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TN  FOUR  VOLUMES.  

THE  NINTH  EDITION;  CORRECTED  AND  REVISED. 


Cum  tabuHs  animum  censoris  sumet  bonestt:  ^ 

Audebit  qaKCunque  parum  splendoris  habebunt, 

Et  sine  pondere  enuit,  et  honore  indigna  fereutur, 

Verba  movere  loco;  quamvig  invita  recedant, 

Et  venentur  adbuc  intra  penetralia  Vestae:  • 

Obscnrata  din  popule  bonus  eruet,  atque 

Proferet  in  lucem  speciosa  vocabula  r^rum, . 

fiue  priscis  memorata  Catonibus  atque  Cethe^ 

Nunc  situs  ioformis  premit  et  deserta  vetustas.  Ho  a. 
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SXIHACTBD  FROM  « 

THE  GENERAL  BIOGRAPHT. 


OAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LL.D.  an  English  jwriter  of  great  eminence^ 
wai  born  m  1709,  at  Lichfield,  in  which  city  his  father  was  a  petty  book« 
ieUer«    He  inherited  from  that  parent,  with  a  strong  athletic  body,  a 
Krofolotts  taunt  which  impaired  his  sight  and  hearing,  and  a  disposirion 
to  morbid  melancholy.     He  also'  derived  from  him  those  civil  and  reli* 
gioas  principles  or  prejudices  which  distinguished  the  Jacobite  party,  at 
dot  time  numerous  in  the  kingdom.    He  received  a  school  education 
partly  at  the  free-school  of  Lichfield,  partly  at  Stourbridge  in  Worcester^ 
shire.   Though  hb  progress  in  literature  was  by  no  means  extraordinary^ 
yet  a  tenacious  memory  enabled  him  to  lay  up  a  store  of  various  know-- 
ledge  from  desultory  reading.    This  was  increased  by  a.  residence  of 
two  years,  after  leaving  school,  at  the  house  of  his  father,  who  probably 
designed  him  for  his  own  trade.    As  he  had  already  acquired  reputa** 
tion  from  his  exercises,  particularly  of  the  poetical  class,  his  father  wilU 
ingly  complie4  vith  the  proposal  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  Mr* 
Corbet,  of  maintaining  Samuel  at  Oxford  as  companion  to  his  son* 
Accordingly,  in  1728,  his  nineteenth  year,  he  was  entered  a  commoner 
of  Pembroke  college.    His  tutor,  Mr.  Jorden,  was  a  man  whose  abilities 
could  command  little  respect  from  a  pupil  who,  doubtless,  had  begun 
to  feel  the  powers  of  bis  own  mind,  and  who  was  furnished  with  literary 
information  not  usually  acquired  in  the  trammels  of  an  university^course^ 
He  seems  to  have  been  careless  of  hb  character  with  respect  both  to 
T0L.  I.  a 
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the  discipline  and  the  studies  of  the  place ;  and  the  state  of  indigence  into 
which  he  fell  after  the  departure  of  young  Corbet,  threw  him  into  a  kind 
of  despair,  which  he  attempted  to  hide  by  affected  frolic  and  turbulence. 
Yet  he  obtained  credit  by  some  occasional  compositions,  of  which  the 
most  distinguished  was  a  translation  in  Latin  hexameters  of  Pope's"  Mes- 
siah, wrhten  wjtivntqCiQi^ifto^  pS^'^^i^not  with  classical  purity. 
•  . .  •  •  • 
After  struggling  wljt  pcfttmgl  tifrhe  had  completed  a  residence  of  three 
years,  he  left  Ox{ofi.viifiouiJti^pg  st  degree ;  nor  can  he  be  reckoned 
among  those  whos^.1i{£i'^.Glolrat:€as3ias  been  formed  in  that  illustrious 
semixAry.  In  reality,  the  furniture  of  Johnson's  mind  was  chiefly  of 
his  own  acquisition ;  and  the  advice  of  his  cousin  Cornelius  Ford,  a 
dissolute  but  ingenious  clergyman,  to  aim  at  general  knowledge,  rather 
than  fix  his  attention  upon  any  one  particular  object  of  study,  seems  to 
have  given  the  decisive  turn  to  hb  pursuits.  At  this  period  of  his  life^ 
as  he  himself  related,  he  was  first  led  to  think  in  earnest  of  religion,  by 
the  perusal  of  Law's  ^^  Serious  Call  to  the  Unconverted ;"  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  his  feelings  on  this  important  topic  received  an  in>- 
delible  impression  from  the  principles  inculcated  in  that  powerfully  writ<» 
ten  book. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  the  university  to  his  native  city,  his  father 
died  in  very  narrow  circumstances ;  and  he  found  no  better  means  (^ 
support  than  the  place  of  usher  to  the  grammar-school  of  Market-Bos* 
worth,  Leicestershire.  This,  hb  impatience  under  the  haughty  treat- 
ment of  the  patron  of  his  school  soon  induced  him  to  quit ;  and  he 
passed  some  time  as  a  guest  widi  Mr.  Hector,  surgeon  at  Birmingham^ 
who  had  been  his  school-fellow.  In  that  place  he  wrote  %>me  literary 
essays  for  Mr.  Warren,  bookseller  and  proprietor  of  a  newspaper ;  and 
he  translated  and  abridged  from  the  French  the  account  of  a  voyage  to 
Abyssinia,  by  father  Lobo.  This  was  printed  at  Birmingham,  and  was 
published  in  London  in  1735,  without  the  translator's  name.  It  has  no 
pretension  to  peculiar  elegance ;  but  the  preface  is  strongly  marked  with 
the  character  of  style  and  thinking  which  afterwards  so  much  dbtin* 
guished  the  author. 

Returning  to  Lichfield,  he  issued  proposals  for  publishing  by  sub* 
scription  the  Latin  poem  of  Politiaiyi,  with  his  life,  and  a  history  of  Latin 
poetry  from  the  aera  of  Petrarch  to  the  time  of  Politian  5  but  such  a 
project  was  not  likely  to  meet  with  adequate  encouragement  in  a  CQuntry 
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town,  and  the  design  was  never  executed.  It  may,  indeed,  be  qucstioped 
vhctlier  Jobnsoa  had  at  this  time  sufficient  access  to  books,  and  ac- 
quaintance enough  with  Italian  literature,  to  have  performed  the  task 
with  credit. 

He  next  endeavoured  to  obtaiji,scirnc»,pK>£table  j^pploynaent  for  his  pea 
by  an  engagement  with  Cave,  the*  txlitor  of  t^e  ijte^tlcman's  Magazine. 
This,  however,  was  a  small  resource;. f^r.t{^nsiinc^»»nce ;  and  in  17 3i  he 
made  a  bold  effort  to  improve  his  cpnc^cix^n  •  by  a  marriage  with  Mrs. 
Porter,  the  widow  of  a  mercer  in  Blrpwighanj,  Johnson  must  surely 
have  deceived  himself  in  afterwards  speaking  of  it  as  ^<  a  love-mtfch  on 
both  sides ;"  for  the  lady  was  twice  his  age,  and  very  far  from  being 
attractive  either  in  her  person  or  manners  ;  and  moreover,  he  had  en- 
tertained a  juvenile  passion  for  her  daughter.  But  she  was  possessed  of 
eight  hundred  pounds,  which  in  Johnson's  estimation  was  at  that  time 
a  magnificent  object.  His  little  acquaintance  with  the  sex,  and  with 
polite  life,  probably  softened  all  her  defects  to  hi{«,  and  he  seems  al- 
ways tahave  regarded  h^r  with  fondness.  The  immediate  consequence 
of  this  connection  was,  that  he  took  a  large  house  at  Ediai  near  Lich- 
field, and  advertised  for  ucholars,  to  be  boarded  and  taught  the  Greelc 
and  Latin  languages.  Though  much  esteemed  for  his  morals .  and 
learning,  the  scheme  did  not  succeed  %  and  after  about  a  year's  trial,  he 
gave  it  up,  and  resolved  to  become  a  literary  adventurer  at  the  great 
mart  of  the  metropolis.  Among  his  few  pupils  was  David  Garrick, 
afterwards  the  very  celebrated  actor.  This  youth  became  his  com- 
panion in  the  search  of  fortune ;  and  they  were  furnished  with  a  recona- 
mendatoiy  letter  from  Mr.  Gilb.  Walmsley,  registrar  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical court  of  Lichfield  \  a  man  of  letters  and  generosity,  who  had  before 
ptronized  Johnson>  notwithstanding  a  radical  difference  in  political 
principles,  which  the  great  author  has  recorded  in  terms  not  Very  ho* 
nourable  to  his  gratitude. 

In  March,  1737,  the  two  adventurers  arrived  in  London}  Johnson 
with  his  unfinished  tragedy  c^  *^  Irene"  in  his  pocket,  and  wi(h  all  his 
other  fortune  in  his  head.  The  relics  of  his  wife's  property  were  pro- 
bably-left  with  her  in  the  qojintry.  His  engagement  with  Cave  seems 
to  have  been  his  principal  dependence ;  and  at  Cave'ii  instigation  he 
.undertook  a  translation  of  father  Paul's  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
of  which  some  sheets  were  printed,  but  the  design  wa«  then  dropt. 

aa 
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Johnson's  acquaintance  with  Savage  was  one  of  the  most  memorablcT       | 
incidents  of  his  life  at  this  period.    That  unfortunate  and  misguided        ! 
man  I  to  his  literary  talents  added  an  easy  politeness  of  manner,  and  ele« 
gance  of  conversation,  which  had  at  least  their  full  value  in  the  eyes  of  t 
rustic  scholar.    Johnson  sympathised  in  his  misfortunes,  and  was  cap* 
livatcd  with  hj^^cictjr,Jto\8jiqh'*4;ifcgTee   as   to  become  his  com- 
•  panion  in  noctt;nti^K  rftmBles,nii*WhIai*he  was  a  spectator  of  the  vice 
and  disorder  of  the  rntjtxo|lpAi^  2ftfd:a  sharer  in  the  hardships  of  penury 
and  irregularity.    It'^ts  *sa|3  ,0^3^ this*. connexion  produced  a  short  sepa- 
ration from  his  wlfo;  ^&o'.iv^;n9^came  to  London;  but  the  breachwas       ^ 
soon  closed ;  and  whatever  temporary  stain  the  morals  of  Johnson  might 
receive,  it  was  obliterated  by  the  permanent  influence  of  rooted  princi- 
ples of  piety  and  virtue. 

He  first  attracted  the  notice  of  judges  of  literary  merit  by  the  publi- 
cation, in  1738,  of  "  London,  a  Poem,'*  written  in  imitation  of  Juvenal's 
third  satire.     After  being  rejected  by  several  booksellers,  it  was  pub- 
lished by  Dodsley,  who  gave  the  author  ten  pounds ;  and  Pope,  who 
was  then  in  the  height  of  reputation  as  a  satirist,  ^ave  a  liberal  testimony 
to  its  merit,  and  prophesied  that  the  author  could  not  be  long  concealed. 
The  manly  vigour  and  strong  painting  of  this  piece  place  it  high  among 
works  of  the  kind,  though  its  censure  is  mostly  coarse  and  exaggeratedf 
and  it  ranks  as  a  party,  rather  than  a  moral,  poem.    Whatever  pndse 
he  might  receive  from  this  performance,  he  thought  his  prospects  so 
little  improved,  that  in  this  year  he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
.  mastership  of  a  free-school  in  Leicestershire.     As  it  was  necessary,  for 
occupying  this  station,  tlhat  he  should  have  the  degree  of  M.  A.  the 
recommendation  of  Pope  induced  lord  Gower  to  apply  to  a  friend  in 
Dublin  to  obtain  it  for  him  from  that  university,  through  the  mediation 
of  dean  Swift.    His  lordship's  letter  has  been  printed ;  and  die  follow* 
ing  paragraph  firon^  it  afibrjs  a  striking  picture  of  a  man  of  genius  in 
distress  under  the  eye  of  a  nobleman  capable  of  feeling  his  merit  I 
'<  They  say'  he  is  not  afraid  of  the  strictest  examination,  though  he  is  of 
so  long  a  journey ;  and  yet  he  will  venture  it,  if  the  dean  thinks  it  ne* 
cessary,  chusing  rather  to  die  upon  the  road,  than  to  be  starved  to  death 
in  translating  for  booksellers,  which  has  been  bis  only  subsistence  for  some 
time  past."    The  application  produced  no  eflect ;  and  horn  Swift's  un- 
willingness to  interfere  in  the  matter,  Johnson's  permanent  dislike  of 
Jiim  has  been  deduced*  ^  . 
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Ris  engagement  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  gave  occasion  to  the  peer- 
cue  of  his  powers  in  a  new  way.    The  parliamentary  debates  were 
given  to  the  pabKc  in  that  miscellany  under  the  fiction  of  debates  in  the 
senate  of  Lilliput,  and  the  speakers  were  disguised  under  feigned  names. 
Guthrie,  a  writer  of  history,  for  a  time  composed  these  speeches  from 
such  heads  as  could  be  brought  away  in  the  memory.    Johnson  first 
assisted  in  this  department,  and  then  entirely  filled  it  -,  and  the  publick 
was  highly  gratified  with  the  extraordinary  eloquence  displayed  in  these 
compositions,  which  was  almost  exclusively  the  product  of  his  own  in- 
reDtion.     In  process  of  time  he  came  to  consider  this  deceit  as  an  un- 
justifiable imposition  upon  the  world.     It  is  probable,  however,  that  he 
adhered  in  general  to  the  tenor  of  argument  really  employed  by  the 
supposed  speakers,  otherwise  they  could  scarcely  have  passed  at  the  time 
for  genuine.     He  owned  that  he  was  not  quite  impartial  in  dealing  out 
hisreasoa  and  rhetoric,  but  *'  took  care,  that  the  whig  dogs  should  not 
ha? e  the  best  of  it."  ♦  His  attachment  to  the  tory,  or  rather  Jacobite^ 
party  was  further  shewn  by  an  humorous  pamphlet  in  1739,  entitled 
*'  Marmor  Norfolciense,"  consisting  of  a  supposed  ancient  prophecy  in 
Latin  monkish  rhymes,  with  an  explanation.     For,  some  years  loageTf 
Johnson's  literary  exertions  are  scarcely  to  be  traced  except  in  the  Gen« 
tlcman's  Magazine.     For  that  miscellany  he  composed  several  biogra* 
phical  articles,  in  which  he  gave  specimens  of  a  species  of  composition 
very  happily  adapted  to  his  manly  cast  of  thought,  and  sagacity  of  re- 
search into  the  human  character.    His  principal  performance  in  thi^ 
dass  was  ^^  The  Life  of  Savage,"  published  separately  in  171^49  and  gener 
rally  admired  both  as  a  most  interesting  and  curious  individual  portrait^ 
and  as  the  vehicle  of  many  admirable  reflections  on  life  and  manners. 

After  a  number  of  abortive  projects,  some  deserted  by  himself,  others 
coUly  received  by  the  public,  Johnson  settled  in  earnest  to  a  work 
which  was  to  form  the  base  of  his  philological  fame,  and  entitle  him 
to  the  gratitude  of  a  long  succession  of  writers  in  his  native  language. 
This  was  his  <'  English  Dictionary,"  of  which  the  plan  was  given  to  the 
public  in  1747,  in  a  pamphlet  addressed  to  the  earl  of  Chesterfield.  The 
plan  was  an  excellent  piece  of  writing,  which  proved  how  much  he  was 
a  master  of  the  language  he  was  about  to  fix  and  elucidate.  It  pre- 
sented a  very  perspicuous  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  desiderata 
which  he  was  to  supply,  an^  the  mode  he  meant  to  pursue  for  that  pur- 
pose. At  the  f^esent  time,  however,  a  person  would  be  thought  in« 
adequately  qualified  for  such  a  task,  without  a  much  greater  knowledge 
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t  frequent  subject  of  his  prayers ;  for  he  agreed  with  the  Roman« 
catholic  church  in  cdnceiving  that  prayer  might  properly  and  usefully 
be  offered  for  the  dead.  Not  long  afterwards  he  took  into  his  house 
as  an  inmate  Mrs.  Anne  WilliamS}  the  daughter  of  a  physician  in 
South  Wales  who  had  consumed  his  time  and  fortune  in  pursuit  of  the 
longitude.  Her  destitute  condition,  aggravated  by  blindness,  with  her 
talents  for  writing  and  conversation,  reponimendedher  to  the  benevolence 
of  Johnsoq. 

The  "  Adventurer,"  conducted  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  succeeded  the 
Kambler  as  a  periodical  work  )  and  Johnson,  through  friendship  to  the 
editor,  interested  himself  in  its  success.     He  supplied  it  with  several 
papers  of  his  own  writing,  and  obtained  the  contributions  of  the  reverend 
Thomas  Warton.    The  year  1755  v«ras  distinguished  by  the  first  pub* 
lication  of  his  *'  Dictionary."    As  the  author  of  a  work  of  so  much 
consequence,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  appear  under  a  literary  title,  and 
accordingly,  through  the  means  of  Mr.  Warton,  procured  a  diploma  for 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  from  Oxford.    .The  approaching  publication  of  this 
work  had  been  favourably  announced  some  months  before  in  two  papery 
of  ««  The  World,*'  by  lord  Chesterfield.    This  civility  was  by  Johnsoa 
regarded  as  an  advance  from  that  nobleman  for  the  purpose  of  ob« 
taining  from  him  a  dedication  as  patron  of  the  work.    Conscious  that 
during  its  progress  he  had  experienced  none  of  the  benefits  of  pa^ 
tronage,  although,  from  his  lordship's  declared  approbation  of  the  un« 
dertaking,  he  might  have  expected  it,  Johnson  determined  to  repel  the 
supposed  advances  and  accordingly  wrote  a^  letter  to  ]ord  Chesterfield^ 
in  which  he  employed  all  the  force  of  pointed  sarcasm  and  manly  dia» 
dain  to  make  him  ashamed  of  his  conduct.    It  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  more  dignified  to  have  passed  the  matter  over  in  silence;  the 
letter,  however,  remains  an  admirable  lesson  of  reproof  to  those  who^ 
presuming  upon  fortune  and  title,  think  they  can  maintain  the  character 
of  patrons  of  literature,  while  they  treat  its  professors  with  the  haugh- 
tiness of  distant  notice,  and  the  indifference  of  cold  neglect.      The 
Dictionary  was  received  by  the  public  with  general  applause,  and  its 
author  was  ranked  among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  his  native  tongue. 
It  underwent  some  ridicule  on  account  of  pomposity,  and  some  criti- 
cism .  oh  account  of  errors,  but  was  in  general  judged  to  be  as  free 
frbm  imperfections  as  cotld  be  expected  in  a  work  of  such  extent>  con- 
ducted by  one  man.    Modern  accuracy  has  rendered  its  defects  more 
apparent  i  and  though  it  still  stands  as  the  capital  work  of  the  kind  m. 
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Ae  language,  its  authority  as  a  standard  is  somewhat  depreciated.  In  a 
pecuniary  light  the  author  received  only  a  teniporary  benefit  from  it, 
for  at  the  time  of  publication  he  had  been  paid  more  than  the  stipu- 
lated sum.  He  was  therefore  suU  entirely  dependent  upon  the  exer* 
tions  of  the  day  for  his  support ;  and  it  is  melancholy  to  find  that  a 
writer,  esteemed  an  honour  to  his  country,  was  under  an  arrrest  for 
fire  pounds  eighteen  shillings  in  the  subsequent  year.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  his  constitutional  melancholy  should  at  this  time  have  exerted  pe* 
coliar  sway  over  his  mind* 

An  edition  of  Shakespeare^  another  periodical  work  entitled  *^  The 
Idler,'^  and  occasional  contributions  to  a  literary  Magazine  or  Review, 
wetc  the  desultory  occupation  of  some  years.  Upon  the  last  illness  of 
his  aged  mother,  in  1759,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  her  and  defraying 
the  expence  of  her  funeral,  he  wrote  his  romance  of  ^*  Rasselas,  Prince 
of  Abyssinia."  According  to  his  own  account,  he  composed  it  in 
die  evenings  of  one  week,  sent  it  to  the  press  in  portions  as  it  ^as  writ- 
ten, and  never  re^perused  it  when  finished.  It  is,  however,  one  of  his 
most  splendid  performances,  elegant  in  language,  rich  in  imagery,  and 
wdghty  in  sentiment  j  its  views  of  human  life  are,  indeed,  deeply  tinged 
with  the  gloom  which  overshadowed  the  authors  mind,  nor  can  it  be 
praised  for  moral  effect.  It  was  much  admired  at  home,  and  has  been 
translated  into  several  foreign  languages.  Such,  at  this  period,  was  the 
state  of  his  finances,  that  he  was  obliged  to  break  up  housekeeping,  and 
retire  to  chambers,  where  he  lived,  says  his  biographer  Mr.  Murphy, 
**  in  poverty,  total  idleness,  and  the  pride  of  literature."  From  this  un« 
bappy  state  he  was  at  length  rescued  by  the  grant  of  a  pension  of  three 
hundred  pounds  per  annum  from  hi^  majesty,  in  1762,  during  the  mini- 
stry of  lord  Bute.  When  the  liberal  ofier  was  made,  a  short  struggle 
of  repugnance  to  accept  a  favour  from  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  be* 
come  that  character,  a  pensioner,  on  which  he  had  bestowed  a  sarcastic 
definition  in  his  Dictionary,  was  overcome  by  a  sense  of  the  honour 
and  substantial  benefit  conferred  by  ic.  Much  obloquy  attended  this 
circumstance  of  his  life,  which,  in  the  enjoyment  of  independence, 
be  might  well  despise  ^  nor,  indeed,  can  any  good  reason  be  assigned, 
why  he  should  not,  as  a  literary  benefactor,  to  his  country,  accept  a  re« 
ward  from  a  public  functionary,  and  issuing  in  effect  from  the  public 
purse.  ^ 

A  fondnpss  for  liberal  and  cultivated  conversation  was  one  of  John* 
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son's  strongest  propensities,  and  he  had  sought  it  in  a  club  of  literary  meti 
soon  after  his  settling  in  the  metropolis.  His  advanced  reputation  and 
amended  circumstances  now  enabled  him  to  indulge  it  in  a  higher  styte; 
and  he  became  member  of  a  weekly  club  in  Gerard-street,  composed  of 
persons  eminent  for  various  talents,  and  occupying  distinguished  situa- 
tions in  society. 

He  acquired  an  additional  resource  for  enjoyment,  both  corporeal 
and  intellectual,  by  his  introduction,  in  1765,  to  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Thrale,  an  opulent  brewer,  whose  lady  possessed  lively  parts  im- 
proved by  an  enlarged  education.  In  their  hospitable  retreat  at 
Streatham,  Johnson  was  for  a  considerable  time  domesticated,  receiving 
every  attention  that  could  flatter  his  pride,  and  accommodated  with 
every  convenience  and  gratification  that  wealth  could  bestow.  His  shat- 
tered spirits  were  recruited,  and  his  habits  of  life  rendered  more  regular. 
In  this  agreeable  residence ;  yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  either  his 
mind  or  body  derived  permanent  advantage  from  the  luxurious  indolence 
In  which  he  was  led  to  indiilge. 

His  long-promised  edition  of  Shakespeare  appeared  in  1765,  and  was 
ushered  in  by  a  preface  written  with  all  the  powers  of  his  masterly  pen, 
and  certainly  among  the  most  valuable  of  his  critical  (Usquisitions.  His 
arguments  against  the  existence  of  even  a  temporary  illusion  in  the  spec- 
tator during  a  dramatic  performance,  seem,  however,  to  indicate  that 
want  <5f  ductility  to  impressions  on  the  organs  of  sense,  which  may  be 
traced  in  his  judgments  on  other  attempts  to  act  upon  the  imagination. 
The  edition  itself  disappointed  these  who  had  conceived  high  expectations 
of  his  ability  to  elucidate  the  obscurities  of  the  great  dramatist.  Strnnd 
sense  was  frequently  displayed  in  comparing  jthe  different  readings  sug. 
gested  by  different  critics  ;  but  little  felicity  of  original  conjecture,  and 
none  of  that  knowledge  of  the  language  and  writings  of  the  age  in  and 
near  which  Shakespeare  flourished,  whic^i  has  since  been  found  the  only 
gebuine  source  of  illustration. 

Although  the  pension  conferred  upon  Johnson  was  burthened  witli 
no  condition  of  literary  service  to  the  court  or  minister,  yet  it  cannot  he 
doubted  that  it  was  felt  by  him  in  some  measure  as  a  demand  upon  his 
gratitude.  His  innate  principles  of  loyalty,  too,  after  they  had  been  re- 
conciled with  present  power,  would  naturally  dispose  him  to  leari  to  the 
bionarchical  side  in  political  contests.  This  loyalty,  moreover,  was  en- 
hanced by  the  uncommon  honour  he  received  of  a  personal  interview 
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widi  his  majesty  at  the  library  of  Buckinghatn-housei  in  which  a  just 
md  handsome  compliment  Was  paid  to  his  literary  merit.  The  tern* 
porary  application  of  his  pen  to  the  support  of  ministerial  politics  was 
not,  therefore,  extraordinary,  nor  can  justly  be  accounted,  mercenary  or 
profligate.  The  first  of  his  productions  in  this  department  was  the 
"  False  Alarm/'  published  m  1770,  when  the  constitution  was  supposed 
to  have  received  a  violent  injury  from  the  resolution  of  the  house  of 
commons,  in  the  case  of  Wilkes,  that  expulsion  implied  incapacitation. 
It  was  followed  in  1771  by  "  Thoughts  on  the  late  Transactions  re* 
specting  Falkland's  Island,''  designed  to  show  the  unreasonableness  of 
going  to  war  on  account  of  the  conduct  of  Spain  relative  to  that  barren 
possession.  **  The  Patriot,"  in  1774,  was  composed  on  the  eve  of  a 
general  election,  in  order  to  indispose  the  people  against  the  opposition^ 
ists.  His  "  Taxation  no  Tyranny,"  in  1775,  was  a  more  considerable 
eflbrt,  directed  against  the  ar^ments  of  the  American  congress  rela-^ 
tive  to  the  claim  of  the  mother  country  to  tai  the  colonies  at  pleasure* 
All  these  are  written  with  his  characteristic  vigour  of  conception  and 
strength  of  style,  but  directed  rather  to  malignant  sarcasm,  and  dicta*-  ^ 
torial  assumption,  than  to  fair  and  conclusive  argumentation.  They 
Were  more  irritating  than  convincing,  and  did  little  service  to  the  cause 
they  espoused.  Johnson  himself,  however,  seems  to  have  thought  highly 
of  his  powers  tor  political  warfare,  and  longed  to  try  his  force  in  senator 
rial  debate  :  some  of  his  friends  entertained  an  idea  of  complying  with 
his  wish  by  bringing  him  into  parliament ;  but  the  scheme  met  with  no 
encouragement  frbm  men  in  power,  and  his  reputation  was  probably  no. 
suiFeter  from  its  defeat. 

A  tour  to  the  Western  islands  of  Scotland  in  1773,  in  which  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  enthusiastic  adnfiirer  and  obsequious  friend  James 
Boswell,  esq.  Was  a  remarkable  incident  in  the  life  of  a  man  so  little  ad- 
dicted to  locomotion.  Among  his  prejudices,  a  strong  antipathy  to  the 
natives  of  Scotland  in  general  had  long  been  conspicuous ;  and  this 
journey  exhibited  many  instances  of  his  contempt  for  their  learning  and 
abhorrence  of  their  religion.  When,  however,  he  published,  two  years 
^Aerwards,  the  account  of  his  tour,,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Journey  to 
the  Western  Islatids  of  Scotland,"  more  candour  and  impartiality  was 
fcond  b  it  than  had  been  expected ;  and  the  work  was  much  admired 
for  the  just  and  ptrtlosophicai  views  of  society  it  contained,  and  the' 
elegance  alid  ▼ivacity  of  its  descriptions.  The  greatest  offence  it  gav<j 
lo  Aaticilalify  H^  by  the  au^r's  decisive  sentence  against  the  au-   ' 
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thetiticity  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  Ossian.  The  alleged  trantlator» 
Mr.  Macpherson,  was  so  much  irritated  by  the  charge  of  imposturC) 
tfaaf  he  sent  a  menacing  letter  to  Johnson^  which  was.  answered  in 
the  tone  of  stern  defiance ;  but  nothing  ensued  from  thi»  declared  ho- 
stility. 

In  1775  our  author  was  gratified,  through  the  interest  of  lord  North) 
with  the  literary  honour  which  he  greatly  valued,  that  of  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  from  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  had  some  years  be- 
fore received  the  same  honour  from  Dublin,  but  did  not  then  choose  to 
assume  the  title.  A  short  visit  to  France,  in  company  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thrale  and  Baretti,  occupied  pnrt  of  the  same  year }  he  kept  a  journal 
of  this  tour,  but  it  produced  nothing  for  the  public.  When  the  unhappy 
Dr.  Dodd  lay  under  the  sentence  of  an  ignominious  death,  Johnson, 
either  moved  by  compassion  for  the  man,  or  desire  to  rescue  his  cloth 
from  public  disgrace,  wrote  two  petitions  to  royalty  in  hb  name,  and  sup- 
plied him  with  a  speech  at  the  bar,  and  a  sermon  to  be  preached  to  his 
brother-convicts. 

-  His  last  literary  undertaking  was  the  consequence  of  a  request  from* 
the  London  booksellers,  a  body  of  men  which  he  much  esteemed,  who 
had  engaged  in  an  edition  of  the  works  of  the  principal  English  poets,  and 
wished  to  prefix  to  each  a  biographical  and  critical  preface  from  his 
hand.    Dr.  Johnson  executed  this  task  with  all  the  spirit  and  vigour  of 
his  best  days.    The  publication  of  his  *'  Lives  of  the  Poets"  began  in 
1779,  and  was  completed  in  1781.     In  a  separate  form  they  cortpose 
four  volumes  octavo^  and  have  made  a  most  valuable  addition  to  English 
biography  and  criticism,  though  in  both  these  departments  he  will  gene- 
rally be  thought  to  have  laboured  under  strong  prejudices.    The  $tyle  of 
fiiis  performance  is  in  great  measure  free  f|rpm  the  stiffness  apfl  turgidity 
of  his  earlier  compositions. 

The  concluding  portion  of  Dr.  Johnson's  life  was  saddened  hj  the 
loss  of  old  friends  (among  whom  he  particularly  lamented  Mr.  Thrale), 
by  a  progressive  decline  of  health,  and'  especially  the  prospect  of  ap- 
proaching death,  which  neither  his  religion  nor  his  philosophy  taught 
him  to  bear  with  even  decent  composure.    Indeed,  it  is  evident  that 
his  *piety,  sincere  and  ardent  as  it  was,  received^  such  a  dark  tinge^ 
either  from  temper  or  from  system,  that  it  was  to  him  a  source  of  mucH 
more  awe  and  apprehension  than  comfort.    A  paralytic  stroke  in  Juu9^ 
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1783,  greatly  alarmed  him,  but  he  had  still  sufficient  vigour  of  con- 
stitution to  recover  from  its  sensible  effects.  Asthma  and  flropsical 
symptoms  followed ;  and  such  was  the  tenacity  with  which  he  clung  to 
Efe,  that  he  expressed  a  great  desire  to  seek  amendment  in  the  climate 
of  Italy.  Some  officious  friends  endeavoured  to  render  thfs  scheme  fea- 
uble  by  an  application  to  the  minister  for  an  increase  of  his  pension.  It 
was  made  without  his  knowledge,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  mortified 
and  disappointed  by  its  want  of  success.  The  circumstance)  however^ 
gave  occasion  to  very  generous  pecuniary  offisrs  from  two  persons  which 
it  was  honourable  to  him  to  receive,  but  might  have  been  improper  to 
accept.  Indeed  he  had  no  medical  encourgement  to  make  the  desired  trial, 
and  hb  best  friends  rather  wished  to  prepare  hijn  for  the  inevitable  termin- 
ation. Still  imable  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  thought  of  dying,  he  said 
to  the  surgeon  who  was  making  slight  scarifications  in  his  swollen  legs, 
**  Deeper !  deeper !  I  want  length  of  fife,  and  you  arc  afraid  of  giving  ma 
pain,  which  I  do  not  value,"  and  he  afterwards  with  his  own  hand  multi- 
plied the  punctures  made  for  this  purpose.  Devotion  is  said,  however^ 
to  have  shed  its  tranquillity  over  the  closing  scene,  which  took  place  on 
December  13th,  1715,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  re« 
mains,  attended  by  a  respectable  concourse  of  friends,  were  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  monumental  statue  has  since  been  placed  to 
his  memory  in  St.  Paul's  cathedraL  He  left  his  property,  a  few  lega* 
cics  excepted^  to  a  faithful  black  servant  who  had  long  lived  with  him. 

Dr.  Johnson,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
conspicuous  literary  character  of  his  country ;  nor  is  there,  perhaps,  an 
instance  of  a  private  man  of  letters  in  England  whose  decease  was  marked 
by  the  appearance  of  so  many  laudatory  and  biographical  tributes  to  his 
pubKc  reputation.  Of  these,  some  are  so  abundant  in  anecdote,  that 
they  would  furnish  ready  nutterials  for  an  article  far  surpassing  die  limits 
we  can  allow  to  any  degree  of  fame  or  excellence.  In  the  preceding  nam*- 
tive,  such  facts  are  copied  from  thtse  records  as  appeared  most  important 
to  his  character  as  an  audior.  We  shall  add  a  few  strokes  to  complete 
his  portrait  as  a  man. 

Endowed  with  a  corp<n'eal  and  mental  frame  originally  firm,  powei^- 
ful,  and  rugged,  Johnson  made  his  way  erect  and  unyielding,  through 
the  obstacles  and  discouragements  of  penury,  more  laudable  in  the  asser- 
tion of  independence  than  censurable  for  the  pride  of  superior  talents. 
But  when  arrived  at^iU^  pinnacle  of  reputation,  the  lavish  admiration  and 
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IT  is  the  fate  of  those  who  tdl  at  the  lower  ejnplojniie&ts  of  life>  to  be  ntfas 
driven  by  the  fiear  of  evil^  than  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  good  $  to  be  .et*  , 
posed  to  censure^  without  hope,  of  praise;  to  be  -disgraced  by  miscarriage^  or 
panished  for  nq;lect^  where  success  would  have  been  without  applause^  and.diU* 
i;eDce  without  reward. 

Amon^  these  unhappy  mortals  is  the  writer  of  dictionaries;  whom  mankind 
hare  considered^  not  as  the  popil,  but  the  slave,  of  soiencoj  the  pioneer  of  litera* 
tuie,  doomed  only  to  remove  rubbish  and  clear  obstructions  from  the  paths  throi^ 
which  Learning  and  Genius  press  forward  to  conquest  and  glory,  without  bestow- 
ing a  smile  on  the  hiunble  dmdge  that  Militates  their  progress.  Every  othec 
author  may  aspire  to  praise  j  the  lexicographer  can  only  hope  to  escape  reproad^ 
and  even  this  negative  recompense  has  been  yet  granted  to  veiy  few. 

I  have,  notwithstanding  this  discouragement^  attempted  a  Dictionacy  of  the  Eng'^ 
Utk  language,  which,  while  it  was  employed  in  the  eultivatioft  of  every  sp6cies  oC 
Uteiature,  has  itself  been  hitherto  neglected;  suffisred  to  spread,  under  the  di<« 
rection  of  chance,  into  wild  exuberance;  resigned  to  .the.tyit  iny  of  time  and 
&hion ;  and  exposed  to  the  corruptions  of  ignorancci  e^d  capfioea  of  innovatiolt 

When  I  took  the  first  survey  of  n\y.  undertaking,  I  found  our  speech  copious 
without  order,  and  eneigetick  without  rules :  wherever  I  turned  my  viQw,  then 
was  perplexity  to  be  disentangled,  and  con^ion  to  be  rsgulated ;  choice  iwaa  fea 
be  made  out  of  boundless  variety,  without  any  establiahad  principle  of  seleeten; 
adultexatjons  were  to  be  detected,  without  a  settled  test  of  purity  ;  and  mod^  of 
expression  to  be  rejected  or  received,  without  the  suffrage  .of  any  writecs*  of  Qhis«» 
sical  reputation  or  acknowledged  authoriQr. 

Having  therefore  no  assistance  but  from  general  grammar,  I  applied  myaelf  to  the 
perusal  of  our  writers ;  and  noting  whatever  might  be  of  use  to  ascertain  or  illus« 
trate  any  word  or  phrase,  accumulated  in  time  the  materials  of  a  dictionary,  which* 
by  degrees,  I  reduced  to  method,  establidiing  to  myself,  in  the  progress  of  <ha 
work,  such  rules  as  experience  and  analogy  suggested  to  me ;  experiewSe,  which 
practice  and  observation  were  continually  increasing;  and  analogy,  which,  though 
in  some  words  obscure,  was  evident  in  others. 

In  adjusting  the  O&thograput,  which  has  been  to  this  time  unsettled  and 
fortuitous,  I  found  it  necessary  to  distinguish  those  irregularities  that  are  inherent 
in  oor  tongue,  and  perhaps  coeval  with  it,  from  others  which  the  ignorance  or 
'DegUgeDce  of  later  writers  has  produced.  Every  language  has  its  anomalies,  which, 
though  inconvenient,  and  in  themselves  once  unnecessary,  must  be  tolerated  among 
the  io^ifections  of  human  things,  and  which  require  only  to  be  registered,  that 
they  may  not  be  increas^,  and  ascertained,  that  they  may  not  be  confound#d :  but 
vot.  I.  a  ' 
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every  language  has  likewise  its  improprieties  and  absurdities^  which  it  is  die  da 
<xf  the  lexicographer  to  correct  or  proscribe. 

As  language  was  at  its  beginning  merely  oral^  all  words  of  necessary  or  coming 
use  were  spoken  before  they  were  written  $  and  while  they  were  unfixed  by  a] 
visible  signs^  must  have  been  spoken  ^vith  great  diversity,  as  we  now  observe  th<3 
vfbo  cannot  read  to  catch  sounds  imperfectly,  and  utter  them  negligently.  ^Wbi 
this  wild  and  barbarous  jargon  was  first  reduced  to  an  alphabet,  every  penmnn  e 
ieavDured  to  express,  as  he  could,  the  sounds  which  he  was  accustomed  to  pr 
Dounce  or  to  receive,  and  vitiated  in  writing  such  words  as  were  already  vitiati 
Ut  speech. '  The  powers  of  the  letters,  ^hen  they  were  aj^lied  to  a  new  languag 
must  have  been  vague  and  unsettled,  and  dierefore  different  hands  would  exhit 
the  same  sound  by  diiFerent  combinations. 

From  this  uncertain  pronunciation  arise  in  great  part  the  various  dialects  of  tJ 
fiame  country,  which  will  always  be  observed  to  grow  fewer,  and  less  difierent, 
books  are  multiplied ;  and  from  this  arbitrary  representatioo  ci£  sounds  by  lettei 
proceeds  that  diversity  of  filing  observable  in  the  Sasm  remains,  and  I  sup^ 
in  the  first  books  of  every  nation,  which  perplexes  or  destroys  analogy,  and  pr 
duces  anomalotis  formations,  that,  being  once  iiKorpomted^  can  never  be  afte 
ward  dismissed  or  reformed. 

Of  this  kind  are  the  derivatives  length  firom  long,  strength  fcotti  strong,  darUi 
from  ifeb",  brtadth  firom  broad,  from  dry,  drought,  and  from  high,  height,  whi< 
ililioni.  In  zeal  for  analogy,  writes  highth:  Quid  te  exempta  jiavat  s^nnis  de  plurib 
WW  f  to  change  all  wouM  be  too  much,  and  to  change  one  is  nothing. 

This  uncertainty  is  most  frequent  in  the  vowels,  which  are  so  capriciously  pn 
tKnliioed>  and  so  difierendy  modified,  by  accident  or  afiectation,  not  only  in  evei 
province,  but  in  every  mouth,  that  to  them,  as  is  well  known  to  etymologists,  lilt 
regard  is  to  be  shown  in  the  deduction  of  one  language  from  another. 

Sadi  defects  are  not  enrours  in  orthography,  but  spots  of  barbarity  impressed  ^ 
deep  in  the  EngUsk  language,  that  criticism  can  never  wash  them  away :  thes< 
therefisro*  moat  be  permitted  to  remain  untouched  3  but  many  words  have  likewii 
been  altered  by  accident,  or  depraved  by  ignorance,  as  the  .pronunciation  of  tl^ 
vulgar  has  been  weakly  followed ;  and  some  still  continue  to.be  variously  writtei 
as  authors  difier  in  their  care  or  skill :  of  these  it  was  proper  to  inquire  the  trt 
orthography,  which  I  havt  alwa}'8  considered  as  depending  on  their  derivation,  an 
hflCve  therefore  referred  them  to  their  original  languages :  thus  I  write  emhant,  tt 
chantmaii,  enchimter,  after  the  French,  and  incantation  after  the  Latin ;  thus  entii 
is  chosen  rather  than  intire,  because  it  passed  to  us  not  from  the  Latin  integer,  bi 
from  the  French  entUr. 

*  Of  many  words  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  were  immediately  received  froi 
the  Latin  or  the  French,  sinoe^  at  the  time  when  we  had  dominions  in  Frances,  w 
had  LiUin  service  in  our  churches.  It  is,  however,  my  opinion,  that  the  Frenc 
generally  supplied  us ;  for  we  have  few  IdUin  words  among  the  terms  of  domestic 
use,  which  are  not  French  ;  but  many  French,  which  are  very  remote  from  Latin. 
^  Even  in  words  of  which  tht  derivation  is,  apparent,  I  have  been  often  ob%ed  t 
wmi&ot  naifbnxlity  to  custom  -,  thus  I  write,  in  compliance  with  a  dumbetle^a  ma 
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jokf,  mney  and  hnngh,  tkeeit  and  receipt,  fan^  and  phpfm;  sometonft  tiit 
dmvative  varies  fixxn  the  primtdve,  as  explain  and  explanation,  repeat  smdnpetilum. 

Some  combinatioDs  of  letters  having  the  8ai;iie  power^  are  used  indiffiaently 
wiAoot  ai^  dttocMmable  reason  of  choice,  as  inckoak,  choke;  soap,  tcpe;fEwei, 
X  »d  many  othen  ^  whidi  I  have  sometimes  inserted  twice,  that  those  who 
matdk  for  liiem  under  either  form,  may  not  search  in  vain* 

Ib  examiniog  the  orthography  of  any  doubtful  word,  ibe  mode  of  speUing  hjt 
iWi  it  is  insoted  in  the  series  of  the  dictionary,  is  to  be  considered  as  that  to 
viiicfa  I  give,  periiaps  not  often  rashly,  the  preierence.  I  have  left,  in  the  cix^ 
impies,  to  every  author  his  own  practice  unmolested,  that  the  reader  may  balaooq 
sofages,  and  judge  between  us:  but  dus  question  is  not  always  to  be  determioed 
by  reputed  or  by  real  learning:  some  men,  intent  upon  greater  things,  have 
thooght  little  on  sounds  and  derivations :  some,  knowing  in  the  andant  tongues, 
bsve  neglected  thoae  in  which  our  words  are  commonly  to  be  sought  Thus  Ham^ 
•»d  wntetfedbleneu  iorfeaxikUnees,  because  I  suppose  he  imagined  it  derived  im^ 
BM^ately  from  the  Latin ;  and  some  words,  such  as  dependtnU,  dependent ;  depen* 
^exce,  dependence,  vary  their  final  syllable,  as  one  or  another  language  is  preseol 
to  the  writer. 

la  this  put  of  the  work,  where  caprice  has  long  wantoned  without  oontioul, 
and  ranity  sought  praise  by  petty  reformation,  I  have  endeavoured  to  proceed  with 
a  scholar's  reverence  fer  antiquity,  and  a  grammarian's  regard  to  the  genius  of  our 
tongue.  I  have  attempted  few  alterations,  and  among  those  few,  perfa^is  the 
greater  part  is  &om  the  modem  to  the  ancient  practice;  and  I  hope  I  may  be 
aOoved  to  reoommiend  to  those  whose  thoughts  have  been  perhaps  employed  too 
smdomty  <m  verbal  singularities,  not  to  disturb,  upon  narrow  views,  or  for  mxniite 
propriety,  the  ortbograi^y  of  their  ^rthers.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  for  the  law 
to  be  known,  is  of  more  importance  than  to  be  right.  Change,  says  Hooker,  is  not 
aade  without  inconvenience,  even  from  worse  to  better.  Theie  is  hi  constancy 
and  itabOily  a  general  and  lasting  advantage,  which  will  always  overbalanoe  the  slow 
nnpravements  of  gradual  correction.  Much  less  ought  our  written  language  to 
comply  with  the  corruptions  of  oral  utterance,  or  copy  that  whidi  every  variation 
of  time  or  f^ce  makes  different  from  itself,  and  imitate  those  changes  whkh  wttl 
9in  be  changed,  while  imitation  is  employed  in  observing  them. 

This  reconomendation  of  steadinen  and  uniformity  does  not  proceed  ftom  an 
opuuQD,  that  particular  combinations  of  letters  have  much  inflnenoe  on  human 
^fMness ;  or  that  truth  may  not  be  succesafiilly  taught  by  modes  of  spdling  fin- 
tifol  and  erroneous :  I  amnot  yet  so  lost  in  lexicography,  as  to  forget  that  worde  art 
the  dxMghtert  of  earth,  and  that  thmge  are  the  sons  of  hecroen.  Language  is  only  the 
iostnanent  of  science,  and  words  are  but  the  signs  of  ideas;  I  wish,  however, 
that  the  instrument  might  be  less  apt  to  deeay,  and  that  signs  might  be  permanent, 
^  the  things  which  they  denote. 

In  setding  the  orthography,  I  have  not  wholly  neglected  the  pronunciation, 
vbkh  I  have  directed,  by  printing  an  accent  upon  the  acufe6  or  elevated  syllaUe. 
^  will  sometimes  be  found,  that  the  accent  is  placed  by  the  author  quoted,  on  a 
thereat  sellable  from  that  marked  in  the  alphabetical  series :  it  is  then  to  be. 
^vderstood,  that  custom  has  varied,  qr  th^t  the  au^c  has  in  my  opinipttA  pro- 
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nooaced  wrong.  Short  dixectioos  are  loinetimes  glv^n  wtere  the  sound  of  letter^ 
if  irr^;ular }  and  if  they  are  sometimes  omitted,  defect-  in  ^uch  minnte  obser* 
nations  will  be  more  easily  excused^  than  superflxiity. 

In  the  investigation  both  of  the  orthography  and  signification  of  words^  their 
Sttmoloot  was  necessarily  to  be  considered^,  and  they  were  therefore  to  be 
divided  into  primitives  and  derivatives.  A  primitive  word,  is  that  M^ich  can  be 
tracM  no  further  to  my  English  root  -,  .thus  circumspect,  circumvent,  circumstance, 
iehtde,  oonceeve,  and  amqflieate,  though  compounds  in  the  Latin,  are  to  us  pri- 
initives.  Derivatives^  are  all  those  that  can  be  referred  to  any  word  in  English  of 
gKBater  simplicity. 

The  deiivatives  I  -have  referred  to  their  primitives^  with  an  accuracy  sometimes 
Beedle0B ;  far  who  does  not  see  that  remoteness  comes  ^om  remote,  lately  from  7at€, 
€0ncta3iiy  from  concteoe,  and  demonstrative  from  demotistrate  f  but  this  grammatical 
exuberance  the  scheme  <^  my  work  did  not  allow  me  to  repress.  It  is  of  great 
importance^  in  examining  the  genend  ^brick  of  a  language^  to  trace  one  word 
$om  another^  by  noting  the  usual  modes  of  derivation  and  inflection  5  and  uni« 
fimnity  must  be.i»eserved  ip  systeniatical  works^  though  sometime^  at  the  expence 
of  particular  propriety. 

Among  other  derivatives  I  have  been  carefid  to  insert  and  elucidate  the*anomalous 
phirals  of  nouns  and  preterites  of  verbs^  which  in  the  Teutonick  dialects  are  very 
frequent^  and^  though  £uniliar  to  those  who  have  always  used  them,  interrupt  and 
embarrass  the  learners  of  our  language. 

The  two  lai^^uages  from  which  our  primitives  have  been  derived  are  the  Roman 
ttid  Ttutonidc ;  un^r  the  Roman  I  comprehend  the  French  and  provincial  tongues  ; 
and  under  the  Teutonick  range  the  Saxon,  German,  and  all  their  kindred  dialects.' 
Most  of  our  poly^llaUes  are  Roman,  and  our  words  of  one  syllable  are  veiy  often 
Teutomck. 

In  assigning  the  Roman  original,  it  has  perhaps  sometimes  happened  that  I  have 
mentioned  onfy  the  Latin,  when  the  word  was  borrowed  from  the  French j  and 
considering  n^velf  as  empfoyed  (mly  in  the  illustration  of  my  own  language,  I 
have  not  been  very  careful  to  obs^re  whether  the  iMtin  word  be  pure  or  barbarous, 
^  die  French  elegant  or  obsolete. 

For  the  Teutonick  etymologies  I  am  commonly  indebted  to  Junius  and  Skinner, 
tint  only  names  which  I  have  fcnrbome  to  quote  when  I  copied  their  books ;  not  that 
I  might  appropriate  their  labours  or  usurp  their  honours,  but  that  I  might  spare  a 
general  repetition  by  one  general  acknowledgment.  Of  these,  whom  I  ought  not 
to  noention  but  with  reverence  due -to  instructors  and  benefactors,  Jtmuis  appears  to 
have  escelled  in  ei^nt  of  learning,  and  Skinner  in  rectitude  of  understanding. 
Junius  was  accurately  skilled  in  all  the  northern  languages.  Skinner  probably 
axanuned  the  ancient  and  remoter  dialects  only  by  occasional  inspection  into  djc« 
tionaries ;  but  the  learning  of  Junius  is  often  of  no  other  use  than  to  show  him  a 
track  by  which  he  migl^t  deviate  from  his  purpose,  to  which  Skinner  always  presses 
foward  by  the  shortest  way.  Skinner  is  often  ignorant,  but  never 'ridiculous: 
Jwuus  is  always  fuU  of  knowledge  -,  but  his  variety  distracts  his  judgment,  and  his 
learning  is  very  frequently  disgraced  by  his  absurdities. 

Tha  votaries  of  the  n<Mrtbem  muses  will  not  perhaps  easily  restrain  their  indig* 
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MtioD,  when  they  find  the  name  of  Jumus  thus  degraded  by  a  disadvantageoos 
comparison  j  but  whatever  reverence  is  due  to  his  diligence,  or  his  attaini^ents;  it 
can  be  no  crimind  degree  of  censoriousness  to  charge  that  etymologist  with  want 
of  judgment,  who  can  seriously  derive  dream  firom  drama,  because  life  is  a  drama, 
and  a  drama  is  a  dream  ;  and  who  declares  with  a  tone  of  defiance,  that  no  man 
can  foil  to  derive  moan  from  [juovof,  monos,  single  or  solitary,  'who  considers  that 
grief  naturally  loves  to  be  alone  ♦.      ' 

Our  knowledge  of  the  northern  literature  is  so  scanty,  that  of  words  undoubtedly 
Tdttonick,  the  original  is  not  always  to  be  found  in  any  ancient  language  5  and  I 
lave  therefore  inserted  IhUch  or  German  substitutes,  which  I  consider  not  as  ra- 
dical, but  parallel^  not  as  the  parents,  init  sisters  of  the  English. 

The  woitls  which  are  represented  as  thus  related  by  descent  or  cognation,  do  not . 
always  agree  in  sense ;  for  it  is  incident  to  words,  as  to  their  audiors,  to  degenerate 
from  their  ancestors,  and  to  change  their  manners  when  they  change  their  country. 
It  is  sufficient,  in  etymological  inquiries,  if  the  senses  of  kindred  words  be  found 
such  as  may  easily  pass  into  each  other,  or  such  las  may  both  be  referred  to  one  ge- 
neral idea. 

The  etymology,  so  far  as  it  is  yet  known,  was  easily  found  in  the  volumes  where 
it  is  particularly  and  professedly  delivered  5  and  by  proper  attention  to  the  rules  of 
demation,  the  orthography  was  soon  adjusted.  But  to  collect  the  Wouns  of 
our  language  was  a  task  of  greater  difficulty :  the  deficiency  of  dictionaries  was 
inmiediately  apparent  5  and  when  they  were  exhausted,  what  was  yet  wanting  must 
be  sought  by  fortuitous  and  unguided  excursions  into  books,  and  gleaned  as  industry 
should  find,  or  chante  should  offer  it,  in  the  boundless  chaos  of  a.  living  speech, 

*  That  I  may  not  appear  to  have  spoken  too  irreverently  of  Junius,  I  have  here  subjoined  a 
few  specimens  of  his  etymological  extravagance. 

Banisb,  retegare,  ex  banno  vel  territorio  eiigere,  in  exidum  agere.  G.  bannir.  It.  baudire^ 
^^ndfj^are,  H.  bandir.  B.  bannen.  JEvi  medii  scriptores  bannire  dieebant.  V.  Spelm.  m 
Bansum  it  in  Baoknga.  Quoniam  verb  regionum  urbiimiq;  limitet  arduis  plemmq;  montibui» 
altis  flimaoibiis,  longis  deniq ;  flexuonsq;  anguitiaamarum  viamm  amfractibm  indudebantur, 
fien  potest  id  gamt  Jimites  doit  did  ab  eo,  quod  BanaTai  it  Banal^i  Tarentims  olim,  Btcuti  tradit 
Hesjchlus,  vocabantur  ai  Xo|ii  xa«  tMi'tl^vrmX;  i^ai,  *  obliquat  ac  minimc  in  rectum,  tendentes  vijc*' 
Ac  fortaac  quoque  hue  facit  quod  Bav»V*  modern  Hesychio  teste,  dieebant  o^n  r^^yvXii,  montes 
arduos. 

Empty,  emtxe,  vacuta,  immih  A,  S.  JEmtlJ.  Nesdo  ad  sint  ab  Ijuuw  vel  %fjn1tttu.  Vcmo, 
womo,  vomitu  evacpo.  "^^etur  interim  etymologiam  banc  non  obscure  firmare  codex  Rush. 
Matt.  ziL  13,  obi  antique  scriptnm  int^enimus  J^emoeteo  hit  emeti^. "  Invcnit  earn  ▼acantem.** 

Hill,  motts,  eoUis,  A.  S.  hylU  Quod  videri  potest  absdssum  ex  xoXtovi)  vel  xoXiwd;.  Collisy 
tumulus,  locus  in  piano  editior.  Horn.  IL  b.  ▼•  8xx.  ht*  ^<  ▼<>  «pgvapoi9i  irixio;  atvux  xoXayn-  UH 
auxhori  brerium  schoHonim  »o>iv>q  exp.  toita;  nf  v^^r  ifnvuufff  yiwxofof  <I<>X''* 

Nap,  to  take  «  nap.  Dormire,  cmdorrniscere*  Cym.  heppian.  A.  &  hnsppaxi.  Qttod  postremant 
videri  potest  desumptum  ex  xWf «;» obscuritas,  tenebrz :  nihil  enim  xquc  solet  conciiiare  somnum, 
quam  caligmosa  profunda  noctis  obscuritas. 

STAMMEtta,  Balbus,bb»us.  Ooth.  STAMMS,  A.S.  yTamep,  j-tamuji,  D.  sUrn.  B.  sta- 
Keler,  Su.  staimna.  Isl.  ttasir.  Sunt  a  f,t>{xv\uy  vel  ctt'fxv'xxiw,  nimi»\  loquacuate  afios  oflendere ; 
quod  impcdite  loqaentes  Jxbc&tisiiiXK  gaiTir^  loteaat;  Tdt  qudd  aliis  aimu  temper  Tidcaator,  eciam 
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My  searcb,  howe%'er^  has  been  either  eldlful  or  lacky';  for  I  have  much  atsgmentei 

the  vooabulaiy. 

'    As  my  design  was  a  (fictionary>  common  or  appellative,  I  have  omitted  all  vordi 

which  hive  rdation  to  proper  names ;  such  as  Arian,  Socman,  Cahinist,  Bau* 

Sdmt,  Mahometan ;  but  have  retained  those  of  a  more  general  nature,  as  Heathen, 

Tagani 

Of  the  terms  of  art  I  have  received  such  as  could  be  found  either  in  books  of 
science  or  technical  dictipnaries  -,  and  have  oflen  inserted,  from  philosophical 
writers,  words  which  are  suppbrted  perhaps  only  by  a  single  authori^>  and  whicH 
being  not  admitted  into  general  use,  stand  yet  as  candidates  or  probationers,  and 
must  depend  for  their  adoption  on  the  suffrage  of  futurity. 

The  words  which  our  authors  have  introduced  by  their  knowledge  of  f(»reign 
languages,  or  ignorance  of  their  own,  by  vanity  or  wantonness,  by  compliance  with     ' 
&shion  or  lust  of  innovation,  I  have  registered  as  they  occurred,  though  conunonlj 
only  to  censujre  them  and  warn  others  against  the  folly  of  naturalising  useless 
ibreigners  to  the  injury  of  the  natives. 

I  have  not  rejected  any  by  design,  merely  because  they  were  unnecessary,  or 
*  cixiift)erant  ^  but  have  received  those  which  by  different  writers  have  been  differently 
formed,  as  xn$cid  and  viscidity,  viscous  and  viscosity. 

Compounded  or  double  words  I  have  seldom  noted,  except  when  they  obtam  a 
signification  different  from  that  which  the  components  have  in  their  simple  state. 
Thus  highxayman,  woodman,  and  horsecourser,  require  an  explanation;  but  of 
ikiefiike  or  coachdriver  no  notice  was  needed,  because  the  primitives  contain  the 
meaning  of  the  compounds* 

Words  arbitrarily  formed  by  a  constant  and  settled  analogy,  ^ike  diminudve 
adjectives  in  ish,  as  greenish,  bluish  ;  adverbs  in  ly,  as  duUy,  openly  ;  substantives  in 
ness,  as  viltness,  faulfutess ;  were  less  diligently  sought,  and  sometimes  have  been 
omitted,  when  I  had  no  authority  that  invited  me  to  insert  them ;  not  that  they 
are  not  gentdpe  and  regular  cfisprings  of  EngUsh  roots,  but  because  their  relation 
to  the  primitive  being  always  the  same,  their  signification  cannot  be  ijoistaken. 

The  verbal  nouns  in  ing,  such  as  the  keeping  of  the  castle,  the  leading  of  the  army, 
are  always  neglected,  or  placed  only  to  illustrate  the  sense  of  the  verb,  except 
when  they  signify  things  as  well  as  actions,  and  have  therefore  a  phiral  number,  as 
dwelling,  living;  or  have  an  absolute  and  abstract  signification,  as  colourings  paints 
V9g»  learning. 

The  participles  are  likewise  omitted,  unless,  by  signifying  rather  habit  or  quality 
€uin  action,  they  take  the  nature  of  adjeptives :  as  a  thinking  man,  a  man  of  pru- 
dence; a  pacing  horse,  a  horse  that  can  pace  :  these  I  have  ventured  to  call  par* 
ticipial  adjectives.  But  neither  are  these  always  inserted,  because  they  nre  com^ 
monly  to  be  understood,  witliout  any  danger  of  mistake,  by  consulting  ther  verb. 

Obsolete  words  are  admitted,  when  they  are  found  in  authors  not  obsolete,  o 
when  they  have  any  force  or  beauty  that  may  deserve  revival. 
.  As  composition  is  one  of  the  chief  characteris ticks  of  a  language,  I  have  en 
dtavoured  to  make  some  reparation  for  the  universal  negligence  of  my  predecessors 
hy  inserting  great  numbers  of  compounded  words,  as  may  be  found  under  qflt^i 
fore,  newj  night,  fair,  and  many  more.    These^  numerous  as  they  are,  nright  \ 
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multiplied^  bat  that  use  and  cariosity  are  here  satisfied^  and  the  frame  of  oar 
language  and  modes  of  onr  combination  amply  discovered. 

Of  some  ibrma  of  composition^  such  as  that  by  which  re  is  prefixed  to  note  repe* 
tUim,  and  Ml  to  signify  cmtrarietj^  or  pncoHon,  all*  the  examples  cannot  be  aoca- 
mobted,  because  the  use  of  these  particles,  if  not  wholly  arbitrary,  is  so  little 
limited,  that  they  are  hourly  affixed  to  new  words  as  occasion  requiresj  or  ia 
imspned  to  vequive  them. 

There  is  another  kind  of  composition  more  frequent  in  oar  language  than  perhaps 
in  sny  other,  from  which  arises  to  foreigners  the  greatest  difficulty.  We  mo- 
dify the  ngnification  of  many  words  by  a  particle  subjoined  5  as  to  come  cff^  to 
Hcape  by  a  fetch;  to  fail  on,  to  attack  \  to  fall  tff,  to  apostatize ;  tobreak  qf,  to 
itopahrnptly;  to^earou^  to  justify}  toy<i/l  m,  to  comply ;  to  give  over,  to  cease; 
lo  «#  ^  to  embellish ;  toietm,  to  b^gin  a  continual  tenpur;  to  tet  omi,  to  begin 
a  ooune  or  journey ;  to  take  vff,  to  copy ;  with  innumerable  expressions  of  th« 
same  kind,  of  which  some  appear  wildly  irregular,  being  so  fiur  distant  from  th« 
lease  of  the  simple  words,  that  no  sagacity  will  be  able  to  trace  the  steps  by  which 
they  arrived  at  the  present  use.  These  I  have  noted  with  great  care  ^  and  though 
I  canoot  flatter  nayself  that  the  collection  is  complete,  I  Relieve  I  have  so  fiu:  assist- 
ed  the  students  of  our  language,  that  this  kind  of  phraseology  will  be  no  longer  in- 
superable ;  and  the  combinations  of  verbs  and  particles,  by  ciiance  omitted,  will  be 
easily  explained  by  onnparison  with  those  that  may  be  ibcuid. 

Many  words  yet  stand  supported  only  by  the  name  of  BaiHty,  Ainsworth,  PMHips, 
or  the  contracted  Diet,  for  Dictiortaries  subjoined ;  of  these  I  am  not  always  certain 
that  they  are  read  in  any  book  but  the  works  of  lexicographers.  Of  such  I  have 
emitted  many,  because  I  had  never  read  them ;  and  many  I  have  inserted,  because 
they  nay  perhaps  exist,  though  they  have  escaped  my  notice :  they  are,  however, 
to  be  yet  considered  as  resting  only  upon  the  credit  of  former  dicti6n|iries.  Others, 
which  I  considered  as  useful,  or  know  to  be  proper,  though  I  could  not  at  present 
iQpport  them  by  anthonties,  I  have  suffered  to  stand  upon  my 'own  attestadon« 
claiming  the  same  privilege  with  my  predecessors^  of  being  somethnes  credited 
widwut  proof. 

The  words  thus  selected  and  disposed,  are  grammatically  considered ;  they  are 
referred  to  the  different  pans  of  speech :  traced,  when  they  are  irregulariy  infliBcted, 
thioQgh  their  various  terminations ;  and  illustrated  by  observatkns,  not  indeed  of 
great  or  striking  importance,  separately  considered,  but  necessary  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  our  language,  and  hitherto  neglected  or  fofgotten  by  Englisk  gram- 


That  part  of  my  work  jon  which  I  expect  malignity  most  frequendy  to  &sten  ia 
the  EsptttMation;  in  which  I  canuot  hope  to  satisfy  those,  who  are  perhaps  not  in*' 
clined  to  be  pleased,  since  I  have  not  alwaytf  been  able  to  satisfy  myself*  To  in* 
terpret  a  language|  by  itself  is  very  difficult ;  many  words  cannot  be  explained  by 
<ynonimes,  because  the  idea  signified  by  thetai  has  not  more  than  one  appellation ; 
&or  by  paraphrase,  because  simple  ideas  cannot  be  described.  When  the  nature  of 
&ings  is  unknown,  or  the  notign  unsettled  and  indefinite,  and  various  in  various 
ibiads,  the  words  by  which  such  notions  are  conveyed,  or  such,  things  denoted, 
%ia  be  Bsibi^oas  and  perpltxfd.    And  sachi  is  thQ  6te  of  hapless  lexicography. 
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tbat  not  only  daikness^  bnt  light,  impedes  and  distresses  it  3  tfainp  may  be  not 
only  too  little^  but  tooanuch  known,  to  be  happUy  illustrated.  To  explain,  re- 
quires the  use  of  terms  less  abstruse  than  that  which  Is  to  be^T^ine^,  and  .such 
teroiis  cannot  always  be  found  ^  for  as  nothing  can  be  proved  but  by  supposing 
something  intuitively  known^  and  evident  without  proof,  so  nothing  can  (be  defined 
but  by  tlie  use  of  words  too  plain  to  admit  a  definition, 

Otlier  words  there  are,  of  which  the  sense  is  too  subtle  and^eyanesceot  to  be 
£xed  In  a  paraphrase ;  such  are  all  those  which  are  by  the  ^^^nipap^s  terqi^ 
expletives,  and,  in  dead  languages,  are  sufi^ered  to  pass  for.  empty  sounds,  of  no 
other  use  than:  to  fill  a  verse,  or  to, modulate  a  period,  tnit  .which  are  easily  peis 
fxived  in  living  tongues  to  have  power  and  emphasis,  though  it  be  sometimes-such 
as  na  ott^  form  of  e^ipression  can  convey.  .  r     ■  »  '  >• 

My  labour  has  likewise  been  much  increased  by  a  class  of  verbs  too  fi-equent  in 
the  EngUsh  language,  of  which  the  signification  is  so  loose  and  general,  the  use  so      I 
vague  and  indeterminate,  and  the  senses  detorted  so  widely  from  the  first  idea,  that 
it  is  hard  to  Icace  them  through  the  maze  of  variation,  to  catch  them  on  the  t>nnk: 
of  utter  inanity^  to  circums^ibe  them  by  any  limitations,  or  interpret  them  by  any 
words  of  distinct  and  settled  meaning  \  such  are  bear,  break,  come,  cast,  fgll^  get, 
give,  do,  put,  j^j,  go^  run,  make,  take,  tarn,  throw.    If  of  these  the  whole  power 
is  not  accurately  dQllvered,  it  must  hp  remembered>  that  while  our  language  is  jet 
living,  and  variable  by  the  caprice  pf  every  one  that  speaks  it,  these  wojrds  are 
hourly  shifting  their  relations,  and  cauf  no  more  be  ascertained  in  a  dictionary,  than 
a  grove,  in  theagitatiqn  of  a  stonn>  c^  be  accurately,  delineated  from  its  picture 
in  the  water. 

The  particle^  are  among  all  nations  applied  with  so  great  latitude,  tha^  they  are 
not  easily  reducible.under  any  regular  scheme  of  explication;  thi& difiiculty  is  not 
less,  nor  perhaps  gt:eater,  in  English,  than  in  othe^  languages.    I  have  laboured 
them  with  diligence,  J  Jhope  with  success ;  such  at  least  as  can  be  expect  in  a 
task,  which  no  man,  however  learned  or  sagacious,  has  yet  been  able  to  perform. 
"  ;  Sonie  words  ^tbjere  dxf^  which  I  cannot  explain,  because  I  clp  not  understand  them^ 
these  might  have  been  omitted  very  often  with  little  inconvenience,  but  I  would 
not  so  far  indulge,  my  vanity  as  to  decline  this  confession :  fbr  when  TuVy  owns 
himself  ignorant  whether  les^tis,  in  the  twelve  tables,  means  a  fuiieral  sojig,  or 
f^uming  garmmf;  and- Aristotk  doubts  whether  ov^fv^,  in  the  Iliad,  signiiies  a 
mule,  or  muleteer,  I  may  surely^  li^thout  shame^  leave  some  obsoirities  to  happier 
industry,  or  future  informatk)i|.  . 

•  The  rigour  of  interpretative  lexicography  requires  that  the  explanation,  and  tk^ 
ifiord  explamtd,  should  be  always  redprotal;  this  I' have  always  endeavoured  but 
could  not  always  attain.  Words  are  seldom  exactly  s}'nonini©us ;  a  new  term  wa 
not  introduced,  but  because  the  former  was  thought  inadequate :  names,  therefore 
have  often  many  ideas,  but  few  ideas  have  many  names.  It  wa$  then  necessarj 
to  use  the  proximate  word,  for  the  deficiency  of  single  terms  can  very  aeldom  b 
supplied  by  circumlocution  -,  nor  is  the  inconvenience  great  of  such  mutilated  iri 
terpretations,  because  the  sense  ihay  easily  be  collected  entire  from  the  examples. 

In  evtry  word  of  extensive  use,  it  was  requisite  to  mark  the  progress  of  its  meat 
ing,  and  show  by  what  giadations  of  intermediate .  iieose  it  has  passed  from  its  j^x 
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initire  to  its  xemote  and  accidental  signification  >  so  that  every  foregoing  explana* 
tm  should  tend  to  that  which  follows^  and  the  series  be  regularly  concatenated  from 
the  first  notion  to  the  last. 

This  is  specioa^,  but  not  .always  practicable ;  kindred  senses  may  be  so  inter- 
woTeo,  that  the  perplexity  cannot  be  disentangled^  nor  any  reason  be  assigned  why  one 
ihoald  be  ranged  before  the  other.  When  the  radical  idea  branches  out  into  paral- 
lel ramifications,  how  can  a  consecutive  series  be  formed  of  senses  in  their  nature 
collateral  ?  The  shades  of  meaning  sometimes  pass  imperceptibly  into  each  other } 
80  that  though  on  one  side  they  apparently  difier,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  mark  the 
poiDt  of  contacL  Ideas  of  the  same  race,  though  not  exactly  alikQ,  are  sometimes 
solitde  difieient,  that  no  words  can  express  the  dissimilitude,  though  the  mind 
easily  perceives  it,  when  they  are  exhibited  together  5  and  sometimes  thei:e  is  such 
a  confusion  of  acceptations,  that  discernment  is  wearied,  and  distinction  puzzled, 
asd  perseverance  herself  hurries  to  an  end,  by  crowding  together  what  she  cannot 
leparate. 

These  conq^laints  of  difficult  will,  by  those  -^that  hove  never  considered  words 
beyond  their  popular  use,  be  thought  cHily  the  jargon  of  «  man  willing  to  magnify 
his  labours,  and  procure  veneration  to  his  studies  by  involution  and  obscuri^.  But 
ereiy  vt  is  obscure  to  those  that  have  not  learned  it :  this  uncertainty  of  terms,  and^ 
conunixtore  of  ideas,  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  joined  philosophy  with 
grammar;  and  if  I  have  not  expressed  them  very  clearly,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  J  am  speaking  of  that  which  words  are  insufficient  to  explain-. 

The  original  sense  of  wordr  is  often  driven  out  of  use  by  their  metaphorical  ac- 
ceptations, yet  must  be  inserted  for  the  sake  of  a  regular  origination.  Thus  I  know 
not  whether  ardour  is  used  for  material  haU,  or  whether^^tfgrflnf ,  in  EngUsh,  ev^ 
signifies  the  same  with  burning ;  yet  such  are  the  primitive  ideas  of  these  words, 
which  are  therefore  set  first,  though  without  examples,  that  the  figurative  senses 
naj  be  commodiously  deduced. 

Such  is  the  exuberance  of  signification  which  many  words  have  obtained,  that 
It  was  scarcely  possible  to  collect  all  their  senses  $  j^ometimes  the  meaning  of  de* 
livatives  most  be  sought  in  the  mother  term,  and  sometimes  deficient  explanations 
of  the  primitive  may  be  supplied  in  the  train  of  derivation.  In  any  case  of  doubt 
or  difficulty,  it  will  be  always  pn^r  to  examine  all  the  words  of  the  saioe  race ; 
for  some  words  are  slightiy  passed  over  to  avoid  repetition,  some  admitted  ea^r  and 
clearer  explanation  than  others,  and  all  will  be  better  understood,  as  they  are  con-» 
sidered  in  greater  variety  of  structures  and  relations. 

All  the  interpretations  of  words  art  not  written  with  the  same  skill,  or  the  same 
happiness :  things  equally  easy  in  themselves,  are  not  all  equally  easy  to  any  single 
mind.  Every  writer  of  a  long  work  commits  errours,  where  there  appears  neither 
amtngmty  to  mislead,  nor  obscurity  to  confound  him ;  and«  in  a  search  like  this, 
many  fisBcitiea  of  expression  will  be  casually  overlooked,  many  convenient  paral- 
lels will  be  forgotten,  and  many  particulars  wUl  admit  improvement  fi:om  a  mipd  * 
utterly  qnfiqnal  to  the  whole  performance. 

But  many  seeming  fiiults  are  to  be  imputed  rather  to  the  nature  of  the  ,uuder« 
taking,  than  the  negligence  of  the  performer.    Thus  some  explanations  are  un« 
aroidiUy  teoiprocal  or  circular^  as  Atac^,  ike  female  of  the  stag ;  stag,  the  male  if  tfit 
VOL.  I.  *  b  : 
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kind*  sometimes  easier  words  are  changed  into  harder^  as  burial  into  sepuUurt  of 
interment,  drier  into  desiccatire,  dryness  into  siccity  or  aridity.  Jit  into  paroxysm  ;  f^ 
the  easiest  word,  whatever  it  be,  can  never  be  translated  into  one  more  easy.  But 
easiness  and  difficulty  are  merely  relative,  and  if  the  present  prevalence  of  oar  lan- 
guage -should  invite  foreigners  to  this  dictionary,  many  will  be  assisted  by  those 
words  which  now  seem  only  to  increase  or  produce  obscurity.  For  this  reason  I 
have  endeavoured  frequently  to  join  a  Tettipnick  and  Roman  interpretadoD,  as  to 
CHEER,  to  gladden,  or  exhilarate,  that  evtry  learner  of  English  may  be  assisted  by 
his  own  tongue. 

The  solution  of  all  difficulties^  and  the  supply  of  all  defects,  must  be  sought  in  the 
examples  subjoined  to  the  various  senses  of  each  word,  and  ranged  according  to  the 
time  of  their  authors. 

When  I  first  collected  these  authorities,  I  was  desirous  tliat  every  quotation  should 
be  useful  to  some  other  end  than  the  illustration  of  a  word  5  I  therefore  extracted 
from  philosophers  principles  of  science ;  from  historians  remarkable  facts }  from 
chymists  complete  processes  3  from  divines  striking  exhortations  j  and  from  poets 
beautiful  descriptions.  Such  is  design,  while  it  is  yet  at  a  distance  from  execution. 
When  the  time  called  upornne  to  range  this  accumulation  of  elegance  and  wisdom  into 
an  alphabetical  series,  I  soon  discovered  that  the  bulk  of  my  volumes  would  fright 
away  the  student,  and  was  forced  to  depart  from  my  scheme  of  including  all  that 
was  pleasing  or  useful  in  English  literature,  and  reduce  my  transcripts  very  ofren  to 
clusters  of  words,  in  which  scarcely  any  meaning  is  retained  5  thus  to  the  weariness  of 
copying,  I  was  condenmed  to  add  the  vexation  of  expunging.  Some  passages  I 
have  yet  spared>  which  may  relieve  the  labour  of  verbal  searches,  and  intersperse 
with  verdure  and  flowers  the  dusty  desarts  of  barren  philology. 

The  examples,  thus  mutilated,  are  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  conveying  the 
sentiments  or  doctrine  of  their  authors ;  the  word  iot  the  sake  of  which  they  are 
inserted,  with  all  its  appendant  clauses,  has  been  carefiilly  preserved  5  but  it  xnay 
sometimes  happen,  by  hasty  detruncation,  that  the  general  tendency  of  the  sentence 
may  be  changed :  the  divine  may  desert  his  tenets,  or  the  philosopher  his  system. 

Some  of  the  examples  have  been  taken  from  writers  who  were  never  men^ 
♦loned  as  masters  of  elegance  or  models  of  style  j  but  words  must  be  sought  where 
they  are  used  j  and  in  what  pages,  eminent  for  purity,  can  terms  of  manufacture  or 
agriculture  be  found  ?  Many  quotations  serve  no  other  purpose,  than  that  of  prov- 
ing the  bare  existence  of  words,  and  are  therefore  selected  with  less  scrupulousness 
than  those  which  are  to  teach  their  structures  and  relations. 

My  purpose  was  to  admit  no  testimony  of  living  authors,  that  I  might'not  be 
misled  by  partiality,  and  that  none  of  my  contemporaries  might  have  reason  to  coin-» 
plain  'y  nor  have  I  departed  from  this  resdution,  but  when  some  performance  of  un* 
common  excellence  excited  my  veneration,  when  my  memory  supplied  me  from 
late  books  with  an  example  that  was  vf^anting,  or  when  my  heart,  in  4e  tenderness 
of  friendship,  solicited  admission  for  a  &vourite  name. 

So  far  have  I  been  from  any  care  to  grace  my  pages  with  modern  decorations, 
that  I  have  studiously  endeavoured  to  collect  examples  and  authorities  from  the 
writers  before  tberestoratioff,  whose  works  I  regard  as  the  welU  <f  English  undefiM, 
as  the  pvue  sources  of  genuine  diction.    Our  language^  for  almost  a  century^  has^ 
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bf  Ae  coDcanence  of  many  causei ,  been  gradually  departing  from  its  original 
Teutomck  character,  and  deviating  toward  a  Gallick  structure  and  phraseolojry,  from 
which  it  ought  to  be  our  endeavonr  t,o  recal  it,  by  making  our  ancient  volumes  the 
gRHmdwork  of  style,  admitting  anoong  the  additions  of  later  times,  only  suck  as  may 
lupply  teal  deficiencies,  such  as  are  readily  adc^ted  by  the  genius  of  our  tongue, 
and  inoQiponite  easily  with  our  native  idioms. 

fiat  as  every  language  has  a  time  of  rudeness  antecedent  to  perfection,  as  well  as 
cf  £dfie  refinement  and  declension,  I  have  been  cautious  lest  my  zeal  for  antiquity 
might  drive  me  into  times  too  remote,  and  crowd  my  book  with  words  now  no 
longer  luderstood.  J  have  fixed  Sidneys  work  fi>r  the  boundary,  beyond  which  I 
make  few  excursicnis.  From  the  authors  which  rose  in  the  time  of  Elisabeth j  a 
speech  might  be  formed  adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of  use  and  elegance.  If  the 
language  of  theology  were  extracted  from  Hooker  and  the  translation  of  the  Bible  $ 
the  tenns  of  natural  knowledjge  from  Bacon  -,  the  phrases  of  policy,  war,  and  navi- 
gatioo  fiom  Raieigh  ;  the  dialect  of  poetry  and  fiction  from  Spenser  and  Sidneif  ;  and 
the  diction  of  common  life  from  Shakspeare,  few  ideas  would  be  lost  to  mankind, 
for  want  of  EngUsh  words,  in  which  they  might  be  expressed. 

It  is  not  sufiicient  that  a  word  is  found,  imless  it  be  so  combined  as  that  its  mean^ 
ing  is  apparently  determined  by  the  tract  and  tenour  of  the  sentence  5  such  pas- 
sages I  have  therefore  chosen,  and  when  it  happened  that  any  author  gave  a  dcfini- 
ticm  of  a  term,  or  such  an  explanation  as  is  eqjaival^nt  to  a  definition,  I  have  placed 
his  authority  as  a  supplement  to  my  own,  without  regard  to  the  chronological  order, 
that  is  otherwise  observed. 

Some  words.  Indeed,  stand  unsupported  by  any  authority,  but  they  are  com* 
moDly  derivative  nouns  or  adverbs,  formed  from  their  primitives  by  regular  and  con* 
stant  analogy,  or  names  of  things  seldom  occurring  in  books,  or  words  of  which  I 
have  reason  to  doubt  the  existence. 

There  is  more  danger  of  censure  from  the  multiplicity  than  paucity  of  exam- 
ples ;  authorities  will  sometimes  seem  to  have  been  accumulated  without  necessity  or 
use,  and  perhaps  some  will  be  found,  which  might,  without  loss,  have  been  omitted. 
But  a  work  of  this  kind  is  not  hastily  to  be  charged  with  super^uities :  those 
quotations,  which  to  careless  or  unskilfrd  perusers  appear  only  to  rt^pcat  the  same 
sense,  will  often  exhibit  to  a  more  accurate  examiner,  diversities  of  signification, 
or,  at  least,  aSoxd  different  shades  of  the  same  meaning  :  one  will  show  the  word 
applied  to  persons,  another  to  things ;  one  will  express  an  ill,  another  a  good,  and 
a  third  a  neutral  sense  5  one  will  prove  the  expression  genuine  from  an  anciea|:  au- 
thor >  anocfaer  will  show  it  elegant  from  a  modem :  a  doubtful  authi^rity  is  corro- 
borated by  another  of  more  credit }  an  ambiguous  sentence  js  ascertained  by  a  pas- 
sage dear  and  determinate  3  the  word,  how  ofrep  soever  repeated,  appears  with 
new  associates  and  in  different  combinations,  and  every  quotatign  contributes  some- 
thing to  the  stability  or  enlargement  of  the  language. 

When  words  axe  used  equivocally,  I  receive  them  in  either  sense }  when  ibey  are 
metaphorical,  I  adopt  them  in  their  primitive  acceptation. 

I  have  sometimes,  though  rarely,  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  exhibiting  a  genea- 
logy of  sentisiients,  by  showing  how  one  author  copied  the  thpughts  and  diction  ef 
aiMther:   sncb  q[uotations  are  indeed  little  more  than  repetitions,  which  migh'-. 
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justly  be  censured^  did  tb^  09t  gratify  the  mUid,  I7  affbnUag  a  Idn^ 
history. 

The  varioiis  syntactical  structures  occurring  in  the  examples  hzvt  been  carefully 
noted ;  the  licence  or  negligence  with  which  many  words  have  been  hitherto  used, 
has  made  our  style  caprick)us  and  indet^minate :  when  die  different  combinations 
of  the  same  word  are  exhibited  together^  the  preference  is  readily  given  to  pio^ety, 
and  I  have  ofben  endeavoured  to  diiect  the  choice. 

Thus  have  I  laboured,  by  settling  the  orthography,  displaying  the  analogy,  regu- 
lating the  structures,  and  ascertaining  the  signification  of  English  words,  to  perform 
all  the  parts  of  a  faithful  lexicographer :  but  I  have  not  always  executed  my  own 
scheme,  or  satisfied  my  own  expectations.  The  work,  whatever  proofs  of  diligence 
and  attention  it  may  exhibit,  is  yet  citable  of  many  improvements  r  die  orthography 
which  I  recommend  is  still  contrevertible,  the  etymology  which  I  adopt  is  unc^rtain^ 
and  perhaps  fiequendy  erroneous  j  the  explanations  are  sometimes  too  much  con- 
tracted, and  sometimes  too  much  diffused;  the  significations  are  disdi^utshed 
rather  with  subtilty  than  skill,  and  the  attention  is  harassed  with  unnecessaiy  mi* 
nuteness. 

The  examples  are  too  often  injudiciously  truncated,  and  perhaps  sometimes,  I 
hope  very  rarely,  aUeged  in  a  Hiistaken  sense  j  for  in  making  this  ccdlection  I  trusted 
more  to  memory,  than,  in  a  state  of  disquiet  and  embarrassment,  memory  can  con- 
tain, and  purposed  to  supply  at  the  review  what  was  left  incom^^te  in  the  first 
transcription. 

Many  terms  appropriated  to  particular  occupations,  though  necessary  and  sigiii- 
ficant,  are  undoubtedly  omitted ;  and  of  the  words  most  stu^oudy  considered  and 
exemplified,  many  senses  have  escaped  observation. 

Yet  these  failings,  however  fi^equent,  may  admit  extenuation  and  apology.  To 
have  attempted  much  is  always  laudable,  even  when  the  enterprise  is  above  the 
strength  tbat;^  imdcrtakes  it :  To  rest  below  his  own  aim  is  incident  to  every  one 
whose  fancy  is  acth-e,  and  whose  views  are  comprehensive ;  nor  is  any  man  satisfied 
with  himself  because  he  has  done  much,  but  because  he  can  conceive  little. 
When  first  I  engaged  in  this  work,  I  resolved  to  leave  neither  words  nor  things  un- 
jexamined,  and  pleased  myself  with  a  prospect  of  the  houi%  which  I  diould  revel 
away  in  feasts  of  literature,  the  obscure  recesses  of  northern  learning  which  I  should 
enter  and  ransack,  the  treasures  with  which  I  expected  every  search  into  diose  neg- 
lected mines  to  reward  my  labour,  and  the  triumph  with  which  I  should  display 
my  acquisitions  to  mankind.  When  1  had  thus  inquired  into  the  origii^  of  words^ 
I  resolved  to  show  likewise  my  attention  to  tilings ;  to  pierce  deep  into  every  sci^x^a, 
to  enquire  the  nature  of  every  substance  of  which  I  inserted  the  name,  to  VfSH^ 
every  idea  by  a  definition  stricUy  logical,  and  exhibit  every  production  in  art  or 
pature  in  an  accurate  description,  that  my  book  might  be  in  place  of  231  other  die- 
^onaries,  whether  appellative  or  technical.  But  these  were  the  dreams  of  a  poet 
doomed  at  last  to  wake  a  lexicographer.  I  soon  fi>und  that  it  is  too  late  to  look  for 
instruments,  when  the  work  calls  for  execution,  and  that  whatever  abilities  I  had 
brought  to  my  task,  with  those  I  must  finally  perfivm  it  To  deliberate  whenever 
I  doubted,  to  enquire  whenever  I  was  ignorant,  vtrould  have  protracted  the  uoder- 
fak'mg  without  ead,  mi,  perfaaps;,  without  much  improvement;  fin:  I  did  not  find 
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hf  mf  fint  experiments^  diat  vbat  I  had  not  of  my  own  was  easily  to  be  obtmned : 
I  nv  that  one  enqtury  only  gave  occasion  to  another^  that  book  referred  to  book, 
ibrt to  search  was  not  always  to  find,  and  to  find  was  not  always  to  be  informedi 
sad  dial  ^uft  to  ptursoe  perfection,  was  like  the  first  inhabitants  of  Arcadia,  to  chase 
tftt  mo,  whkk,  when  they  had  reached  the  hill  where  he  seemed  to  rest,  was  still 
befadd  at  the  aanae  distance  from  them. 

I  then  contracted  my  design,  determining  to  ccHifide  in  myself,  and  no  longer  to 
solicit  aojuliariesj  which  produced  more  incnmlMnance  ihia  assistance :  by  this  I 
obtained  at  least  one  advantage,  that  I  set  limits  to  my  work,  which  would  in  time 
he  eaded,  thoagh  not  completed. 

Despondaocy  has  never  so  fiur  prevailed  as  to  depress  me  to  negligence ;  some 
Mts  will  at  last  appear  to  be  the  effects  of  anxious  diligence  and  persevering  ac* 
^ity;  The  nice  and  subtle  ramifications  of  meaning  were  not  easily  avoided  by  e 
nund  intent  upon  accuracy,  and  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  disentangling  com* 
hmationa,  and  separating  similitudes.  Many  of  the  distinctions  which  to  common 
readers  appear  useless  and  idle,  will  be  found  real  and  io^portant  by  men  versed  ia 
die  school  of  philosophy,  without  which  no  ifictionary  can  ever4)e  accurately  com* 
piled,  or  skilfully  examined. 

Sonoe  senses  however  there  are,  which,  though  not  the  same,  are  yet  so  neaiijr 
allied,  that  they  aie  oAen  confounded.  Most  men  think  indbtinctly,  and  therefore 
caoDot  speak  with  exactness ;  and  consequently  some  examples  might  be  indiflerentlj 
put  to  either  significatipn :  this  uncertainty  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  me,  who  do  not 
ibrm,  but  register  the  language;  who  do  not  teach  men  how  they.should  think,  but 
relate  how  they  have  hitherto  expressed  their  thoughts. 

The  imperfect  sense  of  some  examples  I  lamented,  but  could  not  remedy,  and 
hope  they  will  be.  compensated  by  innumerable  passage  selected  with  •propriety', 
and  preserved  with  exactness ;  some  shining  with  sparks  of  imagination,-and  some 
replete  with  treasures  <^  wisdom. 

The  ofthography  and  etymology,  though  imperfect,  are  not  iihperfect  for  want  of 
caie,  hat  because  care  wiU  not  always  be  successful,  and  recollection  or  informatioii 
oome  too  late  for  use. 

That  many  terms  of  art  and  manufacture  are  omitted,  must  be  frankly  acknow* 
le^ed;  but  for  this  defect  I  may  boldly  allege  that  it  was  unavoidable :  I  could  not' 
virit  caverns  to  learn  the  niinefs  language,  nor  take  a  voyage  to  peafect  my  skill  in 
the  dbkct  of  navigation,  nor  visit  the  warehouses  of  merchants,  and  shops  of  arti* 
fKen,  to  gain  the  names  of  wares,  toels,  and  operations,  of  which  no  mention  is 
fiaind  in  books;  what  &vourable  accident,  or  easy  enquiry  brought  within  my 
nadi,  has  not  been  neglected;  but  it  had  been  a  hopeless  labour  to  glean  up 
words,  by  coorting  living  information,  and  contesting  with  the  suUenneas  of  one, 
<nd  the  roo^mess  of  another. 

Ih  furnish  the  academicians  ddla  Cru$ca  with  words  of  this  kind,  a  series  of  co- 

^ladies  called  Ul  Fkra,  or  the  Fair,  was  professedly  written  by  Bmmaroii ;  but  I  had 

^  such  aaustant,  and  therefore  was  content  to  want  what  they  must  have  wanted 

lihsirise,  had  they  not  luckily  been  so  supplied. 

Nor  ave  all  vroidi  which  are  not  found  in  the  vocabulaiyj  to  be  hmenled  as  omis- 
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•ions.  Of  the  kborious  and  mercantile  part  of  the  people^  the  diction  is  in  a  greil 
measure  casual  and  mutable ;  many  of  their  terms  are'  formed  for  some  temporary  oi 
local  convenience^  and  though  current  at  certain  times  and  places,  are  in  others  ut< 
terly  unknown.  This  fugidve  cant,  which  is  always  in  a  sUte  of  increase  or  decay 
cannot  be  regarded  as  any  part  of  the  durable  materials  of  a  language,  and  tberefon 
must  be  suflered  to  perish  with  other  things  unworthy  of  preservation. 

Care  will  sometimes  betray  to  the  appearance  of  negligence.  He  that  is  catchin| 
opportunities  which  seldom  occur^  will  suffer  those  to  pass  by  unregarded,  whici 
Jbe  expects  hourly  to  return ;  he  that  is  searching  for  rare  and  remote  things,  wi 
neglect  those  that  are  obvious  and  familiar :  thus  many  of  the  most  common  an 
curioiy  words  have  been  inserted  with  little  illustration,  because  in  gathering  th 
aothcM-itieSy  I  forbore  to  copy  those  which  I  thought  likely  to  occur  whenever  the 
were  wanted.  It  is  remarkable  that^  in  reviewing  my  collection^  I  found  the  woi 
Sea  unexemplified. 

Hius  it  happens,  that  in  things  difEcult  there  is  danger  from  ignorance,  and 
ihings  easy  from  confidence;  the  mind,  afraid  of  greatness^  and  disdainful  of  litd< 
ness,  hastily  withdraws  herself  from  painful  searches,  and  passes  with  scornful  r 
pidity  over  tasks  not  adequate  to  her  powers ;  sometimes  too  secure  for  caution,  ai 
again  too  anxious  for  vigorous  effort  5  sometimes  idle  in  a  plain  path,  and  som 
times  distrapted  in  labyrinths,  and  dissipated  by  different  intentions. 

A  large  work  b  difficult  because  it  is  large,  even  though  all  its  parts  mi^t  sin^ 
be  performed  with  facility  y  where  there  are  many  things  to  be  done,  each  must 
jllowed  its  share  of  time  and  labour,  in  the  proportion  only  which  it'  bears  to  1 
whole }  nor  can  it  be  expected,  that  the  stones  which  form  the  dome  of  a  tem] 
ihould  be  squared  and  polished  like  the  diamond  of  a  ring. 

Of  the  event  of  this  work,  far  which,  having  laboured  it  with  so  much  appli 
tion>  I  cannot  but  have  some  degree  of  parental  fondness,  it  is  natural  to  form  c( 
jectuies.    Those  who  have  been  persuaded  to  think  well  of  my  design,  will  req\ 
that  it  should  fix  our  language,  and  put  a  stop  to  those  alterations  which  time 
chance  have  hitherto  been  suffered  to  make  in  it  without  opposition.     With 
consequence  I  will  confess  that  I  flattered  myself  for  a  while;  but  now  beglr 
fear  that  I  have  indulged  expectation  which  neither  reason  nor  experience  can 
tify.    When  we  see  men  grow  old  and  die  at  a  certain  time  one  after  anot 
fit>m  century  to  century,  we  laugh  at  the  elixir  that  promises  to  prolong  lii 
a  thousand  years  $  and  with  equal  justice  may  the  lexicographer  be  derided,  ^ 
being  able  to  produce  no  example  of  a  nation  that  has  preserved  their  words 
-phrases  from  mutability,  shall  imagine  that  his  dictionary  can  embalm  his 
guage^  and  secure  it  from  corruption  and  decay,  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  ch 
sublunary  nature,  and  clear" the  world  at  once  from  folly,  vanity,  and  afiectatio] 
With  this  hope,  however,  academies  have  been  instituted,  to  guard  the  av€ 
of  their  languages,  to  retain  fugitives,  and  repulse  intruders :  but  their  vigi 
and  activity  have  hidierto  been  vaiii ;  sounds  are  too  volatile  and  subtile  for 
restraints ;  to  enchain  syllables,  and  to  lash  the  wind,  are  equally  the  underta 
of  pride,  unwilling  to  measure  its  desires  by  its  strength.    The  French  langua^ 
visibly  changed  under  the  inspection  of  the  academy  j  the  style  of  Am^loVs  tr 
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ticD  o[  fttber  Pjv/  is  observed  by  Le  Courayer  to  be  unpen  passi ;  and  no  liaiien  wilt 
maiotam  that  the  diction  of  any  modem  writer  is  not  perceptibly  different  6oxa 
that  of  BoccffOf>  Mackurcd,  or  Caro. 

Total  and  sudden  transformations  of  a  language  seldom  happen;  conquests  and 
migratkmsare  now  very  rare :  but  there  are  other  causes  of  change,  which^  though 
slow  in  their  operation,  and  invisible  in  their  progress,  are  perhaps  as  much  supe-^ 
riour  to  human  resistance,  as  the  revolutions  of  the  sky,  or  intumescence  of 
the  tide.  Commerce,  however  necessary,  however  lucrative,  as  it  depraves  the 
nwuKn,  conxipti  the  language;  they  that  have  frequent. intercourse  with  strangers, 
to  whom  they  endeavour  to  accommodate  themselves,  must  in  time  learn  a  mingled 
dialect,  like  the  jargon  which  serves  the  traffickers  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Indkta 
coasts.  This  will  not  always  be  confined  to  the  exchange,  the  warehouse^  or  the 
port,  but  will  be  communicated  by  degrees  to  other  ranks  of  the  people,  and  be  at 
bt  iocorporated  with  the  current  speech. 

There  are  likewise  internal  causes  equally  forcible.  The  language  most  likely  to 
continue  long  without  alteration  would  be  that  of  a  nation  raised  a  little,  and  but  a 
littfe,  above  barbarity,  secluded  from  strangers,  and  totally  employed  in  procuring 
tbecoDvenienciesof  Hfci  either  without  books,  or,  like  some  of  the  Mahometan 
cniDtries,  with  very  few  :  men  thus  busied  and  unlearned,  having  only  such  words 
as  CQinmoD  use  requires,  would  perhaps  long  continue  to  express  the  same  notions 
hy  the  sime  signs.  Bat  no  such  constancy  can  be  expected  in  a  people  polished  by 
am,  and  classed  by  subordination,  where  one  part  of  the  community  is  sustained 
and  accommodated  by  the  labour  of  the  other.  Those  who  have  much  leisure  to 
think,  will  always  be  enlarging  the  stock  of  ideas ;  and  every  increase  of  knowledge, 
whether  real  or  tocied,  will  produce  new  words  or  combinations  of  words. 
When  the  mind  b  unchained  from  necessity,  it  will  range  after  convenience ;  when 
it  is  kit  at  large  in  the  field  of  speculation,  it  will  shift  opinions ;  as  any  custom 
is  disused,  the  words  that  expressed  it  must  perish  with  it :  as  any  opinion  grows 
popular,  it  will  innovate  speech  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  alters  practice. 

As  by  the  cultivation  of  varioas  sciences,  a  language  is  amplified,  it  w411  be  more. 
fitfiiished  with  words  deflected  from  their  original  sense ;  the' geometrician  will  talk 
of  t  courtier's  zenith,  or  the  eccentrick  virtue  of  a  wild  hero,  and  the  physician  of 
nnguine  expectations  and  phlegmatick  delays.  Copiousness  of  speech  will  give 
^^pportonities  to  capricious  choice,  by  which  sonpe  words  will  be  preferred,  and 
cthen  degraded ;  vicissitudes  of  fashion  will  enforce  the  use  of  new,  or  extend  the 
signification  of  known  terms.  The  tropes  of  poetry  will  make  hourly  encroach- 
ments, and  the  metaphorical  will  become  the  current  sense :  prontmciation  will  be 
Tariedby  levity  or  ignorance,  and  the  pen  must  at  length  comply  with  the  tongue  ; 
iHitecate  writers  will,  at  one  time  or  other,  by  publick  infatuation,  rise  into  renown^ 
who,  not  knowing  the  original  import  of  words,  will  use  them  withcolloquial  licen* 
«fioiuoes8,  oonfound  distinction,  and  forget  propriety.  As  politeness  increases, 
soDoe  expieisieDS  will  be  conriderefi  as  too  gross  and  vulgar  for  the  delicate,  others 
as  too  fbnnal  and  ceremonious  for  the  gay  and  airy ;  new  phrases  are  therefore 
adopted,  which  most,  for  the  same  reasons,  be  in  time  dismissed.  Sv:ift,  in  his 
petty  ireatiie  on  the  EngUsh  language,  allows  that  new  words  must  sometimes  be 
introduced,  but  proposes  that  none  sbould  be  sufiS?red  to  become  obsolete.    But 
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what  makes  a  word  obsolete,  more  tlian  general  agreement  to  forbear  it?  and  ho?f 
shall  it  be  continued,  yt^hen  it  conveys  an  ofiensive  idea,  or  recalled  agUD  into  the 
mouths  of  mankind,  when  it  has  once  become  unfamiliar  by  disusCi  and  unpleas* 
ing  by  unfamiliarity  ? 

■  There  is  another  .cause  of  alteration  more  prevalent  than  any  other,  which  yet  ii 
the  present  state  of  the  world  cannot  be  obviated.  A  mixture  of  two  language 
will  produce  a  third  distinct  from  both,  and  they  will  always  be  mixed,  where  th 
chief  part  of  education,  and  the  most  conspicuous  accomplishment,  is  skill  inar 
cient  or  in  foreign  tongues.  He  that  has  long  cultivated  another  language,  will  fin 
its  words  and  combinations  crowd  upon  his  memory ;  and  haste  and  negligence,  n 
finement  and  afiectation,  will  obtrude  borrowed  terms  and  exotick  expressions. 
,  The  great  pest  of  speech  is  frequency  of  translation.  No  book  was  ever  tumc 
fiom  one  language  into  another,  without  imparting  something  of  its  native  idion 
this  is  the  most  mischievous  and  comprehensive  innovation!:  single  words  ooay  ent 
by  thousands,  and  the  fabrick  of  the  tongue  continue  the  same  i  but  new  pl^se 
logy  changes  much  at  once  $  it  alters  not  the  single  stones  of  the  building,  but  tl 
order  of  the  columns.  If  an  academy  should  be  established  for  the  cultivation 
cor  style,  which  I,  who  can  never  wish  to  see  dependax^ce  multiplied,  hope  t 
tpifit  of  English  liberty  will  hinder  or  destroy,  let  them,  instead  of  compiling  grai 
mars  and  dictionaries,  endeavour,  witli  all  their  influence,  to  stop  the  licence 
translators,  whose  idleness  and  ignorance,  if  it  be  suffered  to  proceed,  will  redi 
OS  to  babble  a  dialect  of  France. 

If  the  changes  that  we  fear  be  thus  irresistible,  what  remains  but  to  acquie 
with  silence,  as  in  the  other  insurmountable  distresses  of  humanity  ?  It  remi 
that  we  retard  what  we  cannot  repel,  that  we  palliate  what  we  cannot  ct 
Life  rnay  be  lengthened  by  care,  though  death  cannot  be  ultimately  defeat 
tongues,  like  governments,  have  a  natural  tendency  to  degeneration ;  we  have  ] 
preserved  our  constitution,  let  us  make  some  struggles  for  our  language. 

In  hope  of  living  longevity  to  that  which  its  own  natuzB  forbids  to  be  inmio 
I  have  devoted  this  book,  the  labour  of  years,  to  the  honour  of  my  country,  tha: 
may  no  longer  yield  the  palm  of  philology,  without  a  contest,  to  the  natioas  of  the  i 
tinent.  The  chief  glory  of  every  people  arises  fix>m  its  authors :  whether  I 
add  any  thing  by  my  own  writings  to  the  reputation  of  English  liter&ture^  i 
be  left  to  time :  much  of  my  life  has  been  lost  under  the  pressures  of  disease  -,  d 
has  been  trifled  away ;  and  much  ^  a)wa^«  been  spent  in  provision  for  the 
that  was  passing  over  me ;  but  I  shall  not  think  my  employment  useless  or  ign 
if  by  my  assist^ce  foreign  nations,  and  distant  ages,  gain  access  to  the  propag 
of  knowledge,  and  understand  the  teachers  of  truth  >  if  my  labours  afford 
to  the  repositories  of  science^  and  add  celebrity  to  Bacon,  to  Hooker,  to  Milton 
to  Boyle, 

When  I  am  animated  by  this  wish,  I  look  with  pleaaure  on  my  book^  ho' 
defective,  and  deliver  it  to  the  world  with4he  spirit  of  a  man  that  has  endeav 
well.  That  it  will  immediately  become  popular  I  have  not  promised  to  myseif : 
wild  blunders,  and  risible  absurdities,  from  which  no  work  of  such  multiplicit 
ever  free,  may  for  a  time  furnish  folly  witii  laughter,  and  harden  ignoranc 
contempt ;  but  usefiil  diligence  will  at  last  pxevaU,  aod  thore  nerer  can  ]k>e  w 
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(onie  who  distiogaish  desert ;  who  will  consider  that  no  dictionary  of  a  living  tongue 
^ver  can  be  perfect^  since  while  it  is  hastening  to  publication,  some  words  are 
budding,  and  some  Ming  zwky  5  that  a  whole  life  cannot  be  spent  upon  syntax  and 
etymology,  and  that  even  a  whole  life  would  not  be  sufficient;  that  he  whose  de- 
sign includes  whatever  language  can  express,  must  often  speak  of  what  he  does  not 
understand ;  that  a  writer  will  sometimes  be  hurried  by  eagerness  to  the  end,  and 
sometimes  faint  with  weariness  under  a  task,  which  Scaligcr  compares  to  the  la- 
Ixnirs  of  the  anr'd  and  the  mine  5  that  what  is  obvious  is  not  always  known,  and 
what  is  known  is  not  always  present ;  that  sudden  fits  of  jnadvertency  will  sux* 
prise  vigilance,  slight  avocations  will  seduce  attention,  and  casual  eclipses  of  the 
mind  w'dl  darken  learning  -,  and  that  the  writer  shall  often  in  vain  tiace  his  memory 
at  die  moment  of  need,  for  that  which  yesterday  he  knew  with  intuitive  readiness, 
and  which  will  come  uncalled  into  his  thoughts  to-morrow # 

In  this  work,  when  it  ehsQl  be  found  that  much  is  omitted,  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
•hat  much  likewise  is  performed  j  and  though  no  book  was  ever  sj)ared  out  of  ten- 
derness to  the  author,  and  tlie  world  is  little  solicitous  to  know  wlience  proceeded 
the  faults  of  that  which  it  condemns  j  yet  it  may  gratify  curiobity  t©  inform  it,  that 
the  English  Dictionary  was  written  with  little  assistance  of  the  lean^ed,  and  without 
any  patronage  of  the  great ;  not  in  the  soft  obscurities  of  retirement,  or  under  the 
shelter  of  academick  bowers,  but  amid  inconvenience  and  distraction,  in  sickness 
aod  in  sorrow.  It  may  repress  the  triumph  of  malignant  criticism  to  obsene,  tliat 
if  our  language  is  pot  here  fiilly  displayed,  I  have  only  failed  in  an  attempt  which  no 
human  powers  have  hitherto  completed.  If  the  lexicons  of  ancient  tongues,  now 
immutably  fixed,  and  comprised  in  a  fisw  volumes,  be  yet,  after  the  toil  of  succes- 
sive ages,  inadequate  and  delusive  ^  if  the  aggregated  knowledge,  and  co-operating 
diligence  of  the  ito/iaii  academicians,  did  not  secure  them  from  the  censure  of  Bcni; 
ifthe.embodiedcriticksof  Fiance,  when  fifly  years  had  been  spent  upon  their 
voric,  were  obliged  to  change  its  economy,  and  give  tl&eir  second  edition  another 
form,  I  may  surely  be  contented  without  the  praise  of  perfection,  which,  if  I  could 
(^in,  in  this  gloom  of  solitude,  what  would  it  avail  me  ?  1  have  protracted  my 
work  till  most  of  those  whom  I  wished  to  please  have  sunk  into  the  grave,  and  suc- 
cess and  miscarriage  are  empty  sounds  j  I  therefore  distniss  it  witli  frigid  tranquil- 
lity, baring  little  to  fear  or  hope  from  censuns  or  from  praise. 
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L  HOUGH  the  Britahu  er  Welsh  were  the  first  po6$e89ors  of  this  islaiid  wboAt 
names  are  recorded,  and  are  therefore  in  civQ  history  always  considered  as  the  pre* 
deoQssors  of  the  present  inhabhaots  3  yet  the  deduction  of 'the  English  language, 
from  the  earliest  times  of  which  we^  have  any  knowledge  to  its  present  state,  re- 
tjuiies  no  mention  of  them :  fur  we  have  so  few  words  which  can  with  any  probar 
bUtty  be  referred  to  British  roots  tliat  we  justly  regard  the  Saxons  and  /f>/«/i  as  na^ 
lions  totally  distinct.  It  has  b^en  conjectur^,  that  when  the  Saxons  Seized  this 
coQntiy,  they  suffered  the  Brittnns  to  live  among  them  in  a  state  of  vas8alage«  em- 
ployed in  the  culture  of  the  ground,  and  other  laborious  and  ignoble  services^  But 
It  is  scarcely  possible,  tliat  a  nation,  however  depressed,  should  have  been  mixed 
with  another  inconsiderable  numbers,  without  some  communication  of  tlieir  tongue> 
and  therefore,  it  may,  with  great  reason,  be  imagined,  that  thooe^  who  were  not 
ibeltered  in  the  mountains,  perished  by  the  sword. 

The  whole  fabrick  and  scheme  of  the  English  language  \%  Got  hick  or  Ttmtmkh: 
it  is  a  dialect  of  that  tongue,  which  prevails  over  all  the  northern  countries  of  Eurvpt, 
except  tlsoBse  where  the  Sclaxonian  is  spoken.  Of  these  languages  Dr.  Uii;ka  hat 
thus  exhibited  the  genealogy. 

G  O  T  H  I  C  K. 

I ^ ^^ 


AVOLO-S.WON,  ^RANCICK, 

Dutch,  German.  Islandick, 

Frisick,  Norwegian^ 

li!nglish.  ^  Swedish, 

Danish. 

Oftlie  Gofhfcl',  tlie  only  monument  remaining  is  a  copy  of  the  gospel?  somewhat 
niuul^iied,  whidi,  from  the  silver  with  which  tlie  characters  are  adorned,  is  gall«d 
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tiie  fnkef  boofi.  It  is  now  preserved  at  Upsal,  and  having  been  twice  puWiahed 
before,  has  been  lately  reprinted  at  Oxford,  under  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Lye,  the 
editor  of  Jvnms,  Whether  die  diction  of  tliis  venerable  manuscript  be  purely 
Gofhick,  has  been  doubted :  it  seems  however  to  exhibit  the  most  ancient  dialect 
now  to  be  found  in  the  Tcutonivk  race ;  and  the  Saxon,  which  is  the  original  of  the 
present  English,  was  either  derived  from  it,  or  both  have  descended  from  some 
copimon  pareht. 

What  was  the  form  of  the  Saxon  language,  when,  about  the  year  450,  they  first 
entered  Britain,  canndt  now  be  kiK)wn.  They  seem  to  have  been  a  people  without 
learning,  and  ver)'  probably  without  an  alphabet  >  their  speech,  dierefore,  having  been 
always  cursory  and  extemporaneous,  must  have  been  artless  and  unconnected,  with- 
out any  modes  of  transition  or  involution  of  clauses;  which  abruptness  and  incon- 
nection  may  be  observed  even  in  their  later  wTitings.  This  barbarity  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  continued  during  their  wars  with  the  Briiaim,  which  for  a  time  left 
them  no  leisure  for  softer  studies  -,  nor  is  there  any  reason  for  supposing  it  abated 
till  tlie  year  570,  when  Augnstine  came  from  Home  to  convert  them  to  christianhy. 
The  christian  religion  always  implies  or  produces  a  certain  degree  of  civility  and 
learning  3  they  tlien  became  by  degrees  acquainted  with  the  Roman  language,  and 
so  gained,  from  time  to  time,  some  knowledge  and  elegance,  till  in  threp  centuries 
they  hai  formed  a  language  papabk  of  expressing  all  the  ientimeots  of  ^  civilised 
people,  afl" appears  by  king  AlfreWs  paraphrase  or  hnftation  df  hoethius,  and  his  short 
preface,  which  I  have  selected  as  the  first  specimen  of  ancient  English. 


CAP.    I, 

On  ^aejie  tibe  pe  Cotan  op  6i%^m  maexfe  pif  Romana  pice  jepm  upahopon. 
•J  mif  hcopa  cynni^um.  Raebjota  anb  GaJlepica  paejion  harnc.  llomane  bnpij 
abpsecon.  anb  eall  Iralia  pice  ^  \y  becpux  f  am  munrum  ^  Sicilia  ^am  calonbe  m 
anpalb  ^epehton.  -j  ))a  aegtep  )>ani  popep ppecenan  cyumjum  Deobpic  peifjj 
iro  |>am  ilcan  pice,  ye  Deobpic  paep  Amulmja.  he  paep  Epij-rcn.  feah  he  on  ]>ain 
Appianifcan  jebrolan  ^uphpunobe.  )3e  jeher  Rontanum  hif  ppeonbpcip?. 
)-pa  ^  hi  moptan  ncopa  ealbpihra  pyn^e  bcon.  Ac  he  j>a  jehar  ppi^e  ypele 
^elappre.  ^  ))pi^e  ppaj>e  jeenbobe  nub  manejimi  mane.  ^  pep  to  cacan  o^pmn 
unapimebum  /plum.  *f  |»e  lohannep  pone  papan  her  opplean.  Da  pap  y^um 
conpul.  'f  pc  hepeToha  hatap.  Boetiup  paep  haren.  pe  paep  in  boccpseptum  ^ 
on  populb  )»eapum  pc  pihtpipepta.  6e  ^a  onjjear  fa  manijpealban  jrpel  ke  pe 
cynm';^  Deobpic  pij>  f am  Epiprenanbome  ^  pij)  pam  Romanipcum  pirum  oybe. 
he  fa  ^emunbe  ^apa  epneppa  •]  bapa  ealbpihta  ^  hi  tmbep  ^am  tapefium 
hapbon  heopa  ealbhlapopbum.  Da  on^an  he  pmcajan  "j  leopnijan  on  him 
pelpum  hu  he  jJ  pice  ^m  unpihrpipan  cyninje  apeppan  mihte.  -3  on  pybc 
'^eleappulpa  anb  on  pihtpippa  anpalb  sebpm^an.  Senbe  fa  bijellice  aepenb- 
jeppitu  to  f  am  Eapepc  to  tonptantinopolim.  baep  ip  Epeca  heah  bupj  *j  heopa 
c>neptol.  pop  fam  pe  Eapepe  paep  heopa  calbhlapopb  cynncp.  baebon  hme  fact 
he  mm  to  heopa  tpiptenbpme  *j  to  heopa  ealbpihtum  jepultumcbe.  Da  j$ 
unseat  pe  paellipeopa  cyninj  Deobpic.  ISa  het  he  hipe  ^ebpm^an  on  capcepnc 
•3  f  a^  mne  belucan.  Da  hit  ^a  jelomp  *f  pe  appyp^a  paep  on  ppa  micelpe 
iieapaneppe  becgm.  fa  paep  He  ppa  micle  ppiwp  on  hip  CDobe  jebpepeb.  ppa 
hip  COob  aep  ppi^op  to  fam  populb  pae.  f um  ungepob  pep.  -3  he  fea  uaiipe 
ppoppe  be  innan  fam  capcepne  ne  jemunbe.  ac  he  jepcoU  mpol  op  bune  on 
fa  plop.  -3  hme  aptpehrc  ppif e  unpot.  aub  opmob  hine  pelpne  ponjan  pcpau 
1  f  up  pmgenbe  cpef . 


CAP.    11. 

DA  ho«  f e  ic  ppccca  jeo  luptbaephce  ponj.  ic  p^al  rfo  heopienbe  pinsan* 
•3  mib  ppi  unjfpabum  popbum  jepettan.  f eali  ic  geo  hpilum  jecoplice  punbe. 
ac  ic  fiu  pepeubc  -3  jipacnbc  op  jejiabpa  popba  mippo.  vat  abl^nban  f  ap  unget- 
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fteopflo  |K^iilt>  |*^l^a*  *]  me  )a  fofxltzxn  rpa  blmbne  on  fif  buuaie  faol.  9a 
be/teapoboD  aelcefie  Uiftbaenncj-fe  fa  %a  ic  hun  xppe  btzjx  rjiupobe,  ^a  penbon 
hi  me  beopa  base  ro  anb  me  mib  ealle  pnomxepiian.  To  phon  f  ceqiban  la  mine 
tft«nb  fe^an  far  ic  jcfalij  men  pae|ae.  nu  macs  fc  beon  2ej-ash3  j-e  9e  («i 
i^  ;^efielj>um  Suphpuman  ne  moT:  - 

GAP.  m. 

J>A  ic  fa  ^ir  leof .  q»a^  Boetmf .  ^eomnienbe  apinjen  hae)n>e.  &  com  Saeji 
jan  m  to  me  heopencunb  ))if  bom.  *]  f  min  raujmenbe  CDbbnub  hiy  pojibum  ge- 
jjiette.  -J  fur  cpaef .  pn  ne  capr  f u  f e  mon  f e  on  mmjie  j-colc  paspe  ajceb  *j 
jelaefieb.  Xc  nponon  pupbe  f  u  mib  f  ij-pim  populb  j-onjpim  f  up  f  pif  e  gef - 
pcDceb.  buroQ  ic  par  ;f  f u  ksepj^  ^afia  pmna  to  hpaf  e  jronjiren  ^e  ic  f e  011 
fealDe.  Da  elipobe  j*c  ))ifbom  -j  q^sf .  Depiraf  nu  apip^ebe  populb  f ojaja  op 
muKf  f egenef  COobe.  pofvf am  je  pnb  fa  maeftan  jrceaf an.  Laetaf  hme  cp5 
hpeofipm  ro  minum  lajium.  Da  eobe  jre  ]9irbom  neafi.  cpaef  Boermf .  nuoum 
bpeoppenban  j^efohre.  *]  hir  j*pa  mopolil  npser  hpej^a  upajiasbe.  abfii^be  fa 
irnnenef  COobejr  ea^an.  anb  hir  pp^n  blifuro  p ojibum*  hpaefep  hir  oocaeope  hij* 
Pfte/imobpfi.  mib  )Sam  fe  9a  ^  CDob  pif  bepenbe.  9a  ^ecneop  hir  fpife 

£pi(«:ek  hif  ajne  mobo^.  *f  paef  fe  )Jij-bom  f e  hir  lanje  ae,n  rybe  -3  laefibe.  ac 
iton^eat  hi]*  lajie  fpife  rorojienne  *]  fpife  rob^ocenne  mib  byfi^a  hoiibum* 
tJ  lune  fa  f|ian  Ini.f  ^epupbe.  Da  anbj-pynbe  fe  )5if bom  him  -3  f lebe.  -f  luf 
Sto^pan'  haepbon  hme  f  pa  roropenne.  f  ae|i  f  aep  hi  reolihobon  j$  hi  hme  eallae 
babban  j-cecdbon.  ac  bli  ;^nnx)^jiia'6  montf ealb  byf  15  on  faefie  pojirriupunjsa. 
*)  on  f am  Jilpe  buran  beoyia  npelc  epr  ro  hyjit  bore  jecififie :  • 

This  may  perhaps  be  considerisd  as  a  specimen  of  the  Saxon  in  its  highest  state  of 
purity,  for  here  are  scarcely  any*  words  borrowed  from  tbe  Rmnan  dialects. 

Of  the  following  version  of  die  gospels  the  age  is  not  certainly  known,  but  it  was 
probably  written  between  the  time  of  J  if  red  and  that  of  tlie  ^onnan  conquest,  and 
tbeirfore  may  propedybe  inserted  here. 

Translations  seldom  atford  just  specimens  of  a  language,  ao^d  least  of  af)  those  in 
which  a  scrupulous  and  verbal  interpretation  is  endeavoured,  because,  tliey  ipetnin  the 
phraseology  and  structure  of  the  original  tongue ;  yet  they  have  often  tliis  conve- 
nience, t^t  the  same  book,  being  translated  in  different  ages,  aflbrds  opportunity  of 
n»rking  the  gndatiohs  of  change,  and  bringing  one  age  into  comparison  with 
another.  For  this  purpose  I  have  placed  the  Saj^OH  version  and  that  of  Wickhffk^ 
written  about  the  year  i3S0^  in  opposite  columns,  because  the  conveniaoGe  of  easy 
collation  seems  greater  than  that  of  regular  chronology. 

LUCiE,  Cap.  L  LUK,  Chap.  I. 

FORDXCD  ^e  pirobhce  mane^a  fob- 
ton  fsqia  f  m^a  r^^e  ^c-enbeby/iban  fe 
on  uf  Sep yllebe  fynr. 

2  Spa  Uf  bers^run  fa  ^  hir  op 
pnym^  2Cfapon.  anb  fsiepe  fppaece- 
f«?R3f  paejum. 

3  CDe  jefuhre  [<^-pyhxbe  pjiom 
puma]  2eo«nnhce  eallum.  [mi^J  en- 

bebynnneff e  ppiran  ^.  f u  ^e  f ciufra  , 

Tlicophiluf .  ' 

4  Da-t  f u  oncnape  fajui  p<^ba  f o^- 
paftneffe.  op  fain  ^  fu  selasjieb 
eajir :  • 

5  On  )>enobef  bagom  lubea  cymnc-  In  the  dayes  of  Eroude  kyng  of  Judee 
8«f .  p*f  fum  f acejib  on  naman  Za-  ther  was  a  prest  Zacarye  by  name :  of 
cb^f .  op  TCbian  rune.  1  hir  pip  paep  the  sort  of  Abia,  and  his  w}'f  was  of  the 
^  ABjioiief  bohrniun.  juib  nypt  nama  doughtris  of  Aaron :  and  hir  nanne  waa 
pftj-eioaberh:-  Eliz^betU 


xta 
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6  S<flJl»ee  !i!5  pjtpon  buru  jithtrpiye 
1)«co|Tan  Gobe.  gan^enoe  on  ealhim  hif 
1>ebobiizn  -3  |tihtpipicj-pitn  butan 
ypohte : .  - 

7  Xnb  hij  nae^bon  nan  beafin.  pofi- 

{am  We  Clizobeth  psef  unbcpenbe.  -3 
Y  on  hypa  ba^um  bmru  xofiWeobmi :  • 

8  8o%)ice  paef  ^epojiben  Ja  Zaclia- 
piSLf  byf  j-aceiibhabej-  bpeac  on  bip 
Seppixiej*  enbebyfibnef  f e  bejrppan 
iiobe. 

9  iEpreji  3epuhan  ^af  j-acenbhabej* 
hlotcj-.  he  eobc  "jJ  he  hij-  oppprun^e 
y«tte.  ^a  he  on  liobcy  tempel  eobe. 

10  €aH  pepob  ))«f  polcej*  p«jr  urc 
jebiobenbe  on  faejie  (^pjitinge  ti- 
man :  ~ 

*    1 1  fia  ttitypbe  him  Dpihmef  enjel 

Eanbcnbe  on  facj-  peopobcj*  )-pitS|tan 

12  Da  r^an^  Zachafiiaf  gebpepeb  f 
jej-conbe.  1  him  cje  onhjieaj-t  ?. 

13  Da  cpsB^  j^  cn^el  him  to.  Ne 
onbpaeb  J>u  We  Zachafiiaj*.  pojibam  |)m 
ben  xf  jchypcb.  •)  fm  pip  6iieabech 
Je  pinu  cenW.  anb  ]>u  ncmf  t  hyf  na- 
man  lohanner. 

J4  T  he  byW  fe  ro  jepean  -j  to 
bhf  f  e.  T  mane^a  on  hyy  acenneb- 
nepfe  se^a^niaW :  • 

15  SoWhce  he  byW  maepe  bepopan 
Dpihtne.  anb  he  ne  bfimqW  pm  ne 
beofi.  -3  he  biW  jepyello  on  hah^nm 
Dapte.  ]!onne  gyr  op  hip  mobojr  m- 
liow. 

16  TTnb  maneja  Ipjiahcla  beajina  he 
jecypW  ro  Dpihtne  hyjia  Ijobe. 

17  TTnb  he  jaW  ropopan  him  on 
xapte  -J  6hap  mihre.  jJ  he  pabefia 
heoptan  tohypa  bcapnum  jccyppe.  •} 
un^ekappulle  to  pihtpippa  ^leapp- 
cype.  Dpihtne  pulppemeb  pole  ge- 
geappian :  • 

18  Da  cpoeW  Zachapiap  to  }?am  en- 
jcle.  Jjpanun  pat  ic  fip.  ic  com  nu 
calb.  anb  mm  pip  on  hype  basum  pop- 
W€Ot^e  :  • 

19  Da  anbj'pnpobc  him  pe  cnjcL 
Ic  eom  D»ibpiel.  ic  fe  ptanbe  bepopan 
Iiohe.  anb  ic  eom  apciib  piW  fc  pppc- 
can.  •]  fe  jjip  bobian. 

20  !?rnb  nu  p\i  bipt  pupijenbe.  •] 
Ju  pj)pecan  ne  mi  ht  oW  jronc  baej  J^e 
})up  Jinj  jepupWaW.  pop]>am  Ju  mi- 
lium popbum  ne  gelypbcpt.  pit  beoW 
on  hypa  timan  gcpyliefec  :  • 

21  Tnb  *p  pole  pscp  Zechapiam  ^^e- 
anbibigenbe.  anb  punopobon  ;^  he  on 
Jam  temple  l«t  paep :  • 


2  An  bot'he  weren  jfftte  MfbI'd  G08 
goyng«  in  alle  tlio  mkiindementis  an 
justifyingid  of  tlie  Lord  withouten  playi! 

3  And  thei  hadd^n  no  child»  foi'Kl 
zabeth  was  bareyn  and  botlie  wert»i  ( 
greet  age  in  her  dayes. 

4  And  it  bifel  that  whanne  Zacar] 
schoold  do  the  office  of  presdiod  in  tl 
ordir  of  hb  course  to  iott  God. 

5-  Aftir  the  cnstom  of  the  presdiod,  1 
wente  forth  by  lot  aod  entride  into  tl 
temple  to  encensen. 

6  And  al  the  multitude  of  the  pu; 
WBS  without  forth  and  precede  iu  tlie  c 
of  encensying. 

7  And  an  aungel  of  tlie  Lord  apperi 
to  him:  andstoodon  therighthalf  ofl 
auter  of  encense. 

8  And  Zacarye  seynge  was  afiraye 
and  drede  fel  upon  him. 

9  And  the  aungel  sayde  to  htm,  2 
carye  drede  tlioii  not :  far  thy  preiei 
herd^  and  Elizidieth  tfai  wtf  scfaol  here 
thee  a  sone :  and  his  name  schal  be  cle 
Jon. 

10  And  joye  and  gladyng  schal  b 
thee :  and  monye  schulen  have  joyc  in 
natpyte. 

11  For  he  acfaal  be  great  bifors 
Lord :  and  he  schal  not  drinke  wyn 
sydyr,  and  he  schal  be  fulfild  widi 
holy  gost  yit  of  his  modir  wombe. 

12  And  he  schal  converte  many 
the  children  of  Israel  to  her  Lord  Go 

13  And  he  scfaal  go  bifore  m 
spiryte  and  vertu  of  Helye:  anc 
schal  turne  tlie  hcrtis  of  the  iadris  t< 
sonis>  and  men  out  of  beleeve :  tc 
prudence  of  just  men,  to  make  re 
perfyt  puple  to  the  Lord. 

14  And  Zacarye  scyde  to  tlie  aut 
wlierof  schal  Y  wytc  this  ?  for  Y 
old :  and  my  wyf  hath  goa  fcr  i 
dayes. 

1 5  And  the  aungel  answerde.  and 
to  him,  for  Y  am  Gabriel  tliat  s 
nygh  before  Gyd,  and  y  am  sent  t< 
to  spcke  and  to  evangelise  to  thee 
thingis,  and  lo  thou  sclialt  be  doucu 

16  And  tliou  schalL  not  mowe  s 
till  into  the  day  in  whicli  these  t 
sclmlen  be  don,  for  thou  hast  not  b* 
to  my  wordis,  whichr  fichulen  be 
in  her  tymc. 

17  And  the  puple  was  abidyn^ 
catye :  aud  thei  wondudcn  thati^  t 
in  the  temple. 
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n  BiiK  fft-ecte  ne  snbee  he  htm 

to^fppecw.  *]  I1X3  oDcneopon  •j^  he  oa 
jrarn  temple  pirae  jepht^  jcj-eah. 
7  he  paf  biduenbc  hjm.  1  bumb  ^uft* 
bfimeoe:- 

23  Dapsf  g^onbea^ahif^minsa 
ta;^  ^epx^t^c  jMepon.  ht  )ae/it>e  ro 
hij-  hiire : . 

24  SoWioe  sjrtep  ^asmn  Slizaherh 
hif  pip  yeacno&e.  ano  heo  be&iglube 

2.>  SolShce  mc  Pnihxen  gebvDe  ^uf . 
OB  ftm  MQP^  ^  ^  ^r^  minne 
hofp  bcc^Bx  maimnra  apynpaa :  • 

26  SoViice  oo  J>am  f  yxtan  monVe 
Pf  aj-en©  Cab^lel  j*e  en^el  pruua 
Drihtoe  on  Iialilea  oeaftjie.  J»aejie  oama 
p«r  Nazaiierh. 

27  To  bep€oMit>pe  raenman  anum 
pefie.  b«p  nama  fmy  iof«p.  op  Da- 
ttoef  hafe.  *]  j^acfie  faeronan  naiOLa  ps^f 
CDapia :  * 

28  fia  cpae^  j-e  enj^el  injangenbe. 
)»*  per  J««i^sf'p«  ypylleb.  Djwh- 
tea  mm  yt.  9\x  tapz  3ebletjnib  on 

39  J>a  peap%  heo  on  hip  ppjiaece  gc- 
bfiepeb.  anb  ^tee  bpaerc  fee  spetms 
pacne:. 

30  J)a  cpaeV  jre  engel.  Nc  onbjtaeb 
}vi  l&t  CDaina.  jro^Shce  ]nx  gype  xnib  Jjobe 
Jtinretep:. 

31  fidSiice  nu.  ^u  on  innobe  ge- 
tzcDzyz.  anb  jriinu  cenpt.  anb  hiy  na- 
fnaa  )3eeUnb  ^enenmejf^. 

32  6e  bilS  mae^.  -3  Jjscp  hehpran 
funu  genenmeb.  anb  lum  pylS  Djiih- 
t*n  Dob  iup  paebeji  Dauibep  pctl. 

33  Inb  Tie  jiicpaS  on  ecneppc  on 
lacobep  hufe.  -j  hif  picep  cnbe  ne 

34  fiacpoe^  CDaniaTo  ^am  en^le.  hu 
jepyn^  fjf-  F^f«n  ic  peyie  ne  on- 
cnape:. 

35  Da  anbfpapobe  hype  re  enjel. 
w  haija  Dapc  on  ^e  becym^.  3  |raer 
heahftan  mihc  J»  opeppceaba^.  anb 
ponham  jJ  hal^je  ^  op  f e  acenneb  biB. 
bi^  Iiobep  punu  jenemneb. 

36  Xnb  nu.  €Lzabeth  fin  ma^e 
rttnu  on  byne  ylbe  geacnobe.  anb  fep 
niona«  ip  hyjie  pyxca.  j-eo  if  unbe- 
^«a^  geoenineb. 

a?  Fqp^  xuf  ttk  eojib  mib  Eobc 
unmiixteiic:. 
38  fii  cpae^COafua.    Jjep  if  Djiiht- 


18  And  he  gede  <»ft  and  mfi^  «ot 
^wJce  to  bem :  and  th#i  knewen  that  1m 
hadde  seyn  a  vbioun  in  >the  temple^  and 
he  bekenide  to  hem:  9nd  he.dw#ide 
atille  doumbe. 

19  And  it  was  4on  whanne  4he  daycft 
of  bis  ofiice  weren .  fulMid :  he  weote 
into  his  hous. 

ao  And  aftir  these  dayes  Elizabeth  tis 
wif  conscy\'ede  and  hidde  hir  fy^F9 
monethis  and  seyde. 

21  For  so  the  Lord  dide  to  me  in  t2» 
dayes  in  whiche  he  biheld  to  take  ave/ 
my  reproof  among  men. 

22  But  in  the  sixte  monethe  the  aon* 
gel  Oabriei  was  sent  firom  G04 :  into  « 
cytee  of  Galilee  whos  name  was  Na« 
zaceth. 

23  To  a  maydun  weddid  to  a  man; 
whos  name  was  Joseph  of  the  hous  of 
Dauith,  and  the  name  of  the  mapdim 
wasMaiye. 

24  And  the  aungel  entride  to  hir» 
and  savde,  heil  fill  of  grace  the  Lord  be 
with  thee :  hlessid  be  thou  among  wym« 
men. 

25  And  whanne  sche   hadde  herd:  ^ 
sche  was    troublid    in   his  word,  and 
thoughte  wliat  manner  salutacioun  this 
was. 

26  And  the  aungel  seld  to  hir,  ne 
drede  not  thou  Marye:  for  thou  hast 
founden  grace  anencis  God. 

27  lx)thou8chaltconseyveinwonibe, 
and  schalt  here  a  sone :  and  thou  schalt 
clepe  his  name  Jhesus. 

28  Thiri  schal  be  gret..-  and  he  schd 
be  clepid  tlie^sonc  of  tlic  higheste,  and 
the  Lord  God  schal  geve  to  him  the  seetft 
of  Dauith  his  fadir. 

2g  And  he  scbal  regne  in  the  hous  6f 
Jacob  withouten  ende^  and  of  his  rewme 
schal  be  noon  ende. 

30  And  Marye  seyde  to  the  aungel,  on 
what  maner  schal  this  thing  be  don  }  'for 
Y  knowe  not  man. 

3 1  And  the  aungel  answerde  and  seyd^ 
to  hir,  the  holy  Gost  schal  come  fro 
above  into  thee :  and  the  vertu  of  the 
higheste  schal  ouer  schadowe  thee :  and 
therfore  that  holy  tiling  that  schal  be 
borun  of  thee :  schal  be  clepid  the  sone  d 
God. 

32  And  to  Elizabetli  thl  cosyn,  and 
sche  also  hath  conseyved  a  sone  in  hir 
eelde,  and  this  monethe  is  the  sixte  to 
hit  that-is  cleptd  bareyn. 

33  For  every  word  schal  not  be  im« 
possybie  aneutis  God. 

34  And  Mayye  seide  4o  the  bond  may- 
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fOfitf^V'    ADb  fe  engel  ky}ie  ppam- 

39  So^hce  on  pam  ^a^um  apaf  CDa* 
|iia  ■]  pepbe  on  muntlant>  mib  opfre. 
«n  lobeip^ie  ceaftpe. 

40  *3  eobe  into  21acha|tuif  hufe.  *| 
.  2n^^«  64izabeTh :  • 

41  Da  paep  sepoytben  )»a  61izabeth 
^^ehypbe  CDapian  j^etm^e.  Va  seraj- 
nube  ^  cilt>  on  hype  inno^.  ano  ^a 
peari%  €iizaberh  l^gum  Cafrc  ^e- 
pyUeb, 

42  *|  heo  clypobe  mycelfie  ftepne. 
anb  cpae^.  Du  eapt  berpux  pipum 
2(bl6%]rub.  anb  ^ebkcpib  if  ^tnef  in- 
Bo^ej*  psepsm, 

43  T  hpanun  if  me  hif .  ;JJ  nunef 
Pinhtnef  moboja  ro  me  cume  :  • 

44  Sona  f pa  fin|ic  gn^mS^  fice|ai 
•n  minujn  eofiutn  ^epojiben  p«f .  ^a  f  a- 
hnub«  [m  jlxbnif  e]  nun  cilb  on  nu« 
num  innobe. 

.  45  3Cno  eabi3  fu  capt  J)u  ^c  jdyp- 
tefc.  4  pulf fiemcbe  f ynt  ^a  f mj  Jie 
pjiam  Dpihtnc  ^ef  sbe  f  ynb  :  • 

46  i)aq>ae%CDania.  COm  fapel  nuc|i- 
fuX  Dpihten. 

•  47  -J  mm  jaft  jeblif f  ubc  on  Eobe 
mmum  l^sienbe. 

48  Fo|iJ?am  f  e  he  jef  eah  hif  )>mene 
eabmobneffe.  ro^lice  heonun-poji^ 
me  eabije  f ecja^  calle  cneopef  f a. 

49  Fonfram  J)e  me  mycele  Jinx  bybe 
fe  Se  minci3  if.  ^  luf  nama  if  hahg. 

50  *|  hif  milb  hcoptnef  of  cneo- 
pef fe  on  cneopef  fe  lime  onbpaeben- 
bum : . 

5 1  ]9e  voplite  m«2^^  ^^  ^^f  ^^m^* 
be  tobarlbe  )>a  opep-moban  on  mobe 
hypa  heoptan. 

62  ]yt  apeapp  )ki  pican  of  f  erle.  anb 
|>a  ea^moban  upaliop. 

A3  J>in3pi5enbe  he  nub  ^obum  36- 
fylbe.  ^  Of epmobe  ibele  f oplet. 

54  )3e  afen;  Ifpahel  hif  cniht.  -j 
gemunbe  hif  milb  hcoptnef  f  c. 

5.»  Spa  he  f  ppaec  to  upum  f  abepum. 
TTbpahame  aub  hif  facbe  on  a-peo- 
pulb : . 

56  So^ice  tCapia  punube  mib  hype 
rpVlce  J)py  mon^af .  -j  jepcnbe  fa  ro 
hype  hiif  e ; . 

o7  Ba  paer  gef  ylleb  6hzabethe  cen- 
mn^-tib.  ano  heo  runu  cenbe. 

.58  *3  hype  nehcnebupaf  ^  hype  cu- 
Saa  jJ  gehypboQ.  jJ  Ppihten  hij  oulb* 


dan  of  the  Lord :  be  it  doon  to  me  tftir 
thi  wprd  'f  and  the  aungel  departide  fro 
hir. 

3.5  And  Marye  roos  tip  in  tho  dayes 
and  wente  with  haste  inte  the  moon- 
taynei  into  a  citee  of  Judee. 

36'  And  sche  entride  Into  the  hous  of 
Zacarye  and  grette  Elizabeth. 

37  And  it  was  don  as  Elizabeth  herde 
the  salutacipan  of  Maiye  the  young  childe 
it  kir  wombe  gladide^  and  Elizabeth  was 
fnlfiid  with  the  holy  Gost. 

38  And  creyede  with  a  gretc  voice 
and  ^yde,  Uessid  be  thou  among  wym- 
men  and  bledsid  be  the  fmyi-  of  thy 
wombe. 

39  And  whereof  is  this  thing  to  me, 
thlit  the  modir  of  my  Lord  come  to  me  ? 

40  For  lo  a^  the  vols  of  thi  salutaciour 
was  raaad  in  myn  eeris  :  the  yong  child 
gladide  in  joye  in  my  wombe. 

41  And  blessid  be  thou  that  hast  be- 
leeved :  for  diilke  thingis  that  ben  sei< 
of  the  Lord  to  thee  schulen  be  purfytt] 
don. 

42  And  Marye  seyde^  my  soul  magni 
fieth  the  Lord. 

43  And  my  spiryt  hath  gladid  in  Go 
myn  hdthe. 

44  For  he  hath  behulden  the  mekc 
nesbc  of  his  hand  may  den :  for  lo  for  th 
alie  generatiouns  schulen  seye  that  I  at 
blessid. 

45  For  he  that  is  might  i  hath  don  < 
me  grete  thingis,  and  his  n:mie  is  holy. 

48  And  his  mersy  is  fro  k}'ndrede  in 
kii^dredis  to  men  that  dreden  him. 

47  He  made  m}'ght  in  his  arm,  1 
scateride  proude  men  with  the  thoiigb 
of  his  her te. 

48  He  sette  doun  myghty  men  i 
seete  and  enhaunside  meke  men. 

40  He  hath  fuifillid  hungry  men  \v 
gooais,  and  he  has  lefte  riche  lu 
voide. 

50  He  havynge  m3mde  of  his  me] 
took  up  Israel  his  cliild, 

61  As  he  hath  spokun  to  cure  fad 
to  Abraham,  and  to  liis  seed  into  worl< 

62  And  Maiye  dwellide  with  hir  v 
were  thre  monethis  and  turned  again  i 
iiis  hous. 

63  But  the  tyme  of.beringe  child 
fuifillid  to  Elizabetl),  and  schc  bar  a  i 

S4  And  tlie  neyghbouris  and  co« 
of  hij  herden  that  th.e  L«rd  hadde  n 
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Witnejye  mib  hyjie  mse;ij*ude  -3  hij 
nub  hytit  blijfobon :  • 

Sg  Da  on  Jam  ebteo^an  bs^e  hij 
comoD  jf  cild  ymbfni^an.  apb  nembon 
hin£  hiy  pebep  namaii  Zachajiiam ; . 

69  Da  anb)*pa|iobe  hif  moboji.  Ne 
yt  fo^j-.  ac  he  bi^  lohannef  je- 
Bemneb ; . 

61  Da  cpacbon  hi  t:o  hype.     Nif  nan  - 
on  fmp^  mx^^e  Jyj^f um  naman  3c- 
nemoeb : . 

62  Da  bicnobon  hi  to  hij*  paebep. 
hpaet  he  polbe  hyne  ^enemnebne 
beon:. 

6.3  |)ap;iar  he  sebebenum  pex-b|iebe. 
lohannej-  ij*  hij*  nama.  ^a  punbfiobon 
hijcalle:. 

04  Da  peap9  j-ona  h^j-  mu^  -3  hij* 
^unje  jeopenob.  -j  he  f  pjiaec.  Dpihtcn 
bletf ijenbc : . 

65  Da  peap^  c^e  jepojiben  opcp 
eailehyjianehchebunaj*.  anb  opep  calle 
lubea  mont-lanb  paejion  Jjaf  popb  je- 
pibmaepfobe. 

(»  -J  calle  fa  ^  hir  jchyjibon.  on 
bypa  heopran  yercun  -3  cpaebon.  JpcnfX 
^u  hpare  by^  Jej*  cnapa.  pitobhce 
Djiihrncjr  hanb  yxy  mib  him  : . 

*j%  Xnb  Zachapiaj*  hif  paebep  paj- 
mib  halejum.  Daj-te  gepyileb.  •]  he 
pittjobe'anb  cpa^. 

68  Debletj-ub  ry  Dpihten  Ifpahela 
Cob.  popj^am  )»e  lie  3eneof  ube.  ^  hiy 
Folaj-  alyj-cbncf  j-e  bybe. 

frj  Xnb  he  uf  haele  hopn  a/iaepbe  on 
Dambef  huf e  hijr  cnihter. 

70  Spahc  f-ppaec  fuphhij-  hale^pa 
pitc  jena  mu^.  ja  'Se  op  poplbcf  pnym 
««  fpnaccon. 

71  "J  he  aly|-be  up  op  upum  peonbum. 
^^  op  ealjia  Japa  hanba]7e  uj*  hace- 
bon. 

73  CDilb-heojirncppe  to  pypcenne 
miD  ufium  psbepum.  -3  ^emunan  hif 
faalejan  cy^nejrpe. 

/•i  J?yne  uy  to  pyllenne  Jjone  a^  pt 
^  ujtum  fasbtji  Abpahame  rpop. 

74  Daex  pe  buran  e^e.  op  ujie  peonba 
haiiba  alypcbe.  him  ])eopian 

75  On  halijnep pc  bepojian  him  eal- 
lum  upum  ba3um :  • 

76  TTnb  fu  cnapa  bipt  J>aef  hehptan 
F^^*3^  jenemncb.  fu  jaept  bepopan 
D/iihmej*  aupyne.  hip  pejaj*  jeappian. 

77  To  f  yllene  hij^  polcc  haele  jcpit 
OQ  jiypa  pj^-nna  pofvs^pncpre. 

7d  Du|ih  umoVap  u|iep  iiol^ef  nulb« 
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ixyfied  his  mercy  with  hir,  »and   th«i 
tliankiden  him. 

55  And  it  was  doon  in  the  eigthithe 
day  thei  camen  to  circumside  the  child, 
and  thei  clepiden  him  Zacarye  by  tho 
name  of  his  fadir. 

56  And  his  modir  answeride  and  seide, 
nay  -,  but  he  schal  be  clepid  Jon. 

57  And  thei  seiden  to  hir,  for  no  man 
is  in  thi  kynrede  that  is  clepid  this  name* 

5S  And  thei  bikenyden  to  his  fadir, 
what  he  wolde  that  he  were  clepid. 

59  And  he  axinge  a  poyntel  wroot 
seyinge,  Jon  is  his  name,  and  alle  men 
wondriden. 

60  And  annoon  his  mouth  was  openyd 
and  his  tunge,  and  he  spak  and  blesside 
God. 

61  And'  drede  was  maad  pn  all  hir 
neighbouris,  aiid  all  the  wordis  weren 
puplisbhid  on  alle  niounteynes  of  Judee. 

62  And  alle  men  that  herden  puttlden 
in  her  herte,  and  seiden  what  manner 
child  schal  this  be,  for  the  bond  of  the 
Lord  was  with  him. 

63  And  Zacar^-e  his  &dir  was  ililfdlid 
with  the  holy  Gost,  and  profeciede  and 
seide. 

64  Blessid  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel, 
for  he  has  visited  and  maad  redempcioun 
6f  his  puple. 

65  And  he  has  rered  to  us  an  horn 
of  helthe  in  the  hous  of  Dauith  his  child. 

66  As  he  spak  by  the  niputli  of  hise 
holy  prophetis  that  weren  fro  the  world.  • 

67  Helth  fro  oure  enemyes,  and  fro 
the  bond  of  alle  men  that  hatiden  us. 

68  To  do  mersy  with  oure  fadris,  and 
to  have  my  nde  of  his  holy  testament. 

69  The  grete  ooth  tliat  he  ,swoor  to 
Abrahani  our  fadir, 

70  To  geve  himself  to  us,  that  we 
without  drede  delyvered  fro  the.  bond  of 
our  dnerayes  serve  to  him, 

71  In  holynesse  and  rightwisnesse  be- 
fore him,  in  alle  our  dayes. 

72  And  thou  child  schaltbe  clep'd  the 
profete  of  tlie  higheste,  for  thou  schalt 
go  before  the  fece  of  the  Lord  to  make 
redy  hise  weyes. 

73  To  geve  science  of  heelth  to  his 
puple  into  remissioun  of  her  s>Tines. 

74  By  the  inwardencss  of  the  mersy 
d 
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heoprncfye.  on  ]>am  he  rxy  ^eneopibe 
op  eap:baele  up-yyninjenbc. 

yg  Onlyhtan  f am  ))e  on  fyprjium  -j 
on  bea^ef  j-ccabc  f  irta^i  ujic  per  ro 
gepeccenne  on  j-ibbe  peg  ;  • 

80  SolSlice  f  e  cnapa  peox.  ^  paej*  ott 
5ap:e  jeyrpanjob.  -j  pacf  on  peprenum 
oS  pone  b«3  hyf  aerypebncf  f  urn  on 
Ij-jiahel : . 

Of  the  Saxon  poetry  £ome  specimen 
is  necessar)^  though  our  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  tbeiF  metre  and  the  quantities  of 
tlieir  syllables,  which  it  would  be  very 
difHcult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  recover, 
excludes  us  from  that  pleasure  which  the 
old  bards  undoubtedly  gave  to  their  con- 
temporaries. 

Ihe  first  poetry  of  the  Saxons  was 
williout  rhyme,  and  consequently  must 
have  depended  upon  the  quantity  of  their 
f  yllables  j  but  they  began  in  time  to  imi- 
tate their  neighbours,  and  close  their 
verses  witli  correspondent  sounds. 

Ihe  two  passages,  which  I  have  se- 
lected, contain  apparently  the  rudiments 
of  our  present  lyrick  measures,  and  th© 
writers  may  be  justly  considered  ks  the 
genuine  ancestors  of  tlie  English  poct». 

J3e  raai  him  yojie  abpeben, 

©aet  he  ^anne  ope  bibt>e  ne  mujcn, 

Uoji  jJ  bdimpeB  dome. 

Jjac  If  pip  "jJ  bir  anb  bore    i 

Anb  ber  biuopen  bome.      ' 

Dea^  com  on  ^ip  mibelafib 

©ufi^  ^aep  beplep  onbe, 

Xnb  penne  anb  popge  anb  ippmc. 

On  y^  anb  on  lonbe. 

Ic  am  elbefi  ^aiine  ic  pep, 
A  pmrjie  -3  ec  a  lope. 
•    Ic  ealbi  mope  ^anne  ic  bebc, 
0[)i  pir  oghre  ro  bi  mope. 

St  ^  hiue  pelue  uopger, 
Uoji  piue  of  ep  uop  chilbe. 
}5e  pal  comen  on  euele  prebe, 
Bure  xob  him  bi  milbe. 

Ne  hopie  pip  ro  hipe  pepe, 
Ne  pepe  ro  hir  piue. 
Bi  pop  him  pelue  cupich  man, 
i)xj\  pde  he  bie%  aliue.  ' 

Gupich-man  mib  *p  he  haue¥, 
COai  bejjcn  hcuepiche. 
8e  Se  leppe  *j  re  ^e  rnope^ 
J:epe  ai&ep  ilicne. 

jpeuene  anb  tfi^^  he  oueppie^, 
J)ip  eghen  bi^  pulbpihr. 
Sttnnc  'J  mone  -3  alle  preppcn, 
Bie^  ISxeprpe  on  hip  bhte. 


of  oure  God,  in  the  which  he  springyng 
up  fro  on  high  hath  visited  us. 

75  To  geve  light  to  them  that  sittea 
in  derknessis,  and  in  schadowe  of  deeth, 
to  dresse  oure  feet  into  the  weye  of 
pees; 

70  And  the  child  wexide,  and  was 
confortid  in  spiryt,  and  was  in  desert 
placis  till  to'  tlie  day  of  his  schewing  ta 
Ysrael. 

}Je  por  hper  %enche%  anb  hper  bof , 
Alle  quike  pihre. 
Nip  no  louepb  ppich  ip  xipr, 
Ne  no  kinj  ppich  ip  bpihre. 

])euene  -3  cp«e  -3  all  «ar  ip, 
Bdokcn  ip  on  hip  honbe. 
J)e  be^  al  -ji  hip  piUe  ip. 
On  pea  anb  ec  on  lonbe. 

)je  ip  opb  alburen  opbe, 
Xnb  enbe  alburen  enbe. 
Jje  one  ip  eupe  on  eche  prcbe, 
lUenbe  pep  ^u  penbe. 

J5e  ip  buucn  up  anb  bme^n, 
Biuopen  anb  ec  bihmb. 
6e  man  4J  jobep  pille  be'S, 
]>ie  mai  nine  aihpap  uinbe. 

€che  pune  he  ihep^, 
TTub  por  eche  bebe. 
)?e  ^uph  pig^  echep  i^anc, 
lUai  hpar  pel  up  ro  pebe. 

8e  man  neupe  nele  bpn  50b, 
Ne  neupe  50b  hp  leben. 
€p  be^  -3  bom  come  ro  hip  bupe, 
J)e  mai  him  pope  abpeben. 

Jjunjep  -3  ^uppr  here  -3  chele, 
€cSc  anb  all  uiiliel^e. 
Duph  be'S  com  on  ^ip  mibelaj\b, 
TTnb  o^ep  unipel^e. 

Ne  mai  non  hepre  hir  ipenche, 
Ne  no  runge  relle. 
J3u  muchele  pinun;i  anb  hu  uele, 
Bie^  mne  helle. 

Louie  Dob  mib  upe  hiejire. 
TCnb  mib  all  upe  mihre. 
Xnb  upe  emcpiprene  ppo  up  pelp^ 
Spo  up  Icpe^  bpihre. 

8ume  'Sep  habbe^  ^^T*  ^^^HS^ 
TTnb  pume  ISep  habbe^  mojie. 
€ch  ^ep  ^an  jJ  he  bebe, 
.  eprcp  jJ  he  jrpanc  pope. 

Ne^^rtSep  bi  bpeb  ne  fm, 
Ne  /ijjep  kennep  epre. 
Eob  one  pel  bi  echep  lip, 
TCrib  bhpce  anb  eche  peyze, 

Ne  pal  «ap  bi  pcere  ne  j-cj\ul>, 
Ne  poplbep  pele  none. 
'Kc  p  mep3pe  jj  men  up  bihar^ 
Xn  paU  ben  job  oat. 
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Me  mai  ao  men^^  bi  fpo  macbel> 
Spo  ijr  XO^ey  ijrih^e. 
J^  T  r^f  r^°*  3°^  bjaihr, 
Xnt>  t>ai  bute  nihte. 

Defi  ij-  pclc  bute  pane, 
Xnb  pefxe  buren  irpmche. 
Se  f  mai  anb  nele  ^ebeji  come^ 
8<^c  hit  yt\  uofi^enche. 

De|\  If  blif cc  buten  tpeje, 
TTnb  lip  buten  bea^. 
Bet  eupe  pillen  punie  ^ep, 
fili^  bi  bie]»  anb  ea^e. 

^n  T  5^^3*f*  buten  elbe, 
Xnb  elbe  buten  unheljje. 
Nif  &|\  pons^  ne  foji  non, 
Ne  non  unij*el^.    . 

©eja  me  j-el  bpihten  ifen, 
8po  aye  be  ip  mib  ipifpe. 
))e  one  mai  anb  pel  al  bien, 
Cnjjep  anb  mannep  bhpce. 

'^b  4ape  bhpce  up  bjim^  30b, 
Bet  fiixeS  buten  enbe. 
Banne  be  upe  paula  unbmt. 
Op  bchamltce  benb. 

EnipJ  3eue  ur  iebe  ppich  lip, 
Xnb  babbe  ppicnne  enbe. 
Bet  pe  moten  ^ibep  cumen, 
Danne  pe  hennep  penbe. 

About  tbe  year  1 1/iO^  tbe  Saxon  began 
to  take  a  fonn  in  whicb  tbe  beginning 
of  the  present  Eng/ish  may  be  plainly 
<iiscovered;  this  change  seems  not  to 
ha\  e  been  the  efiect  of  the  Nonnan  con- 
cjuest,  for  very  few  French  words  are 
tbuttd  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  first 
hundred  years'  after  it  ^  the  language 
must  therefore  have  been  altered  by  causes 
like  those  which|  notwitbstandix;g  the 
care  of  writers  and  societies  instituted  to 
obviate  them,  are  even  ^ow  daily  mak- 
ing innovations  in  every  li\nng  language. 
1  bave  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  lan- 
guage of  this  age  from  the  year  1 135  to 
1 140  of  the  ikixon  chronicle,  of  which 
the  latter  part  was  apparently  written 
near  the  time  to  which  it  relates. 

Bip  xape  pop  Je  king  Stephne  opep 
pc  to  Nopmanbi.  •)  pcjx  fer  unbep-pan- 
jea.  pop^i  -p  hi  penbea  jJ  ne  pculbe  ben 
alpuic  alpe  ^e  eom  pep.  •]  pop  he  habt>e 
set  hip  tpepc^.  ac  he  to  belb  it  -3 
pcatepeb  potlice.  COioel  habbe  Jsenpi 
l^u^  Sabepe^  jolb  ^  pyluep.  anb  na 
Xpb  ne  t>ibe  me  p>p  hip  paule  |Mip  op. 
z)a  |»e  kinx  Stephne  to  Gnjla-lanb  com 
h  macob  he  hip  jabeping  aer  Oxene- 
pofib.  1  ^ap  he  nam  pe  bipcop  Rojep 
op  Sqiep-bepi.  ^  ^Ae^nbep  bipcop  op 


LmcolHi  T  te  Eancelep  llojep  hipc 
neuep.  ^  bibe  aclle  in  ppipun.  til  hi 
japen  up  hepe  captlep.  Ba  )>e  puikep 
unbep^a^on  *p  he  mibe  raan  pay  -3 
popte  T  30b.  1  na  juptipe  ne  bibe.  pA 
biben  hi  alle  punbep.  pi  habben  bun 
manpeb  makeb  anb  a'Sep  puopen.  ac  hi 
nan  tpeu^e  ne  heolben.  alle  he  paepon 
pop  ppopen.  T  hepe  tpeo^ep  poplopen. 
pop  asupic  pice  raan  hip  captlep  makebe 
anb  ajaenep  him  heoben.  anb  pylben  be 
lanb  pull  op  captlep.  pi  puencten  pui^e 
^e  ppecce  men  op  pe  laiib  nub  captel- 
peopcep.  pa  pe  captlep  papen  makeb.  pn 
pylben  hi  mib  beoulep  anb  yuele  men. 
Ba  namen  lupSL  men  pe  hi  penben  'f  ant 
gob  hepben.  ba^e  be  nihtep.  anb  be 
baeiep  caplmen  -3  pmimen.  anb  biben 
heom  in  ppipuneptep  50I6  anb  pyluep. 
1  pittob  heom  un-tellenblice  pining, 
pop  ne  paepen  naeupe  nan  mapiij^pp  yipk 
pmeb  alpe  hi  pa&pon.  CDe  hengeb  up 
bi  pe  pet  anb  pmokeb  heom  mib  pul 
rmoke.  me  hengeb  bi  pe  J»urabep.  o^ep 
bi  pe  hepeb.  ^  hengen  bpynigep  on  hep 
ret.  CDe  bibe  cnotteb  ptpengep  abuton 
hepe  hseueb.  ^  uupy^en  to  -jJ  it  gaebe 
to])  haepnep.  pi  biben  heom  m  quap- 
tepne  J»ap  nabpep  ^  pnakep  *3  pabep 
paepon  inne.  ^  bpapen  heom  ppa.  Sume 
*  ni  biben  m  cpucet-hup.  'f  ip  in  an  cepte 
;JJ  pap  pcopt  -3  napeu.  *3  uii^ep.  "3  bit>e 
pcaeppe  ptanep  fep  mne.  *3  fpenjbe  p& 
man  pxp.  mne.  *f  hi  bpaecon  alle  j>e 
limep.  In  mam  op  pe  captlep  paspon 
lop  -3  J5pi.  jJ  paRpon  pachentegep  f  tpa 
o^ep  j)pe  men  habben  onoh  to  baepon 
onne.  jJ  pap  ppa  maceb  ^  ip  paeptneb 
to  an  beom.  *|  biben  an  pcaepp  ipen 
abuton  ba  mannep  f  pote  "3  lup  halp.  'f 
he  nemihte  nopibeppapbep  ne  pitten .  ne 
lien-  ne  rlepen.  oc  baepon  al^  ipen.  COanr 
^upen  111  bpapen  mib  hunjaep.  J  ne 
canne.  -3  ne  mai  tellen  alle  pe  punbep. 
ne  alle  be  pmep  'f  hi  biben  ppecce  men 
on  hir  lanb.  -3  ^  laptebe  pA  xix.  pmtpe 
pile  btephne  pap  king.  -3  aeupe  it  pap 
uueppe  anb  uueppe.  Jji  laeibengaeilbep 
on  ^e  tunep  aeupeii  pile.  •3  clepeben  it 
tenpepie.  pn  pe  pjiecce  men  ne  babben 
nan  mope  to  jiuen.  Jm  paeueben  hi  Jinb 
bpenbon  aUe  pe  tunep.  -f  pel  pa  mihrep 
papen  all  abaeip  pape  pculoept  pu  neupe 
pmben  man  in  tune  pittenbe.  ne  lanb 
tileb.  Ba  pap  copn  baepe.  -3  plec.  •3 
caepe.  -j  bircepe  pop  nan  ne  paep  o  pe 
lanb.  lUpecce  men  ptupuen  op  hun- 
jaep.  pume  jeben  on  aelniep  pe  papen 
pum  pile  pice  men.  pum  plujen  ut  op 
lantte.  Wep  naeupe  jgpt  mape  ppeeceheb 
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Unberheuen  nis  lonb  t  wisse. 
Of  so  mochil  101  anb  blisse. 
Der  18  mani  swete  siyre. 
Al  u  bai  ni8  )>er  no  niyte. 
Der  nis  baret  no])er  stnf. 
Nis  ])e3r  no  hep  ac  euer  lif. 
©er  nis  lac  ot  met  no  dof. 
i)er  ms  no  man  no  woman  wroji. 
Der  nis  serpenr  wolf  no  fox. 
I^ors  no  capil.  kowe  no  ox. 
3Der  ms  scnepe  no  swme  no  goce. 
No  non  horwyla  gob  it  wore. 
Ko])er  harate  nober  stobe. 
De  lanb  is  fid  of  o])er  gobe. 
Nis  ber  flei  fie  no  lowse. 
In  cfo{>  m  toune  beb  no  hoose. 
i)er  nis  bunnir  slete  no  hawle. 
No  non  vile  worme  no  snawile. 
No  nod  storm  rem  no  wmbe. 
i)er  ms  roan  no  woman  bhnbe. 
Ok  al  is  game  loi  ant  gle. 
Wcl  IS  him  J>at  }ex  mai  be. 
Der  bej)  nvers  gret  anb  fine. 
Of  oile  melk  honi  anb  wine. 
Watir  seniij)  }ei  to  noJ)mg. 
Bot  to  siyt  anb  to  waussmg. 

SANTA  MARGARETTA. 

OtDE  art^  yonge  i  preit  ou  oure  fohes 

for  to  letc. 
S)enchet  on  gob  Jat  yef  ou  wit  oure 

smines  to  bete. 
))ere  mai  tellen  ou.  wi&  wotbes  feire  anb 

swete. 
5)c  vie  of  one  meiban.  was  hoten  CCare- 

grete. 
J)ire  thber  was  a  patriae,  as  ic  ou  telleji 

may. 
In  auntioge  wif  eches  i  ^e  false  lay. 
Deve  gobes  ant  boumbe.  he  serveb  nitt 

ant  bay. 
So  beben  mony  ojere.  Jat  smget  weil- 

awey. 
Theobosms  was  is  nome.  on  cnst  ne 

leveee  be  noutt. 
J)e  levebe  on  f  e  false  gobes.  ^at  peren 

vib  honben  wroutt. 
©o  Jat  chilb  sculbe  chnstme  ben.  ic  com 

him  well  in  f  outt. 
C  beb  wen  it  were  ibore,  to  be|»e  it 

were  ibjioutt. 
De  mober  was  an  hejene  wif  fat  hire 

to  wyman  here. 
Do  ]}at  chilb  ibore  was.  nol&e  ho  hit 

furfare. 
Po  senbe  it  mto  asye.  wib  messagers  fill 

yare. 
To  a  nopice  ])a(t  hire  wiste.  ant  sette  hire 

to  lore. 


Be  nonce  ^t  hire  wiste«  chilbren 
ahcuebe  seuene. 

Be  eitte]»e  was  maregrete.  cristes  may 
ofheuene. 

Tales  ho  am  tolbe.  ful  feire  ant  fui 
euene. 

Wou  ho  l^oleben  martirbom.  sein  Lau- 
rence ant  semte  Steuene. 


In  these  fragments^  the  adulterauon 
of  the  Saxon  tongue,  by  a  mixture  of  the 
Nonnan,  becomes  apparent;  yet  it  is  no{ 
so  much  changed  by  the  admuLtnre  oi 
new  words^  which  might  be  imputed  to 
commerce  with .  the  continent,  as  b) 
changes  of  its  own  form  and  termina 
lions ;  for  which  no  reason  can  be  given 

Hitherto  the  lan^age  used  in  thi 
island,  however  different  in  successivi 
tune,  may  be  called  Saxon ;  nor  can  it  b 
expectedj  fironi  the  nature  of  things  gra 
dually  changing,  tliat  any  time  can  b 
assigned,  when  the  Saxon  may  be  said  t 
cease,  and  the  English  to  commence 
Robert  of  Gloucester  however,  who 
placed  by  the  critics  in  the  diirteanl 
century,  seems  to  have  used  a  kind  • 
interm^iate  diction,  neither  Saxon  n 
English;  in  his  work  therefore  we  st 
tlie  transition  exhibited,  and,  as  he  is  t] 
first  of  our  writers  in  rhyme,  of  whc 
any  large  v/oik  remains,  a  more  exte 
sivc  quotation  is  extracted.  He  wri 
apparently  in  tlie  same  measure  witli  t 
foregoing  author  of  St.  Margarite,  \vhi< 
polished  into  greater  exactness,  appeal 
to  our  ancestors  so  suitable  to  the  geu 
of  the  English  language,  that  it  was  c 
tinned  in  use  almost  to  the  middle  of 
seventeenth  century. 

Of  pe  batayles  of  Denemarch^  ]}ai 

dude  in  ^ys  londe  • 
Jat  worst  were  of  alle  o^re^  -we  r 

abbe  an  honde^ 
Worst  hii  were,  vor  ojere  adde  somwi 

ydo. 
As  Romeyns  &  Saxons^  &  ^el  ^wlst< 

lond  Jerto. 
Ac  hii  ne  kept  yt  hoMe  no5t^  bote  re 

and  ssende. 
And  destsruc,  &  heme,  &  sle^  &  ne  < 

abbe  non  «nde. 
And  bote  lute  yt  nas  worf,  J>ey  liii 

ouercome  ylome. 
Vormyd  ssypes  and  gretpoer    as 

^saat  hii  come^ 
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Kyog  Adelwolf  of  I>ys  lond  kyng  was  And  so  vorf  in  to  Sojereye,  &  afowe.  St 

tuenty  ger.  bamde  \'aste, 

fe  DeDeys  come  by  hym  ryuor  pan  hii  pere  pe  kyng  and  ys  sone  hem  mette  atto 

dudeer.  laste. 

Vor  in  >e  al  our  vorst  jer  of  ys  kynedom  J^ere  was  batayle  strong  yaou  ysmyte  in 

Myd  Jre  &  J>rytty  ssypuol  men  her  prince  an  Jrowe. 

hyder  come,  {>e  godes  knyjtes  leye  adoun  as  gras^  wan 

And  at  Soal^amtone  aiyuede,  an  hauene  mede^  mowe. 

by  SouJ^e.  Heueden,  (J)at  were  of  ^smyte,)  k  ojcr 

Anojer  gret  ost  )»alke  tyme  aryuede  at  lymes  also,       , 

Portesmouj>e.  Flete  in  blode  al  ftam  be  grounde^  a(  fe 

fe  kyng  nuste  wefcT  kepe,  at  delde  ys  batayle  were  ydo. 

ost  atuo.  Wanne  pat  blod  stod  al  abrod^  vas  fex 

fe  Denes  adde  Je  maystre.  J)o  al  was  ydo,  ^  gret  wo  y  nou. 

iVndby  Estangle  and  Lyndeseye  hii  wende  Nys  yt  reuje  vorto  hure^  Jiat  rae  so  vole 

vot}  atte  laste,  slou  ? 

And  go  hainward  al  by  Kent,  &  slowe  &  Ac  our  suete  Louerd  atte  laste  ssewede  ys 

bamde  vaste.  suete  grace, 

Ajcn  wynter  hi!  wende  hem.  anopei  jer  And  sende  pe  Cristyne  Englysse  men  Je 

eft  hii  come.  raaystrye  in  Je  place. 

And  destrude  Kent  al  out,  and  Londone  Andje  hepene  men  of  Denemarch  by- 

nome.  nepe  were  echon. 

^05  al  an  ten  jer  pat  lond  hii  bro3te  per  Nou  nas  per  3ut  in  Denemarch  Cristen* 

doune,  dom  non  ^ 

So  pat  in  pe  tepe  3er  of  pe  kynge's  pe  kyng  her  after  to  holy  chyrcheysherte 

croune,  pe  more  drou, 

Albysoupchii  come  alond,  andpetfolc  And  tepejede  wel  &:  al  ys  lond,  as  hii 

of  Somersete  ajte,  wel  y  nou. 

foru  |e  hyssop  Alcston  and  pet  folc  of  Seyn  Swythyn  at  Wynchestre  hyssop  po 

Dorsete  was, 

Hii  come  &  smyte  an  batayle,  &  pere.  And  Alcston  at  Syreboume,  pat  amende 

pom  Code's  grace,  ede  muche  pys  cas. 

pe  Deneys  were  al  bynepe,  k  pe  lond  folc  fe  kyng  was  wel  pe  betere  man  poru  her 

adde  pe  place,  beyre  red. 

And  moreprowesse  dude  po,  pan  pe  kyng  Tuenty  wynter  he  was  kyng,  ar  he  were 

myjte  byuore,  ded. 

fcruore  gode  lond  men  ne  bep  nojjt  al  At  Wynchestre  he  was  ybured,  as  he  jjut 

\eriofe,  lyp  pere. 

^  kyng  was  pe  boldore  po,  &  ajen  hem  Hys  tueye  sones  he  3ef  ys  lond,  as  he  by- 

yt  more  drou,  3et  ham  ere. 

Andysibfure  godes  sones woxevasteynoii,  Adelbold,  the  eldore,   pe  kynedom  of 

Edelbold  and  Adelbry3t,    Edelred  and  Estsex, 

Alfred.  And  suppe  Adelbryjt,  Kent  and  West- 

\p  was  a  statwarde  tem,  &  of  gret  wys-  ^        sex. 

dom  &  red,  £y^e  hondrcd  3er  y  t  was  and  seuene  and 

Andkynges  were  al  foure,  &  defendede  fyfty  al  so, 

wd  pys  lond.  After  pat  God  auerpe  com,  pat  pys  dede 

An  Denefs  ^ide  ssame  ynou,  pe  me  vol-  *  >^'as  ydo.   • 

welTond.  Bope  hii  wuste  by  her  tyme  wel  her 

In  syxtepe  3ere  of  pe  kynge's  kynedom  kynedom. 

Is  eUeste  icoie  Adelbold  gret  ost  to  hym  At  pe  vyfte  3er  Adelbold  out  of  pys  lyue 

Tkotne,  nome. 

And  ys  £dier  also  god^  and  opere  heye  At  Ssyrcboume  he  was  yburod^  &  ys  bro- 

moL  al  so,  per  Adelbry3t 

And  weode  axen  pys  Deneys,  pat  muche  His  kynedom  adde  after  hym,  as  lawe  \\*aa 

wo  adde  ydo.    .      '  andryst. 

Voc  myd  too  hc«idred  ssypes  &  an  alf  at  By  ys  daye  pe  verde  com  of 'pe  hepene 

Teftae  moup  hii  come,  menwelprout. 

And  Londone,  and  Kanterbuty,  and  oper  And  HfJmtessyre  and  destmde  Wynches- 

Knmes  nome,  ti-6-aIt>ut. 


xsjS  the  history  OF  THE 

And  ]at  lond  folc  of  Hamtessyre  her  red  And  anon  to  Redjhigerobbedeand  slovre. 

/o  nonie  J?e  king  and  All'red  ys  brp])er  nome  mcu 

B^rcssyre,    ^d  fo^tC'and   j)e  ynowe, 

ssrewoii  oaercomq.  Mette  hem,  and  a  batayle  smyte  vp  Asses- 

Adelbryjt  was  kyug  of  Kent  jeres  foUe  doune. 

tone,  Jjer  was  mon^  moder  chyld,  fat  sone  lay 

And  of  Westsex  bote  vyvae,  fo  he  deyde  ber  doune. 

ych  weue.  J^e  batayle  ylaste  vorte  ny3t,  and  for  were 

aslawe 

AdELRED  was  after  hym  kyng  y  mad  Vyf  dukes  of  Denemarch,  ar  hii  wolde 

in  f  e  place,  wyf  drawe, 

Eygte  hondred  &  seuene  &  syxty  as  in  J>e  And  mony  Jjousend  of  ojer  men,  &  }q 

jer  of  grace.  gonne  hii  to  fle ; 

Je  vorste  3er  of  ys  kynedom  J)e  Deneya,  Ac  hii  adde  alle  ybe  assend,  gyf  fe  ny^t 

}>ycke  com,                                   '  madde  y  be. 

And  robbede  aiid  destrude,  and  cytes  vaste  Tuej^e  batayles  her  after  in  be  sulf  jere 

nome.  Hii  smyte^  and  at  boJ}e  )te  he])eue  uiays 

Maystres.  hii  adde  of  her  ost,  as  yt  were  tres  were. 

dukes,  tueye,  J)e  kyng  Aldered  sone  Jjo  Jen  wey  of  de| 

H;foguar  and  Hubba,  })at  ssrewen  were  nome, 

heye.  As  yt  vel,  Jje  vyfty  ger  of  ys  kynedom. 

In  Est  Ang4e  hii  byleuede,  to  resttjem  as  At  Wymboume  he  was  ybured,  as  Go 

yt  were,  gef  fat  cas, 

Myd  her  Obt  d  fe  wynter,  of  f e  vorst  fe  gode  Alfred,  ys  brojer,  after  hyt 

jere.  ^        kyng  was,  , 
Je  o])er  ger  hii  dude  hem  vorj,  &  oucr 

Hombercome,  ALFRED,  Jys  noble  man,  as  in  )je  3 

And  slowe  to  grounde  &  bamde^  &  Euer-  of  grace  he  nom 

wyknonie.  Eygte  hondred  &   syxty  &    tuelve  ] 

fei"  was  batayle  strong  y  nou,  vor  yslawe  kynedom. 

was  Jjere  Arst  he  adde  at  Rome  ybe,  &,  vor  ys  gn 

Osryc  kyng  of  Homberlond,  &:  monye  fat  wysdom, 

widi  hym  were.  Je  pope  Leon  hym  blessede,  Jo  he  ])u< 

J^o  Homberlond  was  fusyssend,  hii  wende  com, 

&  tounes  nome.  And  fe  kynge's  croune  of  hys  lond. 

So  fat  atte  laste  to  Estangle  ajen  hym  in  f ys  lond  gut  ys  : 

come.  And  he  led  hym  to  be  kyng,  ar  he  kj 

Jer  hii  bamde  &  robbede,  and  fat  folc  to  were  ywys. 

grounde  slowe,             ,  An  he  was  kyng  of  Engelond,  of  aHe 

And,  as  wolues  among  ssep,  reulych  hem  f  er  come, 

todrowe.  fat  vorst  fus  ylad  was  of  f  e   pope 

Seynt  Eclmond  was  f  o  her  kyng,  &  f  o  he  ^  Rome, 

sey  fat  deluol  cas  An  suf be  ober  after  hym  of  fe  er< 

fat  me  morf rede   so  fat  folc,  &  non  byssopes  echon. 

amendement  nas,   '  So  fat  hyuor  hym  pore  kyng  nas  J?er  i 

He  ches  leuere  to  deye  hymsulf,  fat  such  In  f e  Souf  syde  of  Temese  nyne  bate 

sorwe  to  ysey .  /  he  nome 

He  dude  hym  vorbamong  hys  fon,  nolde  Agen  f  e  Deneys  f  e  vorst  ger  of  ys  k 

he  nofyg  ne.  dom. 

Hii  nome  hym  &  scourged  hym,  &  suf  f  e  Nie  ger  he  ^vas  fus  in  f  ys  lond   It 

naked  hym  bounde     *  tayle  &  in  wo. 

To  a  tre,  &  to  hym  ssote,  &  made  hym  An  ofte  syf  e  aboue  was,  and  byuej? 

mony  a  wounde,  tor  m<j  -, 

fat  f e  arewe  were  on  hym  bo  f ycce,  fat  So  longe,  fat  hym  nere  by  leuedc 

no  stede  nas  bykueae.  f  re  ssyren  in  ys  bond, 

Atte  laste  hii  martred  h\m,  and  smyte  of  Hamtessj-re,  and  Wyltessyre,    aivc 

ys  heued.  mersete,  of  al  ys  lond. 

f  e  syxte  ger  of  f  e  crounement  of  Alder-  A  day  as  he  wery  was,  and  asv^odd 

ed  f  e  kyng  hym  nome 

A  nywe  ost  com  into  f  ys  lend,  gret  f  oru  And  ys  men  were  ywend  auyssej?, 

allefyng,  Cuibert  to  hym  com* 
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"Jchaoi)"  he  seyde^  '^CuO^^  t»  >e  ^JM^ibwetognmnde^Bcwoime^eiiiax^ 

jrcham  fvnsad  stre  of  the  veide. 

*'  To  bi7nge  ^  gode.  tytynges.    Fiam  J^^  kyng  &  ys  grete  duke  bygoxme  hem 

God  ycDam  yseod.  to  jelde 

"Vor^tfolc  of  >y9  loodto  synneher  To  >e  kyng  Alfied  to  yswylle^  andost- 

wylie  a1  geue^  ages  toke, 

*'  And  gat  nolle  herto  her  synnes  byleue  Vorto  wende  out  of  ys  lond,  gX f  he  yt 

"  ^ora  me  dc  q^r  halewen^  pat  in  fy%  wolde  loke ; 

lond  werevbore;  And  jjut  berto^  vor  ys  loue^  to  auooge 

">aD  vor  xou  bydde>  God^wanno  we  Cnstendom. 

be^  hym  byuore^  K/Qg  Guixnund,  ^e  hexte  kyng,  vont 

''HoorLooerdmydyseyenofmilceon  •          Jyertocome. 

fe  Iclkep  ^erupre,  Kjmg  Alfred  ys  godfeder  was.  k  fbtf* 

'' And  )y  poer  jfc  wole  jyue  ajcn,  >at  tysed  ek  ^er  were 

toi  ast  ney  verlore.  pretty  of  her  hexte  dukes,  and  n^uche  of 

"  And  pat  ^  ^er  of  so^  yse^  ^tiu .  saalt  ^at  folc  pexo, 

abbe  tc^ynynge.  ^7^  Al&ed  hem  huld  wy^  hym  tuelf 

'''Vor  ^ym  men^  (at  be^  ago  tx>  day  dawes as  he  hende^ 

auyssTnge^  And  8ub>e  he  s^  hem  huie  5r^^>  v^l 

"  la  lepM  3c  in  coofles  so  muche  tyss  let  hvm  wende; 

nil  ssolde  hym  biynge^  Hii,  ]>at  nolde  Cristyn  be,  (tf'lande  flowo 

"  )at  ech  noan  wondry  ss^  of  so  gret  (o, 

cacchynge.  And  by^s^nde  see  in  France  dude  wel 

•'  And  be  naor  vor  pe  h4rde  Tonte,  (at  muche  wo. 

pe  water  3^re  hys/  ^i  ]»e  ssrewen  oome  agen^  and  muche 

''(at^emoreasenjyekundeofvyssynge  .    wo  here  wxpste. 

yt  ys.  Ap  t^  ^X°g  Alfred  atte  Isste  to  ssam« 

"OfserueytwelasenGod,  andylefme  ,        hem  ^euere  broijte. 

ys  mes8Kger>  Kyng  Alfied  was  (e  w]^t  kynj,  (at 

*' And  )joas8all(ywyIleabyde^  as  ychan>  long  was  byuore« 

ytold  her.** .  ^  Vor  (ey  me  s^gge  (e  lawes  be(rin  worte 

As  (ys  kyng  herof  awoc»  and  of  (ys  sygte  tyme  vorlore, 

(o^te,  Nas  yt  nogt  so  luis  daye.Tor  (ey  he  in 

Bys  vyssares  cooie  to  hym,  &  so  gret  worra  wereu 

woo  of  fyss  hym'broxte,^  Lawes  he  made  rystuoDore,  and  strengore 

(at  wonder  yt  was,  & -namely che  vor  (e  (an  er  were. 

weder  was  so  ccdde.  Clerc.  be  was  ^od  ynou,  and  jj^t,  as  me 

)o  lyuede  »e  god  man  wel,  (at  Seyn  telle(  me, 

Cutbert  adde  ytdd.  He  was  more  (an  tpo  jp:  old^  ar  he  cou(e 

lnDeoqiyas^ie(erafteraiyuedeofDeti^s  ys  abece. 

(re  k  tuenty  my^fuolmen,  aUagen  be  p^ys,  Ac  ys  gode  moder  ofte  snude  jyAes  h^ 

ft  kynge>  br9(er  of  Denemarcb  due  of  tok, 

est  was-                                    .  ^  Vor  to  byleue  o(er  pie,  and  loky  on  ys 

Oure  kynge^s  men  of  Engelond  mette  boke. 


I  by  cas^ .  So  (at  by  por  dergye  ys  ryjt  lawes  he 
And  smyte  (tar  an  f^tayle>  and  h(^  gret  wonde, 

doc  slowe,  (at  neuere  er  nere  y  mad,  to  gouemy  yi 
And  eyste  hoDdre4  &;  fourt;?  men,  &  her  lond. 

caranyea  to  drowe.  ,  .  And.vor  (e  wone  was  so  muche  of  (b 

^^  ^^JPg  Alfred  horde  (ys,  ys  herte  glad-  lu(er  Denevjs, 

«*Je  (<>#  (e  men  of  (ys  sulue  lond  were  of  (e 
(atloildfoIctphymQ9meso(ycke8oyt  '    worse  peys. 

n^rJS*  goj,  And  robbede  and,  dowe  o(ere^  (eruor  he 
OfSonenete,  orWyltes8yre,ofHamte-  byuonde, 

s^re  (erto,  (at  (er  were  hondredes  in  eche  Cpntx^fe 
Kncie  ashe  wende,and  of  ys  owe  folc  al  so.  of  ys  lond. 

So  (at  be  adde  poer  ynou^  and  atte  lasj^  Andinecbtouneof  (ehondredate(ynge 

hii  eome,  were  also. 

And  a  bata^  at  Edendone  aj^en  (e  Ai^d  (at  ech  man  wvboute  gret  lond  in 

Deoeys  nome»  te(ynge  were  ydo^ 
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lafee  andlblfe  givt^  «nd  bok  in  rcfihKb^M 
aod  aboute  eDvyroun^be  aboren  andbe  be^ 
iietbea^042d  jnyles^Jafoe  tbeopToyoon  o^ 
tbe  old  wise  astronomeres*  And  bere  sey*-^  - 
engei  I  rcfprere  ncmgbte.  Bnt  aftte  thy  ^ 
lytylle  wyt.  It  lemethc  me  8avyn|e  bere  -^ 
reverence,  that  k  b  more.  -  And  -  for  to  ^ 
have  bettere  onderstondynge,  I  se^  thos, 
be  tber  ymagyned  a  fn^dtey  tbai hathe'a 
gret  compas;  an4  ab^ite  ibe  poynt  bf ' 
tbe  gret  compas,  ^t'  is  dq)t  tbe  centre, 
be  made  another  ]italle  ttxapas:  ^ttsktt ' 
aftre,  be  the"  gret  compass  deviM  be  faies  ^ 
In  xnanye  f>artie»  \  and  tbat  tSke  the  lynear 
meeten  at  the  ceiitre  I  so  tfalat  in  ak  manye 
parties,  as  tbe  grete  coropas  sdial  be  (te* 
pdrted.  in  als  manye,  schaUe  be  departs  ' 
tbe  litifle,  that  is  feiljoute  the  centre,  die  ' 
be  it;  lliat  the  spacer  ben  lease.  Nt^  ' 
thanne,  be  the  gret  compes  repres^ted  ' 
for  the  firmament,  and  the  litiUe  comp^ ' 
represented  fbr  tbe  erthe.  Now  tbaitte' ' 
tl^  firmament  is  devjrsed,  be  astrott(>-" 
nieres,  m  l^signes;  and 'every  signe  is  ' 
devysed  in  SO  degrees,  Oi^t  is  8ro  de« 
grees,  thatthe  firmam^t  bathe abovoi.  ' 
Abo,  be  the  «rthe  devysed  in  ab  mai^  ^ 
pMes,  as  the  firmament ;  a^  lat  ev^,  ^ 
partye  Unswere  to  a  degree  of  the  firtta-  I 
ment :  and  wytethe  it  wd,  that  afbe'the ' 
anctouresof  astronomve,  TOOfiirlonees  6£^ 
«rthe  answeren  to  a  ^giee  of  the  firmd'-^' 
fii^nt ',  and  tho  ben  87  miles  UnA  4  fin** ' 
longes.  Now  be  'tiiat  here  midtftiilyted' 
beadOsithesj  and  thantheiben  didODO^ 
nayles,  every  of  8  Ibrlonges,  aftni  m^lfe^^ 
ot  oure  controe.  So  mochef  hath  th^^rthe 
in  roundnesse,  and  of  h^hte  enviromi, 
afbie  myn  opynyoun  and  myn  nndir^' 
stondynge.  And  zee  schulle  undirstonde,^ 
\hat  aftre  the  opynyoun  of  olde  wise  phi-' 
losophres^  ahd  astftmomere^,  oure  c6ir-| 
tree  ne  Irdond  ne  Wales  ne  Scotkmd  ne' 
Norwe3rene  theotherylescostytig^  tobem, 
ne  ben  not  in  the  snperficyalte  cowhied 
iboven  the  erthef  as  it  8diewetbe1)e  dl^^ 
the  bdces  of  astronomye.  For  the^  su*'' 
perficialtee  of  the  erthe  b  departed  in  f ' 
parties,  for  the  7  pbnetes :  and  tho  parties^ 
ben  dept  dymates.  And  o^ire  pait^es' 
be  not  of  the  7  dymates :  for  thei  bien' 
descendynge  toward  the  West  And' 
«Mr  these  yles  of  Ynde,  which  beth^ 
evene  azenst  us,  beth  noght  reckned  in^ 
tbe  dymates :  for  thei  ben  azenst  us,  that' 
ben  in  the  lowe  contree.   And  the  J  dy*' 


mates  ^^rtfeod>en  heto  envyiuunynge  thief 
woild. 


-n.  And  I  John  Maundevylle  knyghte 
aboveseyd,  (alle  tfaonghe  I  be  unwortbt) 
tl»t  d^jMttirted  fhim  our  contrees  and 
passed  We  see,  the  zeerof  grace  ]922* 
that  hlive  passed  mai^ye  loodes  and  manyo 
yles  and  contrees,  iuid  cached  manye 
fiiQe  sirannge  plac^,  and  have  ben  in 
n^anye  a  fidle  gode  hooourable  com* 
panye,  and  at  maim  a  fiiire  dede  of 
ai^iaes,  (die  be  it  that  I  (Sde  none  my^ 
sdf/  fbr  myn  unaUe  insuffisance)  now  I 
am  comen  bom  (mawgree  my  sielf)  to 
xe^:  fbr  gowtes,  artetytoss,  that  me 
dbtki^nen,  tho  difiyuen  the  ende  of  n^ 
bd>6ur,  ttenst  ta5rwille(€rodknowethe.)  * 
And'thus  takynge  solace  in  my  wieccbed 
restfe,  recordynge  the  ^yme  passed,  I  have 
fiOfiDM  thdise  thfngiss  and  pntte  hem 
wryten  in  (Ms  b6ke,  as  it  wcMe  come 
in  to  my  mynde,  the  zee*  of  grace  l$96 
in  the  34  zeer  thM^I  departede  fit>m  oure 
contrees^.  -  Wherfere  f  preye  to  alle  the 
r^eres  atid  hereres  ef  thb  boke,  zVt  It 
plese  beni,  thdt  the?  wdde  prcyein  to 
Ckid  fbr  me ;  andl  sdialle  t>reye  for  liem. 
Abd  dleWho  that  ^ieynfbrme  a  Pater' 
nbsfeir,  ipvith  an  Avit  Maria,  that  God  for- 
ziv*  rtie  my  iyhw^^^  1'  mdce  hem  part- 
mtts^'ffp^oAt^hem  part  of  alle  the 
gcfdt6  pilgrymage^  and  of  aHe  the  gode 
d^e9,  th^  1  iiave  don,  zfif  ony  be  to  hb 
pteskricfe  J^^fifd 'ridghie/oiily  of  tho,  but 
of  tdle  thitMcHrfefe  5  sdtaHb  d6  untoHiy  ^ 
Iffes  ^de.  And;  ^  bes^die  Almy^b^ 
Ocd,  firoiirtxam  dfe  godenesse  and  grace 
cbmethe  &Oi  thirt  heVoncehsaf,  of  hb 
ekb^llent  meity  and  habundant  grace,  tt>  ^ 
fbll^  l^Ile  biw?  sclules  #itli  inspiraciobn 
offheHbly  Gost,  in  mAynge  defence  of 
alfe  Btre^tlv  enefmyes  h^e  in  efthe,  to  * 
lAtJ  salvacioun,  both  of  bbdy  and  scfule  j 
tb'worschipe  and  thanky6gt  of hink,  that* 
is  three  and  on,  withouteri^begjrnnyngo. 
ahd  withduften  eridjrnge  i'  that  i«,  witb^ 
outen  qualitetei 'go<xi,va^  withoiatett 
miatityfee^  grtt;  i^t  ih-alle  pliicei  u" 
present,  and  tA&  thingi^tf  ibontenynge^i 
tbe  whiche  di^  no  gckxlnesse  th^ 
amende,  nenonevelleempejaie}  tbofW 
jierfeyte  trynytee  lyVeth^  and  regfi^tbd^ 
God,  be  alle  worldes  and  be  aQ  ^rmea.' 
Amen,  Amen>  Amen. 
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•The  Snt  of  ocbt  autbon^  wlio  can  be 
pnperlj  ml  to  have  written  EifglUk, 
ms  Sir  Join  Oatver,  who,  in  his  Coyt- 
ftmrntfaLover,  calls  C/uitfcrrhiB  dis- 
cipie,  fljid  may  Iherefote  be  looked  upon 
It  the  £dier  of  our  poedy. 

N0W£  for  to  mke  of  the  commune. 
It  is  to  diede  of  that  fortone. 
Which  hath  befiiUe  in  sondrye  londes : 
btHatefyr  defiinte  of  bondea 
Ail  sodeib]7»  er  it  be  wist, 
A  tanoe,  when  his  lie  arist 
Tohrekedi,  and  lenneth  all  aboate» 
Which  eh  sholde  nought  gone  out 

And  eke  (bU  oib  a  littdl  sluoe 
VpoQ  a  bank,  er  men  be  ware, 
ik  in  the  6treme>  whidie  with  gret  peine. 
If  aof  man  it  sh^  restreine. 
Whoe  kwe  &llleth,  emmr  growedi. 
He  is  not  wise,  who  that  ne  tcoweth. 
Fbr  it  hath  pioiied  oA  er  this. 
And  thus  tiie  common  olamom^  is 
lo  enenr  londes  where  people  dwelleth : 
And  ecne  in  his  comphunte  telleth. 
How  that  the  worlde  is  miswent. 
And  tfaerevpon  bis  argtmftnt 
Tenetheuery  man  in  sondrie  wise : 
But  wlttC  man  wt^de  him  selfe  atuse 
His  oonadenoe;  and  noagfat  misuse. 
He  maie  WeU  at  the  first  excuse 
Hie  God,  whiche  eoer  stant  in  one. 
In  him  there  is  de^te  none 
^  most  k  stand  Vpoo  vs  sdue, 
Nooght  only  vpon  ten  ne  tweloe, 
BotplenaHy  vpon  vs  all. 
for  man  is  caoae  of  that  shall  fall. 


Tlie  history  pf  our  language  as  now 
hnnq^t  to  the  point  at  which  the  his- 
tory of  oi|r  poetry  is  generally  supposed 
to  cotntnpnre;  the  time  of  the  illustrious 


Gt€0ty  Ckmtcer,  who  may,  perhaps,  with 
great  justice,  be  styled  the  first  of  ous 
versifiers  who  wrote  poetically.   He  does 
not,  however,  appear  to  have  deserved  alt 
the  praise  which  he  has  received,  or  all 
the  censure  that  he  has  sufiTered.  Dryden, 
\9ho,  mistaking  genius  fbr  learnjng,  atid 
in  confidence  of  his  abilities,  ventured  to 
write  of  what  he  had  not  examined, 
ascribes  to  Chaucer  the  first  refinement 
of  our  numbed,  the  first  prdduction  of 
easy  and  natural  rhymes,  and  the  im- 
provement of  our  language,  by  words 
borrowed  fix>m  the  more  polished  Ian* 
guages  of  the  continent    Skinner  con- 
trarily  blames  him  in  harsh  terms  for  ' 
having  ^tiated  his  native  speech  by  wkok 
carthxids  i^  foreign  words.    But  he  that 
reads    the   works  of  Otmer  will  find 
smooth  numbers  and  easy  rhymes,  of 
which  Chaucer  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  inventor*  and  the  French  words,  whe- 
ther good  or  l»d,  of  which  Chaucer  is 
charged  as  the  importer.    Some  iimova- 
tions  he  might  probably  make,  like  others, 
in  the  infancy  of  our  poetry,  which  the 
paucity  of  books  does  not  allow  us  to  da- 
cover  with  particuLui  exactness ;  but  the 
works  of  Gower  and  Lydgate  sufficiently 
evince,  that  his  diction  was  in  general 
like  that  of  his  conten^poraries:  and  some 
improvements  he  undoubtedly  made  by 
the  various  dispositions  of  his  rhymes, 
and  by  the  mixture  of  difierent  nuniben^ 
in  which  he  seems  to  have  been  happy 
and  judicious.     I  have  selected  sevend 
specimens  both  of  his  prose  and  verse  { 
and  among  them,  part  of  his  txanslation 
of  Boetiithf  to  which  another  version^ 
made  in  the  time  of  queen  Mary,  is  op- 
posed.   It  would  be  improper  to  quote 
very  sparingly  an  author  of  so  much  re« 
])utatiou,  6r  to  make  veiy  large  extract^ 
from  a  book  so  generally  known. 


CHAUCER. 


I  t 


AXJiS !  I  wooing;  am  conatrain^ed  Xo. 
begm  Vime  oT  sorowfull  matter,  tliat 
whUcKa  in  £prisbyi^  studie  made  delit-*. 
able  4itBES4  !Rir.  19 !  rend)rpg  muses  of 
a  Pocfti^'m^tjen  tq  miethinges  to  be  writ- 
•n,'ai)d<dr^  teres.  At  l^te  no  drede. 
ne  mig^tovefv^ine  tho  muises,  that  thei  ne^ 
^»[«reii  miowes,  andibloweden  my  waiej, 
ttat  is  ,tb  ^ie,  when  I  was  exiled,  thei 
mat  Mrercn^d^  niy  JPUth  whilom  welfutt 
<Qd  greoe*  comfortm.  now  sorrowfidl 
^eirdes  of  mo  oUb  ma^  S*  ^% 


COLYILE. 

I  THAT  ia  tyro^  of  pcosperite,,  and 
^oryshyog  studye,  made  pleasaunte  and 
^dect^hle  dities,.  or  verses ;  alas  now  be- 
yng  heauy  aod  sad  ouertfarpwen  i^  ad- 
uersitie,  am  cupelled  to  fele  and  tast 
heuines  a^  greif.  fieholde  the  mnaea- 
Poeticall,  that  is  to  saye :  the  pleasuna 
that  ^  in  poetes  verses^  do  appqynt  me, 
and  compel  me  to  writ  these  verses  in 
jDBBttr;  and  the  sorowfctl)  verses  do  wet 
my  wretched  fiice  with  vexy  waterye 
tmeb  7»8uinge  out  of  noiy  ey«  Ar  t> 


svraiv 
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comen  iinwarely  upon  ibe,  hasted  by  the 
karmes  that  I  have,  W  sorowe  hath 
commannded  his  age  to  be  in  me.  Heres' 
here  aren  shad  overtimeliche  upon  my 
bed :  and  the  slacke  skinne  trembleth  of 
mine  empted  bodie.  Thilke  deth  of  men 
is  welefuU,  that  he  ne  cometh  not  m 
ycres  that  be  swete,  but  cometh  to 
wretches  often  icleped !  Alas,  alas !  with 
how  defe  an  ere  deth  cruell  tumeth 
aw^ie  fro  wretches,  and  oaieth  for  to 
close  wepyng  eyen.  While  fortune  un- 
fatthfull  favoured  me  witti  light  gpdes, 
that  sorowfull  houre,  that  is  to  saie,  the 
deth,  had  almoste  drente  myne  hedde : 
but  now  for  fortune  cloudie  kath  chaung- 
ed  her  decevable.  chere  to  mewarde, 
myne  unpitous  life  draweth  along  un- 
greable  dwellynges.  O  ye  my  frendes, 
what,  or  whereto  avaiint^jre  mc  to  ben 
welfUll  >  For  he  that  halh  fallin,  stode  in 
no  8ted^t  degre. 


rowe.  Whtche  nmsas  no  fbare  without 
doute  could  ouercome,  but  that  they 
wold  folow  me  in  my  ioumev  of  exile  or 
banishment.  Sometyme  the  loye  of  h^^ 
py  and  histy  delectable  youth  dyd  com- 
fort me,  and  nowe  the  course  cit.sorow- 
full  olde  age  causeth  me  to  reioyse. 
For  has^  old  age  vnloked  for  is  come 
vpon  me  witji  al  her  inoommodities  and 
euyls,  and  sorowe  hath  commauqded  and 
broughte  me  into  the  same  old  age,  thftt 
is  to  say :  that  sorowe  causeth  me  to  be 
olde,  before  my  time  come  of  olde  age* 
The  hoer  heares  do  growe  vntimely  vpoa 
my  heade,  and  my  remled  skynne  trem* 
bleth  my  flesh,  cleane  consumed-  ancl 
waste  with  sorowe.  Mannes  death  is 
happy,  that  cometh  not  in  youth,  when  a 
man  is  lustye,  and  in  pleasure  or  wdth  : 
but  in  time  of  aduersitie,  when  it  is  ofben 
desyred.  Alas  Alas  howe  dull  and  defie 
be  th^  eares  of  cruel  death  vnto  men  m 
misery  that  would  fayne  dye:  and  yet. 
refusythe  to  come  and  shuttevp  theyr 
oarefuU  wepyng  eyes.  .  Whiles  that  fidse ' 
fortune  fauoryd  me  with  her  transitocye 
goodes,  then  the  howte  of  death  had  al- 
most ouercome  me.  That  is  to  uty 
deathe  was  redy  to  oppresse  me  when  I 
was  in  prosperitte.  Nowe  for  by  cause 
that  foftiuie  beynge  turned,  from  prospe* 
ritie  into  aduersitie  (as  the  clere  day  h 
darkyd  with  cloudes)  and  hath  chaungyd 
her  deceyuable  countenaunce :  my 
wretched  life  is  yet  prolonged,  and  doiik- 
continue  in  dolour.  O  my  irendes,  why 
haue  you  so  often  hosted  me,  sajonge 
that  1  was  happy  when  I  had  honor  pos-; 
sessions  riches,  and  authoritie  whych  be 
transitory  ihynges.  He  that  hath  fallea 
was  in  no  stede&st  degre. 


In  the  roene  while,  that  I  still  record 
these  thynges  with  my  self,  and  marked  my 
wepelie  complainte  with  office  of  poinc- 
tell :  I  saugh  stond3mg  aboven  the  hight  of 
royn  bed  a  woman  of  full  grete  reverence, 
by  semblaunt.  Her  eyen  brennyng,  and 
deve,  seyng  over  the  cotnmon  might  of 
mtone,  with;  a  lively  colour,  and  with 
foche  vigour  and  strength  that  it  ne  might 
not  benempned,  all  were  it  so,  that  she 
were  full  of  so  grete  fege,  that  menne 
wouldcn  not  trewen  in  no  manere,  that 
ifao  were  of  our  elde.  :■ 
•  The  stature  of  her  was  of  doutous 
judgemente,  for  sometyme  she  con-- 
strained  and  shronke  her  selven,  like  to 
the  common  mest^  of  menne :  And 
aometyfoe  ijt  aemed^  that  she  touched  the 


WhYLES  that  I  considerydde  piyuy- 
lye  with  my  selfe  the  thynges  before  sayd, 
and  descrybed  my  wofull  complaynte  af* 
ter  the  maner  and  offyce  of  a  wrytter,  me 
thought  I  sawe  a  woman  stand  ouer  my 
head  of  a  reuerend  countenaunce,.  hau3mg 
quycke  and  glysteryng  clere  eye,  aboue 
the  common  sorte  of  men  in  lyuely  and 
delectable  coloure,  and  fid  of  strength,  al- 
though she  semed  so  olde  that  by  no 
meanes  she  is  thought  to  be  one  of  this 
oure.  tjrme,  her  stature  is  of  douteful 
knowledge,  for  nowe  she  shewethe  her- 
sdfe  at  the  commen  length  orstaturof 
nlen,  and  other  whiles  she  semeth  so 
high,  as  though  she  touched  heuen  witli 
the  crown  of  her'hed.  And  when  she 
'Wokl  stxetcfa  fourth  ter  hxA  hygfaer^  it 
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Beren  viA  die  bight  of  her  bedde.  And 
yrbea  she  hove  her  hedde  higher,  she 
perced  the  self  heven,  so  that  the  sight 
of  meDne'  lokyng  was  in  ydell :  her 
dothes  wer  maked  of  right  ddie  thredes, 
and  sabtel  craft  of  perdurable  matt^. 
The  wbiche  clothes  she  had  woven  with 
ber  owne  handes,  as  I  knewe  well  after 
by  her  sdf  declaiyng,  and  shewyng  to 
me  the  beaatie :  The  whiche  clothes  a 
darknesse  of  a  forleten  and  dispised  elde 
bd  diuiked  and  darked,  as  it  is  wonte  to 
darke  by  smdced  Images. 

In  the  netherest  hemme  and  border  of 
these  dothes  menne  redde  iwoven  there- 
in a  Grekishe  A»  that  signifieth  the  life 
active,  and  above  that  letter,  in  the  hiest 
bordare,  a  Grekishe  C.  that  signifieth  the 
Bfe  contemplatife.  And  betwene  these 
two  letters  there  were  seen  degrees  nobly' 
wrought,  in  maner  of  ladders,  by  whtehe 
degrees  menne  might  cHmben  from  the 
oecberest  letter  to  the  upperest:  nathe- 
ksK  handes  of  some  men  hadden  kene 
th^  dothe,  by  violence  or  by  strength, 
and  evericbe  manne  of  *hem  had  l>ome 
avaie  soche  paces,  as  he  might  getten. 
And  foTsothe  this  forsaied  woman  bare 
stnale  bokes  in  her  right  hande,  and  in 
her  left  band  she  bare  a  scepter.  And 
when  she  sawe  these  Poeticall  muses  ap- 
piDchyng  about  my  bed,  and  endityng 
wordes  to  my  wepynges,  she  was  a  litle 
amoved,  and  glov.edwith  •ruell  eyen. 
Who  (qS  she)  listh  suffered  approchen 
to  this  sike  manne  these  commen  strom- 
pettes,  of  which  is  the  pbce  that  menne 
callen  Tlieatre,  tlie  whiche  onely  ne  as- 
swagen  not  his  ^rowes  wi^h  remedies, 
butthei  would  feden  and  norishe  hym  with 
iwete  venime )  Forsothe,  that  ben  tho 
that  with  thomes,  and  prickynges  of  ta- 
Icntes  of  jtfeccions,  whiche  that  ben  no- 
thjng  froctuous  npr  profitable,  distioien 
the  Come,  plentuous  of  fruictes  of  reson. 
For  thei  bolden  hertes  of  men  in  usage. 

Jut  thei  ne  deliver  no  folke  fro  maladie. 
ut  if  ye  mtises  had  withdrawen  fro  me 
with  your  flatteries  foiy  unconnyng  and 
UDpro£tabie  manne,  as  ben  Vont  (o 
fiode  commenly  emoi^^^^the  peple,  I 
would  well  sunie  the  lasse  grevously. 
Far  why,  in  ^he  an  unprofitable  man 
tojn  ententes  were  nothyng  endamaged. 
But  ye  withdrowen  firom  me  this  man, 
that  bath  ben  nourished  in  my  studies 
or  scoles  of  EleaCids,  and  of  Academicis 
in  Grece.  Bt^t  goeUi  now  rather  awaie 
ye  Mennmdens,  whiche  that  ben  swete> 
tiU  it  be  at  the  hot,  and  ffiAtib  this  QMa 


also  perced  thorough  heauen,  so  that  tnens 
syghte  coulde  not  attaine  to  behold  her. 
Her  vestures  or  doths  were  perfyt  of  th# 
finyste  thredes,  and  subtyll  woriceman- 
shyp,  andof  substaunce  permanent,  whych 
vesturs  she  had  wouen  with  her  own 
hands  as  Iperce3rued  after  l^  her  owne  /, 
saiynge,    Tne  kynde  or  beawtyeof  the 
whyche  vestures,  a  certayne  darknes  or 
rather  ignoraunce  of  ddenes  f(»^ttea 
hadde  obscuryd  and  darkened,  as  the 
smoke  is  wont  to  darken  Images  that 
stand  nyghe  the  smoke.    In  the  lower 
parte  of  the  said  vestures  was  read  the 
Greke  letter  P.  wouen  whych  signifyeth 
practise  or  actyffe,  and  in  the  hygher 
parte  of  the  vesnires  the  Greke  letter  T. 
whych  estandeth  for  theorica,  that  signl- 
fiem  speculacion  or  contemplation.  And 
betwene  both  the  sayd  letters  were  sene 
certayne  degrees,  Mrrought  after  the  man- 
er of  ladders,  wherein  was  as  it  were  a 
passage  or  waye  in  steppes  or  degree* 
from  the  lower  part  wher  the4ettef  P.  was 
which  is  vnderstand  firom  praciyB  or  ac- 
tyf,  unto  the  hygher  parte  ^wher  the  let- 
ter T.  was  why<£  is  vnderstand  specula- 
cion or  contemplacton.     Neuertheles  thei 
handes  of  some  vyolente  pen^ones  had  cut 
tlie  sayde  vestures  and  had  taken  awayei 
certayne  pecis  thereof,  such  as  euery  onti 
coulde  catch.     And  she  her  sdfe  dyd. 
bare  in  her  ryght  hand  litel  bokes,  and  ini 
her  kfle  hande,  a  scepter,  which  fi>ie-i 
sayd    phylosophy  (when   she  saw  thei 
muses  poehrcal  present  at  my  bed,  spek-« 
vng  sorowmll  wordos  to  my  wepynges)  i 
oeyng  angry  sayd  (with  terrible  or  fix>wn-  •  , 
ynge  countenaunce)  who  suffied  theaie 
crafty  harlottes   to   com  to  thys  sycke. 
man  ?  whych  can  helfi hym  byna meaas ' 
of  hys  griefe  by  any  kind  of  medicinel, 
but  ntther  iiKrea^e  the  aame  with  wweto 
poysofu.  These  be  they  that  doo  dystfo^ie 
the  fertile  and  plentious  commodytyes  of 
reason  and  the  fruytes  therof  wyth  their 
pryckynge  thomes,  or  barren  aiectes,  and 
accustome  or  subdue  mens  myodes  with 
sickenes,  and  heuynes,  and  do  not  ddyuer 
or  beale  them  of  the  same,    fiut  yf  your 
flatter>'e  had  conueyed  or  wythKltawen 
from  me,  any  vnlemyd  man  as  the  oo- 1 
men  sorte  of  peq>le  are  wonte  to  be,  I 
.coulee  h8U0  ben  better  contentyd,  for  fai 
that  my  worke  should  not  be  htirt  or 
hynderyd.    But  you  haue-  taken  and  ooa- 
ueyed  from  me  thys  man  that  hath  ben 
broughte  vp  in  the  studyes  of  Aristotel 
and  of  Plato.    But  yet  get  you  hena  > 
matemaids  (that  seme  swete  imtyll.yi  ^ 
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to  be  cured  and  heled  by  vaj  tnuses,  that 
i«  to  say,  by  my  notefuU  sciences.  And 
thus  this  companie  of  muses  iblamed 
casten  wrotlily  tlie  chere  dounward  to 
the  yerth,  and  shewing  by  rednesse  ther 
Bhame,  thei  passeden  sorowfully  the 
thresholde.  And  I  of  whom  the  sight 
plounged  in  teres  was  darked,  so  that  I 
ne  might  not  know  what  that  woman 
was,  of  so  Imperial  aucthoritie,  I  woxe 
all  abashed  and  stonied,  and  cast  my 
sight  doune  to  the  yerth,  and  began  still 
for  to  abide  what  she  would  doen  after- 
ward. Then  came  she  nere,  and  set  her 
doune  upon  the  utterest  corner  of  my 
bed,  and  she  beholdyng  my  cherer  that 
was  cast  to  the  yerth,  hevie  and  grevous 
of  wepyng,  complained  with  tliese  wordes 
(that  I  shall  saine)  the  perturbacidn  of 
iny  thought.  ^ 


haue  brought  a  man  toderiie)  and  suf- 
fer me  to  heale  thys  my  man  wyth  my 
muses  or  scyences  that  be  holsome  and 
good.  And  af^er  that  philosophy  had 
spoken  these  wordes  the  sayd  com- 
panye  of  the  musys  pocticall  beynge  te- 
bukyd  and  sad,  caste  down  their  counte- 
naunce  to  the  grounde,  and  by  blussyng 
confessed  their  shamfestnes;  and  west 
out  of  the  dores.  But  I  (that  bad  my 
syght  dull  and  blynd  wyth  wepyng,  so 
tnat  I  knew  not  what  woman  this  wat 
hauyng  soo  great  aucthoritie)  was  amasyd 
or  astonyed,  and  lokyng  downeward,  to- 
warde  the  grounde,  I  began  pryvylye  to 
look  what  thyng  she  womd  saye  farther, 
then  she  had  said.  Then  she  approchin^ 
and  drawynge  nere  vnto  me,  sat  down 
vpon  the  vttermost  part  of  my  bed,  an< 
lokjrng  vpon  my  face  sad  with  wepbg 
and  draynyd  toward  the  eardi  for  sorow 
bewayled  the  trouble  of  mgf  mind  wy^ 
these  sayinges  folowynge* 


The  Condusions  of  the  Astro labie. 

This  book  (written  to  his  son  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  139I«  and  in  the  14  of 
King  Richard  II.)  standeth  so  good 
at  this  day,  especially  for  the  horizon 
of  Oxford,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  it  cannot  be  amended,  says  an 
Edit,  of  Chaucer. 

LyTEL  Lowys  ^my  sonbe,  I  perceve 
well  by  certaine  evidences  thyne  abylyte 
to  leme  scjrences,  touching  nombres  and 
poporckms,  and  also  wdl  consydre  I  thy 
Msye  praver  in  especyal  to  leme  the 
txcQrse  of  the  astrolabye.  Than  fer  as 
mocheas  a  phikMOpfaer  saithe,  he  wrap- 
eth  hym  in  his  ficnde,  that  condiscendeth 
Id  Che  T^ditfiiU  prayers  of  his  firende; 
tiierfere  I  have  given  the  a  suffident 
9t^xMoJ^  fox  om^  txrizont,  compowned 
after  the-latitude  of  Oxehforde :  upon  the 
whiehe  by  ittediadonof  this  lytell  tretise, 
I  purpose  to  tedte  the  a  certaine  nombre 
ot  condusions,  pertainynge  to  this  same 
instr^mient.  I  say  a  certaine  nombre  of 
conduiiont  fer  thre  cauaes,  the  fint  cause 
is  this.  IVuale  we)  that  al  the  condu- 
aioos  that  have  be  fevuiden,  or  ells  possi- 
blyeoAjgbt  be  feuxide  in  so  noble  an  in- 
fltniment  at  ia  the  astrolabye,  ben  un- 
kaoven  pct£^y  to  anye  mortal  man  in 
this  region,  as  I  suppose.  Another  cause 
la  thisi  that  sothdv  in  any  cartes  of  the 
iMtrol^e  that  I  nave  ysene,  ther  ben 
f9inBConduaioDs^that  wdoot  in  al  thingea 


perfburme  ther  behestes :  and  some  i 
hem  ben  to  harde  to  thy  tender  age  of  a 
yere  to  conceve.  This  tretise  divided 
five  partes,  wil  I  shewe  thie  wondb:  lig 
rules  and  naked  wordes  in  Englishe,  i 
Latine  ne  canst  thou  nat  yet  but  sma! 
mylitel  sonne.  But  neverthelesse  suffisc 
to  the  these  trewe  condusyona  in  En 
lishe,  as  wel  as  suffiseth  to  these  nd 
clerkes  Orekes  these  same  condusyi 
in  Greke,  and  to  the  Arabines  in  Arabi 
and  to  the  Jewes  in  Hebrewe,  and  to 
Latin  folke  in  Latyn:  whiche  iJ 
fblke  had  *hem  fir^te  out  of  other  dr 
langages,  and  write  'hem  in  ther  o' 
tonge,  that  is  to  saine  in  Latine. 

And  God  wote  that  in  all  theae 
gages,  and  in  manye  mo,  have  these  I 
dusyons  ben  sunicientlye    lemed 
taught,  and  yet  by  divers  rules,  rig 
divers  pathes  leden  divers  Iblke  the  ; 
wave  to  Rome. 

Now  wol  I  pray  mekdy  every  p 
discrete,  that  ledeth  or  hereth  xh\i 
tretise  to  have  my  rude  ententmg  e: 
ed,  and  itiy  superfluite  of  wordes,  fc 
causet.1  Tlie  first  cause  is,  for  thi 
nous  endityng  and  hatde  Sentences 
hevy  at  ones,  for  socfa  a  chttde  to 
And  t&e  seconde  cduse  is  this,  that  i 
ly  me  semeth  better  to  writen  ii 
chtlde  twise  a  gode  sentence,  tl 
foriete  it  ones.  And,  Lewis,  if  it 
that  I  shewe  the  in  mv  lith  Engll 
trew  condusions  toucmn^  this  mat< 
not  only  as  MiTo  but  ks  xoxtij  an^ 
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fiODdosbos  as  ben  yshewed  in  Latm,  in 

any  eomoo  tretise   of  the  astrolabye, 

CDDDe  me  the  more  tkanke,  and  praye 

God  m9  the  kinge,  that  is  lorde  of  this 

ksgage,  and  all  that  him  feith  bereth, 

aad  obeieth  everiche  in  his  degree,  the 

Bwre  and  the  lasse.     But  consydreth 

well,  that  I  ne  usorpe  not  to  have  founden 

this  werke  of  my  labour  or  of  m3me  en- 

pn,    I  D*ame  but  a  leude  compilatour 

ik  tht  laboure  of  dde  aatrologiens^  and 

have   it   translated    in    myii    Englishe 

floeiy  for  thy  doctrine:   and  with  this 

fwerde  shal  I  dene  envy. 


The  first  party. 

The  first  partye  of  this  tretise  shal  le- 
heiee  the  figuies,  and  the  membres  of 
tb^me  astrolaby,  bytause  that  thou  shatte 
have  the  greter  knowinge  of  thine  own 
iDstnunent. 


The  seconde  party. 

The  seconde  partye  shal  tecbe  the  to 
werkcn  the  very  practike  of  the  foresaid 
cooclosions,  as  f«Tforthe  and  also  narowe 
as  may  be  shewed  in  so  smale  an  mstni- 
nient  portaife  aboute.  Fbr  wei  wote 
every  astrologien,  that  smallest  fractions 
ne  wiA  not  be  shewed  in  so  smal  an  in- 
(tnzment^  as  in  sabtti  tables  calculed  for 
tcaose. 


TLe  Prologue  of  the  Testament  of 
LOVE. 

Many  men  ther  ben,  that  with  eres 
openly  sprad  so  moche  swalowen  the  de- 
iictouaiesse  of  jestes  and  of  ryme,  by 
qocint  knittinge  ccrfoures,  that  of  the 
godeoesse  or  of  the  badncsse  of  the  sen- 
tence take  they  litel  hede  or  els  none. 

Solfaelye  dvS]e  witte  and  a  thoughtfuUe 

Boule  ao  sore  have  mined  and  grafied  in 

my  ^nntes,  that  soche  craft  of  endiitnge 

woll   nat  ben  of  mine  acquaintaunce. 

And  for  mde  wordes  and  boistous  pcrcen 

the  herte  of  the  herer  to  the  inrest  point, 

and  planten  there  the  sentence  of  thinges, 

so  that  ivitfa  lltel  helpe  it  is  able  to  spring, 

thubcte^  that  nol&ynge  hath  of  the  grete 

flodro^wytte,  ne  of  semelyche  colours, 

'^  dohrea  with  mde  woides  and  boistonv, 

*ad  so  dntwe  to^Ver  to  nak^a  the 
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catchers  therof  ben  the  moteredy  tohent 
sentence. 

SoHie  men  thtre  ben,  that  painten 
with  colours  riche  and  some  with  wers, 
as  with  red  inke,  and  some  with  cdes 
and  chalke  :  and  yet  is  there  gode  niat- 
ter  to  the  leude  peple  of  thylke  chalkye 
purtreyture,  as  'hem  thinketh  for  the 
time,  and  afterward  the  syght  of  the  bet- 
ter colours  yeven  to  'hem  more  joye  for 
the  first  leudenesse.  So  sothly  tliis  leude 
clowdy  occupacyon  is  not  to  prayse,  but 
by  the  leude,  for  comenly  leude  leude-* 
nesse  commendeth.  Eke  it  shal  yeve 
sight  that  other  precyous  thynges  shall 
be  the  more. in  reverence.  In  Lsrtin  and 
French  hatli  many  soveratne  wittes  had 
grete  delyte  to  endite,  and  have  many 
noble  thinges  fulfilde,  but  certes  ther« 
ben  some  that  speken  ther  poisye  -mater 
in  Frenche,  of  whtche  speche  the  Frenche 
men  have  as  gode  a  fiintasye  as  we  have 
in  hervAg  of  French  mens  Englishe.  And 
many  termes  there  ben  in  Bnglyshe^ 
whiche  unneth  we  Englishe  men  connett 
declare  the  knowleginge :  howe  shcald 
than  a  Frenche  man  bame  ?  soche  termes 
connejumpere  in  his  matter^  but  as  tlie 
jay  chatereth  Englishe.  Right  so  truely 
the  understandyn  of  Englishmen  wo^ 
not  stretche  to  the  privie  termed  ih 
Frenche,  what  so  ever  we  bdsten  of 
strauuge  langage.  Let  then  clerkes  en* 
diten  in  Latin,  for  they  have  the  propefii 
tie  of  science,  m\d  the  knowingc  m  that 
facultie:  and  let te  Frenche  men  in  thet 
Frenche  also  enditcn  therqueint  termes-^ 
for  it  is  kyndely  to  vher  mouthes  j  and  let 
us  shewe  our  fentasies  in  such  wordet  a* 
we  lemeden  of  our  dame's  tonge.  An4 
although  this  boke  be  lytel  thai%  wordi^ 
for  the  leudenesse  in  travaile,  yet  soch 
writing  exiten  men  to  thilke  thinges  that 
ben  necessarie :  for  every  man  tlierby 
may  as  by  a  perpetual  myrrour  sen© 
the  vices  or  vertues  of  other,  in  whyche 
thjTige  lightjy  may  be  concaved  to  eschue 
perils,  and  necessaries  to  catch,  after  as 
aventures  have  fallen  to  other  peple  or 
persons. 

Certes  the  stoverainst  thmge  of  desir6 
^and  most  cretufe  resonable,  have  or  els 
shuld  have  ftill  appetite  to  ther  pcrfec- 
cyon:  nnresonable  bestes  mowen  not, 
sithe  reson  hath  in  'hem  no  workinge^ 
than  resonable  that  wol  not,  is  compaif  »- 
soned  to  unresonable,  and  made  lykb^ 
'hem.  Forsothe  the  most  soVeralne  and 
fimOI  perfeccidn  of  mab  'ut  in  knowyngb 
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of  a  sotbe,  withouten  any  entent  deccv- 
able,  and  in  love  of  one  very  God,  that  is 
inchauugeable«  that  is  to  knowe,  and 
love  bis  creatoxir. 

Nowe  principallye  tlie  mene  to  brynge 
in  knowleging  and  lovy^ige  bis  creatour, 
is  the  consideracyon  of  diynges  made  by 
the  crea^pur,  wher  through  by  thyJke 
tliinges  Uiat  ben  made,  understandynge 
here  to  our  wyttes,  ame  the  unsene  pry- 
Tities  of  God  made  to  us  syghtfull  and 
knowinge,  in  our  contemplacion  and  un- 
iderstondinge.  These  thinges  than  for- 
sothe  moche  bringen  us  to  the  fill  know- 
leginge  sothe,  and  to  die  parfyte  love  of 
the  maker  of  hevenly  thinges.  Lo  I  Da- 
vid saith :  thou  haste  deli  ted  me  in  mnk- 
inge,  as  who  saith,  to  have  delite  in  tlie 
tune  how  God  hat  lent  me  in  considera- 
cion  of  thy  makinge.  Wherof  Aristotle 
in  the  lx)ke  de  Animalibus,  saith  to  na- 
turell  philosophers  :  it  is  a  grete  likynge 
|n  love  of  knowinge  tlier  cretoure :  and 
also  in  knowing/e  of  causes  in  kindelye 
tbjTiges,  considrid  forsothe  the  formes  of 
kindelye  thynges  and  die  sliap,  a  gret 
kyndelye  love  we  shulde  have  to  tlie 
werkman  that  -*hem  made.  The  crafte 
of  a  werkman  is  shewed  in  the  wcrk. 
Kereforc  trulie  the  philosophers  with  a 
lyvely  studie  manie  noble  thinges,  righte 
precious,  and  wortliy  to  memorye,  writen, 
and  by  a  gret  swet  and  travaille  to  us 
leften  of  causes  the  properties  in  natures 
of  thinges,  to  wlwche  therlbre  philoso- 
phers u  was  more  joy,  more  lykinge, 
more  herty  lust  in  kindely  vertues  and 
matters  of  reson  the  perfeccion  by  busy 
study  to  knowe,  than  to  have  had  all  tlie 
tfesour,  al  the  richesse,  al  the  vaine 
^lory,  that  the  passed  emperours,  princes, 
or  kinges  liadden.  Therfore  the  names 
of  'hem  in  the  boke  of  i>erpetuall  me- 
morie  in  vertue  and  pece  ame  writen  -, 
and  in  the  contrarie,  that  is  to  saine,  in 
Styxe  the  foule  pitte  of  belle  arne  tlillke 
pressed  that  soch  godenes  hated.  And 
bicause  this  boke  shall  be  .oY  love,  and 
the  prime  Causes  of  stering  in  that  doinge 
with  passions' and  disescs  for  wantinge  of 
desire,  1  wil  tliat  this  boke  be  cleped  the 
testament  of  love. 

But  nowc  thou  reder,  who  is  thilke 
that  will  not  in  scorne  laughe,  to  here  a 
dwarfe  or  els  halfe  a  man,  say  he  will 
rende  out  the  swerdc  of  Hercules  handes, 
and  also  he  shulde  set  Hercules  Gades  a 
mile  yet  ferther,  and  over  that  he  had 
|ow«r  of  streDgtk  to  puU  up  the  spere^ 


tliat  Alisander  tlie  noble  might  never 
wagge,  and  tliat  passinge  al  ihinge  to  ben 
mayster  of  Fraunce  by  might,  there  as 
the  noble  gracious  Edwa^de  the  thirde 
for  al  his  grete  prowesse  in  victoriei  d« 
might  al  yet  conquere  ? 

Certes  I  wote  well,  ther  shall  be  made 
more  scorne  and  jape  of  me,  that  I  so 
unworthely  clothed  altogidier  in  tlie 
cloudie  cloude  of  unconning,  wil  piUteii 
me  in  prces  to  spcke.  of  love,  or  els  of  the 
causes  in  that  matter,  sithen^al  the  gret- 
test  clerkes  han  had  ^^nough  to  don,  and 
as  who  saith  gathered  up  clenc  toforne 
'hem,  and  witli  ther  sharp  sidies  of  con- 
ning al  mo  wen  and  made  dierof  gret< 
rekes  and  noble,  ful  of  al  plenties  to  fpdi 
me  and  many  an  other.  Envye  forsoth 
commendeth  noughte  l^s  reson,  that  h 
hath  in  bain,  be  it  never  so  trusty.  An 
although  these  noble  repers,  as  god 
workmen  and  worthy  ther  hier,  ban  ; 
draw  and  bouude  up  in  the  sheves,  ai 
made  many  shockes,  yet  have  I  ensamp 
to  ga^er  the  smale  crommes,  and  full 
ma  waletof  tho  that  failed  from  the  hour 
among  the  smalle  houndes,  not  wit 
standing  the  travaile  of  the  almoignt 
that  hath  draw  up  in  tlie  ckth  al  the  i 
missailes,  as  trenchours,  and  the  relefe 
here ,  to  tlie  almesse.  Yet  also  hev< 
leve  of  tlie  noble  husbande  Boece, 
though  I  be  a  straunger  of  conning< 
come  after  his  doctrine,  and  these  gi 
workmen,  and  glene  my  handfuls  ot 
shedynge  after  ther  handes,  and  yf 
faile  ought  of  my  ful,  to  encrese  my 
cion  with  that  I  shal  drawe  by  priv] 
put  of  shockes  j  a  slyc  servaunte  ii 
owne  helpe  is  often  moche  comnien* 
knowynge  of  trouthe  in  causes  of  tbyi 
was  more  hardier  in  the  lirste  sec 
and  so  saydi  Aristotle,  and  lighter 
that  han  folowed  after.  For  tlier 
ing  study  han  freshed  our  wiLtcs. 
oure  understandynge  han  ,ex.cited  ii 
sideracion  of  trouth  by  sharpenes  o 
resons.  Utterly  these  thinges  bene  d 
ne  japes,  to  throwe  to  hogges^  it  ii 
lych  mete  for  children  of  trouth, 
tJiey  me  betiden  whan  I  pllgram^ 
of  my  kith  in  wjntere,  \irban  the  i 
out  of  mesure  was  boistous^  and  th 
wynd  Boreas,  as  his  kind  asketfa 
dryinge  coldes  maked  the  wawes 
ocean  se  so  to  arise  unkindely  o 
commune  bankes  tliat  it  was  ux  p 
spill  all  the  erthe. 
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The  Prologue  of  the  Canterbxjry 
Tales  of  CHAUCER,  from  the  MSS, 

VVHE.Vihat  Aprilis  with  his  ?houris  sotc, 
The  c'rought  of  March  had  pcrcid  lo  the  rote, 
And  fcthd  every  vcyn  in  such  licour. 
Of  nrhrch  Tertue  engendnd  is  the  fiour. 
Whm  Zfphyrus  ckc,  wiih  his  swefc  breth 
fe»p.n.5  haih,  in  vcfy  holt  and  hcrh 
The  under  croppis  •  and  that  the  yong  Sunn 
Haih  'n  rhe  Ramm  his  halve  cours  yruon  : 
An  J  =.i»a!c  fouli*  m-kin  mclodyc, 
Tnat^Kyin  ailc  night  wirh  opin  eye, 
^*  h-rc'^r.!.  t^cn  nature  in  thcr  coragc) 
Tikn  l-.fl  lin  f'>i,c  to  go  on  pilgrimtge  : 
AoJ  paifuers  for  ro  sekin  sirangc  strondei, 
Toscr^rin  hall  m'cs  cou:h  in  rmdry  Undes : 
A*)d  specially  froevtTy  shir'isend 
0' ftngUnd,  t..  Canitrbury  they  wend, 
Ta«ti.|y  bUfull  martyr  for  to  Svke, 
iharinero  hath  holpin,  whan  that  they  were 

Befell  [hit  in  that  leson  on  a  day 
In  S>j:hwtrk  at  the  Tabberd  as  I  lay, 
R-d»  to  wendin  oo  my  pilgrimage 
TiCanreiburv,  with  devote  comgc, 
Af  nigfit  wcr  come  into  that  hosiery 
"  cle  nine  and  rwcnty  in  a  cuoipany 
O^iundriefolk,  by  aven'urc  yfall  , 
^WiSup;  jnd  pilgnmes  wcr  they  all: 
Tiui  toward  Canterbury  would«n  ride. 

The  chambers  and  the  stabJis  werin  wide, 
•And  well  we  wer.n  esid  at  the  btst : 
A  '1  ihortly  whan  ihc  sunne  was  to  rest, 
So  bid  I  spckin  with  thtm  cverych  one, 
That  I  was  of  ther  felaship  anone  j 
Ano  iDtde  forward  cr.i  fur  to  rise, 
Totaie  our  wcye,  ihef  as  I  did  devise. 

Bat  nathless  wnile  that  1  have  time  and 

£r  thai  I  fanher  in  this  ta'e  pace, 

Mcihialcith  it  accordaunt  to  re&on^ 

Toirii  you  ali^  the  condition 

Of  cch  af  them,  to  as  it  seipid  roe, 

And  vvaich  they  wcrin,  and  af  what  degree. 

Arid  ckc  "in  what  array  that  they  were  ii( : 

And  at  akni^nt  then  woll  1  firkt  begin. 

'     The  KyiGHT. 

A  knight  therwn5,  and  that  a  worthy  man, 
Tnar  fro  the  limd  that  he  first  be^an 
ToridiBout,  he  U\in  Chcvalrie, 
Trooth  snd  humour,  fredomc  and  curtesy. 
Full  worhv  was  he  in  his  lord'is  wcrrc. 
And  thereto  had  be  riddin  nane  more  ferre 
As  wail  in  Chnstcndom,  as  in  Hcthness; 
And  evyr  h'/noured  for  his  worthiness. 

At  AtKs^ndrc*  he  was  w ban  it  was  won  ; 
Full  oft  tirais  ht  hid  the  bord  begon 
Abotra  allt  nacKJuns  in  Prucr ; 
Id  Lenow  had  he  riddin,  and  in  Luce, 
^o  Chhstcn-nian  so  oft  of  his  degree 
I« Granada ;  in  the  sege  had  he  be- 
Of  Algeiir,  and  ridd  in  Bclmary  j 
At  Uyia  was  he,  and  at  Sattly  | 


Whan  that  they  wer  won;  and  in  the  greta 

see 
At  ma^n) '  a  noble  army  had  he  be : 
At  mortal  batrails  had  he  ben  fiftene, 
And  foughtin  for  our  feith  at  Tramesene, 
In  listis  thrys,  and  alwey  slern  his  fo. 

This  iike  worthy  knif,'ht  hath  been  also 
Somettmis  with  the  lord  of  Paiathy, 
Ayens  aoothir  hethin  in  Torky  ; 
And  evirmorc  lie  had  a  sovVane  prize; 
And  though  that  he  was.  worthy,   he   wat 

wi^e; 
And  of  his  port  as  mcke  as  is  a  maid, 
Nc  nevir  yet  no  villany'  he  said 
In  all  his  life  unto  no  manner  wight  s 
He  was  a  very  parBt  gentil  knight. 
But  for  to  tcllin  you  of  his  array, 
His  hors  wer  good ;  buif  he  was  nothing  gay^ 
Of  fustian  he  wcrid  a  gipon, 
A  lie  besmottrid  with  his  haburgeon. 
For  he  wa^  Ute  ycome  from  his  viage. 
And  went£  for  to  do  his  pilgrimage. 


The  House  of  FAME. 
The  First  Boke. 

Now  herkcn,  as  T  have  you  saied. 
What  that  I  mctte  or  I  abraied. 
Of  December  ihc  tcnith  daie, 
When  it  was  night,  to  slcpe  I  laie. 
Right  as  I  was  wonte  for  to  doent 
And  Bll  aslcpe  wondir  sone. 
As  he  that  wan  werie  forgo 
On  pilgrimage  milis  two 
To  the  corps  of  sainct  Leonardcy 
To  makin  lithe  that  erst  was  hardai 
'   B  Jt  as  me  slept  me  mette  I  wa»  • 
Within  a  temple'  imade  of  glas, 
In  whiche  there  werin  mo  images 
Of  g  >ldc  standyng  in  sondrie  stages^ 
Scrie  in  mo  richc  tabirnaclet, 
And  with  perre  mo  p'nnades. 
And  mo  curious  portrairuris. 
And  queiut  manir  af  tiguris 
Of  gnlde  workc,  then  1  sawc  cvir. 

But  certainly  I  n'ist  nevir 
Wncrc  that  it  was,  but  well  wist  I 
It  was  of  Venus  redily 
This  temple,  for  in  purtrtiturc 
I  sawe  anone  right  her  figure 
Nakid  yfletyng  in  a  sc, 
And  aUo  on  her  hcddc  pardc 
Her  rosy  garland  white  and  redde« 
And  her  combe  for  to  kcmbe  her  hcddc 
Her  dovis,  and  Dan  Cupido 
Her  blindc  sonne,  and  V'hIcmio, 
That  in  his  face  yw.nfulibroune. 

But  as  I  romid  up  and  dcune, 
I  fouuric  that  on  the  wall  there  wta 
Thus  wriitin  on  a  tabic'  of  orai?. 

I  woll  now  syng,  if  that  l.can, 
The  armis,  and  also  iha  man,  . 
That  first  came  through  his  deninc 
Fugitife  fro  Tcoye  the  couutrc 
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IiiJto  Juile,  with  full  moche  pu)e» 
pnto  the  9U0ndis  of  Lav'me, 
And  tho  bc^an  the  ttoriv'  ^Done, 
At  1  shall  tellin  you  ccboDc 

First  sawc  I  the  distruccion 
.Of  Troic,  tliorou^h  rhc  Grtkc  Sioon, 
With  his  false  uotrue  forsweryrgcs. 
And  with  his  cbere  and  his  leiynj^esy 
That  made  a  horsci  brought  imo  TroyCi 
By  ^hiche  Trojans  lore  all  their  )oye. 

And  aftir  ^his  was  graved,  alas  ! 
How  IlioQs  castill  assailed  was, 
And  won,  and  kyng  Priamus  slaioy 
And  Pclites  his  sonne  certain, 
Dispiiously  of  Dan  Pyrrhus. 

And  next  that  sawe  1  ho  we  VeDUf» 
When  that  she  sawe  the  castili  brende, 
poune  from  hevin  she  gan  disccode, 
Aod  bade  her  sonae  iEneas  fle, 
Aud  how  he  fled,  and  how  that  he 
Escapid  was  from  all  the  prcs, 
And  toke  his  fathre',  old  Anchisei, 
And  bare  hym  on  his  backe  awaie, 
Crying  alas  and  welawaitt' 
The  whiche  Aocbises  in  his  haode^ 
Bire  tho  the  goddis  of  the  iande 
1  mene'thilke  that  unbrennid  were. 

Then  sawe  I  next  that  all  io  sere 
How  Creusa,  Dan  iBneas  wife. 
Whom  that  he  lovid  all  hi«  life, 
And  her  yong  soanc  clepid  Julo, 
And  eke  Ascanius  also, 
Fleddin  eke,  with  full  drerie  chcre. 
That  it  was  pite  for  to  h<rc, 
And  in  a  forest  as  thei  went 
now  at  a  tournyng  of  a  went 
treusa  was  iloste,  alas  ! 
That  rede  not  i,  how  that  it  was. 
How  he  her  sought,  and  how  her  ghoite 
Bad  hym  to  flic  the  Grekis  hoste. 
And  saied  he  must  into  Itaile, 
As  was  his  destinie,  sauns  faile. 
That  it  was  pitic  for  to  here, 
When  that  her  iptrtce  gan  appere, 
The  wordis  that  she  to  hym  saied, 
And  for  to  kepe  her  sonne  hym  praicdf 

There  sawe  i  gravin  eke  how  he 
His  fathir  eke,  and  his  meine, 
With  his  shippis  began  to  saile 
Toward  the  couotrey  of  Iraile, 
As  streightas  ere  thei  mlghtin  fso. 

There  sawe  I  eke  the,  cruill  JunO| 
That  art  Dan  Jupirer  his  wife, 
That  hast  ihatcd  all  thy  life 
Merciless  all  the  Trojan  blode, 
Renntn  and  crie  as  thou  were  wode 
On  .^luf,  the  god  of  windet, 
To  blow  in  out  of  alle  kindes 
fio  loud^,  that  he  thoi|14  ydrencbe 
Lorde,  and  iadic,  and  grome,  and  wenche 
Of  all  the  Trojauis  nacion, ' 
Without  aay'  of  their  salvacion. 

There  lawe  I  toche  teaipesc  irisei 
Th•^e▼erjt  bert<l  might  tgriiey 
To  se  it  painad' OB  the  wttll. 

There  anwe  t  eke  graviB  withtlf. 
Vepus, how  y^mj  hkiie  dere, 
^  ^  fPy^k  ^^  ^uil  vofull  chere 


Yprayid  Jupiter  on  hie. 
To  save  and  kepin  that  navie 
Of  that  dcrc  Tnijan  ^neas, 
Sithins  that  he  your  sonae  y  wai* 

Code  Counsaile  of  Chaucer. 

jT  lie  fro  the  prese  and  dwell  witji  soth* 
fastnesse, 
Suffise  unto  rhy  gode  though  it  be  imall, 
For  horde  hath  baic,  and  ciimbyng  tikilne$<ic, 
Prcce  hath  en?ie,  and  wcle  it  brent  oer  all, 
Savour  no  more  then  the  behovin  shill. 
Rede  wen  thy  self,  that  othir   folkc 

canst  rede. 
And  trouthc  the  shall  delivir  it  'is  m 
drede. 
Paine  the  not  eche  crokid  to  redrtsse, 

In  trust  of  her  that  lournjth  as  a  bslle, 
Crete  rest  standith  in  litil  busincsse, 
Beware  also  to  spume  against  a  nallet 
Strive  not  as  doith  a  crocke  witha  wallc, 
Demich  thyself  that  demist  othir's  dede 
And  trouthe  the  shall  deliver  it  'is  t 
drede. 
That  the  is  sent  receve  in  bujomenesse ; 

The  wrastlyng  of  this  worlde  askith  afal 
pcre  is  no  home,  here  is  bup  wildirnessc, 
Forthe  pilgrim,  forthe  o  best  out  of  i] 

stall, 
Loke  up  on  high,  and  thai^ke  thy  God 
^11. 
\Vcivith  thy  lust  and  let  thy  ghost  t 

lede. 
And  trouthe  the  shall  delivir,  it  'is 
drede. 

Balade  of  the  village  without  paintyiig, 

J.  HIS  wretchid  world'is  transmutacion 
As  wele  and  woj  nowe  pore,  and  now 
nour, 
Without  ordir  or  due  discrecion, 
Qovirnid  is  by  fortune'is  errour. 
put  nath^lesse  the  lackc  of  her  favour 
Ne  maie  not  doe  me  syng  though  tl 
die, 
J 'ay  tout  perdu,  mon  temps  &  men  lal 
For  finally  fortune  J  doe  dcfic. 
Vet  is  me  left  the  sight  of  my  rcsoun 

To  knowin  frende  fro  foe  in  thy  mirr 
So  moche  hath  yet  thy  tournyng  up  and  < 
ItaMghtin  me  to  knowin  in  an  hour. 
But  truily  no  force  of  thy  reddour 

To  hym  that  ovir  hvmself  hath  mai 
My  sufisamce  yshai  be  my  f  uccour. 
For  finally  fonune  I  do  defie. 
p  Socrates,  thou  stedfast  champion. 

She  ne  might  nevir  be  thy  turmeutou 
Thou  nevir  dreddist  her  opprcsaipriy 
Ne  in  her  chere  fbundin  tbofu  no  favc 
Thou  knewe  wele  the  disccipt  of  he 
lour» 
And  that  her  moite  worship  in  for 
I  knowe  her  c)ie  9  Ukfi.  diaaimulour. 
For  finally  fortune  I  do  dcfic* 


ENGLISH  LANGUA6B. 


Tlie  antwere  of  Fonone. 

No  maa  it  wretchid  but  hymtelf  it  wene^ 

He  that  ybath  bymsclf  hath  suffisaunce* 
Why  saieic  thou  x&tu  I  am  to  the  so  kene. 
That  bath  thy  self  out  of  my  govirnaunce  i 
Saie  thus  grant  merpic  of  thin  habundauDCCy 
That  thou  hast  lent  or  this,  thou  iha!t  not 
striYe« 
What  woit  thou  yet  bow  I  the  wotl  avaunoef 
Aod  eke  thou  oast  (by  btate  frcnde  alive^ 
I  hate  the  taught  divition  betwene 
Freode  of  c&cte»  and  frendc  of  countinu- 
auncc. 
The  nedith  not  the  ealU  of  an  hine« 
That  cureth  eyin  derke  for  ther  penaunce. 
Now  lecst  thou  dere  that  wee  in  igno« 
raunce, 
Tet  holt  thine  anker»  and  thou  maiest 
arive 
Hiere  bountie  beretb  the  key  of  my  tub* 
ttaunce» 
And  eke  thou  haste  they  beste  frende 
alive. 
Bow  many  have  I  refuted  to  sustene, 

Sith  I  luve  the  fottrid  in  thy  pletaunce } 
W(Jt  thou  then  make  a  statute  on  thy  quene. 
That  I  shall  be  ate  at  thine  ordinaunce  ? 
TboQ  bora  art  in  my  reign  of  variaunce, 
About  the  wbele  with  othir  must  thou 
drive. 
My  kwc  it  bet,  then  wtcke  it  thy  grevaunce. 
And  eke  thou  hut  bett^  freade  alive. 

The  antwere  to  Forrane» 

Thy  bre  I  dampne,  it  Is  adversitie, 
My  frend  inaitt  thou  not  revin  blind  god- 

That  I  thy  fireiidis  knowe  I  thanke  it  the, 
Take  liem  again,  let  *bem  go  lie  a  pretse, 
Tbcnigardis  inltepyng  ther  richesse 

PnmoMike  it  thou  w5t  ther  toure  ataaile, 
Wicke  appetite  comet h  aie  before  sicke* 


In  generall  this  rule  ne  mai  not  faile. 

Fortune. 

ThoQ  piachist  at  my  routabilitiey 
For  I  the  lent  a  droppe  of  my  richeste. 

And  now  me  likith  to  withdrawtn  me. 
Why  tbooidiat  rfaou  my  roiairie  opprene  ? 
The  n  maie  ebbe  and  flowin  more  aid 

The  welkin  hath  mig)it  to  ihine,  rain, 
andhmle, 
ILight  so  most  1  kithia  my  brorilnetteg 
iagcaeadi  thit  rule  me  aaaie  niyt  £uk. 

TbePlnntift. 


^  tbt*  eatcQcion  of  the  majttiiei 
Thai  all  purvcigfaith  of  hit  rigbtwiMMai^ 

THa  lao^ thyngiortuae  ydepio  ye, 
Tehltnde  beitiifiin  ef  Iciid<lieit  I 


The  heven  bath  propirtie  of  tikimett, 
Thit  worlde  hath  evhr  rettletse  travaile. 

The  last  daie  it  the  ende  of  myne  eotrestc^ 
In  generall  thit  rule  ne  maie  not  faile. 

Th*  envoye  of  Fortune. 

Prinoet  I  praie  yoii  of  your  gentilnette. 
Let  not  this  man  and.metbus  cheand  plat% 

And  I  shall  quitin  you  this  bunnettc. 
And  if  ye  liite  releve  h vm  of  hit  pain, 

Praie  ye  his  best  frende  or  hit  noblenesse 
That  to  tome  bettir  state  he  maie  atuin* 


I^dgaie  waa  a  monk  of  Buty,  whb 
vrrote  about  the  same  time  with  Chaucefm 
Out  of  iua  prologue  to  hit  third  book  of 
Tke  Fall  of  l^rinces  a  few  stanEas  are  se* 
lected^  wbich^  being  compared  with  tbo 
style  of  his  two  contempoiaries,  will 
show  that  our  language  was  then  not 
written  by  caprice,  but  was  in  a  settled 
state. 

Like  a  pllgrime  which  that  goeth  on  foctf^ 
And  hath  none  horse  to  releuc  his  trauayle, 
Whote,  drye  and  wery,  and  may  finde  no  bote 
Of  wel  cold  whan  thrust  doth  hyip  assay le* 
Wine  nor  lieotjr,  that  may  to  him  auayle. 
Right  so  hxt,  I  which  in  my  basinesse. 
No  succour  fynde  my  rodcnes  to  red  teste. 

I  meane  as  thus,  I  haue  no  fresh  lioour 
Out  of  the  conduites  of  Calliope, 
Nor  through  Clio  in  rhecorike  no  flouri^ 
In  my  labour  for  to  refresh  me : 
Nor  of  the  sustcrs  in  noumber  thrite  thcee^ 
Which  with  Cithera  on  Parnaso  dwell, 
They  neuer  me  gaue  drinke  once  of  their  weL 

Nor  of  thcyr  springes  cl«re  and  chrittalinep 
That  sprange  by  touchyng  of  the  Pegase, 
Their  fauour  kcketh  my  making  ten  lumine 
I  fynde  theyr  bawme  of  so  great  soarcitie. 
To  tame  their  tuanes  with  tome  drop  of 

plcmie 
For  Polipbemus  throw  his  great  blindnet, 
Hath  in  me  derked  of  Argcs  the  brtghtnct. 

Our  life  here  short  of  wit  the  great  dulnet 
The  heuy  loule  troubled  with  trauayle^ 
And  of  mcmorye  the  glasyngbrotelnes, 
Drede  and  vncuMiing  haue  made  a  ttropg  ba» 

tail 
With  wcrinet  my  spirite  ro  assayle. 
And  with  their  tubttl  creping  in  onoit  queiat 
Hath  made  my  epirit  in  makyng  for  to  feiat. 

And  onermore,  the  frrefull  forwardaea 
Of  my  stepmother  called  obliuion. 
Hath  a  baatylt  of  foryetfulnes. 
To  stoppe  the  passage,  and  shadow  my  feaioa 
That  I  might  haue  no  clere  direccioOy 
la  translating  of  new  to  quicke  me,, 
Stories  to  write  of  aide  aatiquite. 

Thus  was  I  set  and  stode  in  doable  wem 
At  the  metyng  of  fcareful  wajret  tweync^ 
The  one  was  this,  who  euer  liec  to  Icre, 
Whereas  good  wyll  gaa  me  cooetrayne, 
Bochas  laccomplish  for  to  doe  my  payae. 


aM 


THE  HISTOHY  OF  THI 


Came  ignoraunce,  with  a  menace  of  drede, 
Idy  pcone  cp  resc  I  dur^t  not  precede. 


Fortcsate  was  chief  justice  of  the  Com- 
mon-Pleds,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry 
VI.  He  retired  in  1471,  after  the  battle 
of  Tewkesbury,  and  probably  wrote  most 
of  his  works  in  his  privacy.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  is  selected  from  his  book 
of  The  Diftrtncc  beiiicen  an  absolute  and 
limited  Monarchy, 

XiYT  may  peravcnture  be  marvel  id  by 
some  men,  why  one  Real  me  is  a  Lord- 
fthyp  only  Roy  all,  and  the  Trynce  tliereof 
rulytli  yt  byhis  Law,  call  id  Jus  Regale; 
and  aijother  Kyngdome  is  a  Lordschip, 
Koyall  and  PoliUke,  and  the  Prince  there- 
of rulyth  by  a  La  we,  callyd  Jus  Polifi' 
€vm  Sf  Regale;  sythen  thes  two  Princes 
beth  of  cgall  Astatc. 

To  this  dowte  it  may  be  answeryd  in 
this  manner;  The  first  Institution  of 
thes  twoo  Realmys,  upon  the  Incorpora- 
tion of  them,  is  the  Cause  of  this  di- 
▼ersyte. 

When  Nembroth  by  Might,  for  his 
own  GJorye,  made  and  incorporate  the 
first  Realnie,  and  subduyd  it  to  hymself 
by  Tyrannye,  he  would  not  have  it  go- 
vernyd  by  any  other  Rule  or  Lawe,  but 
by  his  own  Will ;  by  which  and  for  th' 
accomplishment  thereof  he  made  it.  And 
therefor,  though  he  had  tlius  made  a 
Realrae,  holy  Scripture  denyyd  to  cal 
hym  a  Kyng,  Quia  Rex  dtaiur  a  Rc^ 
gendo ;  Whych  thyng  he  dyd  not,  but 
oppressyd  the  People  by  Myght,  and 
therfor  he  was  a  Tyrant,  and  callid  Pri- 
tnus  Tyrannorwn.  But  holy  Writ  callith 
hym  Robustvs  Venaior  coram  Deo,  For 
as  tlie  Hunter  takyth  the  wyld  beste  for 
to  scle  and  eatc  hym  ;  so  Nf  mbroth  sub- 
diiyd  to  him  tlie  People  with  Might,  to 
have  tiieir  service  and  their  goods,  using 
upon  them  the  Lordschip  that  is  callid 
Domuiium  Regale  Uiutum,  After  hym 
Belus  tiiat  was  callid  first  a  Kyng,  and 
after  hym  his  Sonc  Nyniis,  and  after 
hym  otiier  Panyms ;  1  hey,  by  Example 
of  Nenibrofli,  nmdj  them  Realmys, 
would  not  have  {hem  riilyd  by  other 
Lawys  than  by  tlieir  own  Wills.  Which 
Lawys  be  11  right  good  under  good 
Princes  J  and  their  Kyngdoms  a  then 
Hiost  rcseniblyd  to  tlie  Kyngdome  of 
Cod,  which  reynith  upon  Man,  rulyng 
him  by  hys  own  Will.  Whcrfor  many 
Ciybtyn  Princes  usen  the  ?ame  Lawc; 


and  therfor  it  is,  that  the  I^vys  sayeni  | 
Quod  Priocipi  placttU  Lftriskabttvigormt , 
And  tlius  I  suppose  first  beganne  in.' 
Realmys,  Dommum  font  urn  Resale.  Bat! 
afterward,    whan   Mankynd  was  mor^j 
mansucte,  and  better  disposyd  to  Vertue,j 
Grete  Communalties,  as  was  ilie  Felibhip,| 
that  came  into  this  Lond  with  Bnite, 
wyll)  ng  to  be  unyed  and  made  a  Body! 
Politike  callid  a  llealme,  havyng  an  Heed 
to  goveme  it  j  as  after  the  Saying  of'  \U 
Philosopher,  every  Communaltie  unye^ 
of  many  parts  must  needs  have  an  Hted* 
than  they  chose  the  ??me  Brute  to  ij 
their  Heed  and  Kyng.     And  tliey  dsi 
he  upon  this  Incorporation  and  lustita*, 
tion,  and  onyngof  tlie m self  into  a  RealmC; 
ordeynyd  the  same  Realme  so  to  be  ruljfC 
andjustyfyd  by  such  Lawys,  as  they  a 
would  assent  unto  5  which  Law  iherfo 
is   callid    Politic  urn;  and  bycause  it  \ 
mynystrid  by  a  Kyng,  it  is  callid  Re^nh 
Dominium  Po'ilicum   dicitur  quasi  i\c;4 
men,  plurium  Scicndaj  site  (  onsilio  mm 
fratum.     The  Kyng  of  Scotts  reynit 
upon  his  People  by  his  Lawe,  rid*  ki 
Regimine  Politico  Sf    Rfgali.      And  1 
Liodorus  Syculus  saith,  in  his  Boke  < 
priscis  IhstoriiS,  The  Realme  of  Eg)'pte 
nilid  by  the  same  Lawe,  and  therfor  tl 
Kyng  therof  chaungith  not  his  Lawe 
without  the  Assent  of  his  People.     A 
in  like  forme  as  he  saith  is  ruled  t 
Kyngdome  of  Saba,  in  Felici  Arabia,  a 
the  Lond  ojf  Libie ;  And  also  the  nv 
parte  of  al  the  Realmys  in  /Ifrike.  Wh 
manner  of  Rule  -and  Lordship,  the  « 
Diodorus  in  that  Hoke,  praysith  greu 
For  it  is  not  only^ood  for  the  Prir. 
tliat  may  thereby  the  more  sewerly 
Justice,  than  by  his.  owne  Arbitrime 
but  it  is  also  good  for  his  People  that 
ceyve  tlicrby,  such  Justice  as  they 
syer  themself.     Now  as  me  seymd 
ys  shewyd  opinly  ynough,  wh)'  one  Is 
rulyth  and  reynitli  on  his   People 
miniQ  tantum  Regali,  and  that  other  r 
ith  Dominio  Politico  <5r  Regali  :  For 
one  Kyngdome  beganne,  of  and  by 
Might  of  the  Prince,  and  the  othei 
gaune,  by  the  Desier  ai^d  Instttuti 
the  People  of  the  same  Priiice, 

Of  the  works  of  Sir  Thomas  M 
was  necessary  to  give  a  larger  spec 
both  because  our  language '>vas  the 
great  degree  formed  and  settled^  ai 
cause  it  appears  from  Beri  Jonsoji 
his  works  were  considered  as  mo< 
pure  and  elegant  style.  Tlie  Cale^ 
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^yA 


Si  pliccd  first,  becaase  earliest  written, 
will  show  what  aa  attentive  reader  will, 
in  pcni-sing  our  old  writers,  often  re- 
mark, that  the  familiar  and  colloquial 
part  of  our  langtiage,  being  difiused 
among  those  classes  who  liad  no  ambi- 
tion of  refmement,  or  affectation  of  no- 
felt7,  has  suffered  very  little  change. 


There  is  another  reaffon  why  the  ex- 
tracts from  this  autlior  are  more  copioa^  : 
his  works  are  carefully  and  conectly 
printed,  and  may  therefore  be  bettser 
trusted  than  any  other .  edition  of  th« 
English  books  of  that  or  th«  precediDj 
ages. 


A  merry  test  how  a  sergeant  would  Icarne 
CO  pUye  the  frere.  Written  by  maister 
Thomas  More  in  hys  youth. 

WySE  men  ajway, 
A^rmcandsay, 

That  best  it  fur  a  man : 
Diligently, 
For  to  apply* 

The  business  that  he  can. 
And  ID  DO  wysc, 
To  enirT|>rysc, 

An  other  faculie* 
For  he  that  wyll. 
And  can  no  tkyll, 

Isncuer  like  to  the. 
He  that  hath  lafie; 
The  htjtiers  crafte, 

And  fal^eth  to  making  ihonei 
The  soiythe  that  shall, 
To  payotyng  fall. 

His  thrift  is  weH  nigh  done.  • 
A  blacke  draper, 
With  wbytc  paper, 

To  goe  to  writyng  scole. 
An  olde  butler,    * 
Bccnm  a  cutler, 

I  weae  shall  proue  a  fole. 
And  an  olde  trot, 
Thatcanlwot, 

Nothyng  but  kyssc  the  cup, 
With  her  phiiick, 
Wil  kcpc  one  licke, 

Tyll  she  haue  soused  hym  ? p. 
A  man  of  lawe^ 
That  ncuer  sawe. 

The  wayes  to  bye  and  sell, 
Wenyng  to  ryse. 
By  marchaundise, 

I  wish  to  spcdc  hym  wclL 
A  marchaunt  eke, 
That  wyll  goo  seke. 

By  all  the  meancs  he  may, 
To  fall  ID  sute, 
Tyll  he  dispute, 

His  money  cleane  away» 
FletjDg  the  lawe> 
Foreuery  strawe, 

ShalPproue  a  thrifjty  roaD^ 
With  bare  and  strife, 
Biu  by  my  life, 

1  caanot  tell  you  wham 
Whan  aa  hatter 
Wyll  |f»  mviter 


In  philosophy. 
Or  a  pedlar, 
Ware  a  modls^r, 

In  theology, 
All  that  ensue, 
S^jche  craftrt  n«%v, 

They,  driue  so  farre  a  ca«. 
That  eucrmorc, 
They  do  therfonp, 

Beshrevve  themielfe  attast. 
This  ihini;  was  trycd 
And  vkrefyed. 

Here  by  a  sergeaunt  lare^ 
That  thrifily  was. 
Or  he  coulde  pas. 

Rapped  about  the  pate, 
Whylc  that  he  would 
See  h<»w  he  could, 

A  little  play  the  frere:' 
Now  yf  yeu  wyll,  •  *    ' 

Knowehow'it  iPyil, 

Take  hcdc  and  ye  shall  htre* 
It  happed  so,  * 

Not  long  ago, 

A  thrifty  man 'there  dyed, 
An  hundred  pounde. 
Of  nobks  round r, 

That  had  he  iayd  a  side .: 
His  S')(  ne  he  woide. 
Should  haue  this  golde. 

For  to  beginne  with  all: 
But  to  sufHse 
His  chyldc,  well  thrhe, 
That  mo^cy  was  to  smd. 
.     Yet  or  this  day, 
I  have  hard  say, 

That  many  a  man  certeste. 
Hath  with  go;>d  cast. 
Be  rychc  at  last, 

That  hath  begonnc  with  leste. 
But  this  yonge  manne. 
So  well  began  ne. 

His  money  to  imploy, 
That  certainly, 
His  policy. 

To  see  it  was  a  joy. 
For  lest  sum  bbst, 
Myght  ouer  cast, 

His  shi}>,  or  by  mischaonce. 
Men  with  sum  wile^ 
Myght  h]fmbegyle, 

And  minish  his  substaunae^ 
For  to  put  out, 
A\  maner  dout. 

He  made  a  good  paruay. 
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For  eiierj  whyt^ 
By  his  owne  wye, 

And  tokc  an  other  way : 
First  fayrc  and  welc, 
Thcrof  much  dele, 

Be  digged  it  in  a  pot^ 
But  then  him  thought. 
That  way  was  nought^ 

And  there  he  left  it  not* 
So  was  hefaine. 
From  thence  agayne» 

To  put  it  in  a  cup. 
And  by  and  by, 
Couetously, 

He  supped  it  fayrevp^ 
In  his  owne  brest. 
He  thought  it  best, 

His  money  to  eocloiey 
Then  witt  he  well. 
What  euer  fell, 

He  could  it  neuer  lose* 
He  borrowed  cfaca) 
Of  other  men, 

Money  and  raarchaundiie  : 
Keuer  payd  it, 
Up  he  laid  it, 

In  like  maner  wyst. 
Yet  on  the  gt re, 
That  he  would  were. 

He  reight  not  what  he  sptnt, 
So  it  were  nyce. 
As  for  the  price. 

Could  him  not  miicoDtent. 
With  lusty  aportc. 
And  with  resort. 

Of  ioly  company, 
In  mirth  and  play. 
Full  many  a  day. 

He  liued  merely* 
And  men  had  sworne» 
Some  man  is  borne. 

To  have  a  lucky  howre. 
And  so  was  he. 
For  such  degre, 

He  gat  and  suche  honour. 
That  without  daut. 
Whan  he  went  out, 

A  sergeaunt  well  and  fayrc» 
Wasredy  serayte. 
On  hint  to  wayte, 

As  sone  as  on  the  roayrc. 
,But  he  donbtlesse, 
Of  his  roekenesse, 

Hated  such  pompe  and  pride. 
And  would  not  go, 
Companied  so, 

But  drewc  himself  a  side. 
To  saint  Katharine^ 
Btreight  as  a  line. 

He  gate  him  at  a  tydc. 
For  deuociofi, 
Or  promocion» 

There  v^rould  hencdcs  aby4e« 
There  apeat  be  fast, 
Till  all  were  peit» 

And  to  him  came  there  mtvSff 
Toasketbeyrdct, 
Bttin«ne0uldgct, 


The  valottr  of  a  pe^f. 
With  visage  stout,     . 
He  bare  it  out, 

£uen  vnto  the  hardc  hied^e, 
A  month  or  twaine, 
Tylf  he  was  fayne, 

To  laye  his  gowne  to  pledge. 
Than  was  he  there. 
In  greater  feare, 

Than  ere  that  he  came  thither. 
And  would  as  fayne. 
Depart  againe, 

But  that  he  wist  not  whither. 
Than  after  this. 
To  a  frende  of  his, 

He  went  and  there  abode, 
Where  as  he  lay. 
So  sick  alway, 

He  mygbt  not  come  aWode. 
It  happed  than, 
A  marchant  man, 

That  he  ought  money  to, 
Of  an  office  re. 
That  gan  enquere. 

What  him  was  best  to  do. 
And  he  answerde. 
Be  not  aferde, 

Take  an  accion  therfore, 
I  you  beheste, 
I  shall  hym  restc. 

And  than  care  for  no  more* 
1  feare  quod  he, 
It  wyll  not  be. 

For  he  wyll  not  come  out. 
The  sergeaunt  said. 
Be  not  afrayd, 
.  It  shall  be  brought  about* 
in  many  a  game, 
Lyke  to  the  same, 

Haue  I  bene  well  in  vre,. 
And  for  your  sake. 
Let  me  be  bak^. 

But  yf  I  do  this  cure. 
Thus  part  they  both. 
And  foorth  then  goth, 

A  pace  this  omcere. 
And  for  a. day, 
AH  his  array, 

He  chaunged  with  a  frece. 
So  was  he  dight. 
That  no  man  might, 

Hym  for  a  frcrc  deny. 
He  dopped  and  dooked, 
He  spake  and  looked. 

So  religiously. 
Yet  in  a  glasse. 
Or  he  wxmld  passe. 

He  toted  and  he  peered, 
His  harte  for  pryde, 
Lepte  in  his  sydc. 

To  see  how  well  he  freered. 
Than  forth  a  pace, 
Unto  the  pUce, 

He  goeth  withoutea  thame 
Todothisdede, 
But  dow  uke  hede. 

For  here  begynmeth  the  game* 
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He  drew  hym  n  jr, 
Aod  softd/y 

Strcyght  at  the  dore  lie  knocked : 
And  a  damsell, 
Thit  hard  hym  well,    ^ 

T^ere  came  and  it  vnlocked. 
The  frere  layd, 
Oood  spede  fay  re  maydj 

Here  lodgeth  such  a  roan. 
It  is  told  me : 
Well  syr  quod  she. 

And  yf  he  do  what  than. 
Quod  he  maystrefse, 
No  harm  doutleite: 

It  longeih  for  our  order, 
To  hurt  no  roan. 
But  as  we  can* 

Eacry  wight  to  forder. 
With  hym  truly, 
Fayne  speake  would  L 

Sir  quod  she  by  my  fay, 
He  is  so  sike 
Ye  be  not  lyke, 

To  speake  with  hym  to  day, 
Qnod  he  fay  re  may, 
Yet  I  you  pray, 

This  much  at  my  ((eiire, 
Vouchesafe  to  do. 
As  go  hym  to. 

And  lay  an  ansten  frere 
Would  with  hym  speke, 
And  matters  breake, 

For  his  auayle  cert^yn. 
Quod  she  I  wyll, 
StcMide  ye  here  styll, 

Tyll  I  come  downe  agayo. 
Vp  is  she  go,  ^ 

And  told  hym  se. 

As  she  was  bode  to  say, 
He  mistrustyng. 
No  maner  thyng, 

Sayd  mayden  go  thy  way. 
And  feth  him  byder, 
That  we  togyder. 

May  talk.    A  downe  she  gothe^ 
Vp  (he  hym  brought, 
Ko  harme  she  thought. 

But  it  made  tome  folke  wrothe. 
This  office  re. 
This  fayned  frere. 

Whan  he  was  come  aloft, 
>>e  dop{)ed  than. 
And  Crete  this  man, 

Religiously  and  oft. 
And  he  agayn, 
^y^^^  gJad  and  fayn, 

Toke  hym  there  by  the.hande, 
The  fncie  than  aayd, 
Yc  be  dtsmayd. 

With  trouble  I  undentandc. 
Jn  dede  quod  be, 
Jt  hath  with  me, 

Bene  better  than  it  it. 
^yrq.jodihefrerr, 
Kc  ui  good  chere. 
Vet  shall  it  afiec  thif« 

VOL.  I. 


But  I  would  now, 
Comen  with  jrou. 

In  counsayle  yf  you  please. 
Or  ellys  nat 
Of  matters  that 

Shall  set  your  heart  at  ease. 
Downe  wenKthe  mayd, 
The  ma  re  haunt  sayd, 

No  say  on. gentle  frere, 
Of  tbys  tydyng. 
That  ye  me  bryng, 

I  long  full  sore  to  here. 
Whan  there  was  none. 
But  they  alone. 

The  frere  with  euyll  grace, 
Sayd,  I  rest  the, 
Come  on  with  me. 

And  out  he  toke  his  macc:^ 
Thou  shalt  obay. 
Come  on  thy  way, 

I  have  the  in  my.ck>uche, 
Thou  goest  not  hence, 
For  all  the  pense. 

The  mayre  hath  in  hispouche. 
This  marchaunt  there. 
For  wrath  and  fere. 

He  waxyng  welaygh  wood, 
Sayd  honon  thefe, 
With  a  mischefe. 

Who  hath  taught  the  thy  good. 
And  with  his  fist 
Vpon  the  lyst, 

He  gaue  hym  such  a  blow. 
That  backward  downe. 
Almost  in  sowne. 

The  frere  is  ouerthrew« 
Yet  was  this  man. 
Well  fearder  than. 

Lest  he  the  frere  had  ilayne, 
Till  with  good  rappes, 
And  heuy  clappes. 

He  dawde  hym  vp  agayne. 
The  frere  took  harte. 
And  vp  he  starte. 

And  well  he  Is^de  about, 
And  so  there  goth, 
Betwene  them  both. 

Many  a  lusty  clout. 
They  rent  and  tere, 
£che  others  here, 

And'claue  togyder  fast, 
Tyll  with  luggyng. 
And  with  tuggyng. 

They  fell  downe  bothe  at  last. 
Than  on  the  grnunde, 
Togyder  rounde,  , 

With  many  a  sadde  stroke, 
T4iey  roll  and  rumble, 
They  turne  and  tumble. 

As  pygges  do  in  a  poke. 
So  long  aboue. 
They  hcue  and  shoue, 

Togider  that  at  last. 
The  mayd  and  wyfe, 
To  breake  the  strife, 

Hyed  them  vpwardfast. 
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Ftit  by  her  tyde  doth  werv  labour  stand, 
Fale  fere  al90»  and  sopow  all  oewept, 
Diidayn  and  hatred  on  that  ether  hand. 
Eke  rettlet  watche^fro.ilepc  with  trauayle 

kept. 
His  eyet  drowsy  and  iokyng  as  he  slept. 
Before  her  standeth  daunger  and  enuy. 
Flattery,  dysccyt,  mischiet'e  and  tiranny. 

About  her  commethali  the  world  to  bcgge. 
He  asketfa  lande,  and  be  to  pas  would  bryng» 
'thk  toye  and  t hatband  all  not  worth  an'cgge  : 
He  would  in  loue  prosper  aboue  all  thyog : 
He  kneleth  downe  and  would  be  made  a 

kyng: 
He  forceth  not  so  he  nuy  money  haue, 
Though  all  tbe  worlde  accompte  hym  for  a 
•knaoe. 
Lo  thus  ye  see  diuers  heddes,  dtuers  wittes. 
Fortune  alone  as  diuers  as  they  all, 
Vnstable  here  and  there  among  them  flittes : 
Ani  at  auenturc  downe  her  giftes  fall, 
Catch  who  so  may  she  throweth  great  and 

small 
Kot  to  all  men,  as  commcth  sonne  or  dewe, 
But  for  the  most  part,  all  among  a  ftwe. 

And  yet  her  brorell  gifts  long  may  not  last. 
He  that  she  gaue  them,  lokcth  pruwde  and 

hyc. 
She  whirlth  about  and  pluck th  away  as  fast. 
And  geueth  them  to  an  other  by  and  by. 
And  thus  from  man  to  man  continually, 
She  vseth  to  geueiind  take,  and  slily  tosse. 
One  man  to  wynnyng  of  an  others  losse. 
And  when  &he  robbeth  one,  down  goth  his 

prvde. 
He  wepeth  and  wayleth  and  curscth  her  full 

sore,  "* 

But  he  -that  receueth  it,  on  that  other  syde, 
Is  glad,  and  blesth  her  often  cymes  therefore. 
But  in  a  whyie  when  she  loueth  him  no  more. 
She  glydeth  from  hym,  and  her  giftes  to, 
And  he  her  cur&eth,  as  other  fookx  do. 
Alas  the  folysh  people  can  not  cease, 
Ne  yoyd  her  trayne,  tyll  they  the  bar  me  do 

fele. 
About. her  alway,  bcsely  they  preace. 
But  lord  how  he  doth  thynk  hym  self  full 

wcle, 
That  may  s^t  once  his  hande  vppon  her  whele. 
He  holdeth  fast  <  but  vpward  as  he  fiieth, 
She  whfppeth  her  whelc  about,  and  there  he 

lyeth. 
Thus  fell  Julius  from  Jiis  mighty  power. 
Thus  fell  Darius  the  worthy  kyng  of  Perse. 
Thus  fell  Alexander  the  great  conquerour. 
Thus  many  mo  than  1  may  well  reherse. 
Thus  double  fortune,  when  she  lyst  reucrse 
Her  slipper  fauour  fro  them  that  in  her  trust, 
~  She  fleet h  her  wcy  and  leyeth  them  in  the 

dust. 
She  sodeinly  enhaunccth  them  aloft. 
And  sodcynly  mischeueth  all  the  flocke. 
The  head  that  lace  lay  easily  and  full  soft, 
Jn  stcde  of  pylows  iyeth  after  on  the  blocke. 
And  yet  alas  the  most  cruell  proude  mocke : 
The  dcynty  mowth  that  ladvcs  kissed  hauc, 
She  bryngctb  in  the  case  to  kysse  a  knaue. 


In  chaungyngof  her  course,  (he  chaungt 

shewtn  this, 
Vp  startth  a  knaue,  and  downe  there  faltb  a 

knight. 
The  beggar  ryche,  and  the  rycbe  man  pore  is. 
Hatred  is  turned  to  loue,  loue  to  despyght. 
This  is  her  sport,  thus  prdueth  she  her 

myght. 
Great  bcste  she  maketh  yf  one  be  by  h^r 

power, 
Welthy  and  wretched  both  within  an  hMwre. 
Pouertee  that  of  her  giftes  wyl  noihinj; 

take, 
Wyth  mery  chcrc,  looketh  vppon  the  prccf, 
And  seeth  how  fortunes  houshold  gcftfa  to 

wrake. ' 
Fast  by  her  standeth  the  wyse  Socrates, 
Arristippus,  Pythagoras,  and  many  a  less 
Of  olde  philosophers.     And  eke  agayust  the 

sonne 
Bekyth  hym  poore  Diogenes  in  bis  tonne. 
With  her  is  Byas,  whose  couotrey  lackt  de^ 

fence. 
And  whylom  of  their  foes  st«de  so  in  doui, 
That  eche  man  hastely  gan  to  cary  thence, 
And  asked  hym  why  he  nought  caryed  our. 
I  here  quod  he  ail  myne  with  me  about : 
Wisedom  he  roent,  not  forctines  brotle  fics. 
For  nought  he  counted  hit  that  he  might  lecsc 

Heraclitus  eke,  lyst  fclowship  to  kcpe 
With  glade  pouestee,  Dcmocricus  also  : 
Of  which  the  fyrst  can  ncuer  cease  Luc  wepc 
To  see  how  thicke  the  blynded  people  go, 
With  labour  great  to  purchase  care  and  wo. 
That  other  Uuj^heth  to  see  the  foolysh  »pt< 
How  earnestly  they  wa:k  abput  tbeyr  cape 

Of  this  poore  sect,  it  is  comen  vsagc, 
Onely  to  take  that  nature  maysustaync, 
Banishing  clcane  all  other  surplusage. 
They  be  content,  and  of  aothyngcompiay' 
No  i\ygarde  eke  is  of  bis  good  so  fayne. 
But  they  more  pleasure  haue  a  thou<>aD 

folde, 
The  secrete  draughtes  of  nature  to  bcholde 
Set  fortunes  servaunces  by  them  a=d 

wull, 
That  one  is  free,  that  other  euer  thrall. 
That  one  content,  that  other  neucr  ful', 
That  one  in  suretye,  that  other  lyke-tu  t^ 
Who  lyst  to  aduise  them  buthc»   parccyui 

shall,  I 

As  great  difference  between  them  as  we  i 
Bcrwistc  wretchednes  and  felicite. 
Nu\Y  haue  I   shewed  you   bothc  :   I 

whiche  ye  lyst. 
Stately  fortune,  or  humble  pouerte^  ; 
That  is  to  say,  nowc  lyeth  U  in  your  fyi 
To  take  here  bondage,  or  free  UDcrtee. 
But  in  thys  poynte  and  ye  do  after  mc. 
Draw   yuu  to   fortune,  and   labour   hi 

please,  ; 

If  that  ye  thynke  your  sclfe  to  well  at  ei 
And  fyrst  vppon  the  louely  shall  she  t 
And  frendly  on  the  cast  her  wantlering 
Embrace  the  in  her  armes,  «od  for  ^  \y\ 
Put  the  and  kepe  the  in  a  fooks  paradt^ 
And  focnh  with  all  what  90  thou  \y>t  i 
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Siwt  wjH  the  graunt  it  liberally  ptrhappcs : 
But  for  all  that  beware  of  after  clappci, 

Reckeo  jou  neuct  of  her  fauoure  sure  : 
Ye  may  in  dowrds  as  easily  trace  an  hare, 
Or  in  irjc  lamle  eaute  fishes  to  eodure. 
And  make  the   burayng  fyre  hit  heate  to 

tpwc. 
And  ill  thjs  worlde  in  compace  to  fQrfare, 
At  her  CO  m»ke  by  craffror  engine  suble. 
That  of  her  os^ure  is  cucr  variable. 
.    Seme  her  day  and  nyght  as  reuerently, 
VppOB  thy  knees  as  any  seruaunt  may, 
And  in  conclusion,  that  thou   shaic  wlnne 

thereby 
Shall  not  be  worth  thy  servycc  I  dare  say, 
A«d-looke  yet  what  she  gcueth  the  to  day, 
With  labour   wonnc    she   shall  happly  to 

iDorow  . 

Plad&c  it  agayne  out  of  thyne  hand  with 
;  sorow. 

Wherefore  yf  thou  in  surety e  lyattostaQde, 
Take  pouertits  parte  and  let  provvde  fuitune 

go* 
Reccyue  nothyng  that  commcih  from  her 

bande. 
Loae  maner  and  rertue :  they  be  onely  tho 
Whicbe  doubk  fortane  noay  not  take  the  fro. 
T^ca  inayst  thou  boldly  defye  her  turnyng 

chaunce: 
She  can  the  ncyther  hynder  nor  auaunce. 
But  and  thou  wyh  ncdcs.  mcdle  Miiih  her 

treasure. 
Trust  not  therein,  and  spende  it  liberally, 
Rare  the  not  proude,  nor  tike  not  out  of 

measure. 
Bylde  not  thy  ne  house  on  heyth  vp  in  the  skye, 
l^one  falleth  larre,  but  he  that  dimbeth  hyr. 
lUmember  nature^ sent  the  hyther  bare, 
The  gyftes  of  fortune  count  them  borowed 

wire. 


Ne  none  aeayne  so  farre  foortb  in  her  fauour. 
That  is  full  satisfycd  with  her  behauiour. 
Fortune  is  stately,  sclemnc,  p.owdc,  tad 

hye  : 
And  rychcsse  gcueth,  to  haueseruyce  there- 

fore. 
The  ncdy  beggcr  catchcth  ao  halfpeny : 
Some  maone  a  chousande  pounde,  some  kite 

some  more. 
But  for  all  thdt  she  kcpcth  ever  jn  srore, 
Froiu  cucry  mannt  some  parcell  of  his  wylJ, 
That  he  may  pVay  therforc  and  seruc  her  sty  11. 
Sgme  manne  hath  good,  but  chyldren  hath 

he  none. 
Some  manne  hath  both,  but  he  cin  get  aoac 

health. 
Seme  hath  al  thre,  but  rp  to  honours  trone, 
C<n  he  not  crepe,  by  no  loancr  of  stclth^ 
To   bome    she    sciidwth    chUdfen,    rycbes, 

welt  he, 
Honour,wc>orshyp,andrcuerenceail  hyslyfe: 
But  yet  siie  pyncheth  hym  with  a  shrcwde 

wyfc. 
Then  tor  asmuch  as  it  is  fortunes  guyse, 
T^grauot  to  radnne  all  ihyng  that  he  wyll  dUt^ 
But  as  her  selfe  lyst  order  and  deuysc. 
Doth  cuery  niaooc  his  pane  diuidc  and  tax, 
I  counsiylc   you  eche    one  trussc  vp  yo^r 

packcs, 
And  take  no  thyng  at  all,  or  be  content, , 
With  auchc  rouarJc  as  fortune  iiatb  you  went. 
All  thynj^cs  in  this  boke  that  yc  shdi!  r^d:. 
Doc  33  yc   lyst,  there   shall  no  manne   \ua 

byndc, 
Them  to  bilcuc,  as  surely  as  yourcrcde. 
But  notvviihstandyng  ccttes  in  my  myndc, 
I  durst  well  swcrc,  m  uue  )c   shall  them 

fynde, 
In  eutry  pt)  nt  echc  answers  by  and  by. 
As  ate  the  ludgcmcous  of  as. roaoni)e. 
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W  HO  so  delytcth  to  proucn  and  assiy. 
Of  watcryng  fortune  the  vnccrtayne  lot. 
If  tbat  the  auoswere  please  you  not  alway, 
BUme  ye  not  me  :  for  1  commr;iinde  you  not 
Foftunc  to  crust,  and  eke  full  well  ye  wot, 
I  haue  of  her  no  brydle  in  my  tisr, 
&he  renneth  loose, end  tumeih  where  she  1\ st. 
The  rollyng  dyse  in  whome  your  lucke 
doth  st^nde, 
With  whose  vnhappy  chaunce  ye  be  so  wroth, 
Yc  knowe  your  selfe  came  neucr  in  mync 

hinde, 
Lo  in  this  ponde  be  fyshc  and  frogges  both. 
CiM  in  your  nette-;  but  be  you  lick  or  luthf, 
-H(^  yoo  content  as -fortune  lysc  assyne  : 
for  it  is  your  ow^c  fyshyng  and  not  myne. 
And  though  in  one  chaunce  fortune  you 
of&nd, 
GruJgc  not  there  at,  but  beare  a  mery  face. 
In  many  an  other  she  sliall  it  amende. 
T4icre  is  no  manne  V)  farre  out  of  her  ^racc, 
But  he  lometyme  hath  comfof t  and  sjUcc; 


RiCHARDE  the  third  sonne,  of  whcm 
we  no  we  entieate,  was  in  witte  and  cou- 
rage egali  with  either  of  them,  in  bodye 
and  prowessc  farre  \'nder  them  bothe, 
little  6f  stTiture,  ill  fetured  of  limm^s, 
croke  backed,  his  left  shoulder  mcch 
higher  than  his  right,  harU  fauouredof 
vihage,  and  such  as  is  in  states  called  u-ar- 
lye,  in  other  menne  otherwise,  he  was 
malicious,  wrathfull,  enuious,  and  from 
afore  his  birth,  euer  frowarde.  It  is  for 
trouth  reported,  that  the  duches  his  mo- 
ther had  so  mpch  a  doe  in  her  trauaile, 
that  shee  coulde  not  bee  deliuered  ot 
hyra  vncutte  :  and  tliat  he  came  into  the 
world  with  the  feete  forwarde,  as  menne 
bee  borne  cutwardc,  and  (as  the  fame 
runnetli)  also  not  vntotlit^d,  whither 
menne  of  hatrtd  'reporte  abpue  the 
tiouthis  or  cl].!!   thji  lumre  chauiWd 
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her  course  in  hys,  begmninge.  whiche  in 
the  course  of  his  lyfe  many  tliinges  vn- 
naturallye  committed. '  None  euUl  cap- 
taine  was  hee  in  tlie  warre,  as  to  which© 
his  disposicion  was  more  roetely  then 
£oT  peace.  Sundr^e  victories  hadde  hee, 
and  sommetime  ouerthrowes,  but  neuer 
in  defaulte  as  for  his  owne  parsone,  ei- 
ther of  hardinesse  or  polytike  order,  free 
was  hee  called  of  dyspence,  and  somme- 
what  ^boue  hys  power  liberal!,  with  large 
giftcs  hee  get  him  vnstedfaste  frende- 
shippe,  for  whiche  hee  was  fain  to  pil 
and  spoyle  in  other  places,  and  get  him 
stcdfast  liatrcd.  Hee  was  close  and  se- 
crete, a  deepe  dissimuler,  lowlye  of 
counteynaunce,  arrogant  of  heart,  out- 
\i'ard}y  coumpinable  where  he  inwardely 
liatcd,  not  letting  to  kisse  whome  hee 
tlioughte  to  kyll :  dispitious  and  cruell,  ' 
not  for  euill  will  alway,  but  after  for  am- 
bicion,  and  either  for  the  suretie  and  en- 
crease  of  his  estate.  Frende  and  foo  was 
muclie  wliat  indilferent,  where  his  ad-» 
uauntage  grew,  he  spared  no  mans  deathe, 
whose  life  witlistoode  his  purpose.  He 
skwe  with  his  o\nie  handes  king  Henry 
the  sixt,  being  prisoner  in  the  Tov.  er,  as 
menne  constantly  saye,  jind  that  without 
comniaundement  or  knoweledge  of  the 
king,  whiche  woulde  vndoubtedly  yf  he 
Iiad  entended  that  thlnge,  haue  appoint- 
ed that  boocherly  ofHce,  to  some  other 
then  his  owne  borne  brother. 

Somme  wise  menne  also  weene,  that 
his  drift  coucrtly  conuayde,  lacked  not 
in  helping  furth  his  brother  of  Clarence 
U)  his  death :  whiche  hee  resisted  openly, 
houbeit  somwhat  (as  menne  deme) 
more  faintly  tlien  he  that  wer  haftely 
minded  to  his  weldi.  And  tliey  tliat  thus 
deme,  think  that  he  long  time  in  king 
Edwardes  life,  forethought  to  be  king  in 
thar  case  the  king  his  brother  (whose  life 
hee  looked  that  euil  dyete  shoulde  short- 
en) shoulde  happen  to  decease  (as  in 
tiede  he  did)  while  his  children  \ver 
ynni;e.  And  tliei  deme,  that  for  thys 
intente  he  was  gladde  of  his  brothers 
death  the  duke  of  Clarence,  Whose  life 
mu^t  nedes  haue  hindered  hym  so  en- 
fendyiige,  whither  the  same  duke  of 
Clarenci?  hadde  kept^e  him  true  to  his 
nephew  the  yonge  king,  or  enterprised 
to  be  kyng  himselfe.  But  of  al  this 
poiiite,  is  there  no  certainties  and  whoso 
dintneth  vppon  coniectures,  maye  as  wel 
shtfle  to  thrre  as  to  short.  Howbeit  this 
haue  I  by  credible  infcurmacion  learned, 
that  the  seife  nighte  in  whycbe  kynge 


Edwarde  died,  one  Mystlebrooke  longp 
ere  momynge,  came  in  greate  haste  to 
the  house  of  one  Pottyer  dwellyng  in 
Reddecrosse  strete  without  Crepulgate : 
and  when  he  was  witli  hastye  rappyug 
quickly  letten  in,  hee  shewed  vnto  Pot- 
her that  kynge  Edwarde  was  departed. 
By  my  trouthe  manne  quod  Pottyer  then 
wyll  my  mayster  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
bee  k}nige.     What  cause  hee  hadde  soo 
to  thynke  harde  it  is  to  saye,  whythet 
hee  being  toward    him,   anye  thynge 
knewe  that  hee  suche  tliynge  purposed, 
or  otherwyse  had  anye  inkelynge  there*- 
of :  for  hee  was  not  likelye  to  sjpeake  it 
ofnoughte. 

But  nowe  to  retume  to  the  course  of 
this  hystorye,  were  it  that  the  dnke  of 
Gloucester  hadde  of  old  foreminded  this 
conclusion,  or  was  nowe  at  erste  there- 
unto moued,  and  putte  in  hope  by  the 
occasion  of  the  tender  age  of  the  younge 
princes,  his   nephues   (as    opportunityo 
and   lykttlyhoode   of  spede,  putteth  a 
manne  in  courage  of  that  hee  neuer  en- 
tended)  certayn  is  it  that  heecontriued 
tlie}T  destruccion,  with  tlic  vsurpacton 
of  the  regal  dignitye  vppon  hymselfe. 
And  for  as  muche  as  hee  well  wiste  and 
holpe    to  mayntayn,  a  long  continued 
grudge  and  hearte  brenn}'nge  betwene 
the  queues  kmred  and  the  kinges  blood 
e>ther  partyeenuying  others  authoritye,  he 
nowe  thought  that  tlieir  deuision  shoulde 
bee  (as  it  was  in  dede)  a  fortherlye  be- 
gynnynge  to  the  pursuite  of  his  intente, 
and  a  sure  ground  for  the  foundacion  of  al 
his  building  yf  he  might  firste  vnder  tlie 
pretext  of  reuengynge  of  olde  displea- 
sure, abuse  the  anger  and  ygnoTBance  o 
the  tone  partie,  to  the  destrucctoD  of  tin 
tothcr  :  and  then  wynoe  to  this  purpos* 
as  manye  as  he  coulde :  and  those  tha 
coulde  not  be  wonne,  myght  be  loste  er 
they  looked  therefore.  For  of  oue  thyn^ 
was  hee  certayne,  that  if  his  entente  yvei 
perceiued,  he  shold  soone   hane    mad 
peace  beetwene  tlie  bothe  parties,  wit 
his  owne  blonde. 

Kynge  Edwarde  in  his  life,  plbeit  th 
tliis  discencion  beetwene  hys  frend 
sommewhat  yrked  hym  :  yet  in  his  go< 
healdi  he  sommewhat  the  lease  regard 
it,  because  hee  thought  whatsoeuer  b 
sines  shoulde  fallc  betwene  them,  hyr 
selfe  should  alwaye  bee  hable  to  rale  bot 
the  parties. 

But  in  his  last  sicknesse,  when  hee  ] 
ceiued  his  naturall  strengthe  soo  sore  c 
i^bkd^  that  hee  dyspayred  ;dl  recouer 
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then  hee  coQsyderfngre  the  youthe  of 

his  chyidreo^  albeit  bee  nothynge  lesse 

mistrasted  then  that  that  happened,  yet 

MreU  forseynge  that  xnanyeharmes  myghte 

growe  by  theyr  debate,  wbyle  the  youth 

of  hyf  children  showildie  lacke  discrecion 

of  themself,  and  good  coimskyle  of  their 

6«Ddes,  of  whiche  either  party  shold 

counsayle  for  their  owne  conunodity  and  , 

nther  by  pleasaonte  aduyse  too  wynne 

themselfe  fauonr,  then  by  profitable  ad- 

oertisemente  to  dio  the  children  good^  he  . 

called  some  of  them  before  him  that 

were  at  variaunce,  and  in  especyall  the 

lorde  marques  Dorsette  the  quenes  sonne 

by  her  fyrste  housebande,  and  Hidiarde 

the  lorde  Ha^ynges,  a  noble  man,  than 

lonie  diaomberlayne  agayne  whome  the 

^uene  specially  grudged,  for  the  great 

iauoure  the  kyng  bare  hym,  and  also  for 

(hat  ahee  thoughte  hym  secretelye  fami- 

tyer  with  the  kynge  in  wanton  coum- 

panye.     Her  kynred  also  bare  hym  sore, 

as  well  for  that  the  kynge  hadde  made 

hym  captayne  of  Calyce  (whiche  office 

the  lorde  Ryuers^  brother  to  the  queue, 

claimed  of  the  kinges  former  promyse) 

as  for  diuerse  other  great  giftes  whiche 

hee  iece3raed,  that  they  loked  for.  When 

these  lordes  with  diuerse  other  of  bothe 

the  parties  were  comme  in  presence,  the 

kynge  lif tinge  \pge  himselfe  and'vnder-^ 

flette  with  pillowes,  as  it  is  reported  on 

this  wyse  sayd  vnto  them.  My  lordes,  my 

dere  lunsnienne  and  alies,  in  whatplighte 

I  lye  you  see,  and  I  feele.    By  whiche 

the  leue  whyle  I  looke  to  lyue  with  you, 

the  more  depelye  am  1  moued  to  care  in 

what  case  I  leaue  you,  for  such  as  I 

Icaue  you^  suche  bee  my  children  lyke  to 

fyndeyoQ.  Whiche  if  they  shoulde  (that 

Codde  forbydde)  fynde   you   at  vary- 

soBoe,  royght  happe  to  fall  themselfe  at 

^Kraire  ere  their  discrecion  \kroulde  serue 

U)  scttc  you  at  peace.  Ye  see  their  youthe, 

of  whiche  I  recken  the  onely  suretie  to 

Ttste  in  youre  concord.    For  it  suffiseth 

not  al  you  louc  them,  yf  eche  of  you 

hate  other.     If  they  wer  menne,  your 

^ithfulnesse   happelye  woulde   sufhse. 

But  childehood  must  be  maintained  by 

mem  authohtye,  and  slipper  youth  vn- 

deipn^ted  with  elder  couiisayle,  which 

neiiher  they  can  haue,  but  ye  geuc  it 

ttor  ye  geue  it,  y£  ye  gree  not.    For 

«ber  eche  labouretli  to  breake  that  the 

other  raaketh,  and  for  liatrcd  of  eche  of 

<4hefB  parson,  impugneth  eche  otJ^ers 

t^ouQsayie,  there  must  it  necjes  bee  long 

ere  anye  good  conclusion  gee  forwarde. 


And  also  while  either  partye  laboureth 
to  be  chiefe,  flattery  shall  haue  more 
place  then  plaine  and  finthfull  aduyse,  of 
whyche  muste  needes  ensue  the  euyll 
bringing  vppe  of  the  prynce,  whose 
mynd  in  tender  youth  infect,  shal  redily 
Hai  to  mischief  and  riot,  and  drawe  dovm 
with  this  noble  relme  to  mine:  but  if 
grace  turn  him  to  wisdom,  which  if  God 
send,  then  thei  that  by  euiU  menes  be- 
fore pleased  him  best,  shal  after  fall  far-, 
thest  out  of  fauour,  so  that  euer  at  length 
euill  driftes  dreue  to  nought,  and  good 
plain  wayes  prosper.  Great  variaunco 
hath  ther  long  bene  betwene  you,  not 
alway  for  great  causes.  Sometune  a  ' 
thing  right  wel  intended,  our  miscon- 
struccion  tnrneth  vnto  worse  or  a  smal 
displeasure  done  vs,  eyther  our  ^w^iie  af-. 
ieccion  or  euil  tongues  agreuetli.  But 
this  wdte  I  well  ye  neuer  had  so  great 
cause  of  hatred,  as  ye  have  of  louer.  Thai 
we  be  al  men,  tliat  we  be  christen 'meii, 
this  shall  I  leaue  for  prechers  to  tel  yoi 
(and  yet  I  wote  nere  whither  any  prech- 
ers wordes  ought  more  to  moue  you, 
then  his  that  is  by  and  by  gooying  to  the 
place  that  thei  all  preache  of.)  But  tht« 
shal  I  desire  you  to  rememl)er,  tkit  tire 
one  parte  of  you  is  of  my  bloodc,  the 
other  of  myne  alies,  and  eche  of  yow 
with  otiier,  eytlier  of  kindred  or  afiinilie, 
whiche  spirytuall  kymcd  of  afl)-nyty,  if 
the  sacraraentes  of  Chribtes  church^, 
beare  that  weyghte  with  vs  that  wf>uld<5 
Godde  thei  did,  shoulde  no  Icsse  raoue 
vs  to  charitye,  tlaen  the  respecte  of  flesh- 
lye  consan-uinitye.  Oare  Lorde  for- 
bydde, that  you  loue  together  the  wor.sc, 
for  the  selfe  cause  thatyou  ought  lo  love 
the  better.  And  j'^t  that  happeneih. 
And  no  where  fynde  wee  so  deadlye  de- 
bate, as  amonge  them,  whyche  by  na- 
ture and  lawe  moste  oughie  to  agree 
together.  Suche  a  pestilente  ser- 
pente  isi  ambicioa  and  dcsyxe  of  vaine 
^loiye  and  soueraintye,  whiche  amonge 
states  where  he  once  ^eutretli  crepeth 
foorth  80  farre,  tyll  with  deuision  and 
variaunce  hee  turneth  all  to  miscliiefe. 
Firste  lon^ig  to  be  nexte  tlie  best,  af- 
terwarde  egall  with  the,  beste,  and  at 
laste  chiefe  and  aboue  tlie  beste.  Of 
which  immoderate  appetite  of  woonthip, 
and  thereby  of  debate  and  dissenciou 
what  losse,  what  sorowe,  wliat  trouble 
hathe  within  these  fcwc  yearcs  growen 
in  this  realme,  I  jiraye  Godde  as  wel  tor-, 
geate  as  wee  wel  remember. 

Whiche  thinges  yf  i  coulde  as  wel 
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bane  fore.sene,  as  I  haue  with  my  more 
payne  &en  pleasure  proued,  by  Godde^ 
blessed  Ladie  (that  was  euer  his  othe)  I 
woulde  neuer  haue  won  the  courtesye  of 
mcnnes  knees,  witli  thef  losse  of  soo 
many  heades.  But  si  then  thynges  passed 
cannot  be  gaine  called,  muche  oughte 
wee  tlie  more  beware,  by  what  occasion 
we  haue  taken  soo  greate  hui:te  afore,  that 
we  cftesoones  fall  not  in  that  occasion 
agayne.  Nowe  be  those  griefes  passed, 
and  all  is  (Godde  be  thanked)  quiete, 
^nd  likelie  righte  wel  to  prosper  in 
wealthfuJl  peace  vnder  youre  cosejiis  my 
children,  if  Godde  sende  them  life  and 
you  loue.  Of  whiche  twoo  tliinges,  the 
tesse  losse  wer  they  by  whome  thoughe 
Godde  dydde  hys  pleasure,  yet  shoulde 
the  rcalme  alway  finde  kipges  and  per- 
aduenture  as  good  kinges.  Hut  yf  you 
'among  youre  selfe  in  a  childes  rey gne 
faU  at  debate,  many  a  good  nian  shall 
perish  ^nd  happely  he  to,  and  ye  to,  ere 
thys  land  finde  peace  again.  Wlicrfore 
in.these  laste  wordes  that  euer  I  looke  to 
speake  with  you :  I  exhort  you  and  re- 
quire you  al,  for  the  loue  that  you  haue 
euer  borne  to  me,  for  the  loue  that  I 
haue  euer  borne  to  you,  for  tlie  loue  that 
oar  Ijyrd  beareth  to  vs  all,  from  this  tirtie 
forwarde,  all  grieues  forgotten,  eche  of 
you  loue  other.  -  Whiche  I  vcrelye  truste 
you  will,  if  ye  any  thing  eartlily  regard, 
either  Godde  or  your  king,  affinitie  or 
kinred,  this  realme,  your  owne  coun- 
trey,  or  your  owne  surety.  And  tliere-  ' 
witlial  the  king'  no  longer  enduring  to 
bitte  vp,  laidehim  down  on  his  right  side, 
his  face-towarde  them:  and  none  was 
there  present  that  coulde  refrain  from 
weping.  But  the  lordes  recomforting 
him  witli  as  good  wordes  as  they  could, 
and  answering  for  the  time  as  thei  thought 
to  stand  with  his  pleasure,  there  in  his 
presence  (as  by  tlieir  wordes  appored) 
eche  forgaue  other,  and  ioyned  their 
hands  together,  when  (as  it  after  appear- 
ed by  their  dedes)  their  hearts  wer  far  a 
sonder.  As  sone  as  the  king  was  de- 
parted, the  noble  prince  his  sonne  drew 
toward  London,  which  at  tlie  time  of  his 
decease,  kept  his  houshold  at  Ludlow  in 
Wales.  Which  counlrey  being  far  of 
from  the  law  and  recourse  to  iustice,  was 
begon  to  be  farre  oute  of  good  wyll  and 
waxen  wild,  robbers  and  rJUers  walkitig 
at  libertie  vncorrected.  And  for  tliis  en- 
cheason  tlie  prince  was  in  tlie  lite  of  his 
father  sente  thither,  to  the  eiide  that  the 
auihoritie  of  his  presence  should  refraiue 


euill  di3posed  parsons  fro  the  boldnes  of 
theff  fi)riAar  miterages,*  to  the  gbuern- 
aunce  and  ordering  of  this  yong  prince 
at  his  sending  thyther,  was  there  ap- 
pointed Sir  Aiithony  Woduile  lord  Ri- 
uers  and  brother  vnto  the  qucne,  a  right 
honourable  man,  as  valiaunte  of  hande  as 
politike  in  counsale.  Adioyned  wer 
there  vnto  him  other  of  the  same  partie, 
and  in  effect  euery  one  as  he  was  nerest 
of  kin  vnto  the  quene^  so  was  planted 
next  about  the  prince^  That  drifie  by  th« 
quene  not  mwisely  detdsed,  whereby 
her  bloode  mighte  of  youth  be  rooted  in 
the  princes  fauour,  the  duke  of  Gloucestei 
turned  vnto  their  destmccion,  and  rpon 
that  grounde  set  the  foundacion  of  all  hi: 
vnhappy  building.  For  whom  soeuer  \\i 
perceiued,  either  at,  variance  with  them 
or  bearing  himself  their  fauor,  hee  hrski 
vnto,  them,  som  by  mouth,  som  by  writ 
ing  or  secret  messengers,  that  it  neythe 
was  reason  nor  in  any  wise  to  be  suffered 
that  the  yong  king  their  master  and  kins 
if^nne,  shoold  bee  in  the  handes  nnl 
custodye  of  his  mothers  kinred,  sequel 
tred  in  maner  from  theyr  conipani  ant 
attendance,  of  which  eueri  one  ougli 
him  as  faithful  seruice  as  they,  and  many 
of  them  far  more  honorable  part  of  ki 
tlien  his  mothers  side:  whose  bloo 
(quod  he)  sauing  the  kinges  pleasure 
wa^i  ful  vnmetely  to  be  matched  wil 
his  :  whiche  nowe  to  be  as  who  say  n 
moued  fh>m  the  kyng,  and  the  lesse  ni 
ble  to  be  left  aboute  him,  is  (quod  h( 
neither  honorable  to  hys  magestie,  n 
vnto  vs,  and  also. to  his  grace  no  sur€ 
to  haue  the  mightiest  of  his  frendes  frc 
him,  and  vnto  vs  no  little  ieopardy, 
sufler  our  welproued  euil  willers,  to  gr< 
in  ouergret  authoritie  with  the  prince 
youth,  namely  which  is  lighte  of  teli< 
and  sone  perswaded.  Ye  cemembei 
trow  king  Edward  himself,  albeit  he  i 
a  manne  of  age  and  of  discHecion, 
was  he  in  manye  thyriges  ruled  by 
bende,  more  then  stode  either  with 
honour,  or  our  profite,  or  with  tlie  cc 
moditi^  of  any  manne  els,  except  onely 
immoderate  aduauncement  of  them  sc 
Whiche  whither  they  sorer  thirsted  a 
their  owne  weale,  or  our  \iroe,  it 
harde  I  wene  to  gesse.  And  if  some  fa 
frendship  had  not  holden  better  p 
witli  the  king,  then  any  tespect  of  kin 
thei  might  peraduenture  easily  hau^ 
trapped  and  brought  to  confusion  son 
of  vs  ere  this.  Why  not  as  easily  as 
haue  done  some  otlier  alreadye^  as  t 
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of  bli  cpy^l  hloode  as  we.  But  oii^  Lord 
bath  wrought  bis  wi)^  and  thaukc  be  to 
bis  grace  that  pexil  h  paste.  Howe  be  it 
as  great  is  growing,  jf  wee  sufler  this 
yonge  kyng  in  oure  enemyes  hande, 
whiche  without  his  wyttyng^  might 
abase  the  name  of  his  commaundement, 
to  ani  of  our  vndoing,  which  thyng  God 
and  good  prouision  forbyd.  Of  which  good 
prouisioD  none  of  vs  hath  any  tiling  the 
ksst  nede,  for  the  late  made  attonerpente, 
in  whicfae  the  kinges  pleasure  hadde  more 
place  th«i  the  parties  willes.  Nor  none 
of  Fs  I  beleue  is  so  vnwyse,  ouersone  to 
tniste  a  newe  firende  made  of  an  olde  foe, 
or  to  think  that  an  houerly  kindnes,  so- 
dainely  contract  in  one  hbure  continued^ 
yet  scant  a  fortnight,  shold  be  deper  set* 
led  in  their  stomackes :  then  a  long  ac- 
customed malice  many  yeres  rooted. 

With  these  wordes  and  writynges  and 
soche  other,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  seme 
ict  a  fyre,  them  that  were  of  themself 
etbe  to  kindle,  and  in  especiall  twayne, 
Edwarde  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Ri- 
charde  Iprde  Hastinges  and  chaumber- 
layn,  both  men  of  honour  and  of  great 
power.    The  t<Hie  by  longe  succession 
horn  his  ancestiie,  the  tother  by  his  of- 
fice and  the  kinges  &uor.  These  two  not 
bearing  eche  to  other  so  muche  loue,  as 
hatred  bothe  vnto  the  quenes  partem  in 
tbia  pojute  accorded  together  wyth  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  that  they  wokle  vt- 
terlye  ^moue  fro  the  kinges  companye, 
all  Im  mothers  firendes,  vnd^  the  name 
of  their  enemyes.    Vpon  this  concluded, 
the  duke  of  Gloucester  ynderstandyng, 
ihat  the  Umles  whiche  at  that  tyme  were 
aboute  the  ky^,  entended  to  bryng  him 
yppe  to  his  corooacion,  accoumpanied  wit  h 
aidie  power  of  theyr  freiides,   that  it 
ahquide  bee  harde  for  hym  to  brynge  his 
puipoaeto  pa$se,  without  the  gathering  and 
gresit  assemble  of  people  and  in  maner  of 
open  warre,  whereof  the  eode  he  wiste  was 
4kkubtous,  and  in  which  the  kyng  being 
on  their  aide,  his  part  should  haue  iher 
hot  ^nd  name  .of  a  rebellion  :  he  secretly 
ihere.fi3re  by  diuers  meanes,  caused  the 

r^e  -to  be  perawaded  and  brought  in 
aijnd,  that  it  neither  wer  nede,  and 
al^o  abold  be  iec^ardous,  the  king  to 
come  vp  strong*  For  where  as  nowe  euery 
jk»de  loqed  other,  and  none  other  thing 
^^miyed  vppeD,  but  abcfute  the  corona- 
cioQ  and  honoure  of  the  king :  if  tlie 
Icfdes  of  her  kinred  sheld  assemble  in 
4he  kiag^  jmm  mucUe'poople,  thei 
ahould  geuc  the  iorde»  atwixte  wbome 
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and  them  hadde  bene  sommetyme  de-> 
bate,  to  feare  and  suspecte,  leste  they 
shoulde  gather  tliys  people,  not  for  the 
kynges  sauegarde  whorae  no  raanne  em- 
pugned,  but  for  theyr  destruccion,  hau]^-, 
ing  more  regarde  to  their  old  variaunce, 
tlian  theii*  newe  attonement.  For  which© 
pause  thei  shoulde  assemble  on  tlie  otlier 
partie  muche  people  agayne  for  their  de- 
tence,  whose  power  she  wyste  wel  farre 
stretched.  And  thus  should  a  1  the  r^ne 
fell  on  a  rare.  And  of  al  the  hurte  that 
therof  should  ensue,  which  was  likely 
not  to  be  Htle,  and  the  most  harme  there 
like  to  fal  wher  she  jlest  would,  al  tlie 
worlde  woulde  put  her  and  her  kinred 
in  the  wyght,  and  say  that  thei  had  vn- 
wyselye  and  vntrewlye  also,  broken  the 
amitt^  and  peace  that  the  kyng  her  hus- 
band so  prudentelye  made,  betwene  hyg 
kinne  aiid  hers  in  his  death  bed,  and 
whiche  the  qther  party  faithfully  ob* 
serued. 

The  quene  being  in  this  wise  perswad- 
ed,  suche  woorde  sent  vnto  her  sonne, 
and  unto  her  brother  being  aboute  th© 
kynge,  and  ouer  that  the  duke  bf  Glou- 
cester hymselfe  and  other  lordes  the 
chiefe  of  hys  bende,  wrote  mto  the 
kynge  soo  reuerentlye-,  and  to  the 
queenes  frendes  there  soo  Ipuyngelye,  that 
they  nothynge  earthelye  mystrustynge, 
broughte  Uie  kynge  vppe  in  greate  haste, 
not  in  ^ood  qpede,  with  a  sober  coum- 
panye.  Nowe  was  the  king  in  his  waye 
to  London  gone,  from  Northampton, 
when  these  dukes  of  Gloucester  and 
Buckyngham  came  thither.  Where  re- 
mained behynd,  the  lorde  Ryuers  the 
kynges  vncle,  entendyng  on  the  morowe 
to  folow  the  kynge,  and  bee  with  him 
at  Stonye  Statfbrd  miles  tlience, 

earely  or  bee  departed.  So  was  there 
made  that  nyghte  muche  frendely  chere 
betwene  these  dukes  and  the  lorde  ^Ri- 
uers  a  great  while.  But  incontinents 
after  that  they  were  oppenlye  with  greate 
courtesye  departed,  and  the  lorde  Riuers 
lodged,  the  dukes  secretelye  with  a  fewe 
of  their  moste  jwriuye  fi-endes,  sette  them 
downe  in  counsayle,  wherin  they  spent 
a  great  parte  of  the  nyght.  And  at  their 
ri  singe  in  the  dawnyng  of  the  day,  diei 
sent  about  priuily  to  their  seruantes  in 
the  innes  and  Jodgynges  about,  geuinge 
^hem  commaui^demente  to  make  them 
selfe  shortely  rcadye,  for  their  lordes  wer 
to  horseback  ward.  Vppon  whiche  mcs-^ 
sages,  manye  of  their  fplke  were  attend- 
auut,  when  manye  of  the  lorde  Riuers 
h 
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f  eruantes  were  vnreadye.  Nowe  haddc 
these  dukes  taken  also  into  tKeir  rusto- 
dye  the  kayes  of  the  inne,  that  none 
shoulde  passe  foorth  without  theyr  11* 
cence 

And  ouer  this  in  the  hyghe  waye  to- 
ward Stonye  Stratforde  where  the  kynge 
laye,  tliey  liadde  beestowed  certa)'ne  of 
theyr  folke,  that  shoulde  sende  backe 
agayne,  and  compell  to  retoume,  anye 
manne  that  were  gotten  oute  of  North- 
ampton toward  Stonye  Stratforde,  tyll 
they  should  geue  other  lycence.  For  as 
'  muche  as  tlie  dukes  themselfe  entended 
for  the  shewe  of  tlieire  dylygence,  to  bee 
the  fyrste  that  shoulde  that  daye  atteride 
vppon  the  kyrfges  highnesse  oute  of  that 
towne :  thus  bare  they  folke  in  bande. 
But  when  the  lord  Ryuers  vnderstode 
the  gates  closed,  and  the  wayes  on  euerye 
side  besette,  neyther  hys  seruauntes  nor 
hymself  suftered  to. go  oute,  parceiuyng 
well  so  greate  a  thyilg  without  his  know- 

'  iedge  not  begun  for  noughte,  comparyng 
this  manet  present  with  this  la^t  nightes 
chere,  in  so  few  houres  so  gret  a  chaunge 
inarueylouslye  misliked.  How  be  it 
sithe  hee  coulde  not  geat  awaye,  and 
keepe  himselfe  close,  hee  woulde  not, 
leste  he  shoulde  seeme  to  hyde  himselfe 
for  some  secret  feare  of  hys  owne  faulte, 
whereof  he  saw  no  such  cause  in  hym 
self :  he  de^nnined  vppon  the  suretie  of 
h\6  own  conscience,  to  goe  boldelye  to 
them»  and  inqube  what  thys  matter 
myghte  meane.  Whorae  as  soone  as 
they  sawe,  they  beganne  to  quarrellwith 
hym,  and  saye,  that  hee  intended  to  sette 
distaunce  beetweene  the  kynge  and  them, 
and  to  brynge  them  to  confusioui  but  it 
shoulde  not  lye  in  hys  power.  And 
when  hee  beganne  (as  hee  was  a  very 
well  spoken  mannte)  in  goodly  wise  to 
excuse  himself,  they  tarj^ed  not  the  ende 
of  htsaunswerc,  but  shortely  tooke  him 
and  putte  him  in  warde,  and  that  done, 
foorthwyth  wente  to  horsebacke,  and 
tooke  the  waye  to  Stdnye  Stratforde. 
Where  they  foimde  the  kynge  with  his 
companie  readye  to  leape  on  horsebacke^ 
and  departe  forwarde,  to  leaue  that  lodg- 
ing, for  them,  because  it  was  to  streighte 
for  bothe  coumpanies.  And  as'  sone  as 
they  came  in  his  presence,  they  lighte 
'  adowne  with  all  their  companie  aboute 
them.  To  whome  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham saide,  goe  afore  gentlemenne  and 

^    yeomen,  kepe  youre  rowmcs.    And  thus 
in  goodly  arraye,  thei  came  to  the  lunge. 


and  on  theure  knees  in  very  hunible  wisC) 
salued  his  grace ;  whiche  recejued  diem 
in  very  ioyous  and  amiable  maner,  no- 
thinge  earthlye  knowing  nor  mistnistinge 
as  yet.     But  euen  by  and  by  in  his  pre* 
sence,  they  piked  a  quarrell  to  die  lorde 
Richarde  Graye,  the  kynges  other  bro- 
ther by  his  motlier,   sayinge  tliat  hee 
with  the  lorde  marques  his  brother  and 
the  lorde  Riuers  his  vncle,  hadde  coum- 
passed  to  rule  the  kinge  and  the  realrae, 
and  to  sette  variaunce  among  the  states, 
and  to  subdewe  and  destroye  die  noble 
fclood  of  the  realm.    Toward  the  ac- 
coumplishinge  whereof,  they  sayde  that 
the  lorde  Marques  hadde  entered  into  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  thence  taken  out 
the  kinges  treasor,  and  sent  menne  to  tlw 
sea.  All  whiche  thinge  these  dukes  wist? 
well  were  done  for  good  purposes  and 
necessari  by  tlie  whole  counsaile  at  Lon 
don,  sauing  that  somnnewhat  thei  mu^ 
sai.      Vnto  whiche  woordes,  the  kinj 
aunswered,  what  my  brother  Marque 
hath  done  I  cannot  sale.    But  in  goo 
feith  I  dare  well  atin8]»rere  for  mynevi! 
cle  Riuers  and  my  brother  here,  diat  thi 
be  innocent  of  any  such  matters.    \ 
my  liege  quod  the  duke  of  Buckingha! 
thei  haue  kepte  thei  re  dealing  in  thti 
matters  ferre  fro  the  knowledge  of  yd 
good  grace.     And  foortiiwith  thei  i 
rested  the  lord  Richarde  and  Sir  Thoit 
Waughan  knighte,  in  the  kinges  pi 
sence,  and  broughte  the  king  and 
backe  vnto  Northampton,   where  d 
tooke  againe  further  counsaile.      ^ 
there  they  sent  awaie  from  the  kii 
whom  it  pleased  them,  and  sette  ui 
seruantes  aboute  him,   suche  as    ly 
better  them  than  him.     At  whiche  d 
inge  hee  wepte  and'was  nothing  conte 
but  it  booted  not;.     And  at  dyner 
duke  of  Gloucester  sente  a  dishe  i 
his  owne  table  to  the  lord  Riuers,  p 
inge  him  to  be  of  good  chere,  all  sh 
be  well  inougb.     And  he  thanked 
duke,  and  prayed  the  messenger  to  \ 
it  to  his  nephewe  the  lorde  Richard 
the  same  message  for  his  comtbrt, 
he  thought  had  more  nede  of  coun 
as  one  to  whom  such   aduersitie 
straunge.     But  himself  had  been  i 
.  dayes  in   yre  therewith  ^     and    th< 
coulde  bisare  it  the  better.      But 
this  coumfortable  courtesye  of  the 
of  Gloucester  he  sent  the  lorde  1 
and  the  lorde  Richarde  with  Sir  Tl 
Vaughan  into  the  Northe  country 
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diuers  places  to  prison^  and  afterward  al 
to  Pomfrait,  .where  they  were  in  conclu- 
sion beheaded. 


A  letter  written  with  a  cole'by  Sir  Tho- 
mas Moke  to  hys  doughter  maistres 
Marga&et  Roper,  within  a  whyle 
after  he  was  prisoner  in  the  Towre. 

M YNE  own  good  doughter,  our  Lorde 
be  thanked  I  am  in  good  helthe  of  bodye, 
and  in  good  quiet  of  minde :  and  of  all 
worldly  thynees  1  no  more  desyer  then  I, 
haoe.  I  bc»eche  hym  make  you  all  meiy 
in  the  hope    of   heauen.     And    such 
thynges  as  I  somewhat  longed  to  talke 
ydth  you  all,  concerning  the  worlde  to 
come,  our  Lorde  put  theim  into  your 
myodes,  as  I  6iiste  he  dothe  and  better 
to  by  hys  holy  spirite :  who  blesse  you 
and  presorue  you  all.     Written  wyth  a 
cole  by  your  tender  louing  father,  who 
HI  hys  pore  prayers  forgetteth  none  of 
vou  all  nor  your  babes,  nor  your  nursesj 
nor  your  good  husbandes,  nor  your  good 
hiulMndes  shrewde  wyues,  nor  your  fa- 
thers shrewde  wyfe    neither,   nor   our 
other  frendes.    And  thus  fare  ye  hartely 
well  for  lacke  of  paper. 

Thomas  More>  knight 

Two  short  Balleues  which  Sir  Thomas 
Moke  nrndc  for  hys  pastime  while  he 
was  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London. 


At  the  same  time  with  Sir  Thomas 
More  lived  Skelton,  the'  poet  laureate  of 
Henry  VIII.  from  whose  works  it  seems 
proper  to  insert  a  few  stanzas,  though  he 
cannot  be  said  to  have  attained  great  ele* 
gance  of  language.  •  > 


Lewts  the  lost  loner. 


Ey 


flatering  fortune^  loke  thou  neuer  so 
fayrc, 

Or  nmer  so  plesaatly  begin  to  smiU, 
At  though  thou  wouldst  roy  rutae  all  rcpayre, 
Oaring  mr  life  thoo  shalt  not  me  begile. 
Trust  shaiu  I  God,  to  entre  in  a , while. 
Hjri hauen  or  heauen  sure  and  vniforme.    .. 
Boer  after  thy  calrae,  loke  I  for  ^  siounc. 

Dawy  the  dycer. 

J-^ONG  was  I  kdy  Lake  your  seruing-man, 
And  now  haac  k>st  a^avne  all  that  I  gat, 
vVhcrfoce  whan  I  jbinke  on  y«u  nowe  and 

than, 
A»<J  in  my  floyiKle  ftmeoiber  this  and  that,.  ' 
i  c  may  HOC  blame  me  though  I  beshrew  your 

3it  m  fayth  I  blesic  you  agayne  a  thousand 

ciinaa, 
fit  lending  me  now  tome  laysure  co  make 

rymea. 


The  Prologue  to  the  Bouge  of  Qourte. 

In  Autumpne  when  the  sonnc  in  vyrgyne 

By  radyante  hete  enryped  hath  our  coroe. 

When  Luna  full  of  mucabylyce 

As  Emperes  the  dyademe  hath  worne 

Of  our  pole  artyke,  smylynec  half  in  a  scome 

At  our  foly  and  otir  vnsrcdnistnesse 

The  time  whan  Mars  to  warre  hym  dyd  dres» 

I  cailyoge  to  mynde  the  greate  auctoryce 
Of  poetes  olde,  whiche  full  craftely 
Vnder  as  couerte  termes  as  coulde  be 
Can  touche  a  trouth,  and  cloke  subtylly 
With  fresshe  vtteraunce  full  scntcncyously 
Dyuene  in  style  some   spared  not  vyce  to 

wryte 
Some  of  mortalitie  nobly  did  endyte 

Whereby  I  rede,  theyr  rcnome  and  theyr 
fane     -      - 
May  neuer  dye,  but  euerroore  endure 
I  was  sore  moued  to  a  forse  the  same 
But  ignoraunce  full  soone  dyd  me  dyscure 
And  shewed  that  in  thi»/irte  I  was.noc  sure 
For  to  illumine  she  sayd  I  was  to  dulle 
Aduysynge  me  my  penne  awaye  to  pulle 

And  not  to  wrytc,  for  fee  so  wyil  atteyoe 
Ezcedyng  fcrther  thaq  l^is  connynge  is  . 
His  heed  mayebe  harde,  butfebie  U  brayne 
Yet  haue  I  knowensudu^ci-  thi» 
But  of  reproche  suraly  hi;  maye  not  myi    - 
That  clymmeth  hyer  than  hit  may  fotinge 

What  and  he  slyde.  downe,  who  shall. hiia 

saue?   • 
Thus  vp  and  down'c  my  mynde^was  drawoa 

andtast  ,      •    .     . 
That  I  ne  wy&te  what  to  do  was  beste 
So  .sore  eowcred  that  I  was  at  the  Jaste 
Eoforsed  to  slepe,  and  for  to  take  some  reste 
And  to  lye  dowA«.as  soone  as  1  my.dreste 
At  Harwyche  porceslumbryngea's  1 4aye 
In  myne  ho$tes  house  caUed  powers  keye. 

Of  the  wits  thatflourished  in  die  reign 
of  HenttfNUl^  none  faAsbeen  mare  fpe- 
quently  celebrated  than  the  earl  af'^urrt/j 
and  this  history  would  'therefbf^  have 
been  imperlfett  without  some  ;^pe.crmeu$, 
of  his  works,  wh^ich  yet  it  is  iigl  easy  't6 
distinguish  &om  those  of  Sir  Jhoma^ 
Wj/Qt  apd  others,  wltfx  which  they  ar^ 
confounded  in  the  edition  that  lias  fallei^ 
into  my  hands.  The  thr^  first  ucs  £ 
believe,  iSvrrys  5  the  rest,  being -of  the 
same  age,  are  selected^  some  as  examples 
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Tb^IitcningMacedon  hf  twordesyby  gleavet, 
Bj  bandes  aod  troupes  of  footemeay  with  his 

gwdc, 
Speedes  to  Dary,  but  hym  hit  merest  kyn* 
Oxate  praserves  with  horsemen  on  a  phimpe 
Befoj^e  his  carr,  that  Done  his  charge  shotild 

.     give,.      .       . 
Here  grunts,  here  groans,  eche  where  strong 

youth  is  spent : 
Shaking  her  bloudy  hands,  Bellone  among 
The  Persis  sbiveth  all  kind  of  crud  death  : 
With  throte  yrent  he  roares,  he  lyeth  along 
His  entrailes  with  a  launce  through  gryded 

cjuyte, 
Hym  smytes  the  cliib,  hym  woundes  farre 

stryking  bowej 
And  hym  the  sling,  and  him  the  shining 

sword; 
He  dyeth,  he-U  all  dead,  he  pantes,  fie  restes. 
Right  over  stoodeln  snowwhite  armour  brave. 
The  Memphite  Zoroas,  a'cunnyng  clarke, 
To  whom  thehearen  lay  open  as  hisbooke ; 
And  in  celesciaU  bodies  he  could  tell 
The  moving  meeting  light,  aspect,  ccfips. 
And  influence,  flfnd  constellations  "all ; 
IVhat  earthly  chatmces  would  betyde,  what 

ycre, 
Of  plenty  storfci  what   signe  forewarned 

death. 
How  winter  geiidreth  snow,  what  tempera- 

ture^^f    • 
In  the  prime  -tyde  doth  season  well  fhe  soyle, 
Why  summer  barney,  why  auturone  hath 

ripe  grapes,. 
Whither  the  circle  quadrate  may  become, 
Whether  our  tunes  heavens  harmony  can 

yelde 
Of  four  begyns  among  themselves  how  great 
Proportion  iaj  what  sway  the  erryng  Hehtes 
Doth  send  in  courM  gaync  that  fyrsf  iMvyng 

heaven  j 
What  grees  one  from  anothfir  distance  be, 
What  Starr  doth  iett  the  hartfull  fyre  to 

rage, 
Or  htm  more  mylde  what  opposition  makes. 
What  fyre  d0th  qoalifye  Mavorses  fyre. 
What  house  eche  one  doth  seeke,  what  plan- 

.nett  raignes 
Within  this  heaven  sphere,  nor. that,  small 

Ihynges 
I  speake,  whole  heaven  he  clpseth  in  his 

'     bfvst. 
This  sage  then  in  the  starres  hath  spyed  the 

fetes  • 
Threatncd  him  death  without  delay,   and, 
I  sith,  •' 

He  saw  he  could  not  fatall  order  chaunge, 
Foreward  he  prest  in  battayle,  that  he  might 
Mete  with  the  ruj^rs  of  the  Maccdons, 
Of  his  right  hand  dcsftrous  to  be  shin,-  "^ 

^e  bouldest  bome^  and  worthiest  in  the 

feilde  ; 
And  as  a  wight,  nbw  wcry  of  his  Ivfc,  -  • 
And  seking  death,  in  fyrst  front  ot  his  rage, 
Conierdesperately'td  Alexanders  face. 
At  him  with  dartes  one  after  other  throwes^ 
With   recklettie  wordtfaftd  cfaunour  hiiB 
profokcsy 


And   sayth,  .Nectanaks  bastard  shainefuU 

stayne 
Of  mdthers  bed,  why  losest  thou  th)r  strokes, 
Cowardes  among,  Turn  thee  to  me,  in  case 
Manhood  there  be  so  much  left  in  thy  heart, 
Come  fight  with  mcrthat  on^my  heimet  weare 
Apollo's  laurell  both  for  learninges  laude, 
And  eke  for  roartiall  praise,  that  in  my 

shielde 
The  seven  fold  Sophie  of  Minerve  comeia, 
A  match  more  mece,  Syr  King,  then  any 

here. 
The  noble  prince  amoved  takes  ruth  upon 
The  wilfuU  wight,,  and  with  scft  wordes 

ayen, 
O  monstrous  man  (quoth  he)  what  so  thou 

art, 
J  pray  thee  live,  ne  do  not  with  thy  death 
This  lodge  of  Lore,  the   Muses  mansion 

marre ;       ,• 
That  treasui'e  house  this  hand  shall  sever 

spoyle,:  ,         ..       ^ 
My  sword  shall  never  bruise  that  skillful 

brayne, , 
Long  gather'd  heapes  of  science  sone  to  spill; 
O  bow  fayre  fruites  may  you  to  inoriall  men 
From  Wisdoms  garden  give  ;  how  many  may 
By  you  the  wiser  and  the  better  prove : 
What  error,  what  mad  moodc,  what  frenzy 

*1^«« 
Pers wades  to  be  downe,  sent  to  depe  Averne, 
Where  no  artes  flourish,  nor  no  knowledge 

vailcs 
For  all  these  sawes.    When  thus  the  sove- 
reign said. 
Alighted  ^r^as  with  sword  unsheathed. 
The  careless  king  there  smoate  above  the 

At  th'  opening  of  his  quishes  wounded  him. 
So  that  the  blood  down  trailed  on  the  ground : 
The  Maccdon  perceiving  huHi  gan  gnashe. 
But  yet  his  mynde  be  bent  in  any  wise 
Hym  toforbeare,  sett  spurrs  unto  his  stede. 
And  turnde  away,  lest  anger  of  his  sraarte 
Should  cause  revenger  hand  deale  bale  full 

blowes. 
But  of  the  Macedonian  chieftaincy  knights. 
One  Meleager  could  not  bear  this  sight. 
But  ran.updn  the  said  Egyptian  rude, 
And  cutt  him   in  both  knees :  he  fell   to 

ground. 
Wherewith  a  i^hoLe  rout  came  of  scroldioun 

Sterne,' 
And  all  in  pieces  hewed  the  sely  seg. 
But  happely  the  toult  fled  to  the  starres. 
Where,  under  hjm,  tic  hath  full  sight  of  all. 
Whereat  be'gazcd  h'trt  with  reaching' look e 
The  Persians  waild  such  sapience  to  forgotj 
The  very  feme  the  Macedonians  wisht 
He  would  have  liveif/king  Alexander  stlfc 
Demde  him  a  ntati'uilme^e  to  dye  |^c  all  ; 
Who  w.onne.  like  -praise  for  conqtkest  of  hi 

Yrc, 
As  for  stouie  men  in  field  that  day  subdue  <: 
Who  prhices  uught  how  to  discerne  a  maUi 
That  m  his  hip^id  so  rare  a  jewel  beares. 
But  overall  those  same  Camenes,  those  sam 
Divine  Camenet,' whose  honour  he  proewrd 
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As  tender  pmnt  doth  his  daughters  weaie,  ' 
Lamented,  and  for  thankcs,  all  that  they  can» 
Do  cherish  hym  dcceast,  and  sett  him  free. 
From  dark  oblivion  of  deTOunn|{  death. 


Barclay  wrote  about  1550}  his  <^hief 
work  is  the  Skip  ofFooia,  of  which  tho 
foUowmg  extract  will  show  his  stjle. 

Of  Mockers  and  Scorners  and  false  Accusers. 

\)  H£AftTL£SS  footes,  haste  here  to  our 

doctrinei 
Leaoe  off  the  wayes  of  your  enormitie, 
Enforce  you  to  my  preceptes  to  encline. 
For  here  shall  I  sbew^e  vou  good  and  veritie : 
Endine,  and  ye  finde  snail  great  prosperities 
Eosuiog  the  doarine  of  our  fathers  olde, 
And  godly   lawes    io  valour   worth    great 

goldc. 
Who  chat  wiH  folio  we  the  graces  many- 

folde 
Which  are  in  vertue,  shall  fiade  auaunce- 

roent: 
Wheribre  ye  fooles  that  In  your  sinne  are 

bolde, 
Bosue  ye  wisdomei  and  leaue  your  lewde  in- 

tent, 
'W'isdcnne  is  the  way  of  men  most  excellent : 
Therfore  hauc  done*  and  shortly  spede  your 

Xo  <{aaynt  your  self  and  company  with  grace. . 
Lcarne  what  is  vertup,  therin  is  great  so. 
lace, 
Leam«  what  is  truth,  sadnes  and  prudence, 
Let  gratcbe  be  gone,  and  grauitie  purchase, 
Foc^ake  your  folly  and  incoouenience. 
Cease  to  be  fooles,  and  ay  to  sue  offence, 
Followe  ye  vertue,  chicfc  roote  of  godlynes. 
For  ic  and  wisedorae  is  ground  of  denlynes. 
WIsedome  and  vertue  two  thinges   are 
doubtles, 
"Whiche  man  endueth  with  honour  speciall, 
Bqt  soche  heartes  as  slepe  in  foolii>hncs 
Knoweth  nothing,  and  will  nought  know  at 

all : 
Bat  in  this  little  barge  in  principall 
AH  foolish  mockers  1  purpose  to  reprcue^ 
Clawe  he  his  backe  that   feeleth  itch    or 
grcne. 
l&cken  and  sconiers  that  are  harde  of  be- 
leue. 
With  a  rough  comb  here  will  I  clawe  and 

Toproue  if  the  j  will  from  their  vice  remoue. 

And  kaue  their  foSl/,  which  causeth  great 
debate: 

Soche  caytiocs  spre  neyther  poore  n^an  nor 
estate,  , 

And  where  their  selfe  are  most  wonhy  de- 
rision. 

Other  men  m  tcone  is  all  their  most'  con- 


Yet  are  mo  fooles  of  tfiis  abusion,  « 
Whiche  of  Wise  men  despiseth  the  doctrine. 
With  mowes,  mockes,  scorne,  anfi  collusion, 
Rewarding  rebukes  for  their  good  discipline :' 
She  we  to  suche  wisdome,  yet  shall  they  noc 

encline 
Unto  the  same,  but  se\  nothing  therby 
But  m'ocke  thy  doctrine,  still  or  openly. 

So  in  the  worlde  it  appeareth  commonly. 
That  who  that  will  a  foole  rebuke  or  blame, 
A  mocke  or  mowe  shall  he  haue  by  and  by  s 
Thus  in  derision  haue  fuoles  their  speciall 

game. 
Correct  a  wise  man  that  woulde  eschue  ill 

name, 
And  fayne  woulde  leame,  and  his  lewde  life 

amende, 
And  to  thy  wordes  he  gladly  shall  intende. 
If  by  misfonunea  rightwise  man  offende^ 
He  gladly  suffereih  a  iuste  correaion. 
And  him  that  him  teacheth  uketh  for  hit 

frende, 
Him  selfe  putting  mekely  upto  tubiection^ 
Folowing  bis  preceptes  and  good  direction : 
But  yf  that  one  a  foole  rebuKe  of  blame. 
He  shall  his  teacher  hate,  slaunder  and  dif- 
fame. 
Howbeic  his  wordes  oft  turne  to  his  nwa 
shame,  / 

And  hisowne  dartes  retoume  tohimagaync. 
And  so  is  he  sore  wounded  with  the  same. 
And  in  wo  endeth,  great  misery  and  payne* 
It  also  proued  full  often  is  certayne. 
That  they  that   on  mockers  aUvay   their 

mindes  cast. 
Shall  of  all  other  be  mocked  at  the  last. 
He  that  goeth  right,  stedfast,  sure,  and 
fast. 
May  him  well  mocke  that  goeth  halting  tn4 

laine. 
And  he  that  is  white  may  well  his  scomet 

cast, 
Agaynst  a  man  of  Inde :  but  no  man  ought  to 

blame 
Anothers  vice,  while  he  vseth  the  same. 
But  who  that  of  sinne  is  cleane  in  dede  and 

thought. 
May  him  well  scorne  whose  liuing  is  starke 

nought. 
The  scornes  of  Naball  full  dere  should  haut 

been  bought,  , 

If  Abigayl  his  wife  discrete  and  sage, 
Had  not  by.kindnes  right    crafty   meanes 

sought. 
The  wrath  of  Dauid  to  temper  and  asswage. 
Hath  not  two  beares  in  their  fury  and  rage 
Two  and  fonie  children  rent  and  tome. 
For  they  the  prophete  Helyseus  did  scorne. 
So  might  they  eurse  the  time  that  they 
were  borne, 
For  their  mocking  of  this  prophete  diuine : 
So  many  other  of  this  sort  often  mourne 
For  their  lewde  mockes,  and  fall  into  ruine. 
Thus  is  it  foly  for  wise  men  to  encline, 
To  this  lewde  flocke  of  fooles,  for  see  thou 

shall 
Them  mone  scorning  that  m  most  bad  of  all. 
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The  htwaoy  of  Barclay  to  the  fboles. 

» 
Yt  mocking  fooies  that  in  scorne  set  jour 

ioy,    ' 
Proudly  despising  Gods  punition : 
Take  ye  example  by  Cham  the  sonne  of  Noy, 
Which  laughed  his  father  vnto  derisiun, 
"Which  him  after  cursed  for  his  transgression, 
And  made  him  seruaunt  to  all  his  ^ne  and 
\         stocke. 

S6  shall  ye  caytifs  at  the  conclusion, 
Since  ye  are  nought,  and  other  scorne  and 

mockc. 


About  the  year  1553  wrote  Dr.  Wil- 
urn,  a  man  celebrated  for  the  politeness 
cf  his  style>  and  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge r  what  was  the  state  of  our  lan- 
guage in  his  time,  the  following  may  be 
iif«iset0  8how. 

JrRonunciation  is  an  apte  orderlnge 
bothe  of  the  voyce,  countenaunce,  and^ 
the  whole  bodye,  accordynge  to  the  wor- 
thines  of  suche  woordes  and  mater  as  bj 
^jeache  are  declared.  The  vse  hereof 
M  suche  for  anye  one  tliat  liketh  to  haue 
prayse  for  tellynge  his  tale  in  open  as- 
semblies that  hauing  a  good  tongue,  and 
a  comelye  countenaimce,  he  i»hal  be 
thought  to  passe  all  other  tliat  haue 
the  like  vtteraonce :  thoughe  they  haue 
mudie  better  learning.  The  tongue 
geueth  a  certeyne  grace  to  euerye  matter^ 
and  beautifieth  the  cause  in  like  maner, 
as  a  swete  sound3rhge  lute  muche  setteth 
forthe  a  meane  dcuised  ballade.  Or  as 
the  sounde  of  a  good  instrumente  styr- 
reth  the  hearers,  and  moueth  much  de- 
iite^  so  a  cleare  soundyng  voice  comfort- 


etb  moGfae  oqr  deintie  eares,  with  tanch^ 
swete  melodie,  and  causeth  vs  to  allowo 
the  matter  lather  for  the  reporters  sake, 
then  the  reporter  ^or  the  matters  sake. 
Demosthenes    therfore,     that    famou<ve 
oratour,  beyng  asked  what  was  the  chief- 
est  point  in  m  oratorie,  gaue  the  chiefe 
aiKl  onely  praise  to  Pronunciatkm  ,*  being 
demaunded,  what  was  the  secoMe,  and 
the  third€)|  he  still  made  answere,  Pro- 
nunciation, and  would  make  none  otlier 
aunswere,  till  they  lefte  askyng,  dedaryng 
hereby  that  arte  wjthout  vtteraunce  can 
dooe  nothyng,  vtteraunce  without  ai:te 
can  dooe  right  muche.    And  no  double 
that  man  is   in  outwarde   appearaunce 
halfe  a  good  jclarke,  that  hath  a  cleane 
tongue,  and  a  com^y  gesture  of  his  body. 
iEschines  lykwyse  beyng  banni^ed  his 
countrie  through  Demosthenes,  when  he 
had  redde  to  tbe  Hhodians  his  o\m  ora- 
tion^ and  Demosthenes  aunswere  there- 
unto, by  force  whereof  he  was  hannished, 
and  ^  they  marueiled  muche  at  the  ex- 
cellencie  of  the  same  :  then  (q  d  i£s- 
chines)  you  would  have  marueiled  muche 
more  if  you  had  heard  hymselfe  speak  it. 
Thtis  b^g  tisX.  in  miserie  and  banntsh- 
ed  for  euer^  he  could  not  but  gefiie  suclxe 
greate  reporte  of  bis  deadly  and  mortal 
eimemy. 


Thus  have  I  deduced  the  Efiglhh 


lan- 


guage fiom  the  age  of  Mfred  to  that  o] 
BliMibHh  ;  in  some  parts  imperfectly  foi 
want  of  materials  j  but  I  hope,  at  lea^t 
in  such  a  manner  that  lis  progress  maj 
be  easily  traced,  and  the  gradiations  oh 
seiTed,  by  which  it  advanced  from  il 
fi^t  rudeness  to  its  present  elcigaucc. 
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GRAMMAk,  wjiicb  is  the  art  of  using 
'zcort/s  property^  Oimprises  four  parrs ; 
Orthography,  Etymology,  Syntax,  and 
prosody.    > 

In  thij  division  and  order  of  the  p3r.ts  of  giam- 
nar  1  fulk>w  the  commun  g^ramnarianf,  without 
tnqutring  whether  a  fitter  disirikutioh  might  jiol  be 
found.  Expcrieocc  has  king  shown  ihii  inerhvd  to 
he  to  distinct  as  to  obviate  confusion,  and  socom- 
B^citenaivci  as  to  prevent  any  inconvenient  onaif- 
Jioiis.  I  likewise  use  rhc  terms  already  rrccived, 
and  already  under jtood,  though  perhaps  ethers 
t^io^  proper  might  (ometimcs  be  invented.  Syl- 
hurgius  and  other  innovators,  whose  jiew  terms 
Kve  $onk  their  learning  into  neglect,  have  left  i\xU 
Bocnt  warning  against  the  trifliDJg  ambition  of 
teaching  arts  in  a  new  language. 

0&TEO^RA|>Hy  is  the  art  of  comkinmg 
iftitrs  imo  syiiMeSt  and  sjihbUs  into  woriis. 
It  therefore  reaches  previously  the  form  and 
iouud  of  leirer». 

The  letters  of  the  English  language  are, 


JS."^ 

*MUa. 

lilltct. 

ni4  EAcHih. 

Naina. 

W  a 

Aa 

A  a 

a  a 

0 

li   b 

B  b 

B  b 

»  b 

Se 

£   c 

C  c 

C  c 

e  c 

see 

D  b 

Dd 

D  d 

D   S 

d.e 

{&  e 

K  e 

E  t 

<C   t 

e 

l¥ 

F  f 

F  f 

JF   f 

^I 

n 

Gg 

G  i 

45   % 

jc^ 

Hh 

H  b 

^  % 

aitch 

1 1 

I    i 

I    i 

i 

1          (or^a 

i  J 

J  J 

31    f 

;'  consonant. 

K  k 

KJc. 

Kk 

K    fc 

ka 

L  1 

L  I 

L  I 

1    I 

el 

TO  m 

Mm 

Mm 

^x^ 

em 

Krf 

M  n 

N  n 

0  n 

em 

O  0 

0  o 

O    0 

1' 

0 

li 

P     p^ 

Pf 

pte 

Q   CD 

Qq 

Q.i 

Iftq 

Cue 

R  n 

R  r 

Rr 

»   t 

if-r 

!  ^ 

S      iB^S    /S 

»  (» 

€SS 

T  t 

T  I 

r  t 

Vi  t 

tee 

I'  u 

U  u 

Uu 

■   » 

M       (or  va 

\'     V 

V  V 

y  V 

a  » 

vconfionanty 

W  p 

Ww 

(F-w 

ante 

double  u 

X  X 

X   X 

Xx 

?   f 

ex 

l^ 

Y  y 

^3 

?  t 

tvuy 

Z  z 

Z    z 

Z  X. 

?   i 

%ed,  more 
conimonlycall- 
ed    ix%ard  or 

I 

uxzard^\\vdX\s^ 

i  hard. 
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.To  these. may  be  added  certain  combina. 
tions  of  letters  univeniaUy  used  in  printing ; 
as  et,  ft,  fl,  fl,  fb,  &,  ff,  ff,  fi,  ffi,  fi,  ft, 
JP,  and  &,  or  oHdptrfe,  aHd\a,ft,fl.fl,fi,fi^ 

ff.ff.fhjrhfi.ffi.  X  ^  i  a,  tt,  ft,  ft,  ft,  ff, 

Our  letters  are  commonly  reckoned  twenty-four, 
because  anciently  t  andy,  as  well  as  •  and  v,  were 
expressed  by  the  same  character  j  but  as  those  let- 
ters, which  had  always  different  powers,  have  , 
now  different  forms,  our  alphabet  may  be  pro- 
perly said  Co  consist  of  twenty-six  letters. 

^one  of  the  small  consonants  have  a  doubl* 
form,'  .except/,  i  \  of  wl^ch/is  used  in  the  begin- 
n<nj  a^d  middle,  anii  «  at  the  end. 

Vowels  are. five,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u^ 

Such  is  the  number  generally  received ; 
•but  for  I  it  is  the  practice  to  write  /  in  the 
end  of  words,  as  tby^  holy ;  before  /»  as  from 
diey  dying  i  from  beautifj^  leautifyitu^;  in  the 
words  says,  days^  eyes  \  and  in  words  tjerived 
from  the  Greek,  and  written  originally  with 
u,   as  system^  ^pi/tAo,    sympaiby^  ffv^'za^ii%. 

For  V  we  often  write  w  after  a  vowel,  to 
make  a  diphthong ;  as  raw,  grew^  vte^ 
vow,  flowingp  iowftesu 

The  sounds  of  all  the  letters  are  various. 

In  treating  on  the  letters,  I  shall  not,  like  some 
other  granimarians,  inquire  into  the  original  of 
their  form,  as  an  antiquarian  i  nor  into  their  forma- 
tion and  prolation  by  the  organs  of  speech,  as  a 
mechanick,  anatomist,  or  physiologist ;  nor  into 
the  properties  and  gradation  ot  sounds,  or  the  ele- 
gance or  harshness  of  particular  combinations,  as  a 
writer  of  universal  and  tran5cendental  gramnMr.  I 
Consider  ihc  English  alphabet  only  as  it  is  English  i 
and  even  in  this  narrow  disquisition  I  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  former  grammarians,  perhaps  with  more 
reverence  than  judgment,  because  by  wriiing  in 
English  I  suppose  my  reader  already  acquainted 
with  the  English  language,  aod  consequently  able 
to  pronounce  the  Itittcrs  of  which  I  teach  the  pro- 
nunciation ;  and  because  of  sounds  in  gericral  it 
may  be  observed^  that  words  are  unable  to  describe 
the^i*  An  account  therefore  of  the  primitive  and 
simple  letters  is  useless  almost  alike  to  those  who 
know  their  sounds  and  those  who  know  it  not. 

Of  VOWELS. 


A  has  three  sounds*,  the  slender,  open,  and 
broad. 

A  slender  is  found  in  most  words,  as  /*«/-<?, 
mane\  and  in  words  endinj^  in  attony  i»  cf/n- 
ion,  iahation, gfnercitiort, 
I 
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The  s  slender  is  the  proper  EogUsh  a,  called 
Tf  ly  justly  by  Erpenius,  m  |ks  Ani>tck  GniAiiiii^ 
ajfiiitatm  cum  t  mitttm,  as  liaviog  a  middle  sound 
between  the  openaand  tkte.  TheFrtnch  have  a  si- 
milar sound  in  the  wordjiais,  and  in  their  e  mas* 
culine. 

J  open  is  the  a  of  the  Italian,  or  nearly 
resembles  it  j  nfiaber,  ratbift  am^fatuiau. 
fanofy  ^lass. 

A  broad  resembles  the  a  of  the  German : 
as  aU,  wall,  cait, 

Manv  words  prQnourH:ed  with  «  broad  wx-re 
wciemly  written  with  ^,  as  unit,  mwli;  '?nd 
ye  still  t^Y  fault,  vault,  Jhis  was  probably  the 
^xon  sound,  for  it  is  yet  retailed  in  the  northern 
dwlects.  and  m  theruttick  pronunciation;  as  mdw 
hr  man,  iatad  for  Jttm^. 

The  short  a  approaches  to  the  a  open,  as 

The  longfl,  if  prolonged  by  e  at  the  end 
pf  the  word,  is  always  slender,  as  graze, 
fornix  * 

A  forms  a  dipbthonf  only  wiih  i  or  jp,  and 
•  or  TO.  A  or  qy,  at  in  ^Utin,  waht,  gay, 
€iay^  has  only  the  sound  of  the  long  and 
f lender  a,  and  diffets  not  in  the  pronuncia, 
Hon  from  plane^  ^vanc. 

Au  Of  aw  has  the  sound  of  the  German  a, 
as  row,  naughty. 

At  is  sometimes  found  in  tattn  words  not  eom. 
pl«€ly  naturalixed  or  asiimilated,  but  is  no  Eng- 
lish diphthong;   and  is  more  properly  eapresKd 


B4 

E  is  long,  as  in  scene ;  or  short,  as  in  ai. 
tar,  separate,  celebrate,  m^n,  tb^. 

It  IS  always  short  before  a  double  consonant, 
or  two  consonants,  as  m  vSx,  perplexity,  r/- 
(ent,  medlar,  r^pttle,  sifrpim,  cellar^  cAsa^ 
$ion,  blessing,  feil,f^Uini,d^^:^'  '^'^ 

E\%  always  mute  at  the  end  of  a  word,  ex- 
^pt  ID  raonosylUbles  that  have  no  other 
li^wel.  wiibe  :  or  proper  names,  as  Penelope, 
Fbebe,  Derbei  being  used  to  modify  the 
fbregomg  consonant,  as  sinc^,  once,  bn^oe, 
pbhgej  or  to  lch,;then  the  preceding  vowel 
as^^^«,  W;  can  cant',  pin,  pine-,  tun, 
tKne ',  rob,  robe ;  pop,  popa  jlr,  jhe ;  cOr, 
furci  tub,  tjtbe.  j       j       %    ur, 

Almost  aUwordi  which  now  terminate  in  con. 
i<««nts  ended  anciently  in  t,  ^yeaf,  ytaft :  wi/^- 
•Wi,  twZrf^riir  ;  which  e  probably  had  fhc  force  of 
»e  f  rcnch  e  femininCjK  and  constituted  a  syllable 
with,tsassocUte.conson«iii5  for,  in  old  editions, 
words  are  somet.mcs  divided  thus,  tlu^^rt,  Jeui, 
#«oWW.^,.  This  i  w.*  perhaps  for  a  time  rocal 
or  silent  m  pottry,  as  convcnitncc  required  ;  but 
It  has  been  long  wholly  mute.  Cailiden  Ui  hU 
Ikcmmnt  calls  tt  the  sUcni  e. 

roil?"!*  '?^  ^^^P  ^^"u^'^^**  *^  forfgoing 
vowci,  dsgi&ve,  live,  gUve.  *     * 


It  has  sometimes  in  the-  end  of  words  t 
iouorf  obsgure,  and  scarcely  perceptible,  as 
^«i  ibaptit,  sboUen^  thistle,  partidplt,  lucre. 

This  faintness  of  sound  is  found  when  e  scps- 
rates  a  mute  from  a  liquid,  as  in  nrtni  or  foUowi 
a  mute  and  liquid,  as  in  eattltm 

E  forms  a  dipthtfaong  whh  a,  as  Htar\ 
with  /,  as  de/gn,  receive  j  and  with  a  or  w, 
as  new,  fiew. 

Ka  sounds  like  e  long,  as  mean  j  or  like 
ee,  ^%  dear,  clear ^  near. 

Ei  is  founded  like  e  long,  as  seize,  per* 
ceiving. 

Eu  sounds  as  u  long  and  soft. 

E,  a,  u,  are  combined  in  beauty  znd  its  de- 
rivatives, but  have  only  the  sound  of  ». 

£  may  be  said  to  form  a  diphthong  by  re- 
duplication,  as  agree,  sleeping. 

Mo  is  found  mytomem,  where  it  is  soanded  is  • 
short }  aud  in  Ju^^  when  k  u  proaouixed  like  m. 

I. 

/  has  a  sound,  long,  as  Jine ;  and  short, 
asyiM. 

That  is  eminently  observable  in  i,  which  may 
be  likewise  remarked  in  other  letters;  that  the 
slwrt  sound  is  not  the  Umg  sound  contrxted,  but 
a  found  wholly  difiercnt. 

The  long  sound  in  monosyllnbles  Is  always 
marked  by  the  «  Anal,  as  thtn,  th'me. 

/is  often  sounded  before  r  as  a  short  u  -,  as 
firt,  first,  shrrt. 

It  forms  a  diphthong  only  with  e,  z%  fields 
shield,  which  is  sounded  as  the  double  ee ; 
^xc^^ friend,  which  is  sounded  ufriTud, 

J  is  joined  with  en  in  iiev^  and  ew  in  wiew  5 
Ifhich  triphthongs  are  sounded  as  the  open  «• 


O  is  long,  as  bone,  obedient,  cotr^dinz  ;  01 
short,  as  U^k,  knock,  Ulique,  /?//.        * 
If^omen  is  pronounced  wimen. 

The  shqrt  thas  sometimes  the  sound  of  a  clos 
M,  as  isif,  come. 

O  coalesces  into  a  diphthong  with  p,  ^ 
moan,  groan,  approach'^  oahzs  the  sound  of 
long. 

0  is  united  to  «  in  soine  words  derived  fro 
Greek,  asarrsvMny;  but  oe  btjng  not  an  Englij 
diphthong,  they  are  better  vvrinen  as  they  a 
sounded,  with  only  r,  ecemmy. 

With  J,  a»w7,  sml,  mil,  noisome. 

This .  eaalition  of  letters  seems  to  unite  t 
sounds  of  the  two  letters  as  far  as  two  sounds  c 
be  united  iVithout  being  destroyed,  and  ttustxfc 
approaches  more  nearly  than  any  combination 
our  tongue  to  the  notion  of  a  diphthong. 

With  0,  as  boot,  booi^  cooler;  co  has  i 
sound  of  the  Italian  u. 

With  u  or  w,  as  (tur,p(mer,Jhwcr  j  but  x 


IMGLlSH  TONOUE/ 


IXTU 


k  90919  wordt  Ym  onlf  the  sott«d  o#  0  4oiig;^ 
at  f  a  inr/y  Akv/,  i9«^  ^mv.  Th^e  dMferM 
Mimd«  art  «i^  to  4mii»£U>«li  <l»0bro«t  |ig* 
nfiaiioflf »  M  h\vt  Hk  ifuuuneikt  f«r  thoeu 
iog  i  ^vn^y  a  depresiion  of  the  head  t  fP^'%  the 
file  of  a  boar ;  jotc,  to  scatter  seed :  bowl^  an 
orbicular  body ;  bawi^  a  wooden  vessel. 

Ou  is  tometimes  prooouoccd  like  0  %ohj  as 
mn ;  sometftii^  nkc  #  short,  as  r9A^6  (  some« 
timei  like  u  close,  as  couldi  or  »  open,  as 
w^by  t9Mgb  ;  which  ase  only  can  teach. 

fo  is  fre^Mnthr  used  In  the  last  syllabic  of 
words  vhi^  in  latin  end  in  Vy  and  ars  made 
English;  as  Momtmr,  laUnr^  /avowTf  from  hmr^  Uhtf 


Some  txtt  innovator!'  -have  ^ectcd  the  ^. 
without  considering  that  the  last  syllable  eiva. 
die  sound  neither  of  9r  nor  ur,  but  a  sound  be- 
tween them,  if  not  compousided  of  both ;  be- 
B4es  that  thev  are  prol>aoly  derive4  to  us  Crom 
the  Firench  noiuii  in  ear,  as  /nmtikr,fiivtm. 


V\%  loBg  in  usii€9itfuthn\  ^  thort/as x^, 


It  coalesces  with  a^  #»  h  0 ;  but  has  rather 
io  these  combiaations  the  force  of  the  tv,  as 
ficft  f^t^t  f'f*  V^iff  la^gtusb ;  sometionet 
»  fti  the  i  httes  its  touod«  as  io  jmu*  It  it 
soroetiiDes  iniate  before  a,  e,  h  Jff  9$  g^d^ 
|ari/,  gvist^  btgf, 

Vk  foU^wttd  by#iBwircw,btttth«#hasao 


Ue  is  sometiiiics  mm/9  at  the  and  of  a  word* 
ia  imitation  of  the  French,  as  frvtfw^  V^^ifgi^ 
^Mf  n»agh€^  AMfOMgui. 

% 

Y. 

ris  a  vowel,  which*  «s  QototUiaB  obaerres 
«f  one  of  the  Roman  letter?,  %ve  might  want 
without  inconvenience,  but  that  we  have  it. 
h  sopplifs  the  place  of  /  at  the  end  of  words, 
«s  tb^  J  before  an  1,  as  ifj^ini ;  and  is  common- 
ly retained  in  derivative  words  where  it  was 
part  of  a  diphthong  in  the  primitive  ;  as  if^* 
J/npr,  deitTty€T-,  tttraf^  hetrcytd^  belrayir -, 
friH^ffrajtri  saj^  saytr  \  dojf^  days, 

T  bemg  the  Saxon  vowel  y,  which  was  com-' 
OMdyused  where  /  is  now  put,  occurs  very 
frequently  in  all  old  bo<du. 

G£K£fl4kL  RviftS. 

A  rowel  ia  the  beginning  or  middle  syl- 
bble,  before  two  consonanu*  is  commonly 
ibon,  as  ^//Sr/ariTi^. 

Id  Hftonotyllabkfl  a  tingle  v«wel  b^ore  a 
angle  consonant  is  short,  af  stlig,fiifg. 

MUfjh  pronounced  as  if  it  wert  written  mam^. 

Of  CONSONANTS. 

B. 

^  Bhk%  one  tmvaricd  sound,  such  It  it  ob« 
aios  in  ochs;r  1  anguages. 


'  It  iff  QHife  in  Mtf  Mtotf  subtU^  doubts 
lamif  iimby  dumb,  thumb,  tlimb,  C9mb,  womb* 

t%  Is  used  before  /  and  r,  as  ^/^,  br$tvH* 

C  has  befont  /  and  /'the  sound  of  i ;  as  i/«- 
anffif  ccfumlf^  ^ntuiyt  drcuUtr,  attern,  r//f, 
s/caty  t  before  /?,  0,  and  «,  it  sounds  like  i,  ^t 
calm,  concixvitj,  t^^^.tncor forest ^  cwiouty^ 
contupiicence,  \(  .^^  , 

'  tmighc  be  oaittted  in  the  language  without 
loss,  since  one  of  its  sounds  might  m  supplied 
by  i,  and  the  other  bv i^  but  that  ii  prts^mret 
to  the  eye  ^e  etymology  of  words,  as/wc  from 
faciei,  emptHt€  from  tmftiyuu 

Ch  has  a  sound  which  is  analyzed  into  ub^ 
as  cburcb^  €f>m%  crutch.  It  is  the  same  soand 
which  the  Italians  giv^  to  the  c  simple  berort 
f  and  e,  as  citia,  Cfrro, 

Ch4i  sounded  like>  10  words  derived  from 
the  Greek,  as  cbjmist^  scbeme^  cboUr.  JrcJk 
is  commonly  founded  ark  before  a  vowel,  u 
ttrcbangeli  and  with  the  English  sound  of  cb 
before  a  conionant,  as  archbishop, 

CI,  in  some  French  words  not  yet  awJmilateds 
sounds  like  ib,  as  mmebmi,  chaiu, 

C,  having  no  determinate  sotmd,  aecording 
to  English  ortlu^graphv,  never  ends  a  word; 
the^ore  we  write  uia^  b/0ci,  which  were  ori« 
ginally  tiftbe,  hl%ch*  In  auch  words  C  is  now 
awte. 

It  is  ttted  before  /  and  r,  as  <i(Bci|  crass* 


Is  uniform  ia  itttoaad,  as  deaths  t^Ugeni.^ 
It  is  used  before  r,  at  ^r«w.  irost;  and  «|  at 


f: 


F,  though  having  a  name  begianiog  with 
a  vowel,  IS  numbered  by  the  grammarians 
among  the  semivowels ;  yet  has  this  quality  of 
a  mute,  that  it  is  commodiously  sounded  berore 
a  liquid,  as  /h»k,  flf,  fritldt. '  It  has  an  un. 
variable  sound,  except  that  ^•'4s  soaictimefl 
spoken  nearly  as  rv. 

O. 

Ghas  two  sounds  \  one  hard,  as  in  gay,  go, 
'-gun  }  the  other  soft,  as  m  gem,  giant. 

At  tHe  end  of  a  %vurd  n  is  always  hard^ 
as  riftg,<snug,  song,  frog,  , 

Before  e  and  /.the  tound  is  uncertain. 

C  before  e  is  soft,  zigem^  gf  juration,  except 
in  gear,  geld,  geese,  get,  gewgaw,  aind  deriv- 
atives from  words  entdine  in  g^  as  singings 
stronger,  and  generally  before  er  at  the  end  ot 
words,  ^%  finger, 

G  is  mute  before  n,  as  gtfasb,  sign,  foreign, 

G  before  1  is  hard,  as  give,  except  in 
giant,  giganiicbp  gibbet,  gibe,  gibUts,  CHes^ 


Ixvfii 


A*  GRAM  MAI.  or  t  HE 


gilif  glllijbwer^  gin,  gin^tr,  gingUy  to  which 
may  be  »<ii<lc4  Egypt  and  gypsy. 

Gbt  in  the  t^^inping  nf .  a  word*  has  the 
•mind  of  the  hard  g,  as  gbosily\  iii  the  middle, « 
and  sometimes  at  the  end,  it  is  quite  silent,  as 
though,  right,  sought,  spoken  tho\  rite,  soutt. 

It  has  often  at  the  end  the  sound  of  /,  as 
hoighy  whence  //iv^A/tfr  Vetains  the  same  sound 
in  the  middle,  ewgb^  trough^  sought  tokgh, 
,    inmtgb,  ihugb. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  in  the  on*  \ 
ginal  pronunciation  fh  had  the  foijce  of  a  con- 
sonant dteplygttttiifal, -which  is  stiU  continued 
among  the  Scotch.  >  -1 

G  is  used  bcfort  Aj  /,  and  t,  y  ■  i 

i  '  •  ^  ;. '  •■  ■'  "■' 

1S\%%  note  of  as(i)ratioo,  and  shovCrs  that 

the  following  Vowel  mbstbe  prdndunced  with 

a  strong  emission  of  breath,  as  hat,  horse,   ' 

'  ^It  seldofn  begins  ahy  but  the  first  syllable, 

iii  which  ft  )s  always  souiided  wuh  a  full 

breath  Except  in  ifeir,  hnb.  bonier,  bonottr^ 

htmhte,  honest,  bumiury  and  their  dertval^ives.^' 

It  sometime*  begins  midcAe  or  final  9vUabIes 

\  ,ln  Words' compounded,  as  6tockhtad\  or  derived- 

from  the  Latin,  as  t^mprehendtd* 


y  consonant  sounds  uniformjy  like  the 
soft  ^}  and  is  ihcrcfoi'c^-ictterusclBss,'cxcrfpt 
in  etymologyi  as  ejaculation,  jester,  jocund,. 


.wrds,  aa  hla^, « /«^  or  :A<^4rf^iMi}!0|>ft^,  c  UrJi 
but  this  promqicia^oa  ii  now  \lilsiifed  • 

Le  it  \ht  end  «f  wor^s  fa^  ^wiwonncea  l«« 
a  weak'^r,  in  whfch  tht  e  u  almolt  mute,  an 
mhU,  shut  tie. 

'/'lif.'. .. 

Af  has  always  the  same-  iouada:  as  murmttrf 
monument  tU. 

\  '  '  \         ■  .N. 

N  has  always  the  iamc  sound,  ^inoble^ 
banners. 

^.is  V^metimes  mute  after  m,  as  dam,con^ 
Vemn,  hymnr  ,."  .     ; 

'■?-:■  :'^y'^\  ■/■'  -    • 

^7*  ha,s";i.lways  thej^same.  sound,: which. the 
Welsh  and  Germans  confound  with  If.  ' 

P  is  sometimes  mut^,  as  inpsaim,  and  be- 
tween m  and  /,  as  tempt, 
.  \Pk  ^fi«i4ed  £oF/iR-wofi4i4erived  fbm  fiie 
Greek,  as  philosopher,  pbiiantbropy,  Fbkitp. 

..Z.y  ■■■■•.A: .;;■■: 

;  $t  as  iVt  other  langtiJW^s,  ife  ihvay^  fbllowcd 
by  u,  aitd  has  a  sbund*  xi'HIch  out  Saxon  an- 
cestors well  expressed  by  cp,rar,  as  ^uaetrantf 
^een^'^fuestnatt,  ^t,  isi^t^,  quire^  fUotidian. 
^u  is  never  followed  by  ».  ^ 
«*  Qaris  sometimes  sd6n4ed,  in  words  derivtd 
from  the  French,  iikc  /f.-ai  conifer,  ltqui,r^ 
risque,  chequer. 


I^hasthe  soun^of  har<f^,  and  is  used  be- 
fore e  and  i,  where,  according  to  English 
analogy,  c  would  be  soft,  as  kept,  king,  sitirt, 
siteptici,  for  so  it  should'^be  written,  not  seep- 
tick,  because  so  \%  sounded  like  s,  as  in  scen^* 

'  It  is  used  before  ii,  ^fiJtHtU,,  knot,  tut  totally 
loses  its  sound  in  modern  prtlnunciation. 

K  A  npver  4oubled-s  but  c  is  used  before  it. 
^  shorten  tho  vowaj  by, sc.  double  conson#at» 

.   L  has  in  English  the  same  liquid  soUnd  al 
in  other  languages* 

The  custom  is  to  double  the  /  at  the  end  of 
mpnosyUables,  as  Uit,  wtl,  fult.  These  words 
"Were  originally  written  kilte,  wile,  fillt ,-  and 
when  the  e  first  grew  silent  and  was  afterward 
omitted,  the  //  Was  retained,  to  give  force,  stc- 
cordfn^  to  the  anabgy  of  our  language,  to  the 
foregom^  vowct 

Z  is  somethnes  mute^  as  in  calff  half, 
halves,  calves,  could^  •would,  should,  psalm,  tali, 
ialmon,fakon. 

The  Saxons,  who  delighted  in  guttural  soundi^ 
•ometimes  aspirated  the  /  at  the  begiaiUAg  of 


R  has  the  same'-roug^  sn*afling  sotidd  as  in 
other  tongues.  *' 

.  Tl^o  Sjixons  used  often  to  puf  k  before  it ,  a^ 
before  /  at  the  bc^ii^ning  ot  \y<ads. 

Rh  \%  used  in  words  derived  from  the  Greek ,  a«^ 
mjrrk^  mjrrking,  eatarrhcuttrAcum,rhcumatictit  '  A\m<j 

Re,  at  the  end  of  some  words  derived  from 
tne  Latin  or  French,  xs^.  pronuuuccd  likt;  i 
weaH  *0  *«  theatre,  sepulchre.    . 


S. 


5  has  a  hisiiftg  sourfd,  9ssihHaeio9t,  sistrr, 

A  single  •  seldom  ends  any  word-  except  ii 
the  third  person  of  verbs,  ^s  Iwtti  ^ttwx  j  ani 
the  plurals  of  nouns,  as  tftts^httibes,  disfressn  |  tb 
'  pronouns  this,  Jiit,  ours^ywri,  »i ;  thrf  adTcrb  rhu i 
and  words  derived  from  Jfcatin,  as  rtkus,  »^r/ilu.< 
the  close  being  alv/ays  niiher  in  #rj  as  keat  ^e  »  Aar  3 
or  in  w,  as  gran,  drtss,  Mil,  /mi,  anciently  ^ta^i 
dretie. 

S  single,  at  the  end  of  words,  has  a  gross 
sound,  like  that  of  z,  as  trees,  e^es  ;  cxcc] 
this,  thus,  us,  rebus,  surplus. 

It  sounds  like  %  before  ion,  if  a  vow^d  go 
belure  it,  as  intrusion ;  and  likci,  if  it  fuUv« 
a  conM>naDt,  as  convasion. 


fcjjdLisH:  ^otidtE; 


Udi 


It  sounds  l!lce  si*  before  e  imite,  as  refi/s^f 
and  before  jr  6bal,  as  rosy ;  and  in  those  words 
tos9m^  desire,  tviuiom^  ffison^prisoner^  prLseni^ 
fres€nif  damsel^  €astment. 

hisihe  peculiar  quality  of  i,  that  it  may  he 
iDunded  before  all  contonantSf  except  x  am)  0, 
In  which  »  is  coftaprised,  jt  beirt^  Only  ir,  and  « 
a  hard  or  ^oss  i.  This  t  i»  therefore  termi^ 
hr  j^ramroanans  ura  fnt^^ath  Ktrr^  j  the  rcaton 
o^  which  Che  learned  Dr.  ClarVe  erroneo^ly 
tupposed  to  be,  that  in  foifie  words  ir  might  be 
"  doubM  at  pleaaizre.  lluis  we  find  in  scvetdf 
lao|uages:  .  , 

I^mv/uu,   sratteTf  si'frpt^    i'fufCcioJot     ifair/l^re, 

mpiy  spare,  sfilenJnar,  ifi'i-gf  i^Uitzc.  thrtw^  itep\ 
t^ttngth^  ttramft  stripe^  lytntura^  itveU. 

Su  muce  in  isUt  hisiad,4i4mcsiUi  vist^wf^ 


T\^  'tis  ctmaitiaVy  sound,  as  fake^  tempia^ 

't/iefor'e  a  vowel  bat  thc«ound  ofj/,  at 
uikHttfWi  except  an  /  goei  bcfoi e,  as  tpustion  j. 
tzcepring  likewise  dcriv^i^v^s  from  worda 
adiog  in  /y,  as  migl)iy^7mgbU£r,  • 
•.  To  has  rvro  sounds }  ^e  one  softf  at  tbvs^ 
mbtther ;  the  other  bard,  as  tbin^^t  tbtnh  The 
touBd  is  soft  io  thciA'Rords,  tbin^  tbeMce^  and 
ii^»f,wicli  chcir 'derivatir^s  Wnd  tom|Soundt } 
and  in  ihat^  tbrsr,  tbofy  tb^,'f/>y,  tbine^  tbiir'i 
^  tbiy^  /b^t,  ibcmt  i^tiPfy,  (J?Mh  aui  in  ail 
t»ords  between  twq,vo\v^ji,^s  faiber, .  whe^ 
<^;  and  between  r  anfl-a^icowxl,  zibuftbm^  • 
•  In  other  words  it- it  ha<d«  at /^/ri,  tbsmdfff 
fmtb,  fiuibfuL  :  Where  it  it  softc^icd  at  the 
end  of  a  tvord,  an  e  ttient  must  be  added,  at 
^uab,  bT0iUb€ ;  clmb^  ckabe, 

V. 

r  hat  a  sound  of  near  affinity  to  that  of  y^ 
Is  vmn,  Vtittity, 

From/! in  the  Islandick  alphabet,  v  it  only 
diidnguithed  by  a  diacriucal  point. 

W, 

Of  Wy  which  in  diphthongs  it  often  an  un. 
doubted  vourel,  tome  grammarians  hava  doubts 
ed  whether  it  ever  be  a  consonant ;  and  noc 
rather,  as  it  is  called,  a  double  »,  or  ok,  at  wcuer 
may  be  rcsolvedrintp  oiuUer :  but  Ictcert  of  the 
same  sound  are  always  reckoned  consonants 
in  other  alphabets :,.  and  it  may'  be  observed, 
that  ctr  follows  a  vowel  without  any  hiatus 
or  difficulty  •f  utteraace^  as  fntt^  winter. 

Hr'b  hat  a  tound  accounted  peculiar  to  the 
Englith,  which  the  Saxons  better  expretsed 
by  hp,  /^fv,  at  nvbaty  wbencCy  wbiting;  in 
jfUfe  only,  and  tometimet  in  wboiesomey  ivb 
is  sounded  like  a  simpk  b, 

X. 

X  begins  no  English  word;  it  hat  the 
MUnd  (it  (by  as  mxU,  eiaranitus. 


Yy  when  it  follows  a  consonant,  is  a  vowel  i 
when  it  precedes  either  a  vgwc!  or  a  diph-  / 
thoQ|;,  is  a  contionaat^'f,  ;oj/;z^.  It  is  ihuught 
by  some  to  be  in  all  cases  a  vowtU  but  it 
n^ay  b^aob^ei^tcd  ofiy>as  of  "n;,  thai  it,  Mlows 
a  vouai  without^ny  hiatut,  ssrotsjyamb^ 

The  chief  Atginircnt  by  which  w  and  y  ap^ 
pear  to  be  always  vowels  it,  that  the  sound* 
tHilch  t^ej'  a/*  siippoied  to  l^re  ai  Cohsottants, 
carinot  be  iVrtcred  aft^  k  vowel,  like  that  of  alf 
ofhir'consdnami ;  thus  we  «;ji\',  r^,  tr ;  ao^odJi 
tmt  in  twrf,  dew\  thh  two  soynds  of  ti>  have  hqt 
Mtefiiblance  lo  each  otlier. 


Z. 


2*  begins  no  word  originally  English^-  xt 
has  th«  sound,  as  its  name  it^zard  or  /  bard 
expresses^  of  an  /  uttered  Avrth  a  closer  c(^- 
pressionuf  the  palate  by  the  tyngue,as/f^^s^y 
Jr9Zi'. 

In  ortiiogmphy  I  ha»i  sup^ied  wthtepy^  of 
jutt  utterance  0/  tt»cr-/i,  to  be  included ;  ortho- 
graphy, bein^  oohr  the  art  of.espressine  certain 
sounds  by  proper  characters.  1  have  Sierefor^t 
observed  in  wnat  words'  any  of  tb^  letters  <ai^ 
mutoj  :      •  •     •     ' 

,Mo»t  of  the  writ«rs.«f  Fnglish  g^ax}|mai>hA^ 
given  long  tables  o^  words,  pronounced  other'^! 
wise  than  thfy  are.wrUten ;  and^^feein)  not  min 
ficiently  to  have  considered,  that  of  fngiisty  ffs> 
of  all  living  tongues,  there  is  a  double 'pronun- 
ciation, one  cursory  an4,  colloquial^,  the  other 
regular  and  solemn.  ITic  cursory  pronuncia- 
tion is  always  v^gtie  atd  uncertain^  beiDginiiMlM 
difierciu  in  different  jnouths4)y  negligen0e„lKw^ 
skilf ulness,  of  affectation.  The  solema  pronun- 
ciation, though  bv  no  means  ioimutabld  aod|iflK'^^ 
man^nl,  is  y^  always  less  remote  frolntthe<oo4' 
ihography,  and  less  liable  to  capriciou4'ioni]^ra4' 
tion.  They  have  however  generally  iormctfT 
their  tables  according  to  the  cursory  speech* ofi 
tho«e  with  whom-  thcr  happened  to  converse  \ 
and  concluding  that  the  whole  jsation  eombinea 
to  vitiate  language  in  one  manner,  have  often 
established  lAie  jargon  of  the  lowest, of  the  peo^^' 
pie  as  the  mvdel  of  speech^ 

For  pronunciation  the  best  general  rule  is,  t* 
consider  those  as  the  mo«t  elegant  tpcakert 
who  deviate  least  from  the  written  words. 

There  have  been  many  schemes  offiervd  for 
the  emendation  and  settlement  of  our  orthow ' 
graphy,  which,  like  that  of  other  natiaaB,  besagl 
formed  by  chance,  or  according  to- the  fancy  of 
the  earliest  writers  in  rude  ages,  was  at  £|-st 
very  variout  and  uncertain,  and  is  yet  m/SLd 
ciently  irregular.  Of  these  reformers  ^ttom^ 
have  endeavoured  to  accommodate  ortfaograU 
phy  better  u)  the  pronundatioD,  without  con- 
sidering tbat:this  h  to  measure  by  a  shadbw,  to' 
take  that  for  a  model  or  standard  which  ia 
changing  while  they  apply  it.  Others,  less  ab- 
surdly indeed,  but  with  equal  unlikelihood  of 
success,  have  en4eavouiitd  to  proportion  th^ 
number  of  letters  to  that  of  sounds,  that  every 
souud  may  have  its  own  character,  aud  every 
character  a  single  sound.  Such  would  be  iW 
ormographyof  a  new  language  to  be  formed 


Ut. 
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1i^  a  jynod  of  grammarians  upon  principles  of 
•cieace;  But  who  can  hope  to  prevail  on  oa- 
tjiin9  to  chance  their  practice,  and  make  all 
iheir  old  book*:  useless?  or  what  advantage 
would  a  new  orthography  procure  equivalent 
to  the  confiibion  and  perplexity  of  tuch  an  al- 
teration r 

^  Soin«  of  these  schemes  'I  fiM  howwer  exhi« 
bit;  whidi  may  be  used  according  to  the  diver- 
^ttes  of  ^;eniu$»  as  a  guide  tofreformcrsa  or  ter- 
tour  to  mnovators. 

One  of  the  first  who  proposed  a  scheme  of 
re^gular  orthography,  was  Sir  I'homas  Smith, 
secretary  of ^  state  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  man  of 
real  learning,  and  much  practised  in  grammatical 
disquisitions.  Had  he  written  the  following 
lines  according  to  his  scheme,  they  would  have 
appeared  thu& : 

At  length  Erasmus,  that  great  injur*d  name. 
The  gtory  of  the  priesthood,  anci  the  shame, 
Stemin'd  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barb'rous  age^ 
.And  drove  those  holy  Vandalt  off  the  stage. 

At  Icng|^Krasnius,1bt  gret  in^urd  nam, 
Ae  glori  of  iSe  presthiid,  and  ^e  zam, 
Stemmd  He  turCd  torrent  of  a  barbVous  aj^. 
And  ^'&v  Hot  hpofi  Vaadab  off  iSe  itit  j. 

Af^er  hnn  another  mode  of  writing  was  of- 
Ifered  by  Dr.  Gill,  the  celebrated  masfer  of  St. 
Fanr*  school  in  I/mdon ;  which  1  cannot  re- 
present exactly  for  want  of  types,  but  will  ap. 
|ft^6Mh  as'neany  as  I  «an  by  means  f»f  characters 
BOW  in  use,  so  as  to  make  it  umterstobd,  eihi- 
biting  two  stanzas  of  Spenser  in  the  reformed 
otftflfbgrafj^kny. 

*  Spenser,  bboj^  iii.  canto  5. 

HMiaiikftil  wretch,  said  he,  is  this  the  meed, 
Vttdi  which  her  sovereign 'mercy  thou  dost 
'f  quite? 

Thy  life  the  tsved  by  her  j^acious  deed ; 
Bat  thOu>dost  ween  with  viliaiibus  despight. 
To  bloc  her  honour,  and  ber  heav*nly  light. 
Bic,  rather  die,  than  so  di^loyatiy 
Deem  of  her  high  desert,  or  Mem  so  light. 
Fair  ^eath  it  is  to  shun  more  ishame ;  then  die. 
Xlie,  rather  die,  than  ever  Jbve  disloyaSy. 

Bai  if  to  love  disloyalcy  it  be, 
SImH  1  then  hate  her,  that  from  deethes  door 
Me  brought  ?  ah !  far  be  such  reproach  from  me. 
IVIiat  can  1  lets  do,^tfaan  Jier  love  therefore, 
Sith  I  her  due  reward  camot  restoie  f 
Die,  rather  die,  and  dying  do  <her  serve, 
Dyfai|r  her  eerve,  and  bving  her  adore. 
Thy  fife  the  gave,  thy  life  she  doth  deserve ; 
Oie^  YaMher  die^  than  ever  horn  her  service 


Vi^iftkful  wri»»  s^'id  1^,  is  itis  ^  m}d, 
Wi§  Vb  h«r  90bfr«in  nirsiSou  dust  qujt  ? 
I>j  ijf  fj  1^  tlid  Iq  h«r  gTMiut  djds 
3«t  foil  dttH  was  will  Hihmis  diipjt* 
Ttt  blot  hsr  honor,  «nd  her  heliaJii  11^ 
Dj,  r««(Str  d),  Cm  ta  ditloi«lj 
D)ft  of  h«r  hU  d»zirt,  or  %jm,  «o  Hit. 
Vtfir  dell  it  is  tu  fun  mui«'  fnn ;  f «o  dj» 
OJ,  ratar  d>  <Sta  illiriuO  diflloi<ilj. 

But  if  ttt  luH  diilo^t)  it  b}. 
Sill  Umltot  hsr  tet  from  di«es  dwr 
Mj  brott^  ?  ah !  f^-r  bj  m»  npros  frbm  fi^. 
Wit  Itia  1  i48  dtt  to  hir  luH  taiwr^ 


&k  I  her  du  riw^ird  kanot  rettvLri 
I)j,  T^ir  dj,  and  diij  du  hir  sirft, 
Dyix  hir  s«rtl,  and  litoix  htr  adar. 
Dj  jjf  f)  gnll,  ^j  Ijf  n  ou4  dtztrii ; 
D),  rWSir  dj,lS(n  itiir  from  hir  sirVistwitH. 

Dr.  Gill  was  followed  by  Charles  Buder,  a 
man  who  did  not  want  an  understaoding  which 
might  have  qualified  him  for  better  employ* 
ment.  He  seems  to  have  been  more  saneuinc 
than  his  predecessors,  f^  he  printed  his  book 
according  to  his  own  scheme ;  which  the  fol- 
lowing specimen  will  make  easily  undernood. 

But  whensoever  you  have  occ^on  to  trou* 
ble  their  patience,  or  to  come  among  them  be- 
ing troubled,  it  is  better  to  stand  upon  your 
guard  than  to  trust  to  their  een^leoess.    For 
the  safeguard  of  your  face,  which  they  havo 
moet  mind  unto,  provide  a  pursehood,  made  of 
coarse  boultenn?,  to  be  drawn  and  knit  about 
your  collar,  which  for  more  safety  is  to  be  lined 
a^inst  the  eminent  parts  with  woollen  cloth. 
First  cut  a  piece  about  an  ipch  and  a  ^U  broad, 
and  half  a  yard  long,  to  reach  round  oy  the 
temples  and  forehead,  from^  one  c>r  to  the 
other ;  which  being  sowed  in  his  plac^^  join 
unto  it  two  short  plec^  of  the  same  breadth 
under  the  ey-es,  for  the  balls  of  the  cheeks, 
and  then  «et  atiofher  piece  ab6at  the  breadth 
of  a  shilling  agahist  the  top  of  the  nose.    At 
other  times,  when  they  are  not  angered,  a  little 
piece  half  a  quarter  bcoad^  to  cover  the  eyet 
and  parts  about,  them,  in«yi6erTCk>ithough.iL  be 
in  the  heat  of  the  day.       -  . . 

Bet  ^hsocver  yon  hav*occaiioh  \o  trubble 
iJeir  patienc', ''Or'to''Ci*^'m  among  icm  brdng 
trablH,  it  is-betWr  to  stand  npofl  your  gard 
i^anto trust  to lSeir'|entlene.i.   For  iSe  aar  gard 
of  your  fac*,  ipii  iSeyns^*  moat  mind'  unto,  pro- 
viir.apur»eh^!^d,  mad' of  o«»rse  boultering,  to 
hee  drawn  and  knit  about  your  coUtr,  pis  fbf 
mor*  saf'tyis  to  hte  lined  against  iS*  eminent 
*  parts  wit  W9olleo  doc.     First  cut  a  p«rc*  about 
an  in 3  and  a  half  broad,  and  half  a  yard  long« 
to  reaa  round  by  ^  temples  and  for'nead,  from 
one  car  to  tSe  of^er ;  pi^  bating  sowed  in  his 
plac*,  join  tmto  it  two  fort  p'irces  of  the  sam 
t>readr  under  €e  eys,  for  the  bals  of  He  checks, 
and  then  set  anoto*  prrc*  about  iSe  breads  of  a 
filling againftthe top  of  te  nose.  At  o€er tim%, 
pen  iey  ar*  dot  angered,  a  little  piec*  half  a 
quarter  bro^d,  to  cover  te  eys  and  parts  about 
mem,  may  serve,  iSow;^  it  be  in  the  heat  of  %< 
day.    39  tier  m  thelfsture  and  Pnfitriiei  rf  Bt€t^ 

In  the  time  of  Charles  T.  there  waa  a  ver 
prevalent  indination  to  change  the  orthogr^ 
phj ;  as  appears,  aniong  other  books,  in  suci 
editions  of  Che  wot%:i  of  Milton  aa  were  pul 
llshed  bv  himtelt  Of  these  reformers,  ever 
man  had  his  own  scheme;  but  they  s^eed  I 
oue  geaeral  dessgs  of  acoommodatiog'  the  lette 
to  tM  proounciation,  by  ejecting  audi  as  th< 
thought  superfluous.  Some  of  thsoL  would  hai 
written  these  tines  thus  2 


-wMltheerth 


Shall  then  be  paradis,  for  happier  place* 
Than  this  of  £den,  and  far  happier  dais. 

Bishop  Wilkins  aftcnrardiyiii  his  great  wo 
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of  iKepliiloMpldca)  laaguag«,propo<ed,withoiic 
eipcctng  to  be  followed,  a  reguW  orchogni- 
phjr;  by  which  fiiie  Lord's  pny«r  ia  to  be  wiil- 

ubthw: 

TvrFadher  hirttsh  art  in  heTen,  hiHocxt  bi 
dhri  naiOy  dhyi  dngdym  cym,  dhy  mH  bi  dyn  in 
crtii  as  it  is  in  b^ven,  &c 

We  have  once  bad  no  general  reformen ; 

but  some  iDge&ious  men  have  endeavoured  to 

4oerTe  well  of  their  country,  by  writing  komr 

ami  ie^  for  kontur  and  Ai^iif ,  rr</  for  rtad  in  the 

preteMcsie,  <« i  for  i  «jr*,  ri^/c  for  rtpiat^  tupUmt 

for  cxplaiity  or  dicUmt  for  dulttim.    Of  tbese  it 

may  be  caid,  that  as  they  have  done  no  good, 

they  have  done  little  harm ;  both  because  tliey 

have  innovated  Uttk,  and  because  few  have 

/ollowed  them. 

The  Engiish  language  has  properly  np  dia- 
lects ;  the  style  of  writers  has  no  protcised  di* 
verdty  in  the  use  of  words,  or  of  their  flexions 
and  terminations,  nor  differs  but  by  different 
decrees  of  skill  or  care.  The  oral  diction  it 
uniform  in  no  spacious  country,  but  has  less 
wiation  in  England  than  in  most  other  nations 
of  equal  czteiu.  The  language  of  the  northern 
counties  retains  many  words  now  out  of  use, 
but  which,  are  conmionly  of  the  genuine  Teu* 
tonick  race;  and  is  uttered  with  a  pronuncia- 
tion which  now  seems  harsh  and  rough,  but 
vas  probably  used  by  our  ancestors.  The 
lunthem  speech  is  therefor^  not  barbarous,  but 
ebsolete.  The  speech  in  the  western  provinces 
secas  to  diffier  from  the  genend  diction  rather 
I7  a  depraved  pronunciation,  than  by  any  real 
Merence  whiai  letters  Would  express. 


ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology  teaches  the  deduction  of 
one  word  from  another,  and  the  various  mo- 
t'lficatioiis  by  which  the  sense  of  the  same 
word  is  divenificd ;  as  barse^  torses ;  I  lavCf  I 

CfibeAJkTtCLt. 
The  English  hare  two  articlct,  at  or  Of 


.the  n  being  cut  off-  before  a  consonant  in  tbe 
speed  of  utterance. 

Grammarians  of  the  last  age  direct,  that 
OH  should  be  used  before  bi  whence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  English  anciently  aspirated 
lets.  Ah  is  still  used  before  the  silent  ^,  as* 
aft  berbt  an  honest  man :  but  otherwise  a ;  at* 

A  hone,  a  horse,  my  kingdom  for  tf  horse* 

Sbakifearem 

An  or  a  can  only  be  joined  with  a  singulars 
the  correspondent  plural  is  the  noun  without 
an  article ;  as  /  want  a  pen^  I  want  fens ;  or 
with  the  pronominal  adjeaive  some^  as-/ 
want  somtpens* 

Ths. 

The  has  a  particular  and  definite  sigoifict* 
tion. 

7^  fruit 

Of  that  fbi1>idden  tree,  whose  monal  taite 

Brought  death  into  tbe  world .         Milm^ 

That  it,  thai  particular  fruit,  and  this  worid 

im  whicb  we  true.    So,  A  givetb  fodder  far 

the  cattle^  and  green  herbs  for  the  tae  of  man  ^ 

that  Hffortbose  beings  that  are  caitU^  and  bU 

use  ibat  is  man, 

Tbe  is  used  in  both  numbert. 

I  am  as  free  as  nature  first  made  nam$ 
Ere  tbe  base  laws  of  servitude  began. 
When  wild  in  woods  tbe  noble  savage  ra«, 

Drjdem. 
Many  words  are  used  without  articles;  aa, 

I.  Proper  names,  as  Jobuy  Alexander ^  Lon-^ 
g^inuSf  Aristarebks,  Jerusalem^  Athens^  Rome^ 
Lornkn.    God  is  used  as  a  proper  name. 

a.  Abstract  names,  as  biacknesst  witchcraft^ 
virtue^  i/ice^  beauty^  HgUness^  Ivue^  haired^  ok- 
ger^  good' nature  f  kindstess. 

3.  Words  in  whicb  nothing  but  the  ncfe 
being  of  any  thing  is  implied ;  as,  Thit  is  not 
beer^  but  water  \  this  is  not  brass^  but  xf/W.  * 


ltfr« 


Ak,  A. 


if  has  an  indefinite  signification,  and 
means  wr,  with  some  reference  to  more  5  as, 
Tbis  is  a  good  book^  that  is,  one  among  tbe 
boolj  thai  are  good.  He  was  kiUed  by  a 
t-a-xtd^  that  is,  seeae  sword.  Tbis  is  a  better 
b'jokfara  man  than  a  boft  that  is,  for  one  tf 
tb^fghae  are  men  than  one  of  those  that  are 
hf'  An  armp  might  enter  withoui  resistance^ 
that  is,  any  army.  ' 

In  the  tenses  in  which  we  use  a  or^  in 
the  singular,  we  speak  in  the  plural  witfaooc 
VI  article  :  as,  these  are  good  books. 

I  have  aaide  mm  the  original  article,  because  it 
^  oo&y  die  Saxon  m,  or  sA,  civ,  applied  to  a 
&ew  use, at  tke  Ccnnaa  tin, apdthc  AeBchwti 


CyNoUNS  SVBSTAVTIVES. 

The  relations  of  English  ixHtns  to  wordi 
going  before  or  following,  are  not  expressed 
by  cases,  or  changes  of  termination,  but,  as  ia 
most  of  tbe  other  Suropeaa  languages,  bf 
prepositions,  unleu  wc  may  be  said  co  hare 
a  genititc  case. 


Nom.  Magister, 
Gen.  Magistri, 


Singular. 

a  Master,  the  Master, 
of  a  Master,  ^/^'Mastcr« 
or  Masters,  tbe  Masters. 
Pat.  Magistroi      la  a  Master,  toibe  Master* 
Ace.  Mogistrum,      a  Master,  tbe  Master* 
Voc.  Magisier,  Masur,  O  Master. 

AbL  Magistro>/yvM  a  MuuTjfrmtbeMiMicr. 


im 
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Pltsral. 

Kom.  Mrfgistn,  Maiters,  ibi  Master*. 

pen.  Magistroruni,^^istcr<t<^/^r Masters. 
Pat.  Magistris,  ,/«  Mafcers»lo/i)r  Masten. 
Ace.  Magistros,  Masters,  /he  Masters* 
Voc-  Magistri,  Masters,  O  Masters. 

Abl.    Maginris,^P««  Masters,/r^  the  M^- 

sters. 

Our  nouns  are  therefore  only  declined 
thus: 

Master,     Gfn,  Masters.      P/»r.  Masters. 
Scholar,     Gin.  Scholais.      Plur.  ^cholars^ 

Th«to  genitives  are  always  written  with  a 
mark  of  elision,  mutnr'if  scAJarU,  according  to 
an  opinion  long  received,  that  the  'j  is  a  con- 
traction of  Aii,  as  /**  ntditr*i  vaUur^  for  tkt  W- 
ii/er  hiiva  cur:  but  tbts  cannot  be  the  rruc ori- 
ginal, because  'i  is  put  to  female  nouns,  IVoman't 

SeoMij,  the  yirgi9*t  dtliCiicy  ;  Hai^^hty  Juno*!  unrt^ 
ttJiting  hate  J  and  collective  nouns,  as  H^ewem^s 
paiMmutke  rahbU*t  mso'tnee,  iht  mulittudi*i  ftJiy: 
in  all  these  c«i«ei  it  is  apparent  t]^^  hit  cannot 
^c  understood,  ^^'e  s^y  likewtoe,  ih§  fomnda" 
tiom's  iireigti,  tht  Jiamona't  itntrtf  tAs  winter's  M- 
^  vrr/'y;  but  in  these  ca*es  Ait  may  be  under- 
stood, Ar  and  Ats  having  formerly  pcen  applied 
to  neuters  in  the  place  now  supplied  by  h  and 

fjkt  learned  and  sagacious  Waliis,  to  whom 
every  English  grammarian  owes  a  tribute  of 
reverence,  calls  this  modification  of  the  noun 
an  adjeetvve  /nssessi^f  j  I  think  with  no  more  pro- 
priety than  he  might  have  applied  the  same  to 
the  genitive  in  r^uni^ni  d^iutf  7>t/>  urit^  or  any 
Other  Latin  gwitiv/e.  pr,  Lowth,  on  the  other 
part,  supposes  the  possessive  pronoiuis  mtne  and 
tMf€  to  oe  genitive  cases. 

This  Wniftnaribn  of  the  noun  seems  to  con- 
stitute a  real  g^pnitive  indicating  possession.  It 
s»  derived  to  us  from  those  who  declined  j-mi^, 
a  tmifA;  Gen.  j-mi^ep,  of  a  smith  \  Plur.  fmiiJej-, 
or  pmisaj-,  smiiki\  and  so  in  two  other  of  their 
seven  dedensions.  ' 

It  is  a  further  confirmation  of  this  opinion, 
that  in  the  .old  poets  both  the  genitive  and 
•plural  were  longer  by  a  syUablc  than  the  ori- 
pnal  word ;  km  h  for  kniihtU^  in  Chajicer ;  havU 
tot  leawt^  in  Spenser. 

When  a  word  ends  in  »,  the  genitive  may  be 
the  same  with  the  nominative,  as  Kmhi  temple. 

The  plural  is  formed  by  adding  r,  as  tables 
tabUi\  fiy^fim  \  siiUTs  sisters ;  'wood,  tvoocls  ; 
pr  €S  woer«  s  could  not  otherwise  be  sound- 
ed, aa  after ^6,  j,  sbt  x^  x\  afters  sounded 
like  J,  and  g  like  j ;  the  mute  e  is  vocal  be- 
fore i,  ^%  lunce^  tanus\  ouirag^t  outrages. 

The  formation  of  the  plural  and  genitive 
Angular  is  the  same. 

A  few  words  still  make  the  plural  in  w,  as 
mcn^  nuomtft,  orm,  it^n^,  and  more  anciently 
eyer.^  sAhh,  I'his  formation  is  that  which  gene- 
rally prevails  in  the  Teutonick  dialccta. 

^, /Words  that  end  in /commonly  f(n:m  their 
.plural  by  ves^  as  Uaf,  haves ;"  caif,€aives, 
.     Except  s  fcwr,  4»^,  vmjfs  t  chiefs  ekufi.  •  So  Mff 
rti^'f  firvof,  yeli^y  mitckuj,  Z*/*-**/.  dvdrf,  kmM4- 

Inegular  plurals  are  tuih  from  ttttk,  ike  Ubm 


ImUf  metifogn  «mri«,  gets%  frottigmtffiit  frrai 
ftoe.  Set  from  die,  penee  from  invey^  krUirtu  from 
hrptker^  ehiidtem  from  tkud. 

Plurals  ending  in  s  have  for  the  most  part 
no  genitives  j  but  we  say,  Womens  ixcellen^ 
ciesj  and '  U^eigb  tb(  mens  vtiti  agmsl  the 
ladies  bairs,     rope. 

Dr.  Wallts  thinks  the  tardi'  keyu  may  be  said 
'fpt  the  houtr  e/'Lords ;  but  such  phrases  are  no^ 
now  in  use ;  and  surely  an  ^gliah  ear  rebeh 
a^pinst  them.  They  would  commonly  produce 
.  a  troublesome  ambiguity,  as  the  Lvdi  houu  may 
be  the  house  oflxtrdi^  ojr  tht  kwie  ^kIatJ.    Be- 
si'des  that"  the  marl^  of  elision  is  improper,  for 
in  the  'Lordi*  ^house  nothing  is  cut  off. 
''  Some    EnHlsh   substantives,   like  those   of 
many  other  langunges,  change  their  icrmlnj- 
rion'as  they  express  ditlcrent  sexes,  as  jtrmci, 
prtneest;   sdir^  actress  \   Inn,  iionetn  hrr9,hft«nt. 
To  these  mentioned  by  Dr.  t^wth  may  be  add- 
ed mrluttets,  poet  en,  ekdunlress,  dkchess^  '!£''"**  g^ 
vcrnets,    tutrtis,   pffrets,    authoress   traytrttt^    and 
perhaps  others, '  Of  these  variable  terminatious 
we  have  only  a  sufficient  number  to  make  us 
fed  our  want ;  for  when  we  say  of  a  woman 
that  she  is  a  pkifKphtr,  an  astronomtr,  a  huUdtr,  a 
weaver,  a  dancer,  we  perceive  an  impropriety  in 
the  terminatidn  which  we  cannot  avoid;  but 
we  can  say  that  Ahe'  is  ah  archticct,  a  httsniu, 
a  i/iM/rff ',    because  *  these    terminations    havf 
annexed  to  tliein  the  notion  of  sex.    In  words 
which  th6'*h(^essitics  of  life  are  often  requiring, 
the  sex  is  distinnijished  not  by  different  termin* 
ations  but  by  dilFerent  names,  as,  a  hull,  a  n'w; 
a  horse,  a  mmre,   etfuus,   equa ;'    a  cotk,  a  hen  ;    and 
sometimes  by  pronouns  pr^'nj^.  as  a  hc>^«a^, 
« she-«Miir.     '      •  .     '»  •    -  •♦.,,... 

£>/ Adjectives. 

Adjectives  in  the  English  language  af 
wholly  indeclinable  J  having  neithcir  cas< 
gender,  nor  number,  and  being  added  to  sut 
srantives  in  all  relation^  without  any  changq 
Sif  agoo(ftvorf/an,  ^oodzuotuett,  ofa^ooi/nvl 
man  i  a  good  tnan,  ^ood  men,  oj  good  me fi^ 

The  Gom^isoi^  of  Adjicii'oes* 

The  comparative  degree  of  adjective^ 
formed  by  adding  er,  the  superlative  by  ac 
*  ing  est^i  to  the  poMtivc ;  ^Afair^  fairrr,  fair^ 
/(&v^/jr,lbvcli^;,lovcli/r//i  siveety%vi^^xer,  iwe 
est\  (o:v^  hwir,  [owes/-,  h/gb^  higher,  high 

borne  wurds  are  irregularly  compare^  \ 
g(jod,  bfttt'Tt  Lest ;  bad,  ivorse^  wesrst  j  littlt:^ 
least ;   near^  nearer,  nixt  \  mucb^  more,    tn 
many  (or  wor),  more  (for  moer^^'  most 
moest)  I  late,  latter,  latest  or  lusi^ 

Some  com  partitives  form  a  supcrlaxlv 
adding  most,  ab  nether,  nethermost  ;  c 
outeimost^  undir, undermost;  ttp^uppfCf'^  u^ 
most  yfore^  farmer,  fvrcmost. 

Must  \%  sometimes  added  to  a  sub&tai 
1^  topmost,  souibmost. 

Many  adjectives  do  not  admit  of  corn 
9on  by  terminations,  and  arc  only  coi^i 
by  more  and  most^  as  benevolent ,  tfwi  t  S^ 
lenff  most  bemvolent. 


ENGLISH   TONGUE/. 


kxia 


-  All  kJ  j€crivesf  DMy  be  .compared  by  mort 
i&d  MOJ/,  eveu  when  ihey  hate  comparatives 
uid  superlatives  reg;ularly  formed ;  as  fait^ 
JMriTf  or  more  fear  '^fairesh  or  most  f cur. 

In  M^ecrivCT  that  adAit  a  regular  compari- 
Km>  the  comparative  mw  is  ofteoer  used  than 
ike  iupcrlati^e  «•»»/,  as  moftfmr  i»  oftener  writ- 
tta  for/«rcr,  than  moufslr  tar/atresu 

The  comparison  of  adjectives  is  very  un- 
cectsin;  xmQ  being  much  regulated  by  com- 
modionsncss  of  utterance,  or  agreeableness  of 
soand,  is  not  easily  reduced  co  rulcs« 

MoDosyllables  are  commonly  compared. 

Polysyllables,  or  words  of  more  than  two 
sylUbks,  are  seldom  compared  otherwise 
than  by  more  and  ntost^  2:ideplorabU,nmrede^ 
fiorahle^  most  depUftaUe, 

Dissyllables  are  seldom  compared  if  they 
terminate  in  jonb^,  nfuisomef  ioihome\  tafuif 
Atiorefmit  sfleenfk/f  dreadful  \  in /»^,  as  trU 
fivg^  eharmiMg }  in  ousj  as  /^rous ;  in  Uis,  as 
ioreiesst  barmUsj  i  in  ed^  as  wreuhedi  ini^ 
as  camSdi  in  A^-as  mwrta/',  in  enif  as  rtcenf^ 


fer^temt\  in  aini  as  certain  \  in  in/e^  as  iruj- 
sivei  in  d^,  M  woody  i  \nfy,9s^Jyi  in  i^r, 
as  radty,  except  lucky ;  in  my,  as  roomy ;  in  fiy^ 
as  siinay  ;  in  J^^  as  roj^,  except  ba^pj  i  in  ry, 
as  ^0017. 

Some  comparatiTes  and  superhtives  are  yet 
found  in  gocxl  writers,  formed  without  regard 
to  the  fore^ing  rules:  but  in  a  language  sub- 
jected ao  httle  and  so  lately  to  grammar,,  such 
anomalies  must  frequently  occur. 

So  sksay  u  compared  by  ATilt^n, 

She,  in  tkadieti  coVert  hid, 
Toa'd  her  nocturnal  note.       P»tadue  Lest, 

And  virtiums. 

What  she  wills  to  say  or  do. 
Seems  wisest,  virtuomitsi^  discrltetest,  best. 

Psradiu  Lost. 

So  fnfiiHg,  by  Rayt  ^bo  is  indeed  of  no  great 
authority. 

It  is  not  so  decoroutf  in  respect  of  God, 
that  he  should  immediately  do  all  the 
meanest  and  tttfimgtst  things  himself,  with- 
out making  UM  of  any  ii&rior  or  subor- 
dinate minister.  .  Roy  m  the  CreMtion. 
Faamta,  by  Miiftm. 

I  diaU  be  nam'd  among  the  y^nvMrmr 
Of  women,  sung  at  solemn  festivals. 

Miitoiiii  A^onistet, 

Those 'have  the  ifwntwest  heads  for  aU 
purposes,  and  roundest  tongues  in  all  mat- 
ten.  Asdtjm'i  Sckoolmasttr, 

M»rt0f,  by  Baton. 

The  wwtmUit  poisona  practisad  by.  the 
Wett  Indians,  have  some  mixture  of  the 
blood,  fat,  or  flesh  of  maiw  Bacw, 

1  ynU  now  deliver  a  few  of  theproperest 
asd  mmir4iui  coniidarations  that  M^Dg  to. 

this  pieces  9yiHtOm*t  Aichtecmre. 

tFriHie»t<,  by  ypatm. 

The  ^€uM^  are  the  conteiMerf  of  4^ 
belps;  jvcb  ai>  prtstnning  o&  th^  oifn. 
vot.  I.  ' 


naturals,  deride  diligence,  and  moclc  at 
terms  vdien  they  undej:stand  not  things. 

Btn  Ronton, 

Powtrfuly  by  Milton. 

We  have  sustained  one  day  in  doubtful 
fight. 
What  heav'n*s  great  King  hath  pQw'rfuUtU 

to  send 
Against  us  from  about  his  throne. 

FaretBst  Lotf, 

The  termination  in  liHnav  be  accounted  in 
some  sort  a  degred  of  comparison,  by  which  the 
signification  is  diminished  belpw  the  positive, 
as  iiack^  bUtkiih^  or  tending  to  blackness ;  K1//9 
ialtiik^  or  having  a  litde  taste  of  salt :  tJiey 
therefore  admit  no  comparison.  This  termina'* 
tion  is  seldom  added  but  to  words  expressing 
sensible  qualities,  nor  often  to  words  of  above 
one  syllable,  and  is  scarcely  used  ia  the  solemn 
or  suDlime  style. 

CJ^PronouKs.     . 

Prononns,  in  the  English  language,  are,  /, 
tbou^  bft  with  their  plurals,  w£,je,  tbey\  it, 
wbo^  ivoieOf  ivbat^  ivbetber^  v/bosoever,  wbdt" 
soev^ry  mYf  minef  our^  ours,  tby,  tbine,  jour^ 
your  St  b/Sy  ber,  bers^  tbeir^  tbeir^  tbis,  tbat,  otber^ 
another^  the  samet  some. 

The  pronouns  personal  afe  irregularly.  \jk^ 
fleeted. 

Siafi;ular.  Plurak 

JVbw.  I  We 

Aieus,  and  other  )    ^.^  ,«. 

oblqueeasea.)   ^V  ^' 

}f7m.  Thou  Ye  - 

OMitpte  Thee  You- 

Ypu  is  commonly  used  in  modem  writers  for 
y,  particularly  in  the  language  of  ceremony, 
'where  the  second  person  plural  is  used  for  tlic 
second  person  singular,  Tmt  art  myfrwtd. 

Sing.  Plural. 

Norn,    » It      Thcy^  >  Applied  to  Aeuters  of 
Oblique,  its     Them  )  ^  tbings. 

For  it  the  practice  of  ancient  writers  was 
to  use  bey  and  for  its,  bis,  '  , 

The  po&sessive  pronouns,  Hke  pther  adjec* 
lives,  are  without  cases  or  change  of  tcr* 
minatton. 

Tbe'possessjve  of  the  first  person  xtmy^ 
minf^  o»r,  ours  y  of  the  second,  thyt  tbtJUyyour, 
yours \  of  the  third,  from  be,  bis;  ^xom  sbe, 
ber,  and  bers  \  and  in  the  plural  tbeir,  tbeirs^ 
for  both  sexes.  ^  .        ' 

.  Ourt^yurs^  kers,  tJmrt,  are' used  when  the  suW 
stantive'  preceding. is  separated  by  a  verb,  ka 
TMtie  mrt  our  bP^h,  Tkae  h^  an  q^X%,  Yottf 
cfaldren  excd  ours  ia  mature,  but  OUTS  i»r^«i<  JOVra 

It      ^ 


HWf' 


A  HKkMUAt  Ot  THE 


seeiTun^  njur;d  termUhttioii,  ir^  iippfied  ecjttaUy 
t6  sin^ilaf  and  phlral  substancives,  as  Tin  hcok 
is  ours.     TAfir  ^e^ii  art  ours. 

Afiff^  and  ril/>f«  werd  fdrmerly  used,  before  a 

vowel,  as  trim  amiable  la-iy  ;  >\'hi^>  though  now 
disused  in  prosed,  nii^ht  be  stUt  properly  con- 
tinued in  poetry :  they  are  used  is  oun  stud yottrs, 
and  are  referred  to  a  substantive  precedixfg,  as 
tbf  House  is  kr^er  than  mine,  but  try  garden  is 
more  spacious  than  tMfie. 

Thetrzud  ththi  axe  the  possessivcs  like- 
wise of  tbeyi  vvlicn  ipey  i^^thc  plural  of  //',  and 
are  thcrefotc  applied  to  things. 

Pronouns  ttlacive  arcy  ubo^  tt/bUb^  lobaty 
wbeiberi  -wbc^otvir^  wbauoever. 

Sine,  and  Pluf  ah . . 
Norn.  Who 

Gen.  Whose 

Otber  obliqtie  cases.        W  horn 

A'bw.  Which 

Gen.  Of  which,  or  whose 

Otbir  dbUjah  tasrs.        Which. 

IVhoU  now,  used  in,  relation  to  persons,  and 
'  6nt  tney  were  an- 

:  was  comnion  to 
..    r  tcmefaibcr  no  ex- 
ample of  the  thing  ^ht 

Whou  is  rather  the  poetical  than  regular  ge- 
nitit^ofto^cl: 

The  fruit 
df  tt&  forbidden  tr^e,  whnt  mortal  taste 
Brbiight  death  ixito  the  world.  HdUtw. 

WAetfer  is  only  used  id  Ift^  nolhinitiye  and 
accusative  cases ;  and  has  tia  plural,  being  ap- 
plied oaiy  to  ne  oY  a  number,  commonfy  to 
one  of  two,  as  Whether  cftAete  is  lift  I  k>mu  nci. 
Whether  ik*ll  ItAoou?  ft  is  now  almost  obso- 
lete. 

^  #^ia/,  whether  rcUtivi  or  itucrrogativc,  is 
without  vkt-iar.ion. 

Wboso€vei\  -ivhaf soever f  being  compounded 
of  wbo  ofj  what,  and  soever^  fWlow  the  rule 
of  their  primitives. 


/if  all  casesi 


Singular. 

That 
Pthfci 


hfer 
Yhctbcr 


Plural. 
These 
Those 

'  Others 


'  %«  ?tti-^  iilurt  S  npt  ^isW  bbt  when  it  is 
referred  to  a  substantive  preceding,  as  /  have 
aSh  otfi^  4m«r.    J  A»w  not  atu  tkt  tame  borut^ 

>4«o/i>^r being  only  ap  otber ^  has  no  plural. 
'&/rtf,  iBere,  lind  wlM,  JoTnM  with  ccr- 
t^n  t)articfc(^\  hAvfeli  relative  ind  proAutninM 
use.  Hereof,  ''b^^eiif,  brreiv,  iheaft'er,  tVre. 
'Ctiih^^tbendJ^  tiiireitr,  tberziy,  ibei^'ii^rt^tbere^ 
wiib,  wbereoff  ivbetrin,  ivbereb^;  ibtHittpotr^ 
'Oif^^^ibfiftiidx  iifrxaivr  ^f  ibir,  fnibif,  &t. 
liptbal^in Aihi,  tit. ^ '^iskyin  kubkif,  &c. 

■'TA'ir^riind  ivhirifdt?,  whicft  rtrfc  proper- 
Ij'fB^repf  VtM  ^heteforifdr  mhfif  'dfbieb, 
are  now  reckoned  cpDJuaccioosi  and  iA)^tin\i- 


ci  I*  vkl  ntfH  r«t  &!im  ib  W  pasiing 
by  degree?  hito<  ht^gltdy  iboyjpi  prbptt,  nk. 
ful,»  ind"  analogous.  Tfitf  arc  referred  both 
to  siogiih^  and  ^lurit  ibk^c^dents. 

There  ar«f  two  more  worda  used  oiily  In 
canjunctron  with  prdnount,'  tfttw  am4  st^: 

O^H  \t  added  to  poaseftives^  both  sln^Ur 
and  plural,  as  ^  o^th  band^  (htr  6wb  hotisL 
It  is  empbaticaf,  aftd  impliea  a  silent  cot). 
trariety  or  op|>ositton  ;  as,  I/iifc  in  my  o^cn 
Bousi'^  that  is«  not  in  a  bked  bouse.  This  I  did 
ivitb  my  outn  bandy  that  iS|  uritboui  belp^  or  net. 
by  f^rt'xy, 

Se/f  is  added  to  pos«es«ives,  as  mstlfijfm- 
sehfes  y  and  i^metiroes  to  personaipronoufts 
as  himself y  itself,  tbemselvts.  It  theo,  hi^e 
own,  expresses  r mphasi*  and  (^position,  as  / 
ibd  tbts  h^'selfy  that  is,  not  another  \  or  it 
forms  a  reciprocal  pronoun,  as  IFe  btat  ottr* 
selves  by  vain  ragtm 

Bt^iilfy  itiiify  themeUtfty  are  stipposeH  By  Wallis 
to  be  J)ut,  by  corruption^  fdr  hh  tetf  it*  i«y",  their 
sehues ;  so  that  t^is  always  a  stfbsuntive.  Hiis 
seems  jostly  observed,  for  we  ny,  Ot  etm  iumuify 
Hthsef  skaff  d9  tkisi  where  himuif  cannot  be  an 
accusative. 


0//*/ Verb, 

^  English  verbs  are  active,  i%t  knfe\  or  neu- 
ter, as  /  languisb.  The  neuters  are  formed 
like  the  actives. 

^  Most  verbs  sigtdfyiiig  ir/?M  may  li&ewise  sig- 
nify ctttdition  or  babi/,  and  become  ntuterg^  as  i 
Iwty  I  am  in  love ;  1  sttrnt,  I  am  now  striking. 

.  Verbs  have  only  two  tenses  itflteted  in 
their  terminations,  the  present,  and  sim- 
ple preterit  5  the  other  tenses  arc  com- 
pounded of  the  auxiliary  verbs  bavff  sbail, 
ivtlty  let\  majf,  can,  and  the  infinitive  of  the  ac- 
tive or  neuter  verb.. 

T fie  passive  voice  is  for/h'ed  by  joining  the 
pircKTple  preterit  to  the^sUbsUB live  verb,  zi, 
I  am  tbvedi 

To  bave.    Indicatite  Mood. 

Present  Tense, 
Sing,  1  titvfc ;  fhou  hast ;  be  hath  df  has  ; 
riur,  U^e  h^vc  ;^  have ;  they  have. 

}{ai  18  a  termination  corrupted  fronn  hathy  but 
now  more  fretjueutly  useTl  both  ift  ^"eiTse  aJiid 

simple  Vreierit. 

Sing<  /had  j  tbou  hardst ;  he  had.; 
Flh.  We-issid-yje  had;  tbej  had. 

Compound  Preterit. 

Sing,  /have  had ;  tbw  hast  bvd.$   be  h.aa  ^ 

•haWhadi 
P^f.'^^Maire ha^  ^Jnfha^ehad ;  $bey  haVe  ha< 

PreterpluperfecU^ 
.SiW.f  tfa«1ift«r^,  /A>«'tfMst  hkd ;  he  haci   Ka< 

pmm\M^U\yt bH \Adv^  haa  ^«i 


jJBirGLlSii  TON>QUE- 
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ttduf0.  There  is  likewise  ji  dqnblc  Pr/imt. 

Z,nr,  Ithall  have  j  (^  shak  hayr;  be  shall    5//?^.  /  should  hav/:  lia«l ;  thou  tbouid^t  feav? 

have  ;  had  ;  y6tf  should  havp  Jjad ; 

Tbr.  We  shall  have  ;  ye  shall  have ;  /^/"y  shall     Plur.  We  should  have  had  ;  ye  thould  have 

have.  .  '  had  ;/4j:>Mi.houId  have  .had. 

In  like  manner  we  ujic,  /  mi^h^  |xav,c  had  j 
Second  Future.  r<:(?jr/t/ have  hid,  fe'^. 

A/f^.  /will  have;  /Ac»«  wilt  have  '^e  will  have; 
Piar.  iTr  wiil  have;  >'^  will  have;  itey  will  I;jfuii;ivc  ]^ood. 

have.  Present,  To  faaye         Preutis.  To  have  had. 

By  reading  these  future  tenses,  may  be  ob-  '  P^ri.  J^resfnt.  Havi;,^.  ^^,7.  /,/..r./.  Ha^. 

served  the  Tanations  of  sW/ and  tt'/i/.  •»    ,    .     .  ^   r'- 

Verb  Active.     To  Love, 

Imperative  Mood.  Indicative.    ^PrcseBt. 

Sflrj.  Have,  or  have  //w;  leti^m  have  ;  5/>;^.  /love ;  thoulovt^t;  >.lQve;h,  ^  loves  , 

P/«r.  Let  w  have ;  have,  or  havcj^ ;  let  tbcm  p^^^  ;^^  j^,,.^  '     lo.^; .  ,4?^  love.    ' 
have.  >>r  ,      , 

»    Preicjit  fimple. 


CpDJunctive  Mood. 

Present, 
^ing,  /have  ;  tbeu  have  ;  be  have  ; 
i*^.  JT^  hav^  ;  ye  have ;  iA^  have. 

Preterit  Simple^  as  in  the  Indicative. 
Prekerii  Copipemui, 


Sing,  /l«ved ;  tbou  Jovcdsi ;  be  loved  ^ 
Piur.  irei  loved  lye  loved  ;  /^^^  loved. 

Pretrr/ffrfrct  c»mfound.     I  hzyp  Ipve^,  5gy. 
*Preter pluperfect,    "/had  lov<^d^  ^r.  . 
Future*    I  shall  love,  C^c.  7  will  love,  ^c. 

Ixnae^^livc. 
Sing,  Lore,  or  love/^;  ]ct  i^^loycj 


o"^*  i^*  *^^ ;  v/»i/  have  ba^ ;  >6|f .haw  had;    p^^*  ^et  ^^  bve ;  lo've,  'or  love  y^ ;  let  tbem 
/•.i^r.JTif  have  had ;  ;^  ha¥C  had;  /^^/iwYtf  1^^^^     *   *      '  -^  ' 


had. 

FtJur/^ 
Sing,  /shall  have ;  as  in  the  indicative. 


Cqnjpncuve.    frfsent^ 
Sing,  I  love ;  tb<u(  lov;c  ;  ,/y  love ; 
Piur.  We  love  *;  ye  love  ;  //"^y  love. 

r  .   .. ,    Secwd  Future.  Pr^/mV //W/^,  as  in  the  IndicativiP. 

5i»^.  /shall  have  had;  /A7H  shah  have  had;     ^^^,^y,  comf^nji,  /J)'4vc, loved,  CS'r, 

Plur,  V/e  shall  have  had ;  jfe  shall  have  h^^d  ; 
tb^  shall  have  h^. 


Potential. 
The  potential  form  of  speaking  is  express- 
ed  by  may,  can,  ia  the  present;;  and  might, 
cKtUf  or  sbou/J,  in  the  preterit',  joined  with 
the  iflfimitive  olood  of  the  veib. 


Second  f'^uture,  /^shall  luve  loved,  feff. 

Potential. 
Present,  I  may  or  can  love,  i^c, 
Prftertt.Joiight,  could,  or  should  Jove,  ^c. 
Double  preterit,  /  might,  could,  or  should  have 
loved,  ^cl 

Ii^^oitlve. 
Present,  To  love.        Preter^U  To  have  loycd. 


Present, 
Sia^./may^have;  /^(^«  mayst  have ;  bem^y    >^V/.7»w«/!1^ving.V^i^;^^^^ 

Plv,  fFem^y  have ;  jte  nuy  have ;  tbey  may 
have^ 


Pre//r//. 
•S^«;. /might  have;  tbou  oiightst  have;   be 

might  have; 
PJtr,  We  might  have  \  ye  might  have ;  tbey 

might  have. 

Present. 
S:ng,  /can  have;  i^cw  canst  have;  J^  can 

have; 
Piw.  ffV  can  hsjcije  can  have;  /^(^  can 

have. 


The  passive  is  formed  by  the  addition  of 
the  participle  preterit  to  ti)e  dififerept  te'n^c;^ 
of  the  verb  tobe,  which  roust  therefore  be 
here  exhibited. 

Indicative.    Present. 
Sing,  /am ;  tbou  art ;  i>^  is ; 
Piuj'.  We  are,  or  be ;  ye  ace,  pr  be ;  tbey  v«» 
or  be. 

The  plunl  he  h  now.  little  in  use. 

Preterit, 
Sing,  /was ;  tbou  wast,  ^r  wert ;  be  was ; 
P.V.  /rif  were  ;j'e  were  ;  /i?^  were. 

jrert  is  propcrlv  of  the  conjunctive  mood,  and 


Preterit,  .     . 

SiBg,  /could  have;  /^oa  couldst   have;  be     ought  not  be  used  in  the  indicative. 
could  haic ; 


h  like  nuaocr.  W.-'./h  united  to  the  verb.     '••-"'•  -f  *»»  -'  w.il  b:» :.-.-. 
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Imperative. 
S/iff .  Be  iboti  I  let  bim  be ; ' 
PAff-.  J^  us  be ;  bejrr;  let  them  be, 

ConjuDCtivc.    Present, 
Sing,  I  be ;  thou  bctst  j  Af  be  j 
Piiff-.  »V  be  ;jff  be  ;  tbey  be. 

Preterit, 
Sing,  I  were ;  /^a  wert ;  be  were  j 
Plur.  We  were  j  jr*  were  ;  tbey  were.      ^ 

Preterit  compound.  1  have  been,  fefr. 
Future,  /tball  haye  been,  ^p'r. 

potential. 
J  mayor  can;  would,  could,  or  s})ould  be; 
could,  wb^ld,  or  should  have  been,  gfr. 

Infinitive. 
Present.  To  be.        Preterit.  To  have  been. 
Par, present.  Being.  Par. preterit.  Having  been. 

Passive  Voice.    Indicative  Mood. 
/  am  loved,  ^c,    I  was  loved,  &c.    /  have 
be^p  loved,  i^c. 

Conjunctive  Mood. 
If  /  be  loved,  ftff .     If  /  were  loved,  ^c.    If 
/  shall  have  been  loved,  (sfc. 

Potential  Mood. 
J  may  or  can  be  loved,  ^c.    I  might,  eould, 
or  should  be  loved,  &c.    I  might,  could,  ^r 
should  have  been  loved,  fsfc. 

Infinitive^ 
.   Present.  To  be  loved. 
Preterit.  To  have  been  loved. 
Participle,  Loved, 

There  is  anmher  form  of  English  verbs, 
in  which  the  infinitive  mood  is  joined  to  the 
verb  do  in  its  various  inflections,  which  are 
therefore  to  be  tearned  in  this  place. 

To  Do. 

Indicative.     Present. 
Sing..  I  do ;  tbou  dost ;  he  doth ; 
Plur,  We  do ;  ^^  do ;  tbey  do, 

Pretm't, 
Sing.  I  did ;  tbosi  didst ;  ^  did  ; 
Piur.  We  dijd  \je  did ;  they  did. 

Preterit^  Ssfc.  I  have  done,  ^c.  I  had  done,  cefr. 
future,  I  shall  or  will  do,  6fr. 

Imperative. 
Sing.  Do  tbou ;  let  btm  do ; 
Plur^  Let  us  do ;  do^^ ;  let  tbem  do. 

Conjunctive.    Present. 
Sing.  1  do ;  tbou  do ;  ^#  do ; 
i*/*r.  We  ^o '^  ye  dt>  i  tbey  do. 

The  rest  are  as  in  the  Indicative. 

Jnfiniti*ve.  To  do;  lo  have  done. 

Participle  present.  Doing.  Par.  preterit.  Done. 

Do  is  sometimes  used  superfluously,  as  / 
60  love,  I  did  love-,  simply  for/  love,  or  / 
loved  I  but  this  is  consideted  as  a  vicious 
mode  of  speech. 


It  is  sometimes  used  emphatically;  ts, 

/  do  love  thee ;  and  when  I  love  thee  nut^ ' 
Chaos  is  etme  again,  Shakspeare. 

It  isfreauently  joined  with  a  negative;  as 
7  like  her,  but  I  do  not  hve  her ;  /  whed  fciw 
success^  but  ^\d  not  help  hint.  Thir,  by  cus- 
tom at  least,  appears  more  easy  than  the 
other  form  of  expressing  the  same  sense  by  a 
negative  adverb  after  the  vcibt  I  like  btr^kt 
love  her  not.  , » 

Tl^  Imperative  prohibitory  is  seldom  ap- 
plied in  the  second  person,  at  least  ip  prose, 
without  the  word  do ;  as  Sio/t  bim^  bui  do  not 
hurt  bim ;  Proist  beauty ^  but  do  not  date  on  it. 

Its  chief  use  is  in  interrogative  forms  of 
speech,  in  which  it  is  used  through  a\\  t\ie 
persons;  as  Do  /  Uve  f  Dost  tbou  strike  tnef 
Do  tbey  rebel?  Did  /  complain?  Didst  tbou 
love  her  ?  Did  she  di^  ?  So  likewise  in  nega- 
tive interrogations ;  Do  I  n^  yet  grieve?  Did 
she  not  die  ? 

Do  and  did  are  thus  used  only  for  the  prcp 
sent  and  simple  preterit. 

There  is  another  manner  of  conjugating 
neuter  verbs,  which,  when  it  is  used,  may 
not  improperly  denominate  them  neaxa  pas- 
sives, as  tbey  are  inflected  according  to  the 
passive  form  by  the  help  of  the  verb  substan- 
tive to  be.  They  answer  nearly  to  the  te« 
ciprocal  verbs  in  French ;  as 

lam  risen,  surrexi,  Latin  \  Je  me  suis  Ic^c, 

French. 
I  *aoas  walked  mtt,  exieram ;    Je   m'ctois 

promeni. 

In  like  manner  we  commonly  express  the 
present  tense ;  as  I  am  going,  to.  I  am  ^ie^invt 
iloleo.  She  is  dying,  i//«  moritur.  The  tempest  is 
Tz^ngffiritprocelta.  I  am  pursuing  an  enemy, 
'  bosttm  ifijifuof.  So  the  other  tenses,  as  ff^e  ^bcr^ 
w§lkf*g^  frv^-'j^dwfxtv  txrrrjiTa?**?^;,  /  Aave  been  luaU- 
ifg,  Jktdheen  walling,  I ihal!  ov  wuill  bt  mfolkifig. 

There  is  another  manner  of  using  the  actiTi 
participle,  which  gives  it  a  passive  significa 
tion ;  as,  The  grammar  is  now  printing,  grtnL 
maticA  jtm  nunc  chartii  imprimitur.  The  bWkW  \ 
forgring,  <rr<i  exeydvntur.  This  is,  in  my  opinior 
a  vitious  expression^  probably  corrupted  froi 
a  phrase  more  pure,  but  now  somewhsiX.  ob->i 
lete;  TA«  brk  /»  a, /zrinting,  Ihe  hrast  is  a  forgim 
a  being  properly  at,  and  ftrintirg  7a\d.Jhrgimg  vc 
bal  nouns  si^if3nng  action,  according  \ot\ 
analogy  of  this  language. 

The  mdicative  and  conjunctive  moods  arc  1 
modern  wi  iters  frequentlv  confQundjed  •,  or  \ 
ther  the  conjunctive  is  wholly  neglected,  \\  Ii 
some  convenience  of  versification  does  not  i 
vite  its  revival  It  ^s  used  among  the  pw 
writers  of  former  times  after  /",  tAvn^Jk^  ere^  bef 
till  or  unt'd^  ^ukelher,  exetpt^  wenless^  ^t^kaisoc'\ 
w^owioever,  and  words  of  wishing;  as,  Dawh 
tbu  art  our  father,  thouQ'h  AbraAam  be  Minora  a 
us,  and  lirael  acknowledge  ui  not.. 


OflRKEQUhAR  Ver  BS. 

The  English  verbs  were    divided    by 
Jonwn  injto  four  conjugation*,  iwithout 
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nuo^  triiiiig  {Tom  the  nature  of  the  )an- 
gaagCy  whkh  has  properly  but  one  conju- 
pfkm,  such  as  has  been  exemplified ;  from 
which  at}  deviations  are  to  be  considered  as 
aoomaJiet,  which  are  indeed  in  our  mono- 
syllable Saxon  rerbs,  and  the  verbs  deritred 
from  then,  very  frequent ;  but  almost  all 
the  Terbs  which  have  been  adopted  from 
odier  languages,  follow  the  regular  form. 

Our  verbs  are  observed  bv  Dr.  Waliis  to  be 
irregular  only  in  the  formation  of  the  preterit, 
and  its  participle.  Indeed,  ia  the  scantiness  of 
<Nir  conjugations,  there  is  scarcely  any  other 
filace  for  irregularity. 

The  first  irregularity  is  a  slight  deviation 
from  the  regular  form,  by  rapid  utterance 
or  poetical  contraction  :  the  last  syllable  /</is 
efteo  joined  with  the  former  by  suppression 
«f  ^ ;  as  loi/€i  for  tavedy  after  ^,  cb,  sbyf^  >,  4r, 
aad  after  the  consonants  j,  tbt  when  more 
KTtmgly  pronounced,  and  sometimes  after  m^ 
iiMf  preceded  by  a  short  vowel,  /  is  used 
ia  pronuociafiony  but  very  seldom  in  writing, 
ntber  than  </;  is  placet,  snatcVt^fisbU^  wak*tt 
dwetty  smiCi\  for  plac'd^  snatco'd^  fab*dt 
wai'd,  dw^fd,  smerd\  or  pUued^  snaubed^ 
fihed^  wakedi  d'welUd^  smeUed, 

Those  words  which  terminate  in  I  or  U^ 
er  fy  nake  their  preterit  in  /,  even  in  solemn 
^g^gc;  as  crept y  felu  dwe//;  somerimes 
after  t,  edii  changed  into  /,  as  vext :  this  is 
art  constant. 

A  long  vowel  is  often  changed  into  a  short 
«oei  thus,  i///,  sieptt  wepu  crept^  sxuept ; 
hfiWk  the  verbs,  to  keep^  to  sUrp^  to  ivecp^  to 
crtep,  to  rw€€p. 

Where  </ or  /  go  before,  the  additional  letter 
^or/,  in  this  contracted  form,  coalesce  into 
one  leeur  with  the  radical  d  or  t :  if  /  were 
the  radical,  they  coalesce  into  / ;  but  if  </  were 
the  radical,  then  into  dor  /,  as  the  one  or  the 
other  letter  may  be  more  easily  pronounced  : 
,  nready  led,  spread^  sbcd^  sbred^  hid^  bid^  ibid, 
fedy  hUdt  inedy  spedt  stridy  slidy  r/di  from  the 
rerbs  to  rendy  to  iead,  to  spread^  to  sbed^  to 
shready  ra  btd^  to  bide^  to  cbide^  to  feed,  to 
^dy  to  breed,  to  speed,  to  itride,  to  sttdf,  to 
Tide.  4nd  thus  cast,  burt,  cost^  burst,  eat, beat, 
noet,  ui,  ftdt,  smU,  writf  bit,  bit,  met,  sboi  % 
from  the  verbs  to  cast,  to  burt^  to  cost^  to  bursty 
to  eat,  to  beat,  to  stveait  to  sit,  to  quit,  to 
mte,  to  nurite^  to  bite,  to  bit,  to  meet,  to 
^^.  And  in  like  manner,  ient,  sent,  rent, 
pri',  from  the  verbs  to  tend,  to  send^  to  rend, 
ti>gird. 

The  participle  preterit  of  passive  is  often 
ferme<i  in  ^,  instead  of  ed^  as  been,  taken, 
/Jwa,  slain,  known  j  from  the  verbs  to  be,  to 
^e,  to  give,  to  stay,  to  knato. 

Many  words  have  two  or  more  participles, 
»  nat  only  ttrt'itten,  bitten,  eaten,  beaten,  bid* 
den,  cbiddtn,  sbotten,  chosen,  broken ;  but  like- 
wise srr//,  btt,  cat^  beat,  bid,  cbid,  short,  chose, 
Arcif,  aie  promiscuously  used  in  the  par- 
'iciole,  from  the  verbs  to  v/rite,  to  bite,  to  eat, 
to  beat,  to  bitt^,  to  cbfde^  lo  sboot,  to  choose,  to 
brcakf  and  many  such  like. 


In  the  same  manner  sown,  sbmm,  hentm, 
mown,  loadrn,  laden,  as  well  as  sow*d,  sbew'd^ 
bevj^d,  rrmu^'dy  loaded^  laded,  from  the  verba 
to  sivj,  to  shew,  to  bew^  to  mo"^',  to  io^d  or. 
lade. 

Concerning  these  double  participles  it  x%, 
difficult  to  give  any  rule ;  but  he  snail  sel* 
dom  err  who  remembers,  xhat  when  a  ver^ 
has  a  participle  distinct  from  its  preterit,  at 
'ot^rite,  Tvrote,  written,  that  distinct  participle 
is  aK>re  proper  a  Ad  elegant,  as  Tbe  book*i$ 
written,  is  better  than  fbe  book  is  wrote. 
Wrote,  however,  may  be  used  in  poetry ;  at 
least  if  we  allow  any  authority  (o  poeti» 
who,  in  the  exultation  of  genius,  think  them* 
selves  perhaps  entitled  to  trample  on  gram* 
roarians. 

There  are  other  anomalies  in  the  preteric 

1.  )fln,  spin,  bf gin,  swim,  strilf,  stick,  sing^ 
sting,  fiing,  ring,  wring,  sprtng,  swings 
drinks  sink,  shrink,  stink,  come,  nm,  find,  binitU 
grind,  wind,  both  in  the  preterit  impeifecc 
and  participle  passive,  give  icioir,  5/«ir,  ^it^iM', 
swvm^  struck,  stuck,  sung,  stung,  fiung,  rmng^ 
«''*''^»  sprtfng,  swrmg,  drunk,  sunJk,  sbnadt^ 
stunk,  come,  run,  found,  bound,  ground,  woundL 
And  most  of  them  are  also  formod  in  the 
preterit  by  a,  as  begem,  rangy  sang^  sprang 
drank,  came,  ran,  and  some  others ;  biit  moK 
of  these  are  now  obsolete.  Some  in  the  par- 
ticiple  passive  likewise  take  eu,  as  stricken^ 
struck fn,  drunken,  bounden, 

1.  Fight,  teach,  reach,  seek,  baeech,  catchy 
bvy,  bring,  think,  work,  make  fought,  taught^ 
r aught,  sought, besought,  caught,  bougbt^brougbf^ 
^thought,  wrought. 

But  a  great  many  of  these  retain  Hkfcwne 
the  regular  form,  as  teached,  reached^  beseech^ 
ed,  catcbed,  worked 

3.  Take,  shake,  forsake,  wake,  awake,  standi 
bredk,  speak,  bear,  shear,  swear,  tear,  wear^ 
weave,  cleave,  strive,  thrive^  drive,  shin\ 
rise,  arise,  smite,  write,  bide,  abide,  ride^ 
choose,  chuse,  tread,  get,  beget,  forget,  sutbe^ 
make  in  both  preterit  and  participle  took, 
shook,  forsook,  tooke^  auoke^  stood,  broke,  spoke^ 
b'^rcy  shore,  swore,  tore,  wore,  wove,  clove, 
strove,  throve,  drove,  sbonr,  rose^  arose,  smote, 
wrote,  bode,  abode,  rode,  chose,  trade,  got,  begot^ 
forgot,  sod.  But  we  say  likewise,  thrive,  rise, 
smit,  writ,  abtd^  rid.  In  the  preterit  some 
are  likewise  formed  by  a,  as  brake,  spake, 
bare,  share,  sware,  tare,  ware,  clante,  gat,  be^ 
gat,  forgat,  and  perhaps  some  others,  but 
more  rarely.  In  the  participle  passive  many 
of  them  arc  formed  by  en,  as  taken,  shaken, 
forsaken,  broken,  spoken,  bom,  shorn,  sworn, 
torn,  worn,  woven^  cloiien,  thriven,  driven, 
risen,  smitten,  ridden,  chosen,  trodden,  gotten, 
begotten,  forgotten,  sodden^  And  many  do 
likewise  retain  the  analogy  in  both, as  waked, 
awaked,  sheared,  weaved,  cleaved,  abided, 
seethed, 

4.  Give,  bid,  sit,  make  in  the  preterit  gave^ 
bade,  sate ;  in  the  participle  passive,  g^ven, 
bidden,  sttten ;  but  in  both  bid. 
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5.  Dutw^  MfnWf  ^ivw,  ihrow^  bhw^  crow 
like  a  cock,  flj^  siqy,  see^  ly^  make  their  pre- . 
icrit  Jrfw,  knrtvt  gr^w^  ibreto^  hUw^  erww^ 
Jlewy  iltw^  saw,  Jqy^  their  p^iciples  passive 
by  »,  draw9f  JtnewHy  grown,  thrown,  blown, 
/iowtif  siaiMf  sU9f  JieM,  Uutt,  'Yet  itomJUe  is 
SBaAzfied\  from  go,  wet^t  Ciomthc  oldwem^ 
the  participle  is  gon£. , 


OfDztiiyhriov. 

That  the  English  language  may  be  more  eaaxly 
andefstood,  it  is  necessary  to  fnquire  how  its 
deriratiTc  words  are  deduced  irom  their  pri* 
raitivcs,  and  bow  the  primitives  are  borrowed 
trcm.  other  languages.  In  this  inquiry  I  shall 
iometsmes  copy  Dr.  Wallis,  and  sometimes  en- 
deavour to  supply  his  defecU,  and  rectify  his 

MTOIUl* 

.    Noons  are  derived  from  verb«. 

The  thing  implied  in  the  verb,  as  done  or 
^coducedy  isxoromoply  either  the  present  of 
the  verb;  as  to  love,  ibve ;  to  fright,  zfrigbn 
Ito  fight,  ^/igbi*,  or  the  preterit  of  the  verb, 
as,  to  strike,  I  strick  or  strook,  a  stroke. 

The  action  is  the  same  with  the  partici- 
1^  present,  2^  loving,  frigbiwg,  fighting, 
miking. 

The  agent,  or  person  acting,  is  denoted  by 
ifae  syllable  er  added  to  the  verb,  as  lovir, 
frigbter,  strikejr. 

Substantives,  adjectives,  and  sometimes 
other  parts  of  speech,  are  changed  into  verbs : 
in  whic^case  the  vowel  is  oftco  lengthened  or 
the  consonant  softened ;  as  a  house,  to  house; 
brass,  io  braze ;  gbaSfjoglastit ;  grass,  to  graze ; 
price,  to  prize '^  hTt2iX.\i,  to  breathe  i  a  Hsh,  to 
fish',  oil,  to  oil',  funher,  to  further-,  forwai;d, 
to  forward  \  hinder,  to  binder. 

Sometimes  the  termination  en  is  added, 
especially  to  adjectives ;  as  haste,  to  hasten ; 
length,  to  lengthen;  strength,  to  strengthen-, 
«hort,  to  shorten  ;  fast,  to  fasten ;  white,  /a 
'^whiten',  black,  to  blacken;  hard,  to  harden; 
«oft,  to. soften ^ 

From  substantives  are  formed  adjectives 
«f  plenty,  by  adding  the  termination  jr ;  as  a 
'louse,  lotay ;  'Wealth,  wealthy ;  health,  healtiy ; 
might,  Mighty;  worth,  xvortfy;  wit,  w///y; 
4ust,  lusty;  water,  watery;  earth,  eartfy ; 
wood,  a  wood,  woody;  air,  airy;  a  heart, 
*beartj ;  a  band,  handy. 

From  substantives  are  formed  adjectives 
of  plenty,  by  adding  the  termination  ful,  de* 
tooting  abundance  ;  as  joy,  joyftfl;  fruix,  fruits 
Jul;  yovitht youthful ;  C2Tt,  card'ul ;  use,  wr- 
ful;  delight,  delightful;  plenty,  plentiful; 
ht\p,  hel/ful. 

Sometimes,  in  almost  the  same  sense,  but 
with  some  kind  of  diminution  thereof,  the 
termination  some  is  addet),  denoting  some* 
thing,  or  in  son.e  degree ;  aS  delight,  delight' 
some ;  game,  gamesorfte ;  irk,  irksome ;  bur- 
den, burdensome ;  trouble,  ironbUsome ;  light, 
itghtsome ;  hand,  banelimne  \  .akme,  hnesomi ; 
toil,  toilsome • 


On  the  contniy,  the  ^nqrinatioB  lea  add- 
ed to  substantives  maKes  adjectives  &ignl/ying 
want ;  as  woithless,  witless,  beariUss^  Bif'tf 
careless,  bel^ss.  Thus  comfort,  com^iUn ; 
sap,  sapless. 

Privation  or  contrariety  is  very  often  de- 
•o^ed  by  the  particle  uif  prefixed  t^  many 
adjeaivcs,  or  tn  before  words  derived  from 
the  Latin ;  as  pleasant,  unpleasant ;  wise, ««- 
wise;  profitable,  unprtfitable;  paticDt, /n^A- 
titnt.  Thus  unworthy,  unhealthy,  unfruilfitl, 
unuseful,  and  many  more. 

The  original  English  privatiTeisM;  but  as 
we  often  borrow  from  the  Latin,  or  its  descend* 
ants,  words  already  signifying  privation,  TAmtf* 
fieadtti,  ia-pkks,  imdisertet,  the  mseparablc  parti- 
cles Ml  and  in  have  fallen  into  confusion,  fr«nn 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  disentangle  them. 

Vn  is  prefixed  to  ^  words  originally  English ; 
as  untrue^  mtrmfk,UMtaiigAt,  tmhamdsamt. 

Un  is  prefixed  to  all  participles  made  pn\'ative 
adjectives,  as  umfuling,  unAmuimi,  mntuied,  m/uU' 
lightid,  unrndeared. 

Un  ought  never  to  be  prefix^  to  a  participle 
present,  to  mark  a  forbearance  of  action,  as  m- 
Sighing ;  but  a  privation  of  habit,  as  unfttshi. 

Un  is  prefixed  to  most  substantives'  which 
have  an  English  termination,  as  wiftrti  tnai^  uit" 
/rr/Vrm^ij,  which,  if  they  have  borrowed  termin- 
ations, Uke  in  or  »•»,  'as  i»f€rn  ity^  imptrftct\r.n  \ 
unt'vH^  inceudUy  ;  uMttive,  imcti^tty. 

In  borrowing  adjectives,  if  wje  r^eive  there 
'  alreachr  compounded,  it  is  usujil  to  ^-etaiii  thi 
particle  prefixed,  as  imdecmt,  inUgyn'y  mtf  n-r 
out  if  we  borrow  the  adjective,  and  add  thi 
privative  particle,  \ve  commozUy  prefix  un,  a 
unpoliie,  ungallant. 

The  prepositive,  particles,  dis  aiyl  mis  dc 
rived  from  the  des  and  mes  of'  the  Frcncl 
signify  almost  the  same  as  un;  yet  dis  n 
tber  imports  contrariety  than  privation,  sin< 
it  answers  to  the  Latin  preposition  de,  A. 
insinuates  some  errour,  and  for  the  mt 
part  may  be  rendered  by  the  Latin  woi 
male  or  per  per  am.  To  like,  to  dislike  ;  t 
noui\  dishonour ;  to  honour,  to  gracA,  to  ti, 
honour,  to  plisgrace;  to  deign,  to  tUsdcig 
chance,  hap,,  miichance,  mishap ^  to  take, 
mistake ;  deed,  misdeed;  to  use,  to  misuse  ; 
employ,  to  misemploy ;  to  apply,  to  misapf^iy 

Words  derived  from  Latin  written    \\ 
de  or  dis  •  retain  the  same  signi6catioa  ^ 
distinguiib,  distio^uo;  detract,  detraho  9 
fiAme,  dcf^mo ;  detain,  derineo* 

The  termination  ly  added  to  suhstanti 
and  somctiqies  to  adjectives,  forms  adject 
that  import  some  kind  of  similitude  or  ag 
meat,  being  fi^itned  by  cootractioa  of  Z*^ 
Uke* 

A  gtant,  giantly,  giantlike;  earth,  eai 
heaven,  heaven fy ;  world  worjd^  ;  God  »  ^ 
jfood,  goodfy. 

The  sam^  termination  ly  added  to  a. 
.tives^  forms  adverbs  of  like  sigoificatior 
hc^\xtif \i\,  beautiful{y ;  sweet,  i7vr#/^  ^  tl 
Jn.a  beautiful  manner;  wttb  som€  ^^^ 
.sweetness. 

The  termiDation  ish  added  to  adjcrc 
imporu  dimination  i  andaddssd  to    avd 
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buht 


thr6,  fftjWfs  sirtdfit^dc  or  tcrid^ocy  to  a 
charaacr;  asgrceD,  greenish ;  white,  tobit' 
isb  ;  ^sof^,  softjibi  a  ihicf,  tbieifish\  a  wolf, 
vfchiib  i  a  cnild,  Jjtidtsb,  . 

Wc  have  forms  of  diminutives  io  siibstan- 
tirefi  thottgh  not  frequent;  as  a. hill,  a  biU 
Ucky  i  cnck,  a  cockreL\  a  pike,  a  ^ickrel% 
this  is  a  French  termiDacioh :  a  poose,  a  got-' 
%i  this  is  a  GcrroaD  termination :  a  lamb^ 
a  kaiAiin  \  i  chick,  a  chicken  \  a  ihan,  a  mani* 
km\  a  pipe,  a  fiphin ;  and  thus  Halk/n,  Whence 
the  patronimick,  Hamkins  \  tfilkm^  Tbamkin^ 
abd  ethers. 

Yet  still  there  it  another  form  of  dimtnution 
aanng  the  English,  bj  lesstoing  the  sound  it- 
self, espedallr  of  voweb;  as  there  is  a  form  of 
ai^moiting  them  hj  enlar^fiBg,  or  eren  kngth- 
cfn^  it;  and  that  aoihetimes  not  so  much  bf 
change  of  thfe  letters,  as  of  their  pronunciation  | 
» ii|k,  tiji^  iM0f  Mpy  i^fi, where,  besides  the  ex- 
tenuation of  the  vowel,  th^re  is  added  the 
French tenninattan  r/;  ri^,  tip\  %!#>,  ipmt ;  habe^ 
Uy^  Wy,  fiSvmg;  great  pronounced  lonr, 
especiall]r  if  with  a  stronger  sound,  grgg^ ;  little 
pronounced  long,  lee^tJei  timg^  tsng,  tong^  im* 
|K>rb  a  succession  of  smaller  and  then  greater 
aoondt ;  and  so  ia  jytgh,jatig/ef  lingk,  tangle^  and 
miaj  other  nude  words. 

MMck  k'mHver  ^  tkis  is  arhitfgry  ai^fantifitp  de^ 
ptkAt^  nrMjf  on  •rml  tmtr0ttt^  sml  ikirrftre  tearce- 
^  tnnkpiigmtiu  •/H^mMU. 

Of  concrete  adjectives  are  made  abitract 
subitantivet,  by  addtne  the  termination  ness ; 
a^d  a  few  ia  bood  or  itadf  noting  charact.  r 
or  qualities ;  as  white,  whiteness ;  hard,  bard- 
«rj/;  great,  greatness ;  skilful,  ski/fuhtess,  tm- 
sUffidness;  godhead^  manboody  maidenhead^ 
^dvwboody  kmgbthoodt  priesthood,  likeiibood, 
faisebood. 

There  are  other  abstracts,  panlv  derived 
from  adjectives,  and  partly  from  verbs,  which 
are  forncd  by  the  addition  of  the  termina- 
tion r5,  a  small  change  being  sometimes  made ; 
as  long,  lengthy  ittongtStrengib ;  hro^6,hrfadtb', 
wide,  width  i  deep,  depth y  true,  tru/v;  warm, 
'avmab;  dear,  dearth;  slow,  siowth;  merry, 
imrtb'y  heal,  hea/tb ;  well,  weal,  -wealth  j  dry, 
drotigbtb\  yoongs  y^^b ;  and  so  moon,  month. 

Like  these  are  s^me  words  dcrivtrd  from 
rcrbs;  d\tf  deaibiiA\i  tiljhi  ^row,  grozuth ; 
mow,  later  moydv^zUtx  mr^vtby  commonly 
spoktn  and  written  later  math,  after  inatb  ; 
weal,  j/rdi>ftjbear,  birth \  xxxt,ruth\  and  proba- 
bly earth  from  to  ear  or  plow ;  fly,  Jligbt  \ 
weigh,  ti;^/^^/;  ir^y  f  fright  i  to  draw,  draught. 

These  should  rather  be  vtfxxxenjtg  ^fh^fre'ighih^ 
only  that  custom  tnll  not  suffer  A  to  be  twice 
related. 

The  same  form  retaiii  /j/VX,  ^i'lght,  wreath^ 
^atk^  hrtitif  fntkf  hyati,  sMtff,  \u9nh^  ''£*'> 
•»<^4f,  and  the  like,  whose  primuives  are  etthtr 
cntirdy  obsolete,  or  seldom  occur,  l^erhaps  they 
are  derived  from  ffy  or  foyt  ipry,  'wry^  wreak, 
Srew,  m^n^fry,  bray,  %9y,  wori. 

Some  ending  in  ship,  imply  an  office,  em- 
ployment, br  condition;  as  ihtgsbip,  ward^ 
ship,  gnardianshtp,  fartnersh^,  itewOrdship^ 
beatmp^hrdsbtp. 


Thus  ttnnklp,  that  H,  ieortisKp ;  ifHience  tMdr- 
d^f^,  ai|d  to  ntnrthif. 

Some  few  ctkding  in  dom,  rick^  toick,  do 
espectally  denote  dominion,  a^  least  state  or 
condition ;    at   kingdom^  ditkedomt    earldom, . 
priikidomy  popedemty  ehristatdom^  freedom,  Toism 
dom,  'vtd)oredkim,  hisbopriikf  batUwick, 

Ment  and  age  are  plainly  French  termina<» 
tions,  and«re  of  the  ^me  import  with  us  aa 
among  them,  scarcely  ever  occurrihg,  except ' 
in  words  derived  from  the  French,  as  com^ 
mandment,  usage. 

There  are  in  Bnj^ash  often  long  trains  of  ^ 
words  allied  by  their  meoniAg  and  derivation  %* 
as  f  bMt^  4  katf  bV9^t «  batik f  •  Utttty  a  SatdeJotr, 
f  batter f  katttr,  a  kiml  of  glutinous  oompositiois 
for  food,  made  by  heating  d^erent  booies  into- 
one  mass*  All  these  are  of  stnttfau*  signification, 
and  perhaps  derived  from  the  Latin  katua,  Thoa 
takcf  tmcAj  mkh^  tack^iatkU\  aU  imply  a  locaA 
conjunction,  from  the  Latin  tonga,  tHigi,  tatttnm^ 

ftom  tm>  are  Aormed  reaa/if,  tmise,  Hoenty, 
ttvdve,  t^n$i  twine,  twat,  tniH,  t^igi  twntky 
twhge,  between,  betwiiefftvfiiigbt,ttmkii.  ^ 

The  following  remarks,  extracted  from'^allft, 
are  ingenious,  but  of  more  subtlety  than  soli- 
dity, and  such  as  perhapi  might  in  every  Ian-' 
guage  be  ehlargea  without  end. 

Sn  usually  imply  the  nose,  and  what  relates 
to  it.  From  the  Latin  nutus  are  derived  the 
French  ne»  and  th^  £n^)h  kte',  and  nesse,  z 
promontory,  as  projectmg  like  a  nose.  But  as 
if  from  the  consonants  ns  taken  f^om  nasus^  and  < 
transposed  that  they  may  the  better  corre-* 
spona,  tn  denote  nasui ;  and  tKence  are  derived 
many  words  that  relate  to  the  nose,  as  snout^ 
snernff  smre,  snort,  sneer^  inick'er,  tkttf  snivel,  saitt,^ 
ihuffy  snufflfy  sfififfie^  snarle,  ^dfre. 

There  is  another  sn,  which  may  perhaps  be 
derivM  from  the  Latin  iMvo,  ak  sn»kt,  tneak,  snail^ 
snare ;  so  likewise  snap,  ahd  snatch,  smb,  tnuf, 

Bl  imply  a  blatt ;  as  blow,  blast,  to  blaxt,  to  blight, 
and,  metaphorically,  to  blast  one's  reputation  ; 
hteas,  hlfAk,  a  ble  ik  placo,  to  look  bUati  or  wea- 
therbcat<^,  tUak,  hay,  hleack,  bluster,  blurt,  hlishr, 
blab,  bladder,  hleh,  blister,  blabbet^ifi*t,  blubber-' 
chtek't,  blotfd,  bhte-herttHgs,  blast,  blazf,  to  blow, 
that  is,  blcssctn,  bloom ;  and  perhaps  blood  and 

bJuik, 

In  the  native  words  of  our  tongue  is  to  be 
found  a  great  agreemj^nt  between  the  letters 
and  the  things  signified;  and  tlierefore  the' 
touhds  of  letters  smaller,  sharpefr,  louder,  closer, 
softer,  stronger,  clearer, '  more  obscUrc,  and 
more  stridulous,  do  very  often  intimate  the  like 
effects  in  the  thing  si^imed.     ' 

Thift  \v6rds  that  begin  with  str  intimate  the 
force  and  feffoct  6f  the  thing  signified,  as  if  pro- 
bably derived  from  ^roowu^i,  or  strenuui ;  as, 
strong,  strength',  s/rnu,  itrd^,  Hreak,  strike.  Strip*, 
strivf,  llTfff,  sfrug^U;  strout,  strut,  stretch,  ttrci,, 
sirkt,  j/'*rg*/,th2ftl8,liarrow,  dii  rain,  stresi,  dif 
tress,  string,  strap,  stream,  streamer,  strtsnd,  strfp, 
stray,  strug^gle,  strangr,  stride,  strotidle. 

&  in  like  mahner  imply  strength,  but  in  s 
Fess  degree,  so  much  olily  as  is  sumclent  to  pre- 
serve what  has  been  already  communicated,  ra- 
ther than  acquire  any  new  degree ;  as  if  it  were 
derived  from  the  Latin  tto:  tbr  exlunple,  stand, 
stay,  that  is,  to  remain,  or  to  pf op ;  staff,  stay, 
fhat  IS,  to  oppose ;  stcp,'tt  $t>f,'stp,  f  stay,  that 
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ctfiinnn»/i«riM ;  fortahuekf ^yrski^]  cfdbiumif 
7i/«»;  cydottMiUiii  oaMMMf)  persicum.  ^Moftf 
enica,  #r«ir,  which  Chey  ooiTii|>c  loM^-wifv  » 
if  it  took  its  name  f  ituti  the  ait^  anaidoi  mn 
miniM,  «  Miii*A',  ot  gimh^l^rwg :  fiid  thOB  tne 
'  ^mm/  and  Jum6di  is  traMlrnvd  t»  <lth«r 


thin^thus  tew  Novell  ^  <|ttdMiei  chMM^  Atfibi 
«kNM.  Since  thfe  origin  of  tfletf^  and  mmxf 
odien>  holirever  Ibrced,  it  rrilltnt^ic  ought  t» 
appear  no  wonder  to  any  otie.tf  the  acftiwai 
have  thiit  dlifigrared  MaA^,  ^ttptMlfm  thtf 
■o  much  a^Fxted  mono#fIlabk*»  ittu^  fv  ttnlif 
them  sound  the  softer ^  tkKdc  tbiblibert]r  of 
maiming,  taking  away,  chatfginf,  MUip^Mfiri^, 
and  softetfing  them. 

But  while  we  derite  th<K«  tram  tlie  Latin,! 
do  not  meaji  to  aay,thtft  Hisrtff  tff  them  did  flot 
immediately  come  to  t»  freul  tAf  Slxon,  DaaiHht 
Patch,  and  Tenwnick  hw^tfa^  and  other  dia- 
lects, and  iome  taken  tacftt  lately  from  th^* 
flench  or  Italians  or  Spttiitfrdft 

Thrsame  word,  accordingto  itsdiflercttt  iig»> 
nfBcacvmi,  often  hiii  a  dmCTMM  orij^jiii' ;  as  ft 
Star  0  kn^dwy  from  fiM%  httt  to-^r,  tHiene^ 
Sirtk^  Urn^  hmim^  ceMiefl  frOii  >»4ir/#;  and  a  ^^, 
at  Ittst  If  it  be  af  Ladn  ^HjMial,  from  ^. 
Thus  /»f r^,  a  fish,  from  >#r«*,  out  ^cd,  a  mea- 
aare,  from  ptrtie*^  and  Ukewite  h  >Mrr4%  ^o 
•fnlfvt  from  pr//«^> ;  but  4tttt^  aft  enchant»ent| 
by  which  it  is  believed  that  the  bottndaries  are 
•0  fixed  in  hitidtf,  that  none  dan  pass  thcM 
against  the  master's  #ift»  from  tstpelUi  afid 
^/,  a  mettCnger,  from  tfiiflA ;  whence  f««>r/, 
pod^tpe*^  or  p4^*ptf,  Tfautf  ^r^cM,  otfrftmr^  from 
Jfigtsn ;  but /rmsr,  an  atchitectc^aic  word,  frooi 
«i^A0r»«(b«t/r«ri/,  for  e/»M,  from  Frrils;  or  per- 
haps  from /r^fKv,  as  ^^g  yWoTf  iSf  than  any 
pther'for  keeping  thst  the  cold. 

There  are  many  words  aihon^  usj  rven  mo- 
posyllables,  cxnnpbtiudti  of  two  pr  Aior^  worda^ 
at  least  serving  instead  of  com^tinds,  and  coAk- 
|yrising  the  s^mficalion  of  more  wordf  than 
cfne;  as  from  sertjt  xrtdfll  tomH  **••//;  f*oiii 
fi^^wl  and  dmnce,  pratMi  ftoM  n  of  the  yerb  naff 
or  ttaftdftndaff,  ismadb  tf^mti  from  i/ter. and 

J^rdjf,  stfirdy;  frAII  ^  Of  ^/f  OT  ^^m,  aftdo*/, 
comes  f>Mrf ;  frcAn  the  Aime  %*,  wkh'  the  ter- 
mination iKf  is  i^/ir*^  and  addinrsifN  sjUmott\ 
tnd  from  the  sanA*  ^t  with  /«,  it  t^r,  #ilich 
onhr  diilers  from  tfi^ut  in  that  it  is  smaller,  and 
Witn  less  noise  and  force ;  but  ykt/f<r  is,  because 
pf  the  obscure  v,  soteethin^  between  tftii  and- 
titotit ;  and  by  reason  of  a<l«n^  ^  it  int-hoaiM  a 
frequent  iteration  amJ  iK»t8e,.hut  obsearely  coo* 
ibsod:  whereas  >^tfrr<r,o&  accomit  elf  f he  thatper 
and  clearer  vo^irel  ^i  itotiftiafres  a  more  fdiltiAtot 
poise,  in  which  it  chi^  MTets  from  tfMttr, 
From  the  same  t(i  and  the  tenranafiDn  ttrk^ 
ifomes  tpark,  sfgni^icg  a  tingle  emission  Of  ih*e 
iHth  z  noise ;  narncf^,  tfi  the  emission  j  ^  the 
more  acute  noise,  and  ^  the  mute  eniiwumflu 
intimates  its  being  suddenly  terminated  5  bdt  by 
adding  /,  is  made  the  frcqtifematil%  »fMrM,  The 
same  sp  hj  addmg  r,  that  ts'i^i  hnplies  a  more 
Uvelv  impetus  of  difftfsin^  or  ^^andingitaelf ; 
townich  adding  the  termrtiaHon  isf  it  becomelr. 
fprmf ;  its*  vigour  %pf  iTftpwts;  ft*  sharpness  the 
termination  ing ;  and  k^ly  i»  su'ute  and  tVefmi* 
|»in»,  endintf  in  themmscoiieonanie,^leiioteft  the 
sudden  ending  of  anv  motion,  that  iti^  meant  in 
iuprimar}'  n^oiiiciit'iou,  ot  ii  klngie,  not  a  cpm* 


iiTlriliiiritiliflkii  TMiiidni  f^>#sf ihmtfj 
htaaaiaithdi«rM;aBiltodiMdtti»afan.    , 
t<r,aAdA«tBeeiheong^dfaiytttBr;Mt»    ' 
^fi||,  10  Mninaia  { aod  vhr%,  oat  si  dar  ftwr 
saasODSk    FramtbaMOM^lr.ndMr^isfonnld 
9pnii$^  and  with  th«  MtaaaaihMi  fv  4^\  ^    I 
whiebtliefollo«H«^for  tliriil^iaK,isth«    i 

fmm  or  ghMaar  bodf  ^»f^  af  a  deadtwt  I 
steadd^flOteaaaualteskaK.  hi  Hoe  awniMer, 
fftffu  t^  oi  ll»Tlrb  i»4v«i  and  M.^omvrm 
andi/i^R  noMlthaiaHM«»vAadd»iatdiifla*  \ 
tion  "fr^y  is  made  ifrwgii* ;  and  this  gt  imports, 
but  WRmHk  liny  great  noise,  by  rttsoo  ol  At 
obaciire  MhitOi  of  ^  4o#rf>a,  in  Ifte  ttaiaier, 
from  «lsMraapdfs//ia  made  arctf}  aariahaoiiiii 
the, same  seine  m  tnnUik^  fron  ohiwer  flbne 
ahdrwUfa^  ThiKgyvf  •f^s^AiiCOBpOBBded 
otgfavf  and  rMg*;  and  im^^  fraaA  «M«for  im 
and<//Mdfi«. 

Th  thcir^  c^etvsft¥6tai  M  is  ^sf  td  discover 
great  sagachy  and  grtat  extravagance,  ail 
abiKty  to  do  mcich  defeated  by  the  desire  of 
dt>ing  ihore  thin  etioagh.  It  may  bfc  re- 
marRcd, 

1.  That  WalUs'i  dtif^tioht  are  bften  «d 
made,  that  by  the  same  licen^  any  language 
may  be  dediKcd  from  any  o^her. 

2.  That  he  jnaket  no  dlsthictlon  between 
words  immediatefy  derived  by  w  from  the 
LatiA,  and  those  which,  beiiAg  cbpted  froth 
other  languages,  can  therefore  afford  ffo  ex- 
ample  of  the  fife Aius  of  the-Eogtith  lattguage, 
or  Its  Iat*s  of<Jerrvatron. 

3.  That  he  derives  from  the  Latin,  often 
vrkh  great  harshAes*  a«d  violeaca,  words  ap. 
pareotly  Teutonick;  jHid  Uierefore(»  accord- 
ing to  his  own  declaration,  probably  older 
than  the  tongue  to  which  he  rtfenr  theiii. 

4.  That  sonrie  of  hii  dcrivau(Aift  art  ap- 
parently erroneous. 


SYNTAX. 

The  esUblished  practice  Of  gtammarfani  re 
qttires  diat  I  should  here  treat  of  tfri  Syntax 
but  our  langoage  has  ao  little  infloctibti,*  or  va 
riety  of  terminations,  that  its  cofM^mcticm  ne 
ther  requires  Aor  admits  many  rules.  Wdlf 
therefore  has  totaOy  negleeted  it ;  and  Jonsoi 
whose  desire  of  fitifiowing  thi  wikcis  upiioii  tf; 
leslrned  hmguages  made  him  think  a  syntax  ii 
*spens4bly  necessary,  has  (mbhidi^  sttch  peti 
obse/vwions  as  ^ere  better  omitted. 

r  'the  verK  as  ia  other  langoagrav  as^e 
with  ttie  nominative  m  numlicr  mtsd  perioi 
a^  TbciBjii€ufr9kg9od\  he  rtm  t&  Seiah. 
Our  adjectives  and  pmnoena   «re   hiv 

riablc.    , 

Of  i«ro  stsbstanrite^  tht  «otm  (>ttaaes$iTe 
the  genitive ;  as.  Hit ftiititf* s  ^Ufty  5  The  stt 
Beqt. 

1  Verbs  tVansitivc  require  an  oblique  ca: 
a?f  hU  ktin  me ;  Ymfear  bim* 

AW  prepositions  require  an  ^bltaue  ca 
as,  i/r  gave  this  to.  atre ;  He  ieak  ibit  tvexn  < 
lie  saj'i  ibii  of  me-,  He  came  with  wc^ 


KN6U8H  TOHfiXra.  ' 


liuMI 


fuaoM,  io  omit  |ji«r  Itro* 
M  UEaoiif  i^lnfiyj  by 

PlfJmm^tJ^M^a^m'   But  a»  ^  Jlawioi  of 
matt  are  iochided  in  the  idee  c^  e  ^aaimar,  I 

fmt^  •evpritet  ^ribsefy^  or  the  rnloi  of 
pvQBimdation ;  and  ortfmfttry;,  ^^  law*  of 


PftOMireiATfoir  it  jfHt,  w^'%i^ 
MMV'uM  111  woper  foUMy  nHi  whes'^every 
sellable  hM  its  proper  aooent,  ^,  ^h^  in 
IifjHilil  ir^^niflcarion  Is  tilie  Mine,  4tt  mper 
fwttk^.  '  ' 

explained;  ajia  rules  for  the  ae^evit  or  quan« 
Ikl  Ji;e^t  e^Ao>  »^ '  Wflg  fliljcct 
to  umtmieraDie  excepuons.  Such  iH>wever  as  I 
^▼er^,qr  fgn^fd,.!  sl^U  ^^«rejprppy^ ., 

I.  Of  dk^llablet  formed  bjr  affiziog  a  ter« 
■MBatMi^  ^  former  eyHme  ii  commonly 
accemed ;  as,  Mdishf  Afgdomf  Acust^  ^ui^t 

ms^  fkimessy  g04Ujff  miefyt  Artist, 

<.  DiiiijjbMei  formed  kj  prefixMg  a  eyU 
labfc  to  the  radical  won),  bare  commonly 
tfaf  icwnr  en  the  iattefi  •§  f^  ^ifr|  H^be- 
ita%  if  bistowm 

3*  Of  dissyllablea  which  are  at  once  nouns 

o^^hmff  u4  (be  j^opii  •»  .d^  foniMf 
l^lbMei  m^i^4f»iMitm4^s(aU%  ipi/tminh 


rule  lias  manr  exceptions^  "tliougli 
vertie  sd^om  have  theff  accent  on  the  former, 
yet  noBBs  olUn  have  it  oo  the  latter  syllable; 

4.  All  dissyllablea  ending  inj^,  as  er6n^\ 
in  mr^  as  Abater,  ftwwr ;  In  0fc»,  as  v/Ultw^ 
wMbWf  tsoeptoMowi  mUi^i^MitU^hiblei 
in  iii^  as  baiisb  i  ynU^M  €4m6rifi,  cdssock  i 
in  Ur^wmuhJttteri  in  figf,  as ostw/;  in  ^Vy 
ufiim^  ui  «fy«  fi|s.fpkirf|  ncpantlhe  former 

S*JDn9Unb(9  noansintfTp  as<^«>«r,  M/. 
4cr,  liaTe  tke  accent  on  the  former  syllable. 

6.  Dissyllable. Terbs  terminating  in  acQi^so- 
mam  and  r^fimd,  as  tom^ise,  escaft }  or  having 
a  dtphtbong  in  iUe  last  syllafale,  as  ^fpSase^ 
r€vM%  or  aiding  UufwaMaosants^  as  mind\ 
Inna jbciicceat  on  At  litttr.sytlahle, 

7.  DissyUable  noons  having  a  diphthong 
a  tke' latter ayllaUe,  hare  commonly-t^eit 
acoeat  on  the  latter  syllable,  as  afplauu\ 
exceiit  *w«rclr  m  «ia^  at  ^I^m,  aniafi^. 

5.  TfiasylkMcs  fgottcd  Iw  MUkig  J  ter- 
***rfir-,  or  prefixing  a  syllable*  retain  their 
accent  on  the  radical  word,  as  l&velauss^  tin^ 
4€nms^  ^tMcmiur,  wSf^fff  ft/uuU^  /#• 
9«ilfer,  cimmiMltng^  eommindiHgi  assurance. 

f .  Tmsyiiahki  cading  in  «ai,  ai  grdaoM, 


accent  the  first. 

10.  TrissyllablesandiBg  in  ^  fwr,  and  of^^ 
accent  the  first  syllable,  as  amnttnance^  con-^ 
tinence^  drmmnentt  imminent^  ^^aai^  propof 
gattx  except  they  be  derired  from  words  baT« 
In^  «h«  accent  on  ^  last,  as  cotftnviancef  ae* 
fHdinuuice%  or  the  middle  syllable  hath  a 
▼owel  before  two  coolonakts,  ^^Mlgate. 

««. TrissylkWer  «ndio^  in  j*»  u  ^tity^ 
spicify^  Ivberty^  vk/ay,  subsidy^  commonly  ac« 
cent  the  first  syllable.  ^ 

12.  TrissyJUbhle^  i^  j^  or  U,  f^nt  the 
first  syllable,  as  i^ii/^, /i^^ftrf  i  txccpt  dis^ 
ci^y  and  soipe  words  wjii^  ijaw  a  position, 
as  ex&mfky  epistle* 

13.  TrissjrUaUes  in  ufU  commo^  accent 
the  first  sylbbl^i  jui  plenitude^ 

14.  Trissyllabies  ending  in  ator  or  a/mt, 
as  o^/irav^Qr  konringin  ike  anddfe  syllable 
a  diphthong,  as  md^vmr^  or  a  vowel  be* 
fore  tvi(0  cdnsonaiM,  wa  dmdstsfi^  ascent  the 
middle  syllabie. 

15.  TaiiejnUaUaaahat  tare.tkieip^ficctnt  oa 
the  last  syllable  arc  coaaoKmly  (French,  aa 
acfm^sce,  repartje,  ptag/nine  j  or  wco'ils  form- 
ed %)y  prefitttjg  one  or  tw(i  syH^bles  to  an 
acute  ^lable,  as  imma(kre,  overcfdrge. 

16.  roltsyllables.  Or  words  of  jnorc  than 
three  syllables,  foUow  tfoe  acc^ny  of  the 
words  fracfi  which  they  are  derivf  d,  as  arrom 
gating,  cSntinency,  inedntinesttfy;  commendakU^ 
communicabUneij,  We  shovlfi  (hffofore  say, 
disputak^  indiipuifitUt  rather  thao  disputabjje^ 
indisfuiaMe ;  fn^i  advertisemep^  ijsy^herthaa 
advirtisemeni» 

17.  Words  Ip  ion  Have  the  ac^ptnpon  the 

iion\  words  in  atour  or  at^  on  the  penult,  aa 
didicdior. 

18.  Word}  ending  w  4f  commenly  have  the 
accent  on  the  fint  syil«bk»  m  dmiimkki  unless 
the  secpM  syllable.havie  a  vowelhefore  two 
consonants,  9M^e(M|r^^^ 

49.  Worils  ea<i^  ia  ew  hvtt  the  accent 
on  the  antepenult,  as  wdnms^  votuptnbus, 

SQ*  Wpirds  end^i)g  ia  pr  h^ye  their  accent 
on  the  antepenult,  aa  pusillanimity^  (Ktjivxiy. 

These>^  arc  noifdswMcd  aa  complete  or 
infaUiUe,  out  psooqsed  as  ^useful.  Almost 
every  rule  of  every  iWi^age  has  its^xeeptions  ; 
and  m  ^glish,  as  in  other  tonsues,  muqi  must 
be  learned  by  exapnple  and  auUionty.  Perhaps 
more  and  better  rules  may  be  given,.  th|(t  have 
ese^^edmy  obscrvatioiL 

Versification  is  the  arrangement  of  a 
tf  oaio  nup^bcr  of  ^yilab)es  apowdiig^fto.cer- 
tain  laws. 

The  feet  of  oar  verses  ar^  either  iambfck, 
as  oA^ft,  cr€ife\  or  irochaicl^,  as  b%,  lofty. 

Al^r  jambick  measure  co^pr^es  «aim 
pt  {bur  syllables. 


Most  |;ood,  most  fair, 
Or  things  as  rare, 


tuiiv 


A  GRAMMAK  OFr.THE 


Toadlyoa'tlmt;     ^ 
For  all  the  «oit 
Words  can  bestow. 
So  poorly  show 
Upoo  your  praiic, 
That  all  the  ways 
Sense  hath»  come  short. 

With  ravish'd  ears 
The  monarch  bean.     . 


Jkayimu 


Dryden, 


0/  sixy 


This  while  wc  art  abrosd»- 
Shall  we  ndt  touch  our  lyre  ? 

Shall  we  not  sing  an  odef 
Shall  that  holy  fire 

In  us  that  strongly  giow'd. 
In  this  cold  air  expire } 

Though  in  the  utmost  Peak 

A  while  we  do  remain. 
Amongst  the  moamahis  bleak,         " 
Expos'd  to  sleet  and  rain; 
.    .  Ko  s|mt  our  hours-  shall  break,  - 
To  exflKise  our  vekk. 

What  though  bright  Phoebus'  beama 
Refresn  the  southern  ground,  ^ 
^  And  though  the  princely  Thames 
With  beautepus  nymphs  aboundj. 

And  by  old  Camb<:r's  urearos    ^    • . 
Bf  many  wonders  found : 

'    Yet  many  rivers  clear 

.    Here  glide  in  silver  swathes ; 
And  what  of  all  thosV'dear,     * 

Buxton's  deligous  baths, 
Strong  ale  and  noble  chear,  , 

T*  assuage  breem  wiattfe^s  scathes; 

In  places  far  and  near. 
Or  ikffloiis  or  obictfre, 
•    Where  wholsom  \%  the  air, 
9       Or  where  the  mo<t  impure, 
All  times  and «very^ir here,  '■• 

.    -    -«« The  mne  is  stW  in  ure.    Dritftw. 

Of  eight,  which  is  the  lifua.I  ipeasure  of 
ihort  poems.  ''  '' 

And  may  irlaM'ffiy  weary  8j^e 

Find  out  the  peaceful  h'^rmltSge, 
The  hairy  go\*n,.atid.lno$sy  cell,*  ^  , 
Where  1  may  sit  and  nightly  spell , 
Of  ev*ry  star  the  ^ky  doth  shew. 
And  er  ry  herb  that  sips  the  dew. 

'    Of  ten,  which  it  the  common  measure  of 
heroick  and  tragick  poetry. 

Full  in  the  midst  of  this  created  space. 
Betwixt  fceav'o,  earth,  and  skies,  there 
sttnds  a  place 
^  Conlintttgon  all  three  i  with  triple  bound ;  1 
Whence  all  things,  though  r€OK>te,  are  t 
vtew'd  around,  f 

Ar<}  tlu^herbrmgtheirundulauiig  fouad*  J 


The  palace  (/laudfta^t^^mtof  pow'ry 
Plac'd  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  tow'r. 

-  A  thousand  wiiidfiig«ilti«Cij0Ha»4'«vMe 
Retetlne  of  fredi  reports  alHowSag-tUe  \  - 
A  chouyand  cvaattiei  in  thdwaifersrs  nurfc ) 
Nor  gate  nor  ban  exclude<the  bosy  trsde. 

<    T  is  built  of  brass,  the  'better  te  diffme 
Tht  spreading  sounds,  and  multipljf  the 

' '  -    news;  *'  •••••'. M 

Where  echoes  in  ripcated-eihoeVlpt^y: 

'    Ai^art  for  ever  hUi^  and^a  Aigbt  ud 

Nor  silence  is  within,  nor  volq^  eapxcsii 
.  f^t  a  dMf  m^  oi  «m94f  ^\m  ^wr  cetsc  \ 

Qfinii»M%  and  cMing*  lik|B,,<he  hoilojr 
•      '■'■••  roar 
,    Oftidea  receding  frpm  th'  i^yuk^diborcj 

t)r*like  the  broken  thunder,  b^^/rov 

'  ^Whea  Jore  to  ditMAce  drivet^he  nDine 
war. 
The  courts  are  iai*d  Wtth  a  rtamftuoot 

dm 
Of  crowds,  or  issiijng  f6nh;  di'ent'ring 
in*  ■..;       .i/:;.. 

V . ,  A  thorpugh-fare  of  d$ws  ;  wJ)>re.«Mne  de* 

,  vise    . 
..  Thif^.^eyer  be^r^,  some,  i|^i^le  .4ruth 

with  lies:  ,.     .  v- 

:,The  troubled  air  with  eqkptjr  sounds  they 
•  bea^,  .     r^ 

>  latent  to  hear,  aad'tager  to  cepeat* 

'  Jn^'thek^'m^ures  tlst  acte«tt  «re  to  bt 
plated  oh' even  syllables';  and  every  line  coo* 
sidered  hy  itself  is  more  hanttealoul  as-  thie 
rule  is  more  strictlv  observed/  ^*The  taha- 
tioos  nfcessar^r  p  plcasijirej  beipngao  the  Art 
of  pQe\r.y^A\fit  to  the  ri^  gf. jjraojftwr. . , . ,  ^ 
■i     "     ■ ,    ■•  \' '    -)  •  ••'.'•fi  » •»} .     . 

Our  trochaick  mcasmtitfttre 

Of  three'' syllabipi,  .  ''^  *     \  " 

«  ''Here  we  rtisy  - 

»'  ^     ^   Think  and  |5r^,  -•     ^ 

^  '         Bt?ft)re'death  '^*  ■  •    -• i-wi.  ..      -. 

"  '^    *    '  Stbpt^oulr  breath  ?i^'  »••    ;  ••     ♦•- 

"  .Other  joys.  .  j.-i     j 

Arc  but  coySi '-    •  ^nAok^s  Angic 


Otiiyt, 


4n  the  days  of  oldv  ' 
Stories  pixialy  told,  *  ■  • 
-*  I^vtrs  feit  Mitey .  Old  Bali^ 


"  Of  seven,  "  ' 

i  »i.  \  ,     .        .  .  .        5.    • 

-Foireat  pteee  of  w«U^ortti*d  earthy 
'  l^fge^Mi  thus  your  liaughity  birtb. 

In  these.measures  the  tcccx^  is  tp  be  pla< 
0«  the  odd  syllables^    "    ," .  /\ 
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Izskv 


I  AWAiw  in  use, 
■odflkivA  thft  rcM  tbQie  of  M«w  agh<f  add  m 
vMhL  Our  iuidcnt  poets  wn>tc!vtnM«oiiic»» 
oaci  of  twichrc  0]rU«bfa«»  at  Draytoft's  Polysl* 
kioBi 


Ora  the  Cambrian  ihirei  their  heads  thajt 

bear  to  high, 
iLad  faith*st  survey  their  soils  with  ao  ambi^ 

tKNIS  ejCy 
Mertinia  for  ner  hiUsi  as  for  their  matchless 

crowds, 
The  nearest  that  are  said  to  kits  the  wand*iinf 

cknids, 
Sipedal  andicDce  cratci,  ofiesded  with  the 

throng. 
That  she  of  all  the  rest  neglected  was  so 

Jong; 
iUl^p^g  for  hcndf ,  when  through  the  Saz« 

on*t  pride 
The  godlike  race  of  Bmte  to  Serern's  setting 

side 
Were  cruelly  enforc*d,  her  moBntains  did  re* 

lieve 
Thoae  whom  devourii^  war  else  every  where 

did  grieve. 
Aad  when  afl  Wales  beside  (by  fortune  or  by 

might) 
Unco  her  ancient  foe  res^'d  her  ancient 

right, 
A  constant  majden  still  ihe  only  did  remain. 
The  last  her  genuine  laws  which  stoutly  did 

retain. 
And  MM  each  one  is  pnds'd  for  her  peculiar 

things. 
So  only  she  is  rich  in  mountains,  meres,  and 

And  hoiUs  hoaelf  as  great  in  her  superiOuous 

W9MU, 

At  others  by  their  towns  and  fruif ul  tiUage 

gTKU 

And  of  fourteen,  as  Chapman's  Homer. 

Afid  as  the  mind  of  wch  a  man,  that  hath  a 

long  way  gone. 
And  either  knowrth  not  his  way,  or  else 

would  let  alone 
Ifis  purpos*d  journey,  is  distract. 

The  measures  of  twelve  and  fourteen  sylla- 
Ues  were  often  miogled  by  our  old  poets,  some- 
timei  in  alternate  lines,  and  sometimet  in  alter* 
Mceoovplcts. 

The  venc  of  twelve.syUables,  called  an  A!ex- 
'  nr»  is  now  only  used  to  dxveriify  heroick 


jtto^  soft  lyridc  meaMre^oP  wnm  fonMBg 
altematdy  of  eight  syllables  and  six. 

She,  to  receive  thy  radiant  name. 

Selects  a  whiter  space. .  F4Mi$t^ 

When  an  shall  praise,  and  ev'ry  lay 

Devote  a  wreadi  to  thee. 
That  day,  for  come  it  will,  that  day' 

Shall  I  lament  to  see.       ImwHh  Ft^ 

Beneath  this  tomb  an  infant  lies. 

To  earth  whose  body  lent, 
Hereafter  shall  more  glorious  ris6b 

But  not  more  innocent. 
When  the  Archangel's  trump  ihall  bloir« 

And  souls  to  bodies  join. 
What  crowds  shall  wish  their  lives  beioar 

Had  been  as  short  as  thine !      Wmle^ 

We  have  another  measure,  ^ery  quick  and 
lively,  ind  therefore  much  us«i  in  songs,  which 
may  be  called  the  amn/tutitk^  in  which  the  ao* 
cent  rests  upon  every  third  syllable. 

May  I  govern  my  pAssions  with  Absolute  sw£y. 
Ana  grow  wiser  and  better  as  life  wears  awiy. 

Pr.P^. 

In  this  measure  a  syllable  is  often  retrenched 
from  the  first  foot,  as 

Diogenes  siirly  and  prpiSd.  Dr.  ^i^ 

When  present  we  16ve,and  when  absent  agrieg 
I  think  not  of  I'ris  nor  Tris  of  m6.       Drydmm 

These  measures  are  varied  by  maify  combine 
ations,  and  sometimes  by  double  endings,  either 
with  or  without  rhyme,  as,  in  the  ^^roifkmfa- 
sure, 

T  IS  the  divinity  that  stirs  wltbim  ut ; 

1^  is  Heav'n  itself  that  points^ut  an  Atnafigr^ 

And  intimates  eternity  to  man.  ^^ ' 


)th,  but  Dryden  uught  to  \ 

*,  the  futUresounding  line,  r 
mmrtA*  mud  ttttrgy  dgvinf,       ] 


WaBer  was  smooth,  but  Dryden  uught  to 

jwn 
Tke  varied  vctm 
ni  h^  wt0Jtukk  mmrtAf  mud  eittrgjdn/l 


Thai 


i  OL  the  Alexiodrine  must  be  at  the 


aiacbtytfaUe 

Tbf  Terse  of  fourteen  fyllables  is  sow  broken 


So  in  that  of  eight  syllables. 

They  neither  added  nor  confounded. 

They  neither  wanted  nor  abounded.      FrioK 

In  that  of  seven, 

For  resistance  I  could  fear  none. 
But  with  twenty  ships  had  done 

What  thou,  brave  and  nappy  Vernon, 
Hast  atchiev'd  with  six  auone.  CitvuKm 

In  that  of  six, 

T  was  when  the  seas  were  roaring 

With  hollow  blasts  of  wind, 
A  damsel  lay  deploriujr,  i 

All  on  a  rock  reclin'd.  C^y^ 

In  the  anapestick, 

When  terrible  tempests  assail  us, 
And  mountainous  billows  afiright. 

Nor  power  nor  wealth  can  avail  us. 
But  skilful  industry  steers  right.        Bai/mL 

To  these  measures,  and  their  laws,  may  be  re* 
duced  every  species  of  £a£^sh  y 
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WlMiA  two  short  vowels  coalesce  into  one     ^j^,^  forsudi  a.  a«  not  yet  inituitedin 
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DICTIONARY 


OF  THE 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


A  THE  first  letter  of  the  European 
^  alphabets,  has,  m  the  English  lan- 
'  guage»  three  different  souildsy 
which  may  be  termed  the  broad,  open, 
and  aleoder. 

The  broad  sound,  resembling  that  of  the 
German  a^  is  found  in  many  of  our 
monosyllables,  as-a//,  vialU  maitt  salt^ 
in  which  a  is  pronounced  as  au  in  cawe^ 
or  tnv  in  lm<iUm  Many  of  these  words 
were  anciently  written  with  au,  as  satdtf 
vyauik;  which  happens  to  be  still  re- 
tained 'm  fault.  This  was  probably  the 
ancient  sound  of  the  Saxons,  since  it  is 
almost  uniformly  preserved  in  the  rustic 
pronunciation,  and  the  northern  dialects, 
as  mam  for  marif  baund  for  band. 

A  open,  not  unlike  the  a  of  the  Italians, 
is  fband  infatbert  rather^  and  more  ob« 
^MXt\j  infancy 9 fasU  &c. 

A  slender  or  close,  is  the  peculiar  a  of  the 
£ogltsh  language,  resembling  the  sound 
of  the  French  e  masculine,  or  diphthong 
ai  in  paut  or  perhaps  a  middle  sound 
between  them,  or  between  the  a  and  e  ; 
to  this  the  Arabic  a  is  said  nearly  to  ap- 
proach. Of  this  sound  we  have  examples 
in  the  words  plaeey  face^  vuojte;  and  ail 
those  that  terminate  ^i  ation,  as  relation^ 
nathny  generation, 

A  is  thort,  as  gtojjf  grass  ;  or  long,  as 
glaze^  graze  :  it  is  marked  long,  gene- 
rally l^  aa  r  final,  plane^  or  by  an  / 
added,  as  p/atn.  The  short  a  h  open, 
the  long  a  close. 

I.  A,  an  article  set  before  nouns  of  the 
sngolar  number ;  a  man,  a  tree ;  de- 
noting the  number  one^  as,  a  man  is 
coming ;  that  is,  no  more  than  me;  or 
an  indefinite  indtcationi  as,  a  man  may 
come  this  way,  that  is,  any  man.  This 
article  has  no  plural  sigiUfication.  Be- 
fore a  word  bc^ning  with  a  ^owdy  it 
VOL.  I,      ^^     ^ 


is  written  an^  as,  anox^  an  egg,  of  which 
a  is  the  contraction. 
a.  A,  taken  materially,  or  for  itself,  is  a 
noun  ;  as,  a  great  A^  a  little  a. 

3.  A  is  placed  before  a  participle,  or  partf- 
^ipial  noun  ;  and  is  considered  by  Wallis 
as  a  contraction  of  atf  when  it  is  put  be- 
fore a  word  denoting  some  action  not 
yet  finished ;  as,  I  am  a  walking.  It 
also  seems  to  be  anciently  contracted 
from  a/,  when  placed  before  local  sur- 
names i  as,  Thomas  a  Hecket.  In  other 
cases  it  seems  to  signify  toy  like  the 
French  a, 

A  hunting  Chloe  went.  Pri%r* 

They  go  •  b«gging  to  a  bankrupt's  door. 

May  i>eace  still  dumber  by  theie  purling  &ua- 
tains! 
"UTiich  we  may  every  year 
Find  when  we  come  a  fishing  here.        H^otion, 

Now  the  men  fell  a  rubbing  of  armour,  which 
a  great  while  had  bin  oiled.  fVetim, 

He  will  knap  the  spears  a  pieces  with  his 
teeth.  Morg*  Ant'uL  Atbm, 

Another  falls  a  ringing  a  Pescennius  Niger, 
and  judiciously  distinguishes  the  sound  of  it  to 
be  modern.  AJJiton  on  Mtdalt* 

4.  A  has  a  peculiar  signification,  denoting 
the  proportion  of  one  thing  to  another. 
Thus  we  say.  The  landlord  hath  a  hund- 
red a  year  ;  The  ship'i.  crew  gained  a 
thousand  pounds  a  man. 

The  river  Inn  passes  through  a  wide  open 
country,  during  all  iu  course  thtough  Bavaria  ; 
which  IS  a  voyage  of  two  days,  after  the  rate  of 
twenty  leagues  a  day.  Add'^on  on  Italy, 

5.  A  is  used  in  burlesque  poetry,  to  length-, 
en  out  a  syllable,  without  adding  to  the 
sense. 

For  cloves  and  nutmegs  to  the  line-a. 
And  even  for  oranges  to  China.  Dryden* 

6.  A  is  sometimes,  in  fanruUar  writing, 
put  by  a  barbarous  corruption  iot  be  $ 
as,  will  a  come,  for  wiQ  be  come. 

7.  Aj  io  composition,  seems  to  have  some- 
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times  the  power  of  the  French  a  in  x 
these  phrases,  ^  droity  a  gaucbcf  &c. ; 
and  sometimes  to  be  contracted  from 
atf  asy  asuUf  (uhp^\  a/hot  f  asleep^  athirit^ 
aware.  ^    . 

I  gin  to  be  a^wury  of  the  tun ; 
And  wish  the  state  4f  th'  irorM  were  now  un- 
done. Sbahptaret  Maelxtb, 
And  now  a  lu-eeze  from  shore  Began  to  blow : 
The  sailors  ship  their  oars,  and  cease  to  tow ; 
Then  hoist  their  yards  U'tripy  and  all  their  .sails 
Let  fall,  to  court  the  wind  and  catch  the  gales. 
Jbryden*t  Ceyse  and  AUyonc, 
A  little  house  with  trees  ^v-row, 
Apd^lik^  its  master,  very  low.    Popes  Horaee* 
%,  A  is  sometimes  redundant ;  as,  arise-» 
arwucy  awake;  the  same  with  rise,  rouse, 
wake. 
9.  A,  in  abbreviation,  stands  for  artium^ 
or  arts ;  as,  a.  b.  bachelor  of  arts,  ar- 
tium  bacealaureus  :  a.m.  master  of  arts, 
artium  maghter :   or,  anno  /  as,  A.  d. 
anno  domini, 
AB,  at  the  beginning  of  the  names  of 
places,  generally  shows  that  they  have 
some  relation  to  an  abbey,  as  Abingdon. 

Gibson, 

Aba'ck.  a</v.  [from  hack.']    Backward. 

Obsolete. 

But  when  they  ctme  where  thou  thy  skill 

didst  show. 

They  drew  mbmfit^  u  half  with  shame  con- 

Ibund.  Spetutr*i  Poiioraltm 

ABA'CTOK.  «.  s.  [Latin.]  One  who 
drives  away  or  steals  cattle  in  herds,  or 
great  numbers  at  once,  in  distinction 
from  those  that  steal  only  a  sheep  or 
two.  Blount, 

ABACUS.  «.  J.  [tatin.] 

s.  A  counting-table,  anciently  used  in  caU 
culatlons. 

ft.  [In  architecture.]  The  uppermost  mem- 
ber of  a  column,  which  serves  as  a  sort 
of  crowning  both  to  the  capital  and  co- 
lumn. Diet, 

Ab  A^FT.  adv.  [of  abapcan.  Sax,  behind.] 
From  the  forepart  of  the  ship,  toward 
the  stem.  Dkt, 

Abai'sance.  n.  s,  [from  the  French 
abasjseTf  to  depress,  to  bring  down.]  An 
act  of  reverence  ;  a  bow,  Obeysance  is 
considered  by  Skinner  as  a  corruption  of 
abalsancef  but  is  now  universally  used. 

To  ABAXIENATE.  v.  a.  [from  abaHeno^ 
JLat.]  To  make  that  another's  v^bich 
was  our  own  before.  A  term  of  the  civil 
law,  not  much  used  in  common  speech. 

A  B  A  L I E  N  A^T  I  o  N .  J9.  J.  {^okaiienatio^  Lat .  ] 
The  act  of  giving  up  one's  right  to  an- 
other person  ;  or  a  making  over  an  es- 

'  tate,  goods,  or  chattels,  by  sale,  or  due 
•  course  of  law.  Dicti 

^^  Aba'kd.  v.  a.  [A  word  contracted 
from  abandon^  but  not  nowJn  use.  See 
'Abandon.]    To  forsake. 

They  stronger  are 
Than  they  which  sought  at  first  their  helping 

hand. 
And  Vortigcr  enforced  the  kingdom  to  abmuL 
Sfietuers  Airy  Q^tgettt 

T9  ABA^KDON.  V.  0^  [abandonner,  Fr. 


ABA 

Derived,  according  to  Menagtf  from  the 
Italian  abandonare,  which  signifies  to 
forsakte  his  colours ;  bandum  [yexillm] 
deserere,  Pasquier  thinks  it  a  coalition 
of  a  ban  dwiner^  to  give  up  to  a  pro* 
scri^tioQ ;  in  which  sense  we,  at  this 
day,  mention  the  ban  of  the  empire. 
Ban,  in  our  own  old  dialect,  stgniaes  a 
curse  i  and  to  abandon^  if  considered  as 
Ciompounded  between '  French  and  Sax- 
on, 18  exactly  equivalent  to  diris  devo* 
'vere,'] 
X.  To  give  up,  resign,  or,  quit :  often  fol- 
lowed by  the  particle  to. 

If  she  be  so  abandon  dt9  her  scmtow 
As  it  is  spoke,  she  never  wUl  adroit  me. 

Sbohp.  Twd/th  Nigbt, 

The  passiv-e  gods  behold  the  Greeks  defile 
Their  temples,  and  abandon  to  the  spoil 
Their  own  abodes ;  we,  feeble  few,  conspire 
To  save  a  sinking  town,  involv'd  in  fire. 

I  Drydent  MnetJ. 

Who  is  he  so  abandoned  to  sottish  cruehy,  as 
to  thhik,  that  a  clod  of  earth  in  a  sack  noLj  ever, 
by  eternal  shaking,  receive  the  fabric  of  man's 
body  ?  Bmiityt  Sermotu, 

Must  he,'  whose  altan  mi  the  Phrygian  shore 
With  freauent  rites,  and  pure,  tvow'd  thy 

pow  r. 
Be  doom*d  the  worst  of  human  ills  to  phive, 
Unbless*d,  abandon  d  to  the  wrath  of  Jove  ? 

Pope^fOiytxty,, 
».  To  desert ;  to  forsake :  in  an  ill'sense* 

The  princes  using  the  passwns  of  fearing  evil, 
and  desiring  to  escape,  only  to  serve  the  rule  of 
virtue,  not  to  abandon  one^s  self,  leapt  to  a  rib 
of  the  ship.  Sidiuy, 

Seeing  the  hurt  stag  alone. 
Left  and  abandon* dmrns  velvet  friends : 
'I'is  right,  quoth  he ;  thus  misery  doth  part 
The  flux  of  company.        Sbmhp,  As  yam  Hie  it,  - 

What  fate  a  wretched  fugitive  anends ! 
Scorn*d  by  my  foes,  abandon* dhy  my  friends. 

Dryden. 

But  to  the  parting  goddess  thus  she  pray 'd  : 
Propitious  still  be  present  to  my  aid. 
Nor  quite  abandon  your  once  favoured  maid  ! 

Drydem's  Sa6i^s. 

3.  To  forsake.;  to  leave. 

He  boldly  spake,  Sir  knight,  if  knight,  thou  be. 
Abandon  this  forestalled  pbce  at  erst, 
For  fear  of  further  harm,  I  counsel  thee. 

Spenser^  Fairy  Queen, 

To  Abandon  over,  v,  a,  [a  form  of 
writing  not  usual,  perhaps  not  exact.] 
To  give  up  to ;  to  resign. 

Look  on  me  as  a  man  aband^tk^d  o*er 
To  an  eternal  lethargy  of  love ; 
To  DuU,  and  jjincb,  and  wound  me,  cannot  ciixe. 
And  but  disturb  the  quiet  of  my  death.  I>rydeK, 

Aba'ndoned.  particip,  adj\  Corrupted 
in  the  highest  degree ;  as,  fl«  abandoned 
<wreUb.  In  this  s^nse,  it  is  a  contraction 
of  a  longer  form  jabandoned  [given  up] 
to  wickedness. 

Aba'n.doning.  [a  verbal  noun,  fron^ 
abandon^']   Desertion  ;  forsaking^. 

We  hoped  his  past  meritorious  actions  Tni«^h< 
outveigh  his  present  abandoning  the  thought'o^ 
future  action.  CitM^,nd^„ 

Aba'ndonment.  n.w\abandoHnermirnt 
Ftench.] 

I,  The  act  of  abandoning. 

».  The  stale^f  being  abandoned.  jDU\ 

Abanni'tion.  n.  J.  [Lat.  ahannitio.  J     A 


ABA 

bmtiment  fbr  one  or  two  ytM,  fbr 
nuDsUughter.  Obsolete.  Diet- 

TaAiA'RB.  V.  a.  [abajwan,  S^x.]  To 
make  bare*  uncover^  or  disclose.    Diet. 

AiAETicuiA'TioN.«./.[froina*,firom, 
Tiiidttrticuiust  a  joint,  Lat.l  A  good  and 
apt  construction  of  the  bones,  by  which 
they  move  strongly  and  easily  ;  or  that 
species  of  articulation  tbat  has  manifest 
motion.  -£>'V/. 

Ta  Aba's E.  v.a.  [Fr.  abauserj  from  the 
Lat.  boMSf  or  bassm^  a  barbarous  word, 
signifying  loWf  base.] 

I,  To  depress ;  to  lower. 

It  is  a  point  of  cunning  to  wait  upon  him  with 
vhom  you  speak  with  your  eye ;  yet  with  a  de- 
mure ahasmr  of  it  aometlxnes.  Bacon, 

a.  To  cast  down  ;  to  depress ;  to  bring 
low :  in  a  figurative  and  personal  sense, 
which  is  the  common  use- 

Happy  shepherd!  to  the  gods  be  thankful,  that 

to  thy  advancement  their  wisdoms  have  thee 

dtated.  Sidtiiy, 

Behold  every  one  that  is  proudi  and  aiase  him^ 

Wick  unr^sitted  might  the  monaFch  reign; 
He  levels  mounuins,  and  he  raises  plains ; 
And,  not  regarding  difference  of  degree, 
AUx*d  your  daughter,  and  exalted  me.  Drydtfi. 
If  the  mtod  be  curbed  and  humbled  too  much 
ia  chi&dc«ti ;  if  their  spirits  be  aiasedmd  broken 
mock  by  voo  stsict  an  band  over  them  ;  they  V>se 
*  aU  thm  vigour  and  industry.       Z^o^ie  on  Mdye, 
Aba'sed.  adj.  [with  heralds.]   A  term 
a«ed of  the  wings  of  eagles,  wheuthe 
top  looks  downward  toward  the  point 
of  the  shield ;  or  when  the  wings  are 
shut  i  the  natural  way  of  bearing  them 
being  spread,  ^ith  the  top  pointing. 
to  the  chief  of  the  angle. 

BaiUy,     Chambers. 
Aba'semekt.  «.  J.    The  state  of  being 
brought  low  -,  tbe  act  of  bringing  low  ; 
depression. 

There  is  an  nbasemetd  because  of  glory ;  and 
dier^  is  that  hhech  up  his  head  from  a  low  estate. 

nAiA'sH.  t;.  a.    [See  Bashful.   Pef- 

haps  from  ahauser^  French.] 
1.  Toput  into  confusion ;  to  make  asham- 
ed.   It  generatly  implies  a  sudden  im- 
pression oif  shame. 
Tkey  heard,  and  were  abtub'J.  Milk  Par,  Lvi. 
This  heai^  th*  impexious  queen  sat  mute  with 

Norfiinher  durst  incense  the  |;loomy  thunderer. 
Sikst;*  was  in  Uie  court  at  this  rebuke  :^ 
Xqc  could  the  gods,  ahasi/d^  sustain  their  sove- 
reign's look.  Drytktts  FabUs, 
1.  The  passive  admits  the  particle  aU 
sometimes  c/,  before  the  causal  noun. 

In  no  wise  speak  against  the  u:uth»  but  be 
aboih^  W-thc  error  of  thy  ignorance.  ,ff««'« 
I  said  unto  her,  from  whence  is  this  kid  f  is 
it  not  stolen  ?  But  she  replied  upon  me,  it  was 
given  for  a  rft,  more  thai  the  wages:  however, 
I  did  not  believe  her,  and  I  was  aboihed  afj^tt' 

Toiit, 

to  the  admiration  only  of  weak  n;in^»» 
I^  captive :  cca^e  to  admire,  and  aU  her  plumes 
Fall  flat,  and  svik  into  a  frivial  toy. 


The  little  Cupids  hov>iBff  muad*     ^ 
4As  pictures  prove)  with  g^ulands  crowa*d. 
Abashed  at  what  they  saw  and  heard. 
Flew  ^  not  ever  more  anpearM. 

Staifi**  JitisttUamuf. 

T^  ABATE.  'V.  a.  [from  tb«  French 
abattrti  10  beat  down.  ]  ? 

I.  To  lessen ;  to  dimini^. 

Who  can  tell  whether  the  Avise  wisdom,  to 
abate  the  glory  of  those  kings,  did  not  reserve 
this  work  to  be  done  by  a  <^ueen,  thee  ie  might 
appear  to  be  hie  own  immediate  work  ? 

Sir  Jebn  Dmwts  an  Irelttidr 
If  you  did  know  to  whom  1  gave  the  ring« 
And  how  uawilUngly  I  left  the  ring. 
You  would  abaU  the  strength  gf  your  displeasuxe, 

Sbaijj^aatre, 
Here  we  see  the  hopes  of  great  benefit  and 
light  from  expositors  and  commenutors,  are  hi 
a  great  part  abated;  and  those  who  have  vftot\ 
need  df  their  help,  can  receive  but  little  front 
them.         Lock/ 1  £tsay  qh  Si.  ParnVj  fyistUu 
9.  To  d^'cct  or  depress  the  mind. 
This  iron  world 
Brings  down  the  stoutest  hearts  te  lowest  state: 
For  misery  doth  bravest  mads  abate. 

Sfevor'*  BMer^i  74^ 
rtave  the  power  sdU 
To  banish  your  defenders  *,  till  at  length 
Your  ignorance  deliver  you, 
As  most  0^afr^  captives,  to  seme  Aatioii 
That  won  you  wiikout  blowsl         Shak$pea^e. 
Time,  ithat  eknigca  att,  yet  cfaenfes  us  in  vain ; 
The  body,  not  the  mind  ;  nor  can  controiU       ^ 
Th*  iramoxtal  v^our,  or  ^bai*  the  soul. 

Brjdtn't  JRneiim 

J.  In  commerce,  to  let  down  the  pritc 
in  selling,  sometimes  to  beat  do\yn  t jic 
price  in  buying.  ^ 

To  Aba'te.  v.  «. 

r.  To  grow  less  ;  as,  his  passion  abates  ; 
the  storm  abates.  It  is  used  somctinte* 
with  the  particle  qf  before  the  thing 
lessened.  t 

Our  physicUas  have  observed,  thit  in  ^ocess 
of  time,  some  diseaseehave  abated  of  xhetr  viru<«^ 
lence,  and  haye,  in  a  maimer,  worn  out  their* 
malignity,  so  as  to  be  no  longer  mortal 

Dryden'j  Hind  and  Panther. 

a.  In  common  law. 

It  is  in  law  used  both  actively  and  neuterly  ; 
as,  to  abate  s  casle,  to  beat  it  dowiK.  To  ab^ 
a  writ,  is,  by  some  excepti^on,  to  defeat  or  over- 
throw it.  A  stranger  abatetb,  that  is,  entereth 
upon  a  house  or  land  void  by  the  death  of  him* 
that  last  possessed  it,  before  the  heir  take  hit 
possession,  and  so  keepeth  him  out   Wherefore, 

■  eshethatptitteidloutkiminpo9se.naD,issaidta 
disseise ;  so  he  that  steppeth  m  between  the  ^o 
mer  possessor  and  his  neir,  is  said  to  abate.  Hi 
the  neuter  signification  thus:  The  writ  of  the 
demandment  shall  abate^  that  is,  shall  be  disabled, 
frustrated,  or  overthrown.  The  appeal  abatetL 
by  c«rin,  that  is,.tfaat  the  accusation  is  defeated 
by  deceit.  C^weiL 

3.  [In  horsemanship.]  A  horse  is  said  to 
abate  or  take  down  his  curvets  ;  when 
working  upon  curvets,  he  puts  his  two 
^  bind  legs  to  the  ground  both  at  once» 
and  observes  the  same  exactness  in  aU 
the  times,    x  Diet* 

A  B  A^T  B  M  B  N  T.  ff .  /.  \^abatementf  Fr .  ] 

"^1.  The  act  of  abating  or  lessening. 

Xenophon  tells  us,  that  the  city  contained 
about  ten  thousand  Iiouses;  and  allowing  one 
man  to  ever}*  house,  who  couU  have  any  diaie 
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ill  the  governm^t  (the  rest  consisting  of  women* 
children,  and  servants),  apd  making  other  ob- 
vious abatemuntsy  these  tyrants,  if  they  had  been 
careful  to  adhere  together,  might  have  been  a 
majority  even  of  the  people  collective 
•r  -  Sivift  em  the  Contest j  in  Athetu  and  Romt, 

1.  The  state  of  being  abated. 

Coffee  has,  in  .common  with  all  nuts,  an  oil 
strongly  combined  and  entangled  with  earthy 
piurtiaes.  The  most  noxious  part  of  oil  exhales 
in  roasting,  to  the  ahatement  oi  near  one  auarter 
of  its  weight.  Arhuthnot  on  Aliments. 

3.  The  sum  or  quantity  taken  away  by 
the  act  of  abating. 

The  law  of  works  is  that  law,  which  requires 
perfect  obedience,  without  remission  or  abater 
ment;  so  that,  by  that  law,  a  man  cannot  be 
just,  or  justified,  without  an  exact  performance 
of  every  tittle.  Lotke, 

4.  The  caiise  of  abating;  extenuation. 
As  our  advantages  towards  practising  and  pro- 
moting piety  and  virtue  were  greater  than  tnose 
of  other  men  t  so  will  our  excuse  be  less,  if  we 
neglect  to  make  use  of  them.  We  cannot  plead 
in  abatement  of  our  euilt,  that  we  were  ienorant 
of  our  duty,  under  tne  prepossession  of  ill  habits, 

•    •  tnd  the  bias  of  a  wroi^  education.      Afterhury, 

5.  [In  law.]  The  act  of  the  abator ;  as, 
the  abatement  of  the  heir  into  the  l^nd 
before  he  hath  agreed  with  the  lord. 
The  affection  or  passion  of  the  thing 

«  abated;  aSytf^Afrm^ff/ of  the  writ.  Co<welL 

6'  [With  heralds.]  An  accidental  mark, 
which  being  added  to  a  coat  of  anns, 
the  dignity  of  it  is  abased,  by  reason  of 
9ome  stain  or  dishonourable  quality  of 
the  bearer.  Diet. 

Aba^ter.  ».  J.   The  agent  or  cause  by 
,  which  an  abatement  is  procured ;  that 

by  which  any  thing  is  lessened. 

\      AbaUrs'  of  acrim6ny  or  sharpness,  arc  eit* 

'  pressed  oils  of  ripe  vegetables,  and  all  prep^a- 

tions  of  such;  as  of  almonds,  pistacho^,  and 

'  other  nuts.  '    Arbuibnot  m  piet. 

Abactor.  «.  j.  [a  law  term.]  One  ^o 
Intrudes  into  houses  or  land,  void  l^y 
the  death  of  the  former  possessor,  and. 
yet  not  entered  upon  or  taken  up  by 
his  heir.  Diet. 

A^BATUDB.  n.  1.  '[old  records.]  Any 
thing  diminished.  Bailey. 

A'B  a  t  u  r  e  .  If.  j.  [from  abattrfy  French .] 
Those  sprigs  of  |;rass  which  are.  thrown 
dqwn  by  a  stag  in  his  passing  by.    Diet. 

Abb.  «.  i.  The  yam  on  a  weaver's  warp  : 
a  term  among  clothiers.         Chambers. 

JfBBA,  n.  J.  [Heb.  5»J  A  Syriac  word, 
which  signifies y2?/iferr. 

A^bbacy,  ff.  J.  [Lat.  abbatia."]  The  rights 
or  privi  leges  of  an  abbot .  See  A  b  r  e  v . 
According  to  Felinus,  an  aUtuy  is  the  dignity 
itself;  since  an  abbot  is  a  term  or  word  of  dig- 
nity, and  not  pf  oSce ;  and,  therefore,  even  a 
secular  person,  who  has  the  care  of  souls,  is 
sometimes,  in  |he  canon  law,  also  stiled  an 
abbot.  Ay/r/yt  Par.  Juris  Canonici. 

A^bbess.  91.  s.  [Lat.  abbatijsa,  from 
whence  the  Saxon  abubijr j-c,  then  pro- 
bably abbatejSf  and  by  contraction 
abbesse  in  Fr,  and  abheiSf  Eng.]  The 
fiuperiour  or  governess  of  a  nunnery  or 
inon^stery  of  women. 

They  fled     * 
Into  this  abbey,  whither  we  pursued  them ; 
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Andbtre  the  mbhess  shuts  the  gate  on  us, 
And  will  not  suffer  us  to  fetch  him  out.    Shah 

I  have  a  sister,  ahhess  in  Terceras, 
Who  lost  her  lover  on  her  bridal  day.   Dryden. 

Constantia,  as  soon  as  the  solemnities  of  her 
receptk>n  were  over,  retired  with  Utitubhas  in- 
to her  own  apartment.  Addittn,  | 
A'BBEY,  or  Abb Y.  If.  J.  {Lat.  abbatia; 
from  whence  probably'  first  Abbacv, 
which  see.]  A  monastery  of  religious 
persons,  whether  men  or  women ;  dis- 
tinguishedfrom  religious  houses  of  other 
denominations  by  larger  privileges.  See 
Abbot. 

With  easy  roads  he  came  to  Leicester; 
Ijode'd  in  the  abbey,  where  ihe  reverend  abbot. 
With  all  his  convent,  hpuourably  received  him. 

Sbaksfeare, 

A'bbev^Lubber.  n.  s.  [See  Lubber.] 
A  slothful  loiterer  in  a  religious  bouse^ 
under  pretence  of  retirement  and  auste* 
rity. 
This  is  no  father  Dominic,  no  huge  over« 
.  grown  abbey/u'bber ;  this  is  but  a  diminutive 
sucking  friar.  J)ryJen*s  Spanish  Friar, 

A'BBOT.  n.  J.  [in  the  lower  Latin  abbas^ 
from  M9  frither,  which  sense  was  still 
implied  ;  so  that  the  abbots  were  called 
patrej  and  abbesses  matrej  mojuuterii* 
Thus  Fortunatus  to  the  abbot  Patemus : 
Nominis  officium  jwe^  Paterntj  gerit.'] 
The  chief  of  a  convent,  or  fellowriiip  of 
canons.  Of  these,  some  in  England 
were  mitred,  some  not :  those  that  were 
mitred,  were  exempted  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  diocesan,  having  in  them- 
selves episcopal  authority  within  their 
prc^cincts,  and  bein^also  lords  of  partiR. 
ment.  The  other  sort  were  subject  to 
the  diocesan  in  all  spiritual  govei-nm^nt. 

C9^elU 
See  Abbey. 

A'b  b  o  t  s  h  I  p.  «.  J.     The  state  or  privi- 
lege of  an  abbot.  I>ict. 

To    ABBREVIATE,   v.   a.    [Lat.    ab* 
breviare.] 

I.  To  shorten  by  contraction  of  p^rts, 
without  loss  of  the  main  substance  ;  to 

^  abridge. 

It  is  one  thing  to  abbremaie  by  contracting, 

another  by  cutting  off".  Baenns  Essays. 

The  only  invention  of  late  years,  which  hath 

contributed  tow^ards  politeness  in  discourse,  13 

-  that  of  abbreviating  or  reducic^  words  of  nuiny 
syllables  into  one, oy  lopping  on^the  rest.  S'sjciftm 

a.  To  shorten  ;  to  cut  short. 

Set  the  length  of  their  days  before  the  flood  ; 
which  were  abbreviated  after,  and  contracted 

•  into  hundreds  and  threescores. 

^rc'wn*s  Vulgar  Mrrmur^^ 

Abbrevia'tion.  n.  t. 

I.  The  act  ©f  abbreviating. 

a.  The  means  used  to  abbreviate,  as  cha- 
racters signifying  whole  words  j    'words 

,  contracted. 

Such  u  the  propriety  and  energy  in  chem  all, 
that  they  never  can  be  changed,  but  to  disad« 
vantage,  except  in  the  circumstance  <«f  usii^^  ah* 
breviations.  .S-ct-i/^i 

Abbrevxa'tor.w.j.  labbreviateur^  Fr."] 
One  who  abbreviates^  or  abridges* 

Abbre'viature.  n.   s,  labbrt^i^tur-a. 
Latin.] 
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V  A  iBArk  Dsed  for  the  ukt  of  shortening^. 

s,  A  compendiam  or  abridgment.  ' 
He  »  a  good  m#n,  who  nieves  rather  for  him 
th»t  miiires  him,  than  for  nis  own  suffering ;  who 
pravf  tor  him  that  jnrrongs  him,  foi;giving  aU  his 
notts;  who  sooner  shews  mercy  than  an^er; 
who  o&rs  violence  to  his  appetite,  in  all  things 
•ndeavouring  to  subdue  the  flesh  to  the  spirit. 

'  Tins  is  an  excellent  ahbrtviature  of  the  whole 
doty  of  a  christian.     T^lw^t  Guide  /«  Devotion. 

MBREUVOfR.  [French,  a  watering 
pia€e.  Ital.  abbtverat^^  dal  verbo  be*vere. 
Lat.  bibere.  Abbeverari  i  cavalli.  This 
word  is  derived  by  Menage^  not  much 
acquainted  with  theTeutonick  dialects, 
from  adbibare  for  adbthere ;  but  more 
probably  it  comes  from  the  "same  root 
with  brew*  Sec  Br  e  w.j  Among  masons, 
the  joint  or  juncture  of  two  stones,  or 
the  interstice  between  two  stones  to  be 
filled  up  with  mortar.  Diet. 

A'bby.    See  Abbey. 

A,B.a 

a.  The  alphabet ;  as,  he  has  not  learned 
hts  a,  b^  c. 

s.  The  little  book  by  which  the  elements 
of  reading  are  taught. 
Then  comes  question  like  an  «,  b^  r,  book. 

Sbakspeare. 

r#  A'BDICATE.  v.  a,^    [Lat.  abdico,^ 
To  give  up  right ;   to'  resign ;  to  lay 
•  down  an  office. 

Old  Saturn  here,  with  upcsst  eyes, 
Beheld  his  ah£catsd  skies.  AdMtotu 

Abdica'tion.  n.  j.  [abdication  Latin.] 
The  act'  of  abdicating  ;    resignation  ; 
quitting  an  office  by  one's  own  proper 
act  before  the  usual  or  stated  e:s^piration. 
Neither  doth  it  appesr  how  a  prince's  akdica" 
tiM  can  mske  any  other  sort  of  vacancy  in  the 
thiiDoe,  than  would  be  caused  bv  his  death; 
since  he  cannot  abdicate  for  his  children,  other- 
wise than  by  his  own  consent  in  form  to  a  bill 
from  the  twn  houses.  Sxvift's  Cb.  ofF-ng.  Mam, 
A'BDiCATive.  adj.    That  causes  or  im- 
.  plies  an  abdication.  Diet. 

^nmTwz,  adj.   [from  abdo^  to  hide.] 
That  has  the  power  or  quality  of  hiding. 

Diet. 
ABDCTMEN.  n.  j.  [Lat.  from  abdo,  to 
hide.]  A  cavity  commonly  called  the 
lower  Tenter  or  belly :  it  contains  the 
stomach, guts>  liver,  spleen,  bladder,  and 
is  within  lined  with  a  membrane  called 
the  peritotizum.  The  lower  part  is  call- 
ed the  hypogastrium  i  the  foremost  part 
>  tt  divided  into  the  epigastrium,  the  right 
»k1  left  bypocondria,  and  the  navel; 
't  is  bounded  above  by  the  cartilago  en* 
•Hbrmis  and  the  diaphragm,  sideways 
by  the  short  or  lower  ribs,  and  behind 

5  the  vertebne  of  the  loins,  the  bones 
the  coxendix,  that  of  the  pubes,  and 
OS  sacrmn.  It  is  covered  with  sevelral 
muscles,  from  whose  alternate  relaxa- 
tions and  contractions,  in  respiration, 
digestion  is  forwarded,  and  the  due  mo* 
tktn  of  all  the  parts  therein  contained 
promoted,  both  for  secretion  and  ex- 
pokion.  ^itiej, 

T^  abdtmat  consists  of  parts  containing  and 
IViitmatCi  Surgery, 
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Abdo'minal    ladj.    Relating  to  the 

Abdo^minous.  5     abdomen. 

r«  ABDU'CE.  IK  a.  [Lat.  abduco,^  To 
draw  to  a  different  part ;  to  withdraw 
one  part  from  another :  a  word  chiefly 
used  in  physick  or  science. 

If  wc  alJuce  the  eye  into  cither  comer,  tlic 
object  will  not  duplicate ;  for,  in  that  poslncn, 
the  axes  of  the  cones  remain  in  the  same  plana, 
as  is  demonstrated  in  the  optics  delivered   by 

•  Galen.  Brvuni\  rtilgbr  Srronre. 

Abdu'cent.  adj.  Muscles  abducent,  are 
those  which  serve  to  open  or  poll  buck 
divers  parts  of  the  body  $  their  oppo- 
sites  being  called  adducent.  Dict\ 

Abdu'ction.  fi.j.  [abduciio,  Latin,} 

1 .  The  act  of  drawing  apart,  or  withdiaw*^ 
ing  one  part  from  another. 

%,  A  particular  form  of  argument. 

ABDV'prOR.  ».  /.  [abductor,  Lat.]  The 
name  given  by  anatomists  to  the  mos* 
clcs  which  serve  to  draw  back  the  se- 
veral members. 

He  supposed  the  constrictors  of  the  cydds 
must  be^  strengthened  in  \he  supercilious;  the 
abutters  in  drunkards^  and  contemplative  mca« 
who  have  the  same  steady  and  grave  motion  of  the 
eye.  Arhutbnot  and  F»fe*e  Martiaw  ScribUrm^ 

Abeceda'rian,^.  j.[from  thenaroesof 
tf,  3,  r,  the  three  first  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet.] He  that  teaches  or  learns  the 
alphabet,  or  first  rudiments  of  litem- 
ture. 

This  word  is  used  by  Wood  in  hig 
Athena  Oxonietues  ;  where,  mentioning 
Famaby  the  critic,  he  relates  that,  in 
some  part  of  his  lif^,  he  was  reduced  to 
follow  the  trade  of  an  abecedarian  by 
his  misfortunes. 

A'becedary.    adj,     [See  ABeceita. 

RIAN.] 

I.  Belonging  to  the  alphabet. 

a.  Inscribed  with  the  alphabet. 

This  is  pretended  from  the  sympathy  of  tvro 
needles  touched  with  the  loadstone,  and  pl«^ 
in  the  center  of  two  abecedary  circles,  or  rings 
of  letters,  described  round  about  thim;  one 
friend  keeping  one,  and  another  the  other,  and 
agreeing  upon  an  hour  wherein  they  will  coip- 
muhicate.  Brownie  Wtdgar  Errwru 

Abe'o.  ad'w*  [from  «,  for  att  and  b*d.\ 
In  bed. 

It  was  a  shame  for  them  to  mar  their  com- 
plexions, yea  and  conditions  too,  with  long  lying 
abed:  when  she  was  of  tiieir  age,  rile  would 
have  made  a  handkerchief  by  that  time  o'  day. 
OL    t  .        •    .  Sidaey, 

She  has  not  been  abedy  but  in  her  chapd 
All  night  devoutly  watch'd.  brydeit. 

Abe'rrance.  i  n.j,  Ihom  aberro^  Lat. 
Abe'rrancy.  \  to    wander   fix>m    the 
right  way.]  A  deviation  firom  the  right 
way ;  an  crrour  i  a  mistake ;  a  false 
o^ion. 

They  do  not  only  swarm  with  erreers,  but 
vices  depending  thereon.  Thus  diey  commonly 
affect  no  man  any  farther  than  he  deserts  his  rea- 
son, or  complies  with  their  akerraaciee, 

^  Brnvne  Vuigar  Ertwtn^ 

Could  a  man  be  composed  to  such  an  advani- 

tage  of  constitution,  that  it  shouki  not  at  all 

edukerate  the  images  <of  his  mind ;  yet  this  se- 

'  cond  nature  wouM  alter  the  crasis  ofhis  under- 
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•omdings  fttd  reader  it  at  obnoapous  to  «Av^ 
iratue§  at  BOW«  QlamoilU*  $cfp$'u  Scuntifittu 
JksE^RRANT.  a4f'  [from  42^rr^uw»  Lat.] 
Deviating^  wandering  from  the  right 
or  known  way.  Diet. 

Aberk ACTION. n.j.  [from  aherrmtio^'LdX.'] 
The  act  of  deviating  from  the  common 
or  from  the  risht  track. 

If  it  be  a  inisuke,  there  is  no  heresy  in  $uch 
an  hanxileas  ahirmtiom  the  probability  of  it  wjU 
render  it  a  lapse  of  easy  pardon.  GlanviiU, 
Abe^Hrinc.  part,  [from  the  verb  aberr^ 
q[  aberro^  Lat.  Ofthtfi  verb  I  have  found 
no  example.]  Wandering;  going  astray. 
Divers  were  out  in  tbeir  account ;  aberrimg  se- 
veral wavs  irom  the  true  and  just  compute,  and 
calling  that  one  year  which  perhaps  might  be 
another.  Brown^s  Vulgar  Erroftrs. 

To  Aberu'kcate.  v.  a^laTeruneo^  Lat.] 
To  pull  up  by  the  roots  i  to  extirpate 
utterly.  Diet. 

To  ABET.  V.  tf.-[from  betan.  Sax.  sig- 
nifying  to  enkindle  or  animate.]  To 
push  forward  another ;  to  support  hrm 
in  hia  designs  by  connivance,  encouragc- 
menti.  or  help.  It  was  once  indifferent, 
tut  is  almost  always  taken  by  modern 
writers  in  ati  ill  sensei^  as  may  be  seen 
in  Abetter. 

To  a^ii,  iignifieth,  in  our  common  Uw,  as 
much  as  to  encourage  or  set  on.  CvwtU. 

Then  sliall  1  soon,  quoth  he,  return  again, 
^h^  thi^  virgin's  caMse  diKPusoiate. 
And  shortly  back  return.  Fairy  Queen, 

At  wi^AW  whp.  by  aolcqin^vows 
Contracted  to  me,  for  my  spouse, 
Combin*d  wkh  him  to  break  her  word. 
And  has  «Mi^  all.  HuMrai. 

Men  lay  so  great  weight  upon  right  opinions, 
^nd  eagerness  ofaig^tmg  them,  that  they  account 
that  me  linum  necessarium.  ^'^9  'if  ^i^» 
They  abetted  beth  parties  in  the  civ  it  war ;  and 
always  ^nished  supplies  to  the  weaker  side, 
lest  there  should  be  an  end  put  to  those  fiital 
divisions.  AdJuotCt  Freeholders 

Ab£'tm£NT.  n*  s.  The  ^t  of  abettiRg. 

Diet. 
Abe'ttek,  or  Abe'ttor.  «.  j.  He  that 
abets ;  the  supporter  or  cncourager  of 
another.  ' 

Whilst  calumny  has  two  such  potent  aBetters, 
we  are  not  to  wonder  at  its  growth ;  as  long  as 
men  ?re  malicious  and  designing,  they  wilFbe 
traducing.  Ga/vernment  of  the  Tongue. 

You  shall  be  still  plain  Torrismoud  with  nie, 
Th'  abetHry  poitner  (if  you  like  the  name), 
The  husband,  of  a  tyiaat ;  b»it  no  king, 
Till  you  deserve  that  titfe  by  yeur  justice. 

Drydef*4  SpanUb  FiUar, 
These  considerations,  though  they  may  have 
no  infiuenc*  on  the  multitude,  ou^^t  to  sink  into 
the  minds  of  those  who  aye  theiv  abetiQfs ;  and 
wl^,  if  they  escape  punishment  here,  must  know 
that  these  several  mischitfs  will,  be  one  day  laid 
to  their  charge,  Jiddi^ons  Freeffldtrm 

Ai^ey'anck.  n.  /.  [fVom  the  French 
aboyeri  ailatrare^  to  bark  at.]  This  word 
in  Littletoni  cap.  Dijcontiftttanee^  is  thus 
used.  The  right  of  fee-simple  licth  in 
abtjifnuy  when  it  is  ^W  only  in  the  re- 
membrance, intendment,  and  conside- 
ration,  of  the  law.  The  frank  tenement 
of  the  ^Icbe  of  the  parsonage,  is  in  no 
man  during  the  time  that  the  parsonage 
i&  vQid,  but  is  in  abeyance.  Cewe/U 
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ABGREaA'rioif.  n.  i,  i^gt^;atIof  Ul.) 
A  separation  fh>m  tke  flock.        Diet, 

To  ABH<yR.  V.  a,  [abbonroj  Lat.]    To 

'  hate  with  acrimony » to  detest  to  extre- 
mity ;  to  loathe  ;  to  abominate. 

whilst  I  was  big  in  clamour,  came  a  man 
Who,  having  seen  me  in  my  worser  state, 
Shunn'd  my  ahborr*d  society.    Sbah.  K.  Lm* 

Justly  thou  ahhwr*et 
That  ton,  who  on  the  quiet  sute  of  men 
Such  trouble  brought,  affecting  to  subdue 

'  Ratiol^al  Ubcrty.  Milu  Far.  ImU 

The  self.saroe  thing  they  will  abbor 
One  way,  and  long  another  for.  HvJibres. 

A  church  of  England  man  abhors  the  burnout 
of  the  age,  in  dclighiingfto  fling  scandiU  upon  tiie 
clergy  in  general ;  which,  besides  the  disp'^aie 
to  the  reformation,  and  to  religion  itself,  c^Tst  an 
ignominy  upon  the  kingdom.  S-wift. 

AbHO'RRENCE.  >  r-  ,,       t 

Abho'rr »Ncy.  \  "'  '^  ^^""^  ""^^'^ 
I.  The  act  of  abhorring ;  detest ,iHon. 
It  draws  upon  him  the  hatred  and  ahhermce 
of  all  men  here ;  and  subjects  him  to  the  wrath 
of  God  hereafter.  South* t  Sermm, 

a.  The  disposition  to  abhor ;  hatred. 
Even  a  just  and  necessary  defence  does,  bt. 
giving  men  acquaint aijce  with  war,  t^k«  oflfionie- 
what  from  the  alhorrence  oi  it,  and  inseusiWy 
dispose  them  to  hostilities.  D<:ay  of  Fiety. 

The  first  tendency  to  anv  uijviiticc  lb:it  apt^ 
pears,  must  be  sup^/ressed  with  a  shew  of  wondc* 
and  abhvreMsy  in  the  jiarents  and  govctoours. 
JLocieon  Edu**t^», 
Abho'rrbnt.o^^'.  ffrom  abhor,'] 
1.  Struck  with  abhorrence ;  kKithiii|;. 
For  if  the  worlds 
In  worlds  inclos'd  coidd  on  his  senses  bnrst, 
_  He  would  abborremt  turn.     TZie«M««  4  iummer. 

%,  Contrary  to  ;  fureign  ;  inconsistent 
with.  It  is  used  with  the  partides/roAi 
or  /o,  but  more  properly  with /row. 

This  I  conceive  to  be-  an  hy[X)lhesb  wcl]  wor- 
thy a  rational  belief;  and  yet  it  ia  so  abh^rrsnt 
from  the  vulgar,  that  the^  would  as  soon  believe 
Anaxagoras,  that  snow  js  black*  as  him  tku 
should  affirm  it  is  not  white.  Glam,  Seep.  SeJtni, 
Why  then  these  foreign  thoughts  of  state  eni- 
pklyments, 
Ahhorrentto  youx  function  and  ^ro&ur  bveodtf^  ? 
Poor  droning  truants  of  unpractis'd  cells* 
Bred  in  the  feHow«hi|>  of  bearded  bag;s, 
What  wonder  is  it  if  you  know  not  men  ?  Tiryd, 

Abho'rrer.  n.  4.  [from  abinorJl  The 
person  that  abhors  ;  a  hater ;  a  detestcr. 
The  lower  clergy  were  railed  at  for  disputing 
the  power  of  the  bishops,  by  the  known  ahborrere 
cf  episcopacy ;  and  abused  for  doing  nothing  iu 
the  convocations,  by  these  very  men  who  ^rant* 
ed  to  bind  up  their  hands.       Sivift'j  SxtmtJuer, 

A  9  H  o^B  R I N  G .  The  object  of  abhorrence . 
This  seems  not  to  be  the  proper  U3e  of 
the  participial  noun. 

They  shall  go  forth,  and  look  upon  ihe  car- 
cases of  the  men  that  )v>ve  transgressed  against 
me  :  for  their  worm  ihall  not  die,  neither  sliall 
their  fire  be  quendied,  and  they  shall  be  an  ^r6- 
horrimg  unto  all  flesh.  Js^eal-.. 

To  ABIT)E.  V,  w.  pret.  I  abode  or  a^'d. 
[from  bibian,  or  aubibian,  Sax.3 

X.  To  dwell  in  a  place  $  not  to  remove  ; 
to  stay. 

Thy  servant  became  surety  for  the  lad  unto 
my  £ither,  saying,  if  I  bring  niro  not  unto  tHee>^ 
then  I  sh^beiu'  t^e  blame  to  my  father  tor  evc-r^ 
Now  there^e  I  pray  thee,  let  th^  servant  a^#V^ 
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dttod  dfdie  ltd,  t  bondmtil  to  diy  lorA ;  and 
tectlieladfo  up  wicfa  hubrashren.        Gtrnmu, 
t.  To  dwell.  f 

The  fittngiiis  Dorset*  as  I  hear, »  fled 
To  Richnood,  ia  the  parts  where  heaiidet, 

Shah^are'i  Rhbdrd  III. 
Those  wlio  apply  themselves  to  learning,  are 
forced  to  ackxiowledKe  one  God,  incorrupttble 
mA  offibefocten  ;  who  is  the  oniv  true  being, 
sad  akidts  for  ever  above  the  hignest  heavens* 
from  whence  he  beholds  all  the  things  tbat  are 
dcwe  in  heaven  and  earth. 

SttUiMgfi.  Defemc*  •[Dim,  tn  R^m,  ItUatry, 

j.  To  remain ;  not  to  cease  or  fail ;  to  be 
immovable- 

They  that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  at  mount 
ZloB,  whidi  cannot  be  removed,  but  abidetb  fot 
ever.  Psalm*, 

«.  To  continue  in  the  same  state. 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  tciideth  to  life ;  and  he 
that  hath  it  shall  ahuU  satisfied.  Prov<rbt, 

There  can  be  no  study  without  time ;  and  the 
mtoA  must  mhiJi  and  dwell  upon  things,  or  be 
always  a  stranger  to  the  inside  of  them.    S9iiib. 

5.  To  endure  without  ofience,  anger,  or 
contradiction. 

yrho  can  akidt,  that  aaainst  their  own  doctors, 
sii  wfaofe  books  should  by  their  £rt]icrhoods  be 
inpenonhr  obcruded  upon  God  and  his  church  ? 

HalL 

6.  It  is  used  with  the  particle  ^itb  before 
a  peison,  and  at  or  in  before  a  place. 

It  is  beaer  that  I  give  her  to  thee,  tnan  that  I 
should  give  her  to  another  man :  Abide  %uitb  me. 

For  tfajf  servant  vowed  a  vow,  while  I  abodt  at 
Geshnr  m  Svria,  saying,  if  the  Ijord  shall  bring 
ne  again  iodlBed  to  Jerusalem,  then  I  will  serve 
the  Lorl  2  SammtL 

:•  It  isuaed  with  ^before  a  thing;  as,  to 
«As^  h  hit  testimony  \  to  ab'sde  by  his 
own  *il! ;  tbat  is,  to  rtijypon  tbem  :  to 
ohide  ij  an  opinion,  to  maintain  it;  to 
*thide  by  a  man,  is  also,  to  defend  or 
jtfport  inm.  But  these  forms  are  some- 
thing low. 
Tff  Abide,  v.  a. 

I.  To  wait  foi^  expect,  attend,  wait  up- 
on, await :  ased  of  things  prepared  for 
persons,  as  well  as  of  persons  expect- 
infr  thinp. 
Hone  IS  he  brought,  and  bid  in  sumptuout 
bed; 
^Vhere  many  skilful  leeches  him  abfdtt 
To  nhre  his  hurts.  Fairy  Queen, 

^^liile  Uoos  war,  and  battle  for  their  deus. 
Poor  harmless  landis  abide  their  enmhy. 

Sbabi/ftare*  Ilea.  VI. 
Bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me.  jLu, 

1.  To  bear  or  support  the  consequences 
of  a  thing. 

Ah  me !  they  litdc  know 
nam  desriy  I  abide  that  boast  so  vain. 

MiItM*x  Par,  Lost. 
3.  To  bear  or  support,  without  being  con- 
quered or  dpstrojed. 

But  the  Lord  he  is  the  true  Ood«  he  is  the 
"!*nz  God«  and  an  everlasting  king:  at  lus 
«Ttth  the  catth  shall  tremble,  and  tjie  nations 
shall  not  be  able  to  ai>ide  his  indignation. 

Jeremiab, 
It  moot  ht  allowed  a  fair  presumption  in  fa- 
*«ir  of  the  truth  of  ray  doctrines,  that  they 
ba/e  aiid  a  very  rigorous  test  now  for  above 
t^rtyrears,aiU  the  more  strictly  they  are  looked 
iato,  toe  more  they  are  confirmed.  IVpcd'omrd, 
Of  the  participle  abid^  1  have  found 
only  the  example  iu  Woodward;  iOid 
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Bbonld  rather  detennine  that  dtnJe  i« 
the  active  sense  has  no  passive  partici^ 
pic,  or  compounded  preterit. 
4*  To  bear  without  aversion :  in  whirls 
aense  it  is  commonly  used  with  a  nega- 
tive. 

Thou  can*9t  not  abide  Tiridates;  this  ia  but 
love  of  thyself.  Sidaetm 

Thy  vUe  race. 
Though  thou  didst  learn,  had  that  in  'c  which 

good  natures 
Could  not  abide  to  be  with ;  therefore  watt  thou 
Deservedly  confih'd  untothisrock.  SbaJb.  Temfm 
5.  To  bear  or  suffer. 

Girt  with  circumfluous  tides. 
He  still  calamitous  constraint  abidee, 

•  Pefie'e  0<fyiu 

Abi'der.  IT.  /.  [from  abide,]  The  person 
that  abides  or  dwells  in  a  place ;  per- 
haps that  lives  or  endures*  A  wcffd  lit- 
tle in  mse, 

Abi'ding.  n.s.  [ftxm  abide}  Continue 
ance ;  stay ;  fixed  state. 

We  are  staangers  before  thee^  and  sofoumerst 
as  were  all  our  fathers :  eur  days  on  the  earth 
are  as  a  shadow,  and  there  is  none  abidimt. 

The  air  in  that  region  is  to  riolcndy  removed; 
and  carried  about  with  such  swiftiieaSi  as  nothing 
in  that  place  can  consist  or  hare  tdrtiag. 

Jtakigb, 
A'BJECT-  adj,  labjettas,  Lat.    thrown 

away,  as  of  no  value.] 
I.  Mean;   worthless;   base;   groveling; 
spoken  of  persons,  or  their  qualities. 

Rebellion 
Came,  like  itself,  m  base  and  abfeet  routs. 
Led  on  by  bloodv  youth  goaded  with  rage,  .  ' 
And  coontenancM  by  boys  and  beggary. 

Sbakspeare  J  iirnry  IV, 
1  was  at  first,  as  other  beasts  that  graze 
The  trodden  herb,  of  abject  th<nights  and  low. 
Milton  t  Par.  Lost, 
Honest  men,  who  tell  their  sovereigns  what 
thev  expect  from  them,  and  what  obedience  they 
shall  be  always  ready  to  pay  them,  are  not  upon 
an  equal  foot  with  base  and  abject  flatterers. 

«.  Being  of  no  hope  or  regard:  used  of 
condition. 

The  rarer  thy  example  stands, 
By  how  much  from  the  top  of  wosd*rous  glory, 
Strongest  of  mortal  men. 
To  lowest  pitch  of  al^eet   fbrtune  thou  art 
fall'n.  Milton. 

We  see  man  and  wtnnan  ia  the  highest  inno- 
cence and  perfection,  and  in  the  most  Mea 
state  of  guilt  and  infirmity.  AMtson, 

3.  Mean  and  despicable:  used  of  actions. 
The  rapine  is  so  ahjett  and  proline, 
Tliey  not  from  trifles  nqr  from  gods  refrain. 

Drjderit  JuveiuU 
To  wiiat  base  ends,  and  by  what  al^ct  ways» 
Are  mortals  urg*d  thro'  sacred  lust  of  praise! 
Pole's  Etsay  on  CrlHcttnu 

A^BjEc  r.  m  /.    A  man  without  hope ;  a 

man  whose  miseries  are  irretrievable; 

-  one  of  the  lowest  condition. 

k        Yea,  the  a^jeOs  gathered  themselves  together 

.   against  me.  Ptalms, 

To  Abje'ct.  v.  a,    [abjiciot  I^t.]     To 

throw  away.    A  word  rarely  used. 
A  B  J  E c't  6  u  N  E  s s .  «.  J.  [from  abjeet^l  The 
state  of  an  abject. 

Our  Sivlour  would  love  at  no  le«  rate  than 
death ;  and,  from  tlie  fpereminant  height  of 
glory,  stooped  and  abased  himsel!'  to  the  suffer- 
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tnce  of  tiie  extremeit  of  indignities,  and  luiik 
bimself  to  the  bottom  of  ahjectednest,  to  ex4t 
our  coaditton  u>  die  contrary  exuetne.     JSoyU, 

Ab J  e'c  T I  o N .  «.  J.  Lfrom  abject.']  Mean- 
ness of  mind  ;  want  of  spirit ',  servility ; 
basenes8 

"tba^  this-«houVi  be  termed  baseness,  ahtectrn 

of  luind,  or  servility,  is  it  credible?        Hooker. 

The  just  medium  lies  betwixt  pride  and  akjtc 

ttottf  the  two  extremes.  L*Estraagt, 

A'  B  i  fc  c  T  L  Y .  aJv.  [from  abject*']  In  a n 
•abject  manner  ;  meanly ;  basely  ;  ser- 
vilely; contemptibly. 

A'BjECTN£ss.;r.j.  [from^i^>r/.]  Abjec- 
tion ;  servility ;  meanness. 

Servility  and  aljeetness  of  humour  is  iinplicitly 
involved  in  tlie  charge  of  lying.  Gov,  of  the  Tongue, 

By  humility  1  mean  not  the  abjectnets  of  a 
base  miud;  but  a  prudent  care  not  to  over-value 
ourselves  upon  any  account.  Gre%o*i  Cotmologia, 
Ability,  n.  s.  Ihabiiitc,  Fr.J 
X.  llhc  power  to  do  any  thtng»  whether 
depending  upon  skill,  or  riches,  or 
streneth,  or  any  other  quality  t 

Of  singing  thou  hast  got  the  reputation. 
Good  Tbynis:  mine  I  yield  to  thy  mbility; 
My  heart  doth  seek  another  estimation.  Sidney, 

If  aught  in  my  abUity  may  serve 
To  lighten  what  thou  suffer*st,  and  appease 
Thy  mind  with  what  amends  is  in  my  powV. 

Milton, 

They  gave  after  their  abUity  unto  the  trea- 
sure. £zra. 

If  ^y  man  minister,  let  him  do  it  as  of  the 
sbility  which  God  giveth;  that  God  in  all  things 
may  be  ^orified  through  Jesus  Christ.      1  Fet, 

wherever  we  find  our  abitiiia  too  weak  for 
the  performance,  he  assures  its  of  the  assistance 
of  his. holy  spirit.  Rogers^ s  Sermons, 

a.  Capacity  of  mind ;  force  of  understand- 
ing; mental  power. 

Children  in  wnom  there  was  no  blemish;  but 
well-favoured,  and  skilflil  in  all  wisdom,  and 
cunning  in  knowledge,  and  understanding  sci- 
ence', and  such  as  had  abUity  in  them  to  stand 
in  the  king's  palace.  I>cn. 

3.  When  It  has  the  plural  number,  abiJi- 
ticsf  it  frequently  signifies  the  faculties 
or  powers  of  the  mind ;  and  sometimes 
the  force  of  understanding  given  by  fea- 
ture, as  distinguished  from  acquired 
qualifications.  ^ 

Whether  it  may  be  thought  necessary,  that  in 
certain  tracts  of  country,  uke  what  we  call  pa- 
rishes, there  should  be  one  man,  at  least,  of  abi" 
iUUs  to  read  and  write  ?  Swift, 

Abinte'state.  adj.  [of  aby  from,  and 
intejtaiuji  Lat.]    A  term  of  law,  ira- 

'  plying  him  that  inherits  from  a  roan 
who,  though  he  bad  the  power  to  make 

.    a. will,  yet  did  not  make  it. 

To  A^ B  ju  G  A  T  E  •  v.  a.  {abJugOf  Lat.  ]  ,  To 
unyoke;  to  uncouple.  Diet, 

Ab  J  u  R  a't  10  N .  ff .  J.  [from  abjure,]  The  act 
of  abjuring ;  the  oath  taken  for  that  end. 
Until  Henry  VIII.  his  time,  if  a  man^ 
having  committed  felony,  could  go  into 
a  church  or  church-yard  before  he  were 
apprehended,  he  might  not  be  taken 
from  thence  to  the  usual  trial  of  law ; 
but  confessing  his  fault  to  the  justices^ 
or  to  the  coroner,  gave  bis  oath  to  for- 
sake the  realm  for  cvcri  which  was 
called  abjuratm. 
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there  are  some  abjuratms  stilV  ti 

.  force  among  its  here  in  England ;  as,  by 
the  statute  of  the  sjth  of  king  Charles 
II.  all  persons  that  are  admitted  into 
any  office,  civil  or  milHary,  must  take 
the  test;  which  is  an  akjuration  oiwiBDR 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

There  is  likewise  another  oath  of  «^ 

JuratiMy  which  laymen  and  dcrgymcn 

-are  both  obliged  to  take ;  and  that  is, 

to  abjure  the  Pretender.  Ayl'ijff* 

To  ABJU'RE;  V.  ir.  [«^Mro,Lat.] 

X.  To  cast  off  upon  oath  ;  to  swear  not 
to  do  or  not  to  have  something. 
Either  to  die  the  death,  or  to  abjure 
IPor  ever  the  society  of  man.  SUhpeatt, 

No  man,  therefore,  that  hath  not  ahjurtiiat 
reason,  and  sworn  allegiance  to  a  preconceived 
fantastical  hypothesis,  can  undertake  the  de- 
fence of  such  a  supposition.  Ha/r. 

a.  Td  retract,  recant,  or  abnegate,  a  posi* 

tion  upon  oath. 
'To  ABLA'CTATE.  v.  a,  [ablaeto,  Lat] 
To  wean  from  the  breast. 

Ablact'atiok.  »,  s.  One  of  the  me- 
thods of  grafting ;  and,  according  to 
the^ignification  of  the  word,  as  it  were 
a  weaning  of  a  cyon  by  degrees  fromvU 
mother  stock,  not  cutting  it  off  wholly 
from  the  stock  till  it  is  firmly  united  to 
that  on  which  it  is  grafted. 

ABLAauEA^TIOj^.     if.  j.      [aklaqucathf 
Lat.]    The  act  or  practice  of  opening 
the  ground  about  the  roots  of  trees,  to 
let  the  air  and  water  operate  upon  them. 
Trench  the  ground,  and  make  it  ready  for  0\e 
spring :  prepare  also  soil,  and  use  it  where  you 
have  occasion :  dig  borders.    Uncover  as  yet 
roots  of  trees,  where  ahUqueatien  is  rec^ulnte. 
Eivelyns  KaUrJat, 
The  tenure  in  chief  is^the  very  root  that  doth 
maintain  this  slV.cr  stem,  that  by  many  '^^^  ^^*^ 
fruitful  branches  snreadeth  itself :  so  Vf  it  V* 
suffered  to  starve,  by  want  of  ailafueaticM  and 
other  good  husbandry,  this  yearly  fruit  »iil 

.   much  decrease.  Bs:cn, 

ABLATION.  »./.  [«AAi/w,  Lat.]    Ttc 
act  of  taking  away. 

A'BLATIVE.  adj.  [ab/fiti'vtu^^uAX,^ 

I.  That  takes  away. 

a.  The  sixth  case  of  the  Latin  nouns  >  th( 
case  which,  among  other  signiftcaliot^^, 
includes  the  person  from  whom  some  j 
thing  is  taken  away.  A  term  of  gran\it\a\  i 

A'BLE.fl^r.  [J^bi/e,  Fr.  hai^ilis^  Lat.  Ski 
ful ;  ready.] 

I.  Having  strong  faculties,  or  ^ci 
strength  or  knowledge,  riches,  or  ar 
other*  power  of  mind,  bcxly,  or  fortuni 
Henry  Vll.  was  not  afraid  of  an  ahU  m^r, 
Lewis  the  Eleventh  was.  But,  contrariwise,  I 
was  served  by  the  ablett  men  that  were  t )  I 
{bund;  without  which  his  aB^rs  couVd  not  \\\ 
prospered  as  they  did.  Sastm*4  Hrnr\  \ 

Sucli  |ambot  faculties  he  hath,  that  s5ici 
weak  mind  and  an  able  body  ;  for  th«  v,'h\c\\  i 
prince  admits  him.  SbaJkspearcs  Henry 

%,  Having  power  sufficient  j  eoablcxi. 
All  xnankind  acknowledge    thentscWes 
and  sufficient  to  do  many  tilings  which  =ct^ 
they  never  do.  So^tfh's  Set  m 

Every  man  shall  give  as  be  is  sL^le,  acc-.-.v 
to  the  blessing  of  the  LordxKy  Ood  Vk^Yi\d 
foith  given  thee. 
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J.  Before  a  verb,  with  the  particle  /o,  it 
sienifics  generally  having  the  power. 

Wrath  if  cruel,  and  anger  is  outrageous ;  but 
who  isaHfto  stand  before  envy  ?  Provtrhu 

4.  VVith  for  it  is  not  often  nor  very  pro- 
perly used. 

There  have  been  some  inventions  also,  which 
have  been  ahle  for  the  utterance  of  articulate 
scaflds,  as  the  speaking  of  certain  words. 

WUk'tns*s  Mathemaucal  Magic* 

To  A'blb.  v.  a-  To  make  able  ;  to  en- 
able, which  ift  the  word  commonly  used. 
See  Enable. 

Plate  sin  with  gold. 
And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  huitless  breaks : 
Ann  it  with  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  dotli  pierce  it. 
NoDe  dees  offend,  i|pne,  I  say  none ;  1*11  able  *eni 
Take  that  d  me,  my  friend.         Shaks.  K,  Lear, 
Able-bodiid.  a/ij.  Strong,  of  body. 

It  lies-  in  the  power  of  every  fine,  woman,  to 

secure  at  least  half  a  dozen  ablclodied  men  «to 

his  majesty's  setvice.  Addhoni  Freeholder, 

79  A'BLEGATE.   nj.    a. '  [ahkgoy  LalJ 

To  send   abroad   upon  some '  erftploy- 

ment;  to  send  out  of  the  way."  '    J)icl. 

Ablfca'tion.  ».  Sr  [from  ablegate.]  The 

2ct  of  sending  abcoad.  Diet* 

A'bleness.  17,  J.   [from  (tbie.]  Ability  of 

body  or  mind*  vigour,  force. 

That  nation  doth  so  excel,  both  for  comeliness 
ind  ahUtettf  that  from  neighbour  countries  they 
crdlnaiilv  come,  aome  to  strive,  some  to  learn, 
fc^ne  to  behold.  Sidney, 

A'BLEpsY.  n,  I.    y£x9^ln^  Gr.l   Want  of 

sight;  blindness;  unadyisedness.     .i)/V/. 
T'j  A'bligate,  v.  a.  [abligot  Lat,]  To  tie 

up  from.  Diet, 

Aeliguri'tiok,    «.  i.   [abliguritioy  Lat.] 

Prodigal  expcnce  on  meat  and  drink.  Diet. 
To  A'BLOCATE.  v.  tf.  lablocof  LaU]  To 

let  out  to  hire.  ' 

Perhaps  properly  by  him  who  has  hired 

it  from  another.  Cal'vin* 

A3 Loc ACTION.  «.  /.  [ftx>m  ablocate,']    A 

•vtting  out  to  hire. 
T3  ABLc'i)E.  V  ».  [abludoy  Lat.]  To  be 

unlike.  Diet. 

A'blve.st.  adj.  \j(iblvemt  Lat*  iromabiuo, 

to  wash  ai^ayO 
I-  That  washes  clean. 

^.  That  has  the  power  of  detnsing.    piefk 
Ablv'tiok.  «.  J,  [jabltttio^  Lat.] 
!•  The  act  of  cleansing,  or  washing  clean. 
There  is  a  natural  analoj^y  between  the  ablation 

«f  the  body  and  the  purification  of  the  soul^  be* 

t«%«n  eating  the<holy  bread  and  drinking  the  sa* 

crtd  chalice,  and  a  participation  of  the  body 'and 

blood  of  Chrisc  TayUr**  Wortby  Cvnl 

i.  l*he  water  used  in  washing. 

Wish'd  by  die  briny  wave,  the  ptCM  train 

Are  dejof *d.  md  casi  th'  aUuOtiu  in  the  main. 

^'  The  rinnng  of  chymical  preparations  in 
water,  to  dissoWc  and  wash  away  any^ 
acrimonious  particles. 

A.  The  cup  given,   without  consecratioiV 
to  the  la^  in  the  popish  duuchcf. 
VOL.  I, 
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To  ABNEGATE,  v.  a.  [from  abnego^  Lat*] 
To  deny. 

Abn  EG  ACTION.  «.  i,  {abnegation  Lat.  de- 
nial, from  abnegOf  to  deny.]  Denial,  re* 
nunciation. 

The  abnegation  or  renouncing  of  all  his  own 
holds  and  interests,  and  trusts  of  ill  that  man  ii 
most  'apt  to'^epend  upon,  that  he  may  the  more 
expeditely  folloiy  Christ.  Hammond* 

ABiNODA'TioN.  «.  j.  [abftodattOf  Lat.] 
The  act  of  cutting  away  knots  from 
trees :  a  term  of  garaening.  Diet. 

Abno^&mous.  aJj.  [abnormist  Lat.  out 
of  rule.]  Irregular ;  mishapen.  .       Diet, 

Abo^ard.  etd^v.  [a  sea  term,  but  adopted 
into  common  language ;  derived  imme- 
diately from  the  French  a  bordi  as,  afler 
a  bordf  envqyer  a  bord,  Bord  is  itself  a 
word  of  very  doubtful  original,  and  per- 
haps,  in  its  different  acceptations,  de-   * 

.  ducible  from  different  roots.  Bopt>,inthe 
ancient  Saxon,  signiBed  a  i&o«jf  ;  in  which 
sense,  to  gonboardf  is  to  take  up  resid- 
ence in  a  ship*] 

I.  In  a  ship. 

He  loudly  call'd  to  such  as  ^tfeafuMtrd^ 
'  The  little  Iwrk  unto  the  shore  to  draw. 
And  lum  to  ferry  over  that  dec^  ford. 

Fairy  Qft^ent 

He  might  land  them,  if  it  pleased  him,  or  other- 

wise  keep  them  aboard.  Sir  W.'Raleigb^s  Essays* 

a.  Into  a  ship. 

When  morning  rose,  I  sent  my  mates  to  bring 
Supplies  of  water  frota  a  neigbb'ring  suring, 
'UluUt  I  the  motions  of  the  winds  cxplor'd; 
Then  summon*d  in  my  crew.-and  went  aboard, 

Addison  s  Ow^t  Metamorphose/* 

Abo^de.  If.  i.  [from  abide,'] 

1.  Habitation ;  dwelling ;  place  of  residence* 

But  I  know  thy  abode  and  thy  going  out.  and 
thy  coming  in.  2  Kingi, 

Othersr  may  use  the  ocean  as  their  road. 
Only  the  English  make  it  their  abode  t 
Whose  ready  sails  with  every  wind  can  fly. 
And  make  a  cov'nant  with  tn'  inconstant  ^y. 

flatter. 

2.  Stay ;  continuance  in  a  place. 

Sweet  friends,  your  patience  for  my  long  abode  t 
Not  I,  but  my  anairs,  nave  made  you  wait. 

Sbaisf tares  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Making  a  short  abvu  in  Sicily  the  second  time, 

landing  in  Italy,  and  making  the  war,  may  be 

reasonably  judged  the  business  but  of  ten  months. 

Drydeng  JSmid* 

The  woodcocks  early  visit,  snd  a^odlr 
Of  kmg  continuance  in  our  temp'nte  dime, 
Foretd  a  liberal  harvest.  Pbitipt» 

3.  To  make  abode*  To  dwell }  to  reside  ; 
to  inhabit* 

0eep  in  a  eave  the  Sibyl  makes  abode  ; 
Thence  fuU  of  fate  returns,  and  of  the  Ood.  J^ry» 
'  To  Abo'de.  V'  a-  [See  Bode.]  To  fore- 
token or  foreshow ;  to  be  a  prognostic} 
to  be  oniinous.  It  is  taken,  with  its 
derivatives^  in  a  good  sense. 

^vexj  man, 
-  After  the  hideous  storm  that  ^llow'd,  was 

A  thing  inspir'd ;  and,  not  consulting,  broke 
.    lotQ  a  guiMsl  prophecy,  that  this  tempest 
w 
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gashing  the  garment  of  this  peace,  ahcdej 
The  sudden  breach  of  it.  Shah.  Hen.  viii. 

Abo'dement.  »•  J.  [from  To  abode.]    A 
secret  anticipation  of  something  future ; 
an   impression  upon  the  mind  of  some 
.  event  to  come ;  prognofttication ;  omen. 
1  like  not  this : 
For  many  men  that  stumble  »t  the^ threshold. 
Are  well  foretold  that  danger  lurks  within.^— 
—Tush !    man,   abodementr  must    not    now  af^ 
fright  us.  Sbakt.  lien.  VI. 

My  lord  bishop  asked  him,  Whether  he  had 
never  anv  secret  aMement  in  his  mind?    No, 
replied  the  duke;  but  I  think  some  adventure 
.  may  kill  me  as  well  as  another  man.  Wotton. 

ToAEOXISH.  v.fl  [abofeo^lAi.] 
I.  To  annul }  to  make  void.     Applied  to 

laws  or  institutions. 

,     For  us  to  abolhb   what    he  hath  established, 

were  presumption  most  intolerable.  Hooker. 

On  the  |^liament*s  part  it  was  proposed,  that 

all  the  bishopc,  deans,  and  chapters,  might  be  im- 

medbtely  taken  away,  and  aboihbeJ.       Clarendon, 

a*  To  put  an  end  to,  to  destroy. 

The  long  continued  wars  between  the  English 
and  the  Scots  had  then  raised  invincible  jealou-^ 
sies  and  hate,  which  long  continued  peace  hath 
since  aboliibed.  Sir  John  Hayward, 

That  shall  Perocles  well  requite,  I  wot. 
And  with  thy  blood  aSoI/jb  so  reproachful  blot. 

Fairy  Queen, 
More  destroyed  than  thus, 
We  should  be  quite  abolisl*dy  and  expire.  Milton, 

Or  wilt  thou  thyself 
Abolisb  thy  creation,  and  unmake, 
Fur  him,  what  for  thy  glory  thou  hast  made  f 

Milton, 
Nor  could  Vulcanian  flame 
The  stench  abolub^  or  the  savour  tame.  Dryden, 
Fermented  spirits  contract,  harden,  and  con- 
solidate many  fibres  together,  abolisbing  many 
canals;  especially  where  the  fibres  are  the  ten- 
derest,  as  in  the  brain.  Arbutbnot  on  Alimentt, 

Abo'lishable.  adj*  [from  abolish,]  That 

may  be  abolished. 
A B  o' L I  s  H  E  R .  n,  s,  [from  abolish,']  He  that 

abolishes. 
Abo'lishment.  ».  s,  [horn  abolish.']  The 
act  of  abolishing. 

The  plain  and  direct  way  had  been  to  pTt)Ve 
th.nt  all  such  ceremonies,  as  they  require  to  be 
abolished,  are  retained  by  us  with  the  nury  of  the 
church,  or  with  less  benefit  than  the  abolisbment 
•f  them  would  bring.  ,•    Hooker. 

He  should  think  the  abalifbment  of  episcopacy 
among  us,  would  prove  a  mighty  scandal  and  cor- 
ruption to  our  faith,  and  manifesdy  dangerous  to 
our  monarchy.  Sxi^ifi**  Cb.  of  Eng.  Man. 

Aboli'tion.  «,  J.  [hom  abolish!]  The 
act  of  abolishing.  This  is  now  more 
frequently  used  than  abolishment. 

From  the  total  abolition  of  the  popular  power, 
may  be  dated  the  ruin  of  Rome :  for  had  the  re- 
ducing hereof  to  its  ancieiu  conditiott,  proposed 
by  Agrippa,  been  accepted  instead  of  Maecenas's 
model,  tnat  state  might  have  continued  unto  this 
day.  Cmo*s  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

An  apoplety  is  a  sudden  abolition  of  all  the 
senses,  and  of  all  voluntary  motion,  by  the  stop- 
page of  the  flux  and  refluk  of  the  animal  spirits 
tkougb  the  nerves  destined  fo»  those  motions. 

ArhitbmimDkk 
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Abo'miKable.  adj.  labpmifMbiTu,  LA.] 

J.  Hateful;  detestable ;  to  be  loallicd. 
Thb  infernal  pit 

.  Abominable^  accursM,  the  house  of  woe.     MUton. 

The'  queen  and  ministry  might  easily  rcdre» 

this  abominable    grievance.   4>y   endeavouring  to 

choose  men  of  vii  ruous  principles.  Swifi, 

a.  Unclean. 

The  soul  that  shall  touch  any  undean  beast,  or 
any  abominable  unclean  thing,  even  that  socl  shsU 
be  cut  off  from  his  people.  LevitUut. 

3.  In  low  and  ludicrous  language,  it  \^  a 
word  of  loose  and  indetermina'e  ccn^ire. 
They  say  you  are  a  melancholy  fellow.— I  am 
80 ;  I  Qo  love  it  better  than  laughing.— Those  th-t 
are  in  cxtrerfity  of  either,  are  abominabte  fellows, 
and  betray  themselves  to  every  modern  censure, 
worse  than  drunkards.  Soaks,  As  you  like  it. 

Abo'min  ABLE  NESS.  17,  J.  [from  abomi- 
nabh]  The  quality  of  being  abomi- 
nable ;  hatefulness ;  odiousness. 

Till  wc  have  proved,  in  its  proper  place,  the 
eternal  and  essential  diflfercnca  between  virtue 
and  vice,  we  must  forbear  to  urge  atheists  with 
the  corruption  and  abomi nableness  of  their  prin- 
ciples. ,  BetttUys  SertntHs. 

Abo'minably.  adv.  [from  ahminabU.] 
Excessively ;  extremely ;  exceedingly ;  in 
an  ill  sense.  A  word  of  low  or  familiar 
language,  and  is  not  often  seriously  u'Ufil. 
I  nave  observed  great  abuses  and  disorders  in 
your  fomily;  your  servants  are  mutinous  ard 
quarrelsome,  and  cheat  you  most  abominably, 

Arhttthnzi. 

To  ABO'MINATE.  1;.  a,  [abominory  Lat.] 
To  abhor  ;  to  detest ;  to  hate  utterly. 
Pride  goes  hated,  cursed,  and  abominatnl'hy  ?IL 

Hammond, 
We  arc  not  guilty  of  your  iniuries. 
No  way  consent  to  them ;  but  do  abhor. 
Abominate^ and  loath  this  cruelty.  Southerns  On 
He  professed  both  to  abominate  and  despise  aI 
mystery,  refinement,  and  intrigue,  either  in  : 
prince  or  minister.  S'vciji 

Abomina'tion.  «. /. 
X.  Hatred ;  detestation. 

To  assist  king  Charles  by  English  or  Du\c 

forces,  would  render  him  odious  to  his  new  sut 

jccts,  who  have  nothing  in  so  %tt^t  abomi. latifi 

'    as  those  whom  they  hold  for  hereticks.         iS^'j 

a.  The  object  of  hatred. 

Every  shepherd  is  an  abomination  to  the  Kgy 
tians.  Genes 

3.  Pollution ;  defilement. 

And  there  shaQ  in  no  wise  enter  into  it  n 
^  thing  that  deflleth,  neither  whatsoever  workc 
'   abomination^  or  maketh  a  lie.  Ji 

4.  Wickedness ;  hateful  or  shameful  vice 

Til*  adulterous  Anthony,  most  large 
In  his  abominatsont,  turns  you  olT, 
And  gives  his  potent  regiment  to  a  truU« 
Tflat  noses  it  against  us.  SLuJks^e: 

5.  Tl;e  cause  of  pollution. 

And  the  high  places  that  were  before  Jer' 
lem,  which  werfc  on  the  right  hand  of  the  ni< 
of  corruption,  which  Solomon  the  king  of  l-. 
had  builded  for  Ashtoreth  the  obomitMti^n  of 
Zidonians,  and  for  Chemosh  the  abom»naii,j 
the  Moabites,  and  for  Milcom  the  ahoarTnai'sa 
the  children  of  Ammoa,  did  the  king  detile. 

s        52  A 
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ABOlfGINES.  If.  /.  [Lat.]  The  earliest 

iohabiUnts  of  a  country ;  those  of  whom 

no  original  is  to  be  traced ;  as  the  Welsh 

in  Britain. 
7o  ABCKRT.  V.  «.  [ahorto,  Lat.]  To  bring 

forth  before  the  time ;  to  miicarry.   Diet* 
Abo'rtion.  If.  j.  [aborthi  Lat.] 
1.  The  act  of  bringing  forth  untimely. 

These  then  need  cause  no  a^rtio/t,  Sandys, 
3.  The  produce  of  an  untimely  birth. 

His  wife  miscarried ;  but,  as  the  abotiion  proved 
only  a  female  fcctus,  he  comforted  himseir. 

ArhuiLnot  and  Popes  Martinus  ScriLhrus, 

Behold  my  arm  thus  blasted,  dry,  and  withered. 
Shrunk  like  a  foul  abcrtion^  and  decay *d 
Like  some  untimely  product  of  the  sc;isons.  Howe. 
Abo'rtive.  If.  J.  That  which  is  born  be- 
fore the  due.  time.  Perhaps  anciently 
any  thing  irregularly  produced. 

No  common  wmd,  no  customed  event, 
But  they  will  pluck  z^ny  its  nat*ral  causei. 
And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies,  and  signs, 
AUrtroeSi  and  presages,  tongues  of  heav'n, 
Plainly  denouncing  vengeance  u|>on  John.   Slfah. 

Take  the  Kne  skin   of  an  aHrti^e^  and,  with 

suich  thin  laid  on,  prepare  your  ground  or  tablet. 

Pcacbam  on.  Draxt<ing, 

Many  are  preserved,  and  do  signal  service  to 
their  country,  who,  without  a  provision,  might 
have  perished  as  ahortivest  of  have  come  to  an 
imtimely  end,  and  perhaps  have'  brought  upon 
liieir  gsilty  parents  the  like  destruction. 

AddisQsis  Guardian, 

Abo'rtive,  tuij.  [abortiviu^  Lat.] 

I.  Brought  forth  before  the  due  time  of  birth. 

If  ever  he  have  *child,  abortive  be  it. 
Prodigious,  and  untimely  brought  to  light.   S&ah, 
All  th'  unaccomplish  d  works  of  nature's  hand, 
Ahcrtive^  monstrous,  or  unkindly  mix'd, 
Dissolv'd  on  earth,  fleet  hither.     Milt,  Par,  Lost, 

Nor  will  his  fruit  expect 
Th*  autumnal  season,  but,  in  summer's  pride 
When  other  orchards  smile,  abortive  faiL   Philips, 
t.  That  fail&  for  want  of  time ;  figuratively.- 
How  often  hast  thou  wittted  at  my  cup. 
Remember  it,  and  let  it  make  thee  crest-fiUKn ; 
Ay,  and  aUay  this  thy  ab4rtive  pride.  Sl>ah» 

3'  That  brings  forth  nothing. 
The  void  profound 
Of  unessential  night  receives  him  next, 
Wide-gapinr ;  and  with  utter  loss  oi  being 
Tureatens  him,  plung'd  in  that  abortive  gul£ 

Afiltwt  Paradise  Lest, 

4-  That  fails  or  miscarries,  from  whatever 
cause.    This  is  less  proper. 

\Iany  politick  conceptions,  so  elaborately 
foTTncd  and  wrought,  and  grown  at  length  rip^  for 
deliTcry,  do  yet,  in  the  issue,  miscarry  and  prove 
abortive,  Smtos  Sermons* 

Abo'r  iivr.LY.  aJv'  [from  abortive]  Bom 
without  the  due  time ;  immaturcly ;  un- 
timely. 

ABo^ATivewEss.  n.  i.  [from  abortive*} 
The  state  of  abortion. 

Aio'aTMENT.  If.  1.  [(njm  abort.]  The 
thing  brought  forth  out  of  time  ;  an  un- 
timely birth. 

Concealed  treanxret,  naw^atu  to  mankind,  shall 
W  broo^  into  use  by  the  infutcry  of  converted 
,  w^Mc  wxetchod  caroNt  tbe  impas^ai 
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laws  dedicate,  as  untimely  feasts,  to  the  worms  of 
the  earth,  in  whose  womb  thdse  deserted  mineral  ' 
riches  must  ever  lie  buried  as  lost  abortmentsy  un- 
less those  be  made  the  active  midwives  to  deliver 
them.  £ac,  Pbysic,  RemaiHs, 

ABCyVE.   prep,     [from    ^,    and    bupan, 

Saxon }  bon}eny  Dutch.] 
I.  To  a  higher  place  ;  in  a  higher  place. 
So  when  with  crnckling  flames  a  Cauldron  friesa 
The  bubbling  waters  from  the  bottom  rise ; 
Above  the  brims  tiiey  force  tlieir  tier?  way ; 
Black  vapours  climb  aloft,  and  cloud  the  da  v. 

bijdstu 

a.  More  in  quantity  or  number- 

Every  one  that  passeth  among  them,  that  ara 
numbered  from  twenty  years  old  and  abwe^  shall 
give  an  atfering  unto  the  Lord.  Exodus*  ' 

3.  In  a  superfour  degree,  or  to  a  snperiour 
degree  of  rank,  power,  or  excellence. 

The  Lord  is  hi^^h  abtroe  all  nations,  and  his 
glory  abor^e  the  heavens.  Psalms, 

The  public  power  of  all  societies  is  ahove  every 
soul  contained  in  the  same  societies.  Hooker* 

There  is  no  riches  aUive  a  sound  body,  and  no 
joy  above  the  joy  of  ths  heart.  Ecclut* 

To  her 
Thou  didst  resign  thy  manhood,  and  the  place 
Wherein  God  set  tiice  rbove  her,  made  of  thee. 
And  for  thee  :  whose  pcrrcction  far  cxceli'd 
Hers,  in  sU  real  dignity.  Milton  s  Par,  Lost» 

Latona  sees  her  shine  above  the  rest. 
And  feeds  with  secret  joy  her  sifent  breast.  Dry^ 

4.  In  a  state  of  being  superiour  to  ;  unat- 
'  tain;ible  by. 

It  is  an  old  and  true  distinction,  that  things 
may  be  ajove  our  reason,  without  being  contrary 
to  It.  Of  this  kind  are  the  power,  the  nature« 
and  the  universal  preseAc  of  God,  with  innume- 
rable other  points.  Swift, 

5.  Bvyond;  more  than. 

We  were  pressed  out  of  measure,  above  strength  ; 
insomuch  that  we  despaired  fcven  of  life.  '^  Cor, 
In  having  thouglus  unconfused,  and  being  ablo 
to  disti.  <uish  one  tLirg  from  another,  where 
there  is  but  ti\e  least  dilT^.-rence,  consitti  the  ex- 
actness of  judgment  and  clearness  o{  reason, 
which  is  in  one  man  above  another.  Locke.. 

I'Jie  inhahitants  of  Tirol  have  many  privilejej 
above  those  ot  the  other  hereditary  countries,  of 
the  emperor.  Addison. 

6*  Too  proud  for  ;  too  high  for.    A  phrase 
chiefly  used  in  familiar  expression. 

Kings  and  princes,  in  the  carUer  ages  of  the 

world,  bboured  in  arts  and  occupations,  and  w  erm 

above  nothing  that  tended  to  promot  •  the  Cu  r.  e- 

niencdS  of  lite.  Pop/j  Odyssey. 

Abo've.  adv. 

I.  Overhead  ;  in  .1  higher  place. 

To  men  standme  bcluw,  men  standing  aloft 
seem  ni^ch  lessened ;  to  LiK»se  above^  men  stand- 
ing below  seem  not  so  much  lessened.  Bacon* 
^Mien  he  established  the  clouds  above;  when 
he  strengthened  tlie  fountains  of  the  deep;  when 
he  gave  to  the  sea  his  decree,  that  the  vaters 
.  should  not  pass  his  commandment;  •  l.c:i  he  .ap- 
pointed th?  foundations  of  the  earth  ;  then  I  was 
by  him,  as  01;  1  broueht  up  with  him  j  Aj;d  I  was 
daily  his  delight,  rejoicing  always  before  him. 

Proverbs. 

Every  eood  gift,  and  every  perfect  ^^il't,  hfrom 

above  J  and  Cometh  down  from  the  Fatiier  of  lights, 

witii  whom  if  qo  variableness,  neither  shadow  of 

tuniiUS.  Jamu 
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'    Thd  Tro>ns /r»M  aUpe  fheir  foes  belield, 
And  with  arm'd  Icgkms  aU  the  rampirfss  fiU'd. 

VrydcM, 

3*  In  th^  felons  of  heaven. 

Your  praise  the  birds  shall  chant  in  every  grove, 
Aod  winds  Aall  waft  it  to  the  pow*rs  akow. 

Pope^a  Pattwttlu 

3.  Before.   [SeeABovE-ciTEo.] 

I  said  abo%e^  that  these  two  machines  of  the 

'    balance,  and  the  dira,  were  only  ornamcutal,  atid 

that  the  Success  of  the  duel  had  been  the  same 

without  them.  I)rydem, 

Above  ALL.    In  the  first  place ;  chiefly. 

I  studied  Vir^irs  design*  his  disposition  of  it, 

his  manners,  his  judicious  management  of  the 

£Kures,  the  sober  retrenchments  of  his  sense) 

wpich  alwajrs  leaves  something   to  i^ratify  oiir 

imaginatioft,  on  which  it  may  enlarge  at  pleasure  s 

hMtf  ^above  all^  the  elegance  of  his  expression,  and 

the  harmoay  of  his  numbers.  Drydau 

A&OVE-BOARD. 

X.  In  Open  sight ;  without  artifice  or  tiick. 
A  figurative  expression,  borrowed  from 
gamesters*  who,  when  they  put  their 
Hands  under  the  table>  are  changing  their 
cards.  It  is  used  only  in  familiar  language. 
It  u  the  part  also  of  an  honesty  man  to  deal 
mUvf^oard,  and  without  tricks*'       .  VEttrange, 

d.  Without  disguise  or  concealment. 

Though  there  have  not  been  wanting  such  here- 
tofore, as  have  practised  these  unworthy  arts,  for 
as  much  as  there  have  been  villains  in  all  places^ 
and  all  ages,  yet  now-a-days  they  are  owned  abvoe^ 
hoard,  '  South^i  Sermons* 

Above-cited.  Cited  before.  ^  figura- 
tive expression 9  taken  from  the  ancient 
manner  of  writing  ti^ok^  on  scrolls :  where 
whatever  is  cited  or  mentioned  before,  in 
the  same  page,  must  be  above, 
'  It  appears  from  the  authority  above^itedy  that 
this  is  a  fact  confessed  by  heathens  themselves. 

Addison  on  the  Christian  Religion, 

ABov£-GRot7ND.  ^n  expression  used  to 
signify  alive ;  not  in  the  grave. 

Above-mentioned.  See  Above-cited. 
4  I  do  tiot  remember,  that  Homer  any  where 
ialls  into  the  faults  abovcmeniionedy  which'  were 

t  indeed  the  false  refinements  of  latter  ages. 

Addison  s  Spectator, 

To  ABOUND.  v»  u,  labtmdo,  Lat*  abonderf 

Fr.J 
1.  To  have  in  great  plenty ;  to  be  copiously 
Stored.    It  is  used  sometimes  with  the 
.     particle  irtf  and  sometimes  the  particle 
with. 

The  kinj-becoming  graces, 
I  have  no  relish  of  them,  but  aBonnd 
In  the  division  of  each  several  crime, 
Acting  it  many  ways.  Sbahpeare't  Maehab, 

Corh,  wine,  and  oil,  are  wanting  to  this  ground, 
7n  which  our  countries  fruitfully  abound,    Dryden. 
A  faithful  man  shall  abound  wtfb  bles»figs :  but 
be  that  maketh  haste  to  be  rich,  shall  not  be  in- 
nocent. Proverbs. 
Now  that  languages  are  made,  and  abound  witb 
words  standing  tor  combinations,  an  usual  way  of 
getting  complex  ideas,  is  by  th6  explication  of 
those  terms  that  stand  for  them.  Z^ie. 
a.  To  be  in  great  plenty. 

And  because  iniqujty  shall  ab&ttnd,  the  love  of 
'Many  shall  wax  cola.  Matthew, 
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Words  are  like  leav^f,  and  where  tfiey  mot^ 

abou/tdy 
Much  fruit  of  senj'e  beneath  U  rarely  found.  Pope, 
ABCyUT.  prep,  [aburan,  or  abuton,  Sax. 
which  seems  to  signify  encircling  on  the 
outside.]  «      »  . 

I,  Round;  surrounding;  encircling. 

Let- not  mercy  and  truth  fbrsake  thee.  Bind 
them  about  thy  neck ;  write  them  upon  the  table 
of  thy  heart.  Prowrht, 

She  cries,  and  tears  her  cheeks. 
Her  hair,  her  vest;  and  stooping- to  the  sands, 
Abcut  his  neck  she  cast  her  trembling  hands. 

DryJen^s  Fahltx, 

%,  Near  to. 

Speak  unto  the  congregation,  saying,  ret  you 
up  from  abo»a  the  tabernacle  of  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram.  Exoduu 

Thou  dost  nothing,  ^ergius. 
Thou  canst  epdeavoiur  nothing,  nay,  not  think; 
But  I  both  see  and  hear  it ;  and  am  with  thee, 
By  and  before,  aBout  and  in  thee  too. 

JBen  Jottson^s  CatUim* 

3.. Concerning;  with  regard  to ;  relating  to. 

Allien  Cunstantine  had  finished  an  house  for 
the  service  of  God  at  Jerusalem, the  dedication  he 
judged  a  matter  not  unworthy,  about  the  solemn 
performance  whereof  the  greatest  part  of  the  bi- 
shops in  Christendom  should  meet  together. 

ffocler. 

The  painter  is  not  to  take  so  much  pains  aiwai 
the  drapery  as  about  the  face,  where  the  princi- 
pal resemblance  lies.  DrjiliH, 

I'hey  are  most  frequently  used  as  words  equi- 
valent, and  do  both  of  them  indifiTerently  signify 
either  a  speculative  knowledge  of  things,  or  a 
practical  skill  about  them,  according  to  the  exi- 
gency of  the  matter  or  thine  spoken  of.  TrJlotsen, 

Theft  is  always  a  sin,  aithouj^h  the  particular 
species  of  it,  and  the  denomination  of  particular 
acts,  doth  suppose  positive  laws  about  dominion 
and  property.  Stillingfieti. 

Children  should  always  be  heard,  and  fairly  and 
kindly  answered,  when  they  ask  after  any  thing 
they  would  know,  and  desire  to  be  informed 
about.  Curiosity  should  be  as  carefiiUy  dierishc^ 
in  children  as  other  a{}petites  suppressed.      JLoclr^ 

It  hath  been  practised  as  a  method  of  xnaLing 
men's  court,  when  they  are  adced  about  the  rax< 
of  lands,  the  abilities  of  tenants,  the  state  of  trad^ 
to  answer  that  all  things  are  in  a  flourishing  con< 
dition.  Siojfi's  Short  Virw  of  Jrelatti 

4.  In  a  state  of  being  engaged  io,  or  em 
ployed  upon. 

Our  blessed  Lord  was  pleased  to  command  th 

representation  of  his  death  and  sacrifice   on  th 

cross  .'should  be  made  by  breaking  of  bread  an 

^effusion  of  wine ;  to  signify  to  us  the  nature  ar 

sacredness  of  the  liturgy  we  are  ahout^         TayU 

Labour,  for  labours  sake,  is  against  natui 
The  understanding,  as  well  as  all  the  other  fact 
ties,  chooses  alwavs  die  shortest  way  to  its  t.i 
would  pr'e^ently  ootain  the  knowledge  it  is  ahc, 
and  then  set  upon  some  new  enquiry,  fiut  tli 
whether  laziness  or  baste,  often  nusleads  it.  Z.c^ 

Our  armies  ought  to  be  provided  wtth  sccre 
ries,  to  tell  their  story  in  plain  £ni|^shy  and  to 
us  know,  in  our  mother  tongue;  What  it  is  ^ 
brave  countrymen  are  ah^ut,    AMuam's  S/»^'ia^ 

5.  Appendant  to  the  person,  ftsclotlies- 

If  yoli  have  this  about  you, 
Apd  I  will  give  yoo  when  we  go,  you  may 
Soldly  asMvilt  th«  iieaomftnc«r*f  halL 
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Tt  is  not  ftnuige  to  me,  that  persons  of  the 
fiirer  sex  should  like,  in  all  things  aSovt  them, 
that  bandsomeneis  for  which  they  nod  themselves 
most  UkoL  Bayit  en  Colours, 

I*  ReiadBg  to  the  persoDy  as  a  servant  or 
dependant* 

Liking  very  weD  the  younj  gentleman,  such  I 

took  him,  to  be,  admitted  this  Deiphantus  about 

me,  who'weU  shewed,  there  is  no  servicd  like  his 

that  serves  Because  he  loves.  Sidnr/m 

7.  Reliting  to  the  perton;.  fls  an  act  or  office. 

Good  corporal,*  tor ^  m^  old  dame's  sake,  stand 

my  friend:  she  hath  nib  hoAy  to  do  anv  thing  itbout 

her  vhen  I  am  gone,  and  she  b-  old  and  cannot 

help  herKl£   '  Sbahpeart*t  Henry  iv. 

Abo^ut.  e^v, 

I.  Circularly  ;  in  a  round  ;  circum* 
The  wmrard  ssters,  hand  in  hand 
Posters  of  the  sea  and  land, 
Thus  do  go  aiwt,  ahcuty 
Thrice  to  thine,  and  thrice  to  mine^ 
And  thrice  again  to  make  up  mne.  Shah^ 

X.  In  circuit ;  in  compass- 

I*U  tell  ymi  what  I  am  tf^vf^— Two  yards  and 
nore-— No  quips  now,  Pistol :  indeed  I  am  in  the 
▼aste  two  yards  ahwt;  but  I  am  ibout  no  waste, 
i  am  about  thrift.  '  Sbaispeare, 

A  tun  about  was  ev'ry  pillar  there, 
A  polish'd  mirror  shone  not  half  so  disr.     Dryd. 

3-  Nearly ;  cireiUrl       » 

When  the  boats  were  come  within  about  sixty 
vards  of  the  pillar,  they-ibund  themselves  aU 
1>ound,  and  could  go  no  farther;  yet  so  as  they 
might  move  to  go  about,  but  might  not  approach 
nearer.  ^Bacons  ^rw  AtaloMtis, 

4-  Heie  and  there ;  every  way ;  eh-ca- 

Up  rose  the  gentle  virein  from  her  pbce, 
And  lodged  all  a^««/,  if  she  might  spy 
Her  lovely  knight.  fairy  Quoen. 

A  wolf  that  was  past  hboor,  in  his  old  vfjtf 
borrows  a  habit,  and  so  about  he  goes,  be|(ging 
^rity  from  door  to  door,  under  the  disguise  of 
a  i^gnm.  L*  Estrange, 

^  With  to  before  a  verb ;  as,  about  to  fly; 
upon  the  point ;  within  a  small  distance  of* 

These,  dying  lovers,  and  their  ik>ating  sons, 
Suspend  tlte  i%ht,  and  silence  aU  our  guns  :- 
Be^ty  and  youth,  about  to  perish,  6nds 
Such  noble  pity  iir  brave  English  minds.    Waller » 

i»  Round  f  the  longest  way,  in  opposition 
to  the  short  straight  way. 

Gold  hath  tlvese- natures;  greatness  of  weight ; 
doseoess  of  p^rts ;  fixation ;  pliaotness,  or  soft- 
nes ;  immunity  &om  rust ;  colour,  or  ^ncture  of 
yeUow:  Therefore  the  sure  way  (though  most 
about)  to  make  gold,  is  to  know  tne  caufes  of  the 

yevexal  natures  before  rehearsed.  Baton* 

Spies  of  the  Volscians 
Held  me  in  chace,  that  I  was  forced' to  wheel 
TSiree  or  four  milts  about j;  else  had  I,  Sir, 
Half  an  hour  sihce  brcnight  my  report.         Sbah. 

7-  To  bring  about,  to  bring  to  the  point  or 
sUte  desired  ;  as,  bejbaj  brought  about  bis 

whether  this  will  be  brought  about^  by  break- 

m?  his  head,  I  veryTUUch  question,        Speetator, 

S.  To  come  about,  to  come  to  some  ceitain 

»tau  or  point-   It  has  commonly  the  idea 

of  revolution,  or  gyration. 

Wherefore  it  cajnei  to  pass,  when  the  time  was 
cr^ne  oifHrf,  sfter  Hsanah  bad  coiKsived,  that  she 
fcaie  a  soo*  1  ^«*»» 
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One  evening  it  befel,  that  looking  oat, 
The  wind  they  long  had  ^vish*d  was  come  about , 
Well  pleasM  they  went  to  rest;  and,  if  the  gai«* 
Till  morn  continued,  both  resolved  to  sail 

Drydeno  FaUa. 

g.  Togo  about 9  to  prepare  to  do  it. 

Did  not  Mdses  give  you  the  law,  and  yet  none 
of  you  kccpeth  the  law  I  Why  go  ye  iUmt  to  ^ 
me  ?  J^^ 

In  common  language,  they  say,  to  fwi^tf 
about  a  man,  to  circumvent  him. 
•  Some  of  these  phrases  seem  to  denve 
their  original  from  the  French  a  bout: 
^mr  a  boutd'^n^  Ci&0J<?j'  'venir  a  bout  de 
oueloi^un* 

A.  6^.  for  Archbishtfp ;  which  se^e. 

ABRACADA'BRA.  A  superstitious  charm 
against  agues.  •      ,   ,^ 

To  ABRADE,  v.  a.  labrado)  Lat.J  To 
rub  off;  to  wear  away  from  the  other 
parts:  to  waste  by  degrees.     , 

By  this  means  there  may  be  a  conunued  supply 
of  .what  is  successively  abraded  from  Uiem  oy**- 
cursion  of  waters.  ^    iT 

Abraham's  Balm.  The  name  of  an  hexb, 

Abra'siok.«.  J.  [See  Abrade.] 

I.  The  act  of  abrading,  or  rubbing  off. 

a.  [In  medicine]  The  wearing  away  of 
the  natural  mucus,  which  covers  the 
membranes,  particularly  those  '  of  the 
stomach  ;^nd  guts,  by  corrosive  or  shaYp 
medicines,  or  humours.  ^J^^' 

3.  The  matter  worn  off  by  the  attriUon  of 

bodies.  -,  «.,    i_ 

AbIie'ast.  a4'v.  [See  Breast.]  Side  by 
side  5  in  such  a  position  that  the  breasts 
may  bear  aeainst  the  same  line. 

My  cousin  Suffolk,  ^ 

My  soul  shall  thme  keep  company  to  heav  n : 
Tarry,sweetsQul,fornune,thenflya*rw/.  i>bait. 

For  honour  travels  in  a  streightso  narrow. 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast,  **«*'• 

The  riders  rode  abreast,  and  one  his  shieW, 
His  lance  ^  cornel  wood  another  held.     JJryden. 
A'BRicoT.    See  Apricot. 
To  ABRIDGE,  v.  a.  {abreger,  Fr.  abbre^ 
'viOi  Lat.]  ,      ,       .        i.Mi 

I.  To  make  shorter  in  words,  keeping  still 
the  same  substance.      ,, '       .     .  ^ 

All  these  sayings  being  decbured  by  Jason,  of 
Cyrene  in  five  books,  we  will  essay  to  aUidge  m 
'     one  volume.  _  2  i^-cr. 

a.  To  contract  j  to  diminish  5  to  cut  short. 
The  determination  of  the  will,  upon  enquiry, 
is  foUowmg  the  direction  of  that  guide;  and  he 
that  has  a  power  to  act  or  not  to  act,  according 
-    as  such  determination  directs,  is  free.    Such  de- 
termination abridge*  not  that  power  wherein  li- 
berty consists.  _  ^      '^«^;'* 
3.  To  deprive  of ;  to  cut  off  from.   Ja 
• '  which  sense.it  is  followed  by  the  particle 
from,  or  of,  preceding  the  thing  takco 

away. 

I  have  disabled  rame  estate. 
By  Aewinf  .«««thmgj.  mc«jwelli«g  ^ 
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^      They  were  fonnerly,  by  the  common  law,  dis- 
charged from  pontage  and  murage;  but  this  pri- 
vflege  has  been  ainidved  them  since  by  sex'eral  - 
statutes.  Ayligtt  Parergm  Juris  QanonicL 

Abri'dged  of.  part.    Deprived  of;  de- 
barred from ;  cut  short. 

Abri'dgek.  «.  J. 

I.  He  that  abridges ;  a  shortcner. 

« •  A  writer  of  compendiums  or  abridgments, 

Abri'dgment.  «.j.  [abregemeni^Vrcvic^] 

i:  The  epitome  of  a  larger  work  contracted  * 
into  a  small  compass ;  a  compend ;  a 
summary. 
^  Surely  this  commandment  containeth  the  law 
and  the  propheu:  and,  in  this  one  word,  is  the 
aBridgment  of  all  volumes  of  scripture.  Hooker. 
Idolatry  is  certainly  the  first-born  of  folly,  the 
great  and  leading  naradox ;  nay,  the  vex^  ahridg' 
•tent  and  sum  total  of  all  absurdities.  Sot&, 

«•  A  diminution  in  general. 

All  trying,  by  a  love  of  Uttlcness, 
To  make  abrid^mentt^  and  to  draw  to  less 
Even  that  nothnig^  which  at  first  we  were.  Doatu, 

3.  Contraction ;  reduction. 

The  constant  desire  of  happiness,  and  the  con- 
straint H  puts  upon  us,  no  body,  1  think,  accounts 
an  abridgment  or  liberty,  or  at  least  an  abridgment 
of  liberty  to  he  compbuned  q£,  Zocke, 

4.  Restraint  from  any  thing  pleasing  ;  con- 
traction of  any  thing  enjoyed. 

It  is  not  barely  a  man's  abridgment  in  his  ex- 
ternal accommodations  \vhich  makes  him  miser- 
able, but  when  his  conscience  shall  tell  hira  that 
it  was  his  sin  and  his  folly  which  brought  hirt 
under  that  abridgment.  South, 

Abro'ach.  adnj.  [See  To  Broach.] 
I.  In  a  posture  to  run  out,  or   yield  the 
liquor  contained:    property  spoken    of 
vessels. 

Thejarrs  of  gen"rops  wine 
He  set  abroachy  and  fi^r  the  feast  prepared.    Dryd, 
The  Templer  spruce,  while  ev'ry  spout's  abroatb^ 
•Suys  till  'tis  fair,  yet  seems  to  call  a  coach. 

Stvifi*s  ^iicel, 
%,  tn.a  figurative  Rcnse :  in  a  state  to  be  dif- 
fused or  extended ;  in  a  state  of  suqh  be- 
ginning as  promises  a  progress- 
"  That  man,  tliat  sits  within  a  monarch's  heart, 
And  ripens  in  the  sunshine  of  his  favour. 
Would  he  abuse  the  count'nance  of  the  king. 
Alack !  what  mischiefs  might  be  set  abroach^ 
s     In  shadow  of  such  greatness?  Bbaklpeare, 

Abko'ad.  adw,   [compounded  of  a  and 

broad.    See  Broad.]     • 
I.  Without  confinement ;  widely ;  at  large. 
Intermit  no  watch  •» 
Against  a  wakeful  foe,  while!  abroad^ 
Tnjo'  all  the  coasts  of  dark  destruction,  seek 
Deliverance.  Milton  s  Paradise  J^sU 

Again  the  lonely  fqx  roams  far  abroady 
On  secret  rapine  bent,  and  midnight  fraud ; 
Kow  haiints  the  cliff,  now  traverses  the  lawn. 
And  flies  the  hated  neighbourhood  of  miin.  Pr'tw^ 
%.  Out  of  the  house. 

Welcome,  sir. 
This  cell's  my  coun ;  here  have  I  few  attendants. 
And  subjects  none  abroad.  Sbaispeare. 

Lady walkejl  a  whole  hour  abroad^  wldi'- 

•ut  dymg  after  it.  Popis  Letters. 

Afk  apotbcr  goiintjy. 
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They  thought  it  better  to  be  somftwhat  haiHfly 
yoked  at  home,  than  for  ever  abroafly  and  discre- 
dited. Hmk<r. 

Whosoever  offers  at  vferbal  translation,  shall 
have  the  mbfoitune  of  that  young  traveller,  who' 
lost  hb  own  lar.gua/e  abroad^  and  brought  home 
no  other  instead  of  it.  Sir  J.  Denbam. 

What  learn  our  youth  abroad^  but  to  refine 
The  homely  vices  of  their  native  land?     Dndcn. 

He  who  sojourns  in  a  foreign  country,  refers 
what  he  sees  and  hears  abrot^dt  to  the  state  oC 
things  at  home.  '    '    Atterhurjt  Sermonu 

4.  Jn  ail  directions ;   this  way  and  that ; 
with  wide  expansion. 

Full  in  the  midst  of  this  infernal  road. 
An  elm  displays  her  dusky  arms  abroad,    Dryden* 

5.  Without ;  not  within.  . 

Bodies  politick  being  subject,  as  much  as  natu- 
ral, to  dissolution  by  divers  means,  there  .ire  un- 
doubtedly more  states  overthrown  through  dis-  1 
cases  bred  within  themselves,  than  through  vio- 
lence from  abroad,.  Hooker 
To  A'BROGATE.  v.  a.  [airojro,  Lat.j  1  0 
take  away  from  a  law  its  force;  to  repeal; 
to  annul.  . 

•  Laws  have  been  made  upon  special  occasions, 
which  occasions  ceasing,  laws  of  that  kind  do  ahrtt^ 
gate  themselves;  Hooker. 

•  Thc^  negative  precepts  of  men  may  cease  by 
many  instruments,  by  contrary  customs,  by  pub- 
lic disrelish,  by  long  omission:  but  the  negative 
precepts  of  Cod  never  can  cease*  .but  when  they 
are  expressly  abrogated  by  the  same  authority. 

Taylors  Holy  Ltvieg, 

Abroca'tij)N.  «.  s,  laltrogaiio,  Lat.j  The 
act  of  abro^rating ;  the  repeal  of  a  law. 

The  commissioners  from  the  confederate  Rcw 
man  catholics  demanc-ed  the  abrogation  and  repeal 
of  all  those  laws,  which  were  in  force  against  the 
exercse  of  the  Roman  religion.  Clarendon, 

To  Abro'ok.  v.  a,  [from  To  brook,  with  a 
superabundant :  a  word  not  in  use.]  To 
brook  ;  to  bear ;  to  endure. 
Sweet  Nell,  ill  can  thy  noble  mind  abroob 
•  The  abject  people  gazing  on  thy  face 
With  envious  looks,  stilllaughing  at  thy  shame. 

Sbaispeare* s  Henry  vr. 

ABRUTT.  adj.  [abruptuj,  Lat.  broken  off.  j 
J.  Broken  ;  craggy. 

Resistless,  roaring;  dreadful,  down  it  comes 

From  the  rude  mountain,  and  the  mossy  wild. 

Tumbling  through  rocks  abrupt,    Thomsons  JVia, 
%,  Divided;  without  any  thing  intervening. 
Or  spread  his  aery  flight. 

Upborn  with  indefatigable  wings. 

Over  the  vast  abrupt^  ere  he  arrive 

The  happy  isle.  Milton  s  Paradise  Z^t, 

3.  Sudden ;  without  the  customary  or  prtj- 
per  preparatives. 

My  lady  craves 
To  know  the  cause  of  your  abrupt  departure. 

Sbaksp^^ri 

The  abrupt  and  unkind  breaking  off  the  tw* 

first  parliaments,  was  wholly  imputed  to  the  duii 

of  Buckingham.        "  Clurendoi 

Abrupt,  with  eagle-speed  she  put  thp  sky  ; 
Instant  mvlsible  to  mortal  eye. 
Then  first  he  rccQgnia'd  th*  ethereal  guest.    JRe/ 
4*  Unconnected. 

The  abrupt  stile,  which  hath  many  broach  < 
and  doth  not  seem  to  cod  but  falL*      JBem  y**^*^ 
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KniLv'f  TED.  adj,  [ahruptiu,  Latin :  a  word 
little  in  use.]  Broken  off  suddcftly. 

The  effects  of  their  activity  are  not  precipi- 
tou&ly  sirufiedf  but  gradually  proceed  to  their 
cesadons.  Brown  t  Vulgar  Errovrs. 

Abruption,  w.  /.  [ahruptto,  Lat.]  Break- 
ing off;  violent  and  sudden  separation.. 

Those  Mhkh  are  inclosed  in  stone,  marble,  or 
nch  other  solid  matter,  being  difficultly  separable 
from  it,  because  of  its  adhesion  to  all  sides  of 
them,  have  commonly  some  of  that  matter  still 
lAering  to  them,  or  at  least  marks  of  its  abrup^ 
tioa  from  them,  on  all  their  sides.  IVoodivarJ, 
ABau'PTLY.  ad*v.  [See  ABRUPT.]  Hastily  ; 
without  the  due  forms  of  preparation. 

The  sweetness  of  virtue's  disposition,  jealous 
even  o%'tr  itself,  suflcrcd  her  not  to  enter  abruptly 
into  questions  of  Musidoi  us.  Sidney, 

Now  missing  from  their  joy  so  lately  found. 
So  Ltel}-  found,  and  io  abruptly  gone.     Par.  Rf^. 

Thev  both  of  them  punctually  observed   the 
time  *thi;s  agreed   upcn,  and   that  in  whatever 
totxttany  or  business  they  were  engaged,  they  left 
it  abruptly,  as  soon  as  the  clock  warned  them  to . 
retire.  Addhons  Spectator, 

Abru'ptness.  W.J.  [from fl/'rw//.l 

1.  An  abrupt  manner  ;  hast^  ;  suddenness; 
untimely  vehemence. 

9.  The  state  of  an  abrupt  or  broken  thing  t 
'    roughnew  ;  crnggcdncss,  as  of  a  fragment 
▼iolcrttly  di-iriixd. 

TTie  crystallized  bodies  foimd  in  the  perpendi- 
cular intervals,  have  always  their  root,  as  the 
jeucUers  call  it,  which  is  only  the  abruptness  at 
the  end  of  the  body  whereby  it  adhered  to  the 

^  stone,  or  sides  cf  the  intervals;  which  abruptnest 
is  caused  by  its  being  broke  off  from  the  said 
stone.  JVoodtvard's  Nat.  Hist, 

A'bscess.  «.  J.  {^ahuejjtiff  Lat,]  A  mor- 
bid cavity  in  th«?  body ;  a  tumour  filled 
with  mattf'r  :  a  term  of  chinirgery. 

If  the  patient  is  not  relieved,  nor  dies  in  eight 
days,  the  inflammation  ends  in  a  suppuration  and 
an  mbt^ess  in  the  lungs,  and  sometimes  in  some 
•thtr  J- art  of  the  bocy.  Arbutbiuit  oh  Diet, 

Linda n us  copi*"ct»:red  it  mi^ht  be  some  hidden 
Mhscas  in  th,  mesentery,  which,  breaking  some 
frr  days  after,  was  discovered  to  be  an  apostem 
of  the  mtsentcry.  Har^^ey  on  Consumptions, 

Tc  Ajit^c !'>•/.  t/.  a   To  cut  off;  cither  in 

a  nattn  d  or  figurative  sense. 
MSCrSSA.  [Lat.]  Part  of  the  diameter  of 

a  conic  section,  intercepted  between  the 

vertex  and  a  stmiordiaate. 
Absci'^ssion.  rin  J.  \_ahjcijjioy  Lat.] 
I.  The  act  of  cutting  off. 

Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  renders  the  ahscif 

iion  of  them  difficult  enough,  and  not  without 

danger.  Wiseman  s  Sutgery, 

a.  The  state  of  being  cut  off. 

By  cessation  of  oracles,  with  Montacutius,  we 
may  understand  this  intetcision,  not  abscission,  or 
consummate  desolation.  Broivns  fulg.  Er, 

To  ABSCCND.  V,  n.  [abscondo^  Lat  J  To 
hide  one's  self;  to  retire  from  the  public 
view  :  generally  used  of  persons  in  debt, 
or  criminals  eluding  the  law. 

The  marmotte,  or  mus  alpinus,  which  ahscondi 
all  winter,  lives  on  its  own  fat :  for  in  autumn, 
when  It  shins  itself  \x^  m  its  hok}  it  is  vcrj  fat  { 
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but  in,  the  spring  time,  when  it  comet  forth,  igainf 
very  lean.  Rsty  m  the  Creathth 

Absconder.  ».  /.   [from  abuond^  The 
person  that  absconds. 

A'bsence.  n.  f.  [See  Absent.] 

I.  The  state  of  being  absent :  opposed  tQ 

.    prtsencem 

Sir,  'tis  fit 
You  have  strong  partv  to  defend  yourself 
By  caUnness,  or  by  altence :  aU*s  in  danger. 

Sbahpeares  Coritl* 
His  friends  beheld,  and  pity*d  him  in  vain. 
For  what  advice  can  ease  a  lov^r*s  pain  ? 
Absence,  the  best  expedient  they  could  find. 
Might  save  the  fortune,  if  not  cure  the  mind. 

,  Drydens  FhUes, 

Yoy  have  given  no  disserution  upon  the  ab" 
sencf  of  lovers,  nor  laid  down  any  methods  how 
they  should  support  themselves  under  those  sepa- 
rations. Addison  s  Spectator, 

a.  Want  of  appearance  :  in  a  legal  sense. 
Absence  is  ot  a  fourfold  kind  or  roecies.  The 
first  is  a  necessary  absence,  as  in  banisned  persons ; 
this  \i  entirely  necessary.  A  second,  necessary 
and  voluntary ;  as  upon  the  account  of  the  com- 
mon wealth,  or  in  the  service  of  the  church. 
The  third  kind  the  civilians  call  a  probable  ab- 
jrtue ;  as,  that  of  students  on  the  score  of  study. 
And  the  fourth,  an  absence  entirely  voluntarv; 
as,  on  the  account  of  trade,  merchandise,  and  the 
like.  Some  add  a  fifth  kind  Kii  absence,  which  is 
committed  cum  dolo  (5*  culpa,  by  a  man  s  non-ap- 
pearance on  a  ciution;  as,  in  a  contumacious 
person,  who,  in  hatred  to  his  contumacy,  is,  by 
the  law,  in  some  respects  reputed  as  a  person  pre- 
sent. Ayirffe^a  Farcrgcn  Juris  Canon, 

3-    Inattention;    heedlessness;  neglect   of 
the  present  object. 

I  continued  my  walk,  reflecting  on  the  little 
absences  and  distraaions  of  mankind.       Spectator, 
4.  It  is  used  with  the  particle ^row. 

His  absence  from  his  mother  oft  he*ll  mourn, 
And,  with  bis  eyes,  look  wishes  to  ^return.    Dryd* 
A'BSEKT.  ddj,  [abjeujy  Lat  ] 
I.  Not  present ;  used  with  the  particle/row. 
In  spring  the  fields,  in  autumn  hills  1  love ; 
At  morn  the  plains,  at  noon  the  shady  grove ; 
But  Delia  always:  absent fro/n  her  sight, 
Nor  plains  at  morh,  nor  £ro\es  at  noon  delight. 

Pope's  Past, 
Where  there  is  advantage  to  be  given. 
Both  more  and  less  have  given  him  the  revolt; 
And  none  serve  with  htm  but  constrained  things. 
Whose  hearts  arc  absent  too.  Sbaispeart, 

Whether  they  were  absent  or  present,  they 
■  were  vexed  alike.  WisJotn, 

a-  Absent  in  mind  ;  inattentive  ;  regardless 
of  the  present  object. 

I  distinguish  a  man  that  is  absent  because  he 
thinks  of  something  else,  from  him  that  is  absent 
because  he  thinks  of  nothing.  Additon, 

To  Absk'nt.  v.  a.  To  withdraw ;  to  for- 
bear to  come  into  presence. 

If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart,* 
Absent  thee  from  felicity  a  while. 
And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  palat 
To  tell  my  tale.         '  Sbahpeare's  Hamlet, 

Go— for  thy  stay,  not  free,  absents  thee  more. 

Alii  ton  *  Paradite  t,us(, 
Tho*  I  am  forc'd  thus  to  absent  myself 
From  all  I  love,  I  shall  contrive  some  means,  , 
Sume  iiitiudly  intervals,  to  visit  thee. 

Swtberns  Spartan  D^me» 
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The  Arengo  b  still  called  together  in  cases  of 
importance;  and  if,  after  due  summons, '  any 
member  a^etUx  himself,  he  is  to  be  fined  to  the 
value  of  about  a  p^nny  English*  Addison, 

Absenta'neous.  adj*  Rekting  to  ab- 
sence ;  absent.  B'ut> 
Absent^e^  n.  J.  He  that  is  absent  from 
his  station,  or  enaployrtient,  or  country. 
A  word  used  commonly  with  regard  to 
Irishmen  living  out  of  their  country. 

Then  was  the  first  statute  made  against  ahsen* 
Uety  commanding  all  such  as  had  land  in  Irelandf 
to  return  and  reside  thereupon. 

Sir  John  Davie*  m  Ireland, 
A  great  part  of  estates  in  Ireland  are  owTied  by 
ahtenteesy  and  such  as  draw  over  the  profits  raised 
out  of  Ireland,  refunding  nothing.  Child, 

Absi'nthiated.  part*  [from  ab^mt&ium, 
Lat.  wormwood.]    Imbittercdj  impreg- 
nated with  wormwood.  />iV/. 
To  A3  si's T.  V.  ».  lahiijto,  Lat.]  To  stand 
off;  to  leave  off.  DUt^ 
To  ABSCKLVE.  v.  a-  [aSsoho,  Lat] 
X.  To  clear;  to  acquit  of  a  crimc>  in'  a 
judicial  sense. 

Your  great  goodness  out  of  holy  pity 
Abjolvd  him  with  an  axe.  Sbakspeare, 

Our  victors,  blest  in  peace,  forget  their  wars. 
Enjoy  oast  dangers,  and  absolve  the  stars.  TuielL 
As  ne  hopes  and  gives  out,  by  the  influence  of 
his  wealth,  to  be  here  absolved i  in  condemning 
this  man,  vou  have  an  oppcrtunity  of  belying 
that  general  scandal,  of  redeeming  the  credit  lo^ 
by  former  judgments.  Swijt's  Miscellanies, 

i.  To  set  free  from  an  engagement  or  pro- 
mise. 

CompcIlM  by  threats  to  take  that  bloody  oath, 
And  the  act  iU,  I  am  absolvd  by  both. 

Wallers  Mahts  Trag. 
This  command,  which  must  necessarily  com- 
prehend the  persons  of  our  natural  fathers,  must 
mean  a  duty  wc  ove  them,  distinct  from  our 
obedience  to  the  magistrate,  and  from  which  the 
most  absolute  poweV  of  princes  caimot  absolve  us. 

Locke, 

3.  To  pronounce  sin  remitted,  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical sense. 

fiut  all  is  calm  in  this  eternal  sleep ; 
Here  grief  forgets  to  groan,  and  love  to  weep ; 
Ev'n  sui.ersticion  loses  ^\^ry  fear  j 
For  God,  not  mznyabsolves  our  frailties  here.  Pope, 

4.  To  finish ;  to  complete.    This  use  is 
not  common. 

^Vhat  cause  ^ 

Mov*d  the  Creator,  in  his  holy  rest 
Through  all  eternity,  so  late  to  build 
In  chaos ;  an4  the  work  begun,  how  soon 
Absolvd,  Milton  s  Paradise  Lost, 

If  that  which  is  so  supposed  infinitely  distant 
from  what  is  now  current,  is  distant  from  us  by 
a  finite  interval,  and  not  infinitely,  then  that  one 
circulation  which  preceded  it,  must  necessarily  be 
like  ours,  and  consequendy  absolved  in  the  space 
of  twenty-fisur  hours.  Ilalc, 

A'BSOLUTE,  adj.  iabjclutuj,  LaL] 
I,  Complete;  applied  as  well  to  persons 
as  things. 

Because  t'le  things  that  proceed  from  him  are 
perfect,  without  any  manner  gf  defect  or  maim ; 
It  cannot  be  but  that  the  words  of  hb  mouth  are 
ttUtluU^  and  Uck  nothing  which  they  should  harei 
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for  perfomance  of  that  thmg  whereunto  they 

tend.  ^  Hooker, 

What  is  his  strength  by  land  ?— 
—Great  and  increasing :  bu^  by  sea 
He  is  ad  absolute  master.  Shaitfeare, 

%»  Unconditional ;  as,  an  abjolute  promise. 
Althoueh  it  runs  in  forms  absolvtet  yet  it  is  in- 
deed conditional,  as  depending  upon  the  qualifi- 
cation of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  pronounced. 

Soutb*s  Sermons, 

3.  Not  relative;  as,  absolute  space.  In 
this  sense  we  speak  of  the  ablative  case 
abjolutfy  in  grammar, 

I  see  still  the  distinctions  of  sovereign  and  in- 
ferior, of  absolute  and  relative  worship,  will  bear 
any  man  out  in  the  worship  of  any  creature  with 
respect  to  God,  as  well  at  l^ast,  as  it  doth  in  the 
worship  of  images.  StiUingfeet, 

An  absolute  mode  is  that  which  ^longs  to  its 
subject,  without  respect  to  an)MRher  bein^  what- 
soever; but  a  relauvc  mode  is  derived  trotn  the 
Tegard  that  one  being  has  to  others.  Waits, 

4.  Not  limited ;  as,  absolute  power. 

My  crown  is  absolute,  and  holds  of  none : 
I  cannot  in  a  base  subjection  live. 
Nor  suffer  you  to  uke,  tho*  I  would  give.  Dryden, 
5  •  Positive ;  ctrtain ;  without  any  hcsit> 
tion.    In  this  sense  it  rarelv  occurs. 
Long  is  it  since  I  saw  him, 
But  time  hath  nothing  blurr'd  those  lines  of  fiiivour, 
Which  then  he  wore;  the  snatches  in  his  voice. 
And  burst  of  speaking  were  as  his :  Vm  absolute, 
Twas  very  Cloten.  Sbakspeare^t  Cymbeline. 

A'b solutely.  adv.  [from  absolute,} 
I.  Completely ;  without  restriction. 

All  the  contradiaions  which  grow  in  those 
minds,  that  neither  absolutely  climb  the  rock  of 
virtue,  nor  freely  sink  into  the  sea  of  vanity. 

Sidney, 
What  merit  they' can  build  upon  having  joined 
with  a  protestant  army,  under  a  king  they  ac- 
knowledge, to  defend  tneir  own  liberties  and  pro^ 
r:rties,  )s,  to  me,  absolutely  iifconceivable  ;  and, 
believe,  will  equally  be  so  fisr  ever. 

Sivi/t^s  Presb,  Plea, 

a.  Without  relation  ;  in  a  state  unconnected. 

Absolute^  we  cannot  discommend,  we  cannot 
absolutely  approve  either  willingness  to  live,  or 
forwardness  to  die.  Hoaker, 

These  then  being  the  perpetual  causes  of  zeal ; 

the  greatest  good,  or  the  greatest  evil ;  either  ak^ 

.  solutely  so  in  themselves,  or  relatively  so  to  us ; 

it  is  therefore  good  to  be  seabusly  affected  for  the 

one  against  the  other.  Sprat*s  Sermons, 

No  sensible  quality,  as  light,  and  colour,  and 
heat,  and  soun^,  ^an  be  subsiseent  in  the  bodies 
themselves,  absolutely  considered,  without  a  reU- 
tion  to  our  eyes  and  ears,  and  other  organs  of 
sense.  These  Qualities  are  only  the  effects  of  our 
sensation,  which  arise  from  the  different  motions, 
upon  our  nerves,  firom  objects  without,  according 
to  their  various  modifications  and  posidons. 

Bentleys  Sermons^ 

3.  Without  limits  or  dependance. 

The  prince  long  dme  had  courted  fortune's  love. 
But,  once  possess  d,  did  absolutely  reign  : 
Thus  with  their  amazons  the  heroes  strove  y 
And  conquer'd  fint  those  beauties  they  would 
gain.  Drydene  Amtui  Mirabilisn 

4.  Without  condition. 

And«  of  that  nature,  for  the  most^  port,  are 

'    things  absolutely  unto  all  men's  salvation    neccs^ 

sary,  either  to  DC  held  or  denied}  either  to  be  cit>r:« 

or  avoided.  Hz^Jter^ 


■  ^.- 
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5.  Pminptorily ;  positively. 

B«Bg  as  I  am,  why  didsc  not  thou 
Command  me  eholutfly  not  to  go» 
Gou^ifltosiich  danger,  as  thousaidst  ?  Par.  Loit, 
A'tisoLUTENEss.  ».  j.  [froxzi  a^JoItaeJ} 

1.  Completeness. 

2.  Freedom  from  dependancey  or  limits. 

Tbe  ttitolutenus  and  illimitedness  of  his  com* 
misaon  was  generally  much  spoken  d.  Clarendon, 

There  is  nothing  that  can  raise  a  man  to^hat 
geoerous  abioluUmets  of  condition,  as  neither  to 
criage,  to  fewn,  or  to  depend  nfeaniy  y.  but  that 
fthidi  gi?es  faim  that  happmess  within  tumself,  for 
which  men  depend  upon  others.  South* t  Sermons^ 

3.  Despoticism. 

He  kept  a  strait  hand  on  his  nolHllty,  and 
chose  rather  to  advance  clergymen  and  lawyers, 
which  were  more  obsequious  to  him,  but  had 
less  interest  in  the  people ;  which  made  for  his 
aheitifausj,  but  not  for  his  safety. 

Bacmi  Henry  Vix. 

They  dress  up  power  with  all  the  splendor  and 
temptation  ahiotuieness  can  add  to  it.  Lochm 

As  SOLVIT  ION.  IT.  J.  [abiolutUi  Lat.]  . 

I.  Acquittal. 

Aknlutuny  to  the  civil  law,  imports  a  full 
acquittal  of  a  person  by  some  final  sentence  of 
law  j  also,  a  temporary  discharge  of  his  farther 
attendance  upon  a  mesne  process,  through  a  fail- 
ure 9t  defect  in  pleading ;  as  it  docs  likewise  h> 
the  canon  law,  where,  and  amon^  divines,  it 
likewise  signifies  a  relaxation  of  him  from  the 
oblig^on  c(  some  sentence  pronounced  either 
in  a  court  of  law,  or  else  in  foro  petHttentiath 
Thus  there  is;  in  this  kind  of  law,  one  kind  of 
sisUidhn,  termed  judicial,  and  another,  styled  a 
declaratorjr  or  estr»judictal  absolution. 

Ayliffes  Paragon* 

1.  The  rcmi^ion  of  sins,  or  penance,  de- 
clared ^>y  ecclesiastical  authority. 

The  ahtidiU'ion  pronounced  hy  a  priest,  whe- 
ther papist  OT  protestant,  is  not  a  certain  infal* 
fiHe  grpond  to  give  the  person,  so  absolvedycon- 
tidence  towards  God.  Soutb^e  Sermons, 

A'asoLUToaY.  adj.  [abjolutoriujf .  Lat.]  . 
That  docs,  absolve*. 

Though  an  alMitttory  sentence  should- be  pro* 
noonced  in  favour  of  the  persons,  upon  the  ac- 
count of  neamesrof  Uood ;  vet,  if  adokery  shall 
afterwards  h«  truly  proved,  he  may  be  again 
proceeded  against  as  an  adulterer. 

Ajliffe^*  Partrgon* 

A'BSOKANT.  adj\  [See  Absonous.] 
Contrary  to  reason ;  wide  from  the 
purpose. 

A'b&onous.  adj,  lahotiuJi  Lat.  ilI^sound« 
iog.]  Absurd ;  contrary  to  reason.  It  is 
not  much  in  use*  and  it  may  be  doubted 
wbetiiet  it  should  be  followed  by  to  or 
/roiif. 

To  stippoae  an  uniter  of  a  middle  constitution, 
that  should  partake  of  some  of  the  qualities  of 
both,  it  unwarranted  by  any  of  our  faculties ;  yea, 
most  oSmtamM  to  our  reason.   GlanmlJe*j  Se^tis, 

To  Also'RB.  V.  a,  [abiorbeoy  Lat.  preter. 
absorbed;  part.pret.  absorbed^  oxabiorpt^ 

1.  To  swallow  up.' 

Mates  imputed  the  deluge  to  the  disruption 
of  the  abyss;  and  St.  Peter  to  the  particular  con- 
stituuon  of  that  earth,  which  made  it  obnoxious 
to  be  obttrft  ia  muxu  Smmdt  Tbmrj^ 
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Some  tokens  shew  ^      •.  ^ 
Of  fearless  friendship,  and  their  sioldng  1 
Sustain ;  vain  love*  tno*  laudable ;  absorfi 
'  By  a  fierce  eddy,  they  together  found 

The  vast  profundity.  PhiKfu 

4.  To  suck  up.    See  Absorbent, 

The  evils  that  come  of  exercise  are  that  it 
doth  absorlt  and  attenuate  the  moisture  of  the 
body.  Bacnu 

Supposing  the'  fdrementioned   consumption 
jihoold  pro^  so  ^urabley  as  to  abtmrh  and  exte- 
nuate the  said  sanguine  parts  to  an  extreme  de» 
.  '■  gree,  it  is  evident, that  the.fundamentjd[pal:ts  must 
necessarily  come  Into  danger.    Harvey  on  Consl 
While  we  perspire,  we  abeorb  the  outward  air. 
jirbvtinot, 

Abso'rBEnt.  rt,  J.  [abtorbenjy  Lat.]  A  me- 
dicine that,  by  the  softness  or  porosity 
.,  of  its  parts,  dther  cases  the  asperities  c* 
pungent  humours,  or  dries  away  super- 
fluous moist  ii're  in  the  body.       ^tinrf* 
There  is  a  third  class  of  substances,  commonly 
^lled  abtorbentj ;  as  the  various  kinds  of  shells, 
*  coral,  chalk,  crabs  eyes,  l5'«.- which  likewise 

rabe  an  effervescence  with  acids,  and  are  tlieie-  ' 
.  fore  called  alkalis,  though  not  so  properly,  for 
they  are  not  salts.  Arbutbnot  on  Aliaentt^ 

ABso'RPT.^arr.[from  absorb  J]  Swallowed 
up :  used  as  well,  in  a  figurative  senscy 
of  persons,  as,  in  the  primitive,  of  things, 
what  can  you  expett  from  a  ^man,  who  hat 
not  talked  these  five  days  ?  who  is  withdravi-ing 
his  thoughts,  as  far  ashe  can,  from  all  the  pre- 
sent world,  its  customs  and  its  manners,  to  be 
fully  possessed  and  absorpt  in  the  past.  Po^*s  IaI, 
Abso'rption.  n,  j.  [from  absorb.^  The 
act  of  swallowing  up. 

It  was  below  the  dignity  of  those  sacred  pen- 
men, or  Che  spirit  of  God  that  directed  them, 
to  shew  us  the  causes  of  this  disruption,  or  of 
this  absorptions  this  is  left  to  the  enquiries  of 
men.  Burnetts  Theory  ef  Sbe  EarJtu 

To  ABSTAIN,  v.  n.  lahtineo,  Lat.]  To 
forbear ;  to  deny  one's  self  any  gratifi- 
cation :  with  the  particle .//ow. 
If  thoja  judze  it  hard  and  difficult, 
'   Conversing,  looking,  loving,  to  abstain 
From  love  s  due  rites,  nuptial  embraces  sweet; 
And,  with  desires,  to  bnguish  without  hope. 

^MiltoiCt  Paradise  Lett^ 
To  be  perpetually  loii^ing,  and  impatiently 
desirous  01  any  thing,  so  that  a  man  caiuiot  u^ 
siainfrom  it,  is  to  lose  a  man's  liberty,  and  to 
become  a  servant  of  meat  and  drink,  or  soioke- 
:  Taylor  »  Rule  of  living  toiy. 

Even  then  the  doubtful  billows  scarce  abstain 
.  Pi'om  the  tois'd  vessel  on  the  troubled  main.  Vryt/, 
ABSTE'MIOUS.  adj.   labsteniitu^   Lat.] 
Temperate ;  sober ;  abstinent ;  refrain- 
ing fi-om  excess  or  pleasures.    It  is  used 
■    of  persons ;  aS,  an  abstemious  hermit ; 
and  of  things ;  as,  an  abstemious  diet. 
It  is  spoken  likewise  of  things  that 
cause  temperance.  ' 

The  instances  of  longevity  are  chiefly  amongst 
the  abstemious.  Abstinence  in  extremity  wiU 
prove  a. mortal  disease;  but  the  experiments  of 
It  are  very  rare.  Arbutbnot  on  Aliments, 

Clvtorean  streams  the  love  of  wine  expel, 
(Such  is  the  virtue  of  th*  abstemious  well! 
•Whether  the  colder  nymph  that  rules  the  f!ood 
£xtiji£ui^es,  and  balks  the  drunken  &od| 
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Or  that  Melamput  (so  htve  some  tsnir'd) 
%^en  the  mad  Praetides  with  charms  he  atx\6t 
And  pow'rful  herbs,  both  charms  and  simples  cast 
Into  ue  sober  springy  where  still  their  virt  ues  last. 
Drjdin*  FaidcM. 

Abste'miovsly.  o^/v.  [from  abstemious.] 
Temperately ;  soberly ;  without  indulg- 
ence. 
Abst^^miousness.  n.  j.  [See  Abste- 
mious.] The  quality  of  being  abste- 
mious. 
Abste'ntion.  «.  J.  [from  abstineoj  Lat.] 
The  act  of  holding  off",  or  restraining ; 
restraint.  t>icu 

To  ABSTE'RGE.  v.  a.  [abstergOf  Lat.] 

To  cleanse  by  wiping  ;  to  wipe. 
Abste^rgent.  adj^  Cleansing;   having 

a  cleansing  quality. 
To  Abste'rse.    [See   Absterge.]    To 
cleanse ;  to  purify  :  a  word  very  little  in 
use,  and  less  analogical  than  absterge. 

Nor  will  we  afiirm,  that  iron  receiveth,  in  the 
stomach  of  the  ostrich,  no  alteration ;  but  we 
auspcct  this  effect  rather  from  corrosion  than  di- 
gestion ;  not  any  tendence  to  chiUficatbn  bv  the 
natural  heat,  but  rather  some  attrition  from  an 
acid  and  vitriolous  humidity  in  the  stomach, 
which  may  absterse  and  shave  the  scorious  parts 
thereof.  Brovunt  Vulgar  £rr»urs. 

Abste'rsion.  ».  j.  \_abstersi0y\2i'.']  The 
act  of  cleansing.    See  Absterge. 

Ahsierjion  is  plainly  a  scouring  off,  or  incision 
of  the  more  viscous  humours,  and  making  the 
Bumours  more  fluid,  and  cutting  between  them 
and  the  part:  as  is  found  in  nitrous  water, 
which  scoureth  linen  cloth  sneedily  from  the 
foulness.  bacons  Nat,  Hist. 

Abste'rsi  VE.  aJj\  [from  absterge.']  That 
has  the  quality  of  absteiging  or  clean- 
ting. 

It  is  good,  aHer  purging,  to  use  apozemes  and 
broths,  not  so  much  opening  as  those  used  before 
purging ;  but  ahtersive  and  mundifying  clysters 
also  are  good  to  conclude  with,  to  draw  away 
the  reliaues  of  the  humours.  Bacons  NaU  Hist, 

A  tablet  stood  of  that  abstersive  tree, 

Where  ^thiop's  swarthy  bird  did  build  to  nest. 

Sir  y.  DenbasH. 

There  many  a  flowV  aistersive  grew. 

Thy  favVite  flow'rs  of  yellow  hue.  Swift's  Mis, 

A'bstinence.7  r  z -•      -•     t-*t 

A'BSTINENCY.5   »•  ''  l^^f'"^^'^*  Lat.] 

I.  Forbearance  of  any  thing :  with  the 
particle /ro;7i. 

Were  our  rewatds  for  the  aBstinettciesy  or  riots, 
of  this  present  life,  under  the  prejudices  of  short 
or  finite,  the  promises  and  threats  of  Christ 

.  would  lose  much  of  their  virtue  and  energy. 

HammomTs  Fundamentals, 
Because  th^  abstheniefrom  a  present  pleasure, 
that  offers  itself,  is  a  pain,  nay,  oftentimes  a 
very  great  one ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  that  operates 
after  the  same  manner  jpain  does,  and  lessens,  in 
bur  thoughts,  what  is  tuture  \  and  so  forces  us, 
as  it  were,  blindfold  into  its  embraces.      Locke, 

9.  Fasting,  or  forbearance  of  necessary 
food.  It  is  generally  distinguished  from 
temperance,  as  the  greater  degree  from 
the  less :  sometimes  as  single  perform* 
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aaces  from  halxts ;  as,  a  day  of  abtih- 
nencef  and  a  life  of  temperance. 

Say,  can  you  fast  f  your  stomachs  are  too  young, 

And  abstinenci  ingenders  maladies.  Sbaks, 

And  the  faces  of  them,  which  have  used  ab" 

stitusue^  shall  shine  above  the  stars ;  whereas  our 

ftces  shall  be  blacker  than  darkness.    2  Eidras, 

ReUffious  men,  who  hither  must  be  sent 
As  awful  guides  of  heavenly  government ; 
To  teach  you  penance,  fasts,  and  abstinence. 
To  punish  bodies  for  the  foul's  offence.  Dryden, 

A'bstinent.  adj,  [«^j/i»/?iw,  LaL]  That 
uses  abstinence,  in  opposition  to  co- 
vetous, rapacious,  or  luxurious.  It  it 
used  chiefly  of  persons. 

Absto'rted.  adj,  l^abstortttSf  Lat.] 
Forced  away  ;  wrung  from  another  by 
violence.  '    Diet. 

To  ABSTRA'CT.  v.  a,  [abstraho^  Lat.] 

X.  To  take  one  thing  from  another. 

Could  we  abstracttrom  these'pemicious  effects, 
and  suppose  this  were  innocent,  it  would  be  too 
light  to  he  matter  of  praise.        Decay  of  Piety, 

ft.  To  separate  by  distillation. 

Having  dcphlegmed  spirit  of  salt,  and  gently 
abstracted  the  whole  spirit,  there  remaineth  Iti 
the  retort  a  styptical  substance.  Boyle, 

3.  To  separate  ideas. 

Those  who  cannot  distinguish,  compare,  and 
abstract,  would  hardly  be  able  to  understand  and 
make  use  of  language,  or  judge  or  reason  to  any 
tolerable  degree.  Locke, 

4.  To  reduce  to  an  epitome. 

If  we  would  fix  in  the  memdry  the  discourses 
we  hear,  or  what  we  design  to  speak,  let  us  o^ 
street  them  into  brief  compends,  and  review 
them  often.     Watts*  Improvement  of  tbe  Afind, 

A'bstract.  adj.  [abstractusf  Lat.     Sec 
To  Abstract.] 

I.  Separated  from  something  else  :  gene- 
rally used  with  relation  to  mental  per- 
ceptions ;  as,  abstract  mathematics,  ab* 
stract  terms,  in  opposition  to  concrete. 
Mathematics,  in  its  latitude,  is  usually  divid- 
ed into  pure  and  mixed.  And  though  the  pure 
do  handle  only  abstract  quantity  in  general,  a& 
geometry,  arithmetic;  yet  that  whidi  is  mixed 
doth  consider  the  quantity  of  som«  particular  de- 
terminate subject.  So  astronomy  handles  the 
quantity  of  heavenly  motions,  music  of  sounds, 
and  mechanics  6i  weights  and  powers. 

Wilkins*  Afatlfcmatical  Afa^id, 

Abstract  terms  signify  the  mode  or  quality  of 

a  being,  without  anv  regard  to  the  subtect  ia 

which  it  is;  as  whiteness,  roundness,  length, 

breadth,  wisdom,  morality,  life,  death.     H^atts. 

%,  With  the  particle  yrom. 

Another  fruit  from  the  considering  things  in 
themselves  abstract  from  our  opinions  and  other 
men*s  notions  and  discourses  on  them,  will  be, 
that  each  man  will  pursue  his  thoughts  ia  tKat 
method,  which  will  be  most  agreeable  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing,  and  to  his  apprehension  of 
what  it  suggests  to  him.  L^ocke, 

A'bstract.  n,  s,  [from  the  verb.] 

I.  A  smaller  quantity,  containing  the  vir-i 
tue  or  power  of  a  greater. 

You  shall  there  find  a  man  who  is  the  nhstraet 
Of  aU  faults  all  men  follow.  Sbah,  Ani^  and  Cl<^. 
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Vfw  are  fidse,  thes^  epithets  ut  smiU ; 
Yaxn  then  the  things,  and  attract  of  them  aU. 
DryJens  Aur. 

s.  An  epitome  made  by  taking  out  the 
pnncipal  parts. 

Wheo  Mnernon  came  to  the  end  of  a  chai>ter, 
he  recoilected  the  sentiments  he  had  remarxed : 
90  that  he  could  ^v_e  a  tolerable  analysis  and  ab- 
ttrea  of  every  treatise  he  had  readjust  after  he 
lud  liiiisiied  it.  fVatt^  Impnfvement  of  the  MineU 

3.  The  state  of  being  abstracted  or  dis- 
joined. 

The  hearts  of  great  princes,  if  they  be  consi- 
dered, as  it  were,  in  abstract,  wit}|out  the  ne- 
cessky  of  states,  and  circumstances  of  time,  can 
take  no  foil  and  proportional  pleasure  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  any  narrow  bounty.  Wotton. 

Ab 3 T  R  A 'c  T  E  D  .part,  adj,  [from  ahtract,'] 

I.  Separated  ;  disjoined. 

That  space  the  evil  ope  ahtiracttd  stbod 
From  hb  own  evil,  and  for  the  time  remain'd 
Srjpkily  good.  J\diUotu 

!•  Refined ;  purified. 

Ahtreeted  sniritufd  love,  they  like 
Their  souls  exhal'd.  Donne, 

3.  Abstruse  ;  difficult. 

4  Absent  of  mind  ;  inattentive  to  present 
objects  ;  as,  an  abitratted  scholar, 

Abstka'ctedlyI  ad'v.  With  abstrac- 
tion ;  simply  ;  separately  from  all  con- 
tingent circumstances. 

Or  whether  more  abstractedly  we  look. 
Or  on  the  writers,  or  the  written  book; 
IVii.nce,  but  from  heav*n,  could  men  unskilled 

b  arts, 
fo  i<.v  r?i  ages  born,  in  several  parts, 
Wt  iv^  «:'.  z\i  agrccin;^  truths  ?  or  hqw,  or  why, 
S,i  -  ud  -U  C'u-i  ire  to  cheat  us  with  a  lie  ? 
U:;ask'd  their  \'-'\  s,  ungrat.fvl  their  advice, 
S-.;r\Wg  their  gain,  and  m;^riyrdom  their  price. 
IJr\d<Hs  Rtligto  Laid, 

AbstTv  AUCTION.  «.  J.  \_abstractioy  Lat.] 

I.  Tic  act  of  abs'cracLing. 

The  word  abstraction  signifies  a  withdrawing 
sumc  part  of  an  idea  from  other  parts  of  it ;  by 
wtaih  means  such  ahs rracted  ideas  are  formed, 
a?  ueiti.ci  rtiprfc»cnt  any  thing  corporeal  ix  spi- 
ritual ;  tliat  IS,  any  thhig  peculiar  or  proper  to 
mind  or  body.  Walts'  Logick, 

4.  The  state  of  b^ng  abstracted. 

3.  Absence  of  mind  ;  inattention. 

4.  Disregard  of  worldly  objects. 
A  hexciit  ydshes  tp  be  praised  for  his  abstraction. 

Popes  Letitrs, 

Abstr  a'cti  V  E.fl4/.[from^^//r/if/.]  Hav- 
ing  the  power  or  quality  of  abstracting, 
Ai*siRA'CTLY.  odv.  [from  abstract^  In 
an  abstract  manner ;  absolutely ;  with- 
out reference  to  any  thing  else. 

Matter  abstractly  and  absolutely  considered, 

cannot  have  born  an  iniirute  duration  now  past 

and  expired.  Bentleys  Sermons, 

AE^fRA'CTNESS.  n.  s,  [from  ahjtractJ] 

finbtilty  ;  separation  from  all  matter  or 

common  notion. 

1  have  tiktn  some  pains  to  make  plain  and 
£imiliar  tv  your  thoughts,  truths,  which  esta- 
blished prejudice,  or  the  abstractncss  of  the  ideal 
ihemselvef ,  oai|ht  render  difficuk.  ^ir». 
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adj. 


[ahjtnetttSf  - 

Diet, 

,  To  unbind.    DUtm 


AbsTRI'cTED.    part. 

Lat.]  Unbound! 

To  Abstri'kge.  v.  a. 

To  ABSTRU'DE.  r.-«.  labjtrudo,  Lat.] 
To  thrust  off,  or  pull  away.  Di^t, 

Xbstru'se.  ad/.  [^abstnutUf  LslU  thrust 
out  of  sight.  J 

I.  Hidden. 

Th*  eternal  eye,  whose  sight  discerns 
Abstrusest  thoughts,  from  forth  his  holy  mounts 
And  from  within  the  golden  4amps  that  bum 
Nightly  before  him,  saw,  without  their  light. 
Rebellion  riang.  Milton  s  Paradise  L^fL 

a.  Difficult ;  remote  from  conception  or 
apprehension.    It  is  opposed  to  obvious 

and  easf. 

Sosp.ilceourMre,aBdbyhiscountenaticeseem  d 
Entering  on  studious  thoughts  abstruse.  Par,  LosU 

The  motions  and  figures  within  the  mouth  are 
abstruse,  and  not  easy  to  be  distinguished;  espc-  , 
dally  those  of  the  tongue,  which  is  moi^ea 
through  the  help  di  many  muscles,  so  easily,  an* 
habitually,  and  variously,  that  we  are  scarce  able 
to  give  a  judgment  of  mouons  and  figures  there- 
by framed.  ''  Holder. 

No  man  could  give  a  rule  of  the  greatest  beau- 
ties, and  the  knowledge  of  them  was  so  abstrnse^ 
that  there  was  no  maimer  of  speaking  which 
could  express  them.  Drydens  Dafresmj. 

ABSTRu'sELY.^i/'r.  In  an  abstrusevman- 
ticr ;  obscurely )  not  plainly,  or  obviously. 
Abstru'seness.  n.  s.  [from  a&Jtruje.] 
The  quality  of  being  abstruse ;  diffi- 
culty; obscurity.  ^    ,.     , 

It  IS  not  oftentimes  $0  much  what  the  scnj>- 
ture  says,  as  what  some  men  persuade  others  it 
says,  that  makes  it  reem  obscure ;  and  that  as 
to  some  other  passages,  that  are  so  indeed,  siiKe 
it  is  the  abstruseness  of  what  is  taught  in  thorn 
that  makes  them  abnost  inevitably  so,  it  is  littl* 
less  saucy,  upon  such  a  score,  to  find  fauk  witk 

the  style  of  the  scripture,  than  to  do  so  with  th» 
author  for  maldng  us  but  men.  -5«y^. 

Abstru'sity.  n.s.  [from  abstruse.'] 
I.  Abstruseness. 
a.  That  which  is  abstruse.    A  word  scW 

dom  used.  ' 

Authors  are  also  suspicious,  nor  greedily  to  be 

8>aallov.ed,  who  pretend  to  write  of  secrets,  to 

deliver  antipathies,  sympathies,  and  the  occult 

abstrusities  of  things,   Brovms  Vulgar  E,rrmr»„ 

To  ABsb'MF.  %\  a.  [absumOf  Lat.]  To 
bring  to  an  end  by  a  gradual  waste ;  to 
eat  up.    An  uncommon  word. 

That  which  had  been  burning  an  infiryte  time 
could  never  be  burnt,  no  not  $0  much  as  any  fait 
of  it ;  for  if  it  had  burned  part  after  part,  nm 
whole  must  needs  be  abtumed  in  a  portion  of 
time.  Holers  Origin  of  MasUtind, 

ABSUIO),  adj.  labjurdus,  Lat.] 
I.  Unreasonable;  without  judgment:  as 
used  of  men. 

Seeming  wise  men  may  make  Aift  to  get  opW 
nJon ;  but  let  no  man  chuse  them  for  emplojN. 
ment ;  for  certainly  you  had  better  take  for  hum 
finess  a  man  somewhat  absurd  than  over  fom^. 

Saemu 

A  man,  who  cannot  write  w^th  wit  on  a  pn^ 

per  subjea,  is  dull  and  stupid;  but  one,  wh* 

thews  it  in  an  improper  place,  is  as  impertineiiC 

jHUl  abmrd.  AddiiOM*9  Sftttatni 
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3«  Inconnstcnt ;  contrarir  to  reasoa :  used' 
of  sentiments  or  practices.     . 

The  thing  itself  appeased  desir^le  to  him, 
-and  accordinj^ly  h«  could  not  but  like  and  desire 
it ;  but  then»  it  wat  t!ktx  t  very  irrational  <Asurd 
way,  and  contrary  to  all  the  methods  and  prin- 
cijpies  of  •■  rational  agent;  which  never  wdls  a 
tmng  really  and  properly,  but  it  applies  to  the 
means  by  which  it  is  to  be  acquired.  "South, 
But  grant  that  those  can  conquer,  th^  can 
^  cheat, 
*ris  phrase  ahurd  to  call  a  yilbun  grQat;^ 
"Who  wickedly  b  wise,  ox  madly  nrave,  . ' 

.  Is  but  the  more  a  fool,  the' more  j^  kiavfi.,JPefig, 

Absu'rdity.  n,  /.  [frony  absftrd.] 

J.  The  quality  of  b^ing  absurd ;  .want  ^f 
judgment*  applied  to  men ;.  w^nt  .of 
propriety,  applied  to  things. 

How  clear  soever  this  idea  of  the  infinity  of 
number  be,  there  is  nothing  more  evident  than 
the  aiiurdiiy  of  the  actual  idea  'of  an  infinite 
number.  Locie, 

%,  That  which  is  absurd*;  as,  his  travels 
w^e  full  of  abiurditieu  In  which  sense 
it  has  a  plural. 

That  satisfaction  we  receive  from  the  opinion 
of  some  pre-eminence  in  ourselves,  when  we 
tee  the  aSsurditiet  of  another,  or  when  we  reflect 
on  any  past  absurdities  ixf  our  own.         Addison. 

ABSV^KBLY.adv.  [fr«m  abjurd,]Aftcrain  ab» 
surd  manner;  improperly ;  unreasonably. 

But  man  w^e  find  the  only  creature. 
Who,  led  by  foUv,  combats  nature ; 
Who,  when  she  loudly  cries.  Forbear, 
With  obstinacy  fixes  there ; 
And  where  his  genius  least  inclines, 
Absurdly  bends  his  whole  designs.  Stvifi's  MisceL 
We  may  proceed  yet  further  with  the  atheist, 
and  convince  him,  that  not  only  his  principle  is 
absurd,  but  iiis  consequences  also  as  absurdly  de- 
duced from  it.  BentUys  Strmohs. 

Absu'rdnj^ss.  n,  j,  [from  absurd. y  The 
quality  of  being  absurd ;  injudicious- 
jiess;  impropriety.  See  Absurdity, 
which  is  more  frequently  used. 

Abu^'ndance.  n.  s.  [abondance^  Fr.] 

X.  Plenty :  a  sense  chiefly  poetical. 
At  the  whisper  of  thy  word, 
CrownM  abundatue  spreads  my  board.  Crasbm. 
The  doubled  charge  his  subjects'  love  supplies, 

.  Who,  in  that  bounty,  to  themselves  ar^  kmd'; 
£k)  ^lad  Egyptians  see  their  Nilus  rise, 
And,  m  his  plenty,  their  abundaHce  find.    Dryd. 

%.  Great  numbers. 

The  river  Inn  is  shut  up  berween  mmmtalns, 
covered  'with  woods  of -fir-jrees.    AbundaMce  of 

E»sants  are  employed  in  hewing  down  the 
rgest  of  these  trees,  that,  after  tHey  are  barked 
and  cut  iAto  shape,  are  tumbled  dowii:  Addison, 
3.V  A  great  quantity. 

Their  chief  enterprise  was  fhe*  recovery  of 
the  Holy  Land;  in  which  ^'orthy,- but  extremely 
difficult,  action,  it  is  lamentable;  to  remember 
what  abundance  of  noble  blood  hath  been  shed, 
with  very  small  benefit  unto  the  christian  state. 
\  Iialeigb*s  Essays, 

4*  Exuberance  ;  more  than  enough. 
For  well  I  wot,  most  mighty  sovereijjn, 

That  all  this  famous  antique  history, 
.    Of^somc,  th*  abundance  ot  an  idle  brain 

Wiil  judged  be,  and  painted  Ibrgery.      Spemwr* 
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Apti^KDAKT.  adj\[abundansf  LaU] 
X.  Plentiful. 

Good,  the  more 
Communicated,  more  abundant  grows; 
The  author  not  impair'd,  but  honour'd  more. 

Paradise  Z.w/.     J 
3.  Exuberant. 

If  the  vessels  are  in  a  state  of  too  great  rigidity, 
so  as  not  to  yield,  a  strone  projecttte  motion  oc- 
casions their  ruptxire,  ana  nxmorrhages;  espe- 
cially in  the  lungs,  wlvere  the  blosd  b  abundant, 
Arbuibnot  on.  Aliments. 

3.  FdUy  Stored.  It  is  followed  sometimes 
by  in,  commonlf  byr  MvUJby^  .. 
The  \cotld  begaft  but'seftte  Igeslielbre  these 
.  Vere.foiindxutf  arid-was  abunddkf  witb  all  things 
,  a^ifijiit ;  and  men  not  very  numerous ;  and  there- 
•  fp.^  vi{iere>not.'put  so  much  to  the  use  of  their 
*'  wits,  to  find  out  ways  for  living  conunodiously. 

£umet. 

4*  It  is  applied  generally  to  things^  some- 
.  times  to  persons. 

The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merctful  and  gra-* 

cious,  longsu&ring  and  abumUuU  in  goodness     I 

and-trutli.  Exodus, 

Ab u'n  D  A  N T  L Y.  adv,  [from  abundant*]        I 

X..  In  plenty.  ! 

Let  the  waters  bring  forth  sbmndanthf  the     1 

moving  creature  that  hath  life.  Ctenaitm 

God  on  thee 
Abundantly  his  gifts  hath  also  pour*d ; 
Inward  and  outward  both,  his  image  ^ir. 

jParadise  Lost, 

a.  Amply;  liberally;  more  than  suffici- 
ently. 
Ye  saw  the  French  t<m%Mt abundantly  purified. 

Sfrat, 
Heroic  poetry  has  ever  been  esteemed  the 

greatest  work  of  human  nature.    In  that  rank 
as  Aristotle  placed  it ;  and  Longinus  is  so  full 
'  of  the  like  expressions,  that  he  abundantly  con* 
firms  the  other's  testimony.  nryden. 

What  the  example  of  our  eauals  wants  of  au- 
thority, b  abundantly  suppliea  in  the  imagina- 
tions  of  friendship,  and  the  repeated  influences 
of  a  consunt  conversation.  Rogers'  Sermnsu,. 
To  ABU'SE.  <ir.  a.  [flbtitor,  abusiUf  Lat.} 
In  abtijfy  the  verl),  j  has  the  sound  of 
2  ;  in  the  noun,  the  conunon  sound. 
X.  To  make  an  ill  use  of. 

They'that  use  this  world,  as  -not  aiu*ing  it ; 

for  the  fashion  of  this  world  passetR  away.  1  Cor. 

He  has  fixed  and  determined  the  time  for  our 

repentance,  beyond  Which  he  will  no  loneer 

await  the  perverseness  of  men,  no  longer  sufter 

.  his  compassion  to  be  o^^      Jtogtn  Senm^ms^ 

ft.  To  violate ;  to  defile. 

Arachne  figured  how  Sovt  did  abtue 
.  Europa  like  a  bull,  and  on  his  back 

Her  through  the  sea  did  bear.  S^mser^ 

3.  To  deceive  j  to  impose  upon.    -  * 
Ijeperhap?; 
Out  of  my  weakness  and  my  mekiachaly» 
As  he  is  very  potent  with  such* spirits. 
Abuses  me  to  damn  me.  Sh^it^cmr^, 

The  wbrld  hath  been  rnucl)  'abused  by  t^he 
opinion  <^  making  gold :  the  work  itself  O^dgc 
to  be  possible;  but  the  means nitth«rto  pro- 
pounded arei  in  the  practice,  full  of  error. 

£aS9H*i  Natmrai  MUi^ry 


Ytfnidbt^tlif'inuaiepffMent^tlDO  o^  quali- 
ties jrf  xmm  and'actlons^to  the  comxiwii  apjpre- 
heimoosof  mep*  a^»^^their  nfinds  w|^h  raise 
aodons;  and  so,  by  thu  artifice,  making  evil 
pass  for  good,  and  good  for  evil,  in  all  the  great 
concerns  of  Ufe.  Seutt*s  Sermplij, 

Nor  be  with  all  these  tempting  words  abus^d;^ 
These  tempiins  Words  were  aU  to  Sappho  tis'd.' 

4*  To  treat  with  rudeness  ;  to  reproach. 

1  amno  struR^et,  but  of  life  u  honest    * 

As  you  that  thus  ahuse  me.  Shaisptare, 

But  he  mocked  them,  and  laughed  at  them* 

tuiaiiued  them  shamefully,  and  ^ake  proudly. 

1  iliof • 
Some  praise  at  morning  what  they  Uame  at 
night. 
But  always  think  the  last  opinion  right. 
A  muse  by  these  is  like  a  mistress  us*d; 
lliis  hour  she's  idoUz*d,  the  next  aiu/d, 

Pi>p€S  Essay  on  Criticimu 

The  next  criticism  seems  to  be  mtroduced  for 

no  other  reason,  but  to  mention  Mr.  Bickerstaft^ 

«hom  the  author  every  wher^  endeavours  to 

imjute  and  abHte.  Ad£tm, 

Abu'sb.  n,  J,  [from  tlic^verb  a&use.] 

I.  The  ill  use  of  any  thing.  .^ 

TTie  casting  away  things  pro6table  for  the 

sustenance  of  man's  life^  is  an  unthankful  abuse 

of  the  fruits  of  God's  good  i)rovidence  toward 

minkind.  '  '    Htolern 

Little  knows 
Any,  bot  God  alone,  to  .value  right 
The  good  before  him,  Kut  perverts  best  thing* 
To  worst  aiuse^  or  to  their  meanest  use. 

Paradise  LosU 

s.  A  corrupt  practice  ;  a  bad  custom. 
The  nature  of  things  is  such,  that,  if  aliues 
be  not  remedied,  they  will  certainly  increase. 

Siviftfar  Advastcement  of  Religitau 

3*  Seduccment. 

Wds  it  not  enough  for  him  to  have  deceived 
me,  and  through  the  deceit  abused  me,  and  after 
the  abuse  forsucen  me,  but  that  he  must  now,  of 
all  the  company,  and  before  all  the  company, 
lay  want  of  beauty  to  my  charge  \  Sidney^ 

4.  Unjust  censure ;  rude  reproach ;  con- 
tumely. 

I  dark  in  light,  expos*d 
To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  ahuse^  and  wrong. 

MUtosCs  Sasmseti  Agmtuiet* 
Abu'ser.  n.  J.  [from  the  verb  abuse.'\ 
I.  He  that  makes  an  ill  use. 
a.  He  that  deceives. 

Kezt  thou,  the  abuser  of  thy  prince's  ear. 

I)enbasm's  S^pbj. 

3*  He  that  reproaches  with  rudeness. 
4*  Aravisher;  aviolater. 
A  B  u^s  1 V  E .  adj*  [  from  abuse^l 
z.  Practising  abuse. 

The  toiKue  mov*d  gently  first,  aqd  speech 
was  low. 
Tin  wran^g  science  ttught  it  noise  and  show. 
And  wkked  wit  arose,  thy  most  abusive  foe. 

Popes  Miuel^' 
Dame  Nature,  ss  the  learned  show. 
Provides  each  animal  itt  foe ; 
Hounds  hunt  the  hare,  the  wily  foK 
I>evours  your  geese,  the  wolf  yotir  flodn* 
That  envy  pleads  a  natural  chum 
To  persecute  the  muse's  &me ; 
On  poets  in  all  times  abushftt 
YtmR  Homer  d«wB  u  Pop«  «6hatr«i    Swifi* 
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3%  Containing  abuse ;  as,  an  «3iaiWUiB» 
poon. 
Next,  Comedy  appear'd  wttli  great  appbusaiL 
'     Till  her  licentious  and  abusk't  tongue 
Waken'd  the  magistrate's  cdtrcke  power. 

•  Itoseomm^, 

3.  Deceitful  <  a  sense*  little*  used,  yet  not 
improper. 

It  is  verified  by  a  Number  of  examples,  tha| 
whatsoever  is  gained  by  an  abushe  treaty,  ought 
to  be  restored  in  In/<r^ri/j9v.  JBaemm 

Abu'sively.  adv.  [from. ahujeT\ 
!•  Improperly  j  by  a  wron^  use.  • 

The  ou,  abusively  called  fpint  of  roses,  swims' 
at  the  top  of.  the  water,  in  the  form  of  a  whlt« 
\  butter ;  which  I  remember  not  to  have  observed 
'  in  any  other  oil  drawn  in  any  limbeck. 

Styles  SuptUal  ChjmhL 
%.  Reproachfully. 

Abu'siveness,  iu  /.  [from  ^bme,\  The 
quality  of^being  abusive;  foulness  of 
language. 
Pick  out  of  mirth,  like  jtones  oiK  of  thf 
grotmd, 
Profaneness,  iilthiness,  abusiveness. 
These  are  the  scum  with  which  coarse  wits 

abound:       '  ' 
The  fine  may  spare  these  well,  yet  not  zo  \ewL 

Herberts 

To  ABUT.  v.  «.  obsolete.  [aScutir,  to 
touch  at  the  end,  Fr.]  To  end  at ;  to 
border  upon  ;  to  meet,  or  approach  to^ 
with  the  particle  upon. 

Two  migluy  monarchies. 
Whose  liigh  uprea^ed  and  abutting  fronts 
The  narrow  perilous  ocean  parts  asunder.  SlaSu 
The  Looes  are  two  several  corporations,  di« 
'  stliiguishedby  the  addition  of  east  and  west,a£M^ 

'  ting  upeu  a  navigable  creek,  and  joined  by  a  £ur 
bridge  of  many  arches.  Carem^ 

Abu'tment.  tt.  J*  [from  aiut.'\  That 
whiffa  abuts,  or  borders. upon  another* 

Abu'ttal,  fh  J.  [from  abut,^  ^The  but- 
ting or  boundaries  of  any  land.  A  writ* 
ing  declaring  on  what  Lmds,  highwayi^ 
or  other  places,  it  does  abut.         Dict^ 

Aby^sm.  II.  J.  labyjmey  old  Fr«now  writr 
ten  contractedly  abtme.']  A  gulf;  the 
same  with  abyss. 

My  gdod  stars,  that  were  my  former  pniesg 
Have  empty  left  their  orbs,  and  shot  their  firci 
Into  the  a^-rm  of  hell.     Sbaksp,  Ami,  and  Cle^ 

Abv^ss.   n.  J.  \abyssust  Latin;  iSwra^^ 

bottomless.] 
X.  A  depth  without  bottom. 

Who  shall  tempt  with  wandering  feet  ' 
The  dark,  unbottom'd,  infinite  abyss^ 
And,  through  the  nalpable  obscure,  find  out 
This  uncouth  way?        Milton* s  Paradise  LiiiH 

Thy  throne  is  darkness  in  th'  abyss  of  light* 
A  bUze  of  glory  that  forbids  the  sight; 
O  teach  me  to  believe  thee  thus  cooceal'd. 
And  search  no  farther  than  thyself  rcreard  f 

DrySm 

Jove  w?s  not  more  pleas*d 
With  infant  nature,  when  h'ls  spacious  hand 
Had  rounded  this  huge  ball  of  earth  and  seas 
To  give  it  the  first  push,  and  see  it  roD 
Along  the  vast  abyss.  Addison  s  Gi^ar^aMm 

a*  A  great  depth ;  a  gulph :  hyperboiiodlf  • 
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Tlie  yawning  earth  disck»*d  th'  ahyss  of  helL 

Dryden. 

3»  In  a  figurative  senGe^  that  in  which  any 
thing  is  lost. 

For  sepulchres  themselves  mast  crumbling  fall 
In  time*s  abyn,  the  common  grave  of  all.  Dt'yd. 
If^  discovering  how  far  we  have  clear  a'nd 
distina  ideas,  we  confine  our  thoughts  within  the 
contempbtion  of  those  things  that  are  within  the 
leach  of  our  understandings,  and  launch  not  out 
Uito  that  abyss  of  darkness,  out  of  a  prcsuniip- 
tion  that  nothing  is  beyond  our  comprehension. 

Locie» 
4.  The  body  of  watcrt  supposed  at  the 
'    centre  of  the  earth. 

We  are  here  to  consider  what  is  generally  un- 
derstood by  the  great  abyssy  in  the  common  ex- 
fdkration  of  the  deluge ;  and  *tis  commonly  in- 
terpreted either  to  be  the  sea,  or  subterraneous 
waters  hid  in  the  bo>^^eIs  of  the  earth.  Burnet. 
J.  In  the  lan^ua^e  of  divines,  hell. 
"From  that  insatiable  ahyssy  , 

Where  l^ames  devour,  and  serpents  hiss^ 
Promote  me  to  thy  seat  of  bliss.       Roscommoti, 
At,  Ak,  or  Ake,  being  initials  in  the 
'  naraes  of  places»  as  jfctofty  signify  an 
oak,  from  the  Saxon  ac,  an  oak. 
ACA'CIji.  ff,  X.  [Lat.] 
I.  A  drug  brought  from  Egypt,  which, 
being  supposed  the  inspissated  juice  of 
2  tree,  is  imitated  by  the  juice  of  sloes, 
boiled  to  the  same  consistence. 
Dictiormaire  de  Comm,  Savary.  Tren;<nue» 
a.  A  tree  commonly  so  called  here,  though 
different  from  that  which  produces  the 
true  acacia;  and  therefore  termed ^/w- 
docacia^  or  Firgininn  acacm.         Miller, 
A^ADE^MiAL.  adj,  [from  academy,]  Re- 
lating to  an  academy ;  belonging  to  an 
academy. 
AcADE^MiAK.  «*  /.  [from  academj^,']  A 
^    scholar  of  an  academy  or  university  ;  a 
member  of  an  university.    Wood^  in  his 
Atberid:  Oxonienjej^    mentions  a   great 
feast  made  for  the  acadeniiatts, 
AcADE^MiCAL.   adj.  [academtcusy  ^^<Lt.], 
Belonging  to  an  university. 

He  drew  him  first  into  tlie  fatal  circle,  from 
a  Jund  of  resolved  nrivateness ;  where,  after  the 
academical  life,  he  had  taken  such  a  taste  of  the 
zural,  as  I  have  heard  him  say,  that  he  could 
wen  have  bent  his  mind  to  a  retired  course. 

I^otton. 
ACADEMl'CiAN.  n.  s.  [academicien,  Fr.] 
The  member  of  an  academy.  It  is  ge- 
nerally ustd  in  speaking  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  academies  of  France. 
Acade'mick.  w.  j.  [from  academjJ]  A 
ftudent  of  an  university. 

A  young  academic  shall  dwell  upon  a  journal 

that  treats  of  trade  and  be  lavish  in  the  praise  of 

the  author;  nvhile  persons  skilled  in  those  sub- 

jectls  hear  the  uttle  with  contempt.  IVatts, 

Acade'mick.   adj,    \_acadetmcus9   Lat.] 

Relating  to  an  university. 

While  through  p^itic  scenes  the  genius  roves, 

.  Or  wanders  wild  in  academic  groves.  Pofe. 

A^CADEMfST.  »•  /.  [fxom  aead€my.\  The 
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member  of  an  academy.    This  is  not 
often  used.' 

It  is  observed  by  the  Parisian  academisfs^  that 
some  amphibious  quadrupeds,  *  piarticubrly  the 
sea-calf  or  seal,  hath  his  epiglottis  extraordina- 
rily large.  ^^y  on  tbc  Creatim, 

A'CADEMY.  «.  J,  [anciently,  and  pro- 
perly, with  the  accent  on  the  first  sylla- 
ble, now  frequently  on  the  second.  Aea- 
dcMuij  Lat.  from  Academus  of  Athens, 
whose  house  was  turned  into  a  school, 
from  whom  the  Grttves  of  Academe  in 
Milton.] 

I.  An  assembly  or  society  of  men,  uniting      j 
for  the  promotion  of  some  art.  ( 

Our  court  shall  be  a  little  academy^ 
Still  and  contemplative  in  living  arts.      Shahp. 

3.  The  place  where  sciences  arc  taught. 
Amongst  the  academiesy  which  were  composed 
by  the  rare  genius  of  those  great  men,  these  four 
are  reckoned  as  the  principal;  namely,  the 
Athenian  school,  that  of  Sicyon,  that  of  Rhodes, 
and  that  of  Corinth.  Dryden  s  Dufrtsmy. 

3.  An  university. 

4*  A  place  of  education,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  universities  or  public  schools. 
The  thing,  and  tliereforc  the  name,  is 
modern. 

ACA'NTHUS.  n.  /.  [Lat.]  The  name  of 
the  herb  bears-breech,  remarkable  for 
being  the  model  of  the  foliage  on  the 
Corinthian  chapiter. 

On  either  side 
Acanthusy  and  each  od'fous  bushy  shrub, 
Fenc'd  up  the  verdant  wall.       ^  MiUon. 

AcaTALKC'TIC.     /;.     j.    [ax«T«^^T»x^.^ 

A  verse  which  has  the  complete  num- 
ber of  syllables,  without  defect  or  su- 
perfluity. 
To  ACCE'DE.  V.  ff.  \^accedo^  Lat.]  To  be 
added  to ;  to  come  to  :  generally  used 
in  political  accounts ;  as,  another*  power 
has  acceded  to  the  treaty ;  that  is,  has 
become  a  party. 
To  ACCEl.ERATE.  t'.  a.  laccelero,  Lat.] 
I..  To  make  quick  ;  to  hasten  ;  to  quicken 
motion ;  to  give  a  continual  impulse  to 
motion,  so  as  perpetually  to  increase- 
Take  new  beer,  and  put  in  some  quantity  of 
stale  betjr  into  it ;  and  see  whether  it  \v^  not 
accsUrate  the  clarification,  by  opening  the  body 
of  the  beer,  whereby  the  grosser  parts  may  fall 
down  into  lees.  Baeon^  NaU  HitU 

By  a  skilful  application  of  those  notices,  may 
be  gained  the  aeceleratinj  and  bettecing  of  fruits, 
and  the  emptying  of  mmes,  at  much  more  easy 
.  rates  than  by  the  conttnon  methods.  GlarrviUe. 
If  the  rays  endeavour  to  recede  from  the  den- 
sest part  of  the  vibration,  they,  may  be  alter- 
nately accelerated  and  retarded  hy  the  vibrations 
overtaking  them.  Nervton*s  Opticks. 

Spices  quicken  the  pulse,  and  acceirrat^  the 
mouon  of  the  blood,  and  dissipate  tl\e  fluids; 
from  whence  leanness,  pains  in  tKe  stomactt, 
loathings,  and  fevers,        Arbutlnot  nn  ^limtnSs. 

L.0 !  from  the  dread  immensity  of  spa^ce 
Returning,  with  accelerated  course* 
Th^rushiug  comet  to  tile  sua  descends.  T^&wr^pr* 
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«•  It  13  generally  applied  to  matter,  and 
used  chiefly  in  philosophical  language ; 
but  it  is  sometimes  used  on  other  occa- 
sions. 

In  whkh  council  the  king  himself^  whose 
continual  TigilaxKy  did  suck  in  sometimes  cause- 
less suspicions,  which  fdw  else  knew,  inclined 
to  the  a£<€lcratirtg  a  batde.     Baatns  Henry  vij. 
Perhaps  it  may  point  out  to  a  student,  now 
and  then,  what  may  employ  the  most  useful 
labours  of  his  thoughts,  and  acteUfaie  his  dili- 
gence in  the  most  momentous  enquiries.  IVatt*, 
Acc E L  t  K  a't  I  o n.  «.  J.  [acceleration  Lat.] 
I,  The  act  of  Quickening  motion. 

The  law  iji  tne  aceeUration  of  falling  bodies, 
discovered  first  by  Galileo,  is,  that  the  velocities 
acquired  by  failing,  be'mg  as  the  time  in  which 
the  body  falls,  the  spaces  through  which  it  passes 
wili  be  as  the  squares  of  the  velocities,  azid  the 
velocity  and  time  taken  together,  as  in  a  qua- 
dnipUcate  ratio  of  the  spaces. 

%.  The  state  of  the  body  accelerated,  or 
quickened  in  its  motion. 

The  degrees  of  acctUratioH  of  motion,  the 
fravitation  of  the  air,  the  existence  or  non-exist- 
ence <k  empty  spaces,  eh  her  coacervate  or  in- 
terspersed, anid  many  the  like,  have  taken  up 
the  thoughts  and  times  of  men  in  disputes  con- 
cerning tnem.  Hales  Origin  of  JManiimL 

3.  The  act  of  hastening. 

Conaderlng  the  languor  ensiing  that  action  in 
tome,  and  toe  visible  acceleration  it  maketh  of 
^e  in  most,  we  cannot  but  think  venery  much 
abridgeth  our  days.  Bronvn, 

To  ACCE'ND.  V.  a.  [accendo^  Lat.]  To 
kindle;  to  set  on  fire;  a  word  very 
rarely  used. 

Oar  devotion,  if  sufficiendy  eucended,  would, 
as  theirs,  burn  up  innumerable  books  oi  this 
sort.  Decay  of  Piety, 

Acc e'n SIGN,  n,  /.  [accenjiof  Lat.]  The 
act  of  kindling,  or  the  state  of  being 
kindled. 

The  fulminating  daipp  vdW  take  fire  at  a 
candle,  or  other  flame,  and  upon  its  accensietiy 
fives  a  crack  or  report,  like  tne  discharge  of  a 
gun,  and  makes  an  explosion  so  forcible  as  some- 
times to  kill  the  miners,  shake  the  earth,  and 
force  bodies,  of  great  weight  and  bulk,  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  or  mine.  Woodward* s  Nat,  Hut, 
A'CCENT.  Tt,  s,  [accentujf  Lat.] 
1.  The  manner  of  speaking  or  pronounc- 
ing, with  regard  either  to  force  or  ele- 
gance. 

I  know,  sir,  I  am  no  flatterer;  he  that  be- 
guiled you  in  a  plain  accent  was  a  plain  knave  ; 
which,  for  my  part,  I  will  not  be.  Shaksp, 

%.  The  sound  given  to  the  syllable  pro- 
nounced. 

Your  accrnt  is  something  finer  than  you  could 
purchase  in  so  removed  a  dwelling.       '  Shahp, 
3.  In  grammar,  the  marks  made  upon  syl- 
lables, to  regulate  their  pronunciation. 

Acc*nt^  as  in  the  Greek  names  and  usage, 
?eemx  to  have  regarded  the  tune  of  the  voice ; 
the  acute  acctnt  raising  the  voice  in  some  cer- 
tain syllables  to  a  higher,  /.  e.  more  acute  pitch 
or  tone,  and  the  grave  depressing  it  lowcr^  and 
both  having  some  emphasis,  *'.  e.  more  vigorous 
pronunciation.  Haider, 

4>  Fi^tically,  language  or  words. 
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How  many  ages  hence 
Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  o'er. 
In  states  unt>orD,  and  accents  yet  unknown ! 

Sbahpeare, 

Winds  on  your  wings  to  heav*n  her  aceeutt 

bear; 

Such  words  as  hcav*n  alone  b  fit  to  hear.  .Dryd, 

5.  A  modification  of  the  voice,  expressive 

of  the  passions  or  sentiments. 

The  tender  accent  of  a  woman's  err 
Will  pass  unheard,  will  unregarded  die ; 
When  the  rough  seaman's  louder  shouts  pre^^il. 
When  fair  occasion  shews  the  springing  gale. 

Priori 
To  A'ccENT.  11},. ^a,  [from  accen^us,  Lat. 
formerly  etevated  at  the  second  syllable, 
now  at  the  first.] 
I.  To  pronounce ;  to  speak  wonU  with 
particular  regard  to  the  grammatical 
marks  or  rules. 

Having  got  somebody  to  mark  the  last  sylla- 
ble but  one,  where  it  is  long,  in  words  above 
two  syllables  (which  is^nough  to  regulate  heV 
pronunciation,  and  accenting  tlie  words)  let  her 
read  daily  in  the  gospels,  and  avoid  understand- 
ing them  in  Ladn  if  she  can.  Loeie, 
a.  In  poetry,  to  pronounce  or  utter  in 
general. 

O  my  unhappy  lines !  you  that  before 
Have  serv*d  n\y  youth  to  vent  some  wanton  cries. 
And,  now  congeal'd  with  grief,  can  scarce 
implore 
Strength  to  accenSf  Here  my  Albertus  lies. 

3.  To  write  or  note  the  accents. 

TV  Acce'ntuate.'i;.  a.  [accefifieert  Fr.] 
To  place  the  proper  accents  over  the 
vowels.  ■ 

Acckntva'tion.  n,  s.  [from  acce/2tttaie,\ 

I.  The  act  of  placing  the  accent  in  pro- 
nunciation. 

1.  Marking  the  accent  in  writing. 

To  ACCE'PT.  V,  a.  [acciploy  Lat  accep^ 
ter,  Fr.] 

I.  To  take  with  pleasure  j  to  receive 
kindly ;  to  admit  with  approbation.  It 
is  distinguished  from  recei'vCf  as  specific 
from  general ;  noting  a  particular  man- 
ner of  receiving. 

Neither  do  ye  kindle  fire  on  my  altar  for 
nought;  I  have  no  pleasure  in  you,  saith  th« 
Lord  of  hosts,  neither  will  I  accept  an  ofi^erinj 
at  your  hand.  MaJaeht, 

God  is  no  re^cter  of  persons :  but,  in  every 
nation,  he  that  ieareth  him,  and  worketh  righte- 
ousness, is  accepted  with  him.  Acts. 
You  have  been  graciously  pleased  to  auept 
this  tender  of  my  duty.                 ^          Drydetu 

Charm  by  accepting,  by  submitting  sway. 
Yet  have  your  humour  most  when  you  obey. 

Pope^ 

%,  It  is  used  in  a  kind  of  juridical  sense  ; 
as,  to  accept  terms,  accept  a  treaty. 

They  sbughter'd  many  of  the  gentry,  for 
whom  no  sex  or  age  CQ\jX<i'^ accepted im  excuse. 

Sidney^ 
His  promise  Palnmon  aecebts^  but  pray*d 

To  keep  it  better  than  the  nrst  he  made.  i>ry^. 
Those  who  have  defended  the  proceedings  of 

our  n^ociaiorsat  the  treaty  of  OemuydenbUrghi, 
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dwell  apion  ihek Zealand  patience  in  enc&e^your- 
tng  to  jvork  the  French  up  to  their  demands, 
hit  say  nothing  of  the  t)rcA>ability  that  France 
would  ever  atcffit  tliem.  Stvift, 

^.  In  the  language  of  the  BiblCy  to  accept 
personst  is  to  act  with  personad  and  par- 
tial regard. 

He  will  surely  reprove  you,  if  ye  do  secretlr 
meetpt  persons.  ^oi 

,  4.  It  is  sometimes  used  with  the  particle 

'  I  i*in  appease  him  with  the  present  that  go?th 
before  me,  and  after^'ard  I  tvill  see  his  face; 
peradvcnture  he  will  accept  ofm^-.  Genesh, 
Accept  A  bi'lity.  «.  j.  The  quality  of 
being  acceptable.  See  Acceptable. 
He  hath  gii'cn  us  his  natural  bloo(f  to,be  shed, 
for  the  remission  of  our  sins,  and  far  the  obtainiri^ 
the  grace  and  eucepU^i'p  of  rcotntance. 

\tdylor  s  IVortoy  Cow:.iun:cant^ 

AcCE'PtABLB.  a^J.  ldcceptabky-¥r.  froplt 
the  Latin.]  It  is  pronounced*  by  some 
with  the  accent  on' the  first  syllable,  as 
by  Miltou ;  ty  others,  with  the  accent 
on  the  second,' which  is  more  analogical. 
.  J.  That  is  likely  to  be  accepted ;  grate- 
ful ;  pleasing. ,  It  is  used  with  the  par- 
tic  le^o  before  the  person  accepting. 
This 'Woman,  whom  thou  road'st  to  be 
help. 

And  gav'st  me  as  thy  perfect  gift,  so  good. 
So  fit,  so  accfptahlci  so  divine, 
That  firom  her  hand  I  could  expect  no  ill. 

Paradise  Lost, 

I  do  not  see  any  other  method  left  for  men 

irf  that  function  to  take,  in  order  to  reform  the 

world,  than  by  using  all  honest  arts  to  make 

themselves  acceptable  to  |he  laity. .  Sivifi, 

After  he  had  made  a  peace  so  aceeptahU  to 

the  church,  and  so  honourable  to  himself,  he. 

^ed  with  an  extraordinary  reputation  of  sanaity. 

Addison  on  Italy,. 

Ac  c  E^PT  A  B  L  E  N  E  s  s .  «.  j.  [from  accepta^ 
^/<p.]-The  quality  of  being  acceptable. 

It  will  jhereby  uke  away  tne  acaptahleHfis  of 

that  conjunction.  Gmvs  Cosmologia  Sacra, 

Acce'ptably.  adiy*    {hom  acceptable.^ 

In  an   acceptable  manner;    so  as  to 

pleaac  t  with  the  particle  to. 

Do  not  omit  thy  prayefs,  for  want  of  a  good 
oratory;  for  he  that  prayeth  upon  God*s  ac- 
count, cares  not  what  he  suffers,  so  he  be  the  - 
friend  of  Christ  j  nor  where  nor  when  he  prays, 
so  he  may  do  it  frequently,  fervently,  and  tfr- 
aptaUy.  Taylor. 

U  you  can  teach  them  to  love  and  respect 
other  people,  they  will,  as  their  age  requires  it, 
find  ways  to  egress  it  acceptably  to  every  one, 
Locie  OH  Education. 
Acce'ptance.  «.  /.  [acceptance^  Fr.J 
J.  Reception. with  approbation. 

By  that  aeetptance  of  his  sovereignty*  they 

also  accepted  of  his  laws;  why  then  should  any 

other  laws  now  be  used  amongst  them  ?  Spenser. 

If  he  tells  us  his  noble  deeds,  y^e  must  also 

.  tell  him  our  noble  acceptance  of  them.    Sbahp. 

Th\xi  I  imbolden*d  spake,  and  freedom  us*d 

Pmnissive,  and  acceptance  found.      'Par.  Last. 

Some  men  canno(  be  fools  with  so  good'  ac» 

«^^9tK€  as  oth«o.  .  Swtb'f  Hcrmtu^ 
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%\  The  meaning  of  a  word,  as  it  is  re* 
cei\ed  or  understood:  acceptation  is  the 
word  liow  commonly  used. 

That  j;>leasure  is  man^s  chiefest  good,  because 
indeed 'it  is  the  percepdon  of.  good  that  is  pro- 
perly pleasure,  is  an  asaoruon  most  certaiuly  true, 
though,  under  the  common  acceptance  of  it, 
not  only  false,  but  odious :  for,  according  to  this, 
pleasure  and  sensuality  pass  for  terms  e^ivalent ; 
and  therefore  he,  who  takes  it  in  this  sense,  al- 
ters the  subject  of  the  discourse.  South* 

Acc£^PTANC£.  [In  law.]  The  receiving 
of  a  rent,  whereby  the  giver  binds  him- 
self, for  ever,  to  allow  a  former  act 
done  by  another,  whether  it  be  in  itself 
good  o;-  not.  Coweli 

Accept a'tion\  n,  j.  [from  aceept.l 

I.  Reception,  whether  good  or  bad.  This 
large  6e»se  seems  now  wholly  out  of  use. 
Yet,  poor  soul!  knows  he  no  other,  but  that 
I  dd  suspect,  neglect,  yea,  and  detest  him?  For, 
every  day,  he  finds  one  way  or  other  to  set  fo«h 
hinwelf  unto  me ;  but  all  are^^ewarded  with  Ulve 
coldness  of  acceptation,  Sidney, 

What  is  new  finds  better  acceptation  than  what 
b  good  or  great.  Menhams  Sophy. 

a.  Good  reception ;  acceptance. 

Cain,  envious  of  the  acceptation  of  his  bro- 
ther's prayer  and  sacriHce,  slew  him ;  making 
himself  the  first  manslayer,  -and  his  brother  the 
ia^  martyr.       kaidgb'c  History  of  tbe  Wurid. 

3.  The  state  of  being  acceptable  ;  regard. 

Some  things,  altfiough  not  so  required  of  ne- 
cessity, that,  to  leave  them  undone,  exdudeth 
from  salvation,  are,  notwithstanding,  of  so  great 
dignity,  and  acceftaiion  witli  God,  that  most 
ample  reward  in  heaven  is  laid  up  for  them. 

i  Hooker. 

They  have  those  enjoyments  only  as  the  con- 
sequences of  the  state  of  esteem  and  acceptation 
they  are  in  with  their  parent*  and  governors. 

^  Z,octe  on  Education. 

4.  Acceptance,  in   the  juridical    sense. 
This  sense  occurs  rarely. 

As,  in  order  to  the  passing  away  a  thin^  by 
.  gift,  there  is  required  a  surrender  ctf  sdl  right  on 
his  part  tliat  gives;  so  there  is  required  also  ao 
acceptation  on  his  part  to  whom  it  is  given. 

SuutPs  Sermons, 

5.  The  meaning  of  a  word,  as  it  is  com- 
monly received. 

Thereupon  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  made  a  dis- 
course upon  the  several  questions,  and  what  ac 
eeptation  these  words  and  expressions  had. 

(^arendon. 

AH  matter  is  either  fluid  or  solid,  in  a  large 
aeceittdtion  of  the  words,  that  they  may  com- 
prehend even  all  the  middle  degrees  between  ex- 
trenrie  fixedness  and  coherency,  and  the  most  ra- 
pid intestine  motion  of  die  particles  of  bodies. 
Hcnt/ey's  Sermans. 

AccE'PTER.  ft.  I,  [from  accept.^  The 
person  that  accepts. 

AccKPTiLA'TioN.«.j.[«rr^ri/atio,lAt.l 
A  term  of  the  civil  law,  importing  the 
remission  of  a  4ebt  by  an  acquittance 
from  the  creditor,  testifying  the  receipt 
of  money  which  has  ntver  been  paid. 

AccB'PTioK.w./.  [acception,  Fr.  from  ac- 
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€fpi:ot  Ut]  The  KceiTed  ftnse  of  a 
.  word;  the  meaning.  Not  in  use. 
Th2t  this  hath  been^  etteemed  the  due  and 
proper  atuftkn  of  thii  Word,  T  shall  testify  \>y 
one  evideocv*  wHch  gave  me  the  first  hint  ctf 
thir  230000.  JSammojul  m  FundamtntaU^. 

ACCE'SS.  n\  /.  [lo  some  of  its  senses^  it 
strems  dcriyed  ftx>m  acceuus  ;  in  othersi 
fromaceastOf  Lat^acceSf  Fr.] 
t.  The  wa]f  by^  which  any  thing  may  be 
ajrproached.    .  .^ 

Thtautft  of  the  town  was  only  by  a  neck  of 
bnd.  -  Baeoft, 

,  There  rcnudned  very  advantageous  accesses  for 

ttmputioQS  to  enter  and  invade  men,  the  forti- 
iicaaons  being  very  slender,  little  knowledge  of 
ifflmortality,  or  any  thing  beyond  thb  life,  and 
no  assorance  that  repenunce  wou^d  be  admitted 
ior  sin.  Hammimd  on  fundatnentalf. 

And  here  th'  acceh  a  gloomy  grpve  defends; 
And  here  th*  unnavigable  lake  extends. 
O'er  u'hase  unhappy  waters,  void  df  light, 
No  Hid  presumes  to  steer  his  airy  flight.  Dryi, 
1.  The  meansy  or  liberty,  of  approach* 
ingeithcr  to  things  or  men. 
when  we  are  wroog'd,  and  wquld  unfold  our 

We  are  deny'd  auets  unto  his  persoow 
£v  o  by  those  men  that  most  have  done  ut 
wrong.  SMsftart, 

They  go  commissioo'd  to  require  a  peace, 
And  carry  presents  to  procure  acuss*     Drydtm^ 

He  grants  what  they  besought; 
lattraaed,  that  to  God  is  no  Mcess 
without  Mediator,  wl^ose  high  office  now 
Moses  m  figure  bears.  MUtons  Pnr,  Last, 

h  increase ;  enlargement ;  addition. 
The  gold  was  accumulated,  and  store  treasureSf 
f'  r  the  most  ^art  j  but  the  silver  is  fttll  growing. 
besides,  infinite  ts  Uie  aeeeis  of  territory  and 
cmpixe  b)'  the  same  emerprize.  Bacofu 

Mor  think  superfluous  their  aid ; 
h  &om  the  tnfluenc«  of  thy  looks,  receive 
^t^is  to  every  virtue ;  in  thy  sight 
Alore  wise,  more  watchful,  stronger.  Per,  Lost, 
Although  to  opinion,  there  be  many  gods, 
^^y  seex»  an  aeceu  in  religion,  and  stich  as  catt- 
le at  all  consist  with  atheism,  vet  doth  it  de« 
euctj^ely,  and  upon  inference,  include  the  same; 
^T  unity  is  the  inseparable  and  essential  attri* 
t^e  of  Deity.  Brtnvjts  Vidgar  Mrrouru 

The  reputation 
Ofrlrraous  actions  past,  if  not  kept  up 
.    ^Vlth  an  auas  and  fresh  supply  ot  new  on A« 

h  lost  and  soon  forgotten.         Dnibama  St^by* 
4-  It  is  sometimes  used  after  the  French, 
to  signify  the  returns  or  fits  of  a  dls- 
innper ;  but  this  sense  seems  yet  scarce- 
ly received  into  our  language. 
For  as  rebpees  make  diseases 
Move  desperate  than  their  SxtX.0tta*tt,  Hn£l» 
A'ecEss A Ri M E ss.  ».  i.  [from  accesjary.} 
The  BUte  of  being  accessary. 

Periapt  this  wtH  draw  ut  into  a  negative '(M* 
utsarintu  to  the  mischiefs.  Dteay  of  Piety, 

AVcfciSAKv.  €idj.  [A  corruption,  as  it 
sceois,  of  the  word  accusarj^  which  see ; 
hut  now  more  commonly  used  than  the 
pr(^>er  word.]  That  contributes  to  a 
cnrrf,  without  bciog  the  chief  COnitb 
V  Ul«.  L 
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tucnt  of  it.     But  it  had  formerly  % 
•  good  and  general  sense. 

As  for  those  things  that  are  asasstiry  hereunto* 
those  things  that  so  belong  to  the  way  of  sal« 
v»tion».t9*tf.  Hooker,. 

He  had  taken  upon  him  the  government  of 
Hull,  without  any  apprehension  or  imagination* 
that  it  would  ever  inake  him-  aceottary  to  rebel- 
Uon.  Clarendffiu 

AccE^ssiBLE,  adj,  {access'MiSi  Lat.  ae* 
'  cesjibUj  Fr.  J  That  may  be  .ipproached  ; 
that  we  may  reach  or  arrive  at.  •  It  is 
applied  both  to   persons  and  things, 
with  the  particle  to. 

Some  lie  more  open  to  our  senses  and  daily  ob« 

servati(»i,  others  are  more  occult  and  hidden, 

and  though  aaessiUef  in  some  measure,  to  our 

,  Senses,  yet  not  without  great  search  and  scrutiny, 

or  some  happy  accident.    Hale*s  Ori^.  of  Man» 

Those  thines,  whidi  were  indeed  ir-  jj.  ' ;  /:!•?, 
have  been  rack*d  and  tortured  to  dLscH  <  r  ;he:r.- 
sdves;  while  the  plainer  ^vA  ."  r-  j^v.'.-/* 
truths  as  if  despicable  v.hiic  t  ./^  .ir^?  c!  ;  -"-'i 
and  obscured.  jj.::i\  ■;  i'::'y. 

As  an  island,  we, are  aecess.lir  rn  .  • .  rv  •«.  .^, 

and  exposed  to  perpetual  invasions;  ag.:i.r/.  v\.   i^ 

it  is  impoanble  to  fortify  ourselves  s.ithcici:t;}', 

■    without  a  power  at  sea.       Ad^tons  Freeholder^ 

In  conversation  j  tlie  tempers  of  men  are  open 
and  accessible^  their  attention  is  awake,  and 
their  minds  disposed  to  receive  the  strongest  im- 
pressions; and  what  is  spdcen  is  generally  more 
affecting,  and  more  apposite  to-particular  occa- 
sions. Rogert^ 
Ac c SESSION,  n,  i.  Xacceuioy  Lat.  accejjionf 

Fr.]* 
I.  Increase  by  something  added ;  enlarge- 
ment; augmentation. 

Nor  could  all  the  kine*s  bounties,  nor  his  own 
'    large  accetsiotu^  raise  a  fortune  to  his  heir ;  but^ 
after  vast  sums  of  money  and  great  wealth  got- 
ten, he  died  unlamentcd.  Clarendon, 

There  would  not  have  beenfound  thediiierence 
here  set  down  betwixt  the  force  of  the  air,  wheia 
expanded,  and  what  that  force  should  have  been 
according  to  tlie  theory,  but  that  the  included 
inch  of  air  received  some  accession  during  the 
triaU  Boyle* s  Spring  of  tire  Air* 

The  wisest  among  the  nobles  began  to  appre- 
hend the  growing  power  of  tlie  people ;  and 
therefore,  knowing  what  an  atcession  thereof 
would  accrue  to  themy  by'such  an  addition  of 
property,  used  all  means  to  prevent  it.    Swft, 

Chanty,  mdeed^  and  works  of  munificence, 

,  are  the  proper  discharge  of  such  over-propor* 

tioned  aeeessimut  and  the  only  virtuous  enjoy 

ijient  of  them.  Rogers^  Sermwt, 

a.  The  act  of  coming  to,  or  joinii^  onc't 

self  to  }  as,  accession  to  a  confederacy. 

Beside,  what  wise  objections  he  prepaxei 
Against  my  late  acctssion^to  the  wars  f 
I)oe8  not  the  fool  perceive  hb  argument 
Is  with  more  force  against  Achilles  bent  ?  Drydofu 
3.  The  act  of  arriving  at ;  as,  the  king^t 

accession  to  the  throne.     ^ 
A^cc£ssoftxLY.  adv.  [fiX)m  accessory.']  I9 

the  manner  of  an  accessory. 
i^bcEssoRY.   aJf\    Joined    to   another 
thing,  so  as  to  mcrease  it :  additional. 
.  J0  %itln«l  thart  is  not  ito>ti)t  aolol^  V^ 
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k  doth  sontwhat  miko  to  the  ttcattry  aucme^ 
tation  of  our  bliss.  Hoohr, 

A^ccsssoRY.  If.  J.  [acefjjoriujf  Lat.  ae^ 
ceuoirct  Fr.  This  word,  which  had  an- 
ciently a  general  signification,  is  now 
almost  confined  to  forms  of  law.] 

I.  Applied  to  persons. 

A  man  that  is  {uihy  of  a  felonious  ofSence, 
not  principally,  but  by  participation;  as,  by 
commandinent,  advice*  or  concealment.  And 
a  man  may  be  auutwy  tp  the  offence  of  anotheri 
after  two  sorts,  by  the  common  law,  or  by  sta- 
tute; and,  by  the  common  law  two  ways  also; 
that  is,  before  or  after  the  fact.  Before  tn^  faa; 
as,  when  one  comman^eth  or  adviseth  another 
to  commit  a  felony,  and  »  not  present  at  the  ex* 
ccution  thereof,  tor  his  presence  makes  him  also 
a  principal;  wherefore  there  cannot  be  maccess^ry 
before  the  fact  in  manslaughter,  because  math- 
slaughter  is  sudden  and  not  prepensed.  Accessory 
after  the  fiict,  is,  when  one  receiveth  him  whom 
he  knoweth  to  hare  committedielony.  Accessory 
by  statuu,  Is  he  that  abets,  counsels,  or  hides 
any  man  ccKQmittine,  or  having  committed,  an 
ofience  made  felony  oy  statute.  CcwelL 

By  the  common  law,  the  aecets^rles  cannot  be 
proceeded  against,  till  the  principal  has  received 
nis  triaL  Spenser  »  State  of  Ireland. 

But  pause,  my  soul !  and  study,  ere  thou  &U 
On  accidental  joys,  th'  essemtaL 
Still,  before  aceesswies  do  abide 
A  tnal,  must  the  principal  be  try*d.         Demne, 

Vow  were  all  transformed 
Alike,  to  serpents  all,  as  aeee»s4rtes 
To  h»  bold  riot.  farasSse  Lost. 

^.  Abplied  to  things. 

An  aeeeesmj  u  said  to  be  that  which  does  ac-^ 
cede  unto  tome  principal  faa  or  thing  in  law ; 
and,  as  such,  generally  speaking,  follows  the 
reason  and  nature  of  its  pnncipaL  Aylijfe, 

A'cciDENCE.  If.  J.  [a  corruption  of  aeci» 
dentjf  from  aecUentiaf  Lat.]  The  little 
'book  containing  the  first  rudiments  of 
grammar,  and  explaining  the  proper- 
ties of  the  eight  parts  of  speech. 

I  do  eonfeaa  I  do  want  eloquence. 
And  never  yet  did  learn  mine  aukknce. 

Taylor^  tie  Water-poet, 

A'CCIDENT.  ».  /.  [accidens,  Lat.] 
I.  The  property  or  quality  of  any  being, 
which  may  be  separated  from  it,  at 
least  ill  thought. 

If  she  were  but  the  body*s  accident , 
And  her  sole  being  did  in  it  subsist, 

As  white  in  snow,  she  might  herself  absent, 
And  in  the  body's  tubitance  not  be  mtss'd. 

Sir  J.  Davies* 

An  accidental  mode,  or  an  aeeiJent,  is  such  a 

.  mode  as  is  not  necessary  to  the  being  of  a  thin^ ; 

for  the  subject  maybe  without  it,  and  yet  remain 

of  the  same  nature  that  it  was  before ;  or  it  is 

that  mode  which  may  be  separated  or  abolished 

from  its  subject.  IV^utt*  Logick, 

3*  In  grammar,  the  property  of  a  wora. 

The  learning  of  a  language  is  nothing  else  but 

theinforming  of  ourselves,  what  composures  of 

letters  are,  by  consent  and  institution,  to  signify 

0ueh  certain  notions  of  things,  with  their  aao- 

dalitiejl  and  accidents.    Holders  Elem.  of  Speech* 

That  which  happens  unforeseen;  ca- 
.  sualtj }  chance. 
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General  laws  are  like  general  rules  in  pbrack,      , 
according  whereunto,  as  no  wise  man  wul  detirc 
himself  to  be  cured,  if  there  be  joined  with  hit      ; 
disease  some  special  accident,  in  regard  whereof,     , 
that  whereby  others  in  the  same  infinnicy,  but 
without  the  like  accident,  recover  health,  would 
be  to  him  either  hurtful,  or,  at  the  least,  uor 
profiuble.  HMker, 

llie  flood,  and  other  accidents  of  time,  made 
it  one  conamon  field  and  pasture  with  the  land  d 
Eden.  Jgaleigb*s  HisL  rf  the  IVorii 

Our  ioy  is  tum*d 
Into  perplexity,  and  new  amaze; 
For  whither  is  he  gone  ?  What  accident 
Hath  rapt  him  from  us  ?        FaradSse  Xqaitul 

And  trivial  accidents  shall  be  fbrborn. 
That  others  may  have  time  to  take  their  turn. 
Dryden't  FMts. 

The  reformation  owed  nothing  to  the  good 
intentions  of  king  Henry.  He  wu  orilv  an  in- 
strument of  it  (as  the  logicians  speal0  or  <»^cr« 
dent.  Svfiffs  Miscellanitu 

ACCIDE'NTAL.   J|.   4.    [tfCCMlcffltfl/,  ir.  SCC 

Accident.]  A  property  nonessential. 
Conceive  as  much  as  you  can  of  the  essentials 
of  any  subject,  before  you  consider  its  accidentals, 
*'  IVatts' Logick, 

Ac  c  I D  e'n  T  A  L .  aAj.  [from  accident. '\ 
z.  Having  the  quality  of  an  accident; 
nonessential :  used  with  the  particle  /o, 
before  that  in  which  the  accident  in- 
heres. 

A  distinction  is  to  be  nude  between  what 
pleases  naturally  in  itself,  and  what  pleases  upon 
the  account  or  machines,  actors,  dances,  and 
circumstances,  which  are  merely  accidental  tc  the 
tr%edy.  Rymers  Tragedies  of  the  hit  Agt' 

This,  is  accidental  to  a  state  Of  reUgion,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  the  ordi- 
nary difficukies  of  it.  TiUvtton. 

2.  Casual ;    fortuitous ;     happening  M 
chance. 

Thy  ^n*s  not  accidental^  but  a  trade.     Sbais. 
So  shall  you  hear 
Of  «rr2^ff/d/ judgments,  casual  daughters; 
Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning  and  forcM  cause. 

Shakspeart. 

Look  upon  things  of  the  mdst  accidental  and 
mutable  nature;  accidental  in  their  production) 
and  mutable  in  their  continuance;  yet  Godr 
prescience  of  them'  is  as  certMn  in  him,  as  tht 
memory  of  them  is,  or  can  be,  in  us.        Sonti 

3.  In  the  following  pa&sagc  it  seems  t< 
signify  advcntitiotu. 

Ay,  such  a  minister  as  wind  to  firet 
That  adds  an  accidental  fierceness  to 
Its  natural  fury.  Denhams  Ss^b  I 

Ac  e  I D  e'n  T  A  L  L  Y .  odv.  [from  accidental 
I,  After  an  accidental  manner  ;  noness^' 
tially. 

Other  points  no  less  concern  the  commo 
wealth,  though  but  accidesUaJiy  depending  u^ 
tlic  former.  Sfeseser  m  State  of  Jrela' 

I  conclude  choler  accidentally  hitter  and  aci 
monious,  but  not  in  itst^lf.  Hax\ 

a.  Casually;  fortuitously. 

Although  virtuous  men  do  sometimes  aeeU 
tally  make  their  way  to  preferment,  yet  : 
world  is  90  corrupted,  th«t  no  man  can  xe^ 
ably  hope  to  be  rewarded  in  it,  merely  upon 
count  of  his  virtus.  S%»ifi'*  Afut€lim 
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AcciDl^NTALNBSs.   If . /.  [from  aeddett^ 
taJJ]    The  quality  of  bciog  accidental. 

Diet. 
AccKfient,  If.  i.  [acdpiens^  Lat.]    A  re- 
ceiver;  perhaps   sometimes   used  for 
recipient.  Diet. 

TtfAcci'TE.  v.tf.  [^«7o,  LatJ   To  call; 
to  summon.    Not  in  use. 

Qui  coronatkm  done,  we,  wiU  aeciu 
^  I  before  remcmber*d)  all  our  state ; 
And  (hetv'n  consignineto  my  good  interns) 
Ho  pnnce,  no  peer,  shaU  have  just  cause  to  sif» 
Heav*A  shorten  Hairry's  happy  life  pne  day. 

SbaJUfeartt 

Accla'im.    n.  J.    [aeeUtmoj   Lat.    trom 

which  probably  nrst  the,  verb  accUum, 

now  lost,  and  then  the  noun.]  A  shout 

of  praise;  acclamation. 

Back  from  porauit  diypow'cs,  with  loud  ae» 

Thee  only  exto2l*d.  MUuh*s  Par.  Lut. 

The  herald  ends;  the  ttulted  firmament 
With  loud  aeelahmt^  and  vast  an>lause,  brent. 

Drydem*4  FaUa» 

Acclama'tion.  «. /.  [aeciatnatiOf  tAi.\ 

Shouts  of  applause^  such  as  those  with 

which  a    victorious  army  salutes  the 

general. 

It  hath  been  the  custom  of  christian  man,  in 
tdcen  of  the  greater  reverence,  to  stand,  to  utter 
ceruin  words  edaceiammtimt  and,  at  the  name  of 
Jesus,  to  bow.  Ho9ktr» 

Gladly  then  he  mii'd 
Amon^  those  friendly  pow'rs,  who  him  receiv'd 
With  joy,  and  a^^oMTd/iMw  loud,  that  one, 
That,  of  so  many  rojrriads  ^*n,  yet  one 
Retum*d,  mot  lost.  ^  Milt.  Par,  Lit. 

Such  an  enchantment  is  there  in  words,  and 
so  £ne  a  thing  does  it  seem  to  some  to  be  ruined 
plausibly,  aind  to  be  ushered  to  their  destructioa 
with  paneg^rick  and  tueiammtiM.  SoutB, 

AccLi'TiTir.  n.  j.  [from  aeeliyiuj  Lat.] 
The  steepness  or  slope  of  a  line  inclin- 
ing to  th4:  horizon,  reckoned  upward ; 
asy  the  ascent  of  a  hill  is  the  aee/i'vitjf 
the  descent  is  the  declivity.  ^mney. 

The  men,  leaving  their  wives  and  youiwer 
children  belou-,  do,  net  without  some  difficulty, 
cUmber  up  the  aulivitiej,  dragging  their  kine 
with  them,  where  they  feed  them,  and  milk 
them,  and  make  butter  and  cheese,  and  do  all  the 
dairy  work.  Hay  on  the  Creation, 

AccLi'vous.  adj.  [tfnc/irw,  Lat.]    Rising 

with  a  slope. 
T^Acclo'y.  v.  h.  [Sec  Clot.] 
J.  To  fill  up,  in  an  ill  sense ;  to  crowd  ; 
to  stuff  full :  a  word  almost  obsolete. 
At  the  well  head  the  purest  streanu  arise : 
Kit  mucky  fikh  his  branching  arms  armoys. 
And  widi  uncomely  weeds  thegentle  vrxvtaecUyt, 
Fairy  Queen. 

s.  To  fin  to  satiety:  in  which  sense f/of 
is  stin  in  use. 

Thev  that  escape  best  to  the  temperate  xone> 
Iroald  »e  a/eUyeJ  with  long  niehts,  very  tedlcNja, 
lio  \ni  than  fttty  days.        May  on  ib«  Creation. 

To  Acco^iL.  V.  n.  [See  Coil.]  To 
^Tovd  ;  to  keep  a  coil  about ;  to  but* 
tie;  tobcinahony.    Outofiisc^ 
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About  the  cauldron  nuiny  cooks  aeeoitd^        * 
With  hooks  and  Udles,  as  need  did  require ; 
The  while  the  viands  in  the  vessel  boiPd, 
They  did  about  their  business  sweat,  and  s6re1y 
toilU  fairy  Q^eiu 

A'ccoLieiT.  n.  s.  laeeoUns^  Lat.]  He  that 
inhabits  near  a  place ;  «r  borderer.  Diet. 

Acco^MMODABLE.  adj,  [accommodolilis, 
Lat.]  That  may  be  fitted:  with  the 
particle  to. 

Asthere  is  infinite  variety  in  the  circumstances 
of  persons,  things,  actions,  times,  and  places | 
■o  we  most  be  furnished  with  siich  general  rules 
•s  txt  eueommodahle  to  all  this  varianr,  by  a  wise 
judgment  and  discretion.  9reitti  Logick, 

To  ACCCKMMODATE.  v.  a.  ieueom^ 
modOf  Lat«] 

I.  To  supply  with  conTeniencief  of  any 
kind.    It  has  witb  before  the  thing. 

These  threes 
The  rest  do  nothing;  with  this  wordy  standi  itin^ 
Aecommodattd  by  the  place  (more  charming 
With  their  own  noblenen«  which  could  have  tum'd 
A  distaff  to  a  lance),  gilded  pale  looks.    Sbaitf. 

%.  With  the  particle  tOf  to  adapt ;  to  fit  | 
to  make  consistent  with. 

He  had  altered  many  things,  not  that  thej 
were  not  natural  before,  but  that  he  might  occvaa* 
modau  himself  to  the  age  in  which  he  Uved. 

Dryden  on  Dramatie  Poetry* 
*Twas  his  misfortune  to  light  upon  an  hypo- 
thesis,  that  couki  not  be  aeeommoJated  1^  the  na* 
ture  of  things,  and  human  affiurs;^iib  prindples 
could  not  be  made  to  agree  with  that  conacittH 
tion  and  order  whidi  Crod  Hath  settled  in  tnt 
world.  LoeJU^ 

3.  To  reconcile ;  to  adjust  what  seems  in- 
consistent or  at  variance  i  to  make  con* 
sistency  appear. 

Part  know  how  to  aeeommodate  St.  James  and 
St.  Paul  better  than  some  late  reconcilers.  Norri*^ 
To  Acco'MMODATE.  V.  ft.  To  bc  cou* 
formable  to. 

They  make  the  particular  ensgns  of  th#- 
twelve  tribes  auommodatt  under  the  twelve  signs ' 
of  the  aodiac  Brrum. 

Neither  soi^  of'chymists  have  duly  considered 
bow  great  variety  tnere  ia  in  the  textures  and^ 
c6nsisuncies  of  compound  bodies;  and  how  ItttU 
the  consistenceandduradoBof  many  of  them  seen^ 
to  ttfiommMe  sod  be  ez^caMe  by  the  propoaed 
notion.  aoyle't  SceptieafClnminm 

Acco'mmodate.  adj.  [aceommodatiUp 
Lat.]  Suitable;  ,fit:  used  sometimes 
with  the  particle  fort  but  more  fre- 
quently ^th  to. 

They  are  so  aaed  and  directed  by  nature*  0 

to  cast  their  eags  in  such  placts  as  are  most  4S» 

eomm^tejor  the  exclusion  of  their  young,  tad 

.  where  there  is  food  ready  fiu-  them  so  soon  as 

they  be  hatched.  Ray  on  the  Creation* 

In  these  cases  we  examine  the  why,  the  what* 

and  the  how,  of  things,  and  propose  means  «*- 

eommodate  to  the  end.  L* Estrange. 

God  did  not  primarily  intend  to  appoint  tSia 

way  of  worship,  and  to  impose  it  upon  them  as 

that  which  was  most  proper  and  agreeable  ia 

him,  but  that  he  condcKended  to  it  as  moat  aS 

§m99d§tt  to  thsir  present  auts  and  incUnatioa. 

TiUotem. 
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/.Ccc/MMODATELT.  adv.  [from  aceom' 

modauJ]  Suitably;  fitly. 
Acco^MMODATioN*  ff.  s,  [from  aceom* 

modateJ] 
X.  Provision  of  conveniencies. 
a.  In  the  pTural«  convenicnciet ;   things 
requisite  to  ttfic  or  refreshment. 

The  k]ii|(*t  commissioners  were  to  heve  sueh 

£esmundati0ntf  as  thar  other  thou^t  fit  to  leave 

to  them ;  who  had  been  very  civil  to  the  king's 

QOtaamisaoQen.  ClarendoiK 

^.Adaptation ;  fitness :  with  the  particle  to. 

fiideed  that  disputing  physiology  is  no  aecem" 

mndgtim  U  your  designs,  wluch  are  not  to  teach 

men  to  oiBt  endlessly  about  materia  and/orjn^b 

GlaavilW*  Scepsis, 

The  ai|asltDtiOQ  of  the  bodv,  with  aceommtf 

iatim  U  Its  fitnctionsy  is  fitted  with  the  most 

curious  Mechanism.  ffaU's  Origitu 

4.  Compofiition'of  a  difference  j  ncconali- 

atton ;  adjustment. 
Ace  o'm  payable.  ^\  [from  atcompanj,'] 
Sociable.    Not  used. 
A  show,  as  it  were,  of  an  atc9mpunabU  soli- 
'  tariness,  and  of  a  civil  wildness*  Sidney, 

Acco^MPANiER.  If.  t,  [from  aeeompanj,'] 
The  person  that  makes  part  of  the 
company ;  companion.  Diet, 

fo  ACCCyMPANY.  .v,  q,  [accompagner^ 
JFr.]  To  be  -with  another  as  a  com- 
panion. It  IS' used  b^  of  persons  and 
things. 

Go  visk  her,  in  her  chaate  bower  of  rest, 
JUtm^atifd  whh  angel-like  delights.  Spenser, 
The  'great  business  cf  the  senses  being  to  make 
us  take  notice  of  what  hurts  or  advantages  the 
body,  it  is  wisely  ordered  by  nature,  that  pain 
should  auoH^atty  the  reception  of  several  ideaa. 

Loeke, 

As  foUy  b  usually  aeeoK^aiii^  with  perverse* 

ness#  90  it  is  here*  Sxvifi, 

Td  Acco'MP  ANY*  V.  n.  To  associate  with; 

to  become  a  companion  to. 

No  man  in  effect  aoth  aeeimpany  with  others, 
but  he  leameth,  ere  he  is  aware,  some  gesture, 
voice,  or  fashion.  JgaeoH*s  Nat,  Hist, 

Acco'MPi.iCE.  n,  J.  Xeoinplice^  Fr.  from 
complex^  a  word  in  the  barbarous  Latini 
mudi  in  use.] 
i.  An  associate ;  a  partaker :  usually  in 
an  ill  sense. 

There  are  several  scandalous  reports  indus- 
triously spread  by  Wood,  and  his  accwtplices^ 
to  discounige  ril  opposition  against  his  infamous 
project.  S%oiJi* 

1.  A  partner,  or  co-operator:  in  a  sense 
indifferent 

tf  a  tongue  would  be  talking  without  a  mouth, 
vhat  could  it  have  done,  when  it  had  all  its  or^ 

rof  speech,  and  aetompUees  of  sound,  about 
AdiKsons  Spectator* 

3.  It  is  used  with  the  particle  to  before  a 
things  and  mtb  before  a  person. 
Childleas  AftqHoa,  yaftly  rich  befbiif 
Thus  by  hia  los^  multipUee  his  store, 
|iiapected  lor  ainmplhe  tk  the  fire, 
I'hat  hurm  iui  pabce  but  to  Build  ic<iri|(lier. 

Drydtm 
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Who,  should  they  steal  for  want  of  his  rtUtf 

He  judg'd  himself  aatmpiitt  tpsth  the  thief.    " 

;  J)ryde», 

To  ACCCyMPLISH.'   «.    a,    [aceomplir^ 

Fr.  from  compUoy  Lat.] 
I.  To  complete ;  to  execute  fully ;  as,  to 
accompliib  a  design. 

He  that  is  far  oC  ^^U  die  of  the  pestilence; 
and  he  that  is  near,  shall  fall  by  the  sword;  and 
he  that  remaineth,  and  is  besieged,  shall  die  by 
the  famine.  Thus  will  I  accvmpUsh  my  fiiry 
upon  them.  kzditt* 

a.  To  complete  a  period  of  time. 

He  would  accomplish  seventy  years  in  the  dt» 
solations  of  Jerusalem.  JE^«mr(. 

^,  To  fulfil,  as  a  prophecy. 

The  vision, 

'  Which  I  made  known  to  Lucius  ere  the  stroke 

•  Of  this  yet  scarce  cold  battle,  at  this  instant 

Is  full  auomplisb^d,  Shakspeare. 

We  see  every  day  those  events  exactly  acmot- 

plisbedt  which  our  Saviour  fq^^told  at  so  treat  a 

distance.  4ddisoi^ 

4.  To  gain  ;  to  obtain. 

Teu  him  firom  me  (as  he  will  win  my  lore) 
He  bear  himself  with  honourable  aaion; 
Such  as  he  hath  observ*d  in  noble  ladies 
Unto  their  lords,  by  them  aectmplished,     Siak^^ 

m  make  my  heaven  in  a  lady*s  lap. 
Oh  miserable  thought,  and  more  unlikely, 
Than  to  accunpUsb  twenty  goUen  crowns.  Sbaks. 

5.  To  adorn,  or  furnish,  either  mind  or 
body. 

From  the  tents 
The  armourers  acnmplishing  the  knights, 
With  busy  hamn^rs  closing  rivets  up. 
Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation.  Shaiu 

Acct/w PUSHED,  part,  adj. 
I.  Complete  in  some  qualification. 

For  who  expects,  that,  under  a  tutor,  a  young, 
gentleman  should  be  an  aecompUsbed  publicK  ora-t 
tor  or  logician  i  Ltke. 

ft.  Elegant  5  finished  in  respect  of  embel- 
lishments :  used  commonly  of  acquired 
qualifications,  without  including  moral 
.    excellence. 

The  next  I  took  to  vife, 
O  that  I  never  had!  fond  wish  too  bte," 
Was  in  the  vale  of  Sorec,  Dahb, 
I'hat  specious  monster,  my  accomfUsb^d  Sttsre* 

Miltcns  SawtsoH  AgmtifK 

Acco'MPLisHER.  n,  s,  [from  accofnpJijJb,\ 
The  person  that  accomplishes.        JDict^ 

Acco'MPLisHMKKT.  If.  i.   [oceofnpUsse- 
mentf  Fr.] 

1.  Completion;  full  performance;    per- 
fection. 

Thb  would  be  th^  accmnpUsbment  of  their  com- 
mon felicity,  in  cas6,  by  their  evil,  either  throu^ 
destinv  or  advice,  they  sufiered  not  the  occs»ion 

Thereby  he  might  evade  the  aeccmplisbsm^nt  of 
those  afflictions  he  now  but  gradually  etidurctK. 

^He  thought  It  impossible  to  find,  in  any  one 
body,  all  those  perfeaions  which  he  spugHx  for 
the  aecomptirbment  of  S  Helena ;  because  n^eure 
in  any  individual  person,  makes  nothing  that   is 
peiiect  in  ail  its  parts.  I>ryden*s  iTtf res K.sy^ 

^  Completion,  as  of  a  prophecy. 


A€C 

^  IV  niraciiloist  success  of  the  apotdes  preach* 
Of,  and  the  acemm^Ihhmemt  d  many  of  their 
pTfdktioQt,  which,  to  those  early  christiaiis, 
were  matters  of  fiuth  only,  are  to  us  matters  of 
sight  and  experience.  AtUrbMry*s  Sermuu, 

4.  Embelli&hment^  elegance;  ornament 
of  mind  or  body. 

Toons  heirs,  and  elder  brothers,  from  their 
•wn  reflecting  upon  the  esutes  they  are  born  to, 
aad  therefore  thmking  all  other  Mu»mplisbm*iits 
tiiioeces8ary,are  of  bo  manner  of  use  but  to  keep 
up  their  fiuuliea.  AditHmi  SpteMtv^ 

4.  The  act  of  obtaining  or  perfecting  any 
thing;  attainment;  completion. 

The  means  suggesteid  by  policy  and  worldly 
wisdom,  £or  the  attainment  of  those  earthly  en- 
jcTments,  are  unfit  for  that  purpose,  not  only 

r\  the  account  of  their  inniff ciency  for,  but 
of  their  fireauent  opposition  and  contrariety 
to,  the  iuomptuhwutU  of  such  ends.  &9im* 

Acco'wPT.  It.  J.  [Fr.  compter  and  comptef 
anciently  accompter.  Skinner !\  An  ac- 
count ;  a  reckoning.    See  Accoun  f; 

The  soul  mvf  have  tune  to  caH  itself  to  a  juit 
mcvmpt  of  all  things  past,  by  means  whereof  re- 
pentance is  perfectea.  '  H—ter* 

Each  Christmas  they  attampU  did  clear; 
And  wound  their  bottom  round  the  year.  Prwr, 
Acco^MPTANT.  w.i.  \acnmptantiYx^    A 
reckoner;  a  computer.    See  Accoun- 
tant. 

As  the  accompt  runt  on,  generallv  the  ac-» 
fmftUMt  goes  backward.  Souths  Sermons, 

Acco'mptinc  day.    The  day  on  which 
the  reckoning  is  to  be  settled. 
To  whom  thou  much  dost  owe,  thou  much 
must  pat: 
Think  on  the  6tkii  agaihst  th*  aceompting  day. 

Sir  T.Dcnbam. 

To  ACCCRD.  V.  <!•  [derived,  by  some, 
from  corday  the  string  of  a  musical  in- 
stnunent;  by  others,  &om  corda^  hearts; 
in  the  first  implying  barmonj^  in  the 
other,  unity.'] 
s.  To  make  agrte;  to  adjust  one  thing 
to  another:  \nth  the  particle  to.  •  ..^ 

The  first  sports  the  shepherds  shewed,  mar* 
full  of  such  lease  andcamUds,  as  being  acetdtd 
U  the  pipe  whicK  thev  bore  in  their  mouths,  even 
as  they  danced,  made  a  right  picture  of  their 
chief  god  Pan,  and  his  companions  the  satyrs. 

Sidniy» 

Her  handsorrtfri^thelute'srousick  tothe  voice; 

b^pentittg  heart  danced  to  the  musick.    SiJney, 

The  Ikhu  and  shades, whctte  well  a*f§rdedsuat 

Gives  allthe  strength  and  colour  of  our  life. 

Popi's  EpistUs, 
t.  To  bring  to  agreement  (  to  compose ; 
to  accommodate. 

Men  would  not  rest  upon  bare  contracts  with* 
one  reducinc  the  debt  mto  a  specialty,  which 
crented  much  certainty,  and  actordeJ  many  suits. 
SirM.mU. 
To  Acco'no,  v.«.  To  agree ;  to  suit  one 
with  another  :  with  the  particle  <ujhh^ 
Things  nt  often  spoke,  and  seldom  meant ; 
But  that  my  heart  uctorJeth  rvitb  my  tongue, 
Seeing  the  deed  is  meritorious. 
And  to  presenrc  wsj  seir«reig&irom  his  foe. 

Shaitsptar$, 


'.  A  C  e 

Several  of  the  main  pans  of  MosesMiistory,  as 
concerning  the  flood,  and  the  first  £ithers  of  th* 
several  nadons  of  the  world,  do  very  well  accord 
with  the  most  ancient  accounu  of  profane  hit* 
tory.  TUMi$tu 

Jarring  int'rtsts  if  themselves  creat* 
Th*armt<mf  musickof  aweU-mixtstata  P^, 
Acco'rd,  n.j.  {accord f  Fr.] 
X.  A  compact;  an  agreement;  adjostment 
of  a  difference. 

There  was  no  means  for  him  to  sadsfV  aD  obli- 
gations to  God  and  man,  but  to  offer  himselffbr 
a  mediator  of  an  accord  xhd  peace  between  them. 
Bac9H*s  JSmryflU 
If  both  aresatisfy'd  with  this  ateord. 
Swear  by  the  Uws  of  knighthood  00  my  swoM. 
Drydcm*iFoi/et. 

a.  Concurrence ;  union  of  mind. 

At  last  such  grace  I  found,  and  means  I 
wrouaht, 
That  1  that  lady  to  my  spouse  had  won,. 

Accord  of  friends,  consent  of  parenu  sought, 
Afhance  made,  my  happiness  begun.     f^*ni  Q- 
They  eathered  themselves  together,  ta  fight 
with'Joshiu  and  Israel,  with  one  ateord. 

JoihuOm 

3.  Harmony  j  symmetry ;  just  corrrespond- 
cnce  of  one  thing  with  another. 

Beauty  is  nothing  else  but  a  just  (ucord  and 
mutual  harmony  of  the  members,  animated  By 
a  healthful  constitution*        DrydiH*s  Dufresnty^ 

4.  Musical  note. 

Try,  if  there  were  in  one  steeple  two  bcUs  of 
unison,  whether  the  striking  of  the  one  woiild 
move  the  other,  more  than  if  it  were  ano&er 
accord.  BacotCs,  Natural  History* 

We  must  not  blame  Apollo,  but  lus  lute. 
If  false  accords  from  her  false  strings  be  sent. 

Sir  yobn  Davits. 

5.  Own  accord;  vohrotary  motion^  used 
'    both  of  persons-  and  things, 

'Ne  Guyon  yet  spake  wordf 
Till  that  they  came  unto  an  u-on  door. 
Which  to  them  open*d  of  iu  own  accord.  Fasry  Q. 
Will  you  blame  any  man  for  dome  that  of 
his  own  accord,  which  all  men  should  be  com- 
pelled  to  do,  that  are  not  willing  of  themselves  f 

ffooiir. 
All  animal  substances,  exposed  to  thp  air.t^rn 
aliuline  of  their  own  accords  and  some  vegeta- 
bles, by  heat,  wiH  not  turn  acid,  but  alkaline. 

Arbuibmt  om  Aiimit»U> 

k.  Action  in  speaking,  correspondent  t6 
the  words. 

Titus,  I  am  come  to  talk  with  thee.*^ 
—No,  not  a  word :  how  can  1  grace  my  talk. 
Wanting  a  hand  to  g^ve  it  that  accord  f  Shaksp, 
Acco^R DANCE,  n.  J,  [from  accord.] 
J.  Agreement  with  a  peno&r  ^nrilh  ^e 
particle  nvitb. 

And  prays  he  may  in  long  acfrdasuc  bide 
H^itb  that  great  worm  which  hath  audi  wondeci 
wrought.  fsdrfmu 

ft.  Conformity  to  something. 

The  only  way  of  definhig  of  »«;'  is,  l^  the 

contrariety  to  the  wUl  of  Ckid;  as  of^oodj^by 

the  accordamce  nith  that  wilL  Jrommmid, 

Acco'rdant.  adi.  [accordantf  Fn]  WMK 

ing ;  in  B  good  humour.    Not  tn  use. 

The  prince  discovered  that  he  loved  ymr  niece, 
and  incant  to  acknowledge  k  this  pight  in  a 


Ace 

^Mhtt  i  i&d  if  h«  found  her  acedrdant^  he  tt««nt 
to  take  me  preient  time  by  the  top,  and  instantly 
break  widi  you  of  it.  Sbahftart, 

Acco'rdikg.   prtp.    [from   accord^   of 
which  it  is  properly  a  puticiple,  and 
18  therefore  never  used  but  with  fo.] 
I.  In  a  manner  suiUble  to ;  agreeably  to ; 
in  proportion. 

Our  churches  are  places  providedi  that  the 
people  might  diere  assemble  tbemselvet  in  due 
and  decent  manner,  muwiing  to  their  several 
degrees  and  orders.  Hooker, 

Our  zeal,  then,  should  be  a€tor£itg  to  know- 
ledge. And  what  kind  of  knowledge  ?  With- 
out all  question,  first,  according  to  the  true, 
saving,  evangelical  knowledge.  It  should  be 
aceordimg  to  the  gospel,  the  whole  gospel :  not 
only  auordtMg  to  itt  truths,  but  precepts:  not 
cmly  auordimg  to  its  free  grace,  out  necessary 
duues :  not  only  accor£mg  to  its  mysteries,  but 
also  its  commandments.  8^rat*t  SermoHs, 

Noble  is  the  fame  that  is  built  on  candour 
•nd  ineenuitv,  aaor£tig  to  those  beautiful  lines 
of  dr  John  ijenharo.  S^ettafor, 

».  With  recard  to. 

God  made  all  things  in  number,  weight,  and 
measure,  and  gsve  them  to  be  coiuidered  by  us 
gueor£ng  to  these  properties,  which  are  inherent 
hi  aeated  bcmgs.  H^er  m  Time. 

3.  In  proportion.  The  following  phrate 
isy  I  think,  vitious. 

A  man  may,  with  prudence  and  a  good  con- 
science, approve  of  the  professed  principles  of 
one  party  more  than  the  other,  according  as  he 
thinks  they  best  promote  the  eood  of  church 
end  state.  Swifi*i  Cbureb  of  £mg,  Man, 

Acco'ROiNGLY.  aJv,  [from  accord  J] 
Agreeably;  suitably;  conformably. 

As  the  actions  of  men  are  of  sundry  distinct 
kindb,  so  the  laws  thereof  must  eittordimvU  be 
disdhguished.  ^  '  Soaker, 

Sirrah,  thou  *rt  said  to  have  a  stubborn  soul. 
Thar  apprehends  no  further  than  this  world ; 
And  squar'st  thy  life  aeeordingh.        Shakspeare* 

Whoever  is  so  assured  or  toe  authority  and 
sense  c/t  scripture,  as  to  believe  the  doctnne  of 
it,  snd  to  live  aeeordingly^  shall  be  saved. 

Tdlctioiu 

Mealy  substances,  fermented,  turn  sour.  Ao' 
^ '  aordingtfy  given  to  a  weak  child,  they  still  re- 
tain tnehr  nature ;  for  bread  will  give  them  the 
cholic  Arkut&Mot  OH  AHmentu 

To  ACCOST.  .11.  a.  iaccojter^  Fr.]  To 
Bp^ak  to  first ;  to  address ;  to  salute. 

You  mistake,  knight :  auott  her,  front  her, 
bosrdller,  woo  her,^  assail  her.  Sbakspeare, 

At  length,  coDectmg  all  his  serpent  wiles. 
With  soothing  words  renewM,  him  thus  accosts^ 
Puradue  Regaiiud, 

I  fint  Mroifti^him :  I  sued,  I  sought. 
And,  ¥ritb  s  loving  forc^,  to  Pheneus  brou^t. 

Drydens  jBneidi 

Acco'sTABi.B.  adj.  [from  accost.}  Easy 
.'  of  access ;  familiar.    Not  in  use. 

Thev  were  both  InduUttUe,  strong,  and  high* 
...  minfieir  inen,  yet  of  sweet  and  on^itM  nature, 
«lig|pet  efluauy  delighting  in  the  press  and  ef- 
fluence dT  dependanu  and  suitors.  Woti§iu 

ACCOUNT.  H.  J.  {from  the  old  French 
aecomptf  from  computus^  Lat.  It  was 
•nginSiUy  wiittcn  accoffft,  which  secj 


ACC 

bfUtf  by  gndually  softening  the  proiraii* 
ciatipn,  in  time  the  orthography  chang-       | 
ed  to  account.} 
z.  A  computation  of  debts  or  expences; 
a  register  of  facts  relating  to  money..  | 

At  many  times  I  brbught  in  my  atcounts,  1 

Laid  them  before  you ;  you  would  throw  them  of,       I 
And  say  you  ibunctthem  in  mine  honesty.  Skaih       1 

When  my  young  master  has  once  got  the  skiQ 
of  keeping  aeeotmtt  (which  is  a  business  of  reason  | 
more  than  arithmetic),  perhaps  it  will  not  be 
amiss,  thst  hb  father  from  thenceforth  require  | 
him  to  do  it  in  all  his  ooacenunents.  Lockk 
%.  The  state  or  result  of  a  computation ; 
as,  the  account  stands  thus  between  us. 

Behoild  this  have  t  found,  saith  the  pteacher, 
counting  one  by  onet,  to  find  out  the  Momtt. 

Eedaiutievu 

3.  Such  a  state  of  persons  or  things,  as 
may  make  them  more  or  less  worthy  of 
being  considered  in  the  reckoning,  value, 

'  or  Estimation. 

For  the  care  that  they  took  for  their  wives 
and  their  children,  their  brethren  and  kinsfolks, 
was  in  least  account  with  them :  but  the  neatest 
and  principal  fear  was  for  the  holy  temple. 

2  Mactak, 

That  good  affection,  which  things  of  smaller 

oeeount  luve  once  set  on  work,  is  by  so  much 

the  more  easHy  raised  higher.  Hooker. 

I  should  make  more  aeeitnt  of  their  judg- 

.   ment,  who  are  men  of  sense,  and  jfx  have  never 

touched  a  pencil,  than  of  the  opinion  given  by 

the  greatest  part  of  painters.  Drydnu 

4.  Profit ;  advantage :  to  turn  to  account^ 
is  to  produce  advantage. 

We  would  establish  our  souls  in  such  a  solid 
and  subsuntial  virtue,^  as  wiU  turn  U  aetaunt  in 
that  great  day,  when  it  must  stand  the  test  of 
infinite  wisdom  and  justice.  Spectator. 

5.  Distinction ;  dignity ;  rank. 

There  is  such  a  pecutiarity  in  Homer's  man- 
ner of  apostrophizing  Eumaeus :  it  is  generally 
applied,  by  that  poet,  only  to  men  df  aeeoumi 
and  disdnction.  Pope*e  Otfyeeey. 

6.  A  reckoning  verified  by  finding  the 
value  of  a  thing  equal  to  what  it  was 

•  accounted. 

Considering  the  usual  mothres  of  human  ac- 

'  dons,  which  are  pleasure,  profit,  and  ambition,  I 

cannot  yet  comprehend  how  diose  persons  find 

their  meeomnt  in  any  of  the  three.  S%vt/K 

7.  A  reckoning  referred  to,  or  sum 
charged  upon,  ai^y  particular  person  s 
and  thence,  figuratively,  regard  ;  con* 
fiideration;  sake. 

If  he  hath  wronged  thee,  or  oweth  thee  aught^ 
put  that  on  mv  auouHt.  Piilefto^mm 

This  must  be  always  remembered,  that  no* 
thinf(  can  come  into  the  auount  of  recreatftotv, 
that  tt  not  done  with  delt|ht.  Z^^<ke» 

In  matters  where  his  judgmeift  led  him  to 
oppose  men  on  a  public  atenamt^  he  would  do  it 
vi^ously  and  heartily*  Attew^^mry^ 

The  assertion  is  our  Saviour*s,  though  utter c«l 
by  him  in  the  person  of  Abraham,  the  fatK^r  c£ 
the  faithful ;  who,  on  the  aeeount  of  that  cti*rac* 
ter,  is  very  fidy  introduiJed.  Atte^rhmry^ 

These  tribunes  kindled  great  dissensions  be* 
tween  die  nobles  snd  the  commons,  on  tlae  mo* 


ACC 

MBrf  of  Coridanus,  a  qobleman  whom  dit 
ktter  hid  impeached.  Swift,' 

Nocbiog  can  recommend  itself  to  our  love, 
•n  any  other  aetount,  but  either  as  it  promotes 
our  p-esent,  or  is  a  means  to  assure  to  us  a  future 
happiness.  Hofrers*  Sermotu, 

oefflpronius  gives  no  thanks  on  this  account, 

Addison  t  CatOm 

t.  A  narratiye ;  relation :  in  this  use  it 
may  seem  to  be  derived  from  contef  Fr. 
a  tale*  a  narratioo. 

$.  The  review  or  examination  of  an  af&ir 
taken  by  authority ;  as,  the  magistrate 
took  an  aeeount  of  the  tumult. 

Therefore  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  likened 
mto  a  &rtaui  king,  which  would  take  aecwut 
of  his  servants;  and  when  he  had  begun  to 
reckon,  one  was  brought  unto  him,  which  owed 
him  ten  thousand  talents.  Matthno, 

10.  The  relation  and  reasons  of  a  transac- 
tion given  to  a  person  in  authority. 

What  need  we  fear  who  knows  it,  when  none 
can  call  our  power  to  auomdf  Sbahfeare, 

The  tnie  ground  of  morality  can  onlv  be  the 
will  and  law  of  a  God  who  sees  men  iu  the  dark, 
has  m  his  hands  rewards  and  pimishments,  and 
power  enoiigh  to  call  to  auoumt  the  proudest  of- 
voder.      ,  .  Locke, 

11.  Explanation ;  assignment  of  causes. 

It  is  easy  to  give  account ^  how  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  though  all  men  desire  happiness,  yet 
their  wills  carry  them  so  contrarily.  Locke, 

It  being,  in  our  author's  account,  a  right  ac- 
9S°rtd  by  begetting,  to  rule  over  those  ne  had 
b^atten,  it  was  not  a  power  possible  to  be  in- 
hcritfld,  because  the  right,  being  conseauent  to 
aad  built  on,  an  act  perfectly  personal,  made 
that  power  so  too,  and  impossible  to  be  inherited. 

Locke» 
n.  An  opinion  previously  established.   . 

These  were  designed  to  join  with  the  forces  at 
sea,  there  being  prepared  a  number  of  flat-bot- 
tomed boats  to  transport  the  land  forces  under 
the  wine  of  the  great  navy :  for  they  made  no 
•czeuufj  but  that  the  nary  should  be  absolutely 
master  of  the  seas.  Bacon. 

A  prodigal  youn^  fellow,  thaif  had  sold  his 
clothes,  upon  the  sight  of  a  swallow,  made  ac- 
'•■Jrf  that  summer  was  at  hand,  and  away  went 
his  shin  toa  V Estrange, 

13.  Tiic  reasons  of  any  thing  collected. 
Being  convinced,  upon  all  accounts,  that  they 
had  the  same  reason  to  believe  the  history  of  our  ' 
Sarioor,  as  that  of  any  other  person  to  which 
th<>y  ih^^mselves  were  not  actually  eye-witnesses, 
the^  were  bound,  by  all  the  rules  of  historical 
£utA,  and  of  right  reason,  to  give  credit  to  this 
history.  Jiddiiotu 

14-  In  Uw. 

Aeeoussi  is.  In  this  common  law,  taken  for  a 
writ  or  action  brought  against  a  man,  that,  by  < 
neaas  of  cl!Rc%  or  IrasinesB  undertaken,  is  to 
render  an  accousit  unto  another;  as  a  bailiff  to- 
ward hb  master,  a  guardian  to  his  ward.    CovteU, 
7©  Acco'uNT.  *v.  a,  [S^e  Account.] 
J.  To  esteem ;    to  think ;    to  hold  in 
opinfon. 
That  also  was  atemtOed  a  land  of  giants. 

Jjeuterommy» 
1.  To  reckon ;  to  compute. 

Neither  the  motion  ca  the  moon,  whi^eby 
■i«ttfas  axe  computed,  nor  the  sun,  whereby 


ACC 

ftan  ars  eucounieJ,  coniisteth  of  whole  nai»<* 
oers.  Browns  Fulgar  Rrrouru 

3.  To  assign  to*  as  a  debt^  witn  the  par* 
tide  to. 

For  some  years  really  accrued  the  yearlv  sum 
of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  the  Idng^s 
coffers:  and  it  was,  in  truth,  the  only  project 
that  was  accounted  to  his  own  service.    Ciarendosu 

4.  To  hold  in  esteem  :  with  of. 

Silver  was  nothing  accouttted  of'm.  t^e  days  of 
Solomon.  Cbrotu 

To  ACCO'UNT.  V.  «. 

I.  To  reckon. 

The  calendar  months  are  likewise  arbitrarily 
and  unequally  setded  by  the  same  power;  by 
which  months  we,  to  tlus  day,  ^ucount,  and  may 
measure  and  make  up  that  which  we  call  the 
Julian  year.  Holder  m  Tntiw 

a.  To  give  an  account;  to  assign  the 
causes :  in  which  sense  it  is  followed  by 
the  particle  ./or. 

If  any  one  jiiould  ask,  why  our  general  con* 
tiAued  so  easy  to  the  last  f  I  know  no  other  way 
to  account  far  it,  but  by  that  unmecsurable  love 
of  wealth  which  hb  best  friends  allow  to  be  his 
predominant  passion.  Stoiftm 

3.  To  make  up  the  reckoning ;  to  answer: 
with  fir* 

Then  thou  shalt  see  him  plung*d,  w^en  Icas^ 
he  fears. 
At  once  accounting  fir  his  deep  arrears.  Drydlen, 

Thej  have  no  uneasy  presages  of  a  future 
reckoning,  wherein  the  pleasures  they  now  tastt 
must  be  accounted  fir;  and  may,  perhaps,  bt 
outweighed  by  the  pains  which  shall  then  Uy 
hold  of  them.  Atterkury's  Sermons, 

4<.  To  appear  as  the  medium,  by  which 
any  thing  may  be  explained. 

Such  as  have  a  faulty  circdation  through  the 
lungs,  ou^ht  to  eat  very  litde  at  a  time;  be- 
cause the  mcrease  of  the  (Quantity  df  fresh  chyle 
must  make  that  circulation  still  more  uneasy; 
which,  indeed,  is  the  case  of  consumptive  and 
some  asthmatic  persons,  and  ofreir/ffjr/^r  the  symp- 
toms they  are  uoubled  with  after  eating.  Ar6ut6. 
Acco^UN  I  ABLE.  aJj.  [from  account.}  Of 
whom  an  account  may  be  required ; 
who  must  answer  for :  followed  by  the 
particle  to  before  the  person,  andj^r 
before  the  thing. 

Aecountahle  to  none 
.But  to  my  conscience  and  my  God  alone.  Oldham, 

Thinkmg  themselves  excused  firom  standing 
upon  their  own  legs,  or  being  accountable  fir 
their  own  conduct,  they  vexy  seldom  trouble 
themselves  with  enquiries.      Locke  on  Education, 

The  good  magistrate  will  make  no  distinaion  ; 
for  the  judement  is  God's;  and  he  will  look 
upon  hiinseif  as  accountedde  at  his  bar  fir  the  ^ 
equity  of  it.  Atterburys  Sermons, 

Acco'uNTANT.  adj.  \fvom  accotiittJ]  Ac- 
countable to ;  responsible  for.  Not  la 
use. 

His  offence  is  so,  as  ii  appears 
Accountant  to  the  law  uoon  that  pata        Shaku 

I  love  ner  too, 
M>t  out  of  absolute  lust  (though,  peradventu>% 
I  stand  accountant  for  as  great  a  sin) 
But  partly  led  to  diet  my  revenge.  SbaMu 

ACCO'UNTANT.W,  J.  [See  ACCOMPTAN-^.] 


ACC 

A  C4>mpuUr ;  a  man  skilled  or  employed 
in  accounts. 

The  cUfferent  compute  of  divers  states ;  the 
short  axul  irreconGUeahle  ]rean  of  some;  the  ex« 
ceeding  ertsour  in  the  nacoral  frame  of  othen; 
and  the  £aJse  deductions  of  ordmsir  itcc9u$tkmta 
In  most.  £rvwH*j  Fti/gar  Mrrourt, 

Acco^u NT-BOOK.  «•  J,  A  book  containing 
accounts. 

I  would  endeavour  to  A>mfort  myselfiipon 
the  loss  (^  friends,  as  I  do  upon  the  loss  of  mo- 
ney ;  by  turning  to  my  atcount'hocit  and  seeing 
whether  I  have  enough  left  for  my  support. 

Srvi/if. 
Acco'uNTiNG.  19.  J.  [from  account.']  Tnc 
act  of  reckoning,  or  making  up  of  ac- 
counts. 

This  method,  faithfully  observed,  must  keep 
a  man  from  breaking,  or  running  behUid-hano, 
^  his  spiritual  estate ;  which,  witnout  frequent 
aeeaumtuigs^  he  will  hardly  be  aUe  to  prevent. 

Souths  StrmMi. 
To  Acco'u?LE.  V.  a,  [accoi^ierf  Fr.]  To 
join ;  to"  link  together.    We  now  use 
coutU. 

He  sent  a  solemn  embassage  to  treat  a  peace 

and  league  with  the  king ;  accoupling  it  with  an 

ixtide  in  die  nature  of  a  request.  Baeon^ 

To  Acco'uRAGE.  V.  a.  [Obsolete.    See 

Courage.]  To  animate. 

That  forward  pair  she  ever  would  assuage, 
When  they  would  strive  due  reason  to  exceed; 

But  that  same  froward  twain  would  accouragt^ 

And  of  her  plenty  add  unto  their  need,    fairy  (J. 

To  Acco'uRT.  V.  a.   [Sec  To  CourtJ 

To  entertain  with  courtsjiip  or  courtesy. 

Not  in  use. 

Who  all  this  while  were  at  their  wanton  rest* 
AcewrUng  each  her  friend  with  lavish  feast. 

Ftury  Qfiiiiu 
To  ACCCyUTRE.  0/.  a.  [aeeoutrer^  Fr.] 
To  dress ;  to  equip. 

Is  it  fisr  this  they  study  }  to  grow  psle. 
And  miss  the  pleasures  of  a  glorious  meal  ? 
For  this,  in  rags  auwtrti  are  they  seen. 
And  made  the  May«game  of  the  public  roleen  ? 


AcCO^UTRBMBNT,  ff.  J.  \accoutremenV, 
Fr.]  Dress;  equipage;  furniture  re- 
lating to  the  person ;  trappings ;  ooia- 
ments. 

I  mefen  requital  to  a  haur*s  breadth ;  not  only 
in  the  simple  office  of  love,  but  in  all  the  ageow 
tr^mgnif  complement,  and  ceremony  of  it.  Shait, 
Christianity  is  lost  amonf^  them  in  the  tr^ 
pings  and  acsoytrtmenu  of  It;  with  which,  in- 
suad  of  adorning  religion,  they  have  strangely 
disguised  it,  and  quite  stifled  it  in  the  crowd  of 
external  rites  and  ceremonies.  TilkUom. 

'  I  have  seen  the  pope  officiate  at  St.  Peter*s» 
where,  for  two  hours  twether,  he  wu  busied  in 
putting  on  or  oflT  his  different  aunutremtnUy  ac- 
cording to  die  different  parts  he  was  to  act  in 
them.  Ad£nn'4  S^eOthr. 

How  cay^  widi  all  tfa*  amtdremeiits  of  war, 

71m  Britons  mme,  ymh  gold  wtiii^nmght  they 

come.  FMifsm 

ACCRB^IOK.  If.  J.  [aeenth,  Lat.]  The 

act  of  growing  to  anotberi  so  as  to  in- 

ota^seit* 
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llsats  do  nourid^s  insnimgre  bodias  do  apei 
diey  have  an  ttarShn^  but  no  alhnentadon. 

Biuams  Natural  ffutmy. 
The  changes  seem  to  he  effected  br  the  ex- 
haUng  of  the  moisture,  which  may  leave  tK# 
tinging  corpuscles  more  dense,  and  something 
augmented  oy  the  acerttiea  of  the  oily  and  earthly 
parts  of  that  nuusture.  Newtmt  Qpikr. 

In&nts  support  absdnence  worst,  from  the 
qnandty  of  aliment  consumed  in  aetntita* 

ArhetbH§t  wv  jUmmttk 

AcCRE^TiVE.  iuff.  [from  accretion.']  Grow- 
ing; that  which  by  crowth  is  added. 

If  the  motion  be  venr  uow,  we  perceive  it  not  t 
we  have  -no  sense  or  the  aetntive  motioo  of 
plants  and  animals;  and  the  dy  shadow  steals 
away  upon  the  dial,  and  die  quickest  eye  can 
discover  no  more  but  that  it  is  gone.    Gtamritte* 

To  ACCRCKACH.  v.  a.  [accrocber^  Fr.] 
To  draw  to  one,  as  with  a 'hook;  to 
gripe ;  to  draw  away  by  degrees  what 
is  another's. 

Accro'achment.  ».  J.  {^m  accroach,] 
The  act  of  accroaching.  Dict^ 

To  ACCRUTE,  v.  «.  [from^  the  participle 
accrth  formed  from  accrottre^  Fr.] 

1.  To  accede  to ;  to  be  added  to ;  as  a 
natural  production  or  effect,  without 
^ny  particular  respect  to  good  or  ill. 

The  Son  of  God,  by  Jiis  incarnation,  liath 
changed  the  manner  of  that  personal  subsistence ; 
no  alteration  thereby  auruiag  to  the  nature  of 
God.  ^  HoOtr. 

%.  To  be  added)  as  an  advantage  or  ira- 
provem^nty  in  a  sense  inclining  to  good 
rather  than  ill ;  in  which  meaning  it  ia 
more  frequently  used  by  later  authors. 
^  From  which  compact  there  arising  an  obiiga« 
don  upon  tyery  one,  so  to  convey  his  meaning, 
there  aetrwj  also  a  right  to  every  one,  by  the 
same  signs,  to  judge  of  the  sense  or  meaning  or 
the  person  so  obliged  to  express  himselfl    South, 
Xet  the  evidence  of  such  a  particular  miracle 
be  never  so  bright  and  clear,  yet  it  is  stiU  but 
particular;  and  must  therefore  want  that  kind 
of  force,  tliat  degree  of  influence,  which  accrues 
to  a  standing  general  proof,  from  its  havmg  been 
♦tried  or  approved,  and  consented  to,  by  men  of 
all  ranks  and  capacities,  of  ail  tempers  and  in* 
terests,  of  all  ages  and  nadons.  Atterhury^ 

3.  To  append  to,  or  arise  from,  as  an 
ill  consequence ;  this  sense  seems  to  be 
less  proper. 

His  scholar  Aristode,  as  in  many  other  pv* 
dcubrs,  so  likewise  in  this,  did  jusdy  oppose 
him,  and  became  one  of  the  authors;  cfaoo^rkg 
a  certain  benefit,  before  the  haaard  mat  nughx 
ofrus  from  the  disrespecu  of  ignorsnt  pereons. 

.4.  In  a  commercial  sense,  to  be  produced, 
or  to  rise,  as  profit. 

The  yearly  benefit  that,  out  of  those  his  tsrork^ 

a€cructb  to  her  majesty,  amounteth  to  one  tliou«> 

sand  pounds.  *  Camo*t  Smr^tftym 

The  great  profits  which  have  aecmed  to  the 

^  duke  of  Florence  from  his  firee  port,  have  a«t 

several  of  the  sates  of  Italy  on  the  same  project, 

Adduomm  J}«»/ji« 

J.  To  foUoWi  as  losa;  a  Titioua  uac^ 
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Tbe  benefit  or  Ion  of  rach  a  xnd$  atfruing  . 
to  the  govenimem,  uncU  it  comet  to  uke  root 
is  the  ntdon.  Ttm^^i  MhctUanits* 

Accvba'tion.  n,  J.  [from  accubof  to  Ik 
down  to»  I^at.]  The  ancient  posture 
of  leaning  at  meals. 

Ii  win  appear  that  orcuiattM,  or  lying  down 
it  meats*  was  a  gesture  used  by  very  many  nt* 

Ti  Accu'mb.  V.  a,  [accumboy  l-.at.]     To 

lie  at  the  Uble,  according  to  the  ancient 

nunner.  Diet. 

Ace u'm BENT.     ndj.     [accumhenj,    Lat.] 

Leaninj?. 

The  Roman  recunbentt  or,  more  properly, 
tctmUemt  poiCure  in  eatingy  was  introduced  after 
tbit  first  Puntc  war.  Arhutbnoi  on  Coim* 

To  ACCU'MULATE.  v.  a.  |>oni  aeew 
mulo^  Lat.j  To  heap  one  thing  upon 
another ;  to  pile  up ;  to  heap  together. 
It  is  used  either  literally^  as,  to  accumtt" 
lau  money ;  or  figuratiyely,  asy  to  at* 
ntmnlate  merit  or  wickedness.  * 

If  thenx  dost  slander  her,  and  torture  me, 
Never  pray  more ;  abandon  sU  remorse  {, 
On  horrors  head  horrors  aeamtilatti 
For  nothing  canst  thou  to  damnation  add.  Stsitm 

Crusfat  by  imaginary  ueasons  weight, 
Whidi  too  much  mem  did  mcumulatt. 

Sir  Jobn  Dtmhsm, 
Accumula'tion.  «.  J.  [from  aecumulate*^ 
I.  The  act  of  accumulating. 

One  of  my  place  in  Syria,  his  lieutenanc« 
For  quick  auuwtMlatiom  of  renown. 
Which  he  acdnevM  by  th*  minttce,lost  his  fsvour^ 
SbaitptartJ  AfUomf  and  Cif^faira, 
Some,  perhaps,  mi^t  othtrwise  wonder  at 
soch  an  accmmitUaiM  of  beneliu,  like  a  kind  of 
embroidering  or  listing  of  one^^vour  upon  an> 
other.  /TottoM. 

*.  The  state  of  being  accun>«ilited. 

By  the  regular  returns  of  it  in  some  people, 
end  their  freedom  from  it  after  the  morbid  mat- 
ter H  exhausted,  it  looks  as- there  were  regular 
^eaumaUiiens  and  gatherings  of  it,  as  of  other 
huaouzt  in  the  body.  Arhuilutot  on  Diet. 

Accu;tUL\riv  .  adj.  [from  accumulate, "l 
t.  That  does  accumulate. 
»•  Tr.at  is  accumulaled. 

tf"  the  injury  meet  not  with  meeknen,  it  then 
tC({uirei  another  aecvauilatw  guilt,  and  sunds 
answerable  not  only  for  iu  own  positive  ill,  but 
fcr  all  the  acddenod  which  it  causes  in  the  suf« 
focr.  Governmmt  rf  the  Tongue. 

A  CUN*I  4^TOR.  n,  s,  [from  accumulate.'] 
He  that  accumulates;  a  gatherer  or 
beap^r  together. 

Injuxies  may  fidl  upon  the  passive  man,  yet, 
Without  revenge,  there  wouU  be  no  broils  and 
fuaneis,  the  great  arnmitktton  and  multipliers 
enajanci.  Dttay  of  ^iety. 

A'ccuract.  9.  J.  [aieurati09  Lat.]  £xf 
jctness;  nicety. 

y\m  perfea  «ti6ce  «id  aeeyraey  might  hare 
feees  eonctcd,  aad  ycc  they  have  made  shift  to 
awe.  More* 

^}6A4\%m  rf hMglnarkxis  seen  in  the  inven-^ 
tia%  fcniiity  In  Sie  iancyi  and  the  mturiuy  m 
jhe  iniiiiMiin  Thyitm. 

7h«  9^  ite  Hl^  il»  «BfM  %8Mga&cci  or 
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hardened  effirontery !  to  insnk  the  revealed  wiB 
of  Ood ;  or  the  petulent  conceit  to  turn  ic  into 
ridicule ;  or  the  arrogance  to  make  his  own  per*  ^ 
fectionathe  measure  of  the  Divinity;  or,  at  best, 
that  can  collate  a  text,  or  quote  an  authority^ 
with  an  insiiud  aentraiy;  or  demonstrate  a  plain 
proposition,  in  all  formality ;  these  now  are  the 
only  men  worth  mendoning.  Dt!aay.  • 

^  We  consider  the  uniformit]^  of  the  whole  de- 
sign, tucuraey  of  yhe  calculations,  and  sktU  ia 
restorbg  and  comparing  passages  of  ancient  an- 
thors.  Ariiithnot  en  OemoL 

A'CCURATE.  aJj,  [accUratujy  Lat.] 

X.  Exact,  as  opposed  to  negligence  or  ig- 
norance :  applied  to  persons. 

1.  Exact ;  without  dcfectrt)r  failmr :  ap- 
plied to  things. 

.  No  man  Bi^ng  has  made  mcire  Mnrmte  txtak 
than  Reannsure,  the  brightest  omameni!  of 
France.  '  Cdbveu 

3.  Determinate;  precisely  fixed. 

Those  conceive  the  celestial  bodies  have  mdre 
aeeurate  influences  upon  these  things  below,thaa 
indeed  they  h^ve  but  in  gross;  AccMb 

A'CvUKATELY.  adv.  Ifrom  accurate,]  In 
an  accurate  manner ;  exactly ;  without 
errour^  nicely. 

The  sme  of  mcidence  is  either  aecmratefyy  or 
▼ery  nearly,  in  a  given  ratio  to  the  sne  dT,  re- 
fraction.  Nruftmu 

That  all  these  distances,  motions,  and  quaa^ 
titles  of  matter,  should  be  ao  auuraufyiuad  har* 
moniously  adjusted  in  this  great  vanety  of  odr 
system,  is  above  the  fortuitous  hits  of  bUnd  me- 
uriai  causes,  and  must  certainly  ilow  from  that 
eternal  fountain  of  wisdom.  BaitU$» 

A^ccuRATENKss.  It.  /.  [from  accuratJ!i 
Exactness;  nicety. 

But  some  time  aftez^  suspecting  that  in 
nuking  this  observation  1  had  not  determined 
the^  diameter  of  the  spliere  with  auffident  meitm 
rateneiif  I  repeated  the  experiment.      JievOtm, 

To  Accu'RbE,  V,  a.  IStc  Cuast.]  To 

.  doom  to  misery ;  to  invoke  misery  upon 
any  one. 

As  if  k  were  an  unlucky  comet,  or  as  if  God 
had  so  auttrsedXu  that  it  should  never  shine  to 
give  light  in  things  eoncenung  our  duty  any  vr^j 
towards  him.  Hooker* 

When  Hildebrand  aeeuned  and  cast  down 
firora  his  throne  Henry  iv.  there  were  none  ao 
hardy  as  to  defend  their  lord.    MaUigh^t  Estajf. 

Accu'ssfcD.  part,  adj. 

X.  That  is  cursed  or  doomed  to  miseiy.  *' 
lis  the  most  certun  ngn  the  world's  tf^ntrri; 
That  the  best  things  corrupted  are  ^nd  worst. 

Denbam* 

a.  That  deserves  the  curse ;   exccrabW; 
hatefUl ;    detestable ;    and,    by  conse* 
quence^  wicked ;  malignant. 
A  swift  blessiM  ^ 
Mav  soon  return  to  this  our  ful&nng  country* 
Under  a  hand  atxttrs'df  Shais/oarwk 

The  chief  part  of  the  misery  of  wicked  men,  and 
those  «««ri«/s|nrits,  the  devih,  is  this,  that  thM 
>  are  of  a  position  contrary  to  God.    Tittat^oL 
They,  like  the  teed  from  which  they  sprung 
aeturtt, 
Agshte  the  gods  immortal  hstrednvrst.  Xhyieiu 
Acev^SABbt.  «^\  [from  theTerbtf^ar^J. 
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That  may  be  censured ;  blatneable  | 
culpable* 

f  Toere  would  be  a  manifest  defect,  and  na- 
ture's improvision  were  justly  mtMtmUei  ifaiii> 
mals,  io  subjea  unto  diseases  from  bilious  cauaeSf 
ahould  want  a  proper  conveyance  for  choUr. 

BrvwHS  Vmlgar  Errmru 

Accu8a'tio)7.  jv.  J.  [from  accuse^ 

I.  The  act  of  accuBing. 

Thus  they  in  mutual  auiuatiom  tpeot 
The  fruitless  hours,  but  neither  self-condemn- 

in|, 
And  of  their  vain  contest  appear*d  no  end.  AfUi» 

%.  The  charge  brought  against  any  one 
by  the  accuser. 

You  read 
TheK  Mtutmimuf  and  liiese  grievous  crimes 
Committed  by  your  person,  and  your  followers. 

Sbahpettre» 
All  aeauatim^  m  the  very  nature  of  the  thing, 
itiU  supposing,  and  beiqg  founded  upon,  some 
law :  for  where  there  is  no  law,  there  can  be  no 
'transgression,  and  vidiere  there  can  be  no  trans* 
gression,  I  am  sure  there  ought  to  be  no  accw 
rattM,  Swih, 

3.  [In  the  sense  of  the  courts.]  A  decbr- 
ation  of  some  crime  preferred  before  a 
competent  judge^   in  order  to  inflict 
•ome  judgment  on  the  guilt v  person. 
Ayllffe  i  Parergon, 
Accu'sATiTE.  aij,   [accujati'vujf   Lat.] 
A  term  of  grammar,-tignifying  the  re- 
lation of  the  noun,  on  which  the  action 
implied  in  the  verb  terminates. 
Accu'sAT0RY,,tf<^'.  [from  aecuje*'\  That 
oroduces  or  contains  an  accusation. 

In  a  charge  of  adultery,  the  accuser  ought  to 
set  fonb,  in  the  ataaatory  libel,  some  certain 
and  delinite  time.  Ayitfe, 

To  ACCU'SE.  V.  a.  [aeeuso^  Lat.] 
J.  To  charge  with  a  crime-    It  requires 
the  particle  of  before  the  subject  of  ac- 
cusation. 

He  stripp*d.the  bear^&ot  of  ia  leafy  growth ; 
And,  caUwg  western  winds,  ataWd  the  vnng 
^sloth.  Dndtnt  KirgtL 

The  professors  are  ateuied  ^aU  the  iU  prac- 
tices which  may  seem  to  be  the  ill  consequences 
of  their  principles.  AdiitpH^ 

t.  It  sometimes  admits  the  particle^r. 
Never  send  up  a  leg  of  a  fowl  at  supper  while 
there  is  a  cat  or  dog  m  the  house,  that  can  be 
mfcutcd  for  tMnmii^  away  with  it:  but,  if  there 
happen  to  be  neither,  you  must  lay  it  upon  the 
rats,  or  a  strange  greynoimd.  Swfft, 

'^0  To  blame  or  censure,  in,  opposition  to 
applause  or  justification. 

^Hieir  conscience  bearing  witness,  and  their 
thoughts  the  xpean  while  accusing  or  ebe  ex- 
cusing one  another.  Rommnt, 
Your  valour  would  their  sloth  too  much  accuse^ 
And  therefore,  like  themselves,  they  princes 
choose.                  Drydats  Tyrannici  Love, 

Accu'sER.  71.  J.  [from  aecuje.]    He  that 
brings  a  charge  against  another. 

There  arc  some  persons  forbidden  to  be  ac» 

cvrfrt,  pn  thtf  score  of  their  6ex,as  women;  others 

I    of  their  age,  as  pupils  and  infants ;  others  upon 

'   $hc  account  gf  some  crimes  committed  by  Viem ; 
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and  others,  on  the  icpre  of  some  filthy  lucre  they 
propose  to  gain  thereby ;  others,  on  the  score  k 
their  conditions,  as  libertines  agaiiBt  their  pa- 
trons; and  others,  through  a  suspicion  of  ca- 
lumny, as  having  once  ahready  given  false  evi- 
dence; and,  lamy,  others  on  account  of  their 
poverty,  as  not  bemgworth  moretfaan  fiftv  aurei. 
Aylifi*  Par, 
—That  good '  man,  who  drank  tne  pois'aoue 
draught. 
With  mind  serene,  and  could  not  wish  to  see 
His  vile  accuier  drink  as  deep  as  he.      Dryderu 
If  the  person  accused  maketh  his  innocence 
plainly  to  appear  upon  his  trial,  the  cccuter  ia 
immediately  put  to  an  imominknis  death ;  and, 
out  of  htt coods and laaoa,  the  innocentpersoa 
is  quadrupiy  recompensed.    GmlUverU  Travdi. 
To  ACCU'STOM.    v.    a.    \accoutumert 
Fr.]    To  habituate;  to  inure:   with 
the  particle  to.    It  is  used  chiefly  of 
persons. 

How  shall  we  breathe  in  other  ah- 
Less  pure,  aeauicm'd  to  immortal  finuti  ? 

AfiAnr. 

It  has  been  some  advanu^  to  mecusiom  one's 

Mlf  to  books  of  the  same  edition.  iy'attt. 

To  Accu^sTOM.  V.  9.  To  be  wont  to  do 

any  thing.    Obsolete. 

A  boat  over-freighted  sunk,  and  all  drowned, 
saving  one  woman,  fhat  in  her  first  popping  up 
again,  which  most  living  thinp  acctutom^  got 
hold  of  the  boat.  Carrw, 

Accu^sToMABLE.  adj.  [from  aeautomJ} 
Of  long  custom  or  habit ;  habitual  $ 
customary. 

Animals  even  of  the  same  original,  eztractioi^ 
and  species,  may  be  diversified  by  atcautomabU 
residence  in  one  climate,  from  wluit  they  are  \n 
another. .  Haie*9  Oripm  of  Mankinds 

Accu'sTOMABLY.  ad'v.  According  to 
custom. 

Touching  the  king*s  fines  accustomaUy  paid  for 
the  purchasing  of  writs  original,  I  find  no  certain 
beginning  of  them,  and  do  therefore  think  that 
they  grew  up  with  the  chancery.  Bocohs  Alien,. 

Accu^STOMANCB.  «.  j,  loccoutumance^ 
Fr.l  Custom  ;  habit ;  use. 

Through  accustomance  and  negligence,  and 
perhaps  some -other  causes,  we  neither  feel  it  io 
our  own  bodies,  nor  take  nouce  of  it  in  others. 

Accu'STOMARiLY.tf^v.  In  a  customary 
manner ;  according  to  common  or  cus- 
tomary practice. 

Go  on,  rhetorick,and  expose  thepecultar  enu- 
nency  which  you  accustomarily  martial  before 
logic  to  public  view.  ^  Ctea%>cland^ 

Accu'sTOMABY.  adj.  [from  accustom:^ 
Usual ;  practised;  according  to  custom* 

Accm'st QTAti>, adj. [from  accustom -'^  Ac- 
cording to  custom  ;  frequent ;  uauad. 

Lookhowsherultliher  Jiands^— It  is  an  ««>• 
etutomed  action  with  her,  to  seem  thus  ws^ung 
her  hands :  I  have  known  her  continue  in  this 
k  quarter  of  an  hour.        Sbaitpcare*4  A^lmch^h. 

AcE.  91.  9,  I  As  not  only  signified  a  piece 
of  money*  but  any  integer»lrom  wiiencc 
is  derived  the  word  ace^  or  unit.  Tho« 
As  signified  the  whole  inheritance. 
but  knot  9n  Coins  .'^ 
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t.  Ao  unit;  a  liogle  point  on  cards  or 
dice. 

When  Iocs  arc  dmfficS  tocetber  in  a  lap,  urn, 
orpkcfaer;  or  if  a  man  blindfold  casts  a  die, 
wlm  reiMO  in  the  world  can  he  have  to  presume, 
that  he  chall  draw  a  white  stone  rather  than  a 
black,  or  throw  an  ac4  rather  than  a  sise  ?  South, 

t,  A  small  quantity  ;  a  particle ;  an 
atom. 

He  will  not  bate  an  scf  of  absolute  certainty; 
bnt  however  doubtful  or  improbable  the  thing  is, 
coBons  from  him,  it  must  go  for  an  indisputable 
froth.  G^vemmemt  tftbe  7mgme. 

ru  not  wag  an  tt  fiarther :  the  whole  world 
ihaU  not  Ivibe  me  to  it.  Dryden*t  S^atmh  FrUr, 

AcE'PHALous.  adj.  [A«>«x^.]  With- 
out  a  head.  Diet. 

Ace'rb.  a^/.  [tff^r^itf,  Lat]  Add>  with 
an  addition  of  roughness^  at  most  fruits 
arc  before  they  are  ripe.  ^ncy. 

AcE'asiTV.  If.  J.  [acerifitaj,  Lat] 

I.  A  rough  sour  taste. 

i.  ShArpness  of  temper ;  severity :  ap- 
plied to  men. 

Tnt  it  is,  that  the  talents  for  criticism,  name- 
ly, smartness,  quick  censure,  vivacity  of  remark, 
indeed  all  but  acrrhity,  seem  rather  the  gifls  of 
jeotfa  than  of  old  age.  Fope, 

ft  ACE'RVATE.  v.  a.  [acrrva,  Lat.] 
1  o  heap  up.  ^  Diet. 

Ace Rv ACTION.  ».  j.  [from  acervate.] 
The  act  o'  heaping  together. 

Ace'rvose.  a£f/\  Full  of  heaps.        Diet. 

Ac  E's  c  E  N  T ,  aJj-  [iuejeenj ,  Lat .  ]  That  has 
a  ti-ndcncy  to  sourness  or  acidity. 

The  same  persons,  perhaps,  had  enjoyed  their 
health  as  well  with  a  mixture  of  animal  diet, 
qualified  with  a  sufficient  quantity  <£  arescents  ; 
IS,  bread,  vinegar,  and  fermented  liquors. 

Arintbnoi  on  Alimentt, 

AcETo'sE.  adj.  That  has  in  it  any  thing 
four.  Diet, 

AcLfo'siTy.  If.  4.  [from  aeetose."]  The 
state  of  being  aeetose,  or  of  containing 
sourness.  Diet. 

ACE'fOus.  adj.  [from  acitwn<,  vinegar, 
Lat.]  Having^  the  quahty  of  Tinegar ; 
•our. 
Rasans,  v^ucfa  consist  chiefly  of  the  juice  of 
grapes,  inspissated  in  the  skins  or  husks  by  the 
syoLtiiMi  of  the  superfluous  moisture  through 
their  pores^  being  distilled  in  a  retort,  did  not 
a&rd  »ny  vmous,  out  rather  an  aceiom  spirit. 

Boyli. 

AcH£.  n.  J,  [ace,  Sax.  «x^ ;  now  gene- 
rally written  aJkty  and  in  the  plural  aJkes, 
oi  one  syllabic ;  the  primitive  manner 
icing  preserved  chiefly  in  poetry,  for  the 
sake  of  the  measure.]  A  continued  pain. 
SceAKE. 

ru  ra^  t|iee  with  old  cramps ; 
KD  all  thy  bones  with  4^^/,  make  thee  roar, 
That  bea«s  shall  tremble  at  thy  din.       Sbahp, 
A  coming  ^lonv  r  your  shootmg  corns  presage. 
Old  Mba  throb,  your  boQow  tooth  will  ^age. 

'  S-u'lfi. 

fs  AcuE.  V.  A.  [See  AcBt^  j  To  be  m 
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Upon  (his  account,  our  senses  are  dulled  mi 
spent  by  an  extraordinary  intention,  and  our  very 
eyes  will  (uhe,  if  long  nxed  upon  any  difficultly 
discerned  object.  Clanvili4» 

To  ACHI'EVE.  V.  a.  [acbever^  Fr.  to 
complete.] 

1.  To  perform  j  to  finish  a  design  pro» 
sperouRly. 

Our  toils,  my  friends,  are  crown*d  with  suet 

success: 
The  greater  part  perfonnM,  achieve  the  \em. 

Drydrw. 

2.  To  gain  ;  to  obtain. 
Experience  is  by  industry  luhitvd^ 

And  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time.  ShmM, 

Tranio,  1  burn,  I  pine,  I  perish,  Tranio, 
If  1  achieve  not  this  yoimg  modest  girt       Sh*JL 

Thou  hast  a^nevd  our  liberty,  coolin'd 
Within  hell  gates  till  now.  MUtm, 

Show  all  the  spoils  bv  valbnt  kings  ^rr^/rvV,  . 
And  groaning  nations  oy  their  arms  reliev'd. 

PrioTm 
AcHi'EVEMENT.  ».  J.  [acbewmentf  Fr.l 
I .  The  performance  of  an  action. 

Fi  om  every  coast  that  heaven  walks  about. 
Have  thither  come  the  noble  martial  crew. 
That  £unous  hard  euhievememis  still  pursue. 

Fairy  Queem, 

«.  The  escutcheon,  or  ensigns  armoriait 
granted  to  any  man  for  the  performance 
ofercat  actions. 

Tnen  shall  the  war,  and  stem  debate,  and  strift 
Immortal,  be  the  bus'ness  of  my  fife^ 
And  in  thy  fpne,  the  dusty  spoils  among. 
High  on  tfie  burnishM  roof  my  baimer  shall  bt 

hung, 
Ranked  with  my  chamj^onsbuddcn;  and  below. 
With  arms  revers*4»th'  uchicMmemU  of  the  foe. 

Dry^ 
jicbirvementj  in  the  first  sense,  is  denvcd 
from  ackienx^  as  it  signifies  to  perform  $ 
in  the  second,  from  mehknfCf  a»  it  im* 
ports /oj^aiif. 
AcHt'EVER.  n.  i.  He  that  performs  |  lie 
that  obtains  what  he  endeavours  after. 

A  victory  b  twice  itself,  when  the  aehiemer 
brings  home  full  numbers.  Shahpt^fn. 

A'CHiNG.  n.  J.  [from  aebe^l  Pain;  un« 
easiness. 

Wben  old  age  comes  to  wsdt  upon  a  |reat  ani 

worshipful  sionner,  k  comes  attended  with  many 

painful  girds  and  av^M^/,- called  the  gout.  6««mL 

ACHOR.  n,  J.  lachor^  Lat.  <lx*e,  Gr./ur* 

/«r.]  A  species  of  the  herpes  ^  it  ap- 

.  pears  with  9,  crusty  scab,  which  causct 

an  itching  on  the  surface  of  the  heady 

occasioned  by  a  salt  sharp  serum  oorJng 

through  the  skin.  ^int/. 

A^CID.   adj.    [acidusy   Lat.   acidcf    F^] 

Sour;  sharp. 

Wild  trees  last  longer  dian  garden  trees ;  and, 
in  the  same  kind,  those  whose  fruit  is  atid^  moft 
than  those  whose  fruit  is  sweet. 

Ba€OH\  NaU  Jtuf. 
Aeldy  or  sour,  proceeds  from  a  sah  of  the  sama 
nature,  without  mixture  of  oil :  in  austere  taste^ 
the  oily  parts  have  not  disentangled  thcmsebret 
Irom  tne  saks  and  earthy  para;  such  b  the  cnt^ 
4)if  unripe  firuits.  Arhnthnot  oa  Alimentu 

Uu^a^n  andM^unces  are  called  «£Mr,  whid^ 
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hntg  composed  of  pointed  panldet,  affect  tht 
tatte  in  a  sharp  and  piercing  manner.  The  com- 
'  mOn  way  of  trying,  whether  any  particular  li« 
quor  hato  in  it  any  particles  of  thic  kind,  is  by 
nixing  it  with  syrup  of  vidftts,  when  it  will  turn 
cf  a  red  colour ;  but  it*  it  contains  alkaline  or 
lixivul  pankles»  it  chaqges  that  tyrup  green. 

QuiMfy, 

Aci'dity  II.  J.  [fiom  aciil,]  The  quality 
of  being  acid  5  an  acid  taste ;  sharpness; 
•oumess. 

fishes,  by  the  help  of  a  ^solvent  liquor,  cor- 
lode  and  reduce  their  meat,  skin,  bones,  and  all, 
into  a  chylus  or  cremor;  and  yet  this  liquor  ma- 
nifests nothing  of  acidity  to  tM  uste.  J^ty, 
^  When  the  taste  of  the  mouth  is  bitter,  it  is  a 
•ign  of  a  redundance  of  a  bilious  alkali,  and  de- 
mands «  quite  different  diet  from  the  case  of 
maditj  or  sourness.            Arhabnoi  on  Aliments, 

A'ciDNEss.  If.  J.  [from  tfr/W.]  The  qua- 
lity   of   being    acid ;    acidity.     Sec 

•   Acidity. 

ACTDUUE,  ».  s.  IthsLt  U^  aqua  aciJuIje,} 
Medicinal  springs  impregnated  with 
sharp  particles,  as  all  the  nitrous,  chaly- 
beate, ^nd  alum  springs  are.  ^iiticy. 
The  aeidula,  or  medicnl  springs,  emit  a  greater 
Quantity  of  tlreir  minerals  than  usual;  mi  even 
tne  ordinary  &|  rings,  which  were  before  clear, 
fresh,  and  limpid,  oecome  thick  and  turbid,  and 
are  impregnated  with  sulphur  and  other  minerals, 
as  long  as  the  earthquake  lasts.         JVoodviard, 

fo  Aci'dulate.  v.  a,  [aciduler^  Fr.]  To 
impregnate  or  tinge  with  acids  in  a  slight . 
degree. 

A  diet  of  firesh  onsalred  things,  watery  liquors 
«^i&/alA/,  farinaceous  emollient  substances,  sour 
iBiOc,  butter,  and  acid  fruits.  Arhuthnot, 

To  ACKNOWLEDGE,  v.  a,  [a  word 
Ibrmed,  as  it  seems,  between  the  I^atin 
and  English,  from  agnosco^  and  knotujT 
iidget  which  is  deduced  from  t^c  Saxon 
cnapan,  to  iivow.] 

I.  To  own  the  knowledge  of;  to  own  any 
thing  or  person  in  a  particular  charac- 
ter. 

My  people  do  already  know  my  mind. 
And  it^ill  ackmottiUdge  you  and  Jessica 
In  place  of  lord  Bananio  and  myself.  Shahptare, 

None  that  atinowltdM  God,  or  providence. 
Their  souli  etemi^  did  ever  doubt.       Daviu, 

%»  To  confess,  as  a  fauH. 

For  I  aeknovtUige  my  traosgnssions ;  and  my 
nn  is  ever  beSore  me^  Psalms. 

^.  To  own,  as  a  benefit :  sometimes  wtth 
the  particle  to  before  the  person  con- 
ferring the  benefit. 

His  spirit 
Taught Jthem;  but  they  his  gifls  tffijvoti'/f^V 
DOC.  Milton* 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  I  thankfully  ar- 
hw^oledgt  to  tne  Almighty  Power  the  assistance 
he  has  given  me  in  the  beginning  and  the  prose- 
cOtion  of  my  present  studies.  Dryden, 

ACKNO^WLEDGiNG.  adj.  £from  acknow- 
ledge.'] Grateful ;  ready  to  acknowledge 
benefits  received.  A  g^llicismt  recon^ 
noiuaut* 
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He  has  shewn  fat  hero  atkntmledging  and  u«^ 
grateful,  compassionate  and  hard-hearted;  but, 
at  the  bottom,  fickle  and  self-interested. 

DrydiHs  FirgiL 

ACKNO^VLEDGMEKT.    «.   J[.    [from  ac- 
inowUdge.'] 

X.  Concession  of  any  character  in  another; 
as,  existence,  superiority. 

The  due  contemplation  of  the  human  nature 
doth,  by  a  necessury- connexion  and  chain  ot 
causes,  xxaj  ue  up  to  the  unavwdaUe  acimv^ 
U^pment  of  the  Deity ;  because  it  carries  every 
thmking  man  to  an  original  of  every  successive 
individuaL  ff alt  s  Origin  ^  Mmiind.     j 

a.  Concession  of  the  truth  cf  any  position,    j 
Inunediately  upon  the  aebwiaUdgmeni  of  the 
christian  6itL  the  eunuch  was  baptised  by 
Philip.  Uo^^'-    j 

3.  Confession  of  a  ^ult. 

4.  Confession  of  a  benefit  received  ;gnti' 

tude. 

5.  Act  of  attestation  to  any  concession  5 
such  as  homage. 

There  be  many  wide  countries  in  Irdaad,  w 

which  the  laws  of  Bngfcmd  wer*  never  esuUiA- 

ed,  nor  any  aeinov^meni  of  sv.hjecdon  badi. 

^Spmsei^s  State  of  Irda^' 

6.  Soqnethtng  given  or  done  in  confession 
of  a  benefit  received. 

The  aecottd  u  an  aeisioxvMgmentXDY^^ 
jcsty  tor  the  leave  of  fishing  upon  his  coasts;  and 
though  thjs  may  not  be  grounded  upon  any 
treaty,  yet,  if  it  appear  to  be  an  ancient  n^ 
on  our  side,  and  custom  on  thcir8,notdcteiTnmea 
or  extmguishedby  any  treaty  between  us, « tnay 
with  justice  be  inasted  on.  *templii  Mncd^ 
ACME.  n.  s.  [«Vn,  Gr.]  The  height  of 
any  thing;  more  especially  used  to 
denote  the  height  of  a  distemper,  which 
is  divided  into  four  periods,  i.  The 
arcbe^  the  beginning  or  first  attack- 
a.  Anahasisy  the  growth.  3.  Acmty  the 
height.  And  4.  Paracmef  which  is  the 
declension  of  the  distemper.       ^"^Kf • 

ACO'LOTHIST.    ».    /.    [ajtsXji^iV]   OOC  Ot 

the  lowest  order  in  the  Romish  church, 
whose  ofllice  is  to  prepare  the  ele- 
ments for  the  offices,  tollghtthe  church, 
&c.  '  ^ 

It  is  a  dut^r,  according  to  the  papal  laWi  jrhefl 
the  bishop  sings  mass,  to  order  all  die  inferior 
dfergj  to  appear  in  their  proper  habits ;  andts 
see  that  all  the  oflpces  of  the  church  be  ngp«^ 
performed*;  to  ordain  the  aMlothht,  to  keep  tn^ 
sacred  vessels.  Aylifo**  Pant^' 

A'colyte.  n,  J.  The  s4mc  with  Acolo- 

THIST. 

A'coN ITE.  n,  J.  [aeomtnm^  Lat.]  Properly 
the  herb  wolfsbane  ;  but  commonjy 
used  in  poetical  language  for  poison  is 
general. 

Oor  land^ls  froin  the  rage  of  tygen  freed, 
Nor  nourishes  the  lion's  angry  s^; 
Nor  pois*nous  aconite  is  here  produc'd. 
Or  grows  unknown,  or  is,  when  known,  re-^ 
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Dcipur,  that  atpmii*  do«f  prove 
Aod  cextain  de»th  to  others  love> 
That  pobop  never  yet  withstood, 
Doessouztdi  mine,  and  turns  to  blood.   Gratim, 
A^coKS.  n.  J,  [zcojtOy  Sax.  from  ac,  an 
oak,  and  copn,  corn  or  grain ;  that  is» 
the  grain  or  fruit  of  the  oak.]  The  seed 
or  fruit  born  by  the  oak. 
£noars,  tuch  aa  are  boc  afnu  in  oar  younger 
brows,  crow  oiks  in  our  older  beads,  and  become 
ioflex^ue.  Broivth 

Content  with  food  which  nature  freely  bred» 
Ofi  wildings  and  on  strawberries  they  fed ; 
Cornels  and  bramble-berries  gave  the  reat^ 
And  fining'  aeoriu  furnish*d  out  a  feast.    Dryd, 
He  that  is  nourished  by  the  actmt  he  nicked 
op  under  an  oak,  or  the  apples  he  gatherea  from 
the  trees  in  the  wood,  has  certainly  appropriated 
them  to  himsel£  Lvci*. 

A'coRNED.  adj.  [from  acom,'\  Stored 
with  acorns. 

lake  a  fnH  uewm^d  boar.  Sbahp. 

ACO^USTIC&S.  0.  Jp    [oxtfrMM*  of  Ww,  to 

hear.] 

1.  The  doctrine  or  theory  of  sounds. 

2.  Medidnes  to  help  the  hearing,  ^nej. 
To  ACQJJAaNT.  V.  a,  [aceolnteri  Fr.] 

I.  To  make  familiar  witb :  applied  either 
to  persons  or  things.  It  has  *unth  before, 
the  object. 

We  tnat  acfmaiat  ourselves  with  ev'ry  zone, 
And  pass  the  tropicks,  and  behold  each  nole. 
When  we  come  home,  are  to  ourselves  un- 
known. 
And  nnacauainted  soil  with  our  own  sooL 

TheM  vitb  thee,  new  welcome  sunt, 
Like  fortunes  may  her  soul  atquaint.     Miltmu 

Before  a  man  can  speak  on  any  sutgect,  it  ia 
aecahary  to  be  aenoMxttJ  with  it.  Locit  «n  £d, 

Atfmaud  youisetves  wti  thin^  ancient  and 
Baodon,  natural,  civil,  and  religious,  domestic 
and  rational ;  things  of  your  own  and  foreign 
eountriess  aad,  above  id,  be  well  acquaiitted 
nrri^  God  and  yourselves ;  learn  animal  nature, 
and  the  workingsiif  your  own  spirits.  H^aiti, 
»•  To  inform.  fVltif  is  more  in  use  before 
the  object  than  of. 

hat  for  seme  other  rmooMf  my  grive  sir» 
Which  is  not  lit  you  know,  I  not  aefmaint 
Mt  £Kher  ^this  busineasb  Sbaispeart, 

A^iriend  m  the  country  aequaitits  me,  that 
two*br  three  men  of  the  town  are  got  among 
them,  tnd  have  brought  words  aad  phrases, 
which  were  never  before  in  those  parts.  TatUr. 
AcQUA'i.VTANCB.ff«  J.  {accointanct^  Fr.] 
X.  The  state  of  being,  acquainted  with  \ 
£uiiiliarit)r ;  knowledge.  It  is  applied 
as  well  to  peitons  as  tl^gSf  with  the 
paitide  mfUb. 

Mor  was  his  mffuaimtOHn  lets  with  the  fiuQOUS 
poets  of  bb  aft,  than  wHk  the  aobtemen  and 
laifiM.  Drydn. 

Oar  adndradoo  of  a,famoas  man  leHens  upon 
•»  nearer  mcfuhqawrt  wiA  him;  and  we  selowa 
hear  «f  a  ceMratcd  person,  without,  a  catalogue 
«f  sooe  nocorious  weakmsMS  and  irifimsties. 

Addum. 

W<odU  we  W  admitted  into  an  ^cfuaitUoMt 
«MkI  <MUU(«»«i^fi»t«Miahlsh^   Wt 
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must  be  partakers  of  a  divine  naturt,  in  ordef 
to  partake  of  this  high  privilege  and  alliance. 

Atterhtrym 

a.  Familiar  knowledge^  simply  without  a 
preposition. 

Brave  soldier,  pardon  me, 
That  any  accent  breaking  from  my  tongue 
Should  'scape  the  true  atfuaintanee  of  mine  ear« 

Sbahpeare^ 
This  keeps  the  ui^erstandinglong  in  converse 
with  an  object,  ana  long  converse  brmgs  ae» 
quaintanct*  SouAm 

In  what  manner  he  lived  with  tliose  who  were 
of  his  neighbourhood  anjl  acqvaintance,  how 
obliging  his  carriage  was  to  them,  what  kind 
offices  he  did,  and  was  always  ready  to  do  them, 
I  forbear  particularly  to  say.  Atterbuty^ 

3.  A  slight  or  initial  knowledge,  short  of 
friendship,  as  applied  to  persons. 

I  hope  I  am  pretty  near  seeing  you;  and 
therefore  I  would  cultivate  an  acquaintance ;  be- 
cause if  you  do  not  know  me  when  we  meets 
you  need  only  keep  one  of  my  letters,  and  com- 
pare it  with  my  Cue ;  for  my  face  and  letters  ai* 
counterparts  m  my  heart.  S^^ft  to  F^ftm. 

A  long  noviciate  of  acqtuhUtu*  viould  pre- 
cede the  vows  of  friendship.  JMim^hrUtu 

4.  The  person  with  whom  we  are  ac- 
quainted ;  him  of  whom  we  have  some 
knowledge,  without  the  intimacy  of 
friendship.  In  this  sense  the  plufal  is^ 
in  some  authors,  acquaintance^  m  othert 
acqu^tancej. 

But  she,  all  vow'd  unto  the  red-crots  knight* 
His  wand'ring  peril  closely  did  lament, 
,  Ne  in  this  new  atquaitttanct  could  delight. 
But  her  dear  heart  with  anguish  did  torment. 

fairy  QfU9ft^ 

That  young  men  travel  under  tome  tutor,  I 
allow  weil,so  that  he  be  such  a  one  that  may  b^ 
able  to  teU  thwn,  what  acquainUmfes  they  are  to 
seek,  what  exercasesor  dlsdpline  the  place  yield* 
Cth.  Batom, 

This,  my  lord,  has  jusdy  acquired  you  as  nun/ 
friends,  as  there  are  persons  who  have  the  ho- 
nour to  be  known  to  you ;  mere  ocqwaintaMg 
you  have  none,  vou  have  drawn  them  all  into  a 
nearer  line ;  ana  tliey  who  have  conversed  with 
you,  are  for  ever  after  invioUbly  yours.     I>ryd. 

We  see  he  is  ashamed  of  his  nearest  Mtuutta* 
diutt.  BoyU  againsi  BttitUy, 

AcauA^iNTBD.  adj,  [from  acquaint.'i  Fa* 
miliar ;  well  known  ;  not  new. 

Now  caU  w«  our  high  court  of  parliament; 
That  war  or  peace,  or  both  at  once,  nuiy  be 
As  thiogi  otqmainUd  and  familiar  to  us.      SlaJL 
AcQiJE^ST.  n.  J.   {acquest i  Fr.  from  ae* 
querir ;  written  by  some  acquiitf  with  a 
view  to  the  word  ac^uircf  or  acquUUa^l 
Attainment;  acquisition;    the  thiof 
gained. 
New  MfMuttMn  more  burden  ibaa  strength^ 

BacoM, 
Mud  repoted  near  the  ostea  of  riven,  makes 
contintial  additions  to  the  land,  thereby  exdud* 
in^  the  sea,  and  preserving  these  shells  aa  tro- 
phies and  signs  of  its  newaequtit*  and  encroach* 

JViHtdvarJ. 


To  ACQjnE'SCE.  v.  «;  {aeqmescer,  Fn 
Mcqute/cerejiLaX,}  To  xutiQ,  orreoMia 
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satisfied  with,  without  opposition  or 
.   discontent.    It  has  in  before  the  object. 
*  Qthen  wiH,  upon  account  of  the  receivedness 
•f  tfle  proposed  opinion,  think  it  rather  worthy 
to  be  examined  than  acquiesced  in,  Boyttm 

Neither  a  hare  approbation  of>  nor  a  mere 
wi^Ung,  nor  unactive  complacency  in ;  nor, 
'  lastly,  a  natural  inclination  to  things  virtuous 
and  good,  can  pass  before  God  for  a  man's  will- 
ing of  such  thing;^ ;  and  conseauently,  if  men; 
upon  this  account,  wiH  need$  take  up  and  acmti^ 
esce  in  an  airy  ungrounded  persuasion,  thatiiiey 
will  those  things  which  really  they  not  will,  they 
fill  thereby  into  a  gross  and  fatal  delusion.  South, 
He  hatn  employed  his  transcendent  wisdom 
and  ^wer,that  Dy  these  he  mi^  make  way  for 
hisbenignity,  aa  the  end  wherem  they  ultimately 
aeqtdesct,  .   Grew* 

*  Acquie'scence.  «.  s.  [from  acquifsce,'] 
X.  A  silent  appearance  of  content,  dis- 
tinguished on  one  side  from  avowed 
consent,  on  the  other  from  opposition. 

Neither  from  any  of  the  nobility,  nor  of  the 
energy,  who  were  mought  most  averse  from  it, 
there  appeared  any  sign  of  contradiction  to  that; 
but  an  entire  acquiescence  in  all  the  bishops 
thought  fit  to  do.  CUrenmn, 

d.  Satisfaction  ;  rest  ;  content. 

Many  indeed  have  given  over  their  pursuits 
after  fame,  either  from  disappointment,  or  from 
experience  of  the  little  pleasure  which  attends  it, 
or  the  better  informations  or  natural  coldness  of 
old  age ;  but  seldom  from  a  fuU  satisfaction  and 
euquiejceiue,  in  their  present  enjoyments  of  it. 

Addison, 
J.  Submission ;  confidence. 

llie  greatest  part  of  the  world  take  up 'their 
persuasions  concerning  good  and  evU,  by  an  inv- 
plicft  faith,  and  a  full  acquiescence,  in  the  word  of 
those,  who  shall  represent  things  to  them  under 
these  diaracters.  Stwth, 

AcQUi^RABLE.  oiif.  [ftom acquire.']  That 
xnav  be  acquired  or  obtained;  attainable. 
Tnose  rational  instincts,  the  connate  principles 
engraven  in  the  human  soul,  though  thcv  are 
truths  acquirable  and  deduciblc  by  rational  con- 
se(^t)ence  and  argumentation,  yet  seem  to  be  in- 
fchbed  19  the  very  crasis  and  texture  of  the  soul^ 
antecedent  to  any  acquisition  by  industry,  or  the 
exercise  of  the  discurave  faculty,  in  man. 

Hale*t  Origin  ^f  Mankind, 
If  die  powers  of  co^tatxon,  and  volition,  and 
sensation,  are  neither  inherent  in  matter  as  such, 
nor  «rf(»>«^  to  matter  by  any  motion  or  modi- 
fication  of  it ;  it  necessarily  follows,  that  they 
proceed  from  some  cogitauve  substance,  some 
incorporeal  mhabitant  within  us,  which  we  call 
spirit  and  souL  Sentley, 

To  ACQUrRE.  v,  01.  [acquenr,  Fr.  ac- 

£tfiro,  Lat.] 
a.To  eain  by  one's  own  labour  or  power; 
to  obtain  what  is  not  received  from  na- 
ture, or  transmitted  by  inheritance. 
Better  to  leave  undone,  than  by  our  deed' 
^  JUqitire  too  high  a  fame,  while  he,  we  serve, 
"s  away.  Sbai^^eare*s  Ant.  and  Cleop, 

o^  To  come  to ;  to  attain. 

Motion  cannot  be  perceived  without  the  peiv 
cracioD  of  its  terms,  via.  the  parts  of  space 
which  it  immediately  left,  and  those  which  it 
tt«Ktc«^ir«6  GlahvUlii  Setp4i*^ 
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Acaui'RED./zirfiVi^.  adj.  [from  aepdrt.1 
Gained  by  one^s  self,  in  opposition  to 
those  things  which  are  bestowed  by  na- 
ture. 

We  are  seldom  at  ease,  $nd  free  enough  from 
the  solidudon  ofour  naturd  or  adopted  desres; 
but  a  consunt  succession  of  uneasinesses,  out  of 
that  stock  which  natural  wants,  or  acauired  ha- 
bits, have  heaped  up,  take  the  will  in  their  turns. 

JLocie, 

AcQux'REMENT.  n.  J.  [frotti  acquire.] 
That  which  is  acquired ;  gain ;  attain* 
ment-    The  word  may    be  properly 
used  in  opposition  to  the  gifts  of  nature. 
These  his  acquirements^  by  industry,  were  ei*> 
ceedingly  both  enriched  and  enlarged  by  many 
exce&ent  endowments  of  nature.        Hayward. 
By  a  content  and  acquiescence  in  every  speciea 
of  truth,  we  embrace  the  shadow  thereof ;  or  so 
much  as  may  palliate  its  just  and  substantial  ac- 
quirements. Brcvfn*s  Vuigar  Mrrours, 
It  is  very  difficuk  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
acquirement  of  a  taste.     The  fwrulty  must,  in 
some  degree,  be  bom  with  us.  Addisnu 

Acftui'KEK.  «.  J.  [from  acquire.]  Th« 
person  that  acquires ;  a  gainer. 

Acc^isi'tion.».j.  lacquijitio,Lat,'] 

I.  The  act  of  acquiring  or  gaining. 

Each  man  has  but  a  limited  right  to  the  good 
things  of  the  world ;  and  the  natural  allowed 
way,  by  which  he  is  to  compass  the  possession  of 
these  things,  is  by  his  own  industrious  acquisition 
of  th^m.  Soutb, 

%.  The  thing  gained  ;  acquirement. 

Great  sir,  all  acquisition 
Of  glory,  as  of  empire,  here  I  lay  before 
Your  royal  feeL  Dcnham\  Sophy, 

A  state  can  never  arrive  to  its  period  in  a  more 
deplorable  crisis,  than  when  some  prince  lies  h6- 
veringlike  a  vulture  to  dismember  its  dying  car- 
case; by  which  means  it  becomes  only  an  acquis 
sition  to  some  mighty  monarchy,  without  hopes 
of  a  resurrection.  ^'^tv/^. 

ACQLI':>ITIVE.  adj.  [acquijitivujt  I-at.] 
That  is  acquired  or  gained. 
.  He  died  not  in  his  acqursitive  hut  in  his  oarive 
soil ;  nature  herself,  as  it  were,  claiming  a  tinal 
interest  in  his  body,  when  fortune  had  done  with 
hinv  fVottan, 

Ac^i'sT.  n.  J.  [See  Ac<xyEST.3  ^c^ 
quirement ;  attainment ;  gain.  Nut  in 
iise. 

His  servant  he,  with  new  aequist 
Of  true  experience  from  this  great  event, 
Whh  peace  and  consolation  hath  dismist.     AfHe. 

To  ACQUIT.  «.  a.  [acquitter,  Fr.  Sec 
QuitJ 

1.  To  set  free. 

Ne  do  I  wish  (for  wishing  were  but  viun) 
To  be  acquit  from  my  continual  smart ; 

But  jov  her  thrall  for  ever  to  reining 
And  yield  for  pledge  my  poor  captived  heart. 

Speturr^ 

2.  To  clear  from  a  chai*ge  of  guilt  ;  to  ab- 
solve !  opposed  to  condemn f  either  simply 
with  an  accusative,  as,  the  jury  acqmttcj 
hinty  or  with  the  particles  /rom,  or  of 
which  i8  more  commoo»  bfibxe  the 
crioie. 
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If  I  Ml,  then  tli0u  markest  Ae,  ud  tbou  Wilt 
men  stqmt  me/rnra  mine  miquky.  JU. 

Af  the  samgt  of  the  most  amd  best  he  is  «l-^ 
tttm  acfifitudf  and,  by  the  sentence  of  some» 
cooaeniDed.  Drjdem* 

He  that  judges,,  without  infonning  himsdf  to 
jtfae  utmost  that  he  is  capable,  cannot  atquit  hhn- 
atlf  «^judgtng  amiss.  Loeit, 

Neither  do  I  reflect  unon  the  memory  of  his 
majesty,  whom  I  entirely  acfuit  tf  any  imput- 
attoa  Svnft, 

J.  To  dear  from  anv  obligation. 

Steady  to  my  prindpes,  ana  not  dispirited  with 
tny  aiBktkms,  t  have,  by  the  blessing  of  God  on 
ny  endeavours*  overcome  all  difficulues(  and,  in 
some  measure,  Muxifetf  myself  ^the  debt  which 
I  owed  the  pubUcxt  when  I  undenook  this  work. 

Drydtti, 

4.  In  a  timiJar  sense,  it  is  said.  The  man 
hatb  acquitted  binueif  well ;  that  isi  he 
hath  discharged  his  duty, 
▲cqy  i^M  E  N  T .  jv.  J.  [from  acqmt.']  The 
state  of  being  acquitted^  or  act  of  ac- 
<]oitting. 

The  word  imports  properly  an  acqyitmmt  at 
discbaxge  of  a  man  upon  some  precedent  accusa- 
tion, ami  a  full  trial  and  cognisance  of  his  cause 
bad  thereupon.  South, 

Ac QtJ  i^T  T  A  L .  If .  J.  In  la Wy  is  a  deliverance 
and  setting  free  from  the  suspicion  or 
guiltiness  of  an  offence.  Cowell, 

The  constant  design  of  both  these  orators,  was 
todrivesome  one  particular  point^either  the  con* 
dcmnarion  or  ar^ittsIoS^n  accused  person. 

Sivifi. 
To  Acqui'ttancb.  v.  a.  To  procure  an 
acquittance ;  to  acquit.    Not  in  use. 

But  if  black  scandal,  sod  fbul4ac'd  reproach. 
Attend  the  seouel  of  your  imposition, 
Your  mere  embreement  shall  a^uittamt  mo 
From  ^  the  impure  blou  and  stains  thereof 

Sbaksptars* 
To  Acqui'ttance.  If.  /.  [trom  acqmt.l 
1.  The  act  of  dischargine  from  a  debt. 
But  soon  ^u  find 
Forbearance,  no  acquiitamce^  ere  day  end 
Justice  AaSi  not  return,  as  beauty,  scom'd.  MUt, 
a.  A  writing  testifying  the  receipt  of  a 
debt. 

You  can  produce  anpdttanets 
for  such  a  sum,  from  special  ofncers, 
Of  Charles  his  £ither.  Sbahptart, 

They  quickly  pay  their  debt,  and  then 
TaktJW  acqmUaMee*^  but  pay  again.  2kmie» 
The  same  man  bought  and  sold  to  himself, 
paid  the  money,  and  gave  the  atamttanu*  Arh. 
A'cas.  R.  J.  [xcpe.  Sax.]  A  quantity  of 
land  containing  in  length  forty  perches, 
and  four  in  breadth,  or  four  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty  square  yards. 

DUt. 

Search  evtty  acre  in  the  high-grown  field. 

And  bring  him  to  our  eye.  Sbah^tare, 

A'caiD.  adj.  [aca-f  Lat.]  Of  a  hot  biting 

taste ;  bitter;  so  as  to  leave  a  painfiS 

heat  upon  the  organs  of  taste. 

Bitter  and  atrid  mfler  only  by  ^e  sharp  par- 
Cklea  of  the  first  being  involved  in  a  greater 
^laoiity  fifga  thaa  those  of  the  last.      Arkm$L 
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AcRiMo'Kious.  adj.  Abounding  witih 
acrimony;  sharp;  corrosive. 

If  gall  cannot  be  rendered  ^rimmiout,  and 
bitter  of  itself,  then  whatever  acrimony  or  ama^ 
ritude  redounds  in  it,  must  be  from  the  admix- 

.  turc  of  melancholy.       Harvey  on  Contumftiomt, 

A'CRIMON Y.  «.  /.  [aerimonia,  Lat.] 

I.  Sharpness ;  corrosive ness. 

There  be  plants  that  have  a  milk  in  them 
when  they  are  cut ;  as  figs,  old  lettuce,  sow- 
thistles,  spurge.  The  cause  may  be  an  inception 
of  putrefaction :  for  those  miiks  have  all  an  acri' 
OTony,  though  one  would  think  they  should  be 
lenitive.  Baeon*j  Natural  History^ 

The  chymists  define  salt,  from  some  of  its 
properties,  to  be  a  bodv  fusible  in  the  fire,  con- 
gealable  again  by  cold  into  brittle  glebes  or 
crystals,  soluble  m  water,  so  as  to  disappear,  not 
malleable,  and  having  something  in  it  which  a^ 
fects  the  organs  of  taste  with  a  sensation  ofa^ri- 
mofiy  or  sharpness.  Arhuibnot. 

a.  Sharpness  of  temper;  severity;  bitter- 
ness of  thought  or  language. 

John  the  Baptist  set  himself,  with  much  aerU 
mouy  and  indication,  to  baffle  this  senseless  ar- 
rogant conceit  of  theirs,  which  made  them  huff 
at  the  doctrine  of  repentance,  as  a  thing  below 
them,  and  not  at  aU  belonging  to  tbem.    South, 

A'CRiTUDE.  If.  J.  [from  acrid.']  An  acrid 
taste  ;  a  biting  heat  on  the  palate. 

In  green  vitriol,  with  its  astringent  and  sweetish 
tastes,  is  jomed  some  aeritudt.        Cretv*i  Mv*, 

AcRo  AM  a^t  ic  A  JL.  04^*.  [a'xfoito/uiai,  Ihear.] 
Of  or  perUining  to  deep  learning  :  the 
opposite  of  exotericaL 

Ackoa'TICKS.    n,    U     [««aoaT»iai]     Arf- 

stotle's  lectures  on  the  more  nice  and 
principal  parts  of  philosophy,  to  which 
none  but  friends  and  scholars  were  ad- 

,    mittcdbf  him. 

AcRO'NYCAL.fl^'.  [from  bV^,  J«W»W//, 
and  y*-/!,  naxx  importing  the  beginning 
of  night.]  A  term  of  astronomy,  applied 
to  the  stars,  of  which  the  rising  ok 
•ctting  is  called  acronycaU  when  they 
either  appear  above  or  sink  below  the 
horizon  at  the  time  of  sunset.  It  is  op- 
posed to  cosmical. 

AcRo'KYCALLV.  adj.  [from  acrwiycalJl 
At  the  acronycal  time. 
^  He  is  tempestuous  in  the  susgrner,  when  he 
rises  heliacally,  and  rainy  in  the  winter,  when  he 
t\a&%acrotiyeatty,  Drydeiu 

A^  R  OS  PI  RE.  If.  J.  [from  ttx^  and  cnm^.] 
A  shoot  or  sprout  from  the  end  of  seeds 
before  they  are  put  in  the  ground. 

Many  corns  wiU  smUt,  or  have  their  inilp 
turned  mto  a  substance  like  thick  cream;  anowil 
send  forth  their  substance  in  an  atrotpire,  Mort^ 

A'c  R  o  s  p  I R  £  D  .juirt.  adj.  Having  sprouts^ 
or  having  shot  out. 

For  want  of  turning,  when  the  malt  is  spread 
on  the  floor,  it  comte  and  sprouts  at  both  endsf 
which  is  called  acrotfired^  and  is  fit  only  for 
swine.  Mortimer, 

AcRo^ss.  adv.  [from  a  for  ar,  or  the 
f  rcsch  a,  as  it  is  used  in  a  traven^  and 
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tffjJJ  Athwart ;  laid  over  tomethhig 
ao  as  to  cro9ji  it. 

The  harp  hsth  the  condive  not  alon^  tht 
«riaga»bwt  aerars  the  strings;  and  no  harp  hath 
the  flouatf  so  mel&ig  and  proldnsed  as  the  Irish 

This  view'd,  but  not  enjoy'd,' with  arms  acro^t 
He  stood,  reflecting  on  his  country's  loss.  Bryd. 
There  is  a  set  of  artiskns,  who,  by  the  h^  of 
ieversl  poles,  which  thev  lay  acrost  each  others 
shoulders,  build  chemsel\'es  up  into  a  kind  of 
pyramid ;  so  that  you  see  a  pile  of  men  in  the  air 
at  four  or  live  rows  rising  one  above  another. 

Addhcn, 
AcR  o'sT  ic  K . «.  J.  [from*  x^®' and  r»x^  J 
A  poem  in  which  the  first  letter  of  every 
line  being  taken,  makes  up  the  name  of 
the  person  or  thiug  on  which  the  poem 
is  written. 
Acn.o^si\CK.adj\ 
I.  That  relates  to  an  acrostick. 
3.  That  contains  acro8ticks. 
,  X«eave  writing  plays,  and  choose  for  thy  oom^ 

mand 
Some  peaceful  province  in  acroxtui  land  : 
There  thou  may'st  wings  dispby,and  altars  raise. 
And  torture  one  poor  lyord  ten  thousand  Vays. 

DryJcn. 

A'CROTERS,  or  ACROTE'RIA,  n.  j. 
[from  «xiOf,  the  extremity  of  any  body.] 
Little  pedestals  without  bases,  placed 
at  the  middle  and  the  two  extremes  of 
pediments,  sometimes  serriog  to  support 
statues, 

7<>  ACT.  v.  n.  \a^o^  actum^  ^^t.} 

z.  To  be  in  action  ;  not  to  rest. 
He  hangy  between,  in  doubt  to  tfcf  or  rest.  />«/#. 

9.  To  pcrtbrm  the  proper  functions. 

Albeit  the  will  is  not  capable  of  being  com- 
pelled to  any  of  its  actings,  yet  it  is  capable  of 
being  made  to  act  with  more  or  less  difficulty,  ' 
according  to  the  different  Impressions  it  receives 
from  motives  or  objeas.  Souths 

3.  To  practise  arts  or  duties ;  to  condttct 
pne's  self* 

'Tisplain  that  she,  who  for  a  kingdom  now 

Would  sacrifice  her  love,  and  break  her  vow, 

Kot  out  of  love,  but  interest,  acts  ak>ne, 

And  would,  ev'n  in  my  arms,  lie  thinking  of 

a  throne.       Dr^fMi  Confutst  of  Granada, 

The  desire  of  happmess,  and  the  coustraim  it 

|m  upon  us  to  act  for  it,  nobody  accounts  an 

sliridgmem  of  liberty.  Locke, 

The  splendor  of  his  office,  is  the  token  of  that 

taoed  character  which  he  inwardly  bears :  and 

«lio  of  these  ought  constandy  to  put  him  in 

"Imnd  of  the  other,  and  excite  him  xoact  up  to 

ac,thtough  the  whole  course  of  his  administrauqp. 

Atterhury*4  Sermotit, 

^h.  is  our  part  and  duty  to  co-operate  with  this 

|Me,  vigorously  to  exert  those  powers,  and  act 

W'to  those  advantages  to  which  it  restores  us. 

He  has  given  eyes  to  the  blindf  and  feet  to  the 

kuw.  Rogtn*  Strmws, 

4.  To  produce  effects  in  some  passive  sub- 
ject. 

Hence  'tis  we  wait  the  wond'nius  ctuae  to  find 
How  body  a€tt  upon  iniipassive  mind.        Gmrtb. 

The  stomach,  the  intestines,  the  muscles  of 
tins  lower  beUyi  all  «^  upon  tht  aliment;  besides 


ACT 

(be  ^  tt  not  sudted,  hot  sqneeied  into  tb» 
mouths  of  the  lacteals,  by  the  acd<m  of  tb^ 
fil«ret  of  the  guts.  Arhntbmd  m  AlimaOi. 

To  Act.  V.  a. 

2.  To  bear  a  borrowed  character,  at  a 
stage-player. 

Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise ; 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies. 

a.  To  counterfeit ;  to  feign  by  action. 
His  former  trembling  once  again  renew'd, 
\v  ith  act^  fear  the  vilhun  thus  pumicd.     DryJi 

3.  To  actuate  ;  to  put  in  motion  j  to  re- 
gulate the  movements. 

Most  people  in  the  world  are  Mf<^by  levity 
and  humour,  by  strange  and  irrational  ^ange^ 

Perhaps  they  are  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  as  covet- 
ous as  Demas,  as  false  as  Judas,  and  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  conversation  aa^  and  are  atttJ,  not 
by  devotion,  but  design.  SoMth. 

We  suppose  two  distinct,  incommunicable  con- 
sciousnesses acting  the  same  body,  the  one  con- 
standy by  dav,  rfje  other  by  night ;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  the  same  consciousness  aOing  by  in- 
tervals two  distinct  bodies.  Zodkk 
Act.  n,  j,  [actum,  Lai.'} 
I.  Something  done;  a  deed;  an  exploit* 
whether  good  or  ill. 

A  lower  place,  not  well,     • 
May  make  too  great  an  act/ 
Better  to  leave  undone,  than  by  our  deed 
Acauire  too  high  a  fame.  Shahptmrt^ 

The  conscious  wretch  most  all  his  ««#  reveals 
Loth  to  confess,  unable  to  conceal  ;^ 
From  the  lirst  moment  of  his  vital  breath, 
To  his  last  hour  of  unrcpenting  death.     Drjdemm 
a.  Agency ;  the  power  of  producing  aa 
cflcct. 

I  will  try  the  forces 
Of  these  thy  compounds  on  such  creatures  as 
wc  count  not  worth  the  hanging ;  but  none  htt» 

man; 
To  try  the  vigour  of  them,  and  apply 
Allay  raents  to  their  act ;  and  by  them  gather 
Their  several  virtues  and  eflfects.  SlmJhf^ 

3.  Action  ;  the  performance  oiF  exploits  z 
production  of  effects. 

*Tis  so  much  in  your  nature  to  do  good,  that 
your  life  is  but  one  continued  a«f  of  pLciw  be* 
netits  on  many,  as  the  sun  is  always  carrytae  his 
light  to  some  part  or  other  of  the  world. 

Who  forth  from  nothing"  caU'd  this  com«lv 

frame,  ^ 

His  will  and  ^,  his  word  and  work,  the  seme^ 

4.  The  doing  of  some  particular  thbg^  ^ 
step  taken  ;  a  purpose  executed. 

This  d^  persuades  me. 
That  this  remodon  of  the  duke  and  her. 
Is  practice  only.  SkO^tmrm, 

5.  A  state  of  reality ;  effect. 

The  seeds  of  herbis  and  plants  at  the  first  are 
not  in  act,  but  in  possibihty,  that  which  tHev 
afterwards  grow  to  be.  HaaJ-^r^ 

God  alone  excepted,  who  actually  and  ev«r«l 
lastingly  is  whatsoever  he  may  be,  and  wlUcla 
cannot  hereafter  be  that  which  now  he  is  not  • 
all  other  things  besides  are  somewhat  in  poKsabi* 
Uty,  which  a*  yet  thejr  are  not  JB««.      Kpi*^. 


ACT 

Sure  thej  're  conscious 
Of  seme  intended  mischief,  and  are  fled 
To  put  it  into  aa,  Denbam*/  Sophy. 

6.  Incipient    agency ;    tendency   to  an 
effort. 

Her  leg*  were  buskin'd,  and  the  left  before» 
hA^toahooc;  a  silver  bow  she  bore.     Drydetu 

;.  A  parUof  a  play»  during  which  the  ac- 
tion proceeds  without  intermption. 
Many  never  doubt  but  the  whole  condition 
required  by  Christ,  the  repentance  he  came  to 
preadi,  wiU,  in  that  last  scene  of  their  last  act^ 
nninediately  before  the  exit,  be  as  opportunely 
and  acceptably  peifonned,  as  at  any  other  point 
of  their  uves.  Hammiond's  Pundamentals. 


Fire  4uU  are  the  just  measure  of  a  play.  Rote. 
I.  A  decree  of  a  court  of  justice^  or  editt 
of  a  legislature. 

They  make  edicts  for  usury  to  support  usurers, 
repeal  daily  any  wholesome  a«/  established  against 
die  rich,  and  pifovide  more  piercing  statutes  daily 
to  chain  up  and  restrain  the  poor.  Shah, 

You  that  are  king,  though  he  do  wear  the 


Have  caus'd  him,  by  new  act  of  parliament, 
To  Uot  out  me.  Sbaiapcare**  Henry  TI. 

9.  Record  of  judicial  proceedings. 

Judidal  acts  are  aH  those  niatten  which  relatt 
to  judidal  proceedings ;  and  being  reduced  into 
writing  by  a  public  notary,  are  recorded  by  the 
authority  of  the  judge.  ^y^'jf*- 

A'cTjoK.  «.  J.  [action^  Fr.'  aetiot  Lat.] 
1-  The  quality  or  state  of  acting:  opposite 
to  frit. 

O  noble  English !  that  could  entertain 
With  half  their  forces  the  full  power  of  France ; 
And  let  another  half  sund  laughing  by, 
All  out  of  work,  and  cold  for  eution,         SheJup. 

4.  An  act  qr  Aiing  done ;  a  deed. 

^This  aUicH^  I  now  go  on, 
Is  for  my  better  grace.  Sbahpeare**  Wini,  Tale. 
God  never  accepts  a  cood  inclination  instead  of 
a  good  astkm<t  where  that  action  may  be  done ; 
Bay,  so  mudi  the  ixmtrary,  that  if  a  good  m- 
dmation  be  not  seconded  by  a  good  action^  tht 
want  of  t!ut  aetna  is  made  so  much  the  more 
criminal  and  inexcusable.  Swtb. 

%'  Agency;  operation. 

It  b  better,  therefore,  that  the  earth  should 
■Kwe  about  its  own  center,  and  make  thoee  use- 
fid  vidsstudes  of  night  and  day,  than  expose 
liways  the  same  ade  to  the  aethm  of  the  sun. 

BntUy. 

He  Ims  settled  laws,  and  laid  down  rules,  con* 

ftirmable  to  which  natural  bodies  are  governed  in 

their  admu  upon  one  anodier.  Cbeynt. 

4*  The  series  of  events  represented  in  a 

Thia  MtffiM.sfaoold  have  three  qnalificadons. 
Knt,  it  should  be  but  one  acthn  ;  secondly,  it 
should  be  an  entire  o^'en;  and,  thirdly,  it  diould 
be  a  great  aOiam.  ^U£sw. 

5.  Gesticulation  I  the  accordance  of  the 
motioat  of  the  body  with  the  words 
ipoken :  a  part  of  oratory. 

^He  that  speaks  doth  gripe  the  hearer'swrisC^ 
tHnle  he  that  hears  makes  fearful  aetiam 
With  wrinkled  brows.  Shaief.  King  Jotn, 

Our  orators  are  observed  to  make  use  of  Utt 
geatiire  or  tfctipa  thaa  thoae  of  other  countries. 

VOLL 


ACT 

6.  [In  law.]  It  is  used  with  the  prepo- 
sition againjt  before  the  person,  and^r 
before  the  thing. 

^^i«w  are  personal,  real,  and  mixt :  odiM  per» 
sonal  belongsto  a  man  agauut  another,  by  reasoo 
of  any  contract,  ofience,  or  cause  of  like  force 
with  a  contract  or  offence,  made  or  done  by  him* 
or  tome  other  for  whose  fact  he  is  to  answer* 
Action  real  is  given  to  any  man  against  another, 
that  possesses  the  thing  required  or  sued  for  ia 
his  own  name,  and  no  other  man's.  A&ion  mixt 
is  that  which  lies  as  well  againjt  or  for  the  thing 
which  we  seek,  as  against  tne  person  that  hath  it ; 
called  mixtf  because  it  hath  a  mixt  respea  both  to 
the  thing  and  to  the  person. 

Aetion  is  divided  mto  civil,  penal,  and  mixt. 
Aetion  dvil  is  that  which  tends  only  to  the  re* 
covery  of  that  which  is  due  to  us ;  as  a  sum  of 
money  formerly  lent.  Action  penal  is  that  which 
aims  at  some  penalty  or  punishment  in  the  party 
sued,  be  it  corporal  or  pecuniary :  as,  in  com* 
mon  law,  the  next  friends  of  a  man  febnioudy 
slain  shall  pursue  the  law  agauut  the  murderer. 
Action  mixt  is  that  which-  seeks  both  the  thra^ 
whereof  we  are  deprhred,  and  a  penalty  also  ^ 
the  unjust  detaining  of  the  same« 

Aetion  upon  the  ease,  ia  an  aetion  given  for  re* 
dress  of  wrongs  done  without  force  against  any 
man,  bjbw  not  specially  provided  for.        1 

.  Aetion  upon  the  statute^  is  an  aetion  brought 
against  a  man  upon  breach  of  a  statute.    CovtelL 

There  was  never  msn  could  have  a  juster 
action  against  filthy  fortune  than  I,  since,  all 
other  tmngs  bebg  granted  me,  her  blindness  b 
the  only  lett.  Sidney, 

For  our  reward  then, 
Hrst,  an  our  debtt  are  paid ;  dangers  of  law, 
Aetions,  decrees,  judgments,  against  us  quitted. 
£em  yons^m 

7.  In  the  plural,  in  France,  the  same  as 

stocks  in  England. 
A^CTioKABLE.  adj.  [hom  actbti.'i  That 
admits  an  action  in  law  to  be  bronght 
against  it ;  punishable. 

His  process  was  formed ;  whereby  he  was 

found  guilty  of  nought  else,  that  I  could  leam» 

which  was  actUmaUe^  but  of  ambition.     Hawet, 

No  man's  face  is  tfclioiiaAi^:  these  singularities 

are  interpreuble  firom  more  mnocent  causes. 

CoUleru 

A^cTioNART,orA'CTiONisT.ii.x.  [from 
action.']  One  that  has  a  share  In  actions 
or  stocks. 

AUCTION-TAKING,  atlj.  Accustomcd  to 
resent  by  means  of  law ;  litigious. 

A  knave,  a  rascal,  a  filthy  wprsted-stocklng 
knave ;  a  Uly-liver'd  actien'-taking  knave.  Sbatsf* 

Act  IT  ACTION,  n.  s.  [from  actito,  Lat.] 
Action  quick  and  freouent.  Diet. 

To  A'cTivATB.  v.  a.  [from  active.^  To 
make  active.  This  word  is  perhaps 
used  only  by  the  author  alleged. 

As  snow  and  ice,  especially  being  holpen,  and 
theur  Cold  aerated  w  nitre  or  nit,  will  turn 
water  into  ice,  and  that  in  a  £ew  hours;  so  ic 
may  be,  it  will  turn  wood  or  sdff  dsy  into  stooe, 
inbngerthne.  Bacoiu 

A^c  T I V  B .  adj.  [actinjius  hat."}  • 

s.  That  has  the  power  or  quality  ^ 
acting* 


ACT 

These  ^aitidet  have  not  oaly  a  vit  i/urtisf 

^accoiODaiiied  with  such  passive  laws  of  motion  at 
naturally  result  from  tnat  force,  but  also  thej 
are  moved  by  ceruin  tff//vr  jninctples,  such  as  la 
that  of  gravttyy  and  that  which  causes  fermenta- 
.tiob,  and  the  cohesioa  of  bodies.  Nrtviom, . 

2.  That  which  actd,  opposed  to  passitfc^  or 
that  which  sufTers. 

•^When  an  even  flame  vtrt  hearts  did  touch. 
His  office  was  indulgently  to  fit 
'.  Actiwi  to  passives,  correspondency 
Only  his  sul^ect  was.  Dtn/if, 

If  yoo  think  that,  by  mukiplving  the  addi- 
tamcnts  in  t"he  same  proportion  that  you  multi* 
ply  the  ore,  the  wofk  will  follow,  you  may  be 
deceived-:  for  quantity  in  the  passive  will  add 
tnore  resistance  than  the  quantity  in  the  acfhe 
VwUl  add  force.  Baton, 

2'  Busy ;  engaged  In  action :  opposed  to 
iJIe  or  jedcntary%  or  any  sjate  of  which 
the  duties  are  performed  only  by  the 
mental  powers. 

1u  virtuous  action  that  must  praise  bring  forth* 
Without  which,  slow  advice  is  litde  v^ortn ; 
Yet  they  who  give  good  counsel,  praise  deserve, 
Tho*  in  die  acthn  part  diey  cannot  serve.  Dcnbtm, 
4.  Practical ;  not  merely  theoipettcal. 

The  world  hath  had  in  tnese  men  fresh  expe- 
xience,  how  dangerous  such  aetive  errors  are. 

HooJkr, 
.5.  Nimble  ;  apile ;  quick* 

Some  bend  tne  stubborn  bow  for  victory ; 
Andsome  with  dans  their  active  sinews  try.  Dryd. 
6.  In  grammar. 

A  verb  aOive  b  that  which  signifies  action ;  as; 
I  Uaeh,  Clarkti  Latim  Grammar, 

A'CTiVELY,  adn),  [from  activt,"}  In  an 
active  manner ;  busily ;  nimbly.  In  an 
active  ugnification ;  as,  tife  word  u  ujed 
actively. 
A'CTiTENEss.  n.  /.  [from  actiw.'\  The 
quality  of  bein|^  active ;  quickness ; 
nimbleness.  This  is  a  word  more  rarely 
used  than  activi/y. 

What  strange  agility  and  actUienm  do  our 
common  tumblers  and  dancers  on  the  rope  attain 
to,  by  contimial  exercise.  IVilkint*  Math.  Mag. 
AcTi'viTY.  n.  J,  [from  active. '\  The 
quality  of  being  active  :  applied  either 
to  things  or  persons. 

Salt  put  to  ice,  as  in  the  producing  of  the  ar- 
tificial ice,  increaseth  the  activity  of  cold.  Baton, 

Our  adversary  will  not  be  idle,  though  we  are ; 

he  watches  eveiy  turn  of  our  soul,  and  incident 

of  our  life :  ana,  if  we  remit  our  actiyity^  will 

take  advantage  of  our  indolence.  Jtogert, 

A'CTOR.  n,  s,  {actor^  Lat.] 

X.  He  that  acts  or  performs  any  thing. 

The  virtues  of  either  age  may  correct  the  de- 
fects of  both :  and  good  for  succession,  that  young 
men  may  be  learner^  while  men  in  age  are 
9ct9rt,  Bacon, 

He  who  writes  an  Encomium  Neronis,  if  he 
doe^  it  heartily,  is  himself  but  a  transcript  of 
Nero  in  his  mind,  and  would  gladly  enough  see 
such  pranks,  aa  he  was  famous  for,  acted  again, 
thou^  he  dares  not  be  the  actor  of  them  himself. 

SoutJ!,, 

^  He  that  pc;-sboate8  a  character}  a  stagc- 
playcr. 


ACT 

Woiild  you  have 
Such  an  Herculean  acUr  m  the  scene, 
And  not  this  hydra  ?  They  must  sweat  ^  Uti 
To  fit  their  properties,  than  t'  express  thev  parts' 
Ben  Jmt90. 
VThen  a  good  actor  doth  his  part  present, 
In  every  act  he  our  attention  vaws, 
That  at  the  last  he  may  findjust  appbuse.  Dnttm. 
These  fake  beaudes  of  the  suge  ere  no  more 
lasdng  than  a  rainbow ;  when  the  actor  ceases 
to  shine  upon  them,  they  vanish  in  a  twinkling. 
hrydent  Spanish  Friar. 
A'cTREss.  n,  J,  [actrice,  Fr.] 
I.  She  that  performs  any  thing. 

Virgil  has,  indeed,  admitted  Fame  as  tn 
actress  in  the  JSneid;  but  the  part  she  acts  is 
very  short,  and  none  of  the  most  admired  cii' 
cumsunces  of  that  divine  work.  Ad£sm, 

We  sprights  have  just  such  natures 
We  had,  for  all  the  world,when  human  creatures; 
And  therefore  I,  that  was  an  actress  here, 
Play  all  my  trick$  in  hell,  a  goblin  there.  Drjin. 
a.  A  v^'oman  that  plays  on  the  stage. 
A'CTUAL.  adj.  [actutU  Fr.] 
z.  That  comprises  action. 

In  this  shimbry  atptation,  besides  her  walking 
and  other  actual  perrormances,  what,  at  any  time, 
have  you  heard  ner  say  ?  Siakt^art* 

a.  Really  in  act;  not  merely  potential. 
Sin,  there  in  pow'r  before 
Once  actual  t  now  in  body,  and  to  dwell 
Habitual  habitant.*  Jlf  i/fi/.. 

3.  In  act ;  not  purely*  in  speculation. 
For  he  that  but  conceives  a  crime  in  thought, 
Contracts  the  danger  of  an  actual  {!ault : 
Then  what  must  he  expect,  that  stiU  proceeds 
To  finish  sui,  and  work  up  thoughts  to  deeds. 

Drydi^ 
Actua'litv.  >f.  J.  [from  nchtaL']    The 
state  of  being  actual. 

The  actuality  of  these  sptrttoal  quahtiesistbnt 
imprisoned,  though  their  potentialitv  be  not  quite 
destroyed ;  and  thus  a  crass,  extended,  impene- 
trable, passive,  divisible,  umntelUgent  substaivcc 
is  generated,  which  we  call  noatter.  CheyM. 

A'ctually.  fl^v.  [from  tfr/tttf/.]  In  act; 
in  efTedl ;  really. 

^    AU  mankind  acknowledge  themselves  aUe  and 

'  sufficient  to  do  many  things,  which  cutusUy  they 

'  never  do.  S»»t<^< 

Read  one  of  the  Chronicles,  and  you  will  think 

you  were  reading  a  history  of  the  kings  oflsrjel 

or  Judah,  where  the  historians  were  aetuaUy\t.' 

spired,  and,  where,  by  a  particular  scheme  cf 

providence,  the    kings  were   discineuished  by 

jud^ents  or  blettings,  according  as  tney  protrjo* 

ted  idolatry,  or  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 

/tddis0i. 

Though  our  temporal  prospects  should  be  full 

of  danger,  or  though  the  days  of  soKtcyw  ^ouHd 

.  actually  overtake  us,  yet  still  we  must  repose 

ourselves  o&  God«  Jtcgm. 

A'CTUA LN ESS.  «./.  [from  flCft«l/.l  TU 
quality  of  being  actual. 

A'CTUARY.  n,  J,  lactuarktj.  I^t.]  The 
register  who  compiles  the  minutes  o 
the  proceedings  or  a  coort  :  a  term  o 
the  civil  law. 

Suppose  the  judee  should  say,  that  he  wou' 
have  the  keepu^  a  the  acts  of  court  remain  ^'-^ 
him^  and  the-  notary  w)fl  hkve '  Che  cuftod^  . 
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tbeBviih  himself:  censinly,  in  this  caie,  th^ 
^^ry  or  writer  of  them  ought  to  be  preferred. 

Aytifi, 
Te  A'CTDATE,  v.  a.  [from  agOf  actumt 
latj  To  put  into  action;  to  invigo- 
rate or.incrcaac  the  powers  of  motion. 

The  Jj^t  made  by  Aisamnuldepiiuis  upon  i 

liviag  spirit,  jnd  seems,  by  some  vital  irradiation, 

to  be  ttduaied  into  this  lustre.  £nvm. 

Such  is  every  man,  who  has  not  aetuated  the 

trace  ^e&  hun,  to  the  subduing  of  every  reign- 

««  an.  Decay  ff  Piety, 

Men  of  th*  greatest  alnHties  are  most  fired 

with  nabiaoo ;  sad,  on  the  contrary,  mean  and 

Morrow  ninds  are  the  leutaehtaiHl  \yy  it.  Ad£sM, 

Our  passions  are  the  springs  whicn  oftuaU  the 

powets  of  our  nature.  Rweru 

A'CTUATB.  adj,  [from  the  verb.]  Put  into 

.    action ;  animated ;  broueht  into  effect. 

The  scthrc  informations  of  the  intellect,  filling 

the  passive  reception  of  the   wiU,  like  form 

dosing  with   matter,  grew  actuate  into  a  third 

sod  dittinct  perfection  of  practice.  Bviah, 

AcTuo'sE.  adj,    [from  art.]   That  has 

strong  powers  of  action  s  a  word  little 

used. 

7fl  A'cwATE.    o^.  a.   lacu§f  Lat«]    To 

filuirpen;  to  invigorate  with  any  po^ifcn 

of  sharpness. 

Immoderate  feeding  upob  powdered  bee^ 
pickled  meats,  and  debauchim;  with  stronc  wines, 
do  inflame  and  aeuatt  the  blood»  whcreoy  it  .is 
apadtated  to  corrode  the  lu^igs. 

Harvey  on  CMtvmfitontt 

Acc'LEATE.'fl^*.  [aftdeatuit  Lat.]  That 
has  a  point  or  sting ;   prickly ;   that 
terminates  in  a  sharp  point. 
AQTMEN.  n.i.   [Lat.J  a  sharp  point; 
firurativelyy  quickness  of  intellects. 

The  word  was  much  afiected  by  the  learned 

Aristarchut  in  common  cooversation,  to  sisn^ 

genius  or  nstural^nraMii.  Pope, 

Acv'mvAT&D.  parttc^.tulj*  Ending  in 

a  Doint ;  sharp  ^pointed. 

This  is  not  a£umUat»d  and  pointed,  as  in  the 

rest,  but  seemech^  as  it  were,  cut  oC       Bromath 

I  appropriate  this  word,  NoUm*  tanren^  to  a 

small  round  tf^MMviivaAR^  tubercle,  which  hath  not 

much  pain,  utiless  touched  or  rubbed,  or  ei« 

ispemtedbytopicks.  ffhtmmt^ 

ACUTE,  ad;,  [acutus,  Lat.] 

I.  Shayp ;  ending  in  a  point :  opposed  to 

chttut  or  Uunt, 

Having  the  ideaa  of  an  obtuse  and  an  scmU 
anded  triangle,  both  drawn  from  eoutl  bases 
and  between  penllelsy  1  can,  by  intuitive  know- 
ledge, perceive  the  one  not  to  be  the  othesr,  but 
cusaot  that  way  know  whether  they  be  equal 

Lode* 
a.  In  a  figurative  sense,  applied  to  men, 
ingenious;    penetrating:   opposed  to 
dull  or  jtupid. 

ThBsaatmoAiofukm  aisther,  amoM  many 
very  £ae  thoughts*  and  uaeommao  rsMcsiaoa, 
has  started  the  Dotioii  of  s«ewg  sH  thiqgs  ia  Ood. 

-     Z9tii» 
3>  Spoken  of  the  senses,  vigorous;  power- 
ful in'  operation. 

Vere  our  senses  altered,  and  OMide  nuA 
(Quicker  and  aevitr,  the  appenesMSsnd  outward 
scheme  of  thingi  wooU  have  fiute  another  ftee 
teua.  •'  '" 
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4*  jicvie  disease*  Any"  disease*  Wkich  & 
attended  with  an  increased  velocity  or 
bloody  and  terixiinatea  In  a  few  days  i 
opposed  to  chronicali  !^ncf* 

5.  jiciUe  accent;  that  Which  raises  or 
shai^ns  the  voice. 

Acu'TiiLY.  adv.  [from  <f«tffi]  Aftei*  an 
acute  manner ;  sharply :  it  is  used  «• 
well  in  thc'figurativc  as  primitive  sense. 

He  that  will  look  into  many  parts  Of  Asia  and 
America,  will  find  men  reason  there,  perhSpst 
as  a^ytely  as  himself,  who  yet  never  heard  of  a 
syllogism.  ^  JLoch* 

Acl' r  E  N  fi ss«  n*  j.  [from  acute] 

I.  Sharpness. 

a.  Force  of  intellects. 

They  would  not  be  so  apt  to  thuik,  that  there 
could  be  nothing  added  to  the  acuteueu  and  pe« 
hetration  of  theu*  uhderstahdings.  Loch*, 

3.  Quickness  and  vigour  of  senses. 

u  eyes  so  framed  could  not  view  at  once  thd 
hand  and  the  hour-phite,  their  owher  eould  not 
be  benefited  by  that  aeuteneit\  which,  whllk  it 
discovered  the  secret  contrivance  of  the  machine^ 
made  him  lose  its  use.  Zsfir* 

4.  Violence  and  speedy  crisis  of  a  malady* 

We  apply  present  remedies  according  to  indl- 
cadons,  respecting  rather  the  acutenest  of  the 
disease,  and  precipitancy  of  the  occasion,  thad 
the  rising  and  setting  of  stars*  Brown* 

5.  Sharpness  of  sound. 

This  a»^Mr»/ of  sound  will  sh^  that  whOstf 
to  the  eye,  the  bell  seems  to  be  st  rest,  yet  the 
tninutepaitaof  it  continue  in  a  very  brisk  mo« 
tion,  without  which  they  could  not  strike  the  air« 

B9yU* 
Aoa'cted.  part.    adj\  ladacttu.   Lat.] 
Driveh  by  force :  a  Word  little  us^d« 
The  verb  adact  is  not  used.  JOiet* 

A'OAGB.  IT.  /.  ladagiMPiif  Lat.]  A  maxim 
handed  down  frt>m  antiquity ;  a  pro* 
verb. 

Shillow  uaimproyed  intellects  are  contdsiie 
pretenders  to  eertamty;  as  if,  contrary  to  the 
^dago^  scieiice  had  no  friend  but  ignorance. 

FmefruhsofleSming!  old  antbhiousfbot* 
Dar'st  thou  apply  that  adage  of  the  school. 
At  if  'ds  nothing  worth  that  lies  conceal*^ 
And  sdence  isnot  science  tlUreveal*d  f   Drydm* 

ADAGIO,  n.  s.  [Italian,  at  leisure.}  A 
.  term  used  by  musicians,  to  mark  a  slow 
time.' 

AT>AMANT. ».  j.  \adamas^  Lat.  from 
»  and  IdiMv^  that  is  insvperahle^  infran^ 

z.  A  stonei  imagined  by  writersi  of  impc* 
netrable  hardness. 

So  great  a  fbar  nty  name  amongst  them  spread, 
Thatthey  suppos'dT  could  rend  bars  of^sted. 
And  ^um  in  pieces  pofttofa^SsM«a/.  '     Shaiu 

Satan,  with  vast  and  hau^ty  strides  sdvanc'dy 
Game  tow'ring,  arm'd  in  adamant  and  goM. 

Eternal  Bdties, 
Who  tulethfr  world  with  absolute  decrees. 
And  write  whatever  time  ihaU  briflc  topasS. 
With  pens  of  ddbneNf,  on  pistes  ofbrssf.  Drydf 
4.  The  diamond. 

HsrdBctsp  whereift  sooie  itoasi  excssd  sB 
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.Afttr  Much  lolitaruiefls,  fudoc,  or  lone  sdc* 

'  n'fea,  their  brains  were  adiiUt  and  their  bellies  is 

cm^^y  of  meat  as  their  heads  of  wit.    *  Burum* 

Thos  fu  the  poet;  but  his  briins  grow  mtUBtf 

'  And  aU  the"  rest  is  purelv  from  tliis  noddls. 

/  Drydnt. 

Tp  A^DDLB.  v«  a.  [from  a^W!i^»  aiii,']  To 

'..make  addle  f  to  corrupt ;  to  make  bar-, 

ren. 

•  This  is  also  evidenced  in  egp,  whereof  the 
toufid  ones  sink,  and  such  as  ire  addl^smm ; 
IS  do  also  those  that  are  termed  iypatumm,  or 

^wind-eg^s.  Brotoa. 

To  A'optE.  v.  II.  To  grow  ;  to  increase. 
Obsolete. 
"Where  ivy  embraceth  the  tree  very  sore, 
'  Kill  ivy,  else  tree  wiii  o^USb'  no  more.     Twser, 
A^oo  LS-P  AT  E  DMdJ^  Havingaddled  brains. 
See  Addle. 
.     Poor  slaves  m  metre,  dull  and  addU^aUd^ 
Who  rhyme  below  eveq  0*vid*s  psalms  trans* 
JatM.  J)rydm, 

To  ADpRE'SS^  V.  a.  iatUresser^YT.  from 
derefarf   Span,  from  dirigOf  directum^ 
*-Lat.3 

J.  To  prepare  one's  self  to  enter  upon  any 
M^on  ;  as»  i6r  addressed  hiniitelf  to  the 
•<iio«(.    It  has  to  before  the  thing. 

•  With  him  the  palmer  eke,  b  habit  s£l, 

•  Km9lt\[addrni  to  that  adventure  hard,  fmry  (X 
^>  It  lifted  up  its  head,  and  dkl  o^rwi  ^ 
itself  U  moti6n,  like  as  it  would  speak.     Sbaks, 

•  Theii  Tumus,  from  his  chariot  leapingUghc* 
JUdrts9*d  himself  on  |bot  u  single  fight. /)ry^.' 

a.  To  get  ready  ;  to  put  in  a  state  for  Im- 
'-  aaiiediate  use. 

-  They  feU.direcdy  on  the  English  battle; 
V  whereupon  the  earl  of  Warwick  addrttfd  his 
'.ine&/to  take  the  flank.  H^tj^vard, 

Duke  Frederick,  hearing  how  that  every  day 
« Men  of  great  worth  resorted  to  thjs  forest, 
,  •  Addrt*t*d  a  midity  power,  which  were  on  foot, 
'  In  his  own  conduct  purposely  to  take 
His  brother  her&  ^  Sbahpttnre, 

'  To-night  in  Harfleur  we  wfll  be  your  guest* 
To-morrow  for  the  march  we  ar^  mUrut. 

^.  To  apply  to  another  by  words,  with 
'  various  forms  of  construction. 

4;  Sometimes  without  a  ppeposition.  ^ 
Are  not  pur  orders  to  ^^^^tliesenstef  Addis. 

$%  Sometimes  with  /o. 
"  Addressing  to  PoUio,  his  great  patron,  and 
■  himself  no  vulgar  poet,  he  began  to  assert  bii 
native  character,  wfaioh  is  sublimity.  I>rjdfH. 
7«  such  I  woiild  uddrtsA  with  |ius  rooft  afiec- 
tjonate  petitjpn.  I^eeay  of  Pidy^ 

.    Amo^  the  crowd,  but  hx  above  the  rest, 

-   Young  .Turnus  to  the  beauteous  maid  tMrttt^ 

Xirydtn, 

6.  Sometimes  with  the  red  prpcal  pro-* 
noun ;  as,  hf  addressed  pintself  to  the 

^  general, 
i.  Sometimes  with  the  accusative  of  the 

.  fnatter  of  the  address,  which  m^  be  the 

•  nominative  to  the  passive. 

^.Tha  young  hero  W  addfused  Jus  prayers  10 

him  !br  his  assistance.  Lrydm^ 

The  prince  hhnscif,  with  awfbl  dread  possess*d, 

JJis  V9VH  to  great  Apc41o  thus  oddrest.  Drydm, 
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His  smi  was  common ;  hut,  above  the  rest. 
To  both  the  brother-princes  thus  addrest.  Dry  den. 
9.  To  address  [in  law]  is  ta  apply  to  the 
king  in  form. 

The  representathres  of  the  nation  in  parlia- 
ment, and  the  privy-council,  addressed  the  king 
to  have  it  reamed.  Swfi, 

Addre'ss.  «.  s.  [addressee  Fr.] 
2.  Verbal  application  to  any  one,  by  way 
of  persuasion ;  petition. 
Henry,  in  knots  mvolvine  Emma*s  name, 
'  Had  half  confess'd  and  half  conceal'd  his  flame 
Upon  this  tree;  and  as  the  tender  mark 
Grew  with  the  year,  and'widen*d  with  the  bark, 
Venus  had  heard  the  virgin's  soft  address^ 
That,  is  the  wound,  the  passion  might  increase. 

Prkr. 
■  Most  cf  the  persons,  to  whom  these  euUrestes 
.  are  made,  are  not  wise  and  skilful  judges,  but 
are  influenced  by  their  own  sinful  appetites  and 
.pasfiionsi  ^  ,  Iv  aits'  Improvtmemt  of  the  Mind. 
%t  Courtship. 

They  often  have  revealed  their  passioii  to  me; 

Boc,  tell  me,  whose  address  thou  tavour'st  most ; 

I  long  to  know^  and  vet  I  dread  to  hear  it.  Addisom, 

A  centleman,  WAom^  I  am  sure,  you  yourself 

would  have  approved,  made  his  addresses  to  me. 

^  Addisoii. 

$,  Manner  of  addressing  another ;  as,  we 
say,  a  meuf  of  a  happy  or  a  pleasing  ad' 
.  dress  /  a  man  of  an  atwkvMrd  address^ 
4»  SkiB ;  dexterity. 

I  could  produce  mnumerable  instances,  from 

my  own  oDservatiun,  of  events  imputed  to  the 

^profound  skill  and  address  of  a  minister,  which, 

m  reality,  were  either-mere  effects  of  negligence, 

'  weakness,  humour,  pas^itm,  or  pride,  or  at  best 

'  but  the  natural  course  of  things  left  tothemselvcs, 

S*  Manner  of  directing  i  letter :  a  sense 
chiefly  mercantile. 

Adore's3ER.  n.  s.  [from  address^l  The 
.person  that  addresses  or  petitions.' 

Addu'cent.  adj.  [addu^nsf,  I^tt"]  K 
word  Applied  to  those  muscles  that  bring 
forward,  close,  or  draw  together  the 
parts  ot  the  body  to  which  they  are 
ItDnexed.  ^iney^ 

To  ADDV'LC£,'Ufa.  laddoucirfVTf  duicu^ 

Lat.]    To  sweeten.    >Iot  in  use. 

*  Thus  did  the  Frendi  ambassadors,  with  great 

'  diew  of  their  king's  auction,  and  many  sugared 

.  words,  seek  to  pSduiee  ^  niatters  between  the 

two  kin^  Boeotts  Henry  TXiff 

A'DELiNG.  «,  J.  [from  8ct>el,  Sax.  illus^ 
"  trious.]  A  word  of  honour  among  the 
.  Angles,  properly  appertaining  to  the 
king's  children :  king  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, being  without  issue,  and  intend- 
ing to  make  Edgar  his  heirs  ealled  htm 
adeling*  CofvjelL 

^DE^MPTiOK.  II.  if   \adlmoy   adewn^tum^ 
Lat.]  Taking  away ;  privation.       Dict^ 

4d£mo^graphy.  «.  J.  [fifom  •**iivq»  and 
y^^.]  A  treatise  of  the  glands. 

ADE'pt,  5.  J.  [from  adepttUi  Lat«  that  i?, 

-  mdtbtm'arttm.'l  H«  that  is  compiletely 
9kifled  jiD  an  tb$  secrets  ^|u»  art«     \\ 
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is,  m  its  origtRal  signification^  appropri- 
ated to  the  chjmrstBf  but  is  now  ex- 
tended to  other  artists. 
71m  freserration  of  chastity  b  easy  to  true 
««/<i.  Poffe. 

Ade'ft.  adf.  Skilful ;  thoroughly  versed. 
If  there  lie  reaUy  such  adtfi  yjuioaophers  as 
we  are  told  of ,  I  am  apt  to  tkink,  that,  among 
their  arcana,  they  are  masters  of  exueroely  po- 
test menstruums.  B«yU. 
A'deq.u ATE.  aJj.  ladeguatuSfLnt.'}  Equal 
to ;  proportionate ;  correspondent  to* 
so  as  to  bear  an  exact  resemblance  or 
proportion.  It  is  used  generally  in  a 
figurative  sense,  and  often  with  the  par- 
ticle te. 

Contingent  death  seems  to  be  the  whole  adf 
fuate  objort  of  popular  courage;  but  a  necessary 
aed  unavddable  coffin  strikes  paleness  into  the 
stoutest  heart.  Harney  on  Comuaiftions, 

The  argoments  were  prc^r,  adequate^  and 
sufficient  to  compass  their  respective  ends.  South, 
Ail  our  simple  ideas  are  adeqaaU\  because, 
being  nothinc  but  the  effects  of  certain  powers  in 
tiongs,  fitted  and  ordained  by  God  to  produce 
such  sensations  in  ua,  they  cannot  but  bt  cor- 
roDpondent  and  adequaic  to  those  powers.  Locke, 
Those  are  adequate  ideas,  which  perfectly  re- 
present their  archet)rpes  or  objects.   Inadequate 
are  but  a  partial,  or  incomplete,  representation 
of  those  archetypes  to  which  they  are  deferred. 
fVatts*  Lo^iek, 

A'DEftUATELTT.  od'v,  \iTom  adequate^ 

I.  In  an  adequate  manner ;  with  justness 
of  representation ;  with  exactness  of 
proportion. 

Gratitude  consists  adequately  in  these  two 
thb|S;  fine,  that  it  is  a  debt;  and,  secondly, 
that  it  is  such  a  debt  as  is  left  to  every  man's  in- 
genuity whether  he  will  pay  or  no.  SotttB, 

:•  It  is  uaed  with  the  particle  to, 
,  Piety  is  the  secesiary  christian  virtue,  propor* 
^irnsd  adtamateiy  to  the  omniscieace  and  spiri- 
tuality of  toat  infinite  Deity.  Hammond, 

A'dequaten'Ess,  «.  J,  [from  adequaU,"] 
The  state  of  being  adequate ;  justness  of 
representation ;  exactness  of  proportion* 

ADEiPo'TiCK,  adj.  Not  absolute  ;  not 
derootick.  DUt, 

7#  ADHE'RE-  •u..«.  {adb^ree,  Lat.] 

I.  To  stick  tOi  as  wax  to  the  finger : 
with  to  before  the  thing. 

:  To  sticky  in  a  ^gurative  sense  ;  to  be 
cmi*!stent ;  to  hold  together. 

Why  every  thing  adheres  together,  that  no 
dnm  of  a  scruple,  no  scn|ple  of  a  scruple,  no 
ocredttlotta  or  vnaafe  ciroimatance-»t5Atfi/^aiif. 

3.  To  remain  firmly  fixed  to  a  party»  per- 
son, or  opinion. 

Good  gentlemen,  he  hath  much  talk'd  of  you ; 
And  sure  I  am,  two  men  t)iere  are  not  living 
To  whom  be  more  adheres,  Shahpearo,' 

Every  nan  of  sense  will  agrte  with  me,  that . 
«mgabvity  is  laudable,  when,  m  contradiaion  to 
s  muhitttde,  it  adberes  to  the  dictates  of  c<m- 
Kicnce,  mottdity,  and  honour.  BoyU, 

Ai»HE'*BNCii.  n,  u  [from  adhereJ\    See 

A^BiSlOli,. 
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t.  The  quality  of  adhering,  or  sticking; 
tenacity.     . 

%.  In'  a  figurative  sense^  fixedness  of  mind ; 
steadiness;  fidelity. 
The  firm  adherenee  of  the  Jews  to  their  re- 
ligion is  no  less  remarkable  than  their  dispersion  ; 
considering  it  as  persecuted  or  contemned  over 
the  whole  earth.  -  Addison, 

A  constant  adherence  to  one  sort  of  &et  mav 
have  bad  effects  on  any  constitution.  ArhtttB, 
'  Plain  good  sense,  and  a  firm  aSerence  to  the 
point,  have  proved  more  eflfectualthan  those  aytt^ 
which  are  contemptuously  called  the  spirit  of  ne- 
gociating.  Swfi, 

Adhe'kency.  ».  J.  [the  same  wfth  ad- 
herenee J\ 

I.  Steady  attachment. 

a.  That  which  adheres.    . 

Vices  have  a  native  adbereney  of  veiation.  ^  • 
Decay  of  Piety, 

Adhe'kzst, adJ,  [from  adbeft-^ 

X.  Sticking  to. 

Close  to  the  diff  with  both  h»  hands  he  clttng» 
And  stuck  adherent^  and  suspended  hung.  Pope* 

fl.  United  with. 

Modes  are  said  to  be  inherent  or  adherent t  that 
is,  proper  or  improper.  Adherent  ox  unproper 
modes  arise  dom  the  joining  of  some  accidental 
substance  to  the  chief  subject,  which  yet  may  be 
separated  from  it  1  so  whien  a  bowl  is  wet»  ok  a 

.  boy  is  clothed,  these  arc  adherent  modes;  for 
the  water  and  the  clothes  are  distinct  substances^ 
which  adhere  to  the  bowl,  or  to  the  boy.  JVattt: 

Adhe^rent.  «.  j.  [from  adhere.'] 

I.  The  person  that  adheres;  one  that  sup- 
ports the  cause,  or  follows  the  fortuQ;e» 
of  another :  a  follower  ;  a  partisan. 

Princes  must  ghre  protection  to  their  subje^s 
and  adherents,  WMn  worthy  occasion  shall  reouire 
it.  Raleigh, 

A  new  war  must  be  undertaken  upon  the  ad^ 
vice  of  those,  who,  with  their  partisans  and  ad* 
herentst  were  to  be  the  sole  gainers  by  it.  Swift, 

%.  Any  thing  outwardly  belonging  to  a 
person. 

When  they  cannot  shake  the  main  fort,  they 
must  try  if  they  can  poaess  themselves  of  the 
outworks,  raise  some  prejudice  afcainst  his  di9» 
cretkm*  ms  humour,  ius  carriage,  and  his  tztrm- 
sic  adherents.  Government  of  the  'foi-gue, 

AoHE^RER.  H,  s.  If rom  adhere,"]  He^that 
adheres. 

He  oucht  to  be  indulgent  to  tender  consciences ; 
but,  at  tne  same  time,  a  firm  adherer  to  the  esta- 
blished church.  .  Swj/L 
Adhe'siok.  n,  J,  \adhasio^  Lat.] 
I.  The  act  or  state  of  sticking  to  Bome>> 
thing.  Adhesion  is  generally  used  in  the 
natural,  ^nd  adherence  in  the  metapho- 
rical sense  ;  as,  the  adhesion  of  iron  to  the 
magttftt  and  adherence  of  a  client  to  his 
patron. 

Why  therefore  may  not  the  minute  parts  of 

.other  bodies,  if  they  be  conveniently  shaped  for 

(idMon,  stick  to  one  another,  as  well  as  stick  n>. 

this  spirit  f  Boyle. 

The  rest  consisting  wholly  in  the  sensble  con* 

figuration,  a$  smooui  and  rough }  or  ebt  morr« 
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«r  VbBtt  firm  adbami  of  the  {Mm,  u  hihrd  and 
aoft,  tou^  and  brittle,  are  obvious.  Locke, 

•^rave  that  all  things,  on  occasion» 
Love  union,  and  desire  adbaiw,  JPrior, 

9*  It  is  sometimes  taken,  like  adberetue^ 
figuratiyely,  for  firmness  in  an  opinion> 
'  or- steadiness  in  a  practice. 

The  same  want  of  tmcerity,  the  same  aAutom 
to  vioe»  and  avenion  from  |oodneas,  #iU  be 
eauaUy  a  reason  for  their  rgecting  any  proof 
whauoeTer.  Aturbttry, 

AdHe^sive.  A^r*.  \jaQm  adbesiott.']  Stick- 
ing; tenacious. 

If  ^ow,  ^et  sure,  adbetive  to  the  tract, 
Hac-«tc»ming  up.  TAosi/m. 

ro    ADHraiT.   V.    a.    [adhibeo^  Lat.] 
To  apply ; .  to  make  use  of. 

Salt,  a  necessary  ingredient  in  all  sacrifices, 
was  adbiktUdand  required  in  this  view  only  as 
an  emUem  of  purification.  Fitrbeu 

Ax>hibi'tion.  II.J.  [fromn^'&V.]  Ap- 
plication ;  use.  Diet. 
Adj A^CENCY. n.  J.  [from  dijaceo^\A\,.'\ 
X. The  state  c^lying  close  to  another  thing, 
a. That  which  is  adjacent.  See  Adja- 
cent. 

Because  the  Cape  hath  sea  on  both  sides  near 
It,  and  other  lands,  remote,  as  it  were,  equidi- 
stant from  it;  therefore,  at  that  point,  the  needle 
»  not  distracted  by  the  vicinity  t£  a^joteneut* 

Adj^'cevt.  adj.  iaJJacenSf  Lat]  Lying 
near  or  close ;  bordering  upon  some- 
thing. 

It  may  corrupt  within  itself,  although  no  part 
cf  it  issue  into  the  body  adjatemU  Baccn. 

Uniform  pellucid  mediums,  such  as  water, 
have  no  sensible  reflection  but  in  their  external 
superficies,  where  they  are  at^iteent  to  other  me- 
diums of  a  different  density-  '  Ntwtmi. 
Adja'ceht.  ».  i.  That  which  lies  next 
another. 

The  sense  of  the  author  goes  visibly  in  its  own 
train,  and  the  words,  receiving  a  determined 
sense  from  their  companions  and  adjaeemts,  will 
•  not  consent  to  give  countenance  and  colour  to 
what  must  be  supported  at  any  rate.  '  Loeh. 
Adia^pho&ous.  adj.  [a^de^.]  Neu- 
tral :  particularly  used  of  some  spirits 
and  sdtsi  which  are  neither  of  an  acid 
or  alkaline  nature.  -^'^Cf  * 

^  Our  adiapb^rw*  spirit  may  be  obtained,  by 
diatiOing  the  liquor  tnat  b  afiorded  by  woods  and 
divers  other  bodies.  Bayle. 

Adia'phory.  n.  J.  [ai^a^cia.']  Neutra- 
lity J  indifference. 
To  ADJE'CT.  V.  a.   [adfim^  Hdjectum^ 
Lat.]  To  add  to$  to  put  to  another 
thing. 
Adje'ction.  ».  /.  ladjecfiof  Lat.] 
I.  The  actof  adjecting,  or  adding, 
a.  The  thing  adjected,  or  added. 

That  imto  every  pound  of  sulphur,  an  ^ugettim 
of  one  ounce  of  quioisilver ;  or  unto  every  pound 
of  petre,  one  ounce  of  sal-ammoniac,  wiu  much 
intend  the  forcet  and  consequendy  the  report,  I 
find  BO  verity*  Brvwns  Volg*  Brmtn. 
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Adjecti'tiovs.  adj\  tfrom  adjectm.] 

Add^d ;  thrown  in  upon  the  rest. 
A'djective.  n.  J.  ladjectivum^  Lat.]  A 
word  added  to  a  noun>  to  signify  the 
addition  or  separation  of  some  quality, 
circumstance,  or  manner  of  being ;  as, 
go^df  body  are  adjectnoes^  because,  in 
speech,  thejr  arc  applied  to  nouns,  to 
modify  their,  signification,  or  intimate 
the  manner  of  existence  in  the  things 
'  signified  thereby.  Clarh. 

All  the  versification  of  Claudian  is  included 
within  the  compass  of  four  or  five  Imes ;  per- 
petually closing  his  sense  at  the  end  of  a  vene, 
and  that  verae  commonly  which  they  call  golden, 
or  two  substantives  ana  two  adjeetivu^  with  a 
verb  betwixt  them,  to  keep  the  peace.  DryUn. 
A'djectivbly.  ad'o.  [from  adjective.] 
After  the  manner  of  an  adjective :  a 
term  of  grammar. 
Adieu',  adv.  [from  a  Dieu,  used  cUipti- 
ca}Iy  for  a  Dieuje  vom  commended  used 
at  the  departure  of  friends.]  The  form 
of  parting,  origmall^  importing  a  com- 
mendation to  the  Divine  care,  but  now 
used,  in  a  popular  sense,  sometimes  to 
things  inanimate ;  farewell. 

Ne  gave  him  leave  to  bid  that  aged  sir© 
Adieu,  but  nimbly  ran  her  wonted  course. 

Use  a  more  spwcious  ceremony  to  the  ooble 
lords ;  you  restrained  yourself  within  the  list  of 
too  cold  an  adieu  ;  be  more  expressive  to  them. 

ShoAspeote^ 
While  now  I  take  my  bst  adieu^ 
Heave  thou  no  sigh,  nor  shed  a  tear ; 
Lest  yet  my  half-dos'd  eye  may  view 
.  On  earth  an  object  worth  its  care.  Prior, 

To  Adjo'in.  v.  a,  [adjoindrey  Fr.  ad/wtjm^ 
,    Lat.]     ^  J    s  * 

I.  To  join  to ;  to  unite  to  j  to  put  to. 
As  one,  who  long  in  populous  dty  pent. 
Forth  issuing  on  a  summer's  mom  to  breathe 
Among  the  pleasant  villages  and  hnaa 
Adjoin  d^  firom  each  thmg  met  conceives  delight. 

Corrections  or  improvements  should  be  as  re- 
marks tf^wii«/,  by  way  of  note  or  commentary, 
m  then- proper  places,  and  superadded  to  a  re- 
gular treatis^  *r./f/. 
a.  To  tasten  by  a  jomt  or  juncture. 
As  a  massy  wheel 
Fixt  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount. 
To  whose  huge  spoke  ten  thousand  leaser  thina 
Are  morttt'd  BXli  adjoined.                  Si^aJhpeare 

To  Adjo'in.  v.  h.  To  be  contiguous  to  ; 
to  lie  next,  so  as  to  have  nothine  be* 
tween,  ^ 

Th*  adjotning  fiine  th'  assembled  Greeks  ex. 
press  d. 
And  hunting  of  the  Caledonian  beasc     JDrmdkm, 

In  learning  any  thing,  as  Uttle  should  WWl 
Med  to  the  mind  at  once  as  is  possible  •  auwL 
thatbeine  understood  and  fiUly  mattered!  wo- 
ceed  to  the  next  odjoinimgMt  unknown,  simpW 
unperDlexed  proposition,  belonging  to  th«  nUt- 
ter  inland,  and  tending  to  the  dealing  wlST  k 
principally  designed,  *    ^ii 
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Tc  ADJOTJRN.  V.  a,  {adjwmerf  Fr.] 
I.  To  put  off  to  another  day*  naming  the 
time :  a  term  used  in  juridical  proceed- 
ing:i^  u  of  parliaments,  or  courts  of 

justice. 

The  quecQ  beinr  absent,  'tis  a  needful  fitness. 
That  we  at^m  this  coart  to  further  day.  Sbqh. 

By  the  king's  authoritv  alone,  and  by  his  writs, 
diey  are  assembled,  ana  by  him  alone  are  they 
prarqgued  and  dissohred ;  out  each  house  may 
a^wrn  lOdf.  Baton. 

».  To  put  oflf;  to  defer ;  to  let  stay  to  a 
future  time. 

Then,  Juoiter,  thou  king  of  gods, 
^Wlv  hast  tnou  thus  adjourn  d 

The  eraces  for  his  merits  due. 
Being  sll  to  dokwn  turn*d.  Shaispeare. 

OowB  high    the  goblett  with  a'  cheeifui 
draught : 
Eijoy  the  present  hour,  m^urm  the  futur* 
thougnt.  •   Drjdeni 

The  formation  of  aaima]$  bebg  foreign  to  my 
purpose,  I  shall  a^omrn  the  consideration  of  it  to 
uKXher  occasion.  V/oedtvard, 

Ad  J  o'u  R  N  M  E  N  T .  n.  /.  [aJJoumemetftf  Fr.-J 
I.  An  assig;nment  of  a  day^  or  a  puUing 
offtill  another  day.  ;   v 

AJjttnmaa  in  eyre^  an  appointment  of  a  day, 
vhen  the  justices  in  eyre  mean  to  sit  again. 

Coxvell, 

a.  Delay ;  procrastination  }  dismission  to 
a  fiiturc  time. 

We  win  and  we  wiD  not,  and  then  we  will  not 
spin,  and  we  w3].  At  this  rate  we  run  our 
lives  out  in  adjottrmmetit*  fWmi  time  to  time,  out 
ofa  fantastical  levity  that  holdf  us  off  and  on, 
l>«tM  Ut  hawk  and  buzxard.  U Estrange* . 

A'dipous.  44//.  iaai/iojMf  Lat.]  Fat.  JOict. 

A'oiT,  H.  i.  ioiiMvf^  l-atO  A  pasiage  for 
the  conveyance  of  water  under  ground; 
a  passage  under  ground  in  general :  a. 
term  amon|;  the  ihiners. 
For  convey uig  away  the  water,  they. stand  in 
tid  of  sundry  device*;  aa,  adifj^  pumps,  and 
wheels,  driven  by  a  gtTeam,and  interchangeably 
filling  and  e^ipcyinK  two  buckets.  Cartm» 

The  deh&  would  be  so^own.with  waters  (it* 
being  imposdble  to  make  any  aditt  or  sou^lis  to 
<lfaia  them)  that  no  gins  or -machines  coul^  suf- 
fice to  lay  and  keep  mem  dry.  Ray, 

Ad!'tio».  n.  s.  [from  adco^  aditumy  Lat.} 
The  act  of  going  tb  another.       .   Diet, 

7o  Anju'ocK.  v.  a.  [adjudicoy  Lat.] 

'•  To  giYc  the  thing  controverted  to  one 
of  the  parties  by  a  judicial  sentence  ; 
with  the  particle  to  before  the  person. 

The  way  of  disputing  in  the  schools  is  by  hi« 
sisin^  on  one  topical  argument ;  by  the  success 
cf  which,  victory  is  adjudged  to  the  opponent,  or 
dffrnrfam.  Loch, 

The  great  competitors  for  Rome, 
Cxfir  md  Pocnpey,  on  Pharsalian  plains, 
"Where  tteni  BeUona,  with  one  final  stroke,   ' 
^f^adj^dtht  empire  of  this  ^e  to  one.  Fhi/idi, 

a*  To  sentence*  or  condemn  to  a  punish- 
went :  with  to  before  the  thing. 

But  though  thou  art  ^jmdgidu  the  death ; 
xet  I  will  6vour  thee  in  what  I  can.     Sbahp. 

3'  Simply,  to  judge ;  to  decree }  to  deter* 
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He  ^^uiged  him  unworthy  oC  hi*  friendship, 
porponng  inaiply  to  revenge  the  wrong  be  hgd 
received*  KnoUet, 

Tc  Adjudicate.  V.  a,  [a^wwjLat.] 

To  adjiuUge ;  to  give  something  con<* 
trovertedto  one  of  the  litigants,  hy  «f 
sentence  or  decision.  ' 
ADjUDiCA^TiOR.ff.  J.  [adfudieatioj  Lat.] 
The  act  of  judgmgi  or  of  granting 
something;  to  a  litigant  by  a  judici^ 
sentence.  '      . 

Tp  A'DJUGATE,  V,  a,  {adjugo^  Lat.]  To 
yoke  to ;  to  join  to  another  by  a  yolK. 

Diet. 

A'djumknt.   n,    s,    [adjttihimumi   Lat« 

Help  ;  supports  Ihcii 

ADJUNGT,  n.  s.  [adjimetvm^  Laf.] 

I.  Something  adherent  or  united  to  afh* 

other,  though  not  essentially  part  of  it» 

'  Learning  is  but  an  a£unct  to  ourself, 

And  where  we  are,our  fearning  likewise  Is.  SlaJk* 

But  1  make  hasto  to  consider  ytOM  as  abstracted 

from  a  court,  which  (if  you  will  give  me  leave 

'  to  use  a  term  of  logick)  is  only  an  adjuna^  not  a 

'  prdpriKy,  of  happiness.  Drvf^t^ 

The  talent  01  discretion,  in  its  several  aJutnci^ 

:  and  circumstances',  is  no  where  so  ser\'iceable  as 

to  the  clergy.  Srolft, 

».  A  person  join'ed  to  another.  This,  sense 

.  rar^ity  occurs.    •  '     , 

He  made  him  the  associate  of  (lis  bcir*appft* 

rent,  together  with  the  lord  Cottint:t(vn  ,(.is  an' 

adjunct  of  singular  experience  and  trust)  m  fo- 

.    ireign  travels,  and  in  a  business  of  love.  IVotton, 

A'dj'tnct,  adj.  United  with;  immedii* 

ately  consequent. 

So  well,  that  what  y«;i  bid  me  undertake,  * 
Though  that  my  death  w«»««fiv«tf  to  my  act, 

ra  Uo  'l.         ^  ,     Shak$fttrA, 

Adju'nction.  n,  i*  (adjtmctio,  Lat.] 
z.  The  act  of  adjoining  or  coupling  to* 

gethcr.  ...  >        • 

a.  The  thing  joined.  „• '.      : 

Adju'wctivk.  n,  u  [  tf^'iofir/mt/^Lat;] 
I.  He  that  joins, 
a.  That  which  is  Joined. ' 
Adjura'tiow.  h.  j.  [adjuhttio,  Lah] 
I.  The  act  of  adjuring,  oy  proposipg  ka 

oath  to  another, 
a.  The  form  of  oath  proposed  to  another. 
When  these  learned  men  saw  sickness  and 
frfefizy  cured,  the  #e>d  raised,  tfic  oracles  put  to 
silence,  the  daen^ons  and  evil  spirits  forced  to 
confix  thenudves-Ao  goda,  by  persohs,  whcr 
only  made  use  of  prayer  and  adjwatimu  in  the  • 
same  of  their  ciucifica  Saviour ;  hev  covld  they 
doubt  of  their  Saviour's  power  on  the  like  oc- 
..tasion?  Addhen^ 

To  ADJU'RE.  V.  a.  [adjuro,  Lat.]  To 
•  impose  an  oath  upon  another,  prescrib- 
ing the  form  in  \?hich  he  shall  swear. 

Thou  know'st,  the  magistrates 
And  princes  of  my  country  came  in  persoOy 
SoiScked,  commanded,  threatcn'd,  urg'd, 
A^rd  by  all  the  bonds  of  civil  duty 
,      And  of  laligion,  pt  ess*d  how  just  it  was. 

How  hoBoiinbleir       •  Mii^ 
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Yt  hmpt  of  h«aren  ?  he  laid,  anil  lifted  Ugh 
Hit  hands  mm  free,  thou  venenUe  iky ! 
Ye  sacred  sltars !  from  whoie  flames  I  fled* 
Be  aU  of  you  a£mnd.  Xhyden, 

Te  ADJU'ST  v.  ••  la^fiateri  Fr.] 
1.  To  regulate ;  to  put  in  order ;  to  settle 
in  the  right  form. 

Tour  loraihip  removes  all  our  difBculties,  and 

supplies  all  pur  wants,  Cuter  than  the  most  yi- 

sionary  projector  can  e^v/f  hb  schemes.  Swift. 

s»  To  reduce  to  the  true  state  or  standard ; 

to  make  accurate. 

The  names  of  mixed  modes,  for  the  most  part, 
want  standards  in  nature^  whereby  men  may 
jrectjify  and  ad/utt  their  signification ;  therefore 
they  are  very  various  and  doubtf uL  LocAe» 

3*  To  make  conformable.   It  requires  the 
particle  to  before  the  thing  to  which  the 
.  conformity  is  made. 

As  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  remarkable 
prophecy,  ^vhoever  reads  the  account  given  hy 
iosephus,  without  knowing^  his  character,  and 
compares  it  ^rith  what  our  Saviour  foretold, 
would  think  the  historian  had  been  a  christian, 
and  that  he  had  nothing  ebe  in  view,  but  to  ad* 
jmtt  the  erent  /«  the  prediction.  Addison. 

Adju'stment.  ».  J.  [jadjustement^  Fr.] 
i»  Regulation;   the  act  of  putting  in 
method ;  settlement. 

The  £uther  and  dorer  tJjuifmeta  of  thb  af« 
iair,  I  am  constrained  to  adjourn  to  the  larger 
treati«e.K  Wood-ward, 

tf .  The  state  of  being  put  in  method,  or 
regulated. 

It  is  a  vulgar  idea  we  have  of  a  watch  or  clock, 
when  we  conceive  of  it  as  an  instrument  made  to 
^w  the  hour :  but  it  is  a  learned  idea  which 
the  watch-maker  has  of  it,  who  knows  all  the 
several  parts  of  it,togtther'with  the  various  con- 
aectians  and  idjttAmnii*  of  each  part.  IVaiU, 
ADJUTANT.  If.  J.  A  petty  officer,  whose 
dutyisto  assist  the  major,  by  distributing 
>  the  pay,  and. overseeing  the  punishment 

of  the  common  men. 
To  ADJU'TE.  -v.  a.  \adjavo^   adjutum^ 
Lat.3  To  help$   to  concur.    Not  in 
use. 

Fot  diere  be 
Six  bachelors  as  bold  as  he, 
A^uUng  to  his  company ; 
And  each  one  hath  nb  livery.    B.  Joiuon* 
Adjust  OR.  «•  j.  \adJutor^  Lat.]  A  helper. 

Diet, 
Adiv'tory.  adj.  iadjuforiuJi  Lat.]  That 
does  help.  DUt. 

Adju'trix.  «.  J.  [Lat.]  She  who  helps. 
'  Diet. 

ADJUVANT,  adj.  [adjtnjonsi  Lat.]  Help- 
ful ;  usefiil.  Diet. 
To  A'djuvate    v.    a,    [a^jtnjo^   Lat.] 
To  help ;  to  further  f  to  put  forward. 

Diet. 
Adme'asuremekt.   n.  /.    [See  Mea- 
stj  R  E.]  The  adjustment  of  proportions ; 
the  act  or  practice  of  measuring  accord- 
ing to  rule. 

Admeaturomaa  b  a  writ,  whieh  lieth  for  the 
\iw^^  of  tbo$e  to  »  mediocrity,  tbit  utnrp 
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inore  dnn  their  part.  It  fieth  in  two  cases: 
one  is  termed  admeasurement  of  dower,  where 
the  widow  of  the  deceased  holdethfrom  the  heir, 
or  his  guardian,  more  in  the  name  of  her  dower, 
than  belongeth  to  her.  The  other  is  admeasure 
men*  of  pasture,  which  lieth  between  those  tfasc 
have  conmion  of  pasture  appendant  to  their  free* 
hold,  or  common  by  vicinage,  in  case  any  one  of 
them,  or  more,  do  surcharge  the  common  with 
more  catde  than  they  ought.  CotmU. 

In  some  counties  they  are  not  much  aoouaint* 
.ed  with  admeainrementoy  acre;  and  thereby  the 
writs  contain  twice  or  thnce  so  many  acres  more 
than  the  Und  hath.  Bacm. 

Admensura'tion.  ff.  J.  lad  and  mat- 
jurof  Lat.]  The  act,  or  practice,  of  mea- 
suring out  to  each  his  part. 

Admi'nicle.  n.  /.    [adtmmctdum^  Lat.]     I 
Help  ;  support ;  furtherance.        Diet-     ' 

Ad M 1 N  I'c  u  L  A  R .  adu  [from  adminieulum^ 
Lat.]  That  gives  help.  .    Diet. 

To  ADMI'NISTER.  v.  a.  Yadminutrst 
Lat.] 

X.  To  give ;  to  afford ;  to  supply. 
Let  sephyrs  bland 
Administer  their  tepid  genial  airs ; 
Nought  fear  he  mn  the  west,  whose  gentle 

warmth 
Discloses  well  th^  earth's  aS-teenung  womb. 

PhUifs. 

%.  To  act  as  the  minister  or  agent  in  any 
employment  or  office :  generally,  but 
not  always,  with  some  hint  of  subor- 
dilation ;  aS>  to  administer  the  govern* 
ment. 

For  forms  of  government  let  fools  conv^est. 
Whatever  is  best  adsminhterd^  is  best.         I^ape. 

3«  To  administer  justice ;  to  distribute 
right. 

4.  To  administer  the  sacraments,  to  dis- 
pense them. 

Have  not  they  the  old  popish  custom  of  eutmi-- 
mistering  the  blessed  sacrament  of  the  holy  eti- 
charist  with  wafer-cakes  ^  Honker, 

5.  To  administer  an  oath ;  to  propose  or 
require  an  oath  authoritatively ;  to 
tender  an  oath. 

Swear  by  the  duty  that  you  owe  to  heav*n. 
To  keep  tne  oath  that  we  adimin'uter.      '  Sit^l^ 

6.  To  administer  physic  \  to  give  physic 
as  it  is  wanted. 

I  was  carried  on  men's  shoiddert,  admmisftr^ 
MF^physic  and  phlebotomy.       Wa^s  Kayagr^ 
f.  To  administer  to;  to  contribute  ;    to 
bring  supplies. 

I  must  not  omit,  that  there  is  a  fbuntaia  rising 
in  the  upper  part  of  my  garden,  which  form«  a 
little  wanderaig  riU,  and  administers  <»  the  ple^. 
surf  as  well  as  the  plenty  of  the  place.  o^^/ 
S.  To  perform  the  office  of  an  adsninistra- 
tor,  m  law.    See  Administrator  . 

Nesl's  order  was  never  performed,  becaxase  tli< 

executors  durst  not  administer ^    Ark,  amal  J^^p^ 

To  Admi'nistrate.  v.  a.  [admis^strc 

Lat.]  To  exhibit ;  to  give  as  phy&tc;Ji 

Not  in  use. 

They  have  the  ssme  eiiectt  in  mcdxaa«,  >wK« 
lawardlya^kvwVlftfl^  to  animal  bodies.  f#>«^ 
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ABMiNiiTRA'TipN.jj.  J.  [admitiufratio, 
'       Lat.]      ' 

;   I.  ThMK^tofadministeriDg  or  conducting 
any  en^IoTment ;  as»  Uie  conducting 
the  public  affairi  ( dispenning  tbe  lawa. 
I  tbea  dkiiiie  the  person  of  jour  ftthcr ; 
Tbe  uBMe  of  hb  pa^tr  Uy  then  in  me : 
And  m  tn'  sdaumittratum  of  his  Uw, 
While  I  wv  busy  for  the  commonwealth, 
Your  highnett  pleaded  to  toet  my  pUce.  SimL 
in  the  short  time  of  his  aJmrnutraiiomt  he  sbooe 
so  povretfuOy  upon  me»  that,  like  the  heat  of  a 
Russian  summer,  he  ripened  the  fruits  ofjpoetry 
i&  a  cold  clunate.  iJrjdm. 

2.  The  act  or  executive  part  of  govern- 
ment. 

Ic  nay  ftm  for  a  maxim  in  sute',  that  the  ali- 
niMutrgikm  cannot  be  placed  in  too  few  haqds, 
nor  the  l^idature  'va.  too  many.  Swift, 

3.  Collectively^  those  to  whom  the  care 
«f  public  affairB  is  conunittod  ;  as,  the 
odmiwtratiom  has  been  opposcxi  in  par- 
liament. 

4*  Distribution ;  exhibition ;  dispensation. 

There  is  m  sacraments  to  be  observed  their 

force,  and  their  form  of  AA>nu<ra/Mif.  HoaJker. 

By  the  universal aJmin'utrMtioH  of  grace,  besun 

t>T  our  hlesed  Saviour,  enlarged  by  nis  aposues, 

carried  on  by  their  immediate  successors,  abd  to 

be  complete  by  the  rest  to  the  world's  end;  all 

types  that  darkened  this  faith  are  enlightened. 

Siirat*s  Sermenj, 

Admi'nistrative^  ^^•.  [trom  adminU 
jtrauJ]  That  does  administer  $  that  by 
whkb  any  one  aidministers* 

-ADMrs-fSTRA'TOH.  «.  j.  [ctdmmhtratt^r^ 
ist.] 

t*  He  that  Ivis  the  goods  of  a  man  dying 
intestate  committed  to  his  charge  by 
the  ordtfiary»  and  is  accountable  for 
the  same,  whenever  it  shall  please  the 
ordinary  to  call  upon  him  thereunto. 

/  Coweil. 

He  was  wonderfully  diligent  to  enquire  and 
f^»errt  what  becune  of  the  king  of  Arragon,  in 
holding  the  kiit|;doia  of  Castille,  and  whether  he 
^d  hold  it  in  his  own  right,  or  as  aJministnttt 
to  hii  daughter.  Bannt  Htnry  vu. 

2  He  that  officiates  in  divine  rites. 

1  fed  my  con«ci«aco  bound  to  remember  the 
de«b  of  Cnrbt,  with  some  society  of  christians 
»  other, «noe  it  iaa moet  plain  command;  whe- 
ther the  petion,  who  distributes  these  elemenu, 
be  ool^  an  i^t^tH***  or  a  settled  admUutrtUpn 

3*  Re  thit  conducts  the  government. 
The  rendenco  «f  tbe.prioce,  or  chief  A&»f» 

'^traitri^y^  civil  power.  '  Swift. 

Administra'tokship.  «.  J.  [from  ad' 

fnauitrMUrJ]    The   o£Bce   of  admini- 

stntor. 
AnMi'NisTRATRfx.fk  j.[Lat.l  Shewho 

administers  in  consequence  of  a  will. 
Admi&abi'lit  Y.  H.J.  [admirahilijt  Lat.] 

The  quality  or  state  c^  being  admirable. 

Diet. 
^•'i^VTRABLC.    ,Mij\   ImimirMlu^  Lat] 

To  be  admired  \  worthy  of  admiration } 
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of  powef  to  excite  v^onder:  al^B^yi 
taken  in  a  good  sense*  and  applied 
either  to  persons  or  things. 

The  more  power  he  bath  to  hurt,  the  xaan 
iUtmraU*  is  his  praise,  that  he  will  not  hurt. 

SidMf. 

God  was  with  them  in  all  their  afificdons,  and 
»t  length,  by  working  theur  admiroBle  defiveraiice» 
did  testify  that  they  served  him  not  in  vain. 

What  admhaUe  thmgs  occur  in  iStkt  remains 
of  several  other  philosophers !  Short,  I  confet^ 
of  the  rules  of  christiamty,  but  genenlly  sbovft 
the  lives  of  christians.  Stutk**  Ser, 


You  can  at  moat 
To  an  indiCrent  loverU  praise  preund : 
But  you  would  spoU  an  admhrMe  friend.  DrjL 
A'oM  I R  A  BL  EN  ESS.  i|.  J.  [frooi  adnurfi^t\ 
The  quality  of  bdng  admirable  ;  the 
power  of  raising  wonder.  . 
A'd  m  ir  a  b  l  y.  adiu  [from  pdmtrMe^  So 
as  to  raise  wonder ;  in  an  adminble 
manner. 

The  thea^  is  the  most  spacious  of  any  T  ever 
saw,  and  so  admirahh  well  contrived,  that,froa 
the  very  depth  of  the  stage,  the  kiwett  sound 
may  be  heard  dlsuncdv  to  the.  furthest  part  of 
the  audience,  as  iti  a  whispering  place ;  and  yec 
'  raise  your  voice  as  high  as  you  please,  there  is 
nothing  like  an  echo  to  cause  tbe  least  confuson. 

Adftttm, 
ADMIRAL  n.  s.  [amk-al^  Fr.  of  uncer- 
tain etymology.] 
1.  An  officer  or  magistrate  that  has  the 
government  of  the  king's  navy,  and  the 
hearing  and  determining  all  causes,  aa 
well  civil  as  criminal,  belonging  to  the 
.  sea.  CowelL 

a.  Tbe  chief  commander  of  a  fleet. 

He  also,  in  battle  as  sea,  overthrew  Rodericos 
Rotundas,  admiroi^  Spain,  in  wbkb  fight  tb» 
iu^vtVir/fWith  his  son,  were  bothslain«  and  sevea 
of  his  gallies  taken.  KnoUtu 

Make  the  sea  shine  with  gallantry,  and  dl 
The  English  youth  Bock  to  their  MbmiraL 

ir«J3Wv 
3.  The  ship  which  carries  the  admiral  or 
commander  of  the  fleet. 

The  <zi&si>a/ galley, wherein  the  emperor  him* 

self  was,  by  great  miscbance,  ftrudc  upon  a 

sand.  Kn9lku 

A'd m I r  a lshi p.  }|.  j,  [from admirah]  The 

oflfice  or  power  of  an  admiral. 
A'o M 1 R  A LT  Y .  Q.  J.  [omirnuJte^  Fr.]  The 
.   power,  or  officers,  appointed  for  the 
administration  of  naval  afiaira.  •. 

A  D  M  t  R  A^T  I  o  N .  n.  J.  [admirathf  Lat.] 
t.  Wonder ;  the  act  of  admiring  or  wofr^ 
♦  dering. 

Indued  with  human  voice,  and  human  sense. 
Reasoning  to  admiratiofi.  Mitint, 

The  passions  always  move,  and  therefore  con- 
sequenUY  please;  for,  without  motion,  there  can 
be  no  delight,  v  hich  cannot  be  considered  but  as 
an  active  passion.  When  we  view  these  elevated 
ideas  of  nature^  the  result  of  that  view  h  ai^ 
miraiiciij  wbdch  is  always  the  ctuse  of  pleasure. 

Tbxjft  k  a  pleasure  m  mburtaimf  and  daisii 
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thrt  whidi  properly  amtecb  mMrmitMKf  wfccB 

we  discover  a  greet  deal  in  to  object  which  we 
nodentand  to  be  excellent ;  and  yet  we  tte,vie 
know  not  how  much  niore,  beyond  tliat,  which 
our  understandines  cannot  fiilly  reach  and  com- 
prehend, rautsm. 

4.  It  is  taken  sometimes  in  a  bad  sense, 
though  generally  in  a  good. 

Your  boldness  I  with  admiratiom  see ; 
What  hope  had  you  to  gain  a  queen  like  me  f 
Because  a  hero  forc'd  me  once  away, 
Am  I  thought  fit  to  be  a  second  prey  ?  Drydem. 

To  ADMI'RE.  V.  a.  ladmiro,  Lat.  ad- 
mirery  Fr.] 

1.  To  regard  witb  wonder  |  generally  in  a 
good  sense. . 

Tis  here  that  knowledge  wonders,  and  there 
•9  an  admiration  that  4s  not  the  daughter  of  Ig* 
nmitooe.  This  indeed  stupidlv  gaseth  at  the 
unwonted  effect;  but  the  philoaophic  passion 
truly  admitti  and  adores  the  supreme  efiicient.  > 

GlaiwilU, 

%,  It  18  sometimel  used,  in  more  familiar 

Speecb^for  to  r^fprd  <witb  hnte. 
3.  It  is  usedibut'rardy,  in  an  ill  sense. 
You  have  displac*d  the  mirth,  broke  the  good 
meeting,  -         ' 

Wit)i  most' «<&ff/W  disorder.  Sbahpeare, 

7#  Admi'rl.  «,  v."  To  wonders  sump- 
times  witb  the  partidc  at- . 
The  eye  is  already  so  perfect,  that  I  believe 
.  the  reason  of  a  man  would  easily  have  rested 
here,  and  admird  at  his  own  contrivance.   Hay, 
ApMJ'REa.  n.s,  [from  admire,^ 
!•  We  person  that  Nvonders,  or  regards 
with  admiration. 
Neither  Virgil  nor  Horace 'would  have  eained 
.  so  great  rejKitatibn,  had  they  not  been  the  friends 
and  -admirers  of  each  other.  Addison, 

Who*mdlt  td  ahun  or  hace  mankind  pretend,* 
•  ^eek  an  admittrf  or-wonld  fix  a  friend.  Pofe» 
ft.  In  common  speech  1  a*  lover. 
Ad  M  I'K  I N  G  L  Y .  adv.  [from  admire.]  With 
'  adjuration;  in  the  manner  of  an  ad- 
mirer. 

The  king  very  lately  spoke  of  him  admiringly 
and  moonifuUy.'  SbaAspcare. 

We  may  yet  further  adminngly  observe,  that 
men  usuauy  g^ve  freeliest  where  they  have  not 
given  before.  BcyU. 

Al>Mi^ssiBL£.  adj'  [admitiOf  admijjumf 
.Lai.']  i  That  may  be  admitted. 

Suppose' that  this  supposition  were  admissible^ 
yet  tnis  would  hot  any  way  be  incondsrcnt  with 
-  the  eternity  of  the  divine  nature  and  essence. 

Hide. 

Admi'ssiok.  «./.  [admijjtoy  Lat.] 

2.  The  actor  practice  of  admitting; 
There  was  also  enacted  (that  chariuble  lavR, 

for  the  admission  of  poor  suitors  without  fee ; 

whereby  noor  men  he<;ame  r»ther  aMe  to  vex, 

than  unable  to  sue.         ..       Bacon  s  Henry  ^lU 

fiy  means  of  our  solitary  situation,  and  6ur 

.  rare  admission  of  strangers,  we  know  most  part 
of  ^e  habitable  worlc^  and  are  ourselves  un- 
known. Sa€ons  Neiv  AtaJamtis* 

•.  The  stale  of  beting  admittedk 

My  ^ther  saw  you  ill  designs  pursue ; 
And  my  admission  show'd  his  fear  <k  you.  Dryd. 

\, . .  G^  did  Um9  excrciie  ioaA*s,  hopes,  wHli  the 
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•ipectittiMis  of  a  better  panose. « 1 1 
timate  admissiam  to  himself.      Mi  1  Stmu. 

Our  king  deecepds  fixm  Jofe: 
c  And  hither  are  we  cone,  by  his  coouDtBd, 
;To  cnve  mdn^ium  in  your  hapyy had. Di;^ 

3.  Admittance ;  the  power  otenteriogt  or 
being  admitted. 

All  springs  have  tone  degree  <f  heat,  sooe 

ever  freezing,  no  not  in  the  bluest  sod  tererat 

frosts  s  especuUy  those,  where  there  is  luch  iKe 

•  and  disposition  of  the  atratan  gives  free  aadecr 

luAwrMMM  to  this  heat.    tVmdnmriiVat,Siii. 

4.  [In  the  ecclesiastical  law.]  It  is,  whca 
the  i^atron  presents  a  cleit  to  a  church 
that  is  vacant,  and  the  bishop*  upon 
examination,  admits  and  allows  of  lud 
clerk  to  be  fitly  qualified,  by  saying) 
Mmitto  te  babiUm.^   Aylifft^ i  Pmrp^ 

5.  The  allowance  of  an  argument ;  I'hc 
grant  of  a  position  not  fully  proved. 

To  ADMI^.  n).  a,  [admittoj  Lat] 

z.  To  suffer  to  enter ;  to  grant  entrance. 

Mirth  admit  me  of  thy  crew.  MUtm, 

'•  Doeaoot  one  cable  Baviusitili^bjr/  F^f- 

9.  To  suffer  to  enter  upon  an  office :  iQ  I 

which  sense  the  phrase  of  adnmsianwto  I 

a  eoltegef  &c.  is  used.  1 

The  treasurer  found  it  no  hard  matter  so  far  1 

to  terrify  hi^n,  that,  for  the  king's  senxe,  1$  I 

-  was  pretended,  he  admitted^  for  a  six-derk,  a   ' 

person  recommended  by  Mm..  dartaim. 

3,  To  allow  an  argument  or  position. 

Suppose  no  weapon  eah  tiiy  vidour'e  pride 
Subdue,  that  by  no  fo^ce  thou  may'st  be  woOi 
Admit  no  steel  can  hurt  or  wound  thy  side, 
•  And  be  it  heav'n  hath  thee  such  ^vour  done. 

fairf«. 

This  ar^ment  is  like  to  have  the  less  etifea 

on  me,  seemg  1  cannot  easily  edwdt  the  inference. 

Locit. 

4.  To  allow,  or  grant,  in  general :  some- 
times with  the  particle  of. 

If  voo  once  admt  ^aiaticude,  thttlhuo^^ 

.  may  W  exalted,  and  images  raised  above  the  tit'e 

that  leads  ywi  insensibly  from  your  own  priff 

dples  to  mine.  /)r]^ 

AoMi'rTABLE.  A{f.  [from  os/jKxf.]  Th£ 

may  be  admitted.    . 

Because  they  have  not  a  bladder  Gke  tibs 
we  observe  in  others,  ^y  have  no  ^11  at  all, 
a  paralogism  not  adminma^  a  hSlacf  that  nee 
not  the  son  to  scatter  it.  Brwn 

The  clerk,  who  is  presented*  oug^  to  pn 
to  the  iHsliop,  that  he  is  a  deacan»  aad  that 
has  orders;  otherwise,  the  hiahop  is  not  bou 
to  admit  him:  for,  u  the  law  then  stpod,  a  i 
con  was  admittabU.  Ayiiges  Partrg 

Admi'ttance.  n.  s.  [hem  ^u/mit.'i 
I.  The  act  of  admitting;   allo^irance 
permission  to  enter. 

It  cannot  enter  any  man^s  tmac^t  to  thio 
lawful,  that  every  man  which  Imeth  ^ 
take  upon  him  charge  in  the  church ;  and  th 
fore  a  solemn  admittance  k  of  sucn  neces 
that,  without  it,  there  can  be  no  ^uTch-p< 

As  to  the  eidmkiUutu  of  the  «P«ighty  eJ 

parts  of  the  air  into  the  Uood,  through  x^e 

of  the  vessels,  it  seems  toptrary  to  experir 

.419^  dead  bodies*  dMmtimtemmjiiiM 


s.  The 
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power  or  right  of  enteriog* 


If  I  do  fine  one  of  their  hands  ?— *tis  eotd 
Which  hu jt  admittamee,  Shaltfearf. 

Surely  «  daSty  expectation  at  the  eate,  u  the 
readiest  way  to  gain  sJmittauct  into  the  house. 
S«uth*i  Stvmuu. 

There's  newt  from  Bertran ;  he  desires 
AJmittamre  to  the  king,  and  cries  aloud, 
Thb  day  shall  end  our  fears.  Dryien, 

There  are  some  ideas  which  have  odmittaMce 
only  through  one  sense,  which  b  peailiarly 
adapted  to  receive  them.  Ltcit* 

3.  Customt  or  prerogative,  of  being  ad- 
mitted to  great  persons :  a  sense  now 
out  of  use. 

Sir  John,  you  are  a  gentleman  of  excellent 
breetfing,  of  great  aJmittancey  authentick  in  your 
l^e  and  person,  generally  allowed  for  your 
many  warfike,  counlike,  and  learned  prepara- 
tioos.  Sbakspeart* 

4.  Concession  of  a  position. 

Nor  could  the  PyiWoreans  give  easy  aJmit* 
tma  thereto ;  for,  holdmg  that  separate  souls 
successively  supplied  other  bodies,  they  could 
hardlv  allow  the  raising  of  souls  firom  other 
worlds.  Bretons  yulgar  Errours* 

To  Admi'x.  v  a.   \_admlsce09  Lat.]  To 

miagk  with  something  else. 
Admx^xtiok.  «.  /.  [from  admix.']   The 
union  of  one  ^foody  with  another,  by 
mingling  them. 

AlTmeuls  may  be  cakined  by  strong  waters, 
cr  by  wJmitetim  of  salt,  fu^hur,  and  mercury. 

Bacon. 

The  dements  are  no  where  pure  in  these 
lower  regions ;  and  if  there,  is  any  free  from  the 
mdmixtioM  of  another,  sure  it  is  above  the  concave 
cf  the  moon.  GlanvUU, 

There  u  no  way  ^o  make  a  strong  and  vigor- 
ous powder  of  salt-petre,  without  the  aJmixtion 
of  sn^ur.  BrwiiCs  Vulgar  Err  ours* 

Ai>Mi^XTURE.  n.i.  Sjttom  admlx.l  The 
body  mingled  with  another;  perhaps 
aometimes  the  act  of  mingKng. 

Whatever  acrimony,  pr  amaritude,  at  any 
tifie  redounds  in  it,  must  be  derived  from  the 
sSmsctttra  of  another  sharp  bitter  subsunce. 

Harvry. 

A  mats  which  to  the  eye  appears  to  be  no- 
daog  but  mere  simple  earth,  shsU,  to  the  tmell 
or  taste,  discover  a  plentiful  admixtiirt  of  sulphur, 
•abnn,  or  some  other  mineraL  Woodw*Nat,Hist, 
70  ADMCKNISH.  1;.  a.  \*admoneos  Lat.] 
To  warn  of  a  fault ;  to  reprove  gently  ; 
to  counsd  against  wrong  practices ;  to 
put  in  mind  of  a  fault  or  a  duty :  with 
the  particle  of;  or  agahutf  which  is 
more  rare  ;  or  the  infinitive  mood  of  a 
Tcrb. 

One  of  his  cardinals,  wtio  better  knew  the 
intrigues  of  afiirs,  admmssbal  him  against  that 
oasUfbl  piece  of  ingenuity.        Dttay  of  Pitty, 

Me  0^  their  wicked  waya 
Sbdl  them  admunish,  and  before  them  set 
The  paths  of  righteousness.  Miltm, 

But  when  he  was  admwisbed  by  his  tolneci  t9 
iuuml,  he  came  down,  gently  curding  in  the  air, 
and  singing,  to  the  ground.  Dryim, 

JL/^Mo^NUii£&.  »•  u  \fxw^  admomb.'] 
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The  person  that  admonishes,  or  puti 
another  in  mind  of  his  foults  or  duty. 

Horace  wu  a  mild  aimonishtr  \  a  court  satirist, 
fit  for  the  gentle  times  of  Augustus.  DryJau 
AoMO^NisHMENT.ff.j.  [from  admontjh.^^ 
Admonition ;  the  notice  by  which  one* 
is  put  in  mind  of  faults  or  duties:  a 
word  not  often  used. 

But  yet  be  wary  in  thy  studious  carew— 
—Thy^grave  adsuoaisbwunts  prevail  with  me. 

Sbaksfeart9 
To  th'  infinitely  Good  we  owe 
Immortal  thanks,  and  his  admouishmfmi 
Receive,  with  solemn  purpose  to  observe 
Immutably  his  sovereign  will,  the  end 
Ofwhatweare.  Mlhom 

Aomoni'tion.  It.  ij.  [admomtio^  Lati] 
The  hint  of  a  fault  or  duty ;  couned  ; 
gentle  reproof. 

They  must  give  our  teachers  leave,  for  the 
saving  of  souls,  to  intermingle  sometimes  with 
other  more  necessary  things,  admonition  con- 
cerning these  not  unnecessary.  Hooktr* 
From  this  admonttion  thev  took  only  occasioo 
to  redouble  their  fault,  and  to  sleep  a^ain :  so 
that,  upon  a  second  and  third  ad^onittom^  they 
had  nothing  to  plead  for  their  unseaionablitt 
drowaness.  Sotttb*s  Strmmom. 
Admoni'tionbr.  if.i.  [from admonitioftp] 
A  liberal  dispenser  of  admonition ;  a 
general  adviser.  A  ludicrous  term. 

Albeit  the  adrntnitisatrs  did  seem  at  first  to 
like  no  prescript  form  of  prayer  at  all,  but 
thought'  It  the  best  that  their  minister  should 
always  be  left,  at  liberty  to  pray  as  his  own  dis- 
cretion did  serve,  their  defender,  and  his  associ- 
ates, have  sithence  proposed  to  the  world  a  form 
as  themselves  did  like.  Hooker* 

Ad  m  o'n  1  t  o  r  y  .  adj,  [admomtontUf  Lat-  J 
That  does  admonish. 

The  sentence  of  reason  u  either  mandatory, 
Viewing  what  must  be  done;  or  eUe  permissive^ 
declaring  only  what  may  be  done ;  or,  thirdly, 
mhmnitory,  opening  what  b  the  moic  oonveni^nc 
for  us  to  do.  Hooker* 

To  Admo've.  V,  a.  ladmoveOf  Lat. J  To 
bring  one  thing  to  another.   Not  in  use. 
If,  under  the  powder  of  loadstone  or  iron,  we 
admove  the  north-pdf  of  the  loadstone,  the 
powders,  or  small  divisions,  will  erect  and  con- 
form themselves thereta    Browns  Vulgar  Er* 
Ahmurmura^tiok.  it.  i.  \admurmwro^ 
Lat  ]  The  act  of  murmuring,  or  whis- 
pering to  another.  Diet* 
Ado.'  ».  i.  [from  the  verb  to  dof  with  a 
before  it,  as  the  French  affaire^  from  ^ 
and^i/TP.] 
1.  Troubk ;  difficulty. 

He  took  Clkophon  prisoner,  whom,  with 
much  ado,  he  keepeth  alive  i  the  Helots  being 
viUainously  cruel  Sidney. 

They  moved,  and  in  the  end  persuaded,  with 
much  adof  the  people  to  bind  themselves  by  so- 
lemn oath.  Hooker* 
He  kept  the  borders  and  marches  of  the  pale 
with  much  ado;  Yyt  held  many  parliaments, 
wherein  sundry  laws  were  made.  Siry»Daviu, 

With  much  ado,  he  partly  kept  awsike ; 
Not  auflTring  alt  his  eyea  repose  tatske»  Hryd, 
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«•  Buttle)  tumult;  business:  sometimes 
with  the  particle ^^o«/. 
Let  *s  foUow,  to  see  the  end  of  thU  ado, 

Sbahpeare, 
AH  this  ttdf  abeut  Adam*s  fatherhood,  and  the 

Seatness  of  its  power,  helps  nothing  to  establish 
e  poH'er  of  thpae  thtt  goyeni*  Locie» 

y  It  has  a  light  and  ludicrous  sense^  im- 
plying more  tumult  and  show  of  busi- 
ness} than  the  affair  is  \vorth :  in  this 
senseit  Is  of  late  generally  used. 
I  made  no  more  ^^4,  but  took  all  their  seven 
.     points  in  my  target,  thus.  ^      Sbahfeare* 

•    We*U  keep  no  great  atby-^^^  friend  or  two- 
It  may  be  thought  we  held  him  carelessly. 
Being  our  kinsman,  if  we  revel  much.       Shah 
Cbme,  says  Puss,  without  anv  more  a<&,  *tis 
time  to  go  to  breakfsst ;  cats  dan*t  live  upon 
dialogues.  ^  VEsirange. 

A  n  o  L  li's c  E  N  c  E .  >  If.  J.  [adoUsctntiaf 
Adole'scekcy.)  Lat.]  The  aee  suc- 
ceeding childhood}  and  succeeded  by 
puberty;  more  largely,  that  part  of  life 
la  which  the  body  has  not  reached  its 
full  perfection. 

He  was  so  far  from  a  boy,  that  he  was  t 
fum  bom,  and  at  his  full  stature,  if  we  be* 
Ucve  Josephus,  who  pbces  him  in  the  last 
tfia^/fMr^ftod  makes  him  twenty-five  years  oM. 

3rov>n, 
The  sons  must  have  a  tedious  time  of  child- 
hood and  mdoluctHUi  before  they  can  either 
thonselves  assist  their  parents,  or  encourage 
them  with  new  hopes  of  posterity.         BeniUy^ 
To  ADOTT.  V.  a.  [adopto^  Lat.] 
U  To  take  a  son  by  choice ;  to  make 
him  a  sod»  who  was  not  so  by  birth. 
Were  none  of  all  my  father's  sisters  left; 
Kay,  were  I  of  my  mother's  kin  bereft ; 
None  by  an  uncle  s  or  a  grandame's  side, 
Yet  I  could  some  adopted  heir  provide.     Dryd^ 
ft.  To  t>lace  any  person  or  thmg  in  a  nearer 
relation,  than  they  have  by  nature^  to 
something  else. 
3^ether  adopted  to  some  neighboring  star, 
-  Thou  roU*st  above  us  in  thy  wand*ring  race, 

Or,  in  procesnon  iixM  and  regular, 
MovM-with  the  heav'ns  majestic  pace ; 
Or  call'd  to  more  celestial  bliss. 
Thou  tread'st,  with  seraphims,  the  vast  abyss. 

Dryden, 
We  are  seldom  at  ease  from  th*  soliciution 
of  our  natural  or  adofUd6.tmei\  but  a  constant 
succession  of  uneasmesses,  out  of  that  stock, 
which  natural  wants,  or  acouired  habits,  have 
heaped  op,  take  the  will  in' their  turns.  Locke. 
ADO^PTEDLY.tfi/i;.  [from adcpted.]  AfLer 
the  manner  of  something  adopted. 

Adepttdht  as  school-maids  change  oieir  names. 

By  vaint  though  apt  af&ction.  Sbaiip, 

Ado'pter.  »•  J.  [from  adopu']  He  that 

gives  some  one  by  choice  the  rights  of 

a  son. 

Ado'ption.  «,  s.  [adoptloy  Lat.] 

z.  The  act  of  adopting*  or  taking  to  one's 

self  what  is  not  native. 
ft.  The  state  of  being  adopted. 

My  bed  shall  be  abused,  my  reputation  gnawn 
it  t  and  I  thaU  not  only  rdieire  the  viUsnous 
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wrong,  bat  stand  under  the  adtptUm  of  sWml* 
nable  terms,  and  by  him  that  does  me  the  \itoq|. 

She  purpos'd, 
^^Hien  she  had  fitted  you  with  her  crafif,  to  v;brk 
Her  son  into  th*  adoption  of  the  crown.  SLah, 
In  every  act  of  our  christian  worship,  we  are 
taught  to  call  upon  him  under  the  endearing 
character  of  our  Father,  to  remind  us  of  our 
adoption^  that  we  are  made  heirs  of  God,  and 
joint  heirs  of  (Christ.  '  Rogers^  Scrmoat, 

Ado'ptive.  adj.  [adcptiviUf  Lat.] 

1.  That  is  adopted  by  another.  , 

It  is  impossible  an  eleaive  monarch  ^ould  be 
so  free  and  absolute  as  an  hereditary ;  no  more 
than  it  is  possible  for  a  father  to  nave  so  full    ' 
power  and  interest  in  an  adoptive  son,  as  In  s 
natural.  Bafm, 

a.  That  docs  adopt  another. 

An  adopted  son  cannot  cite  hiModo^fhe  father  I 
into  court,  without  hb  leave,  'Ayllfe* 

Auo^rable.  adj\  ladorablft  Fr.]  That 
ought  be  adored ;   worthy  of  divine   | 
honours. 

On  these  two,  the  love  of  God,  and  our 
neighbouf,  hang  both  the  law  and  the  pro* 
phets,  say&the  adorable  Author  of  Christianity ; 
and  the  apoftle  says,  the  end  of  the  law  is  chs-   i 
rity.  Cbeyae* 

Aoo^RABLEKESs.  «. /.  [fiom  oderabJeJ] 
The  quality  of  being  adorable ;  worthi- 
ness of  divine  honours. 

Aoo^aABLV.  adv.  [^om  adorabU.'}  In  a 
manner  worthy  of  adoration* 

Ado R ACTION,  ff.  r.  ladorath^  Lat  3 

z.  The  external  homage  paid  to  the  di- 
vinity, distinct  from  mental  reverence. 

Solemn  and  serviceable  word\ip  we  n^unrte^fot 
distinction  sake,  whatsoever  beiongeth  to  the 
church,  or  publick  society,  of  God,  by  way  of 
external  adoration,  Hochrr* 

It  is  possible  to  suppose,  that  those  wiio  be- 
lieve a  supreme  excelrent  Being,  may  ^-et  eive 
him  n^  external  adoraiion  at  aU.       StiUimgfeet. 

2.  Homage  paid  to  persons  in  high  place 
or  esteem. 

O  ceremony,  shew  me  but  diy  worth  x 
What  is  thy  toll,  O  adoration  I 
'  Alt  thou  nought  else  but  place,  degree,  and  form* 
Creating  awe  and  fear  in  other  men  ? 
Wherein  thou  art  lets  happy,  being  fesr'd. 
Than  they  in  fearing. 

What  drink'st  thou  oft,  instead  of  homage  sweet, 
i^ut  poison*d  flattery  i  Sb^Jksptarc 

To  ADCyRJE.  v., a.  {adonh  Lat.] 
z.  To  worship  vrixh  external  homa^  ;  tc 
pav  divine  honours. 

The  mountain  nymphs  and  Themis  they  adore 

And  from  her  oraOes  relief  implore.       Urydee. 

a.  It  is  used>  popularly,  to  denote  a  h\gl 

degree  of  reverence  or  regard ;  to  reve 

rence ;  to  honour ;  to  love. 

The  people  appear  adarimg  their  prince,  nil 
their  prmce  adoring  God.  ^atU 

Make  future  times  thy  equal  act  admra^ 

And  be  what  brave  Orestes  was  bdbre..      ^of 

Ado'remekt.  IS  .J.  Ihomador^JJ    Ad< 

ration  ;  worship :  a  word  scarcely  nso 

The  priests  of  elder  thnes  deluded  tl^ctr  9 

prehenwina  with  soocheaying,  and  sncdb  obU«2- 
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iddkttics,  and  won  their  credulhies  to  the  literal 
aad  downright  mitrtment  of  cats,  lizards,  and 
beetfeli  BrgwM*9  yalgar  Errcuru 

Ado^rek.  n,  s,  [from  adore^ 

1.  He  that  adores ;  a  worshipper :  a  term 
general]/  used  in  a  low  sense,  as  by 
lovers  or  admirerg. 

Being  so  far  provoked  as  I  was  in  France,  I 
would  abate  her  nothing ;  though  I  profess  my- 
self her  ai^rtr.  not  her  friend.  Sbahpeare* 

Whilst  as  th  approaching  pageant  does  appear. 
And  echoing  croCras  speak  mi^ty  Venus  near  ; 
I,  her  adarer^  too  devoutly  stand 
Fast  on  the  uunost  naaigm  of  the  land,     frior, 

2.  A  worshipper  :  in  a  serious  sense. 

He  «'as  to  severe  an  atkrer  Of  truth,  as  not  to 
dijsemhle;  or  to  sufier  any  man  to  think  that  he 
would  do  any  thing,  which  he  resolved  not  to  do. 

ClartHJotL, 

7s  ADCRN.  V.  a.  [adomo^  Lat.] 
2.  To  dress ;  to  deck  the  person  with  or- 
naments. 

He  hath  clothed  me  with  the  garments  of  sal- 
ration,  he  had)  covered  me  wnh  the  robe  of 
righteousness,  as  a  bridegroom  decketh  himself 
with  ornaments,  and  as  ar  bride  adametb  herself 
trith  her  Jewels.  Jsaiab* 

Yet  'tis  not  to  aJorn  and  gild  each  part, 
That  shews  more  cost  than  art ; 
lewels  at  nose  and  lips  but  Ul  appear.     C<nvlty» 
s.  To  set  out  any  place  or  thing  with  de- 
corations. 

A  galley  adtrned  with  the  pictures  or  statues 
of  the  hivention  of  things  useful  to  human  life. 

Cwaley, 

3*  To  embellish  with  oratory  or  elegance 
of  language. 

This  will  supply  men*s  tongues  with  manv 
new  things,  to  oe  named,  ad»rtui^  and  described, 
in  their  mscourse.  Sfrat, 

Thousands^  there  are  in  darker  fame  that  awell. 
Whose  names  fome  nobler  poem  shall  oiQm  ; 
For,tho'  unknown  to  me,  they  sure  fought  welL 

Drydea. 

Aoo'rm.  adj.  [from  the  verb.]  Adorned; 
dccoratedf :  a  word  peculiar  to  Milton, 
She  'Q  to  resHties  yiehi  all  her  shows. 
Made  so  odBm  for  thy  delight  the  more.  Milton, 
Ado'rnment.  «•  /.  [from  adorn J[  Or- 
nament; embelhshroent ;  elegance.  Not 
in  use. 

This  attribute  was  not  given  to  the  earth, 
while  it  was  ccmfused;  nor  to  the  heavens,  be- 
fore they  had  motion  and  adornments  Raleigh, 
She  held  the  very  garment  of  Posthumus  in 
more  re^xct  than  my  noble  and  natural  person, 
togctlMsr  with  the  adarnnunt  dmy  qualities. 

Shaiuftarg  *  Cymhetint, 

Ado^wn.   ad^^    [from   a    and  do<u»n.'\ 
Down  ;  on  the  {rround. 
Thrice  did  she  fink  adovm  in  deadly  sound, 
And  thlke  he  her  reviv'd  with  busy  pain. 

Fairy  Q, 

Ado^wk.  'prep*,  Down ;  toward  the 
ground ;  from  a  higher  situation  toward 
a  lower. 

In  tint  remembrance  Emily  ere  day 
itrose,  end  dress*d  herself  in  rich  array ; 
Fresh  as  the  month,  and  as  the  momiiw  ftir, 
JidrsK  her  shoidders  fell  her  length  of  hsir. 

-  -     JOfryd. 
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Adre'ad.44/v.  [from  a  and  dread;  afl» 

ajidft  atbinh  asleep  J]  In  a  sUte  of  fear  ; 
frighted;  terrified.    Obsolete. 

And  thliddng  to  make  all  men  adr^  to  sudi 
a  one  an  enemy,  who  would  not  spare,  nor  fear 
to  kill,  so  great  a  prince.         ,  ^      Sidnty, 

Adri'ft,  ad'D,  [from  a  and  drifts  frow 
drhve,']  Floating  at  random,  as  any  im- 
pulse may  drive.   . 

Then  shall  this  mount 
Of  Paradise,  by  might  of  wnves,  be  mov*!! 
Out  of  hisjplace,  pushed  by  the  homed  flood} 
With  all  his  verdure  spoil  d,  and  trees  adrjft 
Down  the  great  river,  to  the  opening  gulft 
And  there  take  root.  Milieu* 

It  seem'd  a  corps  adrift  to  distant  sisht ; 
But  at  a  disunce  who  could  judge  arignt?  Dryd. 

The  custom  of  frequent  reflection  will  keep 
their  minds  from  running  adriji^  and  call  their 
thoughtt  home  from  useless  unattentive  roving.  ' 
Locke  on  JEducaeion^ 

ADRCyiT.  adj.  [French.]  Dexterous; 
active ;  skill  ul. 

An  adroit  stout  fellow  would  sometimes  de* 
stroy  a  whole  family,  with  justice  apparently 
against  him  the  whole  time.     J^ro.  Dan  ({W«. 

Ar  o o'l  T  N  E s s.  n,  s.  [from  adroit. ]  Dex* 
terity  ;  readiness ;  activity.  Neither 
this  word,  nor  adroit^  seem  yet  com- 
pletely naturalized. 

Adry'.  ad'o.  [from  a  and  dry."]  Athint ; 
thirsty  \  in  want  of  drink. 

He  never  told  any  of  them  that  he  was  hit 
humble  servant,  but  his  well-wisher;  and  would  - 
rather  be  thought  a  malecontent,  than  drink' 
the  king's  healm  when  he  was  not  adr^, 

JSpectator^ 

Adsciti'tious,  adj.  [adjcititius^  Lat.) 
That  is  taken  in  to  complete  something 
else,  though  ori^nally  extrinsick ;  sup- 
plemental ;  additional. 

A  D  ST  R  I'c  T 1  o  N . «.  J.  [adstrietiof  Lat.]  The 
act  of  binding  together ;  and  applied, 
generally,  to  medicaments  and  applica* 
tions,  which  have  the  power  of  making 
the  part  contract. 

To  ADVA'NCE.  v.  d.  [avancer^  Fr.] 

I.  To. bring  forward,  in  the  local  sense. 
Hew  mom,  her  rosy  step  in  th*  eastern  dime 
jtdvandng,  sow'd  the  earth  with  orient  peari 

Miken, 

a.  To  raise  to  pi[efei*ment ;  to  agjgrandize. 

He  hath  been  ever  constant  in  his  coune  of 

advancing  me ;  from  a  private  gentlewoman  he 

made  me  a  marchioness,  and  from  a  marchioness 

a  queen ;  and  now  he  intends  to  crown  my  in- 

'   hocency  with  the  glory  of  martyrdom.     Baton, 

The  declaration  of  the  greatness  of  Mordecai, 

whereunto  the  king  advanced  him.  Esther, 

3.  To  improve. 

What  bws  can  be  advised  more  proper  and 
effectual  to  advance  the  nature  of  man  to  its 
highest  perfection,  than  these  precepts  of  chrit* 
tianity  ?  TVheson, 

4.  To  heighten ;  to  grace  ;  to  give  lustre 
to. 

As  the  calling  dignifies  the  man«  so  the  man 
much  more  advances  kit  calling.'  As  a  gar- 
ment! thought  it  warms  th«  body,  has  a  return 
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by  it 
5.  To  forward ;  to  accelerate. 

Tlkese  three  Ust  were  slower  than  the  or«fi> 

nary  Indian  wheat  of  itself^  and  this  culture  did 

rather  retard  than  mdvoMU.  Baeom. 

6*  To  propose  ;  to  offer  to  the  publick ; 

to  bring  to  view  or  notice. 

Phedon  I  hight,  auoth  he,  and  do  aivmct 
My  ancestry  from  fiimoos  Coradin.  Ftuwy  Qfiei9u 
I  dare  not  mthamce  my  opinion  ^amst  the 
judgment  of  so  great  an  author ;  but  1  thick  it 
tail  to  leave  the  decision  to  .the  puUick.  Drjd, 
Some  ne'er  advamee  a  jud^ent  of  thor  own* 
But  catch  the  spreading  notion  of  the  town. 

To  Ad  V  A  MC E.  T.  ». 

X.  To  come  forward. 

At  this  the  youth,  whose  vent'rous  soul 
No  fears  of  msgick  art  controul, 
^i/MwVinopennght.  Parnd, 

a.  To  make  improvement. 

They  who  would  advance  in  knowledge,  and 
not  deceive  and  S'a  ell  themselves  with  a  little 
articulated  air,  should  not  take  words  for  real 
entities  in  nature,  till  they  can  frame  dear  and 
distinct  ideas  ^  those  entities.  Z«iy. 

Adva'ncf,  »,  s.  [from  Tbtf/iwmrr] 
I.  The  act  of  coming  fbrwanL 

AQ  the  fisot  were  put  into  Abington,  with  a 
resolution  to  quit,  or  defend,  the  town,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  the  enemy's  advance  to- 
wards it.  Claremdmu 

So,  like  die  son's  advance^  your  tides  show ; 
Which,  as  he  rises,  does  the  wanner  grow. 

ft.  A  tendency  to  come  forward  to  meet  a 
lover;  an  act  of  invitation. 
In  vain  are  all  die  practb'd  wiles, 
'   In  vaia  those  eyes  would  love  impart; 
Not  all  th*  advances^  all  the  smiles* 
Can  move  one  unrelenting  heart.  '        Wal*k» 
His  genius  was  beloir 
•   The  skin ofev'ry  common  beau; 
Vfhtk,  thoi^  he  cannot  spell,  is  wise 
£nough  to  read  a  lady's  eyes ; 
And  will  each  accidental  glance 
Interpret  for  a  kind  advamte. 
He  has  described  the  unworthy 
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Calypso,  and  the  indecent  advameef  she 
i  to  detain  him  from  his  own  country.  Pt^. 

That  prince  applied  himself  first  to  the  church 
of  England,  and  upon  their  relusal  to  &11  in  with 
his  measures,  made  the  Eke  mdvantts  to  the  din 
tenters.  Sv^, 

3.  Gradual  prpgroaion ;  rise  finom  one 
point  to  another. 

Our  Saviour  raised  the  ruler's  daughter,  the 
widow's  son,  and  Lazarus;  the  first  of  these, 
when  she  had  just  expired;  the  second,  as  he  was 
carried  to  the  grave  on  his  bier ;  and  the  third, 
after  he  had  been  some  time  buried.  Andhaving, 
by  these  gradual  advamees^  manifested  his  divine 
power,  he  at  last  exened  the  hkhest  and  most 
clorious  degree  of  it;  and  raised  himself  abo  by 
bis  own  all-quickening  virtue,  and  according  to 
bis  own  express  prediction.  Atierhirj* 

Men  of  study  and  thoueht,  that  reason  right, 
and  are  bvers  of  truth,  do  make  no  great  ad- 
vaaecs  in  their  discoveries  of  it.  J^oeke, 

4*  Improvement  I  progrcM  toward  per« 
fiectKMu 


principle  and  obiect  of  diegiMtiiCiii« 
»  in  me  worid  to  the  nod  of  mankind, 
and  for  the  -advamtt  and  penecting  of  human 
nature.  HaU* 

Adva'n  CEMENT.  fi.  s.  [antomcememt^  Fr.] 
I.  The  act  of  coming  forward. 

This  refinement  makes  daily  advametwunU^ 
and  I  hope,  in  time,  will  raise  our  language  to 
the  utmost  perfection.  S-wifi, 

a.  The  state  of  being  advanced ;  prefer- 
ment. 

The  Perd«s  of  the  north. 
Finding  his  usurpation  most  unjiist, 
£ndeavDur'd  my  adv^mcematt  to  the  throne. 

3.  The  act  of  advancing  another. 
In  his  own  grace  he  doth  exalt  himadf 

More  than  in  yoor  advamfemmi,       Shaktpean^ 

4.  Improvement ;  promotion  to  a  higher 
state  of  excellence. 

Nor  can  we  conceK'e  it  unwelcome  nnto  those 
worthies,  who  endeavour  the  advamammi  of 
learning.  Br9vm*s  Ftdnr  Err^urg, 

5.  Settlement  on  a  wife.    This  sense  is 
now  disused. 

The  jointure  or  advantewuid  of  the  lady,  was 
the  third  part  of  the  principality  of  Wales. 

Baam. 
Adva'kcer.  «•  /.  [from  advance.']  He 
that  advances  any  thing ;  a  promoter ; 
forwarder. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  a  gi^eat  officer,  who 
was  Judged  uoadvojuer  of  the  king's  matters, 
the  King  said  to  his  soIicitor,Tell  me  truly  ,whaC 
say  vou  of  your  cousin  that  is  gone  ?        Baevu, 

Tne  reporters  are  greater  advanceri  of  defa* 
matory  designs,  than  the  very  first  contrivers. 
G^veramaii  rf  the  Tai^gmt* 
ADVA'NTAGE.  ».  /.  [avanin^e^  Fr.] 
1.  Superiority ;  often  with  ^or  over  be- 
fore a  person. 

In  the  practical  prudence  of  managing  such 
gifts,  the  laity  may  have  some  advamiage  over 
the  derr^ ;  whose  emerience  is,  and  ought  to 
be,  less  otdiis  world  than  the  other.  Sfrat. 

All  other  sorts  and  sects  of  men  woula  evi- 
dently have  the  advamian  ef  us,  and  a  much 
surer  title  fo  happiness  than  we.         Attcrb/urj* 
a/Superiority  gained  by  stratagem,  or  un- 
lawftil  means. 

The  common  law  hath  l^  them  this  benefit* 
whereof  they  make  adwuHagey  and  wrest  it  to 
their  bad  purposes.      8peiue?s  Simte  ^  IreUnd^ 

But  specially  he  took  advawiage  of  the  night 
for  such  privy  attempts,  insomuoi  that  the  bmit 
of  his  manliness  was  n»-ead  every  where.  9  Afmee* 
Great  malice,  backed  with  a  great  Interest ; 
yet  can  have  no  advamtagec£»  man,  but  6txm 
nis  own  e«pectscions  of  somffhing  thet  Is  with- 
out  him.  Smtb^M  Sttmwut. 

As  soon  as  he  was  got  to  Sicily,  they  nent  for 
him  back;  designiqg  to  take  advatUage^  and  pro- 
secute him  in  the  absence  of  his  ftienda.  SnvifU 

3.  Opportunity ;  colivenience. 

Gne  me  advatO^  of  some  brief  ^course 
With  Desdemooa  wme. 

4.  Favourable  circumstances* 
Like  jewels  to  advamtage  set. 

Her  beauty  by  the  shade  does  get. 
A  lace,  which  is  over-fludied,  ~ 
mmdagt  m  the  deepest  scarlet ; 
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tampleiifln  is  hoc  a  little  alleviated  by  a  black 
hood.  AJih»M. 

.  True  wit  ia  nature  to  aivadagt  dress'd. 
What  oft  wastboushtfbut  ne'er  so  wellexpreis'd. 

6.  Superiour  excellence. 

A  man  born  with  such  uivamtm^e  of  consti-r 
tution*  that  it  adulterates  not  the  images  of  his 
nuod.  GiamnJU, 

6.  Gun;  profit. 

For  thoa  saidst.  what  a^MMtagi  will  it  be 
unto  thee,  and  what  orofit  shall  Izure,  if  I  be 
deaosed  thnh  my  sin  r  Joh, 

Cenatn  it  Is,  that  adumi^  now  sits  in  the 
room  of  conseiecice,  and  steerS  alL  South, 

7k  Overplus ;    something  more  than  the 
tncrc  lawful  gait)* 

We  owe  thee  much ;  within  this  wall  of  fleib 
There  is  a  soul  counts  thee  her  creditor. 
And  with  aJvatitage  means  to  pay  thy  love* 


You  said,  you  neither  lend  nor  borrow 
t7pon  advantage.  Sbahpeart, 

t.  Prcponderation  on  one  side  of  the  com* 
pirison* 

Much  more  should  the  consideration  of  this 
pattern  arm  us  with  patience  against  ordinary 
calaxnities;  especially  if  we  consider  his  example 
with  this  advantage,  that  though  his  sufferings 
were  wholly  undeserved,  and  not  for  himself  but 
ice  us,  yet  he  bore  them  patiently.  TUUtsw, 
To  Auva^ntage.  V,  a*  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  benefit. 

Convey  what  I  tet  down  to  my  ladv :  it  shall 
^tdvamtan  thee  more  than  ever  the  bearing  of 
letter  did.  StaA/^n. 

The  trial  hath  endamag'd  thee  no  way. 
Rather  more  honour  lett,  and  more  esteem: 
Me  nought  advamtagd^  missing  what  I  aim  d. 

Milttn. 

The  great  business  of  the  yenses  being  to  make 
tis  take  notice  of  what  huru  or  adpantages  the 
body,  it  is  wisely  ordered  by  nature,  that  pain 
should  accompany  the  reception  of  several  ideas. 

Lf^he. 

We  should  have  pursued  some  other  way, 

more  effectual,  for  distressing  the  common  ene« 

my,  and  advamiagi/tg  ourselves.  Swift. 

%•  To  promote ;   to  bring  forward ;  to 

gain  ground  to. 

The  Stoks  that  opiiuoped  the  souls  of  wise 
men  dwelt  about  the  moon,  and  those  of  foob 
wandered  about  the-  earth,  advantaged  the  eon* 
cek  of  this  effect.        Bmone  Fulgar  Errmtr*. 

To  eimbble  if  with  the  spirit  that  inspires  the 

^oyal  Society,  were  to  advantage  It  in  one  of 

the  beat  capacities  in  which  it  is  unproveable. 

GlinvUie't  Seefstt  Bcientijiea, 

Ao V A^N T A GE  4  B  L  E.  adj.  [from  odiHrn- 

itfFtf.]  Profitable;  convenient;  gainful. 

As  It  is  advantageaUe  to  a  physician  tO  be 
islled  to  the  cure  df  declining  disease^  so  it  b 
tot  a  eommander  to  suppress  a  sedition  which 
hu  pesMd  the  height.  Sir  J.  Hayitard. 

Aova'ntackd.  adj.  [from  To  advantage.] 
JPotsessed  of  advantages ;  commodiously 
situate  or  disposed* 

In  the  most  advantagid  tempers,  this  dispo* 
dtfam  is  but  comparative;  whereas  the  most  of 
men  labour  under  disadvadiBget,  vfaich  nothing 
can  rid  them  of.  GUnvilU. 

AhvaVtacs^groump.  ST.  u  Cfoutkl 
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that  gives  superiority,  and  opt>ortunilics 
of  annoyance  or  resistance. 

Thb  excellent  man,  who  stood  not  upoH  the 
advantatre*gr9und  before,  from  the  time  of  hb 
promotion  to  the  archbishoprick,  provoked,  o^ 
underwent  the  envy,  and  reproadi,  and  malice,  , 
of  men  of  all  qualities  and  conditions,  Who 
agreed  in  nothing  ebe.  Clarendoitt. 

Aovanta'geous^  adj*  {avant4i^fuxtVx^ 
X.  Of  advantage;  profitable ;  useful ;  op- 
portune ;  convenient. 

The  time  of  sickness,  or  affliction,  is,  lik« 
the  cool  of  the  day  to  Adam,  a  season  of  pecu- 
liar propriety  for  the  voice  of  God  to  be  heard; 
and  may  be  improved  into  a  very  adoantagltMi 
opportunity  of  begetting  or  inocaskngspintual 

Here  perhaps. 
Some  advanfagfMs  act  may  be  achiev'd 
'     By  sudden  onset,  either  with  hell*fire 
lo  waste  hb  whole  creation ;  or  possess 
All  as  our  own.  MUioni 

a.  It  is  used  with  relation  to  persons,  and 
followed  by  to. 

Smee  every  painter  pabts  l^maelf  hi  hb  own 
worksy  'XModvantagnas  $•  him  to  know  himself, 
to  the  end  that  he  may  cultivate  those  talents 
which  make  his  eenius.  '    Drydem* 

Any AHTA^GKC^jbLY. adv*  Ifrom  advan' 
tageous.']  Conveniently;  opportunely  $ 
profitably. 

It  was  advantagewsly  situated,  there  being  an 
easy  passage  from  it  to  India,  by  sea.     ArMh\ 
AdvaMta'Obousness.  n.  j.  [from  dd* 
'  vantagtotu.']  Quality  of  being  advan- 
tageous ;    profitableness ;    usefulness  i 
convenience. 

The  last  |>roperty,  which  qualifies  Cod  for 
the  fittest  objea  of  our  love,  b  the  advamta^ 

fe^mneu  of  hb  to  us,  both  in  the  present  and  the 
uture  life.  B»yie*i  Serafbie  Low* 

To  ADVE'NE.  v.  n.  [advenh,  Lat.]  To 
accede  to  something ;  to  becooie  part 
of  something  else*  without  being  cssen* 
tial ;  to  be  superadded. 

A  cause  considered  m  judicature^  is  stiled  an 
accidental  caiise ;  and  the  accidental  of  any  act, 
U  said  to  be  whatever  advemet  to  the  act  itself 
ahready  subsUfitiated.  jtyi^e*i  Parerpa. 

Adve'nient.  adj.  [advenienji  Lat.]  Ad- 
vening ;  coming  from  outward  9auses  ; 
superadded. 

Being  thus  divided  from  truth  in  themselves* 
they  are  vet  farther  removed  by  advenient  de- 
ception ;  for  they  are  daily  mocked  into  errour 
by  subtler  devbers.     Srwvfne  Vnlgar  Brrtmrs.  ' 

If  to  suppose  the  soul  a  dbtinct  subsunco 
from  the  body,  and  extrinsicaUy  advenient,  be  a 

Eeat  error  in  philosophy,  almost  all  the  world 
tth  been  mbtaken. 

ClaniHtie*!  ffeudtj  rf  DtgmoHsm. 
•  A'dvent»  n.  J.  [from  adventtu ;  that  is* 
ad'ventus  Redetnptorij.l  The  name  c£ 
one  of  the  holy  seasons*  signifying  the 
tbming  ;  that  is*  the  coming  of  our  Savi- 
our ;  which  is  made  the  subject  of  our 
devotion  daring  the  four  weeks  before 
Christmas.  Common  Praytr* 

AoVE^NTtKE.  a^.  [fr«m  advcMio,  adven* 
ttim^]  Adventitious ;  that  is  oxtrinslcaUx 
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added  s  that  comes  from  outward  causes: 
a  word  ncarcely  in  use. 

A«  for  the  peregrine'  heat,  it  is  thut  far  true, 
that  If  the  proportion  of  the  adventine  heat  be 
greatly  nredominant  to  the  natural  heat  and 
•pinta  of  the  body,  it  tendeth  to  dissolutum  or 
notable  alteration.  Ba^en, 

Adventi'tious.  (uij,  [advrntif'wr,  Lat.] 

That  docs  advene ;  accidental ;  super- 
venient s  cxtrinsicaily  added,  not  csscn- 
tially  inhei*ent. 

I>iaeMef  of  continuance  jget  an  advtidUimiM 
strengdi  from  cuatoni,  besides  their  material 
cwjae  from  the  humours.  Bacon. 

Though  we  may  call  the  obvious  dolours  na- 
tural, and  the  ocheo  aJvaiiiiimu  /  yet  such 
changes  of  colours,  from  whatsoever  cau^e  they 
proceed,  may  be  properly  taken  in.  Bojie. 

If  Jus  blood  boil,  and  th*  adventHiw*  fire 
Kais  d  by  high  meats,  and  higher  '.vines,  require 
T^  temper  and  allay  the  burning  heat ; 
Waters  are  brought,  which  by  decoction  get 
New  coolneas.  Dryden. 

In  die  gem-kind,  of  all  the  many  ^rts 
reckoned  up  bv  lapidaries,  there  aire  not  above 
three  or  four  that  are  origi^ial;  their  diversities, 
aa  to  lustre,  colour*  and  hardness,  arising  from 
the  different  admixture  of  other  aAr/i/rV.w/  mi- 
neral matter.  HTeodKcard. 
Adve'ktive.  n*s*  [from  advenw,  Ut.] 
The  thing  or  person  that  comes  from 
without.    Not  in  use. 

That  the  natives  be  not  so  many,  but  that 
there  may  be  elbow-room  enough  for  them,  and 
fbr  the  adotnthta  also.  Bacw, 

Adve'ntual.  ai/J.  [from  advenf.']  Re- 
lating to  the  season  of  advent. 

I  do  also  dkily  uae  one  other  collect ;  as, 

***»«ly>  the  collects  adveittualy  quadragesimal, 

paschali  or  pentecostal,  for  their  proper  seasons. 

.  -^, ^_  Bhlop  SoM/idcriM, 

ADVE^NTURE.  ».  j.  [French.] 
•  !•  An  accident ;  a  chance ;  a  hazard  ;  an 
cjwt  of  which  wc  have  no  direction. 

The  general  summoned  three  castles ;  one 
desperate  of  succour,  and  not  desirous  to  dispute 
the  ddence,  presently  yielded ;  but  two  stood 
upon  their  adventure,  Hayward, 

'  a.  [In  this  sense  is  used  the  phrase,  a/  uU 
adventures  i  a  TadvcntMe^  Fr.]  By 
cf»nce  ;  witMbt  any  rational  scheme. 

filows  flew  W  €tU  adventures,  wounds  and 

deaths  given  and   taken  unexpected ;    many 

.    scarce  knowmg  their  enemies  from  their  friends. 

'  ffaynv. 

Where  the  mind  does  not  perceive  probable 
connection,  there  men*s  opinions  are  the  efibcts 
of  chance  and  haaard,  of  a  mind  floating  at  aii 
mdveniures,  without  choice  and  \(ithout  direc- 
tioB.  Lode. 

3.  The  occasion  of  casual  events ;  an  en- 
terprise in  which  soinething  must  be  left 

'    to  hazard.      *  " 

For  I  must  love,  and  am  resolvM  to  try 
My  £«e,  or  fiulrog  in  th'  adventure  die.    Dryd. 

4.  This  noun,  with  all  its  derivatives,  is, 
^equently  written  without  ad-,  as,  ven» 
ture,  n/rntwous. 

To  AovE'NTURp.  V.  «.  [aventure,  Fr.] 
'     To  try  the  chance  ;  to  dare. 
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.  Bcnotane^, 
Most  mighty  prmcess,  that  1  have  advttdvrU 
To  try  your  taking  of  a  &lae  report.  Sbaiu 
The  tender  ano'deficate  woman  among  you, 
which  would,  not  adventmrt  to  set  the  sole  of  iier 
foot  upon  the  ground,  for  delicateness  and  ten- 
derness, Deuteronomy. 

To  Adv£'mture.  V.  a.  To  put  into  the 
power  of  chance. 

For  my  father  fought  for  you,  and  adventured 
his  life  for,  and  delivered  you  out  of  the  hand  of 
Midian.  Jttd^ej. 

It  if  often  used  with  the  reciprocal 
pronouD  ;  as,  6e  adventured  foonstif, 
Adve^NTURBR.  «.  s.  [aventtirier,  Fr.] 
He  that  seeks  occasions  of  hazard; 
he  that  puts  himself  in  the  hands  of 
chance. 

lie  is  a  ereat  ff/ivii^irr^r,  said  he,    , 
That  hath  his  sword  through  hard  assay  foregone. 

__     , .  '         .      .  Spenser, 

The  kings  of  England  did  not  make  the  con- 
quest of  Ireland ;  it  wu  begun  by  partkuhir  ad- 
venturert,  and  other  volunuries,  who  came  te 
•eek  their  fortunes.  Sir  J.  Davieu 

He  intended  to  hatard  his  own  action,  that 
80  the  more  easily  he  might  win  adventuren, 
who  else  were  like  to  be  less  forward.   Haleigb. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  British,  which  3it  ^ 
late  wars  drew  over,  and  adventurers  or  soldiers 
seated  here,  Ireland  had,  by  the  last  war,  and  . 
plague,  been  left  destitute.  Temple. 

Their  wealthy  trade  from  pirate's  rapme  free. 
Our  merchants  shall  no  more  advent'rers  be. 

Adve'mturbsome.  adj,[fromadvefirure.] 
The  same  with  adv^./ttmous:  alow  word, 
scarcely  used  in  writing. 

AOVE^MTURESOMBNESS.  ».  i.    [from  nd^ 

n;emuresome.1  The  quality  of  being  ad- 
venturesome. Oict. 
Adve'nturous.  adj.  [aventin-mx^  Fr.] 

1.  Inclined  to  adventures;  bold;  daring; 
courageous :  applied  to  persons. 

At  land  and  sea,  m  mafty  a  doubtful  fight. 
Was  never  known  a  more  adventurous  knight ; 
Who  oftner  drew  his  sword,  and  always  for  the 
right.  Vrydem. 

2.  Full  of  hazard ;  requiring  courage  ; 
dangerous :  applied  to  things. 

But  IVe  already  troiAled  you  too  long. 
Nor  dare  attempt  a  more  advent' rous  song. 
My  humble  verse  demands  a  softer  theme  ; 
A  painted  meadow,  or  a  purling  streaml  A^h 
^DVE'NTUKOUSiV.  adv.  [iTomoil^^jr/A.* 

r(w/.]   After  an  adventurous  roanaer  ; 
boldly;  daringly. 
They  are  both  hanged ;  and  so  would  this  be. 
.  iL  ,i""'  ^^^  *°y  ^""g  ^*dvesiturvmh.  Shi»tt\ 
ADVERB.  «.  5.  [a.her%um,  Lat.]  X  word 
joined  to  a  verb  or  adjective,  and  solely 
applied  to  the  use  of  qualifying  and  re- 
training the  latitude  of  their  gig nifi ca- 
tion, by  the  intimation  of  some  circum- 
stance thereof;  as  of  quality,  manner. 
degree.  Clcph^s  Latm  Gramrfjur. 

Thu«  wc  say,  he^  rung  swifi/v  *   the 
bird  flies  a/qfi ;  he  lives  virtuo»s/y, 
ADVE'*BiAL.flr^.[fl<fe^rA«a4ti,Lat1  j  That 
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bt  the  quality  or  structure  of  an  ad- 
itrb. 

Like  an  adverb  $  ia  the  mauner  of  an 

adrert. 

liMdd  think  o/far  wis  Joined  adverlialfywkh 

.    irmit,  did  Vtr{U  maki  ust  of  so  sijuiVoad  a 

lyntax.  Addiim. 

Ad V ERASABLE,  tf^'.  [from 01^^/^] Con- 

tnry  to ;  opponte  to. 
ADnKSATRlA,  If.  s,  [Lat.  A  book,  as  it 
should  seem,  in  which  debtor  and  creditor 
were  set  in  opposition.]  A  common- 
place ;  a  book  to  note  in. 

These  parchments  are  supposed  to  hive  been 
St 'Paul's  sdvmaria,  BuWs  Sfmmtt* 

A'dvkrsary.  ft.  J.  [adversaire^^T.adver* 
sarihs,  Lat.]  An  opponent ;  antagonist ; 
enemy :  generally  applied  to  those  that 
hare  verbal  or  judia^  quarrels,  as  con- 
trovettists  or  btigants ;  sometimes  to  an 
opponent  in  single  combat.  It  may 
sometimes  imply  an  open  profession  of 
enmity ;  as  we  say,  a  secret  enemy  is 
worse  than  an 'open  adversary. 

Yet  am  I  noble,  u  the  adversary 
I  come  to  cope.  ShoAsfear/t  King  Lear, 

'Ihoee  rices  and  ceremomes  of  the  church, 
therefore,  which  were  the  self-same  now  that 
they  were  when  holy  and  virtuous  men  main* 
tained  them  against  prafiine  and  deriding  adwr* 
un'esf  her  own  children  have  in  derision.  Haoier. 

Mean  wiuiU  th'  adversary  of  God  and  man, 
Sttan,  with  thouchts  inflam'd,  of  highest  design, . 
Ptits  on  swift  wsAgs.  MutM, 

An  adversary  makes  a  stricter  search  into  us, 
and  discovers  every  flaw  and  imperfection  in  our 
tempers.  A  fnend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues; 
an  enemy  inflantes  his  crimes.  Addisem* 

Advs'r6ative./»^-  [^advfr$aiivu$^laX^'\ 
A  tenn  of  grammar,  applied  to  a  word 
which  makes  somcopposition  or  variety, 
as  ia  this  sentence.*    Tots  diamond  is 
$rieatf  but  ii  is  rough  :  But  is  an  tsdvef'- ' 
sative  conjunction. 
A'o  V  E  R  s  fc»  adf.  [iuhfrsns^  Lat.    In  prose 
it  has  now  the  accent  on  the  first  syl- 
lable :  in  verse  it  is  accented  on  the  first 
by  Sbukspearf  ;  on  either,  indifferently, 
by  Milton ;  on  the  last,  by  Drydin ;  on 
the  first  by  Roscommtm.] 
t.  Acting  with  contrary  directions,  as  two 
bodUrs  in  collision. 

Waa  t  for  tlus  nigh  wreckt  upon  the  sea. 
And  tiricey  by  adverse  winds,  from  England's 

bank 
Dnwe  back  again  unto  my  nxthre  cUme  f  Shais. 

As  when  two  poUr  winds,  blowing  adverse, 
UjoQ  the  Cronian  sea  together  drive 
Mooauitts  of  ice.  MUttn, 

With  adversehhat  uptumsthcmfromthe  south, 
Nocus  and  Afer.  MiliM. 

A  dood  of  smoke  envelopes  either  hott. 
And  aU  at  ooce  the  eombatants  are  lost  t 
DarkJ^  they  join  adverse,  and  shock  unseen, 
Ctersers  wxsn  coursers  justling,  men  wkh  men. 

Dtydea. 

J.  Fjgoratively,  i;ontrary  to  the  with  or 
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desire ;  thence,  calamitous  y  afflictive  9 
pernicious.    It  is  opposed  to  prospgrota^ 

What  if  he  hath  decreed,  that  I  shall  first 
Be  uy'd  in  humble  state,  and  things  adverse; 
By  ulbttlations,  injuries,  insuhs. 
Contempts,  and  scorns,  and  snares,  and  violence. 

MiUm, 

Some  the  prevailing  malice  of  the  greatp 
tJnhappy  men !  or  adverse  fate. 
Sunk  deep  into  the  gulphs  of  an  afflicted  state. 

JRoseoattaait* 

3.  Personally  opponent ;  that  counteractt 
another,  or  contests  any  thing* 

Well,  she  saw  her  father  was  grown  her  a^ 
verse  pany ;  and  yet  her  fortune  such,  as  sh» 
must  mour  her  rivals.  Sidney^ 

A'ovERsBLY.  a4iv.  [from  ndvetsc']  In  an 
adverse  manner :  oppositely  |  unfortu- 
nately. 

What  I  think,  I  utter,  and  spend  my  mdlkm 
in  my  breath,    tf  the  drmk  you  give  me  touch  ' 
my  palace  adversely^  I  make  a  crooked  face  at  it. 

Shakt/uare. 
Aova'asiTY.w.f.  [adversiti^  Fr.  affliction^ 
calamity;  that  is,  opposition  to  our 
wishes.] 
z.  The  cause  of  our  sorrow ;  affliction  j  • 
misfortune.  In  this  sense  it  may  have  a 
plural. 

Let  me  embrace  these  sour  adoereitiitt 
For  wbe  men  say,  it  is  the  wisest  course.  5AeAf> , 
a.  The  state  of  unhappiness ;  misery. 
-  CoDcerning  deliverance  itself  from  all  adver* 
sity,  we  use  not  to  say  men  are  in  adverskyt 
whensoever  they  feel  any  smaU  hinderance  of 
theur  welfare  in  this  world,  but  when  some  nD> 
table  afHiction  or  cross,  some  great  caltmhy  or 
trouble,  befalleth  them.  Meeimr* 

Sweet  are  the  uses  aSmdverstty^ 
Which  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  preddus  jewel  in  his  head.    SJkaJtu     , 

A  remembrance  of  the  good  use  he  had  msdft 
of  prosperity,  contrfbuted  to  support  his  mind 
under  the  heavy  weight  of  advers^^  which  the« 
lay  upon  him.  Atterlmry* 

To  ADVK'RT.  V.  n.  [fli/wfrw,  Lat.]  To  at- 
tend to;  to  regard;  to  obsenres  with  the 
particle  to  before  the  object  of  regard* 

The  mind  of  roan  beinenot  capable  at  once  ta 
advert  to  more  than  one  tn|,  a  particular  view 
and'  estamination  of  such  aKmumerable  num- 
ber of  vast  bodies,  wiU  afford  matter  of  admir* 
ation.  jRay  911  tie  CreaitieH. 

Viaw  to  the  universal  whole  advert: 
The  earth  regard  as  of  that  whole  a  part ; 
In  which  wide  frame  more  noble  worlds  abound; 
Wtmess,  ye  gbrioui  orbn  which  hang  around. 

B/aeh 


We  tomctimcs  say,  To  advert  tbe  mind 
X^  an  object. 
Ad  V  e'rt e n  ce.  >  ».  j.  [from  advert.]  At- 
Aovk/RTEHCY.  J  tentiou ;  regard j  con* 
sideration  ;  heedfulness. 

Christisnity  may  make  Archimedes  lus  chal- 
lenge ;  ^ve  it  but  where  it  may  jet  its  fbot,  al^ 
^w  but  a  sober  advertetue  XH  its  proposals,  and 
it  will  move  the  whole  world.  JJesety  of  Piety, 
Too  much  adverteiuy  is  not  your  talent ;  or 
else  you  had  fled  from  that  text,  as  frosftazo^ 

Svtiifi. 
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ADVE'aTKKT.  <ft^.  [from  advert.']  At- 
tentive; vigilant;  heedful. 

.  This  requires  choice  parts,  great  attention  of 
mind,  sequestration  from  the  im^tunity  of  se- 
cular employments,  and  a  long  advertent  and 
deliberate  connexing  of  consequents.  Halt, 
To  ADVERTrSE.  i/.  a.  [.leKerur,  Fr. 
It  is  now  spoken  with  the  accent  upon 
the  last  syllable ;  but  appears  to  have 
been  anciently  accented  on  the  second.] 
I*  To  inform  another ;  to  give  intclli- 
|tence  :  with  an  aceusative  of  the  person 
informed. 

The  bishop  did  require  a  respite. 
Whereto  he  might  the  king  his  \or A  advertisf^ 
Whether  our  daughter  were  legitimate.  SLth, 

As  I  by  friends  am  well  advertised^ 
Sir  Edmund  Courtney,  and  the  haughty  prelate. 
With  many  more  confederates,  are  in  arms. 

Sbaksjbeare, 

The  king  was  not  so  shallow,  nor  so  ill  a^ 
titrtued ,  as  not  to  perceive  the  intention  of  the 
French  king.  JBaetui. 

I  hope  ye  will  advertUe  me  furly  of  what  they 
dislike.  bigfyt 

a.  To  inform  j  to  give  notice :  with  of 
before  the  subject  of  information. 

Ferhates,  understanding  that  Solyman  expect- 
ed more  assured  advertisement, ,  unco  the  other 
Bassas  declared  the  death  of  the  emperor ;  rf 
which  they  advertised  Solyman,  firming  those 
letters  with  all  their  hands  and  seals.      JCndUs, 

They  were  to  advertiiethe  chief  hero  0/  the 
distresses  of  his  subjects,  occasioned  by  his  ab- 
sence. JJrydea. 

3.  To  give  notice  of  any  thing,  by  means 
of  an  adverthement  in  the  publick  prints ; 
as*  he  advertised  bis  Iojj, 

ADVEftTl'SEMENTy  Or  AdVK'RTISE- 
MEKT.  IS.  J.  [ftd'uertissementf  Fr.] 

2.  Instruction ;  admonition. 

— *Tis  all  men*s  office  to  speak  patience 
To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  ali  sorrow ; 
But  no  nuiri*B  virtue  nor  sufficiency. 
To  be  io  moral,  when  he  shall  endure 
The  like  himseU':  therefore  give  ine  no  counsel ; 
My  grieft  are  louder  than  advertisement.  Sbaks. 

Cyrus  was  once  minded  to  have  put  Crcesus 
to  death;  but  hearing  him  report  the  advertise^ 
metit  of  Solon,  he  spared  his  life.  AUoL 

2»  Intelligence ;  information. 

Then,  as  a  cunning  prince  that  useth  spies. 
If  they  return  no  news,  doth  nothine  know ; 

But  if  they  make  advertisement  of  lies. 
The  princess  counsel  all  awry  do  go. 

o/r  y.  Davies, 

He  had  received  advertisement^  that  the  party 
which  was^sent  for  his  relief,  had  received  some 
brush,  wiuch  would  much,  retard  their  march. 

Cfarend»n» 

The  drum  and  trumpet,'  by  their  several 
sounds,  serve  for  many  kinds  of  advMisemeuit 
in  military  af&irs :  the  bells  serve  to  proclaim  a 
scare-fire;  and,  in  some  places,  water-breaclies ; 
the  departure  of  a  man,  woman,  or  child;  time 
of  divine  service ;  the  liour  of  the  day;  dav  of 
tbemo&tb.  HJder. 

3.  Notice  of  any  thing  published  iu  a  paper  ' 
of  intelligence. 

AOT£E7l'SER. »,/,  [ad'vertueuriVx-] 
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I.  He  that  gives  intetllgeticc  or  informa* 

tion. 
a.  The  paper  in  which  advertisements  are 

published. 

ADVERTl'siNO,orADVE'RTlSIKG.p<irf. 

adj.  [from  adverti/e*']  Acthre  in  giving 
intelligence;  monitory.    Not  in  use. 

As  I  was  then 
Advertising^  and  holy  to  your  business. 
Not  changing  heart  with  habit,  I  am  still 
Attorniedat  your  service.  Sbakspeart. 

r<?ADVF/SPKKATE.v.».  [fli/wJ/tfr«,Lat.] 

To  draw  toward  evening.  Diet. 

Ad  vi'cE.  «./.  [<?v/j,  adWf  Fr.  from  ad- 
wjOf  low  Latin.] 

1.  Counsel ;  instruction :  except  that  in- 
stniction  implies  superiority ,  and  advUe 
may  be  given  by  equals  or  infcriours. 

Break  we  our  watch  up,  and,  by  my  advite^ 
Let  us  impart  what  we  have  seen  to-uight 
Unto  young  Hamlet.  Sbaispeare, 

0  troubled,  weak,  and  doward  as  thou  art ! 
Without  thy  poor  advice^  the  lab*ring  heart 
To  worse  extremes  with  swifter  steps  would  run ; 
Not  sav*d  by  virtue,  yet  by  vice  undone.  Prier. 

2.  Reflection  jf  prudent  consideration  ;  as» 
he  always  acts  with  good  advice, 

VTiathe  hath  won,  that  he  hath  fonitied : 
.So  hot  a  speed,  with  such  advice  dispos*d, 
^^uch  temperate  order,  in  so  Herce  a  course, 
Doth  want  example.  Sbaks^eare, 

3.  Consultation;  deliberation;  with  the 
particle  rMtth. 

^  Great  princes,  taking  advice  tvitb  workmen, 
with  no  less  cost,  settheir  things  together.  j?j««. 

4-  Intelligence  ;  as,  the  merchants  receiv- 
ed a//r/V^  of  their  loss.  This  sense  is 
somewhat  k)w,  and  chiefly  commercial. 

AovTce-boat.  «.  J.  A  vessel  employed 
to  bring  intelligence. 

Advj'sable.  adj,  [from  advise.']  Pru- 
dent ;  fit  to  be  advised. 

Some  judge  it  advisable  for  a  man  to  account 
whh  his  heait  every  day,  and  this,  no  doubt, 
is  the  best  and  surest  course ;  for  still  the  oftner, 
the  better.  Soutb's  Sermons. 

It  is  non  advisable  to  reward,  where  men  have 
the  tenderness  not  to  punish.  V Estrange, 

Advi'sableness.  »  /.  [from  ofh^isaklc^ 
The  quality  of  being  advisable,  or  fit ; 
fitness ;  propriety. 

To  AD VrSE  V.  a.  [aivUer^  Fr.] 

1..T0  counsel :  with  the  particle  to  before 
the  thing  advised. 

If  you  do  stir  abroad,  go  arm'd^' 
— — Arm'd,  brother!  ■    ■ 

—Brother,  I  advise  you  to  the  best.       SBah. 

1  would  advise  all  gentlemen  I*  learn  n:\er- 
chants  accounts,  and  not  to  think  it  a  skill  that 
belongs  not  to  them.  I^^be. 

When  I  consider  the  scruples  and  cautions  \ 
here  lay  in  your  way,  methinks  it  kxjks  ^s  if  I 
^visfd  you  to  something  which  I  would    h^ive 

•    o%red  at,  but  in  effect  not  done.  I.wkr. 

a.  To  giv«  information  ;  to  inform  ;  to 
make  acquainted  with  any  thing  z  oflen 
with  the  particle  of  before  the  thMic 
told.  ^ 
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Tflu  were  aivhi*d^  h'ls  flesh  was  capable 
Of  vounds  and  scars;  ahd  that  his  forward  spirit 
WooU  lift  him  wheremost  trade  of  danger  rang'd. 
Sbakipeare, 
Such  discourse  bring  on. 
As  may  advue  him  ^his  happy  state ; 
Kippinesin  his  pow'r,  left  free  to  will, 

Paradise  Lost% 
A  jiosting  messenger,  dispatch'd  from  hence, 
^tnis  £air  troop  o^j'^  their  aged  prince. 

Dryden. 
TtfADvi'sE.  •«».  n. 

I.  To  ponsult :  with  the  particle  ivtth  be- 
fore the  person  consulted ;  as,  he  advised 
vfitb  his  companions, 
s.  To  consider ;  to  dehberate. 

Advist  if  thb  be  worth 
Attempting,  or  to  sit  in  darkness  here, 
Hatching  vain  empires.  Paradise  Lost, 

Aoii'shD' part.  adj.  [(rmm  advisf.'] 
2-  Acting  with  deliberation  and  design  ; 
pnideiit ;  wise. 

Let  hb  travel  appear  rather  in  his  discourie, 
than  in  hb  apparel  or  gesture  ;  and,  in  his  dis- 
course, let  bim  be  rather  adviseJia  his  answers, 
than  fon*'ard  to  tell  stories.  Macon's  Essays . 
'Ill 'almighty  Father,  where  he  sits 
Shrin'd  in  his  sanctuary  of  heav'n  secure. 
Consulting  on  the  sum  of  things,  foreseen 
This  timiult,  and  permitted  all,  ad%>h'd. 

Paradise  Ltsf, 

a.  Performed  with  deliberation  ;  done  on 
purpose ;  acted  with  design. 

By  that  which  we  work  naturally,  as  when 
we  breathe,  sleep,  and  move,  we  set  forth  the 
skvy  of  God  as  natural  agents  do ;  albeit  we 
nave  tio  express  purpose  to  make  that  our  ehd, 
nor  any  advised  determination  therein  to  follow 
a  law.  Hooker, 

In  my  school-days,  w^en  I  had  lost  one  shaft, 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight. 
The  self-same  way,  with  more  advised  watch, 
To  find  the  other  forth;  by  venturing  both, 
1  oft  found  both.     Sbahpeares  Mer,  of  Venice, 
Ai>vi'$EDLY,  adv.   [from  athjistd^  So- 
berly ;    heedfully ;    deliberately ;    pur- 
posely ;  by  design  ;  prudently. 

This  .book  advisedly  read  and  diligently  fol- 
lowed hut  one  year  at  home,  would  do  more 
good  than  three  vears  travel  abroad.      Ascbam. 

Surprise  may  Se  made  by  moving  things,  when 
che  party  is  in  haste,  and  cannot  stay  to  consider 
mdmsedly  of  that  which  u  moved.  Batons  Es, 
^  Thou  stttetc  second  thoughu  (by  all  allowed 
che  beat^  a  relapsa,  and  accusest  constancy  of 
mischief  in  what  b  natural,  and  euknsediy  xxn- 
denaken.  Sir  Join  Suckling, 

Advi'sedness.  «f.  s.  [from  aavis^d.'jDc 
liberaition  ;*cool  and  prudent  prbcedure. 
While  thiiips  are  in  agitation,  private  men  may 
modesdy  tendertheir  thoughts  to  theoonvdera- 
tion  cf  those  that  are  in  authority ;  to  whotecare 
it  beiongRtb,  in  prescribing  concerning  indifferent 
thtni*s,  to  proceed  with  ail  just  advisedness  and 
naodention.  Saanderstn^iyudj^ment  in  one-f^Tevf. 

Ad V I 's  E M  E  N  T.  ff .  i.  [advitemetu.  Fr.] 

X.  Counsel ;  information. 

Mote  I  wore, 
"Whac  strange  adventure  do  ye  now  putsve  i 
J*erhapa  my  succour,  or  advisement  nneeu 
Mote  stead  you  much.  ^"^fj  (2'^''«» 

I  wDl,  a^cojding  to  your  advisement,  il^cUre 
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the  evils  which  seem  most  hurtfuL  Sfimter. 
3.  It  is  taken  likewise,  in  old  writers,  for 
prudence  and  circumspection.  It  is 
now,  in  both  senses^  antiquated. 
AdvjSer.«.  i.  [from  advise. ]  The  per- 
son that  advises,  or  gives  counsel;  a 
counsellor. 

Here,  free  from  court  complUnces,  he  walksg 
And  with  himself,  hb  best  adviser,  talks.  IVallet. 
'ITiey  never  fail  of  their  most  artful  and  inde- 
futigable  address,  to  silence  this  impertinent  «</• 
v/'/rr,  whose  seventy  awes  their  excesses.  Rogers. 
Ani'LA'noN.  ».  i.  {aduiatton^  Fr.  adk* 
latiof  Lat.]  Flattery;  high  complU 
inent. 

O  be  sick,  great  greatness ! 
And  bid  thy  ceremony  give  thee  cure. 
Thiiik'st  thou  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out    / 
With  titles  blown  from  aduttiion  I    Shais/^arr. 
I'hcy  who  flattered  him  mostbefore,mentioned 
him  now  with  the  greatest  bitterness,  without 
imputing  the  least  crime  to  him,  co^imitted 
since  the  time  of  (hat  exalted  adulation,  or  that 
was  not  then  as  much  knowtf  to  them,  as  it  could 
be  now.  Clatendea^ 

AiuLA'roR.  If,  3,  l/idulalor^  Lat#3  v  .A 
•   flatterer.  -         "  c  v.  Diet. 

A'dulatory.    adj.     {ml'/^mys,    Lat] 

Flattering;  foUof  com  pi  i  merits, 
AD.U'LT.  u^/J.  hi<{uhi!,  Lat .T Grownup  5 
past  th*?  aee  of  inf-Micy.tml'AJWsaknefs. . 
They  would  appear  less  able  to  approve  thcpi- 
stlves  not  only  tothe-tunt'cssor,  but  even  to  the 
catechiit,  in  their  adult  age,  tlian  they"  were  ,ii> 
their  minority ;  as  t^^ii^S  scarce  ever  thpught.of 
the  principles  of  the'j^' religion,  since  they  cpnne^J 
them  to  avoid  correction.  DkoyoF  Pi^ 

'rhe  earth,  by  these  applauded  schools  tis  s^iii, 
Th'is  single  crop  of  men  and  women  bred ; 
Who  %tQvtn  adult  (so  chance,  it  seems,  enjoinM) 
Did,  male  and  female,  propagate  their  kind. ' 
w '  Eiaekmare. 
Adu'lt.  ».  i.  A  person  above  the  age  of 
infancy,  oi' grown  tcf  some  decree  of 
strength ;    sometimes   full    grown  r  a 
word  used  ehieRy  by  medicinal  writer?* 
l*hc  deprcssi(m  'of  the  cranium,  without  a 
fracture,  can  but  seldom  occur;  and  then  it 
happens  to  children,  whose  bones  are  more  plia- 
ble and  s<ift  than  those  otW«/?/.  Slnfrpt  Surgery* 
TvADV'LTtVL.v.  a.  ladultner;  ^fr.  aduU 
terot  Lat.]  To  commit  adultery  witli 
another.:  a  word  not  classical* 

HJs  chaste  wife 
He  adulters  still :  his  thoughts  Re  with-  ai^re. 
'  Bm  •y«u«a. 
An u'lt E R  A  KT.  n.  s.  [adultftans^  Lat.] 

The  person  or  thing  which  adulterates, 
i^o  Adu'lterate.  v.  a.   [adulterer,  fr. 
oihlirro,  Lat.] 

I.  To  commit  adultery. 

But  fortune,  oh !    ' 
Adulterates  hourly  with  thine  uncle  John.  Shah, 
a.  To  corrupt  by  some. foreign  admix- 
ture ;  to  comaminale. 

Common  pot-ashes,  bought  of  them  that  sell 

i  in  shops,  whot«>e  not  so  foolishly  knavish  as 

.  CO  adulterate  theip  with  salt-petre,  which  ia 

ipucii  dearer  than  potrashcs.  Boyk* 

Could  a  man  b^  composed  to  such*  an  fldvan« 
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tMcof  oohttitutloB,  thit  it  should  not  at  all 
sAUerah  the  imasei  of  his  mind ;  yet^  this  se« 
cond  nature  would  alter  the  crasis  of  his  under- 
standing. GloMviilis  Scepth  Scientifica, 
The  present  war  huso  adulterated  wit  tongue 
with  strange  wordsi  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  one  ofourgreat-grandJathers  to  know  what 
his  posterity  have  been  doing.  SfeetMer* 
Adv^lt URATE.  Mlj.  [from  To  aibiiurate.'] 
I.  Tainted  with  the  guilt  of  adultery. 
'  I  am  possess'd  with  an  adtJier^^  blot : 
My  blood  is  nunded  with' the  grime  of  lust; 
Bemejtnimpeted  by  thy  contagbn,         Sbah. 
•   --That  incestuous,  that  «&A»ntfr  beast.  5^ai. 
%,  Corrupted  with  some  foreign  mixture. 
It  does  indeed  differ  no  more,  than  the  maker 
deuhtlUrmifWMm  does  from  the  vender  of  them. 
•Gwmermmmirfthe  Tutpre. 
They  will  have  all  thebr  gold  and  silver,  and 
nay  keep  their  sduUtrate  copper  at  home.  Swijt. 
Adu^lterateness.jv.  i.  [from  <i<^.'/^- 
rafrj]   The  quality  or  state  of  being 
adulterate,  or  counterfeit. 
Adulter  ACTION.  «.  j.  [from  adult  erateJl 
z.  The  act  of,  adulterating  or  corrupting 
'.  by  foreign  nuxture ;  contamination. 

To  make  the  compound  pass  for  the  rich  me« 
tal  nrojple,  is  an  oAtheratwi^  at  counterfeiting : 
Wif  It  be  done  avowedly, -ind  without  dis- 
guising, it  may  be  t  great  saving  of  the  richer 
metal.  Paeons  Natural  Hhtery, 

%.  The  state  of  being  adulterated,  or  con- 
taminated. 

Such  trandationt  are  like  the  adulteration  of 
the  noblest  wines,  where  aomething  of  the  co- 
lour, spirit,  end  0avour,  will  remain.      Peltow. 
Xdu^lterer.  w.  s.  [adulur^  Lat.]  The 
person  guilty  of  adultery. 

Vfnh  what  impatience  must  the  muse  l^ehold 
The  wife  by  her  procuring  husband  sold ! 
For  tho*  the  law  makes  null  th*  a^W/lr«yvr'sdeed 
Of  laadk  to  her,  the  cuckold  may  succeed. 

J>ryden. 

Adu^lteress.  If.  J.  [from  adultan^  A 

woman  that  commits  adultery. 

.The  Spartan  L|dy  replied,  when  she  was  asked 

.   What  was  the  punishment   for  admlteresies  f 

There  are  nosuchthincs  here.  Gcv.ofibe  Tongue, 

Helen  s  rich  attire. 
From  Argos  by  the  fam'd  aduit*reu  brought. 
With  golden  flow'rs  and  winding  foliage  wrought. 
"  Dryden, 

A'Dtj'LTERiyE.n. /.  [aAtUtritif^  Vuadid^ 

terinus^  Lat.]    A    child    bom    of   an 
adulteress :  a  term  of  canon  law. 
AiWLTERous.fl<^'.[/id5///er,Lat.]  Guilty 
of  adultery. 

Th'  aduhirous  Antonv,  most  Urge 
In  his  abominadons,  turns  you  mi 
And  give  his  potent  regiment  to  a  truU 
That  noses  it  against  us.  SbaJupemrt. 

An  adulterous  person  b  tied  to  resfltution  of  the 
injury,  so  fsr  ss  it  is  reparable ;  and  to  make 
provkion  for  the  children,  that  they  minr  not 
umire  the  legitimate.  'ttylor. 

Think  on  whose  frith  th'  adulteromt  youth  re- 
l/d; 
Who  promis'd,  who  procured,  the  Spartan  bride. 
Drydeni  JEaeid, 

ADUXTERY.    Jf.  u  ladultmum,  Lat.] 
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The  act  of  Tiolattng  the  bed  of  e  mar- 
ried person. 

All  thy  dometticgriefs  at  home  be  left. 
The  wife's  adult* ry^  with  the  servant's  theft; 
And  (the  most  racking  thought  which  cat 

intrude) 
Forget  false  ftiend|,and  theur  Ingrtdtude.  Drji, 

Adu^tness.  n.  J,  [from  adxl/S]  The 
flate  of  being  adult.  See  Adoles- 
CENCE.  '    Die/. 

Adu^mbrakt.  adj\  [from  adtfta^ait.} 
That  gives  a  slight  resemblance* 

To  ADU'MBRATE.  v.  a.  ladumkro^ 
Lat.]  To  shadow  out ;  to  give  a  slight 
likeness;  to  exhibit  a  faint  resemblanccy 
lilie  that  which  shadows  afiR>rd  of  tiie 
bodies  they  represent. 

Htfaven  is  designed  for  our  reward,  as  well 
as  rescue;  and  therefore  is  adumhraied  by  all 
those  positive  excellencies,  which  can  endear  or 
recommend.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Adumbrant  I  ON  «.  s-  [from  aduTn6rate,'\ 

I.  The  act  of  adumbrating^  or  giving  a 
slight  and  imperfect  representation. 
See  Adumbrate. 

To  make  some  adumhratiom  of  that  we  mean, 
it  b  rather  an  impulsion  or  oontusion  of  the  air, 
than  an  elision  or  section  of  the  same.      Bacoa. 

%,  The  slight  and  imperfect  representation 
of  a  thing;  a  faint  sketch. 

The  observers  view  but  the  backside  of  the 
hangings ;  the  right  one  is  on  the  other  side  the 
pave :  and  our  knowledge  is  but  like  tho&e 
broken  ends ;  at  best  a  most  confused  eulmm-' 
hration.  Glanville^t  Scepsis  Seienfifita.. 

Those  of  the  first  sort  have  some  adumhratiom 
of  the  rational  nature,  as  vegetables  have  of  the 
sensible.  JF£ale*f  Origin. 

Adcna'tion.  w.  i.  [from  ad  and  ww^j, 
Lat.]  The  state  of  being  united; 
union  :.  a  word  of  little  use. 

When,  by  glaciation,  wood,  straw,  dust,  and 
water,  are  supposed  to  be  united  into  one  lump, 
the  cold  does  not  cause  any  real  union  or  wdu- 
maSion,  but  only  hardeniiu  the  aqueous  parts  of 
the  liquor  into  ice,  the  other  bodies,  being  acci- 
dentally  present  in  that  liquor,  are  ftoaea  up  in 
it,  but  not  really  united.  Beyle. 

Adu'ncity.  If./.  {^ftdunci'iai^tAi.1  Crook- 
edness; flexure  inward;  hookedness. 

There  can  be  no  question,  but  the  admmtisy  €€ 
the  pounces  and  beaks  of  the  hawks,  is  (^e 
cause  of  the  great  and.haUtual  immoraluy  of 
those  aaimali.  Ariutbuoi  and  J^a^. 

Adu'nque.  adj.  [o^fffof/,  Lat.]  Crooked; 
bending  inward ;  hooked. 

The  birds  that  are  speakers,  are  parrots,  pies, 
jays,  daws,  and  ravens;  of  which  parrots  lixve 
an  adunfue.  bill,  but  the  rest  aot.  JBW^ok. 

A'dvocacy.  n.  J.  [from  advo(atfS\  The 
act  of  pleading :  vindication ;  defence  ; 
apology  :  a  word  in  little  use. 

If  any  there  are  of  who  are  opinion.that  there 
are  no  antipodes,  or  that  the  surs  do  fiiU,  they 
ihall  not  want  herein  the  applause  or  «tfcpiec«ir>'  ^ 
Satan.  Browns  Vtdgar  Rwr^mt* 

AT)VOCATE.  If.  i.  \adv9catui^  Lat. 3 

J.  tie  that  pleads  the  cause  of  anoth«»-  in  a 
coiirt  of  judicature. 
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Aa  WoiMCr,  in  tb«  wiiaal  ^import  rf  tht 
void,  is  that  perton  who  has  the  plea4uig  and 
ii|iffarf'"f'*»  01  a  judicial  cause.  In  a  strict  way 
ef  neakioc,  only  that  person  is  stiled  advcaiei 
who  is  the  patron  of  the  cause,  and  is  often,  in 
LatiB.  termed  iaraiMt^  and,  in  Eo|M^  »  per- 
sooof  the  long  robe.  Ayliffe  /  FafergoM. 

Learn  what  thou  ow*st  thy  country  and  thy 
friend; 
What's  requinte  to  spare,  and  what  to  spend : 
Learn  ^is ;  and,  after,  envy  sot  the  stove 
Of  the  creas'd  ^dv^eaU  that  grinds  thepoor. 

Drjdem^ 

%,  He  that  pleads  any  cause,  in  whatever 
manner,  as  a  cbntrovcrtist  or  vindicator. 

If  she  dares  trust  me  with  her  little  babe, 
1 U  ihew  't  the  king,  and  undertake  to  be 
Her  mdv9caie  to  th'^loudest.  Shahpeare, 

Of  d&e  several  forms  of  government  that  have 
been,  or  are,  in  the  world,  that  cause  seems 
commooly  the  better,  that  has  the  better  ^foo- 
Mlr,  or  is  advantaged  by  fresher  experience, 

TtmpU*  MuceUtttueu 

3.  It  is  used  with  the  particle  for  before, 
the  person  or  thing,  in  whose  favour 
the  plea  is  offered. 

Foes  to  an  living  worth  except  your  own, 
And  advocates  fir  foUy  dead  and  gone.       P^f . 

4.  In  the  scriptural  and  sacred  sense,  it 
stands'  f6r  one  of  the  offices  of  our  Re- 
deemer. 

Me,  \&i  advocate^ 
And  prontiation;  aU  his  works  00  me. 
Good,  Of  not  good,  ingraft.  Para£H  Last 

Adtoc ACTION,  a.  i.  [from  advocate.^ 
The  office  or  act  of  pleading }  plea  v 
apology. 

My  advtcaSMH  »  not  now  m  tune ; 
My  lord  is  not  my  lord;  nor  should  I  knowlurll. 
Were  he  in  favour,  as  in  humour,  aker'd.  Shah . 

Advola'tion,  II.  i.  [advoio^  advoiatum^ 
Lat.]  The  act  of  flying  to  something. 

D/V/. 

Advolo'tiow.  m.  s.  iadvohttio^  Lat.] 
The  act  of  rolling  to  something.         . 

Amra'OT&Y.  n.  s.  laveutn't,  Fr.J   Adul- 

He  wasthemost  perfidioos  man  upon  the  earth, 
and  be  had  made  a  marriage  con^pounded  be- 
tween an  advmdry  and  a  rape.  jBocm  s  Hen,  vll. 

ADvows^  «.  i.Hethat  has  the  right  of 
advowson.    See  Advowson. 

Advo^wson,  or  Advo'wzkn.  ».  1.  [In 
common  law.]  A  right  to  present  to 
-a  l^enefice,  :ind  signifies  as  much  as 
J'ts  PairoHuius.  In  the  canon  law,  it  is 
so  termed,  because  they  that  originally 
obtained  the  right  of  presenting  to  any 
church,  were  great  benefactors  thereto ; 
and  are  therefore  termed  sometimes 
PatrttJtt,  sometimes  Advocaii.       ^'^^' 

T^  Adu'«e.    ^.  n.   [odKrPf     Lat.]    To 

bum  up.    Not  tn  use. 
•    Sudi  a  degree  of  heat,  which  dodi  neither 
mck  nor  scorch,  doth  mellow,  and  not  aArir. 

BaetMi  Natural  Huhry, 

Adu'st.  adj.  [«A«irJ,  Lat.] 

t.  Burnt  up;  hot  as  with  fire  5  scorched. 
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By  this  means,  the  virtual  heat  of  the  water 
wiU  enter ;  and  such  a  heat  as  will  not  mak* 
the  body  adujt  or  fragile.  Baew, 

Which  with  tonid  heat. 
And  vapours  as  the  Libyan  air  adust^ 
Began  to  parch  that  temperate  dime.  Par.  £»/. 
a.  It  is  generally  now  applied,  in  a  mcdi- 
^  dual  or  philosophical  sense,  to  the  com- 
plexion and  humours  of  the  body. 

Such  humours  are  odWxf,  as,  by  long  heat, 
become  of  a  hot  and  fiery  nature,  as  choler, 
and  the  like.  .Q«*fy- 

To  ease  the  soul  of  one  oppressive  weight. 
This  quits  an  empire,  that  embroils  a  state. 
The  same  adust  complexion  has  impellU 
Charles  to  the  convent,  Philip  to  the  field,  r^/f. 
Aou^sTED.  adj.  [See  Aj>ust.] 
I.  Burnt ;  scorched ;  dried  with  (ire. 
Sulphurous  and  niuousfosm 
They  found,  they  mingled,  and  with  subdc  art 
Concocted,  and  aduited^  they  reduc*d      ^ 
To  blackest  grain,  and  into  store  convey  d. 

Parattke  Lost. 

a.  Hot,  as  the  complexion. 

They  are  but  the  fruits  of  adWi/^if  choler,  and 
the  evaporations  of  a  vindictive  spirit*     H»Hvti. 


Adu^stible.  iidj.  [^from  adnst,^    That 

maybe  adustea,  orbamtup.        Diet. 

Adu'stiok.  n.  s.  \ftom  adust."]   The  act 


of  burning  up,  or  drying,  as  by  lire. 

This  is  ordinarily  a  tdnsequent  of  a  burnmg 
colliquative  fever;  the  softer  parts  being  melted 
away,  the  heat  continuing  its  aduttioa  upon  the 
drier  and  fleshy  parts,  changes  into  a  marcid  • 
ftvcr.  Harvey  m  CtuumfUaat. 

Kni.  n.s.  See  Ad  DICE. 
AE,  or  -as.  A  diphthong  of  very  frequent 
V'sein  the  Latin  language,  which  seems 
bot  properly  to  have  any  place  in  the 
English.;  since  the  -r  of  the  Saxons  has 
been  long  out  of  use,  being  changed  to 
e  simple,  to  which,  in  words  frequently 
occurring,  the  a  of  the  Romans  is,  in 
the  same  manner,  altered,  z$ifL  eq&atar, 
equihoititii^  and  even  in /i»^/V\ 
JEcLOGUK.  ».  s.  [written  instead  of 
ecU'gue^  from  a  mistaken  ctymologyj  A 
pastoral ;  a  dialogue  in  verse  between 
goatherds. 

Which  moved  him  rather  in  etrhguei  otherwise 
to  write,  doubling,  perhaps,  his  ability,  which 
he  little  needed,or  minding  to  furnish  our  tongue 
with  thiskindwhcreinitfaulteth.  SftiuerU  Past. 
jE'oiLOPs.w.i.  E«iy»Aw>|.,  signifying  goat- 
.    eyed,  the  goat  being  subject  to  this  ail- 
ment.]   A  tumour  or  swelling  in  the 
great  corner  of  the  eye,  by  the  root  of 
.    the  nose,  either  with  or  without  an  m- 
flammation  :  also  a  plant  so  called,  for 
its  supposed  virtues  agunst  such  a  dis- 
temper. ,  .    ^  .         *!?"^-!i 

JErilops  is  a  tubercle  in  the  mner  canthus  of 
the  eye.  WUman*M  Surgery. 

iEoYPTx'ACUM.  w.sS.  Au  oiutmcut  con- 
sisting only  of  honey,  vcrdigrease,  and 
vinegar.  slHtncY. 

iEL,orEAL,  orAi  in  compound  names. 


[as  Ira*  in  the  Greek  compounds]  signi- 
fies 0/4  or  aiiogetber.  So  Mf'tvin  is  a 
complete  conqueror  t  Albert,  ail  illustrms : 
Aldred^  altogether  reverend  i  Alfred^  aU 
tt^iiber  feacefuL  To  these  Pammachim^ 
PoKcratiuSf  PampbiUus,  ^c.  do  in  some 
measure  answer.  Gibsons  Camaen, 

Mlf  [which,  according  to  various  dia- 
lects, is  pronouncedly^,  welpb,  bulpb^ 
bilpy  belje^  and,  at  this  day,  belpel  Im- 
plies assistance.  So  JElfwin  is  victorious^ 
and  JElfwoldj  an  auxiliary  governour  ^ 
-^ifg^f^i    9L  lender  of  assistance:    vnth 
which  Soetitts,  Symmacbtu,  Epicurus,  Sec. 
/       bear  a  plam  analogy.      Gibson's  Camden, 
iENi^GMA.  Sec  Enigma. 
A^'RIAL.'At^'.  \airius^  Lat] 
I.  Belonging  to  the  air,  as  consisting  of  it. 
The  thunder,  when  to  roll 
With  terrour  through  the  daik  aerial  hall. 

Paradt^e  LosU 

From  all  thtt  can  with  fins  or  feathers  fly. 

Thro'  the  aerial  or  the  ^-at  Vy  sky.  Friw, 

'    I  gathered  the  thickness  of  the  air,  or  aerial 

interval  of  the  f  lasses  at  that  ring.     Netot.  Opt. 

Vegetables  Mva4  mqre  with  aerial  pgrticles 

^n  animal  substances.    Arhytbnoi  on  Alimentu 

t.  Produced  by  the  air. 

The  gifts  pfJiegvVi  my  following  song  pursues. 
Aerial  honey,  and  apbrosial  dews.         Dryden. 
5.  Jlnhabiting  the  air. 
•  Where  those  immoftal  shapes 

Of  bri(^^  oerio/ spirits  live  inspher  d, 
.     In  regions  mUd  of  calm  and  sef  ene  air.  Par.  Reg. 
Aerial  animals  may  he  subdivided  into  birds 
snd  flies.  Locie. 

4.  Placed  in  the  air. 

Here  subterranean  works  and  cities  see. 
There  towns  aerial  on  the  waving  tree.     Pope. 

5.  High ;  elevated  in  situation,  and  there* 
ftDoieintheair.    « 

A  spacious  city  stood,  with  firmest  walls 
Sure  mqupded,  and   with  numerous  turrets 

crown'd,* 
Aerial  spire^,  and  citadels,  the  seat 
Of  kings  and  heroes'  resobtc  in  war.  Philipe. 
A'ERIE.  «.  J.  l^riry  Fr.]  *rh«  proper 
word,  in  hawks  and  other  birds  of  prey, 
for  that  which  we  generally  call  a  nest 
in  other  birds.  Cowell. 

Aero'logy.  «.  J.    [ine  and  xqy^.]  The 
doctrine  of  the  air.  ZJ/t/. 

A'EROMANCY.  n.  s.  [»»Vand  /uiaV^f.]  The 
artofdjvining  by  the  air.  Die/, 

Aero^mbtry.  «.  J.  [«^f  and  ^%w.]  The 
art  of  measuring  the  air.  «    Diet. 

•Aero^scopy.  n,  5.  [an?  and  ajw5r7«y.]  The 
observation  of  the  aifi  Diet, 

JE^XHiops-MiNERA^.  V, ',  A  medicine  SO 
called  horn  its  dark  colour,  prepared  of 
quicksilver  and  sulphur,  ground  toge- 
ther in  ai  marble  mortar  to  a  black  pow. 
der.  Such  a9  have  used  it  mpst,  think 
its  virtues  not  very  great.  Q^ncv. 

JEri'TSS.  IT.  J.  latl^,  an  ea^Ie.}  Eagle* 
(tone.  It  is  about  ^|ie  bigness  of  a 
cbeenpti  s^^  hollow,  wi|b  somewhat 
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in  it  that  rattles  upon  shaking,     ^tim; 

Ap  a'r  adv.  [from  a  tbr«/,and/rt/ .]  SecF  ar  . 

J.  At  a  great  distance. 

So  snaken  as  we  arc,  $0  wan  with  care, 
rmd  we  a  time  for  frighted  peace  to  pant. 
And  breathe  short  winded  accents  ofnew  broils, 
To  be  commenc'd  in  strouds  a/ar  remote.  Shsh. 
We  hear  better  wh^n  we  hold  our  breath  than 
contrary ;  insomuch  as  In  listening  to  attain  a 
sound  afar  off,  men  hold  their  breath.     Boiw. 

a.  To  or  from  a  great  distance. 

^      Heaor  hastened  to  relieve  his  boy; 

Dismiss*d  his  bumjsh'd  hehn  that  shone  afar, 
The  pride  of  warriours,  and  the  pomp  of  war.i)ry, 

yFr&mafar\  from  a  distant  place. 
,- Jt®  '^'^gh  Vuhurnus,  Airbus  in  its  course, 
With  rapid  streams  divides  the  fruitful  grounds, 
And/rom  afar  in  hollow  murmur  sounds.  Adti. 

4.  Afm  of;  remotelv  distant. 

Much  suspecting  his  secret  ends,  he  enter-         ' 
tamed  a  treaty  of  peace  witli  France,  but  le- 
cretly  and  afar  efy  and  to  be  governed  as  occa- 
sions should  vary.  Sir  fohn  Hay-wari.  I 

KfifKV.M.part.adj,  [from  tofear^  for  to 
fright,  with  a  redundant.] 

I. Frighted;  terrified;  afraid. 

He  loudly  bray'd,  that  like  was  never  heard, 
Apd  from  Jus  >vide  devouring  oven  sent 
A  fl^e  of  fire,  that  flashing  In  his  beard. 
Him  all  amaz*di  and  almost  made  afeord. 

But  tell  me,  Hal,  an  thou  not  hwribly^^flrS' 
Thou  bemg  heir  apparent,  could  the  world  pick 
thee  out  three  such  enemies  again  ?  Sbai^peare. 

'I'ill  he  cherish  too  much  beard. 
And  make  Love  or  me  4^earJ.       Ben  Jonsom. 
a.  It  has  the  particle  of  before  the  object 
of  fear. 

Fear  is  described  by  Soenscr  to  ri4e  in  armour, 
at  tjie  ^iashiiig  whcr^ot"  he  look^  afiar^  •/him- 
*«^J     .  ^       Pricham. 

It  IS  npw  obsoletp;the  last  author 
whom  I  have  found  using  it,  is  Sedl'v. 

^'^IrrK  ";  ''  Cf^^-^  '^^^  southwest  wind. 

With  adverse  blast  upturns  them  fromthe  soutK. 

Notus  and  Afer,  black  with  thund'rous  doiids. 

Milton* J  Paradise  I.ott. 

Affabi'lITY.  ff.  c.   lfifub./i,e\  Fr.   /f^;».'>/. 

///^S  Lat.  See  Affable.]  The  quality 
of  (jeing  affable ;  easiness  of  mannep>  ; 
povirtepusncss  ;  civility ;  condescension. 
It  Is  commonly  used  of  superiours. 

Hearing  of  her  beauty  and  her  vrit. 
Her  ajatfility  and  bashfui  modesty. 
Her  wondrous  qualities,  and  mild 'behaviour. 

IT  -  -      .  Sbaitpeare. 

He  was  of  a  most  flow  mg  courtesy  and  oT^ 
ktlity  to  all  men,  and  $0  desirous  tooblige  them 
that  he  did  not  enough  consider  the  value  of  the 
obligation,  or  the  merit  of  t}^e  person.  Clarttuhm. 

All  instances  of  charity,  sweetness  of  conver- 
t^ion,  affaBUHy,  admonit^n,  ^1  significations 
of  tenderness,  care  and  watchiiihiess,  must  be 
expressed  towards  children.  Tayi»^, 

It  is  impossible  for  a  publick  minister  to   l^ 
so  open  and  easy  to  all  his  old  frieu4s;  as  he  %va& 
in  his  private  condition ;  but  this  in»y  be  helped 
by  an  ^*ii«/i/y  of  address."        Z'£ttra^T 


out] 


ATFABLE.ai/y.  Vifa^.f¥r.agr^s^,f,l^f,-< 

|.  Easy  of  manners;  accostable ;  courteou  sd 

complaisant.   Jt  is  liicd  of 6iipcrioufs. 
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Hevas  ajfahU^wi  both  well  and  fair  spokeni 
tadwouU  use  atrange  sweetness  and  blandish- 
mest  of  words,  where  he  de^red  to  affect  or 
penua4e  any  thing  that  he  took  to  heart.  BacoH. 

Her  father  is 
An  afMe  and  courteous  gentleman.  Sbahpiare, 

GeoUe  to  me,  and  afabU  hath  been 

II17  condescension,  and  shall  be  honour'd  ever 

With  gritefUl  memory*  ParaMie  L^st, 

>.  Ft  is  applied  to  the  external  appearance; 

benign ;  mild ;  favourable. 

Augustus  appeared,  looking  round  him  wtdi 

a  serene  and  affable  countenance  upon  all  the 

vriters  of  his  age.  ^atl^r. 

A'PFABLKNEss.     ff.  f.    [froRi   offabuT^ 

Courtesy ;  affability. 
A'PFABLY.  adn}*  [from  affable. '\    In  an 

f  ffablc  manner ;  courteously  ;  civilly. 
A'ffabrous. <»<*'.  [fl//Ji*r^,  Fr.]  Skilfully 
made ;  complete  ;  finished  in  a  work- 
manlike manner.  Dicu 
A  F  F  A  B  u  L  a'  r  I  o  N%  fi.i,  {nffjbulatio^  Lat .  ] 
The  moral  of  a  fable.                      Diet. 
Affa'ir.  n,  i,    [affturff  Fr.]  Business; 
something  to  be  managed  or  transacted. 
It  is  used  for  both  private  and  public 
matters. 

I  was  not  bom  for  courts  or  great  affairs ; 
1  pay  my  debts,  believe,  and  say  my  prayers. 

A  good  acquaintance  with  method  will  gready 
assist  every  one  in  ranging,  disposing,  and  ma- 
naging all  human  affuira,  fVatts, 

Wh4t  St.  John's  skill  in  stattf  affairs^ 
^Vhat  Ormond's  valour,  Oxford  s  cares, 
To  aid  theirsinkiog  country  lent, 
Was  all  destroy 'd  by  one  event.  Stvifl, 

To  Aptm'ar,  v.  fj,  [from  ^ifin,  Fr.]  'Vo 
confirm ;  to  give  a  sanction  to ;  to  esta- 
blish :  an  old  term  of  law. 

Bleed,  bleed,  ^oor  country ! 
Great  tyranny,  lay  thou  thy  basis  sure ; 
For  goodness  dares  not  check  thee ! 
His  title  istf^arV.  Sbais^eares  Mathftb, 

To  AFFE'CT.  v.  a.  lifuur,  Fr.   ^Jfiao, 

riffeajurr,  Lat.] 
I.  To  act  upon ;  to  produce  effects  io 
any  other  thing. 

The  sun 
Had  first  his  precept  so  to  move,  lo  shine. 
As  might  affra  the  earth  with  cold  and  heat, 
Scarce  tolerable.  Milton  s  Paradise  Lost, 

The  generality  of  men  afe  wholly  governed 
by  ittinee,  in  matters  of  good  and  evil;  so  far  as 
t^iese  qualities  relate  to,  and  affkt,  the  actions 
iif  men.  Somib's  Sermons. 

Yet  even  those  two  particles  do  reciprocally 
afftet  each  other  with  the  same  force  and  vigour, 
as  they  would  do  at  the  same  disunce  in  any 
other  situation  imaginable.     BemtUy^s  Sgrmwsl 
1*  To  move  the  passions. 

As  a  thinldng  man  cannot  but  be  very  much 
^[f^dSr^  with  the  ideaof  h'ls  appearing  in  the  pre- 
tence ctf  that  Being,  whom  none  can  see  and  live } 
he  muse  be  much  more  affetted^  when  he  consi- 
ders, that  this  Being,  whom  he  appears  before, 
win  examine  the  actions  of  lys  life,  and  rcu*ard 
pr  ptini&h  him  rxcordingiy.    ^J^ifon^'  S^atator, 

:  Toaun  at ;  to  aspire  to :  spoken  ofper^ 
wns. 
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'  Atrides  broke 
His  silence  next,  but  ponder'd  ere  he  spokes 
Wise  are  thy  words,  and  ^lad  I  would  obey. 
But  this  proud  man  affects  imperial  sway.  Dryd, 
4.  To  tend  to;  to  endeavour  after  :  spok* 
en  of  things. 

The  drops  of  every  fluid  affeet  a  round  flguret 

bv  the  mutual  attraction  of  their  parts ;  as  thft 

globe  of  the  earth  and  sea  affects  a  round  figure* 

py  ^e  mutual  attraction  ofitsparuby  gravity. 

Kervt9fi*t  Obticki, 

$,  To  be  fond  of ;  to  be  pleased  witn  \  to 
love  ;  to  regaled  with  fondness. 

That  little  which  some  of  the  heathen  did 
chance  to  'hear,  concerning  such  matter  as  the 
sacred  Scripture  plentifully  conuineth,  they  did 
in  wonderful  sort  affect.  liophr. 

'i'here  is  your  crowi^; 
And  \ie  that  wears  the  crown  immortally 
Long  guard  it  yours !  If  I  affect  it  more, 
'■    Than  as  your  honour,  and  as  your  renown, 
Let  me  lio  more  from  this  obedience  rise.  SM, 

Think  not  that  wars  we  love,  and  strife  affect  i 
Or  that  we  hate  sweet  peace.  Falrfiui. 

None  but  a  woman  could  a  man  direa 
To  tell  us  women  what  we  mo«t  affut,  Drydtn* 
6«  To  make  a  show  of  something ;  to  study 
the  appearance  of  any  thing :  with  some 
degree  of  hypocrisy. 

Another  nymph,  amongst  the  many  fair. 
Before  the  rest^cWstiUto  stand, 
'  And  watch'd  my  eye,  preventing  my  command. 

Pri§r. 

These  oflen  carry  the  humour  so  far,  till  their 
affected  coldness  and  indifference  quite  kills  all 
the  fondness  of  a  lover.         Addiion*s  Spectator, 

Coquet  and  coy  at  once  her  airj 
Both  studied,  though  both  seem  neglected ; 

Careless  she  is  with  artful  care, 
Affcting  to  seem  unaffected.  Co/vj^^tv. 

I'he  conscious  husband,  whom  like  symptoms 
seize, 
Charges  on  her  the  guilt  of  their  disease) 
Afftctittg  fury,  acts  a  madman's  part, 
He'llripthetatalsecretfromher  heart.  Gr/rninlU, 

7.  To  imitate  in  an  unnatural  and  con* 
strained  manner. 

Spenser,  in  affecting  the  ancients,  writ  no  lan- 
guage ;  yet  I  would  have  him  read  for  his  mat- 
ter, but  as  Virgil  read  Bnnlus.        Bew  Johjoh, 

8.  To  convict  of  some  crime ;  to  attaint 
with  guilt :  a  phrase  merely  juridical. 

By  ine  civil  law,  if  a  dowry  with  a  wife  h% 
promised  and  not  paid,  the  nuaband  is  not 
obliged  to  allow  her  alimony.  But  if  ler  p«« 
rents  shuU  become  insolvent  by  somemisfortiims 
she  shall  h.ivealimoav,  unlessyoucani/^-v/  them 
with  fraud,  in  promising  what  they  knew  they 
were  not  able  to  perform.  Ayl''ffc*t  Parergoti^ 
Affe'ct.  A.i.  [from  the  verb.] 
X,  Affection  ;  passion  ;  sensation. 

It  scemeth  that  as  the  feet  have  a  sympathy 
wjth  the  head,  so  the  wrists  have  a  sympathy' 
with  the  heart ;  we  see  the  uff:ets  and  passions  of 
the  heart  and  spirits  are  notably  disclosed  by  the 
pulse.  Bacons  Natural  HisUry* 

J.  Ouality ;  circumstance. 

I  find  it  difnculi  to  make  out  one  single  ulcer, 
as  authors  describe  it,  without  other  symptoms 
or  affects  joined  to  it.  l^i  teatan* 

This  is  only  the  antiquated  wgrU  for 
c^€i.t{(^n^ 
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Appkcta'tion.  ir. /.  [affectati9^  Lat*] 
I.  Fondness ;  high  degree  of  liking :  com* 
lho61sr  with  some  degree  of  culpabi!it)r. 
•  In  things  of  their  own  nature  indiflerent,  if 
•itfaer  councils  or  nuticubur  men  htve  at'anjr 
time,  with  sound  judement,  misliked  conformity 
between  the  church  of  God  sod  infidels,  the 
cause  thereof  hath  been  somewhat  else  than 
.  only  42^«sf«#iM  of  dissimilitude.  JVsal^r. 

a.  An  artifidal  show;  an  elaborate  ap- 
pearance ;  a  fitlse  pretence. 

It  has  been,  from  age  to  age,  an  affttUAm  to 
love  the  pleasure  of  solitude,  among  those  who 
cannot  possibly  be  supposed  <{ualified  for  passing 
lif^  in  that  manner.  Sfe€UUr, 

Afpe'cted.  part,  atfj.  [from  ^r/.J 
X.  Movei} ;  touched  with  affection  ;  intcr- 
nally  disposed  or  inclined. 
No'  marrel  then  if  he  were  ill  affkt§(L     SbaL 
.The  model  they  seemed  affected  to  in  their 
directory,  was  not  like  to  any  of  the  foreign  re- 
formed cnurches  nc^w  in  the  world.    ClertnJwt, 
»•  Studied  with  overmuch  care,  or  with 
'  hypocritical  appearance. 

Tnese  antick,  lisping,  i;^«vfA/phantasies,  these 
new  tuners  of  accents.  Sbahpeare, 

'  3.  In  a  personal  sense,  full  of  affectation  ; 
as,  an  qfftcted  laJy^ 
A VF e'ct  e  d  l V .  otiv.  [from  affected J\ 
X.  In  an  affected  manner ;  hypocritically ; 
with  more  appearance  than  reality. 
Perhaps  they  are  affktedly  ignorant ;  tney  are 
so  willing  it  shopld  be  true,  that  they  have  not 
Attempted  to  examine  it.       Gvo,  of  the  Tongue, 
Some  indeed*  have  been  so  cffectcdly  vain,  as 
to  counterfeit  immortality ;   and  have  stolen 
their  death,  in  hopes  to  be  esteemed  immortal 

Brvmn* 

By  talking  so  familiarly  of  one  hundred  and 

ten  thousand  pounds,  by  a  tax  upon  a  few  com* 

tnodities,  it  is  plain,  you  are  either  naturally  or 

affectedly  ignorant  of  our  condition.  S%vifi, 

1.  Studiously ;  with  laboured  intention. 

Some  mispersuasions;'  concerning  the  divine 

attributes,  tend  to  the  corrupting  men's  manners, 

.  as  if  they  were  designed  ana  afietedfy  chosen  for 

that  purpose.  Deedy  ef  Piety. 

ArPE'CTtPNESS.    If.  /.    [from   affected.] 

The  quality   of  being  aiilctedy  or  of 

making  false  appearances. 

AFFE'CTION.  n,  j,  [jffection,  Fr.  affectio^ 

Lat.] 
X.  The  state  of  being  affected  by  any 
cause,  or  agent.    This  general  sense  is 
little  in  use. 

Some  men  there  are  love  not  a  gaping  pig; 
Some  that  are  mad  if  they  bchbid  a  cat ; 
And  others,  vihen  the  bagpips  sings  i'  th*  nose, 
Cannot  contain  their  urine,  for  affeetiwi,  ShaJttf. 
a.  Passion  of  any  kind. 

Then  gan  the  pahner  thus :  most  wretched 
man. 
That  toeffl'etteni  docs  the  bridle  lend ; 

In  their  beginning  they  are  weak  and  wan. 

But  soon  through  sufferance  grow  to  fearful  end. 

J^aity  Queen, 

Impute  it  to  my  late  solitary  life,  which  is 

prone  to  affeetims,  Sidney, 

yf/^r/ronj,  as  joy,  grief,  iear,  and  anger,  with 

such  likot  being,  as  it  were,  the  sundry  fashions 
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and  forms  of  aiqietite,  can  aeidier  rise  st  the 
concieit  of  a  thing  indifierent,  nor  yet  choose  but 
rise  at  the  sight  of  some  thincs.  Hcoktr^ 

TospeaktmtiiofCiessr, 
I  have  na  known  when  his  afeeit§nt  sway'd 
More  than  his  reason.  ShaJbpeare, 

Zeal  ought  to  be  composed  of  the  hi^Mst  de- 
gree of  pious  affitctkHs  .*  of  in^iich  some  are 
milder  and  gender,  some  sharper  and  more  ve* 
hement.  Sfrct, 

I  can  present  nothing  beyond  this  to  yout 
ajf!tcti§M,  to  excite  your  love  and  desire. 

TiUatsw, 
3.  LoTe ;  kindness ;  good-will  to  some 
person :  often  with  to  or  toward  before 
the  person. 

I  have  acquamted  yon 
with  the  dear  love  I  bear  to  fair  Anae  Page, 
^^'ho  mutually  hath  answer'd  my  ufiaUtu 

SbaJksptan, 

My  king  is  tangled  in  ajfeaim  u 
A  creature  of  the  queen's,  lady  Anne  BuUen. 

Sbaksptarv. 

What  warmth  is  there  in  your  affecticns  tr- 
ward  any  of  these  princely  suitors  f        Slai^f, 

Make  his  interest  depend  upon  mutual  agic* 
tic^  and  good  correspondence  with  others. 

CoUier. 

Nor  at  first  sight,  like  most,  admires  the  £iir ; 
For  vou  he  lives,  and  you  alone  shall  share 
His  last  affection  as  his  early  care.  J*ope, 

4-  Good-will  to  any  object;  zeal ;  pas- 
sionate regard. 

I  have  reason  to  distrust  mine  own  judgment, 
as  that  which  may  be  overborn  by  my  seal  and 
affection  to  this  catsse.  Bacon, 

Set  your  affection  upon  my  wonb ;  desire  them, 
andye  shalfbe  instructed.  dVisdom, 

His  integrity  to  the  king  was  without  blemish, 
and  his  ajfution  to  the  church  so  noumous,  that 
he  never  deserted  it.  Xllartndm, 

All  the  precepts  of  Christianity  coRimand  us 
to  moderate  our  pa95ions,to  temper  our  a^^cHons 
towards  all  thin^  below.  'temple. 

Let  not  the  mind  of  a  student  be  under  the 
influence  of  warm  affeUion  to  things  of  sense, 
when  he  comes  to  the  search  of  truth*     WaUt, 

5.  State  of  the  mind  in  general. 

There  gro«-s. 
In  mf  most  ill-compos'd  affectton^  such 

A  stanchless  avarice,  that,  were  I  Idng, 

I  should  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands.5^^/. 
I1ie  man  that  hath  no  musick  in  himself^ 

Nor  is  not  mov*d  v^th  concord  of  sweet  9ouads» 

Is  lit  for  treasons,  straugems,  and  spcnU  ; 

The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night* 

And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebua : 

Let  no  such  mai^  be  trusted.  Shaktptart* 

6.  Quality;  property. 

The  certamty  and  accuratenets  which  is  at- 
tributed, to  what  mathematicians  detUvcr,  must 
be  restrained  to  what  they  teach  concerning 
those  purely  mathematical  disciphnes,  aritkme- 
tick  and  geometry,  where  the  ajfettiama  of  quan- 
tity are  abstractedly  considered.  iayle, 

J'he  mouth  being  necessary  to  conduct  the 
voice  to  the  shape  of  its  cavity,  necessarily  gives 
the  voice  some  partleular  affeetiom€i£  sound  ui  its 
passage,  before  it  come  to  the  lips.  H^^er. 

God  may  have  joined  unmaterial  souls  to 
other  kinds  of  bodies,'  and  in  other  Liw&  «if 
union  \  and,  from  those  different  laws  of  unices. 
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^iwt  win  arise  qmtt  different  MjfitHms  md  nt* 
titfcf,  and  spedes  of  the  compound  beinn. 

7.  State  of  the  body,  as  acted  upon  by  any 
^use. 

h  seemed  to  me  a  venereal  gonorrhoea,  and 
odien  thought  it  arose  from  some  scorbutical 
^^«**Mr.  IVhemans  Surgery, 

t.  Lively  rcpreseritation  in  painting. 

Afeetim  b  the  lively  representment  of  any 
passion  whatsoever,  as  if  the  fieures  stood  not 
i^pon  a  doth  or  board,  but  as  if  they  were  acting 
upon  a  stage.  JVttUiCi  ArthHuhire. 

9.  It  is  used  by  Sbakspeare  sometimes  for 
afffctation. 

There  was  nothing  in  it  that  could  indict  the 
author  of  afedUm,  Shah/urare. 

Affe'ctionate,    a^j,    [nffeciionnit     Fr. 

1.  Full  of  affection;  strongly  moved; 
warm ;  zealous. 

In  their  love  of  Grod,  and  desire  to  please  him, 
men  can  never  be  too  affcctionatii  and  it  is  as 
true,  that  in  their  hatred  of  sin  men  may  be 
sometimes  too  pas^nate.  Sfrat^s  Sermons. 

x.  Strongl^r  inclined  to  j  disposed  to:  with 
the  particle  to. 

As  for  the  parliament,  it  prescndy  took  fire, 
being  aJeetimaUt  of  old,  to  the  war  of  France. 
Bacomt  Henry  vil. 

J.  Fond  ;  tender. 

He  found  me  sitting,  beholding  this  picture : 
I  know  not  \iith  how  ajfeciionate  countenance, 
but,  I  am  sure,  with  a  most  affectiottaU  mind. 

Sidney, 
Away  they  fly 
AjpetioHote^  and  unaesiring  bear 
The  most  delicious  morsel  to  their  yoiinc. 

*I%omjwi, 

^  Benevolent ;  tender. 

^^lien  we  reflect  on  all  tins  affectlcnaU  care  of 

Providence  for'ourhajppine$s,\vith  what  wonder 

must  we  observe  the  Gtde  effect  it  has  on  men ! 

Rogers*  Sermons, 

Affe'ctiokately.  arh,  [from  affection^ 
ate  J]  In  an  affectionate  manner ;  fondly ; 
tenderly;  benevolently. 

Affb'ctionatehess.  w./,  [from  nf^c- 
i/onafej]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
alFcctionate  ;  fondness ;  tenderness  j 
good-will ;  benevolence. 

Affk'ctioneo.  aef.  [from  affectionate, "l 

I.  Affected ;  conceited.  This  sense  is 
obsdete. 

An  affeaimtd  ass,  that  cons  state  without 
book,  and  utters  it  by  great  swaths.  Sbakspeare, 

a.  Inclined ;  mentally  disposed. 

Be  kindly  «^St/«ojro/ one  to  another.  Romans, 

Affe'ctioosly.  ndv,  [from  affut.'\  In 
an  affecting  manner.  Diet. 

AFFi'cTivK.  atli,  [from  affect,']  That 
does  affect ;  that  strongly  toudies.  It 
is  generally  used  for  painful. 

Kun  b  zo  uneasy  a  sentiment,  that  very  little 
titt'vt  enough  to  corrupt  every  enjoyment ;  and 
the  effect  God  imends  this  variety  of  ungrateful 
uAaffectinfe  sentiments  shorJd  have  on  us,  is  to 
ndaua  our  afiections  from  this  valley  of  tears. 

Regert, 
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Affectvo'stty.  «.j.  [from  afettaotis.} 

Passionateness.  Diet. 

Affe^ctuous.  adj.  [ftt>m  affect.}  Full  of 

passion ;  as,  an  qfeciuous  speech ;  a  word 

little  used. 
To  Affb're.  v.  a,  [nffitr,  FrJ    A  law 

term,  signifying  to  confirm.     See  T$ 

Apfear. 
Aff errors.  If,  /.  [from  affltre,'] 

Such  as  are  appointed  in  court4eet8,  tfj'r.  upo« 

oath,  to  mukt  such  at  have  committed  fiults 

arbitrarily  punishable,  and  have  no  express  pen 

nalty  set  down  by  statute*  ConelL 

AFFI'ANCE.  ».  J.  [aJioMce,  from  t^S^t 

French.] 
X.  A  marriage  contract. 

At  last  such  grace  I  found,  and  meam  I 
wroueht. 

That  I  that  lady  to  my  spouse  hid  won. 
Accord  of  friends,  consent  of  parenu  sought, 

.^^iiMWtf  made,  my  happiness  begun. /oury  Qtfeiw. 

2.  Trust  in  general ;  confidence ;  secure 
reliance. 

The  duke  is  virtuous,  mild,  and  too  weH  given 
To  dream  on  evil,  or  to  work  my  downfaiL^ 
—Ah !  what's  more  dangerous  than  this  fond 

aj^aneef 
Seems  he  a  dove?  his  feathers  are  but  borrow'd. 
ShaispHun*s  Hmry  vi. 

3.  Trust  in  the  divine  promises  and  pro- 
tection. To  this  sense  it  is  now  almost 
confined. 

Religion  receives  man  into  a  covenant  of 
grace,  where  there  is  pardon  reached  put  to  all 
truly  penitent  sinners,  and  asastance  promised, 
and  engaged,  and  bestowed,  upon  very  easy  con» 
ditions,  vix,  humility,  prayer,  and  tfflanee  in 
him.  Hammost^s  Fundameittalt, 

There  can  be  no  fturer  Mray  to  success,  than 
by  disclaiming  all  contidence  in  diirsclves,  and 
referring  the  events  of  thmgs  to  God  with  an 
implicit  ajjianee,  Atterbnrys  Sermons, 

To  Affi'akce.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
z.  To  betroth  ;  to  bind  any  one  by  pro- 
mise to  marriaj?e. 

To  me,  sad  maid,  or  rather  widow  sad. 
He  was  ajfianeed  long  time  before. 

And  sacred  pledges  he  both  gave  and  had; 
False,  errant  knight,  infamous  and  foreswore ! 
Fairy  Qtieen, 
Her  snotdd  Angelo  have  married,  was  <^ 
Jianced  to  her  by  oath,  and  the  nuptial  appoint* 
ed ;  between  which  time  sA  the  contract,  and 
Kmit  of  the  solemnity,  hb  brother  wj(s  wrecked, 
having  in  that  vessel  the  dowry  of  his  sister. 

Shakspeares  Measure  for  Measure^ 

2.  T^o  give  confidence. 

Stranger^  whoe'er  thou  art,  securely  rest 
Affianc'd  ia  my  faith,  a  friendly  guest.       Pope, 

Affi'anckr.  n.  s.  [from  <'£itnce,'\  He 
that  makes  a  contract  of  marriage  be- 
tween two  parties.  Diet. 

Affida'tion.  )   n,s.  [from  affido^  Lat, 

Afpida'twre.  )  See  Affied.]  Mutual 
contract ;  mutual  oath  of  fidelity.  Diet, 

Affida'vit.  «.  s.  [affdfivrt  si^ifies,  in 
the  language  of  the  common  law, 
be  matie  out  a,}  A  declaration  upon 
oalh. 
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Yott  Bftid»  if  I  murn'd  next  'sixe  in  Lent, 
I  ihould  be  in  remitter  of  vour  grace; 
In  th*  interim  my  letters  mould  take  pbce 
Offffida^s.  -  Donne. 

Count  Rechteren  should  have  made  affidavit 
that  his  servants  had  been  affi-onted,  and  then 
moniteorMesnager  would  have  done  him  justice. 

Spectator* 

Affiled,  partidp.adj.  [from- the  verb  q^h 
derived  from  affiiiot  Latin  |  Bracton 
u^ing  the  phrase  affidar^  muiieres,]  Joined 
by  contract ;  affianced. 

Be  we  ajfndy  and  such  assurance  ta'en. 
As  shall  with  either  pert**  agreement  stand- 

Sbahp, 

Affilia'tion.  ».  J.  [from  ad  and  fiUuu 
Lat.]  Adoption ;  the  act  of  taking  a 
son.  Cbamifrrs, 

A'ffinHGE.  n,s.  [nffinage,  Fn]  The  act 
of  refitting  metals  by  the  coppcl.     Dut. 

AFFrNED.  ucij,  [from  «^«/.sLat.]  Joined 
by  affinity  to  another  \  related  to  an- 
other. 

If  partiaUv  affinU,  or  leagued  in  office, 
Thoo  dost  deliver  more  or  less  than  truth, 
Thouart  no  soldier.  Shahpeari*  Othello 

Affi'nitv.  ».  J.  [tiffinitt,  Fr.  from  affitiis^ 
Lat.l 

1.  Relation  by  marriage  ;  relation  con- 
tracted by  the  husband  to  the  kindred 
of  the  wife,  and  by  the  wife  to  those  of 
the  husband.  It  is  opposed  to  cmsan^ 
guittity,  or  relation  by  birtli.  In  this 
sense  it  has  sometimes  the  particle  w/rA, 
and  sometimes  /o,  before  the  person  to 
whom  the  relation  is  contracted. 

They  had  left  none  alive,  by  the  blindness  of 
rage  killing  many  guildess  persons,  either  for 
a^nity  to  the  tyrant,  or  enmity  to  the  tyrant- 
kdlers.  Sidney, 

And  Solomon  made  affinity  with  Pheraoh 
king  of  Egypt,  and  took  Pharaoh's  daughter. 

1  Kings, 

A  breach  was  made  with  France  itself,  not- 
withstanding so  strait  an  affinity,  so  lately  ac- 
complished; as  if  indeed  (according  to  that  plea- 
sant maxim  of  state)  kingdoms  were  never  mar- 
Tf»«l.  If^otton. 

2.  Relation  to ;  connexion  with ;  resem- 
blance  to :  spoken  of  things. 

The  British  ton^uei  or  Welsh,  was  in  use  only 
in  this  bland,  having  great  ajSnity  tvitb  the  old 
Oallick.  Camden, 

All  things  that  hweajinity  tvitb  the  heavens, 
move  upon  the  center  of  another,  which  they 
benefit.  Bacons  Essay, 

The  art  of  painting  hath  wonderful  affinity 
with  that  of  poetry.'  Drydrns  Dujresnoy, 

Man  is  mor*  distinguished  by  devotion  than 

•  by  reason,  as  several  brute  creatures  discover 

something  like  reason,  though  they  betray  not 

any  thing  that  bears  the  least  affinity  to  devotion. 

_  ,  Addison  s  Spectator, 

Ttf  AFFrrt.M.  v.  n.  [(iffirv.o,  Lat.]  To  de- 
clare ;  to  tell  confidently  :  opposed  to 
the  word  deny. 

Yet  their  own  authors  faithfully  affirm^ 
Thst  the  land  Salikc  lies  in  Germany, 
Between  the  flwds  of  {jala  and  of  Elvc.  Sbaisp, 
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r<»AFFl'lLM.  V.  <r, 

X.  To  declare  positively;  as,  to  affirtm 
fact.     ^  '  « 

2.  To  ratify  or  approve  a  former  law,  or 
judgment :  opposed  to  reitirsf  or  refiaU,       \ 

The  house  of  peers  hadi  a  power  of  judicature 

I       in  some  ca^es,  properly  to  examine,  and  then 

to  affirm ;  or,  if  there  be  cause,  to  reverse  the 

iudgments  which  have  been  given  in  the  court  of 

king's  bench.  Batons  Advice  to  Sir  G.  FiUieu, 

111  this  sense  we  say»  to  offirm  tht  irutb, 

Affi'rmable.^^^*.  [from  affitm.'\  That      , 

'      may  be  affirmed.  1 

Tnose  atttributes  and  conceptions  that  were 

applicable  and  affirmfihle  of  him  when  present, 

aie  now  affirmablev^A  applicable  to  him  though 

past.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind, 

Affi'rmance.  n.  s.  [from  ajfirm,']  Con- 
firmation ;  opposed  to  rrptaL 

This  statute  aid  but  restore  an  aacient  statute, 
which  was  itself  also  piade  but  in  affirmame  of 
the  common  law.  Bacon.     - 

Affi'rmant.  n,  J.  [from  affirm.']  The 
person  that  affirms  ;  a  declarer.      Dut, 
Affirm  a't  i  o  n.  «r.  .*.  [njffirm/itio,  Lat . ] 
I.  The  act  of  affirming  or  declaring :  op- 
posed to  negation  or  denial. 

This  gentleman  vouches,  upon  warrant  of 
bloody  affirmation^  he  is  to  be  more  virtuous, 
and  less  attemptable,  than  any  of  our  ladies. 

Shahpearc's  Cymbeiine, 

a.  The  position  affirmed. 

That  nc  shall  receive  no  benefit  from  Christ, 
is  the  affirmation  whereon  his  despair  is  founded ; 
and  one  way  of  removing  this  dismal  apprehen- 
sion, is,  to  convince  him  that  Christ's  death,  if 
he  perform  the  condition  required,  sliaU  cer-  ' 
tainly  belong  to  him.  Hammond's  Fundamentals, 

3.  Confinnation  :  opposed  to  repeal. 

The  learned  in  the  laws  of  our  land  observe, 
that  our  statutes  sometimes  are  only  the  ajfr^ 
mation,  or  ratification,  of  that  which,  by  com- 
mon law,  was  held  before.  Hooker, 
Affi'rmati  VE.  adj,  [from  ajifm.l 

1.  That  docs  affirm,  opposed  to  m^athuf ; 
in  which  sense  we  use  the  ajffirmaii'ifr  ab- 
solutely, that  is,  the  a,ffitmative  position^ 

For  tie  affirmative,  we  are  now  to  aiiswer 
such  proofs  of  thcirs^as  have  been  before  alleged. 

ffvoirr, 

V' nether  there  are  such  beings  or  not,  'tis 
eufficient  for  my  jnirpose,  that  many  have  be- 
lieved the  affirmative,  JDryden, 

2.  That  can  or  may  be  affirmed :  a  sense 
used  chieflv  in  science. 

As  in  algebra,  where  affirmative  quantities 
vanish  or  cease,  there  negative  ones  begin  ;  so 
in  mechanicks,  where  attraaion  ceases,  there  a 
repulsive  virtue  ought  to  succeed.         iVeu-xe«. 

3.  That  has  the  habit  of  affirming  with 
vehemence  ;  positive  5  dogmatical  :  ap- 
phed  to  persons. 

Be  not  confident  and  affirmative  in  an  uncer- 
tain matter,  but  report  things  modestly  and 
temperately,  according  to  the  degree  of  tUat 
persuasion,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  bcgott t^a 
by  the  efficacfj'  of  the  authority,  or  the  rt;\st^n, 
inducing  thee.  T^z-'-r 

•AfFi'iiMATivELY.  adv.  [from    ci^r4]:al 
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iive.}  In  an  affirmative  manner ;  on  the 
positiTc  ri4c  ;  not  necativcly. 

The  reason  of  man  hath  no  such  restraint : 
ooaduding  not  oiUy  afftrntstivetyi  but  nega- 
tively ;  not  only  arcrming,  there  is  no  magni- 
tude beyond  the  last  heavens,  but  also  denymg, 
there  is  any  vacuity  withi^  them.  £rt%vm, 

Affi^rmcr.  n,  i,  [firomii^w.]  The  per- 
son that  afBrms. 

If  by  the  word  virtue,  the  affirmer  intends  our 
vhoU  duty  t^  God  and  man ;  and  the  denier 
by  the  word  virtue,  means  only  courage,  or,  at 
most,  our  duty  toward  our  neighbour,  without 
including,  in  the  idea  of  it,  the  duty  which  we 
owe  to  Uod.  WatU*  LogUk, 

To  Affi'x.  V.  a.  loffigo,  affixuniy  Lat.] 
1.  To  unite  to  the  <nd,  or  u  posicrion  %  to 
subjoin. 

He  that  has  settled  in  his  mind  determined 
idess,  with  names  agiTotd  to  them,  will  be  able 
to  discern  their  differences  one  firom  another.  • 

If  men  constantly  affxtd  appbuse  and  dis- 
grace v/herc  they  ought,  the  principle  of  shame 
u-ould  have  a  very  good  influence  on  nubtick 
conduct ;  though  on  secret  villanies  it  lays  no 
restraint.  Rovers*  Sermomt, 

a-  To  connect  consequentially. 

The  doctrine  of  irresistibility  of  grace,  in 
working  whatsoever  it  works,  if  it  be  acknow- 
ledged, t)iere  is  nothing  to  be  affixt  to  gratitude. 

2'  Simply  to  fasten  or  fix.    Obsolete. 
Her  modest  eyes,  abaslfed  to  behold 
So  many  gasers  as  on  her  do  stare. 
Upon  tne  lowW  ground  affixed  are.         Sf  enter, 

Affi'x.  «.  >.  (f^irm,  Lat.]  ^ 

Something  united  to  the  end  o£a  word: 
a  term  of  grammar. 

Ib  the  Hebrew  language,  the  noun  has  its 
4i^x«,  to  denote  the  pronouns  possessive  or  re- 
uuire.  Claritt  Ztotin  Grammar, 

Affi'xiok.  ».  /.  [from  4^-3 
I.  The  act  of  affixing, 
a.  The  state  of  being  affixed.  Dk/, 

Affl ACTION.  n,s,  [aJUop  affiatum^  Lat.] 
The  act  of  breathing  upon  any  thing. 

Diet. 
JFFLA'TVS.  n.  /.  [Lat.]  Communication 
of  the  power  of  prophecy. 

The  poet  writing  against  his  genius,  will  be 

like  a  prophet  without  his  afilatui,  Sfe/ue, 

To  AFFLI'CT.   'v,  a,   yi^^o,  o^ctum^ 

Lat.] 

I.  To  put  to  pain ;  to  grieve ;  to  torment. 

k  tcecheth  us  how  God  thought  fit  to  plague 

/^      and  t^^  them;  it  doth  not  appoint  in  what 

fonn  and  manner  we  ought  to  punish  the  sin  of 

idobtry  in  others.  Honker, 

O  coward  conscience,  how  dost  ihoaafilict  me ! 

The  lights  bum  blue — Is  it  not  dead  midnisht  ? 

Cold  fearful  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  fleih. 

Sbaktfhtart*!  Richard  111. 

Give  not  over  thy  paind  to  heaviness,  and 

ajiei  not  thyself  in  thine  own  counseU    Euius, 

A  father  ajlUt4d  with  untimely  mourning, 

when  he  hatn  made  an  image  of  his  child  soon 

taiicn  ^way,  now  honoured  him   as   a  Gud, 

\ihich  was  tben^  a.  dead  nan,  and  delivered  t« 
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thote  that  were  under  him  ceremonies  tnd  sa^ 
crifices.  iVutUm, 

A  melancholy  tear  affldi  my  eye. 
And  my  heart  labours  with  a  sudden  sigh.  Prkr, 

%,  The  passive  to  be  afflicted^  has  often  mt 
before  the  camal  noun ;  by  i^  likewise 
proper. 

The  mother  was  so  aMittedai  the  loss  of  a  fine 
boy,  who  was  her  only  son,  that  she  died  for 
grief  of  it.  Addism*$  ^pett0t9r, 

Affli'ctedness.  n,$,  [from  aj/lutfd,) 
The  state  of  affliction,  or  of  being  sa» 
flicted  ;  sorrowfulness ;  grief. 

Affli'cter.  n.s,  [from  «jKfi:/.]  The  per- 
son that  afflicts. 

Affli'ction.  ».  /.  \afflictioy  Lat.] 

I.  The  cause  of  pain  or  sorrow ;  calamity. 
To  the  fiesh,  as  the  apostle  hunself  granteth* 
all  afiiction  is  naturally  grievous ;  therefore  na- 
ture, which  causeth  fear,  teacheth  to  pray  against 
all  adversity.  Hooker, 

We'll  brmg  vou  to  one  that  you  have  cozened 
of  money ;  1  tnmk  to  repay  that  money  will  be 
a  biting  ajlietiom,  Sbaks^art. 

a.  The  state  of  sorrowfulness  \  misery  : 
opposed  toj'i?  or  prosperity. 

Besides,  you  know. 
Prosperity's  the  very  bond  of  k>ve. 
Whose  fresh  complexion,  and  whose  heart  to- 
gether, 
Aff'tctioH  alters.        Sbahpear^s  Winters  Tale, 
Where  shall  we  find  the  man  that  hears 
affiutitn^ 
Greet  and  migestic  in  hb  griefs,  like  Cato.' 

Addison  4  CaH, 

Some  vutues  are  only  seen  in  affliction^  and 

tome  in  prosperity.  AdJisotss  Sjtettatcr, 

Affli'ctive.  adj,   [from  qfflia,]    That 

censes  affliction ;  painful ;  tormenting. 

They  found  martyrdom  a  duty  dressed  up  in* 

deed  with  all  that  was  terrible  and  ajffliciivt  to 

human  nature,  yet  not  at  all  the  less  a  duty. 

Nor  can  they  find 
Where  to  retire  themselves,  or  where  appease 
Th*  afflictive  keen  desire  of  food,  expos'd 
To  wmds,  and  storms,  and  jaws  of  savage  death 

Resdess  Proserspme— 
»«On  the  spacious*  land  and  liquid  main 
Spreads  slow  disease,  and  darts  aJHetive  pain. 

Prior, 
A'ffluemce.')    n,  s.   {affluence^  ^i,  aU 
A'ffluency.J  ftuentia^  Lat.] 
I.  The  act  of  flowing  to  any  place ;  con. 
course.   It  is  almost  always  used  figura- 
tively. 

I  shall  not  relate  the  affluence  of  young  nobles 

from  hence  into  Spain,  after  the  voice  of.  our 

prince  being  there  had  been  nobed.       Wottpn, 

a.  Exuberance  of  riches ;  stream  of  wealth  j 

plenty. 

Those  degrees  of  fortime,  which  give  fulneia 
and  afflttence  to  one  sution,  may  be  Want  and 
penury  in  another.  R^eru 

Let  joy  or  ease,  let  afflmonee  or  content, 
And  the  gay  conscience  of  a  life  well  spent. 
Calm  ev'ry  thought.  Inspirit  ev'ry  grace.  Pope, 
ATFLUENT.  udj,  Icifftucnt,  Fr.  ^iffltuni, 
Lat.] 
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X.  Flowing  to  any  part. 

Theie  fMirti  are  no  more  ^xtn  foundation-pilet 
of  the  •muing  body ;  which  ire  afterwanU  to  be 
.    increate^,  ana  noaed  to  a  ereater  bulky  by  tha 
fl^MNf  Uood  that  is  tnnsmitted  out  of  the  moo 
ther'a  body.  Marvty  m  Cmuvrnftimu, 

Am  Abundant  J  exuberant ;  wealthy. 
1  ate  thM»  Load  and  end  of  ny  desire, 
JLoaded  and  blest  with  all  the  ^^m«  store, 
Whadi  human  vows  at  smoking  shrinea  Imd/mrt. 

rrior, 
A^FFLUBNTKESS.    ».  1.    [from   offikcni,^ 

The  quality  of  being  affluent.         Did, 
A'FPtuz.  a.  s.jtiffiuxks,  Lat.] 
X.  The  act  of  flowing  to  tome  place ;  af- 
fluence. 
a«  That  which  flows  to  another  place. 

Tha  canse  hereof  cannot  be  a  sopply  by  pro- 

.   creations:  trgo^  it  must  be  by  new  affuxts  to 

London  out  of  the  country.  GraiuiU 

The  infant  grows  bigger  out  of  the  womb,  by 

agglutinating  one  afflux  of  blood  to  another. 

Harvey  on  Comumptions, 

An  aninuA  that  must  lie  still,  receives  the 

t^jhx  of  colder  or  warmer,  dean  or  foul  water, 

as  it  happens  to  come  to  it.  I^kt, 

Afflv'zion.  n,  J.  [jigbixioy  Lat.] 

X.  The  act  of  flowing  to  a  particular 

place, 
a.  That  which  flows  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. 

An  inflammation  either  shnple,  consisting  of 

an  hot  and  sanguineous  affluKitm^  or  else  deno- 

minablcfrom  otner  humours,  according  unto  the 

predominancy  of  melancholy,  phlegm,  or  choler. 

JBr9wm*s  F'it/£ar  JErnvrf, 

To  Affo'rd.  v.  a.  [/sffimrrer,  ajSvutragtf^ 

.     French.] 

X.  To  yield  or  produce ;  as,  tbi  soil  affords 
grain  ;  ibt  trees  afford  fruit i.  This  seems 
to  be  the  primitive  signification. 
«.  To  ^nty  or  confer  any  thing :  gene- 
rally m  a  good  sense,  and  sometimes  in 
a  bad,  but  less  properly. 

So  soon  as  Maurmon  there  arriv*d,  the  door 
To  him  did  open,  and  affhrded  way.  Fairy  Q. 
This  is  the  consolation  of  all  good  men,  unto 
whom  lus  ubiquity  t^ordetk  continual  comfort 
and  security;  and  this  is  the  affliction  of  hell,  to 
whom  it  afftrieth  despair  and  remediless  cala- 
mity. Srewn**  ytUgar  Errwn, 

^  To  be  able  to  sell.  It  is  used  always 
with  reference  to  some  certain  price; 
at^  /  can  ttff<ord  this  fir  less  than  the 
other. 

They  fill  their  magasines  in  times  of  the 
greatest  plenty,  that  so  they  may  afford  cheaper, 
and  increase  the  nublic  revenue  at  a  small  ex- 
pence  to  its  members.  Addison  on  Italy, 

4.  To  be  able  to  bear  expcnces ;  as, 
traders  can  offitrd  mote  foiery  tn  peace  ihtm 
in  noar. 

The  same  erroinrs  run  through  all  families, 
where  there  is  wtealth  enough  to  afford  xhax.  tlieir 
sons  may  be  good  for  nothing.  Sttfijt, 

To  AFFCREST.  v.  «.  \affi,res:are,  Lat.] 

.   To  turn  ground  into  foh^st. 

It  appeareth,  by  Cbarta  de  Forfsia,  thar  he 
mff§rMtdm»nf  woods  and  ^-asteStto  tiis^icv^iics 
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of  the  subject,  winch  by  that  law  were  &af- 
forested.  Sir  J^n  Davie*  aajrdmi, 

^Afforest ACTION.  ».  s.  [from  afforest.] 
'  The  charter  de  Foresta^  waa  to  reform  the  en- 
croadiments  made  in  the  time  of  Richard  i.  and 
Henry  XI.  who  had  made  new  affarestatwu^  and 
much  eatendttd  the  rigour  of  the  forest  laws. 

HaU. 
To  ArvRA^HCHisE.'u.a.  [affrancher^  Fr.] 
'  To  make  free. 

To  AFFRA'Y.  v.  a.  {effrofer,  or  fffriger. 
Fr.  which  Menage  derives  homjra^ory 
perhaps  it  comet  from  frtgus,'\  To 
fright ;  to  terrify ;  to  strike  with  fear. 
Not  in  use. 

The  same  to  wight  he  never  would  disclose. 
But  when  as  monstets  huge  he  would  ihsmay. 

Or  daunt  uqecjual  armies  of  his  foes^  t 
Or  when  the  flyug  heavens  he  would  affray. 

Fairy  Queeiu 

Ap-fra'tt,  or  Afpra'yment.  «.  j.  [from 

the  verb.] 

X.  A  tumultuous  assault  of  one  or  more 
persons  upon  others  :  a  law  term.    A 
battle :  in  this  sense  it  is  written /rtf^. 
a.  Tumult ;  confusion.    Out  of  vse. 
Let  the  night  be  calm  and  ({uietsomef- 
Without  tempestiious  storms  or  sad  affron, 

Sfemter, 

Affri'ction.  «.j.  \*^ictio^  Lat.]  The 
act  of  rubbing  one  thing  upon  another. 
I  have  divers  umes  observed,  in  wearing  silver- 
hilted  swords,  that,  if  they  rubbed  upon  my 
doaths,  if  they  were  of  a  beht-coloured  cloth, 
the  affrictioa  would  quickly  bhcken  ^emt  aud, 
congruously  hereunto,  I  have  found  pens  bucked 
almost  all  over,  when  I  iiad  a  while  carried  them 
about  me  in  a  alver  case.  •  Moyte^ 

To  Affr  I'cHT.  *v,  a.  [See  Fright.]  ' 
X.  To  affect  with  fear;   to  terrify.     It 
generally  implies  a  sudden  impression 
of  fear. 
Thy  name  offrightt  me,  in  whose   sound  is 
death,  Shakspear^e  Henry  V2. 

Godlikehis  courage  seem'd,  whom  nor  delight 
Could  soften,  nor  the  face  of  death  affright. 

He,  when  his  country  Tthreaten'd  with  alarm) 
Reouires  his  courage  and  his  conauVing  arm. 
Shall,  more  th&n  once,  the  Pimic  oands  ajff^ght. 
DrydaaCt  JSmeid. 

a.  It  is  used  in  the  passive,  sometimes 
with  at  before  the  thing  feared. 

Thou  shalt  not  be  affrighted  at  them  :  for  the 
Lord'thy  God  is  among  you.  J[>attteraMamy^ 

3^  Sometimes  with  the  particle  vfiih  before 
the  thing  feared. 

As  one  fright 
With  hellish  fiends,  or  furies  mad  uproar. 
He  then  uprose.  fairy  Quetri 

Affri'gh  r.'^.  s.  [from  the  verb.j 
I.  Terrour;  fear.    This  word   is  cbieQ] 
poetical. 

As  the  moon,  doathed  with  cloody  ni^t. 
Does  shew  to  him  that  walks  in  fear  and  sa^ 

\^1de  was  nis  parish,  not  contmcBed  dooee 
In  streets,  but  here  and  there  a  straggling  haa^ 
Yet  stili  he  was  at  hand,  without  re<|\^*^ 
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T«  mve  the  sick,  to  succour  the  disttett'd ; 
jIuipaQg, oo  foot,  alone,  without  afright, 
Tm  (kagm  of  a  dark  tempestuous  night.  Dryd, 
«.  The  caasc  of  fear ;  a  terrible  object  j 
dreadful  appearance. 
I  Iseethegodfr 

I  Uptnjd  adr  sufferings,  and  would  huxnUe  them 

By  seikfing  these  ajfrigbu^  while  we  are  here, 
1  Mt  we  might  bugh  at  their  ridiculous  fear. 
j  Ben  yanson't  Catiiint. 

The  war  at  hand  appea^  with  more  affright, 
Afid  rises  ev'ry  moment  to  the  sight.     Dryden, 
'       Af FRi'GHTFUL.  aai,  [from  ajfrigbt.']  Full 
I         of  affright  or  terrour ;  terrible ;  dread* 
nil. 
There  is  an  absence  of  all  that  is  destructive 
or  'jfrigbtfiii  to  human  nature.   J[>ecay  of  Piety. 
I         AFFKl'GMTMF.?fT:  ».  i.  [frOm  «^i>^> d/ . ] 

I-  The  impression  of  fear;  terroiu-. 

She  awaked  with  the  affrigitmtitt  of  a  dream. 
!  _     .  H^pttam. 

rainorrtte  words  or  Uows  from  the  tutor,  fill 
the  child's  mind  with  terrour  and  ajriglamtnt ; 


J^hich  immediately  takes  it  whoUf   up,  and 
leayes  no  room  for  other  impression.        Lockt, 
3.  The  state  of  fcarfulness. 

yhether  those  that,  under  any  anguish  of 
nand,  return  to  affrigbtmeitis  or  doubtings,  have 
not  been  hypocncet.  Hammond. 

T«  AFFRCyNT.  v.  a,  [affronter,  Fr.  that 
M,  ad  fronian  stare  ;  ad  frontem  contn- 
vulinm  aUidere,  to  insult  a  man  to  his 
face.] 
'•  To  meet  fiicc  to  face;  to  encounter. 
This  seems  the  genuine  and  original 
?CTse  of  the  word,  which  was  formerly 
indifferent  to  eood  or  ill. 
We  have  closed  tent  for  Hamlet  hither. 
That  he,  as  't  were  by  accident,  may  here 
^frmi  Ophelia:  Sbnhpnre^t  ffamUt. 

l^e  setttious^  the  next  day,  affronted  the 
k«s*s  forcct  at  the  entrance  of  a  high«-ay ; 
*'aom  when  they  foundboch  ready  and  resolute 
to  iight,  they  desired  enterparlance.  Hayward, 
3-  To  meet,  in  an  hostile  manner,  front  to 
front. 

Hts  holy  rstet  ud  solemn  leasts  pra£m*d. 
And  widi  their  darkness  durst  affront  his  Ibht. 
Paradise  Lost, 

I'  To  offer  an  open  insult ;  to  offend 
avowedly.  With  i:e8pect  to  this  sense, 
It  n  obMT^ed  by  Cervantes,  that,  if  a 
man  strikes  another  on  the  back,  and 
then  nma  away,  the  person  so  struck  is 
injured,  but  not  (tffrttnt€d\  an  njffront  al- 
ways implying  a  justification  of  the  act. 

Did  net  thifl  fate!  war  affront  thy  coast  ? 
Tet  sattest  thou  en  idle  looker-on.        Fairfan. 

B«  harm  precedes  not  sin,  only  our  foe, 
Tempcipt*  t^rmtU  uf  with  his  foul  esteem 
Of  our  mcegrity.  Paradise  Lost, 

1  would  Warn  the  catise,  why  Torrismond, 
Whhin  my  palace-walls,  withm  my  hearing. 
Almost  within  my  sight,  affronts  a  prince, 
Wtio  shortly  shaU  command  him.  .        Dryden, 
TUs  hriass  to  mind  Faustina's  fondness  for  the 
jiidiatary  and  if  interpreted  as  satire.    But'  how 
cut  ooe  imagtae,  that  the  Fathers  would  have 
dired  to  ttffiamt  the  wife  of  Aurelius  f     Addu . 
AiFRo'ifT.  *.  s,  [from  the  verb.] 
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I.  Open  opposition;  encounter:  a^tcn^e 
not  frequent, though  regularly  deducible 
from  the  derivation. 

Fearless  of  danger,  like  a  petty  god 
1  waUcM  about,  admir'd  of  all,  and  dreaded 
On  hoetile  ground,  none  daring  my  affront, 

oamson  Agmistes, 

a.  Insult  offered  to  the  face ;  contemptu- 
ous or  rude  treatment ;  contumely. 

He  would  often  maintain  Planiianus,  m  doing 
affronts  to  his  Son.  Bacon's  Essays^ 

You  have  done  enough,  ft*  you  desigu'd  mr 
chains:  ^ 

The  grace  is  vanished,  but  th*  affront  remains. 

„     .       .  ,       ^  ^l^y^i*' Anrengzdt, 

He  that  is  found  reasonable  in  one  thing,  is 
concluded  to  be  so  in  all;  and  to  think  or  say 
odierwisc,  is  thought  so  unjust  an  affront^  and 
so  senseless  a  censure,  that  nobody  reaturet  te 
do  it.  Zoeie, 

There  'is  nothing  which  we  receive  wkh  to 
much  reluctance  as  advice :  we  look  upon  the 
man  who  gives  it  us,  as  offering  an  afiont  re 
our  undersunding,  and  treating  us  like  childrra 
or  ideots.  Addison's  Spectatotk, 

3.  Outrage ;  act  of  contempt,  in  a  more 
general  sense. 

Oft  have  they  violated 
The  temple,  oft  the  law,  with  foul  aff-rontr. 
Abominations  rather.  Paradise  Jtegasnt^ 

4.  Disgrace  j  shame.  This  sense  is  rather 
peculiar  to  the  Scottish  dialect. 

Antonius  attacked  the  pirates  of  Crete,  and 

by  his  too  great  presumption,  was  defeated; 

uix>n  die  sense  of  which  affront  he  died  with 

-  8"«f-  Arinthnot  on  Coins, 

Affro'nter.  if.x.  [from  ij^Vwi/.]  The 
person  that  affronts. 

Affro'nting.  f^art,  adu  [from  ^ew/.] 
That  has  the  quality  of  afironting  j  con- 
tumelious. 

Among  words  which  Bgnify  the  same  orincma! 
Ideas,  some  are  dean  and  decent,  others  un- 
clean :  some  are  kind,  othen  are  affronting  and 
reproachful,  because  of  the  secondary  idea  which 
custom  has  affixed  to  them.  i^'atts 

To  AFFU'SE.  1/.  a.  [^^ffumh.  afftiium\ 
Lat.J  To  pour  one  thing  upon  an- 
other. 

I  poured  acid  liquors,  to  try  if  they  coDtatned 
any  volatUe  salt  or  spurit,  which  woold  probably 

,  have  discovered  itself,  by  making  ao  cbuIlitioB 
with  die  a^a/ liquor.  Bvyle 

Affu'sion.sw.  J.  \j^um.  Lit.]  Theact 
of  pouring  one  thing  upon  another. 

Upon  the  affusion  of  a  tincture  of  gaUa,  it  im^ 

mediately  Wame  as  blackas  ink.  Grom^ 

To  AFFY'.  v.  a,  ^ifficr,  Fr.  flj!dare  «w. 

//>r*w,  Bracton.]  To  betroth  in  order  to 

marriage. 

Wedded  be  thou  xtf  the  hags  of  helL 
For  daring  to  ^  a  mighty  lord 
Unto  the  daujjhter  of  a  wordUess  king.  $baist, 
Tti  Affy'.  v.  «.  To  put  confidence  in  ; 
to  put  trust  in ;  to  confide.     Not  in 
use. 

Marcjas  Atidronicus,  so  I  do  affy 
In  thy  uprightness  and  integrity, 
That  I  will  here  dismiss  my  loving  friends. 

S£jh/eare's  Titus  Andronicns,       ^ 
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Ajrt'etD.  adv,  [from  n  dXiAfiekU    See 
Field.]    To  the  field. 

We  drove  afieU^  and  botb  togedier  heard 
What  time  the  grey  fly  winds  litr  sultry  horit, 
Battening  our  flocks  H-ith  the  fresh  dews  of  night. 
^  MUtw. 

AfieU  I  vrent,  amid  the  maming  dew. 
To  milk  my  kine,  for  so  should  housewives  do. 

Gay. 
.Apla't.  adv.  [from  a  and  flat.      Sec 
Flat.]    Level  with  the  ground. 

When  you  would  have  many  new  roati  of 
fruit-trees»  take  a  low  tree,  and  bow  it,  and  lay 
all  his  branches  aJUu  upon  the  g^round,  and  cast 
earth  upon  thAn ;  and  every  twig  will  take  root. 
BaeoiCs  Natural  HtMtory, 
Aflo'at.  adv.  [from  a  and  foot.  Sec 
Float.]  Floating;  born  up  in  the 
watery  not  sinking:  in  a  figurative 
•cnse,  within  view  j  in  motion. 

lliere  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat; 
And  we  must  take  the  (Current  when  it  serves, 
Or  lose  our  ventures.  Sbahfeare* 

Take  any  passion  of  the  soul  of  man,  while  it 
is  predominant  and  ajhaty  and,  just  in  the  cri- 
tical height  of  it,  nick  it  with  some  lucky  or  un* 
luck^  word,  and  you  may  as  certainly  over- 
rule it  to  your  own  purpose,  as  a  spark  of  Are, 
*falUngupon  gunpowder,  will  infallibly  blow  it 
up.  South, 

There  are  generally  several  hundred  loads  of 

timber  ajioat  i  for  they  cut  above  twenty-five 

leagues  up  the  river,  and  other  rivers  bring  in 

their  contribution^.  Adduoiu 

Afo'ot.  aiiv.  [from  a  an^/oo/.] 

I.  On  foot ;  not  on  horseback. 

He  thought  it  best  to  return,  &r  that  day,  to 
a  village  not  far  oif;  and,  dispatching  his  horse 
in  some  aort  the  next  day  early,  to  come  afiot 
thither.  Sbahpeare. 

%»  In  action  5  as^  a  drsi^n  is  nforji. 

I  pr'ythee,  when  thou  seest  that  act  afoot^ 
Ev'n  with  the  very  comment  of  thy  soul 
Observe  mine  unde.  ShaJttpeare. 

%,  In  motion^ 

Of  Albany's  and  Cornwall's  powVs  you  heard 
not— 
Tis  <aid  they  are  afoot.  Shakspeart. 

Avo^&E.jfrejf.  [frum  a  and  fore.    See  Be- 
fore.] 
i<  Not  behind ;   as,  he  held  the  shield 

afon.    Not  in  use. 
51.  before  |  nearer  in  place  to  any  thing ; 

asy  he  stood  ffore  him. 
5.  Sooner  in  time. 

If  your  diligence  be  not  speedy,  I  shall  be  there 
itfore  you.  SlaJk^feare**  Kitig  Lear, 

Apo^RE.  adv* 
I.  In  time  foregone  or  past. 

Whosoever  should  make  light  of  any  thbg 

afore  spoken  Or  written.  Out  of  his  own  house 

'  •«  tree  snouldbe  taken,  and  ne.  thereon  be  hanged. 

Esdras, 

If  he  never  drank  wine  afore,  it  will  go  mar 
to  remove  hit  fit.  Sluhpfares  Tfmpeit. 

4.  First  in  the  way. 


( 
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.AmSIia,  run  you  to  the  citadel. 
And  tell  my  lord  and  lady  what  hath  Ya^% 
Will  you  go  on  afort  t        Sbahpear^t  Otb<tk 
3.  In  front ;  in  the  forepart. 

AnproaChing  nigh,  he  reared  high  afire 
His  body  monstrous,  horrible,  and  vast.  Sairj  Q. 
Afo'ReGoiNG.  fail  id p .  acij.  [from  afa  e 

znd  goin^.'}  Going  before. 
A  fo'r  r  h  a  n  d  .  adv.  [from  afore  and  band.] 
i.  fiy  a  previous  provision. 

Many  of  the  particular  subjects  of  discourse 

are  occasional,  and  such  as  cannot  afirebatidhe 

reduced  to  any  certain  account.  Gov,  ofT^ttpte, 

a.  Provided  ;  prepared  ;  previously  fitted. 

For  it  will  be  said,  that  m  the  f(vmer  times, 

whereof  we  have  spoken,  .*?pain  was  not  so 

mighty  as  now  it  is ;  and  Ehcland,  oh  the  other 

side,  was  more  afireband  in  afl  matters  of  power. 

Bacons  Conifderctio/u  on  JVar  with  Spoio^ 

Ato'r £ m e k ti o n-  e d.  aa;,  [from  ufort  and 

fii^ntionfd.']    Mentioned  before. 

Among  the  nine  other  parts,  five  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  give  alms  or  relief  to  those  afire' 
mentioned t  being  very  near  reduced  themselves 
to  the  sam^  miserable  conditio*.  Adduon* 

Afq^RENAmed.    tiiij,    [from    afore   and 
named.']    Named  before. 

Imitate  tomething  of  circukr  form,  in  which, 

as  in  all  other  aforenamed  proportions,  you  shaS^ 

help  yourself  by  the  diameter.  Ptacbam, 

Af  o'u  e  s  a  I  d  .  adj.  [from  ^fi^^  and  satd.'\ 

Said  before. 

It  need  not  go  for  repetition,  if  we  resume 
again  that  which  wo  said  zli  the  aforetaiJ  eicperi-* 
meht.  Baeone  Natural  Huiory, 

Afo'retime.  adv.  [from  afore  and  ///w.J 

In  time  past. 
O  thou  that  art  waxen  old  in  wickedness, 

now  thy  sins  which  'thou  hast  committed  tdfore^ 

time  are  come  to  light.  SusanKa* 

Afra'id.  piot.  uttj.  [from  the  verb  ojiri^y  : 

it  should  therefore  properly  be  written 

with^] 
I.  Struck  with  fear ;  terrified  ;  fearftil. 
So  persecute  them  with  thy  tempest,  and 

make  them  afraid  with  thy  storm.  Psalms,     j 

a.  It  has  the  particle  oj  before  the  object 
of  fear. 

There,  loathing  life,  and  yet  ^  death  afrakl^ 
In  anguish  of  her  spirit  thus  she  pray'd-  2Jrydfm4 

If,  while  this  weixied  flesh  draws   fleeting 
breath,   ^ 
Not  satisfy 'd  with  life,  afraid  of  deaths 
It  Hap'ly  be  thy  will,  that  I  should  knowr 
Glimpse  of  dehght,  or  pause  from  anxious  woe  ; 
From  now,  from  instant  now,  great  Stre«  disp^V 
The  clouds  that  press  my  souL  Prior. 

Afre'sh.  (K/f.  [from  a  ^nd  fresh.  Sec 
Fresh.]  Anew:  again,  after  iiil«- 
mission. 

The  Germans  serving  upon  great  horses,  and 
tharged  with  heavy  armour,  received  creat  Hmtv. 
by  light  skirmishes;  the  Turks,  with  tib^ir  light 
horses,  easily  shunning  their  charge*  and  arain, 
at  their  pleasure,  charging  them  a/rwsif.^  when 
they  saw  the  heavy  horses  ahnost  weary. 

When  once  we  have  attained  tHese  ide«  t 
they  may  be  excited  afrah  by  the  use  of  v.01  di 
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Arito'KT.  adv.  [from  a  and  front.']    In 

front ;  in  direct  opposition  to  the  face. 

These  four  came  iXLa/rohty  and  mainly  thrust 

It  tne.  Sbahpeare*s  Henry  iv. 

iL'TTw.K.prfft.  [secrcp,  Sax. J 
I.  Following  in  place.  Afirr  is  commonly 
applied  to  words  of  motion ;  as,  he  came 
after,  and  stood  bebtnd  him.    It  is  op- 
posed Xo^fffre, 
What  says  lord  Wan^ick,  shall   we   ^cr 
them?—* 
^'AfUr  ihem !  nay,  h^^rt  them,  if  we  can.    . 
8hmhptart*t  Henry  VI. 

1.  In  pursuit  of. 

AJfUr  whom  is  die  king  of  Israel  come  out  ? 
Afi<r  whom  dost  thou  pursue  ?  After  a  dead  dog, 
tfjfbv-  a  flea.  1  Smmntl* 

3.  Behind.    This  is  not  a  common  use. 

Sometimes  I  pbced  a  third  prism  afUr  a  se« 

•  oocul,  and  sometimes  also  a  fourth  after  a  third, 
hy  ^  whic^  the  image  might  be  often  refracted 

•  sideways.  Ntuttont  Optich. 

4.  Posterior  in  time. 

Good  ifitr  ill,  and  after  pain  delight; 
•  Akcraau,  like  the  scenes  of  day  and  night. 

Drydent  Fables, 

We  shall  examine  the  ways  of  conveyance  of 

the  sovereicnty  of  Adam  to  princes  that  were  to 

reign  tfj^^rnim.  Lttie, 

5.  According  to. 

He  that  thinketh  Spain  our  over-match,  ia  no 

good  miiit-^man,  hut  takes  greatnew  of  kingdoms 

according  to  bulk  and  currency,  and  not  after 

their  intrinsic  value.  ^  ^       £ae«n, 

4.  In  imifattoQ  of. 

There  are,  among  the  old  Ronums  statues, 
seven!  of  Venus,  in  di&rent  postures  and-  ha- 
bits ;  as  there  are  manv  particular  figures  of  her 
made  t^ter  the  suut.  design*  Adfu^n'*  Itmly^ 
This  allusion  is  t^fr  the  oriental  nuuincr : 
thus,  in  the  Psalms,now  frequentlv  are  persons 
oompared  to  cedars.  ropis  Odytirf, 

A'rTILR.iuk/. 

E.  In  succeeding  time.  It  is  used  of  time 
mentioned  as  succeeding  some  other.  So 
we  cannot  say,  I  shall  be  happy  ii/ifrr, 
but  hereafter  j  but  we  say,  I  was  lirst 
made  miserable  by  the  lo88»  but  Vas 
after  happier. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  to  justify  £he  craeHies 
which  were  at  first  used  towards  them,  winch 
had  their  reward  soon  after,  ^  Baem, 

Tboae,  who  from  the  pit  of  heil 
Roaming  to  seek  their  prey  on  earth,  durst  fix 
llkeir  seau  long  after  next  the  seat  of  .Qod^ 

FaraSu-Latt, 

t.  FeUowine  another. 

Let  go  tnv  hold,  when  a  great  wheel  runs 
down  a  nill,  lest  it  break  thy  neck  wiih  foBow- 
idf  it ;  but  the  great  one  that  goes  upward,  let 
him  dra«r  thee  aft§r.     8bahfeare*s  Zing  Laar. 

Aft  E  a  is  compounded  with  many  words, 
but  ahnost  always  in  its  genuine  and 
primitive  signfficatioir:  tomtf,  which  00- 
cnrred,  will  ft>lloW9  by  wUch  others 
may  be  explained. 

A'FTER-ACCEPTATION.  »..•.  [ftOm  tfttf 

and  tucepttnion.^  A  sense  aftttward*  not 
at  first  admitted. 
VOL,  I. 
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Tis  true,  tome  doctors  in  a.icaatier  spi^  \ 
I  mean,  in  each  apart,  contract  the  place : 
Some,  who  to  greater  le'ngth  extendthe  line, 
The  chiirch's  after^eceptitiw  join;         DryiaU 
A'FTE  RAGES,  w.  i.  (from  fl//^  ahd  tf^tfJ.] 

Successive  times ;  posterity.  Of  this 
word  1  have  found  no  singulac  ).^^t  t^e 
not  why  it  nii^ht  not  be  s»aid^  Ton  t*V// 
be  done  tn  J  fjif  arte  rage. 

Not  the  u'hfjU.  land,  whkh  ihc  Chuikes 
should  or  might,  La  tuturc  tiiriet  conquer;  tee- 
ing, in  ajitf^}g^fy  they  bacamv  L^rds  of  nusy 
nations.  RM^\  ^J^^^ty  ^/ths  IFirM 

Nor  tophilflsopheis  II  praiife  (Ua^^d, 
Whose  wlif  mtii\xz'dciw^afifri^tj  %\ii^^,IfmJS^m^ 
What  an  opinjon  will  cjier^iici  entettain  jd 
their  religi  ^ij.wbo  bid  Hn  ftir  a  aibbcti  la  briri^ 
in  a  supersILLiucl.^^  E^iiili  their  furc&thnA  ptrtibc  J 
in  flames  to  keep  out  i  Addkom, 

A'PT£R-ALL.    When  all  has  been  taken         • 
into  the  view ;  when  there  remains  No- 
thing more  to  be  added;  at  last;  i> 
fine  ;  in  conclusion ;  updn  the  whote  ; 
at  the  most. 

They  have  given  no  good  proof  in  asserting 
this  extravagant  prbciplet  for  which,  after  aUt 
they  have  no  ground  or  cokiir,  hot  a  passage^  or 
tvro  of  scripture,  miserably  perverted,  in  oppo* 
^tion  to  many  express  texts.  -  AiUrittry. 

But,  after  all,  if  tiiey  have  any  merit,  tt  is 
to  be  attributed  to  some  good  old  authors,  whose 
works  I  study.  JPtpe  m  PoiUral  Ptt^* 

A'FftR BIRTH,    ft.   s,  [from  after    and 
/^.r/fc.]  -The  membrane  in  which  the 

'^  birth  was  involved,  which  is  brougjht 

.].  away  after ;  ^e  jecundine. 

The  exorbitanctes  or  degenerations,  whether 

intn  a  hurt  in-  kbour,  or  frah  {Hut  of  the  ii^r- 

Sirth  left. behind^  produce,  such  virulent  ^ifteM^ 

pers  of  the  blood,  as  inak^  it  cast  out  a  tun)ourl 

,  fytseman*s  Surgery, 

A'fterclap.  «.  r.  [fiom  after  and  cte^} 
Unexpected  events  happening  afier  fin 
.   ai&ir  is  supposed  to  be  at  an  end. 

For  the  neit  moKrsw's  •  Mead,  they  closely 
. ..    o    went,  .       .      ■ 

,    For  fear,  of  afierdape  to  pnSyent.  HuUertlj  T^iA^ 

It  is  commoiAy  Ijkiicn  jn  an  ill  s^jc. 
A'FrsKposT.  «.  J.  [ffoa^^ier  jind^if'l 
The  latter  charges;   the  expenccrin- 
•««rred  after  the'onginal  plan  is^ele- 
c«ted. 
:;  * '  You  must  take'  care'Yo  c^xj  off  the^bnd-^ 
.  i  flogods  and  streams,  ^eie^]^''atteBQpt4nuMng; 
lest  your  afterett  analabOur  prbve  uasucce'sifuL 
Afortimers  Husbandrj^ 
A'PTKRCROp.  n.  ?.  [ffoici  after  and  crup^ 
The  second  crop  or  harvtst  of  the  same 
year.  " 

Aftercrops  I  tVmk  neither  good  for  the"land# 
nor  yet  the  hay  good  foe  the  cattle.  Mcriiiker. 
A<f  TER-ni>iSE.|*.  //  s,  [from  afm  and 
dinner.]  The  hour  patting  just' after 
dinnerr  which  is  generally  allowed >  to 
indulgence  and  amusement. 

Thou  hast  nor  youth  nor  age. 
But,  as  it  were,  an  after-dinner* s  sleep. 
Dreaming  on.both.  ^Uhprntn, 
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A^IK-B«rDEAVOUR.  n,  s;  [from  after 
and  Md^tfvoMT.]  EndeaTOur  made  after 
the.  first  effiart  or  endeavour. 

Thtre  it  no  reaaoB  vbv  the  Mund  oft  pipe 
dhouU  iMve  tnctt  m  diMr  brains*  which,  not 
tot,  but  by  tliMr  4^  mdtrii  umvh  should  pro- 
dnottfaaliktfooadt.  X«rAr. 

A'FTER-feiauiRy.  «.  j.  (from  i{^  and 
nigittrf.]  Inquirv  made  after  the  fKt 
oommittedy  or  after  life. 

You  awst  ddiMT  be  dirtcctd  by  some  thtt 
tdse  vBg9a  diem 'to  know,  or  tike  upon  youar- 
8^lSut»  idiich.  I  am  sure,  yoo  do  not  know, 
«  hin^  the  tfiar^mqMir^  oCl  youx'  ^f^^^ 

9V  A'FTBABTS.  V.  0.  [from  tf^rr  and 
M.]  To  keep  one  in  view ;  to  follow 
m  view.    Not  in  ute. 

Thou  Amildst  have  madt  him 
As  little  at  aciow,  or  less,  ere  left 
To  i^9«.h)m.  Shaktptarit  PymitBue, 

AYtergame.  n.  $.  [from  ^rr  and 
fome.l  The  scheme  which  may  be 
ludy  or  the  expedients  which  are  prac* 
tised,  after  the  original  design  has  mis- 
carried;  methods  taken  after  the  first 
turn  o£  afihrs* 

This  earl,  like  ccKaitt  vegettblea,  did  buiend 

pen  dowly ;  nature  sometimes  delighting  to 
an  «^»2a«f,  as  well  as  fortune,  which  had 

thett  turna  and  tides  in  ooune.      UTgUm. 

The  fiddes  of  the.aze-handle  and  the  wedge, 
serve  to  precaution  us  not  to  put  ounelves  neM»> 
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tnres 

St31  there  reinainaan4j^9iraeMtopby.iliififOT. 
A'fTERRouRS.    If.  i.  [firom  4^ir«aDd 

bours.Ti  The  hoxsn  that  succeed. 
So  smile  the  hecr'na  upon  thia  holy  act, 

ytaXtfiirUmri  with  sofiow chide  us  not.  Shaitk 
A'FTEK-LivBR.  «.  s»  [fifom  ufttT  and 

im.]  He  that  lives  in  succeeding  times. 
By  met  wy  promise  tant 

Unto  myself,  let  ifin^Smtn  know.  ^dat^ 
After  LOVE.  n.  j.  [m>m  afttr  and  kvt7\ 
,  The  second  or  later  love. 

.  Intended*,  or  committed,  wu  this  £iultf 

If  but  the  fnr,hov  heinous  e'er  it  be, 

Towittthy^^lsMm^Ipsidandiee.  AMr^ 
A'PTBRMATH.  fi.j.  [from  4/^  and Jmiri9» 

irom  iMw.l     The  latter  math  ^  the 

•ecoDd  cropW  grasat  mown  in  autumn. 

See  Aftercrop. 
A'ftejinoon.  s.j.  [from  4/l»r  and  iioon.] 

The  time  fit>m  &e  meridian  to  the 

evening. 
A  beauty-wMfdng  and  distresmd  indow, 

Bv'nm  the  ajkrtmm  of  her  best  days, 
'   Mbdepriseiadputchaseofhiswattetteye. 

'    'However,  keep  the  fivdy  taste  you  hold 
0  Of  <Ms  and  love  hns  new,  but  leer  hhn  mores 
And,  in  your  4blivMae#,  uink  what  you  told 
And  psoBurdhfanst  momtng-prayer  before. 
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On  dke,  and  drink,  and  drabs,  th^  spend  tbt 

K'tt  e  r  p  a  I  n  s.  ft.  i.  [from  after  and^/n.] 
The  pains  after  birth,  by  which  women 
are  delivered  of  the  tccundine. 

A^terpart.  iuu  [froma^«rand/«r/.3 
The  latter  part. 

The  tIeiiblenesB  of  the  farmer  part  of  a  man's 
age,  not  yet  grown  up  to  be  headstroog,  makes 
it  more  governable  and  safe ;  and,  in  the  ^/brr- 
/er#,  reason  and  foresight  be|pn  a  tittk  to  take 
pbce,  and  mind  a  man  of  his  uitxj^  and  im« 
povement.  Zerir. 

A^FTER  I'ROOF.  «.i.[from<!/)rr  and^ro^] 

I.  Evidence  posterior  to  the  thing  in  quea- 
tion. 

a.  Qualities  known  by  subsequent  expe- 
rience* 

AU  know,  that  he  Ukewiae  at  iim  wu  much 
vnder  die  expectation  dhh^liifrmfi  such  a 
solir  iaiuence  there  is  in  the  solar  aspect. 

A^FTBRTASTE.ji.4.  [itom  after  Wild  Uiste.] 
A  taste  remainine  upon  the  tottgue  after 
the  draughty  which  was  not  peicdved 
in  the  act  of  drinking. 

AFTERTHOUGHT,  tu  i.  [from  iffier  and 
ibaugbu']  Reflections  aft^r  the  act ;  ex- 
pedients formed  too  late.    It  is  not  pro  • 
perly  to  be  used  for  seewtd  tbn^Jk. 
Expence,  and  ^erihm^,  and  iAa  care. 
And  dcmbts  of  motley  hue,  and  dark  despair  ; 
Suspicions,  and  frntaatical  surmise. 


Such,  all  the  monung,  to  the  pleedh^  jrqp  ; 
But,  when  the  business  of  the  dey  is  done. 


Jhydm's  SaUee, 
A'ftertimes.  n.s.  \fnakafterxad  Hme.l 
Succeeding  times.    See  Aftbragks. 

You  promtt'd  once  a  progeny  divine 
Of  Romans,  rising  from  the  Irqian  line. 
In  aftirtimes  shodd  hold  the  world  In  awe. 
And  to  the  hmd  and  ocean  give  the  law. /)ryj:n». 
A^FTBRTOSsiNG.  ff.  j.  [from  aftet  and 
loM.]  The  motion  of  the  sea  after  a 
storm. 

Ooofiisiens  and  tumults  are  oidy  the  impotent 
remains  of  an  unnatural  rebellion,  and  are  no 
tnore  than  the  rf^ertuiu^t  of  a  sea  when  the 
storm  is  laid.  jtdJU9»*i  Frtth^Uier^ 

A^FTERWARO.  adv.  [from  qfter  and 
pei^ib*  Sax.]  In  succeeding  time  : 
s<miedmes  written  qfterwardi,  but  less 
properly. 

Uses  netthoui^  upon  belbre,  naij  ^Ur^otand 
flpring  up,  and  be  reesonable  causes  oTretninuiK 
that,  which  Ibnner  oonsideratiens  did  fermcrly 
'  procure  to  be  instituted.  Hmmkn-m 

An  anxiooa  distrust  of  the  dhrine  goodness, 
ttskes  a  man  loore  and  more  unwottfiy  of  it  ; 
end  miserable  beibielwnd,  for  Csar  of  oelnw  so 

A^FTERwiT.  «.  /.  [from  after  and  oucr.l 

.    Tlie  cootriTancc  A  expedients  after  the 

occasion  of  using  them  is  past.     Sec 

Atfertrought. 

There  is  no  recalling  what's  me  and  pnst ;  ao 

'  that  ^ffttrwk  cones  toe  hEe»wnsn  the  mischief 

ii  done.  LMstr^^t. 
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A'FTBRWRATR.  if.  /.  [izom  afiet  and 
w/ntifr.]  Anger  when  the  provocation 
aeemspast« 

I  hear  him  mock 
The  luck  cS.  Ceenr,  which  the  gods  give  men 
T'  excuse  their  mfitrwralb,  Shahp^are* 

AGA.n,$.  The  title  of  a  Turkish  military 

officer. 
Aga'in.  aiiv,  [asen»  Sax.] 
I.  A  aeoond  time ;  once  more;  mariung 
the  repetition  of  the  same  thing. 

The  poor  remnaat  of  human  seed,  whkh  r«- 
maJnedrin  their  mooacaiiii,  peopled  their  coun- 
xrj^  ^tgiim  slowlf  9  by  little  and  titde.         JSatom. 
Should  Nature's  self  mvade  the  world  4f  «»•> 
And  o*er  the  centre  ^read  the  liquid  main, 
Thjr  pow'r  were  safe.  ITa&r. 

Go  now,  deluded  man,  and  seek  ogatM 
Vt^  toils,  new  dangers,  on  the  dusty  plain. 

DndeiTs  JEiuU. 
Somt  are  already  retired  into  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  and  the  rest  who  possess  lands,  are  deter- 
mined never  to  hazard  tnem  agmift,  for  die  nke 
of  escahiblung  tbeir  tupertdtion.  Swft, 

t.  On  the  other  hand ;  marking  some  op- 
position or  contrariety. 

His  wit  nicreased  upon  the  oocaakm ;  and  so 
orach  the  more,  if  the  occasion  were  sharpened 
with  danger.  jtfj^«,  whether  it  were  the  shorc- 
neas  of  hu  foresight,  or  the  strength  of  his  wiU, 
ceitain  it  is,  that  the  perpetual  trouble  of  his 
fortunes  could  not  have  Deco  without  defects  in 
his  nature.  Baeam. 

Thoae  thfasgs  that  we  kncfw  not  what  to  do 
withal,  if  we  had  them ;  and  those  things,  again^ 
wUch  anodier  cannot  part  with,  but  to  his  own 
loss  and  shame.  VB*tranp*t  Fables, 

$.  On  another  part ;  marking  a, transition 
to  some  new  consideration. 

Beholdyon  mounuin's  hoary  height, 
l^Iade  hitter  with  new  mounts  of  snow ; 

Agauiy  beheld  the  winter's  weight 
Oppress  the  lab'ViAg  woodb  below.  Drydau 

4-  In  return  ;  noting  reaction,  or  recipro- 
cal action ;  as,  his  fortune  worked  upon 
his  nature^  and  his  nature  ^gain  upon 
his  fortune. 

5.  fiack;  in  restitution. 

Whenroor  head  did  but  fdEe» 
I  knit  my  hadkerchief  about  your  brows; 
The  best  I  had,  a  princess  wrought  it  me. 
And  I  did  never  Mk  h  you  a^aim,  Shahp. 

6.  In  return  for  any  thing;  m  recompence. 

That  hn  hadi  gJMren  will  he  pay  agwi, 

Prvvirh, 

7*  }n  ofdcr  of  rank  or  itecetsion ;  mark- 
ing distribution. 

Questioo  was  aikMl  of  Demosthenes.  What 
was  the  chief  part  at  an  orator  ?  He  answered. 
Action.  What  next  f  Action,  What  next  again  f 
Action.  Bacon* t  Etsaju 

The  cause  of  the  holdhig  green,  is  the  dose 
and  compact  substance  of  their  leaves,  ahd  the 
fedides  of  then ;  and  the  cauae  of  that  agmn  is 
znhiu  the  taqgh  and  viscous  juice  of  the  plant, 
or  the  strength  and  heat  thereof.  Batw. 

f .  Besides ;  in  any  other  time  or  place. 

Th«y  have  the  Walloons,  who  are  taU  soldiers; 
yet  that  is  bnt  a  spot  of  ground.  But,  on  the 
cchcr  sidca  diere  is  okA  in  the  world  again  such  a 
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^ring  and  seminary  of  hrife  nufitary  Moda|U 
in  England,  Sccdaod,  and  htthduL  Bantu 

9*  Twice  as  much ;   marking  the  same 
quantity  once  repeated. 
There  are  whom  neav'n  has  blest  widi  stor« 
ofwit. 
Yet  want  as  raucha^oM  to  manage  it ; 
For  wit  and  judgment  ever  are  at  strife, 
Tho'  meant  each  other's  aid,  like  man  and  wifSk 

I  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  a  chorus  on  n 
theatre  more  than  as  large  and  as  deep  agam 
as  ours,  built  and  adorned  at  a  king's  cnarges. 

zo.  Afoin  and  again;  with  frequent  re- 
petition ;  often. 

This  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  one  or  two  hasty . 
readings :  it  must  be  repeated  again  amd  ^am^ 
with  a  close  attention  to  the  tenour  of  the  cUa- 
course.  *  Z«cl«. 

zz.  In  opposition;   by  way  of  redst- 
ance. 
Who  art  thou  that  answerest  agmin  f  Jttmatu» 
12.  Back ;  as  returning  from  some  mes* 
sage. 
Bring  us.  word  again  which  way  we  diall  go. 

AGk'issr.pfyp.  {scn^conton^eon^  Sax.] 

z.  In  opposittori  to  any  person. 

And  he  will  be  a  wild  man ;  his  heixl  will  bo 
against  every  man,  and  every  man'a  hsooii  against 
him.  Gtnesit* 

a.  Contrary ;  opposite,  in  general. 

That  authority  of  men  should  prevail  with 
men  either  against  Gt  above  reason,  is  no  part  of 
our  belief.  Hooker, 

He  is  melancholy  without  cause,  and  merry 
against  the  hair.  Sbaktpeare. 

We  might  work  any  effect  without  and  against 
matter ;  and  this  not  holpen  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  angels  or  spirits,  out  only  by  the  unity 
and  harmony  of  nature.  Bacon* sNatnral  History. 
The  preventing  goodness  of  God  doe»  even 
wrest  him  from  himself,  and  save  lum,  as  it  were, 
'    against  his  wilL  Soatk* 

The  god,  uneasy  till  he  dent  aeain, 
Resolv'd  at  once  to  rid  himself  ofpain  ; 
And,  tho*  against  his  custom^  call  d  aloud. 

Dryden, 

Men  often  say  a  thing  is  against  dieir  cnn- 

'    science,  when  really  it  is  not.      8%inft*s  MUeoL 

3.  In  contradiction  to  any  opinion. 

After  all  that  can  be  said  against  a  thmg,  this 
will  still  be  true,  that  many  uiings  possibly  are* 
which  we  know  not  of;  and  tluit  many  more 
things  may  be  than  are ;  and  if  so,  after  all  our 
arguments  against  a  thing,  it  will  be  uncertain 
whether  it  be  or  not.  TiUotson, 

The  church-dergy  have  written  the  best  col- 
lection of  tracts  agasnst  foperj  that  ever  appear- 
ed in  England.  ^ti^^. 

4.  With  contrary  motion  or  tendency : 
used  of  material  action. 

Boils  and  pbgues 
Plaister  you  o'er,  that  one  infect  another 
■  Against  the  wind  a  m31t,S6akspeare's  CoriolaMW, 
The  kite  being  a  bird  of  prey,  and  therefore 
hot,delighteth  in  the  fresh  air ;  and  many  times 
fliedi  against  thr  wind,  as  trouts  and  sabnona 
swim  against  the  stream.  ^ 

5.  Conuary  to  nile  or  law. 

G2 
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If  ai^t  4qranut  my  life 
Thy  conntry loadit orthee,tt  sought  unjustly, 
jigaiMi  the  uw  of  nature,  law  of  nations. 

jtgauut  the  ptthfic  sanctions  of  the  peace, 
Aratrut  all  omens  of  their  ill  success, 
With  fates  averse,  the  rout  in  arms  resort, 
To  force  their  monarch,  and  insult  the  court. 

DryJem, 

6.  Opposite  to.  in  place. 

^aitut  the  llbcr  s  mouth,  but  fax  awav. 

7.  To  the  hurt  of  another.    See  sense  5. 
And,  when  thou  tlunk'st  of  her  eternity, 

Think  not  that  death  against  her  nature  is ; 

Think  it  a  Inrth  and  when  thou  go'at  to  die, 
Sng  like  a  swin,  u  if  thou  «rent*st  to  bliss. 

Sir  7.  Davui, 

S.  In  provision  for;  in  expectation  of. 
This  mode  of  speaking  probably  had  its 
oriyioal  from  the  idea  of  making  pro- 
vision agaimtf  or  in  opposition  to,  a 
time  of  misfortune^  but  by  degrees  ac- 
quired a  neutral  sense.  It  sometimes 
has  the  case  elliptically  suppressed ;  as, 
agtumii  he  comes*  that  is,  against  the 
time  when  he  comes. 

Thtnce  she  thtm  broikht  intoasutdy  haUt 
IVfacNfai  were  many  tables  £ur  diswead. 

And  nidy  di|^t  with  drapets  festival, 

^fMBMf  the  viands  shouU  to  Fairy  Q^ 

•     The  like  charge  was  given  them  agaitut  the 

thne  they  diould  come  to  settle  themselves  in 

Che  land  promised  unto  thdr  fathers.     Hooitr. 

Some  say*  that  ever  'foimxt  that  season  comes, 
^XTherein  our  Saviour's  birth  b  celebrated. 
The  bird  of  dawamg  stngeth  all  night  long ; 
And  then  they  say  no  spurit  walks  abroad ; 
The  Btthtt  art  wholMome,  then  no  planets 

ttrikes 
Jl6fiiry  twSf  no  witch  hath  power  to  charm; 
So  haUow'd  and  so  gracious  is  the  tune.  Shaksj*, 

To  that  purpose,  he  made  luste  to  Bristol 
that  afl  thiflcs  might  be  ready  agaitut  the  prince 
9Rne  tluther.  Clarendon. 

Against  the  pramis*d  time  provides  with  care, 

And  hastens  in  the  woof  the  robes  he  was  to 

wear.  Dryden, 

All  which  I  nam  to  be  reasonably  and  truly 
said,  and  only  desire  diey  may  be  remembered 
tgtUut  another  day.  StiiUi»ftH, 

A^G AX. A  X Y.  ff.  i.  [from  •  and  ytlhn.']  Want 
o^milfc.  Diet. 

hoK^T%.  aiv.  [finom  a  and^A^.]  Staring 
with  eagerness*  as  a  bird  gapes  for 
meat. 

In  himself  was  all  his  state ; 
More  seknui  than  dxe  tedious  ]>omp  that  waiu 
On  prince  when  thmr  rich  retinue  long 
Of  hoffes  led,  and  grooms  besmear'd  with  gold, 
Dasdes  the  crowd,  fnd  sett  them  all  ^{^. 

Paradue  lAit, 

Dtnlc^e  oowd,  and  set  them  all  m^«. 

rhin^. 

Hie  wMe  crowd  stood  'i'fft  snd  ready  to 

fikie  th^  doctor  at  his  Word.  SfeeUUr. 

^JlfcAKiCK,  n.  s.  lagariiuntt  lAt.]  A  cbug 

'*    of  use  in  ph]rsick»  and  the  dying  trade. 

It  is  divided  mto  mak  and  lemaue :  th^ 

,  auk  if^ttKd  only  in  dying»  the  fcmalc 


AGE 

in  mtdicine :  the  male  grows  on  oaks» 
the  female  on  larches. 

There  are  two  excrescences  which,  grow  upon 
trees,  both  of  them  in  the  nature  of  mushrooms: 
the  one  the  Romans  call  UUtui^  which  groweth 
upon  the  roots  of  oaks,  and  was  one  of  the 
dainties  of  their  table;  the  other  is  medicinal, 
that  is  called  agarici,  which  groweth  upon  the 
tops  of  oaks;  though  it  be  affirmed  by  some, 
that  it  groweth  also  at  the  roots.  Baeon. 

Aga^st.  a^j\  [This  word,  which  is  usually, 
by  later  authors,  written  agifojtt  is  not 
improbably  the  true  word,  derived  from 
agaztf  which  has  been  written  agbast^ 
mnn  a  mistaken  etymology.  See 
Aghast.]  Struck  with  terrours 
amazed ;  frighted  to  astonishment. 

Tlius  roving  on 
In  confus*d  march  forlorn,  th'  adveot'roua  bands 
With  sfaudd'rin^  horrour  oale,  and  eyes  agast^ 
View'd  iint  their  lamentable  lot,  and  found 
No  rest.  Miltnnt  Paradis*  Lvt. 

A'gate.  ».  J.  [agate^  Fr.  achates^  Lat.] 
A  precious  stone  of  the  lowest  dass^ 
often  clouded  with  beautiful  Tariega* 
tibns. 

In  shane  no  bigger  than  an  agettt  stone. 
On  the  Mre6nger  of  an  alderman.  ShoAsfeare* 
Agates  are  oidy  varieties  of  the  flint  kind; 
they  hAve  a  grey  homy  nxnind,  clouded, 
Uneated,  or  sootted  with  different  colours, 
chiefly  dusky,  black,  brown,  red,  and  sometimes 
Uoe.  fV—dfu:. 

A'gaty.  adj.  [from  agate,}  Partaking  of 
the  nature  of  agate. 

An  agaty  flint  was  above  two  inches  in  diame* 
ter;  the  whole  covered  over  with  a  friable 
cretaceous  crust.  tVtdwurd^ 

To  Aga'ze.  nt,  a.  [from  a  and  gaz^^  to 
set  a  gazing ;  as,  amazef  amuse,  and 
otherso  To  strike  with  amazement; 
to  stupify  with  sudden  terrour.  The 
verb  is  now  out  of  use. 

So  as  tbev  travell'd  so  they  'gan  espy 
An  armed  kniaht  toward  them  gallop  tast. 

That  seemea  from  some  feared  foe  to  fly. 
Or  odier  grisly  thing  that  him  agast,Fairy  Queen, 

A  G k''1  E  d .  participial  adj»  [.from  agaze  ; 
which  see.  3  Struck  with  amaa^zxitjit ; 
terrified  to  stupidity. 
Hundreds  he  sent  to  hell,  and  none  durst 
sund  lum ; 
Here,  there,  and  every  where,  enrag*d  he  flew: 
The  French  exdaisrd,  ^  The  devH  was  in 

arms  !*' 
All  the  whole  army  stood  agAxol  oo  him.  Bhak, 

AGE.  n,  J.  [age^  Fr.  anciently,  eage  or 
aage:  it  is  -deduced  by  Menafe  from 
^tatiumj  of  setas  ;  by  Juniust  from  /ui, 
which,  in  the  Teutonic  dialccta,  signi- 
fied long  duration.] 

I.  Any  period  of  time  attributed  to  some- 
thing, as  the  whole,  or'part,  of  its 
duration  :  in  this  sense  we  say,  the  age 
of  man,  the  several  ages  of  the  worid» 
the  golden  or  iron  ^e. 

One  man  in  his  time  j^s  many  pasts. 
His  life  being  seven  iyr/.  SJbmAsfesrtf. 


AGE 

Aai  Jacob  Uved  la  tha  lind  of  EmC 
teen  ycvs;  so  Ae  whole  age  of  Jacob  was  an 
hundred  Ibrtj  and  aeveh  yean.  Genuu* 

1.  i^  succestion  or  generation  of  men. 
Heace,  lastly,  springs  care  of  posterities, 
for  things  their  Jund  would  everlasting  make : 
Jfence  is  it,  that  old  men  do  plant  young 
trees. 
The  fruit  whereof  another  4f«  shall  take. 

&W  J.  D^vUt, 
Next  to  the  Son, 
DesiinM  Restorer  of  Mankind,  by  whom 
New  heav'n*  and  earth,  shall  to  the  aget  rise. 
Or  down  from  heav*n  descend.     ParaMte  Lut, 

No  dedininfi  age 
E'er  felt  the  raptures  of  poetic  rage.  Unemamaa, 
$•  The  time  in  which  any  particular  man, 
or  race  of  men,  lived  or  shall  live ;  as, . 
the  agr  of  heroes. 

Ko  knger  now  the  golden  age  appears. 
When  petriarch  wits  surviv'd  a  thousand  years. 

4.  The  space  of  a  hundred  years ;  a  se- 
cular period;  a  century. 

5.  The  latter  part  of  life;  old  age ;  old- 
Bess* 

Ton  see  how  ftiU  of  change  his  m  is  :  the  ' 
ebscrvatson  we  have  made  df  it  hatn  not  been 
itttle ;  he  always  loved  oiur  rister  most,  and  with 
whit  poor  judgment  he  hath  now  cast  her  off! 
Sbaksfeare*t  King  Lear, 

Boys  must  not  have  th*.  ambitious  care  of  men, 
Nor  men  the  weak  anxieties  of  ^e.  Hueommta, 

And  on  this  forehead,  where  your  verse  hu 

.     said 
The  loves  delifhted,  and  the  graces  play*d, 
Insulting  agt  wiU  trace  his  cruel  way. 
And  leave  sad  marks  of  his  destructive  sway. 

J*ri§r. 

6.  Maturity;   ripeness;  years  of  discre- 
tion ;  full  strength  of  life. 

A  solemn  admission  of  proselytes,  all  that 
cither,  being  of  age,  desire  that  admission  for 
themselves,  or  that,  in  in£uicy,  are  by  other* 
wcaented  to  that  charity  of  the  church. 

Hammaai. 

We  thot^bt  our  sires,  not  wkh  their  own 


Had,  ere  we  came  to  age^  our  portion  spent. 

Brjita. 

7.  In  law. 

In  a  man,  the  age  of  fourteen  years  it  the  age 
ef  discretion  ;  and  twenty-one  years  is  the  full 

'  ^e.  In  a  woman,  at  seven  years  of  age^  the 
lord  her  £ith«r  may  distrain  his  tenants  for  aid  to 
marry  her ;  at  the  off  of  nine  years  she  is  dow- 
aUe ;  at  twelve  years,  she  b  able  finally  to  ratify 
and  confirm  her  former  consent  given  to  matn- 
TAony ;  at  fourteen,  she  is  eiuibled  to  receive 
her  land  into  her  own  hands,  and  shall  be  out 
of  ward  at  the  death  of  her  ancestor :  at  sixteen 
she  shall  he  out  of  ward,  though  at  the  death  of 
her  ancestor  sibe  waa  within  the  «f»  of  fourteen 

S^ari ;  at  twenty-one,  she  is  able  to  alienate  her 
nds  and  tenements.  At  the  age  of  fourteen, 
a  stripling  is  enabled  to  choose  his  own  guardian ; 
at  the  age  of  fisurteen,  a  man  may  consent  to 
marriage.  CenoelL 

A'G£D.  adj.  [from  age.    It  makes  two 

syllables  in  poetry.] 
J.  Old  ;  stricken  in  jfixc% :  applied  genc- 
lally  to  aoinate  beings. 


A  G  £ 

If  th^  comparison  do  stand  between  nsn  ani 
man,  the  aged^  for  the  most  pert,  are  best  expc* 
rienced,  least  subject  to  radi  and  unadvised  psfe- 
sions.  Hooitr, 

Novelty  b  onlv  in  reouest ;  and  it  b  as  dan* 
gerous  to  be  aged  in  an)r  idnd  of  conne,  as  it  te 
virtuous  to  be  constant  in  any  undertaking. 

Sbahpeam 

Kindness  itself  too  weak  a  charm  will  prove 

To  raise  the  feeble  fires  of  aged  kive.        Friar* 

a.  Old:  applied  to  inanimate  thin^  This 

use  is  rarcy  and  commonly  with  some 

tendency  to  Hit  prosopopoeia. 

The  peonle  did  not  more  worriiip  the  images 
of  gold  and  ivory,  than  they  did  the  groves ; 
ancTthe  same  Qumtilian  saith  of  die  a^ itf  oakt. 

STtUiagfeei. 
A'g£DLY.  adv.  [from  agedJ]  After  the 

manner  of  an  aged  person. 
Ace^i^.  ad*v.  [ajcn,  Sax.    This  word  is 
now  only  written  in  this  manner^  though 
it  be  in  reality  the  true  orthography* 
for  the  sake  of  rhimej    Again ;  in  re* 
turn.    See  Again. 
Thus  Venus :  Thus  her  son  reply'd  ^en  t 
'  None  of  your  sisbn  have  we  heard  or  seen. 

Jhjdnu 

A'GEKCY.n,  /.  [from  agenfJ] 

I.  The  quality  of  acting ;  the  State  of 
being  in  action ;  action.  • 

A  tew  advances  there  are  in  the  following  pa- 
pers, tending  to  assert  the  superintendence  and 
agea£y  of  Providence  in  the  natural  world. 

WW  w9WV9mFmm 

1.  The  office  of  an  agent  or  factor  for 
another;  business  performed  by  aa 
agent. 

Some  of  the  purchasers  themselves  may  be 
content  to  live  cheap  in  a  worse  country,  rather 
than  be  at  the  charge  of  exchange  and  ageueiie, 

Swjt. 
ARGENT,  adj.  [agetu,  Lat.]   That  which 
acts:  opposed  to  patient ,  or  that  which 
is  acted  upon. 

This  success  ie  oft  truly  ascribed  unto  xba 
force  of  imagination  upon  the  body  ageai;  and 
then,  by  a  secondary  means  it  may  upon  a  di- 
verse body :  as,  for  example,  if  a  man  carry  a 
ring,  or  some  part  of  a  beast,  beUeving  strongly 
that  it  will  help  him  to  obtain  his  love,  it  may 
make  him  more  uidustrious,  and  again  more  con* 
fident  and  persisting,  than  otherwise  he  would 
be*  JSatw*!  ^aU  Uht. 

A'GEVT.  n.j^ 

I,  An  actor ;  he  that  acts ;  he  that  pot- 
I  sesses  the  faculty  of  action. 

Where  there  b  no  doubt,  de^eradon  b  not 
excluded  as  impertinent  unto  the  thing,  hut  u 
^    needless  in  regard  of  the  agents  which  seeth  al- 
ready what  to  resolve  upon.  ffwUet. 

To  whom  nor  agent,  irom  the  instrument. 
Nor  pow'r  of  worUng,  from  the  work  is  known. 

2>a9}ee. 
Heav'n  made  us  ageaU  free  to  good  or  01, 
And  forcM  it  not,  tho'  he  foresaw  the  i/rilL 
Freedom  was  first  bestowM  on  human  race. 
And  prescience  only  held  the  second  place.  Ihyd. 
A  miracle  is  a  work  exceeding  the  povrer  cf 
any  created  agentp  consequently  beine  an  eftct 
of  tlie  divine  OteiUp^enct.        SeuttTi  iwwiaH* 


AGO 

ft.  A  mbetitate ;  a  deputy  $  a  iactor  %  a 
pereon  employed  to  transact  the  busi- 
ness of  another. 
>      —All  ktvts  in  love»  use  ^rour  cram  tongues  ; 
Let  everyeye  negotiate  for  itself. 
Anil  trust  no  agent.  Shak^tart, 

They  had  not  the  ^  to  send  to  them,  in  any 
orderly  ftshion,  agtnts  or  chosen  men,  to  tempt 
them,  end  to  treat  with  them.  Batm, 

Remember,  sir,  your  fury  of  a  wife, 
V/ho^  not  content  to  be  revens'd  on  you, 
The  agmtt  djwxr  pasnon  will  pursue.    Dryi* 
J.  That  which  has  the  'pqy^er  of  opemt- 
in{:»  or  producing  effects  upon  another 
thing. 

They  produced  wonderful  effects,  by  the  pro- 
per application  of  agmtj  to  patients.       temple* 
Acgela'tion.  n.  j.  [Lat.^r/«.]    Con- 
ci'etion  of  ice. 

It  u  round  in  hail,  and  6gured  in  itt  gut- 
tblous  descent  from  the  air,  growing  greater  or 
lesser  accofding  to  the  accretion  or  pluvious 
mfffUtim  about  the  fundamental  atoms  thereof. 

Brmutu 

Acgbnbea'tior.  «•  s,  [from  ad  and 

gei9erati6f  Lat.]   The  state  of  growing 

or  uniting  to  another  body. 

To  make  a  perftct  nutrition,  there  is  required 

,  m  transmutation  of  nutriment ;  now  where  this 

convernon  or  uggtneratim  u  made,  there  is  also 

reqmred,  in  the  aliment,  a  similarity  of  matter. 

Bmnns  Vm^ar  Errourt, 

To  A'OGERATE.  V*  «•  [from  agger,  Lat.] 
To  heap  up.  Diet. 

AoGfiao^sE.  adj\  [from  aggetf  Lat,]  Full 
of  heaps.  Diet. 

To  AGGLO'MERATE.  v.  a.  [agglomerot 
Lat] 

X.  To  gather  up  in  a  ball,  as  thread. 

».  To  gather  together. 

To  AgGLO'MER  ATE.  'V.  «. 

Besides  the  hard  agghmeratiitg  sslts. 
The  spoil  of  ages,  would  impervious  choke 
Their  secret  channels.  TAosumV  Auiumtu 

Agglu^tinants.  If.  /.  [from  aggluti-- 
nateJ}  Those  medicines  or  applications 
which  have  the  power  of  uniting  parts 
together. 
To  AGGLUTINATE,  v.  n.  [from  ad 
and  glutetif  glue^  Lat.}  To  unite  one 
put  to  another ;  to  join  together^  so  as 
not  to  h\\  asunder.  It  is  a  word  almost 
appropriated  to  medicine. 

The  body  has  got  room  enou^  to  grow  into 
its  full  dimensions,  which  is  performed  by  the 
•    daily  iiuesdon  of  foiod  that  is  digested  into  blood ; 
which. being  disused  through  the 'body,  is  ag* 
glutinaUdXD  those  parts  that  were  immediately 
,  4x;f/itfiM/«tf  to  the  foundation  parts  of  the  womo. 
Harvty  m  Cwtumptims* 
AOGLUTIN ACTION.  If.  s,  [from  aggluti- 
nate J]    Union  ;  cohesion ;   the  act  of 
agglutinating;  the  state  of  being  agglu- 
tinated. 

The  occasion  of  its  not  healing  by  mlutlfUH' 
Imv,  as  the  other  did,  was  from  the  aUeradon 
the  ichor  had  begun  to  nuke  in  the  bottom  of 
the  wound.  Wttmwi*  Siirgcry» 
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AoGl^u^Ti NATIVE.  adj\  [from  agglutp- 
fiate.  1  That  has  the  power  of  procuring 
agglutination. 

Rowl  up  the  member  >vith  the  t^ltftintthi 
rowler.  fFuemaM. 

To  AGGRANDI'Zfe.  v.  a.  [aggrandiser, 
Fr.]  To  make  great ;  to  enlarge ;  to 
exalt;  to  improve  in  power,  honour,  or 
rank.  It  is  applied  to  persons  gene* 
rally,  sometimes  to  things. 

If  Che  kina  should  use  it  no  better  than  the 
pope  dad,  only  to  atrram^te  covetous  churdi- 
men,  it  cannot  be  cuTed  a  jewel  in  his  crown. 

Ayiije. 
These  furnish  us  ^inth  glorious  springs  and 
mediums,  to  raise  and  aggremiize  our  concepdons, 
to  warm  our  souls,  to  awaken  the  better  passions, 
and  to  elevate  them  even  to  a  divine  pitch,  and 
that  for  devotional  purposes.  WaJtu* 

A'ggrandisemrkt.  «.  J.  {agranMsse- 
mentf  Fr.]  The  state  of  being  aggran- 
dized ;  the  act  of  aggrandizing. 

A^GG R  AN D I ZE R.  If .  /.  [from  aggrandize.^ 
The  person  that  aggrandizes  or  makes 
great  another. 

To  Ag GRAFTS.  V.  0.  [aggratare,  Ital.] 
To  please ;  to  treat  with  civilities.  Not 
in  use. 

.And  in  the  midst  thereof,  upon  the  fkxari 
A  lovely  bevy  of  fair  ladies  sate. 

Courted  of  many  a  jolly  paramour ; 
The  wluch  them  aid  in  modest  wise  amate. 
And  each  one  sought  his  bdy  to  aggrate. 

Fairy  Q. 

To  A'GGRAVATE.  v.«.  [aggrai^o,  Lat.] 
z.  To  make  heavy  :  used  only  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense ;  as,  to  aggravate  an  ac- 
cusation, or  a  punishment. 
A  grove  hard  by  sprung  up  with  this  their 
change. 
His  will  who  reigns  above !  to  aggravate 
Their  penance,  laden  with  fruit  mtc  that 
Which  grew  in  Paradise,  the  bait  of  Eve* 
Us*d  by  the  tempter.      MUterCt  Para£*t  Lut, 

Ambitious  Turnus  in  the  press  appears. 
And  aggravating  crimes  augments  aieir  feais. 

DryJen. 

a.  To  make  any  thing  worse,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  some  particular  circumstance, 
not  essential. 

This  offence,  in  itself  so  heinous,  was  yet  in 
him  aggravated  by  the  motive  thereof,  which 
was  not  malice  or  discontent,  but  an  aspiring 
mind  to  the  papacy.  Bacon**  Henry  vii. 

AcGRAYA^TiON.if.  j.  \jctom aggravated] 

X.  The  act  of  aggravating,  or  making 
heavy- 

2.  The  act  of  enlar]c;ing  to  enormity. 
A  painter  added  a  pair  of  whiskers  to  the  &ce, 
and  by  a  little  aggravation  of  the  features  changed 
it  into  the  Saracen's  head.  A4£san^ 

3*  The  extrinsical  circumstances  or  acci- 
dents, which  increase  the  guilt  of  a 
crime,  or  the  misery  of  a  calamity. 

He,  to  the  sins  which  he  commits,  hath  tbe 
aggravativH  suoeradded  of  eomminins  them 
sttainst  knowledge,  against  cooscience.  i^ainst 
sight  of  the  contrary  law.  ** 
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By  ittdfi  with  mr^aHons  not  surchan  d. 
Or  dw  wicbjuft  allowance  counterpob*d, 
i  mar,  if  poinble,  thy  pardon  Aid 
The««ier  toward«mt,or  thyhatredleifc  JdWw. 

A'GGRCGATE.  flij'.  iaggfegeuus^  Lat.J 
framed  by  the  collection  of  any  par- 
ticular  part*  into  one  mass,  body,  or 
system. 

TheioGd  reason  of  one  man,  wjth  nnprqw- 
(ficate  appreheniions.  begeta  aafiim  a bdiaf tt 
the  authority  or  jjgfr^r**^  testimony  ^mony 
hundreds.  Br9vm$  Fulgar  Mmmn* 

They  had,  for  a  long  time  together,  produced 
many  other  ino^t  combkiationi,  or  ^grwaU 
'    fonni  of  iMuticuur  thinp,  and  nonsensical  ty* 
stems  of  Ac  whole.  Ray  «»  <**  Creatiom, 

A'GGRSr,ATE.  «.  /.  [from  the  verb.] 
The  complex  or  collective  result  of  the 
conjunction  or  acervation  of  many  par- 
ticulars. 

The  reason  of  the  far  greatest  part  of  manklndt 
is  but  an  aggrtgatt  of  mistaken  phantasms,  and» 
in  rhingy  not  sensible,  a  constant  dehidon. 

GiamviUe^t  Scefm  Scumti/ca. 
A  treat  number  of  livmg  and  thinking  par- 
tidcscould  not  possibly,  by  theur  mutual  contact, 
and  pressing,  and  striking,  compose  one  greater 
lodividual  aninaal,  with  one  mmd  and  under- 
standiiu,  and  a  vital  contension  of  the  whole 
body;  any  moxe  than  a  swarm  of  bees,  or  a 
dovd  of  men  nnd  women,  can  be  conceived  to 
make  up  one  particular  living:  creature,  com- 
pounded and  constituted  of  Uie  aggnnti  ci 
them  alL  ^  MmOey. 

To  A'GGREaATE.  v.  a.  iagr^g"^  La^O 
To  collect  togcthei-;  to  accumulate ;  to 
'  heap  many  particulars  into  one  mass. 
Theami^«/soa 
Death,  with  his  naace  petrffick,  cojd,  and  dry. 
As  with  a  tridcns,  smote.        MUL  Par.  LuK 
Aggrrca'i  ION.   n.  J.  [from  nggrggate.^ 
X.  Collection,  or  state  of  being  collected. 
Tkeir  individual  imperfeccions  bemg  great 
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mqr  be  sltn,  en  the  odier  head,  a  opnnlrscy  «f 

common  enmity  and  mggrettim.       L  £jtratig^» 

Aggre^ssor.  n.  j.  [from  aggress.'}  The 

person  that  first  commences  hoetilitr ; 

the  assaulter  or  invader,  opposed'to  the 

defndam, 

FlyinBsiQra'siNtr  ^ 
Butbow,  tfotture fly bi my fiice first? 
Then  nature's  the  ^ffmfer;  let  her  look  tent 

l>ndm 

It  is  a  veryniiludtvclrcumstsn0e,tobeb&liged 

to  recaiiatn  the  injuries  of  sudi  eudiorf,  whofe 

worka  are  ao  soon  fbnptten,  tbat  we  art  m 

danger  ibtady  ofsppeaxngtba  first  ^grwmtp 

Ptp§MadSvnft* 

Aggri^evance.)i.j.  [SceORIEVAMCB;] 

Injury  |  hardship  inflicted ;  wrong  ea« 

dured- 

Tq  Aggri'evb.  v.  tf.  [from^rtwV,  Lat, 

See  To  Grieve^ 
X.  To  give  sorrow;    to  cause  grief  j  to 
vex.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  lo  grieve 
was  originally  neuter,  and  aggrieve  the 

active.  .     ^       , .  •^  - . 

But  while  therem  I  took  my  chief  dettgiht, 
Isaw,  alas!  thegeping  eaithdevour 

The  spring,  theplece,  and  aU  clem  out  of  sight : 
Which  yet  aggrieves  my  heart  even  to  lUs  hour. 

a.  To  impose  some  hardships  upon;  to 
harass  ;  to  hurt  in  one's  right.  This  it 
a  kind  of  juridical  sense;  andwhenei^r 
it  is  used  now,  it  oeema  to  bear  some 
allusion  to  forms  of  law. 

Sewall,  archbishop  cf  York,  mndi  imumi 
with  some  practices  of  the  pope'a  coltoctorsb 


I  together, — ,  _     

Brvum*  Vulgar  Srrouru 

I.  The  collection,  or  act  of  collecting  many 
particulars  into  one  whole. 

The  water  rendent  m  the  abyss  is,  m  aU  nerta 
of  it,  stated  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  heat, 
and  more  especiatty  in  those  where  these  eitra- 
QK^mujagrrtgaiioni  of  this  fire  happen^. 

J.  The  whole  composed  by  the  coacerva- 

tion  of  many  particulara ;  an  aggregate. 

To  AGORE'SS.  v.  n.  [aggredtefr,  aggres^ 

stm^  Lat.]  To  commit  the  first  act  of 

violence ;  to  begin  the  quarrel. 

The  glorious  pair  advance 
With  mingled  anger,  and  collected  mif^t. 

To  Mm  tho  war,  and  tell  a^etrngyrmtt 

How  Britain's  sow  and  Bmain'a  mends  oan 

Amji^  Prior* 

AGCRE^ssmK  Ji.  J.  [aggressio,  Lat*]  Tiic 

fijit  act  of  injury ;  commencement  of 

a  quarrel  by  some  act  of  iniquity. 

There  ie  no  teoidng  of  a  common  enwny, 
without  ao  unioafor  a  mutusldstocei  sod  there 


took  all  jMMMWM/.  — 

The  landed  man  finds  himself  orer''*^  by 
the  fallmg  of  his  rents,  and  the  strei^tening  of 
his  fortune,  wMlst  the  monied  man  keeps  up 
his  gam,  and  the  merchant  thrives  and  oowt 
richV»«ie.  ^    .  ^  if«*f. 

'     Of  mjor*d  ftme,  and  mighty  wroog^  receiv'd, 
Chloe  complahis,  and  wondrously's  eggriip*dL 

To  Agcrou'p.  v.  a.  iaggropare^  Ital.3 
To  bring  together  into  one  figure;  to 
crowd  together :  a  term  of  painting. 

Bodies  of  £ven  natures,  whidi  ve  i^grttfti 
(or  combined)  together,  areagraesUe  and^^ 
sant  to  the  sight.  Drymm^ 

Aghas't.  eub'.  [eiAer  the  participle  of 
i^aze  (see  Agaze)  and  then  to  be  writ* 
ten  agazed  or  ag^fi  or  fipom  a  and 
xaj^  a  ghost,  which  the  present  oiw 
tbography  favours :  perhaps  ther  were 
originally  different  words.]  Strock  with 
horrour,  as  at  the  sight  of  a  spectres 
ttupified  with  terrour.  It  is  generaBf 
applied  .to  the  eEtcmal  appearance. 

8herigMng««,tsifhsrhjartfc^^ 
Had  riven  heen,  and  afl  her  hean^jtrmp  tost. 
With  dreary  drooping  eyaclook'd  npUce  OM 
agbatt,  Sfmtr* 

The  aged  earth  agiasf^ 
With  terrour  of  that  bhwt, 
ShanfromthesuiftctftoAecemieshsktiJMWsR. 

^^Mi  he  «ak*4,  ni  MKb«  fim  fess  Ml 
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OdU  fvcat  in  damray  drops  hit  Cmhi  o*tr^ 
spread.  DryJafs  ^neid, 

I  laugh  tothink  how  your  umhaken  Cato 
Vai  look  a^^it  wfafla  uufweiccn  dcaiuction 
.PouiiuniponhiinthMifroBicTcyy  wo<»  Ad£nm, 
ARGILS,    flijr.     [fl^i//'.  Fr.  agilts^  LaU] 
Nimble ;  ready ;  tuTinglhe  quality  of 
r  speedily  pat  m  motion  %  active* 
t he  gave  Ms  ahle  hoieethe  heed. 
And  be^dbg  fonrard  ftruck  his  ofr/r  heels  , 
Agaxnac  d»  panting  tfdec  oflns  poorjade, 
Vpto  the  rowel  head.  Shmisf§a^. 

The  Immedbte  and  «rt&  anbeemence  of  the 
qilfaits  to  the  empire  of  tne  miiid  or  souL  Hale, 

To  giiide  its  actions  with  informing  care. 
In  peace  to  judge,  to  conquer  in  die  wiTt 
Kader  ic  mgUe^  witty,  valianc,  ya^s. 
As  (its  the  varjoitf  course  of  human  a|se,  A^r* 
A'gilensss.   «*  ;.    [from  a^'^,']    The 
quality  of  being   agile;    nimbleness; 
readiness  for  mqtion;  quicknegs;   ac- 
tivity ;  agility. 
Aoi'LITY.  ».>.  [agilitas^  L;it.  ftom^giUs^ 
ogite,']  Nimbleness ;  readiness  to  move ; 
quickness  4  aetivkv. 
A  limb  over-strained  hy  liftini;  a  weight  above 
•  ttt  pover,  may  never  recover  its  former  fpi*^ 


AGl'LLOCHUM.  n.  s.  Aloes-wood.  A 
tree  in  the  East  Indies,  brought  to  us 
in  small  bits,  of  a  very  fragrant  scent. 
It  is  hot»  drying,  and  acoountod  a 
strengthtner  of  the  nervesin  general.  The 
best  is  of  a  blackish  purple  colour,  and 
so  light  as  to  swim  upon  water,  ^mcv. 

jyCIO.  H.  s.  [An  Italian  word,  signifying 
ease  or  copyeniency.]  A  mercantile 
term, used  chiefly  in  Holland  ^nd  Venic?. 
ibr  the  difference  beti;v*een  the  value  q{ 
banknotes,  and  the  current  money. 

CbamberM, 

JoAGI'ST  V.  a,  [from^/i//,  Fr.  a  b^d 
or  resting  place,  or  from  siitt^r^  L  e. 
siabuluv,']  To  take  in  and  ffed  tb« 
cattle  ofstn^igem  in  the  king's  forest, 
and  to  gather  the  money.  Tbc  ofiScers 
that  do  tbi^  are  called  agistors^  ip  Eng- 
lish, gtuu  or  gin  tckkers.  Their  function 
18  termed  agistment^  as  agistment  upon  the 
sea4>anks.  This  word  agin  is  also  use<|l 
for  the  taking  in  of  other  men's  cattle 
into  any  man's  ground,  at  a  pertain  rate 
^rweek.  Blouni. 

^6i^TM£NT.  Ji.  1.  [See  Agist.]  .It  is 
taken  by 'the  canon  lawyers  in  another 
sense  than  is  mentioned  under  agist. 
They  seem  to  intend  by  it,  a  modus  or 
compootion,  or  mean  rate,    ^t  whiph 

•  some  right  or  due  may  be  reckoned : 
perhaps  \t  is  corrupted  from  addouassf^ 
{r//fff//or  adjustment, 

Aci'sTOR,  0.  J.  [from  agin^l  An  officer 

of  the  king's  forest.    See  Ag  i  st  . 
,  fitXiVi^mLt*  mdj.  [from  aritiue\  agitahiiis^ 
|«at.}  That  naj-  be  agitated^  or  put  Iq 
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motion ;  peiiiapt,  that  may  be  <fi^utc<L 

See  Agitate,  and  Agitation. 
To  A'GITATE.  v.  a.  lagita^  Lat.] 
z.  To  pot  in  motion ;  to  shake ;  to  move 

nimbly ;  as,  the  surface  of  the  waters 
.it  ag»iaied  by  tht  Wind  |  the  vessel  wis 

broken  by  agitating  the  liquor. 
s.Tobe  the  cause  of  motion;  toactuate; 

to  move. 
Where  dwelkthis  aov*rdgn  arbitrary  mu]« 

Which  does  the  human  animal  controul, 

Ifrfona  each  part,  and  ^tau  the  whole  ? 


3.  To  aflfect  with  perturbation ;  as,  the 
mind  of  man  is  agitaud  by  various  pas- 
sions. 

4.  To  stir ;  to  bandy  from  one  to  another; 
to  discuss ;  to  controvert ;  as,  to  agttatc 
a  question. 

Thou^  this  contjoveny  be  revived,  woA  hotly 
tmtsUi  among  the  modems;  yet  I  douK 
whether  it  be  not,  in  a  great  rart,  a  noirinal 
cfi^ute.  jBtjteii  CcUun, 

5.  To  contrive ;  to  revolve ;  to  form  by 
laborious  thought. 

Formalities  of  extraordinary  seal  and  pietvare 
never  more  studied  and  ebborate,  than  when 
politiciaQS  most  agftuU  desperate  designs. 

King  CharlfJ* 
Ag  it  a^t  10  K..  n,  j.  [from  agitate ;  agttano^ 

Latin.] 

X,  The  act  of  moving  or  shaking  any  thing. 

putrefaction  asketh  rest ;  for  the  subde  motion 

vdiich  putrefaction  requireth,  is  disturbed  by 

magttatmm.  Baecn* 

a.  The  state  of  being  moved  or  agitated  ; 
as,  the  waters,  after  a  storm,  are  some 
time  in  a  violent  agitation. 

3^  Discussion ;  controversial  examination. 

A  kind  of  a  school  (Question  is  started  in  this 

frble,  upon  reason  and  instinct ;  thisdeliberatire 

proceeding  of  the  crow  was  rather  a  logical 

aniatiom  of  the  matter.        VMttrat^*s  SaUeu 

3.  violent  motion  of  the  mind ;  pertur* 
bation  ;  disturbance  of  the  thoughts. 

A  great  perturbation  in  nature!  to  receive 
at  once  the  oenefit  of  deep,  and  do  die  ejects  of 
watching.  In  this  slumbry  Mrtte^Mw,  besidet 
herwalkmg,  andother  actual  peilbnniiiiccs,what 
hare  you  heard  her  say  i  Sbnir^  Maeitti. 

His  mother  could  no  longer  bear  the  ^iutniu 
of  somany  pasuons  as  thronged  upon  her.  TaUer, 

5.  Deliberation;  contrivance ;  the  state  of 
being  consulted  upon. 

The  prcject  now  in  tf^a/iM  for  repealii^  <£ 
the  test  act)  and  yet  leaving  the  name  of  an  c»« 
ublishment  to  the  present  national  ciiurcii,  is 
inconsistent.  Swifi't  AfUctUanies, 

AciTA^iOR.  ».  J.  [from  agitate.']  He  that 
agitates  any  thing;  he' who  manages 
a&irs :  in  which  sense  scexps  to  be  used 
the  agitators  of  the  army. 

^'glst,  n-  i.  [some  derive  It  from  ijiyxin 
aplendour;  but  it  is  apparently  to  be 
deduced  from  aigutette^  Fr.  9  tag  to  4 
point,  andthatfromeii^</,  sharpT] 

|.  A  tag  of  a  point  gunrcd  into  fpmc  rc« 
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]^«8cntatioD  of  an  animaU  generally  of 
a  roan. 

He  thereopon  ^ve  for  the  garter  a  chain 
worth  2(X)L  and  his  gown  addressed  with  aj^/riU, 
taetmtd  worth  *Z5L  HaywarJ, 

^^Jt  give  him  gold  enough,  and  marry  him 
Xo  a  puppet,  or  an  aglff  baby,  or  an  old  trot,  and 
ne'er  a  tooth  in  her  nead«  Sbaksbtare. 

1.  The  pendants  at  the  ends  of  the  chives 

of  flowers,  as  in  tulips. 
A'gminal.  adjm  [from  ogmetiy  Lat.]  Be« 
longing  to  a  troop.  Dtct, 

A'GWAiL.  adj.  [from  an^e,  grieved,  and 
na^e,  a  nail.]    A  disease  of  the  nails  ; 
a  whitlow  ;  an  inflammation  round,  the 
nails. 
AcN ACTION.  «.  J.    [from  a^natus,  Lat.] 
Descent  from  the  same  father,  in  a  di- 
rect male  line*  distinct  from  £ognntioti, 
or  consaneuinitv,  which  includes  de- 
scendants mm  females. 
Agsi'tiov  If.  /.  [from  agnitio^  Lat.]  Ac- 
knowledgment. 
tVAcNi'zE.  V.  a.  [from  a^n0*co^  Lat.] 
To  acknowledge ;  to  own;  to  avow. 
Obsolete. 

I  do  «f  «ixr 
A  natural  and  prompt  alscrity 
I  find  in  hardness.  Shahpeare^i  OtbeUc, 

Aon  >MIN  ACTION,  fl./.  [agnumtHuto^  Lat.] 
Allunon  of  one  word  to  another,  by 
resemblance  of  sonnd. 

The  British  continueth  yet  in  Wales,  and 
some  viUa|es  of  Cornwall,  intermingled  with 
pnvincijl  Latin,beingvery  significative,  copious, 
and  pleasantly  running  upon  cgnimiMtiwt^  al- 
thocgh  hardi  in  aspirations.  Cmmdem, 

*Aati,Si.'^STUS.  II.  J.  [Lat.] The  name 
of  the  tree  commonly  called  the  Chaste 
T  <*,  from  an  imaginary  virtue  of  pre- 
serving chastity. 

Oflaurel  some,  of  woodbine  many  more. 
And  wreathes  of  agfius  cattvs  others  bore.  Dryi, 
Ago':  ci. .     [ajan.  Sax.    past  or  gone ; 
whence  writers  formerly  used,  and  in 
some  provinces  the  people  still  usCf 
^o'.v  for  ago]    Past,  ^^  long  ago  \  that 
is,  long  time  has  past  since.  Reckoning 
time  toward  the  present,  we  use  iince ; 
as,  it  is  3  year  sinci-  it  happened  :  reck- 
oning from  the  present,  we  use  »go  \  as, 
it  happened  a  year  aga.    This  is  not, 
pexiiaps,  always  observed. 
The  ^eat  supply 
Are  WTcck*d  three  nighufffo  on  God\vin  saqds. 

Sbahpeart. 
This  both  by  others  and  myself  1  knou-. 
For  I  have  serv'd  their  sovereign  long  ago ; 
Oft  have  been  caufht  within  the  winding  train. 
DryJens  FahUi. 
1  shall  set  down  an  «ccount  of  a  disccHirse  1 
^faaaccd  to  have  with  one  of  them  tome  time  ofro. 
Addmns  Freeholitr. 

Aco'G.adv.  (of  uncertain  etymology:  the 

.   Frencli  have  the  term  i  gogo^  in  low 

boguagcy  aa#/i  vivent  ^tgogpf  tfrey  bvp 
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to  their  wish :  from  this  phrase  our 
word  may  be,  perhaps,^  derived.] 
z.  In  a  state  ofdesire ;  in  a  state  of  warm 
imagination ;  heated  vrith  the  notion  of 
some  enjoyment;  longing;  strongly 
excited. 

As  for  the  sense  and  reason  of  it,  that  has  lit* 
tie  or  nothing  to  do  here ;  only  let  it  sound  full 
and  round,  and  chime  right  to  the  humour ,whidi 
is  at  present  agtg  (just  as  a  big,  long,  rattling 
name  is  sud  to  command  even  adoration  from  « 
Spaniard),  and,  no  doubt,  with  this  poweiAilv 
senseless  engme,  the  rabbU  driver  shall  be  able 
to  carry  all  before  him.  S«Mth*j  Strtrntmu 

a.  It  is  used  with  the  verbs  to  btf^  or  to  j//, 
as,  he  ts  agog^  or  you  may  ^f^  him  agog^ 

The  gawdy  gossip,  when  she's  set  agog^ 
In  jewels  drest,  and  at  each  ear  a  bob. 
Goes  flaunting  out,  and,  in  her  trim  of  pride. 
Thinks  all  she  says  or  does  is  jostify'd.     Drydm, 
This  maggot  has  no  «>oner  tet  nim  ag»g,  but 
he  ceuhim  a  ship,  freights  her,  builds  castles 
in  the  air,  and  conceits  both  the  Indies  in  his 
cofiers.  XJEstraMgjt^ 

3*  It  has  the  particles  0«,  or  Jor^  befoie 
the  objedt  of  desire. 

On  which  the  saints  are  aUo^i^r, 
And  all  this  for  a  bear  and  dog.  HtMrmt. 

Gvpsies  generally  straggle  into  these  parts,  and 
set  the  heads  of  our  servant-maids  so  ^gogfar 
husbands,  that  we  do  not  expect  to  have  any  bu- 
siness done  as  it  should  be,  whilst  they  are  in  the 
counuy.  SptttaUTm 

Agu'i.vi;.     partidp'ol  adj,  [from  a  and 
going.']  Inaction;  into  action. 

Their  first  movement,  and  impressed  motions^ 

demanded  the  impulse  of  an  almighty  hand  to 

set  them  Arst  agoing,  Tatler^ 

\iio's^.ativ,\j3^2iVif  Sax.]  Ago;  pastj 

See  Ago. 

Is  he  such  a  princely  one 
As  you  speak  him  long  agont  ?         Ben  Jsmfot, 
A^G  o  N I  s  M .  If .  J.  [aywvttrfM,-. ]  Contention 
for  a  prize.  Vui. 

A'GONisT.  n.  /.  I'iywnf^.']  A  Contender 
for  prizes.  D/ct* 

AcoNi^STEs.  «.  J.  [aXun»ir»i«.l  A  prize- 
fighter; one  that  contends  at  any  public 
solemnity  for  a  prize.  Mritan  has  so 
styled  his  tragedy,  becanse  Samson  was 
called  out  to  divert  the  Philistines  with 
frats  of  strength. 
AcoNi'sTiCAL.  ndj.  [from  agonisUsJ]  Re- 
lating to  prizefighting.  Diet. 
ToA'ooNizE.  v.  «.  [from  agomt.o^  lovf 
Latin  }  oywvrfw ;  agonner^Vr.'l  To  feci 
agonies ;  to  be  in  excessive  pain. 

i)ost  thou  behold  my  poor  distracted  hent^ 
Thus  rent  with  agnizing  kive  snd  rage, 
And  adt  me  what  It  means?  Art  thou  not  Mae  ? 
Jitwe**  Jane  Shtrt. 
Or  touch,  if  trembEngly,  alive  all  o'er,        « 
To  smart  and  agcnixe  at  every  pore  i         ^e/c. 
ACOSOTHE^TICK.  Odi,  [tty«v  and  cI^iffAi.] 

Proposing  public  contentions  for  prizes^ 
giving    prizes }    presiding    at     ublic 
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A'OONT*  «.  1.  Imym;  ogm^  low  Lat. 

<y ©«>,  Fr.] 
X.  The  pangs  of  death ;  properly,  the 
last  contest  between  life  and  death. 

Never  wit  there  more  pity  in  itvins  mf 
dian  in  ending  me,  because  therein  my  tuntn 
duUend.  SOmij. 

Thou  who  for  me  did  feel  such  pin, 
Whose  predous  Uood  the  cross  did  stain, 
l>et  not  those  agmia  be  vain.  Rueommmu 

%,  Any  violent  or  ejccesuve  pain  of  body 
or  mind. 
Betwixt  them  both,  they  have  mt  done  to  dy, 
"  o'  wounds  snd  strokes,  and  stubborn  han« 


That  death  were  better  than  audi  ^Mf, 
Ajjprief  and  fury  unto  me  did  bring,    rmry  ^ 
Tpee  I  have  miss'd,  and  thowfhtic  long,  de- 
jiriv'd. 
Thy  presence,  mm  of  love !  till  noar 
Not  telt,  nor  shall  be  twice.        PwtUin  £tU 

3*  It  is  particularly  used  in  devotions  for 
our  Redeemer's  conflict  in  the  garden. 

To  propose  our  deofes,  whidi  cannot  take 
such  effect  as  we  specify,  ahaU,  nocwidMtand- 
ing,  otherwise  procure  us  his  heavenly  grace, 
even  as  this  very  prayer  of  Christ  ebtainedangels 
to  be  sent  him  as  comfbrteram  hii|m«y.  SoAr. 

Aco^oD.  adv»  [a  and  gotfd.}  In  earnest ; 
not  fictitiously.    Not  in  use. 

At  that  time  I  made  her  weep  t^ooij 
For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part.       Sbahtptmrt, 

Aoou^TV.  n.s.  An  animal  of  the  An- 
tilles, of  the  bigness  of  a  rabbiti  with 
bright  red  hair,  and  a  little  tail  with- 
out hair.  He  has  but  two  teeth  in  each 
jaW|  holds  his  meat  in  his  fore- paws 
like  a  squirreU  and  has  a  very  remark- 
able cry.  When  he  is  angry,  his  hair 
stands  on  end,  and  he  strikes  the  earth 
with  his  hind-feet,  and,  when  chased, 
he  flies  to  a  hollow  tree,  whence  he  is 
'     expelled  by  smoke.  Trevoux, 

To  Agra^ce.  v.  a.  [from  a  and^ror/.] 
To  grant  favours  to  \  to  confer  beneflts 
upon.   Not  in  use. 

he  granted,  and  that  kn!|£hc  so  muchefrev'i; 
That  dEie  hhn  taught  celcsdai  disc^dine.  Fdry  Q, 

Agra^mmatist.  it.  5.  [«,  friv.  and 
YfmfxfAM^']  An  illiterate  man.  Did* 

AGka^rian.  a4.  [agrartus,  Lat.l  Rda- 
.  ting  to  fiehls  or  grounds :  a  word  seldom 
used  but  in  the  Roman  history,  where 
there  is  mention  of  the  agrarian  Uw. 

To  Agre'ase.  v.  a.  [from  a  wci6.  grease ,"1 

*  To  daub;  to  grease;  to  pollute  with 
filth. 

The  waveathereof  so  slew  and  duggisfa  were. 

Sogross'd  with  mud,  which  did  tnem  foul 

MgrMitm  J'airm  Q/tettu 

fe  AGRfi'E.  V.  n.  Ugrier^  Fr.  from  gri^ 

likineor  good^will;  gratia  and  grains^ 

Lat.j 
f.  To  be  in  concord ;   to  live  without 

contention;  not  to  differ. 
^    The  more  you  i^et  together,  the  less  hutvcan 

jour  enemies  do  you.     Bnmc  $n  Bp'u  I^oOrj, 


AGE 

ft.Tognmt;  toyieldto;  toadmit:  with 
the  particles /o  ovupon. 

Am  persneded  diem  to  ^fiw  Is  ell  reaaooable 

Cdnditiooa.  3  MaetaUu. 

We  do  not  prove  the  ori^  of  die  earth  from 

e  chaos;  seehig  that  b  ogritim  by  all  that  give 

k  any  origin.  BuraH* 

J.  To  settle  amicably. 

A  ibrm  of  words  were  (juiddy  ogrni  m  be- 
tween themfbr  a  peifiBct  combination,  dmruidbtu 
4.  Tb  settle  terms  by  stipulation ;  to  ac- 
cord :  followed  by  w//*. 

Agree  wA  thine  adversary  quicUy,  whilst 
thou  art  in  the  way  with  htm;  lest  at  any  time 
the  adversary  deliver  thee  to  the  judge,  and  the 
jpdge  deliver  thee  to  the  officer,  andtnoubecast 
into  prison.  Matthew. 

S*  To  settle  a  price  between  buyer  and 
seller. 

Friend,  I  do  thee  no  wroqg:  didst  notthoa 

mrm  wM  me  fiv  apenny  f  JUsttbew. 

6*  To  be  of  the  same  nundor  opinion. 


Heexceedingly  provoked  or  underwent  the 
e^vy,  and  reproach,  and  malice,  of  men,  of  all 

r'ttics  and  eonditions,  who  i^grmdin  nothing 
CiaremJoH, 

Mikon  is  a  noUe  genius,  and  the  world  m-ur 
tOOonfessit.    ITstt?  Improvement  eftU  Ming. 

y.  To  concur;  toco-operate. 

Must  the  ^idiole  man,  amaxing  thought !  return 
Tothe  cold  marble  and  contracted  urn  f 
And  never  shall  thosepartides  agree^ 
That  were  in  life  this  mdividual  he  f        Prier. 

ft. To  settle  some  point  among  many: 
with  npon  before  a  noun. 

Strifes  and  troubles  would  be  endless,  exeat 
they  gave  their  common  consent  att  to  be 
.  oidWed^by  sonie  vdioro  they  shouU  i^prwM^M;. 

If  men,  duUed  in  ch3rmical  affiirs,  shall  agree 
to  write  clearly,  and  keep  men  from  beinatun- 
ned  by  dark  or  emi>ty  words,  they  will  be  re- 
ducedeither  to  write  nothing,  or  books  that 
may  teach  os  aomething.  BnyU. 

9.  To  be  consistent;  not  to  contradict: 
with  to  or  noitb. 

Far  many  bear  felae  wttnen  against  him,  but 
their  witness  agretJ  not  together.  Mark. 

They  that  sSxid  by  said  aeainto  Peter,aurely 
thou  art  one  of  them :  for  thou  art  a  OeUleen, 
end  ihjtpoodkt^retib  thereto.  Afm-k^ 

Which  testimony  I  the  lessacniple  to  allege, 

because  it  ^re»t  very  well  mth  what  hae  beea 

a£5rmed  to  me.  -Bayle^ 

10-  To  suit  with ;  to  be  accommodated 

to  :  with  to  or  tviti\ 

Thou  feedest  thine  own  Ptople  widi  ao^'a 
food,  and  didst  send  them  hem  heaven  bread 
ngreeimg  u  every  taste.  MHsdrnm. 

His  principles  could  not  be  made  to  efgran  ^enth 

that  constitution  and  order  which  God  hid  settled 

in  the  world;  and,  therefore,  must  needs  dash 

with  common  sense  and  experience.         Xodlr. 

IX.  To  cause  no  disturbance  in  the  body. 

I  have  often  thoudtt,that  eur  preecribitis  sesee' 
mUk  in  such  small  Quantities  is  tnjudKaous; 
for,  undoubtedly,  wiui  such  as  it  ^grma  xeHih, 
it  would  perform  much  greater  «nd  Quicker  ef- 
fects, m  greater  quantities.  Ar^mi£moi^ 
ToACKE^B.V.tf. 

z.  Toputan  end  to  ararianoe. 
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He  aw  firam  Curt  or  teemed  for  to  tee. 
Some  troablous  uproar  or  contentious  fray. 
Whereto  he  drew  in  haste  it  to  agret.   Fairy  Q. 
a.  To  make  friends ;  to  reconcile. 

TTie  mighty  rirab,  whose  destructive  rage 
Did  the  whole  world  in  civil  arms  engage. 
Are  now  mgreed.  Ko*comm9n. 

Agre'j^able.  ii^'.  [isigreabU^  Fr.] 
I.  Suitable  to;  consistent  with ;  conform- 
able to.    It  has  the  particle  to  or  wrVA. 

This  paucity  of  blood  it  agrteabU  to  many 

odaer  animals,  as  frogs,  lizards,  and  other  fishes. 

Bmuns  Vulgar  Errwtrs. 

The  delight  which  men  have  in  popularity, 
fiunc,  submission,  and  subjection  of  other  men's 
minds,  seemethtobe  a  thmg,  in  itself,  without 
MBtemplation  of  consequence,  agreeaUe  and 
gntefulttf  the  nature  of  man.  Bacm  s  Nau  Hist, 

What  you  do,  isnoc  at  a]liyr«mA/<f  either  'vohb 
so  good  a  christian,  or  so  reasonable  and  so 
peat  a  pcnoo.  T^mpU, 

Tltat  which  is  agreeabU  to  the  nature  of  one 
thine,  is  many  times  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
aaotner.  L'Sftramge, 

As  the  practice  of  all  piety  and  vinue  is 
^raaUe  to  our  reason,  so  it  is  likewise  the  in- 
terest both  of  private  persons  and  of  public  so- 

TUUtson, 


a.  In  the  following  passage  the  adjective 
it  used  by  a  familiar  corruption  for  the 
adirerb  aiteeabif, 

AgreeabU  htrtmmt^t  perhaps  it  imght  not  be 
amiss,  to  make  chUdren,  as  soon  as  they  are 
capable  of  it,  often  to  tell  a  story.  Locke, 

3.  Pleasing  -,  that  is  suitable  to  the  in- 
clination, faculties,  or  temper.  It  is 
used  in  this  sense  both  of  persons  and 

things. 

And  wfafle  the  face  of  outward  things  we  find 

PWaMnt  and  fair,  agreeable  and  sweet, 

These  things  transport.  Sir  J,  Domes, 

I  recollect  in  my  mind  the  discourses  which 

have  passed  between  Us,  and  call  to  mind  a 

fbofnand  agreeable  remarks  which  he  has  made 

OD  these  occasions.  Spectator, 

A<^it£^EABLENESs.  ft,  J.  [from  asreeable,^ 

I.   Consistency  with;    suiubleness   to: 

with  the  particle  to. 

Pleasant  tastes  depend  not  on  the  things  them- 
selves, but  their  agreeablenesi  to  this  or  thatpar- 
ticttlar  palate,  wherein  there  is  great  variety. 

.  Locie, 

*.  The  qualit/of  pleasing.  It  is  used  in 
an  inferiour  sense,  to  mark  the  produc- 
tioD  of  satisi^ction,  talm  and  lasting, 
but  below  rapture  or  admiration. 

There  will  be  occasion  for  largeness  of  mind 
asd^wrmaMnuif/ of  temper.  Cellier, 

It  tt  very  much  an  unagc  of  that  author'a 
vntBK,  who  has  an  agreeableness  that  charms 
«is,  widiout  correctness;  like  a  mistress,  whose 
frida  we  see,  but  tove  her  with  them  aU.  Pope, 

3.  Resemblance;  likeness:  sometimes 
with  the  particle  brmetn. 

This  relation  is  Sktwise  teen  m  the  agreeable' 
9tu  betwtem  man  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
mivcise.  GrnvU  Cosmo/ogia  Sacra. 

Acre's ABLY.tfiv.  {from  a^rreaoi^-'} 
I.  CoosisteBtlx  with  i  in  a  matvoeT  suitable 
to. 


A  G  R 

Thev  may  look  into  the  a65ur»cf  Judea  ani 

Jerusalem,  agreeably  to  that  which  is  in  the  law 
of  the  Lord.  1  Esdras, 

%.  Pleasingly. 

I  did  never  imagine,  ,that  so  many  excellent 
rules  could  be  produced  so  advanugeously  and 
agreeably.  Swift, 

Ac RE.^ ED.  participial  adj.    [from  fl^^^.]  . 
Settled  by  consent. 

When  they  had  got  known  andvi^/vi^  names 
to  signify  those  internal  operations  of  their  own 
minds,  Uiey  were  sufficiently  furnished  to  make 
known  by  words  all  their  ideas.  LocUm 

AcRE'EiNCNEss.n.i.  [frointi^r^^.J  Con- 
sistence ;  suitableness. ' 
Acre'ement.  tt.  s,  [fl^r/«rtf/,  Fr.  in  law 
Latin  agreamrntum^  which  Coke  would 
willingly  derive  from  aggregatio  mctu 
tnim,"] 
1.  Concord. 

What  agreement  is  there  between  the  hyena 
and  the  dog  ?  and  what  peace  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor  ?  Eecltu, 

a.  Resemblance  of  one  thing  to  another. 
The  division  and  quavering  which  please  so 
much  in  musick,  have  an  agreement  with  the 
glittering  of  light,  as  the  moon-beama  playii^ 
upon  a  wave.  Baeamm 

Expansion  and  duration  have  this  farther 
agreement,  that  though  they  are  both  considered 
by  us  as  hsving  parts,  vet  their  parts  are  not 
separable  one  from  anotner.  Ltsbr, 

3.  Compact ;  bargain  ;  conclusion  of  con- 
troversy; stipulation. 

And  your  covenant  with  death  shall  be  dMsn- 
nulled,  and  your  agreement  with  hell  shall  not 
stand;  when  the  overflowing  scourge  shall  jnos 
through,  then  ye  shall  be  trodden  down  by  it. 

Isaiab» 
Make  an  agreement  with  me  by  a  present, 
and  come  out  to  me,  and  then  eat  ye  every  man 
of  his  own  vine,  and  every  one  of  his  fig-«ree.      * 

mOagf. 

Frog  had  given  his  word,  that  he  would  meet 

the  company  to  talk  of  iim  agreement,  jirbatintim 

ACJIB'STICK,     or     ACRE'STICAt.     A^. 

[from  agrestisy  Lat.]  Having  relation  to 
the  country;  rude;  rustick.       ,   DieU 
Acricola'tion.  «.  J.  [from  agrUola^ 
Lat]  Culture  of  the  ground.  Dm, 

A'gricvlture.  «. /.  [cgricuht/ra^taX^ 
The  art  of  cultivating  the  ground  \  till- 
age ;  husbandry,  as  distinct  from  pas- 
turage. 

He  sttictly  adviseth  not  to  begin  to  sbw  befere 
the  scitinjjof  the  surs;  which,  notwithstanding* 
without  injury  to  agriculture^  cannot  be  observed 
m  England.  Brvams  Vulgar  Errmr*. 

That  there  was  tillage  bestowed  upon  the  an- 
tediluvian ground,  Moses  does  indeed  intimate 
in  general ;  \7hat  sort  of  tillage  that  was,  is  ao^ 
expressed :  1  hope  to  shew  that  their  agriemhura 
was  nothing  near  $0  laberious  and  troiiblasQmet 
nor  did  k  take  up  so  much  time  as  ours  doth. 

Hroodwartte  Natural  Hietary. 

The  disposition  of  Ulysses  inclined  him  to  war, 
rather  than  the  more  lucrative,.but  more  secure, 
method  of  ii^»  by  agriculture  and  husbandry. . 
.  B'roemii  NcUeon  the  OdyM^ 
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A'GKTMOKY.  If.  i.  [agrimoniOf  Lat.]  A 
plant. 

The  leaves  are  rouih,  haif^,  mnnated,  and 

porar  altenutely  on  thebranchea;  the  flower-cup 

consists  of  one  leaf,  which  is  dhrtded  into  five 

aegmems ;  the  flowers  have  five  or  sa  leaves, 

and  are  foraoed  intoa  long  sj^e,  which  expand 

in  form  of  a  rose  ;  the  fruit  is  oblong,  dry,  and 

prickly,  like  the  burdock:  in  each  of  which  are 

contained  two  kernels.  MSUr, 

To  Agri'se.  v.  If.  [ajpif  an.  Sax.]    To 

look  terrible.     Out  of  use.         Spenser. 

To  Ac R  i^sE .  V.  a.  To  terrify.        S^ser. 

Agro'und.  adv.  [from  <»  and  groun^J] 

z.  Stranded;    hindered  by  the  ground 

from  passing  further. 

With  our  gr^  ships,  we  durst  not  approtch 
the  coast,  we  having  been  all  t^ynaprmd. 

Sir  W.  RaUigVs  Etsttyt. 
Sty  what  you  seek,  and  whither  were  you 
bound? 
Were  you  by  stress  of  weather  cast  ^r^imdf 

Drjitns  J&meiJ. 

*.  It  is  likewise  figuratively  used,  for 
being  hindered  in  the  progrets  of  affairs ; 
as,  the  negociators  were  aground  ^x  that 
objection. 

A'GUE.  n,s.  Wfgft^r.  acutf,']  An  in- 
termitting  feyer,  with  cold  fits  suc- 
ceeded by  hot.  The  cold  fit  is,  in  po- 
pular language,  more  particularly  called 
the  agtie^  and  the  hot  the  fever. 

Our  castle's  strength 
WiU  laugh  a  nege  to  scorn.    Here  let  them  lie, 
TiU  fiunine  and  the  agtu  eat  them  up.       SAah. 

Though 
He  feels  the  heau  ot  youth,  and  colds  of  age. 
Yet  neither  tempers  nor  corrects  the  ocher ; 
As  if  there  were  an  t^ue  in  his  nature. 
That  still  inclines  to  one  extreme.        Denbsm* 

A'GVED.  adf'  [from  agueJ]  Struck  with 
an  ague;  shivering;  chill;  cold:  a 
word  in  little  use. 

AU  hurt  behind,  backs  red,  and  fiices  pale. 
With  flight  and  agutd  fear !  Sbaktpeart. 

A'ctJE-FiT.w.  /.  Lfrom  ague  and^.]  The 

*    paroxysm  of  the  a^ue. 

This  ague  ft  tdftMX  is  overblown.        Shahf, 

A'gu  e-p  aoo  K.  adj.  [from  ^jif*^  and  proof. "i 
Proof  against  agues ;  able  to  resist  the 
causes  which  produce  agues,  without 
being  aflfected. 

When  the  rain  came  to  wet  me  once,  and  the 
wind  to  make  me  chatter;  when  the  thunder 
would  not  peace  at  my  bidding;  there  1  found 
•em,  there  I  smelt  'em  out.  They  told  me  I 
was  every  tlung :  *tll  a  liet  I  am  not  mtprwf. 
Shahpeare*s  Xiw  JLear, 

A'gue-tree.  If.  i.  [from ^^«^  ancf /r^<.] 

A  name  sometimes  given  to  sassafras. 

Diet. 
To  Agvt'Se.  v.  a.  ifrom  a  and  gtute.} 

See  Guise.]    To  dress;  to  adorn;  to 

deck.    Not  in  use. 
As  her  fantastic  wit' did  most  delidit. 

Sometimes  her  head  she  fimdlr  would  ^xffv/ 
.   With  gaudy  garlands,  or  fresh  flowersdight 

A^out  her  neck,  or  rbp'bf  rushes  plight. 


AID 

ANGUISH,  adj.  [from  agut.l  Having  the 
qualities  of  an  ague. 

So  calm,  and  so  serene,  but  now. 
What  means  thischanae  on  Myra*s  brow? 
Her  agKub  love  now  glows  and  bums. 
Then  chills  snd  shakes,  and  the  cold  fit  recunuu 

GroMwUt. 
A^GuisHNEss.  «.  J.  [from  i^mib.l  The 

quality  of  resembling  an  ague. 
Ah.  Interjection. 

I.  A  word  noting  sometimes  dislike  and 
censiire. 

Ab  /  smfid  natioo,  a  people  laden  with  im- 
quity,  a  seed  of  evil-doers,  chikfaren  that  are 
corrupters,  tl^y  have  forsaken  the  Lord.  Imab. 
a.  Sometimes  contempt  and  exultation. 
Let  them  not  say  in  their  hearta,  Abl  so  we 
wouU  have  it :  let  them  not  say  we  have  swtt 
lowed  him  up.  Pstdm$. 

$.  Sometimes,  and  most  fixquently,  com- 
passion and  complaint. 

In  youth  alone  unhappy  mortals  five ; 
But,«6/  the  mighty  buss  is  fugitive : 
Discoloured  sickness,  anxious  labour  come. 
And  age,  and  death's  hiexorable  doom.     Drjl' 

Abmtl  the  bloominK  pride  of  May, 
And  that  of  beauty  are  but  one : 

At  ntom  both  flouridi  bright  and  gay. 
Both  fade  at  evening,  pale,  and  gone.       ?ntr. 
4.  When  it  is  followed  by  tbai^  h  ex* 
presses  vehement  desire. 

In  goodness,  as  in  greatness,  they  excel; 
Ab  /  tbat  we  k)v'd  ourselves  but  half  so  welL 
Drydms  Jmvatek 

AhaM  AhaM  interjection.    A  word  inti- 
maring  triumph  and  contempt.. 

They  opened  tneir  mouth  wido  against  aoe, 
and  said  ab»I  mba  i  our  eye  hath  seen  it. 

.     Fsohu. 
Are'ad.  adn),  [from  aand^^a^/.] 
I.  Further  onward  than  another:  a  sea 
term. 

And  now  the  mightv  Centaur  seems  to  lead. 
And  now  die  q;>eedy  Dolphin  gets  ahead.  Drjd. 
a.  Headlong;  prccipitantly:  usedofjLoi- 
mals,  and  figuratively  of  men. 

It  is  mightily  the  fault  of  parents,  guardians, 
tutors,  andgovemours,  that  so  many  mennus- 
carry.  TThcy  suflTer  them  at  first  to  run  abfad^ 
and,  when  perverse  inclinations  are  advanced  in* 
to  habits,  there  is  no  dealing  with  ihtjn.L*£str. 
Ahe'ight.  adv.  [from  a  and  beigbt.1 
Alofl;  on  high. 

But  have  I  fa]l*n  or  no?— 
—From  the  dread  summit  of  this  chalky  bourne! 
Look  up  abeigbtf  the  shriU^orgM  lark  so  fu 
Cannot  be  seen  or  heard.  Sbalspeare*s  JC.  Ltar, 
AHOUa'L  n.  i.  A  poisonous  plant. 
To  AID.  V.  a.   [atder^  Fr.   from  adjutare^ 
Lat.]    To  help;  to  support;  to  suc- 
cour. 

Into  the  lake  he  leapt,  his  lord  to  mid^ 
And  of  him  catching  tuiid,  him  strongly  staid 
From  drowning.  Spctucr**  Fairy  Qteea 

Neither  shall  they  rive  any  thing  unto  then 
that  make  war  upon  toem,  or  midxhem  wkl 
victuala,  weanons,  money,  or  ships.        Mate^ 
By  the  kwd  trumpet,  which  oor  courage  oiA 
We  lesm  tbat  souna  as  wdl  a»  sense  permdes 
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Ato.  If.  i.  [firom  the  verb.] 
I.  Hdp  f  mppoil. 

The  maaaj  of  uMful  thiii|f  inty  receive 
coBsidenkkA^  if  they  are  chrawB  into  verse. 
ffatU*  U^ro^nwumi  tftht  MtMd, 
Tour  patrimoniil  itores  in  peace  poiiett; 
VndoiUiced  all  your  fili^  claim  cooms : 
Tour  private  right,  shotAl  impious  power  invade* 
T^  peers  of  Itnaca  would  arm  in  €ud,       P^pe, 
«.  The  person  that  gives  help  or  support; 
a  helper;  auxiliary. 
Thou  haet  said*,  it  is  not  good  that  man  should 
he  ^e ;  kc  us  make  unto  him  an  md^  like 
unto  himself.  TM. 

Great  aidx   came  in    to  him*  putly  upon 
nusshrestand  partly  rolunuries  frgm  many  parts. 

3.  In  law. 


AsobtidT.  jUJUUso  particularly  used,  in 
matter  of  reading*  for  a  petition  made  in  court, 
lor  the  calling  in  of  help  n^om  another  that  hath 


t  in  the  cause  b  question ;  an^  is  like- 
vise  both  to  pve  strength  tothe  party  that  prays 
in  «aV  of  Urn,  and  also  to  avoid  a  prejudice  ac- 
cruiqg  towards  his  own  right  ezcq>t  it  be  pre* 
vented :  as,  when  a  tenant  for  a  term  of  life, 
courtesy,  i^e.  bdng  impleaded  touching  his 
estate,  he  may  pray  in  <ni  of  him  in  the  rever- 
sion; that  la,  entreat  the  court,  that  he  may  be 
called  in  fay  writ*  to  allege  what  he  thinks  good 
fcr  the  maimenancc  both  of  his  right  and  hia 
owik  C0wtiL 

/U'daucwl,  «.  /.  [from  ^^.]  Help;  tup- 
port:  a  wdid  little  used. 

Oft  hsvc  I  aaeo  a  timely  parted  ghost. 
Of  aaby  aemhlaace*  meagre,  pale,  and  bloodlcWb 
Besqg  all  descended  to  the  lah'ring  hean. 
Who,  in  the  conffict  that  it  holds  with  death, 
Atmcts  dis  same  fatwidaMte  'gainst  the  enemy. 


Sbak^i^cU  Hi 


lenry 


Ai'OANT.  mdi,  [atdanif   $r.]    HelpiQg; 
MpfiiL    Not  in  use. 

All  y«o  oDpnblish'd  virtuesof  the  earth* 
Speiog  vkh  my  tears;  be  mdaia  and  remediate 
In  the  good  man's  distress.  SheAtpemre. 

Ai'DEA.  ff.  {.{fromaidJ]    He  that  brings 
aid  or  help  ;  a  helper;  an  allT. 

An  along  as  he  went,  were  punisned  the  ad* 
Kercnts  and^a^i  of  the  late  rebels.        Bacm^ 
Ai^ALKss.  tidi,  {from  aiJ^  and^jj*  an  in- 
separable particle.]    Helpless;  unsup- 
ported ;  undefnided. 

Alone  he  enter'd 
The  mortal  gste  o*  th*  dty,  which  he  painted 
Witfa shunless  destiny:  aldf>/#  came  off. 
And*  wich  a  sudden  re-enforcement,  struck 
Coridilike  a  planet.  Shakiptmrt* 

He  had  met 
Already*  ere  my  best  speed  could  Drevent, 
Th«M(er«  innocent  lady,  hiswish*dprey.  MIH. 
A'iGULBT.  If.  i.  [atguUit  Fr.]    A  point 
with  tags;  points  of  gold  at  the  end  of 

DlllgCS. 

h  all  above  besprinkled  was  throuf  hout 
Vkh  golden  MgmUu  that  gllster*d  bruht, 

like  twinklinc  stars,  and  all  the  skirt  about 
Was  hcnari'dwIdigddeB  fringes.    Fidry  Queen. 

T»  AIL.  V.  0.  re;dan»  Sax.  to  be  trouble- 
some.] "^ 
1.  Topamf  to  trouble;  to  give  pain. 
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And  the  angel  of  God  called  to  Hagar  out  of 
heaven,  and  said  unto  her,  what  ailetb  thee  Ha- 
«r  f  fear  not:  for  God  hath  heard  the  voice  of 
the  lad  where  he  is.  Gemeeii. 

4.  It  is  used  in  a  sense  less  determinate*  for 
tt affect  in  any  manner:  as*  wmetb^ng  ails 
me  that  I  cannot  sit  siiU ;  what  ails  the  mam 
tbat  be'laugbs  'without  reason  f 

Love  smiled  and  thus  said,  Want  joined  to 
desire  is  unhappy ;  but  if  he  nought  do  desire, 
what  can  Heracutus  aU  f  SiSiey^ 

What  etUe  me,  that  I  cannot  lose  thy  thought^ 
Command  the  empress  hither  to  be  brought, 
I,  in  her  death,  shall  somedivernonBnd* 
And  rid  my  thoughts  at  once  of  woman-kind. 

Dryden*i  Tyrannick  Leifft^ 

3.  To  feel  pain  ;  to  be  incommoded. 

4.  It  is  reuiarkable,  that  this  word  is  never 
used  but  with  some  indefinite  term,  or 
the  word  nothing \  as,  What  oils  him? 
U^bat  does  he  ail  ?  He  ails  somefbing  t  he 
aili  nothing.  Something  aUs  bim\  notbittg 
aiif  him.  Thus  we  never  say,  a  fever 
aijs  him,  or  he  ai/s  a  fever,  or  use  defi^* 
nite  terms  with  this  verb. 

Ail.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  disease. 
Or  heali  O  Narses,  thy  obscener  «i/.     jp^fe. 

A^iLiNG.  pwrtiopiiil  adj,  [from  To  aaJl 
Sickly ;  full  of  complaints. 

Ai^LMENT.  n.  I.  [from  ^/.]  Pain  ;  dis- 
ease. 

JMLt  ailments  oft  attend  the  fair. 
Not  decent  for  a  husband's  Qve  or  ear.  Gran9tfte» 
I  am  never  iU,  but  I  think  of  your  ailments^ 
and  repine  that  they  mutually  hinder  our  being 
together.  Swip'j  Zaurt, 

To  AIM.  v. «.  [It  is  derived  by  Shnmr 
horn  efiner^  to  point  at ;  a  word  which 
I  hard  not  yet  found.] 
I.  To  endeavour  to  strike  witii  a  mis^e 
weapon;  to  direct  toward:  with  the 
particle  a/. 

Ahntt  thou  tf/  princes,  all  amas'd  they  said, 
The  last  of  games  \  P^'t  Ofysey^ 

a.  To  point  the  view,  or  direct  the  steps* 
toward  any  thing;  to  tend  toward; 
to  endeavour  to  reach  or  obtain :  with 
/0  formerly,  now  only  with  or.         ^ 

Lo,  here  the  worid  is  bliss;  to  here  the  end 
Ta  which  all  men  do  Mt,  rich  to  be  made, 
Such  grace  now  to  be  happy  ■  h^M  thee  laid. 
jAunr  (2*fm. 
Another  kind  there  is,  whichalthougn  we  de- 
sire for  itself,  as  health,  and  virtue,  and  knqw- 
ledge,  neverpekss  thev  are  not  the  last  nwrk 
^nttreai  we  mw,  hut  nave  their  further  end 
whertumo  they  are  referred.  Hooker. 

.  8woln  with  appUuse,  and  aimitigtoSJiai  more. 
He  now  provokes  the  sea-gods  from  the  shore. 

DryderTs  ^ field. 

Religion  tends  to  thfr  ease  and  pleasure,  the 

peace  and  tranquiHtty  of  our  minds,  which  aU  the 

wisdom  dT  the  world  did  always  nisn  «/,  as  the 

utmost  felicity  of  this  life.  TiiioiieM. 

3.  To  guess. 

7(»  Aim.  v.  a.  To  direct  the  missile  wea- 
pon ;  more  paiticttiarty  taken  for  the 
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tct  of  pointing  the  weapon  by  the  eye 
before  Its  dismission  from  the  hand. 

And  proud  Ideus,  Priam's  charioteer, 
Who  snakes  his  empty  reins,  and  aims  his  airy 
spear.  Dryden, 

Aim.  M.  J.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  The  direction  of  a  missile  weapon. 
Ascanius,  young  and  eager  of  his  game. 
Soon  bent  hit  bow,  unceruin  of  his  <tim  ; 
But  the  dire  fiend  the  ^tal  arrow  guides, 
Which  pierc*d  his  bowels  through  his  panting 
«  Stdea.  DrytUns  JEncid. 

«.  The  point  to  which  the  thing  thrown 
18  directed. 

That  arrows  fled  not  swifter  toward  their  «£«, 
Than  did  our  toldicrt,  aiming  at  their  safety. 
Fly  from  the  field.  Shahpeate. 

3.  In  a  figurative  sense,  a  purpose ;   a 
scheme  ;  an  intention  :  a  design. 

He  trusted  to  have  equal)*d  the  Most  Hi^, 
Ifhe  opposed :  and,  witn  ambitious  am, 
Against  the  throne  and  monarchy  of  God 
Rais'd  impious  war.       MilUt^x  Parodist  ImI. 

But  see  how  oft  ambitious  aims  are  croct. 
And  chie&  contend  till  all  the  pnxe  it  lost.  P^ 

4.  The  object  of  a  design  ;  the  thing  after 
which  any  one  endeavours. 

The  safest  way  is  to  sumte,  that  the  epistle 
has  but  one  itrat,  till,  by  a  sequent  perusal  of  it, 
you  are  forced  to  aee  there  are  distinct  indepen- 
dent parts.  Leck/s  Essay  on  St.  FastTs  EpUtUt^ 

5.  Conjecture;  guess. 

It  is  impooibU,  by  «/«,  to  teU  it ;  and,  for 
experience  and  Imowledge  thereof,  I  do  not 
think  that  there  was  ever  any  of  the  particulars 
thereof.  Spauer  om  Inland, 

'  '    ITicre  is  a  hiitcry  in  all  men's  lives. 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceas*d ; 
The  i^'hich  obserr'd,  a  man  may  prophesy, 
With  a  near  aim^  of  the  main  cnance  of  things 
As  yet  not  come  to  lifis,  which  in  their  seeds 
And  weak  beginnings  lie  intreasured.    Sbaksp. 
AIR.JB.J.  [«/>,  Fr.  alirt  Lat.] 
I.  The  element  encompassing  the  terra- 
queous globe. 

If  I  were  to  tell  what  I  mean  by  the  word  tf  iV, 
I  may  say,  it  Is  that  fine  matter  which  we  breathe 
in  and  breathe  out  continually ;  or  it  b  that  thin 
ftuid  body,  in  which  the  birds  fly,  a  Htde  above 
the  Mith;  or  it  is  that  invisible  matter,  which 
fiUs  all  pboettwsr  the  earth,  or  which  immedi- 
iMfar  cucompassss  the  giobe  of  earth  and  water. 
HTmUs*  Lcguk. 
2U  The  state  of  the  air ;  or  the  air  con- 
sidered with  regard  to  health. 

There  be  many  good  and  healthful  arrr,  that 
do  appear  by  faabiution'and  other  proofs,  that 
tfer  not  in  smell  from  other  mirs,  Sacm* 

3.  Air  in  motion ;  a  small  gentle  wind. 
Fresh  gales,  and  gende  airs, 
Whisper'd  it  to  the  woods,  and  from  their  wings 
IPhmg  rote,  flung  odours  from  the  spicy  shrub 
Dbporting !  MUttCs  Parodist  Lost. 

But  sate  repose,  without  an  air  of  breath, 
Bwdls  here,  and  a  dumb  quiet  next  to  death. 

Dry(fai. 
Let  v«raal  mrs  throu^  trembling  osiers  play. 
And  Albion*s  dSA  resound  the  rural  lay.  Pept. 
4»  Scent ;  vapour. 

Stinks  whidi  ^  nostrils  straight  abhor  ar« 
not  tht  most  pernicious,  but  such  sir4  as  have 
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some  nmilitude  whh  nan's  body ;  and  so 
ate  themselves,  and  betray  the  spirits. 

5.  Blast ;  pestilential  vapour. 
All  the  stor'd  vengeance  cf  heav'n  lall 

On  her  ingrateful  top !  strike  her  yoimg  bones. 
You  taking  otrs^  with  lameness !       Sbakspeare, 

6.  Any  thing  light  ^  uncertain ;  that  is  as 
light  as  air. 

O  momehtary  grace  of  mortal  men,       » 
Which  we  more  hunt  for  than  the  grace  of  God! 
Who  builds  his  hope  in  air  of  your  fiur  1ooIeb» 
Lives  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast. 
Ready  with  e»*ry  nod  to  tumble  down.  Shmisp. 

7.  The  open  weather ;  air  unconfined. 
The  garden  was  inclos'd  within  the  S({uare» 

Where  young  Emilia  took  the  ■wwraing  air. 

Drydem. 

S.  Vent ;   utterance ;  emission  into  the 
air. 

I  would  have  adc'd  you,  if  I  durst  for  shame, 
If  still  you  loved  ?  you  gave  it  air  before  me. 
But  ah !  why  were  we  not  both  of  a  sex  ? 
For  then  we  might  have  lov'd  without  a  crime. 

Drydess. 

9.  Publication ;  exposure  to  the  publick 
view  and  knowledge. 

I  am  sorrj  to  find  it  nas  taken  inV^  that  I  have 
some  hand  m  these  papers.  Peft*s  Letters. 

xo.  Intelligence;   information.     This  is 
not  now  in  use. 

It  grew  from  the  airs  whidi  the  princes  and 

states  abroad  received  from  th^  ambassadors 

and  agenu  here.  Bmemts  Henry  Til. 

XI.  Musick,  whether  light  or  serious; 

sound;  air  modulated. 

This  musick  crept  by  me  upon  the  waterSt 
Allaying  both  their  fury  and  my  passion. . . 
With  its  sweet  air,  Sbakibeares  *temtest. 

Call  in  some  nlusick;  I  have  neard  saftatrs 
Can  charm  our  senses,  and  expel  our  cares. 

Deniaa^s  Scpiy. 

The  same  airs  which  some  entertain  with  most 

delightful  transports,  to  others  are  importune. 

GiamviUt*s  Scrpsis  Seienti^ca., 

Since  we  hsve  sudi  a  treasury  of  words  so  pro* 

per  for  the  airs  of  musick,  I  wonder  that  persons 

should  give  so  little  attention.  Spectator. 

Bcvne  on  the  swelling  notes,  our  souU  a^>aey 

With  solemn  airs  improve  the  sacred  fire; 

And  aneels  lean  from  heav'n  to  hear  I       Popt» 

—When  the  soul  is  sunk  with  cares, 
Exalts  her  in  enliv'ning  airs  /  Pope* 

I  a.  Poetry  ;  a  song. 

The  repeated  air 
Of  sad  £lecua*s  poet  had  the  powV 
To  save  the  Athenian  walls  from  ruin  bare. 

Parodist  Rtgasned. 

13.  The  mieny  or  manner,  of  the  person  ; 
the  look. 

Her  graceful  innocence,  her  ev*ry  edr^ 
Of  gesture,  or  least  action^  over-aw^d 
His  malice.  Paradise  Last. 

For  the  air  d  vouth 
Hopeful  and  cheerful,  in  thy  blood  shall  re^ 
A  melancholy  damp  of  cold  and  dry. 
To  weigh  thy  spirits  down;  and  last  consume 
The  balm  of  lire.  Parodist  Lost. 

But  having  the  life  before  vs,  besides  the  ex* 
perience  of  all  they  knew,  it  is  no  wonder  to  hit 
somS4»rr  and  ftatur«s»,which  they  have  missed. 
Drydto  M  Drimatitk  Poetry. 
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Van  biDiiKduiig  wonderfunv  dlvitte  in.tj^ 
««  of  tMi  picture.  AMismmJtahf. 

YetilioQklthe  Graces  sOl  thy  figures  pla^» 
Aiidb(eitbein«lrfiviDeaDev'ryiice.    P^ 
14.  An  affected  or  laboured  manner  or 
geaturey  as  a  lofty  otr.  a  gay  air. 

Wltpm  Abcus  &II0WS  wttb  a  finroing  o/r  ; 
But  nia  within,  and  fhroudly  popular.   Utydem^ 

There  are  of  these  sort  tf  beauties,  which  last 
but  for  a  moment;  as,  the  diHerent  ostm  of  an 
iBembly,  upon  the  ngfat  of  an  unexpected  and 
uncommoa  cibject,  some  Barticubrhy  of  a  vip- 
lent  pa«oo,  some  graceful  action,  a  smile,  a 
gbace  of  an  eye,  a  ditdamiul  look,  a  look  of 
gnvity,  and  a  thousand  other  such  like  things. 

TTieir  irfaole  Kvef  were  employed  in  intrigues 
efitite,  and  they  naturaUyeive  themselves  Mr» 
of  kings  and  psinces,  of  whKh  the  miniitert  cr 
odMrnatioasaM  only  the  representatives. 

AdiBim^M  Rmarkx  am  lUdy. 

To  curl  their  waving  hairs, 

Aant  their  Uu^es,  and  inspire  their  mrs.Ptpe. 

He  assBmes  and  aficu  an  entire  set  of  very 

Mbua  ^»i  he  conceives  himself  a  bei^  ofa 

superioor  nature.  Strnp* 

ij.  Appearance. 

A$  it  was  cammunicated  with  the  «r  or  a  se- 
cret, it  soon  found  its  way  mto  the  world.  P«Jr. 
16.  [In  honemanship.  J     Mrs  denote  the 
artificial  or  practised  motions  of  a  ma- 
naged hone.  Chancers. 
rsAiR«t;.a.  [finomthenoiuiAirJ 
I.  To  eipote  to  the  air  }  to  open  to  thfi 
air. 

The  odiers  naks  it  a  matter  of  snail  coni- 

WMfatiflii  in  itself,  if  they,  who  wear  it,  do 

widung  dse  hot  air  the  robes,  which  their  place 

requireth*  ii9oktr» 

Hem  breed  prindpUSy  of  SDfiw  or  mat^ 

where  dMre  h»th  been  a  little  moirtore,  or  the 

dumber  aad  bed-eoramr  kspc  close,  and. not 

tur4i^  .Baafu 

We  hare  had.  In  our  time,  experience  twice 

cr  dirice,  when  both  the  judges  that  sat  upon 

diettil, and  numbers  oNhOM  that  attended  the 

bittiaess,  or  were  present,  sickened  upon  it,  and 

died.   Tktrafbro  it  were  gpod  wisdom,  that,  m 

tudi  cases,  the  jail  were  oiratf  before  they  were 

braughtferth.  Bmuh*m  Nahiral  ffisUry, 

As  the  aata  w«i«aM7  their  provisiowono 

winter,  «p  comes  n  hungry  DMhopper  to  them 

sad  bea  a  cteicy.  I'Msti^^  /W&r. 

OnSckw^MiwO  w«m,  or  on*  tSs  cm. ' 

Jhydtm'4  FuipL 

s.  To  gratify,  by  enjoying  the  apcn  aur: 
with  the  redprocal  pronoun. 

Were 'yon  bat  lidteg  forth  to  drjtmntlf^ 
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'  entlifODi  another,  of  the  eggs  and  you^ ^ 

,  wfaoy  if  they  were  allowed  to  mr  naturally  and 
qui^y,  there  would  be  store  sufficient,  to  kin 
not  only  the  panrtdgi^es,  but  even  all  the  good 
housewives  chickens  m  a  country. 

Carnvj  Suro.  rf  CarmMlL 
A'lRBLADoeR.  n,  !•  [from  air  and  blad' 

der.'] 
X.  Any  cuticle  or  ▼esicle  filled  with  air. 
The  pulmonary  artery  and  vein  pass  along  the 
turfoces  of  these  MrUadderty  in  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  ramificatkms.         Arhdbnat  «a  AltmaOt. 
a.  The  bladder  in  fishes,  by  the  contrac- 
tion and  dilatation  of  which,  they  vary 
the  properties  of  their  weight  to  that  of 
their  bulk,  and  rise  or  fall. 

Thoughthe  oiMuUer'm  fishes  seems  necessary 

for  swimming,  yet  some  are  so  formed  as  to 

swim  without  it.  Cudworttm 

A'lit BUILT,  adj,  [from  air  and  huiU.\ 

Built   in  the  air ;  without  any  soUd 

'  foundation. 

Hence  the  fod's  paradise,  the  sUtesmant 


The  «rW*  castle,  and  the  golden  dream, 
The  mai4*s  romantick  wish,  the  chymist  s  ouae. 
And  pocVs  vision  of  eternal  fanie.  P«/^« 

A^in-D&AWN.  adj.  [from  air  and  dravm.l 
Drawn  or  painted  in  air.    Not  used. 

This  is  die  very  painting  of  your  fear. 
This  is  the  air^rmmm  dagger,  which,  you  said* 
Led  you  to  Duncaik  Sbahptart. 

A'iRER.  «•  /.  [from  Ti^  «ir.]  He  that  ex- 
poses to  the  air. 
A^iRHOLB.  n.'s.  [from  air  and  bol&.\   A 

hole  to  admit  the  air. 
A'lRiNBSS. «.  J.  [from  airy^ 
1.  Openness;  exposure  to  th^ air. 
a.  Lightness:  gaycty ;  levity. 

.  TYm  French  have  indeed  taken  wordiy  paiai  • 
to  make  daasick  learning  speak  die'ur  language  ; 
'  if  drey  have  not  succeeded,  it  must  be  imputed 
to  acenain  talkativeness  and  airinu*  represented 
in  their  tongue,  which  will  never  agree  with  th* 
sedateness  of  tlie  Romans,  or  the  solenmity  <tf 
the  Greeks.  P«to». 

A'iniNG.ii.j.[firom«ir.]  Ashort journey 
or  ramble  to  enjoy  the  fi^e  air. 

This  fittle  fleet  servMonly  tafotdsdiem  wmn 

and  com,  and  to  give  their  ladies  an  aiHm^  m 

the  sommcr  season.  AdoMMm 

A'fftLEss.  adj.  [from  flir.]  Waritii^com. 

munication  with  the  free  air. 

Nor  stony  tower,  nor  w^  of  beaten  bi^a*^ 
Mor  mirUu  dungeon,  nor  «rone  links  of  iron, 
•  Cin  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit.  Sbak^ 
wuttdf,  A'iRLiHC.  «..  X.  [from  air^  ior  gajetj^l 

.     „  .^  of  Barfl?^^        ^  Y^^°5'  ^^^  tiioughtless,  Jgay,  per. 

d9to  pesitiiiinsiofSe'day  fai  ^mioo  and 
Jtawr.  Ai  I  WW  hwe  «»»  au^yon  the  wpe 
tf  UM  netfttdos^  I  feO  inta  a  profound  cootem- 
fistiononthevamtycffaimianlifo.  Sfcttaiw, 
Z*  Toairfiquors;  to  warm  them  by  the 

fiit :  a  tenn  used  in  oonTcrsation* 

4-  To  bRcd  in  ncatt.    la  this  aense^  it  it 

denied  from  «rif»  a  nest.    Out  of  use. 

Yon  may  tWAelrbwy.  dangerous  tfsceur- 

fM»  yea  a^  lopcttBses  de^iccful  steahng. 


Sodi 

1 


were  too, 
theldghest 


Sixne  more  tliere  be,  slight  tfir/o^/,  wifi  bt 

-With  doj^  hones,  and.perhapa  •  whye, 

A^RFtyM^.  If. /.  [from  tffV  and /iiai^.]  A 
machine  by  whose  means  the  air  is  ex« 
hausted  out  of  proper  vessels.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  It  is  built^is  the  elastidty 
of  the  air;  a$tfa«t  onitbich  the  water* 
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pmp  Is  feondcdy  is  on  the  ^nt^  of 
the  air.  The  invention  of  this  cunoils 
instroment  is  ascribed  to  Otto  de  Goe* 
rick,  consul  of  Magdcbourg,  io  i6s4» 
But  his  machine  laboured  under  sereral 
ddects ;  the  force  necessary  to  work  it 
was  very  great,  and  the  progress  very 
slow ;  it  was  to  be  kept  under  water* 
and  allowed  of  no  change  of  subjects  for 
experiments,  Mr.  Boyle*  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Dr.  Hooke,  removed  several 
inconveniencies;  though,  still,  the  work* 
ing  was  laborious,  by  reason  of  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  every  ex- 
suction.  This  labour  has  been  since  re- 
moved by  Mr.  Hawksbee ;  who,  by  add- 
ing a  second  barrel  and  piston,  to  rise  as 
the  other  fdl,  and  fall  as  it  rose,  made 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
descending  one  of  ^ds  much  service  as  it 
was  of  disservice  in  the  ascending  one. 
Vream  made  a  further  improvement,  by 
reducing  the  alternate  motion  of  the 
haid  aud  winch  to  a  circular  one. 

Cbambers* 
The  air  that,  in  exhausted  recehren  of  ^t^ 
pmpf,  it  exhaled  from  minerals  and  flesh,  and 
ftuits,  and  liquors,  is  as  true  and  genuine  as  to 
dastkity  and  den^,  or  rarefaction,  as  that  we 
respire  m;  and  yet  this  fictitious  air  is  so  £ir 
firoo  being  fit  to  W  breathed  in,  that  it  kills  am* 
nuds  in  a  moment,  even  sooner  than  the  absence 
(sf  Sir,  or  a  vacuum  itself.  BtmiUy, 

A^IRSHAFT.  ».  /.  [from  air  SiiyA  shaft. "] 
A  passage  for  the  air  into  mines  and 
subterraneous  places. 

By  the  asking  of  an  girtbap,  the  air  bath 
liberty  to  drculate,  and  carry  out  the  streams 

'   both  of  the  miner's  breath  aiid  the  damps,  which 

.  would  otherwise  stagnate  there.  j?dy. 

A'iRY.  adj\  [from  air;  ahreuj^  Lai,'] 

I.  Composed  of  air. 

The  first  is  the  transmisnoa,  or  ismission,  of 

.  the  thinner  and  more  airy  parts  of  bodies ;  as, 
in  odours  and  infections^  and  this  is,  cf  all  the 
rest,  the  most  corporeal  Bacom* 

a.  Relating  to  the  air ;  belonging  to  the 

.   air- 
There  are  fishes  that  have  wings,;  that  are  no 
rtrangsn  to  the  miry  region.  .  BtyU. 

3.  High  in  air. 

whole  rivers  here  forsake  the  fields  below, 
And,  wond'ring  at  their  height,  through  airy 
diannels  flow.  AdHiom. 

4«  Open  to  the  free  dr. 

Joy*d  to  range  abroad  in  fresh  attire 
Thra  the  wide  compass  of  the  tury  coast.  S^entir. 

5*  Light  as  air;  thin;  unsubstantial ;  with- 
out solidity. 

•  I  KaU  smbttiaQ  of  so  wy  and  light  s  ouality, 

dwt  it  'is  but  a  dbadow's  sl^dow.       ShaLptart. 

Stiil  may  the  dog  the  waad*ring  troopscoa- 

straia 

Of  airy  ghosts,  and  vex  the  guilty  train.  Drydetu 

6.  Wanting  reality ;.  having  no  steady 
foundation  in  truth  or  nature  (  vain ; 
Uifling. 
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Mar  think  with  wifld 
Of  airy  threats  to  awe,  whom  yet  with  deeds 
Thou  can  St  noc     •  MUtm't  Par,  L9tt,      I 

Nor  (to  avoid  sucn  meanness)^  aoariog  huii» 
With  emptv  sound,  and  «f rjp  notiona  fly.  Ittsc. 
I  have  found  a  complaint  concerning  the' 
scarcity  of  money,  wfuch  occaiiooed  many  mry 
propositions  for  the  itt^&f  of  it.  Trmfi/sMiac, 
7I  Fluttering;  loose;  as  if  to  catch  the 
air  ;  full  of  levity. 

The  painters  draw  their  nymphs  in  thin  snd 
mry  habits;  but  the  weight  of  gold  and  of  em- 
broideries is  reserved  for  queens  and  goddesses. 

DrydtK. 
By  this  name  of  ladies,  he  means  all  young 
persons,  slender,  finely  shaped,  o/rv,  and  deli- 
cate :  such  as  arc  nymphs  and  Naiads.    -  JPrji^ 
8.  Gay ;  sprightly ;  full  of  mirth ;  viva* 
cious ;  lively  ;  spirited ;  light  of  heart. 
He  that  is  merry  and  mry  at  shore  when  be 
sees  a  sad  tempest  on  the  sea,  or  dances  when 
God  thunden  from  heaven,  regards  not  when 
God  speaks  to  all  the  world.  7aykr. 

Aisle.  If.  /.  [Thus  the  word  is  written  by 
Addisan,  but  p|erhaps  improperly;  since 
*  it  seems  dcducible  only  from,  either or/^', 
,  a  wing,  or  alUe^  a  path,  and  is  therefore 
to  be  written  aiUJ\    The  walks  in  a 
church,  or  wings  of  a  quire. 

Tlie  abbey  is  by  no  means  so  magntficent  as 
one  would  expect  from  its  endowments.  The 
church  is  one  huge  nef,  with  a'  double  «lr£f  toit ; 
and,  at  each  end.  Is  a  huge  quire.  Ad^Mn, 

Ait,  or  £y  c ht.  n.  s,  [supposed,  by  Skin- 
ner^ to  be  corrupted  from  ui!rf. 3  Asmali 
island  In  a  river. 
AJXJTAGE.  tt.  J.  iajutage^  Fr.J  An  ad- 
ditional pipe  to  waterworks.  Diet, 
To  Ake  v.n,  [frt)m  ^x^y  and  therefore 

more  grammatically  written  €iebe.'] 
t.  To  feel  a  lasting  pain,  generally  of  the 
internal  parts ;  distinguished  from  smart, 
which  iscommonly  used  of  uneasiness  in 
the  external  part»;  but  this  is  no  accu- 
rate account. 

To  sue,  and  be  deny*d,  such  eommoD  grace. 
My  wounds  akt  at  you !  Sh^irpeere, 

Let  our  finger  ake^  and  it  esidues 
Our  other  healthful  members  with  a  aense 
Ofpain.  Sbahpeare. 

Were  the  pleasure  of  drinkine  accosnpanied. 
the  very  moment,  with  tJwc  sick  f«— Y*f*r  amd 
mting  head,  which,  in  some  men,  are  sure  to  fol- 
low, I  think  no  body  would  ever  let  wine  touch 
his  lips.  X«fir. 

His  limbs  must  aie^  with  daily  toils  opprest, 
£r»long-wish*d  night  brings  necessary  rest. 

a.  It  is  friequently  applied,  in  an  improper 
sense,  to  the  heart ;  as»  the  heart  akes  ; 
to  imply  grief  or  fear.  Shakspeare  has 
used  it,  still  more  licetttiously»  of  t^c 
soul. 

My  soul  aiet 
To  know,  when  two  authorities  are  up, 
Keither  supreme,  how  soon  confiiskm 
lAw  enter.  SkAi^tmrtTs  CarioiaMM. 

Here  ^lame  dissuades  him,  there  his  fc^^ 
prevails. 
And  each,  by  turns,  bis  aiif^  heart  nssnils.  AdHit 
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AKiV^V[fTom  41  and  Jkin.'i 

2.  Related  to  ;  allied  by  blood  :  lised  of 
persons. 

I  do  not  envy  thee,  Pamela;  only  I  wish, 
thtc,  being  thy  aster  in  nature)  I  were  not  so 
fiir  offitiiM  m  ffntune*  Sidney, 

ft.  AIHed  to  b^  nature ;  partaking  of  the 
same  properties  :  osed  of  things. 

The  cankered  passion  of  envy  is  nothing  aiim 
to  the  silly  envy  of  the  ais.  Vkstran^t*sFahUt» 

Some  limbs  again  in  bulk  or  suture 
Unliket  and  not  akin  by  nature, 
la  concert  act,  Uke  modem  friends. 
Because  one  serves  the  other*s  ends.         Prnr* 
He  separates  it  from  questions  with  which  it 

'  nay  have  been  comoticated,  and  distinguishes  it 
from  questions  whicn  may  be  akin  to  it.    Wattt* 

Al,  Attle,  Adle,  do  all  seem  to  be 
corruptions  of  the  Saxon  «))eU  nohlty 
famous;  as  al£0>  Ailing  and  Adltngy  are 
corruptions  of  sejeling,  noble^  spTendid, 
Jamoiu, 

Alt  AUf  being  initials,  are  derived 

from  the  Saxon  ealb^  ancient  ;  and  8o> 

oftentimes,  the  initial  />//,  being  melted 

by  the  Normans  from  the  Saxon  ealb. 

Qibjon'j  CanuUn* 

A'labaster.  «.  s,  [.iWfff»r?wO  A  kind  of 
soft  marble,  easier  to  cut,  and  less  dura- 
ble, than  the  other  kinds;  some  is  white, 
which  is  most  common ;  some  of  the 
cplour  of  horn,  and  transparent ;  some 
yellow,  like  honey,  marked  with  veins. 
The  ancients  used  it  to  make  boxes  for 
perfumes.  Savary. 

Yet  111  not  shed  her  bknxl, 
Nor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  her*s  than  snow. 
And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster,   Shaksp* 

A'labaster.  adj.  Made  of  alabaster. 
I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  part  of  an  ala» 
latter  column,  found  in  the  ruins  of  Livia's 
portico.  It  is  of  the  colour  of  fire,  and  may  be 
seen  over  the  high  altar  of  St.  Maria  in  Campi- 
teQo ;  for  they  nave  cut  it  into  two  pieces,  and 
filed  it,  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  in  a  hole  of 

•  the  wall ;  wo  that  tne  light  passing  throueh  it, 
makes  it  look,  to  those  in  the  church,  uke  a 
huge  transparent  aoss  of  amber. 

,  AddiiOH  on  Italy, 

Ala'ck.  interject.  [This  word  seems  only 
the  corruption  of  a//u.]  Alas ;  an  ex* 
pression  of  sorrow. 

Alaek  !  wben  once  our  grace  we  have  forgot, 

Nothing  goes  ri^t ;  we  would,  and  we  wotdd 

not.    Shakibeare's  Measure  for  Measure* 

At  thunder  now  no  more  i  start, 
Than  at  the  rumUing  of  a  cart : 
May,  what's  iocredibM,  aiaeki 
1  hacdly  hear  a  woman's  cbck.       Sf»ift, 
Ala'ckaday.  interjection,     [This,  like 
the  former*  is  for  alas  the  da^J]  A  word 
Doting  sorrow  and  melancholy. 
AtK^CRiousLV,  adv.    [from   alacriotuy 
'    supposed  to  be  formed  from  alacris  ; 
but  of  alacrious  I  have  found  no  ex- 
ample.] Cheerfully ;  without  dejectidn. 
^pamroondas  alacritmii  ixpired,  in  ceofidenee 
\OL,L  \ 
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that  be  left  behind  him  a  perpetual  memory  of 
the  victories  he  had  atchieved  for  his  counu^. 

Government  of  the  Tongue* 

Ala'crity.  ».  /.  lalacritast  Lat.]  Cheer- 
fulness, expressed  by  some  outward 
token  ;  spnghtliness  f  gayety  ;  liveli- 
ness ;  cheerful  willingness* 

These  orders  Were,  on  aU  sides,  yielded.imto 
with  no  less  alacrity  of  mind,  than  cities,  unable 
to  hold  out  any  longer,  are  wont  to  shew  when 
they  take  conditions,  such  as  it  liketh  him  u> 
ofier  them,  which  hath  them  in  the  narrow 
siraitsof  advantagfy  Hooker. 

Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine ; 
I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit. 
Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  I  was  wont  to  have. 

SbaisJ>efsre, 
He,  glad  that  now  his  sea  diould  find  a  shore. 
With  fresh  alaerity,  and  force  rertew*d. 
Springs  upward.  Milton  s  Paradise  Lost, 

Never  did  men  more  ioyfiiUy  obey, 
-     Or  sooner  understood  tne  sign  to  fiy ; 
With  such  alaerty  they  bore  away. 
As  if,  to  praise  them,  all  the  states  stood  by. 

Ihydett0 

ALjfMIRE.  n,  s.  The  lowest  note  but 
one  in  Guido  Aretine's  scale  of  musiclf. 

Alamo'de.  adv.  ta  la  mode^  Fr.]  Ad- 
cording  to  the  fashion :  a  low  Word>  It 
is  used  likewise  by  shopkeepers  for  a 
kind  of  thin  silken  manufacture. 

Ala'nd.  (idv.  [from  a  for  tf/,'aiid  land7\ 
A-t  land ;  landed  ;  ou  the  dry  ground. 

He  only,  with  the  prince  his  cousu\*  were  cast 
aland t  far  off  from  the  place  whither  their  de- 
sires would  have  guided  them.  Sid/tey, 
Three  more  fierce  Eurus,  in  his  angry  mood, 
Pash'd  on  the  shallows  of  the  moving  sand. 
And,  in  mid  ocean,  left  them  moor'd  dirndl- 

Dryden. 

ALATIM.  n.  s,  [from  the  French,  ^ 
farmey  to  arms ;  as,  crier  a  Varme^  to 
call  to  arms.] 
I.  A  cry  by  which  men  are  summoned  to 
their  arms ;  as,  at  the  approach  of  an 
enemy. 

When  the  congregation  is  to  be  gathered  to- 
gether, you  shall  blow,  but  you  shall  not  soiad 
an  alarm*  Numbers. 

God  himself  is  with  us  fbv  our  captain,  afld 
his  priests  with  sounding  trumpets,  to  cr v  alarms 
agamst  you.  Ctroniflee. 

The  trumpet's  loud  clangour 

Excites  us  to  arms. 
With  shrill  notes  of  anger. 
And  mortal  alarms*  Drydm. 

Taught  by  this  stroke,  renounce  the  war's 
alarmtt. 
AndUarn  to  treraUe  at  the  name  of  arms.  Pi^« 
a.  A  cry,  or  notice^  of  any  danger  a^ 

proaching ;  as,  an  alarm  of  fire. 
3.  Any  tumult  or  disturbance! 

Crowds  of  rivals,  for  thy  mother's  charms. 
Thy  palace  fill  with  insulu  and  alarms.     Pope. 
Te  Ala'rm.  *v.  a.  [from alarmt  the  noun.] 
I.  To  call  to  arms. 

a.  To  disturb )  as»  with  the  approach  of 
an  enemy* 
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The  wasp  i3ie  hire  otarmt 
With  koder  hums,  and  writb  unequal  arms. 

.5.  To  surprise  with  the  apprehension  of 


hen   rage  misguides  toe,  or  when  fear 
alarmtf 
When  i>aia  dbtresses,  or  khen  pleasure  charms. 

4*  To  disturb  in  general. 

Hi)  son,  Cupavo,  brush*d  the  briny  flood ; 
Upon  his  stem  a  brawny  Centaur  stood, 
Who  heavM  a  rock,  mi"  threat'ning  ctill  to 

throw, 
With  lifted  hands,  alarm* Jihe  seas  belofw.  DryJ, 
Al  A^R  M  B  £  L  L .  ff .  J.  [iVom  alarm  and  ML] 
The  bell  that  is  rung  at  the  approach  of 
an  enemy. 

Th*  alarmieUrin^  from  our  Alhambra  walls. 
And,  from  the  sueets,  sound  drums  and  auballes. 

Drydgn. 

A  L  A^R  M I N  G .  partictp^  adj.  [from  alarm,  ] 
Terrifying  \   awakening  ;    surprising  ; 
as',  an  alarming  message ;  atx  alarming 
pain. 
At  a'rmpost.  j».j.  [from  alarm  and^oj/.] 
The  post  or  place  appointed  to  eaeh 
body  of  men  to  appear  at,  when  an 
alarm  shall  happen. 
Ala'r.um.  ».  i.  [corrupted,  as  it  seems, 
from  alarms    See  At  a  r  m .] 
Novir  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious 
wreaths, 
Otir  bruised  arms  hung  up  for  monuments, 
'     Our  stem  alarums  chang  d  to  merry  meetings. 

Sbakjfeart, 
That  Almatro  mi^ht  bettef  hear, 
She  sets  a  drum  at  either  ear ; 
And  loud  or  gende,  harsh  or  sweet. 
Are  but  th'  forums  which  they  beat*      ^/Afr, 
To  Ala'rum,  V  a.  [corrupted  from  To 
alarm,}    Sec  Alarm. 

Withered  murder 
{jilarum'Jhj  his  sentinel  the  wolf. 
Whose  howl 's  his  watch)  thus  with  his  stealthy 
pace 
-      Moves  like  a  ghost.  Sbahpeare, 

hi. h's, interject.  [beUu^Vueylaest  Dutch.] 

2.  A  word  expressing  lamentation,  when 
we  use  it  of  ourselves. 

But  yet,  aiiu  /  O  but  yet,  alas!  our  haps  be 
hut  hard  haps.  Sidney. 

Alasy  how  little  from  the  grave  we  claim ! 
Thou  but  preserv'st  a  form,  and  I  a  name.  Fope, 
A'.  A  word  of  pity,  when  used  of  other 
persons. 

Alat  f  poor  Pretheus,  thou  hast  entcrtain'd 
A  fox  to  be  the  shepherd  ofthy  lambs.   SHalsp. 

3.  A  word  of  sorrow  and  concern,  when 
used  of  things. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  smite  with  thine 
fKUid,  and  sump  with  thy  foot,  and  say,  Alas  f 
finr  ^  the  evil  abominations  of  .the  house  of 
Israel.  '  EzeJkirl, 

Alas  I  both  for  the  deed,  and  for  the  cause !   - 
*  Milton. 

Alas  !  fat  pity  of  this  bloody  field ; 
Pifeous  indeed  must. be,  when  I,«  spirit, 
Cia  have  so  soft  a  sense  of  human  woes.  Dryd. 
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Alas  the  d ay fintetyert^  Ah',  uxihapflf 
day! 
Alas  tie  Jay  1 1  never  gave  him  cause.  5^' 
Alas  a  day  !  you  have  ruined,  my  poor  mifr* 
tress :  you  have  made  a  j^ap  in^her  repuucbn; 
and  can  you  blame  her,  if  she  make  it  up  with 
her  husband  f  Cmgrnf,' 

Alas  the  while.' »v/^>cI.  Ah,  un- 
happy time ! 

All  as-tbe  sheep,  such  was  the  diepherd'slook; 
For  pale  and  wan  he  wufmlas  the  vhiU!) 
May  seem  he  lov'd,  or  else  some  care  he  took. 

Spenttr. 

Ala'te.  a/ti.  [from  a  and  lmuJ\  Lately ; 
00  long  time  ago. 

Alb.  «.  j.  [albumy  Lat.3  A  suiplice;  a 
white  linen  vestment  worn  by  priests. 

Albe.       \   ad'v.  [a  coalition  of  words 

Albk'it.  3  all  be  it  so.  Skinner  J]  Al- 
though ;  notwithstanding ;  though  it 
should  be. 

Ne  would  he  suffer  sleep  once  thitherward 
Approach,  albe  his  drowsy  den  was  next.  Spenser, 
'rhis  very  thing  is  cause  sufficient,  why  duties, 
belonging  to  each  kind  of  virtue,  albeit  the  lav 
of  reason  teach  them,  should,  notwithsunding, 
be  prescribed  even  by  human  law.  Hooker. 

One  whose  eyes 
Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood. 
Drop  tears,  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum.  Sbaksptarr. 

He,  who  has  a  probable  behef  that  he  ^at^ 
meet  with  thieves  m  such  a  road,  thinks  himself 
to  have  reason  enough  to  decline  it,  albeit  he  b 
sure  to  sustain  some  less,  thou^  yet  consklei- 
able,  inconvenience  by  his  so  domg.  Souib. 

Al  BUG  IGNEOUS,  adj*  [a/^irjpo,  Lat.]  Rc- 
sembline  the  white  of  an  ^gg. 

£ggs  wUl  freeze  in  the  albunneous  part  there- 
of. Browris  Vulgar  Errwrs. 
I  opened  it  by  Incision,  giving  vent  first  to  an 
aHugineorts,  then   to  white  concocted  matter; 
upon  which  the  tumour  sunk.  Wiseman, 

ALBXTGO,  n.  j.  [Lat.]  A  disease  in  the 
eye,  by  which  the  cornea  contracts  a 

^    whiteness.    The  same  with  Uiscoma. 

A'lburn  colour,  n,  s.   SeeAuBUBK. 

A'lcahest.  «.  J.  An  Arabick  word,  to 
express  an  universal  dissoWent,  pre* 
tended  to  by  Paracelsus  and  Hdlmont. 

Alca'id,  n.  J,  [from  alt  Arab,  and  "T»'?Ti7, 
the  head.]  * 

1.  In  Barbary,  the  govemour  of  a  castle. 

Th*  alsaid 
.    Shuns  me,  and  with  a  grim  civility, 

fiows,  and  declines  my  walks.  JDrydra. 

2.  In  Spain,  the  judge  of  a  city,  first  in- 
stituted by  the  Saracens.      '  £>u  Qaugf. 

ALCjfNNA*  If.  J.  An  Egyptian  plant 
used  in  dying;  the  leaves  making  a 
yellow,  infused  in  water,  and  a  rvd  in 
acid  liquors. 

The  root  of  tUemmoy  though  green*  wxU  pve 
a  jred  stain;  Bravm's  Vplgmsr  JLrrwti 

Alchy'mical.  adjp  [from  akSy^nyJ}  Re- 
iSting  to  alchfmy;  produced  bq^  aV 
chymy* 
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Tike  rote^nolde.  then  current  for  uk  sbiUiilg) 
and  eight  pence^  the  alchyinists  do  affirm  as  an 
tiavritten  verity,  was  made  by  projection  or 
mukipHcation  aldhf'fal  of  Raymdad  LuUy  in 
the  tower  of  London.  Camden  j  Remains. 

Alcmy'mically.  adv.  [from  ahbymi- 
cal,]  In  the  manner  of  an  alchymist  |  by 
means  of  alchymy. 
RafDMHtfi  Lully  would  jprove  it  ahhymicaUy. 

Camden* 
A'lch YM  1ST.  IV.  /.  [from  akhymyJ^    One 
who  pursues  or  professes  the  science  of 
alchymy. 

To  wiemnif  e  this  day,  the  glorious  sun 
Stays  in  his  course,  and  plays  me  aUhymist^ 
Turning,  with  splendour  of  hie  precious  eye. 
The  meagre  doddy  earth  to  glitterine  gdd. 

Shak^re. 
Svery  aiebymtst  knows,  that  gald  wiU  endure 
a  vehement  fire  for  a  long  time  without  any 
change  ;  and  aiter  it  has  been  divided  by  corro- 
sive liauors  into  invisible  parts^  yet  may  pre- 
sently oe  precipitated,  so  as  to  appear  in  its  own 
fona.  Crew, 

AaCHYMY.  n.   s.    lof  al^  Arab,  and 

I.  The  more  sublime  and  occult  part  of 
cbymistry,  which  proposes  for  its  ob- 
ject the  transmutation  of  metals,  and 
other  important  operations. 

Hiere  is  nothins  more  dangerous  than  this 
deluding  art,  which  changeth  the  meaning  of 
words,  as  althymy  doth,  or  would  do,  the  sub- 
stance of  metals ;  makedi  of  anything  what  it 
fioeth,  and  bringeth,  in  the  end«  all  truth  to  no- 
thing. Hotter* 

O  he  sits  ludi  in  aU  the  people's  hearts ; 
^nd  that  whioi  would  appear  o0ence  in  us, 
His  countenance,  like  ricnest  aUhmy^ 
W31  change  to  virtue  and  to  worthiness.  Shah* 

Compared  to  this, 
AB  honour's  mimick,  ^  wealth  aUb^jfrnj.  Demu* 
a.  A  kind  of  mixed  metal  used  for  spoons, 
and  kitchen  utensils. 

White  alcbymw  madeof  pan-brass  one  pound, 
and  arsenicum  three  oonces ;  or  alebjmy  is  made 
of  copper  and  auripigmentum.  Baetn, 

They  bid  cry. 
With  trumpet's  regal  sound,  the  great  result : 
Tow'rds  the  four,  winds,  four  speedy  cherubims 
Put  to  their  mouths  the  sounomg  altbymjy 
By  hendd's  voice  explain'd.  MUtw's  Far,  Lost. 
AXCOHOL.  Jt.  J.  An  Arabick  term  used 
by  chymists  for  a  high  rectified  de- 
phU^mated  spirit  of  wine,  or  for  any 
thing  reduced  into  an  impalpable  pow- 
der, ^'mey. 
If  the  same  sak  shall  be  reduced  into  alcoboif 
as  the  chymists  speak,  or  an  impalpable  nowder, 
ike  pafticles  and  intercepted  spaces  wiu  be  ex- 
tremely lessened.  ,  BoyU. 
Sal  volatile  oleosam  will  coaguUte  the  serum 
•ft  accotatt  of  the  alcohol,  or  rectified  s^t  which 
itooACaiat.                               >      ;    Ariuthmtt. 
Alcoholiza'tion.  n,.j.  [from  aU^bo- 
tfttJ]    The  act  of  akohoKzins  oi  r«cti- 
<     fying  spirits ;  or  of  reducing  bodies  to 
an  impalpablti  powder. 
7f  A'LCOHotizC«  V  a*  [from  uic^b<iii] 
1.  To   mate  KD  alMbpU  that  iib>  to 
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rectify  spirits    till  they   are  wholly 
dephlegmated. 

a.  'to  comminute  powder  till  it  is  wholly 
without  roughness. 

A'LCORAN.  ff.  J.  \al  and  kerant  Arab.] 
The  book  of  the  Mahometan  prec<^tf 
and  credenda. 

If  this  would  satisfy  the  consdence,  we  mi^t  * 

Hot  oidy  take  the  Mesent  covenant,  but  subscnby 

to  the  council  of  Trent ;  yea,  andto  the  Turkish 

aUoran ;  and  swear  to  mantain  and  defend  either 

.  of  them.  Saundersoa  against  the  Covenant* 

Alco've.  «.  s.  [alcoba^  Span.]  A  recess* 
or  part  of  a  chamber,  separated  by  99- 
estradcy  or  partition,  and  6ther  corre- 
spondent ornaments ;  in  which  is  placed 
a  bed  of  state,  and  sometimes  scats  to 
entertain  company.  Trevoux^ 

The  weary'd  champbn  h^'d  in  soft  edeovtt^ 
The  noblest  boast  of  thy  romantkk  groves. 
Oft,  if  the  muse  presage,  shall  he  be  seen 
By  Rosamonds  neetit^  o*er  the  green. 
In  dreams  be  hail'd  by  heroes'  mighty  shades, 
And  hear  old  Chaucer  warble  through  the  riadet. 

Deep  in  a  rich  aleove  the  prince  was  laid. 
And  slept  beneath  the  pompous  colonnade.  Poft. 
A'LD  BR.  «.  i.  lalnus^  LatJ  A  tree  hawng 
leaves  resembling  those  of  the  hazel ; 
the  male  flowers,  or  katkins,  are  pro- 
duced at  remote  distances  from  the 
fruit,  on  the  same  tree ;  the  fruit  is 
squamose,  and  of  a  conical  figure.  The 
species  are,  i.  The  common  or  round- 
leaved  alder,    a.  The  long-leaved  alder. 
3.  The  scarlet  alder.    These  trees  de- 
,  light  in  a  very  moist  soil.    The  wood 
is  used  by  turners,  and  will  endure  long 
under  ground,  or  in  water.  MiUer* 

Without  the  not,  a  various  sylvan  scene 
Appear'd  around, and  groves  otliving  green;. 
Poplars  and  alders  ever  quiv'riM  pU/d, 
And  nodding  cypress  form'd  a  nagrant  shade. 

popes  Qdyuey. 

Alder Li'BVEST.  adj.  superU  [from  ald^ 
'     alderf  old,  elder,  and  lieve^  dear,  be- 
loved.] Most  beloved  ;  which  has  held 


the  longest -possession  of  the  heart. 

The  mutual  conference  that  my  m<ndhath,had. 
Ilk  courtly  company,  or  at  my  beads. 
With  you,  mine  alderlievest  severeign. 
Makes  me  the  bolder.     Sbakspeare  s  ffenty  VI. 

A'lderman.  n.  s.  [from  aldt  old,  and 

man,"] 
I.  The  same  as  senator.  Caw//.  A  go- 
vernour  or  magistrate,  originally,  as  tjic 
name  imports,  chosen  on  account  of 
the  experience  which  his  age  had  givea 
,     him. 

Tell  him  myself,  the  mayor,  and  al4erme^9 
Are  come  to  We  some  conf  rence  with  hie 
grace.  Sbahfearr. 

Though  my  own  aldermen  conferred  my  VyH 
To  me  committing  theur  eternal  praise : 
Thehr  fnU-fed  heroes,  then:  vadfick  mav'r% 
Their  aanial  trMhiei,  andtLeir  monthly  wars. 
r^sbwfi^d. 
H9 
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d.  In  the  following  pa&sage  it  isi  I  tliliiky 
improperly  used. 

But  if  the  trumpet's  clangour  you  abbor« 
And  dsre  not  b«  an  alderman  of  war^ 
Tike  to  a  «hop,  behind  a  counter  lie.      Drydau 
A'i.D«SMAiiLY.  adv.  [from  aUerman.] 
Like  an  alderman  ;  belonging  to  an  al- 
derman. 

These,  and  many  more,  suffered  death,  in 
envy  to  their  virtues  and  superior  genius,  which 
emboldened  rhem,  in  exigencies  (wanting  an  0/- 
dermanly  discretion)  to  attempt  service  out  of 
the  common  forms.  Swjfl's  MisceUamia^ 

A'LDERK.  ^j\  [from  aUer."]     Made  of 
alder. 
Then  aUttnhatit  iintjplow*d  the  ocean.  May, 
sALE.  ft.  J.  [cale,  Sax. J 
J.  A  liquor  made  by  infusing  malt  in  hot 
.  water,  and  then  fermenting  the  liquor. 

You  must  be  seeing  christenings.    Do  you 

look  for  ate  aad  cakes  here,  you  rude  rascab  i 

Shakspcares  Henry  Vlii. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  in  erain,  and  its  being 

''  not  proper  for  vines,  put  the  l^eyptians  upon 

•    drinking  o/r,  of  which  they  were  the  inventors. 

Arhytbnctm 

•s,   A  mcny  meeting  u«ed  in  country 
.    places. 

,       And  all  the  neighbourhood,  from  old  records 
Of  antick  proverbs  drawn  from  Whiison  lords. 
And  their  authorities  at  wakes  and  ales. 
With  country  precedents,  and  old  wives'  tales. 
We  bring  you  now.  Ben  Jon^oM. 

A^LE BERRY.  If.  /.  ffitim  «J^  and  ifer/y.'] 
'     A  beverage  made  by  boiling  ale  with 
'    cpice  and  sugar,  and  sops  of  bread  :  a 
vrord  now  only  used  in  conversation. 
Their  ^(cA^rMv,  cawdles,  possets,  each  one, 
SvUibubs  made  at  the  milking  pale, 
.     JBfut  what  are  composed  of  a  pot  of  good  ale. 

Beaumont, 

A'fc  E-BREWER.  na.  [from  ale  and  bre<uter.} 

One  that  professes  to  brew  ale. 

'  The  sommer-raade  malt  brews  ill,  and  is.dis^ 

liked  by  most  of  our  ale^rewert,        Mortimer, 

A^LECOVKER.  If.  u  \ixQifCiale  and  C9n.'\ 
•     An  ofiicer  ta  the  city  of  London,  whose 
business  is  to  inspect  th^  measures  of 
.    pubiick  houses.  Four  of  them  are  chosen 
''Of  rechosen  annually  by  the  conmion- 
hall  of  the  city  ;  and,  whatever  might 
be  their  use  formerly,  their  places  are 
now  r^arded  only  as  sinecures  for  de- 
cayed  citizens. 
A'^ficojsT.  «.  J.  [perhaps  from  ale  and 
,     costus^  Lat.]    An  herb.  Diet, 

Ale'ctryomancy,    or    Ale'ctoro- 
^     M  A  N c Y . ». /,  [AMxItvwv  and  /^iv?/; .]  Divi- 
nation by  a  cock.  Diet. 
A'x-ECAR^  n,  s.  [from  ale  ^nA  eager ^  sour.] 
,      Sour  ale  ;  a  kind  of  acid,  made  by  ale, 
as  vinegar  by  wine,  which  has  lost  its 
,    8pixit>       ,                 — 
A^4  Er,e&.  adf.  [aHegre,  Fr.  alaeriif  lAtJ]   ' 
Oay?  ch^'e'rfiilj  sprightly.    Not  used. 
Ccfii^r,  the  Iran  knd  leaf  bede,  and  leaf  to« 
'  hftteoi  of  w^jch  the  Turks  are  great  takers,  do   > 


ail  condense  the  spirits,  and  make  then  strong 
and  a/eger,  Bacwi  N^fturat  Hutirj. 

A'lehoof.  n.  J.  [from  ale  and  hoo):b, 
head.]  Ground-ivy,  so  called  by  our 
Saxon  ancestors,  as  being  their  chief  in- 
gredient in  ale.    Au  heib. 

Aleboof,  or  croundivy,  is,  in  mv'opiaion,  of 
the  most  excellent  and  most  geoerai  use  and  vir- 
tue, of  any  plants  we  have  among  us.  'ttrnplr. 
A'le HOUSE.  If.  /.  [fromni^  mA  borne.'] 
A  house  where  ale  is  publickly  sold';  a 
tippliHg.house.  It  is  (fistinguishcd  from 
a  tavern^  where  they  sell  wine. 

Thou  most  beauteous  im, 
V^y  should  hard-£ivour'd  grief  be  lodg'd  in  thee, 
When  triumph  is  become  an  aUh(merAe&  I 

Sbaitptarr. 
One  would  think  it  should  be  no  easy  nutter 
tobrin^  any  man  of  sense  in  love  with  an  ale- 
boMset  indeed  of  so  much  sense  as  seeing  and 
smelling' amounu  to;  there  betne  such  stroo( 
encounters  of  both,  as  would  quickly  send  him 
packing,  did  not  the  love  of  good  fellowship  re- 
concile to  these  nuisances.  ^^^^^ 
Thee  shaU  each  aiebmse^  thee  each  glllhouse 
mourn, 
And  answVing  ginshops  sourer  sighs  retnm. 

A'lsKHQVSZ-KZZVKK.  n.s.[(roiAaUbouie 
and  keeper.']  He  that  keeps  ale  pub- 
lickly to  sell. 

You  resemble  perfectly  the  t>»o  altboosf 
keepert  in  Holland,  who  were,  at  the  same  time 
burgo-masters  of  the  to^n,  alid  taxed  one  an- 
other's bills  alternately.  Letter  to  Swifi. 
•A'leknccht.  «.j,  [fi;om  ale  andJknigbt.] 
A  pot-compdnioti ;  a  tippler.  Out  of 
use. 

The  old  ale^inhbts  of  England  were  well  de- 
palhted  by  Hanvule,  in  the  alehouse-colours  of 
.    that  time.  Comdex. 

Ah^'MBSCK^ft.  /.  A  vessel  used  in  distill- 
ing, consisting  of  a  vessel  placed  over  a 
fire,  in  whjch  is  contained  the  substance 
to  be  distilled,  and  a  concave  closely 
fitted  on,  into  which  the  fumes  arise  by 
the  heat;  this  cover  has  a  bt'ak  or  spout, 
into  which  the  vapours  rise,  and  by 
which  they  pass  into  a  serpentine  pipe, 
which  is  kept  cool  by  making  many 
convolutions  m  a  tub  of  water ;  befe 
the  vapours  are  condensed,  and  what 
entered  the  pipe  in  fumes,  comes  out  in 
drops. 

Though  water  may  be  rarified  into  invisible 
vapours,  yet  it  is  not  changed  into  air,  bi?t  only 
scattered  into  minute  parts;  which  meeting  to- 
gether in  the  alembici^  or  in  the  receiver,  do 
presently  return  into  such  water  99  they  consti- 
tuted before.-.  ^^jU, 
Ale'ngtm,  ad-v.  [from  a  for  at^  and 
length,]  At  full  length ;  along;  stretched 
along  the  ground. 
AI-E'RT.  adj.  [alerte,  Fr.  perhaps  from 
aherisy  but  probably  from  a  rart^^c* 
cording  to  art  or  tule.] 
r*  In  the  military  sense,  on  guard;  watch- 
&1  rvigtlaptt  PMdy 4tt  acalt. 
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«.  la  the  common  sense,  biisk ;  perf; 
petulant;  smart:  implying  some  degree 
of  censure  and  contempt. 

I  saw  an  alert  young  fellow,  that  cocked  his 
hat  upon  a  friend  of  his,  and  accosted  him,WeU, 
J  jck,  the  old  prig  is  dead  at  last.  Spectator, 

Alk'rtness.  ft,  J,  [firom  aUrtJ]  The 
quality  of  being  alert ;  sprightlineas  ; 
pertness. 

1'hat  aUrtneu  and  unconcern  for  matters  oC 
common  life,  a  campaign  or  two  would  in(al- 
libly  have  given  him.  Spectator, 

A'let ASTER,  n.  J.  [from  ale  and  tajter*] 
An  officer  appointed  in  every  court  leety 
and  sworn  to  look  to  the  assize  and  the 
goodness  of  bread  and  ale,  or  beer^ 
within  the  precincts  of  that  lordship* 

Co<welL 

A'levat.  ».  /.  [from  ale  2nd  tfatJ]  The 
tub  in  Which  the  ale  is  fermented. 

A'LEW,  ji.  J.  Clamour  ;  outcry.  'Not  in 
use.  Spftuer, 

A'LfcWASHED.  adj.  [from  ale  and  <ivajb,'\ 
Steeped  or  soaked  in  ale.  Not  in  use. 
Wliat  a  beard  of  the  generars  cut,  and  a  hor- 
rid suit  of  the  camp,  wlu  do  among  foaming  bat- 
tles and  oIcwmM  wits,  is  wonderful  to  be 
thou^t  on.  Sbahpettre, 

A'lewi  fe.  ».  j.  [from  ale  and  twi/e.j  A 
woman  that  keeps  an  alehouse. 

Perhaps  he  will  swacger  and  hector,  and 
threaten  to  beat  and  butcher  an  alrtvifi^  or  take 
the  goods  by  force,  and  throw  them  down  the 
Kid  naif-pence.  S^hift*s  Draper's  Letters, 

A'l  EX  ANDERS,  ft.  J.  [imjt-uiumi  Lat.]  A 
plant. 

A'lexakder's-foot.  n./.  An  herb. 

Alexa^ndrike.  //.  s,  A  kind  of  verse 
borrowed  from  the  French,  first  used  in 
a  poem  called  Alexander,  They  consist, 
among  the  French,  of  twelve  and  thir- 
teen syllables,  in  alternate  couplets; 
aad,  among  us,  of  twelve. 

Our  numbers  shouldt.&r  the  most  part,  be 
lyricaL  For  variety,  or  rather  where  the  ma- 
jesty cf  thought  reouires  h,  they  may  be  stretch- 
ed to  the  Ei^giish  nerotc  of  five  feet,  and  to  the 
Fffeach  AUxandrime  of  six.  Drydem, 

Then,  at  the  last  and  only  couplet  frsught 
With  tome  unmeaning  thing  they  call  a  thought. 


A  needless  AUxandrine  ends  the  song, 
lliatflike  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length 
aiong.  Fttp^s  Essty  M  Criticism, 

Alexipha^rmxcx.  *adj\  [from  «xi{tw 
and  ^^jUAKsy.]  That  drives  away 
poison;  antidotal;  that  opposes  in- 
fection. 

Some  antidotal  quality  it  may  have,  since  not 
oaly  the  bone  in  the  heart,  but  the  horn  of  a 
deer* is  oUxipbarmieL Browns  Fulgar  Ertmrs, 

-AuEXITE'RICALjOrALEXITE'RlCK.^'. 

[from  A7«f  iV-]  That  drives  away  poison ; 
that  resists  fevers. 
-A'l.  GATES.  ad*v.  [from  all  and  gate.  Skirt" 
ner.  Gate  is  the  same  as  v/Vz ;  and  still 
used  for  <iMif  in  the  Scottish  dialect.] 
On  any  tqipis ;  .e»cry  way.    Obsolete. 
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Nor  had  the  boaster  ever  risen  more^  ' . 

But  that  Renaldo's  horse  ev'n  then  down  fell» 

And  with  the  fall  his  leg  6ppress*d  so  sore, 
Thati  for  a  space,  there  must  he  algates  dwell.    * 

Faiffistt^- 

AT^GEBRA.  n,  $.  [an  Arabic  wordot  un- 
certain  etymology;  derived,  by  some, 
from  Geher  the  philosopher;  by  som^, 
from  gefr^  parchment  5  by  others,  from 
algebiitot  a  bonesetter ;  by  ^rn a^^,  from* 
algiabaratt  the  restitution  of  things  brok- 
en.] A  peculiar  kind  of  arithmetick, 
which  takes  the  quantity  sought,  whe- 
ther it  be  a  number  or  a  lihe,  or  anv 
other  quantity,  as  if  it  were  granteclt 
and,  by  means  of  one  or  more  quantities 
given,  proceeds  by  consequence,  till  the 
quantity  at  first  only  supposed  to  be. 

'  known,  or  at  least  some  pcywer  thereof^ 
is  found  to  be  equal  to  some  quantity  or 
quantities  which  are  known,  and  conK^ 
quently  itself  is  known.  This  art  was 
in  use  among  the  Arabs  long  before  it 
came  into  this  part  of  the  world ;  and 
they  are  supposed  to  have  burrowed  it 
from  the  Persians,  and  the  Persians  frt)nK 
the  Indians.  The  iirst  Greek  author 
of  algebra  was  Diophantus,  who,  about 
the  year  800,  wrote  thirteen  books.  In 
1494,  Lucas  Pacciolus,  or  Lncas  (fe- 
Buigos,  a  cordelier,  printed  a  treatise  of 
algebra^  in  Italian,  at  Venice.  He  says, 
that  algebra  came  originally  from  the 
Arabs.  After  several  improvements  by 
Vieta,  Oughtred,  Harriot,  Descartes,  sir 
Isaac  Newton  brou^t  this  art  to  the 
height  at  which  it  still  continues. 

TrrtHwof.     Cbambersn 

It  would  surelv  require  np  very  profound  skilt 

in  algehra^  to  reduce  the  difference  of  ninepencff 

in  thirty  shillings.  etcffi, 

AlGEBRA'ICK.    "X        J.    re  y     /'     1 

Algebra'ical.J  ^J^l^omalge^ra.l 
I.  Relating  to  algebra ;  a6,  an  algebraical 

treatise. 
a.  Containing  operations  of  algebra  i  as* 

an  algebraical  computation. 
Al  G  E  B  R  a'i  ST .  If .  /.  [from  algtbra,"]    A 
person  that  understands  or  practises  the 
science  of  algebra. 

When  any  dead  body  is  found  in  England,  no 
edgfbraist  or  unnpherer  can  use  more  subde  sup- 
positions, to  find  the  demonstration  or  cij^heri 
than  ^ery  unconcerned  person  doth  to  find  the 
murderers.  Graunfs  Bills  of  Mortality, 

Confining  themselves  to  the  syiuhetick  and 
analytick  methods  of  geometricians  and  a^ 
braistst  they  have  too  iDUch  narrowed  the  riues 
of  method,  as  though  every  thins  were  to  ho 
'    treated  in  mathematical  forms.     Ivatts*  Lwick^ 
A'LGID  adj.  lalgidtp,  Ut.]  Cold;  chill. 

Diet. 

Algi'ditv.  7   n-J'  [from  a/gid-l  ChU- 

A^LGiDN£ss.  S       nes8;coId.         Diet, 

Algi'fic.  adj.  [from  olgotf  Lat.]  That 

produces  cold,  J)kt* 
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AlGOR.  If.  J.  [Lat.]  Extreme  cbld ; 
chilness.  /)iV*. 

A'L  G  o  R  ts  M.     7  ff  .J.  Arabick  words,  which 

A'lgokithm.  \  are  used  to  imply  the  six 
operations  of  arithmetickj  or  the  science 
of  numbers.  Diet, 

Alpo^sb.  adj.  [from  algoTf  Lat.]  Ex- 
tremely cold ;  chill.  Diet. 

A'LIAS,  ixdi}*  A  Latin  word,  signifying 
Qtbertwije  ;  often  used  in  the  trials  of 
criminals,  whose  danger  has  obliged 
them  to  chan^  their  names ;  as,  Sim- 
son,  alias  Smith,  idiaj  Baker  \  that  is, 
otherwise  Smith,  other*ivise  Baker. 

A'Li^LZ.adj.  [ahhiJist  Lat.]  Nutritive; 
nourishing;  that  may  be  nourished.  Diet- 

AXIEN.  asy.  [a/ientut  Lat.] 

l»  Foreign,  or  not  of  the  same  family  or 
land. 

The  mother  plant  idmires  the  leaves  unknown 
Of  dZiV«  trees,  and  apples  not  her  own.  Dryden, 

From  native  soil 
£xD*d  by  fate,  torn  from  the  tender  embrace 
Of  his  young  guiltless  progeny,  he  seeks 
Inglorious  shelter  in  an  alien  land.  Pbilifs, 

ft.  Estranged  from;  not  allied  to ;  adverse 
to :  with  the  particle  from^  and  some- 
times tOy  but  improperly^ 
To  declare  my  mind  to  the  discip^  of  the 

,  fire,  by  a  similitude  not  alunfvm  their  profes- 
sion. BoyU, 
The  sentiment  that  arises,  is  a  conviction  of 
the  deplorable  state  of  nature,  to  which  sin  re- 

'  duced  us ;  a  weak,  ignorant  creature  mlitnfrom 

•  Ood  and  geodness,  and  a  prey  to  the  great  de- 
'  Ctrover.  Rogers*  Seriktnu 

Tney  encouraged  persons  and  prmciples, a/iVji 
from  our  religion  and  government,  m  order  to 
strengthen  their  faction.       Smithes  MiitcUany, 
A'lien.  n,  s:  [alienmy  Lat.] 
|.  A  foreigner ;  not  a  depison  ;  a  man  of 
another  country  or  family  ;  one  not  al- 
lied ;  a  stranger. 
In  whomsoever  these  thmgs  are,  the  church 

•  doth  acknowledge  them  for  her  children  ;  them 
only  sHe  holdeth  for  aliens  and  strangers  iii  whoin 
these  things  are  not  found.  Hooker, 

If  it  be  prov'd  against  an  aHem^ 
He  seeks  the  life  of  any  citizen, 
,  The  party,  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  contrive. 
Shall  seize  on  half  his  goods.  Sbaksptare, 

The  mere  Irish  were  not  only  accounted  a//fii/, 
but  enemies,  so  as  it  was  no  capital  offence  to 
'   kill  tliem.  Sir  J.  Davies  on  Ireland, 

Thv  place  in  council  thou  hast  rudely  lost, 
Whicn  oy  thy  younger  brother  is  supply'd, 
And  art  almost  an  alien  to  the  hearts 
Of  all  the  court  and  princes  of  my  blood.  Sbahp, 
The  lawgiver  condemned  the  persons,  who  sat 
idle  in  divisions  dangerous  to  the  government,  as 
aliens  to  the  community,  and  therefore  to  be  cut 
off  from  it.  Addison  s  Freeholder, 

%,  In  law. 

An  alitn  is  one  born  in  a  strange  country,  and 
never  enfranchised.  A  man  born  out  of  the 
"  hnd,  so  it  he  within  the  limits  beyond  the  seas, 
or  of  English  parents  out  of  the  king's  obedience, 
so  the  parents,  ^t  the  time  of  the  birth,  be  ^  the 
kiAg's  obedience,  is  not  aliin.    If  one,  born  out 
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.of  the.kiDjg's  aUegiance,  come  and  dwell  in 

England,  his  children,  (if  he  beget  any  here)  are 

not  aRens^  but  deniaoa.  CvwdU 

To  ALLIEN.  V,  a.  {aliener^  ¥r,alienOi  Lat.] 

X.  To  make  any  thing  the  property  of  an- 

other. 

If  the  son  alien  bnds.  and  then  repurdust 
them  again  in  fee,  the  rules  of  descents  are  to  be 
observed)  as  if  he  were  the  original  purchaser. 

Hale*s  Common  Lav,      \ 

i.  To  estrange  ;  to  turn  the  mind  or  af- 
fection ;  to  make  averse :  with^^m. 

The  king  was  disquieted,  when  he  ^nd  that 
the  prince  was  totalfy  aliened Jirom.  all  thoughts 
of,  or  inclination  to,  the  marriage.       Clareadaa» 

ALLIES  ABLE.  adj.   [from   To  alienau.^     I 
That  of  which  the  property  may  be 
transfeired. 

L>and  is  alienahU^  and  treasure  is  transitory, 
and  both  must  pass  from  him,  by  his  own  vo- 
luntary act,  or  by  the  violence  of  others,  or  at     i 
least  by  fate.  Dtnnis,     j 

To  A'LIEN  ATE.  r.  a.  [^uUener^  Fr.  aUeno^ 
Lat.] 

1.  To  transfer  the  property  of  any  thing 
to  another. 

The  countries  of  the  Turks  were  once  christ- 
ian, and  members  of  the  church,  and  where 
the  golden  candlesticks  did  stand,  though  now 
they  be  utterly  alienaiedj  and  no  christians  left. 

Bacon, 

%.  To  withdraw  the  heart  or  affections: 
with  the  particle  from^  where  the  first 
possessor  is  mentioned. 

The  manner  of  men's  writing  must  not  oBen^ 
ate  our  heartsyroar  the  truth.  Hooker. 

Be  it  never  so  true  which  we  teach  the  world 
to  believe,  yet,  if  once  tnetr  affections  begin  vo 
be  alienated^  a  small  thing  persuadetb  them  to 
change  their  opinions.  Hooter, 

His  eyessurvey'd  the  dark  idobtries 
Of  alienated  Judah.  J^ilton's  Paradise  Lost. 
Any  thing  that  is  apt  to  disturb  the  world, 
and  to  alienate  the  affections  of  naen  frvn  one 
another,  such  as  cross  and  distasteful  omnotirs, 
is  either  expressly,  or  by  clear  conaequencc  and 
deduction,  forbidden  in  the  New  Testament. 

TUUtsos. 
Her  mind  was  oiike  alienated frmm  the  honest 
Castilian,  whom  she  was  uught  to  look  upon  9S 
a  formal  old  fellow.  AAimn. 

A'LiEV ATE,  adf,  lalienatttSf  L<at.]  With- 
drawn from;  stranger  to:  with  the  par- 
ticle ^ow. 

The  whigs  are  damnably  wicked ;  impatieDt 
for  the  death  of  the  queen ;  ready  to  |railfy 
their  ambition  and  revenge  by  all  desperate  me- 
thods ;  wholly  alienate  from  truth,  law,  ri^ioix, 
mercy,  conscience,  or  nonour.  Svri/ts  Mtse, 
Ali ENACTION,  n.  s.  [alienatio,  Lat.] 
I.  The  act  of  transferring  property. 

This  ordinance  was  for  the  maimenaiKe  of 

'  ^eir  lands  in  their  posterity,  and  for  excluding 

■11  innovation  or  alienation  thereof  untostraqgers, 

Spenser*  Statt  ^  Jreiaod, 

God  pat  it  into  the  heart  of  ooe  of  our  princes, 

to  ghre  a  check  to  sacrilege.     Her  successour 

passed  a  law,  which  prevented  all  future  alL-n^ 

tions  of  the  church  revenues.  Attcrbhrj. 

Great  changes  and  alienation*  of  |>xoperty,  lure 

aested  new  and  great  dependeocies,        Suijl 
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9.  Tbf  atate  of  being  aUenated ;  ftiy  the 
estate  was  wasted  during  its  aiiertatioii, 

3.  Chanee  of  affection. 

h  a  left  but  in  dark  memory,  what  vna  the 
ground  of  his  ddiection,  and  the  aHetution  of  his 
nevt  from  the  king.  Bacon, 

4«  Applied  to  the  mindy  it  means  disorder 
of  the  faculties. 

Some  things  are  done  hy  man,  though  not 
through  ootward  force  and  impulsion,  though 
not  against,  yet  without  their  wiUs;  as  in  aiien^ 
«fi*a  of  mind,  or  any  like  inevitable  utter  ab- 
sence of  wit  and  judnnent.  Hooker. 

ALi'PEaoos.  adj.  [firom  a/a and/^royLat.] 
Having  wings.  D'ut» 

Air'cEaous.  tidj\  [aliger^  LaL]  Having 
wings ;  winged.  Diet. 

To  Ali'gge.  V,  a.  [from  a  and  Hr^  to 
lie  down.]  To  lay ;  to  allay ;  to  throw 
clown ;  to  subdue :  an  old  word  even 
in  the  time  of  Spenser^  now  wholly  for- 
gotten.    - 

Thomaljn,  why  sittcn  we  so, 
Ai  weren  overwetit  with  woe, 

Ul|onso  fair  a  morrow  ? 
I^e  jovOQs  time  now  nigheth  fast. 
That  shaQ  aim  this  bitter  blast. 
And  slake  the  winter  sorrow.'  Spenttr. 

7o  ALi'GHT.i;.ff,[alihtan,  Sax.  e^-iichtcfif 
Dutch.] 

I.  To  come  down,  and  stop.  The  word 
iinplies  the  idea  of  dejcending  ;  as,  of  a 
biid  from  the  vring;  a  traveller  from  his 
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retemblance  ;  without  difTerence  :  in 
the  same  manner;  in  the  same  form. 
In  some  expressions  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  an  adjective,  but  is  always  an 
adverb. 

The  darkness  hideth  not  from  thee ;  hut  »e 
ni^t  shineth  as  the  day ;  the  darkness  and  thtf* 
light  are  bodi  alike  to  thee.  ^     Psalwu. 

With  thee  conversing  I  forget  all  ume ; 
AU  seasons,  and  their  change,  all  I^ase  tdiU, 

MiiioM*s  raradui  LesU 

Riches  cannot  rescue  from  the  grave. 
Which  daims  alih  the  monarch  and  the  slave. 

Let  us  unite  at  least  in  an  equal  teal  fot  tbam 

capital  doctrines,  which  we  aA  equally  embraee* 

and  are  ai'dte  concerned  to  maintain.  Atterimry. 

Two  handmaids  wait  the  throne;  sUh  m 

^aca,  > 

ButdifTring&riniiiMreiadin&ce.      ,  F^» 

Al-IMENT.    n.    s.    [alinrntum^   La|.] 

Nourishment;  that  which  nourishes; 

nutriment ;  food. 

New  parts  are  added  to  our  substance ;  and* 
as  we  die,  we  are  born  dail^  ;^or  can  we  ^Ve 
an  ac6ount,  how  the  aliment  is  pepared  for  no* 
uition,  or  ny  what  mechanism  it  is  distributed. 
Glanville's  Scepsis  Scfentifif4» 
All  bodies  which,  by  the  animal  fecultiei^ 
can  be  changed  into  the  fluidi  and  eoUde  of 
our  bodies,  are  called  atimemU.  Intbe  largest 
sense  by  «^e»r/,I  understand  every  thing  which 
a  human  creature  takes  in  common  diev;^  as, 
meat,  drink ;  and  seasonmg,  as,  salt,  spice,  vine- 
gar. AeoutmU^* 


hoTse-or  carriage;  and  generally  of  rest-    Alime'nt al.  adj,  [from  aliment.)  That 


ma  or  stoppine. 

Tliere  anaent  laight  arriving,  did  alijirhi 
From  her  hi|^  wearv  waine.  Fatry  Qyeoh 

There  is  aiigbied  at  your  nte 
A  young  Venetian.    Shahp,  MercbUof  Venice, 
Slackness  breeds  worms :  but  the  sure  tia- 
»eUer, 
Though  he  aiigbfj  somethnes,  still  goeth  on. 

ffefoeyt. 
When  wardiisig  with  his  foot,  be  walks  till 

When  with  his  horse,  he  never  will  alhit.  Dent* 

When  Dedalus,  to  fly  the  Cretan  snore^ 
His  heayv  hmbs  on  jointed  pinions  bore ; 
To  the  Curoean  coast  at  length  he  came. 
And  here  aligbttJig  buih  this  costly  frame.  Dryd, 
When  he  was  admonished  by  nis  subjea  to 
descend,  he  came  down  genUy,  and  circling  in 
the  air,  and  ringing  to  the  ground.   Like  a  lark, 
nek>dious  hi  her  mounting,  and  cominuing  her 
song  till  she  aligkit ;  still  preparing  for  a  higher 
ffigfat  at  her  next  sally.  DrytUm, 

When  linbh'd  was  the  sight, 
llie  vioon  from  their  lusty  steeds  alights 
JLike  them  dismounted  all  the  warlike  trahi. 

I?ryJm. 
Sheuld  a  spirit  of  superiour  rank,  a  stranger  to 
human  nature,  edigbt  upon  the  earth,  what  would ' 
hisnodonaoTvebe?  Spectator, 

a.  It  is  usc^  also  of  any  thing  thrown  or 
filing ;  to  fall  upon. 
But  storms  of  atones  from  the  proud  templa*a 
height 
Pour  down,  and  on  our  bauei'd  helms  aVgbi, 

JJryden. 

Ali'ke.  adx*  [from  a  and  llh^l    with 


has  the  quality  of  aliment ;  that  doea 
nourish  ;  that  docs  feed. 

The  sun,  that  light  imparts  to  all,  nceives 
From  all  his  aJimental  recompence, 
la  luimid  exhlQations,     Milton' i  Paradhi  Zoii, 
Except  they  be  watered  from  lugher  regk>ns, 
these  weeds  must  lose  their  aSmentai  sapi  and 
wither.  Bro^n, 

TW  industrious,  whien  the  sun  in  Leo  rid^ 
Forget  not,  at  the  foot  of  ev'ry  jjlant 
To  sink  a  circling  trench,  and  daily  poor 
A  just  supply  of  4/M»M/a/ streams, 
exhausted  sap  recruiting.  niKpt, 

Aliml'ntally.  adv,  [fttwn  aKmentaLj 
So  as  to  serve  for  nourishment. 

The  substance  of  gold  is  iimncible  by  thepow- 
er^Ilestheat,  and  that  not  only  alimentaityin  a  sub- 
stantial mutation,  but  alsomedicamentaUy  in  any 
corporeal  convession.  Brown's  Vwlgdr  Jbrronrs, 
Alime'ntariness.  n,  J,  [from  aUmen^ 
tary,"]  The  quality  of  being  alimentary* 
6r  of  affording  nourishment.  Diet. 

A 1 1 M  e'k  T  A  R  y .  adj.  [from  aiiment.^ 

1.  That  belongs  or  relates  to  aliment. 

The  solution  of  the  aliment  by  mastication  Is 
necessary ;  without  it,  the  aliment  could  not  be 
disposed  for  the  changes  which  it  recehres  as  it 
pssseth  tbrougji  the  aumentary  duct.   Arbmtbntt. 

2.  I'hat  has  the  quality  of  alithent,  or  the 
power  of  nourishing.     *^ 

I  do  mn  think  that  water  Bupdies  anlmalj^  or 

even  plams,  with  nourishment,  out  serves  wr  • 

Tchicfe  to  the  alimuttary  partkleS,  to  oonvey  and, 

distribute  thsm  to  thi^  several  paru  of  the  body. 

^y  on  tkt  CnaHotf 


All 

0£aSMumiary  roott,  some  are  pulpyjuidTefy 
nutritiout;  as  turnips  and  carrots.    'Fhese  have 

•  a  lattening  quality.  jirhuthm^i  om  Atime^u 
AtiMBNTA^TiOK.  n*  /•  [from  aliment. 1 
I.  The  power  of  affording  aliment ;  the 

'  qoality  of  nourishing. 
9.  The  etate  of  being  noartshed  by  asd- 

•  milation  of  matter  received. 

Plants  do  nourish;  inanimate  bodies  do  not: 
.tfiey  have  an  accretion,  but  no  aiimetttathn* 

BacMS  Natural  Hittvry, 

Alimo'nious,  adj.  [from  alimony.']  That 
(loes  liolirish,  a  word  very  little  m  use. 

I  The  plethora  renders  us  lean,  by  sufpressing 
^ur  spintSy  whereby  they  are  incapaciuted  of  di- 
gesting the  alimoiUMu  humours  intoflesh.  JTorvor. 

A^UMONY.  «.  J.  iaUnwmat  Lat.]  Ali" 
monj  signifies  that  legal  proportion  of 
the  husband's  estate^  which,  by  the  sen- 

.  tence  6f  the  ecclesiastical  couit,  is  aU 

'  lowed  to  the  wife  for  her  maintcnancCf 
upon  the  account  of  any  separation  from 
him,  provided  it  be  not  caused  by  her 

1  dopcmcnt  or  adultery.  Ayliffe. 

Before  they  settled  hands  and  hearts, 
.  Till  alimany  or  death  thcixf  parts.        HuXhra*. 
fifuQ.VAiiT.aJj\  {aliquantust  Lat.]  Parts 
.   of  a  number,  which,  however  repeated, 
will  n^cr  make  up  the  number  exactly  ; 
aS;  3  is  an  aliquant  of  lo,  thrice' 3  being 
9,  four  times  3  making  1%. 
A'l'i^uoT.  adj    [aliquot 9  Lat.]  Aliquot 
parts  pf  any  number  gr  quantity,  such 
;  ^8  will  exactly  measure  it  without  4ny 
remainder :  as,  3  is  an  aliquot  part  of 
la,  because,  being  taken  four  times,  it 
'    willjust  measure  it. 
A^^isH.    0/^'.     [from  ale^    Resemblhig 
ale ;  having  qualities  of  ale. 
6Qrring  it,  ana  beating  down  the  yeast,  gives 
'    it  the  sweet  alisli  taste.  Mortimer's  Huihamdrp, 

A'lituRE*.  «.  J.  [aUtur/i^  Lat.]  Nourish- 
ment. Dict^ 
A  L 1 ' V  E .  adj.  [from  a  and  /iir .  ] 
■I,  In  the  state  df  life  ;  not  dead. 

Nor  «-«U  tf/rwr,  nor  whoUv  dead  they  were, 
But  some  faint  si^ns  of  feeble  life  appear.  Dry^» 
Not  youthful  kings  in  buttle  seiz*d  altve^ 
.    Not  scornful  )over>  who  their  charms  survive. 

Pife, 

%.  In  a  figurative  sense,  unextinguished ; 

.    undestroyed ;  active  $  in  full  force. 

Those  good  and  learned  men  had  reason  to 
« ishy  that  their  proceedings  might  be  favoured, 
arid  the  good  affection  of  such  as  inclined  toward 
them  kept  ativt.  Hooker^ 

^.  Cheeriul ;  sprightly  j  fiill  of  alacrity. 
She  was  not  so  much  aiht  the  whole  day,  if 
she  slept  more  than  six  hours,  plarissa. 

4.  In  a  popular  s^nse,  it  is  used  only  to 
add  an  emphasis,  like  the  French  dis 
moftde ;  as,  the  bejt  man  alive ;  that  is, 

..  the  A<j/,.witb  an  emphasis^  Xhis  sense 
has  been  long  in  nse»  a)ui  was  once  ad- 
mitted into  serious  writings,  but  is  now 
merely  ludicroQSi  •• 
Aad  to  those  bretl^cn  said,  ris^j  rise  by-live^ 
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And  toto  htttle  do  yoanchres  address; 

For  yonder  conies  the  prowest  knight  alhoe^ 
Prince  Arthur,  flower  of  grace  aivl  nobilcss. 

Fairy  Q/ieen» 
The  carl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  the 
proudest  man  alive,  could  not  look  upon  the  de- 
struction ofmonarchywithany  pleasure.  Clartnd^ 
'  John  was  quick  and  understood  businesi,  but 
no  man  alive  was  more  careless  in  looking  into 
his  accounts.  Arhmthmt, 

A'l  k  ah  est,  n,  /.  A  word  used  first  by  Pa- 
racelsus and  adopted  by  his  followers,  to 
wgnify  an  universal  dissolvent,  or  liquor 
which  has  the  power  of  resolving  all 
things  into  their  first  principles. 

A i«  X  A  t  E^sc  KVT.adf.  [from  alkali.l  That 
has  a  tendency  to  the  properties  of  an 
alkali. 
'  All  anunal  diet  is  aUaleieeai  or  astl-acid. 

.      4rhttbn9t, 

AXKALI,  «.  J.  [The  word  alkali  comes 
*  from  an  herb,  called  by  the  Egyptians 
kaU\  by  us,  glass-wort.  This  herb  they 
burnt  to  ashes,  boiled  them  in  wat<r, 
and,  after  having  evaporated  the  water, 
there  remained  at  the  bottom  a  white 
&lt;  this  they  called  W  kalif  or  aUkaR, 
It  is  corrosive,  producing  putrefactiou 
in  animal  substances  to  which  it  b  ap- 
plied, jlrhutbnot  on  jilimentj.']  Any 
substance  which,  when  mingled  with 
acid,  produces  effervescence  and  fer- 
mentation. 
A'lxaltne.  adf.  [firom  alkali.^  That 
has  the  qualities  of  alkali. 
Any  watery  liquor  nill  keejp  any  animal  frum 


*    starving  very  long,  by.dUutmg  the  fluids,  Jiid 

coQsecmently  keeping  them  from  an  aUal'tr.e 

'    jtatc.  People  have  Uved  twenty-four  d^ys  up<»a 
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the  qualities   or   alkali;   impregiulcd 


nothing  but  water.  ~  Arbuthmet^ 

To  Alka'lizate.  v.  4.  [from  alkali.] 
To  make  bodies  alkaline,  by  changing 
their  nature,  or  by  mixing  alkalies  with 
them. 

A  L  K  a'l  I  z  a  T  E ,  adj.  [from  alkali. "]  Ha vf  ng 
the  qualiticj 
with  alkali. 

The  odour  of  the  filed  nitre  is  very  lan^d  ) 
but  that  which  it  discovers,  being  dissolved  to  hot 
iwiter,  is  different,  being  of  kin  t4>  that  of  other 
fUiaUxaU  salts.  Beyle. 

The  colour  iii  violets  in  their  syrup,  by  acid 
liquors,  turns  red,  and,  by  urinous  and  alkgli^ 
%ate^  turns  green .  NrtM^oit, 

A  t  K  A  L  rz  a't  I  o  n  .  ».  /.  [from  a/kali  J]  The 
act  of  alkalizating,  or  impregnating 
bodies  with  alkali. 

A'LKANET. ».  J,  lancbtua,  Lat.]  A  plant. 
This  plant  is  a  species  of  bugloss,  with  a 
red  root,  brought  from  the  southern 
parts  of  France,  and  used  in  medicine^ 

MWer. 

ALKEKE'NGL  n.  s.    A  medicinal  fruit 

or  berry,  produced  by  a  plant   of  the 

same    denomination;    popularly    also 

called  wnter^berry  :  the  plant  bears  ^ 

'    near  resemblance  to  9ol<idatft|  or  nights 


ibide)  wltfBceflisfreqimtlycalfodin- 
LattB  by  that  Qamc^  with  the  addition 
or  epithet  of  vejicarium,         Chamifert, 

JIKB'KMSS.  n.  j.  Id  medicme,  a  term 
•bormwed  fixim  the  Arabs,  denoting  a 
ireMirated  remedy,  of  the  consistence  of 
a  confection;  whereof  the  kermes  ber- 
ries are  the  basis.  The  other  ingredients^ 
arc  pippin^der,  rose-water,  «ugar, 
ambergrease,  musk,  cinnamon,  aloes- 
wood,  pearls,  and  leaf-gold;  but  the* 
sweets  areusually  omitted.  The  confeetio 
alkermej  is  chiefly  made  at  Montpelier. 
The  grain,  which  gives  it  the  denomina- 
tion, is  no  where  found  so  plentifully 
as  there.  Chambers. 

A\Aj.adj.  [xll,  aeal,  ealle,  alle,  Sax.  ott, 
Welsh;  al, Dutch  ;  alle,  Germ.oxof.] 

I.  Being  the  whole  number ;  every  one.  • 
Brutus  b  an  honourable  man; 
So  a»  thcTtf/^  aU  honounble  men.       SbaJts, 

To  graze  the  herb  all  leaving, 
DtvourVl  each  other.    Mikon*  Faradut  Lost. 
Tht  great  encoungement  d*  aii^  is  thernssur- 
ofaiul  ~ 


future  f  ewaiil.  TUUitui. 

u  Being  the  whole  Quantity ;  every  part. 
Six 4aj*  thou  tkalt  ubour,  and  do  a//  thy  yratk, 

Polkkal  ^(rm^T^  I  tsOce  to  be  ^  rijsht  of  mak- 
ing laws  with  penalties,  and  of  em{doying.the 
force  of  the  community  in  the  execution  of  such 
\xwtj  and  in  the  defence  of  the  commonwealth; 
Mul  mU  this  •nly^  for  the  public  goed.  Locke, 
3.  Xhe  whole  quantity^  applii-d  to  dura- 
rafiodof  tiihe. 

On  those  pastures  cheerful  spring 
jfli  the  year  doth. «r  and  sing ; 
And,  rejoicing,  smiles  to  see 
Their  green  hacks  w<tar  his  livery.       Craibav. 
4-  The  whole  extent  of  place. 

Gratiano  speaks  w  iowiite  deal  of  nothing, 
more  than  any  raai)  i|i  aU  Venice.    SbaJbpeare, 
Kvi»-  ad'v*  [See  Ax.L,  aJtjI\ 
I.  Quite  ;  completely. 

now  »  my  love  mil  readV  forth  to  come.  S^n, 
Know,  Rome,  that  all  alone  Marcius  did  hght 
Within  Corioti  gates.  Sbakspeare. 

rie  swore  soloud^ 
Tbatydi/amaz'd,  the  priest  let  nU  the  book. 

Sbaksptare* 
The  Saxons  couU  call  a  comet  a  faxed  star, 
which  is  «tf  one  with  stella  crinitMy  at  eometa^ 

Camden  t  Remaiftt. 
For  a  large  consdence  is  alt  one. 
And  signifies  the  same,  wi^  none.      Haiiihrm, 

Balm,  from  a  silver  boir  distili'd  around. 

Shall  etf  bedew  the  xoota,  and  scent  the  sacred 

ground-  .   .  Drydem. 

t  do  aot  remember  he  anywhere  mentions  ex- 

vressly  the  title  of  the  (|«t-born,  but  all  along  ' 

Keeps  himself  nnder  the  shelter  of  the  indefinite 

term,  heir.  Looke, 

lustice  may  be  ftirnished  out  of  fire,  as  tar  as 

her  sword  goes ;  and  courage  may  be  all  over  |i 

coneimied  blaze.  .  .  Addison: 

If  e'er  the  miser  durst  his  j^nhmgt  spare, 
He  thinly  spreads  thum  through  the  public 

9i|iiare, 
Where,  all  beside  the  nil,  rahcM  beggars  Hf , 
^  Aodfr^ai  each  otUer  catch  the  dolefulci;/.  <;tfy. 


A  L  E 

a.  Altopetlier ;  ^hoHy ;  without  any  other 
consideration. 

I  am  of  the  temper  of  most  kings,  who  low 

jto  be  in  debt,  are  all  for  present  moneyv  an 

.matter  how  they  pay  it  afterward.         Drydm- 

3.  Only  i  without  acLmission  of  any  thii^ 

.else* 

When  I  shall  wed. 
That  lord,  whose  hand  mu^  takt  my  plig^ 

shall  carry 
.'Half  my  love  with  him,  half  my  care  and  duty. 
Sure  I  snail  never  marry  like  my  sister. 
To  lav«  my  ftther  alL  Sbak^eare.  . 

4*  Although.  This  nense  ia  truly  Te^itp- 
,oick> .  but  now  obsolete. 

Do  you  not  think  th*accomplishment  of  it 
Sufficieotwotk  for  one  man's  simple  head* 
Ml  were  it  as  the  rest  but  simply  writ  ?  Spenser* 

5.  It  is  sometimes  a  word  of  emphagia^ 
nearly  the  same  vt\i\i  jtuU 

A  shepherd*  s  swain,  say,  did  thee  brings 
AH  as  his  straying  flock  he  fed ;  / 

And,  v/hen  his  honour  hath  thee  read. 
Crave  pardon  for  thy  hardyhead.  Sfesuer^s  P/uf. 

6.  It  was  anciently  in  English,  what  it  m 
now  in  the  other  Teutonick  dialectSy  a 
particle  of  mere  enforcement. 

ii»  bought  them«ape9G«  uU  too  dear. 

Saitjr  im  Shahpemf^ 
TeU  us  what  occasion  of  import 
Hath.a/^#P  ^S  deta^'d  you  from  your  wife* 
Shahpeartm 

I .  The  whole :  opposed  to  part,  or  nothing. 
And  will  she  yet  debase  ly;r  eves  on  me? 
On  nie,  whose  all  not  equals  Edward's  muiety? 

Sbaksp€art0 
Nought's  had,  air&s^tn, 
Wli^re  our  desire  is  got  without  content.  Siahn 

The  youth  shall  study,  and  no  more  engage 
Their  nattering  wishes  for  uncertain  ige  | 
No  more  with  fruitless  care,  and  cheated  strile, 
Chace  fleeting  pleasure  through  the  maze  of  life  ; 
Finding  the  wretched  all  they  here  can  have 
But  present  food,  and  but  a  ^ture  grave.  I*rwr, 
Our  all  is  at  stake,  and  irretrievably  loet,   if 
we  £iil  of  success.  Ad£smh 

a.  Every  thing. 

Then  shall  we  be.  nc\rs<ramm'd-— ^//  the 
better ;  we  shall  be  the  more  remarkable.  SlaJis^ 

Up  with  my  tent,  here  will  I  lie  to-night ; 
But  where  to-morrow  ?— Well,  alfs  one  for 
that.  Sbaksptare.. 

AU  the  titter,  Lentblus:  oiv  coming 
Js  not  £>r  salutation  ;,we  have  bus'uuss.  B,  ym. 
That  is»  every  thing  it  the  better^  the  samet 
the  fitter. 

Sosptre  aod  pQW*r,  thy  giving,  T  assume  : 
And  gU4  her  shall  resign,  when  in  the  end 
Thou  sholt  be  all  in  ally  and  1  in  thee. 
For  e^er ;  and  in  me  nil  whom  thou  lov*st.  Milt. 
They  that  do  not  keep  up  this  indiflTercnc/ 
for  all  but  truth,  nut  colout  ed  spectacles  bbfore 
iheix  eyes,  and  IocAl  through  false  glasses  Locke. 
3.  The  phrafe  and  all  \^  of  the  same  kuid. 
They  all  fell  to  work  at  the  roots  of  the  tree, 
and  left  it  so  little  foothold,  that  the  first  bUst 
.   of  wind  bud  it  flat  upon  the  ground,  nest « eagles, 
and  all.  L*Estran^f. 

A  torch,  muff andall^  goes  out  in  a  momciic, 
when  dipped  in  the  yapoui.  ^adifon. 


ALL 

^•.MU  ranch  used  in  compontion ;  bat, 

In  most  instances,  it  is  merely  arbitraiy ; 

ast  ^nU'CommoTtdrng,      Sometimes  the 

words  compounded  with  it  are  fixed  and 

classical;  ^^  almighty.   When  it  is  con- 

nected  with  the  participle,  it  seems  to 

be  a  noun :  as,  all-surround'mg :  in  other 

cases  an  adverb ;  as,  alUaccomplisbed^  or 

•completely   accomplished.     Of  these 

.  compounds,  a  small  part  of  those  which 

may  be  found  is  inserted. 

At-L-BSARiK^.  adj.  [from  all  and  hear^ 

s  That  bears  every  thing ;  omniparous. 

Thus  while  he  -^joke,  the  tovVetgn  pbnt  lie 

drew, 

IVliei'^  on  th*ai^i)far/«g-  eardi  unmark'dit  grew. 

ALi.-CHEERiKo.fliJ^-.[froma//andri&rrr.] 
That  gives  gayety  and  cheerfulness  to 
all.  ' 

Soon  as  tb«  at^eheering  sun 
Should,  in  the  farthest  east,  be^n  to  draw 
The  sliady  curtains  from  Aurora's  bed.     Shah, 
All-commanding,  adj.  [from  all  and 
'  command.']      Having   the    sovereignty 
over  all. 

He  now  sets  bef<ftr«  them  the  high  and  shining 
idol  of  glory,  the  uU»commanding  image  of  bri^t 
gold.  Raleigh. 

^LL-coMPOsiNO.fl^^.  [fromn/Zandfow- 
fose.l    That  quiets  all  men,  or  every 
*      thing. 

Wrapt  in  embo^r'rin^  shades  Ulysses  lies, 

His  woes  forgot !  bur  Pallas  now  addrest  " 

Tb  break  the  bands  c^  aU^omposingttA,    Po^, 

All-conquering^  42^*.  [from  all  and 

conquer,']    That  subdues  every  thing. 

Second  of  Satnn  sprung,  aU-rMqwerhg  death ! 
What  think'tt  tlwu  of  our  empire  now  IMUHn. 
ALL-coNsiJMiNG.«<(^'.[from  all BXid  ew' 
jume»]  That  consumes  every  thing. 
By  age  unbroke,--but  ait^eonsuming  care 
Destroys  perhaps  the  strength  that  Umc  would 
spare.  P^pc, 

AiL-DEvouRiNc.  adj.  [from  all  and 
devour.]    That  eats  up  every  thing. 

Secure  from  flames,  from  envy's  fiercer  rage, 
Destn:ctive  war,  and  a/l^Jcvouring  age.  Pofe, 
All-fours.  n.j  [from  all  and/our:]  A 
low  game  at  cards,  played  by  two ;  so 
named  from  the  loui*  particulars  by 
which  it  isreckoned>  and  which,  joined 
.  in  the  hard  of  cithct  of  the  parties,  arc 

said  to  make  all- fours. 
All  hail.  If.  j.  [from  all  Rnd  bail^  for 
health.]  All  health.    This  is  therefore 
not  a  compound,though  perhaps  usually 
reckoned  among  them  ;  a  term  of  salu- 
tation.    Salvff  or  jalvete. 
All  hail,  ye  fields,  whe«e  constant  peace  tt- 
tends! 
All  bail,  ye  sacred  solitary  grofres! 
,^^''^'A  ye  books,  my  troc,  my  real  friends, 
Whoscconver8atbnpic<se8andimproyes!fr«/ri&. 
All  hallow,   ^  «.  j.  [from  fl//and  hal- 
All  HAL10WS.3 /ccit,.]    AH  saints  day; 
the  first  of  November. 


ALL' 

AtL-HAtLOWK.  adj.  [from  i»//  and'  W. 

-/mv,  to  make  holy*]    The  time  about 

All  saints  day. 
Farewell,  thou  latter  spring!  fareweSt 

AlUhallown  sununer.     Sbaktjbtmre**  Htnry  xv, 
ALLHALLOWTIDEi|..j.  [SceALL-HAL- 

lown.]  The  term  near  All  saints,  or 

•  the  first  of  November. 

Cut  ofi*the  bough  about  Allballcfttrtkk^  m  the 

bare  place,  and  set  it  in  the  ground,  and  it  «t11 

growto  be  a  fair  tree  iti  one  jcai.Bae.  N.  HhK 

All-h«  AL.  n.  J.  [fanax,  Lat]  A  species 

ofircn<wort}  which  see. 
All-judging,  adj.  [from  all  said  judge.] 
That  has  the  sovereign  right  of  j  wig- 
ment. 

I  look  with  horrour  back. 
That  I  detest  my  w?ecched  self,  and  curse 
Mv  past  polluted  life.    AU^u^ug  Heaven, 
Who  ^nows  my  crimes,  has  seen  my  sorrow  for 
them.  Rwf€s  JoM  Share, 

Ai-L-KNOwiNG.  adj.  [from  tfi/andifaww.] 
Omniscient;  aQ-wise. 
Shall  we  repine  at  a  litde  misplaced  charity. 

•  we,  who  could  no  way  foresee  the  effect ;  when 
an  all'inowin^f  all-wise  Being  shofwers  down 
every  day  his  benefits  on  the  unthankfiil  and  un» 

.jdeserving?  .AUerhuryt^  SerwBwi. 

All-making.  adj.ifyom  all  and  maAe.] 
That  created  all ;  omnifick.  See  All- 
seeing. 
All-powerful,  adj.   [from    all   and 
powerful.]      Almi^ty;   omnipotent; 
.  possessed  of  infinite  power. 

O  all-foTva/ul  Being!  the  least  toetioa  of 
whose  will  can  (zeate  or  destroy  a  world,  p>ty 
us,  the  moinrnful  friends  of  thy  diseased  servant. 

Swi/i. 
All  saints  day.  n.  s.  The  day  on 
which  there  is  a  general  celebration  of 
the  saints;  the  first  of  November. 
All-seer.  ;».  J.  [from  <r//andj^.3     He 
that  sees  or  beholds  every  thing  ;  he 
whose  view  comprehends  ^1  things. 
That  high  AU-feer,  which  I  dallied  u'tth. 
Hath  tum'd  my  feigned  prayer  on  my  head. 
And  giv'nin  earnest  what  I  begg'diajeat.5^1. 
All-seeing.  adj.   [from    a//  and   see.] 
That  beholds  every  thing. 
The  same  First  Mover  certain  bounds  has 
plac'dy 
How  long  those  perishable  forms  shall  last ; 
'  'Nor  can  they  last  beyond  the  time  assig:i*d 

Bythata/Z-^crw/  and  Ai/-aMi//>/ mind.  Dryden, 
All  souls  day.  a.  i.  The  day  on  which 
supplications  are  made  for  all  souls  by 
the  church  of  Rome ;  the  second  of 
November. 
''  This  is  aU  tMils  %,  fellows,  is  it  not  ?«-— 
It  is  my  lord.— 

Why  thea  all  touU  day  Is  my  body's  doomsdan'. 

Shi»Jksf02re. 

All-sufficient,  i?^*,  [from  «// and  j«/^ 
Jicient  ]  Sufficient  to  every  thing. 

The  testinMinies  of  God  are  perfect^  Uie  testi- 
monies of  God  are  allsvffitiemt  uatoth«K«nd  fov 
which  they  were  give».  Jloahr. 

He  can  more  ms  empkgr  aU  fliur  pawes>i» 


ALL 

thtir  utBost  elevarivn;  for  lie  Is  evenr  way 
perfect  and  ali'-iufficunt,  Norris. 

ALL.wrsc.  a//,    [from    all  and   *wue.1 
Possest  of  infinite  wisdom. 
There  is  an  infinite,  eternal,  if/Mt^xfr  mind  go- 
vemiog  the  afiairs  of  the  world.  Sotttb, 

Supreme,  ail-xohe,  eternal  potentate ! 
Sole  author,  «ole  disposer,  of  our  fate !      Prior, 

AlLANTCns^  or  ALLjiNTO'WES. 
ju  /.[from  oXhAf  aguty  and  td^^  shape.] 
The  urinarv  tuaick  placed  between  the 
amnion  and  chorion,  which,  by  the  na- 
Tel  and  urachus,  or  passage  by  which 
the  urine  is  conveyed  from  the  infant  in 
the  womb,  receives  the  urine  that  comes 
out  of  the  bladder.  ^incj* 

to  ALLA'Y.  V.  a.  [from  allcyer^  FV.  to 
mts  one  metal  with  another  in  order  to 
coinage  :  it  is  therefore  derived  by,  some 
from  a  la  U'h  4Keording  to  law ;  the  quan- 
tity of  metals  being  mixed  according  to 
law :  by  others,  m>m  n/Zi^r,  to  unite : 
perhaps  from  aUoearty  to  put  together.] 

I.  To  mix  one  metal  with  another,  to 
make  it  fitter  for  coinage.  In  this  seneb 
most  authors  preserve  theoriginal  French 
orfhography,  and  write  allay.  See  Al- 

LOV. 

a.  To  join  any  thing  to  anoCber,  so  as  to 
abate  its  predominant  qualities.  It  is 
used  commonly  in  a  sense  contrary  to 
Jts  original  meaning,  and  is,  to  make 
sometlung  bad,  less  bad*  To  obtund ; 
to  repress;  to  abate. 

Being  brought  into  the  open  air, 
I  would  aliay  the^burning  quality 
Of  that  fell  poison.  Sbaksfegrt, ' 

No  friendly  o^et  shall  alter  or  alUy  that 
nncour,  that  freu  in  some  hellish  breasts,  which, 
upon  all  occa^ons,  will  foam  out  at  its  foul  mouth 
in  slander  and  invective.  Soiab. 

3-  To  quiet ;  to  pacify ;  to  repress.  The 
wofd,  in  this  sense,  I  think  not  to  be 
derived  from  the  French  allojer^  but  to 
be  the  English  word  lay^  with  a  before 
it,  according  to  the  old  form. 

If  bjr  your  art  you  have 
Put  the  wild  waun  in  thi»roar,ai/ajF  them.  Sbai, 
A  L  L  a' Y .  j».  /.  [alleys  Fr.] 
2.  The  metal  of  a  baser  kind  mixed  in 
coins  to  hankn  them,  that  they  may 
wear  less-  Gold  is  allayed  with  silver 
and  copper,  two  carats  to  a  pound 
Troy ;  silver  with  copper  only, -of  which 
eighteen  penny-weights  is  mixed  with  a 
poand.  Cowell  thinks  the  allay  is  added, 
to  countervail  the  chaige  of  coining ; 
which  might  have  been  done  only  by 
making  the  coin  less. 

For  lools  are  stubborn  in  their  way, 
As  coins  are  hardened  by  th*  allay.  Hud/brai, 
2.  Any  thing  which,  bein^  added,  abates 
the  predominant  oualities  of  that  with 
•which  it  is  mingled;  in  the  same  man- 
oer  at  the  admixtare' of  baser  metals 
allays  the  qualities  of  the  first  mass. 


ALL 

'  Dark  colours  easily  zmSu  a  senublc  allay^  by 
little  scattering  light.  Newton  s  Optteko. 

3.  Allay  being  taken  from  baser  jnetals» 
commonly  implies  something  worse  than 
that  with  which  it  is  mixed. 
The  joy  has  no  allay  of  jealousy,  hope,  ant 
£nr.  Rotcommom. 

Alla'yer.  «./.  [from  allay,'\  The  per- 
son or  thing  which  hasthe  power  or  qua- 
lity of  allaying. 

Phlegm  and  pure  blood  are  reputed  aUayers  of 
acrimony;  and  Avicen  countermands  letting 
blood  in  cholerick  bodies;  because  he  esteems 
the  Uood  zfrmnum  bilh,  or  a  bridle  of  gaU,  ob* 
tunding  iu  acrimony  and  fierceness.        Harvty. 
Alla^ymknt.  fi.j.  [from  aUa;[\  That 
which  has  the  power  of  allaying  or 
abating  the  force  of  another. 
-   tf  I  coold  temporise  with  my  affection, 
Or  brew  it  to  a  weak  and  eolder  palate. 
The  like  aliaywtaU  would  I  give  my  grieC  ^bak. 
All  EG  ACTION,  n.s.  [from  allege^ 
I.  Affirmation ;  declaration, 
a.  The  thing  allejged  or  affirmed. 

Hath  he  not  twit  our  sovereign  Udy  here 
.With  ignominious  words,  though  darkly  coucht  \ 
.  As  if  she  had  suborned  some  to  swear 
False  allegatlomsy  to  o'erthrow  hissute  ?  Sbahp,. 

3.  An  excuse ;  a  plea. 

I  omitted  no  means  to  be  Informed  of  my  er- 
rouss:  and  I  expect  not  to  be  excused  in  any 
negligence  on  account  of  youth,  want  of  leisure, 
or  any  other  kile  alLgationj.  PopCm 

To  ALLE'GE.  v. « .  ialUgo,  Lat.] 

X.  To  affirm ;  to  declare  ;  to  maintain. 

a.  To  plead  as  an  excuse,  or  produce  as 
an  areument. 

Surely  the  present  form  of  church-government 
is  such,  as  no  law  of  God,  or  reason  of  man» 
hath  hitherto  been  alleged. a[  force  sufficient  to 
prove  they  do  ill,  who,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  withstand  the  alteration  thereo£  Hooker, 
If  we  forsake  the  ways  of  grace  or  goodness, 
we  cannot  allege  any  cobur  of  ignorance,  or 
want  of  instruction ;  we  cannot  say  we  have  not 
learned  them,  or  we  could  not.  Sftat, 

He  hath  a  clear  and  full  view,  and  there  js  no 
more  to  be  alleged  iot  his  better  information. 


Alle'ge ABLE.  adj.  [from  alleged]    That 
may  be  alleged'. 

Upon  thu  interpretation  allmav  bo  solved  that 
is  aUegeable  egainst  it.  Brtnvns  ralgar  Erroare, 

Alle'^gbment.  n,  s.  [froma/A^tf.]  The 
same  with  alUgatkm.  Diet, 

All£^G£&.  n,s-  [irom  allege.']    Ue  that 
alleges. 

The  narrative,  if  we  believe  it  as  confidently 
as  the  famous  alUger  of  it,  Pamphilio,  appeara 
to  do,  would  argue,  that  there  is  no  other  prixH 
ciple  requisite,  than  what  may  result  from  the 
lucky  mixture  of  several  boflies.  Boyle, 

ALLt'GiANCE.  «.  J  [alUgeance^  Fr.]  The 
duty  of  subjects  to  the  government, 
I  did  pluck  allegianee  from  men*s  hearts, 
Loud  snouts  ana  saluutions  froih  their  mouths^ 
Even  in  the  presence  of  the  crowned  king.  SbaM, 

We  charge  you,  on  allegtanee  to  ourselves. 
To  hold  your  slaughtering  hands,  and  keep  tho 
peace*  ^bohfuir^^ 
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*  The  house  of  commoDs,  to  whom  every  day 
petitions  are  directed  by  the  several  counties  of 
Engbmd,  professins  all  aUfgiante  to  theln,  go*, 
vein  abiotutely ;  the  lords  ooncurriiigf  or  rather 
submitting,  to  whatsoever  is  l^tcmeiLCiaremd0/l, 

A  L  L  ft'G  I A  K  T .  <«^.  [from  aiUgfJl  Loyal  \ 
oonformable  to  the  duty  of  aiUgianu, 
Not  used. 

For  your  great  graces 
Heap*d  upon  me,  poor  undesi:rver«  I 
CaA iiothing  rcudcr  but aiUfr'umt  thanks, 
M>  prayVfc  to  heaven  for  you.  Sbaiifieare, 

ALLboo'HiCAL.>  auj.    [from    aiirgory,'] 

Allego'hick.    \  AfttT  the  manner  of 
an   allegory  ;    not  real ;     not  literal ; 
mystical. 
A  kingdom  they  portend  thee  \  but  what  king- 
dom* 
Real  Of  ellegerifky  I  discejn  not.  Milton. 

When  our  Saviour  said,  in  an  aliegorktt  and 
fuysiical  sense,  J:l»cqpt  ye  eat  the  iiesh  of  the 
Son  of  Mail,  p^d  it'mk  his  bloud,  ye  have  no 
life  in  you;  thehearersundemoodhun literally 
and  grossly.  Beut'^y, 

The  epithet  elf  Apollo  for  shooting,  is  capable 

.  of  t^'p  applications;  one  literal,  in*  respect  ,of 
die  darts  and  bow,  the  ensigns  of  that  cod ;  the 
other  allegorical^  in  regard  to  the  rays  of  the  svn. 

Ali.ego'rically.  adv.  \^om alieg^rj.'] 
After  an  allegorical  manner. 

Virgil  often  nukes  Iris  the  messci)gcr  of  Juno; 
cUfVorically  taken  for  the  Jir.  Peatham. 

The  placeis  to  be  understood  alltgorhally;  and 
what  is  thus  spoken  by  a  Phxactan  with  wisdom, 
is,,  ^  the  poet,  applied  to  the  goddess  of  it. 

s.      *  Pope. 

Allego'ric ALNESS.  If.  s.  ['from  aiie- 
gmca/,'j  The  quality  of  being  allegori- 
cal. JJrct. 
To  A'LLEGORiZE.  V.  a.  \from  all^gofj.li 
To  turn  into  allegory ;  to  form  an  alle- 
gory ;  to  take  in  a  sense  not  literal. 

He  hath  very  wittily  aUegorii^  this  tree,  -al- 
lowing his  supposition  of  the  tree  itself  to  be 
true.  Raleigh, 

Assome  would a4^<j^rf8r  these  signs,  soothers 

would  confine  them  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 

.  salem.  Burnet* a  Tbtory. 

An  alchymist  shall  reduce  divinity  to  the 
maxims  ot  his  laboratory,  explain  morality  by 
sal,  sulphur,  and  mercury;  and  alle^orizt  the 
scripture  Itself,  and  the  sacred  mysteries  thereof, 
ii)to  the  jphilosDpher's  stone.  Locke. 

A'LLEGORY.  ».  5.  [«xx»,yo?f«  ]  A  figu- 
rative discourse,  in  which  somethmg 
, '  other  is  intended,  than  is  cotitained  in 
the  words  literally  taken  ;  as,  luealth  is 
the  daughter  of  diUgencey  ond  (be  parent  of 
authf^ritv. 
Neither  must  we  draw  out  our  oUegory  too 

.  long,  lest  either  we  make  ourselves  obscure,  orfall 
into  aiiectation  vhich  is  (rhildish.^  Ben  JoMon, 
This  word  nympha  meant  nothing  else  out,  by 
alle^roryy  the  vegetative  humour  or  moisture 
that  quickcncth  and  giveth  life  to  trees  and 
flowers,  whereby  ihcy  grow.  Peacham. 

ALLhJGRO.  n.  s.  A  word  denoting  one  of 
the  six  distinctions  of  time.      It  ex- 

.   presses  a  spri^jhtly  motion,  the  quickest 

\ 
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of  all,  except  Presto.  It  originally  meai^s 

gi^'f  as  in  Milton.  « 
ALLELU^AH.    n.   s.     [This   word   is 
.  falsely    written    for  ILdUlkjab^    JHil 

and  TV.']    A  word  of  spiritual  exnlta- 

tion,  used  in  hymns ;  it  signifies,  Ptaise 

Cod. 
Me  will  set  his  tongue  to  those  pious  divine 

strains,  which  may  be  a  proper  pneludium  to 

those  aiUtujabt  he  hopes  eternally  to  an^ 

Gavertumeut  rfibaVTmg^, 

ALLBMA'NDE.    n.  s.    [Ital.]    A  grave 
.  kind  of  musick.  BkU 

To  ALLE'A'^IATE.  v.  a*  [a//«v,Lat.] 
I.  To  piake  light;  to  ease ;  to  soften. 
I'hc  pains  taken  in  the  speculative,  wHU  mucli> 
alleviate  me  iu  describing  thepractic  part.  Har, 
,  Most  of  the  distempers  are  tne  effcctsof abased 
plenty  and  luxury,  and  must  not  be  charged 
*  upon  our  Maker ;  who,  not«*ithstanding,  hath 
provided  excellent  mcdidnes  to  alleviate  those 
evils  which  we  bring  upon  ourselves.     Btntiey. 
a.  To  extenuate,  or  soften ;  a^  be  cUu- 
r  ifiAtes  his  fault  by  an  excuse. 
AtLEViA^TXOK*.  H.  j,[komalirviat€.'] 
I.  The  aa  of  making  light,  of  allaying,  or 
.extenuating. 

All  apologies  for,  and  alitnatioeu  of  £i\ilts, 
though  they  are  the  heighu  of  humanity,  yet 
they  are  not  the  favours,  but  the  duties,  of 
friendship.  Smith. 

1.  That  by  which  any  pain  is  eased,  or  fkult 
extenuated. 

Thb  lossof  oae^fifth  of  their  income  wilt  sit 
heavy  on  them,  who  dull  feel  it,  without  the 
alleviatiaa  KiSviky  profit.  JLoekt. 

A'l  l  e y  .  ».^.   [a//p#,  Fr.] 
I.  A  walk  in  a  garden. 

And  all  within  were  walks  and  mOeyi  wide. 
With  footing  worn,  and  leading  inwazd  far. 

S^ptmer. 

Where  alleys  are  close  travelled,  the  earth 

putteth  forth  the  first  year  knor|rass,  and  after 

spiregrass.  BaaomU  Natmrml  HiHory. 

Yonder  0//»xgreen» 
Our  walk  at  noon,  witn  branches  overgrown. 

ATittam., 
Come,  my  fair  love,  our  morning's  task  we  lose  ; 
Some  labour  ev'n  the  easiest  life  would  choose  : 
Ours  is  not  great ;  the  dangling  boughs  to  crop. 
Whose  too  luxuriant  growth  our  a/Z^stop.  DryA 
The  thriving  plants,  ignoble  broomsticks  maH^ 
Now  sweep  those  all^  they  were  born  to  diade. 

J^ape. 

1.  A  passage  ia  towns  narrower  than  a 
street 

A  back  friend,  a  shoulder-clapper,  one  that 
commands  the  passages  daUejt,  creeks,  and  nar- 
row lanes.  ShaArpe^rc. 

Alli^ance.  n.  s.  [alliance^  Fr.] 

I.  The  state  of  connection  with  another 
by  confederacy ;  a  league.  In  this  sense, 
our  histories  of  queen  Anne  mention 
the  grand nlli once . 

%.  Relation  by  marriage. 

A  bloody  Hymen  shall  th"  alliance  join 
Betwixt  the  Tro>n  and  th*  Ausontan  line.  Ihyd:. 

3.  Relation  by  any  form  of  kindred. 
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For  my  father's  sak^e, 
'  AaAfcralBaiue  sake,  declare  the  cauae 
Af  r  fiKber  km  his  head!  Sbahfearu 

Adrastus  soon  with  gods  averse  shall  jota 
In  dire  dUisttcf  with  the  Theban  line ; 
Theofe  strife  shall  ri:s^,  aod' mortal  war  succeed. 

Pope, 

4.  The  act  of  formiog  or  contracting  re- 
lation to  another ;  the  act  of  making  a 
confederacy. 

Dorset,  your  son,  that  with  a  fearful  soul 
Leads  dacontented  steps  in  foreign  soil, 
Hiis  fair  aiiiance  quickly  shall  cau  home 
To  high  promotions,  Shahfeare* 

5.  The  persons  allied  to  each  other. 

I  «^9uld  not  boast  the  greatness  of  my  father, 

'  But  point  oat  new  slHancp/  to  Cato.      AdJhon, 

AtLi'cf  ENC  Y.  n.  s.  [alttcwy  lot.  to  cnticc 

or  draw. ]    The  power  of  attracting  any 

thing ;  magnetism  $  attraction. 

The  feigned  central  alUcitmtH  is  but  a  word, 

aod  the  manner  of  it  still  occult.  CUnvUlc, 

To  AXLIGATE.    v.    a.    [nWgo,  Lat.] 

To  tie  one  thing  to  atiother ;    to  unite. 

Allig ACTION,  n.  J.  [from  «///^/j//'.l 

i.  The  act  of  tying  together ;  the  state  of 

being  so  tied. 
1.  The  arithmetical  rule  that  teaches  to  ad- 
just the  price  of  compounds^  formed  of 
seyeral  ingredients  of  different  value. 
Alliga'tor.  w.  /.  The  crocodile.  This 
X  name  is  chiefly  used  for  the  crocodile  of 
Amci;ica,  between  which,  and  that  of 
Africa,  naturalists  have  laid  down  this 
difference,  that  one  moves  the  upper 
aod  the  other  the  lower  jaw  ;  but  this 
is  now  known  to  be  chimerical,  the 
lower  jaw  being  equally  moved  by  both. 
SceCaocoDiLE. 

In  Us  needy  shop  a  tonoise  hung. 
An  sOifator  stuff  d,  and  other  skins 
Of  ill-snap*d  lidies  Sb€ihpeare, 

Aloft  in  rows  laue  pop{)v-heads  were  strung. 
And  here  a  scaly  aUlgator  nung.    Garth* t  Ditp, 
A'llicatvrs.  X.  /.  [from  alitgaie.'\  The 
Itiik,  or  ligature,  by  which  two  things 
are  joined  together.  DUt. 

Alli'sion.  n.  1.  \aliiH9y  alkium^  Lat.] 
The  act  of  striking  one  thing  againsjt 
another. 

There  have  not  been  any  islands  of  note,*  or 
considerable  extent,  torn  and  cf?t  oft*  from  the 
contment  by  earthquakes,  or  severed  from  it  by 
the  bcasterous  aUuion  of  the  sea.  JVoothvard. 
Al L  IT  K  R  a't  I  o .V .  ;7.  /.  [ii  J  and  Utera^  Lat.] 
Of  what  the  critics  call  alliteration^  or 
beginning  of  several  words  in  th^  same 
verK  with  the  same  letter,  there  are 
.  instances  in  the  oldest  and  best  writers^ 
as,  '  ^ 

Bchemeth  biggest  bom.  Milton  s  ?.  Loit. 
Alloc a'tion.  «,/.  [^altoco,  Lat*] 
I.  The  act  of  putting  one  thiijfg  to  an- 
other. 
!•  The  admission  of  an  article  in  reckbn- 
%  iogy  aqdadditJoQofjt  to  the  account.. 
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z'.  An  aHoTi^nce  made  upon  an  AccotfHt  % 

a  term  used  in  the  Exchequer.  Cbnmbtvs. 

ALlocu'tiok.  «.  j.  \allocutioi  t^t. ]  The 

act  of  speaking  to  another. 
Allo'dial.  adj.  (from  allodium.'^  Held 
without  any  acluiowledgment  of  supe- 
riority ;  not  feudal ;  independent. 
ALLC/J^IUM,  n.  s.    [A  word  of  very  un- 
certain derivation,  but  most  probably 
of  German  originaL]  A  possession  held 
ib  absolute  independence,  without  any 
^.cknowledgment  of  a  lord  paramotint* 
It  is  opposed  to  fee^  otfeudum^  which 
intimates  some  kind   of  dependence. 
There  are  no  allodial  lands  in  En^and, 
all  being  held  either  mediately  orimme- 
diately  of  the  king. 
Al lo'n  g  e  .  n-  s.  [al/oftgtf  Fr.  ] 
I  A  pass  or  thrnst  with  a  rapier,  so  called , 
fron)  the  lengthening  of  the  space  taken  ^ 
up  by  the  flncer. 
a.  It  is  likewise  takeii  for  along  rein,  when 

the  horse  is  trotted  in  the  hand. 
TV  Allo'o.  v,a.  [This  word  is  generaUf 
^oke  i?al/oo9  and  is  used  to  dogs,  when 
they  are  incited  to  the  chacc  or  battle ; 
it  is  commonly  imagined  to  come  froni 
the  Trench  allonj  ;  perhaps  from  aUio^ 
.  look  all ;  showing  the  object.]  To  «ct 
on  J  to  incite  a  dog,  by  crying  allot, 

v<<//»»,thyfurim»  mastiff;  bid4iimvei  ♦ 
The  noxious  herd,  and  print  itpoB-tbeir  ears 
A  sad  memorial  of  their  past  offence.     PHrtfr* 
A'lloquy.  n.s.  lalloqtdum,  Lat."]    The 
act  of  speaking  to  another;  address; 
conversation. 
T4>  ALLOT.  V.  ^^  [from  /o/.] 
I.  To  distribute  by  lot 
a.  To  grant. 

-  Five  days  we  do  allot  thee  for  prorisiaiiy    * 
To  shield  thee  from  disasters  of  the  world; 
And  on  the  sixth  to  turn  thy  hated  back 
Upon  our  kingdom.       Shnhpeares  Ki/ig  Lear* 

I  shall  deserve  my  fate,  if  I  refuse 
That  happy  hour  which  heaven  a^Utt  to  poKeJ 
'       Drjdau 
3.  To  distribute ;  to  parcel  out :  to  give 
each  his  share. 

Since  feme  was  the  only  end  of  all  their  stu- 
dies, a  man  cannot  be  too  scrupulous  in  alkttvtg 
them  their  due  ponion  of  it.  TatUr, 

Allo'tmeht.  n  J.  [from  11//0/.] 
I.  That  which  is  allotted  to  any  one ;  the 
part,  the  share,  the  portion  granted. 
There  can  be  no  thought  of  security  or  quiet 
-    in  thU  world,  but  in  a  resignation  to  rhe  allat* 
menis  of  God  and  nature.  VRstroAge, 

Though  it  is  otir  duty  to  submit  with  patience 
to  more  scanty  allotmentjy  yet  thus  much  we 
may  reasonably  and  lawfully  ask  of  God.  R^gert. 
t.  Part  appropriated. 

It  is  bud  out  into  a  nove  for  fruits  and  shade, 
a  vineyard,  and  an  al^tmeta  for  oUves  and  herbs* 

BroMte, 

Allo^TTSRF.  If./,  [from  allot,']     That 
whi^  18  gvaoted  to  any  partijcular  per- 
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•on  in  a  distnbutioii.  See  Al LOTMB VT. 

A  now  me  such  exercises  as  may  become  a 

gentlemaoy  or  pve  me  the  poor  aUottery  my  fa* 

ther  teft  me  by  testament.  Sbahfeare, 

To  ALLO'W.  -J.  tf.  [ailouer^   Fr.  from 

allaudare<t  Lat,] 
X.  To  admit ;  as,  to  allvo}  a  position  ;  not 
to  contradict ;  not  to  oppose. 

llie  principles  which  aU  mankind  attfnn  for 
true,  are  innate;  those  that  men  of  right  reason, 
admit,  are  the  principles  uUvwid  by  ail  mao- 
kind.  .  Luke, 

Thepemrer  of  musick  all  our  hearts  allow; 
And  wnatTimotheus  was,  is  Dryden  now.  PSfe, 

That  some  of  the  Presbyterians    declared 

openly  against  the  king*s  murder,  I  aUvw  to  be 

true.  Stvift* 

%,  To  justly ;  to  maintain  as  right. 

The  pow'rs  above 

^//Wtr  obedience.  Sbakspmn, 

The  Lord  allowetb  the  righteous.  .        JBihle, 

3.  To  grant ;  to  yield ;  to  own  any  one's 
title  to. 

We  will  not,  in  civility,  alloiv  too  much  sin- 
cerity to  the  professions  df  most  men ;  but  think 
their  actions  to  be  interpreters  of  xheir  thoughts. 

,  Locke*  ' 

I  shaU  be  ready  to  tUloxo  the  pope  as  little 
power  here  as  you  please.  Swrfi. 

4.  To  grant  license  to ;  to  permit. 

Let  s  follow  the  old  earl,  and  get  the  beldam 
To  lead  him  where  he  would ;  hb  roguish  madness 
AlUwt  itself  to  any  thing.  Sbakspeare, 

«  But,  as  we  were  aUenoed  of  Ood  to  be  put  in 
trust  with  the  gospel,  even  to  we  speak,  not  as 
pleating  men,  but  God,  which  trietn  our  hearts. 

1  Tbeiu 

They  referred  all  laws,  that  were  to  be  passed 

in  Ireland,  to  be  considered,  corrected,  and  a/- 

.  lowedy  lirst  by  the  state  of  Engbnd.        Dalies. 

5.  To  give  a  sanction  to ;  to  authorize. 

There  is  no  slander  in  an  alUwyfooi.  Shake, 

6.  To  give  to ;  to  pay  to. 

Ungrateful  then!  if  we  no  tears  allnv 
To  him  that  gave  us  peace  and  empire  too.  Wal, 

7.  To  appoint  for ;  to  set  out  to  a  certain 
use ;  as,  he  allowed  bis  son  the  third 
part  of  his  income. 

8.  To  make  abatement,  or  provisios ;  or 
to  settle  any  thing,  with  some  conces- 
sions or  cautions  regarding  something 
else. 

If  we  consider  the  different  occasions  of  an- 
~  cient  and  modem  medals,  we  shall  find  they  both 
agree  in  recording  the  great  actions  and  successes 
in  war ;  attvwinr  still  for  the  different  ways  of 
making  it,  and  ue  circumstances  that  attended 
it.     '  .  jidditon, 

Al  lo'w  able.  adj.  [from  oUwv"] 
I.  That  may  be  admitted  without  contra- 
diction. 

It  is  not  allowable^  mbax  is  observable  in 
many  pieces  of  Raphael,  where  Magdalen  is 
represented  before  our  Saviour  "washing  his  fret 
on  hex  knees;  which  will  not  consist  with  th^ 
text.  Bmvnt  Vttlgar  ^rtouru 

ft.  That  is  permitted  or  licensed  ;  lawful ; 
not  forbidden. 

bi  actions  of  this  sort,  the  li^ht  of  nature 
alone  may  discover  ths(  which  vk  j|n  ikt  aight  of 
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CkAalUwaUe.  Hoiiir. 

I  was,  by  the  freedom  aUvwaUe  amoiK  frieads, 
tempted  to  vent  my  tkbughts  with  nc^ence. 

Boyle, 

Reputation  becomes  a  signal  and  a  very  pecu- 
liar blessing  to  magistrates ;  and  the'ur  pursuit  of 
It  is  not  only  allowable  but  laudable.  Atteriury, 
Allo'^wablsness.  If.  J.  [from  allows 
able.'\  The  quality  of  being  allowable ; 
lawfulness^  exemption  from  prohibition. 

Lots,  u  to  their  nature,  use,  and  alUnoahU* 
nessi  in  matters  cf  recreation,  are  indeed  im- 
pugned by  some,  though  better  defended  by 
others.  Souil/s  Senkom, 

AlloVancr.  «.  s.  [from  a//o*w'] 
I.  Admission  without  contradiction. 

That  which  wisdom  did  first  begin,  and  hath 
been  with  good  men  long  continued,  challeneeth 
tallozvance  of  them  that  succeed,  although  it  fueal       I 
for  itself  nothing.  .      Hooter^ 

Without  the  notion  and  tf//«fptfffc«  of  spirits,    • 
our  philosophy  will  b*  lame  and  defeaive  hi  one 
main  part  of  it.  Loeie,       \ 

ft.  Sanction  ;  license ;  authority. 

You  sent  a  large  commission  to  condude. 
Without  the  king's  will,  or  the  state's  aA^«i*tt^ 
A  league  between  his  Highnessand  Ferran.  SbaL 

3.  Pel-mission ;  freedom  from  restraint. 

They  should  therefore  be  accustomed  berime      | 
to  consult  and  make  use  of  their  reason,  before 
they  give  aUoruanee  to  their  inclinations.  Locke, 

4.  A  settled  rate,  or  appo'mtment,  for  any     ] 
use. 

The  victual  in  plantations  oajjax  to  be  ex- 
pended almost  as  m  a  besieged  town ;  that  is, 
with  certain  allowoMee.  Baeca, 

And  his  alloroanee  was  a  continual  allowance 

flven  him  of  the  kmg ;  a  daily  rate  for  every 
ay  all  his  life.  2  Jp*^'* 

5.  Abatement  fix)m  the  first  rigour  of  a    ! 
law  or  demand. 

The  v^ole  poem,  though  written  in  bcrolc 
verse,  is  of  the  Pindaric  nature,  aS  well  in  the 
thought  as  the  expression ;  and,  as  such,  requires 
the  same  grains  of  allovuuice  for  it.  Dryden, 

Parents  never  give  allvwameee  for  ^n  innocent 
passion.-  Swfi. 

6.  Established  <:haracter  ;  repntatioii. 

His  bark  i^  stoutly  timberM,  and  his  pd3ot 
Of  very  expert  and  approved  allvwamem  Sbgktf, 

Allo'y,  If.  /.  [Sec  Aliay.] 

t.  Baser  metal  mixed  in  coinage. 

That  predse  weight  and  finenest,  by  Ww  ap-   ! 
propriated  to  the  piec^  of  each  denomination, 
15  called  the  standard.    Fme  silver  is  silver  with- 
out the  mixture  of  bny  baser  metaL     AUoy  is 
baser  metal  mixed  with  it.  Lo<if. 

Let  another  piece  be  coined  of  the  same  weiglit, 
wherein  half  the  silver  b  taken  out,  »nd  copper, 
or  other  a//oy,  put  into  the  place,  it  wib  be 
worth  but  hatt  as  much;  for  the  value  of  the 
edhy  is  »  inconsiderable  as  not  to  bfe  reckoned. 

Lmkr. 
ft.  Abatement;  diminution. 

The  pleasures  of  sense  are  probafchr  relished  br 
beasts  m  a  more  exquiste  degree  than  they  a&e 
b^  men;  for  they  taste  them  sincere  and'p^^ 
without  mixture  or  atity,  jitUrbury. 

Allvbk'scency.    n.  s.    [aliu^jcetttia^ 
Lat.]  WlllingiieBS ;  content. '  |>r>f. 

r#'ALL0^fiE.-v.  »*  £«^adW  L«t-] ,  T« 
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Jure  wme  reference  to  a  things  ^tfaout 
the  direct  mention  of  it ;  to  hint  at ;' 
to  insinuate.  It  is  used  of  persons ;  as, 
.  be  aliades  'to  an  old  stQry  j  or  of  things, 
»f  the  iampQOH  alludes  to  hu  mothers 
fadtt. 

These  speeches  of  Jerom  and  Chrysostom  do 
teem  to  tUvd<  unto  such  ministeml  g«imen(s  as 
were  then  in  use.  Hwktr. 

True  it  is,  that  many  things  of  this  nature  be 
vMadei  unto,  yea,  many  things  declared.  HMieri 
Then  just  proportions  were  uken,  and  every 
thing  pbced  by  weight  and  measure:  and  this 
I  doubt  not  yf9s  that  aitifidal  structure  here  a/- 
U/to.  Burnet's  Theory, 

ALiv^maoK.  n.  s.  [a/iumer^  Fr.  to 
light.]  One  who  colours  or  paints  upon 
paper  or  parchment  $  because  he  gives 
graces,  light,  and  ornament,  to  the  let- 
ters or  figures  coloured. .  Ctf^u^//. 
To  ALLU'RE.  v.  a.  \_/rurery  Fr.  Zoom/, 
Dutch ;  belae^en,  Sax.]  To  entice  to 
any  thing  whether  good  or  bad  ;  to 
draw  toward  any  thine  by  enticement. 
Unto  laws  that  men  make  lor  the  benefit  of 
men,  it  hath  seemed  always  needful  to  add  re- 
wards, which  may  inore  aUur*  unto  good>  than 
any  hardness  deterrethfrom  It ;  and  punishments, 
which  may  more  deter  from  evil,  than  any 
sweetness  thereto  alturttb.  Hooker, 

The  golden  sun,  in  splendour  llkest  heav*n, 

AUur*d  his  eye.  Milton  s  Paradise  IsOtt, 

Each  fhtt'rmg  hope,  and  each  aiiurinp  yoy, 

LyttUton, 
Allu're.  n.  J,  [from  the  verb  a/ittre.'} 
Something  set  up  to  entice  birda,  or 
other  things,  to  it.  We  now  write  7«r?. 
The  rather  to  train  them  to  bis  allitre^  he  told 
them  both  often»  and  with  a  vehement  voice, 
how  they  were  over-topped  and  trodden  down 
by  gentlemen.  Howard, 

Allu'rement.  «.  j.  [from  fl//«mj  That 
which  allures,  or  has  the  force  of  al- 
luring ;  enticement ;  temptation  of 
pleasure. 

Against  a/Urematt,  custom,  and  a  world 
Ol&nded;  fearless  of  reproach,  and  scorn, 
Or  violence.  JParadist  Lost, 

—Adam,  by  his  wife's  d/vrf mm/  fell 

Paradise  Regained, 
To  shnn  th*  allurement  is  not  hard 
To  minds  reaoiv'd,  iore^'ara'd,  and  w«U.  pre- 
pared ;  * 
9at  wond'rous  difficnk,  when  oace  beset. 
To  tt-urgle  through  the  straits,  and  break  th' 
iavdrving  net.                                  Dryden. 
Allu'rer.    «.  J.   [from   a/Zure^'*    The 
person  that  allures ;  enticer ;  inveiglcr. 
Al  L^j'Ri  N  G  L  Y .  aJv,  [from  allure^  In  an 

alluring  manner  ;  enticingly. 
Allu'rikgnkss.  n.  i.  [nrom  aliurin^^ 
The  quality  of  alluring  or  enticing  ;  in- 
vitation ;  temptation  by  proposing 
pleasure. 
Aliu'sion.  «.  /.  [ailusiQy  Lat.]  That 
which  is  spoketf  with  reference  to 
something  supposed  to  be  already 
ktfown^  and  therefore  not  exprcs^d  i 
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a  hint ;  an  implication.    It  has  the  ftar- 
ticle  to. 

Here  ^re  manifest  aUusioks  and  foomeps  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  earth,  as  it  was  in  the 
dcluee,  and  will  be  in  its  last  ruin.         ,  J2»r«^ 

Tnis  last  allusion  gall'd  the  panther  moref 
Because  indeed  it  rubb'd  upon  the  sore.   Ihryd. 

Expressions  now  out  of  use,  <i//tfiidai/o  customs 
lost,  to  us,  and  various  particularities^must  needs 
continue  several  passages  in  the  ddrL  Locke, 
Allu'sive.  «4r.  [a//udof  a/ltuuntj  Lai,"] 
Hinting  at  something  not  fully  ex- 
pressed. » 

Where  the  ex presston  in  owt  place  is  plain,  and 
the  sense  affixed  to  it  agreeable  to  the  proper  fbrce 
of  the  words,  and  no  negative  objeaion  requires 
us  to  depart  from  it ;  and  the  expression,  m  the 
other,  is  figurative  or  allusive^  and  the  doctrine 
deduced  from  it  liable  to  great  objections ;  it  is 
reasonable,  in  this  latter  place,  to  restrain  the  ex- 
tent of  the  figure  and  allusion  to  a  con^^istency 
with  the  former.  Rovers*  Sermons, 

ALLU'sivfcLY.ii//'i;.  [from  a/Jujive.'}   In 
an  allusive  manner :  by  implication ;  by 
.  insinuation. 

The  Jewish  nation',  that  rejected  and  cruci- 
fied him,  within  the  compass  of  one  generation, 
were,  according  to  his  prediction,  destroyed  by 
the  Romans,  and  preyed  upon  by  those  eagles 
(MaH.  xxiv.  *28.),  by  which,  allusively ,  are  noted 
the  Roman  armies,  whose  ensign  was  the  eagle. 

Hammond, 

Allu'sivekess.  If.  s,  [from  aJ/tuivc.'] 
The  quality  of  being  allusive. 

Al  lu'v ion.  n.  s,  [_alluvio^  Lat] 

X.  The  Carrying  of  any  thing  to  something 
else  by  the  motion  of  the  water. 

a.  The  thing  carried  by  water  to  some- 
thing else. 

The  civil  law  gives  the  owner  of  land  a  ri^ht 
to  that  increase  which  arises  from  alluvion,  which 
is  defined  an  insensible  increment*  brought  by 
the  wat^r.  Gnoe/L 

Allu'vious.  adj.  [from  aUwvion, ]  That 
18  carried  by  water  to  another  place^  and 
lodged  upon  something  else. 

To  ALLY'.  V.  a.  [a/lier,  Fr.] 

I.  To  unite  by  kindred,  friendship,  or 
confederacy. 

All  these  septs  are  allied  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  North,  so  as  there  is  no  hope  that  they  will 
fofcr  serve  faithfully  against  them.         Sfeneer, 
'  Wanes,  frailties,  passions*  closer  still  W/jr 
Th|C  common  inf  rest,  or  endear  tlie  tye.  Pope. 

To  the  sun  ally*d. 
From  him  the^  draw  the  animating  ^e.Tbomeoiu 

%,  To. make  a  relation  between  two  things, 
by  similitude,  or  resemblance,  or  any 
other  means. 

Two  lines  are  indeed  remotely  allied  to  Vir* 
^'s  sense ;  but  they  are  too  like  the  tenderness 

.     of  Ovid.  DryJem, 

Ally'.  ».  j.  [allity  Fr.]  One  united  by 
some  means  of  connexion ;  as,  maniage, 
friendship,  confederacy. 

He  in  court  stood  on  his  oxvn  feet ;  for  the 

most  of  his  allies  rather  leaned  upon  him  than 

^lored  him.  IVutten, 

We  could  binder  the  accession  of  Holland  to 
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ftmte,  eiAer  as  sulgeco,  with  ffcat  iminvfu* 
ties  for  the  encouragement  of  trade,  or  as  an  in- 
fenour  and  depeodent^i/jf  under  tlieir  protection. 

Temfle, 

jULMAC/TNTAR.  n.  s.  [An  Arabick 
wordy  written  variously  by  various  au- 
thors ;  by  D*Herbelot,  almocantar ;  by 
others,  almucantar^  A  circle  drawn 
parallel  to  the  horizon.  It  is  generally 
used  in  the  plural,  and  means  a  series  of 
parallel  circles  drawn  through  theseveral 
degrees  of  the  meridian- 
Almaca'ntar's  Staff.  «. j.  An  instru- 
ment commonly  n^Ade  of  pear-tree  or 
box,  with  an  arch  of  fifteen  degrees, 
used  to  take  observations  of  the  sun 
about  the  time  of  its  rising  and  setting, 
in  order  to  find  the  amplitude,  and  con- 
sequently the  variation  of  the  compass. 
Chambers. 
A^LMANACK.  ».  J.  [Derived,  by  some, 
from  the  Arabick  a/,  and  manabt  Heb. 
to  county  or  compute  i  by  others,  from 
•  tf /,  Arabick,  and  /unr,  a  months  or  fx«>'«x9;, 
the  course  of  the  months;  by  others,  from 
a  Teutonick  original,  <?/,  and  maan^  the 
Mooji,  an  account  of  every  moon,  or 
month :  all  of  them  are  probable]  A 
calendar  ;  a  book  in  which  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  seasons,  with  the  return  of 
feasts  and  fa^s,  is  noted  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

It  wiU  be  said,  this  is  an  almanaei  for  the  old 
year;  aU  ^athbeen  well;  Spain  hath  not  assailed 
this  kingdom.  ^  Baccn, 

This  astrologer  made  his  almanack  give  a  to- 
lerable account  of  the  weather,  by  a  direct  in- 
version of  the  common  prognosticators. 

Cover nment  of  the  Tmrpie. 

Bew^e  the  woman  too,  and  shut  her  sight, 
"Who  in  these  studies  does  herself  delight ; 
By  whom  a  greasy  almanaei  is  borne, 
.    Vith  ^en  handhng,  like  chaft  amber  worn. 

Drjdm, 

111  have  a  hsungalmanad  prltited  on  purpose 
fOK  her  use.  Dryden's  Sfanisb  Friar , 

JtLMANDINE.  n.  s,  \Vt.  almandina, 
Ital.]  A  ruby  coarser  and  lighter  than 
the  oriental,  and  nearer  the  colour  of 
the  granatc.  J^ct. 

Almi'ghtinsss.  If.  /.  [from  aimigbtj^.l 
Unlimited  poWcr;  omnipotence;  one 
of  the  attributes  of  God, 

It  serveth  to  the  world  for  a  witness  of  his  f/* 
mightiness^  whom  we  outward^  honour  widi 
the  chiefest  ci  outward  thii^s.  H—ker, 

hi  creating  and  makmg  existent  the  wodd  uni- 
versal, by  the  absolute  act  oi  his  own  word,  God 
shewed  his  power  and  almightimess.  (taleigb. 
In  the  wilderness,  the  bittern  and  the  stork, 
the  unicorn  and  the  elk,  live  upon  his  provUions, 
and  revere  his  power,  and  feel  the  force  of  his 
almigbiirtess.  Taylor. 

A  L  M I  'g  H  T  Y .  adj.  [from  a!l  and  mightj .  ] 

Of  unlimited  power ;  omnipotent. 

The  Lord  appeared  unto  Abraham,  and  said 

*     unto  him,  I  am  the  almighty  God;  walk  before 

ine,  and  be  thou  perfect.  '  Qene^u^ 
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Hd  wait  youio  die  tinne  of  God  0b>%A(J^ 
That  you  divest  yourself,  and  lay  apart 
The  borrow'd  glories,  that  by  gift  of  heav'n. 
By  law  of  ifature  afid  of  lialiods,  *long 
To  him  and  ta  hb  hefrs.-  Ishaispeares 

A^LMOND.  i»v  i/  \_amandy  Ff^ derived  by 
Mena^re  from  amandala^  a  word  in  k>w 
Latin ;  by  others,  from  Allenfand^  a 
.  German,  supposfftg  that  a^lmonds  come 
to  France  from  Germany ^3  The  nut  of 
the  almond  tree,  either  sweet  or  bitter. 
Pound  an  almondy  and  (he  dear  whke  colour 
will  be  altered  into  a  dirty  one,  and  the  sweet 
taste  into  an  <Mly  one.  Lxle, 

A^LMONO  TRfcE.  ».  j.  [amjgdaliu^  Lat.] 
It  has  leaves  and  flowers  "^ery  like  ! 
those  of  the  peach  tree,  but  the  fruit  is 
longer  and  more  compressed ;  the  outer 
green  coat  is  thinner  and  drier' when 
ripe,  and  the  shell  is  not  so  rugged. 

MUlak. 
Like  to  an  almonJtree^  mounted  high 
On  ton  of  Green  Seleois,  all  alone. 
With  olussoms  brave  bedecked  d^tHy, 
Whose  tender  locks  do  tremble  every  one. 
At  every  little  breath  .that  under  heav  n  is  blown. 
Fdiry  Qacem. 
Mark  wcU  the  flow'ring  almonds  in  the  wood  ; 
If  od'rous  blooms  the  bearing  branches  load. 
The  glebe  wiH  answer  to  the  sylvian  reign. 
Great  heats  will  follow,  and  large  crops  of 
grain.  Dryden, 

A'tMONU^   OF  THE   THROAT,  Or  T6n- 

*sits,  called  improperly  Almonds  of  the 
ears^  are  two  round  glands  placed  ofi 
the  sides  of  the  basis  of  the  tongue, 
under  the  common  membrane  of  the 
fauces ;  each  of  them  has  a  large  uval 
sinus,  which  opens  into  the  fauces,  and 
in  it  are  a  great  number  of  lesser  ones* 
which  dischat|;e  themselves  through  the 
great  sinus  of  a  mucous  and  slippery 
matter  into  the  fauces,  larynx,  and 
asophagus,  for  the  moistening  and  lu- 
bricating those  parts.  When  the  oeso- 
phagiis  muscle  acts,  it  compresses  ^the 
almtmdsi  and  they  frequently  are  Jthe 
occasion  of  a  sore  throat.  ^wn^. 

The  tonsils,  or  almond*  ^  the  tarty  are  also 
frequently  swelled  in  the  king's  evil ;  whkh  tu-- 
'    mourmay  be  very  weU  reckoned  a  spedm  of  ic 
IVisewMM**  Surgery » 

.A^LMOND-ruRANCE,  or  A'lman-fvr- 
N  ACE,  called  also  the  Siweep^  is  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  furnace  used  in  refining,  ^ 
separate  metals  from  cinders  and  other 
foreign  substances.  Chamhrrj, 

A'LMONER,  or  A'lmner.«.  j^  [jtleemaj^^ 
niariusf  Lat.]  The  officer  of  a  prince^ 
or  other  person,  employed  in  the  distri- 
bution of  charity. 

I  enquired  for  an  atmwtr;  attd  the  general 
fame  has  pointed  out  your  reverence  as  the 
worthiest  man.  i^ryd^m^ 

A'LMONRY.  ji.  J.  [from  aJmofter,']  The 
place  where  the  almoner  rcsidea  Qr 
ivhere  the  zHaa  sjk  distributed. 
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Almo^st.  adv.  [from  aUiXidm&st;  ttiit 
Uy  mast  part  cf  aiL  Skitfier.']  Nearly; 
well  ni^ ;  in  the  next  degree  to  the 
wbole>  or  to  universality. 

Who  IS  thir«  slmift  whole  ntlnd,  at  soHle 
time  or  other,  lore  ot  anger,  fear  or  grief,  has 
Hot  SD  fiotened  to  tome  dog,  that  it  could  not 
turn  itself  to  any  orfier  object  f  Ltcke* 

There  can  be  Ho  such  thing  or  notion,  as  an 
4lm%$i  infiatte ;  there  can  be  nothing  next  or  se- 
cond to  an  ooiilipotent  Ood.  -BtfUley^s  Strmotu* 

Atlas  becomes  unequal  to  his  fireightr 
And  aim§it  6ints  beneath  the  (lowing  weight* 

ALMS.  If.  /.  [in  Salon,  clmej*,  from 
tUemas/nhy^  Lat.]  What  is  given  gra- 
tuitoudy  in  relief  of  the  poor.  It  has 
no  singular. 

My  srmM  knees, 
Whidi  bow*d  but  in  my  stirrup,  bend  like  Ms 
That  bath  rectivM  an  Waw.  SbtUktpean, 

The  poor  beggar  hath  a  just  denund  of  ad 
alms  from  the  nch  man;  Who  is  cuilty  of  fraod, 
injustice,  and  oppresiion,  if  he  noes  not  sflovd 
relief  according  «o  his  abUities.  Swfi^ 

A  I.  a«s*B  A  s  K  ET.  «•  J.  [from  alms  and  has- 
Aet.l  The  basket  in  which  ^roirisiont 
are  put  to  be  given  away. 

T&re  sweepings  do  as  wcU 
As  the  best  oi«cr  d  meal ; 
For  who  the  relish  of  these  guests  will  fit* 
Needs  set  them  but  the  alms^skd  of  wit. 

Ben  Jmfiu 

We  *n  stand  up  for  our  properties,  wis  the 
betur's  song  that  lived  upon  the  ahu-UtUt* 
VEitnmii'sFMu. 
A'LMSDBBD. «.  /•  [from  iUms  and  deed*'\ 
An  act  of  charity ;  a  chariuble  gift* 

This  woman  was  full  of  good  woncs,  and 
«ib/^kM6»  which  die  did.  AtU* 

Hard-lavour'd  Rkfaard,  where  art  thou  ? 
Thou  art  not  here :  murder  is  thy  eimsdnds 
Pctkiaoer  for  h\ooA  thou  ne'er  puvst  back.  Shak> 
A'l  lis-c  IV  E  R.  ii./.[fT0m  alms  and  ghttr.^ 
He  that  gives  alms ;  he  that  supports 
others  by  his  charity. 

He  endowed  tnany  reli^ous  fonndadons,  and 
yet  was  he  a  great  aimfgi^er  hi  secret,  which 
aheweth  that  his  works  in  pubUck  were  dedicated 
rather  to  God's  gtory  than  his  own.  Safii» 
A'LMsHousB.  M.i.  [from alms  madhouse.'] 
A  taottsc  devoted  to  the  reception  and 
support  of  the  poor ;  a  hospital  for  the 
poor.  ,     .  ^ 

The  way  of  providng  for  the  dergy  by  tithes, 
^  device  afaimiUMses  for  the  poor,  and  the 
•ovttng  out  of  the  pMiple  into  paiisbes,  are  manl- 
i^  HtUer. 

And  to  relief  of  lasars,  and  weak  age 
Of  nidlgent  &int  souls,  past  corporal  toll, 
A  hun£ed  almsttiutt  right  well  supplied.  Siahp* 

Many  penltentik  aftpr  the  robbing  of  temples 
ud  other  rapine,  build  anhoapital,  or  otmbMst^ 
out  rf  the  ruine  of  die  c^MTch,  and  die  spoib  of 
widows  and  orphans.  VEttrt^u 


\  yon  mtmsMMUtf  mtw*  but  void  of  siate^ 
Vnkot  Mn  and  wwt  sk  smOini  at  Umt  gate. 

AL^v$MAy•  n.  /.  [firOA  mims  $s4  mmm,} 
VOUX 
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A  titdn  wiiQ  Uvea  upon  alma  i  wti0  if 

supported  by  charity.     , 

111  give  mjr  jewels  fbr  a  set  of  beads| 
My  gorgeous  palace  for  a  hermitage ; 
My  gay  apparel  for  an  aimimOM^s  gowtLStahf^ 

A^LMUG-TRfcE.  «.  J,  A  tree  mentioned 
in  scripture.  Of  its  wood  were  made 
musical  instruments,  and  it  was  used 
also  in  rails,  or  in  a  staircase.  The  Rab^ 
bins  generally  render  it  coral;  othcrt 
ebofiy,  brazil^  orpine.  In  the  Septuagint 
it  is  translated  wrought  wood,  and  thtf 
Vulgate,  Ligna  Tkyina.  But  coral  could 

^  never  answer  the  purposes  of  the  almu^ 
glum ;  the  pine-tree  is  too  common  la 
Judea  to  be  imported  from  Ophir ;  and 
the  Thyinum,  or  citron-tree^   much 

.  esteemed  by  the  ancients  for  Itb  fhig«* 
irance  and  beauty, came  ffom  Mauritania* 
By  the  wood  almugtm^  or  aigtanimf  or 
simply  ^ttmiMim,  taking  a/  for  a  kind  oif 
article,  may  be  understood  oily  and 
gummy  sorts  of  wood,  and  particularly 
the  trees  which  produce  gum  ammoniaCf 
or  gum  arable ;  and  is,  perhaps,  the  same 
with  the  Shittlm  wood  mentioned  by 
Moses.  Calmet^ 

And  the  navy  also  of  Hhram,  that  brought 
gold  frpm  Ophir,  brought  in  from  Ophir Jereat 
plenty  ^dlmug-trtti  and  preckws  tree^  \Kmgu 

A^LNAGAR,  A^LNAGER,  or  A^LNEGBR. 

II.  s*  [from  alnage^  A  measurer  by  the 
ell;  a  sworn  officer,  whose  business 
formerly  was  to  inspect  the  assize  of 
woollen  cloth,  and  to  tiB  the  seals  ap- 
pointed  upon  it  for  that  purpose  ;  but 
there  are  now  three  officers  belonging 
to  the  regulation  of  cloth«4nanu£ictureS9 
the  searcbtrt  meajureTf  and  aln^er^  Diet* 

A^LN  A  <i  E.  fi.  /.  [fipom  aulaagef  or  aunage^ 
Fr«]  £ll-measttre,  or  rather  the  roeasur* 
ing  by  the  ell  or  yard.  Diet* 

A^vNiGHT.  ft.  i.  [from  «//and  fttgbt.l 

A  service  which  they  eall  aLti^H,  is  a  great 

cake  of  wax,  with  the  wick  b  the  midst ;  where* 

by  it  cometh  to  oass,  that  the  fdok  fetcheththe 

nourishment  farther  tM  Bannt 

A'LOES.  n.  J.  iJOhnHf  as  It  is  supposed.] 
A  term  applied  to  three  different  thines. 

I.  A  precious  wood,  used  in  the  East  for 
perfumes,  of  which  the  best  sort  is  of 
higher  price  than  gold,  and  was  the 
most  valuable  present  given  by  the  lung 
of  Siam,  in  x686,  to  the  kins  of  France^ 
It  is  called  Tamhatf  and  is  the  heart,  or 
innermost,  part,  of  the  aloe  tree ;  the 
next  part  to  which  is  called  Calembae^ 
which  is  sometimes  imported  into  Eu- 
rope, and,  though  of  inferiour  value  to 
the  Tambacy  is  much  esteemed:  the  part 
next  the  back  is  termed,  by  the  Fortu* 

fuese,^  Paa  JP  aqmla^  or  eagle-wood  } 
ut  some  account  the  caglc^wood  nol 


ALO 

•'  the  Ottter -part  of  the  Tamhae^  but  an- 
other species.  Our  knowledge  of  this 
^ood  IS  yet  ycry  imperfect.        Savory' 

ft*  A  tree  which  grows  in  hot  countries* 
ftnd  even  in  the  mountains  of  Spain. 

J.  A  medicinal  juice»  extracted,  not  from 
*  the  odoriferous,  but  the  common  aloe4 
tree^  by  cutting  the  leaves,  and  exposing 
the  juice  that  drops  from  them  to  the 
sun.  It  is  distinguished  into  Socotorine, 
and  Caballine  or  horse  a/orj  ;  the  first 
is  so  called  from  Socotora  ;  the  second, 
because,  being  coarser,  it  ought  to  be 
confined  to  the  use  of  farriers.  It  is  a 
warm  and  strong  cathartick. 

Aloe'tical.  adj.  \JtTQm  aloes, ']  Consist- 
ing chiefly  of  aloes. 

It  may  be  excited  4)y  aJoethal^  scammoniate, 
or  acrimonious  medicines.     IVueman^s  Surgery, 

Aloe'tick.  n.  J.  [from  aloes. "X  Any  me- 
dicine is  soxalled,  which  chiefly  consists 
of  aloes.  ^nej, 

Alo'ft.  adv.  [loffier^  to  lift,  up,  Ban. 
Lofti  air,  Icelandish;  so  that  alofi  is, 
into  the  air.]  On  high  ;  above ;  in  the 
air :  a  word  used  chiefly  in  poetry. 

For  I  have  read  in  stories  oft. 
That  love  has  wings,  and  soars  al^,    Siukiitig. 

Upright  he  stood,  and  bore  «/a^  hb  shield, 
Coniapicuous  from  afar,  and  overlook^  the  6eld. 

Drydm, 

A  L  o'rT.  prep*  Above. 

The  great  luminary 
At^  the  vulgar  constellations  thick. 
That  from  his  lordly  eye  keep  distance  due. 
Dispenses  light  from  far.      Milton* s  Par.  Lui. 
A'logy.  n,  J.  [•x©y^.]  Unreasonableness; 
absurdity.  Diet. 

Alo^nc.  adj.  laUeertf  Dutch ;  from  al  and 

eertf  or  one  ;  that  is,  single.^ 
t.  Without  another. 

The  quarrel'^oucheth  none  but  us  aUne; 
Betwixt  ourselves  let  us  decide  it  then.    Shah, 

If  bv  a  mortal  hand  my  father's  throne 
Coiild  be  defended,  't«v'as  by  mine  aUne.  Dryd, 
God,  by  whose  alont  power  and  conversaQon 
we  all  live,  and  nWe,  and  have  our  being. 

^iirliKfy. 

ft.  Without  company ;  solitary. 

Eagles  we  see  ilv  a/Mrr,4ind  they  are  but  sheep 

,    which  always  herd  together.  Sidiuy, 

"Jtiomef  for  other  creature  in  this  place. 

Living,  or  lifeless,  to  be  found  was  none.  Af//^Mi. 

I  never  durst  in  darkness  be  aleme,      Dryden. 

Aho'tiE.adv. 

Jt.  This  word  is  seldom  used  but  with  the 
word  letf  if  even  then  it  be  an  adverb. 
It  implies  sometimes  an  ironical  prohi- 
Ibition,  forbidding  to  help  a  man  who  is 
able  to  manage  the  aflair  himself. 

JUt  us  alofie  to  guard  CorioU,   . 
If  they  set  down  before 's  J  'fore  they  remove. 
Bring  up  your  army.  Sbahpeare. 

J^t  you  a/mr,  cunning  artificer ; 
See  how  his  gotf  et  peers  above  his  gown. 
To  tell  the. people  to  what  danger  he  was. 

Sen  J9mm. 
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ft.  Tolbfb^ar;  to  leave  undone*  ' 

His  dient  scde  it,  but  he  had  better  have  IH 
k  alotui  for  he  loit  his  cause  by  his  jest.  AMtn* 
Alo'ng.  adv.  [au  longutf  Fr.] 
I.  At  length. 

Some  rowl  a  michty  stone  {  some  laid  «/m^, 
And  bound  with  burning  wires,  on  spokes  of 
wheels  are  bung.  Drydem. 

ft.  Through  any  space  measured  length- 
wise. 

A  firebrand,  carried  mUIw.  leavcth  a  trab  of 
light  behind  it.  "^         Bat^ms  Naturml  Bitttry. 

Where  Ufens  glides  atmig  the  lofwly  lands, 
Or  the  black  water  of  Pomptina  standa.  Dryitn. 

3.  Throughout;  in  the  whole:  with  ail 
prefixed. 

Solomon,  ell  mlmift  in  his  Priverbi,  eives  the 
tkle  of  fool  to  a  wicked  man.  TilUtiOK. 

They  were  tdl  aUttg  a  cross,  untoward  sort  of 
people.  Smok 

4.  Joined  with  the  partiele  wUh,  in  com- 
pany ;  joined  with. 

I  vour  coiimutsion  will  forthwith  <flspatch. 
And  he  to  England  ahall  alofig  %uitb  you.  Siais. 

Hence,  then!  and  evil  go  wi/^  thee  tflwi^. 
Thy  oftpring,  to  the  place  of  evil,  HelL  MUm. 

Religious  zeal  is  suoject  to  an  excess,  and  to  a 

defect,  when  something  is  mingled  ^ith  it  which 

•    it  should  not  have ;  or  when  it  wants  something 

that  ought  to  go  aUttg  %oitb  it.  Sprat, 

5.  Sometimes  <witb  is  understood. 
Command  thy  slaves :  my  free-born  soul  dts> 

dains 
A  tyrant's  curb,  and  restive  breaks  the  reins. 
Take  this  aloAg ;  and  no  dispute  shaJl  rise 
(Though  mine  the  woman) for  my  ravished  prise. 

Dryden. 

46.  Forward  ;  onward.     In  this  sense  it  is 
derived  from  allons^  French. 

Come  then,  my  friend,  my  genius,  come  ahug^ 
Thou  mast^  of  uie  poet  and  the  song.        P«/&. 

Alo^ncst.  adv.    [a    corruption,    as  it 

seems,  from  'alongJ\    Along ;  through 

the  length.  1 

The  lurks  did  keep  strait  watch  snd  ward  is 

all  their  ports  alengst  the  sea  coast.         JCmoilee. 

Alo'of.  adv.  loll  offy  that  is,  quite  ef.1 

X.  At  a  distance :  with  the  particle .^wir. 
It  generally  implies  a  smalt  difttance^ 
such  as  is  within  view  or  observation. 
Then  bade  the  knidit  this  lady  yedc  «/«^ 
And  to  an  hill  herself  withdraw  aade« 
From  whence  she  might  behold  the  battle's  proo^ 
And  else  be  safe  from  danger  far  descried. 

As  next  in  worth. 
Came  singly  where  he  stood,  on  the  bare  strand^ 
While  the  promiscuous  crowd 'stood  yet  ahif. 

MiltdH*!  Fara^itttsU 
^   The  noise  approaches,  tho'  our  j>aUce  stood 
AUfffr^m  streets,  encompass'd  with  a  wood. 

XhyJen, 

ft.  Applied  to  persons,  it  often  insinuatefl 
€9ucion  and  cu-c|imspection. 
•  Turn  on  the  bloody  hounds  with  heads  of  steeli 
And  make  the  cowards  stand  a/^a«  bay.  Sbmh^ 
Gova%  northwards,  akof^  as  long  a«  they  ha(i 
any  doubt  of  being  pursued ;  at  last,  when  thc^ 
w^e  out  of  reach,  they  tuiscd  and  croeaed  tiu 
ocsaa  to  Spain.  ^«r«« 
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the  klQi  would  iiot„  by  any  mMiii»  enter 
the  citT,  until  he  had  aioofwea  the  crose  set  iip 
UpoD  the  greater  tovrer  ofGnmada,  whereby  it 
became  christSan  nround,  Baent* 

Two  DOCS  etood  by  a  river,  one  of  brasi,  the 
other  K/t  clay.  The  water  carried  them  away  ; 
the  earthen  velMlkept  ahUfnm  t'  other. 

The  Strang  may  fight  aUrf:  Ancaeus  try/d 
>  Ha  force  too  near,  and  by  presuming  died. 

3-  In  a  figurative  Kil8e»  it  is  used  to  import 
art  or  cunning  in  conversatioa,  by  which 
a  man  holds  the  principal  question  at  a 
distance! 

Nor  do  we  find  him  forward  to  be  sounded ; 
But  with  a  crafty  madnesf  keeps  aUtf^ 
^Hteo  we  ^ou&dbring  him  on  to  some  confeasioa 
Of  hit  true  sute.  ShiUt^ar/s  Itamki. 

4-  It  is  used  metaphorically  oi  persons  that 
wiO  not  be  seen  in  a  design. 

It  a  necessary  the  queen  j(Mn;  for,  if  the  stand 
»bof,  there  will  be  still  suq^idioas :  it  being  a 
Rceivcd  opmiop,  that  she  hath  a  great  interest 
in  the  kiag*s  favour  and  powtr.  Su^JUimg. 

i'  it  is  applied  to  things  not  properly  be- 
longing to  each  other. 

Love  *s  not  love. 
When  it  is  minted  with  regards  that  stand 
Jlcrffrmm  th'  entire  point.  Sbakspeoft, 

Alo'u  d.  ad'v.  [from  a  and  /om/J  Loudly; 
with  a  stione  voice ;  with  a  great  noise. 

Strangled  he  lies !  yet  seenu  to  (»y  c/mm/, 
To  warn  the  mighty,  and  instruct  the  proud^ 
That  of  the  great,  neglecting  to  be  just, 
Hcav*n  IB  a  SMoaent  makes  a  heap  of  dust. 

Then  heav  Vs  high  monarch  thund'red  thrice 


And  thrice  he  shook  aloft  a  golden  doud.  t>ryd. 
Aio'w.  adv.  [from  a  and  /041;.]  In  a  low 
place ;  not  aloft. 
And  now  ^J^m^  and  now  aloft  they  fly. 
As  borne  through  air,  and  seem  to  touch  the  sky. 

^JLPHA,  n.t.  The  first  letter  in  the  Greek 

alphabet^  antweriog  to  our  A  ^  there- 

me  used  to  8ignify«  the  first. 
X  sm  J^  tnd  omega,  the  begnuung  and  the 

cadiiig,  aaidi  the  Lord,  which  as,  and  which 

was,  and  which  b  to  come,  the  Ahniriity. 

JUieUikiu, 
AXPHABET.  n*s.  [from  •Xftf,  alpba^  and 

^•,  bcta^  the  two  first  letters  of  the 

Greeks.]    The  order  of  the  letters,  or 

elements  of  speech. 

Thou  shak  not  ugh. 

Nor  wink,  nor  nod,  nor  kneel,  nor  make  s  dgn. 

But  I  of  these  will  rest  an  Mlpbaiet^ 

And  by  still  practice  learn  to  knows  thy  meaning. 

The  leturs  of  die  4lpbaUit  formed  by  the 


aevenl  motiona  of  the  mouth,  and  the  great  ▼»• 
'ictv  of  syllables  conmosed  of  letters,  and  fiormed 
witfaaknoat  equal  velodty,  and  the  endless  num- 


ber of  wade  capable  of  being  firamed  oot  of  the 
•IfUUtj  either  of  more  syllables,  or  of  one,  ar^ 
^oodezfiiL  HMr, 

Tau^  bj  thdr  nunes.  little  children  cet    • 
This  saying  looBcr  than  their  mlpbahtt.  Drjdtiu 


ALT 

ftouJiJ    To  range  in  tbc  order  of  th« 
alj^bet. 

Alphabe'tical.?  tf^*.  [from  tf^j&fl^J; 

Alphabr'tick.  ^ oipbabrtiquefrT^l  l^ 
the  ofxler  of  the  alphabet ;  according 
to  the  series  of  letters.  ^  .    .  «  . 

I  have  digested  in  an  a^iaUHtd  order  ^th« 
founues,  corporatioins,  and,  boroughs  m  y'^ 
Britain,  with  their  respecdve  tempin;     Swtjf* 

Alphabe^tically.  adv,  [firom  a//iw- 
heticaL^  In  an  alpbabttical  manner  |' 
according  to  the  order  of  the  letters. 

I  had  once  m  my  thoughts  to  toiltrlve  a  gnfti* 
mar,  more  than  I  caii  now  comprise  in  short 

'  hints;  and  a  dicdonaiy,  olphmhaieaU^tMXMaif 

'  ing  the  words  of  the  language,  which  tl^  detf 
person  is  to  learn.    SMtr's  Ekmmti  •fSpeetbm 

Alre^ady.  adi).  [from  all  and  ready, \ 
At  this  present  time,  or  at  some  time 
past:  opposed  to  futurity ;  as,  fVill be 
camesooH^HeisifereBktadY*  HTtllitbe 
dvnef  It  Jbai  been  done  tlnady.  ,  ,  . 
Touching  our  uniformity,  thai  whidi  hath 
been  mlrwuh  answered,  oaay  serve  for  answer. 

Youwam'dmestilloflovhigtwo; 
Can  1  love  Wm,  ahea^  loving  you  f      Pjl''^ 

See,  the  guards  firom  yon  far  eastern  hiU 
Already  move,  no  longer  suy  afibrd ; 
High  In  the  air  they  wave  the  flamuig  sword. 
Your  signal  to  depart.  Dryduh 

Methods  fof  the  advancement  €f  piety,  aro 
in  the  power  of  a  prince  limited  like  ours,  by 
a  strict  executkm  of  the  laws  already  in  force. 

Swift* 
Methinks  already  I  your  tears  survey, 
Alrtadf  hear  the  horxU  things  they  say, 
jireadf  see  yon  a  degraded  toast. 
And  all  your  honour  hi  a  whisper  lost  I     A/r* 
Al%.  adv.  [aUf  Dutch.]  Also{  likewise* 
Out  of  use. 

Sad  remembrance  now  the  prince  amoves 
With  fresh  desire  his  voyage  to  pursue) 
Alt  Una  earn'dher  travelto  renew.  Fairy  Qfittiu 
A' Lso.' adv.  [from  ail  and  joC\^ 
I.  In  the  same  manner :  likewise.  ^ 

In  these  two,  no  doubt,  are  conuined  ths 
causes  of  the  great  deluge,  as  according  to  Mosey 
so  o/f •  according  to  ndtessity ;  for  our  world 
afibrds  no  other  treasures  of  water.         Bam^ 
%.  AUo  is  sometimes  nearly  the  same  with 
andy  and  only  conjoins  the  members  of 
the  sentence. 
God  do  so  to  me,  and  more  oiEre.       iSamasl, 
A'ltar.  n.  /.  [oitaref  Lat.  It  is  observed 
by  Junius^  that  the  word  altar  is  re- 
ceived, with  Christianity,  in  all  the  Eu- 
ropean languages)  and  that  altare  ia 
used  by  one  or  the  Fathers^  as  appro* 
priated  to  the  christian  worship,  m  op- 
position to  the  ar4i  of  gentilism.] 
I.. The  place  where  ofiTcrings  to  heaTta 
are  laid. 

The  goddess  of  the  nuptial  bedf 
Tir'd  with  her  vam  devotions  for  the  dead, 
Hesohr'd  the  uinted  hand  should  be  repell'd, 
"^^ch  incense  ofier'd,  and  her  altar  held./>rjfdL 
a.  The  table  in  christian  churches  where 
the  Gomnuiiuon  >s  admini^f red. 
1% 


ALT 

tter  grice  roie,  ind,  with  modest  pices, 
Came  cothe  aiiar,  whert^c  kneel'd,  and  saint« 

like 
CISC  her  fair  eyei  to  heav*n,  and  prayd  dc-> 

voutly.  Sbmhfemre, 

A^iTARAGE.  jr.  J.  laltaraghm,  Lat.j  An 

emolument  arising  to  the  priest  from 

.  oblations,  through  the  meang  of  the 

altar.  Ajllffe**  Parergon. 

A'ltar.cloth.  If*  J.  [from  altar  and 

elotbS\  The  cloth  thrown  over  the  altar 

•  in  churches. 

I  duMiild  tec  dovrn  the  wealth,  books,  hatu- 
Inss,  and  mitmihchibs^  which  our  kings  gave  this 
'abbey*  Peacbam  on  Dra%uwg» 

ft  AXTER.  V.  a,  [altcrerf  Fr.  from  a/tert 
Lat.] 

1.  To  change ;  to  make  otherwise  than  it 
is.  7#  a/ter^  seems  more  properly  to 
imply  a  change  made  only  in  some  part 
(yf  a  thing;  as,  to  tf/Z^r  a  writing,  may 
be  to  blot  or  interpolate  it ;  to  cbanre 
ity  may  be,  to  lul^itute  anotiier  in  its 
place.  With /row  and  to;  as»  her  fecc 
u  a/tend/romvslc  to  red. 
Do  you  note 
How  much  her  grace  is  alter* J  on  the  iuddcn  f 
Hem  long  her  face  is  drawn?  how  pale  she  kxjks. 
And  of  an  euthly  cold  ?  Sbakspeart. 

Acts  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  God,  bv 
hit  own  appointment,  mutt  continue  to,  tlU 
himself  hatn  otherwise  declared ;  for  who  dares 
mkur  what  God  hath  appointed  ?       StUlijtgJfeet, 

t.  To  take  off  frx>m  a  persuaMon,  practice, 
or  sect. 

For  the  way  of  writing  nbyt  m  vene,  I  find 
it  troublesome  and  skm;  but  t  am  no  way  al" 
ttrtd  from  my  opinion  of  it,  at  least  with  any 
reasons  which  have  opposed  it  Drydtn* 

To^  A^LTBR.  V-  If.  To  become  otherwise 
than  it  was  ;  as,  the  <weatbcr  alters^om 
bright  to  cloudj»     ^ 

A'ltbrable.  adj.  [from  alter;  alterable^ 
Fr,]  That  may  be  altered  or  changed 
by  something  else ;  distinct  from  change- 
able, or  that  which  changes,  or  may 
change,  itself. 

That  alterabU  respects  are  realities  in  nature, 
wiUnever  be  admitted  by  a  connderatediscemer. 

GltmvilU. 
Our  condition  in  this  world  is  mutable  and 
uncertain,  aherahU  by  a  thousand  accidents, 
which  we  can  neither  foresee  nor  preveflt. 

Rogers, 
livlih  they  had  been  more  clear  in  their  di- 
rections upon  that  roigluy  point.  Whether  the 
settlement  of  the  succession  in  the  house  of 
HanoTer  be  alterable  or  no  f  Stmfi. 

A'lterableness.  n,  J.  [frxHn  alterable,'] 
The  quality  of  being  alterable,  or  ad- 
mitting change  frtnn  exteral  causes. 

A'i«TBR ABLY. adv,  [from  alterable.}  In 
such  a  manner  as  may  be  altered. 

A'lterage.  j».  j.  [from  alo,]  The  breed- 
ing, nourishing,  or  fostering  of  a  child. 
In  Ireland  they  put  dieir  children  to  fosterers: 
the  richseUjthe  meaner  sort  buying  the  alterage 
<f  their  childrto}  «d4  the  reason  is,  bccauK,  ii 
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the  opinion  of  the  people,  fostering  hal  Awm 
been  a  stronger  alliance  than  blood.  Sir  J.  Ddvtet* 
A'LTERANT.  adj.  \alterantf  Fr.J  That 
has  the  power  of  producing  changes  in 
any  thing. 

And  whether  the  body  be  mtteramt  or  ^kered, 
evermore  a  perception  precedeth  Operauon ;  Cor 
else  all  bodies  would  be  alike  one  to  another. 


Alter  ACTION.  If./,  {horn  alter;  altera^ 

ticfn^  Fr.] 
t.  The  act  of  altering  w  dianging* 

Altermtiit^  though  k  be  from  worse  to  better, 
hath  in  it  inconvenienciea,  and  those  weich^. 

Hmker, 

%,  The  change  made- 
Why  may  we  not  presume,-  that  God  doth 
even  call  for  tudi  change  or  jAmvIbm,  aft  the 
very  condition  of  things  uiemsehes  doth  mak^ 
necessary?  '    H9iier» 

So  he,  with  difficulty  and  labour  hard. 
Moved  on : 

But  he  once  past,  soon  after,  when  man  feQ,. 
Strange  altenOion  /  Sin,  and  Death,  amain  . 
Followinghis  track  (such  vras  the  will  of  heav'n !) 
Pav*d  alter  him  a  broad  and  beateiTway.  MlHon. 

No  other  aktrmiiom  will  satisfy ;  nor  this  nen 
ther,  very  long,  without  an  utter  abolition  of  til 
order.  ^  Smdb, 

Appiut  Claudius  admitted  to  the  senatWie 
sons  of  thote  who  had  been  slaves;  by  which, 
and  succeeding  aitermtimuf  tharoouncti  degene- 
rated into  a  most  corrupt  body.  &wifi, 
A'ltjrative.  adj,  [from  alter  J] 

Medicines  called  alterathet  are  such  af  have 
no  immediate  sensible  operation,  but  gradually 
gain  upon  the  constitution,  by  changing  thfi  hu« 
mours  from  a  state  of  distemperaturc  to  health. 
They  are  opposed  to  tvamants,  Qmiuy. 

when  there  is  an  eruption  of  humour  in  any 
pan,  it  is  not  cured  merely  by  outward  apph* 
cations,  but  by  such  alterative  medicinet  at  pu* 
rify  the  bkxxi.  Croemment  mftb*  Tmgye, 

Alterca'tiok.  If.  J.  laltercation»  Fr. 
from  altercorf  Lat.]  Debate  ;  contro- 
versy:  wrangle. 

By  this  hot  pursuit  of  lower  contfOfersiet 
amon^  men  professing  religion,  and  agreehi^in 
the  prmdpal  foundations  thereoif,  ^ev  conceive 
hope,that,  about  the  higher  priodploa  themselves, 
time  will  cause  altertatiom  to  grow.  Hmker* 

Their  whole  life  was  little  elae  than  a  perpe- 
tual wraneling  and  altertatim ;  and  that,  many 
times,  rather  for  victory  and  ostentation  of  wit, 
than  a  sober  and  serious  search  of  truth. 

Hakewiil  0m  Prefwdenee. 

Alte'rn.  adj,  [altemtUf  Lat.l     Acting 
by  tumsy  m  succes^on  eacn  to  the 
other. 
And  God  made  two  great  lighta,  great  fot 
their  use 

To  man ;  the  grester  to  have  role  by  day» 
The  less  by  night,  altern,  Mfltm. 

>  Alte^rnacy.    ».  /.  tfix>m    alternate,] 
Action  performed  by  turns. 
ALTERNATE,   adj.    [altemus^     Lat] 
Being  by  turns ;  one  after  another 
reciprocal*  *  -     ' 

'Friend^p  con^sts  properiy  in  mutual  offca 
and  a  geaeiotts  iUife  in  aUtrnate  acts  of  ki^ 
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Hcff  Iwv  Timotheus*  various  U^s  curpntet 
And  Ud  Jtlnmtt  passions  fall  and  rise ! 
While,  at  *»ch  change,  the  son  of  Lybian  Jove 
Noir  bums  irith  gbiY,  and  theo  melts  with  lovb, 

Alte'kkatb  ANGtEs.  [In  geomctrjr.] 
.  The  iiitmial  angles  made  by  a  line 
cutt]B{[  two  paralklsi  ax^d  lyin^  on  the 
oppoote  sides  of  the  cutting  hne ;  the 
one  bdow  the  first  parallel,  and  the 
other  above  the  second. 
Alte'rnate.  II. i.  [from  alternate^  tkdj^ 
That  which  happens  alternately ;  vicis* 
titude. 
And  lab'd  in  pleMore,  or  repos'd  in  ease* 
Gritefiil«ft«niciet  of  aubatantial  peace^ 
Thev  Ueai  the  long  nocturnal  influence  shed 
Oo  Hie  dovn'd  soolety'and  the  genial  bed. 

To  Alte^&nate.  v.  a.  [altemoy  Lat.] 

I.  To  perform  alternately. 

Those  who,  in  their  course. 
Melodious  hymns  about  the  sovVeign  throne 
Alternste  all  night  long.  MUtOH* 

i  To  change  one  thing  for  another  re- 
dprotaUy. 

*  The  most  hkh  Cod,  in  all  things  avpertuning 
twto  this  life,  tor  sundry  wise  ends,  alternates  the 
^spositioo  of  good  and  eviL  Grew. 

hiTi'^VATELV.  odiv.  [from  alternate.'] 
Iq  reciprocal  succession,  so  that  each 
•hall  be  succeded  by  that  which  it  suc- 
ceeds, as  light  follows  darkness,  and 
darkness  follows  lijght. 

The  princeas  Meleamda,  bath'd  in  tein. 
And  lott'd  mitthtatniy  with  hopes  and  fean, 
Vodd  lean  frona  you  the  fortunes  of  her  lord. 

Bry/em. 

Unhappy  mm  !  whom  sorrow  thus  and  rage 

To  different  ills  alternmtely  engage.  Prior, 

Hie  rays  of  light  are,  by  some  cause  or  other, 

•iter»gteiy  disposed  to  he  reflected  or  tefracted 

^  many  vidasitwdes.  AtwIim* 

,  AiTE^aNATEKBSS.ir./.  [hovk alternate,'] 

The  quality  of  being  alternate,  or  of 

happening  in  reciprocal  6Ucce86ion.i>fV/. 

Alterka'tiom.  ». /.  [from  aitemate.'] 
The  reciprocal  succession  of  things* 
The  one  woidd  be  oppressed  with  constant 
beat,  ihe  other  with  inniflierable  cold ;  and  so 
the  defect  cimitemathm  would  utterly  impugn 
the  generation  of  all  things.  Brown, 

Alte'rkativb.  ».  s,  [altemati/,  Br.] 
The  dicncc  given  of  two  things  ;  so 
that  if  one  be  rejected,  the  other  must 
bctdeeo. 

A  strange  .W^vriMflvr  «i*-> 
Must  ladies  have  a  doctor  or  m  dance  ?    Tmng, 

Alte'rhatively.  ad^}.  [from  altemo' 
the.']  In  alteruate  manner ;  by  turns  $ 
redinrocally. 

Anappcal  aittmati^  Blade  may  hetolerated 
by  the  avil  law  as  valid.        Jtyijfi**  Parngoih 

Alte^rnativeness.  n,  s,  Urom  alter* 
natroeS]  The  cpiality  or  state  of  being 
ahematiTe;  leaprocalion.  Diet* 

Alte'ehitt.  n.  s,  [from  aliem.']  Kjt- 
ctprocalfucces^i  Ticisntude;  toni$ 
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mutual  change  of  one  thing  for  another; 
nrciprocation. 

They  imaf^e,  that  ah  animal  of  the  vastest 
dimenaions,  and  longest  duratioiw  should  five  ill 
a  continual  motion,  without  the  aitemity^  and* 
vicissitude  of  rest,  whereby  all  other  animala 
continue.  Browm^i  Vuli^r  ErrmarM* 

Altuo'uch.  conjunction,  [from  a/l  and 
though.  See  Though.]  NotwithsUnd- 

.  ing  ;  however  it  may  be  granted  j  how- 
ever it  may  be  that. 

We  all  know,  that  mai^y  things  are  befieved, 
although  they  be  intricate,  obeoire,  and  dark ; 
although  they  exceed  the  reach  and  capacity  of 

'  our  Witt;  yea,  although  in  this  woiid  they  be  no 
way  possible  to  be  understood.  Hooktr. 

Me  the  gold  of  France  did  notaeduce^ 
Although  I  did  admit  it  as  a  motive 
The  sooner  to  efiect  what  1  intended.  Shahpioro. 
The  stress  must  be  laid  upon  a  nunortty  ; 
without  which  the^Iawi  would  be  cl  Uttle 
weight,  although  they  be  good  addirinnal  securiF 
ties.  Sw^. 

A'LTicRADB.  adj.  {inmalttu  aaidgra" 
dior^  Lat.]    Rising  on  high.  Diet* 

Alti'loquewce.  n,  j.  [altm  and  loquor^ 
Lat.]  High  speech;  pompous  language. 

Alti'mbtry.  ».  s.  laltimelrUifLat.  from 
altuj  and  fAxr^oi.]  The  art  of  taking  or 
mea9uring  altitudes  or  heights,  whether 
accessable  or  inaccessabicgenerally  per- 
formed by  a  quadrant. 

ALTi^soNAMT.>ai^'.    lalthonuj,    Lat.] 

Alti^sonous.  5  High  sounding; pomp- 
ous or  lofty  in  sound.  XHa* 

A'LTiTUDK.  n,  /.  [altitudof  Lat.] 

X.  Height  of  place ;  space  measured  up* 
ward. 

Ten  masts  atuch'd  make  not  the  tffriVar/r, 
Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  falTn.  Shah*, 
Some  define  the  perpendicular  oltHuA  of  the 
hkhest  moumtains  to  be  four  males ;  others  but 
fifteen  furlongs.  Brmon. 

She  sl^nes  above,  we  know ;  but  in  what 
place. 
How  near  the  throne,  andheav*n*simpetial  ftce, 
B^  our  weak  optlcks  is  but  vainly  guesa'd ; 
Distance  and  altitude  conceal  the  rest.    Drydem. 

2.  The  elevation  of  any  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  above  the  horizon. 

Even  unto  the  latitude  of  fifty-two,  the  elEcac^ 
.  thereof  is  not  much  conaiderable,  whether  we 
consider  iu  ascent,  meridian,  ahitudt^ot  abode 
above  the  boriaon.  Brown'i  Vulgar  Srrours, 
Has  not  a  poet  more  virtuea  andvices  within 
his  circle,  cannot  he  observe  them  and  th^  in« 
fluences  in  their  opuositions  and  conjuactions,  in 
their  altttudes  and  depressions  ?  Bymerm 

3.  Situation  with  regard  to  lower  things. 

Those  members  which  are  peira,  stand  by  one 
encther  in  equal  altitudt^  and  answer  on  eechside 
one  to  another.  May, 

4.  Height  of  excellence;*  superiority. 

Tour  altStkde  offends  the  eyea 
Of  those  who  warn  the  power  to  rise.      9^^» 

5.  Height  of  degree ;  highest  point. 

He  did  it  to  please  his  mother,  and  to  be  paAlv 
proud ;  which  he  i|,  even  to  ihe  altitude  of  his 
virtue.  Bhak^tt* 
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ALTi^vot  ANT.  A^^Co/^mZuMy  Latfrom 

aitut  and  tw/o.]  High  flying.  Dict^ 

A^LTOGBTHfiR.  mdv.  {kotsi  aii  9aA  tcgt' 

tber. 
|.  Coippletely ;  without  restriction  \  with- 
out exception.     / 
It  is'  in  Tiin  to  spesk  of  planting  lawi,  and 
.     plotting  policy,  till  ths  oeople  be  oUogHber  sub* 
Sued.  -  ^^  iptmsnft  SttU  rflnlami. 

We  find  not  in  the  world  any  people  that  h^th 
lived  oUtmtthtr  without  reli^oo.  H—ker, 

If  deatA  and  danger  ire  dunn  ihac  really  c«fi- 
not  be  endured*  no  man  could  eveJr  be  obUgjcd 
to  wStx  fior  hit  oonsdence,  or  to  die  for  his  ;e- 
tigiott ;  it  being  ab^ttthtr  a$  absurd  to  imagine 
a  man  obliged  to  tuBer,  )|s  to  do  impossibiUties. 

I  do  not  ak^fthfr  disapprove  of  the  manper 
pi  interweaving  teits  ol  pcriptu|re  throueh  the 
ttyle  of  your  sermon.  Swift. 

N«.  Con|iiacUy ;.  in  company.  This  is  ra- 
ther a//  together. 

Cooib  of  Somerset,  join  you  with  me. 
And  ^t9geU>tr  with  the  duke  of  Sufi>lk, 
We  -llqufckly  hqist  4uke  Humphry  fromhisseat. 

^LUDBL.  n,  /.  [frohd  a  and  /utum  ;  that 

.    is>  <witbout  lute.'] 

AlutUti  are  subliming  pets  used  in  chymistry, 
without  bottoms,  and  ntted  into  one  another,  as 
many  as  there  is  occasion  for,  without  luting.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace  isa  pot  that  holds  the 
inatter  to  be  sublimed;  and  at  the  top  is  a  hea4, 
to  retain  the  flowers  that  rise  up.  w'^'^^y* 

A1.UM.  n.  J.  [alumen^  Lat,]  A  kipd  6f 
mineral  9aH>  pf  an  acid  taste,  leaving  in 
^e  mouth  a  spn^p  of  sweetness,  accom- 
panied with  a  considerable  degree  of 
astringency. 

'The  andent  naturalists  allow  of  two  sorts  of 
mtum^  natural  and  factidous.  The  natural  is 
found  m  the  isbnd  of  Milo,  being  a  k'md  of 
whkish  stone,  very  light,  friable,  and  porcrtis, 
amd  sueaked  with  filaments  re$e{nbl)n(  silver. 
England,  Italy,  and  Banders,  are  the  countries 
where  aUm  is  principa^y  produced  ;  and  0ie 
iSnglish  recbi  afvm  is  made  from  a  bluish  mi- 
neral stone,  ip  the  hills  of  Yorkshire  and  Lan- 
cashire/ 

Stucbarttu  alum  is  a  composition  of  commoa 
dWav,  with  rose-water  and  whites  of  eggs  boiled 
together,  to  the  consistence  of  a  paste,  and  thus 
moulded  at  pleasure.  As  it  cools,  it  grows  htod 
as  a  stone. 
Bnrnt  aium  is  ohm  calcined  CNVt  the  fire.  * 
FlMmue  orjiumu  alum  is  a  sort  of  saline  mine- 
ral stone,  ct  various  eolours,  most  commonly 
'V^ite, bordering  on  green:  it  rises  in  threads, 
or  fibres,  resembling  thow  of  a  feather ;  whence 
its  name  from  pluam,  a  feather.  Cbatnben. 

By  long  beatmg  the  white  of  as  egg  with  a 
lump  of  almmt  you  may  bring  it,  for  the  most 
part,  into  white  curds.  B^» 

Alum  stone,  n^  u  A  stone  or  calx  used 
in  surgery;  perhaps  alum  caldned^ 
which  then  becomes  corrosivei 

She  gargled  widi  oiycrate,  ai)d  was  in  a  few 
days  cured,  by  touching  it  with  the  vitriol  and 
\dum  stHus,  ,    IVhemam* 

Alv'mimOus.iii^*.  [fromtf/iwf.]  Rcla^ng 
to  alum,  or  consisting  of  alum. ' 
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Nor  do  wo  reasonaUy  conclude,  because  by  a 
cold  and  aUmitwus  moisture,  it  is  able  awhile  to 
resist  the  fire,  that,  from  a  peculiarity  of  nature, 
it  subaisteth  and  liveth  in  it.  Bnwn. 

The  tumour  roajr  have  och^r  mixture  with  it, 
to  make  it  of  a  vitriolick  or  alumimwt  nature. 
Wuemm4  Surgery. 

A'lwa  Ys.  adv,   [It  is  sometimes  written 
a/<wajf  compounded  of  tf// and  ivaji 
ealle^ga,  8a3(.  tuttmfia^  Ital.] 
I.  Perpetually ;  throughout  all  time :  op<r 
posed  to  sametime*  or  to  tiever. 

That,  which  sometime  is  eipodiem,  doth  not 

alniftnt  so  continue.  .   Hookfr, 

Man  never  is,  but  c/uw^/  to  be  U«st.    P«^. 

a.  Constantly ;  without  variation :  oppossd 

to  lomttimesy  or  to  nov)  and  then. 

He  is  clwayi  |reat,  when  some  groat  oecasien 
is  presented  to  him.  Drjden, 

A.  M.  stands  for  artium  magUtert  or 
master  of  arts ;  the  second  degree  of 
pur  universities,  which  in  some  foreign 
oountries  is  called  doctor  of  philosophy. 
Am.  The  first  person  of  the  verb  to  Ar^ 
[See  To  Be.! 

And  God  said  unto  Moses  I  am  that  I  am: 
and  he  said,  thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the  child- 
ren of  Israel,  1  am  hath  sent  me  unto  you.  Extl. 
Come  then,  my  soul,  I  call  thee  by  that  namsp 
Thou  busy  thing,  from  whence  I  know  I  am : 
For  knowing  that  I  am^  I  know  thou  art ; 
Since  that  must  needs  exist,  whtdli  can  impart. 

Fri»r. 

Amabi'lity.  n.  s.  [from  amdhUh^  Lat.] 
Loveliness ;  the  power  of  pleasing. 

No  rules  can  make  amiability,  our  minds  vA 
apprehensions  make  that ;  ana  so  is  our  fe!idty. 

Taylcr, 

AMADB^TTO'  «.  j.  A  sort  of  pear.  (S^e 
Pear.]  So  called,  says  Shirmer^  ftt>m 
the  name  of  him  who  cultivated  it. 
A'MADOT.  n.  J.  A  sort  of  pear.    [Sec 

Pear.] 
Ama^in.  adv,  [from  maine^  or  malgrte^ 
old  Fr.  derived  from  magnus^  L.it.] 
With  vehemence  ;  with  vigtiur ;  fierce- 
ly ;  violently.  It  is  used  of  any  action 
performed  with  precipitationt  whether 
of  fear  or  courage,  or  of  any  violent 
eflfortl 

Creat  lords,  from  Ireland  am  I  come  maudn^ 

To  sienlfv  that  rebels  there  are  up.  SbmUfeart, 

What!  when  we  fled  amatn,  pursued  and 

struck 

With  heaven's  afflicting  thundier,  and  beaouriit 

The  deep  to  shelter  us  ?  Mutm, 

The  hills  to  their  supply. 
Vapour  a]}d  exhalation  du^  and  moist 
Sent  up  am^in,  Mtlim. 

From  hence  the  boar  wis  rousM,  and  sprung 


Like  li^tmnc  sudden,  on  the  warrknir  train, 
•  Beats  down  the'  trees  belbre  him,  shakes  the 
ground: 
The  forest  echoes  to  the  cradding  soond. 
Shout  the  fierceyouth,aod  clamours  zing  around, 

AMAXGAM.    \  II.  /.  [.ps  and  y«f*«".1 
MijfLGAMA.^    The  mliture  of  me* 
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tak  procured  by  aiiialg^imaUon.    See 
Amalgamation. 

The  iaduntion  of  tht  amalgam  appears  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  new  texture  resulting  from  the 
cotlitioo  of  the  mmgled  ingredients,  that  make, 
up  the  aata/gmm,  JBtyU. 

To  Ama'lgamate.  t;.  a.  [from  ama/» 
gam*']  To  unite  metals  with  quick- 
•ilver,  which  may  be  practised  upon 
all  metals,  except  iron  and  cbpper.  The 
use  of  this  operatioA  is,  to  make  the 
metal  soft  and  ductile.  Gold  is,  by  this 
method,  drawn  over  other  materials  by 
the  gilders. 

Amalgama'tiok.  n.  j.  [from  amalgam 
mate,']  The  act  or  practice  of  amalga- 
mating metals. 
•  Ama^amattw  is  the  mixing  of  mercury  with 
asy  of  me  metals.  The  manner  is  thus  in  g(dd, 
the  rest  are  answeraUe :  Take  six  parts  of  merp 
cury,  mix  them  hot  in  a  crucible,  and  pour 
them  to  one  pan  of  gold  made  red  hot  in  an- 
other crucible;  stir  these  well  that  they  may  in- 
conorate;  then  case  the  mass  into  cold  water, 
md  wash  it.  Ba^m. 

Aw  anda^tion.  ir.i.  [from  amando^  Lat.] 
The  act  of  sending  on  a  message,  or 
employment. 

AMANUE'NSIS.  n.  j.  [Lat.]  A  person 
vho  writes  what  another  dictates. 

A'm  a  r  a  if  t  h.  If.  j.  lantaranthuj  Lat.  from 
•  and  (AOfMw,^  A  plant.  Among  the 
many  species,  the  most  beaiitiful  are, 
1.  The  tree  amaranth,  ».  The  long 
pendulous  amaraxtb^  with  reddish  co- 
loured seeds,  commonly  called  Love  lies 
a  bUtiiiHg. 

1.  In  poetry  it  is  sometimes  an  imaginary 
flower,  supposed,  according  to  its  name^ 
never  to  fade 

ImBMvtd  aaMTMf ^  /  a  flower  which  once - 
iA.Pandbe,  fast  bv  the  tree  of  life, 
Began  to  bloom ;  rot  aoon,  for  man's  offence, 
To  heav*o  remcw'd,  where  first  it  grew,  there 


[  flow'rs  aloft,  shading  the  fount  of  life ; 
And  where  the  river  of  bliss,  thro'  midst  pf 

he»r*n, 

Rowk  o'er  Elynaii  flofw'rs  her  amber  stream : 
With  these,  that  never  £Mle,  the  tplrita  elect 
Bind  theif  reqAeadem  ktcKa,  inwreath'd  with 
beans.  Jtfilto«*#  Fara£si  l^t. 

Am  a  h  a'it  t U  I  N  b.  Ajf.  [ amaramtbtnus .  Lat . ] 
Relating  to  amaranths;  consisting* of 
anuurantbs. 

By  the  streene  ibat  ever  iow, 
^  «he  fragraac  wiada  that  blow 

0*cr  the  dynm  flow'rs ; 

'By  those  happv  aoula  that  dwcU 

In  yellow  meads  of  asphodel. 

Or  mmarmmttiae  bow'ia.  ^tfe, 

AMA'miTUBS.  H.  i.  lamarHttdOf  Lat.]   Bit- 

Wtm  ommrMk  or  acrimony  is  dcprehendcd 

m  chder,  it  ac^ires  from  a  commnture  of  me* 

tancholy,  or  external  jnafigabodiee.      Hwvty. 

Aha'aulencx.  a.  /•  [amantmk^  Lat.] 

flHtcmcfi.  Dki. 
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Amassment,  n.  i.  [from  amass,']  A beap; 
an  accnmulation ;  a  collection. 

What  is  now,  iabut  an  tfMM/awR/  of  imaginary 
conceptions,  prejudices,  ungrounded  epmions, 
and  infinite  impostures.  ClanvilUt  Sctf,  Scimt, 

To  AMA'SS.  v.a.  [^amasser,  Fr.] 

z.  To  collect  together  in  one  Heap  or 
,  mass. 

The  rich  man  is  not  blamed,  as  havmc  made 
use  of  any  unlawful  means  to  amass  riaaes,  ae^ 
having  tlmven  by  fraud  and  iajusdcc.  Atttrhmry* 
When  we  would  think  of  infinite  space  cnr  du- 
ration, we,  at  first  step,  uaMUy  make  some  verf^ 

« large  idea,  as  perhaps  of  millions  of  ages,  or 
miles,  which  possibly  we  double  and  multmly 

.  several  times.  All  that  we  thu^  oaMi/ together 
in  our  thoughts,  is  positive,  and  the  assemblage 
of  a  ^eat  number  oif  posidve  ideas  of  space  or 
duration.  Loch, 

%.  In  a  figurative  sense,  to  add  one  thin^ 
to  another,  generally  with  some  share 
of  reproach,  either  of  eagerness  or  in* 
discnmination. 

Such  as  amass  all  relations,  tmist  err  in  tome, 
and  be  unbelieved  in  manv.  Brtvm**  Kulg.  Str 
Do  not  content  yourselves  with  mere  words, 
lest  your  improvements  only  mmt/ a  heap  of  un» 
intelligible  phrases.  ff^aUt*  Impro^  9fthi  Miad, 
The  life  of  Homer  has  been  writun.by  amattm^ 
ing  of  all  the  traditions  and  luots  the  writers 
could  meet  with,  in  order  (o  tell  a  story  of  him 
to  the  world,  Pipt, 

Ama'ss.  «.  i.  [aevaj,  Fr.]  An  assemblage  } 
an  accumulation. 

This  pillar  is  but  a  medley  or  awuut  of  all  wo 
precedent  ornaments  making  a  new  kind  W 
stealdk  fVttiim: 

7a  Ama'te.  V.  a.  [fr-om  a  and  ISM//*  Siee 
Mate.] 

T.  To  accompany ;  to  entertain  at  acorn* 
panion.    Obsolete, 

A  lovely  bevy  of  fair  Udies  sate, 
Courted  of  many  a  jolly  paramour, 
The  which  them  did  in  modest  wise  awa/#,  * 
And  each  one  sought  his  lady  to  aggrate.  FahyQ^ 

ft.  To  terrify ;  to  strike  with  horronr. 
In  this  sense,  it  is  derived  from  the  Qld 
French  matter,  to  crush  or  subdue. 

Amato'rcvlist.  ».  s.  lamatorculusf  Lat.J 
A  little  insignificant  lover ;  a  pretender 
to  affection.  Dtct. 

A^MATORY.<z<^.[dffird/oriatf,Lat.]  Relating 
Co  love ;  causing  love. 

It  is  the  same  thing  whether  one  ravish  Lur 
cretia  by  force,  asTarquin,  or  by  amaUry  podons 
not  only  allure  her,  but  necessUate  her  to  satisfy 

.  hia  lust,  and  incline  her  eflTectually,  and  draw  h/tf 
inevtubly,  to  follow  him  qnouneously. 

BrambaU  ^aiast  HMeu 

AMAURCySIS.  If,  s.  ilH^fi^']  A  dimness 
of  sight,  not  from  any  visible  defect,  in 
the  eye,  but  from  some  distemperature 
of  the  inner  parts,  occasioning  the  re- 
presentations of  flies  and  dust  floating 
before  the  eyes :  which  appearances  are 
the  parts  of  the  retina  bid  and  com- 
pressed by  the  blood  vessels  being  too 
much  distended  I  lothatiiiiiunyof  tt| 
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Mrtt,  atl  KiiBe  is  loat,  and  therebic  w 
images  can  be  painted  upon  them  ; 
wberebf  the  eyes  contronally  rolling 
round,  many  parti  of  objects,  fUling 
successively  upon  them,  are  obscure. 
The  cure  of  this  depends  upon  a  re* 
snoval  of  the  stagnations  in  the  extre- 
snities  of  those  arteries  which  run  over 
the  bottom  of  the  eye.  Qmncy, 

To  AMA'ZE.  V*  a»  [from  a  and  ma»e^ 
perpleicity.] 

t.  To  confuse  with  terrour. 

Tm,  I  will  make  mmy  people  tmunud  u 

,     diec,  tBd  their  kinn  AiOl  be  liorribly  aM4 

for  thee  when  1  •hell  braadiih  my  s%rard  be* 

lore  thero,  ami  they  ibaU  tremble  et  eirery  mo» 

ment;  every  mjn  tor  his  own  life  bi  the  day  of 

9.  To  put  into  confusion  with  wonder. 
Go  heav'nly  pair,  and  with  your  dassUng 
viituest. 
Your  oonrage,  truth,  your  mnocenee  and  love, 
^mm  and  charm  maakind.  Smhi, 

3«  To  put  into  perplexity. 

That  caimot  cbopae  but  OMMM  him.  If  be  be 
.  sot  omese^he  wiU  be  mocked  )  If  he  be  amamsi, 
he  win  every  way  be  mocked.  Uhakgp^arf, 

Ama'ze.  ff./.  [from  the  verb.]  Astonish- 
ment ;    confttsioni  either  of  fear  or 
wonder. 
Faiiiaz,  whose  aaaie  hi  arms  thro*  Europe 

Ami  iiUa  Si  mouths  with  envy  or  with  praiae, 
'  And  all  her  jesloui  monarchi  with  mma%e. 
•  .  Jknuwit 

Meantime  the  Trcnaq  cuts  bif  wat'ry  way, 
r>3c*d  on  his  voyage»  through  the  curling  «ea ; 
Then  casting  back  hia  eyes,  with  dire  mmm, 
6ees  on  ths  I'umck  shore  the  piounting  bUfeej^ 

Ama^zedlt.  adv,  [from  amazee/.']  Con- 
fusedly I  with  amazement ;  with  con- 
fusion* 

I  ^eak  «mamit8yt  and  It  becomes 
My  marvel,  and  my  message.  Slaktpmrt, 

Stands  Macbeth  thus  omaxeMy  f 
Come,  ptttn,  cheer  we  up  his  sprights.  SM^f, 
Ama'zedness.  v.i.  [from  amazed,'^  The 
state  of  being  aniazcd ;  astonishment ; 
wonder;  confusion. 

I  was  by  St  the  openfaig  of  the  ftrthel,  heard 
the  old  Aepherd  deliver  the  manner  how  he 
tend  it ;  whereupon,  alkeir  a  little  MMs^dbcw, 
W9  were  stt  cawmandrd  out  of  the  chamber, 

Ama'^eiisiit,  «.i.  [from  ama%e.'\ 
g.  Such  a  conftised  apprehension  as  doea 
not  leave  reason  its  fiiU  force ;  extreme 
fear;  horrour. 

He  a|iswer*d  nou^  at  aO ;  but  adding  new 
Fear  to  his  first  ammmemmi,  stsrinc  wide. 
With  stoov  tyth  and  heardesi  hollow  huo, 
Ascooisb'd  stood,  as  ope  that  had  espy'd 
soferpal  furies,  with  their  chains  umy'd.      • 

Fairy  Q, 
But  look!  amanmad  on  thy  modier  sits; 
O  step  between  her  and  her  iightiog  souh 
ISonceit  m  weakest  bodies  sttoaf^cft  W(tfk$.  SM^ 

9,  Ixtr^mc  dejection. 
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Ha  saded,  sad  his  WQsds  hnrtasdoB  M 

Of  much  amazemtMt  to  th*  infesnsl  crew« 
iKstracted  and  aurpris*d  with  deep  dismay 
At  these  sad  tidings.  Mihm. 

3*  Heieht  of  admiration. 

Had  vou,  some  ages  past,  this  race  of  glory 
Run.  wkh«aMs«m«fwe  Aould  read  your  story ; 
But  aving  wtue,  aU  achievements  past. 
Meets  eiivy  still  to  grapple  with  at  last.  Wsihr, 

4.  Astonishment;  wonder  at  an  unex« 
pected  event. 

They  knew  that  it  was  he  which  sat  for  alms 
It  the  Beauti^il  Gate  of  the  temple,  and  they 
were  filled  with  wonder  and  tmsmmmi  st  that 
which  had  hsmpened  uatD  hinii  Asu^ 

Am  ADZING,  pm-unp/ai  aJf*  {ftom  amax^,^ 
Wonderful;  astonishing. 

It  IS  an  eeieaiiir  tlmig  to  see  Ae  present  de< 
solaooQ  of  Italy,  when  one  conaden  what  in* 
credible  multitudes  it  abounded  with  during  the 
reigns  of  the  Roman  enmerours.  Addisw, 

Ama^zingly.  adv,  [from  amazing.']  To 
a  degree  that  may  excite  astonishment ; 
wonderfully. 

If  we  arise  to  the  woild  of  apiiits,  oor  know* 
ledge  of  them  must  be  ammnii^U  impeifect  m-hen 
there  is  not  the  least  |raiB  or  sand  but  has  too 
many  difficulties  belnngmg  to  it  for  the  wisest 
philosopher  so  answer.  W«Ktti  iMnJL 

AfMAiON.  n.  s.  [•  and  f*S{^.]  The 
Amazons  were  a  race  of  women  famous 
for  valour,  who  inhabited  ^aucas^s ; 
they  are  so  called  firom  their  cutting  off 
their  breasts,  to  use  their  weapons  btU 
ter.    A  warlike  woman  ;  a  virago. 

Stay,  stay  thy  hands,  thou  art  an  mmamsm. 
And  nghtest  with  the  sword*  Shakfttar^ 

AMBA*GES.  n.  s.  [Lat.]     A  circuit  of 
words ;     a   circumlocutory    form    of 
speech  ;  a  multiplicity  of  words ;  an  in* 
direct  manner  of  expression. 
They  uve  those  complex  ideas  namat,  that 


thev  migbt  the  more  easily  record  and  diacoursa 
of  things  they  were  daily  convewam  in,  widaouc 
long  amhagu  and  circumlocutions;  and  tbnt  the 
things  they  were  continuaUy  to  give  and  receh-e 
information  about,  might  be  the  es«ar  and 
quicker  understood*  Ladet^ 

Am  B  A^G  1  o  u  s .  adj,  [from  ambages^  Cir- 
cumlocutory; perpln^ed;  tedious.  "Diet* 

Am B ASS  a'qb.  m.  i.  {amboisade^  Fr.]  Em- 
bassy ;  character  or  business  of  an  am<« 
bassadour*    Not  in  use. 

When  you  dia|rac*d  me  m  my  iB4eM«dSr, 
Then  I  degrsded  you  £rom  being  king.  ShmJ^tf^ 

AMBA'SSADOUR.  n.  s,  \ambasj4ulfKr^ 
Fr.  mbajtador^  Spao«  It  is  written  ^if» 
ferently,  as  it  is  supposed  to  come  from 
the  French  or  Spanish  language  ;  and 
the  original  derivation  being  uncertain, 
it  is  not  easy  to  settle  its  orthography. 
Some  derive  it  from  the  Hebrew^  ^VO 
to  ielif  and  1UDD  ^  mesiemgit ;  otbeia 
from  tfwAifftrj,which,  in  the  old  Gaulish, 
signified  a  Jm/tfff/;  n^hence  amba^cia^  in 
low  X«atin,  is  found  to  signify  s^rvkr^ 
and  amkuciaf^r,  «  strvnitt  i  othcra  <jk* 
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due*  it  from  umboAi^  in  old  Teutoidek, 
WipaSjvD%  a  gmrnmtnt^  and  Juniw 
incotioni  a  possibility  of  its  descent 
from  aM&tiiw ;  and  others  from  cam  for 
ad^  and  bauca^  hwy  as  supposing  the 
set  of  fending  an  ambassadour,  to  be 
lo  lome  sort  an  act  of  submission.  All 
these  deriTations  lead  to  write  ambqi- 
tadmt  n<A  embmsstuiour,']  A  person  sent 
in  a  pubiic  manner  from  one  sovereign 
power  to  another,  and  supposed  to  re- 
present the  power  from  which  he  is 
MRt.  The  person  of  ao  am^sadoter  is 
inviolable. 

Ambassatlmr  Is*  b  popular  laneuage* 
the  general  name  of  a  messenger  m>m  a 
^ereign  powers  and  sometimes,  ludi* 
crously,  from  common  persons.  In  the 
juridical  and  formal  languaffe,  it  signi- 
fies particiilari^r  a  minister  of  the  highest 
rank  residing  in  another  country,  and 
IS  djitln^isbcd  from  an  otvoy^  who  is 
of  leu  dignity. 
Cire  firx  admkuiice  to  th*  Mikuiodmirif^. 

Sbaktpittri, 

R^'d  by  these  hopes,  I  tent  no  newt  before, 

Kor  aik'dyour  leave,  nor  did  your  £itdi  implore  ( 

But  come  without «  pledge,  my  own  mmkasModaur, 

DryJem. 
Oft  have  their  black  amktsiadfmrt  appear  d 
l^tdtn  with  i^ft*,  and  fiU*d  the  couru  of  Zama. 

Ah  b  a'ss  a  d  r  b  ss.  It.  /.  [ambanadricef  Fr.} 
X.  The  lady  of  an  ambassadour. 
s.  In  ludicrous  language,  a  woman  sent 
,on  a  message. 

WeQ,  my  wmUutmirut*^      ■  ■  ■ 
Come  you  to  menaee  war  and  loud  defiance  ? 
Or  does  the  peaceful  olive  grace  your  hrowf 

A^MBASSAGB.  ip.  /•  [frxmi  amhassadowr^ 
An  embassy ;  the  business  of  an  ambas- 
sadour. 

MaximfEan  entertained  them  with  dOatory  an* 
•vert;  ao  at  the  fonnal  part  of  their  amhastagi 
nishi  wdl  wamot  their  further  itay.     Jiaem. 

A'MBER.  II.  J.  [from  ambar^  Arabic; 
whence  the  lower  writers  formed  ambo' 
rMM.]  A  yellow  transparent  substance 
of  a  gummoos  or  bituminous  consist* 
cnce,  but  a  resinous  taste,  and  a  smell 
like  oO  of  turpentine ;  chiefly  found  in 
the  Baltick  tea,  along  the  coasts  of 
Prussia* 

Some  aatondisCs  liStttmher  to  the  yegetahle, 
sthersto  the  mineral,  and  lome  even  to  theaoi- 
faal,  kingdom.  Pliny  detcrihea  it  u  a  resinous 
jnoe,  ooabig  from  aced  pinea  and  firs,  and  dia- 
^hufed  thence  ioco  the  sea.  He  adds,  that  it 
was  hence  the  ancienttgate  it  the  denomination 
cf  ifriwOTi,  from  tmutu^  Juke.  Some  have  im»- 
|bed  it  a  concretion  of  tbe  tears  ofbirds ;  others, 
tbe  ttiine  of  a  beast;  otbeia,  the  scum  of  the  lake 
CephiHs,  near  the  Atlantidc ;  others,  a  coiwela- 
tion  formed  in  the  Baltidc,  and  in  some  loun- 
faoas,  where  it  is  found  swnnmin^  like  pitch. 
Ochcnaw^^  *^  '  biiumca  tikkhn^  ioto  th« 
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saa  from  subterDanaoaaaourccs ;  hut  this  apinioa 
is  also  discarded,  as  good  mmker  having  been 
found  in  digging  •(  a  considerable  distance  from 
tbe  sea,  as  that  gathered  on  the  coast.  Bocrhaave 
ranks  it  with  campbire,  which  is  a  concrete  oil 
of  aromatic  plants,  cUborated  by  heat  into  a 
CfjritaUine  foim.  Within  aome  pieces  of  aaiier 
have  been  found  leaves  and  insecu  included  s 
which  seems  to  indicate,  either  that  the  mmUt 
was  originaUy  in  a -fluid  state,  or  that,  haviag 
been  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  was  softened,  and 
rendered  susceptible  of  the  leaves  and  inaect^ 
Amber ^  when  rubbed,  draws  or  attracto  bodiaa 
to  it ;  and,  by  frictson,  ia  hroodtt  to  yield  Ittht 
pretty  copiously  in  the  dark.  Sonae  distannasfa 
ms^rr,  into  yeuflwr,  white,  brown,  and  buck : 
but  the  two  latter  are  supposed  to  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  and  denomination ;  the  one  caUe4 
jHy  the  other  amberrru.  Trevmx.  Chmmben* 
Zlgmdambir'n  a  land  of  B 


sin,  uke  turpentine ;  deer,  reddish,  or  jeliow- 
ish:  of  a  plessant  smell,  ajoiost  like  anibergris^ 
It  flows  firom  an  incision  made  in  thebark  of  a 
fine  large  tree  in  New  Spain,  called  bj  the  n^ 
tives  •soni.  Ciamben^ 

If  light  penetrateth  any  clear  body  that  is  co» 
loured,  as  painted  glass,  ambers  water,  and  the 
like,  it  gives  the  light  the  colour  of  its  medium. 

PMcAesa* 

No  interwoven  reeds  a  garland  made. 
To  hide  his  brows  within  the  vulgar  shade ; 
But  poplar  wreathes  around  his  temples  tpreadtf 
Ana  tears  of  atuber  trickled  down  his  head.  Add, 

The  spoils  td  elephantt  die  rooft  inky. 
And  studded  atmber  darts  a  golden  ray.      ^^* 
A^M  B  E  R .  adj.  Consisting  of  amber. 

With  scarft,  and  fima,  and  double  charge  of 

WithtfSK^r  bracaleta,  beads,  and  all  this  knav*ry4 

Sb0bs/eare» 

A^MBER.DRiNK.  n.  J.  Drink  of  the  co- 
lour  of  amber,  or  resembling  amber  in 
colour  and  transparency. 
All  your  dear  mmber^imk  is  flat.         SaeoH, 

A'm  b  e  r  g  r  I  s  .  n.j.  [from  amber  and  grisp 
ox  gray  ;  that  is,  gray  amber,']  A  fra* 
grant  drug,  thai  melts  almost  like  wax» 
commonly  of  a  grayish  or  ash  colour, 
used  both  as  a  pmume  and  a  cordial. 

Some  imagine  ambergrit  to  be  the  excrement 
of  a  bird,  which,  beinc  mehed  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  washed  off  the  shore  Vy  tfan 
waves,  b  swallowed  by  whales,  who  return  it 

^  hack  in  the  condition  we  find  it.  Others  con- 
dude  It  to  be  the  excrement  of  a  cetaceous 
fish,  because  sometimes  found  in  the  intestines 
«f  such  animals.  But  we  have  no  inAance  of 
any  excrement  capable  of  mdtin^.fikc  wax; 
and  .if  It  i|ere  the  excrement  of  a  whale,  it 
ahould  rather  bo  found  where  these  animals 
abound,  as  about  Greenland.  Others  take  it 
for  a  kind  of  wax  or  gum,  which  distils  frmn 
trees,  and  drops  into  the  sea,  where  it  congeals. 
Many  of  the  orientals  hnagine  it  springs  out  of 
the  aea,  as  naphtha  does  out  of  some  fountains. 
Others  assert  it  to  be  a  vegetable  production,  is- 
suing out  of  the  root  of  a  tree,  whose  roots  al- 
ways shoot  towards  the  sea,  and  discharge  them- 
sehres  into  it.  Others  maintain,  that  amUrgru 
is  made  from  th«  honev-combs,  which  fall  mto 
the  sea  fron>  the  rocxs,  where  the  bees  had 
formed  their  ncstts  several,persQiis  having  seen 
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toieMS  thttwtre  half  smLigvut  aiid  half  flita 
honey-comb;  and  ochert  have  found  large  pieces 
«f  mmiergris,  in  whkh,  when  broke,  honej- 
comb,  aM  honey  too,  were  found  in  the  tniddle. 
Neumann  ababluteW  denies  it  to  be  an  animal 
sabciance,  as  not  yiekling,  in  the  analysis,  anir  one 
"nmmal  principle.  He  concludes  it  to  be  a  oitu- 
nea  iaeuing  out  of  the  earth  into  the  sea ;  at  iinc 
«f  a  viscous  consistence,  but  hardening,  by  iu 
•  mixture  wiih  some  licjnid  naphtha,  into  the  form 
Uk  which  we  find  it.  '  Trevonx.  Cbamher*, 

Bermudas  waU*d  whh  rocks,  who  does  not 
know 
-That  happy  island,  where  huge  lemons  grow. 
Where  nhiing  pearl,  coral,  and  many  a  pound« 
Qnthe  rich  shore,  ofatmiergrh  is  found?  fVatttr. 
Amber  seeh,  or  mtuk  seedy  resembles 
millet,  is  of  a  bitterish  taste,  and  brought 
dry  from  Martiaico  and  £gypt. 

Chambers* 

Ambcr   TREE.  ».  1.    [frtUix  4fiicamis 

amhrmm  j/r>tf9u.]  A  shrtfby  whose  beauty 

is  in  its  small  evergreen  leaves,  which 

.grow  M  close  as  heatb»   and,   beitig 

bruised  between  the  fingers,  emit  a  very 

fragrant  odour.  MiUer. 

JlMBIDEfXTER.  ».  s,  [Lat.] 

Sk  A  man  who  has  equally  the  use  of  both 

his  hands. 

'    Rediginus,   undertaking  to  give  a  reason  of 

mmiUemtfrSf  and  left-handed  men,  deliverech  a 

third  <^inion.  SrotvH, 

».  A  man  who  is  equally  ready  to  act  on 

'    either  side*  in  party  disputes.     This 

sense  is  ludrcrous. 
AMBioEXTE'aiTY.«.f.[(romAifi^id;fx/«r.] 
T.  The  quality  of  being  able  equally  to 

use  both  hands* 
s.I>ouble  dealing. 
AMBrDK^xTKous.  odj.  rkom  amhidexierf 

Lat.] 
s.  Having,  with  equal  facility,  the  use  of 
either  hand. 

Others,  not  eonadenng«isi^u^jp/rratf  and  left- 
handed  men,  do  totally  submit  unto  the  efficacy 
of  the  liver.  Brwnu 

%,  Double  dealing;   practising  on  both 
sides. 

JEsop  condemns  the  double  practices  of  trim- 
mers, and  all  false,  shuffling,  and  awMdextrotu 
dealings  VBttrmt. 

Am81De^xtrousness.9.  J.  [ftt>m  anfJi- 
d^xtroui^    The  quality  of  being  am- 
bidextrous* Diet^ 
A'M  B  J  EST,  adj  [ambienj,  Lat.]  Surround- 
ing ;  encompassine ;  investing. 

This  which  yields  or  fills 
AH  space,  the  amhient  air  wide  interfus'd.  JlfitiSf. 
The  thickness  of  a  plate  requisite  to  produce 
B/  colour,  depends  only  on  the  density  of  the 
plate,  and  not  on  that  of  the  ambient  mediuoi. 
NevftoM**  OptifJu, 
Around  him  dance  the  rosy  hours. 
And  damasking  the  ground  with  flow*is. 
With  mmSuat  sweets  perftime  the  mom. 

Jfetitm  t9  L.  Go^er, 
■    Illustrious  virtues,  who  by  turns  have,  rose 
Vfiih  happy  laws  her  empire  |o  syuiD, 
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And  with  ftJl  pow^r  awert  her  awfeW  mam. 

J*riar.      I 
The  amhUmt  ether  is  too  liquid  and  empty,  to 
impel  horizontally  with  that  prodigious  celerity,      i 

BmtUy* 
AMBIGXT,  If.  J.    [French.]     An  enter*     , 
tainment    consisting    not    of   regular  • 
courses,  but  of  a  medley  of  dishes  set  on 
together. 

when  stratten'd  in  your  time,  and  scrvantsfew, 
You  'd  richly  then  compose  an  ««»%«; 
^Hiere  first  and  second  course,  and  yourdesertf 
All  in  one  single  uble  have  their  part.«  ' 

JCiMg*/  Art  •/  Cooiay, 
Ambigu'ity.  ».   /.    [from  ambiguotu,] 
Doubtfulness  of  meaning;  uncertainty 
of  signification  ;  double  meanine. 

With  ambiguities  they  Often  entangle  them- 
selves, not  marking  what  doth  agree  to  the  word 
of  God  in  itself,  and  what  in  regard  of  outward 
accidents.  HasArr. 

We  can  dear  these  ^umbigmities. 
And  know  .their  spring,  their  head,  their  true 
descent.  ^  Shakt^eare* 

,  The  words  are  of  single  signification,  without 
any  atmblguit^ ;  and  therefore  I  shall  not  trouble 
you,  by  straming  for  an  interpretation,  where 
there  is  no  difficulty ;  or  distinction,  where  there 
is  no  difference.  Sm^h, 

AMBI'GUOUS.  adj.  lamlngmu,  Lat.] 
z.  Doubtful;    having  two  meanings |  of 
uncertain  signification. 
But  what  have  been  thy  answers,  what  but 
dark, 
Ambigwujf  and  with  doubtful  sense  deludliK  f 

Some  expressions  in  the  covenant  were  ambi^ 
gmtUf  and  were  left  so ;  because  the  nereons  whe 
framed  them  were  not  all  of  one  mind.  CUrtmdtm. 
%,  Applied  to  persons  using  doubtful  ex* 
pressions.    It  ts  applied  to  expretootm 
^or  those  that  use  them,  not*to  a  dubious 
or  suspended  state'of  mind. 
Th'  ambiginui  god,  who  rvlM  her  lab'rint 
breast. 
In  these  mysterious  words  his  mind  ezpreat  | 
Some  truths  reveal'd,  in  terms  involvM  the  rest. 

Dryiem* 
Silence  at  length  the  m  Antxnoua  broke. 
Constrain 'd  a  simlei  ana  tnus  ambigutu  spoke. 

Fcpe. 
Ambi^guouslt.  ad'v,  [horn  amhiguoui.l 
In  an  ambiguous  manner ;  doubtfully ; 
uncertainly ;  with  double  meaning. 
Ambi'^ouousness.  h.  j.   [from  ambigu" 
onj.]  The  quality  of  being  ambiguous; 
uncertainty  of  meaning ;  duplicity  of 
signification. 
Ambx'logy.  II.  j.  [frt>m  mmbo^  ZaX..  and 
xsy^.]  Talk  of  ambiguous  or  doubtful 
signification.  Diet., 

Ambi<loqlious.  adj.  [from  amho  and 
Joquorf  Lat.]  Usmg  ambiguous  and 
doubtftxl  expressions.  Diet. 

Ambi^LOQUY.  ».  j.  lamhi/oquiamtlAU] 
The  use  of  doubtflil  and  indeterminate 
ezpresuons }  discourse  of  doubtful  mean* 
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A'M«iT.  «.  i.  [amhittuf  Lat]  The  com- 
pau  or  drcuit  of  any  thing ;  the  line 
that  encompaMefl  any  thing. 
Hiacutkofa  wild  hour  win&  ibout  ahnoft 


jncoapeiiact  riogor  hoop;  ooly  it  is  a  little 
writhen.  In  mca«ujrinj  by  the  <u»^i*,  itisloi^ 
or  roomi  about  a  foot  and  two  inches;  ita  basis 
10  inch  over.  Grnv*i  Mttsmam, 

Ambi^tiok.  n'sSambitio^Ki,']  The  desire 
of  something  higher  than  is  poMessed 
at  present. 
i,Thc  desire  of  preferment  or  honour, 
who  woujd  thinJf,  without  having  such  a  mind 
as  Antiphlluj,  th«  so  great  goodness  could  not 
hire  bound  gratefulness  ?  and  sohijh  advance 
ipent  not  have  satisfied  Ms  amSitiM  f       Sidney » 
».  The  desire  of  any  thing  great  or  excel- 
lent. ^  , . 
The  quickViDg  power  would  be,  and  so  would 
rest  * 
The  sens^  would  not  be  only,  but  be'weU ; 

But  wit's  amh'iSiOH  lonzcth  to  the  best, 
For  U  desires  in  endless  bliss  to  dwelt     DayUf* 

Urge  them,  while  thcjr  souls 
Are  capable  of  this  amkttian ; 
Lest  seal,  now  melted  by  the  windy  breath 
Of  soft  petitions,  pity,  apd  remorae. 
Cool  and  congeal  again  to  what  it  was.      Sbmkt. 
3*  It  is  used  with  to  before  a  verb,  and  of 
before  a  noun.  • 

I  had  a  very  early  mmUti«m  U  recommend  my- 
self to  your  l,ordship's  patronage.         Addison, 
There  was  an  ambitum  of  wit,  and  an  aftec-* 
talion  of  gayety.      Pop**'  Preface  to  bit  Lettere* 
Ambi'tiovs.  adjt  \ambttiosusj  JLat.] 
|.  Seized  or  touched  with  ambition  ;  de- 
sirous of  advancement  i   eager  of  ho- 
nours; aspiring.   It  has  the  particle  of 
before  the  object  of  ambition,  if  a  noun; 
Uy  if  expressed  by  a  verb 
We  seem  oMoMttMit  God's  whole  work  t  undo. 

Donne, 
The  neighb'Ttng  monarchs,  bj  thy  beauty  led, 
Coatendia  crowds,  amhUiont  ^ thy  bed : 
The  world  is  at  thy  choice,  except  but  one,     • 
Except  but  him  thou  canst  not  choose  lilone. 
^  Vryden. 

You  have  been  pleased  not  to  sufler  an  old 
naa  to  go  discontented  out  of  the  world,  for 
Vint  of  t&  protection  ^whkh  he  had  been  so 
\aatamhitioms,  Drydon, 

Traan,  a  prince  amhitiomi  of  glory,  descend- 
ed to  "die  moathS  of  the  Tigris  and  Buphratesj 
ndwent  upon  the  ocean,  where,  seemg  a  vessel 
trading  to  the  Indies,  he  had  dwuriits  of  out- 
doiiigiUezander.  Afhtfbna* on  Cotrn, 

♦  Eager  to  grow  bigger  ;  aspiring. 

I  have  seen 
'  Th'  mmHtTtrr  ocean  swell,  and  rage*  and  foam* 
To  be  exalted  with  the  threatening  c)oods,  5A^. 
Amii'tiously.  adv"  [Irotn  ambitious.} 
In  as  ambitious  manner ;  with  eager- 
ness of  advancement  or  prrferencc 

With  iuch^d  hearts  did  our  demirmgroen 
Sdste  th*  appearance  of  the  prince's  fleet ; 

And  oMdtiamMtiffvrfr  would  chum  the  ken, 
ThstwWi  first  qr«  da  djsta«  safety  me<rt. 

jJryfion^ 

lUA  necknoe,asaplacetoferoe  weU  known, 

4Mtoi0wlf  dcsign'd  his  Sh—S  throne.   I>rydfm^ 
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Ambi'tiouswkss.  «.  J.  tfirom  amhitious,*} 
The  quality  of  being  ambitious. 

A'mbitude.  n-  /.   LimAw,  Lat.]  Com- 
pass; circuity  circumfiference.        Dict^ 

To  A'MBLE.  V.  ».  iamhier^  Fn  amhuiop 
•Lat.] 

1.  To  move  upon  an  amble.  See  Amble. 
It  is  good,  on  some  occadons,  to  ei^oy  as 
'much  of  the  present,  as  will-  not  endanger  our 
futurity ;  and  to  provide  ourseWes  of  the  Tirtn** 
oso's  saddle,  which  will  be  sure  to  ambk,  wbea 
the  world  is  upon  the  hardest  trot.  Vryden. 

a.  I'o  move  easily*  without  hard  shocKs* 
or  shaking. 

Who  imsMm  time  withal  r— A  nch  man  thjt 
hath  not  the  gout ;  for  he  lives  merrUy,  because 
he  fe6b  no  pain ;  knowing  no  burthen  of  heavy 
tedious  penury :  him  time  ambUt  withal.  Shah* 

3.  In  a  ludicrous  sense,  to  move  with  sub- 
mission, and  by  direction  ;  as,  a  horse 
that  ami/rj  uses  a  gait  not  natural. 

A  laughing,  toying,  wheedling,  whmiperiag 
she,  .  , 

Shall  make  him  amUe  on  a  gossip  s  message. 
And  take  the  distaffwith  a  hand  as  patient. 
As  e'er  did  Hercules.  Horoe**  Jane  Short. 

4.  To  walk  daintily  and  affectfedly. 
I  am  rudely  stampt,and  want  love's  mnes^, 

Tosuut  before  a  wanton  «»Atf»/ nymph.  Sbaie* 
A'MBt  E.  IS.  J.  [fr«m  To  amkie.']  A  pace 
or  movement  in  which  the  horse  re- 
•  moves  both  his  legs  on  one  side;  as»  on 
the  far  side,  he  removes  his  fore  and 
hinder  leg  of  the  same  side  at  one  time, 
whilst  the  legs  on  the  near  side  stand 
still;  and,  when  the  far  legs  are  upgn 
the  ground,  the  near  side  removes  the 
fore  leg  and  the  hinder  leg,  and  the  le^a 
on  the  far  side  stand  still.  An  amble  is 
the  first  pace  of  young  colts,  but  whe* 
they  have  strength  to  trot,  they  quit  it. 
There  is  no  amhie  in  the  manege ;  riding 
masters  allow  only  of  walk,  trot,  and 
gallop.  A  horse  may  be  put  from  a  trot 
to  a  gallop  without  stopping ;  but  he 
cannot  be  put  from  an  amhU  to  a  gallop 
without  a  atop,  which  interrupts  the 


justness  of  the  manege.    Farrier  j  Diet. 
A'mbler.  «.  /.  [from  To  amble,]  A  horse 

that  has  been  taught  to  amble ;  a  pacer. 
A'm  b  l  I  k  c  l y  .  adv,  [from  amblsng^jW'tth 

an  ambling  movement. 
AMBRCySlA.  n.  s,  [•f*tf?a^»«.J 
I,  The  imaginary  food  of  the  goda,  from 

whioh  everything  eminently  pleasing  to 

the  smell  or  taste  is  called  ambrosia. 

%,  A  plant.  ^  J      .. 

It  has  male  flosoileus  flowers,  produced  on 
separate  pa»fts  of  the  same  plant  from  the  fruu, 
having  no  visible  petab ;  the  fruitwhich  succeed* 
the  female  flowers,  is  shaped  like  a  dub,  and  u 
priddy,  containing  one  oblong  seed  m  each. 
The  spedes  are,  1.  The  marine  or  sea  ambrojut, 
3.  Taoler  unsavoury  sea  ambroeia,  3.  The  talleit 
Canada  «w*r»w«.  MUl^r, 

Am^&o'sial*  tidf  Lft^m dmbrwia}  Par- 
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ialtfni^  of  the  nature  or  qualities  of  am* 
lurooa ;  fragrant ;  delicious ;  delectable. 

Tiiw  while  God  f|MkeAiiArAntf/fngraiiceiill'4 
AH  heiiveD,  and  in  the  Uened  apirits  elect 
Stfott  cf  Bewjoy  tneflbble  dHfus  d.  MUim. 

The  efts  of  hiesven  my  following  aoQg  pursues* 
Aerial  noney  and  mmhrtial  dews.  Drydat, 

Tolaithett  shores  th'  oM^riMM/sphrit  flies, 
Swe«r  totbe  world*  and  smeful  totheakiea. 

A'M»my.  It,  s.  [corrupted  from  a/mon/y.} 

J*  The  place  where  the  abnoncr  Hvm,  or 
where  alms  are  distributed. 

ti^Thc  place  where  plate,  and  utensils  for 
housekeeptfig»  are  kept;  Mso  a  cup- 
board for  keeping  cold  victuals :  a  word 
.  Btitl  used  in  the  Dorthem  counties,  and 
in  S€otiand. 

Ambs  ace.  a,  <.  [from  amhfk^  Lat.  and 
:«rrO  A  double  ace  \  so  called  when  two 
'  dice  turn  up  the  ace. 

I  hid  rather  be  in  this  d)oice»  than  throw 
mnBt  ait  for  my  life;  Shatt^rt. 

This  wiU  be  yet  dearer,  by  coftsidering  his 
own  iastsnce  of  casting  amkt  mee,  though  itpajw 
take  more  of  contingency  thanoffreedQm.  Sup* 
fosing  the  nesitare  of  the  party's  hand  who  did 
throw  the  dice,  supposing  the  hgure  of  the  uble, 
aad  ofthe  dice  themielvec,  supposing  the  mea- 
sure of  force  applied,  and  suDposing  tU  other 
Amgs  which  did  concur  to  the  production  of 
that  cast,  to  be  the  very  same  they  were,  there 
li  no  donbt  butin  this  case  the  cast  is  necessary. 

BramUa. 

Ambula'tton.   n.  /.   lamB^Hot  Lat.] 

Tbeact  ofwalkine. 

From  the  occult  and  mvisiUe  motion  of  the 

mnacles^  in  station,  proceed  ihore  offensive  laa- 

tttudes  than  from  mAk/o/m*.  Brwvm. 

A'm  bu  l  a  t  o  r  y  .  aAJ.  [amhulo^  Lat .  ] 

s.  That  has  the  power  or  £!K:uky  of  walk- 
inpr. 

The  pwTient,  or  mnUUiwy^  are  such  as  re- 
flsire  some  basis,  or  bottom,  to  uphold  them  in 
ttevr  motionss  such  were  those  selt-moving  sta- 
tues, which,  unless  violently  deuined,  would 
of  themselves  run  away.  WUkiru*  MatkManc, 

%,  That  happens  during  a  passage  or  walk. 

He  was  sent  to  conduce  hitner  the  princess,  of 

whom  his  majesty  hadaii  mp^oAvt^  view  in  his 

travels.  fV§ti9u, 

3.  Moveable  ;  as,  an  ambuiatory  court ;  a 
court  which  removes  from  place  to 
place  for  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction, 

A'MBURY»  ».j.  A  bloody  wart  on  any 
part-of  a  horse's  body. 

Ambusca'de.  n.  i.  lemhiucadtj  Fr.  Sec 
Ambush.]  A  private  station  in  which 
men  He  to  surpnse  others  ;  ambush. 

Then  waving  high  her  torch,  the  signal  made. 
Which  rous'd  the  Grecians  from  their  amkuscade, 

Drydm. 

When  I  behold  a  fashionable  table  set  out,  I 

fancy  that  gouts,  fevers,  and  lethargies,  with 

innumerable  distempers,  lie  in  amiuuaJr  among 

the  dishes.  Addum, 

Ambusca'oo.  «.  J.  X^cmboscaday  Span.] 
A  private  posti  in  order  to  surprise  aa 
enemy. 
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Sometunei  she  driveth  o*er  a  sisidier'a  aeck. 
And  then  he  dreams  of  cutting  foreign  throatSi 
Of  breaches,  tmkiuc^dmt^  %>anish  bbdes, 
Of  healths  five  £ttbom  deep.  Sbahpemn* 

A'mbush.  «.  J.  [ambuscbe,  Fr.  from  hoU^ 
a  wood  ;  whence  embmeJber^  to  hide  la 

,  woodsy  ambushes  being  comoMMiIy  laid 
under  the  concealment  of  thick  forests.] 

X*  The  post  where  soldiers  or  aaaagyin^  are 
placed,  in  order  to  £adl  onezpectedly 
upon  an  enemy. 

The  roidue  retired  deceitfuay  towards  tht 
wace  of  their  ami^by  whence  issued  more.  Then 
the  earl  maintained  the  fight.  But  the  enemy, 
imending  to  draw  the  Snglidi  furdier  into  their 
«»{«^,  turned  away  at  an  easy  pace.  HayuMrd. 
Charee !  charge !  their  ground  the  faint  Tai- 
aUans  yield, 
Md  in  cloae««&Kr^,bese  in  open  field.  Drydm. 

».  The  act  of  surprising  another,  bylying 
m  wait,  or  lodging  in  a  secret  po^. 

N^shallweneed, 
with  dangerous  expedition,  to  invade 
Hcav*n,  iMtosehifh  walls  fear  no  assault  oft*  neg^ 
Orambtitb  from  the  deepw    AftUok'j  Par.  Lit, 

3.  The  State  of  being  posted  privately,  in 
order  to  surprise  ^  the  sUte  of  lying  in 
wait. 

4*  Pttrhap*  the  persons  placed  m  private 

stations.  ^ 

•     For  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Lancaster, 
Once  did  1  lay  an  amiusb  for  your  life.     Sbaku 

A'MBusHED.  adj.  [from  ambush.']  Placed 


in  ambush ;  lying  in  wait 
Thick  as  the  shades,  then 


bands 


shades,  there  issue  awarming 


Of  ^na^iriA  Vmen,  wfaom,bytheininnsand  dress. 
To  be  Taxallan  enemies  I  gueas.  Drydn. 

A'MBUHHM&NT.m.s.lfromambti^lwhich 
see.]     Ambush ;  surprise.  Not  used. 

Like  as  a  wily  foz,.that  having  spied 
Where  on  a  sunny  bank  the  lambs  do  play. 

Full  doaely  creeping  by  the  hinder  ode. 
Lies  in  ambusbrntemt  of  his  hoped  prey.    Spamtr, 

AMAv'sr.adf.  [ambustus^  Lat. J  Burnt; 
scalded.  Dkt. 

Ambu'stiom.  n.  s.  iambusth^  Lat.]  A 
bum;  a  scald. 

A'MEL.  If.  J.  [mtf/V,  Fr.]  The  matter 
with  which  the  variegated  Worics  are 
overlaid,  which  we  call  enameiied. 

The  materials  of  glass,  melted  with  cakined 
tin,  compose  an  undiaphanous  body.  This 
white  «OT«/ i»  the  basis  of  all  those  fine  coocretet 
that  goldsmiths  and  artificers  em^y  ia  the  cu- 
rious art  ci  enamelling.  BtyU  on  Caiaars. 

AME'N,  adif.  [A  word  of  which  the  on- 
gtnal  has  given  riseto  many  conjectures. 
^aAWr  writes,  that  it  is  Arabu^  ;  and 
the  Rabbles  make  it  the  compound  of 
the  initials  of  three  words,  signifying 
tbe  Lord  is  a  faithful  king  ;\mtnkevv<^ 
seems  merely  Hebrew,  \Qt^^  which, 
with  a  long  train  of  derivatiTcSy  ngnifiet 
firmness,  certainty,  fidelity;]  A  term 
used  in  devotions,  by  wkich,  at  the  end 
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<^a  piaycr,  wc'  mean,  so  he  It ;  at  the 
end  of  a  creed,  so  it  is. 

Om  cried  God  bleisus!  and,  A^en  f  tbe  other. 
As  they  had  seen  me  Mrich  these  hingman's  hands. 
IJstenutg  their  fear,  I  could  not  say  amen 
When  ihey  did  say  God  bless  us.      Shaksp*are, 

BlesMd  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  from  ever-* 
Itidng  and  to  everlasting.  Amen^  and  amtn.  Psal. 
A  M  e'n  A  B  L  E .  adj.  [amesnabUf  Fr .  amener 
^Iqt^un^  in  the  French  courts,  sigoifies 
to  oblige  one  to  appear  lo  answer  a 
charge  exhibited  against  him.]  Re- 
sponsible ;  subject  so  as  to  be  liable  to 
inquiries  or  accounts. 

Again,  because  the  inferiour  sort  were  loose 
•tid  poor,  and  not  ameMUe  to  the  law,  he  pro- 
vided, by  another  aa,  that  five  of  the  best  and 
eUett  persons  of  every  sept,  should  brin^  in  all 
the  idle  persons  of  their  surname,  to  be  justified 
by  the  law.  Sir  J^bn  Davits  on  Ireland, 

A'menage.   >  If.  J.  [They  seem  to  come 
A'MENANCE.)    from  amener^  Fr.]  Con- 
duct ;  behaviour ;  mien  :  words  disused. 

For  he  is  fit  to  use  in  all  Msays, 
Whether  for  arms  ahd  warlike  dmeitaitci^ 
Or  else  for  wise  and  civilgovernance.     Spenser, 
Well  kend  him  so  far  space, 
Th*  enchanter,  by  his  arms  and  ameruuieet 
When  under  him  he  saw  his  Lybian  steed  to 
prance.  Fairy  Qfieen* 

To  AME'ND.  V.  a*  lamensUrf  Fr.  emendo^ 

Lat.l 
S.  To  correct ;  to  change  any  thing  that  is 

wrong  to  something  better. 
«.  To  reform  the  life,  or  leave  wickedness. 
lo  these  two  cases  we  usually  write 
mtnd.    See  Mend. 

Amend  your  ways  and  vour  doings,  and  I 
will  cauee  you  to  dwell  in  this  place.       Jerem. 
3.  To  restore  passages  in  writers,  which 
the  copiers  are  supposed  to  have  de- 
praved; to  recover  the  true  reading. 
S^Ame'kd.  v.  «.  To  grow  better.    To 
«im»/ differs  from  to  improve;  toin^roye 
supposes,  or  not  denies,  that  the  thing 
it  well  already,  but  to  amend  implies 
lomethin^  wron^. 

At  my  fortune  either  mmends  tut  impairs,  I 
mxf  deoare  it  unto  you.  Sidney, 

At  his  touch. 
Such  aancdty  hath  heaven  given  his  hand, 
They  presently  amend,      Sbahpeare*s  Madeth, 
dME'NDE.  n.  s.  [French.]    This  WQid, 
in  French,  sigmftes  a  fine,  by  which  rc'* 
compence  is  supposed  to  be  made  for  the 
fiiult  committed.  We  use,  in  a  cognate 
vgnification,  the  word  amends. 
Am  SENDER,  ff.  s„  [horn  amend*']  The  per- 
son that  amends  any  tlung. 
Ame'nomekt.  ff.  s,  {ameudementf  Fr*] 
I.  A  chanee  from  bad  for  the  better. 

Befitf  e  R  was  presented  on  the  stage,  some 
things  in  it  have  pafted  your  approbation  and 
amendment,  Dryden, 

Man  b  always  nendinc  and  dtering  lus 
vorks ;  but  nature  observes  tne  same  tenour,  be- 
cause her  works  are  so  perfect,  that  there  is  no 
place  for  smtendmeMtt  ,•  ndching  that  can  be  re- 
If^llKoded. '  May  M  $U  Cr$4ttim* 
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There  are  many  natural  defects  in  the  un^r* 
standing,  capable  alamendmenif  which  aTe  over- 
looked and  wholly  ne^eaed.  Lockom 
%  Refocmation  of  lite. 

Our  Lord  and  Saviour  was  of  opinfon,  that 
they  which  would  not  be  drawn  to  amendment 
of  life,  by  the  testimony  which  Moses  and  the 
prophets  have  given,  concerning  the  miseries 
that  fellow  sinners  after  -death,  were  not  likely 
to  be  persuaded  bv  other  means,  akhough  God 
from  the  dead  should  have  raised  them  up 
preachers.  He^Jker^ 

Behold  f  famine  and  plague^  tribulation  and 
ai^ish,  are  sent  as  scourges  for  amendment, 

9  Esdrat, 
Though  a  serious  purpose  of  amendment^  and 
true  aas  of  contrition,  before  the  habit,  may  b« 
accepted  by  God;  yet  there  is  no  sure  judg- 
ment whether  this  purpose  be  serious,  or  these 
acts  true  acts  of  contritioiv  Hamnmnd, 

3.  Recovery  of  health. 

Your  honour's  players,  hearing  your  amende 

meni. 

Are  come  to  play  a  pleasant  comedy*       SkoAt* 

A  M  f/k  d m  e  n  t.  ff .  i.  [emendatiof  Lat.]    It 

signifies,  in  law,  the  correction  of  an 

errour  conmiitted  in  a  process,   and 

espied  before  or  after  judgment ;  and 

sometimes  after  the  party's  seeking^^d- 

vantage  by  the  errour.  Biouni* 

Aml^i^ds.  h,  1.  [amendtf  Fr.  fit^m  which 

it  seems  to  be  accidently  corrupted.l 

Recompence;    compensation;    atone* 

ment. 

If  I  have  too  auSterelv  punish'dyou. 
Your  compensation  makes  amends,  Siahp* 

Of  the  amends  recovered,  little  or  nothing  re- 
turns to  those  that  had  suffered  the  wrong,  but 
commonly  all  runs  into  the  prince's  coffsrs.- 

RaleMs  £sjayt» 

There  I,  a  pris'ner  chainM,  scarce  freely  draw 

The  air  imprison'd  also;  close  and  damp, 

tJnwholesome  draught ;  but  here  I  feel  amenity 

The  breath  of  heav'n  fresh  blowing,  pure  and 

sweet , 
With  day-spring  bom ;  here  leave  me  to  respire. 

Mtltnn^ 
Some  little  hopes  I  have  yet  remaining,  that 
I  may  make  the  world  some  part  of  atnends  for 
many  ill  pbys,  by  an  heroick  poem.  .  Dryden, 
If  our  souls  be  immortal,  this  makes  abun- 
dant «ivrii^  and  oompensation  for  the  frailtiei  of 
life,  and  sufferings  of  this  state.  TUieienn, 

It  is  a  strong  argument  for  retribution  here- 
after, that  virtuous  persons  are  very  often  un- 
fortunate, and  vitious  persons  prosperous ;  tdiich 
is  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  a  Being,  who  ap- 
pears infinitely  wise  and  gpod  in  all  bis  woiks  ; 
imless  we  may  suppose  that  such  a  promiscuous 
distribution,  whicn  was  necessary  on  the  designs 
of  providence  in  this  life,  will  bs  rectified  and 
made  amends  for  in  another.  Sfeetafr, 

AME^vITy.  ».  s.[nmenitef  Fr.  amanuas^ 
Lat.]  Pleasantness:  agreeableness  of 
situation. 

If  the  ntuation  c£Bdiylon  wu  such  at  nnc 

as  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  it  was*  seat  of  ame* 

mty  and  pleasure. ,  Brvwn, 

Ambkta'ceous.  adj.  [amentatus^  Lat.] 

Hanging  as  by  a  thread. 

The  pins  ttss  hath  omntercf  an  flowers  or  kat- 
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.7^  AMERCE.  V.  0.  [amertier^  Fr.afa^x- 
fMi»  ^y  •/Ki^i,  seema  to  give  tbeorigiDal'] 

•I.  To  punish  with  a  pecuniary  penalty ;  to 
exact  a  fine ;  to  inflict  a  forfeiture.  It 
is  a  word  originally  juridical^biit  adopt- 
ed by  othei*  writers,  and  is  used  of 
Sf^fvser  of  pjunisbmcnts  in  general. 

Where  e^ery  one  that  misseta  dien  her  in«ke» 
Shall  be  by  him  amertd  with  penance  due. 

But  I  tl  aaure*  you  with  to  strong  a  fine. 
That  you  ahall  all  repent  the  loss  of  mine.  Sl^k. 
All  the  suitors  were  considerably  amurttds 
yet  this  proved  but  an  inefieccual  remedy  for 
chose  mikhiefik  nak* 

A.  Sometimes  with  the  particle  in  before 
the  fine. 

They  shall  cmtrtt  htm  in  in  hundred  ibekelt 
cf  silver,  and  give  them  unto  the  father  of  the 
damsel,  because  he  hath  brought  up  an  evi^name 
upon  a  virgin  of  laraeL  Dtut. 

J.  Sometimes  it  is  used,  in  imitation  of 
the  Gfeek  constructioDy  with  the  par- 
ticle '/. 

MiUfons  of  spirits,  for  his  fault  €Merc*d 
£^heav*n,  and  from  eternal  splendours  flung 
Kv  his  rfevolL  MiUw. 

Ame^rcer.  n,  i.  [from  tfOTATf.]  He  that 
sets  a  fine  upon  any  misdemeanour ;  he 
that  decrees  or  inflicts  any  pecuniary 
punishment  or  forfeiture. 
Ame'rcement.  )  n,  J.  [from  amerce.] 
Ame'&ciament.)  The  pecuniary  pu- 
nishment of  an  oifender,  who  stands  at 
the  mercy  of  the  king,  or  other  lord  in 
his  court.    '  Cowell. 

'  All  amercemeHti  and  fines  that  shall  be  im- 
posed upon  them,  shall  come  unto  themselves. 
Sptnter't  State  rfJrtUmd. 

Ames^  AC  p.,  n.  J.  [a  corruption  of  the 
word  tifffbs  acf^  whiclj  appears,  from  very 
old  authorities,  to  have  been  esrly 
softened  by  omitting  the  t,"]  Two  aces 
on  two  dice. 

But  then  my  study  wis  to  cog  the  dice. 
And  deit'rously  to  throw  the  lucky  sice : 
To  shun  4MMsr  aee,  thst  swept  my  stakes  iwiy$ 
And  watch  the  box,  for  tear  they  should  convey 
False  bones,  end  put  upon  me  in  the  play.  Dryd, 

A^MBss.  If.  J.  [corrupted  from  amtce.]  A 
priest's  vestment.  Diet. 

Am ZTHO^DiChh.a^'  [from a  and  meibotL] 
Out  of  method  \  without  method ;  ir- 
regular. 

A'METHYST.  it.  s.  £«f»»ur(^,  contrary 
to  wine,  or  contrary  to  drunkenness ; 
so  called,  either  because  it  is  not  quite 
of  the  colour  of  wine,  or  because  it 
was  imagined  to  prevent  inebriation.]  A 
precious  stone  of  a  violet  colour,  bor- 
dering on  purple.  The  oriental  amethyst 
is  the  hardest,  scarcest,  ar4d  most  valu- 
able; it  is  generally  of  a  dove  colour, 
though  some  are  purple,  and  others 
white  like  the  diamond.  The  German 
is  of  a  fiolet  colour,  asl^.  the  Spanish 
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are  of  three  sorts;  the  best  arc  M  j 
blackest  or  deepest  violet :  others  are  \ 
almost  quite  white,  and  some  few  tine-  i 
turcd  with  yellow.  The  amttbyit  is  not 
extremely  hard,  but  easy  to  be  engraved  | 
upon,  and  is  next  in  value  to  the 
emerald.  Chutr.hetu 

Some  stones  approached  the  granate  cook 
plexioa ;  and  several  nearly  resembled  the  amt* 
thyst,  H^oodvwrd.     i 

A^MLTHYST,  in  heraldry,  signifies  the  ! 
same  colour  in  a  nobleman's  coat,  that  , 
pitr^kff  jAocb  in  a  gentleman's.  ' 

Akethy's r IS t,at/J.  [from  ame/bysf.l  Re- 
sembling an  amethyst  in  colour.  | 

A  kind  d  amethvstime  flhit,  not  composecf  of 
crystals  or  ^ains,  out  one  entire  massy  stone.      I 

Grrv. 
A'MIABLE.  a<ij.  [aimU^le,  Fr.]  , 

I.  Ix>vely :  pleasine. 

That  which  is  ^o(M  in  the  actions  of  men, 
doth  not  only  delist  as  profitable,  but  as  W-    ' 
•Mralso.  ff$tin. 

She  told  her,  while  she  kept  it 
*Twould  make  her  amiaiUy  subdue  my  father 
-     Enthely  to  her  love  ;  but  if  she  lost  it. 
Or  maae  a  gift  of  it,  my  father's  eye 
Should  hold  her  loathed.      Sbmkspeart'M  OthelU, 
a.  Pretending  love ;  showing  love. 

Lay  aauM  siege  to  the  honesty  of  thb  Ford's 

wife;  use  your  art  of  wooing.  Sbaktpeaft. 

A'Mi  ABLE  NESS.  «.  /.  [from  amioifU.']  The 

quality  of  being  amiable;   loTclinest; 

power  of  raising  love. 

As  soon  as  the  natural  gj^ety  and  mariaUenns 
of  the  young  man  wears  off,  they  have  nothing 
left  to  commend  them,  but  he  by  UBong  the 
lumber  and  refute  of  the  species.  AdHgm» 

A^miaBly.  mdv,  [from  amiabU*'^  In  an 
amiable  manner ;  in  such  a  manner  st 
to  excite  love. 
A'MICABLE.  adj.  lamicabilis^  Lat.1 
Friendly ;  kind.  It  is  commonly  used 
of  more  than  one  ;  as,  they-  live  in  an 
amtcahle  manner;  but  we  seldom  say, 
an  amicable  action,  or  an  amiccMe  man, 
though  it  be  so  used  in  this  passa^. 

0  l^ace  serene!  oh  virtue  heav'nly  uir. 
Divine  oblivion  of  low-thoughted  care ! 
Fresh  blooming  hope,  gay  daughter  of  the  sky ! 
And  &ith,  oor  early  immartan^  I 

£nter  each  mild,  each  ami€^kU  guest ; 
Receive  and  wrap  me  in  eternal  rest.       P9^' 

A^MiCABLENLss.  »«  4.  [i\om  amicui^ir.\ 
The  quality  of  being  amicable  ;  friend- 
liness ;  good-will. 

A^MiCABLY.  ad'v.  {from  amtca^e.l  In  an 
amicable  manner;  in  a  friendly  way; 
with  good-will  and  concord. 

They  see 
Through  the  dun  mist,  in  blooming  beauty  fresh. 
Two  lovely  youths,  xhatamUally  walkt 
O'er  venunt  meads,  and  pleard,  perfaape,  re* 

volv'd 
Anna's  late  conauests.  PiiJi^. 

1  found  my  subjects  amieaUy.yom 

To  lessen  their  defects,  by  ciung  mine.     Prir. 
Uk  tivUand  icielf«  wh«s  it  k  pest w3ed  this 
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the  Hnttf  effects  live  so  tumitMy  tdseth«r.  It 
is  DMarious  how  a  turbulent  partv,  joining  with 
the  Annloians,  did  attempt  to  destroy  the  re- 
puhlick.  Svttfi*»  Cbunb  of£nglaftJMam, 

A'micb.  n,  s,  [amictuj,  Lat.  amictf  Fr. 
Primamex  tex  indumentis ephccpo  ^prej* 
bjteri'u  commiotihu  sunt  ainictus»  alba^ 
cmgitlum^  itolay  mampuItUf  C5f  planeta. 
Du  Cangc.  Amictus  quo  colium  stringi' 
tUTf  l^ feet  us  tegituTt  castitatem  interioru 
hommu  deiignat :  tegit  enlm  coTf  ne  va* 
mtatu  cogttet  i  Jtringit  autem  colium f  ne 
inde  ad  iinguam  tranjeat  nundacium, 
Bruno.]  The  first  or  undermost  part  of  a 
priest's  habity  over  which  he  'wears  the 
alb. 

Thof  pa»*d  the  night  so  foul,  oil  morning  fiur 
Came  farth  with  pilgrim  steps  in  amice  grey. 

On  some  a  priesc«  succinct  in  amUt  whiter 
Auends.  Popt. 

Ami'o.     \prtp.  rirom  a  and  mid^  or 
Ami'dst.J  miJ//.j 

I.  In  the  midst ;  equally  distant  from 
either  extremity. 

Of  the  fruit 
Of  each  tree  in  the  garden  we  may  eat ; 
But  of  the  fruit  of  thb  fair  tree  amidst 
The  gaiden,  God  hnchsaid,  y«  shaU  not  eat. 

Miitom. 
The  two  ports*  the  bagnio,  and  DonateUi's  . 
statue  of  ^  great  duke,  amidst  the  four  abves 
doined  to  his  pedestal,  are  very  noble  sights. 

Jlddispttu 

t.  >fingled  with ;  surrounded  by ;  in  the 
ambit  of  another  thing. 
Amid  my  fbdt  with  woe  ny  voic«  I  tear. 
And.  but  bewitoh'd,  who  to  his  flock  woiiU 
moan?  5i^^ 

So  hiOs  amnd  the  air  encoonter'd  hills, 
Hurl'd  to  and  fro  with  jaoulation  dire.    MiUm^ 
What  have  I  done,  to  name  that  wealthy  «wain» 
The  boar  amida  my  chrystal  streams  I  brin^, 
Aad  aouthern  windi  to  bUst  my  fkiw*ry  sprmf^ 

Drydau 
Aroata's  breast  the  fury  thus  invades, 
Aad  fires  with  rage  4mud  the  sylvan  shades. 

Drydm. 
St  Among ;  conjoined  with. 
What  the'  norealvoke  nor  sound 
ifmtf  their  radiant  orbs  be  found? 
b  reason's  car  they  all  rej(»ce, 
And  utter  Ibrth  a  glorious  voicet 
For  ever  dnging,  ts  they  shine,  . 

**  The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine.  Adm*9M» 
Ami^ss.  adv.  [from  a^  which,  in. this 
form  of  compontiony  often  signifies  ^ r* 
iordini  to,  and  mtjj,  theEnglish  particle, 
which  showa  anything,  like  the  Greek 
ar«««,  to  be  wrong ;  as,  to  misemntf  to 
count  erroneously ;  to  mhdot  to  cotamit 
a  crime:  amiij  therefore  signiliet  not 
right y  or  out  o/ order."] 
I.  Ftulty ;  criminal. 

For  duit,  which  thou  hast  sworn  to  do  owif/. 
Is  yet  amisst  when  it  is  truly  done.  5A«I#. 

3. Faultily;  criminally. 

We  hope  thereiofe  to  reform  oursehss,  if  st 
any  time  w«  hecm  doQS  mhs9  »  no^  to  tfvtr 
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owMlVes  from  the  church  we  were  of  before. 

Ho§ier. 
O  ye  powers  that  search 
The  heart  of  man,  and  weigh  bis  impost  thoughts. 
If  I  have  done  amiss,  impute  it  not.       Adduoa, 

3.  In  an  ill  sense. 

She  ngh'd  withal,  they  construed  aU  amiss^ 

And  thought  she  wi^'d  10  kill  who  long*d  to 

kiss.  Fairfax. 

4.  Wrong ;  improper ;  unfit. 

Examples  have  not  generally  the  force  of  laws,   ' ' 
which  all  men  ought  to  keep,  but  of  counsels 
only  and  persuasion^  not  amiss  to  be  followed 
'by  them,  whose  case  is  the  like*  Hm^. 

Methhiks,  thoujgh  s  mf  n  had  all  science  and 
aIlprincipl«H  yet  it  might  «ot  be  amiss  to  have 
some  conscience.  Tiiitesm* 

5.  Wrong  5  not  according  to  the  perfec* 
tion  of  the  thing,  whatever  it  be. 

Your  kindred  is  not  much  amus,  'tis  true ; 
Yet  I  am  somewhat  better  born  than  you.  I>ryd^ 

I  built  a  wall,  and  when  the  masons  plskl  the 
knaves,  nothing  delighted  me  so  much  as  to 
sund  by  whUe  my  servanu  threw  down  what 
was  amut,  Stuifi. 

6.  Rcproachfun ;  irreverent. 

Every  people,  nation,  and  language,  which 
speak  any  thing  aauss  against  the  God  of  Sha- 
drach,  Meshacn,  and  Abedneeo,  shaU  be  cut  ha 
pieces,  and  their  houses  shall  Se  made  a  dung- 
kll;  because  there  is  no  other  God  (hat  can 
deliver  alker  this  sort.  DaaisL 

7.  Impaired  10  health ;  as,  I  was  some. 
whatiis»/if  yestenUy,  but  am  weU  to- 
day. 

8.  Amiss  is  marked  as  an  adverb,  though 
it  cannot  always  be  adverbially  ren- 
dered; because  it  always  follows  the 
substantive  to  which  it  relates,  contrary 
16  the  nature  of  adjectives  in  English  ; 
and  though  vire  say  the  action  was  <unijy, 
we  never  say  an  af»iss  action. 

9.  Amiss  is  used  by  Sbakspeare  as  a  noun 
substantive. 

To  my  sick  soul,  as  nn*s  true  nature  is. 
Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great  amiss. 

'  HamlH* 

Am  i'ss  I  o  n  .  If .  /.  lamiiJiOf  Lat.]    Loss. 
To  Ami't.  v.  a.  {amittoy  Lat.]   To  lose : 
a  word  little  in  use. 

Ice  is  water  congealed  by  the  frigi^nr  of 
the  air,  whereby  it  acquireth  no  new  forms 
but  rather  a  consistence  or  determination  of  its 
diffiuency,  and  amiitetb  not  its  essence,  but  con-r 
dition  ot  fluidity.  Brovm's  Vtdgar  Bmurs. 

A'mity.  11.  j.  [amiticy  Yt.amiciti^y  Lat] 
Friendship,  whether  publick  between 
nations,  opposed  to  <ivar;  or  among  the 
people,  opposed  to  discord:  or  between 
private  persons. 

The  prophet  David  did  think,  that  the  very 
meeting  or  men  together,  and  their  accomoanv* 
ing  one  another  to  the  house  of  God,  should 
make  the  bond  of  their  love  insoluble,  and  tie 
them  in  a  league  of  inviolable  amity,      Hoohr. 

The  monarchy  of  Great  Britain  was  in  leagu^ 
'  and  amity  with  all  the  world.       Sir  J.  Davits^ 

You  have  a  noble  and  a  true  conceit 
OfgodUketfWf/y;  which  appears  most  strooglv 
Iabfsniigdnistbeabsta«tofy9ttrlo^  Sbai» 
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And  7e»  oh  Tyriias*  with  imtDortal  lute 
]^irsue  this  race,  this  service  dedicite 
To  my  deplored  ashes ;  let  there  be 
*Twtxc  us  and  them  nd  league  nor  Mniy* 

AMMCNIAC. ».  i.  A  drug. 

Gum  AMMONiACfisbrau^firomtheEast-IodieSt 
and  is  tuj^poaed  to  obse  from  an  umbelliferous 
pbm.  Dioscorides  uys,  it  is  the  juice  of  a  kind 
of  ferula  growing  in  Baitary,  and  tho  plant  u 
called  dr«J)r//r/.  Pliny  calls  the  treeawi^^Mt 
which,  ne  says,  grows  near  the  temple  of^  Ju- 

'  ptter  Ammon,  whence  the  gum  takes  its  name. 
It  ought  to  be  in  ^ty  drops,  white  within«  yel- 
lowtsh  without,  easily  fiisible,  rennous,  some- 
what bitter,  and  of  a  very  sharp  taste  and  smell, 
eomewfaat  like  garlick.  This  gum  is  said  to 
Kave  serted  the  ancients  for  incense,  in  their 
sacrifices.  Salary.  Trevmx, 

Sai.  Ammoniac  it  e  vobtile  salt  of  two  kinds, 
ancient  and  modem.  The  ancient  sort,  de« 
aciibedby  Pliny  and  Dioscorides,  was  a  na- 
tive nit,  cenerated  in  those  large  inns  where  the 
crowds  of  pilgrims,  comins  from  the  temple  df 
juptter  Ammoi^  used  to  lodge ;  who  travelling 
upon  camels,  and  those  creatures  in  Cyrene, 
wnere  that  celebrated  temple  stood,  urining  in 
the  stables,  or  in  the  parched  saiids,  out  of  this 
#  urine,  which  is  remarkabl^r  strong,  arose  a  kind 
«f  salt,  denominated  sometimes  from  the  temple, 
AmmnHtatt  and  sometimes  from  the  country. 
Cyremiac.  No  more  of  this  salt  is  produced 
there;  and  from  this  deficiency  some  suspect 
there  never  was  any  such  thing;  but  this  suspi* 
cion  is  removed,  by  the  large  quantities  of  a  salt, 

^    nearly  of  the  same  nature,  thrown  out  by  mount 

The  modem  sal  Mmudae  is  made  m  Egypt ; 
where  long-necked  glass  bottles,  filled  with  soot. 

'a  little  sea  salt,  and- the  urine  ct  cattle,  and 
lumng  their  mouths  luted  with  a  piece  of  wet 
cotton,  are  placed -over  an  oven  or  furnace, 
in  a  thick  bed  of  ashes,  nothing  but  the  necks 
appearing,  and  kept  there  two  days  and  a  night, 
with  a  continual  strong  fire.  The  steam  swells 
xip  the  cotton,  and  forms  a  paste  at  the  vent« 
hole,hinderingthe  salttfrom  evaporating;  which 
stick  to  the  top  of  the  bottle,  and  are  tucen  out 
.  in  those  brge  cakes,  which  thev  send  to  Eng- 
land. Only  soot  exhaled  from  dung  is  the  pro* 
per  ingredient  in  this  preparation ;  and  the  aung 
of  camels  aflbrds'the  strongest. 

Our  chymists  imiute  the  Egyptian  #«/  Mmne* 
WMT,  by  adding  one  part  of  common  salt  to  five 
of  urine,  with  which  tome  mil  that  quantity  of 
wot ;  and  putting  the  whole  in  a  vessel,  tney 
raise  from  it,  by  sublimation,  a  white,  friable, 
iarinaceous  substance,  which  they  callW  arnmo^ 
mat.  Chambers, 

Ammon'iacal.  adj,  [from  amfnoHuu,'\ 
Having  the  properties  of  ammoniac - 

Human  blood  calcined  yields  no  fixed  salt ; 
nor  is  it  a  sal  ammoniack,  for  that  remains  im- 
mutable alter  repeated  distillations ;  and  distilla- 
tion destroys  the  ammcniacaJ  quality  of  animal 
salts,  and  turns  them  alkaline ;  so  that  it  is  a 
sals  neidier  quite  fixed,  nor  quite  vobtile,  nor 
quite  acid,  nor  quite  alkaline,  nor  quite  amsra- 
niatai;  but'  soft  and  benign,  approaching  nearest 
to  the  nature  of  sal  ammoniac.  Arttithnoi. 

Ammuni'tion.  tt,  J.  [supposed  by  some 
to  come  from  amonitiof  whic;b>  in -the 
barbarous  ages,  Kcms  to  bavi;  signified 


AMO 

•apply  of  prQvision ;  but  it  rarelf  ttaf 
be  more  reasonably  dcnved  from  nrwii/jst 
fortification ;  cbotes  a  mumtioiUf  thing! 
for  the  fortresses.!    Military  stores. 

They  must  make  themselves  defensible  sgaiaK 
strangers ;  and  must  have  the  aalbtance  of  some 
able  military  man,  aad  convenient  arms  aad 
tmmmniiim  for  their  defence.  JBctm. 

The  colonel  staid  to  put  in  the  mwumwmititM  he 
brought  with  him  ;  wHbich  was  only  twelve  bar' 
reb  of  powder,  and  twelve  hutulred  wetghx  «f 
match.  *^  Clarendtk: 

All  the  rich  mines  of  learahig  ranaadct  are, 
To  furnish  Mmtmitim  for  this  war.      Dtmkam, 

But  now,  his  stores  c/immuMitimi  spetit, 
His  naked  vakiur  Is  his  only  guard : 

Rare  thunders  are  from  nisdumh  cannon  seoti 

And  solitary  guns  are  scarcely  heard*     Drjiau 

Ammu.ni^tion  bread.  ««  J.    Bread  for 

*  the  supply  of  the  armies  or  garrisons. 

A^MN£STY.  If,  i.  [Afunir?*.]   An  act  of 

oblivion;    an   act   bf   wnich    crimes 

against  the  government)  to  a  certain 

time*  are  so  obliterated,  that  they  can 

never  be  brought  into  charge. 

1  never  read  of  a  law  enacted  to  pdu  away  the 
force  cf  all  laws,  by  which  a  man  may  nfel/ 
commit,  upon  the  last  of  June,  what  he  would 
infallibly  be  hanged  for  if  he  committed  it  on 
the  first  of  luly;  joy  which  the  peaneatcruninals 
m^y  escape,  provided  they  contmue  long  enougK. 
in  power  to  antiquate  thdr  crimM,  and  by  stHUaC 
them  a  while,  deceive  the  Irgpriamre  imo  an 
mmmutf.  Sv^» 

Amni^colist.  adjj.  [amnico/af  Lat.]  »- 
haling  near  a  river.  Di£t» 

Amni^genous.  €ulj\  [amnigentUf  Lat.] 
Bom  of  a  river.  DicU 

jtMNlON,\n.  J.  [Latin  ;  perhaps  from 

JtMNJpS^  3  ttV*^l  The  innermost  mem- 
brane with  which  the  fcetus  in  the  womb 
is  most  immediatelv  covered,  and  with 
which  the  rest  of  the  secundines,  the 
chorion,  and  alantois,' are  ejected  after 
birth.  It  is  whiter  and  thinner  than 
the  chorion.  It  also  contains  a  nutri* 
tious  humour,  separated  by  glands  for 
that  purpose,  with  which  Uie  fatui 
is  preserved.  It  is  outwardly  cloathed 
with  the  urinary  membrane  and  the 
chorion,  which  sometimes  stick  so  close 
to  one  another,  that  they  can  scarce  be 
•eparated.  It  has  also  its  vessels  from 
the  same  origin  as  the  chorion,  •fwj* 

AMCyMUM.  n.  i,  [LatJ  A  sortof  Iruit. 
The  commentators  on  Puny  and  I>ioscorid<« 
supoQse  it  to  be  a  fruit  ^ftrent  from  ours.  The 
modem  amtmum  appears  to  be  the  ^um  of  the 
ancients,  or  haitarJ  ttwe^nley^  It  resembUt 
the  muscat  grape.  This  fruit  ia  brought  froo 
the  East  Indies,  and  makes  part  of  trestle,  kit 
of  ahot  ^icy  taste  and  smell  Tt9ca$M,  CimmUn^ 

AmCnc.      >    prep,    [aman^,  2^°^^i^ 

Amo'ngst.  )    Sazon.J 

X.  Mingled  with;  placed  with  other  per- 
sons or  things  on  every  side. 

Jmmgjt  strawberries  sow  here  and  diere  totP* 
bgrage-Hcd ;  sod  youehatt  findche'  fOawbcxriH 
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^iSaltrtboift  knres  £nr  more  Urge  tfalll  dicir 
fellows.  JBatm, 

The  ▼oice  of  Oodthey  heariit 
Now  walkmg  in  the  garden,  hy  toft  wind^ 
Brou^t  to  their  ears,  while  day  declined :  thty[ 

heard,  . 
And  from  his  presence  hid  themselves  «"mv 
The  thickest  trees,  both  man  and  wife«  Mutm* 
a.  Conjoined  with  other8>  so  as  to  make 
part  of  the  number. 

I  have  then»  as  you  see,  observed  the  failings 
of  many  great  wits  ammgtt  the  moderns,  who 
have  attempted  to  write  an  epic  poem.  Drydetu 
There  were,  awmtvj^  old  Roman  stttues,  se- 
veral of  Venus  in  dmerent  postures  and  habits ; 
Bs  there  trt  many  particubr  figures  df  her  made 
after  the  same  design.  Addiswi, 

A'morist.  n,j.  Ifrom  amour,']  An  inamo- 
rato ;  »  gallant ;  a  man  professing  love* 
Fettude  heauties  are  as  fickle  in  their  faces  as 
their  minds:  though  casualties  should  spare 
them,  age  brings  in  a  necessity  of  decsT;  leaving 
doters  upon  red  and  white  perplexedby  incer- 
tainty  both  of  the  continuance  of  their  mistress's 

*  kindness,  and  her  beauty,  both  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  the  aMtritt*s  joys  and  quiet.      JBoyU, 

JMOR(ySO.   n.  J.  [Ital.]    A  man  ena- 
moured. Dieu 
A^MOAous.  adj.  [amorosOf  Ital.] 
I.  In  lore ;  enamoured :  with  the  particle 
of  before  the  thing  loved;   in  Shak' 
ipeartt '  on. 

Sure  my  brother  b  amerom  m  Hero :  and  hath 
withdrawn  her  fether  to  break  with  nim  about 
k.  Sbahfwre, 

The  am*r9us  master  own*d  her  potent  eyes^ 
Sidi'd  when  he  look*d,and  trembled  as  he  orew ; 
Each  ikming  line  confirm*d  hu  first  surprise. 
And  as  the  piece  adVanc*d,  the  passion  grew. 

Frhr^ 

3.  Naturally  inclined  to  love ;  diqiosed  to 
fondness;  fond> 

Apes,  as  soon  as  they  have  brought  forth  their 
young,  keep  their  eyes  fastened  09  them,  and 
are  never  weary  of  admiring  their  beauty ;  so 
mm$fM  is  nature  ^whatsoever  she  produces. 

3.  Relaiingy  or  beloneing  to  love. 
I  that  am  not  shap*d  for  sportive  tricks, 
Kor  made  to  court  v^Mmrnu  lookioMlass, 
I,  that  am  rudelv  staropt.  Sbaluptart* 

And  into  all  tnings  from  her  air  inspired 
.  The  ifarit  of  kwe,  and  amonut  delight.  MUUn» 

In  the  amor^uM  net 
,  fmt  caught,  they  lik'd;  and  each  his  liking 
chose.  MUiom* 

O !  how  I  loiig  mv  careless  lunbs  to  lay 
Under  the  plantane  s  shade,  and  all  the  day 
Wkh  am'rmu  airs  my  fancy  enteitaui, 
Invoke  the  muses,and  improve  my  vein!  WalUr, 
A'MOAOUSLY.    ad'v.     [from    amorouj,^ 
Fondly:  lovingly;. 

When  thou  wilt  swim  m  that  live-bath. 
Each  fish,  which  every  channel  bather 
Win  mwupmuiy  to  thee  swim. 
Gladder  to  catch  thee,  than  thou  him.     Dmm, 
A'morousnbss.  n.  j.     [from  amoroui,'\ 
The  quality  of  being  amorous ;  fond- 
sets  ;  lovingness ;  love. 
AU  Gyncda's  actions  were  interpreted  by 

•  BMiltns,as  proceeding  fvi  ^m  jealousy  of  his  amer^ 
muma*.  Sidatj, 
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liodamor  has '  wit  and  amUr^tumtti  erieogh  to 

make  him  find  it  more  easy  to  defend  fair  ladies« 

than  to  defend  himself  agamst  thenu         BoyU^ 

AMDtKT^  ad'v.  [a  la  mortf  Fr.]    In  the 

state  of  the  dead ;  dejected;  depressed  ; 

spiritless. 

now  fare;  my  Kate?   what,  sweeting,  all 

amort  f  Shaispeari* 

Am  o  R  T  i  z  A^T  I  o  K.  ?  ff .  /.  [amorthjcmentt 

AMO^RTiZEMfiNTv)    amorttJjab4t,    Fr.J 

The  right  or  act  of  transferring  lands  to 

mortmain ;  that  is,  to  some  community 

.that  never  is  to  cease. 

Everv  one  of  the  rdigious  orders  was  con^ 

firmed  by  one  i>ope  or  other ;  and  they  n»de  att 

especial  provision  for  them,  after  the  laws  of 

amortization  were  devised  and  put  in  use  by 

princes.  Ayliffes  Parergon  Jurii  Canonia^ 

To  AMCyRTIZE.  v.  a.  [amortir^  Fr.] 

To  alien  lands  or  tenements  to  any  dor- 

poration,    guild,    or   fratemityy    and 

their  successors ;  which  cannot  be  done 

without  licence  of  the  king,  and  the 

lord  of  the  manour.  Biotmt. 

This  did  concern  the  kingdom,  to  hav/e  farme 

sufficient  to  maintain  an  able  bodv  out  of  penury, 

and  to  amortize  part  of  the  lanin  unto  the  yeo* 

manry,  or  middle  part  of  the  people.        Bacon^ 

To  Am  o' V  E .  V  «.  [amon)eOf  Lat.] 

X.  To  remove  from  a  post  or  station  :  a 

juridical  sense. 
a.  To  remove;  to  move;  to  jllter:  a 
sense  now  out  of  use. 

Therewith,  amovtd  from  hb  sober  mood. 
And  Uvea  he  yet,  said  he,  that  wrought  this  act 2 
And  do  the  heavens  affi>rd  him  vital  food  ? 

fairy  Qfiet9m 
At  her  so  piteous  cry  was  muc^  amo^*d 
Her  chsmpion  stout.  Fairy  Qftttiu 

To  AMo'iiNT.  v.  «.  {monteri  Fr.] 
I.  To  rise  to  in  the  accumulative  quantity  ; 
.  to  compose  in  the  whole :    with  the 
.  particle  to.  It  is  used  of  several  sums  lot 
quantities  added  together. 

Let  us  compute  a  little  more  particularly  how 

much  this  will  amount  to^  or  how  many  oceans 

of  water  would  be  necessary  to  compose  thia 

greait  ocean  rowling  in  the  air,  without  bounds 

•  or  banks.  Bmmet*§  Theory^ 

%.  It  is  used,  figuratively,  of  the  conse* 
quence  rising  frx>m  any  thing  taken  al* 
tc^ether. 

The  errours  of  young  men  are  the  ruin  of  bu* 
nness ;  but  the  errours  of  aged  men  amomit  but 
to  this,  that  more  might  have  been  done,  or 
sooner.  Bacoiu 

Judgments  that  are  made  on  the  wrong  sid« 
of  the  danger,  'amommt  to  no  more  than  an 
afifectation  of  skill,  without  either  credit  or  e&ct. 

L*£strangf, 

Amo'unt.  «•  /.  [from  the  verb.]  The 
sum  total ;  the  result  of  several  sums  or 
quantities  accumulated. 

And  now,  yc  lying  vanities  of  life. 

Where  are  you  now,  and  what  is  your  amount^ 

Vexation,  disappointment,  and  remorse.  TLomr, 

Amo'ur.  II.  J.   lamourt  Fr.  amor^  ,Lat.] 

An  afiair  of  gallantry.;    an   intrigue : 

K 


AMP 

geAknlly  used  of  vttious  love.    The  &m 
sounds  like  oo  inpoor. 

No  msn  is  of  so  general  and  diffiisivc  a  liut, 

as  CO  praaecute  his  oMwn  all  the  world  over ; 

aad  let  it  bum  never  so  outrageously,  yet  the 

impure  flame  wiH  either  die  of  itself,  or  consume 

^     the  body  that  harbours  it.  ^  SntA, 

The  reatless  youth  searoh'd  all  the  world 

around. 

But  how  9n  Jove  in  his  amwrj  be  found  ?  AdJ» 

A^MPBR.  n.  i.  [ampiie,  Sax.]  A  tumour 

with  inflammation ;  btie.'  A  word  said, 

by  Skimert  to  be  much  in  iMe  in  Essex ; 

buty  perhaps,  not  found  in  books. 

AMPHITOOUS.    adj.    {jii*^*  and  /Bi'^.] 

!•  That  partakes  of  two  natures,  so  as  to 

live  in  two  elements ;   as  in  air  and 

.  water. 

A  creature  cHamphikiws  nature. 
On  land  a  beast,  a  nsh  in  water.  Hudibras* 
Those  are  called  ampbihieus^  which  live  freely 
in  the  air,  upon  the  earth,  and  yet  are  observed 
to  live  long  upon  water,  as  if  they  were  natural 
inhabiunts  or  that  element ;  though  it  be  worth 
the  examination  to  know,  whether  any  of  those 
.  creatures  that  live  at-ease,  and  by  choice,  a|ood 
while,  or  at  any  time,  upon  the  earth,  can  live, 
a  long  time  together,  penealy  under  water. 

Lotie, 
Fishes  contain  much  oil,  and  ampbihious  ani- 
mals participate  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  fishes, 
snd  are  oBy.  Arbutbnwt, 

a.  Of  a  mixt  nature,  in  allusion  to  animals 
'  that  live  in  air  and  water.    * 
Traulus  ofampbibitut  breed, 
Modey  fruit  of  mungrel  seed; 
By  the  dam  from  lerdlings  sprung, 
By  the  sire  exhaled  from  dung.  SwiA» 

Amfhi^biousness.  It.  ^.  [from  amphibia 
otu.']  The  quality  of  being  able  to  live  in 
different  elements. 
Amphibolo'gigal.  adj.  [from  amphi" 

bologjPs    Doubtful. 
Amphibolo^oically.  d(Jv.  [fit)m  am* 
^bibological,']  Doubtfully ;  with  a  doubt- 
ful meaning. 
AMPHIBCyLOGY.    n.s.    [irV^?o\oyr«.] 
Discourse  of  uncertain  meaning.    It  is 
.distinguished  from  equi%^ocationy  which 
.  means  the  double  signification  of  a  sin- 
gle word ;  as,  noli  regem  oceidere  timere 
ionuin  eJtf  is  amphtboloff  ,*  eaptare  UportJt 
meaning,  by  lepores^  either  hares  or  jests, 
is  equkfocation. 

Now  the  faUacies,  whereby  men  deceive 
«th^a,and  are  deceived  themteives,the  ancients 
kave  divided' into  verbal  and  real;  of  the  verbal, 
and  suc^  as  conclude  from  mistakes  of  the  word, 
there  are  but  two  worthy  our  noution ;  the  fal- 
lacy of  equivocation,  and  amphibohgy*  Brovm. 
He  that  affirm'd,  'gainst  sense,  snow  black  to 
be, 
Mi^t  prove  if  by  this  ampbibolcgy  ; 
Thmgs  are  not  what  they  seem. 

F'frt.  Off  CUavelaitd, 

In  defining  obvious  appearances,  we  are  to 

tise  what  is  most  plain- and  easy ;  that  the  mind 

be  not  misled  by  ampbibdogiet  mto  fallacious  de- 

Aicdons.  GlatntiiU. 

AMrBi'Moi,ov9.adj.  [wVfi  and  fidMM,} 


AMP 

Toaied  from  one  to  aootfacri  ttrifciBf 

each  way. 

Never  was  there  such  an  ampAtbciaiu  quarrel^ 
both  parties  dedaring  themselves  for  the  king, 
andmaking  use  of  his  name  in  all  their  lemoo- 
strances,  to  justify  their  actions.  JHoweL 

Amphi^logy.  n.  j.  [•/-fi  and  x»y©*.] 
Equivocation ;  ambiguity.  J)ict. 

AMPHISBj^NA  If.  J.  [Lat.  if^i<r^.'*»n.] 
A  serpent  supposed  to  have  tifro  heads, 
and  by  consequence  to  move  with  either 
end  foremost. 

That  the  ampbitbmm^  that  it,  ■  smaller  kind 
of  serpent,  which  moveth  forwardand  badcihml, 
hath  two  heads,  or  one  at  >  either  extreme,  wu 

.    affirmed  by,  Nicander  and  others.  ,  Brpwn^ 

Scorpion,  and  asp,  and  ampbubmna  dire.  AflA>. 

AMPHrsCIL  n.  j.  [Lat.  -Vf^cnuoi,  of 
•H"  and  <rw<«,  a  shadow.]  Those  people 
dwelling  in  climates,  wherein  the  sfaa- 
dowsy  at  different  times  of  the  year, 
fall  both  ways ;  to  the  north  pole,  when 
the  sun  is  in  the  southern  digns ;  and  to 
the  south  pole,  when  he  is  in  the  noith- 
cm  signs.  These  are  the  people  who 
inhabit  the  torrid  zone. 

AmPHITHB'ATRE.  ».  /.  [ofdfxptSiar^^  of 

»/xf>t,  and  ^iMfMct;]  A  building  tn  a  cir* 
cwlat  or  oval  form,  having  its  area  en- 
compassed with  rows  of  seats  one  above 
another;  wliere  spectators  miglit  be- 
hold spectacles,  as  stage  plays,  or  ^ladi- 

•  ators.  The  theatres  of  the  ancients  were 
built  in  the  formof  a  semicircle,  only  ex* 
ceedine  a  just  semicircle  by  one  fourth 
partof  the  diameter  (  and  the  amphi- 
theatre is  two  theatres  joined  together^ 
80  that  the  longest  diameter  of  the  am- 
phitheatre was  to  the  shortest,  a<  one 
and  a  half  to  one. 

"Within,  an  ampbitbeatre  appear'd 
Rais'd  in  degrees;  to  sixty  paces  rcar'd,- 
That  when  a  man  was  plac*d  in  one  degree. 
Height  was  allow'd  for  him  above  to  see.  Jhjd, 
Conceive  a  man  pUced  in  the  bu^ng  iron 
chair  at  Lyons,  amid  the  iasults  and  nwdteries 
of  a  crowded  ampbitbemirf^  and  stSi  keeping  his 
seat ;  or  sttetched  upon  a  grate  of  iron,  Wr 
coau  of  fire,  and  breathing  out  his  soul  among 
the  exquisite  sufierix^  of  such  a  tedious  ececo- 
tion,  rather  than  renounce  his  religion,  or  blat* 
phenie  his  Saviour.  dMtmt 

A'MPLE.  adj.  lampluSfLsLQ 

I.  Lai^  ;  wide  ;  extended. 
Hcav'n  descends 
In  universal  bounty,  shedding  herbs,  . 
And  fruits,  and  flowers,  on  Nature's  ample  lap* 
^^  V^6eM/oM« 

a.  Great  in  bulk. 

Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen  to  any  de» 
monstration  of  grief  ?««i— 

She  toek  'em,  and  read  'em  in  my  presence* 
And  now  and  then  an  ample  tear  triil'd  dow* 
Her  delicate  cheeks.     Sbabepeare'*  Kimg  Lear, 
3.  Unlimited ;  without  restriction. 

Have  what  you  ask,  your  presents  I  receive  ; 
liand  where  and  when  you  please,  with  amptg 
leave.  ^  ^rji^_ 

4*  Liberal  i  large  \  without  parnmony. 


A  M  l» 


AMI* 


tf«e  fpeak  of  ftriet  justice,  God  could  no 
way  hsre  Been  bound  to  requite  man's  labours 
in  90  laigc  anid  awt^  manner  at  human  felicity 
doth  import;  in  as  much  aa  the  dignity  of  thia 

•   czceedcth  so  fu-  th«  othtr*s  vakie.  Hooker. 

5. Magnificent:  splendid. 

To  dispose  the  prince  the  more  willingly  to 
undertake  lua  relief,  the  earl  made  amfU  pro- 
mises, that,  within  so  many  ^ays  after  the  siege 
■bottld  be  raised,  he  would  advance  his  highnetars 
levies  with  two  thousand  men*  Clarendon. 

4.  Dxfiustve ;  not  contracted ;  as,  an  ampli 
narrative  \  that  is,  not  an  epitome. 

A'MPLENEss.  «.  J.  [hom  ample.1  The 
quality  of  being  dmple;  largeness; 
tol^ndour. 

impoHtUe  it  it  for  a  person  of  my  condition 
to  produce  anv  thing  in  proportion  eitlrertQ  the 
mmpUnet*  of  the  ^ody  you  represent,  or  of  the 
places  you  bear.  South. 

7q  A'mpliate.  v.  a.  [ampiia^  Lat.]  To 
enlai^e ;  to  make  greater ;  to  extend. 

He  shall  look  upon  it,  not  to  traduce  or  ex- 
tenuate, but  to  explain  and  dUuddate,  to  add 
^nd  ampliat*.  ^  JSreten. 

Ampli  ACTION.  ».  j.  [froni  amp/UtU.'] 

X.  Enlaigement ;  exaggeration ;  exten- 
sion. 

Odknis  matters  admit  not  of  an  ampliation^  but 
ooefat  to  be  restrained  and  interpreted  in  the 
BuEfest  tense.  Ayliffes  Farergon, 

%.  Difiuseness ;  enlai^ement. 

The  obscurity  of  the  tub$ect,  and  the  prqu- 
dice  and  prepossession  of  most  readers,  may 
flead  excuse  for  any  amtUationt  or  repetitions 
that  may  be  found,  whilst  \  labour  to  express 
nytelfplauiandfulL  .   lUUUr. 

To  Ampli'ficatk,  v.  a.  [ampliftcoyLaX.'l 
To  enlarge ;  to  spread  out ;  to  amplify. 

Diet. 

▲MpLiFiCA'TrOK.ff.i.  [ompf^ation^Vx. 
MmplificatiOf  Lat] 

2.  £niargemeiit ;  extension- 

%•  It  is  usually  taken  in  a  rhetorical  sense* 
and  implies  exaggerated  representation, 
or  diffuse  narrative  ;  an  Ima^e  heighten- 
ed beyond  reality ;  a  narrative  enlai^ged 
with  many  circumstances. 

I  shaU  summarily,  without  any  ompliJuaitM 
m.  al^  shew  in  what  manner  de»cts  have  been 
aopdbad.  Davies, 

Things  unknown  aeem  ^ater  than  they  are, 
and  arc  usually  received  with  ampli/lcoHtns  above 
their  nature.  Brwwnt  Vulgar  Mrraars, 

Is  the  poet  justifiable  for  relating  such  incre- 
dible ompllfitaiimM  T  It  may  be  answered,  if  he 
had  put  tnete  extravagances  into  the  mouth  of 

'  Ulywes,  he  had  been  unnardonable ;  but  they 
suit  wril  the  charaaer  of  Aldnous.    -      P^e, 

A^MrikiFiBft.  n.  s,  [from  7a  amp/ijjf.']' 
One  that  enlarges  any  thing ;  one  that 
exaggerates ;  one  that  represents  any 
thing  with  a  large  display  of  the  best 
drcumstances :  it  being  usually  taken 
in  a  ^ood  sense. 

DoriUaus  could  need  no  amplifier* %  nouth  for 
the  highest  point  of  praise.  Sidney, 

To  A'mplipY.  v.  a-  [amplifier^  Fr.] 

t.  To  enlarge;  to  -increase  ^y  material 
fobitaiicey  or  object  of  sense. 


60 when  a J^eat monevedmtn hath dfvideA 
his  chests,  and  coins,  and  bags,  he  seemeth  to 
himself  richer  than  he  was:  and  therefore  a  way 
to'  amplify  any  thing  b  to  break  it,  and  to  make 
anatomy  of  it  in  several  parts,  and  to  dxan&c 
it  accovmng  to  the  several  circumstances.  Baemt* 

All  concaves  that  proceed  from  more  narrow 
to  more  broad,  do  amplify  the  sound  at  the 
.    coming  out.  Baton, 

a.  To  enlai^i  or  extend  any  thing  incor- 
poreal. 

As  the  remitation  of  the  Roman  prelates  ^rew 
tip  in  thete  Dlind  ages,  sogrew  up  in  them  withal 
a  desire-  of  amplifying  their  power,  that  thev 
tnij{ht  be  as  great  m  temporal  forces,  as  men  a 
opinions  have  formed  them  in  spiritual  matters. 

Raleigh, 

3.  To  exaggerate  any  thing  5  to  enlarge  ^ 
it  by  the  mijiher  of  representation. 

Tl*y  general  is  my  lover ;  I  have  been 
The  book^of  hit  good  acu;  whence  men  have 

•  read 
His  fame  unparallerd,  haply  amplified.     Shah. 

Since  I  have  plainly  laid  open  the  negligence 
and  erreurs  of  every  age  that  is  past,  I  Would  not 
willingly  seem  to  flatter  the  present,  by  tfai^i!J5f- 
inj(  the  diligence  and  true  judgment  ofthose  ser- 
vitours  that  have  laboured  in  this  vineyard.  • 

Davieu 

4.  To  enlarge ;  to  improve  by  qew  addi- 
tions. 

In  paraphrase  the  author's  words  are  not  strict- 
ly followed ;  his  sense  too  is  amplified,  but  not 
dtered,  as  Waller's  tranalatian  of  Virf^  Drydn, 

I  feel  a^e  advancing,  and  my  health  is  insuf- 
ficient to  increase  and  amplify  tnete  remarks,  to 
confirm  and  improve  these  rules,  and  to  illumi* 
nate  the  several  pages.  Watts, 

7©A'mplipy.  V,  «.  Frequently  with  the 

particle  on, 
X.  To  speak  largely  in  many  words;  to 
lay  one's  self  out  in  diffusion. 

when  you  affect  to  amplify  m  the  formef 
branches  of  a  discpurse,  you  will  often  lay  a  ne- 
cessity upon  yourself  of  contracting  the  latter, 
^    and  preventyourself  in  the  ipost  important  part  ^ 

ofyour  design.  fvattj*  Logiti, 

1.  To  form  large  or  pompous  representa- 
tions. 

An  excellent  medicine  for  the  stone  might  be 
conceived,  by  ompUfyiM  apprehensions  able  to 
break  a  diamond.         BrectctC*  Vulgar  Brrourt^ 

I  have  sometimes  been  forced  to  ampJjfyjm 
others ;  btit  here,  where  the  sulject  is  to  fruit- 
ful that  the  harvest  overcomes  the  reaper,  I  am 
shortened  by  my  chain.  Dryden, 

Homer  ampliJUety  not  invents ;  and  as  there  was 

really  a  people  called  Cydopeant,  to  they  Inight 

be  men  of  great  stature,  or  giants.  Pope  e  Odye, 

A'MPLiTUDE.  «.  J,  {dtHpHtwUi^x.  am' 

plitttdOf  Lat,] 
X.  Extent. 

Whatever  I  look  upon,  within  the  amplihide  of 
heaven  and  earth,  is  evidence  of  human  is* 
ttorancet  Qlanviffe, 

a.  Largeness ;  greatness.  ^ 

Men  should  learn  how  severe  a  thing,  \hm 
true  inquisition  of  nature'  is,  and  accustom 
themselves,  by  the  Iwht  of  particular^,  to  en- 
large their  minds,  to  the  amplitude  of  the  world* 
anj  not  reduce  the  world  to-  the  narrowness  df 
their  minds.  '    Ba:*n* 

K3 
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3.  Capacity  i  extent  of  iatclIectiMl  BicoU 
ties. 

Wiih  more  H^  human  gifts  firam  beiv'a 
adorn'd, 
Ferfections  absdute,  graces  divinet 
And  amplitmdc  of  mind  to  greatest  deeds.  MiUom^ 

4.  Splendour ;  grandeur ;  dignity. 

in  the  ^eat  frame  of  kingdoms  and  common- 
wealths, It  is  in  the  power  of  princes,  or  estates, 
to  add  ampUtmJt  and  greatness  t9  their  kingdoms. 
BaeoH**  Mss^iyt, 

5*  Copiousness;  abundance. 

You  should  say  every  thing  whtchhas  a  proper 

.  «nd  direct  tendency  to  this  end;  always  propor- 
tioning the  amplitude  of  your  matter,  and  the 
fubesB  of  your  discourse,  to  your  great  design ; 

.  the  length  of  your  tiine,  to  the  convenience  of 
your  hearers.  tVaUiJL^pci. 

(•  AmpUtude  of  the  rariM  of  a  projectile^ 
denotes  the  horizontal  line  subtending 
the  path  in  which  it  moved* 

7.  Amplitude^  in  astronomy,  an  arch  of  the 
horizon,  intercepted  between  the  true 
cast  and  west  point  thereof,  and  the 
centre  of  the  sun  or  star  at  its  rising  or 
aetting.  It  is  eastern  or  oitive,  when 
the  star  rises;  and  western  or  occiduoas, 
when  the  star  sets.  The  eastern  or 
western  aiif^/i/ttif  are  also  called  northern 
or  southern,  as  they  fall  in  the  northern 
or  southern  quarters  of  the  horizon. 

$•  Mapietkal  amplitude  is  an  arch  of  the 
horizon  contained  between  the  sun  at 
his  rising,  and  the  east  or  west  points 
of  the  compass  ;  or,  it  is  the  difierence 
of  the  rising  or  setting  of  the  sun,  from 
the*  east  or  west  parts  of  the  compass. 
CbamherSm 

A'MPLY.  ad*v.  lample,  LatJ 

f.Laigely;  liberally. 

For  whose  well-being,  ^ 

'  Zo  amply  f  and  with  hands  so  liberal. 
Thou  nast  provided  all  tilings.  Milt§m» 

The  evidence  tl;ey  had  before  was  enough, 
mmph  enough,  to  convince  them ;  but  they  were 
resolved  not  to  be  convinced ;  and  to  those  who 
are  resolved  not  to  be  convinced,  all  motives,  all 
arguments,  are  equal  Aiterbury. 

0.  At  large ;  without  reserve. 
At  return 
Of  him  so  lately  promis'd  to  thy  aid. 
The  womgn's  seed,  obscurely  then  foretold, 
Kow  ampHir  known,  thy  Saviour,  and  thy  Lord. 

Miltom, 
$•  At  large ;  copiously ;  with  a  diffusive 
detail. 

Some  parts  of  a  poem  require  to  be  ampfy 
written,  and  with  all  the  force  and  elegance  of 
words ;  others  must  be  cast  into  shadows,  that  is, 
.   passed  over  in  silenct|  or  but  faintly  touched. 

Drjdent  Ibufresmy^ 

To  A'MPUTATE.  v.  a.  [amptao^  Lat.] 
Tocutoffalimb:  a  word  used  only  in 
chirurgery. 

Amongst  the  cruisers,  it  was  complained,  that 
.their  surgeons  were  too  active  in  amputatitig 
fractured  members.  Wutmam*»  Smrgery, 

Amfvta'tiok.  n.  /.  loftiputatio,  Lat.] 


AM  IT 

The  opention  of  cutting  offji  SoA^  dt 
other  part  of  the  body. 

The  usual  method  ofpcrformiag*^««i,»ia 
the  instance  ofaUg,  is  as  foUowi,  'Aepropes 
part  for  the  operation  being  figur  or  five  m^cs 
below  the  knee,  the  dun  amd  flesh  arefirst  tob« 
drawn  very  tight  upwards,  and  secured  from  re- 
turnmg  by  a  hgature  two  or  three  fingen1>road: 
above  thjs  hgature  another  loose  bbe  is  passed, 
for  the  gnpe;ii^ch  being  twisted  bymeansof  a 
suck,  may  be  straitened  to  any  degree  at  Measure. 
Then  the  patient  being  conveniently  atuated, 
and  Oic  operator  pUced  to  the  inside  of  the  limb, 
which  IS  to  be  held  by  one  assisunt  above,  and 
anothcrbelowthepart  designed  for  the  operation, 
and  the  eripe  sufficiently  twisted  to  prevent  too 
large  an  hemorrhage,  the  flesh  is,  with  a  stroke 
m  two,  to  be  separated  from  the  bone  with  cht 
dismembering  knife.  Then  the  periosteum  being 
also  divided  from  the  bone  with  the  bw^  of  the 
knife,  »w  the  bone  asunder  widi  as  few  strokes 
as  ponible.  When  two  parallel  bones  are  con- 
cerned,  die  flesh  that  erows  between  diem  must 
likewise  be  separated  before  die  use  of  the  saw. 
This  bemg  done,  the  gripe  may  be  slackened,  to 
give  an  opportunity  of  searching  fortheiarga 
blood-vessclsi  and  securing  die  haemorrhage  at 
their  mobtiis.  After  making  proper  ai^cations 
to  the  stump,  kxnen  the  first  ligature,  and  puD 
both  the  skm  and  die  flesh,  as  fiur  as  conveniently 
may  be,  over  die  stump,  to  cover  it ;  and  secure 
tiiem  with  die  cross  sutch  made  at  the  da>dicf 
half  or  three  ouarters  of  an  inch  in  the  skin. 
Then  apply  pledgets,  astringents,  plaisters,  and 

.   other  necessaries.  Clamieri. 

The  amazons,  by  the  amtutatim  of  their  ri^t 

breast,  had  the  freer  use  or  their  bow.    Bnw^ 

A'mulet.  n.  J.  [amuUttef  Fr;  amtdetumt 
or  amoUtum;  quod  malum  amolitwrs  Lat.] 
An  appended  rettiedy*  or  preservative; 
a  thing  hung  about  the  neck,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  body,  for  preventing 
or  curing  of  some  particular  diseases. 

That  spirits  are  corporeal,  seeais  at  first  view  a 
conceit  deroeadve  unto  huoself ;  yet  herein  he 
estabnsheth  the  doctrine  of  lustnuoos,  amakUt 
and  charms.  JJrwwV  ^uigar  Err^un, 

They  do  not  certainly  know  3ie  &lntyaf 
what  they  report ;  and  theirignorance  nhist  servs 
you  as  an  amuUt  against  the  guilt  both  x)f  deceit 
and  malice.  Govenuuta  rfthtro^t. 

Amurco'sity.  «.  /.  \amurca^  Lat.]  The 
quality  of  lees  or  mother  of  any  tiling. 

Dta. 

To  AMU'SE.  V.  a.  [amuser,  Fr.] 
I.  To  entertain  with  tranquillity ;  to  fill 
with  thoughts  that  engage  the  mind, 
without  distracting  it.  To  di^ftrt  im- 
plies something  more  lively;  and  to 
j^lease^  something  more  important.  It 
IS  therefore  frequently  taken  in  a  sense 
bordering  on  contempt. 

They  diink  diey  see  visions,  and  are  arrived  to 

some  extraordinary  revelations ;  when,  indeed, 

thev  do  but  dream  dreams,  and  ammse  themsehes 

with  the  fintastick  ideas  of  a  busy  imagination. 

•  , .  .    .  A»«y  efF'utf, 

I  caimot  thuik  If  natural  for  a  man.  who'is 

-  much  u  love,  to  aman  himself  with  trifles. 

%*  To  anw?  on  ftom  time  to  time;  to 


ANA 

teepiiieipectation ;  as,  Tie  amused  \a% 
followers  with  idle  promises. 
AmiKsbmekt.   n,   I.    [ammementf    Fr,] 
Thatwhich  amuses;  entertainment.     - 
Erei^  interest  or  pleasure  of  life,  even  the 
most  trifling  amuttmat^  it  suffered  to  postpone 
the  one  thing  necessary.  Rogers, 

During  his  ionfinemcnt,  hu  mmwtement  was  to 
give  poison  to  dogs  and  cats,  and  see  them  ex- 
pire Sy  dower  or  quicker  torments.  Pope, 
I  was  left  to  stand  the  battle,  while  others, 
who  had  better  talents  than  a  draper,  thought  it 
no  unpleasant  tumuemeHt  to  look  on  with  safety, 
whilst  another  was  giving  them  diversion  at  the 
baiard  of  his  liberty.                               Snvifi, 
Amu'ser.  n.  i.  lamuseurf  Fr.]  He  that 
amuses,  as  with  false  promises.    The 
French  word  is  always  taken  in  an  ill 
sense. 
Amu'sive.  adj.  [from  amiue.^  That  has 
the  power  of  amusing.  I  know  not  that 
(hu  is  a  current  word. 

But  amaz'd, 
Bdiold  th'  aumnvf  arch  before  him  fly, 
Then  vanish  quite  away.  71k«im§t„ 

Amy'gdalate-  adj,  [amjgda/a,  Lat.] 

Made  of  almonds.  - 
AMY'cpAtiNE.    adj\  lamygda/a,   Lat.] 
Relating  to  almonds;   re6embling  al- 
monds. 
Av.  article,  [aac,  Saxon;  fertf  Dutch; 
«w»  German.  3    The  article  indefinite, 
used  before  a  vowel,  or  h  mute.  See  A. 
t.  One,  but  with  less  emphasis ;  as,  there 
stands  an  ox. 

Since  he  canyiot  be  alwa3rs  emploved  in  study, 
Kadinf ,  aid  conversation,  there  will  be  many  an 
hour,  besides  what  his  exercises  will  take  up. 

LccJie. 

).  Any,  or  some  ;  as,  an  elephant  might 
<wim  in  this  water. 

He  was  no  way  at  am  uncertainty,  nor  ever  in 
vie  least  at  a  lots  concerning  any  oranch  of  it. 

Loeit. 
A  wit  *s  a  feather,  and  a  chief  a  rod, 
A  bonest  man  *s  the  noblest  work  of  God.  Pt^e, 
I*  Sometimes  it  signifies,  like  a,  some  par- 
ticular state ;  but  this  is  now  disused. 

It  is  certain  that  cxlours  do,  in  a  small  degree, 
•ourish ;  espedally  the  odour  of  wine :  and  we 
Ke  men  annuneejeddo  love  to  smell  hot  bread. 

Bosom. 
|.  An  is  someUm^s,  in  old  authors,  a  con- 
tnctionof47ffi/{^ 

He  can't  flatter,  he ! 

An  honest  mind  and  pbiin^  he  must  sneak  truth, 

'^  they  will  take  it,  so ;  if  not,  he*s  plain.  SAah. 

5*  Sometimes  a  contraction  of  and  before 

if. 

^  WeUIknow 

The  dcrk  will  ne'er  wear  hair  on  's  face  that 

had  it. 

•—He  will  am*  if  he  live  to  be  a  man.  SiMsp. 

i»  Sometimes  it  is  a  contraction  of  as  if* 

My  next  pretty  correspondent,  like  Sbaks* 

pcare*t  lion  in  Pyramua  andThisbe,  roars  m'  it 

vere  any  nkfatinnle.  AddtsoM, 

dfSA.  ad*V'  [wKi.l  A  word  used  in  Uie  prc- 

icriptioiis  of  physickt  importing  the  like 

quantitjr ;   as  wine  and  honey,  ^  or 

«wi  J  li;  that  is,  of  wine  aod  honey 

MCh  two  OBIICCI. 
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f  n  the  ame  weight  innocence  and  prudeict 
take,  ^ 

Ana  of  each  does  the  just  mixture  make.  Cotolef. 
Hell  bring  ^n  apothecary  with  a  chargeabin 
long  bill  of  oAoj.  Dryden. 

A'NA.  n.  J.  Books  so  called  from  the  last 
syllables  of  their  titles  ;  as,  Scaiigerana^ 
Thuaniana  ;  they  are  loose  thougnts,  or 
casual  hints,  dropped  by  eminent  men^ 
and  collected  by  their  fhends. 
Anaca'mptick.  adj.  [»»«xa/ui«lw.]  Re- 
flecting, or  reflected :   an  anacamftick 
sound,  an  echo ;  an  anacamptick  hill,  a 
hill  that  produces  an  echo. 
Amaca'mpticks.  n,s.  The  doctrine  of 
reflected  light,  or  catoptricks.  It  has  no 
singular. 
Anacatha'rtick.ji.  j.  [SeeCATBAR* 
TICK.]  Any  medicine  that  works  up» 
ward.  ^tfincj. 

ANACEPHALMCySlS, «.  j.  [iiv«jtrf«xiiw«<;.] 
Recapitulation,  or  summary  of  the  priQ« 
cipal  heads  of  a  discourse.  D/Vf . 

An  A^c H o R E T £. )  ».  j.  [somctimc^  viti- 
Ana'chorite.  )  ously  written  an^bo* 
rite;  <l»»x"'S''''''»f-]  A  monk  who,  with 
the  leave  of  his  superiour,  leaves  the 
convent  for  a  more  austere  and  solitarx 
life. 

Yet  lies  not  love  dead  here,  but  here  dothsxt. 
Vow'd  to  this  trench,  like  an  anacberite,  Donme* 
Ana^chronism.  n.  s.  [from  c^y«  and 
Xgoi^J  An  errourin  computing  timet 
by  which  events  are  misplaced  with  re- 
gard to  each  other.  It  seems  properly 
to  signify  an  errour  by  which  an  event  is 
placed  too  early ;  but  is  generally  used 
for  any  errour  in  chronology. 

This  leads  me  to  the  defence  of  the  famous 
anacbroaism,  in  making  JEneas  and  Dido  cotem- 
poraries :  for  it  is  certain,  that  the  hero  lived 
almost  two  hundred  years  before  the  building  of 
Carthage.  '^'2^* 

Anacla'ticksw./.  [imandu'wiwOThe 
doctrine  of  refracted  light ;  diopticks. 
It  has  no  singular. 
ANADIPLCySfS.  n.  s,  [A»«i«*x«/i;.]   Re- 
duplication ;  a  figure  in  rhetorick,in 
which  the  last  word  of  a  foregoing  mem- 
ber of  a  period  becomes  the  first  of  the 
following  ;   as,  be  retained  bis  virtues 
amid  all  bis  misfortunes,  misfortunes 
wbicb  onlf  bis  virtues  brought  upon  bim. 
Anacoge^ical.  fl<(/.lAm)w>«t.]Thatc«n- 
tributes  or  relates  to  spiritual  elevation » 
or  religious  raptures ;  mysterious ;  ele- 
vated above  humanity.  Diet. 
Anago^gical.    adj\    lanagt^ique^    Fr.] 
Mysterious  ;  elevated ;  religiously  ex- 
alted. Diet* 
Ahago'cically.  adv.  [from  emago^* 
eal,']  Mysteriously ;  with  religious  ele- 
vation. 
A'NAGRAM.is./.  [«»  and  ye»M#*<»-]  A 
conceit  arising  from  the  letters  of  a 
name  tranq)0«ed ;  as  this,  of  ^,i,/,/,i,a,M 
.NiOfft  attorney-general  to  Charles  L^ 
f cry  laborious  man^  /  mofi  in  /aw. 
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anherpaitsbenotinth'ufUilp]fce« 

she  tzth  vet  tHe  anagrams  of  a  good  fact : 
If  we  migot  put  the  letters  but  one  wiv, 
Ii^  that  lesn  dearth  of  words  what  could  we  say  ? 

Donne, 
Thy  genius  calls  thee  not<to  purchase  fame 
In  keen  iambicks,  but  mild  anagram.     Dryden. 

Anagra^matism.  «.  J.  [from  ana- 
gram.'] The  act  or  practice  of  making 
anagrams  4 

The  only  quintessence  that  hitherto  the  al- 
chymy  of  wit  could  draw  out  of  names,  is  ana-- 
grammatism,  or  mctagrammatism,^bich  is  a  dis- 
solution of  a  name  truly  written  into  its  letters, 
as  its  elements,  and  a  new  connexion  of  it  by 
artificial  trann)osition,  without  addition,  sub- 
straction,  or  change  of  any  letter,  into  (fifierent 
woroi,  making  some  perfect'  sense  applicable  to 
the  person  named.  Camden, 

ANAGRA^MMATrST.    n.  S.     [from   fllW- 

gram.'\   A  maker  of  anagrams. 

ToAnagra'ivimatize.  V.  «.  \anagram' 
mathery  Fr.]  To  make  anagrams. 

Ahale'ptick.  aJj,  [ilwxi^Vx^.]  Com- 
forting ;  corroborating ;  a  term  of  phy- 
Bick. 

Anaieftiei  medicines  cherish  the  nerves,  and 
renew  tnr  spirits  and  strength.  Q^iney, 

Ana^lqgal.  adj.  [from  ana/ogyJ]  Ana- 
logous ;  having  relation. 

when  I  see  many  analcgal  motions  in  animals, 
chough  I  cannot  call  them  volunury,  yet  I  see 
them  spontaneous,  I  have  reason  to  conclude  that 
Jthesein their  principle  are  not  simply  mechanical. 

Analp'gical.  aJj.  [from  analogf,'] 
J.  Used  by  way  of  analogy.  It  seems 
properlv  djitinguished  from  analogouu 
as  woras  fr^m  things ;  analogous  sig- 
nifies having  relation,  and  analogical 
having  th?  ^quality  pf  representing  re- 
lation. 

It  is  kwked  on  only  as  the  imaee  of  the  true 
Qod,  and  that  not  as  a  proper  likeness,  but  by 
mnaUncal  representation.  SmingjUet, 

When  a  word,  which  originaily  signifies  any  • 
particular  idea  or  object,  is  attributed  to  several 
other  objects,  not  by  way  of  resemblance,  but 
on  the  aaount  of  some  evident  reference  to  the 
original  idea,  this  is  pecnliarly  called  an  analogi' 
eal  word ;  so  a  sound  or  healthy  pulse,  a  sound 
digestion',  sound  sleen,  are  so  called,  wixh  re- 
ference to  a  sound  am  healthy  constitution  j  but 
if  you  speak  of  sound  doctrine,  or  sound  speech,  ' 
this  is  by  way  of  resembLnice  to  health,  and  the 
words  are  mieUphorical.  fVatii*  Logie^Jk. 

9*  Analogous ;  liavihg  resemblance  or  re- 
lation. « 
There  is  placed  the  mineral  between  the'  in- 
animate and  vegetable  province,  participating 
something  analogical  to  either.  *  ^aie, 
^NALo'GiCALLY.fl^i.  [f vom  flnaUfgical.] 
In  an  analogical  manner  ^  in  an  an^lo- 
.gous  manner. 

I  am  convinced,  from  the  sinipjikjity  and  unj- 
pxTtm  of  the  Divine  Nature,  and  of  all  his 
works,  that  there  is  someone  universal  prmcipfe, 
running  through  the  whole  system  of  creatures 
knalogie^llji  and  congruous  to  their  relative  na- 

Amalo'gical^ess.  n.s.  [from  analbgi^ 
cdLl  The  quality  of  being  analogic^  j 
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Ittaess  to  be  applied  for  the  illuatniti<f 
of  some  analogy. 
Aka^logtsm  n.  s»  [AMtxoyi<r^;.]  An  argu* 

ment  from  the  cause  to  the  effect. 
To  Ana'logize.  v.  fl.   [from  analt^^ 
To  explain  by  way  of  analogy ;  totorm 
some   resemblance   between    different 
things ;  to  consider  something  with  re* 
gard  to  its  analogy  with  somewhat  else. 
We  have  s^rstems  of  material  bodies,  diversly 
figured  and  situated,  if  separately  considere^i 
they  represent  the  object  of  the  desire,  which  9 
^nahgined  by  attraction  or  gravitation.    Cbeyn, 
Analogous,  adj.  [ir»  and  viy^.] 
X.  Having  analogy  ;  bearing  some  resem- 
blance or  proportion ;  having  something 
parallel. 

Exercise  makes  things  easy,  that  would  be 
otherwise  vcrv  hard ;  as,  in  labour,  watchings, 
heats, and  colds;  and  then  there  is  something 
OHoJogotu  in  the  exercise  of  the  mind  to  that  <tf 
the  body.  It  is  folly  and  infirmity  that  makes 
us  delicate  and  froward.  L'Ettrangt. 

Many  important  consequoncet  may  be  drawn 
from  the  observation  of  the  mcwt  common  thmg*f 
and  an^offifi*  rea^Qpings  from  t)i«  causes  of  them. 

Arhidmet. 

a.  It  has  the  word  to  before  the  thing  to 
which  the  resenlblancc  is  niitcd. 

This  incorpbrealsubstance  may  have  ^ome  sort 
of  existence,  analogous  to  corpcsreal  extension ; 
though  we  have  no  adeouate  conception  hereof:  • 

ANALOGY,  n.  s.  [.iwXoyi«  ] 
X.  Resemblance  between  thmgs  with  re-, 
gard  to  some  circumstances  or  effects ; 
as  learning  is  said  to  enlighten  the  mind ; 
that  is,  it  18  to  the  mind  what  light  is  tp 
the  eye,  by  enabling  it  to  discover  that 
which  was  hidden  before. 

From  Ood  It  hath  proceeded,  that  the  church 
hatn  evermore  held  a  prescript  form  of  common 
prayer,  although  not  in  all  tilings  every  where 
the  same,  yet,  for  the  most  part,  reuining  ^ 
9^m%analogy,  jy,^^. 

What  1  here  observe  of  extraordinary  reve- 
Ution  and  prophecy,  will,  by  analogy  and  due 
proportion,  extend  even  to  those  communica- 
tions of  God's  will,  that  are  requisite  t©  salvatkai. 

S<uth» 
a.  When  the  thing,  to  which  the  analogy 
IS  supposed,  happens  to  be  mentioned, 
analogy  has  aft^^-  it  the  particles  to  or 
wttb ;  when  both  the  things  arc  men- 
tioned after  analogy,  the  particle  tfct^wten 
or  bet<ivixt  is  used. 

If  the  body  politick  have  any  anaifi^  U  ihf 
natural,  an  act  of  oblivion  were  neceanry  in  a 
hot  distemoered  state.  Drydem, 

By  analogy  tvitb  all  other  liquors  and  coo- 
creuons,  the  form  of  the  chao^  whether  liquid 
or  concrete,  could  not  be  the  same  with  that  of 
the  present  earth.  ^vr^wV  TSeorj. 

It  we  make  Juvenal  express  the  customs  of 
our  country,  rather  than  of  Rome,  it  is  when 
there  was  ^me  anakgy  iettvisct  the  customs. 

'Dryden. 

3-  By  grammariaps,  it  Is  used  to  signify 
the  agreemchi!  pf  several  words  in  one 
common  mode  ;  as,  from  love  is  formed 
^^^f  from  bate*'bhtfdi  f'^Oi  grieve^ 
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I.  A  separation  gf  a  compound  body  into 
the  several  parts  of  which  it  consists. 

There  it  an  account  of  dew  falling,  in  some 
placet,  in  the  form  of  butter,  or  grease,  wMch 
grown  extremely  fetid ;  so  that  the  analysu  of 
the  dew  of  any  place,  may,  perhaps,  be  the  best 
method  of  6nding  such  contenu  of  the  soil  as 
are  within  the  readi  of  the  sun.  ArhMtbnot, 
4.  A  consideration  of  any  thing  in  partSt 
so  as  that  one  particular  is  first  con- 
sidered, then  another. 
AMofyjis  consists  in  making  experiments  and 
observations,  and  in  drawing  general  conclusions 
from  them  by  inductibn,and  admitting  of  no  ob- 
jections hot  such  as  ar^  taken  from  exi>eriment8» 
or  other  ceruin  truths.  Nnvton*  Optieh, 

3.  A  solution  of  any  thing,  wbethev  cor- 
poreal or  mentaly'  to  its  first  elements } 
as,  of  a  sentence  to  the  single  words ; 
of  a  compound  word,  to  the  particles 
and  words  which  form  it ;  of  a  tunc, 
to  single  notes ;  of  an  argument,  to 
simple  propositions. 
We  cannot  know  any  thing  of  nature,  but  by 
an  aaalytu  of  its  true  initial  causes  \  till  we'  know 
the  first  springs  of  natural  motions,  we  are  still 
hot  ignorants.  GlanvUU* 

Analy'tjcal.  ad/\  [from  ana/jjit.^ 
I.  That  resolves  any  thing  into  first  prin- 
ciples ;  that  separates  any  compound. 
Sec  Analysis. 

Either  may  be  probably  mmntained  against 
the  inaccurateness  of  the  «putlyiieal  experiments 
nilgaily  relied  on.  ^^^' 

X.  That  proceeds  by  analysis,  or  by  takmg 
the  parts  of  a  compound  into  distinct 
and  particular  consideration. 
Descartes  hath  here  infinitely  outdone  all  the 
philosophers  that  went  before  him,  in  giving  a 
pankular  and  «M/y/#^«/ account  of  the  univenal 
fibridc:  yet  he  intends  his  principles  but  for 
hypotheses.  GlanviiU, 

JUaly'tically-  adv* [from analytical. '\ 
In  snch  manner  as  separates  compounds 
into  rimples.  Sec  Analysis. 
Avaly'tick.  adi-  t**'*^*"'*'*^*]  T^^ 
manner  of  resolving  compounds  into 
the  simple  constituent  or  component 
parts :  applied  chiefly  to  niental  opera- 
tions. 

He  was  in  logick  a  great  aitick, 
Profouofily  skiird  in  analytick,  Hudihrtu. 

AMoIjtkk  method  takes  the  whole  compound 
as  it  finds  it,  whether  it  be  a  species  or  an  mdivi- 
dual,  and  leads  ua  into  the  knowledge  of  it,  by 
resolving  into  its  first  principles,  or  ^arts,  its 
geoeriek  nature,  and  its  special  properties;  and 
thcrcfbre  it  is  called  the  method  of  resolution. 
Watts'  L^guk. 
To  A^NALYZE.  v.  a,  [Avi»xu«.]  To  re- 
solve a  compound  into  its  first  princi- 
pies.    Sec  Analysis. 

Chenustry  enabling  us  to  depurate  bodies*  And 
in  some  measure  to  anaiyne  them,  and  take  asun- 
der then-  heterogeneous  parts,  in  many  chymi- 
cal  experiments,  we  may,  better  than  in  others, 
know  what  manner  of  bocties  we  employ;  art 
hiving  made  them  more  simple  or  uncompoond* 
cd,  than  natnre  akxic  -is  wont  to  present  them 
us.  BoyU, 

T«>  aa^ts  the  Ixnoiarality  of  any  acdon  into 
13  last  prindplcs  s  if  it  be  eoquised,  why  fUfib  aD 
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action  is  to  be  avoided,  the  immediate  atiswes  is« 
because  it  is  sin.  North*!  MitctUofiia.    , 

When  the  sentence  is  distinguished  into  sub- 
ject and  predicate,  proposition,  argument,  v^ct, 
object,  cause,  effect,  adjunct,  opposite,  (5*^.  then 
it  b  analyxed  analogically  and  metaphysically. 
This  last  is  what  b  chiefly  meant  in  the  theolo- 
gical schools  when  they  speak  of  analyzing  a 
text  of  scripture.  Waitt*  L^guk, 

AV'ALYZBR.    n,  s,  [from    To  analjze.l 
That  which  has  the  power  of  analyzing* 

Particular  reasons  incline  me  to  doubt  whether    , 
the  fire  be  the  true  and  universal  analyzer  of 
mixt  bodies.  BoyU, 

ANAMORPHOSIS.  «./.[Av«and  |u«>e^.] 
Deformation ;  a  perspective  projection 
of  any  thing,  so  that  to  the  eye,  at  one 
point  of  view,  it  shall  appear  deformedy 
in  another,  an  exact  and  regular  repre- 
sentation. '  Sometimes  it  is  made  to  ap* 
pear  confused  to  the  naked  eye>  and  re- 
gular when  viewed  in  a  mirror  of  a  9er« 
tain  form. 
ANA'NA.  ft,  s.  The  pineapple. 

'  The  species  are,  1.  Oval-shaped  pine-apple, 
with  a  whitish  flesh.  2.  Pyramidal  ^ine-apple, 
with  a  yellow  flesh.  3.  Pine-apple,  with  smooth 
leaves.  4.  Pine-apple,with  shimng  green  leaveSt 
and  scarce  anv  spines  on  their  edges.  5.  The 
olive-coloured  pine.  Milttr, 

Witness  thou  best  amma,  thou  the  pride 
Of  vegetable  life,  beyond  whate'er 
The  poets  imag'd  in  the  golden  age.     TBotmo/t, 
ANA'NA,  <wild.  The  same  vt\^  penguin, 
ANA'FHORA.  n,  s.  [«vaj)ogc;.]    A  figure, 
when  several  clauses  of  a  sentence  are 
begun  with  the  same  word,  or  sound  ; 
as,  Where  is  the  <wije  ?     Where  is  the 
scribe  ?     Where  it  the  dtjputer  of  this 
■  vforld  ? 

Anaplero^tick.  adj\  [ay««x>iew.]  That 
fills  up  any  vacuity :  used  of  applica- 
tions which  promote  flesh. 
A'NARCH.  »./.  [Sec  Anarchy.]  An 
author  of  confusion. 

Him  thus  the  anarch  old. 
With  fiult'ring  speech,  and  visage  incomoos'df 
Answer'd.  Mifton* 

An  a'r c  h  I  c  a  l.  adj,  [from  anarchy.']  Con- 
fused ;  without  rule  or  government. 

In  this  anarchical  and  rebellious  state  of  human 
nature,  the  faculties  belonging  to  the  material 
world  presume  to  determine  tne  nature  of  sub- 
jects belonging  to  the  supreme  Spirit.  Cleyae, 
A'KARCHY./i.  J.  l^^t*^'*]  Want  of  go- 
vernment J  a  state  in  which  every  mai> 
is  unaccountable ;  a  state  without  ma^ 
gistracy. 

Where  eldest  Night 
And  Chaos,  ancestors  of  Nature,  hold 
Eternal  anarchy  amidst  the  noise« 
Of  endless  wars,  and  bv  confusion  stand.   Milt, 
Arbitrary  power  is  but  the  first  natural  step 
from  anarchy  t  or  the  savage  life ;  the  adjusting 
power  and  freedom  bein^  an  effect  and  conse- 
quence of  maturer  thinking.  Szvtfi, 
ANASa'RCA.  n,  J.  [from  ^^4  and  crarf.] 
A  sort  of  dropsy,  where  the  whole  sub- 
stance is  stuflfed  with  pituitoushumours. 

J^l/ijSfjr. 

When  thelymphastagnates«or  is  extravasated 

under  the  sk^i,  'ni  is  called  an  amuarca,  ArimB, 

Anaba'&cous.  adf.lbiua  amtiawa.]  IU<^ 
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.  htin^  to  an  anasarca  s  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  an  anasarca. 

A  gentlewoman  kbotired  of  an  ascites,  with 
■B  aMMareotu  swelling  of  her  belly,  thiriis,  and 
bgs.  miemam, 

Anastoma'tick,  adj\  [from  iw  and 
r^/M.]  That  has  the  qualify  of  open- 
ing the  vessels,  or  of  removing  ob- 

.  structions. 

4I^AST0MCyS[S.  /f .  J.  [from  M  and  r4^».] 
The  inosculation  of  vessels, or  the  open- 
ing of  one  vesesel  into  another ;  as,  of 
the  arteries  into  the  veins* 

4N4'STR0PHE.  n.  /.  [iwre«N  a  prepo- 
sterous  placing,  from  *torg»4>w-]  A  figure 

^  whereby  words  which  should  have  been 

'  precedent,  are  postponed. 

JNA'THEMA. «.  j,  [ir«:&i^.] 

I.  A  curse  pronounced  by  ecclesiasticpal 
authority ;  excommunication. 

Her  bare  anatbemoi  fall  but  like  so  many  brtOa 
fubmna  upon  the  schismatical;  who  think  them- 
selves shrewdly  hurt,  forsooth,  by  being  cut  off 
from  the  body,  which  they  choose  not  to  be  of. 
Switb^t  Sermons, 

,  i.  The  object  of  the  curse,  or  person 
cursed.  This  seems  the  original  mean- 
ing, though  now  little  used. 

ANATHEMA'TICAL.a^^'.[fr6m<?lfa/i&rmA.] 

That  has  the  properties  of  an  anathema; 
that  relates  to  an  anathema. 

Anathema'tjcaj-ly.  adni.  \Jtcorti  ana- 
tbematicalJl  In  an  anathematical  man- 
ner, 

ffVANATHE'M  ATIZE.  v. «.  [from  anatbc 
ma^']  To  pronounce  accursed  by  ecclesi- 
astical authority ;  to  excommunicate. 

They  were  therefore  to  be  anatbemaiiztdi  and,  ■ 
with  detesution  branded,  and  banished  out  of  the 
chUrch.  Hammoad, 

Ak  AT  I'FZKOvs.  adj.  [from  anas  indfirof 
Lat.]  Producing  ducks.  Not  in  use. 

If  there  be  aitatijerws  trees,  whose  corruption 
freaks  forth  into  barnacles;  yet,  if  they  corrupt, 
they  degenerate  into  maggots,  which  produce 
not  them  again.  Browns  Vulgar  Mmyn^ 

Ana^tocism.  ».  J.  lanatocumujy  Lat. 
AtoJojuorfAop.]  The  accumulation  of  in* 
terest  upon  interest ;  the  addition  of  the 
interest  due  for  money  lent,  to  the  origi- 
nal  sum.  A  species  of  usury  generaUy 
forbiddcn. 

Anato'mical.  adj.  [from  anatomj.'i 

1.  Relating  or  belonging  to  anatomy. 

When  we  are  taugfit  by  logick  to  view  a  thing 
completely  in  all  its  paru,  by  the  help  of  division. 
It  has  the  use  of  an  anmtmnical  knife,  which  dis- 
•ects  an' animal  body,  and  separates  the  veins, 
arteries,  nerves,  muKles9  membranes,  t^e.  and 
shews  us  the  several  parts  which  eo  to  the  com- 
position of  a  complete  aoimal.     IVfttts' L9gick, 

|.  Proceeding  upon  principles  taught  in 
anatomy ;  considered  as  the  object  of 
luiatomy. 

There  is  a  natural,  involuntary  distortion  of 
the  muscles,  which  is  the  anat^mitai  cause  of 
laughter;  but  there  is  another  cause  of  laugh- 
ter, which  decency  requ^es.  Swift, 

j.  Anatomized  ^  dissected ;  separated. 
The  continuation  of  solidity  is  apt  to  be  con- 

'  )$iMd  iritli,  apd»  if  we  will  knd^  into  the  vinucft 
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tmahmiai  puts  of  mMter,  is  litde  diftreiC 
from,-  hardness*  LMku 

Anato'mically.  ui/v.  [from  anatomi- 
cai*]  In  an  anatomical  manner;  in  the 
sense  of  an  anatomist;  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  anatomyr. 

While  some  affirmed  it  had  no  gall,  intentfing 
only  thereby  no  evidence  of  anger  or  fury,  otjiers 
have  construed  anatomifaUy,  and  denied  that  part 
at  aU.  Brvwn's  Ftihar  Errmtrs. 

Ana'tomist.  «.  s.  [A>«7o/xi;.j  He  that 
studies  the  structure  of  animal  bodies, 
by  means  of  dissection ;  he  that  (divides 
the  bodies  of  animals,  to  discover  the 
various  parts. 

AnattmisU  adjudged,  that  if  nature  had  been 
suffered  to  run  her  own  course,  without  this  fa- 
tal interruption,  he  mij^t  have  doubled  his  age. 

Hence  when  anatomists  dbcourse. 
How  like  brutes'  organs  are  to  ours ; 
They  grant,  if  higher  powers  think  fit, 
A  bear  might  soon  be  made  a  wit ; 
And  that,  for  any  thing  in  nature. 
Pigs  might  squeak  loveKxles,  dogs  bark  satire. 

To  Ana'TOMIZE.  v.  a,  [wfaliVTw.] 

z.  To  dissect  an  animal ;  to  divide  the 
body  into  its  component  or  constituent 
parts. 

Our  industry  must  even  anatomic  every  par- 
ticle of  that  body,  which  we  are  to  u]^old. 

a.  To  lay  any  thing  open  distinctly,  and 
by  minute  parts. 

I  speak  but  brotherly  of  him,  but  slkiuld  I 
onatomixt  him  to  thee  as  he  is,  I  must  blush 
and  weep,  and  thou  must  lodt  pale  and  wonder, 

Shakspeare, 
Then  dark  disthictions  reason's  light  disgui^ *d. 
And  into  atoms  truth  anatomi»*d,  Dembam* 

ANATOMY.  «.  J.  ldyahfjua.1 

I.  The  art  of  dissecting  the  body. 

It  is  proverbially  said,  formicse  sua  hiRs  inesi, 
babet  et  mutca  splenem ;  whereas  these  parts 
anatomy  hath  not  discovef  ed  in  insects.  Brown, 
It  is  therefore  in  the  anatomy  of  the  mind,  as 
in  that  of  the  body ;  more  good  will  accrue  to 
mankind,  by  attending  to  the  large,  open,  and 
perceptible  parts,  than  by  studying  too  much 
?uch  finer  nerves  and  vessels,  a$  wiU  for  ever 
escape  our  observation.  Pop€^ 

a.  The  doctrine  of  the  structure  of  the 
body,  learned  by  dissection. 

Let  the  muscles  be  well  inserted  and  bound 
together,  according  to  the  knowledge  of  them 
which  is  given  us  by  anatwmy,  hrjdn, 

3.  The  act  of  dividing  any  thing,  "whether 
corporeal  or  intellectual. 

when  a  moneyed  man  hath  divided  his  chests, 
he  seemeth  to  himself  richer  than  he  v^as; 

.  therefore,  a  way  to  amplify  any  thing,  is  to 
break  it,  and  to  make  anatoiay  of  it  in  several 

4r  The  body  stripped  of  its  integuments ; 
a  skeleton. 
O  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thunder's 
mouth. 
Then  with  a  passion  I  would  shake  the  world, 
Ajid  rouse  from  sleep  that  fell  anatomy. 
Which  cannot  hear  a  feeble  lady's  voice.    Sbal. 
jf.  By  way  of  irony  or  ridicule,  a  ihia 
meagre  person. 
They  brought  one  Plncii}  s  hungry  lean-fiic'd 
.  viUaiflg  ' 
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.  A  tbread-bare  juggler,  and  a  fortune-teller, 
'  A  needy,  hoUow-ey*d,  charp  looking  wretch, 

A  Hvtng  dead  man.  Sbakspeare, 

A'xATk^oa  ».  J.  The  6cum  which  swims 

upon  the  molten  glass  in  the  furnace, 

-  'Which,  when  taken  ofT,  melts  in  the  air, 
and  then  coagulates  into  common  sal^ 
It  is  likewise  that  sait  which  gathers 
upon  the  walls  of  Taults. 

A'nbury.  n.  s.    Sec  Ambury. 

^'NCESTOR.  «.  /.  [ancestor^  Lat.  an- 
cestrtf  Fr.]  One  from  whom  a  person- 
descends,  either  hy  the  father  or  the 
mother.  It  is  distinguished  from  pre- 
decajor;  which  is  not,  like  ancesiory  a 
natural  but  civil  denomination.  An 
hereditary  monarch  succeeds  to  liis  ari" 
testorj  ;  an  elective  to  YuspreJecejjon, 
And  she  tics  buried  with  her  ancetton^ 

-  O,  in  a  tomb  where  never  scandal  slept, 

Save  this  cfher's.  Sbakspeare, 

Oum  was  the  paternal  ancestor  of  Ninus, 

the  ^ther  of  Chus,  the  grandfather  of  Nimrod  ; 

vboie  son  was  Belus,  the  ftther  of  Ninus. 

jRaletgb, 
Obscure !  why  |)r'ythee  what  am  I  ?  1  know 

]LIv  father,  grandsire,  and  great  grandsire  too : 

If  iarther  I  derive  my  pedigree, 

I  can  but  guess  beyond  the  fourth  degree. 

The  rest  cf  my  forgotten  ancestors 

Were  sons  of  earth  like  him,  or  sons  of  whores. 

Dryden* 

A'ncestrel.  adj. [from aneeUor.']  Claim- 
ed from  ancestors;  relating  to  ances- 
tors :  a  term  of  4aw. 

Limitation  in  acdons  anustrel,  was  anciently 
to  here  in  EngUuid.  JIale. 

A'NCESTRY.  n.j,  [from  ancestor.'] 
I.  XJaeage ;  a  series  of  ancestors,  or  pro- 
genitors ;  the  persons  who  compose  the 
fineage. 

Pb^lon  I  hight,  quoth  he ;  and  do  advanced 
Mine  aneettry  from  famo\is  Coradin, 
Who  first  to  raise  our  house  to  honour  did  begin. 

Speaser. 
^  A  tenacious' adherence  to  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties transmitted  from  a  wise  and  virtuous  an^ 
Mut/rv,publJck  spirit,  and  a  love  of  one's  country, 
are  uk  support  and  ornaments  of  government. 

Addison, 
Say  from  what  sceptred  ancestn  ye  claim, 
Kecorded  eminent  in  deathless  fame  ?       Pope, 
$.  The  honour  of  descent ;  birth. 

Title  and  ancestry  render  a  good  man  more  il- 
lustrious, but  an  Ul  one  more  contemptible. 

Addiseth 
A'tfCHfiNTRY.  If.  J.  [from  ancienty  and 
therefr)re  properly  to  be  written  au- 
tientry.}  Antiquity  of  a  family  ;  anci- 
ent dignity ;  appearance  or  proof  of  an- 
tiquity. 

Wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting,  is  a  Scotch 

jig,  a  measure,  and  a  cinoue  pace :  the  first  suit 

u  hot  and  hasty,  like  a  Scotch  jig,  and  full  as 

-  fantastical;  the  wedding  mannerly  modest,  as  a 

measure  full  of  state  and  ancbentry;  and  then 

comes  repentance,  and  with  his  badlees  fiills  into 

the  dnque  pace  faster  and  faster,  till  he  sinks 

into  bis  grave.  Sbakspeare, 

A'NCHOR.  If./,  [ancbora^  Lat.] 

9 •  A  heavy  iron,  composed  of  a  long 

fhankf  h^vis^  a  xm%  at  ope  end  to 
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which  the  cable  is  fastened,  and  at  tbt 
other  branching  out  into  two  arms  of 
flooksy  tending  upward)  with  barbs  or 
edges  on  each  side.  Its  use  is  to  hold 
the  ship,  by  being  fixed  to  the  ground. 

He  said,  and  wept ;  then  spread  his  sails  befor* 
The  winds,  and  reach'd  at  length  the  Cumaa 

shore ; 
Their  ancbors  dropt,  his  crew  the  vessels  moor. 

Dryden. 

ft*  It  is  used,  by  a  metaphor,  for  any  thing 
which  confers  stability  or  security. 

Which  hope  we  have  as  an  am^or  of  tne  sotd» 
both  sure  and  stedfast,  and  which  entereth  uito 
that  within  the  veil.  Hehrevtr* 

3.  The  forms  of  speech  in  which  it  is  most 
commonly  used,  are,  to  cast  anchor^  to 
iie  or  ride  at  anchor^ 

The  Turkish  generd,  perceiving  that  the 
Rhodians  wpuld  not  be  drawn  forth  to  battle  at 
sea,  withdrew  his  fleet,  wheil,  easting  anebor^  and 
landing  his  men,  he  burnt  the  corn.       KntUesm 

Entering  with  the  tide^ 
He  dropped  bis  anchors  j  and  his  oars  he  ply*d; 
Furl'd  every  sail,  and  drawing  down  the  mast. 
His  vessel  moor'd,  and  made  with  haolsers  fast. 

Far  from  your  capital  my  ship  resides 
At  Reithrus,  and  secur^  at  anchor  rides.    2*^ 
7a  A'n  c  H o  R .  1;.  ».  [from  anchor. ]         t 
I.  To  cast  anchor  5  to  lie  at  anchor. 
The  fishermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach 
Appear  like  mice ;  and  yon  tall  ancboring  bark 
Diminish'd  to  her  ceck.  Sbalspeare. 

Near  Calais  the  S^niards  anchored^  expecth^ 
their  land-forces,  which  came  not.  Baeen* 

Or  the  strait  course  to  rocky  Chios  plow, 
And  ancbor  under  Mimos'  shaggy  brow.    Ptpek 
%,  To  stop  at ;  to  rest  on. 

My 'intention,  hearing  not  my  tongue, 
Anchors  on  Isabel.  SbaL 

To  A'nchor.  'v,a. 
X.  To  place  at  anchor;  as»  he  anchored 

his  ship. 
a.  To  fix  on. 

My  tongue  should  to  my  ears  not  name  my 
boys. 
Till  that  my  nails  were  anchored  m  thine  eyes. 

Sbahpearem 

A'n'chor.  n.  s,  Sbakspeare  seems  to  have 
used  this  word  for  anchoret^  or  an  abste- 
mious recluse  person. 

To  desperation  turn  my  trust  and  hope ! 
And  ancbor^i  cheer  in  prison  be  my  scope !  Sbat, 

A'NCHOR-HOLO.  «.  j.  [from  anchor  and 
hold.l  The  hold  or  fastness  of  the  an- 
chor ;  and,  figuratively,  security. 

The  old  English  could  oppress  most  aptly  all 
the  conceits  of  the  mind  in  their  own  tongue, 
without  borrowin|  from  any ;  as  for  example : 
the  holy  service  ot  God,  which  the  Latins  called 
reiigionf  because  it  knitted  the  minds  o£  men  to- 
gether, and  most  people  of  Europe  have  bor- 
rowed the  same  from  them,  they  called  most 
significantly  eaw-fcstnesty  as  the  one  and  only 
assurance  and  fast  ancbor4iold  cf  our  soul's 
health.  Camden. 

A'nchor-smith.  n,  s,  [from  anchor  axA 
smth.]  The  maker  or  forger  of  anchors. 
^  Smithing  comprehends  all  trade?'  which  use 
either  forKe  or  file,  from  the  amebor'smitb  to  the 
match-maker;  they  all  woilisng  by  the  same 
ruWs,  though  not  with  equal  exactness ;  and  aU' 
usin$  the  wme  tools,  d^ough  of  several  sizes. 

Jdoxmu 


Sbaiipeare» 
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A^KCROR A^E.  jf.  s.  [from  Ofuhor^l 
t.  The  bold  bf  the  anchor. 

Let  me  resolve  whether  there  be  indeed  fudi 
•fficacy  in  nurture  and  first  production ;  for  if 
that  supposal  should  fful  us,  all  our  aneborere 
were  loose,  and  we  should  but  wander  in  a  wud 
tea.  Wottw. 

%,  The  set  of  anchors  belonging  to  a  ship. 
The  bark  that  bath  discharg'd  h^  fre^ht,  - 
Returns  with  precious  lading  to  the  bay, 
From  whence  at  first  she  weigh'd  her  aaehorage^ 

ShaJkspearcm 

3.  The  duty  paid  for  the  liberty  of  anchor- 
ing in  a  port. 
k!UCHORZD.  particip,  adj,  [from  To  ati'* 
cborJ]    Held  by  the  anchor. 

Uke  a  well-twisted  cable,  holding  fast 

The  fl«fAorV  vessel  in  the  loudest  Wast.  Waller. 

A'NcaoRET.  \   »•  i,  [contracted  from 

A'>'C  H  o^  I T  E.  (    anachirtU  •*«X'»^'»'^f 0  A 

recluse ;  a  hermit ;  one  that  retires  to 

ihe  more  severe  duties  of  religion. 

His  poetry  mdeed  he  took  along  with  him  ; 
but  he  made  that  an  anchorite  as  weU  as  himself. 

Sprat, 
You  describe  so  well  y^our  hermitical  sute  of 
fife,  that  none  of  the  ancient  anelnrites  could  go 
beyond  you,  for  a  cave  in  a  rock,  with  a  fine 
.  tpring,  or  any  of  the  acconunodations  that  befit 
a  solitary  life.  Pope, 

Ancho'v  y.  n.  J.  [from  anchova^  Span,  or 
janchioe^  Ital.  of  the  same  signification.] 
A  little  sea-fish,  much  used  by  way  of 
sauce  or  seasoning.  So'vary, 

We  invent  new  sauces  and  pickles,  which  re- 
semble the  animal  ferment  in  taste  and  virtue,  as 
the  falso-acid  gravies  of  meat.;  the  salt-plckles 
offish,  anchovies i  oysters.  rloyer, 

A'NCIENT.  adj.   lancUtiy  Fr.  antiquuj^ 

Lat.] 
1.  Old ;  that  happened  long  since ;  of 
old.  time;  not  modem.  Ancient  and 
old  are  distinguished  ;  old  relate^  to  the 
duration  of  the  thing  it  self »  as,  an  old 
coaty  a  coat  much  worn;  and  ancUnt, 
.  to  time  in  general,  as,  an  ancient  dress, 
a  habit  used  in  former  times.  But  this 
is  not  always  observed,  for  we  mention 
eld  ctutoms  ;  but  though  old  be  some- 
times opposed  to  modern^  ancient  is  sel- 
dom opposed  to  ne<wt  but  when  netiv 
means  modem. 

Atme/U  tenure  is  that  whereby  all  the  ma- 
nours  belonging  to  the 'crown,  in  St.  Edward's 
or  William  the  Conqueror's  days,  did  hold. 
Tlie  number  and  names  of  which  manours,  as 
an  others  belonging  to  common  persons,  he 
caused  to  be  written  in  a  book,  after  a  survey 
made  of  them,  now  remaining  in  the  Exchequer, 
■nd  called  Doomsday  Book ;  and  such  as  by  that 
book  appeared  to  have  belonpd  to  the  crown  at 
that  time,  are  called  ancient  demesnes.  Cotvell. 
a.  Old  ;  that  has  been  of  long  duration. 
With  the  ancient  is  wisdom,  and  ia  length  of. 
days  understandmg.  Job, 

Thales  affirms,  that  God  comprehended  all 
things,  and  that  God  was  of  all  thmgs  the  most 
Mcient,  because  he  never  had  any  beginning. 

Haleigi, 
Industry 
Gave  the  tall  aneient  forest  to  his  axe.  Tinmsfn, 
3.  Past;  former. 

I  see  thy  fiiry :  if  1  longer  stay, 
•  ^«  shall  begin  our  antient  bickerings,    Shahp, 
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ANCIENT.  If.  #.  (frx>m  aneiffitf  adj.'] 
X.  Those  that  lived  in  old  thnc  were  caUe4 
ancients f  opposed  to  the  modems. 

And  though  the  audentt  thus  their  rules  ia* 
vade. 
As  kings  dispense  with  laws  themselves  have 

^  made; 
Modems,  bewars !  or,  if  you  mutt  offend 
Against  the  precept,  ne'er  transgress  iu  end. 

PffBk 

a.  Senior.    Not  in  use. 

He  toucheth  it  as  a  special  pre-eminence  of 
J  unias  and  Andronicus,  that  in  Christianity  they 
were  his  ai«r/«^,.  ^ookJ. 

A'ncient.  «.j. 

I.  The  flag  or  streamer  of  a  ship,  and, 
formerly,  of  a  regiment. 

a.  The  bearer  of  a  flag,  as  was  Ancknt 

^S'?^!  );^^"^f  • »"  present  use,  ensign. 

This  is  Othello  s  ancient^  as  I  take  it.— 
The  same  indeed,  a  very  valiant  fellow.  S&aJhp 
A'nciently.  adv,  [from  ancient  2  In  old 
times. 

Trebisond  anciently  pertained  unto  this  crown  • 
now  unjusdy  noasessed,  and  as  unjusdy  abused! 
by  those  who  have  neither  tide  to  hold  it,  nor 
virtue  to  rule  it.  ^  5;^ 

Ihe  colewort  is  not  an  enemy,  though  that 
were  anciently  received,  to  the  vine  only,  but  to 
any  other  plant,  because  it  draweth  strongly  the 
fattest  juice  of  the  earth.  A«tti. 

A'NciENTNEss.  n.  i.  [from  ancient.ViZ 
tiquity ;  existence  from  old  times. 

The  Fescenme  and  Satumian  were  the  same  • 
they  were  called  Satumian  from  their  ancientne*e\ 
when  Saturn  reigned  in  Italy.  Drydeni 

A'NciENTR  Y.  n.  J,  [from  ancient,'}  The 
honour  of  ancient  lineage;  the  diniity 
of  birth.  ' 

Of  all  nations  under  heaven  the  Spanlaid  it 
jrie  most  mingled  and  most  uncertam.  Where- 
fore, most  foolishly  do  the  Irish  think  to  enno- 
ble themselves,  by  wresting  their  ancientry  from 
the  Spaniard,  who  is  unable  to  derive  himself 
from  any  m  certain.  Speneer  on  Ireland. 

There  is  nothing  m  the  between,  but  gettinc 
wenches  with  child,  wronging  the  ancientr^ 
stealing,  fightmg.  Sbahpeaf*. 

Ancle.    See  Ankle. 
A'ncony.  n,  J,  [in  the  iron  mills,]    A 
bloom  wrought  into  the  figure  of  a  flat 
iron  bar,  about  three  foot  long,  with 
two  square  rough  knobs,  one  at  each 
.  ci^d.  Cbambers. 

And.  conjunction, 

I.  The  particle  by  which  sentences  or 
terms  are  joined,  which  it  is  not  eaay  to 
explain  by  any  synonimous  word. 

Sure  his  honesty 
Got  him  small  gains,  but  shameless  6atterr 
W^rrf  filthy  beverage,  ^</ unseemly  thift, 
And  borrow  base,  and  some  good  lady's  gift. 

What  shall  I  do  to  be  for  ever  known,  ^''"^' 

ri^^  the  age  to  come  my  own  ?     porviey. 

The  Danes' unconquer'd  oftpring  march  be- 
hind; 
And  Morfni,  the  last  of  human  kind.     Hrydkm 

It  shall  ever  be  my  study  to  make  discoveries 
of  tins  nature  in  human  life,tf«^tosetde  the  pro- 
per  distmctions  between  the  virtues  and  per- 
fections of  mankind,  and  those  false  coloart  aad 
resemblances  of  them  that  shine  alike  in  the 
eyes  of  die  vulgar,  ^^'  '^  A^SjL^ 
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s.  And  aometiines  sigm^ef  tiwigbt  aodv 

aeemt  a  contraction  of  and  if. 
It  is  the  nature  of  extreme  telMorentat  thef 

VilJ  set  an  bouse  on  fire,  and  it  were  but  to  roast 

tbeir  eggs.  Bacom. 

3.'  In  and  if^  the  and  is  redundant^  and  is 

omitted  by  all  later  writers. 
I  nny  thee,  Launce^dJi*  j^thoa  seest  hit  boy. 

Bid  oim  make  haste.  SbtMpeart, 

A'ndiron.  n,  /.  [supposed  by  Skinner  to 

bb  corrupted  from  band4ron ;  an  iron 

that  may  be  moved  by  the  hand^or  may 

supply  the  place  of  a  hand.]     Irons  at 

the  end  of  a  fire- grate,  in  which  the  spit 

turns ;  or  irons  in  which  wood  is  laid  to 

bom. 
If  you  strike  an  entire  bodv,  as  an  amSrm 

«f  brass,  at  the  top  it  maketh  a  more  treble 

sound,  and  at  the  bottom  a  baser.  Batau 

Anoro'gynal.  adj.  [from aw^  and  r^*iO 

Haying  two  sexes ;  hermapbroditical. 
KuDKO^GYtmvLy .  adv.  [from  androgjf^ 

nai.']    In  the  form  of  hermaphrodites ; 

with  two  sexes. 
The  examples  hereof  have  undergone  no  resA 

or  new  transexion,  but  were  oWr^F^miiAi  born,' 

and  und^  some  kind  of  hermaphrodites.  JSmvit. 
AnDao^GYHOus.  adj.   The  sam)e  with 

androgjnal. 
ANDRCyOTNUS.  n.  j.    [Sec    Andro- 

G  T  N  A  L  .3   A  hermaphrodite ;  one  that 

'is  of  both  sexes. 
Anoro'tom  Y.  11.  J.  [from  a*«5and  T»^f«.] 

The  practice  of  cutting  human  bodies. 

Diet. 
A'NECOOTB.  H*  J.  [Ayinivm.'] 

I.  Something  yet  unpublished ;  secret  his- 
tory. 

Some  modem  aneedttes  aver. 
He  nodded  in  his  elbow  chair.  Prior, 

a.  It  is  now  used,  after  the  French,  for  a 
biographical  inpident ;  a  minute  passage 
of  private  life. 

An  EM o'g  R  A  p  H  Y .  ff .  J.  [a  yf/x^  and  ye'M'wO 
The  description  of  the  winds. 

AnIMO'METER.  n.  j.  faw/ui^  and  f*rr$o».] 

An  mstrument  contrived  to  measure  the 
strength  or  velocity  of  the  wind. 
ANE'MONE,  n.  j.  [aV'/x^^yT,.]  The  wind- 
flower. 

Upon  the  top  of  its  single  stalk,  surrounded 
Vy  a  leaf,  is  produced  one  naked  flower,  of 
'  many  j>etals,  with  manyr  stamina  in  the  centre ; 
the  seeds  are  cdlected  into  an  oblong  head,  and 
surrounded  with  a  copious  down.  The  princi- 
pal colours  in  oMmonia,  are  white,  red,  blue, 
and  purple,  sometimes  curiously  intermixed. 

Miliar. 

Wind  flowers  are  distinguished  into  those  with 
bffoad  and  hard  leaves,  and  those  with  narrow 
«nd  wft  one5-  The  broad-leaved  anrmony  roots 
should  be  phuited  about  the  end  of  September. 
These  wkh  small  leaves  must  not  be  put  into  the 
ground  till  the  end  of  October.  M^rtimtr.. 

From  the  soft  wmg  of  vernal  breezes  thed^ 
^jwar«ne/,  auriculas,  enrich'd 
With  ^lining  meal  o'er  all  their  velvet  leaves. 

Themion* 

A'iBEMOSCOPE.  n.  S.  [i|«f*^  and  tnjawO*.] 

A  machine    invented   to   foretel   the 
€bAn|;et  of  the  wind.    It  has  been  ob- 
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HTftAf  that  hygroscopes  made  of  citV " 
gut  proved  very  good  anemos<cpes^  sel- 
dom failing,  by  the  turning  the  index 
about,  to  foretel  the  iShining  of  the 
wind.  Chambers. 

An  E'sTpref.  A  word  used  in  the  Scotch 
dialect.  ^ 

X.  Coneemmg ;  about ;  as,  U  said  noting 
anent  this  particular, 

a.  Over  against ;  opposite  to ;  as,  i6tf  lives. . 
anent  the  market-bouse. 

Anes.  >   n.  s.  The  spires  or  beards  ot 

AwNsJ    com.  Diet. 

A'n  Eun ISM.  n.  s.  \ivit\j^vm.1  A  discase  of 
the  arteries,  in  which,  either  by  a  pre- 
ternatural weakness  of  any  part  of 
them,  they  become  excessively  dilated  ; 
or,  by  a  wound  through  their  coats,  the 
blood  is  extravasated  amongst  the  adja- 
cent cavities.  Sbarf. 
In  the  orifice,  there  was  a  throblung  of  the 
arterial  blood,  as  in  an  aneurism.          Iviam^n, 

An  £'w.  adv.  [frt>m  a  and  nev)J\ 

I.  Over  again ;  another  time ;  rcpeatedlf  « 
This  is  the  most  common  use. 

Nor,  if  at  mischief  taken,  on  the  nround 
Be  slam,  but  pris*ners  to  the  pillars  oound. 
At  either  barrier  plac'd ;  nor  capcites  made,  * 
Be  freed,  or,  arm  d  anew-,  the  nght  invade. 

Drydem. 
That,  as  m  birth,  in  beauty  you  exc^ 
The  muse  might  dictate,  and  the  poet  tell : 
Your  art  no  other  art  can  speak ;  and-you. 
To  shew  how  well  you  play,  must  play  amrw. 

Frit, 

The  miseries  of  the  civil  war  did,  for  many 

yean,  deter  the  inhabitants  of  our  island  from 

the  thou^ts  of  engaging  omtw  in  such  desperate 

undertakugs.  Ad£som. 

%.  Newly  ;  in  a  new  manner. 

He  who  begins  late,  is  obliged  to  form  antm 
the  whole  dis]^)shion  of  his  soul,  to  acquire  new 
habits  of  life,  to  practise  dudes  to  which  he  is 
utterly  a  stranger.  J^ogers^ 

Anfra'ctuose.  }  adj.  [from  anafraetutf 

Anfra'CtuoVS.  <  Lat.J  Winding;  ma- 
ty ;  frill  of  turnings  and  winding  pa»> 
saecs. 
Behind  the  drum  are  several  vaults  and  att^ 
fracture  cavities  in  the  ear-bone,  so  to  intend 
the  least  sound  imaginable,  that  the  sense  might 
be  aflfeaed  with  it ;  as  we  see  in  subterraneous 
caves  and  vaults,  how  the  soimd  is  redoubled. 

Raj. 

AnfRa'ctuousness.  n.  s.  [from  anfrac* 
tuouj.']  Fulness  of  windings  and  turn* 
ings. 

Anfra'cture.  n.  s.  [from  an/raetusf 
Lat.]  A  turning ;  a  mazy  winding  and 
turning.  Diet. 

A'NGEL.  «.  /.  [iV^f^o;  5  angelujf  Lat.] 

I.  Originally  a  messenger.    A  spirit  cm- 

gloyed  by  God  in  the  admmistration  of 
uman  affafrs. 

Some  holy  oMtrel 
Fly  to  the  court  of  England,  and  imfold 
His  n^essage  ere  he  come.  Shakspeare, 

Had  we  such  a  knowledge  of  tho  constitution  . 
of  man,  as  it  is  possible  anveh  hnve,  and  it  is 
'    certain  his  Maker  has ;  we  soould  hare  a  quite 
Other  idea  of  h||  essence.  Ltdt, 
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««  Ai^ei  i8  8ometiine8  used  in  a  bid  CRIK; 
a»9  dflsffr/f  ofdarkmeu* 

And  tney  Md  a  king  over  them,  irfiich  wat 
the  OM^W  cif  the  bottomless  pit.         RevtUttomt, 

3.  Angela  in  scripture^  sometimes  means 
man  of  God^  frofbet, 

%.'  jfngel  is  usecly  in  the  syle  of  loYe«  for  a 
beautiful  person. 

'   Thou  has  the  sweetest  face  I  ever  lookM  otu 
Str»  u  I  have  a  soul,  she  is  an  angH»       Sbahp, 

J;.  A  piece  of  money  anciently  coined  and 
impressed  with  an  angel,  in  memory  of 
an  observation  of  pope  GiTgory«  that 
th^  pagan  AtigUf  or  £ng1tsh>  were  so 
beautiful,  that,  if  they  were  christians, 
they  would  be  angeli^  or  angels*  The 
coin  was  rated  at  ten  shillings. 

Take  an  empty  bason,  put  an  mtgtl  of  sold, 
«r  what  ]rou  will,  into  it ;  then  go  so  fiur  Irom 
the  boson,  till  you  cannot  see  the  amgel^  because 
it  tt  not  in  a  right  line ;  then  fiU  the  bason  with 
water,  and  you  will  see  it  out  of  its  place,  be» 
cause  of  the  reflection.  Baem* 

Shake  the  bags 
Of  IioanCng  abbots ;  their  imprisoned  angtiU 
^  thou  at  liberty.  ShaLpeart, 

A'ngel.  adj.  Resembling  angels  ;  angeli- 
cal. 

I  have  mark*d 
A  thousand  blushing  apparitions 
Start  in  her  face ;  a  thousand  innocent  shamei 
In  angel  whiteness  bear  away  those  Mushes.  Sbakm 

Or  virgins  vinted  by  amgel  powers. 
With  golden  crowns,  ana  wreathes  of  heavenly 
ibw'rs.  Pife*t  Rape  oftb*  LtJ. 

A'n  g  e  l-l  I  k  E  .  adj\  [from  angeJ  and  tiJke.^ 
Resembling  an  angel. 

In  heav*n  itself  thou  sure  wert  drest 
With  that  angd-dU*  disguise.  9i^ailer, 

A^N  GEL-SHOT.  17.  J.  [pcrhaps  properly 
angU-iboU  being  folden  together  with  a 
hinge.]  Chain>shot,  being  a  cannon  buU 
let  cut  in  two,  and  the  halves  being 
loined  together  by  a  chain.  DUu 

AI^GE'LICa.  n.  J,  [Lat.  ab  angelica  vir" 
tute."]  A  plant. 

It  has  winged  leaves  divided  into  large  ieg« 
ments ;  its  sulks  are  hoUow  and  jointed ;  the 
flowers  grow  in  an  umbel  upon  the  tops  of  the 
stalks,  and  consist  of  five  leaves,  succeeded  by 
two  large  channelled  seeds.  The  species  are, 
1.  Common  or  manured  attgdlca.  \t.  Greater 
wild  ofigdica.  3.  Shining  Canada  angelica* 
4.  Mountain  perennial  aagefkaf  with  columbine 
leaves.  Miller, 

ANG  t' Lie  J.  If.  J.  (Berry  bearing)  [aralUtj 
Lat.]  A  plant. 

l*he  flower  codsists  oT  many  leaves,  expanding 
In  form  of  a  rose,  which  are  naked,  growing  on 
the  top  of  the  ovary :  these  flowers  are  succeeded 
by  globular  fruits,  which  are  toft  and  succulent/ 
and  full  of  oblong  seeds.  Milter, 

Ange'lical.  \       J.  r         f         ¥    4.  T 
Ance'lick.    }   ^^^-  V^^Seltcus,  Lat.] 

X*  Resembling  angels. 

It  discovereth  unto  us  the  glorious  works  of 
Cod,  and  carrieth  up,  with  an  anjgdical  swift- 
ness, our  eyes,  that  our  mind,  being  informed 
<^  his  visible  roarveb,  may  continually  travel 
upward.  RaUigb. 

a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  angels ;  above 
human. 

Others  more  miUt 
Retreated  in  a  silent  valley  sin^i 
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With  notes  Oftgepeat  to  many  a  hsn» 
Their  own  heroick  deeds,  and  hapless  fiA 
Bydoomofbatde.  MdhB 

Here  hapf^  creature^  fiur  mtgdUi  Eve, 
Partake  thou  also.  Mdtm, 

My  fancy  fann*d  ^ee  cimmgeBeb  kind. 
Some  emanation  of  th*  aU-beauteous  mind.  Ptfif* 
3.  Belonging  to  angels  $  suiting  the  nature 
or  dignity  of  angels. 

it  may  be  encouragement  to  consider  the  plea* 
aiire  of  speculations,  which  do  ravish  and  sub- 
lime the  thoughts  with  more  clear  amgdUaleao^ 
tentments.  HTiliku  Dadahu, 

Ange'licalness.  it.  J.  [from  angelical  J] 
The  quality  of  being  angelical ;  resem- 
blance of  angels ;  excellence  more  than 
human. 
A^ngelot.  ». /.  Amuacal  instrument 
somewhat  resembling  a  lute.  Diet. 

A'NGER.  j».  J.  [A  word  of  no  certain 
etymology,  but,  with  most  probability, 
derived  b^  Skinner  from  an^e,  Sax. 
vexed;  which,  however,  seems  to  come 
^originally  from  the  Latin  angoJ] 
X.  Uneasiness  or  discomposure  of  the 
mind,  upon  the  receipt  of  any  injuryy 
•with  a  present  purpose  of  zevengc. 

Ai^erhVkt 
A  full  hot  hone,  who  being  aOow'd  hb  way. 
Self-mettle  tires  him.  SimJhpear*, 

Was  the  JLord  displeased  against  the  rivers  f 
was  thine  anger  against  the  rivers,  was  thy  wrath 
against  the  sea,  that  thou  didst  ride  upon  thine 
.horses  and  thy  chariots  of  salvation  f        HaU, 

Anger  is,  according  to   some,  a  transient 

hatred,  or  at  least  very  like  it.  Savih, 

2.  Pain,  or  snuut,  of  a  sore  or  swelling. 

In  this  sense  it  seems  plainly  deducible 

from  angor, 

I  made  the  experhncnt,  setting  the  moxa 
where  the  first  violence  of  my  pain  began,  and 
where  the  greatest  anger  and  soreness  still  conp 
tinned,  notwithstanding  the  swelling  of  my  foot. 

To  A^NGER.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I.  To  make  angry ;  to  provoke  ;  to  en- 

Who  would  akger  the  meanest  ardon,  whidi 
caizieth  a  good  mind  }  Hwaker, 

Sometimes  he  ategen  me. 
With  telling  me  of  the  moldwarp  and  the  ant. 

Sbaka^are. 

There  were  some  late  taxes  and  imposvtions 

introduced,  which  rather  angered  than  grieved 

the  people.  Claremdm* 

It  tfjfg»rVTurenne,  once  upon  a  day. 
To  see  a  footman  kick*d  that  took  his  pay.  Papa. 
a.  To  make  painful. 

He  tumeth  the  humoursback,  and  nrakech  the 
wound  bleed  inwards,  and  anfereih  maUgn  olcen 
and  pemicKHis  imposthumations.  .Aann. 

A'ngerly.  adv.  [from  anger^  In  an  an- 
gry manner,  like  one  offended :  it  is  now 
written  angrilj. 
Why,  how  now,  Hecat  ?  you  look  angerfy* 

StiJhp^mr*. 
Such  testers*  dishonest  indiscretion,  ia  rmther 
charitably  to  be  pitied,  thin  their  exception 
either  angerly  to  be  grieved  at,  or  seriously  to 
be  confuted.  Cw««v^ 

Angio^grafhy.  If.  A  [frrom  «Vir«r  and 
yg'Afw.]    A  description  of  vesself  in  tic 
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iaxtDUk  bqdir$  ntnch  Yciosy  titcnei» 

andlympbaticks. 
An  cio^logy.  «.  j-  [from  «Vr«Vr  and%n*] 

A  trvatiK  or  discourse  of  the  vessels  of 
a  human  body. 
AKCiOMONospE'kMOVs.  adj,  [from 
cy/ir^y,  fioTOf,  and  avf^fjM^']    Such  plants 
as  have  but  one  single  seed  in  the  seed- 
pod. 
Angxc/tomy.  n.  s,  [from  •yArw,  and 
ri/iM*,  to  cut.]    A  cutting  open  of  the 
vessels,  as  in  the  opening  of  a  vein  or 
artery. 
A'NGLE.  %  J.  \angU^  Fr.  angujw%  Lat.] 
The  space  intercepted  between  two 
Uces  intersecting  or  meeting,  so  as,  if 
continnedy  they  would  intersect  each 
other. 

AngU  •ftli  cenirt  of  a  areU^  is  an  angU  whose 
votcx,  or  angular  point,  is  at  the  cenue  of  a 
cirde,  and  whose  legs  urd  two  semidianieters  of 
that  cirde.  \  Sione**  DUt, 

A'NGLE.  ».  J.  [ange/f  German  and 
Dutch.]  An  instrument  to  take  fish, 
consistine  of  a  rod,  a  line,  and  a  hook. 

She  also  had  an  amgU  in  her  hand;  hut  the 
taker  was  so  taken^-that  she  had  forgotten  taking. 

Sidnty, 

G'lre  me  thine  tf«r/r»  we  *U  to  the  river  there, 
My  musick  playing  »r  off,  I  will  betray 
Tswny-HnnM  fish ;   my  beading  hook  shall 

*  ThetrsUmyjows.  Sbahptart* 

The  patiem  fisher  takes  his  Silent  stand, 
Intent,  his  augU  trembling  In  his  hand ; 
With  looks  unmov'd,  he  hopes  the  scaly  breed, 
^ai  eyes  the  dancing  cork  and  bending  reed. 

To  A'kgle.  v.  10.  [from  the  noun.] 
'•  To  fish  with  a  rod  and  hook. 
The  ladies  attgUng  in  the  crystal  lake, 
Fsast  OQ  the  waters  with  the  prey  they  take. 

a.  To  try  to  gain  by  some  insinuating  ar- 

tifices,  as  fishes  are  caught  by  a  bait. 

If  he  spake  couxuously,  he  ^n^the  people's 

hcans:  if  he  were  nlent,  he  mused  upon  some 

^erous  plot.  Sulti€y, 

By  this  fiice, 
This  seeming  brow  of  iustice,  did  he  win 
The  hearts  of  all  that  he  did  angi*  for.   Sbahp. 

The  pleasast'sc  angling  is  to  see  the  fish 
Cot  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream. 
And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait ; 
So  oMgU  we  for  Beatrice.  Sbahp^n. 

A'ngle.rod.  n.  s.  [angel  roedtf  Dutch.] 
The  stick  to  which  the  line  and  hook 
aie  hung. 

It  diffeieth  much  in  ereatncss ;  the  smallest 
being  fit  for  thatching  of  nouses;  the  second  big- 
ness B  used  for  angie^rads  ;  and,  in  China,  for 
heating  of  offenders  upon  the  thighs.        Bacon, 

He  nukes  a  May-fly  to  a  miracle,  and  fur- 
Mshes  the  whole  country  with  angU'rods.  AdeH*. 
A'KCLrR.  If.  J.  [from  ang/e.]    He  that 
fishes  with  an  angle. 

He,  like  a  patient  amgler,  ere  he  strook, 
WouU  let  them  play  a  while  upon  the  hook. 

Drydtn, 

Neither  do  birds  alone,  but  many  sorts  of 

'shes,  feed  npcm insects;  as  is  wellknuwn  to 

^Mgiert,  who  nit  their  hooks  whb  them.    May. 

A'nv LicisM.  n.  /.  [from  JngJySf  Lat.]  A 
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.  Ibrta  of  speech  peculiar  to  the  ^English 

language ;  an  English  idiom. 

They  corrupt  their  stile  with  untutored  d«* 
glUiiwu,  MUton^ 

A  i^GOBER.  /f.  /.  A  kind  of  pear. 
A^t?  GOUR.  «.  J.  [angor^  Lat.l   Pain. 

If  the  patient  be  suprised  wltn  a  lipothyroou* 
angouTy  and  ereat  oppression  about  the  stomsch, 
expeet  no  relief  from  cordials.  Harvey* 

A'NCRiLY.  adv.  [from  angiy.']    In  an 
angry  manner ;  furiously  ;  pecvishTv. 
I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lam\> ; 
I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word, 
Kor.look  upon  the  iron  angrily.        $b4i*p9tn* 
A'n'gry.  adj,  [from  anger. \ 
r.  Touched  with  anger ;'  provoked. 

Oh  let  not  the  Lord  %^' angry,  and  I  will  speak  i 
^eradventure  there  shall  be  thirty  found  theM. 

Gtnesitm 

%^  i%  seems  properly^  to  require,  when  th^ 
object  of  anger  as  mcntioued,  the  par- 
ticle at  before  a  thin^,  and  <witb  >b6fore 
a  person ;  but  this  is  not  always  ob« 
served. 

Your  Coriolanus  is  not  ifnuch  missed,  but  with 
his  friends ;  the  commonwealth  doth  stand,  and 

-    to  would  do,  were  he  angry  at  it.  Shahp. 

Now  therefore  be  not  grieved,  nor  angry  tvith 

youraeKes,  that  ye  sold  me  hither :  for  dod  (fid 

•  send  me  before  you  to  preserve  life.       Genesis. 

I  think  it  a  vast  pleasure,  that  whenever  two   ' 
people  of  merk  regard  one  another,  so  inany 
scoundrels  envy  and  are  angry  at  them.   Sutijt. 

3.  Having  the  apjpearance  of  anger  ;  haT- 
ing  the  effect  of  anger. 

The  north  wind  driveth  away  rain :  so  do^ 
an  angry  countenance  a  backhiting  tongue.  Prov. 

4.  In  chirurgeryy  painful  \  inflamed  ^ 
smartiug. 

This  serum,  being  accompanied  by  the  thinner 
parts  of  the  blood,  grows  red  and  angry:  and, 
wanthig  its  due  regress  int^  the  mass,  tirst  ga- 
thers into  a  hard  swelling,  and,  in  a  few  days, 

*  ripens  into  matter,  and  so  dischargeth.  fViseman. 
A'N  G  u  I  s  h  .  a.  j.  [angoiuey  Fr.  angor^  Lat;] 

Excessive  pain  either  of  mind  or  body  : 
applied  to  the  mind,  it  means  the  pain 
of  sorrotw,  and  is  seldom  used  to  slgni^ 
other  passions. 

Kot  all  so  cheerful  seemed  she  of  sight. 
As  was  her  sister ;  whether  dread  did  dwell. 
Or  anguish,  in  her  bean,  is  hard  to  telL  Fairy  Q^ 

Virtue  *s  but  am/iA,  when  'tis  several. 
By  occasion  wak'd,  and  circumstantial ; 
True  virtue's  soul  *s  always  in  all  deeds  alLjOacM. 
They  had  penecutors,  whose  mventioo  was 
as  great  as  their  cruelty.  Wit  and  malice  con- 
spired to  find  out  sudi  deaths,  and  those  of  sucli 
incredible  anguish^  that  onlv  the  manner  of 
dying  was  the  punishment,  death  itself  die  de- 
liverance. Somtim 

Perpetual  anguish  fills  his  anxious  breast. 
Not  stojit  by  business,  nor  compos'd  by  rest ; 
No  musick  cheers. him,  nor  no  feast  can  please. 

brydim, 
A'n  g  u I  s  fi  b  d  .  adj.  [from  angttijL^  Seized 
with  anguish  ;    tortured  ;   excessively 
pained.    Not  in  use. 

Feel  no  touch 
Of  conscience,  but  of  &me,  and  be 
Angm*h*d,  not  that 't  was  sin,  but  that  *t  wit  thii. 

J>miMe, 
A/tiGULAK.adJ.  [{rom  angle.} 
z.  Having  angles  or  comers ;  cornered. 


At  f<$r  the  figure  ctarymtlf  it  ii  far  (he  moic 

]nrt  hexagonal,  or  six  cornertfd*  being  built  upon 

a  cooftised  matter,  from  whence*  as  it  were  from 

.    a  root,  angular  figures  arise,  even  as  in  the 

amethyst  and  basakes.  Brratm, 

a.  Consisting  of  an  anele. 

The  distance  of  tKe  edges  of  the  knhres  from 
one  another,  at  the  distance  of  four  inches  from 
the  angular  point,  where  the  edges  of  the  kmves 
meet,  was  the  eighth  part  of  an  mch.  UruOm. 
AnGVLA^nirY.n.j^lfromimgtt/srJ]  The 
quality  of  being  angular,  or  having 
comers. 
A'«cuLARLY.  adv.[hxuA  angular.']  With 
angles  or  comers. 

Another  part  of  Ae  sMm  solution  aflbrded  i|s 

an  ice  anguiariy  %ured«    '  BoyU. 

A^NGULARNEss.  n.  /.    [6om  anguiarJ\ 

The  quality  of  being  angular.     , 
A'M Gv LATEX),  adj.  [froui oftgie*]  Fofmed 
with  angles  or  corners. 
^  Topazes,  amethysts,  or  emeralds,  which  grow 
in  the  fissures,  are  ordinarily  crystalliaed,  or  shot 
into  angulated  figures;  whereas,  in  the  strau^ 
they  are  found  in  rude  lumps,  i^e  yellow,  pur- 
ple, and  green  pebbles.  >  IVootkvard, 
An  gulo'sit v.  «.  j.  [from  angulous.]  An- 
gularity ;  cornered  form.  Diet. 
A'KTGULous.  adj.  [from  angle."]  Hooked ; 
angular. 

Wor  can  it  be  a  difference,  that  the  parte  of 
•olid  bodies  are  held  together  by  hooks,  and  «/i- 
guloui  involutions ;  since  the  coherence  of  the 
parts  of  these  will  be  of  as  difficult  a  conception. 

GlanviUc. 

Akgu^st.  adj.  [angusttUi  Lat.]  Narrow,  j 

strait. 
AifGVSTA'TiON.  »,  s.  [from  angujtujJ] 
The  act  of  making  narrow ;  straitening  j 
the  state  of  being  narrowed. 

The  cause  may  be  referred  either  to  the  mti- 

mousness  cf  the  blood,  or  to  obstruction  ofthe 

vein  somewhere  in  its  passage,  by  some  angusta^ 

$hm  upon  it  by  part  of  the  tumour.      Wiseman, 

Anhela'tion.  n.  s.  {anbelo^  Lat.]  The 

act  of  panting ;  the  state  of  being  out 

of  breath. 

Anhelo'se.  adj,  [anbeius^  Lat]    Out  of 

breath ;  panting  J  labouring  of  being 

out  of  breath.  Diet. 

Anie'nted.  adj.  [aneantiry  Fr.]  Fms- 

trated  ;  brought  to  nothing. 
Avi'GHTz.adv.  [from « for  a/, and «r^^.] 
In  the  night  time. 

Sir  Toby,  you  must  coftie  m  earlier  anigbU; 
tny  bdy  takes  great  eioepdons  at  your  ill  hours. 

Sbakspeare. 

A'UtL.  n.  /.  The  shmbfrom  whose  leayes 

.  and  stalks  indigo  is  prepared. 

Ani'leness.  )  ms.  [anilitaj,  Lat •']  The 

Ani'lity.  J  state  of  being  an  old  Wo- 
man ;  the  old  age  of  women. 

A^NfMABLE.  adj.  [from  animate.]  That 
may  be  put  into  life,  or  receive  antma- 

AkiMADVE'RSiOK.  «.  /.  [animadverjtot 

Lat.] 
u  Rcprbof ;  severe  censure ;  Uame. 
He  dismissed  their  commissioners  with  severe 

and  sharp  animadvenimu.  Clarendon, 

V  Puniahment.    When  the  object  of  «isi- 
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madi)ersion  is  mentionedi  it  has  the  pir- 
tide  on  Or  i^on  before  it. 

When  a  bill  i*  debating  m  parliament,  it  is 
usual  to  have  the  controversy  handled  by  pam- 
phlets on  both  sides ;  without  the  least  animad" 
'     venim  ufn  the  authors.  Sruifi, 

3.  In  law. 

An  ecclesiastical  censure,  and  an  ecdedastical 
•  mamadwrtiw^  are  different  things;  for  a  cen- 
sure has  a  relation  to  a  spiritual panithmetit ;  but 
en  animaduersian  has  only  a  respect  to  a  temporal 
one ;  as,  degradation,  and  the  delivering  the  per- 
son over  to  the  secular  court.  Ayiiffe, 

4.  Perception ;  power  of  notice.  Not  in 
use. 

iThe  soul  is  the  sole  percipient  which  hath 
wiimadvtrnM  and  sense,  properly  so  called. 

GtanviUe, 

Animadvb'rsive.  adj.  [from  animad- 
vert.] That  has  the  power  of  peixreiving; 
percipient.    Not  in  use. 

The  representation  of  objecte  to  the  soul,  the 
onljr  animadvertive  principle,  is  conveyed  bv 
motions  Kutde  on  the  unmediate  oi^nr  of  sensb 

GUm,ilU, 
.A.nimadve'rsiveness.  n.  /.  [from  am- 
madvenive.]  The  power  of  animadvert- 
ing, or  making  judgment.  Diet, 
To  ANIMADVE'RT.  v.n.  ianimad-verto, 

Lat'] 
1.  To  pass  censures  upon. 

I  should  not  animadvert  on  him,  who  was  a 
pamful  observer  ofthe  decorum  ofthe  stage,  if 
he  had  not  used  extreme  severity  in  his  mdg* 
ment  ofthe  iivcomparahleShakspeare*    X>rydai, 
%.  To  indict  punishments.  In  both  senses 
with  the  particle  ttpon. 
If  the  Author  of  the  universe  animadmrU  ypom 
.    men  here  below,  how  much  more  will  it  Ijecome 
him  to  do  it  ii^6n  thetr  entrance  into  a  higher 
state  of  being?  Grrpn, 

Animadve'rter.  n.  /.  [from  anhnad'^ 
vert.]  He  that  passes  censures,  or  in- 
flicts punishments. 

God  IS  a  strict  observer  of,  and  a  severe  ontL. 
madverter  upMy  such  as  presume  to  parbke  of 
those  mysteries,  without  such  a  preparation. 

S^mth, 
A'NIMAL.  n.  s.  lanimal^  Lat.] 
I.  A  living  creature  corporeal,  disu'nct,  on 
the  one  side,  from  pure  spirit ;  on  the 
other,  from  mere  matter. 

Animals  are  such  beings,  which,  be- 
side the  power^of  growing  and  pro- 
ducing their  like*  as  plants  and  vegeta- 
bles have,  are  endowed  also  with  jsensa?- 
tion  and  spontaneous  motion.  Mr.  Raj 
gives  two  schemes  or  tables  of  them. 

Animals  arc  either 
^Sanguineous,  that  is,  such  as  have  Mood,  \vta£k 
breathe  either  by 
Lungs,  having  either 

"Two  ventricles  in  then-  heart,  and  those 
either 
rViviparous, 

)  f  Aquatick,  as  the  whale  kmd; 
1  i  Terrestrial,  as  quadrupnls; 
.LOviparous,  as  birds. 
But  one  ventricle  in  the  heart;  as  froes. 
L    tortoises,  and  serpents. 
LGills,  as  all  sanguineous  fishes,  except  tjie 
whale  kmd. 

^Exsanguineous,  or  without  Uood,  vVtcb  msA 
be  divided  into  ^* 
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I  rTerrestrial,  as  naked  tnallt. 

I  1  Aquadck,  as  the  poulp,  cutde-fidi*  $tic. 

(.Covered  with  a  teEufnenty  either 

{Crustaceous,  u  lobsters  and  crab-fish. 
Tesuceoos,  either 
rUmvahre,  as  fimpets ; 
4Bivah«,  as  oyscers,  musdes,  cockles; 
(.Turbinate,  as  periwilikles,  snails,  &c. 
Lesser,  as  ins«cu  of  all  soits. 
Vlvisarous  haiiy  amwtals^  or  quadrupeds*  art 
eitW 

'Hoofed,  which  are  either 
f  Whole-footed  or  hoofed,as  the  horse  and  ass; 
iOoven-footed,  having  the  hoof  divided  into 
'Two  principal  parts,  called  bisulca,  either 
rSucn  as  oiew  not  the  cud,  as  si^vine ; 
- 1  Ruminant,  or  such  as  chew  the  cud ;  di« 
(,    videdinto 

rSuch  as  have  perpetual  and  hollow  horns*  , 
r  Beef-kind, 
<  Sheep-kind, 
'    /Goat-kind. 

&ich  as  haVe  solid,  branched,  and  deci-  - 
l^    duous  horns,  as  the  dcer-kmd. 
^Four  puts,  orijuadrisuka,  astherhinoceret 
and  nippopotamus.  . 
^C^wed  or  digitate,  having  the  foot  divided  into 

{Two  parts  or  toes,  having  two  nails*  as  tht 
camel-kind ; 
Many  toes  or  claws;  either 
f  Undivided,  as  the  elephant ; 
1  Divided,  which  have  either 
f  Broad  nails,  and  an  human  shape,  as  apes ; 
4  Narrower,  and  more  pointed  naUs, 
vliich,  in  respea  of  their  teeth,  are  divided  into 
nuchas  have 
rMany  Coreteeth,  or  cutters,  in  each  jaw ; 
^^Thc  greater,  which  have 
TA  shorter  snout  and  rounder  head,  as  the 
I     cat-kind ; 

\A  longer  snout  and  head,  as  the  dog-kind. 
Ine  lesser,  the  vermin  oV weazel-kind. 
hdv  two  lai^e  and  remarkable  foreteeth,  all 
wnkh  are  phytivorous,  and  are  called  the 
.     bare-kind.  Xay, 

'  V  ^etablesare  proper  enough  to  repair  animahj 
m  beng  near  of  the  same  tpecifick  gravity  with 
^  anmal  juices,  and  as  consisting  of  the  same 
paru  with  animal  substances,  spirit,  water,  salt* 
oil,  earth ;  all  which  are  contained  in  the  sap 
|hey  derive  ^m  the  earth.  Arbutbm^i, 

Skxne  of  the  animated  substances  have  various 
OTfanical  or  instrumemal  parts,  fitted  for  a  va* 
wky  of  motions  from  place  to  place,  and  a  spring 
cf  life  within  themselves,  as  beasts,  birds,  rahes* 
and  insects:  these  are  called  animah.  Other 
animated  substances  are  called  vegetables,  which 
have  within  themselves  the  principles  of  another 
aort  of  life  and  growth,  ana  of  various  produc- ' 
tioos  of  leaves  and  fruit,  such  as  we  see  in  plants, 
berbs,  and  trees.  fVattj*  Lpgick^ 

••  "By  way  of  contempt,  we  say  of  a  stupid 

man,  that  he  is  a  sti^id  i^mal. 
A'^IMAL.  a(/-  [animai'Ui  Lat.] 
s.  That  belongs  or  relates  to  animals. 
There  are  things  in  the  world  of  spirits, 
wherein  our  ideas  are  very  dark  and  confused ; 
•uch  as  their  imion  with  ar^mal  nature,  the  wa^ 
cf  their  acting  on  material  beings,  and  their 
coinrerae  with  each  other.  fvatu*  Lcgitk, 

d.  Ammal  functions,  distinguished  from 
natmraly  and  vital^  are  the  lower  powers 
of  the  mind,  as  the  will>  memory,  and 
imagination. 
^  Ammal  life  is  pppos^,  on  one  side^  to 
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intttiictmlf  ai!d>  ofl  the  other^  to  vige* 
tahle. 

4*  Animal  is  used  in  opposition  to  ipiritml 
or  rational ;  as,  the  animal  nature. 

A N I M k'l cule.  n.j,  [animalculum^  Lat«] 
A    small   animal ;    particularly   those 
which  are  in  their  first  and  smalleai 
'  ttatc. 

We  are  to  know,  that  they  ^Q  come  of  the 
seed  of  animaliulei  of  their  own  kind,  that  were 
before  laid  there.  Jiay. 

Anima'lity.  n,  s.  [from  animal.]    The 
state  of  animal  existence. 

The  word  animal  first  only  signifies  hum^ 
a/timality.  In  the  minor  proj)Osltion,  the  word 
animal,  for  the  same  reason.  Signifies  the  animo' 
tity  of  a  goose :  thereby  it  becomes  an  ambigu- 
ous term,  and  uatit  to  build  the  conclusion  upooi 

To  A'NIMATE.  v.  a.  [animo,  Lat.] 
I.  To  quicken  ;  to  make  alive  ;  to  give 
life  to :  as,  the  soul  animatej  the  body  ; 
man  must  have  been  animated  by  a  bigh^ 
er  power, 
a.  To  give  powers  to ;  to  heighten  the 
powers  or  effect  of  any  thing. 

But  none,  ah!  none  can  amimmtexht  Xjrt^ 
And  the  mute  strines  with  vocal  souls  in^iro  ; 
Whether  the  learn'd  Minerva  be  her  theme. 
Or  chaste  Diana  bathing  in  the  stream ; 
None  can  record  their  heavenly  praise  so  weH 
As  Helen,  in  whose  eyes  ten  tbousuid  Cupids 
dweU.  Drydm. 

J.  To  encourage ;  to  incite. 

The  more  to  animatt  the  people,  he  stood  an 

lu|h,  from  whence  he  might  be  best  heard^  and 

cned  unto  them  with  a  loud  voice.         KrfiUi, 

He  was  animaied  to  expect  the  papacy,  bv  the 

prediction  of  a  soothsayer,  that  one  sbouki  suc«. 

\  ceed  pope  Leo,  idiose  name  should  be  Adriaa. 

A^NTMATE.  a4i*  [from  To  animate,]  Alive> 
possessing  animal  life. 

AU  bodies,  have  spiriu  andpncumatica]  parte 
within  them ;  but  the  main  dinerences  between 
aniwiate  and  inanimate,  are  two:  the  first  is, 
that  the  spirits  of  things  aifMi^^*  are  aU  conuined 
within  themselves,  and  are  branched  in  veins 
and  secret  canals,  as  blood  b;  and,  in  living 
creatures,  the  spirits  have  not  only  branches,  but 
certain  cells  or  seats,  where  the  principal  spirits 
do  reside,  and  whereuntothe  rest  do  resort ;  but 
the  spirits  in  thin^  inanimate  are  shut  in,  and 
cut  on  by  the  tangible  parts,  and  are  not  pervi* 
ous  one  to  another,  as  air  b  in  snow.        iaetm. 

Nob.  >r  birth 
Of  creatures  animate  with  gradual  life. 
Of  growth,  sense,  reason,  all  summ'd  up  in  maa. 

MiliMi, 
There  are  several  topicks  used  againstathotsm 
and  idolatry ;  such  as  the  visible  marks  of  di- 
vine wisdom  and  soodness  in  the  works  of  thft 
creation,  the  vital  union  of  souls  with  matter, 
and  the  admirable  structure  of  animate  bodies. 

Bnttey. 

A'NiMATED.  participial  adj,  [from  am- 
mate,'}   Lively ;  vigorous. 

Warfiours  she  fires  with  animated  soundi ; 
Pours  balm  into  the  bleeding  lover*s  wounds. 

A^'tiMATENESs.    ji. /.    [from   ammatf.J 
The  state  of  being  animated.  Diet. 

An  I M  a'x  I  o  N .  «.  /.  [from  anitnaie.] 
X.  The  act  of  animating  or  enlitening,  • 
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.  |4aat«  or  vegetables  are  the  principal  part  of 
the  third  day's  work.  They  are  the  first/rcAftf/, 
,  which  U  the#word  oi  ttnimathn,  BacM, 

ft.  The  state  of  being  enlivened. 

Two  general  motions  in  all  animation  are  its 
.  beginning'  and  encrease ;  and  two  more  to  mo 
through  Its  state  and  dedination.  Bre-wn, 

Afs  I M  AT  I V  E .  adj,  [from  animate.'}    That 
has  the  power  of  giving  life,  or  ani- 
mating. 
An  I M  a'to  r  .  «.  J.  [from  animate.]  That 
which  gives  life ;  or  anything  analogous 
to  life,  as  motion. 
Those  bodies  being  of  a  congenerous  nature, 
'  do  readily  receive  the  impressions  of  their  motor, 
-  and,  if  not  fettered  by  their  gravity,  conform 
themselves  to  situations,  wherein  they  best  unite 
to  their  animator.  Brown, 

Animo'se.  adj.  {ammosuSf  Lat.]  Full  of. 
spirit ;  hot ;  vehement.  Dia. 

Animo'se  NESS.    «.   j.    [from   animoje.l 
'  Spirit ;,  heat ;  vehemence  of  tcmptr. 

Diet, 
Animo'sity.  «.  J.  [animositasy  Lat.]  Ve- 
hemence of  hatred  ;  passionate  malig- 
"  nity.     It  implies  rather  a  disposition  to 
break  out  into  outrages,  than  the  out- 
'  rape  itself. 

They  were  sure  to  bring  passion,  animosity^ 
and  malice  enough  of  their  own,  what  evidence , 
soevM  they  had  from  others.  Clarendon. 

:'     If  there  is  not  some  method  found  out  for  al- 
.  laying  these  heats  and  animosities  among  the  fair 
sex,  one  does  not  know  to  what  outrages  they 
•  nfay  proceed.  i  Addison, 

No  religious  sect  ever  carried  their  aversions 
for  each  other  to  greater  heights  than  our  state 
parties  have  done ;  who,  the  more  to  enfiame 
.,  their  passions,  have  mixed  religious  and  cnril 
.iny/<««M/7»r/ together;  borrowing  one  of  their  ap- 
pellations from  the  church.  Siviji, 
A'NiSE.  «.  J.  {anisum^  Lat.]    A  species 
of  apium  or  parsley,  with  large  sweet- 
scented  seeds.    This  plant  is  not  worth 
,    propagating  in  England  for  use,  because 
the  seed  can  be  had  much  better  and 
cheaper  from  Italy.                       MilUr, 
Ye  pay  the  tithe  of  mint,  and  ow/r,  and 
cummin,  and  have  omitted  the  weightier  mat- 
ters of  the  law,  judgment,  mcrqs  and  faith  ; 
these  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave 
the  other  undone.                              Matthew. 
'  A'n  KER.  n,s,  [anckerf  Dutch.]    A  liquid 
measure  chiefly  used  at  Amsterdam. 
It  is  the  fourth  part  of  the  awm,  and 
contains  two  stekans ;  each  stekan  con- 
sists of  sixteen  mengles  ;  the  mengle 
being  equal  to  two  of  our  wine  quarts. 
.     Chambers. 
A'nkle.  If.  /.  [aricleo)),  Saxon  ;   anckeU 
Dutch.]  The  joint  which  joins  the  foot 
to  the  leg. 

One  of  his  ankles  was  much  swelled  and  ul- 
cerated on  the  inside,  in  several  pbces.  tViseman, 

My  sim^e  system  shall  suppose, 
That  Alma  enters  at  the  toes ; 
That  then  she  mounts  by  just  degrees 
Up  to  die  anilesf  legs,  and  knees.  Prfor, 

JifHKLE'BovE.  n,j,  [from  anJk/e and  Bone,] 
The  bone  of  the  ankle. 

The  shin-tone,  from  the  knee  to  the  instep, 
is  made  by  shadowiag  one  half  of  the  leg  with 
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S  single  shadow ;  the  atiUe^hne  wiD  diew  ^If 
by  a  shadow  given  underneath,  as  the  knee. 

Feacbam,  > 

A'nValist.  w./.  [from  annaJsJ\  A  writer 
of  annals. 

Their  own  onnaBtt  has  given  the  same  title  te 
that  of  Syrmium,  jttterbmrj, 

ANNALS,  n.  s.  tufitbout  singular  nwn^r, 

\annalesy  Lat.]     Histories  digested  in 

the  exact  order  of  time  ;  narratives  in 

which  every  event  is  recorded  under  its^ 

'  proper  year. 

Could  you  with  patience  hear,  or  I  relate^ 
O  nymph  !  the  tedious  annals  of  our  fate;,  ' 
Through  such  a  train  of  woes  if  I  should  ruiL 
The  day  would  sooner  than  the  tale  be  done ! 

Dnden. 
We  are  assured,  by  many  gbrious  examples  in 
the  annals  of  our  religion,  that  every  ode,  in 
the  like  circumstances  of  distress,  will  not.acc 
and  argue  thus;  but  thus  will  every  one" be 
tempted  to  act.  Bogert. 

A'n  n  a  t  s«  tt4  J.  tutitbout  singular •  [annaitsy 
Lat.] 

X.  First  fruits;  because  the  rate  of  first 
fruits  paid  of  spiritual  livings,  is  after 
one  year's  profit.  CowrU. 

2.  Masses  said  in  the  Romish  church  for 
the  space  of  a  year,  or  for  any  other 
time,  either  for  the  soul  of  a  person  de- 
ceased, or  for  the  benefit  of  a  person 
living.  *  -^^iffes  Parergon. 

To  An  N  e'a  L.  V.  a,  [aeian,  to  heat,  Saxon.] 
I.  To  heat  glass,  that  the  colours  laid  on 
it  may  be  fixed. 

But  when  thou  dost  anneal  in  glass  thy  story, 
<  then  the  light  and  glory 

More  rev'rend  grows,  and  more.doth  ^in. 
Which  else  shew,s  wat  rish,  bleak,  and  thin. 

JJerhert. 

When  you  purpose  to  annealy  take  a  plate  of 

iron  made  fit  tor  the  oven;  or  take  a  blue  stoie, 

which  being  made  fit  for  the  oven,  lay  it  u^ 

the  cross  bars  of  iron.  Feaeham. 

Which  her  own  inward  83rroraetry  reveal'd. 
And  like  a  picture  ^one,  in  glass  emtuaPd.  Dryd. 

3.  To  heat  glass  after  it  is  blown,  that  it 
may  not  break. 

3.  To  heat  any  thing  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  give  it  the  true  temper. 

To  ANNE'X.  If,  a.  {annect^f  annexwBf 
Lat.  annexerf  Fn] 

I.  To  unite  to  at  the  end  ;  as»  he  annexed 
a  codicil  to  his  will. 

%,  To  unite,  as  a  smaller  thing  to  a  greater  j 
as,  be  annexed  a  province  to  bis  king- 
dom. 

3.  To  unite  a  posteriori ;  annexion  always 
presupposing  something :  thus  we  may 
say,  punishment  is  annexed  to  guilt,  but 
not  guilt  to  punishment. 

Concerning  fate  or  destiny,  the  opinions  of 
those  learned  men,  that  have  written  thereet« 
may  be  safely  received,  had  thevYiot  thereunto 
annexed  and  Listened  an  inevitable  necessity,  wi 
made  it  more  general  and  uiuversaliy  powerful 
than  it  is.  Balaih* 

Nations  will  decline  so  low 
From  virtue,  which  is  reason,  that  no  wrong, 
But  justice,  and  some  fatal  curse  astntx'd. 
Deprives  them  of  their  outward  liberty.  Mib»». 
I  mean  not  the  authori^,  which  is  1        ^^ 
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)«urefiet;  I  apetk  df  tkit  ody  «bidiisih1toni 
aildmlicreBttoyourpcnoo.  Drydai. 

HccaniMCbttkiirevinuev^rever  it  jty  and 
MM»  iMppoMi  always  to  the  exeidte  cf  k. 

AiUrkury, 
The  temporal  reward  is  «««<»«/ to  the  bore 
perfinrmuKc  of  the  actioo,  but  the  eternal  to  the 
obedience.  Xxigtrt. 

Amnk'x.  n.  s.  [from  To  annex.']  The  thing 
annexed ;  additament. 
Failiii^  in  his  fine  attempt  to  be  but  like  the 
highest  m  heaven,  he  hdtb  obtained  of  men  to 
be  the  same  on  earth,  and  hath  acconliiwly  to* 
turned  the  awmees  of  divinity.  Srwwm. ' 

Annexa'tion   n.  J.  [horn  annexJ] 
h  Conjunction ;  addition. 

V  we  can  return  to  that  charity  and  peaceable 
miadednesi,  which  Christ  so  vehemently  re* 
coomiends  to  us,  we  have  his  own  promise, 
that  die  whole  bochr  wtE  be  iuU  of  li^ht,  JMottL 
1^  that  all  other  christian  virtues  wiU,  by  way 
of  concomitance  or  oMMemaisM,  attend  than.  ' 
ffammonJm 

1.  Union ;  act  or  practice  of  adding  or 
uniting. 

How  ofutxdtipm  of  benefices  first  came  into 
the  church,  whether  by  the  prince's  authority, 
a  the  pope's  licence,  is  a  veiy  great  dispute. . 

.  A*f,liff(^t  Parergm* 

Anne'xion.  jf.^.  [froip  annex.]  The  act 
of  annexing ;  additioo. 
Jt  is  necessary  to  engage  the  fears  of  men,  by 
the  «aanr«m  ofsiich  penalties  a»  will  overbalance 
temporal  pleasure.  Jttgtin. 

Anne'xment.  It.  J.  [from  annex.] 
»•  The  act  of  antiexing. 
3>  The  thing  annexed.  '     v 

When  it  &IIs, 
£ach  small  annexmatt^  petty  consequence, 
Attends  the  boisterous  ruin-  Shah f  tare. 

AsNi'HiLAELE.  oJj.  [from  annihilate.] 
That  may  be  reduced  to  hothixig ;  that 
may  be  put  out  of  existence.  •^ 

Tp  AiraiHiLATE.  -u.a.  iadsaid  nibHum^ 

Lat.] 
I-  To  reduce  to  nothing ;  to  put  out  of 
existence.  * 

.{^ »  hnpoBoUe  lor  any  body  to  be  utterly  aiK 

^AiUudt  but  thst,  as  it  was  the  work  of  the 

^Duupoeeocy  of  ^€xi  to  make  somewhat  of  Ao- 

twBS>  so  It  requireth  the  like  omnipotei^  to 

tun  somewhat  mto  nothing.  Bocm. 

Thou  tsoght'st  me,  by  making  me    •       •  * ' 

Iffft  her,  who  doch  neelect  bo$h  me  and  thee, 

T*  mvent  and  practise  ttus  one  way  t^ofmihUAU 

all  three.  If  owe. 

He  despaired  of  God's  mercy ;  he,  by  a  decol- 

»tion  of  aU  hope,  wmihUaitd  his  mercy. 

Brww^s  yui^ar  Erroitrt. 

«Vho8e  friendship  can  stand  against  Sssaults, 

<tioog  eiwiugib  to  mmmihilatt  the.  friendship  of 

puny  mindsi  "uch  an  on^  has  reached  t^e  c6n- 

*«Mcy  .  Smttb. 

Some  imagined,  water  sufficient  to  a  deluge 

^  created,  and,  when  the  business  waf  done; 

oabanded  and  MmihtUil.  Wooth^ard^ 

»•  To  destroy*  so  aa  to  make  the  tning 

otherwise  than  it  was. 

Tht  flood  hath  altered,  deformed,  or  rather 
^»nhUattdf  this  ^ce,  so  as  no  man  can  find  aby 
mark  or  memory  thereof.  JUIagi. 

3.  To  annul ;  to  destroy  the  agency  of 
anything. 
There  is  no  nwoB,  tfat-appf  on«  coomion- 
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'^freakh  dioidd  mmUxkU  that  wberenpoti  the 
whole  world  has  agreed.  Hooker . 

AlfNiJiiLA'TiON.  «./.  [from  annihiiate.] 
The  act  of  reducing  to  .nothing ;  the 
state  of  being  reduced  to  nothing.  -  . . 
Oodhath  his  influence  into  the  very  essence  of 
things,  without  which  their  utter  annihUathn 
eould  not  choose  but  follow.  ffoohr. 

That  knowledge,  which  as  spirits  we  obuin. 
Is  to  be  valued  in  the  midst  of  pain : . 
AnnibikaUm  were  to  lose  heav'n  more : 
We  are  not  quite  cxil'di  where  thought  can  soar. 

Dry^iu. 
AXKIYB^RSA&Y.    n.    u    lanniverjarim, 

Lat.]  ...  .. 

I.  A  day  celebcated  as  it  retums^in  t&e 
course  of  the  year. 

For  encoura|eiffent  to  foDow  the  eumf>le  of 
martyrs,  the  primitive  christiam  met  at  the  places 
"  of  their  TAutyrdom,  to  praise  God  for  them, 
and  to  observe  the  anniversary  of  their  «^fier- 
ings,  StiUtn^ttt, 

a.  The  act  of  ceUbration,  or  perfomjajice, 
in  honour  of  the  anniversary  day. 

Dqnne  had  never  seen  Mrs.  Dniry,  whtfm  h# 

pm  made  'munortal  in  his  admirable  mtnivmarie*. 

'    '     .  MJTydtn* 

3.  Anniversary  is  an  office  in  the  Romish 

-church;  celebr^ed  now  only  oftcc  a 
year,  but  which  ou^ht  to  be  said  daily 
through  the  year,  for  the'  ^pul  of  the 

.  deceased.  Ajiff/j  Parergtm. 

An  N I V  e'«  s  A  E  Y.adfJijsmnvenariusyljat.l 
Returning  with,  the  revolution  of  the 
year ;  anAoal;  yearly. 

The  heaven  whirled  about  with  admirable  ce* 
lerity,  most  cdnstantly  ^nishuig  iu  anniversary 
vi^udes.  Ray. 

They  dei^  gi¥mg  any  wordiip  to  a  creature, 
as  mconsistent  with  cfansdantty ;  but  confess  the 
honour  and  esteem  for  the  martyrs,  which  they 
expressed  by  keeping  then:  anniversary  days,  and 
recommending  their  example.  StiUing fleet. 

JtNNO  DOMINL  [Ut.]  In- the  year 
of  our  Lord  5  as^  a^iAo  dominij  or  A.  D. 
Xfsi  ;  that  is,* in  the  seventeen  hund-^ 
red  and  fifty-firSt  year  from  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour. 

An NO'is ANCE.  n.  s.  [from  annoyy  but  ngt 
now  in  use.] .  It  bath  a  double  significa- 
tion.   Any  hurt  done  cither  to  a  pub- 

.  lick  place,,  as  highway,  bridge,  or  com- 

mon  river;  or  toapfwate,by -layhig 

•  any  thing'  that  may  breed  infection,  by 

'  encroachin^,'t)r  such  like  means.  The 
wnt  th^t  IS  brought  upf)n  ttiis  jtrans- 
gres»on.     See  Nuisance,  the  word 

.  now  used.  JBiount. 

A'NNOLIS.  ff.  >.  An  American  animal, 
like  a  lizard.  v    -: 

Annota'tiok.  n.  .#.  [annotafioy  Lat.J 
Explications  or  remarks  written  npon 
books :  ndtes.  Y 

It  mignt  appear  very  improper  to  publish  an^ 
iio£(;lion4,  without  thctext  Itself  whereunto  they 
relate.  BoyL 

Annota'tor.  n.s^  pLat.]  A  writer  of 
notefia  -or  annotations ;  a  scholiast;  a 
commentator.  .,        ' 

I  have  net  thst  inspect  for  the  anttoiahrs, 
'    -Li 
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niiich  thcf  ttmnllY  aeit  with  ID  tti«  woiliL 

To  Anmo'uncb.  V*  a.  lamwuirf  Fr.  am** 

nstnciOf  Lai*"]        •      *  ^ 
X.  To  publish ;  to  procUnni. 

Of  cne  Meoiahf  I  me  heard  fiiretold* 
Mj  all  the  pr<»hefs ;  of  thy  birth  at  length   - 
AtiMmuuU  by  Gabriel  with  the  tint  1  knew,  ilfcfr. 
9.  To  pronounce;  to  declare  by  a  judicial 
sentence. 
Those,  mighty  Jove,  mean  time,  thy  ^orioua 
care, 
Vfho  model  natioiis,  publiA  laws,  oMmmtue 
Or Ufe«r death.    ..  Priti^ 

To^  ANNOT.  V.  a,  [mrnoyer^  Fr.]    To 
inoommode  |    to  vex  ;  to  tease  ;   ta 
molest. 
Woe  to  poor  man!  eadk  ovtward  dung  amt9j$ 
him;  r 

He  h«aps  m  inward  grief,  that  moat  destroyi 
Jum.  Siimiy. 

Her  joyous  presence  and  fweet  company 
In  fuU  content  he  there  did  long  enjoys  . 
Ne'«icked  envy,  nor  Ynle  jealousy, 
His  dear  deGghu  were  aUe  to  amnj.  fairy  Qfuta, 

At  one  wha  long  in  populous  dty  pent. 
Where  hooaes  thick,  and  sewets,  tmnoy  the  au^ 
Forth  issuing  on  a  sunmier'smom  to  oreatbe 
.  Among  the  pleasant  vfflages^'aad  £mna 
Adjoin  d,  from  each  thing  met  conceives  delimit. 

Insects  seldom  use  their  offensive  weapons, 
unless  provoked :  let  them  but  alone,  and  annoy 
■  them  not.  Rhy. 

Avvo'v.  n.  /.  [from  the  vert).]   Injury;* 
molestation ;  trouble. 
Sleep,  Richmond,  sleep  in  peaoe,  and  w^ake  in 
joy;  '. 

•.  Good  angels  guard  thee  fimn  the  boar's ^jwMjf. 

.  Sbdkt^$ate, 
All  pain  and  joy  is  in  their  way  ; 
The  things  we  fear  bring  less  mnmy 
Than  fear,  and  hope  brings  greater  joy  ; 
:     But  in  themselves  they  cannot  stay.     Dwme, 
.    What  then  remains,  but,  after  past  oiw*^, 
To  take  the  good,  viciaaitude  of  joy  f     Drydenm. 

A^N0^YAKC£.  17.  J.  [frcmi  aSMOjrO 

x«  That  which  annoys;  that  which  hurts* 

A  grain,  a  dust,  a  g^at,  a  wand'ring  hair. 

Any  annoyantt  in'that  precious  sense.  Sbahpeafe, 

Cro^ys,  ravens,  rooks,  and  ni^gpics,  are  great 

cnnttyancit  to  corn.  Mortimer, 

2.  The  Dtatc  df  being  annoyed ;  or  act  of 
annoying. 

The  spit  venom  of  their  poisoned  hearts  break* 

«th  out  to  the  mumyamu  of  others.  Ho§l»r, 

The  gTMCCet  «w«ytfMrt  and  .disturinnce:of 

D^hkindi  has  been  from  one  of  those  two  things, 

force  or  fraud.  Sou^b, 

^or  the  further  attnoyanxf  ind  tcrrour  of  any 

besleg^  place}  diey  would-throw  into  it  dead 

.  bodiea.  Hniilns. 

jBlN  ko' y er.  n,  /.  [from  To  tinnoy.'\    Th«. 

person  that  annoys. 
A'Hi^UAL.flijf,  [annwli  Ff.  ^rora  imnusy 

Lat.3 
1.  That  comes  yearly. 

j^mrwalfar  me  the  grape,  the  rose,  fenc%v 
The  juice  nectareouay  and  the  l»almy  dew.  A/^. 
a.  That  is  reckoned  by  the  y^ar.. 
The  king'r  majesty 
•  Does  purpose  honour  to  you ;  to  the  which 
A  ()iousand  pounds  a-year,  oiMVA/Bupport,'. 
QutofluagraceheatMic  iSSiJktf^Jamtj  vtu. 
.V  That  lasts  only  a  year. 
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The  dying  ta  the  winter^tbe  roots  of  phms 
that  are  annual^  seemeth  to  be  caused  by  tko 
over-expcnce  of  the  sap ;  whidi  being  prevent* 
cd,  they  will  aupeianmiate,  if  tfaty  atuid  warm. 

Baamm 
Every  tree  may,  in  some  seme,  he  eaid  to  bo 
an  MM^  plant,  bodi  leaf,  flower,  and  firuit,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  coot  that  was  superinduced  over 
the  wood  the  Ittt  year.  Jiay^ 

A's  N  u  A  L  L  Y.  adv.  [fromomnca/.]  Yearly  ; 
every  year. 

B^  two  dradnns,  they  thoueht  it  sufficient  to 

aignify  a  heart;  because  the- heart  at  one  year 

•  weigneth  two  drachms,  that  is,  a  quarter  of  an 

ounce ;  and,  unto  fifty  veaxs,  amtimtaf  encreaseth 

the  weight  of  one  drachm,  j^rmwi «  Fvlgar.Err^ 

The  whole  strea^  of  agnation  is  the  utmost 

.  that  a  prince  can  raise  Mii«a%  from  his  subjects. 

Annd^itant*  n.  s.  [from  amudtyJ]  He 
that  possesses  or  receives  an  annuity. 

ANNUTTY.  ». /.  {anntdte^Vr,?^ 

z.  A  yearly  rent  to  be  pi^d  £ir  a  term  o£ 

.     lUeoryeArs. 

The  differences  between  a  rent  and  an  amaiafy 
are,  that  every  rent  is  going  out  of  land;  but  aa 
mnnuity  charges  only  the  granter,  or  his  heirs,  that 
have  assets  by  descent.  The  second  difference 
is,  that,fordierecoveryof  an  oMmaty^  no  action 
'lies,  bnt  only 'the  writ  of  annuity  against  rhz 
granter,  his  neirs,  or  successors  $  out  of  a  rent, 

-  die  same  actibna  lie  o^do  of  land.  The  third 
differenoe  is,  that  an  miknuiiy  is  never  taken  for 

.  assets,  because  it  is  no  freehoMan  lav ;  nor  shall 
be  putjin  Mecuoon  uponxsutute  merchant,, 
sutute  mple.  Of  elegit,  as  a  rent  may.    (U'vJ^ 

%.  A  yearly  allowance. 

He  was  generally  known  to  be  the  son  of  ore 
earl,  and  brother  to  another,  v^  supplied  bis 
.  expence,  beyond  what  his  annuity  from  his  fa- 
ther would  bear.  Clarendon. 

To  An  n  u'l.  v.  a.  [from  ntdlus.l 

I.  To  make  void; to  nullify  i  to  abrogate; 
to  abolish.  .      . 

TTial  which  gives  force  to  the  law,  is  the  au- 
thority that  enacts  it;  and  whoever  destroys 

-  this  bnthority,  <ioe9,  In  efl^t,  annul  the  law.    - 

».  To  reduce  to  nothine  ;  to  obliterate. 
Light,  the  pure  work  ofGod,toTne*sexucct; 
And  all  her  various  objects  of  delight 
wfswaitfV^which  might  in  i>art  mygnel'hav«  etis*d. 

Miitm, 

A'NNtJLA^.  ddj.   [froita    antrtihts,  Lat.] 

Having  the  form  of  a  ring. 

That  they  miglit  not,  in  bending  the  arm  of 

'  leg,  rise  up,  he  lias  tied  th^.  to  Uie  bones  by 

'oA^War  ligaments.  Cheynf, 

A^NUXARY'.  adj'  X^OTxi  annidiUt  Lat.] 

..  Having  the  form  oi  rings. 

'o  >  Because  continual  respiration  is ;  necessary, 

'the  windpipe  is  made  with  amnmUny  cartilag«s, 

that  the  sides  of  it  may  not  flag  and  faQ  tore- 

thc^.  .  *jj. 

A'Vnulkt.  v.  j.  {torn  a/iHuitu,  Lat.] 

I.  A  b'ttle  ring. 

35.  [In  heraldry.]  A  diflfeVcnce  or  marK 
of  distinction,  which  the  fifth  brother 
of  any  famfly  ought  to  bear  In  his  coat 
ofarjns.  .    ^ 

3*  Artmtkts  are  also  a  part.of  the  coat  ar« 
mour  of  several  Uxnilies ;  they  ^were 
aadcntiy.  rqputed  s.viarhr'of  nobility 
and  jurisdiction!  it  being  tlxe  rustom  of 
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prelates  to  receive  tEeir  mvesuture^^r 

4.  [Xa  aidutecture.]  The  small  square 
menbeesf  m  the  Dorick  capital,  under 
the  quarter  nrandi  are  calleid  anntdw. 

5.  Annulet  is  also  used  foi^  a  narrow  flat 
moulding  common  to  other  parts  of 
the  column ;  so  called,  because  i^  e|i« 
compasses  the  column  round*  Chamber  J* 

T$  ANNU^MERATE.  v.  a.  lanmimero^ 
Lat.]  To  add  to  a  former  number;  to 
vnrte  to  something  before  mentioned^ 

Akhdme RATION,  w.  J.  lannumeratht 
Lat.]  Addition  to  a  former  number. 

7o  ANNU'NCIATE.  v.  a,  [anmmcio^ 
lat]  To  being  tidings;  to  relate  some- 
thm^  that  has  fallen  out  ^  a  %«ord  niot 
iDpoptilaruae.  *  -      -    ' 

Annuncia'tiok  day.  n.  s.  [fromiM- 
nwfdtei}  •  The  day  cele^trtM  by  the 
dibrofi,  "in  memory  of  the  angel^  safu? 
tation  of^  the  blessed  Virgin  ;  solem- 
nized with,  us  on  the  twenty  Wth 'of 
March. 

Upon  the  day  of  the  attnuneiaiiaif  car  Lady* 
dajr,  meditate  on  the  incarnation  of  our  Uessed 
Sayiour :  and  so  upon  all  the  iesdvals  of  the 
year.  T^^^' 

A'*iODYNB.  aJj.  [from •  and  t^^^m]  That 
has  the  power  of  mitigating  pain. 

Tet  dunt  she  not  toodeqfdy  prab*  the  woun<i(, 
Ai  hoping  still  the  nobler  ports  urereisoand  :' 
But  stiwe;  iwth  amodymts  t  asma^e  the  smart* 
And  nddlf  thm  her  ipedV:ine  did  napart.  .Dryd, 
daedymes^  or  abaters  of  pain,  of  the  alimentary 

'  kind,  are  such  things  at  relax  the  tensioii  of  the 
afiected  nervous  fibns,  as  decoctions  vf  emollient 
svbstances ;  those  thinn  which  destrqjr  the  per- 
ticular  acrimony  wbioi  occasions  th«. pain;  of 
wbat  deadens  Use  sensation  of  the  brain«  b7  pro- 
curing sleep.  ArlutbKot, 

T»  ANCyiNT.  V.  a.  [oimire,  emnndre, 
part  omty  mointf'Br.'i 

!•  To  rub  over  with  unctuous  matter^  as 
on,  or  nngucnts.  ' 

Authud  let  me  be  with  deadly  venom.  Shah* 
Thou  4ialt  have  olive  trees  throughout  all  thy 
coasts,  but  thou  shalt  not  anoint  thyself  with 
the  oil ;  for  thine  ohve  shall  cast  his  fruit. 

DeuUronomy, 

9.  To  smear;  to  be  rubbed  upon.    . 

Wann  waters  then,  in  brazeri  caldrons  bohiey 
Are  ponr'd  td'Wasb  his  body;  joint  by  joint,    * 
And  fragrant  oils  the  stifien'd  limbs  aittimt*  'Dryd. 

3.  To  consecrate  by  unction. 

I'WoiddiiOC  aee  diy  sister 
b  his  eedb/W  flesh  stick  bearish  fangs.  Sbahp. 

Ako'imter.  ir.  i.  tfroto  anti^it.}  'fhc 
person  that  anoints.  ' 

Ano'Malism.  Ufj,  [-from  pnom^^T^  Ah<J- 
maly;  irregularity;  deviation  firooa  fkhe 
coomion  rule*  Dicu 

AsoMALi'sTiCAL.  adj.  \tvom  anomaly^ 
Irregular  ;  applied  in  astroiiomy  to  the 
year,  taken  tor  the  time  in  which  the 
earth  passes  through  its  orbit,  disti^krt 
from  Uic  tropical  year. 

Ano'malous.  adj.  ]^a^''x;,and  «f«»x4^.] 
Ir^gular ;  out  of  nife ;  deviating  frpm 
the  gcficral  method  ()(  anaJ^  ofti^qgs. 
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It  .ts  applied.  In  gratnmar,  to  woixlt 
ilefiating  from  the  common  rules  o(L 
inflection  ;  and,  in ,  astronomy^  to  ^le 
seemingly  irregular  motions  o^  1^ 
planets. 

There  will  adse  mtomalotu  disturbances  not 
otdy  in  civil  a^d  artificial,  but  sdso  in  military 
officers.  ^  BroxvHt  Vulgar  ^rrouru 

He  being  fc«piaintcd,\vith  some  clbaracte«8  of 
every  speetTi,  you  may  at  pl^sure  make  hint 
understand  anomalous  pronunciation.   *   ff older. 

Metals  are  gold,  silver,  corper,  liri,  tfead,  and 
hron :  to  'whicn  we  may  join  that  (tnomaimn  body, 
quicksilver  or  mcrciuy.  '     .  Lociu 

An  o'm  a  l ou s  l y .  ad'v.  [from  anomdhus^ 
Irregularly^;  vi  a  manneV  corilrary'  to 
rule.  * , 

Eve  wfis  not  solemiiy  begotten,  hut  suddenly 

.^  framed,  4Md  atmnmkuih  proceeded  from  Adan* 

arovDtC*  Vuiga^  Errourt^ 

ANCMALY.  «*  ^.  \jxnpnudie9  Fr.  anoma* 

dia^  Lat.  WVwfxax^.]    Irregularity  j  dc« 

Tiation  from  the  common  rule.        *    v 

If  we  should  chance  to  find  a  mother  debauch* 

ing  her  daught^  as  sueh  monsters  have  been 

teen,  we  miist  ehurge  this  upon  apeculiar/uNMb/)f 

and  basenes*  of  nature.  '^    S^ith^ 

-I*do  not  pursue  the  many  peeudserflplfiei  ia 

use,  but  hitend  to  shew  how  num  cpttese^ontf^ 

wudiit  in  wrking  might  be  avoidei^  Mifibetter 

,  supplied.  r     — ^n%Urr, 

A'NOMY.  iriA'[<s/i4v;and  »«^0*.)  I^9ch 

of  law.  .  -^^  ' 

If  sin  be  jfcKJd,  antf  j«st,  and  lawfil^  it4s  n« 
more  etil»  it  is  tiO  skn-no  amomy*,  ^      • 

Brambali  agasnt^  Hoiber* 

As&s,  adt},  [ytptius  imagines  it  to  be  an 

elliptical  form  of  BpeakSng  for  in  mie, 

thiilt  Js,  inot^  minute;  Skinner frovti  a 

'    and  nearil'bt  rtear*J  Minjbew  fronl  on^ 

on.}   ■  :    ■['  ' 
t.  Quickly*;'  soon ;  ^  a  short  time, 
A  little  «noW,  tumbled  about,  - 

Amm  becomes  %  mountain.  Sbtdhpeare* 

Win  they  come  abroad  aiNM  ^        <    '    .  > 
Shall  we  see  young  Oberon  ?  Bett.Joiifont 

>  However,  witness  Heav'n  I" 

Heav*n,  witness  thou  aaon  I  w^e  we  dischitrgo 

Freely  our  part.  Milt<m. 

He  was  not  without  design  at  that  present,  "ai 

-    shall  be  mmle  out  anott ;  meaning  by  that  device 

to  withdraw  himself.  Clanmlon. 

Sdll  at  I  did  the  leaf«s*ins{&c,    ,  ^ 

With  nu^  s  Ptixple  ii^  they  shone. 

As  ii  they,  had  been  made  of  fire,       ^^ 
And  spreading  so,  would  flame  anon.      Waller p 
a.  Sometimes;  now  and  then;  at  other 
times.    In  this  sense  is  usednr^r^«& 
anon^  i9X  npw  and  then. 
Full  forty  days  he  pass*d,  whether  on  hilh 
•    Sometimes  amom  in  staidy  ^nde,  each  nkebt,    . 

Or  harbour'd  in  •bfwt,  is  not  reveafd.  Mik. . 
Ajtia'KYMOV9.^J.    \»  friv»   and  iTfOfxa."] 

Wanting  a  name. 

These  animalcules  serve  also  for  food  to  ttn« 
ot]ier  anonymous  insect  of  the  waters.         Jfay. 

They  >vould  forthwith  publish  Anders  uu- 
puni^ed,  the  authors  being  anonymous ^  the  im- 
mediate puUisfaers  thereof  scuUung. 

Nwi4t  on  the  Dunciad. 

Ano'kymouslt.  ad'v,  \frov[ianonjmous^ 
Witliout  a  name. 
I  would  Iqiowj  whether  the  edition  li  to  co3i« 


A -NT 

r  Hwnal  and  partlcul^  oppooHoa. 

OwcamtiigoMsit  in  the^  cootroverte  nuyhavt 


net  with  fome  not  unlike  to  Ithadus* 

What  wM^eot  before  hinii* 
To  heave,  puU*  draw,  sod  hrea&»  hf  «iiU<pcr- 

form*d, 

None  danag  to  appear  aatagomist.  "  •      Jlifiltofi, 

It  is  not  fit  that  the  history  of  a  person  should 

appear,  tUl  the  prejudice  both  of  his  antavtmi^tt 

.  and  adherents  be  softened  and  subdued«^£G/uoff. 

f.  Cootrary. 

The  short  club  consistsof  those  who  are  under 

.  five  feet;  ours  to  be  composed  ofsuch  as  are 

.  above  six*    These  we  look  upon  as  the  two  eJt- 

tremes  and  antu^on'uU  of  tlie  species ;  consider- 

'  Sng  all  those  as  neoteis,  who  fill  up  the  nsiddle 

r:e.  Addison* 

anatomy,  the  antagonuf  is  that  mu  scle 
which  coimt^acts  some  other. 
A  relaxation  of  a  moKle  moat  produce  t 
/  ^asm  in  its  Mrto^pmvj/,  because  the  equilibrium 
is  destroyed.  ArimtbuaL 

tTo  Anta'gonize.  v.  ji.  [from  avrJ,  and 
'  »)wirt'^tit.]  To  contend  a^airist  anotlier. 

Diet. 
ANTA'Lctck.  aij,  [from  AvtJ,  again^tf 
,  and  ftXy^*,  pain.]  That  softens  pain| 

anodyne. 
ANTjiNACLjTSIS.     ft.  3.    [Latin;   from 

« r7ai*(UX4urify     froOl   uAaianO^,  tO    dlive 

back.] 

J.  A  figure  in  rhctorick,  when  the  same 
word  Is  repeated  in  a  different,  rf  not  in 
a  contrary  signification ;  as,  Tn  thyymtb 
ieam  jome  craft,  that  in  old  age  thou 
may* St  get  thy  living  without  craft.  Crafts 
in  the  first  place,   signifies  science  or 

.  occupation;  in  the  second,  deceit  or 
subtilty. 

%,  It  is  also  a  returning  to  the  matter  at 

,  the  end  of  a  long  parenthesis ;  as,  Shall 
that  heart  (<whicb  does  not  oniy/eel  tbem^ 
hut  bath  ail  motion  (if  his  life  placed  in 
them)  shall  that  heart,  Isayy  &c. 

Smith*  sRheiorick. 

Antaphrodi'tick.  adj.  [from  am, 
against,    and    'a^^t»j,  Venus.]   Effi- 

.   cacious  against  the  venereal  disease. 

Antapople'ctick.  adj.  [Am,  against, 
and  A^owXr,fitf,  an  apoplexy.]  Good 
against  an  apoplexy. 

/lnta'rctick.  adj,  [<l»cl,  against,  and 
A'^^,  the  bear  or  northern  constella- 
tion.] Relating  to  the  southern  pole, 
as  opposite  to  the  northern* 

Downward  as  far  antaretUk,  Mtliott, 

They  that  had  sailed  from  near  th'  antaniick 
pole, 

Theb  treasure  safe,  and  all  their  vessels  whole. 

In  sight  of  their  dear  country  ruin'd  be,    i 

Without  the  guilt  of  either  rock  or  sea.  WaUtr. 
Antarthri'tick.  .  <r<(f-  [Awl,  against, 

apd  ag^?«T»;,  the  goutr  J     Good  against 

the  gout. 
'Antasthma'tick.  f4j,  [from  •vrjand 

^>d/uu».3  <»ood  against  the  asthma. 
J^NTE,  ALatin  particle  signifyiag^^r^i 

which  is  fre«]uently  used  in  compOsi<» 

tions)  iSfanrrdilwviani  before  the  flood ; 

antechamber^  a  chamber  leading;  into 

«ootbar  apartmcnti 


ANT 

A^NnACff.  n.  i.  [from««^  a]id«rf.|  A 
former  act. 

Anteambula'tion.  9.  J,  [from  aate 

.  andiiiiiM0/so,  Lat«lAwallaiigbdare. 

J}iet* 

2VANTECEDB.  v.  n.  [from  ante^  be- 
fore, and  eedof  to  go.]  To  precede  ( 
to  go  before. 

It  seems  conaonant  to  retsoo,  diatdie  &btkk 
of  the  world  did  not  kms  onftcdlr its  iftdtioD. 

Antec£'obnce.  «.  /.  [from  antecede.] 
The  act  or  state  of  goiag  before ;  pre- 
cedence. 

'    It  is  impoanble  that  mixed  bodies  caA  be  eternal, 

because  then  is  necessarily'  a  pre-ex'utence  of 

•  the  simple  bodies  and  an  oii/^c^ffcr  of  their  ron- 

Aitution  preceding  the  existence  of  mixed  bodies. 

Hale. 

Anteck'Dent.  o^.  [antecedensj  Lat] 

X.  Oomg  before;  preceding.    Antecedtni 

is. used,  I  think,  only  with  regard  to 

time;  precedent f  with  regard  both  to 

time  and  place.  i 

To  assert.  di»t  God  looked  upon  Adam's  60 

.  as  a  sin,  and  punished  it,  when,  without,  anjr 
antecedtnt  sin  of  his,  it  was  impossible  fcf  bim 
not  to  fan,  seems  a  thing  that  highly  reproaches 
essential  equity  and  goodness.  Stfdh, 

%,  It  has  to  before  the  thing  which  is  sop- 
posed  to  follow. 

No  one  is  so  hardy  as  to  say,  God  ii  ifl  bii 
debt ;  that  he  owed  him  a  nobler  being :  for  ex- 
istence must  be  *«<««&«/ to  merit.  CeUier. 
Did  the  blood  first  exist,  aiUecedat  to  the 
formation  of  the  heart  ?  But  tlMrt  is  to  set  tbe 
effect  before  the  cause.  Badtey. 

Antece'dent.  a.  s.  [antecedents  Lat.] 

I.  That  which  goes  before. 

A  duty  of  so  mighty  aa  influence,  Aat  it  is  in- 

-  deed  the  necesftary  amttOdmt,  if  not  aho  the 
direct  cause  of  a  sinner's  return  to  God.   Stuu. 

%'  In  grammar,  the  noun  to  which  the  re- 
lative is  su^oined ;  as,  the  ma»  wbo 
comea  hither. 
.'  Let  him  learn  the  right  joining  ofsobstafiuve* 
with  adjectives,  the  noun  with  ^tbe  verbi «» 
the  relsitive  with  the  antecedtml,  JsdMM, 

3.  In  logicky  the  first  proposition  of  ^ 
enthymeme,  or  argument  consisting 
only  of  two  propositions. 
Conditional  or  hypothedeal  proposhioBS  ut 
'Aose  whose  parts  are  united  hy  the  condidooal 
partide  ifj  as,  if  the  sun  be  fixed,  die  earth 
must  move  :^tncre  be  no  foe,  there  »t11  he 
no  smbke.  The  ISrst  part  cif  these  proposickms* 
or  that  wherein  the  condition  is  contsined,  » 
called  the  antecedad^  the  other  is  cj^ed  the  f«- 

AtfTECE'DESThr .  adv.  Ifromantecedeni] 
In  the  state  of  antecedences  or  g(»i»g 
before;  previously. 

We  eoBsider  him  witee^tUmtiy  to  his  creationi 
whOa  he  yet  lay  in  the  barren  womb  of  nottoSf 

ANTLCt'SSOR.  n.s.llIxiZ']  One  who 
goes  beforef  or  leads  another ;  the  prin- 
cipal. Diit, 

Antecha'mbbr.;!,  /.  [fh>ni  ante,hcfyt^i 
and  chamber  ;  it  is  generally  written,  IflJ- 
properly,  anticbamber.}    The  chamber 
tbat  leadato  the  chief  apartment. 
Th«  impress  has  thc.fftf»fan^cr#  f«sti 


ANT 

i^  Jul  i\k  mij  mmrri  urith  w  i1innri<tirM  hmr 

Diyduu 

His  adkhamhrj  and  room  of  audience,  are 

little  square  chambers  wainscotted.        Adduotu 

nfTEcWRSOK.  tus.  [LaUn.]    One  who 

.runs  before.  i>»V/. 

jo  i^'WT«DATE.  v,  a.  [from  tfif/^> and  </«t 

datumf  Lat'3 
I.  To  date  earlier  than  the  real  time,  8o  aa 
to  confer  a  figtitious  antiquity. 

Now  thou  hast  lov'd  me  one  whole  day. 
To-morrow^  when  thou  leav'st,  what  wilt  thoa 

say? 
Wik  thou  then  antedaU  some  new-made  vow. 
Or  say,  that  now 

Wc  are  not  just  those  persons  wfaidl  we  were  f 

Dontu» 

By  readii«»  a  man  docs,  as  it  were,  aaUdatt 

his  life,  and  makes  himself  contemporary  with 

the  ages  past.  CMkr, 

ft.  To  take  tomething  before  the  proper 

thnc. 

Our  joys  below  it  can  improve, 
And  M«dbfe  the  bliss  above.  P^* 

An  T  B  D I  Lu'v  1 A  N .  flif .  [ffom  antCi  bcfwcj 

TLvAditwolumt  a  deluge.] 
1.  Existing  before  the  deluge. 

I>uxinc  the  time  of  the  deluge,  all  the  stone 
and  narUe  of  the  atOtdiluvian  earth  were  totally 
dissolved.  Woodward. 

%'  Rela^ting  to'  tlungs  existing  before  the 
deluge. 

The  text  intends  only  the  line  of  Scth,  con« 
duceaUe  unto  the  genealogy  of  oar  Savbur,  and 
the  mmUtSUivhm  dnronology.  Mrown. 

AwTEDiLu'viAH.  «.  J.  Onc  that  lived 

befbre  the  flood.  ^  .    ,.   \ 

We  are  so  fiur  from  repining  at  Ood,  that  he 
hath  DOC  extended  the  period  of  our  lives  to  the 
loi^evitv  oi  the  MitJiluviatut  that  we  |ive  hun 
»Vnfc«  lor  contracting  the  days  of  our  trial. 

BtKtLy. 

A'NTELOPB.  «.  i.,  [The  etymology  is  un- 
oeitain.]  A  goat  with  curled  or  wreath- 
cd  horns.  ^  .  ^  „ 

ThcjprfJrtM.  and  wblfe  bodi  fierce  and  fell. 

Ahtbmb&i'oian.  adj\  [from  anUf  bc- 
fbic,  and  OTm£M>  noon.]  Before  noQU. 

Aktemb'tick.  adf.  [A»v»i  against,  and 
V~,  to  ▼omit.]  That  has  the  power  of 
calming  the  stomach,  or  preventing  or 
stopping  vomiting. 

An t  e  m  u'*j  d a  k  e.  aJf\  {ante^  before,  and 
Mumduti  the  world.]  Before  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world* 

AiTTBN v^MBB&. «.  /.  [ffom  ante  and  num- 
ber.']   The  number  that  precedes  an- 

other.  ^       ^ 

Whatsoever  virtue  is  m  numbers,  lor  con- 
ducing to  consent  of  notes,  i*  rather  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  antenuMer,  than  to  the  entnre 
number,  asthat  the  sound  retumeth after  six,  or 
after  twelve ;  so  that  thettventh  or  thirteenth  is 
nor  the  mstter,  but  the  sixth  or  the  twelfth. 

A^itTBr  AST.  n.  J.  rfrom  antey  befbre,  and 
•     paitum^  to  feed. J    A  foretaste ;  some- 
tbnie  Uken  before  the  proper  time.     . 

Wctc  we  to  expect  our  Miss  ortly  \t  the  tt* 
dating  our  appetites,  it  mieht  be  reasonable,  by 
frequent  aMU^sti.  to  cxtite  our  gust  for  that 
proftife  perpetual  mcsU  DtPiy  i  Piety. 


ANT 

A^K  TBrBirux.T.ff.  s.  [anttpenultima,  Lat.] 

The  last  syllable  but  two,  as  the  sylla-     • 
-  ble  te  in  antepenult :  a  term  of  grammar. 
An  T  B  P 1  L*'p  TICK,  adj,  [AvtI  and  »7r*'xii+*f  J 
A  medicine  against  convulsions. 

That  bezoar  is  antidotal,  lapis  judaicus  diure- 
tical,  coral  atdefileftital^  we  will  not  deov. 

B'rvwni  Vulvar  Errmtrt. 

To  A'MTEPONE.  V.  «.  [anteponof  Lat.]  To 
set  one  thing  before  another  j  tp  prefer 
one  thing  to  another.  Z)/V/. 

Antepredi'cament.  n.  /.  lantepredUa* 
mentumt  Lat.]  Something  to  be  known 
in  the  study  of  logick,  previously  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  predicament. 

Anterto'rity.  «.  j*^  [from  anteriour»1 
Priority ;  the  stjte  of  being  before,  ei- 
ther in  time  or  situation. 

Ant£^riour./i^\  [on/mar, Lat.] Going 
before,  either  with  regard  to  time  or 
place. 

If  that  be  the  MlerMirr  or  upper  pan  wherein 
the  senses  are  placed,  and  that  the  oosteriour 
and  lower  part,  which  is  opposite  tnereunto» 
there  is  no  mferiour  or  former  part  in  this  ani- 
mal; for  the  senses  being  pUced  at  both  ex- 
tremes, make  both  ends  anteriaur^  which  is  im-' 
poesihle.  Brvwn^t  Vulgar  Emuru 

A'NTES.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  PiUars  of  large 
dimensions  that  support  the  front  of  a 
building. 
Antesto'macIi.  «.  J.  [from  ante^  before, 
and  stomach.]  A  cavity  which  leads  into 
the  stomach. 

In  birds  there  is  no  mastication  or  comminu- 
tion of  the  meat  in  die  mouth ;  but4t  is  imme- 
diately swallowed  iotQ  a  kind  of  antetfameeb^ 
which  I  have  observed  in  piscivorous  birds.  Ray, 
Anthelmi^nthick*  ad^  {/ml^  against, 
and  A/uuvda;  a  worm.]  That  kills  worms. 
Anthelmintbicis^  or  contrary  to  worms,  are 
things  which  are  known  by  experience  to  kiU 
*     them,  as  oils,  or  honey  uken  upon  an  ^mpcy 
stomach.  .      Arhuthtict, 

A^kthem.  n.  s.  [«ir^t;/uivo;,  a  hymn  sung 
in  alternate  parts,  and  should  there- 
fore be  written  anthymn,']  A  holy  song ; 
a  song  performed  as  part  of  divine  ser- 
vice. 

God  Moses  first,  then  David  did  inspire, 
To  compote  anibemi  for  his  heavenly  quire. 

Denham. 

There  is  no  passion  that  iapotfinely  expressed 

'    in  thoseparts  of  the  inspired  writings,  which  are 

proper  for  divine  songs  and  atObemi.      Addu9ii. 

AMTHO'LOGY.  ft.  J,  [ttV»^oX«>m,  from  ax^i{, 

a  flower,  and  xi'yw,  to  gather.] 

J.  A  collection  of  flowers. 

X.  A  collection  of  devotions  in  the  Greek 

.    church. 

3.  A  collection  of  poems* 

A'nthony's  fire.  n.  /.  A  kind  of  ery- 
sipelas. 

JfHTHKAX.  ft.  J.  [av3'e«|i  a  burning 
coal.]  A  scab  or  blotch  that  is  made  by 
a  corrosive  humour,  which  burns  the 
skin,  and  occasions  sharp  pricking 
pains;  a  carbuncle.  ^lunry. 

AhtmRopo'loc;y.  «.  j,  [from  a^i^ro:, 
many   and  >.*iaw,  to  dlacourscj    The 


ANT 

doctrine  of  anatomy ;  the  doctrine  of  the 
fonn  and  structure  of  the  body  of  man* 

ANTHROPOMO'aPHCTE.   n. S»  l»i/0^(WfM^ 

4>«;«]  One  who  believes  a  human  form 
in  the  Deity. 

Christiaiu  as  well  u  Turks  luiv»ha4  whole 
sects  contenduM;  that  the  Deity  wu  ooqxMreal 
and  of  human  shape ;  though  few  profess  them- 
selves antbro^morpb'a^i  yet  we  may  find  many 
amongst  the  ignorant  of  that  opinion.        Lotkt, 

Anthrop(/pathy.«.j.  [at^^^oMrofy  man, 
and  w«^4f,  passion.]  The  sensibility  of 
man ;  the  passions  of  man. 

ANTHROPcfpiUCI,  n.  jJ  U  basnosln^ 
gular.  [a^^/airo;.  man,  and  ^y«,  tO 
eat.]  Maneatcrs;  cannibals;  those  that 
Kvc  upon  human 'flesh. 

The  cannibals  that  each  other  eat. 
The  antbrnpopbagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.     Sbahpeare, 

Antn^opophagj'nia.n.11./.  A  ludicrous 
word,  formed  by  Shakspeare  from  ««- 
thropopbagif  for  the  sake  of  a  formida- 
ble sound. 

Go,  knock,  and  call;  he^  speak  like  an  «ji- 
tbr^p9pbaginian  unto  thee ;  knock,  1  say;  Sbmh, 

A K  TH RO  L'O'P  H  A  G  Y .  w.  J.  [av3'«»?wo;,  man , 

and  payw^  to  eat.]  The  quality  of  eat- 
ing human  flesh,  or  maneatin^. 

Upon  slender  foundations  was  raised  the  tfw- 
f&ri^o/^«0  of  Diomcdes  his  horses.       Brvwm. 

Akthropo^'sophy.  ir.j.  [dv^cwvo;,  man, 
and  o^oft*,  wisdom.]    Th^   knowledge 

"  of  the  nature  of  man. 

An  T  H  Y  p  N  o't  I  c  K .  tflj^  [froma^Ti,  ag;ainst, 
and  w'a>9;,  sleep.]  That  has  the  power 
of  preventing  sleep;  efficacious  against 
a  lethargy. 

A^T)fYPOCHONDR1''ACK.  odj.  [fitim  AftI, 

against,  and  uw9-x,»*f *•«««•]  Oood  against 
hypocondriack  maladies. 

AhfTHYPryFHORA,  «.    J.  [at^:/*rof w«.J  A 

figute  in  rhetorick,  which  signifies  a 
-contrary  illation,,  or  inference,  and  is 
when  an  objection  is  refuted  ordisprov- 

.  ed  by  the  opposition  of  a  contrary  sen- 
tence- Smith* J  Rhetorick. 

Ant'Yste'rick.  adj.  [from  «  »t1,  against, 

'   and  ^r^C'M;]  Good  against  hystericks. 

Ah  11  [a^ri]  A  partide  much  used  in 
composition  witji  words  derived  from 
the  Greekf  and  Qtgnffies  e  ntrary  to;  as, 
ttntimonarcbicaJy  oppo^\X.c.  lo  monarchy. 

A*JTIa'cid.  adj.  [from  ^rX^  znA  actdasi 

'  sour.  J  Contrary  to  souri)  ss  ;  alkaline. 

Oils  are  anttaeidtt  so  far  as  they  hlunt  aci^- 

mony ;  but  as  they  are  hard  of  digestion,  they 

produce  kdimony  of  another  sort;     Aritabn^. 

Antichache'ctick.  adj,  [from  Mi» 
against t  and  xax^^*>>  ^  bad  habit:] 
Adapted  tp  the  cure  cf  a  bad  constitu- 
tion. '    ^  •'      ' 

i^N  fi  c  H  a'm  b  e  r  . «'  '•   This  word  is  cor- 
'  niptly  written  for  antecbambtr  ;  which 
see- 

A  F  T :  c  :  R  I'  T I A  N .  adi  [from  ^  against, 
and  veT*-^  ;•]  Opposite  to  Christianity. 

Thar  despi^<.d.  abject,  oppresse  rt  of  men, 
the  min'.fcr*  whom  tne  world  wo  i ;  make  ««*" 
tiebri^aii,  and  so  deprive  them  of  heaveiv  Smtkm 
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AtfrrCHRi'sTiAKiSM.  ir.  i.  Ifr^maniu 
chrittian.]  Opposition  or  contrariety  to 
Christianity. 

Have  we  not  seen  many,  whose  opinkMuhare 
£utened  upon  one  anodifer  the  brand  of  ohA- 
ebrittianum  f  Dieaj  ^  PUty. 

Antichristia'nity.  If.  /.  [from  aa/i- 
ebriitioH,']    Contrariety  to  Christianity. 

AMTi^cHRONisM.ff.i.[Ay72,  against,  and 
X^3vof»  time.]  Deviation  from  the  nght 
order  or  account  of  time. 

ro  ANTrciPATE,  1/.  a.  [antieipo^  Lat.] 

I.  To  take  something  sooner  than  anothcff 
80  as  to  prevent  him  that  comes  after ; 
to  take  first  possession 

God  hath  taken  care  to  amtidpate  and  weveot 
every  man,  to  draw  him  early  into  his  church; 
to  give  piety  the  prepossesskm,  and  so  to  engage 
him  in  noliness.  Hammmi* 

If  our  apocde  had  mainrahwt  soch  an  Mdid* 
^'"g  principle  engraven  upon  our  souls  before 
all  exercise  ofreason ;  what  did  he  ta)k  of  seek- 
.  tug  the  Lord,  seeing  that  the  l^owledge  of  him 
was  Innate  and  perpetual?  Sefdirh 

a.  To  take  up  befoie  the  time  at  which 
any  thine  might  be  regularly  had. 

I  find  I  nave  antulpatei  already,  and  C&ken 
up  from  Boccace,  before  I  come  to  him ;  but  I 
am  of  the  temper  of  kines,  who  are  for  present 
money,  no  matter  how  tney  pajf  it.        Drjiau 

3.  To  foretaste,  or  take  an  impresaon  of 
something,  which  is  not  yet,  as  if  it 
really  was. 

The  life  of  the  desperate  eauals  the  anxiety  of 
death,  who  but  act  the  life  oc  the  damned,  and 
a/i/i^/^a/«  the  desolations  of  helL  Brvuau 

Why  should  we 
AntUlpaii  our  sorrows  ?  *  tis  like  diote 
That  die  for  fear  of  death .  DtnBfm, 

4.  To  prevent  'any  thing  by  crowding  lA 
before  it ;  to  preclude. 

Time,  thou  Mdieipai^tt  my  dread  ezploiu : 
The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertodk. 
Unless  the  aeea  go  whh  it.  Shakspta.rt. 

I  am  far  firom  pretending  to  instruct  the  pro- 

fMon,  ot  amtu^atmg  their  diit<;dons  no  ciioi  as 

are  under  their  government.  ArbmibmL. 

An Tici PACTION.  IT.  i.  [from  anticipate^ 

I.  The  act  of  taking  ap  something  before 

its  time. 

The  golden  number  gives  the  new  mooo  lour 
days  too  late,  by  reason  of  the  aforesaid  ojrtra- 
patioH,  and  our  neglect  of  it.  Holder. 

It  is  not  enough  to  be  miserable  when  tl^ 
time  comes,  unless  we  make  ourselves  so  before* 
hand,  and  by  tmtkipatiM,  Z/£stramge, 

a.  Foretaste. 

If  we  reaUyKve  underthehope  offutore  haft- 
pifiess,  we  shall  taste  it  by  wa^r  of  aniuipatmt 
and  forethought ;  an  image  of  it  will  meet  our 
minds  often,  and  auy  there,  as  all  pleasing  ex- 
pectations do.  Jltterbmry. 
3  Opinion  implanted  before  the  reasons 
ofAhat  opinion  «an  be  known. 

The  east  and  west,  the  north  and  south,  have 
the  ^me  mmtrnpatmi  concernkig  one  supreme 
dinxiser  of  things.  StUtu^JUtt. 

What  nation  is  there,  that^  without  any  teach* 
ing,  have  not  a  kind  d[  oHtuipattM^  or  precoo* 
ceiyed  notion  of  aD^ity  ?  Jjerbam. 

A'N*r[t  K.  adj\  Lprooably  from  antiqutu^ 
ancient,  as  things  out  of  use  appear 
old.]  Odd$  ridiculously  m}4|  buf* 
Ibqii  in  gesticulation. 
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Wbit!dMCtdMtiaf» 

Come  iiiiher  cover 'd  with'an  OMtiti  &cp. 

And  ieer  and  scoril  at  our  solemnity  f      SbaAi^ 

Of  ail  our  anicfi  sights,  and  pageantry, 
Which  £n^  idiot4  run  in  crowd*  toice.  DrytU 

The  prise  was  to  bo  conferred  upon  the 
whisilf'r.that  could  go  throys^  lu»  ^una  without 
buching,  though  provoked  \y  the  MticM  poe- 
turet  of  a  merry.  Andrew,  who  was  tojlay 
trickSt'  Jlaatmt» 

A'ntick,  «.  1. 

i.He  that  plajrs  antjclt« ;  he  that  ti^ 
odd  getticalatitm ;  a  buffoon. 

Withiki  the  hoUow  crown,    • 
That  rounds  the  mortalxemDles  of  a  king. 
Keeps  death  his  court ;  and  ther^  the  antiei  aits, 
Sco&g  his  state.  »      .         Sbahpeare, 

If  you  should  smile  he  grows  impatient— 
Fear  not,  my  lord,  we  can  contain  fturselves. 
Were  he  the'  veriest  antick  in  the  world.  Sbaks. 
a.  Odd  appearance.  * 

A  work  of  rich  entail,  and  curious  mold. 
Woven  with  a«/i<i/,  and  wild  imagery.  Fmry  g. 

For  ev'n  at  first  rcBection  she  espiet 
Such  toys,  sudh  antUh^  and  such  vanities. 
As  she  retires  and  shrinks  for  shame  and  fear.. 

Daviu» 

To  A'ntick.  i;.  o,  [from  antiek!]  To  make 
antick. 

Mine  own  tongu«-         , 
'   Splits  what  it  speaks;  the  wild  disguise  hath  al- 
most 
JSfitUHiutSL  Sbais^earfi, 

A'micklV.  adv,  \9tatsii antick.y  Inan 
antick  manner ;  with  odd  po«tur€«,  wild 
getticuIationB,  or  fanciful  appearance- 

ScrambBng,o«lwfiicing,fashioii-mongnnghoys, 
Thailye,  ^nd  cog»  atid  flout,deprave,  and  slander. 
Go  aduJUy^  and  shtvr  an  outward  hideouspess, 
And  speak  of  half  a  doxeo  dangerous  words. 

Sbakspeare, 

JSTICLI'MAX.  ft,  J.  [from  A>tI  and 
«>i>««f.]  A  sentence  in  which  the  last 
part  depresses  something  lower  than 
the  first. 

A  certain  figure,  wluch  was  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  is  cal&d  by  some  an  aff/M/r«t«».  Addh. 
This  distich  is  frequently  mentioned  as  aa  ei- 
ample : 

Neat  comes  Dalhoussey.thc  ^eat  God  of  war, 
Lieutenant  cd'nel  to  the  earl  of  Mar. 

AxTicoNvu'LSivK.a^;.  [from  AvtI,  a- 
gainsty  and  comrtiUiveJ]  Good  against 
convulsions. 

Whatsoever  produces  an  inHammatory  dispo- 
sition in  the  l»kx>d,  produces  the  asthma,  as  an- 
iktmulrw  xnedicmes.  Fkycr. 

jfhTICOR.  j».  J.  [from  ArrJ,  against, 
and  for,  the  heart.]  A  preternatural 
swelling  of  a  round  figure,  occasioned 
by  a  sanguine  and  bilious  humour,  and 
appearing  in  a  horse's  breast,  opposite 
to  his  heart-  An  antic^r  may  kill  a 
horse,  unless  it  be  brought  to  a  suppu- 
ration by  good  remedies.        Far»  Jj/ict, 

Amtico'urtier.  n.  J.  [from  «m,  against, 
and  cowtUr^']  One  that  opposes  the 
court.  _ " 

A'^N  T I D  or  A  t .  ^*  [from  anuaoie.]  That 
has  the  quality  of  an  antidote,  or  the 
power  of  counteracting  poison. 
That  heaoar  Uaiitidttait  we  shall  not  deny. 

Animals  tixat  can  Ipoziously  digest  these  poi- 
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sflps,  Wfosst  ealMiitfl  to  the  I  ^ 

Mrmtuit  y^pir'Mrrn»t. 
A^NTIDOTll.    n>    1.    [amle?^,     OHtiihtm^ 

Lat.  a  thing  riven  in  opposition  to 
something  else.]  A  medicine  given  to 
expel  the  mischiefs  of  another,  as  of 
poison.  ^vin^^ 

Trust  not  the  physician, 
HSs  amiidfiti  are  p(uson,  and  he  slays 
.  More  than  you  roh.  SbahptoM^ 

What  fool  would  heljeve  that  Mtidat*  deU- 
vered  by  Pierhis  against  the  sting  of  a  scorpion  f 
to  sit  upon  an  ass,  with  one's  face  towards  hif 
taiL  ,  Brvum*t  Vulgar  Errmtru 

Poison  win  work  against  the  stars :  bexnrare.; 
For  ev'ry  meal  an  antidot*  prepare.  Drydemjtm* 
Antidysente'rick.   atij,   [from  »irrU 
agsunst,  and  dysentena^  a  bloody  flux,] 
Good  against  the  bloody  fluje, 
Antefe'brilk.  adj.  [from  ovtJ,  against, 
Sdxdfehrh,  a  fever.]  Good  against?Bvcrs. 
AiitifebriU  medicines  check  th^  ebullition. 

•^  7...  FltJiT. 

Antzlo'garithm.  «.  J.  [from  rfvrl,  .a- 
gainst,  and  logarkbm.l    The  comple- 

.    ment  of  the  k>garithm  of  a  sine,  tan- 

'  gent,  or  secant  {  or  the  difference  ti 
that  logarithm  from  the  log^hm  of 
ninety  degrees.  CbamberSm 

Anti'Logy.  If.  /.  [AwTiX^yCa.]  A  con-» 
tfadiction  between  any  persons  and  pas- 
sages in  an  authov.  IMd* 

Anti'loquist.  n.  s.  [from  a vrl,  against, 
and  loqiioty  to  speak. J  A  contradictor* 

Dicr. 

ANTIMOWA'RCftlCAL.   cufj,     [from    «»tJ, 

against,  and  MOftt*x««>  government  by 
a  single  person.]  Against  government 
by  a  single  person, 

when  he  spied  the  statue  of  king  Chades 
in  the  middle  of  the  crowd,  and  most  of  the 
kings  ranged  over  their  heads,  he  concluded  that 
an  aMHmomafehisai  assembly  could  never  choose 
such  a  place.  Addismu 

A/*timona'rchicalwess.  n.  s.  [from 
antimonarcMcaiJ]  The  qtiality  of  being 
an  enemy  to  regal  power. 
ANTiMo'WfcAi..  ai^.  [from  mntimony'l 
Made  of  antimony ;  having  the  qualities 
of  antimony  ;  relatinr  to  antimony. 

They  were  got  out  of  the  reach  ^tdMtimmal 
fumes.  ,    Grtwm 

Though  OHtiwumal  cups,  prepared  with  ast. 
Their  force  to  wine  throughages  should  impart. 
This  dissipation,  this  ptofuae  expence. 
Nor  shrinks  their  size,  nor  wastes  their  stores 
immense.  Blatkmort, 

A'NTIMONY.  n.  s.  [The  stibium  of  the 
ancients,  by  the  Greeks  called  r»>/Ai. 
The  reason  of  its  modem  denomination 
is  referred  to  Basil  Valentine,  a  Gern\2ffi 
monk;  who,  as  the  tradition  relates, 
having  thrown  some  of  it  to  thi  hogs, 
observed  that,  after  it  had  purged  them 
heartily,  they  immediately  fattened; 
and  therefore  he  imagined  his  fciiow 
monks  would  be  the  better  for  a  like 
dose.  The  experiment,  however,,  sue. 
cceded  so  ill,  that  they  all  died  of  it ; 
and  the  medicine  was  thenceforward 
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-fine  datiai,  having  ill  the  seeming  chjuractert 
,  of  tml  metal,  except  maUeahility  ;aiid  may  be 

^caUed  i  semimetaU  being  a  foetile^ebe  ofiotne 
j^imdeteniuiied  netal,  combined  with  a  sulphu- 
>  'yous  and  ston);  substance.    Mines  of  aU  me^^U 

aiibrd  it ;  that  in  i^old' mines  is  reckoned  bdst. 

•  vlt  has  also  its  own  mines  in  Hungarv«  Germany, 
and  France.  Its  texture  is  full  of  little  shining 
veins  or  threads,  4lke  kieecBes ;  britde  as  ghss. 

•  Sometimes  veins  of  a  red'or  golden  colour  sre 
'intermixed,  which  is  called  male  mtimony ;  that 

tHthoutthembeingdenomiiiatedym^a«/fOT0Ay. 
••  It  fii^  in  the  fire,  though  with  some  difficulty ; 

•  and  Assolves  more  easil v  hi  water*  It  destrc^s 
•and  dissipates  all  metals  fbsed  with  it,  excei>t 

•  -gold ;  and  is  therefore  useful  in  refiuinz.  It  is 
^  common  ingredient  in  spcculufns,  or  OMmiii^ 

^  aoncavet;  serving  to  five  them  a  finer  polish. 
It  makes  a  part  m  beu  metal ;  and  renders  the 
Mund  moi%  dear.    It  is  mingle j  with  tin,  to 

'>  make  it  iMre  hard,  white,   and  sound ;  and 

•  vrtth.le»d,  in  the  casting  of  printers'  letters,  to 
viettder  them  more  smooch  and  firm.    It  is  a  ge- 

''aeral  help  io  the  melting  of  metals,  and  espe- 

-  cktty  in  casting  ^f  cannon  balls. '  In*pharmiicy 

3tis  used  under  vatioiisferms,  laid  with  vvHous 

jBteptkms,  chMfly  as  sa  emetic.  Qk^mhrrt. 

Antinjkphhi^tick.  adj.  [&oiaavffl  and 

vif  giViKOf.l  G<x)d  agftinst  dit^ases  ^f  the 

.  reins  and  kidneys. 

A'MTiwoMY.  n,t.  [from  •rrland**^.] 
.  A  contndiction  between  two  lawsi  or 
^  two  articles  of  the  sam^  law. 

Atttinomitt  are  almost  unavoidable  in  such  va- 
riety of  opinions  and  answers.  Baker. 
Amtiparaly^tick.  i7<((.  ^from  «m  and 
«a^v9-<;.]  Efficacious  against  the  palsy. 

;(^N  T I P  A  T  H  f/T  I C  A  L .  rti^.  [from^lfl/l^rt/i&y .] 

Having  a  natural  contrariety  to   any 
■  thifig. 

The  sou  if  &t  and  luxurious,  and  aMtipathe' 

tSro/ to  all  venomous  creatures.   ,  HttweL 

ANTIPATHE'TICALNESS.».i.[fromiW/i- 

.  patbeticalJ\  The  <}aality  or  state  of  having 
a  natural  contranety  to  any  thing.  DuU 

ANTITATUY.  «./.  [from  «W,  against, 
and  v^^9;^  feeling ;  antipathies  Fr.] 

3.  A  natural  contrariety  to  any  thing,  so 
as  to  shun  it  involuntarily  ;  aversion ; 
dislike*    It  IS  opposed  to  sympathy. 

No  contraries  hold  more  antipathy^  ^ 

Than  I  and  such  a  knave.  Sbai»jbeare. 

To  this  perhaps  might  be  justly  attributed 
most  of  the  sympathies  and  amhpatbU*  observable 
in  mta.  LteJte. 

A.  It  has  sometimes  the  particle  against  be- 
fore the  object  of  antipathy. 

I  had  a  mortal  aatipatby  agaitut  standing  ar- 
mies in  times  of  peace ;  Decause  I  took  armies 
to  be  hired  by  the  master  of  the  family,  to  keep 
'    his  children  in  slavery.  Sti/ifi, 

$.  Sometimes /0. 

Ask  you,  what  provocation  I  have  had  f 
The  strong  4M/(^/i)y  of  good  to  bad. 
Wh^n  trutn,  or  virtue,  ah  affiront  endures, 
Tli'afiiront  is  mine,  my  firiend,  and  should  be 
yours.  Pepe. 

4.  Formerly  rjuith  ;  but  improperly. 

Tangible  bodies  have  an  antipaf^  toM  air ; 
and  any  liquid  body,*  that  is  more  dense,  they 
will  draw,  condense,  and,  in  effisct,  incorporate. 


ANTIPERrStASlS.^  n.  j.  [from  WV^ir.. 
(iro^jfi  formed  oSUiulf  and    «iir{«/x««, 
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to  ttabd  tottfid.]  Tlie  oppontiofi  of  a     , 
.  contrary  quality,  by  ii(^liich  the  quality     ' 
it  opposes  becomes  heightened  or  in- 
tended ;-  or  the  action  by  which  a  body, 
attacked  iiy  another,  collects  itself, 
and  becomes  stronger  by  such  oppo« 
""  sition }  or  an  intention  of  thr  activity  of 
one  quality  caused  by  the  opposition  of 
another.    Thus  quicklime  is  set  on  fire 
,  by  thp  effiition  of  cold  wiater ;'  so  water 
becomes  warmer  in  winter  than  in  sum- 
m^;  and  thun4ef:.  and  lightning  are 
excited  in  the  middle  region' of  the  air, 
"Which,  is  continiial}^^  cold,-  and  all  by 
antiperlstasii*  This  as  an  exploded  prin- 
ciple in  the  Peripatetick  philosophy. 

Th*  andperitttuh  of  age 
More  inflam'd  his  amVous  rage.  C&wliy, 

The  riotous  prodigaldetestscoretouaness;  yet 
let  him  find  the  springs  grow  dry  which  feedbis 
luxury,  covctousness  snail  be  called  in:  and 
so,  by  a  strange  ataiperiHashf  prodigality  shall 
beget  rapine.  Decay  ^  PiOj* 

Aktip£stile'ntial.  a^.   [from  aV2, 
"against,   voi^  pestiUm^l^  .£fficadous 
against  the  infection  of  the  pla|^e. 
Perfumes  correct  the  air  befiare  it  is  attracted 
•  by  the  lungi;  or«  xatber,  amtipestUtntial  un- 
guents, to  anoint  the  nostriU  witn.         Harvey, 
4KTrFHRASJS.  n.  s.  [from  »»»!,  fi^amsti 
and  f>p^<c,  a  fonn  of  speech*]   The  use 
of  words  in  a.  sense  opposite  to  their 
proper  meaning. 

You  now  find  no  cause  t»  repent,  that  you 
never  dipt  your  hands  in  the  Moody  high  courts 
of  justice,  so  called  only  by  a/Uiphreuii.  Sowti. 
A^NTiPODAL.  ofjr.  [from  ant^oAts^  Re- 
lating to  the  countries  inhabited  by  the 
antipodes  • 
The  Americans  are  ^wlj^ada/imto  the  Indians. 

J9rvtr«. 
ANTPPODES.  n.  s.  It  has  no  sistgiAar. 
n&om  csW,  against,  and  «<i^*f,  feet.] 
Those  people  who,  living  on  the  other 
side  of  the  globe,  have  their  feet  directly 
opposite  to  ours. 

We  should  hold  day  with  the  oHtipaJa^ 
If  you  would  walk  in  absence  of  the  sun.  Sbsks* 
So  shines  the  sun,  tho' hence  remov'd,  as  dear 
When  his  beams  warm  th'  enttpodtty  as  here. 

Waiier. 

A'NT I p o  p B. «.  J.  [from  aVl,  against,  and 
pope,"]  He  that  usurps  the  popedom,  in 
opposition  to  the  right  pope. 

This  house  is  famous  in  mstory  for  the  re* 
treat  of  an  antipopt,  who  called  himself  Felis  v. 

Ad£m. 
AlfTIPTC/SlS,  n.  j.  [rfrvl^rvwrK.]  A  figure 
in  grammar,  by  whidi  one  case  is  put 
for  another. 
A'NTiauAaY.  If.  /.  lantiquarms^  Lat]  A 
man  studious  of  antiquity  $  a  collector 
of  ancient  things. 

All  arts,  raridea,  and  invettmna,  are  Vet  the 

rehcts  of  an  intellect  defaced  with  ain.    Wc 

.^  admire  it  now,  only  as  tfatfif  Ma^Aie  do  e  piece  of 

old  coin,  for  die  stamp  it  once  bore.         S^ati. 

With  sharpen'd  nght,  pale  aHHfmarie*  pore, 
Th*  inscription  value,  but  the  rust  adore.  Ptpe. 
The  rude  Latin  of  die  monks  is  stiD  very  m- 
-'    telligible;  had  their  records  been  delivexed  m 
the  vulgar  tongue,  they  could  not  now  be  un- 
derstood, unless  by  tmtiqwriu,  Sv'/:. 


ANT       ^ 

per  J  Old }  antique. 

Hira  'j  Nttttqr*.:         > 
fattnietedby  tbt  tfirtiyiM/jr  tiaies : 
Hemiiitiheit,  hecaiiiiocbiitbe,snae.    £M. 

To  put  out  of  use  ;  to  make  obsolete. 
The  growth  of  duristiaiiity  ia  thb  iongdaai 
iBight  reawnably  introduce  new  laws,  and  <m* 
a^at^fx  alirogate  tone  old  ones,  that  seemed 
'  Ml  oansistest  Vithths  christUn  doc^nes*  Jfaig, 
Afibon's  fturadise  JLocc  is  tdnuiaUe.    But 
caoDoc  I  adn^e  the  bea^  of  his  invention,  and 
the  straagthof  hb  expretsioii,  without  defending 
lit  MHfamUdwar^,  and  the  perpetual  harsh- 
.  ncss  of  their  sound  f  Drjden. 

Almigbty  Latium,  with  her  cities  crown  d, 
ShaU  like  an  oHtiquaUi  fable  sound.       AJJhen, 
A'VTK^u ATEDN  ESS.  ff.  J.  [from  ant'tquat- 
ed.]    The  rtatc  of  being  antiquated,, 
woin  out  ef  usei  or  obsolete. 
ANTI'QUE.  at$.  [antique,  Fr.  antiqmif 
Lat.    It  was  formerly  pronounced,  ac-; 
cttrding  to  the  English  analogy,  with 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable )  but  now, 
after  the  French,  with  the  accent  on 
the  last,  at  least  in  prose ;  the  poeU 
use  it  variouslyO 
I.  Ancient ;  old  ;  not  modern* 

Now,  good  Ceaario,  but  that  pieca  of  tong. 
That  old  and  aniiqite  song  we  heard  last  night. 

Sbakjfeare* 
Such  truth  in  loee  as  th*  4M/iffirtf  world  did  Know, 
losudiastyleas  courts  might  boast  of  now.  W'mi. 
a.  Of  genuine  antiquity.  ^ 

The  seals  which  we  have  remaining  of  Juhus 
Czsar,  i^isch  we  know  to  be  antiqwe^  have  the 
«ar  of  Venus  over  them,  DryJen. 

My  copper  lamps,  at  any  rate, 
Forbein^  true  mm^  I  bouf^; 

Yet  wisely  melted  down  my  date. 
On  moAem  modek-to  be  wroognt ;  .   ^ 

And  trttea  I  alike  pursue, 
Becauaetfaey'reoki, because  they  *re  new.  Pnor, 

3^  Of  ohi  fashion. 

Forth  came  that  ancient  lord  and  aged  queen, 
Airay'd  in  a^ifws  robes  down  to  the  ground. 
And  sad  habihtnenta  right,  well  be  aeen.  Fain  Q. 

Must  he  nft  more  divert  the  tedious  day  t 
Nor  TirV*''f*g  tbovohts  in  onHqiig  words  conviey  r 
^^  Smtb  to  tbi  Miwmry  of  nmps. 

4-  Odd  ;  wild ;  antick. 

Name  not  theae  living  death-heads  unto  me  ; 
For  these  not  ancient,  but  amtiftte  be.      Dmim. 

And  sooner  may  a  gullmg  weather-^py,    ^ 

By  drawing  fivth  h^avVs  scheme,  teU  certamly 

What  Mnooed  hata,  or  rufi.  Or  suits;  next  year 

0«giddy-headed  tfirfyw  yquth  will  wear.  Domne. 

AvTi'avE.  H.t.lframantique^a^f.']  An 

ftmain  of  ancient  times ; 


antiquity;  a 

an  ancient  rarity.         „  ,  ^  .«^  j  ^ 

I  leave  to  Edwaxd,  now  Earl  of  Oiford,  Hay 
seal  of  Julius  Caesar;  a«  also  another  seal,  sup- 
posed  to  be  a  yoong Hercules;  bodi  very  dioice 
atHftuj,  and  set  ia  goU.  Swift. 

Anti'qxjbkbss.ii.  /.  [from  antique.}  The 
quality  of  being  antique ;  an  appearance 

We  mayScover  something  veneirfJe  in  Aa 
SMtiqmtmeu  of  the  Work;  but  we  would  see  the 
des^  enlarged.  ^  Addu9m, 

Awri'auiTY.  a.  s.  [ontiqtatMf  Lat.] 
I.  Old  times  5  time  past  long  ago, 

I  mention  Aristotle,  Polybiua,  and  Cicero, 
dbvsieaccft  ylUbioflier,  th«  mostunpMtisl  hi> 


A  U  T 

t  totian,  IndlkftttMt  consurainatasutMVSiH  4f 

all  Mttiqitti^-  •    4    '  '  •^^'V'*- 

a.  .Tbe  people  of  old  timcAf  t  tne  andeats. 

That  such  pillars  were  raised  by  Seth,  all  fim^ 

tiguity  has  avowed.  ^    JiaU^i^ 

3,  The  works  or  remains  of  dld'times. 

As  for  the  observation  ofMachiavel,  traducing 

Gregory  the  Great,  that  he  did  what  in  him  lay 

"  to  extinguish  all  heathen  oHtiquitiu :  I  do  not 

find  that  those  zeaU  last  long ;  as  it  appeared  in 

the  succession  of  Sabinian,  who  4Ud  revive  tho 

f oxvoBX  MtifMitlej.  Boom* 

4«  Old  age :  a  ludicrous  sense. 

Is  not  your  voice  broken  ?  ^our  wind  short  f 

your  chm  double  ?  your  wit  angle  ?  and  every 

part  aboQt  you  blasted  with  aatiqidtg  f  and  will 

you  yet  call  yourself  young  ?  Bktktftarem 

5.  Ancientness ;  as,  this  ring  is  iraluable  for 

its  antiqtaty, 

ANTl'SCII.  n.j.  n  has  no  jtngmiar.  [from 

dm  and  erma.']     In    gecj^phyy    the 

people  who  inhabit  on  different  4des  of 

the  equator,  who  consequently  at  nooa 

have  their  shadows  projected  opposite 

ways.    Thus  the  people  of  the  ncnth 

are  antisciito  those  ot  the  south ;  the 

one  projecting  their  shadows  at  nooa 

towanl  the  north  pole,  and  the  other 

toward  the  south  pqlc.  Chambers^ 

Antiscorhv'tical.j  «!jp.  [from  hatl^ 

AktiscorbWick.    J  against, and jror- 

butum,  the  scurvy.]   Good  against  the 

.    scurvy.  .  .  .  , 

The  wann  aiAisewk^cal  phint8,u  quantittM, 

wiU  occasion  stinking  breath,  and  corrupt  the 

blood*  Ariuttm$» 

The  warm  atdhcorUtich^  animal  diet,  and 

animal  salts,  arc  proper.  Arhutbtui* 

jfNTrSPJSIS.  n.  /.  [fr6m  •»?!,  against. 

and  «^w«w,  to  draw.]    The  revulsion  of 

any  humoiir  into  another  jpart, 

Antispasmo'dick.   <wy*.  [from  •v-ri,  a- 

gainst,  and  cxcuri^^,  the  cramp.]  That 

has  the  power  of  relieving  the  cramp. 

NTispA^sTicK.    fuij.    [from  Vi'tI,  and 

axarixflf,]    That  causes  a  revulsion  of 

the  humours.  •  .      j 

Antisplene'tick.  aJj\  [from  «yTi  >nd 

jp/enetick.J    Efficacious  in  diseases  of 

the  spleen.  ,       ^  ..i^ 

Antuplenetickt  open  the  obstnicdoBs  of  the 
splecn.'^  r.  ^^^' 

ANTrSTROPHE.  n.  s.  [«»Tic?o<»»,  from 
«>t1,  the  contrary  way,  andre«?^  turn- 
ing.] In  an  ode  supposed  to  be  sung 
in  parts,  the  second  stanza  of  every 
three,  or  sometimes  every  second  stanza; 
so  called  because  the  dance  turns  about. 
Antistruma'tick.  adj.  [from  •»«  and 
struma,  a  scrophulous  swelling.]  Good 
against  the  kingsevil.  .  u  ^-*i 

1  prescribed  him  a  distiUed  milk,  wwh  mtt^ 
ttnmatieh^  and  purged  hint  Witmam. 

ANTFTHESIS.  it.  j.  in  the  plural  ««/#- 
theses,     [d^t'i^ttnc^   placing  in  opposi- 
tion.]   Opposition  of  words  or  senti* 
menu ;  contrast ;  as  in  these  lines : 
Though  genUe,  yet  not  dun| 
:  rage;  wkhout  o'eraowmg,  fuD. 


AN^ 


Sttong without  rage; 

I  see  a  chief,  who  leads  »y  chosen  »m» 
All  arm'd  wiihpoin»^<i«/i^««»  «»<*  P"^  ^^ 


AN  V 

AVtittpb.  m*  *.  [«wtf«4r^.3  -  That 
whkh  is  resembled  or  shadlowed  out  by 
the  type ;-  that  of  which  the  type  is  the 
represehtatian.  it  Is  a  term  of  theology. 
See  Type. 

When  orfce  upon  the  wing,  he  soart  to  an 
higher  pitdi.  from  the  type  to  the  antitypt^  to 
the  days  of  the  Messiah,  the  ascension  of  our 
$avidur,  and,  at  leQgth,  to  his  kingdom  and  do- 
minion over  111  the'  earth.  BumeCt  Theory* 
He  hrob^t  fbrth  bread  and  winfc,  and  was 
the  priest  of  the  most  high  God;  imiutingthe 
mntttypi^  or  the  substance; 'Christ  himself.  TayL 

Antity'pical.  adj.  [from  antitype  J] 
That  alateis  to  an  antitype ;  that  ex- 
plain^e  type. 

Antiven£'r£Au  adj.  [from  aM  and 
vefureaJJ]    6ood  against  the  venereal 

If  the  1^  bt  joined  with  it»  you  will  acarce 
cureVour  patient  without  exhibiting  amHveuereal 
rem^ies.  Wisemam. 

ANTLER.    II.  /.    [andomlliery  Fr.]  Pro- 
.  perly  the  first  branches  of  a  stag's  horns ; 
out  popularly  and  generally,  any  of  hli 
branches 

Grown  old,  they  grew  less  brssKhe^  and  6rst 
lose  their  brow«i»ir/,or  lowest  fureatioos  next 
to  the  head.  Mr^mi. 

A  well-^grownsta^t  whose  OAtltrs  rise, 
High  o'er  his  front,  his  beams  invade  the  skies. 

DrydeM. 
Bright  Diana 
Brought  hunted  wild  goau*  heads,  and  branching 

Of  stags,  the  fruit  and  honour  of  her  uil,Pn»r. 

JtNTXyECL  n,  s.  It  bos  no  singular.  [Lat. 
from  avTiy  and  e'x«w9  to  inhabit.]  In 
geography,  those  inhabitants  of  the 
carUi  who  live  under  the  same  meridian; 
and  at  the  same  distance  from  the  equa- 
tor-; the  Qne  toward  the  north,  and 

.  the  other  to  the  south.  Hence  thejr 
have  the  same  longitude,  and  their  lati- 
tude is  also  the  same,  but  of  a  different 
dciiomination.  They  are  in  the  same 
•cmicirclc  of  the  meridian^  but  opposite 
parallels.  They  have  precisely  the  same 
hours  of  the  day  and  night,  but  opposite 
seasons ;  and  the  night  of  the  one  is 

.    always  equal  to  the  day  of  the  other. 

Chambers. 

ANTONOMA'SIA.  n.  s.  [from  aVr:,  and 
vt^ji^  a  name-]  A  form  of  speech,  in 
which^  for  a  proper  name,  is  put  the 
name  of  some  dignity,  office,  profession, 
science,  or  trade ;  or  when  a  proper 
name  is  pttt  in  the  room  of  an  apellative. 
Thus  a  king  is  called  his  majesty ;  a  no- 
bleman, his  lordship.  We  say  tlie  phi- 
losopher instead  ot  Aristotle,  and  the 
orator  for  Cicero  :  thus  a  man  is  called 
by  the  name  of  his  country,  a  German, 
an  Italian  ;  and  a  grave  man  is  called  a 
'    Ca(to»  and  a  wise  man  a  Solomon^ 

Smith's  Rhetorie. 

A'NTKB.  If.  J.  [tfif/fY,  Fr.  antrum^  Lat.] 
A  cavern  ;  a  cave  \  a  den.    Not  in  use. 

With  all  mv  travel's  history ; 
'Wherein  cXamtret  vast,  and  desarts  idle, 
It  was  my  hentto'speak.  Shahptare. 

A'RViL.  «./.  [aenpUle,  Sax.] 


1.  The  IrM  Uockrdn^whtch  th^TfoM    i 
lays  hit  metal  to  be  fr>l]^ed. 

rnwasmkhsttndwtthhishainmert  thus, 
The  whilst  hirifttndidpa  his  anwl  cooL  SUh,     ! 
^>n  their  eternal  mnils  here  he  found 
Tne  brttfarenbeatiiig,  and  the  UowB  gff  round. 

Drjiah 

a.  Any  thing  on  which  blowf  are  laid* 
Here  I  chp 

The  «ffW  of  my  eword,  >ttid  do  contest 

HodyandnoUy.  Shahptve. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  be  upon  the  anwl^  is  to 

be  in  a  state  of  formation  or  preparation. 
Several  menibers  of  tnx  bouse  Knowing  what      . 

was  upon  the  oavx/,  went  to  the  clergy,  m  de-     ! 

sired  their  judgment.  Sv^fi. 

Anxi'ety.  «.  /.  [anxietasy  Lat] 

2.  Trouble  of  mind  about  some  futurjc 
event ;  suspense  with  uneasiness ;  per- 
plexity;  solicitude. 

To  be  happy,  is  not  only  to  be  freed  from  the 
pains  and  diseases  of  the  body,  but  from  atixidy 
and  vexation  of  spirit ;  not  only  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  sense,  out  peace  of  .conscience,  and 
tranquillity  of  mind.  TUUlm* 

a.  In  the  medical  language,  lowness  of 
spirits,  with  uneasiness  of  the  stomach. 
In  'amxitHu  which  attend  fevers,  w^en  the 
CQld6t  is  over,  a  warmer  regimen  may  be  al- 
lowed :  and  because  mnxiHies  often  happen  by 
sputns  from  wind,  spices  are  useful.  Artuthmt. 
A'NXIOUS.  adj.  [^anxiusi  Lat.] 
I.  Disturbed  about  some  uncertain  event ; 
solicitous ;  being  in  painful  suspense ; 
painfully  uncertain. 

His  pensive  cheek  upon  bu  hand  redin'd. 
And  anxieiu  thoughts  revolving  ia  his  mind.  I^rj^» 
With  beathig  hearta  the  dire  event  they  watt, 
AnxietUf  aiidtremblingfer  the  birth  of  frite.  F^ 
s.  Care^ul ;  fulhof  inquietude ;  unquiet* 
In  youth  alone  unhappy  mortals  live  ; 
But,  ah !  the  nsighty  boas  it  ludkive : 
Discolour *d  sickness,  MtxioM/ labour  comet 
And  age,  and  death'a  inexorahU  doom.  J>ryde»» 

3.  Careful,  as  of  a  thing  of  great  impor- 
tance. 

No'  writinn  we  need  to  be  aoUcitout  about  the 
meaning  of,  but  those  that  oonttin  truths  wejtfe 
to  believe,  or  laws  we  are  to  obey :  we  may  be 
less  ff*xr0vj«^M4thesenseofotherattthots./i«^- 

4.  It  has  generally /or  or  about  before  the 
object;  but  sometimes  0^  less  properly. 

Anxious  0^  neglect,  suspecting  change.  Graxv. 
A'nxjously.  adv.  [from  anxious.']    In 
an  anxious  manner;  solicitously;  un- 
quietly ;  carefully ;  with  painful  uncer- 
tainty. 

But  where  the  loss  is  temporal,  every  proba- 
bility of  it  needs  pot  put  us  so  anxituly  to  pre- 
vent it,  since  it  might  be  repaired  agaiiu   SoiitL 

Thou,  what  befit^  the  new  lord  mayor. 
And  what  the  QaU{ck  arms  will  do. 
Art  anxiously  ioquisitive  to  know.  Dryden. 

A'n xiousness.  n.s.  [from anxiotu.'X  The 
quality  of  being  anxious ;  susceptibility 
of  anxiety. 
A'SY.  adj.  [anig,  enij,  Sax.3 
1.  Every ;  whoever  he  be ;  whatever  it  be. 
]tis,ma]lMt8  senses,  applied  indiifer- 
etitly  to  persons  or  things. 

I  know  ybu  are  now,  sir,  a  gentleman  bonw- 
Ay,  and  have  been  wo  any  time  thefe  four  hours. 

ShaJbpe^rre. 

You  coatcnt^d  }'ourKlf  wkh  being  capabloi 


AP  A 

^n  msAuMMj  wbotofver.  of  Mndam  your 
'*coiffldy  witK^^our  *word.  Jbrydem, 

How  fit  is  tlus  retreat  for  uninterrupted  ttudy  I 
.  Aay  an  tfaatteetit  will  own,  I  could  not  hai^. 
chowa  a  mgre  likdiy  pliKe  ttf  coii^^rse  -with  the 
dcadlp..      .  P^e. 

a.  Whosocycr ;  whatsoever ;  as  distin- 
guished from  some  x)ther*  . 

What  warmth  is  there  ip/our«0ection  towards 

•9y.  .of  these,  princely  atutors  that  are  ahready 

come?.  ^  .  SbaAtftare, 

.Aq  inrerted  motion  being  begun  0/^  where 

below,  cQDtiaues  itfelf  aU  the  whole  length. 

Locke, 

3-  It  i8'ttB6l  h  opposition  to  none, 

1  weond  and  I  heial :  neither  ia  there  any  that 
cm  deliver  out  of  my  hand.  Dentercmmy, 

A'ORisT.  ji.^j.  [a^eis-^.]  Ihdefinite;  a 
term  in  the  Greek  grammar. 

40ATA,H.i.  [••^.j.The  gfreat  artery 
which  jises  inmiedfttCely'oat  of  the  left 
tentride  of  the  heart.  ^'»fy. 

ApVosisa^iT  (fram  a  :aml  puce ;  that  i8| 
withr  a  great  pace.]' 

!•  Quick;  speedily :    used  of  things  in 

flOOtiOD.    •  . 

Or  when  the  flvina  Ubbardthedid  chsce, 
£^  {^M^'thdi  nimMy  move,  and  after  fly  of  ace, 
r  -,  spetutr, 

.  Ay,  quoth  oiy  uncle  Glo'ster, 
Snail  herbs  hava  grace,  great  weeds  do  grow 

And  Boce,  mechinks,  IwDuld«ot  grow  so  fi»t. 
Because  sweet  flam*n  are  ilo«r|.and  weeds  make 
haste.  Sh^Jkepetwe. 

He  promis'd  in  his  east  a  glorious  race  ; 
Now,  sunk  firom  bis  meridiani  sots  ap^ee*  Iir^$* 
Is  not  he  imprudentj  who,  seeing  the  tide 
iBakiag  hasted  towards  hitfl'  ipace^  'mil  sleep  till 
the  sea  ovem^hebft  htm  ?  '         ^ilUtfton. 

%'  With  haste :  applied  to  some  action.    . 
The  baroB  nowluBdiemonds  pours  i^^mt; 
Th'  cobraidet'd  kia^  who  itaowe  but  ^.his 

£Ke, 
Aodhia  refiilgeat  qiieen.  r^pB^tMapeeftheUa. 
J*  Hastily ;  with  .  speed:  spoken  of  any 
kind  of  progit3Bion  from  one  Mate  -to 
aaothfec. 

This  second  qobus  ofnetiy 
with  some  regard  to  what  ia  just  and  right, 
Ahall  kad  then:  lives,  and  miutjply  ttpaee.  Milt, 
The  life  alkd  power  oC  reQgion  decays  ^ate^ 
bcse  and  at  borne,  whUewe  are  spreading  the 
kooour  sf  oor  arms  Ui  and  wide  through  foreign 

If  sensible  pleature,  or  real  grandeur,  be  our 
end,  we  shall  proceed  aface  to  real  misery.  IVatti, 

A  f  A  c o'G  Ic  A  L.  adj.  [from  axaywyn  Com- 
pounded of  *W9>  from^  and  ^yw,  to  bring . 
or  draw.]  An  apagogicai  demonstra- 
tUm  ia  sach  as  does  not  prove  the  thing 
directly,  but  shows  the  impossibilityy 

'  or  abourdityy  which  arises  from  deny- 
ing it  $  and  is  also  called  reduetio  ad  im- 
p9iiihiiet  or  ad  ahjttrdum,      Cbamben, 

Apa'rt.  adw.  {aparty^r.']  , 

I*  Separately  from  the  rest  in  place. 

Since  I  enter  into  that  question,  it  b^oveth 
ne  to  ^e  reason  &r  my  c^inioo,  with  circum- 
^ction:  because  1  walk  aside,  and  in  a  war 
«/«rf6rom  the  multitude.  Raleigb. 

The  party  discerned,  that  the  earl  of  Esstx 
•ould  never  serve  their  turn ;  they  resolved  to 
have  another  army  apgrh  d^^^  chouldbc  at  their 
dsroriOD.  CUrenitn, 


APE 

a; In  a  ttiCe  of  <fistinctton$  as»  to  tel 

apart  for  any  use. 

He  is  so  very  figuiadve,  that  he  reooires  a 
grammar  apart  to  construe  him.  ihjdem. 

The  tyrant  shall  dfmand  yon  sacred  load. 
And  gold  and  vessels  stt apart  fbr  God.    Frhr^ 

3.  Distinctly. 

•  -  Moses  first  nameth  heaven  and  earth,  putting 
waters  but  in  the  third  pbce,  as  comprehencUng 
waters  m  the  word  earth ;  but  afterwards  he 
nameth  them  apart.  Ralnghm 

4.  At  a  distance ;  retired  from  the  other 
company.  ^ 

Se  please  you,  madam, 
To  put  apart  rhtst  your  attendants.  Shahpearr, 
Apa'rtmknt.  ».  /.  [apartementi  Fr.]   A 
part  of  the  house  allotted  to  the  use  of 
any  particular  person  ;  a  room ;  a  set 
of  rooms. 
A  private  gallery  'twiit  xk' apartments  led, 
. ,  Not  to  the  foe  yet  known.         Sir  J,  Denham, 
He,  pale  as  death,  despoiled  of  his  array. 
Into  the  queen's  apartwunt  takes  hi^  way.  Dryi, 
The  most  considerable  ruin  is  that  on  the 
eastern  promontory,  where  are  still  some  apart'- 
menu  left  very  hign  end  arched  at  top.   AdJUom, 
A'faxhy.   fi,  J. .[«,  noty  aiid  ^a.^^ 
feeling.]    The  quality  of  not  feeling ; 
,  exemption  from  passion  ^freedom  from 
mental  perturbation. 

C^gppd  Slid  evil  much  the?  sriaed  then,   - 
Passinn>  and  apatby^znd  glory,  and  shame.  AfUC 
To  remain  msensible  of  such  provocation^  Is 
not  constancy  but  apathy,  SaaAm 

In  laay  apathy  let  Stoicks  boast 

•  Their  vutue  Ard ;  ^  fir*d  as  in  a  frott', 
Contracted  all,  retirmg  to  the  breast ; 

But  strength  ofmiftd  Is  Sfteftiie,  not  resc  JP«p§, 
APE.  If.  J.  [ape^  IcelandiSh.]  • 

I.  A  kind  of  monkey  remarkable  for  imi- 
tating what  he  sees.' 
-  I  wul  be  more  newfangled  than  an  ape^  more 
giddy  in  my  desires  than  a  monkey.  Slahpeare. 
'  Wnters  report,  that  the  heart  of  an  ape,  worn 
"  near 'the  heart,  comfort eth  the  heart,  and  in« 
creaseth  audacity.  It  u'  true,  that  the  ape  is  a 
merry  and  bold  beast.  £ac9^ 

With  glittering  gold  and  sparkling  gems  they 
shine, 

•  But  apes  and  monkeys  are  the  gods  within. 

GranvUU, 
Celestial  beings,  when  of  late  they  saw 
f.  A  mortal  man  unfold  all  liatureV  law, 
Admir'd  such  knowledge  in'  a  homan  diape, 

•  Aiidshow*d  s  Newton,  as  we  show  an  ape.  Pepe, 

a.  An  imitator:   used  generally  in  ftit 

bad  sense. 

Julio  Romano  who,  had  he  himself  eternity, 
and  could  put  breath  into  hie  work,  would  be- 
guile nature  of  her  custom :  iN>  perfecdy  he  is 
her  ape.  Sbakspeare. 

To  Ap'b.  v. /».  [from  ape,"]  Toimitate»  as 
an  ape  imitates  human  actions. 

Aping  the  foreigners  in  every  dreas. 
Which,  bought  at  greater  cost,  becomes  him  less. 

Drydem. 

Curse  on  the  stripling  I  how  he  apes  his  sire ! 

Ambitiously  sententious!  AMsm^ 

ApE'AK.orApE'RK. adi}.  [probabl y  from 

apiqtie.]  In  a  posture  to  pierce }  formed 

With  a  point. 

A'PEPSY.w./.  [aV4*«.]  A  loss  of  natural 

•   concoction.  •  ^^iwj- 


APH 

tator  or  xnimick. 
Ape^kibnt.  tf/r.  [apetiOf  Lat.  to  oi)cn.] 
Thit  has   tne    quality  of  opening : 
chiefly  used  of  medicines  gently  pur- 
gative. 

There  be  bracelets  fit  to  comfort  the  s^panxs ; 
ttid'they  be  of  three  intentions ;  refngenmt,  cor- 
roborant^ and  aperient*  JBacoMm 
Of  the  stems  of  plants,  some  contain  a  fine 
afterUiU  salt,  and  are  diuretick  and  saponaceous. 

ArhutbttoU 

Ape'ritivb.  adL  [from  aperio,  Lat.  to 

open.]    That  nas  tlie  quality  of  ojpen- 

ing  \ht  excrementitious  passages  or  the 

*  b«iy. 

They  may  make  broth,  with  the  addition  of 
^eritvoe  herbs.  Hmrwy, 

A?BfRT,adj\  [^opertujtLAt']  Open. 
Apb'RTion.  #.  s,  [from  apertus^  Lat.] 
x:  An  opening  {  a  passage  through  any 

thing;  a  gap. 

''   The  next  now  in  order  are  the  efertioiu:  under 

which  term  I  do  comprehend  aoors,  windows, 

staircases,  chinmeyi,  or  iiKher  conduits :  in  shcut, 

'  liH  inlets  or  outlets.  ff^otton* 

%',  The  act  of  opening  j  or  state  6f  being 

* "  •  Tfn  plet^tude  of  Tessels,  othcrwffc  called  the 
plethora,  wl^en  it  happens,  causeth  an  extrava- 
sation of  faftood^  chber  by  ruptio*  or  iOtriim  of 
. '  tbemw  M^isemoHm 

Ate'rtly, adv^  li^rte,  Lat.]  Openly; 
•  without  covert.  , 

Ape^rtn.ess.  «,  j.  [from  ^/r/.]  .Open- 
ness. *    ■ 

The  freedoms  or  ^f>^fw«f*-  and  yuroiir<af  pro- 
nouncinF,  and  the  closeness  of  muffline,  90a  la- 
xiness  of  speaking,  render  the  sound  different. 

A'PERTURK.  ft.  J.  [from  apertuji  open.] 
t.  'The  act  of  opening^. 

Hence  ariseth  the  facdity  of  Joining  a  conto- 

"  Ii4nt  to  a  VQW^l,  because  from  aii  appulse  to  an 

■'^erturt  u  easier  thaA  from  one  appulse  to'^n- 

'  other.  Boldgr. 

51.  An  open  place.    , 

'  If  memory  b&  made  by  the  easy  motion  of  the 
spiriu  through  the  opened  passages,  images, 
without  doubt,  pass  through  the  sxme  aperturu. 

(MamvilU^ 

3.  The  hole  next  the  objectglass  of  a 
telescope  or  microscope. 

The  concave  metal  bore.an  aperture  of  an  inch ; 
hut  the  aperimre  was  limite4  by  an  Opaoue  circle^ 
perforated  in  the  middle.        Newton  s  Opticht. 

4.  Enlargement;   explanation;   a  sense 
seldom  found.  '    .   . 

It  is  too  much  untwisted  by  the  doctors,  and» 
like  philosophy,  made  inuicate  by  explications, 
and  difficult  by  the  aperture  and  dissolution  of 
^stinctions.  TayUr* 

Ape'talous.  adj.  [of  npriv.  and  wirnxof, 
a  leaf.]  Without  petala  or  flower  leaves. 
APE'TALousNEss.ii.  J.  [froih  apetaicus,^ 

State  of  being  without  leaves. 
j¥PEX.  n.  s,  apices^  phw.  [Lat.]  The  tip 
orpoint  of  any  thing. 
Tne  apext  or  Iciwr  end  of  it  is  broken  off. 
'  iVoodvmrJ* 
APHMRESIS.  n.  /.  [»Ve«o-';.]  A  figure 
in  grammar,  that  takes  away  a  letter 
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*  or  syllable  from  the  b^inning  o^  a 
word. 

APREfLlON.  n,  s.  apbiUa^  plor.  \ff^ 
from*  and  ^0',  the  win.JThat  part  Of 
the,  orbit  of  a  planet*  in  which  ft  Is  at, 
the  point  remotest  from  the  sun. 

The  reason  wliy  ^  comets  move  not  fa^e 
sodiack  is,  thtt,  in  their  aphelia^  they  may  be 
at  the  greatest  disMMes  frogrt  one  anouu^ ;  and 
conaetfuently  disturb  jone  another's  motions  the 
least  th^t  may  be.  -  Chtymem 

APHBfTA.  n.  s.  [with  astrologers.]  The 
nafue  of  the  planet>  whidi  is  imagined 
to  be  the  giver  or  disposer  of  life  in  a' 
nativity.  Diet. 

Aphk'tical.  adj.  [from  apheta^  Re- 
lating to  .the  apheU. 

APBlfrLA'^NTHROPYi    n.  s.    \K   wfthout, 

and  fcXftv^pMrfo^  love  of  nuudcind.]  Want 

of  love  to  mankind, 
A'PHONY.  9.  /.  [<^,  without,  .and  f»n^ 

speech.    A  loss  of  speech^       ^  4!v<^T- 
A^PHORISM.  If./.  [^ur/iA^.]  A  maaim  I 

a  precept  contracted  in  a  short  sentence; 

an  unconnected  position.  < 

HetwiU  eafl3y  diacero  how  litde  of  tfuA  there 

is  in^the  multitude;  and,  though  sometimes  they 


are  flattered  with  that  ^gpAsmji^  wQl  hardly  be- 
lieve the  voictf -of  the  people  to  be  the  yeA»x£ 


God.  Bfwn*s  Fuhir  Stress, 

I  sfaaU  at  jNr«Bent  consider  the  4^ism»,  that  a 
man  of  relwion  and  viitue  is  a  more  lisefbl,  and 
cbnsefuently  a  more  valuable,  tnembet  -<ff  a 
community.    •         >  .-■     .  je^erj. 

ApHORi'sTrcAl.  af.-lfrorti  apBorUr^.J 
.Having  the  fprtu  bf  an  aphorism  j  writ- 
ten fn  separate  and  uncoonected  sen- 
tcnqe^    ..^..^  .  ^ 

AFHi>Ri'6TiOALhY.mdv.  [{nMnopSerisii^ 
'    caL]    in  the  fonn  <rf  an  a^^hori^m. 

These  being  carried  down,  seldom  irfss  a  cure, 

asHippocnfes  dmlikeWifte'd^Mmi»fca%taIvs. 

...  Narvei, 

APHvaoDisi'ACfLt.  I  adj.  [from  'Aff***?,, 

ApHRODrsi'ACK.  5  Venus.]  ReMng^to 
the  venenelkl  drsease. 

A'PiARY.  n.  s.  Ifrom  apUg  Lat.  a  bee.] 
The  place  where  bees  are  kept. 

Those  who  are  skilled  in  ^bees,  wkea  they  See 
a  fbreien  swarm  approaching,  tp  plunder  their 
hivcs>  have  a  trick  to  divert  them  into  vnie 
neighbouring  4^Mr7,  there  to  make  what  havock 
they  please.  .    s^J^. 

APrCMSofaJlowr.  [Lat.  from  apex, 
the  top.]  Little  knobs  that  grow  on 
the  t»p8  of  the  stamina,  in  the  middle  of 
a  flower.  They  are  commonly  of  a  dirk 
purplish  colour.  By  the  microsebpe 
they  have  been  discovered  to  be  a^rt 
oicaptulee  semmalejtOT  aecd  vessels,  con- 
taining in  them  snudlglobular,  and  often 
oval  particles,  of  various  colours,  and 
exquisitely  formed.  '  ^uhuf^ 

Ari^ECE.  adv,  Ifrom  a  for  eacitf  zndpiect^ 
or  share.]  To  the  part  or  share  of  each. 
Men,  in  whose  mouths  at  first  sounded  no- 
thmg  but  mortification,  were  come  to  think  that 
they  mig^t  IswfuUy  have  sax  or  seven  wives 
fipieee,  ffeoier. 

I  have  to-night  diipetofaed  toeea  buiin«s$cs| 


ft90 

8aoiKif«l«ngilu|^»l7JUi.«kiCiM^^ 

One  copy  of  this  |>aper  may  acrve  a  dozen  of 
you»»ucli  win  be  1^  than  a  farthlog  ^mv^. 

A'pisH.  adj.  [from^^.]     ;, 
X.  Having  the  qualiUeftbfaii, apes  imiU- 
tnrc.  ' 

Rc^rt  of  Asfatoos  in  proud  Ital^r-* 
Wboae  mannen  atUl  our. tand^  ^'uh  nation    .^ 
Limps.after,  in  base  awkward  unicatioii.   Sbaiis^ 
1.  Foppish ;  afTccted. 

Banuse  I  aumot  flatter,  and  look  fair. 
Buck  whh  French  nods,  and  ajt'ub  courtesy^ 
I  must  be  held  a  rancorous  enemy.  Shahjtedre* 
3.  Sitlf ;  triHing;  insignificant. 

M&aa  is  but  tfhb  sophistry ;  and,  to  give  it 
-  a  name  ^riae  nd  exctUeqt*  is  abusive  and  un** 
jpsu         .    ,  ti   ..  GUmntkf 

4«  Wanton  ;  playful.  » 

Ckmay  «tt  the  qneeny  ;^ 

Till  happy  chance  rcve?t^  the  cruel  scene;  ., 
A\\i  of  hi  folly,  with  her  wild  resort 
Of\vHandjcst,dist'jrMthesolemh  court.  Prhr» 
A'?TSH  L  y.  aJv.  [frt>Wi  aptjb.']  In  an  apish 

mariner;  foppishly;  concdftcdly. 
A^PTsnviRs^.fi.j.ihamapijb.']  Miir.tdk- 
ry;  foppery i  insignificance;  playftll- 

Ari'T  p  AT.  «^T»  [A.  worJ  formed  from  the 
motioril]  With  quick* palpitation.    ^[  ' 
O  ttiere  he  come*— tVekdme  niy  buHy,  my 
hizk. :.  as'^d,  my  heart  has  ^one  afiifai  for  you* 

APLITSTRE.  n,j.  [Latb.]  Thcancicnt 

cnsi^  carried  in  sea  vessels./ 
The  one  holds  a  sword  in  her  hand,  to  repife- 
•  sent  the  lUajd ;  as  th^  ott^or  has  an  aplujtne,  to 

repr€$em  the  pdyss^y,  fr  ygyage  of  ylysse^ 

APO'CALYPSE.  n.  /:  [firom  i««fXwc«.] 
Revclataoa^  ditcoTcrys  a  word  used 
only  of  the  sacred  writinfi^s. 

O  fi»  that  warning  voice,  wnkh  he  who  sail^ 
Th'  appeaiyptej  heard  cry  in  heav'a  aloud.  Milt. 

With  this  throne,  of  Uv^  glory  of  the  Father, 
compare  the  throne  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  seen  in 
the  a^calypse.       MurneCt  Theory  of  tie  Eat^b, 

Af  o  c  A  L  V  'FT  I  c  AL.oi^'.ffrom  apoca/jpff.l 
Concerning  revelation ;  containing  ve- 
velation. 

If  we  cotild  understand  that  scene,  at  the 
opening  of  this  af0calyftieal  xheztie,  we  should 
find  it  a  representation  of  the  majesty  of  our  Sa- 
Tiour.  Bum^t  Tbe^  of  At  Earth* 

Apocajly'ftically.  adv,  [firam  t^ca^ 
(yftha/A  In  Kuch  a  manner  as  to  revdal 
somethmg  secret* 

^PC/COPE.  «.  J*  r»7f«x9^>5.]  A  figure  in 
grammr.  when  the  last  l^ter  or  syllable 
of  a  word  is  taken  away ;  as^  ingenif  for 
in^enii;  t^opUx^  tox  aicfpUxy. 

Arocav'sTicx.  ^j,  [Aircx^nxa,  from 
^^TvseM^  to  driw.1  Endued  with  a  i;e- 
pdlbig  and  atfnngent  power  :  applied 
to  remedies  which  preiait  the  too  great 
afflux  of  humours. 

APCyCRYPHA.  «.  i.  6Wb%*«etM«;,  to 
put  out  of  siglit.]  BociltfUt  publickly 
cooununicalod;  booka  wiMe  authors 
anr  not  known.  It  is  used  for  the  books 
afipciukd  to  thcMcnd  wfitiDge,  whtdii 


'^m^  of  diiahti^l  authorsy  nt  Ies9  tt^ 

garded;    ^ 
We  hold  not  ^}^^■apoerypbd  for  sicred,  ts  ^ 

do  the  holy  scripture,  but  for  human  compo- 

.BQdm.  -  HO0M 

Apo'cryphal.  adj,  [from  apocrypba,y 

tx  Not  canonical'*,  of  uncertain  authority. 

Terdm,  who  saith  that  all  writiiigs  not  canotii« 

Cal  are  epoeryhbal^  ufd  not  the  title  attcrythat 
^'as  thfc  test  bf  the  fiatheis  ordinarily  have  ^doSe, 

wjiosc  custom  is  so  to  name,  for  the  most  pa>t 

only  such  as  might  not  pi]d>lickly  be  read  or  dS 

vulged..  Hooker. 

%*  Contained  in  the  apocrypha. 

Ta  apeak  of  her  io'tfa^  wordrof  the  jt/icry. 

^M writers  wisdom is^oriousyattd nev^rfig. 

3.  It  is  somethncs  used* for  anaccount  of 
'  uncextain  credit;  :^  *  • 

Al»0'CRYPHALLY.   adv.   [fix)m  atocry^ 
pha]?i  Uyicertaftily}  fidt indisputably:' 
Apc'cRYPtiALBrEss.  n.  s.  [from  apocn^ 

*  phul^     Uhcert:rinty  j   doubtfulucss  of 

*  credit:     ■• 

A¥6ot*ciTicAt.  4^.  [from  A?r««£if,  evi- 
dent truth';  dctti6n8tration,]    Demon- 


^^nr^ruiowieqge  01  it ;  veruy,  to  persuade  their 
apprehenuons  othg:wise,were  to  makean  Euclid 
believe,,  tfeat  th«Jre^W«re  more  than  one  centre 
m,a  circle.  ,.  ^ro-wii's.P^ylpur  irrourt. 

,     •  We  can  say  all  at  the  njamlief  three  j'  theie- 

,fore  fhe  world  is.  perfect  "ToSit  wen^,  ^ind  his 
oog  followed  him ;  therefore  there  is  a  work  in 

.,lpc  moon ;  were  an.  argumciit  a*  apodkttcaL  - 

4PQJ>rXlS.n.s.V>r^\cilii.1  i)emonstra. 

.'  tion;  '.:'.'.,     ^  JOict. 

APOd^ON^}  n..  iw  .[from.  Airv  from, 

A'Jkggeb.       >  and  yii>  the  earth.]     A 

APQQBfUM.  )  poirit  m  the  heavens,  m 

.  >which  the  sun,  or  a  planet,  is  at  the 

i.preatestdistancvi  possiWefixjm  the  eaTtk 

i.  m  its  whole  revolution..   The  ancient 

astronomers  regarding  the  earth  as  the 

centre  of  the  system,  chiefly  regarded 

'  theapogaeon  and  J)erigjeon,  which  the 

modems,  making  the  sun  the  centre, 

change  for  the  aphelion  and  perihelion. 

,  ,  ^  Cbamberi. 

Ijiy  $in  is  m  his  afogeon  placed,    , 

And  when  it  moveth  next,  musftie^ds  iJescepd, 

..  It  IS  yet  not  speed  m  Vbtt  tSmd,  pfecisely, 
the  apogemm  absolveth  oned^^.     .   Brmon, 

APOtOGE'TICAL.l    adj.    [from  f^H«A«)rf«r, 

Apolooe'tick.  J  to  defend.]  That  19 

*  said  iiL  defence  of  any  thing  drperaod*-^ 

»    Id«lptopubUsh»tspyvthegre«ert«ft 

or  which  IS  apologetical  for  one  sort  of  cbyKusts. 

Apologe^tically.  ad'u.  [hwik ap^lo^ 
gfticai,}    In  the  way  of  defence  or  ex- 
.  cose* 

Apo^logist.  04  j.  [firom  To  apoUgiz^.1 
,  Hethat  makes  an  apology ;  a  pl<ader  in 

fistour  of  another. 
To  Apo'logizb.  vw  M.'  [from  t^hgyJ] 
X.  To  plead  in  £itour  of  any^  pcnon  or 
thiog.  -.'.  > 


APO 

It  win  b0  macbriidre  ttatffeuble toitftUBllfeii 
t^ol^hu  or  rhetoticite ;  and  therefiore'it  nnporti 
toosct  wiio4iivott  aocurtt  taiook  about  mm. 

^  It  has  the  paiticleyar  before  the  subject 

ofapology*  .    , 

I  ought  to  apdtpm*hr  mj  iaditaetkMi  ip  thfr 

whole  uDdertaldDg.  VfTakea  Ft§p»r.f$r  Dtaih. 

,     The  translator  needs  not  aptUpxe  for  his 

choice  of  this  piec«>  which  was  made  in  his 

chMiood.  .    Ft^^s  Prrfaec  $•  Statitu, 

JL'POLOGUE,    n.  4m,  iAfr»^oy^.]     Fablc  ; 

ttoty  contrived  to  teach  some  moral 

truth.  r-       * 

.     An  ap9hgm  of  .£sop  is  beyond  a  ^syttogisni, 

.  and  prorerbt  more  powerful  tKandfemonstration. 

,    ,  Brwm*s  Vuigmr  Errors, 

Some  mfn  aire  renuvked  ibr  pkasantness  in 

niUery;  others  iot  a^oUguft  vni  i^pponie  divert- 

bg  stories.  ^i«. 

APOXOGY.  If.  J.  ii^ikglay  tat.  iUr«xoy»«.] 

T*  Ddence;  excu^.     4^/0^' generaHjr 

*  iignihes  rather  excuse  than  vindicatiob, 
and  tends  rather  to  extenuate  the  £ault» 
than  prove  innocence,  Thiais»  hoiYcvei^ 
sometimes  unregarded  by  writers. 

In  her  race  et^cuse 
Came  prologiie,  and  apolovy  too  pft'ompt :   . 
Which  with  bknd  wordTat  wiu  she  thus  ad- 
dress*d.  MilHm,, 

%.  It  has^br  before  the  object,  of  excuse, 
k  II  not  my  intentian  ro  make  an  apology  Jkr 
mj  poem:  som%  will  think  it  needs  no  excuse, 
and  oUiers  w91  receive  none.  Dryden. 

I  shall  noth^  trouble  the  reader,  nor  myself, 
'  with  ?my<^<^y&r  publishing  of  these  sermoQs: 
for  if  diey  be  m  any  measure  truly  serviceable 
to  -the  end  for  whioi  they  are  ded|ned,  I  do 
not  see  what  apology  n  necessary;  and  if  they  be 
dot  so,  I  am  sure  none  can  be  sufficient.  TlU/ilivi*. 
Afomeco^met  A  Y.  it./*i<lvi,  finom,f(«x^» 
distance,  and  i^^,  to  measure.]  Tint 
art  of  measuring  things  at  a  distance. 

DkU 
APONEURCXSIS.  n.  s.  [from  A«4,  from, 
and  vtve»>  a  nerve.l   An  expansion  of  a 
nerve  into  a  membrane. 

When  a  cyst  rises  near  the  orifice  of  the  artary, 
it  is  formed  bv  the  apmuwosU  that  runs  ^v^r  the 
vetteji,  which  Decomes  excessively  ex^anded^ 

Sharp  i  Surgery, 

AP(ypHASIS.  «.  f.  [Lat.  A«5f«a«f,  a  de- 
nying.] A  figure  in  rhetorick,  by  which 
.  the  orator,  speaking  ironically,  seems  to 
.  i^'avc  what  he  would  plainly  insinuate  ; 
'  r^ij  Neither  <wiii  I  mention  these  things 
^hiehf  if  I  should f  you  notwhhjitanding 
,    amU  neither  confute  or  speak  mgainst  them* 
,.  Smith  s  RhetcfrieJk. 

ApOBHLt^GMATrCK..  IM/.[a«oandifX«yfc0] 

^'JThat  has  the  quality  of  drawing  away 

phlegm.  ' 

A p o p H  L L^G M  A T I s M.  n.j.  [AwJ  and  9>  »y/^ J 
►  A  medicine  of  which  the  ihtention  is  to 

•  draw  phlegm  from  the  blood. 

And  so  it  is  m  apfphkgmaiistiu  and  gargarism^ 
'  that  draw  the  rhcom  down  by  the  palate.  i7«M. 
^FO?HLB,GtHA''riZAST.  fu,  s.  [^^  aud 
f Xfyfxa.]  Any  remedy  which  causes  an 
cfvacuation  of  serous  or  mucous  humour  • 
by  the  nostrils,  as  particular  kinds  of 
sternutatories.  ^uincj. 


'  markable  saying ;  a  valuable  maxim 
uttered  on  Some  sudden  occasion.  , 

We  may  magdify  the  apofhfhegmsy  or  reputed 
replies  ofwtsdom,  whereof  many  are  to  be  seen 
in  Liaertius  and  t>yoD8thenes.  Brvfat^t  Fmt,  Br, 
■  I  had  a  nmid  to  collect  aad  digest  such  obse^ 
vations  and  apophthegwu  as  tend  to  the  proof  of 
that  great  asscnikiOy  AU  is  vanity.  i^rMr. 

APCyPHTGB,  n.^.  li»ofvyi»,  flight,  or 
escape.]  Thai  part  of  a  column,  where 
it  begins  to  n>ruig  out  of  its  base ;  and 
was  originally' no  more  th^n  the  ring 
or  ferrel,  which  anciently  bpund'the  ifit- 
tremities  of  wooden  .piUars,  to  keep 

.  them  from  splitting,  arid  were  after- 
wards imitated-^  in  stone  .wock.  We 
{(omerimes  call  it  the  spring  of  the  c6« 
lumn.  Qhan^tersi 

AP(yPHrSIS*  n:s.  [*«i^»c.]  The  prowi- 
nent  parts  of  some  bofies ;  the  same  as 
process.    It  differs  from  an  epiphysis) 

.  as  it  is  a  continuance  of  the  bone  itsdf ; 
whereas  the  Utter  is  somewhat  adhering 
to  a  bone,  and  of  which  it  is  not  pro- 

_  periy  a  part.  ^^i^wy* 

It  IS  the  aptphys'u,  or  head,  of  die  os  t3)tte, 
.which  makes  tnelcnee.,,      iVUemon*s  Smrgery, 


Apople'ctical.  1   ad},  [from  apoplexy,^ 

>OPLE'CTlCX.  J    -  '     ' 

plexy. 


AfOPLE^CTicx.  J    Relating  to  an  apo- 


We  meet  with  the  same  complaints  of  gravity 
in  Uving  bodies^  when  the  faculty  kKomodve 
seems  woli&h^ ;  a  may  be  observed  in  sup*' 
porting  persons  inebriated,  apopleetuml,  or  m 
fipothymies,  and  swoohings.5mefii*i  VmlgarEr. 

In  an  apoplretiad  case,  he  found  extraviiii%d 
Mood  making  way  frwn^the  ventrklea  of  the 
brain.  Dmrham* 

A  lady  was  seised  wlUi  an  upopttrfifk  €t, 
which  afterward  terminated  in  some  kind  of 
lethargy.  ff^usmam. 

A'poPLfiX.  «.  /.  [See  Apoplexy.]    Apo- 
plexy.   The  last  syllable  is  cut  awaj ; 
•  but  this  is  only  in  poetry. 

Present  punishment  pursues  his  maw. 
When,  surfeited  and  swell*d,  the  peacock  raw 
He  bears  into  the  bath ;  whence  want  ofbreath, 
depletions,  apoplexy  intestate  death.      Dryim. 

A'voPLEXED, adj.lhomapopleoe-'i  S^scd 
with  an  apoplexy. 

Sense,  sure,  you  have, 
.  ^Ise  coukl  you  xvot  have  motion :  but  sur«  that 
sense   > 
liapoplex%  Shaitpeore. 

ATOPLEXY.  n.  s.  t*cVoixnfi?.]  A  sud<|en 

deprivation  of  all  internal  and  external 

sensation,  and  of  all  ikiotion,  tmleas  df 

the  heart  and  thorax.    The  cause  it 

generally  a  repletion,  and  indicates  c^- 

cuation,  joined  with  stimuli.       ^safup^ 

ApopUxy  is  a  sudden  aboUtion  of  all  the  aemes 

external  and  internal,  and  of  all  volimtaxy  sCk^ 

tion,  by  the  stoppage  of  the  fhiz  and  reOax  of 

the  anunal  spirits  thnm^  the  nerves  dcsrined 

for  those  motions.  Artndbnei  m  Diet^ 

Peace  is  a  veifr  afopUi^^  lethargy,  muQc^ 

deaf,  sleepy,  insensibk.  SlaJupear^iCorhlMiui* 

A  fever  may  take  away  my  reason,or  memory, 

-  and  ad  apopUxy  leave  neither  sense  nor  onder- 
standing.  JL^fit» 

4P<yUA.  n.  s.  £«ffi^]    A  figttz^  ixr 
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rjictorick,  by  whidli  tfic  8j>eakc^  shews, 
that  he  doubts  where  to  begin  for  the 
multitude  of  matter,  or  what  to  say  in 
spme  strange  and  ambiguous  thing  j  and 
apth,  as  it  were,  argue  the  case  with 
himself.    Thus  Cicero  says.  Whether  he 
t9ok  them  from   his  feilfxws   more  im' 
fudently^  gave  them  to  a  hartot  more 
ioiciviotuljy  removed  themfiom  the  Ro- 
ffian  people  more  <wickedfy^  or  altered  them 
more  prejumptuoiulj,  I  cannot  well  de* 
^^^^re.  Smith 

APORRH(yEA,  If.  /.  [Awo^^iih]  EfBuvium ; 
emaaation ;  something  emitted  by  an- 
other.   Not  in  use. 

The  reison  of  this  he  endeavours  to  make 
out  hy  atomical  cportBtuu,  which  passing  from 
the  cnientate  weapon  to  the  wound,  and  being 
»corporated  with  the  particles  of  the  salve,carry 
them  to  the  affc«ed  part;  GlatroHWs  Sctptis* 
APOSIOPE'SIS.  n.  j.  lA»o<rttJirfl<r.f,  from 
•*»»  after,  and  vtmnimi,  to  be  silent-]  A 
form  of  speech,  by  which  the  speaker, ' 
through  some  a&ection,  as  sorrow, 
bashfulness,  fear,  anger,  or  vehemency, 
breaks  off  his  speech  before  it  be  all- 
ended.  A  fig^ure,  when,  speaking  of  a 
P^ingi  we  yet  seem  to  conceal  it,  though 
indeed  we  aggravate  it ;  or  when  the 
course  of  the  sentence  begun  is  so 
«taycd,  as  thereby  some  part  of  the  sen- 
tence, not  being  uttered,  may  be  under- 
stood.  Smith, 

Apo'stasy.  «.  /.  [Awar^J-*?.]  D^arture 
from  what  a  man  has  professed :  gene- 
rally  applied  to  religion;  sometimes 
with  the  particle /rom. 

The  canon  law  defines  opintM  to  be  a  wilful 
depanure  from  that  state  of  £iiith.  which  any 
person  has  professed  himself  to  nold  iir  the  ' 
christian  church.  'Ajlife^i  FarsrgoH. 

The  ai&ble  archangel  had  forewam'd 
Adam,  by  due  exam^e,  to  beware  , 
Afttasj^  by  what  bcfel  in  heav'a 
To  those  aposutes.  Mihom, 

Vice  in  us  were  not  only  wickedness,  but 
•poiiatyy  degenerate  wickedness.         ^     Sprat, 
M^oever  do  give  different  worships,  must 
hriog  in  mere  gods ;  which  is  an  ap9sta*yfrom 
oaeGod.  StiUingfiea. 

APcySTATE.  n.  j.  [apojtatay  Lat. 
&7t»rwpi;.]  One  that  has  forsaken  .his 
profession :  generally  applied  to  one 
that  has  left  his  religion. 

The  aqgels,  for  (tisobedience,  thou  hast  re« 
<erred  to  a  miserable  immortality ;  but  tnto 
man,  equally  rebelfious,  equally  afiutate  from 
thee  and  goodness,  thou  hast  given  a  Saviour. 
Rogert  SenMnfm 
ApuUtes  in  point  of  fiittfa,  are,  according  to 
the  civil  kw,  subject  unto  iOL  punishments  or*  . 
dained  awnnst  bercricks.  Ayliffe. 

A  po STATIC  At.    adj,    [froin    apostate^l 
After  the  manner  of  an  apostate. 
To  wear  turbants  is  an  e^tatUal  conformity. 

Sandytt 

^0  Apo'statize.  v.  n.  \from  apostate^'] 

To  forsake  one's  profession:  commonly 

used  of  one  who  departs  from  his  re- 

rijrion. 

Kone  terok  fhmi  the  fiUth,  because  they 

voL.r. 
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must  not  look  upon  a  Haitian  to  lust  after  Wi 
but  b^use  they  are  restrained  frmn  the  per-< 
PMrauon  of  their  lust.  .  If  wanton  glances,  and 
libidinous  thoughts,  had  been  permitted  by  the 
gospel,  they  wofuld  have  apattatiaed  nevertheless. 

To  Apo'stemate.  vin.  [from  aposteme,'\ 
To  become  an  aposteme;  to  swell  and 
corrupt  into  matter. 

There  is  care  to  be  taken  in  abscesses  cf  the 
brea^  and  belly,  in  danger  of  breaking  inwards; 
yet,  by  opening  these  too  soon,  they  sometime* 
aposiemate  agam^  and  become  crude.  IVuemaa, 
Apostema'tIon.  ».  J.  [from  apostemate.'i 
The  formation  of  an  aposteme ;  the  ga- 
thering of  a  hollow  purulent  tumour. 
Nothing  can  be  more  admiraUe  than  the  many 
wiya  nature  hath  provided  for  preventing  or 
curing  of  fevers ;  as,  vomitings,  apostematioms^ 
salivations,  life.  Grew,, 

A'posTEME,  7  «.  J.  [«Vor»i/tAci.]    A  hollow 
A'PQSTUMB.J  swelling,  filled  with  puru- 
lent matter ;  an  abscess. 

With  equal  propriety  we  may  aflirm,  that 
ulcers  of  the  lungs,  orapeitama  ot  the  brains,  do 
happen  otily  in  the  left  side.  BrmviCs  Fulg,  Er. 
^The  opening  o^  apottemety  before  the  suppura-* 
tion  be  perfected,  weakeneth  the  heat,  and  ren- 
ders them  crude.  Wheman. 
APO'STLE. «./.  {apostolus^  Lat.*«rox^.I 
A  person  sent  with  mandates  by  an* 
other.  It  is  particularly  applied  to  them 
whom  our  Saviour  deputed  to  preach 
the  gospel. 

But  all  his  mind  is  bent  to  holiness;  - 
His  champions  are  the  pro^eu  and  apostles, 
_  ^     ^  Shahpeare* 

I  am  far  from  ptetendmg  infallibility;  that 
would  be  to  erect  myself  into  an  ap^stU:  a  pre-» 
sumption  in  any  one  that  cannot  confirm  what 
he  say*  by  mkadea.  ,       Locku 

We  know  but  a  small  part  of  the  notion  of  ad 
fl/w/^,  by  knowiiig  barely  that  he  b  sent  forth. 
Wam  Lmh4 
APo'sTLESHiP.fl^-.  [from  apoitle.'\  The 
office  ordignity  of  an  apostle. 

Where,  because  ftith  is  in  too  low  degree^ 
I  thought  it  some  apwtlesbip  m  me 
To  speak  things,  which  by  &ith  ak>ne  I  see. 

God  hath  ordered  it,  .that  St.  Paul  hath  writ 
episdes ;  which  are  all  confined  within  the  busi- 
ngs of  his  afwtUtbipy  and  so  contain  nothing  but 
points  of  chrisuan  instruction.  LoeUi 

Aposto'lIcal.  adj,  [from  apojtolicAJ} 
Delivered  or  taught  by  the  apostles;  be- 
longing to  the  apostles. 

They  acknowledge  not,  that  the  church  keepe 
any  thing  as  apuMicalf  which  is  not  found  in  the 
apostles  writings,  in  what  other  records  soever 
it  be  found.  ,  ffooJter, 

Declare  yourself  for  that  church  which  is 
founded  upon  scripture,  reason,  apostolical  prac- 
tice, and  antiquity.  Hooter^ 

Aposto'lically.  a</v.  [from  apostoli* 
caL]    In  the  manner  of  the  apostles. 

Aposto'licalnbss.  n,  j,  [from  apostoli- 
cal.'] The  quality  of  relating  to  the  . 
apostles ;  apostolical  authority. 
,  Aposto'lick.  adj.  [from  apostle.  The 
accent  is  placed  by  Dryden  on  the  an- 
tepenult.] Taught  by  the  apostles ;  be- 
longing  to  an  apoftl^^ 
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Yheir  oppoadons  in  mainteiiaiice  of  puUidc 

tuperistitron  waintc  a^wtnliek  endeavours,  were 

vain  and  frivoUnit.  H^phet. 

Or  where  did  1  at  sure  tradition  strike, 

,  Piovided  still  it  were  apott^Uck  f  Dryden. 

APCySTROPHE.  n.s.  [•«r?»f>^,  from««4, 
from,  and  rf'fWf  to  turn.] 

1.  In  rhetoricky  a  diversion  of  speech  to 
another  person  than  the  speech  aji-^ 
pointed  did  intend  or  require;  or^it* 
18  a  turning  of  the  speech  from  one  per-. 
8on  to  another  many  times  abruptly. 
A  figure  when  we  break  off  the  course 
of  our  speech,  and  ^peak  to  some  new 
person,  presenter  absent,  as  to  the  peo- 
ple or  Mwtnesses,  when  it  was  before  di-* 
rccted  to  the  judges  or  op|>ontnt.  Smith. 

1.  In  grammar,  the  contraction  of  a  word 
by  the  use  of  a  comma,  as,  tho*  for 
though  ;  rep*  for  reputation. 
.  Many  laudable  attempts  have  been  made,  by 
abreviating  v/ords  with  "apostrophes  ;  and  by  lop- 
ping polysyllables,  leaving  one  or  two  syllables 
at  moiti  S^vifi. 

7p  Apo'strophize.  v.  «.  [from  cj&w- 

trophe.']  To  address  by  an  ajjostrophe. 

"  There  is  a  peailiarity  in  Homer's  manner  of. 

mhostrephizittg  Euraseus,  and  speaking  of  him  in 

V       the  second  person :  it  is  generally  applied  only 

to  men  of  account.  Pope. 

A'posTTME.  n.s.  Sec  Aposteme.  [This 

word  is  properly  apojtem*]     A  hollow 

tumour  filled  with  purulent  matter. 

How  an  apottume  in  the  mesentery,  breaking, 
causes  a  consumption  in  the  parts,  is  apparent. 

Harvey, 

To  A'p o  s Tu  M  E .  V.  n.  [from  apestwnA] 
To  apostemate.  Oitt^^ 

A  p  o't  u  e  c  a  r  y  .  it.  j.  [/^othfcof  Lat.  a  re- 
pository.] A  man  whose  employment 
is  to  keep  medicines  for  sale. 

Give  me  an  ounce  of  civet,, good  aMbeearyi 

To  s^vet  ten  my  Imagination.  Sbahpeare  sK^Lear. 

I'hev  have  nocther  ductor  but  the  sun  and'tlie 

fresh  air ;  snd  that  such  an  one,  as  never  si  nds 

<hen)  to  the  atotbecary.  ^9Utb. 

Wiind*rmg  in  the  dark, 
Physicians^  for  the  tree,  have  found  the  bark; 
They,  lab'riiig  for  relief  of  human  kind, 
'U'itn  sharpen  *d  sight  some  remedies  may  find; 
Th*  ap9thecary'\rA\x\  is  wholly  blind.       Drydem 

A'poTHEGM.  «.j.  [properly  apophthegm  i 
which  see.}    A' remarkable  saying. 

By  frequent  conversing  with  him,  and  scatter- 
ing short  apvtbegmi,  and  little  pleasant  stories, 
9nd  making  useful  applications  of  them,  his  son 
|iras,  -in  his  uifaucy,  taught  to  abhor  vanity  and 
vice  as  monsters.      Waltnn*i  Life  ofSaueUrtom^ 

Apothe^osis.  If.  J.  [«Vo3iw«f.]  Deifica- 
tion ;  the  rite  of  adding  any  one  to  the 
number  of  jfCKls. 

As  if  it  coal'I  be  graved  and  painted  omni]^ 
ttut,  or  the  nails  and  the  Hammer  could  give 
|c  an  apt^ews.  Stmii* 

Alrots  the  prince  of  his  celestial  line 
An  apothfotiif  and  rites  (tivine.  Garths 

Ajfo^TOMB.  0.  J.  [from  «VsTf>iw,  to  cut 
off.] 

I.  In  mathematicks,  the  remainder  or  dif- 
ference of  two  incommensurable  quan- 
.  tities, 

d.  In  musick,  the  part  remaining  of  an 


entire  tone,  after  a  greater  semitone  has 
been  taken  from  it.  The  proportion 
in  numbers  of  the  apotome,  is  that  of 
2048  to  2187.  The  Greeks  thought 
that  the  greater  tone  could  not  be  dividc4 
into  two  equal  parts ;  for  which  reason 
they  call  the  first  part  »«oTa^n,  and  the 
other  Xnjuim.  Chambers. 

A'po2Em.  If.  /.  [o*a,  from,  and  /w,  to 
boil.]  A  decoction ;  an  infusion  made 
by  boiling  ingredients. 

During  this  evacuatbn,  he   took   opening 
broths  and  apo%emu,  Wieemans  Strrgery., 


Squurtt  read  Garth  till  apoxeau  grow  ( 


Gay, 


To  APPAT.  V.  a.  [appalirf  Fr.  It  might 
more  properly  have  been  written  i^pale.'\ 
To  fright ;  to  strike  with  sudden  fear  ; 
to  depress  ;  to  discourage. 

Whilst  she  spake,  her  great  words  did  ^p^i 
My  feeble  courage,  and  my  heart  oppress. 
That  yet  I  quake  and  tremble  over  alL /airy  Q. 

Give  with  thy  trumpet  a  loud  note  to  Troy, 
Thou  dreadful  Ajai ;  that  th'  appmlitd  air 
May  pierce  the  head  of  thy  great  combatant. 

Shahpeart, 

The  house  of  peers  was  somcwliat  appalled  at 
this  alarum ;  but  took  time  to  consider  of  it  till 
next  day.  Ctaremktn. 

Does' neither  rage  inflame,  nor  fear  appal^ 
Kor  the  black  fear  of  death  that  saddens  all  ? 

The  monster  curls 
His  flaming  crest,  all  other  thirst  appalti^ 
Or  shiv'ring  flies,  or  choak*d  at  distance  stands. 

Thomuw., 
ApPA'cEMKNt.  «.  J.  [from  appal'\    De- 
pression}  discouragement;  impression 
of  fear.         .  . 

As  the  furious  slaughter  of  tham  was  a  great 
discouragement  and  ii{»/aA»R«ff/  to  the  teslt.Ba£om* 
A^PPANAGE.  If.  J.  [appanagiwn^  low- 
Latin  ;  probably  from  fanisi  bread.] 
Lands  set  apart  by  princes  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  younger  children. 

He  became  suitor  for  the  earldom  of  Chestert 
a ,  kind,  of  appdna^e^  to  Wales>  and  using  to  go 
to.  the  king's  son.    ^  Bocok. 

Had  he  thought  it  fit 
That  wealtli  should  be  the  appanave  of  wit. 
The  God  of  lirfit  could  ne'er  have  been  so  bCnd, 
Todealitto  the  worst  of  human  kind.  SwJL 
Appara'tos.  ».•/.  [Latin.]  Things  pro- 
vided as  means  to  any  certain  end,  as 
the  tools  of  a  trade ;  the  furniture  of  a 
house ;.  ammunition  for  war ;  equipage  j 
^ow. 

There  is  an  apparatus  of  things  previous  to  b« 
9dju8tedj  before  I  come  to  the  <akuhtioo  itself. 

H^oodwardi, 
Ourselves  are  easily  pro\*ided  for;  it  is  nothing 
but  the  circumstantials,  the  apparatus  or  equi- 
page of  human  life,  that  cosu  so  much.      /V^r. 
APPAllEL.  n:s.  It  has  no  plural,  lappa- 
reif,¥r.]  "^  .   "^ 

I.  Dress;  vesture. 

1  cannot  cog,  and  say  tlmt  thou  art  this  and 

^t,  like  many  of  those  lisping  hawtliom  buds. 

that  come  like  women  in  men's  a/^ai,  and 

smell  like  Buddersbury  in  simpUng  tune.  S6^» 

a.  External  habiliments. 

Our  late  burnt  London  in  apparel  Aew^« 
Shook  ofl^her  ashes  to  have  ticatedyou.  ti^aller. 
At  publldK  derotioOi  his  i«sigaed  carriage 
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*ade  reCgiwi  appear  in  th^  natural  atpartl  of 

lunpliflty.  ^  ^TatUr, 

To  ApPA^REt.  V.  a.  proni  apparel^  the 

noun.] 
*•  To  dress ;  ta  dothe. 
-.  ^W»  9och  robea  were  the  king's  daugjhters 
ttat  were  virgins  apfarelied,  2  Sam. 

Both  combatants  were  ai^r</Wonly  in  their 
douUetsandhoaes.  Hayward. 

*-To  adorn  with  dress.    - 

She  did  attarelhtx  apparel*  and  with  the  pre- 
ciousness  other  body  made  it  most  sumptuous. 

Sidney. 

i'  To  cover,  or  deck,  as  with  dress. 

You  may  have  "trees  appareUed  with,  flowers, 

by  boring  holes  in  thero,  and  putting  into  them- 

earth,  and  setting  seeds  of  violeis.  Bacon. 

Shelves,  and  rocks,  and  precipices,  and  gulfs.  • 

*ewg  atpartlied  with  a  verdure  of  plants,  wouUf 

resemUe  mountains  and  valleys.  JDentieyt 

A'  To  fit  out  5  to  furnish.    Not  in  ufc. 

It  hath  been  agreed,  that  either  of  them  should 

»end  shipi  to  sea  well  manned  and  apparelled  to 

M'^  Sir  J.^iiayvcurd. 

ArPA'RENT.  adj,  {apparent  Vr.apparenj, 

'•  PjjaJn ;  indubitable  ;  not  doubtful. 
^The  main  principles  of're^ison  are  in  them- 
K*ycs  apparent.    For  to  make  notliing  evident 
w  ttself  unto  man's  undersunding,  were  to  take 
away  all  possibility  of  knowing  anything.  Hooker. 
«•  Sc«ning  ;  in  appearance  :  not  real. 
The  perception  intellective  often  corrects  the 
'eport  of  phantasy,  aa  in  the  apparent  bigness  of 
the  sun,  the  apparent  crookedness  of  the  stafl'in 
wr  and  water.  Hale*  Origin  of  Mamldnd. 

i'  ^^^^  9  in  opposition  to  jecnrt. 

what  secret  imaginations  we  entertained  la 
known  to  Gpd ;  this  is  apparent,  that  we  have 
Jot  behaved  ourselves,  as  il  we  preserved  a  grate- 
ful remembrance  of  his  mercies.  Atterbury. 
The  outward  and  apparent  sanctity  of  actions 
should  flow  from  pun^  of  heart.  Robert. 

4*  Open ;  evident  j  known  ;  not  merely 
suspected. 

As  well  the  fear  of  harm,  as  harm  apparad^ 
In  my  opinion  ought  to  be  prevented.  SLaJUpsare^ 
$•  Certain  ;  not  presumptive. 

He  is  the  next  of  bk)od. 
And  heir  apparaat  to  the  English  crown.  Sbaiu 
APPA'IBKT.  «.  J.  EUiplically  usedfor  Arir 
apparent. 

Draw  thy  sword  in  rights 
i^\  'U  draw  Kt  as  apparent  to  the  aown. 
And  u  that  quarrel  use  it.  Shahpeare. 

Appa'rently.  cLdv*  [from  afparentSj  Evi- 
dcfttJy ;  openly. 

ArrM  hun,  officer; 

I  woold  not  apere  my  biother  in  this  case. 

If  he  shoold  scorn  me  so  apparently.  Shakspeare. 

Vices  appareatiy  tend  to  the  unpainng  of 

men's  health.  TiUotien. 

ArpAtiVioN.  9./.  \ftom  appano^  Lat.  to 

appear.] 
'•  Appearance ;  visibQity. 

VfOKn  anddetuy  stood  at  my  head  a  dream, 
VThose  inward  apparition  gently  mov'd 
Mv  6ncy.  ^       Milton. 

My  retirement  tempted  me  to  divert  those 
aoelancholy  thoughts  which  the  new  appantitm 
%  ef  foreign  invasion  and  domestic  discontent  ga\e 
«*  DerJam. 

%.  The  thing  appearing ;  a  form  3  a  visible 
object. 


Ihavemark'd 

A  thousand  blushing  apparitions 

To  start  into  her  face ;  a  thousand  umocenl 
shames 

In  angel  whiteneai  bear  away  those  blushes.       , 
.    ,    ,  Sbahpearti 

A  glorious  apparition  !  had  no  doubt. 

And  carnal  fear,  that  day  dimmM  Adam's  eyes* 
A         t.       ^^    .  Milton, 

Any  thmg  besides  may  take  from  me  the 

tense  of  what  appeared;  which  apparition,  it 

seems,  was  you.  TatUr* 

3.  A  spectre  ;  a  waljcing  spirits 
Horatio  says  tis  but  out  phantasy, 

Touching  this  dreaded-sight  twice  seeh  of  us: 

1  hercfore  I  have  mcreated  him,  • 

That  if  again  this  apparition  come. 

He  mav  approve  our  eyes,  and  spealt  to  lUShait 
1  ender  minds  shouki  not  receive  early  im^ 

pressions  of  fjoblins,  spectres,  and  apparitiansi 

wherewith  maids  iiight  them  into  compliance. 

One  of  those  apparitions,  had  his  right  hand 
fiued  with  dai|s,  which  he  brandished  in  the  hoa 
ofall  who  came  up  that  way.  TatUr. 

4*  Something  only  apparent,  not  real. 
,_.       ,     ,         Still  there 's  somethmg 
rhat  checks  my  joys  '  < 
—Nor  can  1  yet  distinguish  .     . 

Which  is  an  apparitlm^  this  or  that.     DenBanu 

5.  Astronomically,  the  visibility  of  some 
luminary:  opposed  to  o«i////i//<^». 

A  month  of  apparition  is  the  spac^  wherein 

the   moon   appeareth,   deducting   thrfte   days* 

wherein  it  commonly  disappeareth ;  and  tins 

contamcth  but  twcnty-eix  days  and  twelve  hourn 

Brntm**  yu^ar  Emnm 

APPARITORS.  If.  J.  ifroxa  apparw.  Lat. 
to  be  at  hand.]  FF^  ^^  ^^ 

1.  Such  persons  as  are  at  hand  to  execute' 
the  proper  orders  of  th^  magistrate  or  • 
judge  of  any  court  (rf  judicature,  ^yliffe* 

2.  The  lowest  officer  of  the  ecclesiastical 
court ;  a  sumhioner. 

They  swallowed  all  the  Roman  hierarchy- 

from  the  nope  to  the  apparitor.  Ayliffet 

To  Appa'y.  ny.  a.  [appajerl  old  Fr.  to 

satisfy.] 
X.  To  satisfy  ;  to  content :  whence  we!t 
appajed^  is  pleased;  ill appayed^  is  wi- 
iasy.    It  js  now  obsolete. 
How  well  appaid  she  was  her  bird  to  find ! 

I  am  weU  appaid  that  vou  had  rather  belief! 

thw  take  the  pam  of  a  long  pilgrimage.  Camden. 

bo  only  can  high  justice  rest  appdid.    MUton.. 

%.  The  Fense  is  obscure  in  th(=se  lines  ; 

Ay,  Willy,  when  the  heart  is  ill  as&ay'd, 

How  can  bagpipe  or  joinu  be  weU  appaid?  Spem. 

I.  To  accuse ;  to  inform  against  any  per- 
son. 

He  did,  vnctM  many  others,  appeash  waT 
Wilham  Stanley,  the  lord  chamberbm.  Baeom^ 
_  ^  ,  Where  he  twenty  times 

My  son,  I  would  appeach  him.  Sbaitpiort, 

Disclose 
The  state  of  your  affection ;  for  your  passions 
I;Iavc  to  tlie  iull  appeaebed.  SLhpear^. 

a.  To  censure  5  to  reproach  }  to  taint  with 
accusation. 

,.?°'*.^'*?"  Cymochles  saw  the  foul  rerroach- 
Whichthem  i»/^««Airf;  pricked  witA  guilty 
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And  inward  grie/,  he  fiercely  gan  approach, 
kesolv'd  to  put  away  that  lordly  shame.  Tairy  Q. 

Nor  canst,  nor  dunt  thou,  traitor,  on  thy  pain, 
Appeady-vtt^  honour,  or  thine  own  mainuin. 

Appe'achment.  n.  s.  [from  appeachJ] 
Charge  exhibited  against  any  man  ;  ac- 
cusation. 

A  busy-headed  man  gave  first  light  to  this 
apbeacbment  g  but  the  earl  did'avoilCh  it. 

The  duke's  answers  to  his  apfeacbmeuU,  in 
number  tliirtcen,  I  find  civilly  couched.  IVatton. 
To  APPE'AL.  V.  If.  lappeih,  Lat.] 
X.  To  transfer  a  cause  from  one  to  an- 
other :  with  the  particles  to  BXi(\/rom^ 

From  the  ordinary  therefore  they  a^eai  to 
themselves.  HoQker, 

a.  To  refer  to  another  as  judpe. 

Force,  or  a  declared  sign  of  force,  upon  the 
person  of  another,  where  there  is  no  common 
superior  on  earth  to  (tppeal  to  for  relief,  is  the 
•tate  of  wat;  and  it  is  the  want  of  such  an  ap- 
^f  cal  gives  a  man  the  right  of  war,  even  against 
4i»  aggressor,  though  he  be  in  society,  and  a  fel- 
low-subjeCt.  Lockr»  • 

They  knew  no  foe  but  in  the  open  field. 
And  to  their  cause  and  to  the  gods  appeatd. 

Stepney, 

3.  To  call  another  as  witness.  • 
Whether  this,  that  the  soul  alwavs  thinks,  be 

a  self-evident  proptisition,  I  appeal  to  mankind. 
^  Locke. 

4.  To  chaiige  with  a  crime ;  to  accuse :  a 
term  of  law. 

One  but  flatters  us, 
As  well  appeareth  by  the  cause  you  come  on,    . 
^unelyi  t'  appeal  each  other  of  nigh  treason. 

,  Sbahpeart, 

A  p  p  E' A  L .  «.  /.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  A  provocation ^»i  an  inferior  to  z  su- 
perior judge,  whereby  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  inferior  judge  is  for  a  while  sus- 
pended, in  respect  of  the  cause ;  the 
cognizance  being  devolved  to  the  supe- 
rior judge.  jiyliffe*s  Patergon. 

This  ring 
Deliver  them,  and  your  appeal  to  us 
'J'here  make  before  them.  Shahpeare, 

Our  reason  prompts  us  to  a  future  state, 
The  bst  appeal  frun  fortune  ^wAfrom  fate, 
'W'herc  God's  all-ri^teous  ways  will  be  declar'd. 

Dryden* 
There  ara  distributres  of  justice,  from  vvhom 
there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  prince.  AddUoiu 

^4  iu  the  common  law, an  accusation;  which 
is  a  lawful  declaration  of  another  man'a 
crime  before  a  competent  judge,  by  one 
that  sets  his  name  to  the  declaration, 
and  undertakes  to  prove  it,  upon  the 
penalty  that  may  ensue  of  the  contrary ; 
more  commonly  used  for  the  private  ac- 
cuftition  of  a  murderer,  by  a  party  whp 
liad  interest  in  the  partv  murdered,  and 
of  any  felon,  by  one  of  bis  accomplices 
in  the  fact.  CoweU. 

The  duke 's  tmjust. 
Thus  to  retort  your  manifest  appeal^ 
And  nut  your  trial  in  the  villain  s  mouth. 
Which  here  you  come  to  accuse.      Sbahpeare* 

Hast  thou,  according  to  thv  oath  and  bond. 
Brought  hither  Henry  Hereford,  thy  bold  son. 
Here  to  make  good  the  boist'rous  late  appeal 
Against  the  duke  of  Norfolk  f         Sbahp*art» 
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3.  A  summons  to  answer  a  charge. 

Nor  shall  the  sacred  character  of  king 
Be  uvg'd  to  sliield  ma  from  thy  bold  appeal; 
If  I  have  injur'd  thet,  that  makes  us  ^uaL 

DrydtJU 

4.  A  call  upon  any  as  witness. 

The  caiung  up  of  the  eyes,*  and  lifting  up  of 

the  hands,  is  a  kind  of  appeal  to  the  Deity,  tfce 

author  of  wonders.  nacotu 

Appe^alant.  ».  j.  [from  appealJ]    He 

that  appeals. 

Lords  appealantt^ 
Your  diiPrences  shall  all  rest  under  gage. 
Till  we  assign  you  to  your  days  of  trial.   Sbais* 

Appe'alkr.  h,  u  [ft-om  appeal J\  One 
who  makes  an  appeal. 

To  APPE'AR.  v.«.  lappareof  Lat.] 

1.  To  be  in  sight :  to  be  visible. 

As  the  leprosy  appeareth  in  the  skin  of  tfi* 

flesh.  Leviticus, 

And  half  her  knee  and  half  her  breast  appear^ 

By  art  like  negligence,  disclos'd  and  bare.  Friar* 

2.  To  become  visible  as  a  spirit. 

For  1  have  appeared  unto  thee  for  this  pur* 
pose,  to  make  thee  a  minister  and  a  witness.  Axt4» 

3.  To  stand  in  tlie  presence  of  another* 
generally  used  of  standing  before  some 
auperiour ;  to  offer  himself  to  the  judg« 
ment  of  a  tribunal. 

When  shall  1  come  and  appear  before  God? 

Fudmt. 

4.  To  be  the  object  of  observation. 

Let  thy  work  appear  unto  thy  servants,  and 
thy  g^ory  unto  their  children.  Psalm/, 

5.  To  exhibit  one's  self  before  a  court  of 
justice. 

Keep  comfort  to  you,  and  this  morning  see 
You  ^o  appear  before  them.  Sbakspeare* 

6.  To  be  made  clear  by  evidence. 

Egfrid  did  utterly  ^vaste,and  subdue  it,  as«^ 
pears  out  of  Beda's  complaint  against  him  ;^fld 
JBdgar  brought  it  under  his  obedience,  ^appears 
by  an  ancient  record.  Spenser  a  TreUad, 

7.  To  seem,  in  opposition  to  reality. 

His  Hrst  and  principal  care  being  to  appear 
unto  his  people,  such  as  he  would  have  them  ba, 
and  to  be  such  as  he  appeared,  Sidnejm 

My  noole  master  will  appear 
Such  as  he  is,  full  of  regard  and  honour.  ShaJb, 

8.  To  be  plain  beyond  dispute. 

«      From  experiments,  useful  mdications  may  b« 

taken,  as  will  appear  by  what  follows.    Artuth* 
Appe^arakce.  17.  J.  [from  To  appear.'] 
X.  The  act  of  coming  into  sight ;  as,  they 

Were  surprised  by  the  sudden  ap^ar^ 

011^  of  the  enemy, 
a.  Tlie  thing  seen ;  as,  the  remarkable  ap-' 

pearances  in  the  sky. 

3.  Phenomenon ;  that  quality  of  any  thing 
which  is  visible. 

The  advancing  day  of  cxperimentalknowle^f  *e 
disdoseth  such  appearances, -^  will  not  lie  even 
in  any  modal  extant.  QlanvUles  Sepsis, 

4.  Semblance  ;  not  reality. 

He  encreased  in  estimatioo,  whether  by  de- 
sdny,orn-hether  by  his  virtues,  or  at  least  by  hilt 
appearances  of  virtu  es.  Hay-urarJ, 

Heroic  virtue  did  his  actions  guide. 
And  he  the  substance  not  th'«/^^rwK»cho6e. 

Drydtn. 

The  hypocrite  would  not  put  on  the  appraramca 
of  virtue,  if  it  was  not  th«  most  proper  tneana 
to  gain  love.  ddds^m. 

$.  Outside ;  show. 
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VwAet  1  ha  and  beautiful  apptarMct  thert 
-  ihouid  ever  be  the  real  subftance  oi  looLRtgert. 
6^  £ntry  into  a  place  or  compan v. 

Do  the  same  justice  to  one  anotner,  which 
vill  be  done  ug  hereafter  by  those,  who  shall 
nuke  thtiT  appearajteg  in  the  .world,  when  this 
generation  is  no  more.  Addis«n, 

1'  Apparition ;  supernatural  visibility, 
ithink  a  person  terrified  with  the  imagination 
of  ^ctrcs,  more  reasonable  than  ons  who  thinks 
the  appearance  of  spirits  fabulous.  AdduM, 

J.  Exhibition  of  the  person  to  a  court. 
I  will  not  tarry ;  no,  nor  ever  more 
Upon  this  business  my  appearance  make 
In  any  of  their  courts.  Sbakspeare*s  Henry  Vlll. 

9*  Open  circumstance  of  a  case. 
Or  grant  her  passion  be  sincere. 
How  shall  his  innocence  be  clear  ? 
Appearancti  were  all  so  strong, 
l«e  world  must  think  him  in  the  'wrong,  StPift. 
to.  Presence  ;  mien. 

Health,  wealth,  victory,  and  honour,  are  in- 
troduced ;■  wisdom  enters  the  last ;  and  so  cap- 
tivates with  her  appearamu^  that  he  gives  him- 
•df  up  to  her*     ^  Addison. 

II.  Probability  y  seeming ;  likelihood. 
•  There  is  that  which  hath  no  appearanccy  that 
uus  priest  being  utterly  unacquarated  with  the 
^nte  penon,  according  to  whose  pattern  he  should 
Ijl^'pe  his  counterfeit,  should  think  it  possible  for 
him  to  instruct  his  player.  Baeom* 

Appe'akbr.  «.  i.  [from  Toappear.'\  The 
person  that  appears. 
That  owls  «na  ravens  arc  ominoos  appenrm^ 
'  and  presignify  unlucky  events,  was  an  augurial 
conception.  Brvwn. 

Appk'asabl  e.  adj,  [from  To  appease.} 

That  may  l)e  pacified  ;  reconcileable. 
Afpe^asabl  ENEss.  ».  J.  [from  To  op* 
peaje.']  The  quality  of  being  easily  ap- 
peased ;  reconcileableness. 
To  APPE'ASE.  V.  a,  [oppaijertTr.'] 
t.  To  quiet ;  to  put  in  a  state  of  peace. 
By  his  counsel  he  appeatetb  the  deep,  and 
|)]anteth  islands  therein.         '  Ecclms, 

^  England  had  no  leisure  to  think  of  reforma- 
tion, till  the  civU  wars  were  apfeaxed^  and  peace 
settled.  Uaviet  on  Ireland, 

^  To  pacify ;  to  reconcile ;  to  still  wrath. 
^  Simon  was  afpeojcd  toward  them,  and 
fought  no  more  against  them.  1  Mac, 

O  God!  if  my  deep  prayers  cannot  fl//*«/*thee. 
Yet  execute  thy  wrath  on  me  alone.      Sbaksp, 
The  rest  shaU  hear  me  call,  and  oftht  warn  d 
Their  sinful  state,  and  to  appeatt  betimes 
Th*  incensed  Deity.  MUiti, 

3.  To  ttill  I  to  quiet. 
The  rest 
They  cut  in  legs  and  fillets  for  the  feast, 
Mliich  drawn  and  serv'd,  their  hunger  they  op* 
peoje.  Drfden, 

Ar PL^ASEMENT.  If.  J.  [from  To  appease,'] 
A  state  of  peace. 

Being  neither  in  numbers  nor  in  courage 
great,  partly  by  authority,  portly  by  entreaty, 
they  were  reduced  to  some  good  appeattmtnU, 

Hayiuard, 

Appe'aser.  n.  J.  [from  To  appease^  \\i 

that  paci&cft  others  \  he  that  quiets  dis* 

turbaoces. 
Af  pf/l  L  A  NT.  ».  J.  [appeliOf  Lat.  to  call.] 
U  A  challenger;  one  that  summons  an-* 

ether  to  answer  either  in  the  lists  or  io 

acoiirt  ofjujtice. 
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In  the  devi^ion  of  a  subject's  love,  • 
And  free  from  other  misbegotten  hate, 
'  Come  1  appellant  to  this  princely  presence.  Sb<ik» 

This  is  the  day  appointed  for  me  can:ba(, 
And  ready  are  tn'  appellant  and  defendant, 
Th*  armourer  and  ms  man,  to  enter  the  lists. 

Sbahpeart, 
These  sliifts  reiuted,  answer  thy  appellanty 
Though  by  hit  blindness  maim'd  for  high  at- 

cerapts,  ' 

Who  BOW  defies  thee  thrice  to  single  fight-  MllU 
3.  One  that  appeals  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  power. 

^n  appeal  transfers  the  cognizance  of  the 
cause  to  tne'superior  judge;  so  tftat  pending  the 
appeal,  nothing  can  be  attempted  in  prejudice  of 
the  appellant,  Ayltffes  Parerffutm 

Appl'llate.  «. j.  {ttppelUtus^  Lat.]  The 
person  appealed  agrainst. 

An  appqUatory  libel  ought  to  contaip  the 
name  of  the  party  appellant;  the  name  of  him 
from  whose  sentence  it  is  appealed ;  the  nam^<^ 
him  to  whom  it  isnppcaled ;  from  what  sentence 
it  is  appealed ;  the  day  of  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced, and  appeal  interposed;  and  the  name 
of  the  party  appellate^  or  person  against  whom 
the  appeal.  IS  lodged.  Ay  life's  Parergon, 

Appella'xion.  n.  s,  {a{>^ellatio^  Lat-] 
Name;  word  by  >vhich  any  thing  is 
called. 

Nor  arc  always  the  same  plants  delivered 

under  the  same  name  and  appelLtieii,     Brtnvn, 

Good  and  evil  commonly  operate  upon  the 

mind  of  man,  by  respective  names  or  appellations^ 

by  which  they  are  notified  and  conveyed  to  the 

•    mind.  Soatb* 

A  p  p  E'L  L  A  T I V  E .  «.  /.  [appellntiTum^  Lat.] 
Words  and  nanffcs  are  either  common  or  pro- 
per. Common  names  are  such  as  stand  for  uni- 
versal ideas,  or  a  whole  rank  of  beings,  whether 
general  or  speciaL  These  are  called  appellatives^ 
So  fish,  bird,  man,  city,  river,  are  common 
names;  and  so  are  trout,  eel,  lobster;  for  they 
all  a^ree  to  many  individuals,  and  some  to  many 
species.  IVattt*  Logickm 

App£'llatively.  ad'v,  [from  appetla" 
tive»]  According  to  the  manner  of 
nouns  appellative;  as,  this  man  is  a  Her^ 
eules*  Hercules  is  used  appellati'velj^  to 
signify  a  strong  man. 

Ap  p  e'  L  L  ATO  R  Y .  adj,  [from  appeal.]  That 
contains  an  appeal.   See  Appellate. 

Appe'lLee.  If.  J.  [from  appeal.]  One 
who  is  appealed  against  and  accused. 

Diet. 

To  APPE'ND.  V.  a.  \appendo^  Lat.  to  hang 
to  any  thing.] 

X.  To  hang  any  thing  upon  another ;  as, 
the  inscription  was  api  ended  to  the  co* 

.  lumn ;  the  seal  is  appended\o  the  record. 

a.  'To  add  to  something,  as  an  accessory, 
hot  a  principal  part. 

Ap p e'n  d  a g e.  ».  i.  [Frcrtch.]  Something 
added  to  another  thing,  without  being 
necessary  to  its  essence?  as  a  portico  to 
the  house. 

Modesty  is  the  appendage  of  sobriety,  and  is 
to  chastity,  to  temperance,  and  to  humitity,  as 
the  fringes  are  to  a  garment.  Taylor^ 

Kon^  of  the  laws  of  motion  now  e&tjllis]~»cd, 
will  serve  to  account  for  the  productlun,  motion, 
or  number  of  bodies,  nor  their  appfnc'j^m, 
though  they  may  help  us  a  litUc  U>  conceive 
their  appcarancei.  Cbeynt, 
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He  wu  to  far  from  over*valuing  anj  of  th« 
^pptniagn  of  life,  that  the  thoughts  or  Ufe  did 
not  affKt  hhn.  AtUrkmry* 

Appe'ndant.  tf<^*  [French.] 
f.  Hanging  to  something  else. 
#•  Belonging  to  ;  annexed  ;  concomitant. 
He  tlut  deipues  the  world,  and  all  its  of  pen- 
iant  vanities,  is  the  most  secure.  Taylor. 

He  that  looks  for  the  blessings  apptnJant  to 
the  sacrament,  must  expect  them  upon  no  terms, 
^ut  of  a  wprthy  communion.  Taylor, 

Riches  multiplied  beyond  the  proportion  of 
CRir  character,  and  the  wants  appendant  lo  it,  na- 
turally dispose  men  to  forget  Uod.         Rcicru 
«.  In  law. 

Appendant  is  any'  thing  belonging  to  another, 
as  accessortMm  prittcipali  with  the  civilians,  or 
mdjunetum  tufyfcto  with  the  logicians.  An  ho6- 
pital maybe  apper.dani  to  a  manour;  a  common 
of  fishing  appendant  to  a  freehold.  CowelU 

^PPE^NDANT-  «.  J.  That  which  belongs 
to  another  thing,  as  an  accidental  or 
.   adventitious  part. 

Plmy  eivef  an  account  of  the  inventors  of  the 
forms  and  apptndaati  of  shipping.  Halt, 

A  word,  a  look,  a  tread,  will  strike,  as  they 
are  appendants  to  external  symmetry,  or  indica- 
tions of  the  beauty  of  the  mind.  Grew. 
To  Appe'ndicate,  V,  a.\appendo^  Lat.] 
To  add  to  another  thing. 

In  a  palace  there  i;  the  case  or  £ibrick  of  the 
ctructure,  and  there  are  certain  additaments;  as, 
various  furniture,  and  curious  motions  of  divers 
things  appendieaied  to  it.  HaU, 

yiLpPEN  Die  ACTION.  j».  i.  [from  appendi'- 
sate*']  Adjunct;  appendage;  annexion. 
There  are  considerable  parts  and  integrals, 
aod  appeneUeaSiont  unto  the  miutdus  ^upectahilit^ 
impossjbl^  to  be  eternal.  Hale. 

Appk'ndix.  n.  u  af>ptndUest  plur.  [Lat] 
)•  Something  appended,  or  added,  to  an- 
other thing, 

The  cherubim  were  never  intended  as  an  ob- 
ject of  worship,  because  they  were  only  the  ap^ 
pemUces  to  another  thine.  But  a  thing  is  then 
proposed  as  an  obj^a  of  worship,  when  it  is  set 
up  by  itfelf,  apd  not  by  way  or  addition  or  or- 
^ment  to  another  thing.  Stillingfleet. 

Normapdy  became  an  appendix  to  England, 
the  nobler  dominioQ,  and  received  a  greater  con- 
formity of  their  laws  to  the  English,  than  they 
gave  to  it.  HaU*  Civil  Law  of' England, 

$•  An  adjunct  or  concomitant. 

All  concurrent  appenStes  of  the  action  ought 

to  be  surve^red,  in  order  to  pronounce  witli  truth 

concerning  it.  Watts, 

y^  APPERTAaN.  V.  n,  \appartenir,  Fr,] 

|.  To  belong  to  as  of  right :  with  /o. 

The  honour  of  devising  this  doctrine,  tliat  re? 
Kgion  ought  to  be  inlorced  by  the  s^-ord,  would 
be  found  appertMmng  to  Mahomed  the  false 
yroplict.  Jialei^lt. 

The  Father,  t'  whom  in  heav'n  supreme 

Kingdom,  and  power,  and  glory  dppertairt^ 

liath  honour'd  me,  according  to  bis  will.  Milton, 

^.  To  belonff  to  by  nature  or  appointment. 

If  the  souT  of  man  did  serve  only  to  give  him 

being  in  this  lite,  then  things  appertaining  to 

this  life  would  coptent  him,  a»  we  see  they  do 

father  creatures.  Hookar. 

And  they  roasted  the  passover  with  fire,  \% 

mppertainetb :  as  for  the  saailicef,  they  sod  them 

in  hcass  pota,  1  Esdrae, 

BoUi  of  them  teem  not  to  generate  any  other 

^ea,  but  such  as  appiffaiatti  (q  t|ie|r  proper 

''^"';  and  SfMfSt    •  fotfiif 
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Is  it  expected  I  should  know  ao  Mcrett 
,  That  appertain  to  you  i  SUiipesn, 

Apperta'jnmemt.  ji.  /.  [from. apper- 
tain»"]  That  which  belongs  to  any  raRk 
or  dignity. 

He  shent  our  mesaenj;ers,  and  we  lav  by 
Our  appertaimmentif  visiting  el  htm.  Sbaktpeare* 
ApPE^<r£NANCE.  n,    J.     [appartenance^ 
Fr.]  That  which  belongs  or  relates  to 
another  thing. 

^  Can  they  which  behold  the  controversy  of 
<Uvinity,  condemn  our  enquiries  in  die  doubtful 
appertenancee  of  arts,  and  rcccptaries  of  philoso- 
phy ?  Browets  fTuljvtr  ^rroore, 
Appk'rtinemt.  adj.  (.from  To appertaia.'] 
Beloncring;  relatmg, 

You  know  how  apt  our  love  was  to  accaxA 
To  furnish  him  with  all  impertinent* 
Belonging  to  his  honour.  Sibakspeare**  Henry  v. 
A'P  P  E  T  E  N  c  E .  7    n,  J.  {appetentia^  Lat.  ] 
A'PPEIENCY.)    Carnal  desire  ;  sensual 
desire. 
Bred  ofily  and  completed  to  the  taste 
.   Of  lustful  appetence ;  to  sing,  to  dance. 
To  dress,  to  troule  the  tongue,  ^  roll  the  eye. 

-     Milton^ 

Appetibi'lity.  If.  J.  [from  appetibU.'] 
The  quality  of  being  desirable. 

That  elidtation  which  the  idiooU  intend,  is 
a  deducing  of  the  power  of  the  will  into  act, 
merelv  from  the  appetihiiity  of  the  obj|ea,  as  a 
man  drawk  a  child  alter  him  with  the  ught  of  a 
green  bough.  Sramltall  agaitut  HoUet, 

A'PPETIBLE.  o^'.  [appeiibilis^  Lat,]  De- 
sirable ;  that  may  be  the  object  of  ap- 
petite. 

Power  both  to  slight  the  most  appMU  ob- 
jects, and  to  controul  the  most  unruly  passions. 

BramhalL 

ATPETITE.  «.  J.  [apfetitujf  Lat.] 
I.  The  natural  desire  ot  good ;  the  instinct 
by  which  we  are  led  to  seek  pleasure. 

The  \rill,  properly  and  strictly  taken,  as  it  is 
of  things  which  are  referred  unto  the  end  that 
man  desireth,  diffcreth  greatly  from  that  infe- 
■  riour  natural  desire  which  we  call  appetite. 
The  object  of  appetite  is  whatsoever  sensiUe 
good  mav  be  wished  for ;  the  object  of  wiU  is 
that  good  which  reason  does  lead  us  to  seek. 

HooiM-. 
%.  The  desire  of  sensual  pleasure. 

Why,  she  would  hang  pa  him* 

•  As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 

By  what  it  fed  on.  Sbaisfeare's  Hamlet* 

Urge  his  hatetul  luxury. 
And  bestial  appethe  in  change  of  lust.       Sbah. 

Each  tree   ' 
I^oaden  with  fairest  fruit,  that  hung  to  th*  eye 
'i'empting,  stirr*d  in  me  sudden  aphetiit 
To  pluck  and  eat.  Milton  e  Parodist  Last. 

J.  Violent  longing;  eagerness  after  any 

•  thing. 

No  man  could  enjoy  hb  life,  his  wife,  or 
goodsj  if  a  mightier  man  had  an  efpetkt  to  take 
-  the  same  from  him.    ^  Davits. 

Hopton  had  an  extraordinary  o^fftfiie  to  en- 
gage WaUer  in  a  batde.  CUrtndon, 

4,  The  thin p  eagerly  desired. 

Power  bemg  the  natural  appetite  of  ptinccs,  a 
limited  monarch  cannot  giad^  k.  S%o^ 

5.  Keenness  of  stomadi ;  hunger;  desire 
of  food. 

There  be  four  principal  cautM  cf  appetite  i 
the  retrigeration  of  the  storoach>  joined  with 
fodie  dr^'be»|  contf action  |  vefi[icfttifiii»  u# 
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'  «l>iteraoB;  besides  hunger,  which  »  ■«  emj*!- 

ocss.  BtuoHt  Naiurai  Hutory, 

There  is  continual  abundance,  which  create* 

such  an  of  Mite  in  your  reader*  that  h«  is  not 

dayed  with  any  thin^  but  satisfied  with  all. 

Dryden. 

6.  It  has  soinctimes  of  before  the  object 

of  desire. 

The  new  officer's  nature  needed  some  restraint 
to  his  immoderate  appdiU  ^  power.  CUweaJoit, 
7»  Sometimes  to. 

We  have  Generally  such  an  appetite lopraise, 
that  we  greeily  suck  it  in.  Govern.  e/t£e  Tmjue. 

Apf£'tition.  m.  J.  lappetitiOflAU']  De- 
sire. 

The  actual  appetttion  or  fastening  our  affec- 
tions On  him.  liammon£e  FraetieeU  Cateebhm. 
We  find  in  an'unals  an  estimative  or  judicial 
fecuky,  an  appetition  or  aversation^  7*4['  ^'^^^ 
A'Ff  BTITI V  E.  adj,  [from  appetite7\  That 
does  desire  ;  that  has  the  quality  of  de- 
siring. 

Thtf  Willis  not  a  hare  appeHti4e  power,  as 
that  q£  the  sensual  appetite,  out  is  a  rational  ap- 
petite. HaJe*s  Origin  rf  Mankind, 
I  find  in  nayMlf  an  appetitH>e  faculty  always 
in  exercise,  in  the  very  height  of  acovity  and 
invigoration. .  Norrie. 
To  APPLA'aD.  V.  a.  [applaudo^  Lat.] 
X..  To  praise  by  clapping  the  hand. 
I  would  applaud  tl!«e  to  the  very  echo. 
That  ^biam  applauSt  again.               ShaAiptare, 
B.  To  praise  in  general.  . 
Nations  unborn  your  m'^hty'  names.  shiU 
aoundy 
And  worlds  applaud  that  must  not  yet  b«  found! 

Appl a'u d e  k-  «.  /.  [from  applaud,"]    He 

that  praises  or  commends. 

^  Ittd  the  roice  of  mj  single  reason  against  it, 

tewiied  in  tb«  noise  of  a  multitude  diapplauderu 

Glandule  s  Scepsit, 

Appla'use.  II.  J.  [applamus^  l^U"]  Ap- 
probation loudly  expressed;  praise: 
properly  a  clap. 

This  general  applause^  and  cheerful  shout. 
Argues  your  wisdom  and  your  love  to  Richard. 

Sbaltpeare* 
jSo/lla  wept. 
And  chid  htt  harking  waves  mto  attention  ; 
And  fell  Chsrybdis  murmur*d  soft  applause, 

Milton, 
Those  thar  arc  so  fond  d  applause,  how  little 
;  it  when  they  have  it  \  South. 


do  they  taste  it  when  they  have 
See  their  wide  streaming  wounds!  they  neither 

can»«  .     _-- 

For  pride  of  empire,  nor  desire  of  nme; 
Kings  fight  for  kingdoms,  madmen  fox  apflause. 
But  love  far  love  akme,  that  crowns  the  lover  s 

cause.  Drydens  Fables* 

ATPLE.  «./.  [scppcl,  Saxon.] 
X.  The  fruit  of  the  apple-tree. 

Tall  thriving  uees  confessed  the  fruitful  mold; 
TTxe  redd'ning  apple  ripens  here  to  gold,    Pope. 
a.  The  pupil  of  the  eye. 

He  instructed  him ;  he  kept  luro  as  the  apple 
cf  his  eye.  ^   Deuteronomy, 

Apple  of  Love, 

Apples  rfloveue  oK  three  soru;  the  most 
common  having  long  trailing  branches,  with 
Touch  leaves  and  yellow  joints,  succeeded  by 
appTes,  as  they  are  called,  at  the  joints,  nqt 
round,  btsc  bunched;  of  a  pale  orange  shining 
pulp,  and  seeds  within.*  '    Mortimer^ 
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grafiSi     A  twig  of  apple-tree  grafted 
upon  the  s'tcx^k  of  another  tree^ 

We  have  seen  three  and  twenty  sorts  tS  apple* 
grafts  upon  the  same  old  plant,,  most  of  tneim 
adorned  with  fruit.  Boyle, 

Apple-tart.  ».  j.  [from  apple  and  tart.l 
A  tart  made  of  apples.' 
What,  up  and  doMU  ca/v'd  Vkezaapple'taril 
Sbaispeare* 

Apple-tree.  «.j.  [fix>m  atpU  and  iree."] 
The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  for  ike  most  part  hoi-  • 
lowed  about  the  foot  stalk ;  the  cells  mclosing 
the  seed  arc  senarated  by  cartilaginous  partitions; 

'  the  juice  of  ine  fruit  is  sourish,  the  tree  latg« 
and  spreading ;  the  flowers  consist  of  five  leaves, 
expanding  in  form  of  a  rose.  There  is  a  great 
v^iety  of  these  fruits.  Those  for  the  dessert  are. 
the  white  juniting,  Margaret  ap^lc,  summer 
pearmain,  summer  C|Ueemng,  embroidered  apple, 
golden  rciilette,  summer  white  CoKille,  sum- 
mer red  Colville,  silver  pippin,  aromatick  pip- 
pin, the  grey  reinette,  la  nautc-bontc,  royal 
rusfcttmg,  Wheeler's  russet.  Sharp's  russet,  sjiicji 
apple,  ^Iden  pippen,  nonpareil  and  Tapi. 
Those  for  the  kitchen  use  are,  codline,  sum- 
mer marigold,  summer  red  pearmain,  HoikBd 
pippin,  Kentish  pippin,  the  hanging  body.  Loan's 
pearmain,  French  reinette,  French  pippin,  royal 
russet,  monstruous  reirtctte,  winter  pearmain^ 
pomme  violette,  Spencer's  pippin,  stonfc  pippin, 

•  oakenpin.  And  those  generally  used  for  cyder 
are,  lievonshu-e  royal  wilding,  redstreaked  ap^ 

?le,  the    whitsour,  Herefordshire   undcrleaf, 
ohn-apple,  \^e.  Miller. 

Oaks  and  beeches  last  longer  than  apples  and 
pears.  Bacotu 

Thus  apple-trees,  whose  trunks  are  strong  \9 
bear  ^     ^ 

Their  spreading  boughs,  exert  themselves  in  anv 

Dryden^ 

Applb-woman.  n.  t.  [fro^  apple  and 
vjoman^  A  woman  that  sells  appleSf 
that  keeps  fruit  on  a  stall. 

Yonder  are  txvo  apple^women  scolding,  and 

just  ready  to  uncoif  one  another.       Ariutbnot, 

Applicable.  aJJ,  [from  apply.']    That 

may  be  applied.    For  this  v^ord  the 

modems  use  applicable  ;  which  see. 

Limitations  all  such  principles  have,  in.  re- 
gard of  the  varieties  of  the  matter  whercunto 
they  are  appliaUe.  Hooker, 

All  that  1  have  said  of  the  heathen  idolatry  is. 
apf  liable  to  the  idobtry  uf  another  sort  of  men 
in  the  wovlii.    .  South, 

Ai'Pli'ance.  n.  s,  [f'om  apply,].  The  act 
of  applying  ;  the  thing  appjied. 

Diseases  despVate  grown 
By  desperate  appliance  are  relieved,       Sbalsp^ 
Arc  you  chafd  ? 


Ask  God  for  temperance, 'tis  the a/^Z/tfii^* only 
Which  your  desires  require.  Sbahpeare, 

A  P  P  L I  c  A  B I '  L I T  y  •  «.  J.  [frtim  appUcabUi] 
The  quality  of  being  fit  to  be  applied 
to  somethinc. 

The  action  of  cold  is  composed  of  two  parts  | 
the  one  prcssiiiK,  the  other  penetration,  which 
require  applicMity.  ^igh* 

.A^?eLictiJiLt.adJ.  [from ^rijj;^.]  That 
may  be  applied,  as*  properly  relating  to 
something. 

What  he  says  of  the  portrait'  cfany  particukt 
person-,  is  appHeakle  to  poetry,  in  th%  cha- 
racter, there  is  a  better  or  a  worse  likeness ;  die 
better  is  a  pancsyricki  sad  the  w^rte  ^  ^i^^'. 

J)ryden, 
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It  wcie  happy  for  us,  if  tbif  anrobint  wen 
jtppluaUe  ooly  to. die  heathen  workL      Rogers, 
/l'?  PLiCABLfc.KESS.  A.  j.  \fiomappHcabU>'\ 
Fitness  to  be  applied. 

The  knowledge  of  salts  may  posably,  by  that 
little  part  which  we  have  already  defivered  of 
its  4^/K»i/Ri«i/,  be  of  iise  innatund  philQSophv. 

A'PPLICA8LY.  adv.  [from  applieablt.']  In 
such  a  manner  as  that  it  may  be  pro- 
pcriy  at^lied* 

A'PPLICATE.  fj.  /.  [from  apply-"]  A  right 
line  drawn  across  a  curvcy  so  as  to  bisect 
the  dian>(trr  thereof.  Chambers. 

/LpplicVtiom.  n.  j.  [from  appfy-l 

jf.  The  act  of  applying  any  thing  to  an- 
other ;  as,  he  mitigated  his  pain  by  the 
application  of  emollients. 

^*  The  thing  applied ;  as^  he  invented  a 
new  applicatioftf  by  which  blood  might 
be  st^unched^ 

^.  The  act  of  applying  to  any  person,  as  a 
solicitor  or  petitioner. 

It  di^uld  seein  very  eitraordinary  that  a  pai- 
tent  should  be  passed  upon  the  appliaoion  of  a 
poor,  private,  obscure,  mechanicK.  Swjff. 

4.  The  employment  of  means  for  a  certain 
end. 

There  is  no  stint  which  can  be  set  to  the  value 
or  merit  of  the  saaificed  bod)r  of  Christ;  it  hath 
so  measuf  ed  certainty  of  limits,  bounds  of  effi» 
cacy  unto  life  it  knoweth  none,  but  is  also  itself 
infinite  in  possibihty  of  application,  ^  Hwiker, 
If  a  right  course  be  taken  with  children,  there 
wiU  not  be  much  need  of  the  applicatiom  of  the 
common  rewards  and  punishments.  LocAe, 

^.'intensene^s 'of thought;  close  study. 

I  have  discovered  no  other  way  to  keep  our 

thoughts  dose  to  their  business, but, by  frequent 

attention  and  appJUation,  getting  the  habit  of 

attention  and  appiicatlon,  Locke. 

6*  Attention  to  some  particular  affair: 

with  the  particle  to. 

.  H|s  conthiued  application  to  such  publidc 

af&trsy  as  mjiy  benefit  his  kingdoms,  diverts  him 

*  from  pleasures.  Addison, 

This  crime  certainly  deserves  the  utmost  ^ 

plication  and  wisdom  m  a  people  to  prevent  iL 

-^      Addison, 
Sf.  Reference  to  some  case  or  position :  as, 
the  story  was  told,  and  the  hearers  mad^ 
the  application. 

This  principle  acts  with  the  greatest  force  in 
the  worst  application  %  and  the  familiarity  of 
wicked  men  more  successfully  debauches,  than 
thatpfgood  men  reforms.  ^.^^'' 

fk!?v\s\CKTi\z.  adj,[jaovi\  apply.']  Thai 
does  apply. 

The  directive  command  for  counsel  is  in  the 

understanding,  and  the  applicative  commaad  for 

putting  in  exeaition,is  m  the  wilL     SramlnnU, 

A^FPLiCATORY.  adj,  [from  apply,]  That 

comprehends  the  act  of  application. 

/L'pPLiCATORY.;7.j.That  which  applies. 

There  are  bi)ttwo  ways  of  applying  the  death 

of  Christ :  faith  is  the  inward  explicatory,  and  if 

there  be  any  putward,it  must  »e  the  sacraments. 

Taylors  IVortby.  Cot 

fo  APPJ-Y'.  V,  a,  [app/icoy  Lat.J 
|.  To  put  one  thing  to  another. 

He  f^id,  jind  to  t&  swprd  his  throat  applied, 

JJryde^ 

•t  Tp  l^y  med;ca|&fnt8  ppoa  a  wousg, 
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dMy  some  speedy  core,  prevent  aar  ftte» 
Ana  succour  nature  ere  it  be  too  bte.  Addtson, 

God  ha«  addressed  everypassioo  of  our  nature, 
mppUtd  remedies  to  every  weakness,  warned  us 
mtiitTy  enemy.  Rogers, 

3.  To  make  use  of  as  relative  or  suitable 
to  somethings 

This  brought  the  death  of  your  father  into 
remembrance,  and  I  repeated  the  verses  which 
I  formerly  applied  to  huo.         Drydens  FahUs. 

4.  To  put  to  a  certain  use. 

The  profits  thereof  m^ht  be  applied  towaids 
the  support  of  the  year.  Clarendon. 

5.  To  use  as  means  to  an  end. 

These  glorious  beings  a^  instruments  in  the 

hands  of  God,  who  applies  their  services,  and 

'  governs  their  actions,  and  disposes  even  their 

wills  and  afiections.  Rogers, 

6.  To  fix  the  mind  upon  ;  to  study :  with 
to.    Locke  uses  about ^  less  propMfrly. 

Apply  thine  heart  unto  instruction,  and  thine 
ears  /•  the  words  of  knowledge.  Pmverhs, 

Every  man  is  conscious  to  himself  that  he 
thinkji ;  and  that  which  his  mind  b  apfUed 
^V<9  whilst  thinking,  is  the  ideas  that  are  there. 

Loeh, 

It  is  a  «gn  of  a  capacious  mind,  wh^  the 
mind  can  upply  itself  to  several  olgecu  whh  a 
awift  succession.  Watts. 

7.  To  haye  recourse  to>  as  a  solicitor  or 
petitioner  j  with  to  :  as*  I  applied  my- 
self to  him  for  help. 

t.  To  address  to. 

God  at  hst 
To  Satan  first  in  sin  his  doom  efphfd^ 
Tho*  in  mysterious  terms,  judges  aa  then  best; 

Sacred  vows  and  m)rsdc  song  apply'd 
To  gr'is^  Pluto  and  his  gloomy  onde.  Po^ 
9.  To  busy ;  to  keep  at  work :  an  anti- 
quated sense*  for  which  we  now  xxitply. 
She  was  ykilfulina/^/jfMgrhishumoors;  never 
suffering  fear  to  fall  to  despair,  norhope  tohasten 
toassurance«  Sidney, 

xp.  To  act  upon  ;  to  ply. 

A  varlet  running  towards  hastily. 
Whose  Eying  feet  so  fast  their  way  af^fd^ 
That  round  about  a  doud  of  dust  dia  fly. 

pMryQfueu 
'To  Afply^  v.  n, 
|.  To  suit  5  to  agree. 

Would  it  apply  well  to  the  vshemeacy  of  your 
affection,  that  1  should  win  what  you  would 
enjoy  f  Sbaispeare. 

%,  To  have  recourse  to,  as  a  petitioner. 
I  had  no  thbuahts  of  applying  to  any  but  him* 
self;  he  desired  1  would  speak  to  others.  S^fi. 
3.  To  attach  by  way  or  influence. 

God  knows  every  faoilty  and  passion,  and  in 
what  manner  they  can  be  most  success^y  op- 
'    pUtdto,  \  Rogers, 

To  Appo'int.  v.  a,  [appointcr^  Fr.] 
J.  To  fix  any  thing,  as  to  settle  the  exact 
time  for  some  transaction, 
llie  time  appointed  of  the  Father.   GalatiMt, 
%,  To  settle  any  thing  by  compact* 

He  said,  Appoint  toe  thy  wages,  and  I  viQ 

pay  it.     '   0  Genesis, 

Now  there  was  an  appointed si^  between  the 

men  of  Israel  and  the  uers  in  wait.         Ju^lges, 

3.  To  establish  any  thing  by  decree. 

It  was  before  the  Lord,  which  chose  me  be- 
fore thy  father,  and  before  all  his  bouse,  to 
appoint  me  ruler  over  the  people  of  the  Ix>rd. 
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TTnto  him  tfaoa  giveit  comtnaadment,  which 
Jie  tnupesscd,  aad  immediately  thou  4/- 
^MMitJat  death  in  him.  and  in  hu  generations. 

O  Lord,  that  art  the  God  of  the  just,  thou 
hast  not  tipf^mitd  repentance  to  the  just. 

Mantmwt  Prayer, 

4*  To  furnish  in  all  points  ;  to  equip ;  to 
supply  with  all  things  necessary :  used 
anciently  in  speaking  pf  soldiers. 
The  Engfisfabe'iog  well  afpmntfd,  did  so  eo- 
tenain  than,  that  their  ships  departed  terribly 
torn.  HaywarJ, 

Appo^inter.  «;  /.  [from  a^nt.}    He 

that  settles  or  fixes  any  thing  ch-  place. 
Afpo'iktmevt.  if.j.  [afpointementy  Fr.] 
•J.  Stipulation ;  the  act  of  fixing  some- 
thing in  which  two  or  more  are  con- 
cerned.    ' 

They  had  made  an  apfointment  together,  to 
ipme  to  mourn  withium,  and  to  comfort  him. 

a.  Decree ;  establishment. 

The  ways  of  death  be  only  in  his  hands,  who 
alone  hsth  power  over  all  fleshy  and  unto  whose 
tffumtmaa  we  ough(  w>th  paoence  meekly  to 
•awnit  ourselves.  •  Hooker  • 

3-  Direction ;  order- 
That  good  fellow, 
If  I  command  him, follows  my  appointmtnt ; 
I  win  have  none  so  near  else.  Sbakspeare, 

4- Equipment;  furniture. 

They  have  put  forth  the  haven:  further  on. 
Where  then'  appointment  we  may  best  discover^ 
And  look  on  tneir  endeavour.  Sbahpeare. 

Here  art  thou  in  app^ntment  fresh  and  fair,  . 
Anticipating  time  with  starting  courage.  Sbaku 
3-  An  allowance  paM  to  any  man ;  com- 
monly used  of  allowances  to  publick 
officers. 
T9  Appo'rtiok.  V.  tf.[from/or/w,  Lat.]  . 
To  set  out  in  just  proportions. 

Try  the  parts  oi  the  body,  which  of  them  i»- 
eue  speedily,  and  which  slowly  ;  and,  by  appor^ 
tiuijnv  the  dme,  take  and  leave  that  quality 
which  you  desire.  Bacon, 

To  these  it  wercgood,  that  some  proper  prayer 
vere  apportioned^  and  they  taught  it.         South. 
An  office  cannot  be  apportioned  out  like  a 
common,  and  ahar/Ml  among  distinct  proprietors. 

Coiiier. 

Appo'rtiommen't.  «.  J,  [from  i^por- 
/«w.]  A  dividing  of  a  rent  into  two 
p^s  or  portions,  according  as  the  land, 
whence  it  isAues,  is  divided  among  two 
or  more  proprietors.  Chambers* 

To  Appo'se.  v.  a,  [apponoy  Lat.] 

U  To  put  questions  to.  Not'in  use,  ex^ 
cept  that,  in  some  scboolsy  to  put  gram- 
ipatical  questions  to  a  boy  is  called  to 
icie  him ;  and  we  bow  usc^  p^e  for 
puzzie. 

Some  procure  themselves  to  be  surprised  at 
such  timfs  as  it  is  like  the  party,  that  they  work 
u^OD,  win  come  upon  them ;  and  to  be  found 
with  a  letter  in  their  hand,  or  doing  somewhat 
which  they  are  not  accustomed ;  to  the  end 
they  may  be  apposed  of  those  things  which  cf 
themselves  they  are  desirous  to  utter,      fiacon, 

%*  To  apply  to :  a  latinism- 

Bv  malign  putrid  vapours,  the  nutriment  is 
renaercd  unapt  of  Being  apposed  to  the  parts. 

Harvfj* 

i^rrosiTBr   Aj^'.  \jaff9titm^  Lsit]  Pro 
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per ;  fit ;  well  adapted  to  time,  place» 
or  circuiii*^tance8. 

The  duke's  deliverv  of  his  mind  was  not  so 
sharp,  as  solid  and  grave,  and  apposite  to  tho 
times  and  occasions.  JVotton, 

Neither  was  Perkih,  for  his  part,  wanting  to 
himself,  either  in  gracious  and  princely  behavi- 
our, or  in  ready  and  apposite  answers.      Bacom* 
Remarkable  mstances  of  this  kind  have  been: 

,  but  it  will  administer  reflections  very  apposite  to 
the  design  o(  this  present  solemnity.  Jftterkury.  ^ 

A'p  p  o  s  I T  E  L  Y .  adv,  [from  app&sit^.}  Pro* 
perly  ;  fitly  ;  suitably. 

We  may  appositely  compare  this  disease,  of  a 
proper  and  improper  consumption,  to  a  deca^ng 
nouse.  Harvey^,    , 

When  we  come  iiltoa  govemment,and  see  tlua 
place  of  honour  allotted  to  a  murderer,*  another 
ftUed  with  an  atheist  or  a  blasphemer,  may  wa 
not  appositely  and  properly  ask,  ^\^letller  thero 
be  any  virtue,  sobnety,  or  religion*  amongst 
such  a  people?  Somtb. 

A'pposiT£NESs.  II.  /.  [from  apposite.l 
Fitness;  propriety;  suitableness. 

Judgment  is  either  concerning  thin^  to-bo 
known,  or  ofthings  done,  of  their  congraity,  fit- 
ness, r^htness,  appositeness,  Haiu 

Afposi^tiok.  If. /.  [o^o/i/ioy  Lat.] 

X.  The  addition  of  new  matter,  so  as  that 
it  may  touch  the  firs^  mass. 

Urine  inspected  with  a  microscope,  win  di^ 
cover  a  black  sand;  wherever  thb  sand  stidtt, 
it  grows  still  bigger,  by  the  apposition  of  new 
matter.  ^  ArMbnot  m  Diet* 

%.  In  grammar,  the  putting,  of  two  nouns 
in  the  same  case;  ^SyMberStuawteitnatntf 
the  book  of  his  mother  Susan. 

To  APPRAISE.  If,  a.  [^tipprecier,  Fr.) 
To  set  a  price  upon  anything,  in  order 
to  sale. 

A  p  P  R  A^i  s  £  R .  If .  i.  [from  off  raise  J]  A  per- 
son appointed  to  set  a  price  upon  things 
to  be  sold. 

To  APPREHE'ND.  v.  a.  [a^rebendo, 
Lat.  to  take  hold  of.] 

I.  To  lay  hold  on. 
.   There  is  nothing  but  hath  a  double  handle, 
dr  at  least  we  have  two  hands  to  apprehend  it. 

Taylor. 

%  To  seize  in  order  for  trial  or  punish- 
ment. 

The  governor  kept  the  city  with  a  garrison,  de« 
•irons  to  apprehend  me.  ^  Corinthians. 

It  was  the  rabble,  of  «which  no  body  was 
named;  and,  which  is  more  strange,  not  one 
apprehended.  Clarendam, 

3.  To  conceive  by  the  mind. 

The  good  whicn  is  gotten  by  doing,  causeth 
not  action;  unless,  apprehending  ix.  aagood,  we 
Hke  and  desire  it.  Hooker, 

Yet  this  I  apprehend  not,  why  to  those       ' 
Among  whom  God  will  deign  to  dwell  on  earth. 
So  many  and  so  various  laws  :ure  given.  MUtam, 

The  First  Being  is  invisible  and  incorruptible, 
and  can  only  be  apprehended  by  our  minds. 

Smingfeet^ 

4.  To  think  on  with  tcrrour  ;  1  o  fear. 

From  my  grandfather^s  death,  I  had  reason  t« 

apprehend  the  Stone ;  and,  from  j^y  father's  life, 

the  gout.  ^  Temple* 

Afprehe'kder.  It.  1.  [fnm,  apprebfml,'^ 

Conceiver;  thinker. 

Gross  apprebenders  may  not  thif  k  it  any  more 
suange,  than  that  a  bullet  dhou^l  bemoved  by 
the  rarified  fire.  dan^iUe, 
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AFPltEHE'K$iBLB.ai{r.  [frdttk  apprebtkJ,'] 
That  may  be  apprehended,  or  conceited. 
I'he  north  and  southern  poles  are  incommuni- 
cable and  lixed  points,  whereof  the  one  is  not 
mfftrebetuibU  in  the  other,    Smon*s  yulg,  £r. 
A  p  p  R  E  H  e'n  s  I D  N .  ff .  i .  lapfre&enjio^  Lat .  ] 
I.  The  mere  contemplation  of  thirifes, 
without  afErming  or  denying  any  thing, 
concernijig   them.    So  we  think  of  a 
horse»  high,  ffwift,  animal,  time,  mat- 
ter, death,  fcfr.  ^attj. 
Simple  affrebefuion  denotes  no  more  than  the 
^   tooi't  naked  intellectbu  of  an  object,  without 
either  composition  or  deduction.          GUnwUi, 
^.  Opinion  ;  sentiments;  conception. 
It  we  aim  at  right  understanding  its  true  na* 
ture,  we  must  examine  what  apprthensim  man- 
kind make  of  it.                                    .  Digby, 
To  be  false,  and  to  be  thought  false,  u  all  one 
In  respect  of  men  who  act  not  according  to  truth, 
kut  apprehftuhtt.  South, 
The  expressions  of  scripture  are  commonly 
suited  in  those  matters  to  the  vulgar  affreben- 
gUns  and  conceptions  of  the  place  and  people 
where  they  were  delivered.                      Loch^ 

3.  1  he  faculty  by  which  we  conceive  rtew 
ideas,  or  power  of  conceiving  them. 

I  nam'd  them  as  they  pass'd,  and  understood 
Their  nature,  with  such  knowledge  God  iodu'd 
My  sudden  afjprcbentiw*  M'Uioa, 

4.  Feaf. 

Jt  behoveththat  the  world  should  be  held  in 
awe,  not  by  a  vain  surmise,  but  a  true  aptr^ 
bensioit  of  somewhat. which  no  man  may  think 
himself  able  tc*  withstand.  Hmbcr, 

And  he  the  iiiture  evil  shall  no  less 
In  apprebfnficM  than  in  substance  fieeL     JMilfom, 

T  he  apprehension  of  what  was  to  come  from 
an  unknown,  at  least  unacknowledged,  successour 
to  the  crown,  clouded  much  of  that  prosperity. 

ClarendM, 

As  they  have  no  apprehension  of  these  things, 
so  they  need  nc»  comtort  against  them.  TtUoUon, 

ASuti  the  del  di  of  his  nephew'  Caligula ,  Clau- 
Hius  was  in  no  small  apprebemion  ior  his  own 
lite.  Addison, 

5.  Su«pic»onof  romething  to  happen,  or 
.    be  done. 

1  11  note  you  in  ny  book  of  memory, 
And  scourge  you  tc  r  this  apprehension.  Sbaksp, 
That  he  might  t  'ke  away  the  apprehensit^n^ 
that  he  meant  sudde  nly  to  depart,  he  sent  out 
.  orders  which  he  wit  >  sure  would  come  into  the 
enemies  hands,  to  twi  >  or  three  villages,  that  they 
ahouldsend  proportioi  is  of  corninto  fiasinghouse. 

Clarendon, 

h.  Seizure. 

Sec  that  he  be  conveyed  unto  the  Tower : 
And  go  we,brotiiers,  to  the  man  that  took  him. 
To  question  of  1  lis  apprehension,         Sbakspeare, 

7.  The   power  of  seizing,   catching,   or 
holding. 

^  A  lobster  hatli  the  cheely  or  great  claw  of  one 

side  longer  Vha^j  the  other,  but  this  is  not  their 

•  lep,  but  a   pait  of  apprehension  whereby  they 

seize  upon  (hc'x  prey.  £roron*s  Vulgar  Errours, 

AppREHE'*.8  IVE.  adj,  \ftom  apprehend,'] 

X.  Qijick  to  n  nderstatKl. 

-And  gives  c  kicouragement  to  those  who  teach 

such  apprehd.  ?  tive  scnoUrs.  Holder, 

tf  conscieni  e  be  naturally  apprehensive  an^  sa- 

gaciousLCerta  mly  we  should  tiust  and  rely  upoir 

the  reports  ort  *  it.  South. 

a.  Fearful. 

Tht  iohilij.  tMttloftk!8eotmtry,when  I  passed 
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through  it,  wereextretnelytfMfYi&TR/tV  of  seeing 
Lombardy  the  seat  of  war.  Addiiu!, 

They  are  not  at  aU  apprehensive  of  evih  tt  a 
distance,  nor  tormented  with  the  fearful  prospect 
of  what  may  befal  them  hereafter.      TiiUum. 
3.  Perceptive  feeling. 

Thoughts,  my  tormentors,  ann'd  with  deadly 
-_       rtings. 

Mangle  my  <i^r/^««fnwtenderest  paru,  JlfJftw. 
AppiuvHE'nsively.  ad^v.  [from  apprt* 

benu've^l  I"  an  apprehensive  manner. 
AppKEHb^NsivENEss.  «.  j.  [from  fl^/»r^ 
henji'ue,']  The  quality  of  being  appre- 
hensive. 

Whereas  the  vowels  are  much  more  difficult  to 
be  Uught,  you  will  find,  by  falling  upon  thctn 
last,  ereat  help  by  the  apprehentivcntssWxfoAl 
gamed  hi  learning  the  consonants.  Holder, 

APPRJE'NTICE.ff.j.  [^/5^r«»/;,Fr.]  One 
that  is  bound  by  covenant  to  serve  an- 
other man  of  trade,  for  a  certain  term 
of  years,  upon  condition  that  the  artifi- 
cer, or  tradesman,  shall,  in  the  mean 
time,  endeavour  to  instruct  him  in  his 
art  or  mystery.  Cbw^//. 

Love  enjoined  such  diligence,  that  no  appren-^ 
ticey  no,  no  bond  slave,  could  ever  be  more  rea- 
dy, than  that  ^roung  princess  was.  Sidney, 

He  found  him  such  an  apprentiu^  as  knew 
well  enough  how  to  set  up  for  himself.  H^otton, 
^  This  rule  sets  the  painter  at  liberty ;  it  teaches 
him,  that  he  ought  not  to  be  subject  hinuelf  ser- 
vilely, and  be  bound  Hke  an  apprentieo  to  the 
rules  of  his  art.  Diyien**  Ihi/resnty, 

r«?APPRE'NTiCE.  v.  a.  (from  the  nouu.J 
To  put  out  to  a  master  as  an  apprentice. 

Him  portioned  maid8,a)Mrcff//«Vor]&ans blest. 
The  young  who  labour,  and  the  oU  who  rest.  Pop*» 
ApfiiE'NTicEHooD.  «.  J.  [from /rt^r^w- 
tice.]  The  year*  of  an  apprentice's  ser- 
vitude. 

Must  I  not  serve  a  long  apprentkeb^ 
To  foreign  passaeey,  and  in  the  end. 
Having  my  freedom,  boast  of  nothins  else 
But  that  I  was  a  journeyman  to  erief?     Shahp. 
Appre'nticeship.  h,s,  [from  apprcn- 
tke,'\    The  years  which  an  appirntice 
is  to  pass  under  a  master. 

In  every  art,  the  simplest  ^hat  is,  there  is  an 

apprenticeship  necessary,before  itcan be  expected 

.    one  should  work.  I^'gh* 

Many  rushed  into  the  ministry,  aa  being  the 
only  calling  that  they  could  profess  without 
serving  any  apprentueslip.  South, 

To  Appri'zk.  v.  n,  lapprendret  pzTt. 
appris,,  Fr.]  To  inform;  to  give  the 
knowledge  of  any  thing. 
^  He  considers  the  tendency  of  such  a  vutue  or 
vice ;  he  is  well  apprized^  that  the  rcprcaentatioa 
of  some  of^these  things  may  convince  the  un- 
derstanding, andsome  may  terrify  the  conscience. 

It  is  fit  he  be  apprized  of  a  few  things,  that 
may  prevent  his  mistaking.  Cheyne, 

But  if,  apprized  of  the  severe  attack. 
The  country  be  shut  up,  lur'd  by  the  acent. 
On  church  ^ard  drear  Hnhumau  to  relate) 
The  disappointed  prowlers  fall.  Thwmsom, 

To  APERO'ACH.  v.  ft.  la/iprochcr,  Fr.] 
1.  To  draw  near  locally.  / 

'Tis  time  to  look  abou^:  the  powers  of  the 

kingdom  approach  Apace.  /  Sbakspeare. 

We  snjpoM  \J\jis^appr9aebini  toward  Poly- 

phemto  Mnomi. 
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fl.  To  draw  near,  as  time. 

Hark}  I  hear  the  ■ound  of  coichet» 
The  hour  of  atuck  a/fro^hei.  Gay . 

J.  To  make  a  progress  toward,  in  a  figu- 
rative sen6e»  as  mentally. 

He  shall  affroaet  unto  me:  ^or  who  ti  this 
^t  engaged  019  heurt  to  apprtub  unto  me  ? 

Jeremiah, 
To  haye  knowledge  in  all  the  oUects  of  con- 
templation, b  what  the  mind  can  (unrdly  attain 
unto;  the  insunces  are  few  of  those  who  have, 
in  any  measuret  ^prmuhtivaws^  it.     liQtl*. 
4*  To  come  near,  by  natural  aflSnity,  or 
resemblance;  as,  the  cat  apptoa£0€s  to 
the  tiger. 
ToAppro'ach.  v.fl. 

I.  To  bring  near  to.    This  sense  is  rather 
French  than  English. 

This  they  will  nimbly  perform,  if  oMected  to 
the  extremes;  hot  skvwly,  and  not  at  all,  if  a^- 
prtathd  unto  their  roots.  Brown*  Vuhar  Er, 
B|r  plunging  psper  thoroughly  in  weak  spirit 
of  wine,  and  appr^acbwg  it  to  a  candle,  the  spi- 
rituous parts  will  burn,  without  harming  tne 
paper.  Soyle, 

Approacb*d^  and  looking  underneath  the  sun. 
He  saw  proud  Arcite.  JOryJen, 

>.  To  come  near  to. 

He  wa9  an  admirable  poet,  and  thought  even 
to  have  approached  Homer.  temple, 

ArpRo'ACM,  »./.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  The  act  of  drawing  near. 

If  I  could  bid  the  seventh  welcome  with  so 
Kood  a  heart  as  I  can  bid  the  other  five  farewel, 
I  should  be  glad  of  his  approach*.        Sbaitpeare. 

T  is  with  our  souls 
As  with  our  eyes,  that  after  a  long  darkness 
Are  dactled  at  tfa*  approach  dt  sudden  light, 

Denham, 

*.  Access. 

Honour  hath  in  it  the  vantage  ground  to  do 
good;  the 4^^r»a^/(  to  kings  and  principal  per- 
sons; and  we  raising  of  a  man's  own  fortunes. 

BacQn, 
3.  Hostile  advance. 

For  England  bis  a/i»rMt^«j  make  as  fierce 
As  waters  to  the  sucKing  of  a  gulph.       SbaMsp, 
4'  Me^ns  oi  advancing. 

Against  beleagur*d  heav'n  the  giants  mo^e ; 
Hills  pilM  on  hifis,  on  mountains  mountains  lie, 
To  make  their  mad  approatbes  to  the  sky.  Tiry, 
Appro'ach  EB.  n.s,  [from  apMoach^  The 
person  that  approaches  or  draws  near. 
Thou  gav'st  thine  ears,  like  tapsters,  that  bid 
welcome 
To  knaves  and  all  approacbtrt,  Sbahpeare, 

Apprd'achment.  n,i,  [from  a^ /►*&«*/>.] 
The  act  of  coming  near. 

As  for  icp,  it  will  not  concrete  but  in  th*;  af^ 
proaehmemt  oif  theair,  as  w%  have  made  trial  m 
glasses  of  water,  which  will  not  easily  freeze. 

Broxtm, 
Appro  BASTION.  ».  /.  [apprehatio,  Lat.] 
I.  The  act  of  approving,  or  expressing 
himself  pleased  or  satisfied. 
That  not  pastmc,  but 
By  lewned  apprUaHoH  of -my  judges.        Shah. 
a.  The  liking  of  any  thing. 

There  is  no  pontive  law  of  men*  whether  re- 
ceived by  formal  consent,  as  in  councils,  or  by 
secret  apf  rohatiw^  as  in  customs,  but  may  be 
taken  away.  HofiieK 

The  bare  et^prohattott  of  the  worth  and  good- 
ness of  a  thmg,  is  not  properly  the  wiUmg  of 
that  tUac :  vet  men  do  very  commoaly  account 
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5.  Attestation ;  support. 

.    '-  How  .many  now  in  healdi 

Shall  drop  their  blood  in  app.  obation 
Of  what  your  revVcnce  shali  incite  us  to!  Sbak, 
Appro'of.  n,  J.  [from  app) (roe;  ^%  fnof^ 
from  prove. '\    Approbation  ;  commen- 
dation :  a  word  rightly  derived,  but  old. 

O  most  perilous  mouths. 
That  bear  in  them  one  and  tlic  self-same  tongue 
Eitheif  of  condemnation  or  approof!  Sbahpeare, 
To  Ap P a  o'p E  R  A T  K .  i».  /7.  [jJifyroperQy Lat.l 
To  hasten ;  to  set  forward.  Dtct, 

ToAppROPi'nquate.  *v.  n.  \approptnquo^ 
l,at.]  To  draw  night  unto;  to  ap- 
proach. 
T»  AppROPi'nquf.  v.  «.  {appropinqtto^ 
Lat  ]  To  approach ;  to  drawn  near  to. 
A  ludicrous  word. 

The  clotted  bkxxl  within  my  hose. 
That  from  my  wounded  body  flows*. 
With  mortal  crisis  doth  ponend 
My  days  to  appropinque  an  end.  Huilhras,. 
Ap PRo'P R I A  B  L K.  adj'  [from  appropt iate. } 
That  may  be  appropriated  \  that  may 
be  restrained  to  something  particular. 

This  conceit,  applied  unto  the  original  of  man^ 

and  the  beginning  of  the  world,  is  more  justly 

appropriabie  unto  its  end.      Browns  ^"{sf*  Br, 

To  APPROPRIATE,  v.  a,   [appropuer^ 

Fr.  apptoprtoy  low  Lat.] 

1.  To  consign  to  some  particular  use  or 
person. ' 

Things  sanctified  were  thereby  in  such  sort 
appropriated  \xtiXo  God,  as  that  they  might  never 
afterwards  again  be  made  common.         Hooker, 

As  for  this  spot  of  groimd,  this  person,  this 
thing,  I  have  selected  and  appropriated^  \  have 
htclosed  it  to  myself  and  my  own  use :  and  I 
will  endure  no  s^rer,  no  rival,  or  companioit 
in  it.  SotUh, 

Some  they  appropriated  to  tlie  |ods. 
And  some  to  puolick,  sonic  to  private  ends. 

Jioscoittfieon, 
Marks  of  honour  are  appropriated  to  the  ma- 
gistrate, that  he  mit^ht  be  invited  t6  reverence 
himselfl  Atterbury, 

2.  To  claim  or  cxercifie  ;  to  take  to  him- 
self by  an  exclusive  right. 

To  themselves  appropriating 
The  spirit  of  God,  promised  ahke  and  giv  n 
To  all  believers.  Miltom, 

Why  should  people  engross  and  appropriato 
the  common  benefits  of  Hre,  air,  and  water,  to 
tliemselves  ?  VEstrange, 

£very  body  else  has  an  e^ual  ti:Ie  to  it;  ."xud 
therctpre  he  cannot  appropriate^  he  cannot  in- 
close, wiihoutthe  consent  of  all  his  fellow-com- 
moners, all  mankind.  Locke, 

3.  To  make,  peculiar  to  something ;  to 
annex  by  combination. 

He  need  but  be  ^furnished  with  verses  of  sa- 
cred scripture ;  and  hb system,  that  has  Afr^n^r*- 
i^te^them  to  the  orthodoxy  of  his  church,  make# 
th^minimcdiately  irrcfraj^ablc  arguments.  Z.«rif. 

We,  by  degrees^  get  ideas  and  names,  and 
learn  their  appropriated  connection  one  with 
another.  ,  Locke, 

.  In  lawy  to  alienate  a  benefice.    Sec 


Appropriation. 

Before  Richard  11.  it  was  lawful  to  approfri* 
ate  the  whole  liruits  of  a  benefice  to  any  aboey, 
the  house  finding  one  to  serve  the  cure ;  that 
king  redrened  that  horrid  eviL  ^yHfi* 

A  P  P  K  o^p  R I A  T  s .  oi^*.  [from  the  verb.  J  Pe- 
^cdiai;;  conugaed  tg  some  particular^ 
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u<e  or  person ;  belonging  peculiariy. 

He  did  institute  a  band  of  fity  archers,  hj 
the  name  of  yeomen  of  hit  guard  :  and  that  it 
might  be  thought  to  be  rather  a  matter  of  dig- 
nity, than  any  matter  of  difiiden(;e  appnpriaU 
'  to  nis  own  case,  he  made  an  ordinance  not  tem- 
porary, but  to  hold  in  succession  forever.  Bmwu 
The  heathens  themselves  had  an  apprehension 
of  the  necesrity  of  some  appropriate  acts  of  di- 
vine worship.  StillingJUit, 

ATPaopaiA'TioN.  n.  s.  [from  «V/"u/«- 

z.  The  application  of  something  to  a  par- 
ticular purpose. 

The  mmd  ^lould  have  distinct  ideas  of  the 
things,  and  retain  the  pnrticular  name,  with  its 
peauiar  apprtpriatiwi  to  that  idea.  Loch, 

A.  The  claim  of  any  thing  as  peculiar. 
He  doth  nothing  but  ulk  of  his  horse,  and 
make  a  great  aptrppriaiion  to  his  good  parts, 
that  he  can  shoe  nim  himsel£  Slaltpeare. 

3.  The  fixing  a  particular  signification  to^ 
a  word. 

The  name  of  faculty  may,  by  an  appropriatimt 
thtrdisputtf  its  true  seBse,paluatethe  absurdity. 

Locie, 

4.  In  law. 

Appropriation  is  a  severing  of  a  benefice  ec- 
clesustical  to  the  proper  and  perpetual  use  of 
aome  religious  house,  or  dean  and  chapter,  bi- 
ahoprick,  or  college ;  because,  as  persons  ordina- 
rily have  no  right  of  fee  simple,  these,  by  rea- 
son of  their  perpetuity,  are  accounted  owners 
of  the  fee  simple ;  and  therefore  are  called  pro- 
nrietors.  To  an  appropriatioH^^Sttx  the  licence 
obtained  of  the  king  in  chancery,  the  consent  of 
the  diocesan,  patron,  and  incumbent,  are  ne- 
cessary, if  the  church  be  full :  but  if  the  church 
be  void,  the  diocesan  and  the  patron,  upon  the 
king's  licence,  may  conclude.  Coweil, 

A P  P  R  o  P R I  a'to  R .  »,  i .  [from  appropriau,'] 
He  that  is  possessed  of  an  appropriated 
benefice- 

These  approprtatoTs^  by  reason  of  their  perpe- 
tuities, are  accounted  owners  of  the  fee  simple; 
and  therefore  are  called  proprietors.  Aylige,'^ 
Appro' VABLE.  adj,  [from ap^^ rovf^ "J  Tnat 
merits  approbation. 

The  solid  reason,  or  confirmed  experfence,  of 
any  men,  is  very  approvMe  in  what  protession 
soever.  Brrwns  Vulgar  Erreurs. 

Approval,  n,  s,  [from  approve.}  Ap- 
probation :  a  word  rarely  found. 

There  b  a  censor  of  justice  and  manners,  with- 
out vf  hose  approval  no  ccpital  sentences  are  to  be 
executed.  Temple, 

A P  PR  o' V  A N c  E .  ff .  5.  [from  afprovf,']  Ap- 
probation :  a  word  not  much  used. 

A  man  of  his  learning  should  not  so  lighdy 
have  been  carried  away  v^ith  old  wives*  tales 
from  approvance  of  his  own  reason.        Spetuer, 

Should  she  seem 
Scft*ning  the  least  approvance  to  bestow,  ^ 
Their  colours  "burnish,  and,  by  hope  inspirV) 
They  bt'isk  advance.  1%oifuon, 

To  APFKO'VE.  V.  a.  [appron^er^  Vtlap- 
prUo.  Lat.] 
^i.  To  lilsc  ;  to  be  pleased  with. 

There  can  be  notning  possibly  evil  which  God 
approvethy  and  that  he  apprcjetb  much  more 
than  he  doth  command.  Hooker, 

What  power  was  that  whereby  Medea  saw. 
And  well  approv*dznA  praised  the  better  course, 
V^en  her  rebellious  sense  did  so  witiidfaw 
Her  feeble  pow'rs  that  she  punu'd  the  wcrsc? 
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a.  To  express  liking. 

It  is  l<x>ked  upon  as  insolence  for  a  man  to  set 
lip  his  own  opinion  against  that  of  aome  learned 
doctor,  or  otherwise  approved  writer.       Loth, 

3.  To  prove  ;  to  show ;  to  justify. 

Hia  meaning  was  not,  that  Archimedes  could 
simply  innothmg  be  deceived;  but  that  he  had 
in  such  sort  approved  his  skill,  that  he  seemed 
worthy  of  credit  for  ever  after,  in  matters  apper- 
taining to  the  science  he  was  ddlfiil  in.  Hooker, 

In  religion. 
What  damned  errour  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text  I  Sbak* 

I  'm  sorry 
That  he  approves  the  common  liar.  Fame, 
Who  speaju  him  thus  at  Rome.        Sbahpeare, 
Would'st  thoua/);^r««ethy  constancy  ?  Approve 
Furst  thy  obedience.  Milton, 

.   Refer  all  the  actions  of  this  short  life  to  that 
tute  which  will  never  end;  and  this  will  op- 
.    prove  itself  to  be  wisdom  at  the  last,  whatever 
the  worldjudge  of  it  now.  TiiktMo, 

4.  To  experience.    Not  in  use. 

Oh !  *t  is  the  curse  in  love,  and  still  Mrov% 
Whenwomencahnotlove,  where  they 're  belov'd. 

Sbaispeare, 

5.  To  make  or  show  to  be  worthy  of  ap« 
probation. 

The  first  care  and  concern  most  be  Ui  approve 
himself  to  God  by  righteousness,  holiness,  and 
purity.  Pegeri, 

6.  It  has  of  before  the  object,  when  'it 
signifies  to  be  pleased^  but  may  be  used 
without  a  preposition ;  as»  I  apprtfue 
your  letter,  or,  ofyoxn  letter. 

I  shewed  yon  a  piece  of  black  and  white  stuf^ 

just  sent  from  the  dyer ;  which  you  were  pleased 

to  approve  of,  and  be  my  customer  for.    Swfi, 

Approvement.  «.  j.  [from  ^/r^vc.J 

Approbatipn;  liking. 

Ic  is  ceruin  that  at  the  first  you  were  all  of 
my  opinion,  and  that  I  did  nothmg  without  your 
approvement,  Hajvoard, 

A  P  »'R  o'v  E  R .  If.  J.  [from  iipprove.'l 

1.  He  that  approves- 

2.  He  that  makes  trial- 

Their  discipline. 
Now  mingled  with  tlieir  courages,  will  makt 

known 
To  their  approversy  they  are  people  auch 
As  mend  upon  the  worla.  Sbahpeare. 

3*  In  common  law,  one  that,  confessing 
,  felony  of  himself,  appealeth  or'accusetb 
another  one  or  more,  to  -  be  guilty  of 
the  same :  and  he  is  called  so,  becau&e 
he  must  prove  what  he  hath  alleged  ia 
his  appeal.  (.ovfttl. 

Appro'ximate.  fl^\  [from  aJ^  to,  and 
proximuSf  njpar,  Lat.]  Near  to. 

These  receive  a  ^uick  conversion,  containisf 
approximaU  dispositions  untoanimation.  Brovm, 

Appr,oxima'tjoj«.  «.  J.  [frx>m  appfajn- 

f/kite.'] 
I.  Approach  to  any  thin{?. 

Unto  the  latitude  of  Capricorn,  or  the  winter 
solstice,  it  had  been  a  spring }  for,unto  that  po- 
sition, it  had  been  in  a  middle  point,  and  tost 
of  ascent  or  approximation,    Brvwnt  Fnlg^f'*^' 

The  fiery  region  gains  upon  theinferiour  de- 
ments; a  necessary  consequent  of  the  sun'sjra- 
dual  appreximation  towards  the  earth.        HaU" 

Quadrupeds  are  better  pbced  according  to  tlic 
degrees  of  their  approxtmation  to  the  ounuo 
shape.  Gre-xo*!  Af9*n»» 

a.  lu  science^  acontisual  approach  ncartt 
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ttill,  and  ncarar,  to  the  quantity  sought, 
tbougb  perhaps  without  a  po9sibility  of 

.  ever  arriving  at  it  exactly. 

Appu^lsb.  ».  J.  [apftulsui^  Lat.]  The  act 
of  striking  against  any  thing. 

An  hectic  fever  is  the  innate  heat  kindled  in- 
to a  destructive  fire,  through  the  af pulse  of  sa- 
Ihie  streams.   '  JIaroey, 

In  vowels,  the  passage  of  the  mouth  is  open 
and  free,  without  any  uppidte  of  an  organ  of 
speech  to  another;  but  in  all  consonants,  tiiere 
,    is  zn  appuht  of  the  organs.  Holder. 

T«  A'PBicATE,  V.  n,  [apricoTt  Lat.]  To 
bask  in  the  sun.  Die/. 

A P a  I'c  I T  y .  Ji.  i.  [aprkitaSf  Lat.]  Warmth 
<^ the  sun;  sunshine.  Did. 

A'PRiCQT,  or  A'PRicocK.  n,  s.  [from 
amicus,  Lat.  sunny.]  A  kind  of  wall- 
fruit. 

A'PRiL.  If.  s,  [Aprilisy  Lat.  i*w/7,  Fr.] 
The  fourth  month  of  the  year,  January 
counted  first. 

April  b  represented  by  a  young  man  b  ereen, 
with  a  garland  of  myrtle  and  t^wthorn  buds ; 
in  one  hand  primroses  and  riolets,  in  the  other 
the  sign  Taurus.  Pcaebam  on  Drawing, 

Men  are  Jprii  when  they  woo,  December 
when  chey  wed :  Maids  are  May  when  they  are 
maids,  but  die  sky  changes  when  they  are 
whreu    '  Sbaksptare*  As  ymi  lUe  it, 

j^PRON.  ff.  i.  [A  word  of  uncertain  ety- 
mology, but  supposed  by  some  to  be 
•  contracted  from  afore  w<.]     A  cloth 
hung  before,  te  keep  the  other  dre^s 
clean. 
Give  us  gold,  good  Timon:  hastthois  more^— 
Held  up,  you  sluts, 
Your  aprmu  mountant.  Shaijpeare, 

The  nobility  think  scorn  to  go  in  leather 
aprons,  Sbakspeare, 

Kow  m^it  we  see  Falstaff,  and  not  ourselves 
beseen?— Put  on  twoleather  jerkins  and  aprons, 
and  wait  upon  him  at  his  table  as  drawers.  Shai, 
In  these  figures  the  vest  is  gathered  up  before 
th«m,  like  an  a/fwi,  which  you  must  suppose 
fiUedwithfruiu.  AddisM, 

A'PRON.  «.  J.  [in  g:unnery.]  A  piece  of 
lead  which  coveris  the  touch-hole  of  a 
grc^tgun. 
/L'^ttov  of  a  gooic.   The  fat  skin  which 

covers  the  bSlly. 
iL'pttON-MAM.  n^u  [from  apron  and  man^ 
A  man  that  wears  an  apron ;  a  work- 
man ;  a  manual  artificer. 
You  have  made  good  work. 
You  and  your  apron-^nemj  that  stood  so  much 
Upon  the  voice  of  occupation,  and 
The  breath  of  garlick  eaters.  Sbaisptart, 

A>&OMED.  adj.  [from  apfo»*'\  Wearing 
an  apron* 

The  cobleri^rae'^  and  the  parson  gown'd. 

Popt. 
A^PSIS.  n,  s.  apsidii^  plural,  [«4»f 0  ^n 
astronooiy,  it  applied  to  two  points  in 
the  orbits  of  planets,  in  which  they  are 
at  the  greatest  and  the  least  distance  from 
the  sun  or  ^arth.  The  higher  apsis  is 
moreparticularly  denominated  ai>helion^ 
or  apogee ;  the  lower,  perihelion,  or 
perigee.  Cbambert: 

If  Mdiet  revolve  in  ofbiu  that  are  pretty  near 
cirdcf,  ttd  th«  tf^Mw  of  Uitsf  orbiu  bt  fixed^ 
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then  the  centripetal  forces  of  those  bodies  will 
be  reciprocally  as  the  squares  of  the  distances. 

C&eyng, 

APT.  adf.  [aptus^  Lat.] 

1.  Fit. 

Iliis  so  eminent  industry  in  making  proselytes, 
more  of  that  sex  than  of  the  other,  groweth  ; 
for  that  they  are  deemed  apter  to  serve  as  in- 
struments in  the  cause,  ^^^r  tliey  are  through 
4he  eagerness  of  their  affection ;  apter  through 
a  natuial  inclination  unto  piety;  apter  through 
sundry  opportunities,  t^r.  Finally,  aptir 
throuj^  a  smgular  delight  which  they  take  in 

'  giving  very  large  and  particular  intelligence  how- 
all  near  about  them  sund  affected  as  concerning 
the  same  cause.  JHeoJktr, , 

a#  Having  a  tendency  to ;  liable  to. 

Things  natural,  as  long  aa  they  keep  thes» 
forms  which  give  them  their  being,  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  apt  or  inclinable  to  do  otherwise  thaa 
they  do.  Hookerm 

My  vines  and  peaches  on  my  best  south  walla 

'  were  apt  to  have  a  soot  or  smuttiness  upon  their 
leaves  and  fruits.  TempU. 

3.  Inclined  to  ;  led  to  ;  disposed  to. 

You  may  make  her  you  love,  believe  it; 

3hich  I  warrant  she  is  apter  to  do,  than  confess 
vt  does.  Sbakspeare* s  As  you  Hie  it. 

Men  are  apt  to  think  well  of  themselves,  and 
of  their  nation,  of  their  courage  and  strength. 

Temp!e„ 
One  who  has  not  these  lights,  b  a  stranger  to 
.  what  he  reads,  and  apt  to  put  a  wrong  interpret 
U.tion  upon  it.  AdSsiu 

Even  those  who  are  near  the  court  are  e^t  to 
deduct  wrong  consequences,  by  reasoning  upon 
the  motives  of  actions.  SwifU 

What  we  have  always  seen  to  be  done  in  one 
manner,  we  are  eft  to  imagilM  there  was  but; 
that  one  way  to  do.  Bentl*y% 

4;  Ready ;  quick :  as,  ^n.apt  wit. 
I  have  a  heart  as  Utde  apt  as  yoiurs, 
But  yet  a  brain  that  leads  my  use  of  anger 
To  bietter  vantage.  Sbtuspeare, 

5,  Qjialified  for- 

These  brotliers  had  awhile  served  the  king  in 

war,  whereunto  they  were  ovAyapt,        Sidney, 

AH  that  were  strong  and  tf^/ for  war,  even 

them  the  king  of  Babylon  Brought  captive  to 

Babylon.  2  Kings, 

To  Apt.  v,  a,  [at>tOy  Lat.] 
!•  To  suit ;  to  adapt. 

We  need  a  man  that  knows  the  several  graces 
Of  histcry,  and  hoiv  to  apt  their  places ; 
Wlierc  brevity,  where  splendour,  and  where 

height. 
Where  sweetness  is  required, and  where  weiglit. 
JBen  yeuscM, 
In  some  ponds,  opted iox  it  by  nature,  they  be* 
come  pikes.  Walton^ 

a.  To  fit ;  to  qualify ;  to  dispose  ;  to  pre- 
pare. 

The  klni^  is  melancholy, 
Apted  for  any  iU  impressions.    Denhant*  Sophy* 
r©  A'PTATK.  V.  a,  luptaHan,  Lat}    To 
noake  fit. 

To  aptate  a  planet,  is  Costrengthen  the  planet, 
in  position  of  house  and  dignities  to  the  greatest 
aJvanuge,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  desired 
«»<!•  M^iley. 

A'PTiTUDK.  n.  /.  [French.] 
X.  Fitness. 

This  evmces  its  perfect*  ^titade  and  fitneie 
lor  the  end  to.  which  it  ¥ras  amied,  the  planting 
end  nourishing  all  uut  vljtuf  among  men. 

J)i£ay  ^  Piety, 

9«  Twdcncy. 
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In  in  ^rtkm,  t)ie  modiery  besides  die  frof- 
tration  of  her  hopei*  acquires  an  t^t'ttudt  to  mu- 
carry  for  the  future.  Duay  of  Piety, 

3.  Disposition. 

He  that  is  about  children,  thoujd  study  their 

nature  and  aftltudtt^  what  turnc  they  easily  take, 

and  what  becomes  them  |  what  their  native  stock , 

is,  and  what  it  is  fit  for-  ^     I^uke, 

A'PTLY.i:^i/.  [fTOm<a^.l 

I.  PropcHy  ;  with  just  connexion,  orcor* 
reepondence ;  fitly. 

ITiat  part 
'Was  aptlp  fitted,  and  naturally. perform*d.  Shak, 

But  what  the  mass  nutritious  does  divide  ? 
What  makes  them  cptly  to  the  limbs  adhere,  * 
In  youth  increase  them,  and  in  age  repair  ? 

Blackmorii^ 

».  Justly ;  pertinently. 

Irenanis  very  apily  remarks,  that  those  nations 
who  were  not  possest  of  the  gospels,  had  the 
laxne  accounts  oif  our  Saviour,  which  are  in  the 
evangelists.  Add-on, 

3.  Readily ;  acut(fly ;  as,  he  learned  his 
business  very  «^«>«  . 

A-'PT N  E ss.  If .  J.  [from  apt,] 

X. Fitness;  suitableness. 

The  nature  of  every  law  roust  be  judged  ofby 
the  apUuMs  of  things  therein  prescribed,  unto 

'   the  same  end.  Hooktr, 

There  are  antecedent  and  independent  apt" 

imsu  in  things ;  with  respect  to  wnich,  dieyare 

iit  to  be  commanded  or  forbidden.  Norriis  Mh, 

%.  Disposition  to  any  thing :  of  persons. ' 
■  The  noUes^recdvc  so  to  heart  the  banishment 
of  that  worthy  Coriobnus,  that  they  are  in  *a 
right  aptness  to  take  all  power  from  thfe  people. 

Shakifeare: 

3.  Quickness  of  apprehension  ;  readiness 
to  learn.   . 

^  What  should  be  the  apinets  of  birds,  in  com- 
parison of  beasts,  to  imitate  speech,  may  be  en- 
quired. Bjctm, 

4.  Tendency:  of  things. 

Some  seeds  of  goodness  ^ve  him  a  relish  of 

9uch  reflections,'  as  have  an  aptmss  to  improve 

the  mind.  AdHton. 

Ap'tote.  If.  5.   [of  a  and  wW«f.]     A 

noun  which  is  not  declined  with  cases. 

^  lit  QUA.  H.  s.  [Latin.]  Water :  a  word  much  - 

used  in  chymical  writings. 

AQUA  FQRTIS,    [Latin.]    A  corrosive 

liquor  made  b^  distilling  purified  nitre 

with  calcined  vitriol,  or  rectified  oil  of 

vitrioU  in  a  strong  heat :    the  liquor* 

which  rises  in  fumes  red  as  blood,  being 

collected,  is  the  spirit  of  nitre, or  aqua 

jmis ;  which  serves  as  a  menstruum  for 

dissolving  of  silver,  and  all.other  metals, 

except  gold.    But  if  sea  salt,  or  sal  am- 

moniack,  be  added  to  aqua  fvrtis^   it 

commences  afta  regioj  and  will  then 

<jli6solve  no  metal  but  gold.    .  Cbumbers, 

The  dissolving  of  silver  in  ^^a/orib,  and 

^old  tn  aqtia  regia,  and  not  vhe  vtrsat  would 

not  be  difficult  to  know.  Locke, 

4^UA  MARWA^  of  the  Italian  iapidanrs^ 
is  of  a  sea  or  bluish  green.  This  stone 
teems  to  me  to  be  the  beryllus  of  Pliny* 

IffVA  MlKABlllS.  [Latin.]  The  won- 
derful >Vater,  is  prepared  of  cloves,  ga* 
langals,  cubebs^  mace,  cardamomumsi 
AUtmcgSi  ginger,  and  spirit  of  wine. 
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digested  twcnty«four  boors,  tben  di» 
tilled. 

AQUA  REGIA,  or  AQUA  R£GAU5. 
[Lztiti.]  An  acid  water,  so  calkd  be^ 
cause  it  dissolves  gold,  the  king  of  me- 
tals. Its  essential  ingredient  is  com- 
mon 8«a  salt,  the  only  salt  which  will 
operate  pn  gold.  It  is  prepared  by 
mixing  common  sea  salt,  or  sal  ammo- 
niack,  or  the  spirit  of  them,  with  spirit  of 
nitrct  or  common  aqua  foYtis,  Chamber j. 
He  adds  to  his  com^ilex  idea  of  gold,  that  of 
fixedness  or  solubility  m  aatm  rtgia*  Leth. 

AS^A  riTjE.  [Latin.]  U  is  commoniy 
understood  of  what  is  otherwise  called 
brandy,  or  spirit  of  wine,  either  simple 
or  prepared  with  aromaticks.  But  some 
appropriate  the  term  brandy  to  what  ii 
procured  from  wine,  or  the  grape; 
a^a  vitse^  to  that  driwa  after  the  same 
man  ner  fi-om  malt.  Cbambtu, 

I  will  rather  trust  a  Fleming  with  my  butter, 
an  Irishman  with  my  aqua  vit^  bottle,  <»  a  thief 
to  walk  with  my  ambling  gelding,  than  my  wife 
with  herself.  Sbahpeart, 

Aqua'tick.  adj,  [aguaiiaUt  Lat.  from 

aquOf  water.] 
I.  That  inhabits  the  water. 

The  vast  variety  of  worma  found  in  animals, 
as  well  terrestrial  as  aauatlct^  are  taken  into  their 
bodies  by  meats  and  arinks.  Ray  m  the  Creatw. 
Brutes  may  be  considered  as  either  aerial,  ter- 
restrial, aquatkk^  or  amphibious.  AqtsaXlck  ve 
those  whose  constant  abode  is  upon  the  crater. 

a.  That  grows  in  the  water :  applied  to 
.   plants. 

Flags,  and  such  like  aauatuks^  are  best  de- 
stroyed by  draining.        Mortimer's  Hushatidrj. 

A'auATiLE.  abj'  [japiaiiisSf  Lat.]  That 
inhabits  the  water. 

We  behold  many  millions  of  the  amuHIe  01 
water  frog  in  ditches  and  standing  plasnes. 

Broum**  ruigmr  Rrrwrs, 

A'qubduct*  n.  s,  {aqtutductus^  Lat]  A 
conveyance  made  for  carrying  water 
from  one  place  to  another ;  made  on 
pneven  gix)und,  to  preserve  the  level  of 
the  water,  and  convey  it  by  a  canal. 
Some  aqueducts  ai*e  under  ground,  and 
others  above  it,  supported  by  arches. 

Among  the  remains  ot  old  Rome,  the  gnn« 
deur  of  the  commonwealth  shows  itself  cnieflf 
in  temples,  highways,  aqweduets^  walls,  and 
bridges  of  the  city.  AM»m» 

Hither  the  riUs  of  water  are  convey'd 
In.  curious  aqueducts  t  by  nature  laid 
To  carry  «11  the  humour.  BUcbmt, 

A'q,veovs.  adj,  [from  aqtut^  water,  Lat] 
Watery. 

The  vehementfireTe<niisite  to  its  Ainon,  forced 
away  all  the  aquemu  andiiigitive  moiiturc.  i?«f- 

A'«uEousN£ss.  If.  J.  Xfi^imiiasf  Lat] 
Waterishness. 

A^QUTLINE.  adj.  laqui/hnijf  Lat  from 
aqui/af  an  eagle.]  Resembling  an  eagle ; 
when  applied  to  the  nose,  hooked. 
His  nose  was  aqmliney  his  eyes  were  blue. 
Ruddy  hisli;)s,  and  fresh  and  fair  his  hue.  i^' 
Gryps  signifies  vjm$  kind  of  eagle  or  vukuze ; 
from  whence  the  spithet  jrjfac^  £tf  as  beaked  or 
0ftu/in$  nose*  ^r«w«f 
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AQVO^^E.ad/.  [from  aqua,  Lat.]  Watery^ 
having  the  qualities  of  waters.         Bict. 
A  Q. u  o's  I  r  Y . «.  /.  [from  aquose. ]    Watcri - 
ncss.      '  ^'ff' 

A.  R,  aruto  regni;  that  is,  the  year  of  the 
reign:  as,  A,  JR.  G.  -R.  lo.  Annorcgni 
Ceorg/i  r^is  'vlgeiimo^  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  the  reign  of  king  George. 
A'a  A B  L  K.  arij,  [from  aro^  Lat.  to  plough.] 
Fit  for  the  ploUgh ;  fit  for  tillage ;  pro-, 
diirtivc  of  com. 

His  eyes  he  open'd,  and  beheld  a  lipid, 
Part  arablft  and  tilth;  whereon  were  sheavci 
New  reap'd.  MUtom, 

*Tn  good  for  armhU,  a  glebe  that  asks 
Tough  teams  of  oien,  and  laborious  tasks.  Drjd, 
Having  but  very  little  arahie  land,  they  are 
forced  to  fetdi  all  their  com  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. •  ,AdtlhoM, 
ARACHNOTDES.    n.  s,    [from  «g^%»n. 

a  spider,  and  «i7^,,form.J 
1.  OiTc  of  the  tunicks  of  the  eye,  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  cobweb. 

As  to  the  tunicks  of  the  eye,  many  things 
might  be  taken  notice  of;  the  prodigious  fine- 
ness of  the  aracbnmdet^  the  acute  sense  of  the  re- 
tina. Derham, 
a.  It  is  also  a  fine  thin  transparent  mem- 
brane, which,  lying  between  the  dura 
and  the  pia  miter,  is  supposed  to  in- 
vest the  whole  substance  of  the  brain. 

Cbamben^ 
AR/ZIGNEE.  ft.  s.  [French.]  A  term  in 
fortification,  which  sometimes  denotes 
a  branch,  return,  or  gallery  of  a  mine. 

Vi£t. 

Ara'j^ious.  tf<^f.  [from  araitea^  Lat.    a 
cobweb.])    Resembling  a  cobweb. 

The  cunous  araff<«vi  membrane  of  the  eye' 
coostringeth  and  dilateth  it,  and  so  varieth  Us 
focus.  Dttbam» 

AitA'iioN-  aJj,  laraiiof  Lat.]  The  act 

•or  practice  of  ploughing. 
Ara'tory.    €uij.    [from  arof  Latin,  to 

plough.]    That  contributes  to  tillage. 

Viet. 
A'r  BALisT.  *f.  J.  [from  urr ii/,  a  bow,  and 

buOsta^  a»  engine  to  throw  stones.]  A 

crossbow. 
It  is  reported  by  William  Brito,  that  the  ar- 

cubalista,  or  arhaiut,  was  first  shewed  to  the 

French  by  our  king  Richard  the  6rst,  who  was 

shortly  aner  slain  by  a  quarrel  thereof.  Camd§H. 
ARBITER. «. J.  [Lat.l 
I.  A  judge  appointed  by  the  parties,  to 

whose  determination  they  voluntarily 

eubmit. 
He  woukL  put  himself  into  the  king's  hands, 

and  make  him  «rAc<^  of  the  peace.     ^    Ba£om* 
ft«  One  who  has  the  power  of  decision  or 

regulatioD :  a  jqdge. 

Next  him,  high  mrkitr^ 

Chance  governs  aU.  MIUm. 

His  majesty,  in  this  great  conjuncture,  seems 

to  be  generally  ^owea  for  the  sole  arSHer  of  the 

s^n  of  CluisceiHlom.  .   "    *Ttmptt. 

A'r  b  I t  k  a  b  l  e .  adj.  [^m  ar&itrort  Lat.] 

Arbitrary  J  depending  upon  the  will. 
The  ordinary  revenue  of  a  parsonage  is  in  land 

caDcd  the  glebe ;  in  tythe,  a  set  part  dTour  go<lds 

rendered  to  God ;  in  other  offerings  bestowed 

upon  God  by  the  people,  eith«  ia  fu«h  «r^«» 
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^/r  proportion  as  their  own  deirotion  moveth 
them,  or  as  the  laws  or  customs  of  particular 
places  do  require  them.  Sptimaa, 

Arbi'iramemt.  n.  j.  [from  arhitroTf 
Lat.]  Will ;  determination ;  choice* 
This  should  be  \vrittcn  arbitremenU 

Stand  fast !  to  stand  or  fall. 
Free  in  thine  own  arbitrartent  it  stands ; 
Ipertett  within,  no  out^vard  aid  require, 
And  all  temptation  to  tiMiisgress  repel.  Milton. 
A'.*B1TRAKILY.  adv.  [from  arbitrary,] 
With  no  Other  rule  than  the  will  j   de- 
spot icall y  \  absolu  i  c  1  y . 

He  governed  arbitrarily^  he  was  expelled* 
and  pane  to  the  deserved  end  of  all  tyranu. 

Drydtm.. 
Arbitra^rious.  adj,  [from  arbttrarius, 
Lat.]     Arbitrary ;   depending  on   the 
will. 

Theseare  standing  and  irrepealable  truths,soch 
as  have  no  precarious  existence,  or  arlitraritts. 
dependence  upon  any  \«'iU  pr  understandij^ 
wlatMever.  Nerris* 

Arbitra'riously.  adv.  {from  arbitral 
rhtu.']  Arbitrarily;  according  to  mere 
will  and  pleasure. 

Where  words  are  imposed  ariitrarutu/y^  dia* 
torted  from  their  cammon  use,  the  mind  must  be 
led  into  misprision.  Gtam^le,. 

A^RBiTKARY.  ar/j,  [arbitranuf\   Lat.] 
X.  Despotick  ;    absolute ;    bound  by  no 
law;    following  the  will  without  re- 
straint.   It  is  applied  both  to^  persons 
and  things. 

In  vain  the  Tvrian  queen  resigns  her  lifi» 
For  the  chaste  glory  of  a  virtuous  wife. 
If  lybg  bards  may  false  amours  rcliearse, 
And  blast  her  name  with  ariZ/r^ry  verse.  WahS-» 
*  Their  regal  tyrants  shall  with  blushes  hide 
Their  little  lusts  atarhitran  jwide. 
Nor  bear  to  see  theit  vassals  tied.  PrUr% 

ft.  Depending  on  no  rule  ;  capricious. 
It  may  be  perceived,  wtdi  what  insecurity  we 
ascribe  effects  depending  on  the  natural  period  of 
time,  unto  arbitrary  calculations,  and  such  as 
vary  at  pleasure.         Brwvut  Vulgar  Mrrnwu 
To  A'R  BIT  RAT  e.  v.  a.  [arbitrorf  Lai. J, 
r.  To  decide :  to'determine. 

This  might  have  been  prevented  and  mad)» 
whole, 
With  very  easy  arguments  of  love, 
Which  qow  the  manage  of  two  kingdoms  mast 
With  fearful  bloody  issue  arbitral.  Sbabipeare% 

a.  Tn  judge  of. 

Yet  where  an  equal  poise  of  hope  and  fcav 
Does  arbitratt  th*  event,  my  nature  is 
That  1  incline  to  hope  rather  than  fear.  Mili9it^ 
7<?  A'r  BIT  RATE,  v.n.  To  give  judgment. 
It  did  arbitrate  upon  the  several  reporu  of 
tense,  not  like  a  drowsy  judge,  onl^  hearing 
but  also  directing  their  verdict*  5#v/3, 

A'r b  1  tr  a ri .s  ess.  a.  /.  [from  arbitrary.'} 
Dcspoticalness ;  tyranny. 

HeUut  by  harshness  of  nature,'  and  arbitrm 
riaeu  of  commands,  u&cs  his  children  like  ser- 
vants, is  what  they  mean  by  a  tyrant.     TLmpl^, 
Arbitra'iion.     n.  /•    [from  arbitrary 
Lat.]  The  determination  of  a  causv*  by 
a  judge  mutually  agreed  on  by  the  par« 
ties  contending. 
Arbitratt  OB.  »•  s.    [fronv  arbitrate.^ 
I.  An  extraordinary  iudge  between  party 
and  paftyi  '(ho9ea  py  th^ir  mutual  con- 
lent*  C9ivJ/. 
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Be  a  good  soldier  or  upright  truttee, 
An  arUtrator  from  corniption  free.        VrytUtu 
a.  A  govemour ;  a  president. 

Though  heav'n  be  shut. 
And  heav'a*s  high  arbitrator  sit  secure 
In  his  own  strength,  this  place  may  be  expos'd. 

Milton, 

3.  He  that  has  the  power  of  prescribing 
to  others  without  liniitor  controul. 

Another  Blenheim  or  RamiUies  will  make  the 
confederates  master  of  their  own  terms,  and  ar^ 
bitratori  of  a  peace.  Additon  on  the  State  of  the  War, 

4,  The  determiner ;  he  that  puts  an  end 
to  any  affair. 

But  now  the  arbitrator  of  despairs, 
Just  death,  kind  umpire  of  man's  miseries, 
With  sweet  enlargement  doth  dismiss  me  hence. 

Sbaksfeare, 
The  end  crowns  all ; 
And  that  old  common  arbitrator^  time, 
Will  one  day  end  it.  Sh^tpemr$. 

ARBi'TRtMfcNT.  «.  J.    [ftx)in    arhitror^ 

Latin.] 
I. Decision;  determination. 

I  know  the  knight  b  incensed  against  you, 
even  to  a  mortal  arbitremaitj  but  nothing  of  the 
circumstance  morow  Sbakspeart, 

We  of  th«  offending  side 
Must  keep  aloof  from  strict  arbUremgnt,   Shah, 
Aid  was  granted,  and  the  quarrel  brought  to 
the  orbHremint  of  the  sword.  /  JSayxoard. 

a.  Compromise. 

Lukewarm  persons  think  they  may  accommo- 
date points  of  religion  by  middle  ways,  and 
witty  reconcilements ;  as  if  they  would  make 
an  arbitrement  between  God  and  man.       Baett, 
A' AHOKKKY,  adj.  larborarimytAW]  Be- 
longing to  a  tree.  Diet, 
.  Ar  Bo'REOUs.  adj.  [arBoraut  Lat.'] 
I.  Belon^ng  to  trees ;  constituting  a  tree. 

A  grain  of  mustard  becomes  ar^r«Mj.  Brawn, 
9.  A  term  in  botany,  to  distinguish  such 
funguses  or  mosses  as  grow  upon  trees, 
from  those  that  grow  on  the  ground. 

They  speak  juroperly,  who  make  it  an  arfL 
reotu  excrescence,  or  rather  a  superplant  bred 
of  a  viscous  and  superfluous  lopp,  which  the  tree 
itself  cannot  a^wnulate.  Brovms  Fulfr.Mrrourt, 
A'RBORET.  n,  s,  [arboTilAt.  a  tree,]  A. 
small  tree  or  ohrub. 

No  arboret  with  painted  blossoms  drest. 
And  smelling  sweet,  but  there  it  might  befound. 
To  bud  out  fair,  and  her  sweet  smells  throw  all 
■round.  Fairy  Q^tcm. 

Now  hid,  now  seen, 
Amoi^  thick  woven  arboretj^  and  floi/rs  ' 
lmbroider*d  on  each  bank.  MUim, 

A'ftBORisT.  «.  J.  [arboristtf  Fr.  fr'om 
arhorj  a  tree.]  A  naturalist  who  makes 
trees  his  study. 

The  nature  ot  the  mulberry,  which  the  mrb^ 
rlsti  observe  to  be  long  in  the  oegettinghis  buds ; 
but  the  cold  seasons  Ming  past,  he  shoots  them 
all  out  in  a  night.  Movoti's  VouU  F»riti, 

A^RBOROus. /^/.  [from  arbor^  Lat.]  Be- 
longing to  a  tree. 

From  under  shzdyarborous  roof 
Soon  as  they  forth  were  come  to  open  sight 
Of  day-spring,  and  the  snn.  Milim, 

A^KBOUR.  ff.  J.  [from  tfr^r,  a  tree.]  A 
bower ;  a  place  covered  with  green 
branches  of  trees. 

Nay,  you  shall  see  mine  orchard,  where,  in 
an  arbour^  we  will  eat  a  last  yeiv's  pinpin  of  my 
•wsgraffiiig,  *^  SbaJt^ftare^ 
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Let  us  divide  our  labours :  thou,  where  choictf 
Leads  thee,orwhere  most  needs, whether  to  wiiid 
The  woodbine  round  this  ariovr,  or  direct 
I'hc  clasping  ivy  where  to  cBmb.  Milten, 

For  no5n-day's  heat  are  closer  arbours  made. 
And  for  fresh  ev*ningair,the  op*ner  glade.  Dry, 
Arbour  vine.  h. /.  A  species  of  ^iwi/. 

<u)efd ;  which  sec. 
A'rbuscle.  n,  J.  [arbwcu/ajLaii,^  Any 
little  shrub'  J)ict, 

A'RBVTE,n.j.[arbuttij,  Lat.] 

Arbute  or  strawberry  tree,  grows  common  in 
Ireland.  It  b  difficult  to  be  raued  from  the  seeds, 
l)ut  may  be  propaaited  bytbyers.  It  grows  to 
a  ^goodly  tree,  endures  our  climate,  unless  the 
weather  be  very  $tYex^t  and  makes  beautiful 
hedges.  Mortimer**  Husbandry, 

Rowh  mrbute  slips  into  a  hazel  bough 


Are  on  ingrafted ;  and  good  apples  grow 
Out  a  plain  tree  stock.  May  4  Virgil» 

Arc.  «.  J.  [arcus^  Lat.] 


I.  A  segment ;  a  part  of  a  circle,  not 
more  thaft  a  semicircle. 

Their  segments,  or  arcs^  for  the  most  part 
exceeded  not  the  third  part  of  a  circle. 

NewPm^i  Ojoieks. 
%.  An  areb. 

Load  some  vain  church  withold  theatridt stare. 
Turn  ares  of  triumph  to  a  garden  gate.       Pope. 
.Arca'de.  n,  J.  [French.]  A  continued 
arch ;  a  walk  arched  over. 

Or  call  the  winds  through  long  «midb  to  roar. 

Proud  to  catch  cold  at  a  Venetian  door.    Pope, 

ARCA'NUM,  n.  s.  in  the  plural  arcana. 

[Latin.]   A  secret- 
ARCH,  n,  J,  [arctijf  Lat.] 
z.  Part  of  a  circle,  not  more  than  the 
half. 

The  mind  perceives,  that  an  arcb  of  a  drcle 

is  less  than  the  whole  circle,  asdearl/'asitdoes 

the  idea  of  a  circle.  Loebe, 

a*  A  building  open   below  and   closed 

above,  standing  by  the  form  of  its  own 

curve,  used  for  bridges,  and  other  works. 

Ne'er  through  an  areb  so  hurried  the  blown 

tide, 

,As  the  recomforted  through  the  gates.     Sbabr. 

Let  Rome  in  Tiber  melt,  and  the  wide  ar^b 

Of  the  rais'd  empire  fall!  here  is  mv  space. 

ibahftare^ 
The  royal  squadron  marches: 
Erect  triumphal  arcbet.  brydem*t  Albiom, 

3.  The  sky,  or  vault  of  heaven. 
Hath  natnre  given  them  eyes 

To  see  this  vaulted  areb,  and  the  rich  cope 
Of  sea  and  land  ?  Sba/bpeare^ 

4.  [from  -ex^O    A  chief.    Obsolete. 
The  noble  duke  my  master, 

My  worthy  areb  and  patron,  comes  to-night. 
Sbakgpeart. 
To  Arch.  'u.  a.  \araio^1a!L\ 
X.  To  build  arches. 

The  nations  of  the  field  and  wood 
Build  on  the  wave,  or  areb  beneath  the  sand. 

Pope. 
a.  To  cover  with  arches. 

Gates  of  monarchs 
Are  areb*d  so  high,  that  giants  may  get  through. 

Sbakspeart. 
The  proud  river  which  makea  her  bed  at  her 
feet,  is  arcbed  over  with  such  a  curious  pile  cf 
stones,  that  considering  the  rapid  course  of  the 
deep  stream  that  roars  under  it,  it  may  well  take 
place  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Howti* 
3.  To  form  into  arches. 

Fine  devices  dSanbing  water  witfaovt  q>iUiiE^ 
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tnd  tbakii^  it  riie  in  leveral  forms  of  feathen 
uiui  drioking  gUssei,  be  oretty  things  to  look  on, 
but  nothing  to  health  and  sweetness.        MatoMm 
Akch.  fli^'.  [from  ^ex^^*,  chief.] 
t.  Chief;  of  the  first  class. 

The  t]rrannous  and  bloody  act  is  done ; 
The  most  arch  deed  of  piteous  massacre, 
That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of.  Sbaispeare* 

Inhere  is  sprung  up 
An  heretlck,an  areb  one,  Cranmer.  Sbakspeare, 
2<  Waggish;    mirthfiil;    triflingly    mis- 
chievous. This  signification  it  seems  to 
have  gaioedy  by  Dcing  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  boy  most  remarkable  for 
his  pranks;  as,  the  arcb  rogue;  unless 
it  be  derived  from  Arcbyy  the  name  of 
the  .jester  to  Charles  i. 
£ugenio  set  out  from  the  university;  he  had 
the  reputation  of  ao  arcb  lad  at  school.     S-wift, 
AfiCH,in  composition,  signifies  chief, or  of 
the  first  class  [from  ^;x®;i  or  ^5x0  as 
arcbangely  arcbb'ubop.  It  is  pronounced 
variouSy  with  regard  to  the  cb^  which 
bcibre  a  consonant  sound  as  in  cbeese^  as 
arcbdeaem;  before  a  vowel  likt  ky  as 
arebangel, 
AiCHA^NGEL.   fr.  J.  [arebangelusf  Lat.] 
One  of  the  higlicst  order  of  angels. 

His  form  had  yet  not  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appear'd 
i^essthanar^Aoxrpr/ruin'd,  and  th  excess 
Ot  glory  ohscur'd.  MiltM* 

lis  lure  th*  ardaMjrel*s  trump  I  hear, 
l^ature's  great  pas  jing-bell,  the  only  call 
Of  God's  that  will  be  neard  by  all.         N»rru, 
Archa^ngel.  m,  s.   [lamium^  Lat.]    A 

plant,  called  al  so  deadnettle. 
Arc  HANG  E^Licx.  adj.  [from  arebangel.] 
Belonging  to  archangels. 

He  ceas*d,  and  tii*  arcbangelick  pow'r  prepared 
For  swtft  descent ;   with  him  the  cohort  br»ht 
Of  watchful  cherulum.  jMiltotu 

AicHBt^ACON.  m  J.  \ftom  arch  and 
heaton^l  The  cliicf  place  of  prospect,  or 
of  signal. 

Vou  shall  win  thie  top  of  the  Cornish  arehbe^ 
tM  Hainborough,  -whicn  may  for  prospect  com- 
pare with  Rama  in  Palestina.  Carrw, 
AxcHBi'sHOP.  «.  J.  [from  arcb  and  bi- 
shop,'] A  bishop  of  the  first  class,  who 
superintends  the  conduct  of  other  bi- 
shops his  suffragans. 

Cranmer  is  return'd  with  welcontte, 
Install'd  lord  arcbhubcp  of  Canterbury.      Sbaks. 
Th%  arcbbisbef^ns  the  known  architect  oftliis 
nevfabrick.  CUtsndon* 

AacHBi'sHOPRiCK.  ».  s.  [from  arch- 
b'ubof.  ]  The  state  or  j  urisdiction  of  an 
archbi^op. 

T  is  the  cardinal ; 
And  merely  to  reveneehim  on  the  emperor. 
For  not  bestowing  on  hun,  at  his  asking. 
The  arebbuboprki  of  Toledo,  this  is  ■purpos'd. 

Sbaitpcare, 

This  excellent  man,  from  the  time  of  his  pro- 

inotkMi  to  the  artbbubapricb,   underwent  the 

ehvy  fiid  nuCUce  cf  D&en  who  agreed  in  nothing 

else.  Clarendon, 

Archc HAUNTER.  ».  /.  [fit)ra  arcb  and 

ebanterSi    Tbc  chirf  chanter. 
ARCHDE'ACoir. ».  /.  larcbidiacomuf  Lat.J 

One  that  luppU^rtiM  ^ibop'l  IgUi^  4H^ 
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office  in  such  matters  as  do  belong^  to 
the  episcopal  function;  The  law  stylei 
him  the  bishop's  vicar,  or  vicegerent. 

^y^^fff^**  ^arergon'. 
Lest  negligence  might  foist  in  abuses,  aritfr^jfra 
ieatom  was  appointed  to  take  account  of  their 
doings.  Carnti^s  Survey^ 

Ar  c  H  D  e'a c  o  N  R  Y .  «.  J.  [arcbtdiaconatujf 
Lat.]  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  an 
archdeacon. 

It  oweth  subjection  to  thg  ihetropotitaa  of 
Canterbury,  and  hath  one  only  arcbdeaconry. 

Caret's  Sur^gy^ 

Archde'aconshtp.  n,  j,\SvQm  arcbdea- 

eon,']  The  oflSce  of  an  archdeacon. 
ArChdu'ke,  «.  J.  [from  arcbiduxy  Lat.] 
A  title  given  to  some  sovereign  princes^ 
as  of  Austria  and  Tuscany. 

Philip  archduke  of  Austria,  during  -his  voyage 
from  the  Netherlands  towards  Spain,  was  wea^ 
ther-driven  into  Weymouth.  Carets Surveyi 
Archdu'chess.  «.  J.  [from  arcb  and 
duebeU"']  A  title  given  to  the  sister  or 
daughter  of  the  archduke  of  Austria,  or 
to  the  wife  of  an  archduke  of  Tuscany; 
Arch^ilo'sopheii.  n.  j.  [from  arrA 
and  pbilojopberJ]    Chief  philosopher. 

It  is  no  improbable  opinion  therefore,  whidx 
the  arcb-pbiUfpber  was  of,  that  the  chiefest  per- 
son in  every  household  was  always  as  it  were  s 
king.  Hdoker. 

Akchpre'late.  n,  s,  [from  areb  and 
pre/ate']     Chief  prelate. 

May  we  not  wonder,  that  a  man  of  St.  Basil's 
authority  and  quality,  and  arcb^relate  in  the 
house  otGod,  should  have  hia  name  far  and 
wide  called  in  question  i  Hooter, 

Archpre'sbyteh,  ».  J.  [from  arcb  and 
presbyter  J]     Chief  presbyter. 

As  simply  deacons  are  in  subjection  (o  presby-* 
ters,  according  to  the  canon  law ;  so  are  also  pres- 
bj^ers  and  arcb-presbyierx  in  subjection  to  thes% 
archdeacons.  Ayiiffes  Parergun^ 

A  R  c  H  p  R  i'e  s  T . «.  J .  [from  arcb  and/ri^ j/^] 
Chiefpriest. 

The  word  decanus  was  extended  to  an  ecdft^ 
ttastical  dignit)',  which  included  the  arcthfriats* 
Ayliffe*i  Parergam 
Arch  a ro lo'g  ick.  adj,  [from  arebaiolo' 
gy.*]  Relating  to  a  discourse  on  antiquity. 
Archaio'logy.   n.  /.   [from  i^Xf*^* 
ancient,    and  xoy(^',  a  discourse?!    Ji, 
discourse  on  antiquity. 
A'rchaism,   n,  J,  fijx^mtrjxic]  An  aa« 
cicnt  phrase,  or  mode  of  expression.. 
I  shall  never  use  arcbaismjj]\kemi\toXLfratft, 
A^RCUEo.  participial  adj,  [from  1o  arcbJ^ 
Bent  in  the  form  of  an  arch. 

I  sec  how  thine  eye  would  emulate  the  diai* 
moiid  ;  thou  hast  the  right  aribed  bent  of  tht 
brow.  Sbaktpeart* 

Let  the  arched  knife. 
Well  sharpeoM,  now  assail  the  spreading  shades 
Of  vcgeubles.  FbHips, 

A^RCHER.  //.  J,  [arcberf  Fr.  from  arcusp 
Lat.  a  bow.]    He  that  shoots  with  » 
bow ;  he  that  carries  a  bow  in  battle. 
Draw,  artberti  draw  your  arrows  to  the  head. 
^        SbaJktptare. 
This  Cupid  is  no  longer  an  ofcben  his  glory 
l^b^  fuis>  for  w«  are  the  only  love-gods. 

Sbabtpmre* 
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*rhou  fre<iuent  bring*st  the  smitten  tleer  % 
For  seldom,  archer t  say,  thy  arrows  err.  Prior. 
A'ft  c  H  E  R  Y  .«..♦.  [  from  areber. } 
I.  The  use  of  the  bow. 

Among  the  English  artillery  archery  chaUengeth 
the  pre-cmineuce,  as  peculiar  to  our  nation. 

Camuien» 

.»•  The  act  of  shooting  with  tfic  bow. 
Flower  of  tlus  purple  dye, 
Hit  with  Cupid's  archery^ 
Sink  in  apple  of  his  eye!        Shahfeart. 
3.  The  art  of  an  archer. 

Blest  seraphims  shall  leave  their  quire. 
And  turn  love's  soldiers  upon  thee. 
To  exercise  their  archery,  Cratbtne* 

Say  firom  what  golden  quhrers  of  the  sky 
Do  an  thy  winged  arrows  fly  ? 
Swiftness  and  power  by  birth  are  thine. 
.    T  is,  I  believe,  this  archery  to  shew. 
That  so  much  cost  in  colours  thou 
And  skill  in  f>ainting  dost  bestow 
Upon  thy  ancient  arms,  the  gawdy  heavenly  bow. 

Coxoley* 

A'k  c  h  E s-c o I'RT .  If .  J.  [from  arches  and 
court."]  The  chief  and  most  ancient  con- 
sistory that  belongs  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  for  the  debating  of  spi- 
ritual causes,  so  calledfrom  Bow -church 
in  London,  where  it  is  kept,  whose  top 
is  raised  of  stone  pillars,  built  archqvise. 
The  judge  of  this  court  is  termed  the 
dean  ofthe arches,  or  official  of  theiirf^j- 
eourt :  dean  of  the  arches,  because  with 
this  office  is  commonly  joined  a  peculiar 
jurisdiction  of  thirteen  parishes  in  Lon- 
don, termed  a  deanery,  being  exempted 
from  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  belonging  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  of  which  the  parish  of 
Bow  is  one.  Some  others  say,  that  he 
was  first  called  dean  of  the  arches,  be- 
cause the  official  to  the  archbishop,  the 
dean  of  the  arches,  was  his  substitute  in 
his  court ;  and  by  that  means  the  names 
became  confounded.  The  jurisdiction 
of  this  judge  is  ordinary,  and  extends 
through  the  whole  ptovincc  of  Canter- 
bury J  so  that,  upon  any  appeal,  he 
forthwith,  and  without  any  further  exa- 

.  mination  of  the  cause,  sends  out  hrs  ci-, 
f  ation  to  the  party  appealed,  and  his  in- 
hibition to  the  judge  from  whom  the 
appeal  is  made  CtnuelL 

•A'kchetype.  «.  J.   [arebctypum^  Lat.] 
The  original  of  which  any  resemblance 

^    is  made. 

Our  souls,  though  they  might  have  perceived 

^  images  themselves  by  simple  sense,  yet  it  seems 

Mconceivable,  how  they  nould  apprehend  their 

sribefyPet.  GJanvUIe*t  Scepsis, 

As  a  man,  a  trpe,  are  the  outward  objects  of 

oor  perception,  and  the  outward  archetypes  or 

patterns  or  ouj?  ideas;  so  our  sensations  of  hun* 

gM,.  cold,  are  also  inward  archetypes  or  patterns 

7£  our  ideas.  But  the  notions  or  pictures  of  these 

Chinigs,  as  they  are  in  the  mind)  are  the  .ideas. 

WaUs'^Lf^ici. 

^RCHE'TYPAL.  adj,   iarcbetypm^   Lat.] 

Original ;  being  a  pattern  from  which 

copies  are  made. 

Through  centempktion's  opticks  I  have  seen 
f  lim  who  i&  fuirer  rnitn  the  sons  of  men : 
The  source  of  good,. the  \i^\ar(betypal%Htnit^ 
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ARCHFJVS.  «.  i.  [probably  from  ^ex©*.! 
A  word  by  which  Paracelsus  seems  to 
have  meant  a  power  that  presides  orcr 
the  animal  economy,  distinct  from  the 
rational  soul. 

A  R c  H I  n  I  a'c  o  N  A  L .  adj,  [from arcbidlaco"   ] 

nusy  Lat.  an  archdeacon.]     Belonging 

to  an  archdeacon;   as,  this  offence  ii  ' 

f    liable  to  be  censured  in  an  arcbidiacotial  I 

visitation.  ' 

A  R  c  H I E  p  I'sc  OPAL.  adj.  [from  archiepU'  I 
copusj  Lat  an  archbishop.]  Belonging  I 
to  an  archbishop;  as,  Canterbury  is  1 
an  arcbiep'ucopal  see ;  the  suifragans arc  ' 
subject  to  flrfibM'//jro/tf/jurisdiction.        , 

ATlCHITECT-w.  J.  [arcbitectus^  I^t.]      ' 

I.  A  professor  of  the  art  of  building:. 

Tne  architect's  glory  consists  in  the  dcsignment 
and  idea  of  the  work ;  his  ambition  sliould  be 
to  make  the  form  triump|)i  over  the  matter. 

H^eitoH, 

a.  A  contriver  of  a  building ;  a  builder. 

The  hasty  multitude  ' 

Admiring  enter*d,  ana  the  work  some  praise. 
And  wome  rht  architect  f  his  hand  was  known.      1 
In  heav'n  by  many  a  tow'red  structure  high,        ' 
M'here  sccpterM  angels  held  their  residence. 
And  sat  as  princes.  AiUtom,  j 

3.  The  contriver  or  former  of  any  com- 
pound body.  I 

This  inconvenience  the  divine  arebitect<i[  tht  1 
body  obviated.  Hay  »h  the  Creaiitm, 

4.  The  contriver  of  any  thine.  I 

An  irreligious  Moor, 
Chief  «r<^///rr  and  pknter  of  these  woes.  Shaht  I 
Archite'ctive.    adj,  [from  architect,] 
That  performs  the  works  of  architecture.  1 
How  could  the  bodies  of  many  of  them,  pai-  | 
ticularly  the  last  mentioned,  be  furnished  with 
architective  materials  ?  Berhavts  Fhysico^T^eci, 
Architecto'nick.    adj.  [from  «ex^> 
chief,  and  t^twv,  an  artificer.]     That 
has  the  power  or  skill  of  an  architect ; 
that  can  build  or  form  any  thinjr. 

To  say  that  some  more  fine  part  of  either,  or 
all  the  hypostatical  principle,  is  the  arcjiitect  of 
this  ebborate  structure,  is  to  give  occasion  to  de- 
mand, what  proportion  of  the  tria  prima  a£Ebrd' 
ed  xhh  architt!ctofiici  spirit,  and  what  agent  roai^c 
so  skilful  and  happy  a  mixture.  Boyle. 

Archite'cture.  w.  J.  [architectural 
Lat.] 

1.  The  art  or  science  of  building. 

Architecture  \&  divided  mto.  civil  arthitecture^ 
called  by  y,'zy  of  eminence  architecture  :  military 
architecture,  or  fortification ;  and  naval  ar^l*' 
teciare,  which,  besides  buiUing  of  ships  a:id 
vesseb,  includes  also  ports,  molest  docks,  Is^c. 

Cbamheru 

Our  fathers  next  in  architecture  skilKd 
Cities  for  use,  and  forts  for  safety  build ; 
Then  peaces  and  lofty  domes  ^ose. 
These  for  devotion,  and  for  pleasure  those. 

Btacimore^ 

2.  The  effixt  orperfbrmauceofthe  science 
of  building; 

Theiaanatioo  of  the  irest  earth  being  apiece 
of  divine  architecture,  ascribed  to  a  paniculsr 
providen(^e.  BuruH's  Tb<ct%, 

A'rchitrave.  n,  j.  [from  a^x^,  chief, 
and  trah,  Lat.  a  beam  ;  bt'caHse  it  is 
supposed  to  represent  theprinicipal  beam 
i&  timber  buildings.]    That  part  of  » 
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^lumn,  or  order  of  a  column^  which  KeS 
immediately  upon  the  capital,  and  is 
the  lowest  member  of  the  entablature. 
This  member  is  different  in  the  different 
orders;  and,  in  buildingarf/wfr^i;^  doors 
and  windows,  the  workman  frequently 
follows  his  own  fancy.  The  arch'ttrH'ue 
is  sometimes  called  the  reason  piece,  or 
Toaster  beam,  !n  timber  buildings,  as 
porticos,  cloysters,  life.  In  chimnies  it 
'iscalled  the  mantle-piece ;  and  over  jams 
of  doors,  and  lintels  of  windows,  hy- 
perthyron.  Builder* j  Diet. 

The  inateriab  bid  over  this  pillar  were  of 
wood;  throogh  the  ligfatoess  whereof  the  arcbi- 
travt  could  not  sufier,  nor  the  column  itself,  be- 
ing so  substantial.  IVotton's  Architecture. 

Westward  a  potn|>ous  frontispiece  appear *d, 
On  Dorick  pillars  of  white  marble  rear'd, 
Crown'd  with  an  architrave  of  antique  mold, 
Andsculpcure  risingon  the  roughen'd  gold.  Pope. 
A'^RC HIVES.    0.    J.   withota  a  singular • 
l^arcMva,  Lat,*] .  The  places  where  rc- 
cofds  or  ancient  writings  are  kept.    It 
is  perhaps  sometimes  used  for  the  writ- 
ings themselves. 

Though  we  think  our  words  vani^  with  the 
breath  th.it  utters  them,  yet  they  become  records 
in  God's  court,  and  are  laid  up  in  his  archives^ 
as  witnesses  either  for  or  against  us. 

G»vernmeni  of  the  Tongue. 

I  shall  now  only  look  a  little  into  the  Mosaic 

vre6iv€Si  to  obserre  what  they  furnish  us  with 

upon  this  subject.  fVoodwarJ. 

A'rchwise.  aiiv.  [from  arcb  aind  <wije.'i 

In  the  form  6f  an  arch. 

The  court  of  arches,  so  called  ah  arcuata  ec 

•Usiay  or  from  Bow-church,  by  reason  of  the 

steeple  or  cbchier  thereof,  raised  at  the  top  with 

stooe  pillars,  in  fasliiou  oi'a  bow  1  ent  archxvhe, 

A'jl'ijfes  Parergon. 

Arci'tenent.  aelj.  [aratenensy  Lat.] 
Bow -bearing.  Diet, 

ARCTA'Tioy.  n.  /.  [from  aretOy  to  strait- 
en.] Straitening ;  confinement  to  a  nar- 
rower compass. 

A'Kcri.  K.  aJj.  [from  ^f*^^y  the  north- 
cm  constellation.]  Northern ;  lying 
iinder  the  Arctos,  or  bear.    See  Ak- 

TICK. 

Ever-during  snows,  perpetual  shades 
Of  darkness  would  congeal  their  livid  Mood, 
Did  not  the  aretiek  tract  sf)ont;^neou9  yield 
A  cheering  purple  berry  big  with  wme.  PhUipt, 
A'iiCTicii  Circle.    The  circle  at  which 

the  northern  frigid  zone  begins. 
A'RCUATE.  adj.  [arcttatUsy  Lat.]    Bent 
in  the  form  of  an  arch. 

The  caustf  of  the  confusion  in  sounds,  and  the 
incoofusion  of  species  visible,  is,  for  that  the  sight 
y^orketh  in  rignt  lines ;  but  sounds,  that  move 
b  obllaue  and  arcuate  lines,  must  needs  encoun- 
ter and  (fisturb  the  one  the  other.  Bacon, 
In  the  gullet,  where  it  perfbrateth  the  midriff*, 
thfe  cuneou^  fibres  ar^  mflected  and  ammU, 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

A'rcuatile.  adj,  [firom arcuate.}  Bent; 
inflected.'  Diet. 

Arcu  a'tion.  If.  /.  [from  arcuate.'] 

I*  The  act  of  bemHng  any  tlung ;  incur- 
vation. 

t*  The  state  of  being  bent ;  corvity,  or 
crookedness* 
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3.  Elri  gardening.]  The  method  of  faifmig 
by  layers  such  trees  as  cannot  be  raised 
from  seed,  or  that  bear  no  seed,  as  the 
elm,  lime,  alder,  willow;  and  is  so  called 
from  bending  down  to  the  ground  the 
branches  which  spring  from  the  off-sets 
or  stools  after  they  are  planted. 

Chambers* 

A'RCUATURE.  n.j.  iarcu(ituray\ow  Lat.] 
Thebendingorcurvatureof  ah  arch. /)/>;. 

Arcuba'jlister.  n,  s.  [from  arcusy  a 
bow,  and  balistray  an  engine.]  Across* 
bowman. 

^  King  John  was  espied  by  a  virj'  %Qod  arcuha" 
lister^  vrtio  said,  that  he  would  soon  dispatch  thtf 
cruel  tyrant.  Ood  forbid,  vile  rarlet,  quoth 
the  carl,  that  we  should  procure  the  death  of 
the  holy  one  of  God.  Camden's  Remu'wt. 

Ard.  [Saxon.]  Signifies  natural  disposi- 
tion ;  as,  Goddardy  is  a  divine  t  *mper ; 
Reinardy  a  sincere  temper;  Giffardy  a 
bountiful  and  liberal  disposition ;  Bef^ 
ftardy  filial  affection.  Gibson^  Camden* 
A'r  d  e  n  c  y  .  ».  j.  [from  ardtnt.']  Ardour ; 
eagerness ;  wprmth  of  affection. 

Accepted  our  prayers  shall  be,  if  qualincd 
with  humility,  and  ardency y  and  perseverance, 
SO  far  as  concerns  the  end  immediate  to  thtrn. 
Hammond" t  Practit^l  C^it.\!j'ihn, 
The  Ineffable  happiness  of  our  dear  Keaconi- 
eV  must  needs  bring  an  increase  to  ours,  commen- 
surate to  the  ardency  of  our  love  for  him.  JL  y!e. 
A'RDENT.  adj.  lardensy  Lat.  burning.} 
i.  Hot ;  burning  ;  fiery. 

Chymists  observe,  that  \iBgetablei5,  as  laven- 
der, rue,  marj<>ram,  '^c,  distilled  brfuitf  fer- 
mentation, yield  oils,  v.i'^hout*  nny  blinking 
spirits;  but,  after  fermentatinn,  y-cki  arJ.nt  spi- 
rits v.'idicut  oils;  which  shew?,  tli:*t  their  *>il 
is,  by  fermentation,  converted  into  spirit. 

Ki  zL'ions  Opticks.  ' 

a.  Fierce;  vehement;  having  the  appear- 
ance or  quality  of  fire. 

A  knight  of  swarthy  fijce 
Hieh  on  a  colj-black  steed  pursued  the  chare 
With  flashing  flimes  his  ardant  eyes  were  dii'd. 

JJrydm, 

3.  Passionate ;  affectionate :  used  generally 
of  desrre.  .        . 

Another  nympJi  with  fatal  pow'r  may  rise. 
To  damp  the  sinxing  "oeanis  of  Carlia's  eyes; 
With  haughty  pride  may  hear  her  charms  confert, 
Apd  scorn  the  ardent  vows  tliat  I  have  blest. 

Prior. 
A^RDENTLY*  ad^^.  [from  ardent. J  £ager- 
ly ;  affectionately. 

With  true  zeal  may  our  hearts  be  most  ardently 
inflamed  to  our  religion.  Sprat's  Sermons, 

A'«<DOUR^  n.  s,  [ardory  Lat-  heat.] 
I*  Herat. 

Joy,  like  a  ray  of  the  shti,  reflects  with  a 

greater  ardour  and  quickness,  when  it  rebounds 

upon  ft  man  fh>m  the  breast  of  his  friend.  South. 

2.  Heat  of  affection ;   as,   love»   desire^ 

courage. 

The  soYdioirs  shout  aroundwith  Reifrous  rage; 
He  prais'd  their  ardour^  inly  pleas  d  xo  see 
Hi.9  host.  ^  ;  Dryden. 

Unmov'd  the  mind  of  Ithacus  reitnln'd. 
And  the  vain  ardours  of  our  love  restraint.  Pope. 
3.'  The  person  ardent  or  feright,    Thia  i* 
•!)K-  a«ed  by  Milton.  , 
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Kor  delayed  the  wmged  saint; 
Aftti  his  charge  received ;  out  from  anSonc 
Thousand  celestial  arifours^  where  he  stood 
Veil'd  with  his  gorgeous  wings,  up-springing 

light, 
^lew  thro'  the  midst  of  heav'n.    Paradise  Lost, 
Aabu'iT  V.  «.  J,  [flrom  arduous, '\  Height ; 
difficulty.  Diet, 

A'RDUOUS.  adj.-  iarduus,  Lat.} 
i.  Lofty ;  hard  to  climb. 

High  6n  Parnassus'  top  her  sons  she  show'd. 
And  pointed  out  (hose  drduout  pa^  they  trod. 

Fopc. 
%.  Difficult. 

It  was  a  means  to  bring  him  up  in  the  school 

of -arts  and  policy,  and  so  to  lit  him  for  that  great 

and  arduous  employment  that  God  desigtied  him 

to.  S9utih 

A'RnuousNEss.   «.  /.    [from  arduous,'] 

Height ;  difficulty. 
Are.  The  third  person  plural  of  the  pre- 
sent tense  of  the  verb  to  be;  as,  young 
men  are  rash,  old  are  cautious. 
A  REf  or  Aiamire,    The  lowest  note  but 
one  in  Gnido's  scale  of  musick. 
Gamut  I  am,  the  ground  of  all  accord^ 
•    Art  to  pleadi Hortensio's  passion ; 
B  mi  Biarics  take  him  for  thy  lord, 
C  fiiut,  that  loves  with  all  affection.  Sbaispeart, 
kfSiEA,n,s,  [Latin.] 
I.  The  surface  contained  between  any 
lines  or  boundaries. 

The  area  of  a  triangle  b  foimd  by  knowioj 
^e  height  and  the  base.  IVattt*  Lo^ti, 

•1.  Any  open  surface,  as  the  floor  of  a 
room  ;  the  open  part  of  a  church ;  the 
^      iracant  part  or  stage  of  an  amphitheatre. 
An  enclosed  place,  as  lists,  or  a  bowl- 
inc-grceti,  or  grass-plot. 

Let  us  conceive  a  floor  or  area  of  goodly 

kngth,  «ith  the  breadth  somewhat  more  than 

4ulf  the  longitude.  JVottM, 

The  Alban  lake  is  of  an  oval  figure,  and,  by 

reason  of  the  high  mountains  that  encompass  it, 

'     looks  like  the  area  of  some  vast  amphitheatre* 

Addison, 
In  areas,  vary'd  with.  Mocaick  art, 
€ome  whirl  the  disk,  and  some  the  jav'lin  dart* 

Foj>t. 

To  Arb'ad,  or  Are'ed.  v.  a,  [a|icban» 

$ax^  to  counsel.]  To  advise ;  to  direct. 

Ktii^ts  and  ladies  gentle  deeds. 
Whose  praises  having  slept  in  silence  bng. 

Me,  all  too  meane,  the  sacred  muse  areeds 
To  blazon  broad.  Fairy  Queen, 

\B\it  itark  what  I  armd  thee  now :  avant, 
t\y  thither  whence  thou  fled'st  f  If  from  diis  hour 
Within  these  haUow'd  limits  thou  appear. 
Back  to  th'  infernal  pit  I  drag  thee  chain'd^ 

Paradise  Los$, 
^RSFA^CTiON.  n,  J.   [are/acio,  Lat   tO 
dry,]    The  state  of  growing  dry ;  the 
act  of  drying. 

From  them,  and  tkexr  motions,  principally 
proceed  arefutmf  and  most  of  the  effects  of  na- 
ture. Baatt, 
Wc  A'RBFY-  w.  a,  {arefacio^  Lat,  io  dry.] 
To  dry ;  to  exhaust  of  moisture. 

Heat  drieth  bodies  that  do  easily  expire,  ar 

I«rchment,  leaves,  rooti,  day,  \^c.  and  so  doth 

time  or  age  turefyi  as  in  the  same  bodies,  IS^c^ 

BaettCs  Natural  History, 

^tENA'CKOUs.  adj,   {arenay  Lat.  sand.] 


ARC 

A  piece  of  the  stone  of  the  same  miiiet»  of  a 
yellowish  brown  colour,  an  arenaceous  friable  sub- 
stance, and  with  some  white  spar  mixed  with  it-r 
Woodward  oa  Fossih" 

Arena'tion.  n.  /.  [from  arena^  I-at. 
sand.]  Is  used  by  some  j^ysicians  for 
a  sort  of  dry  baUi,  when  the  patient 
sits  with  his  teet  upon  hot  sand.     Diet, 

Aren'o^se.  adj,  \irom  arenuf  Lat.] 
Sandy ;  full  of  sand.  Diet, 

Are'nulous.  adj,  [frt)m  arenula^  Lat. 
sand.]  Full  of  small  sand  ;  gravelly. 

Akeo'tjck.  adj,  [o;^«oTi»».]  Efficacious 
in  opening  the  pores ;  attenuant :  ap* 
plied  to  medicines  that  dissolve  viscidi- 
ties, so  that  the  morbifick  matter  may 
be  earned  off  by  sweat,  or  insensible 
perspiration.  Diet, 

Areto'logy.  «,  /.  [from  aV^'n  virtue, 
and  Xf>vy  to  discourse.]  That  part  of 
naoral  philosophy  which  treats  of  virtue, 
its  nature,  and  the  means  of  arriving  at 
it.  Diet. 

A'rgal.  »•  /.  Hard  lees  sticking  to  the 
sides  of  wine  vessels,  more  commonly 
called  tartar.  Diet. 

A'rgent.  adj,  [from  argentum^  Lat. 
silver.] 

X.  The  white  colour  used  in  the  coats  of 
gentlemen,  knights,  and  baronets,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  representation  of  th^ 
metal. 

RmaMoflin^ 
As  swift  as  fiery  lightning  kindled  neir« 
His  argent  eagle,  with  her  silver  w'mgs 
In  field  of  azure,  fair  Erminia  knew.      Fairfax^ 

In  an  argent  field,  the  god  of  war. 
Was  drawn  triumphant  on  his  iron  car.  Drydan, 

%,  Silver ;  bright  like  silver. 

Those  etrgent  fields  more  likely  habitants. 
Translated  saints,  or  middle  spnrits,  hoU, 
Betwixt  th'  angelical  and  human  kind.   MUtwn^ 

Or  ask  of  yonder  argent  fields  above. 
Why  Jove's  satellite»are  less  than  Xove.   Fape, 

Argenta'tion.  n,  s.  [from  argentum, 
Lat.  silver.]  An  ovtrlaying  with  silver. 

Diet, 

A'rgbwtiwe.  adf.iargentin,  Fr.]  Sound- 
ing  like  silver.  Diet, 

A^RCIL.  n.  J,  [argillay  Lat.]  Potters 
clay ;  a  fat  soft  kmd  of  earth,  of  which 
vessels  are  made. 

Argilla'ceous.  adj.  [horn  mrgiLl 
Clayey;  partaking  of  the  natorc  of 
argil ;.  consisting^  o^  argil,  or  pofetera 
cby. 

ARciaLQus.  a4f,  [from  argii,']  Consisr- 
Jne  of  clay ;  clayish :  containing  clay. 

Albu(}uec^ue  derives thkrednessfrom the  sand 
and  argtUaus  earth  at  the  bottom.  Bro-ijcft, 

A'RGosv.  II.  J.  [derived  bv  Pofe  from 
Argoy  the  name  of  Jason  »  ship ;  suj>- 
posed  by  others  to  be  a  vessd  otRagusm 
or  Rd^gosUi  a  MagoaJae,  corrupted.  J  A 
laree  vessel  for  merchandise ;  a  cazrack. 
Your  mind  is  tossing  oh  the  ocean; 

•    fha^  where  your  argosiei  with  portly  sail. 
Like  signiors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  f^ood. 
Do  ovcrpeer  the  petty  tratfickers.     ShaUdfrnrm. 

To  A^GUE.v.n,[flrguo,  Lai.'] 


AUG 

t  know  your  mijesty  has  always  lovM  htr 
So  deiT  in  heart,  not  to  deny  her  what 
A  woman  of  less  place  might  ask  by  law ; 
Scholars  allow'd  Ireely  to  argut  for'her.  Sbahp, 

PtMick  arfruinar  oft  serves  not  only  to  exaspe- 
rate the  minds,  out  to  whet  the  v.  Its  of  here- 
ticks.  Dteay  of  F'utH, 

Aa  idea  of  motion,  not  passing  on,  .would 
perplex  any  one,  who  should  argue  from  such  an 
idea.  Locki, 

f.  To  persuade  by  argument. 

It  is  a  sort  of  poetical  logick  which  I  would 
make  use  of,  to  ar^ue  you  into  a  protection  of 
this  pky.  dengrrues  D.'d.  to  Old  JBbtcb. 

y  To  d:  pute  ;  wiiii  tiiC  particles  wiV/p  or 
against  before  the  opponent,  and  against 
l»ri".>:t  the  thing  opposed. 

\\h\  do  christians,  of  several  persuasions,  so 
£•'.'».  ;:iy  a.  i^ue  agaU'st^e  salvability  of  each  other  ? 
Decay  cf  Piety, 
'  Ht  th  .1  by  often  arguwg against  hisown  sense, 
hn-H-jes  f  «!«•  hoods  on  otlicrs,is  not  far  from  be- 
lie v  ■   •'  n :  I » '.  jlf.  Locke, 
I  lio  not  sec  h(^v/  they  can  argue  tvitb  anv  one 
wirr^ut  setting  down  strict  boundaries.     Locke, 
To  A  '<'  I'L.  f.  a. 

!•  To  prove  any  tliiiiK  by  argument.         -, 
If  the  woTi  j*s  ace  anadealh  bo  ar^tf«/well, 
By  the  svn's  fill,  which  now  townrils  earth  doth 

ber.J. 
Then  we  mi^'^i*:  fear  that  virtue,  since  she  fell 
So  low  as  womati,  should  be  near  her  end. 

Donne, 
ft.  To  debate  any  question  ;  as,  to  argue 

a  caiit^e. 
3.  To  prove,  as  an  argument. 

80  many  laws  argue  so  many  sins 
Among  them  :  how  can  God  with  such  reside  ? 

Milton. 
It  argues  distemper  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of 
the  body,  when  a  man  is  continually  tossing  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  South, 

This  argues  a  virtue  and  disposition  in  those 
ades  of  the  rays,  winch  answers  to  that  virtue 
ind  disposition  of  the  chrysul  Nev't&ns  Optieks, 
4*  To  charge  with,  as  a  crime :  with  of- 
I  have  beaded  guilty  to  all  thoughts  ana  ex- 
pressir.ns  of  mine,  which  can  be  truly  argued  of 
obscenity,  prafaneness>  or  immorality,  and  re- 
tract Cht^m.  Dryden*s  Fables. 
The  accidents  are  not  the  same  which  would 
have  argued  him  of^  servile  copying,  and  total' 
barrenness  of  invention;  yet  the  seas  were  the 
nme.  Drydens  Fables, 
A'&cuER.  II.  s.  [from  argue i\     A  rea- 
Boner ;  a  disputer ;  a  controvertist. 

Men  are  ashamed  to  be  proselytes  to  a  wcrtk 
«r|TBrr,  as  diinking  they  must  part  with  their  re- 
putation as  well  as  their  sin.        Decay  of  Piity, 
Neither  good  christians  nor  good  arguers, 

Atterbury, 

A'acuMENT.  n,  s.  [amimentumy  Lat.J 
I.  A  reason  alleged  ror  or  against  any 
thing. 

We  sometimes  see,  on  our  theatres,  vice  re- 
irarded,  at  least  unpunished ;  yet  it  ought  not  to 
be  aii  argument  agamst  the  art.  Dryden, 

When  any  thing  is  proved  by  as  good  argur 
nenSs  as  that  thing  is  capable  of,  supposing  it 
vere ;  we  ought  not  in  reason  to  make  au^  doubt 
of  the  existence  of  that  thing.  Iillotson, 

Our  author's  two  great  and  only  arguments  to 
prove,  tint  heirs  are  lords  over  their  brethren. 

Locke, 

%  The  snbject  of  any  discourse  or  writing. 
That  she  who  ev'n  but  now  was  your  best 
•bject. 


ARG 

Your  praise's  argument^  balm  of  your  if  e, 
Dearest  and  best.  Shakspeare*s  King  Lear, 

To  the  height  of  this  great  argument 
I  may  assert  eternal  providence. 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.       Milton, 

Sad  task  i  yd  argument^ 
Not  less,  but  more  heroick  than  the  wrath 
Of  stern  Achilles.  Milton^ 

A  much  longer   discourse  my  argument  re- 
quires ;  your  merciful  dii:posltions  a  much  shorter. 
Sprafs  Sermons, 

3.  The  contents  of  any  work  summed  up 
by  way  of  abstract. 

The  argument  of  the  work,  that  is,  its  prin- 
cipal action,  the  oeconomy  and  disposition  n£  it, 
are  the  things  which  distinguish  copies  from  ori- 
ginals. DrydeA^ 

4.  A  controversy. 

This  day,  in  argument  upon  a  case, 
Some  words  there  grew  *twixt  Somerset  and  me. 

Sbahpeare, 

An  argument  that  fell  out  last  night,  where 
each  of  us  fell  in  praise  of  our  country  mi^ 
tresses.  Sbakjpeare*s  Cymbeline, 

If  the  idea  be  not  agreed  on  betwixt  the  speak* 
er  and  hearer,  xk^argumeni  is  not  about  things^ 
but  names.  Locke. 

5.  It  has  sometimes  the  particle  to  before 
the  thing  to  be  proved,  but  gcnersllvyor.' 

The  best  moral  argument  to  pati'^nce,  In  my 
opinion,  is  the  advantage  of  patience  itself. 

Tillotson, 

This,  before  that  revelation  had  enli|htencd 
the  world,  was  the  very  best  argument  fir  a  fu- 
ture state.  Atterbury, 

6.  [Ill  astronomy]  An  arch  by  which 
we  seek  another  unknown  arch,*  propor- 
tional to  the  first.  Clambers- 

A  R  GUM  RENTAL,  odj,  [from  argument.^ 
Belonging  to  argument ;  reasoning. 

AfRicted  sense  thou  kindly  dost  set  free, 
Oppress'd  with  argumenial  tyranny, 
And  routed  reason  finds  a  safe  retreat  in  thee. 

p9pe, 
Arcumenta'tion.   n,  s,  [from   argU' 
ptent,]  Reasoning ;  the  act  of  reason- 
ing. 

Argumentation  b  that  operation  of  the  mind^ 
whereby  we  infer  one  proposition  from  two  or 
more  propositions  premised.  Or  it  is  the  draw- 
ing a  conclusion,  which  before  was  unknown,  or 
doubtful,  from  some  propositions  more  known 
and  evident ;  so  when  we  have  judeed  that  mat- 
ter cannot  think,  and  that  the  mind  of  man  dqth 
think,  we  conclude,  that  therefore  the  mind  of 
man  is  not  matter.  fVaiis*  Logiek, 

I  suppose  it  is  no  ill  topick  of  a/gnmentatiw, 
to  shew  the  prevalence  of  contempt,  by  the 
contrary  influences  of  respect.  South, 

His  thoughts  mu5t  be  masculine,  full  of  argu- 
mentation^ and  that  sufficiendy  warm.     Dryden, 

The  whole  course  of  his  argumentation  comes 

to  (nothings  Addison, 

AviG\jh\h'si:  KTlVfL. atfj.^homargument.l 

1.  Consisting  of   argument;    containing 

argument. 

lliis  omission,  considering  the  hounds  within 
which  the  arg-umentaiive'  part  of  my  discourse 
was  confined,  I  could  not  avoid.  AUorbury, 

%,  Sometimes  with  0/*,  but  rarely. 

Another  thing  argumentative  ^providence,  is 
that  pappous  plumage  growing  upon  the  tops  of 
some  seeds,  whereby  they  are  wafted  with  the 
wind,  and  disseminated  far  and  wide.  Ray^ 

3.  Applied  to  persons,  disputatious  %  dis* 
posed  to  controversy. 


A  E  I 

[arguto^    Ital.  arguliu% 


An  air^ 
Dry; 


A'AcrxE.  adi. 
•  Lat.J  •      •  -^ 
I.  Subtle  ;  witty  ;  sharp. 
».  SbrilU 
A'alH,  n.  s,  [Ital.  in  mnsick.] 

Pong,  or  tune. 
A'rjd  .  odj,  [aridtu,  Lat.  dry.] 
parcned  up. 

My  complexion  u  become  adust,  and  my 
hodyarUy  by  visiting  lands,  jirbuibnoi  and  Popt, 

His  harden'd  fingers  deck  the  gjudy  spring, 
Without  him  summer  were  an  arid  waste. 

Ari'hitv.  ».  J.  [from  ariJ.} 

1,  Dryness ;  siccity. 

•  Salt  taken  in  great  quantities  will  reduce  an 
animal  body  to  the  great  extremity  of  aridity,  or 
dryness.  Arbutbnot  on  AlimeftU, 

2,  In  the  theological  sense^  a  kind  of  in- 
senmbility  in  devotion,  contrary  to  unc- 
tion or  tenderness. 

Strike  my  soul  with  lively  apprehensions  of 
thy  excellencies,  to  bear  up  my  spirit  under  the 
eteitest  aridities  and  dejections,  with  the  de- 
Ughtful  prospect  of  thy  glories.  Norris, 

A'klES.  n.  J,  [Lat.]  The  ram;  one  of 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiack ;  the 
firft  vcnT».l  sign. 

At  lact  from  Aries  rolls  the  bounteous  sun. 
And  the  bright  Bull  recdvcs  him.       Thomson, 

To  Ari'e  i  A  i  F.  v. «.  [«r.V/o,  Lat.] 

J,  To  butt  like  a  ram. 

a»  To  strike  in  imitation  of  the  blows 
which  rams  give  \^ilh  their  heads. 

Arikta'tion.  //.  J.  [from  arUtme.y 

I.  The  act  of  butting  like  a  vam. 

a.  i  he  act  of  battering  with  an  engine 
called  a  ram. 

I'he  strength  of  the  percussion*  wherein  ord- 
nance do  exceed  aU  ahetations  and  ancient  in- 
ventions. '  Bacon* 

3,  The  act  of  striking  or  conflicting  in 
general 

Now  those  heterogeneous  atoms,  by  them- 
selves, hit  so  cxacdy  into  their  proper  rc&ldence, 
in  the  inid&t  of  sucli  tHmuUuary  motions,  and 
arictations  of  other  particles.  Glau-uilie. 

ARWTTA,  n.  j.  [Ital.  in  musick.]     A 

short  air,  song,  or  tune 
ART'-ht.  adv.  [from  a  and  ri^bt'"] 
1.  Rightly  ;  without  mental  errour. 

How  mm  I  lov*d,  and  love  with  all  my  might ; 
So  tlioii^ht  I  eke  of  tiim,  and  thiuk  I  thought 

arigbt.  S/te/fser. 

These  "were  thy  thoughts,  and  thou  cpuld'st 
judge  orr^tjtt 
Till  interest  made  a  jaund'ce  in  thy  sight.  Dryd, 
'I'he  motions  of  tiie  tv^nt^ue  are  so  eas>s  -and 
so  siibde,  that  you  can  haidly  conceive  or  dis- 
tinguish them  aright.  Holdfr, 

a.  Rightly ;  without  crime. 

A  generation  that  set  not  their  heart  aright, 

Fsatms. 
3.  Rightly;  without  failing  of  the   end 
designed. 

Guardian  of  groves,  and  goddess  of  the  night. 

Fair  queen,  he  said,  direct  my  A^ji  aright.  Dry/f, 

Ariola'tion,  or  Hariola'tion.  ».  J. 

l/utriolujf  Lat.  a  soothsayer.]  Soothtey- 

jn;:;  vaticination. 

The  pricff:  of  eHcr  time  deluded  their  appre- 
hrnsjcns  with  ariolaihfit  soothsaying,  and  such 
ubiii^uc  idolatries.  J^rnvn, 
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ARlCysO.  «.  X.  [lul.  in  mtisick.]    The 

movement  of  a  common  air,  song,  or 

tune.  J)icU 

To  Ari'se.  v.  a.  prct.  aror^  partidp. 

arisen,  [from  a  and  rise,'] 
X.  To  mount  upward  as  the  sun. 
He  rose,  and,  looking  up,  beheld  the  skies 
With  purple  blushing,  and  the  day  arise,  Ihji* 
a.  *To  get  up  as  from  sleep,  or  from  rest. 
So  £sdras  arose  up,  and  said  unto  them,  yd 
have  transgressed  the  law.  1  Etdnt, 

How  long  wilt  thou  sleep,  O  sluggard ;  when 
wUt  thou  arise  out  of  thy  sleep  ?         Froverh. 

3.  To  come  into  view,  as  from  obscurity. 

There  shall  arise  false  Christs  and  false  pro- 
phets. M*tt> 

4.  To  revive  from  death. 

Thy  dead  men  shall  live,  together  with  ttiv    i 
body  shall  they  arise  s  awake  and  sing,  ye  th^t 
dwell  in  dust.  Isai^ 

5.  To  proceed,  or  have  its  original. 

They  which  were  scattered  abroad  upon  the 
persecution  that  arosf  about  Stephen,  travelled 
as  <ir  as  Phocnlce.  Adi. 

1  know  nor  what  mischief  may  arise  hereafter    l 
from  the  example  of  such  an  innovadon.  Dryd,  \ 

6.  To  enter  upon  a  new  station ;  to  suc- 
ceed to  power  or  office. 

Another  Mary  then  arose^ 
And  did  rig'rous  laWs  impose.  €«^iUj* 

7.  To  commence  hostility.  , 

And  when  he  arose  against  me,  I  caught  him   | 
by  his  beard,  and  smote  him.  1  SamvA.  ! 

For  the  various  senses  of  this  word,  see 

RlS  E 

ARISTO'CRACY.  n,  s.  [«c'r<^,  greatest, 
and  xaa7«w,  to  govern.]    That  form  of 
government  which  places  the  supreme 
power  in  ^hc  nobles,  without  a  kingt  i 
and  exclusively  of  the  people. 

The  aristocracy  of  Venice  hath  admitted  so 
many  abuses  through  the  degeneracy  rf  tlie 
nobles,  that  the  penod  of  i;s  duration  seems  to 
approach.  Stv^ 

AristoCh  a'tical,^  tf<^*.  [from  arista- 

Aristocra'tick.  \  cvficj'']  Relating 
to  aristocracy  ;  including  a  form  of  go- 
vernment by  the  nobles» 

Ockham  distinguishes,  that  the  papacv,  or 
ecclesiastical  monarchy,  may  be  ^nged  in  an 
extraordinary  maimer,  for  some  time,  into  an 
ariitocraticai  form  of  government.  AyliJ^ 

Aristocr  a'ticalness,«.  J.  [from/Jr/j- 
tocraiicai.]  An  aristocrat ical  state.  Vict. 

Arj'th MANGY. «.  J.  [from  »;«3fX9;,  num- 
ber, and  /^avciJrt,  divination.]  A  fore- 
telling future  events  by  numbers.    Diet. 

A  R I T  H  M  e't  I  c  A  uadj.  lhomantbmetick»] 
According  to  the  rules  or  method  of 
arithmetick. 

The  principles  of  bodies  may  be  infinitely 
small,  not  only  beyi^nd  all  naked  or  assistetl 
sense,  but  beyond  all  arithmetifoJ  oj^ratlon  or 
conception.  Grerv, 

The  squares  of  the  diameters  of  these  rii^cs, 
made  by  any  prismatic  colour,  were  in  arUi* 
tttcticfil  progression,  a$  in  the  fifth  observatic.u. 

Arithme'tically.  adnt,     [from  ari:b- 
metical,']    In  an  arithmetical  manner; 
according  to  the  principles  of  arithme- 
tick. 
Though  the  fifth  put  of  a  sestes  b^ing  a  sim^ 
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pie  fncdon,  and  arithmetically  regular,  it  Is  yet 
no  piopir  part  of  that  measure.         Arhutbnot, 
Aku'hmeti'cian.  «.  J,  Jrom  aritbmc' 
tick  J]  A  master  of  the  art  of  numbers. 
A  man  had  need  be  a  good  arithmetuian,  to 
understapd  this  author's  works.  His  description 
runs  on  like  a  multtpUcation  table.        Additoa, 
ARITHMETICK.  ».  u  [«f'V^,  num- 
ber, and  /i*iTa/tt;,  to  measure.]      The 
science  of  numbers  ;  the  art  of  compu- 
tation. 

On  feir  ground  I  could  beat  forty  of  them ; 
But  now  't  is  odds  beyond  aritbmetiek,       Sbai*  ^ 
The  christian  religion,  accprdingto  the  apostles 
arithaetieiy  hath  but  these  three  parts  of  it ;  so- 
briety, justice,  religion.  TajUr, 
Ark.w.  J.  [flrra,  Lat.  a  chest.} 
I.  A  vessel  to  swinvupon  the  water, usually 
applied  to  that  in  which  Noah  was  prc- 
Btrvcd  from  the  universal  deluge. 

Make  thee  an  art  of  gopher  \vo^  ;  rooms 
sh^It  thou  make  in  the  ari,  and  shalt  pitch  it 
v>'if^,in  and  without.  Gengtu. 

The  one  just  man  alive,  by  his  command, 
Shall  build  a  wond*rous  tfri,  as  thou  beheld'st. 
To  save  himself  and  household,  from  amidst 
A  world  devote  to  uiiivcrsa)  wreck.       Milton, 
«.  The  repository  of  the  cot enant  of  Go4 
with  the  Tews. 

This  coffer  was  of  shittim  wood,  covered 
v'ith  plates  or  leaves  of  gold,  being  two  cubks 
and  a  half  in  length,  a  cubit  and  a  half  wide, 
and  a  cubit  and  a  half  high.  It  had  two  rings 
of  gold  on  each  skle,  through  which  the  staves 
were  put  for  carrying  it.  Upon  the  top  of  it 
was  a  kind  of  gold  crown  all  around  it,  and  two 
cherubim  were  fastened  to  the  cover.  It  con- 
tained the  two  tables  of  stone,  written  by  the 
band  of  God.  Calmet, 

Arm.  n.s,  [eajim,  eoyim.  Sax.] 
«•  The  limb  which  reaches    from    the 
thouldcr  to  the  hand. 

If  I  have  lift  «2p  my  hand  against  the  father- 
len,  when  I  saw  my  nclp  in  the  gate,  then  let 
mine  arm  &11  from  my  shoulder-blade,  and 
mine  arm  be  broken  from  the  bone.  Joh* 

Like  helpless  friends,  who  view  from  shore 
The  lab'ring  ship,  and  hear  the  tempest  roar, 
bo  stood  they  with  their  arms  across.     Dryden, 
1.  The  bough  of  a  tree. 

The  trees  spread  out  their  arm*  to  shade  her 
&ce. 
But  she  oo  elbow  leanU  Sidnry. 

^^'hc^e  the  tall  oak  his  spreading  <irwj  ent>vines. 
And  with  the  beech  a  mutuolshade  combines.  Gay, 
3-  An  inlet  of  water  from  the  sea. 
Full  in  the  center  of  the  sacred  wood. 
An  arm  triseth  of  the  Stygian  flood.      Dryden. 
We  have  yet  seen  but  an  arm  of  this  sea  of 
beauty.  Norriu 

^.  Power ;  might.  In  this  sense  is  used 
the  secular  arm^  &c. 

Cursed  be  the  man  that  tnisteth  m  man,  and 
i^aketh  flesh  his  tfnw,  and  whose  heart  departeth 
trom  the  Lord.  Jeremiah, 

O  God,  thy  arm  ^-as  here  \ 
And  not  to  u«,  but  to  thy  arm  alone. 
Ascribe  we  alL  Shahpeare*  Henry  v. 

Arm's  end.  n.  j.  A  phrase  taken  from 
boxing,  in  which  the  weaker  man  may 
overcome  the  stronger,  if  he  can  keep 
him  from  closing. 

Such  a  one  as  can  keep  him  at  arm*senJyXitta 

never  wish  fox  a  better  companion.         Sidney, 

For  jny  sake  be  comfortable,  hokl  death  awhile 

\\  d«  anm4  tKd,  ShuisptaTK* 
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"tn  the  same  sense  is  used  anns  length. 
To  ARM.  i;.  a,  [armo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  armour  of  defence.  Of 
weapons  of  ofiVncc. 

Aiid  when  Abr.im  heard  that  hisbrother  was 
taken  captive,  he  arme.i  his  trained  servants^ 
born  in  his  own  house,  three  hjudred  and 
eightecUj'^nd  pursued  them  unto  Dan.  Genesis, 

True  conscious  honqur  is  to  feel  no  sin  ; 
He's armV  without  that's  innocent  within.  Fofif, 

2.  To  plate  with  any  thing  that  may  add 
strength. 

Tlieir  wounded  steeds 
Yezk  out  their  onw^  heels  at  tlicir  dead  masters. 

Shaksfeart, 

3.  To  furnish ;  to  fit  up ;  as,  to  arm  a 
loadstone,  is  to  cast?  it  with  iron. 

You  must  arm  your  hook  with  the  line  in  the 
inside  of  it.  IValtons  Angler, 

Having  wasted  the  callus,  I  left  off  those  tents 

and  dressed  it  with  others  <irmr</ with  dieestiveSf 

Wiseman  s  Surgery, 

4*  To  provide  against. 

His  servant,  arm*d  against  such  coverture, 
Reported  unto  all,  that  he  was  sure 
A  noble  gendeman  of  high  regard.         Spenser, 

To  ARM.  V.  n.  To  take  arms ;  to  be  fitted 
with  arms. 

Think  we  king  Harry  strong  ; 

And,  princes,  look  you  strongly  arm  to  meet 

him.  Sbakspeare, 

jiRMA'DA,  n.  j.  [Span,  a  fleet  of  war.] 
An  armament  for  sea ;  a  fleet  of  war. 
It  is  often  erroneously  spelt  armado. 

In  all  the  mid-earth  seas  was  left  no  road 
"Wherein  the  pagan  his  bold  head  untv.ines. 

Spread  was  the  huge  armado  wide  and  broad, 

From  Venice,  Genes,  and  towns  which  them 

confines.  FairftK, 

So  bv  a  roaring  temnest  on  the  flood, 
A  whole  armado  of  collected  sail 
Is  scatter'd  and  di^oin'd  from  fcUowshipw  Sbai^ 

At  length,  resolv'd  t*  assert  the  wat*ry  ball. 
He  in  himself  did  whole  armados  bring : 

Him  aged  seamen  might  tlieir  master  caU 
And  chose  for  general,  were  he  not  their  king. 

Dry  den, 

ARMADTLLO,  r.  s.  [Spanish.]  A  four^ 
footed  animal  of  Brasil,  as  big  as 
a  cat,  with  a  snout  like  a  hog,  a 
tail  like  a  lizard,  and  feet  like  a  hedge- 
hog. He  is  armed  all  over  with  ^hard 
scales  like  armour,  whence  he  takes 
his  name,  and  retires  under  them  like 
the  tortoise.  He  lives  in  holes,  or  in 
the  water,  being  of  the  amphibious 
kind.  His  scales  arc  of  a  bony  or  car- 
tilaginous substance,  but  they  arc  easily  * 
pierced.  This  animal  hides  himself  a 
third  part  of  the  year  under  ground^ 
He  feeds  upon  roots, ^ugar- canes,  fruits, 
and  poultry.  When  he  is  caught,  he 
draws  up  his  feet  and  head  to  his  belly, 
and  rolls  himself  up  in  a  ball,  which  the 
strongest  band  cannot  open ;  and  he  must 
be  brought  near  the  fire  before  he  will 
shew  his  nose.  His  flesh  is  white,  fat^ 
tender,  and  more  delicate  than  that  of  a 
sucking  pig.  Trewttx^ 

A'k  M  A  M  E  N  r .  II.  J.  [armamentum%  Lat . ] 
A  force  equipped  for  war  i  gcnend^to 
used  of  a  oaval  force.^ 
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ArmAME'itt ARY.  n.  J.  [armamtntariumf 
Lat.]  An  annoury ;  a  magazine  or  ar- 
senal of  warlike  implements.  Diet. 

A'&MAN.  n.  J.  A  confection  for  restoring 
appetite  in  horses.  Diet, 

A'RMATURE.  0.  i.  [armaturoj  Lat.] 

I.  Armour ;  something  to  defend  the  body 
from  hurt. 

Others  should  be  armed  with  hard  shells ; 
others  with  prickles;  the  rest,  that  have  no  such 
mrmaivrf,  should  be  endued  with  great  swiftness 
«nd  pcrnicity.  Jiay  on  the  CreaitM, 

%•  Offensive  weapons  :  kss  properly. 

The  double  armature  is  a  more  destructive 
^n^e  than  the  tumultuary  weapon. 

I)ecay  of  Pitty, 

h'tLyiET>,  adj,  [in  heraldry.]  Is  used  in 
respect  of  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  when 
their  teeth,  horns,  feet,  beak,  talons, 
or  tuskR,  are  of  a  different  colour  from 
the  rest ;  as,  he  bears  a  cock  or  a  falcon 
armedy  dr.  Cbambrrs. 

Armed  Chair,  ».  i.  [from  armed  and 
chair.']  An  elbow  chair,  or  a  chair  with 
rests  for  the  arms. 

Arme^nian  Bole.  n.s.  A  fatty  medicinal 
kind  of  eirth,  of  a  pale  reddish  colour, 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  country 
of  Armenia. 

Arme^nian  Stone,  n,  s.  A  mineral  stone 
or  earth  of  a  blue  colour,  spotted  with 
ereen,  black,  and  yellow^;  anciently 
brought  only  from  Armenia,  but  now 
found  in  Germany,  and  the  Tyrol.  •  It 
bears  a  near  resemblance  to  lapis  Iazuli» 
from  which  it  seems  only  to  differ  in 
degree  of  maturity ;  it  being  softer,  and 
speckled  with  green  instead  of  gold. 

Chambers. 

Arme^ntal.  *)  adj.  [armenfaUs^  or  flr- 

A'R  m  en  t  I  n  e  .  3  mentinujf  Lat. ]  Belong- 
ing to  a  drove  or  herd  of  cattle.     Diet. 

Armento'se.  adj'  [armentostUi  Lat.] 
Abounding  with  cattlcj  Diet. 

A'R  M  G  A  u  N  T.  adj.  [from  arm  and  gaunt  J] 
Slender  as  the  arm. 

So  he  nodded, 
And  SQb^rly  did  mount  znarmgaunt  ttetd.Shai. 

A'rmhole.  «.  J.  [from  arm  and  hoJe.'] 
The  cavity  under  the  shoulder. 
,  Tickling  is  most  in  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and 
under  the  armboUs^  and  on  the  sides.  The 
cause  is  the  thinness  of  the  skin  in  those  paru, 
joined  with  the  rareness  of  being  touched  tiiere. 
Bacon  t  Natural  History, 

Arm I'GE ROUS.  adj.  [from  armiger^  Lat. 
an  armour-bearer.]  Bearing  arms. 

A'rmillary.  adj,  [from  armillay  Lat. 
a  bracelet.]  l^esembling  a  bracelet. 

When  the  circles  of  the  mundane  sphere  are 
supposed  to  be  described  on  the  convex  surface  of 
a  sphere,  which  is  hollow  within,  and,  after  this, 
you  imagine  all  parts  of  the  sphere's  surface  to 
oe  cut  away, 'except  those  parts  on  which  such 
circles  are  described ;  then  that  sphere  is  called 
an  armillary  sphere,  because  it  appears  in  the 
form  of  several  circular  rings,  or  bracelets,  put 
together  in  a  due  position.  Harrit. 

A'R  MILL  ATED.  adj.  \anfnillatusy  Lat.] 
Having  bracelets.  Diet. 

A'RMIncjs.  n.  J.  [inaship.]   The  sanrc 
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with  waste-clothes,  be  ingclothcs  bOig^ 
about  the  outside  of  the  ship's  upper- 
works,  fore  and  aft,  and  before  the  cub- 
brige  heads.  Some  are  also  hung  round 
the  tops,  called  top  armings.  Chambers. 
ARMi>oTEKce.  n,  J.  [from  arma^  arms^ 
and  potential  power,  Lat.]    Power  in 
war. 
ARMi'poTf.NT.  adj.  [armipofnuj  Lat.J 
Powerful  in  nrms  ;  michty  in  war: 
The  manifold  linguist,  and  the  armjfoitnt  sol* 
dicr.  I  SbaAjpeare. 

Tor  if  our  God,  the  Lord  armtfctent^ 
Those  armed  <ingels  iir  our  aid  down  send. 

That  were  at  Dathan  to  his  prophet  sent. 
Thou  wilt  come  do  vn  wi  h  flicn.         Fairfase^ 

Beneath  the  low'ring  brow,aprl  on  a  bent. 
The  temple  stood  of  Mars  armipotmt.    Drjitn, 
Armi^sonous.    adj.    [armtjonus,    liat*l 

Rustling  with  armour. 
A'R  M I  s  T I  c  E .  ».  J.  [armistUiumf  Lat.]   A 
short  truce ;  a  cessation  of  arms  for  a 
short  time. 
A'R M LET.  n.  J.  [from  amt,'\ 
X.  A  little  arm ;  as,  an  armlet  of  the  sea. 
a.  A  piece  of  armour  for  the  arm. 
3.  A  bratelct  for  the  arm. 

And,  when  she  takes  thy  hand,  and  doth  seeot 
kind, 
Doth  search  what  rings  and  armlets  she  can  6nd. 


Every  nymph  of  the  flood  her  tresses  rending^ 
Throws  offher  tfrm/rf  of  pearl  in  the  main.  Dry^^ 
Armoni'ack.  n.  J.  [erroneously  so  writ- 
ten for  ammoniaek7\     A  sort  of  volatile 
salt.     See  AMMONtACK. 
A'RMORER.ff.j.  [armoriert  Fr.] 
I.  He  that  makes  armour,  or  weapons. 
Now  thrive  the  ar»ror«rx,  and  honour  sthought 
Reiens  solely  in  the  breast  of  everv  man.  Skak., 
The  armorers  make  their  steel  more  toagh 
and  pliant,  by  aspersion  of  water  and  juice  of 
herbs.  '  Bmnm. 

The  whole  division  that  to  Mars  pertains. 
All  trades  of  death  that  deal  in  steel  for  gamsy 
Were  there :  the  butcher,  armorer^  and  smith. 
Who  forges  shai^n'd  fauchions,  or  the  scythe. 

DrydcM. 
When  arm'rert  temper  in  the  ford 
The  keen-edg*d  pole>ax,  or  the  shining  sword. 
The  red-hot  metal  hisses  in  the  lake.         ^9f^» 
%.  He  that  dresses  another  in  armour. 
Th^  armorers  accomplishing  the  knights. 
With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up. 
Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation.    Staksprar^^ 
The  morning  he  was  to  join  battle  with  Harold, 
his  armorer  put  on  his  backpicce  befn'e,  and  his 
breastplate  behind.   ,  Cam^esu 

Armo'rial.  adj.  [armoriah  Fr.]  Belong, 
ing  to  the  arms  or  escutcheon  of  a  fa« 
mily,  as  ensigns  armorial. 
A'rmorist.  «.  J.  [from  armour."]  A  per- 
son skilled  in  heraidr)'^  J>icf. 
A'rmory.  n.  J,  [from  armour,'] 
I.  The  place  in  which  arms  are  reposttcd 
for  use. 

The  sword 
Of  Michael,  from  the  armory  of  God, 
Was  giv'n  Iiim  temi>er'd  so,  that  neither  k«en. 
Nor  solid,  might  resist. that  edge.  -MiUmm^ 

With  plain  heroick  mapitude  of  mind, 
And  celestial  vigour  anm% 
Their  armories  and  magazines  contemns.  AtIIs^»^ 
het  a  man  cq^skier  these  viccues»  with  t^ 
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C<*maTy  uns,  and  then,  as  out  of  a  fuU  armtrjf 
or  nwgaiine,  let  him  furnish  his  conscience  with 
tc^ti  oi  scripture.  Souib, 

a.  Armour  j  arms  of  defence. 
Nleh  at  hand 
Celestial  armory^  shields,  helms,  and  spsars,  ^ 
Hung  high,  with  diamond  flitining,  and  with 
gold.  MiltoM. 

g.  Ensigns  armorial. 

Wfcil  worthy  be  you  of  that  armory^ 
Wherein  you  have  great  glory  won  this  day. 

Fairy  Queen, 

A^RMOUR.  Tt.  J.  [arrtmteur^  Fr.  amiaturaj 

Lat.]  Defensive  arms. 

Your  friends  are  up,  and  buckle  on  their  ^r- 

mnur.  Sbahpeftre, 

That  th<*y  might  not  go  naked  among"  iheir 

enedues,  :t.e  o^\y  armour  chat  Christ  allu\<  sthem 

IS  prudence  and  innocence.  houtb. 

A'k ^  o u  R -b  E  /  R  E  R-  n,  j.  [from  armour 

and  bear.']    He  that  carries  the  armour 

of  another. 

liis  amtour'learer  first,  and  next  he  kill'd 
His  chprimecr.  Dryden. 

A'?-  *? '' « i   «•  J-  [from  arm  and  pit,']    The 
hollow  place  under  the  shoulder. 

The  hardies  to  these  gouges  are  made  so  long, 

that  ihc  handle  may  reach  under  the  armpit  of 

the  workman.  Jnwon, 

Others  hold  their  plate  under  their  left  arm' 

pit,  the  best  situation  for  keeping  it  Wiiva. Swift. 

Arms.  ».  J.  fivitbout  a  singtUar  number, 

[/trmOf  Lat.J 
s.  Weapons  of  offence,  or  armoxu-  of  de- 

^^         Those  armti  which  Mars  before 
Had  giv*n  the  vanquish'd,  now  the  victor  bore. 

Fope, 
%•  A  rtPte  of  hostility. 

Su  Edward  Courtney,  and  the  haughty  prelate, 
WitH  many  more  confederates,  are  in  arms,  Sbak, 
3.  War  in  jrcncral. 

Arms  and  the  man  1  sing.  Dryden, 

Hitn  Paris  follow'd  to  the  dire  alarms, 
Both  breathing  slaughter,  both  resolv'd  in  arms, 

Pape, 

A,  Action;  the  act  of  takirg  arms. 
Up  rose  the  victor  angels,  and  to  arms^ 
The  maufi  trumpet  sung.  MilUn, 

Tlie  seas  and  rocks  and  skies  rebound, 
To  arms,  to  arms^  to  arms  !  Pope, 

^.  The  ensigns  armorial  of  a  family. 

A'itMY-  «.  J.  [armee,  Fr.] 

t.  A  collection  of  armed  men,  obliged  to 

obey  one  man.  Locke, 

^iumber  itself  iraporteth  not  much  in  armies  f 

where  the  pcople'are  of  weak  courage.    Bacon, 

The  meanest  soktier  that  has  fought  often  in 

an  army^hzs  a  truer  kno«>'ledge  of  war,  than  he 

that  has  writ  whole  volumes,  but  never  was  in 

any  battle.  Soutb, 

The  Tuscan  leaders  and  their  aray  sing, 
TVhich  followed  great  ^neas  to  the  war ; 
Their  arms,  their  numbers,  and  their  names  de- 
clare. Dryden, 
a.  A  great  number. 

The  fool  hath,  planted  in  his  memory  an  army 
t£  food  words.  Sbakspeare*s  Mercbant  of  Venice, 

Aroma'tical.  adj,  [from  aromatuk.] 
Spicy;  fragrant;  high  scented. 

AU  things  ui^t  are  hot  and  arwutual  do  pre** 

serve  Uouors  or  powders.  Baeon^ 

Volatile  oUi  refresh  tl^f  animal  spirits,  but 

'  likewise  are  endued  with  all  the  bad  mialities  of 

such  substances,  pro(9uctng  all  the  efreas  of  an 

^  and  MmmtOUilmeaBUMy.  Arbutbwi,  ' 
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Akoka'tick,  adj,  [from  aroma^  LatlOs 

spice.] 
I.  Spicy. 

Amidst  whole  heaps  of  spices  lights  a  ball. 
And  now  their  odours  arm*d  agLJnst  them  fly; 

Some  preciously  by  shattered  porcelain  faU, 
And  some  by  aromatick  splinters  die.      Dryden^ 
9,,  Fr^^^ant  ;  strong  scented. 

Or  quick  cfTluvia  darting  through  the  brain, 
Die  of^a  rose  in  aromatic  L  pain.  /*«/#, 

^ Aroma' I  \vk^,7i,  j.  Spices. 

They  \^ere  furnished  for  exchange  di  thei^ 
aromaticisf  and  other  proper  commodities. 

Akomatiza'tiojj.w.j,  [tromflr(?wtf.*;stf.] 
The  miagling  of  a  due  proportion  ot 
aromatick  spices  or  drugs  with  any  me^ 
dicine. 

To  Aro'm  AfiZE.  v. «.  [from  aroma,  Lat, 
spice.] 

X.  To  scent  with  spices;  to  impregnate 
with  spices. 

Drink  the  first  cup  at  suroer  hot,  and  half  aa 
hour  before  supper  sometiung  hot  and  aroma* 
t$zed,  £uc$nm 

a.  To  scent ;  to  perfiime. 

Unto  converted  Je\*'s  no  man  iroputeth  thit 

unsavoury  odour,  as  though  aromatized  hj  their 

conversion.  irontm* 

Aro'se.  The  preterit  of  the  verb  arise,  Sc« 

Ariss. 
Aro'und.  adv,  [from  a  and  round,'\ 
X.  In  a  circle. 

He  shall  extend  his  propagated  sway. 
Where  Atlas  turns  the  ro^vling  heav  ns  aromJ^ 
And  his  broad  shoulders  with  their  lights  are 
crown'd.  Drydtn. 

a.  On  every  side. 

And  all  above  was  sky,  and  ocean  aD  artmtid^ 

Drydas. 

Aro'und.^w/.  About;  encircling,  so  aa 
to  encompass. 

From  young  Itilus  head 
A  lambentHame  arose,  whicli  gently  spread    " 
Around  hi$  brov.'s,  and  on  his  temples  fed.  Dryd» 
To  Aro'use  v.  a.  [from  a  and  rouje,"] 
X.  To  wake  from  sleep. 

How  loud  howling  wolves  arouse  the  jades 
That  drag  the  tragic  melancholy  night.    Sbais» 
a.  To  raise  up ;  to  excite. 

But  absent,  what  ^ntastick  woes  arous*d 
Ra^e  in  each  thought,  by  restless  musmg  fed. 
Chill  the  warm  cheek,  and  bla^t  the  bloom  off 
life.  Tbemsem. 

Aro'w.  adv,  [from  a  and  ro<a;.]  In  a 
row ;  with  the  breasts  all  bearing  against 
the  same  line. 

Then  some  green  ecwns  are  by  the  lasses  wor% 
In  chastest  pbys,  till  home  they  walk  aro^v, 

Sidney 
But  with  a  pace  more  sober  and  ounre  slow. 
And  twenty,  rank  in  rank,  diey  rode  aro^v, 

Dryden. ' 
Aro'y  NT.  adv,  [of  uncertain  etymology^ 
but  very  ancient  use.]  Begone;  away : 
a  word  of  expulsion,  or  avoidinj^. 
Saint  Withoid  footed  thrice  the  wold, 
He  met  the  night-mare,  and  her  name  told. 
Bid  her  alight,  and  her  troth  phght. 
And  areynt  thee,  witch,aro)';i/thee  right.  SLakt, 
A'RQUEBusE.  fi.  J.    (Fr.  spelt  falsely 
barquebttis.']   A  band  gun.    It  seems  to 
have  anciently  meant  much  the  sane  al 
our  carabine^  or  fusee. 
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A  imrfmeimtet  or  ordnance,  wiD  ba  farther 
Icard  from  the  mouth  of  the  piece,  than  back- 
wards or  OD  the  sides.  Bacon, 
A'R  QU  E  B  us  I E  R .  II.  i-  [from  arfu^buse.  ] 
A  fioldicr  aimed  with  an  arqucbustf. 

He  compassed  them  in  uith  (li'teen  thousand 
mrquehusurij  whom  he  had  brought  with  him 
^eH  appointed.  KmUcu 

A'rrach,  O'RRACH,  orO'RRAGE.  «.j. 
One  of  the  quickest  plants  both  in 
coming  up  and  running  to  seed.  Its 
leaves  are  very  good  in  pottage. 

Mortimir^s  Hmhandry. 
'  Arra^ck,  or  Ara^ck.  n.  j.  The  word 
arrack  is  an  Ipdian  name  for  strong 
waters  of  all  kinds ;  for  they  call  our 
•pints  and  brandy  English  arrack.  But 
what  we  understand  by  Cie  name 
arrack f  is  no  other  than  a  spirit  pro- 
cured by  distillation  from  a  vegetable 
juice  called  toddy,  which  flows  by  in- 
cision out  of  \h^  cocoa-nut  tree. 

CJtamierj. 
1  send  this  to  be  better  knoMTi  for  choice  of 
china,  tea,  arrtui,  and  otjicr  Indian  goods. 

Spectator. 
To  ARRAaCN.  V. «.  [arranger^  Fr.  to 

set  in  order.]' 
}.  To  set  a  thin^  in  order,  or  in  its 
place.  One  is  said  to  arraign  a  writ  in 
a  county,  that  fits  it  for  trial  before 
the  justices  of  the  circuit.  A  prisoner 
is  said  to  be  arraigned^  where  he  is  in« 
dieted  and  brought  forth  to  his  trial. 

Cofiveil, 
Stmimon  a  session,  that  we  may  arraign 
Our  most  disloyal  lady ;  for  as  she  hath 
Been  pnblickly  acqased,  so  shall  she  have 
A  just  aid  open  triaL  Shah^eare. 

%.  To  accuse  ;  to  charge  with  faults  in 
general,  as  in  controversy,  in  a  satire- 
Reverse  of  nature  !  shall  such  ccmies  then 
Arraign  th'orisinais  of  Maro'spen:  Roseomwnn% 
He  th.it  thinks  a  man  to  the  ground,  will 
quickly  endoavuur  to  lay  him  there  :  for  while 
Ke  den>iscs  him,  he  arraigns  and  condemns  him 
in  his  heart.  South. 

J.  It  hasy^r  before  the  foult. 

"My  own  enemies  I  slull  never  answer;  and  if 

your  lordship  has  any,  they  will  notarra/r/»you 

for  want  ot  kno\vled;;c  Drydtn. 

Arra'ignment.   n.   s.    [from  arra'^n.'\ 

The  act  of  arraigning  ;  an  accusation  ; 

a  charge. 

In  the  sixth  satire,  \«  hich  seems  only  an  ar^ 
tuignment  of  tlic  v.hole sex,  there  is  a  latent. ad- 
monition to  avoid  ill  women,  i  Dryden. 
Ta  ARRiVNGiJ;.  T'.  a.  [arrangerf  bt] 
To  put  in  the  proper  order  for  any 
purpose. 

I  chanc'd  this  day 
To  sec  two  knights  in  travel  on  my  way, 
(A  sorry  sight !)  arranged  in  battle  new. 

I^airy  Qy«tn» 
How  effectually  are  its  musculur  Hbres  ar^ 
rmnvedy  and  With  wiutjudgmc tit  arc  its  columns 
^md  fiirrov/s  disposed !  .  Cbeype. 

Arra'n<5£MLNT.  n.  J.  [from  arrange.'] 
The  act  of  putting  in  proper  order  ;  the 
»tate  of  being  put  in  order. 

There  i$  a  proper  arranvit/unt  of  the  parts  in 
elastic  t-gdlei,  wlikli  may  Le  fiidlitated  by  Lke. 
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A'rra»t.  adj.  [of  imcertain  etyino?ogyi 
.  but  probabI)r  from  errant^  which  being 
at  first  applied  in  its  proper  significa- 
tion to  vagabonds,  as  an  errant  or  ar^ 
rant^rogue^  that  is,  a  rambiing  ro^te, 
lost,  in  time,  its  origiiul  significatioA, 
and  being  b^  its  use  understood  to  im« 
ply  something  bad,  was  applied  at" 
large  to  any  thing  that  was  mentioned 
with  hatred  or  contempt.]  Bad  in  a 
high  degree. 

Country  folks,  who  hallooed  and  hooted  after 
me,  as  at  the  arramtfit  coH-ard  that  ever  shewed 
his  dioulders  to  the  enemy.  Sidney, 

A  vain  fool  grows  forty  times  an  arranter  tot 
than  hefore.  VSstrange, 

And  let  him  every  deity  adore. 
If  his  new  bride  prove  not  an  arrant  whore.  Dryi, 
A'rrantly.  adv.  [from  arrant.}    Cor- 
niptly;  shamefully. 

Funeral  tears  are  as  arranth  hired  out  a» 

mourning  clokes.  VEitrmt^. 

A'rras.  n.  /.  [from  Arrcuy  a  town  m 

Artois,  where  hangings   are  woven.} 

Tapestry;  hangings  woven  with  imajres. 

Thence  to  the  hall,  which  was  on  every  ade 
With  rich  array  and  costly  arras  dight.  Fairy  g. 

He  *s  going  to  his  motncr's  closet ; 
Behind  the  arraa  1 11  convey  myself, 
To  hear  the  nrocess.  .  Sbaitprmre^ 

As  he  shall  pass  the  galleries,  I  *U  place 
A  guard  behind  the  arras.        DenbauTs  Sophy ^ 

Arra'ught.^'.a.  [a  wordusedbyiS/m. 
ser  in  the  preter  tense,  of  which  I  have 
not  fouiid  the  present,  but  suppose  he 
derived  arreach  from  arrachcr^  Fr."2 
Seized  by  violence. 

His  ambidous  sons  unto  them  twain 
Arraugbt  the  rule,  and  from  their  father  drew. 
Fairy  Q,u€eiu 
Arra'y.  n.  s.  [arroyf  Fr.  arreo^  Sp.  ar^ 
redof  ItaL  from  reyef  Teut.  order.     It 
was  adopted  into  the  middle  Latin,  mU/e 
bominum  arraitorum^  Knighton.] 
X.  Order,  chiefly  of  war. 

The  carl  espying  them  scattered  near  the  ar- 
my, sent  one  to  command  them  to  their  arr^^ 

Ffayzvardm 
\rcrt  thou  sought  to  deeds 
That  might  require  th*  arrtn  of  war,  thy  skill 
Of  conduct  would  be  such,  tnat  all  the  world 
Could  not  sustain  thy  prowess.  Afilton^ 

A  general  sets  his  army  in  array 
In  vain,  unless  he  tight  and  win  the  day.  Benhamm 
%.  Dress. 

A  rich  throne,  as  bright  9s  sunny  day. 
On  which  there  sat  most  brave  embellished 
With  royal  robes,  and  gorgeous  array ^ 
A  maiden  queen.  ^^iry  Qtteem^ 

In  this  remembrance,  Emil^  ere  day 
Arose,  and  dress'd  herself  in  rich  array,  Dryden* 
3.  In  law.  Arrays  of  the  French  arr<»^ 
i.  e.  ordo^  the  ranking  or  setting  forth 
of  a  jury  or  inquest  of  men  impannelled. 
upon  a  cause.  Thence  is  the  verb  /• 
array  a  pannel,  that  is,  to  set  forth ^ 
one  by  another,  the  men  impannelled. 

Cofwe/s\ 
To  ARRA^.  V.  a.  iarroyer^  old  Fr.] 
1.  To  put  in  prder. 

a.  To  (feck  ;  to  dress  ;  to  adorn  the  per- 
son :  v\  ith  the  particle  fwUh  or  m. 
£)«vk  thyself  now  with  111!$^^^  >b^  cicfll^ 
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^escf,  nd  array  thyself  wii^  glory  and  betuty. 
.  •  J«i, 

,  Now  went  forth  the  monii 

Such  as  in  highest  heav'n,  array  d  in  gold 
l^mpyreaL  ATiUm, 

One  vest  array  i  the  corpse,  and  one  they 
spread 
O'er  his  dos'd  eyes,  and  wrapp'd  around  his 
head*  Drydetu 

^.  In  law  Sec  Array  in  law. 

Arra'yers.  «.  J.  [from  array ^  Officers 
who  anciently  had  the  care  of  seeing 
the  soldiers  duly  appointed  in  their  ar- 
mour. Cofwell, 

i^.RRE'AR.  ad'v,   {arricre,  Fr.  behind.] 
BchintL   This  is  the' primitive  significa- 
tion of  the  word,  which,  though  not . 
now  in  use,  seems  to-  be  retained  by 
Sf^rnsfr.    Sec  REAR. 

*ro  leave  with  speed  Atlanta  s>»'ift  arrear. 
Through  forests  wild  and  unfrequented  land 
To  chase  the  lion,  boar,  or  rugged  bear. 

Fairy  Queen* 

^kreUr.  n,  s.  That  which  remains  be- 
hind unpaid,  though  due.     See  Ar- 
rearage. 
His  boon  is  giv'n ;  his  knight  has  gain'd  the 

^tst  lost  the  priac  I  th*  arrears  are  yet  to  pay. 

Dryden. 
If  a  tenant  run  away  in  arrear  of  some  rent, 
the  land  remains ;  that  cannot  be  carried  away, 
or  kst.  '  Lotke, 

It  viiH  comfort  our  grandchildren,  when  thejr 
wtk  a  tew  rags  hung  up  in  Westminster-hall, 
Which  cost  an  hundred  millions,  whereof  they 
are  paying  the  arrears^  and  boasting,  as  beggars 
do,  that  their  grandfathers  were  rich.  S'wift, 
iVRBE^ARAGE.  «.  J.  a  word  now  little 
Ijsed.  [from  arricre^  Fr.  behind.]  The 
remainder  of  an  account,  or  a  sum  of 
money  remaining  in  the  hands  of  an  ac- 
countant;  or,  more  generally,  any 
money  unpaid  at  the  due  time,  as  ar^ 
reara%e  of  rent.  Cowell. 

•  Paget  set  forth  the  king  of  Englatid's  title  to 
his  debts  and  pension  from  the  i'rench  king ; 
with  all  arrearages.  Hay-ward, 

Hell  grant  the  tribute,  send  the  arrearages, 
Sbahpeare. 
The  old  arrearages  under  which  that  crown 
had  lone  groaned,  being  defrayed,  he  hath 
IjxouehtLuranatouphoki  and  maintain  herself. 
•      ^  .  HtrutePs  Vocal  Forest. 

>\rr'aeranc£.  ».j.  The  same  with  «r- 

rrar,  ^'^'* 

ArRENta'tion.  «.  J.  [from  arrendar^ 
'    Span,  to  form.]    In  the  forest  law,  the 
licennng  an  owner  of  lands  in  the  forest, 
to  enclose  them  with  a  low  hedge  and 
•mall  ditch,  in  consideration  of  a  yearly 

rent.  ^'^' 

Arrepti'tious.  adj.  [arrefttus  LatJ 
I,  Snatched  away. 

a.  [from  ad  and  rej^o.]  Crept  m  privily. 
A R  R  E'ST.  ff.  J.  [from  arrest fn  Fr«  to  stop.] 
J.  rin  law.]    A  stop  or  stay ;  as,  a  man 
■   apprehended  for  debt,  is  said  to  be  ar- 
i^stcd.'  To  plead  in  arrest  of  judg- 
ment, is  to  shew  cause  why  judgjonent 
should  be  stayed,  though  the  verdict  of 
the  twelve  be  passed.    To  plead  mar- 
re:t  of  taking  the  inquest  upon  the  for- 
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mer  issue,  is  to  shew  cause  why  an  in-*. 
quest  should  not  be  taken.  An  arrest 
is  a  certain  restraint  of  a  man't  person, 
depriving  him  of  his  own  will,  and  bind- 
ing it  to  become  obedient  to  the  will  of 
the  law,  and  may  be  called  the  beginning 
of  imprisonment.  Co*welL 

If  I  could  speak  so  wisely  under  an  arrest j  I 

would  send  for  my  creditors ;  yet  I  had  as  Uef 

have  the  foppery  of  freedom,  as  the  morality  of 

imprisonment.  Sbahjicare, 

a.  Any  caption,  seizure  of  the  person. 

To  the  rich  man,  who  had  promised  himself 
case  for  many  years,  it  was  a  sad  orrr//,  that 
hb  soul  was  surpjised  the  iirst  night.      Taykr^ 
3,  A  stop. 

The  stop  and  arrest  of  the  air  sheweth,  thaC 

the  air  hatn  little  appetite  of  ascending.    Bacam* 

To  ARRE'ST.  -y.  a.   [arrester,   Fr.   to 

stop.] 
J,  To  seize  by  a  mandate  fix)m  a  court  or 
officer  of  justice.    See  Arrest. 

Good  tidings,  my  lord  Hastings,  for  the  which 
I  do  arrest  thee,  traitor,  of  high  ueason.  Sbah^ 

There 's  one  yonder  arrested^  and  carried  t5 
prison,  was  worth  rive  thousand  of  you  all. 
^  .     Sbaksfeart^ 

a.  To  seize  any  thing  by  law.  ^ 

He  hath  enjoyed  nothing  of  Ford's  but  twenty 

g>unds  of  money,  which  must  be  ]>aid  to  master 
rook;  his  horses  are  arrested  £01  it. Shaispeare, 

3.  1*0  seize ;  to  lay  hands  on ;  to  detain 
by  power. 

But  when  as  Morpheus  had  with  leaden  mave 
Arrested  all  that  goodly  company.  Fairy  Qmeen, 

Age' itself,  which,  of  all  thincs  in  the  world, 
will  not  be  baffled  or  defied,  shallbcgin  to  arrtsU 
seize,  and  remind  us  of  our  mortality.      S»ui£» 

4.  To  withhold :  to  hinder. 

This  defect  of  the  English  justice  waSthe  mam 
impediment  that  did  arrest  and  stop  the  coursB 
of  the  conquest.  Davie$, 

As  often  as  my  dogs  with  better  speed  •  * 
jirresi  her  flight,  is  she' to  death  decreed. 

DrydeMm 

Nor  could  her  vurtues,  nor  repeated  vciws 
Of  thousand  lovers,  the  relentless  hand 
Of  death  arwf.  Fbitipim 

5.  To  Stop  motion. 

To  manifest  the  coagulative  power,  we  have 
arrested  the  fluidity  of  new  milk,  and  turned  it 
into  a  curdled  substance.  Boyl^ 

6.  To  obstruct  -,  to  stop. 
Ascribing  the  causes  of  things  to  secret  ^>r«» 

prieties,  hath  arrested  and  laid  asleep  all  true  e»* 


quiry. 


BacMH 


Arre'st.  ».  s,  [In  horsemanship.]  K 
mangey  humour  between  the  ham  and 
pastern  of  the  hinder  legs  of  a  horse* 

Dut. 

A'rreted.  adj.  [arrectatusf  low  Lat.J 
He  that  is  convened  before  a  judge, 
and  charged  with  a  crime.  It  is  used 
sometimes  for  imputed  or  Jaid  unto  ;  as» 
no  folly  may  be  arreted  to  one  undet 
age.  CowelL 

To  Arri'de.  v.fl.  [arrideo^  Lat.] 

1.  To  laugh  at, 

2.  To  smile ;  to  look  pleasantly  upon  one. 
•Arri'ere.  n,s.  [French.]  The  last  body 

of  an  army,  for  which  we  now  use  rear* 
The  horsemen  miglit  issue  forth  without  di^» 
torbance  of  the  foot,  and  the  avant-guard  wither 
'     out  shuffling  with  tKe  battailor  arriereM^syw^rd^ 


A  RR 

■ABRi'ERft  BAN.  n.  j.  [Casieiwuve  derirei 
this  word  from  arriere  and  ban  :  ban 
denotes  the  convening  of  the  oobletsc 
or  vassals^  who  hold  fees  [mmediately 
of  the  crown  ;  and  arriere^  those  who 
only  hold  of  the  king  mediately.]  A 
general  proclamation,  by  which  the 
king  of  France  summons  to  the  war  all 
that  hold  of  him,  both  his  own  vassals 
or  the  noblesse,  and  the  vassals  of  his 
vassals. 

Arri'erp.  fef,  or  fief.  A  fee  depend- 
ant on  a  sup L  Hour  one.  These  fees  com- 
mencedy  wlien  dukes  and  counts,  ren- 
dering their  governments  hereditary, 
dfstributed  to  their  ofliccrs  parts  of  the 
domains,  and  permitted  those  officers 
.  to  gratify  the  soldi cis  under  them  in 
the  same  manner. 

Arri'er£  vassal.      The  vassal  of  a 
vassal.  Tm*oux, 

Arri'sion.h.j.  \arr'uio^  Lat.]  A  smiling 
upon.  ^  Diet* 

Arri^val.^9i.  J.  [from  flrnw.]*  The  act 
of  coming  to  any  place ;  and,  figura- 
tively, the  attainment  of  any  purpose. 
lAtw  are  we  chang'd  since  we  finst  saw  the 
queen! 
f»he,  like  the  sua,  does  still  the  same  appear, 
Bricht  as  she  was  at  her  arrival  here.    WalUr, 
The  unravelling  is  lYit  arrival  of  Ulysses  upon 

-   bis  own  island.    Bromes  View  •/ Epic  Poetry, 

ArRi' VANCE.  «,  J.  [from  arrive.^  Com- 
pany coming.    Not  in  use. 

Every  minute  is  expectancy 

'    Of  more  tfrrtVaAcr.  Sbaisfieare. 

To  ARRl'VE.  V.  ».  [arrrver^  Fr.  to  come 

on  shore.] 
i.  To  come  to  any  place  by  water. 
At  length  arrhoinv  on  the  tanks  of  Nile, 
Wearied  with  leugtn  of  ways,  and  worn  with 

toil. 
She  laid  her  down.  Dryien, 

a*  To  reach  any  place  by  travelling. 

When  we  were  arrived  upon  the  verge  of  his 
€ttate,  we  stopped  at  a  little  uin,  to  rest  ourselves 
tnd  our  horses.  Sidney* 

3.  To  reach  any  point. 

The  bounds  of  all  body  we  have  no  difficulty 
to  arrive  at ;  but  when  the  mind  is  there,  it 
finds  nothing  to  hinder  its  progress.  Loche, 

4.  To  gain  any  thing  by  progresuve  ap- 
proach. 

It  is  the  hi^est  wisdom  by  den>ising  the 
world  to  arrvve  at  heaven ;  they  are  blessed  who 
converse  with  God.  Taylor, 

The  virtuous  may  know  in  speculation,  what 
they  could  never  arrive  at  by  practice,  and  avoid 
the  snares  of  the  crafty.  Addison, 

The  thing  at  which  we  arrive  is  always 
supposed  to  be  good. 

5.  To  bapptn  :  with  to  before  the  person. 
This  sense  seems  not  proper. 

Happy  !  to  whom  this  glorious  death  arrivet^ 

More  to  be  valued  than  a  thousand  lives.  Walter, 
To  Arro'de.  v.  tf.   \arrodOi  Lat.]     To 

gnaw  or  nibble.  Diet, 

A'RROGANCE.  I  ft,  s,  {arrogantiay  Lat.] 
A'RROCAKCY.  J  The  act  or  quality  of 
»    taking  mucb  upon  one's  self ;  that  spe- 

eiesof  pride  which  consists  in  exorbitant 

doiM 


Alt  It 

Itsnley,  notwithsuoding  she 's  f  «u»  wife, 
And  loves  not  me ;  be  you,  good  lord,  assur'^ 
I  hate  net  you  for  her  proud  arrogance,   Sbais, 

Pride  hath  no  other  glass 
To  shew  itself  but  pride ;  for  supple  knees 
Feed  arroganee^  ana  are  the  proua  man's  fees. 

Sbahpeare, 

Pride  and  arragamu^  and  the  tvil  way,  and^the 
froward  mouth,  do  I  hate.  Proverbs, 

Dicoursins  of  matters  dubious,  and  on  any 
controvertible  truths,  we  cannot,  without  arro' 
gancyt  entrea'.  a  credulity.     Browner  f^ulg.  Er. 

Humility  it  expresses  by  the  stooping  and 
bending  of  the  htiA\  arroganee^vf\\^ti  itisufted, 
or,  as  we  say,  tossed  up.  Drydent  Dufresnv^. 
A'rrocant  adi.^arrogarUitaX.]  Given 
to  make  exorbitant  claims;  Haughty; 
proud. 

Feagh's  right  unto  that  country  which  he 
claims,  or  the  signiory  therein,  must  be  vain  and 
arrogant,  Spenser  en  JreUni, 

Anarrogasftvuzy  of  treating  with  other  princes 
and  states,  is  natural  to  pop«liar  governments. 

Temple, 

A'RRogantly.  ad*v,  [from  arr^ant.\ 
In  an  arrogant  manner. 

Our  poet  may 
Himself  admire  the  fortune  of  his  play  ; 
And  tjrrogart/y,  as  his  fellows  do, 
Tiiink  he  writes  well,  because  he  pleases  yoiv 

Another,  warm*d 
With  high  ambition,  and  conceit  of  prowett 
Inherent,  arrogantly  thus  presum'd  : 
What  if  this  sword," full  often  drench 'd  in  blood. 
Should  now  cleave  sheer  the  execrable  head 
Of  Churchill  i>W% 

A'rrogantness.  n.  s,  [from  arrogant.] 
The  same  with  arrogance.  Diet 

To  AllROGATE.  nt.  a,  [arrogo^  Lat.] 
To  claim  vainly ;  to  exhibit  unjust 
claims  only  prompted  by  pride. 

I  intend  to  describe  this  battle  fully,  not  to 

derogate  any  thing  from  one  nation,  or  to  arro' 

gate  to  the  other.  HajxvarJ. 

The  popes  arrogated xinto  themselves,  that  ths 

empire  was  held  of  them  in  homage.      Baleigb, 

Who,  not  content 
With  fair  equality,  fraternal  state. 
Will  arrogate  dominion  undeserv*d 
Over  his  brethren.  Mtltmu 

Rome  never  tfrro^a/^^/ to  herself  any  infallibi- 
lity, but  what  die  pretended  to  be  founded  up- 
on Christ's  prombe.  Tillotson, 
Arroga'tion.  n.  s,  [ftpm  arrogate.^  A 
claiming  in  a  proud  unjust  manner.  Diet* 
Arrows  I  on.  n,  s,  [homarrosusf  Lat.]  A 
gnawing.  Diet, 
A'rrow.  If.  j.  [ajiepc,  Sax.]  The  pointed 
weapon  which  is  shot  from  a  bow.  Darts 
are  thrown  by  the  hand,  but  in  poetry 
they  are  confounded. 

I  swear  to  thee  by  Cupid's  strongest  bow. 
By  his  best  arrov;  with  the  goUen^head.  Sbah, 
Here  were  boj-s  so  desperately  resolved,  as  t» 
pull  orrmt's  out  of  their  flesh,  and  deliver  them 
to  be  sh^t  again  by  the  archers  on  their  side. 

Hay^^ard, 

A'rrowhead.  n,  /.  [from  arro<w  and 
head.'}  A  water  plant,  so  called  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to'  the  head 
of  an  arrow.  Diet, 

A'r  rowy.  adj.  [fvom arrotw.'i  Consisting 
of  arrows. 
He  saw  them  m  their  fonss  of  battle  raog'4 


ART 

How  quid  they  wheePd,  and»  flyiflf,  bohiofll 

them  shot 
Shaip  deet  ciarnwy  show'r  against  the  face 
'  Of  ffleir  pursuers,  and  overcame  by  flight.  MUt. 
ilRSE.  n.  /.  [eajrre,  Sax.]   The  buttocks, 

or  hind  pavt  of  an  animaL 
To  bang  an  Arse.   A  vulgar  phrase,  'sig- 
aifying  to  be  tardy,  sluggish,  or  dilatory. 

For  Hudlhras  wore  but  one  spur, 
'At  wisely  knowing,  could  he  stir 
To  active  trot  one  side  of' s  horse, 
The  (Xher  would  not  iamg  an  aru.  HuJih'ai. 
Ars£-foot.  n,  J.   A  kind  of  water  fowl, 
called  also  a  dida^Per.  Diet. 

AftSE.sMART.  n.  J.  ipcnicarUh  Lat.]  Aa 

herb. 
^'rsekal.  ». /.  [anena/f 9  lta\,'\    A  re- 
pository of  things  requisite  to  war ;  a 
jnagazine  of  military  stores. 

1  would  have  a  room  for  the  old  Roman  in- 
struments of  war,  where  yeu  mieht  see  all  the 
ancient  military  furniture,  as  it  mljght  have  bcea 
in  an  Mrtmal  of  old  Rome.  AMitn. 


ART 

Tt^  aric£oaT  necessities  is  sczmgci 
That  can  make  vile  diingis  precious.  SMtfttu^., 

5.  Cunning. 

More  matter  with  less  «r#.  Sbahpmru 

6.  Speculation. 

I  have  as  much  of  this  in  art  as  jron ; 
But  yet  my  nature  could  not  bear  it  so.  Sbmii^ 
Arte^rial.  adj,  [ivom  artery, \  That  re- 
lates to  the  artery ;  that  is  contained  in 
the  artery. 

Had  not  the  Maker  wrought  the  springy  fram^ 
The  blood,  defrauded  of  its  nitrous  food. 
Had  cool'd  and  UnguishM  in  th*  arttrUi  road. 

As  this  mixture  of  blood  qnd  chyle  passetn 
through  the  arterial  tube,  it  is  pressed  by  two 
contrary  forces;  that  of  the  heart  driving  it  for- 
ward against  the  sides  of  the  tubes,  and  the  ebs- 
tick  force  of  tlie  air  pressing  it  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  thole  air-bUdders,  along  the.surlace  oC 
which  this  arttrial  tube  creeps,  ArluthM»» 

Arterio'tomv.«.  J,  [6oni  •t'/>»gi'»j  and 
TJfxw,  to  cut  J  The  operation  of  lettiae 
blood  from  the  artery  :  a  practice  much 
in  use  among  the  French. 


^ftss'KiCAL.  ndj,  [from  arsenickl\   Con-         ^    

taining  arsenick ;  consisting. of  arsenick.     A'RTERY.  «."/.  larteriuy  Lat.]  A  conical 
^^.^!!!£^r^""ft^'n^^^^^^^  canal,  conveying  the  btood  from  the 


ed  by  anmkad  himt$  under  ground,  is  incapable 
if  cure.  Harvtj* 

There  zit  arsenical^  at  other  like  noxious  mi- 
nenls  lodged  underneath.  Woodward. 

j^^%ziA\cvi,  ».  /.  [ac<rmwv.]  A  ponder- 
ous mineral  substance,  volatile  and  un- 
inflammable, which  gives  a  whiteness  to 
metals  in  fusion,  and  proves  a  violent 
corrosive  poison ;  of  which  there  arc 
three  eorts.  Naffve  or  yeilow  anenieky 
called  also  auri pigment um  ororpiment, 
is  chiefly  found  in  copper  mines.  IVbite 
or  crjttalline  arsenick  is  extracted  from 
the  native  kind,  by  subliming  it  with  a 
proportion  of  sea  salt :  the  smallest 
quantity  of  crystalline  arsenick^  being 
mixed  with  any  metal,  absolutely  de- 
stroys its  malleability ;  and  a  single 
grain  will  turn  a  pound  of  copper  into 
a  beautiful  seeming  silver,  but  without 
ductility.  Ktd  arsenick  is  a  preparation 
of  the  white,  made  by  adding  to  it  a 
mineral  sulphur.  Chambers. 

Arscnkh  is  a  very  deadly  pwson ;  held  to  the 
ire,  it  emits  fumes,  but  Uquates  very  httle. 

Wood'nnard  oh  Foasils. 

ART.  Ji.i.  [art,  Fr.  ars^  Lat.] 
I.  The  power  of  doing  somethmg  not 
Uught  by  nature  and  instinct ;  as,  to 
\ifaik  is  natural,  to  dance  is  an  art. 

Art  is  properly  an  habitual  knowledge  of  cer- 
tain rules  and  maxims,  hy  which  a  man  is  g^ 
»«med  and  dire«ed  in  his  actions.  Scatb. 

BleSt  with  each  grace  of  nature  and  of  art, 

Ey'n  copious  Drydta  wanted,  or  forgot. 
The  Uk  and  greatest  art^  the  art  to  blot.  -P</*. 
t.  A  science ;  as,  the  liberal  arts. 

Arts  that  req»ea  the  mbd  were  ever  reputed 
nobler  than  thoae  that  scr\e  the  body.  Bvijonson. 

When  did  Ivs  pen  on  learning  fix  s  brand. 
Or  rails  at  arU  he  did  not  understand  \  Drydeti, 
i.  A  trade.  ,     ,  ' 

This  okseratioa  if  airoz4ed  us- by  the  art  ot 


•>king«]gar. 
4*  Art&hiets» 


doB;  dcxtcntyw 


heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body 

Each  artery  is  composed  of  three  coats;  of 
which  the  first  seems  10  be  a  thread  of  fine  Wood 
vessels  and  nerves,  for  nourishing  the  coats  of 
the  artery ;  the  second  is  made  up  of  circular,  or 
rather  spiral  fibres,  of  which  there  are  more  or 
fewer  strata,  according  to  the  bigness  of  the  4r- 
tery.  These  fibres  have  a  strong  elasticity,  by 
which  they  contract  themselves  with  some  foscs, 
when  the  power  by  which  they  have  been 
stretched  out  ceases.  The  third  and  inmost  coat 
is  a  fine  transparent  membrane,  which  keeps 
the  blood  withm  its  canal,  tiiat  othenvise,  upoa 
the  dibtation  of  unjirtery^  would  easily  separate 
the  spiral  fibres  from  one  another.  As  the  a r- 
teriej  grow  smaller,  these  coats  grow  thinner, 
and  the  coats  of  the  veins  seem  only  to  be  con- 
tinuations of  the  capillary  arteries,  Qiihcy, 
The  arteries  are  elastic  tubes,  endued  with  a 
contractile  force,  by  which  they  drive  the  blood 
still  forward;  h  being  hindered  from  going  back- 
ward by  the  vdves  of  the  heart.  ArbittbnoU.. 
A'^RTFUL.  adj.  [from  art  and  fuil.^ 

1.  Performed  with  art. 

The  last  of  these  was  certainly  the  most  easy, 
but,  for  the  same  reason,  the  least  artful.  Dryd, 

2.  Artificial  5  not  naturaU 

3.  Cunning ;  skilful ;  dexterous. 

O  siill  the  same  Ulysses,  she  rejoin'd. 
In  useful  craft  successfully  refin'd. 
Artful  in  speech,  in  action,  and  in  ntM  Poft*. 
A'R  T  F  u  L  L  y .  adv,  [from  artfui7\    With 
art ;  skilfully  ;  dexterously. 

The  rest  in  rank :  Honoria,  diief  in  place,^ 
Was  artfully  contriv'd  to  set  her  face 
To  front  the  thicket,  and  behold  the  chace.  Dryd. 

Vice  is  the  natural  growth  of  our  corruption. 

How  irresisnbly  must  it  prevail,  when  the  seeds 

Qf  it  are  artfully  sown,  and  industriously  cidtir 

vated !  Aogtrt, 

A'RT FULNESS.  «.  J.  [from  artful.} 

I-  Skill.  ^      ^ ,      ^.  ^  ^ 

Consider  with  hdw  much  artfuhuss  hi^  duS 

and  situatiou  is  contrived,  to  liave  just  matttt 

to  draw  iDoati  hka  tUest.  uaassy  bodies.  Gbeyna. 

%m  Cunning. 

Artbri'tical 

Arthri'jich 


'\  adj.  [from  arfMfU.'] 


ART 

t.  Gouty ;  relating  to  the  gout. 

Frequent  dumges  produce  all  the  attBritUi 
<£seases.  ArhutbMt, 

a.  Relating  to  joints. 

Serpents,  worms,  and  leaches,  though  some 
want  bones,  and  all  extended  articulations,  yet 
iMve  they  «rfi6r/frfa/ analogies;  and,  by  the  mo- 
tion of  fiDrous  and  musculous  parts,  are  able  to 
make  progression.  Broivni  Vulgar  Errourt^ 
jiRTHJirTlS.  ft,  J.  [a:J^..i7*;,  from  ac^^ov, 
a  joint.}  Any  distemper  that  affects 
the  joints,  but  the  gout  particularly. 

uincj. 


A'RtlCHOKE.  «.  J.  [arttcbauJtj  Fr.]  A 
plant  very  like  the  thistle,  but  hath  large 
scaly  heads  shaped  like  the  cone  of  the 
pine  tree ;  the  bottom  of  each  scale,  as 
also  at  the  bottom  of  the  florets,  is  a 
thick  fleshy  eatable  substance.  Miller. 
No  herbs  nave  curled  leaves,  but  cabbage  and 
cabbage  lettuce ;  none  have  double  leaves,  one 
belonging  to  the  stalls  another  to  the  fruit  or 
■ced,  but  the  artichoJee,  Macon. 

Articltlcs  contain  a  rich,  nutritious,  stimu- 
lating juice.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments, 
A'rtichoke  of  Jerusalem.    A  species  of 

sunflower. 
AORTIC K.  adj,  [it  should  be  written  arctkkf 
from  «ox7ix(^.]     Northern  ;.  under  the 
bear.    See  Arctick. 

But  they  would  have  winters  like  those  beyond 
the  artick  circle ;  for  the  sun  would  be  80  de- 
|rees  from  them.  Broivn. 

In  the  following  example  it  is,  cqn- 
trary  to  custom,  spelt  after  the  French 
manner,  and  accented  on  the  last  syl- 
lable. 

To  you  who  live  in  chiU  degree. 
As  map  informs,  of  fifty-three, 
And  do  not  much  for  cold  atone. 
By  bringing  thither  lifty-one, 
Methinks  ail  climes  &ould  be  alike. 
From  tropick  e*en  to  pole  artique.  Drydgn* 

A'RTICJLE.  ».  /.  [ariiculuj,  Lat.] 
1.  A  part  of  speiechi  as,  tJbe,  an  ;  the  man, 

an  ox. 
a.  A  single  clause  of  an  account ;  a  par- 
ticular part  of  any  complex  thing. 

Laws  touching  matter  of  order  nre  changeable 
\y  the  power  of  the  church;  artieUt  concerning 
doctrine  not  so.  Hooker. 

Have  the  summary  of  all  our  griefs, 
When  time  shall  serve  to  shew  in  articles.  Shai. 
Many  believe  the  article  of  rembsion  of  sins, 
but  believe  it  without  the  condition  of  repent- 
ance. We  believe  the  article  other^iisc  than 
God  intended  it.  Taylor's  Holy  Livinj^, 

All  the  precepts,  promises,  and  thrcatenings, 
of  the  gospel  will  rise  up  in  judgment  against  us; 
and  the  articles  of  our  faith  will  be  so  many  ar» 
tides  of  accusation ;  .nnd  the  great  weight  of  our 
charge  will  be  this.  That  we  did  not  obey  the 
V  gospel  which  we  professed  to  believe  ;  that  we 
made  confession  of  the  christian  faith,  but  lived 
like  heathens.  Tillotson, 

You  have  small  reason  to  repine  upon  that 
frtiele  of  life.  S^vifi, 

l»  Terms ;  stipulations. 

I  embrace  thesb  conditions ;'  let  us  have  arti^ 
cles  between  us.**  Sbais^n. 

It  would  have  gall'd  his  surly  nature. 
Which  easily  endures  not  article^ 
Tying  him  to  ought.  Sltai^emre. 

4.  Point  of  time ;  exact  time. 


ART 

If  Cansfield  had  not,  in  that  arihle  of  tW| 
given  them  that  brisk  charge,  by  which  othtr 
troops  were  ready,  the  king  himself  had  been 
in  danger.  "UlartnJM, 

To  A'rticle.  v.  «.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
stipulate ;  to  make  terms. 

ouch  in  love's  warfare  is  my  case, 
I  may  not  article  for  grace^ 
Havmg  put  love  at  last  to  show  this  fiice.  Dornie* 
He  had  not  infringed  the  least  tittle  of  what 
was  articled^  that  they  aimed  at  one  mark,  and 
their  ends  wereconcentrick./f<ra»fr/^«a//orMt. 
If  it  be  said,  God  chose  the  successor,  that  is 
manifestly  not  so  in  the  story  of  Jephtha,  where 
he  articled  with  the  people,  and  they  made  him 
judge  over  them.  Locke, 

To  A'rticle.  v.ii.  To  draw  up  in  par- 
ticular articles. 

He  whose  life  seems  fair,  yet  if  all  his  errours 
and  follies  were  articled  against  him,  the  man 
would  seem  vicioys  and  miserable.         Tayl». 
Arti'cular./i^-.  [articulariji  Lat.]  Be- 
longing to  the  joints.    In  medicine,  an 
epithet  applied  to  a  disease  which  more 
immediately  infests  the  joints.     Thus 
the  gout  is  called  tnorbus  articttJarij. 
Akt I'cyL ATE.  aelj.  [from  ar/if«/iM,Xat.l 
I.  Distinct;  divided^  as  the  pans  of  a  limb 
arc  divided  by  joints ;  not  continued  in 
one  tone,  as  articulate  sounds  ;  tliat  is, 
sounds  varied  and  changed  at  proper 
pauses,  in  opposition  to  the  voice  of 
animals,  which  admits  no  such  variety. 
An  articulate  pronunciation,  a  manner 
.   of  speaking  clear  and  distinct,  in  which 
one  sound  is  not  confounded  with  an- 
other. 

In  speaking  under  water,  when  tlie  voice  is 
reduced  to  an  extreme  exility,  yet  the  articulate 
sounds,  the  words,  are  not  conA)unded.    Saw- 

The  first,  at  least,  of  these  I  thought  deny'd 
To  beasts ;  whom  God,  on  their  creation-day. 
Created  mute  to  all  articulate  sound.  MtltM. 
Antiquity  expressed  numbers  by  the  fingers 
on  either  hand.  On  tlie  left  they  accounted 
their  digits  and  articulate  numbers  unto  an  hund^ 
red ;  on  the  right  hand,  hundreds  andthousaiidt 
Brown* s  yufgftr  Errpurs. 

a.  Branched  out  into  aiticles-    This  is  a 
meaning  little  in  use. 

Henry's  instructions  were  extreme  cunousand 
articulate  i  and,  in  them,  more  articles  touching 
inquisition,  than  negotiation :  requiring  an  an- 
swer in  distinct  articles  to  his  questions.  Bacoiu 
To  Art k'cv LATE.  V.  a.  [from  artjcle^i 
I.  To  form  words ;  to  utter  distinct  syt 
lables ;  to  speak  as  a  man. 

The  dogmatist  knows  not  By  wEat  art  he  di- 
rects histongue,  in  articulating  sounds  into  vofbcs. 
.  .  Gfofruille. 

Parisian  acadeniists,  in  their  anatohay  of  *agc$, 
tell  us,  that  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  whiclr  do 
most  serve  to  articulate  a  word,  were  wholly  like 
thcwe  of  man.  Jiay  m  the  Creation. 

rhey  would  advance  in  knowledge,  and  not 
deceive  themselves  with  a  Kttle  articuUted  :Ar, 

JUchk 
a.  To  draw  up  Jn  articfcs. 

These  rfiings,  indeed,  you  have  artuulated^ 
Proclaim  d  ar  market-crosses,  read  in  churches. 
To  face  the  g'armeht  of  rebellion 
With  some  mie  colour.  Sbahpeirrr. 

5.  To  make  terms ;  to  treat.    These  twa 
«    latter  significations  are  unusual^ 
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Send  us  to  Rome 
The  best,  with  whom  we  may  ariUutati 
For  their  own  good  and  ours.       -    Sbak^peartt 
fo  Arti'culate.  v.  a.  To  speak  dis- 
tinctly.   - 
Akt  I'cu  LATELY,  oiiv.  [from  articulate^ 
In  an  articulate  voice. 

The  secret  purpose  of  our  heart,  no  less  arti" 
^ulaUly  spoken  to  God,  who  needs  not  our  words 
to  discern  our  meaning.  V^ciy  ofFicty. 

Arti^cv  LATE  NESS.  «.  j.  [from  articu- 
late."]   The  quality  of  being  articulate. 
A  F  T  f  c  u  L  A^T  1  o  N . ;?..  4.  [from  articukttc,'] 
1.  The  hmcture,  or  joifit  of  bones. 

With  relation  to  the  motion  of  the  bones  ia 
their  artktJatiofu,  there  is  a  two-fold  liquor  pre- 
carcd  for  the  inunction  and  lubrification  of  tAeir 
iieads,  an  oily  one,  and  a  mucilaginous,  sui>plied 
by  certain  glandules  seated  in  the  artuulattotu^ 

Ray. 
M.  The  act  of  forming  words. 

1  conceive  that  an  ettreme  small,  or  an  ex- 
Ucme  great  sound,  cannot  be  articulate,  but  that 
Ibe  artiiuUuion  requlrcth  a  mediocrity  of  sound. 

Bacon. 
■  By  artiatlation  I  mean  a  peculiar  motion  and 
l^ure  of  some  parts  belonging  to  the  mouth,  be- 
tween the  throat  and  lips.  Holder* 
3.  [In  botany.]    The  joints  or  knots  in 

some  plants,  as  the  cane. 
A'r t  I  f  I  c  e.  «.  j.  [artificium^  Lat.] 
X.  Trick;  fraud;  stratagem. 

It  needs  no  legends,  no  service  in  an  unknown 
tongue ;  none  of  all  these  laborious  artificts  of 
Ignorance ;  none  of  all  these  cloaks  and  cover- 
ings. South, 
«.  Art ;  trade ;  skill  obtained  by  science 

or  practice. 
Ar T I 'f I c  E  R .  «.  J.  lartifexf  Lat.] 
J.  An  artist;  a  manufacturer;  one  by 
whom  any  thing  is  made. 

The  lights,  doors,  and  stairs,  rather  directed 
to  the  use  of  the  guest,  than  to  the  eye  of  the 
mriijuer,  Sidney* 

'fhe  great  artifcer  would  be  more  than  orcfi- 
narily  ena  in  drawing  his  own  picture.    South. 
In  the  pnuitices  of  artifiursy  and  the  manu- 
factures of  several  kinds,  the  end  being  pro- 
posed, we  iind  out  ways.  Lockt, 
%.  A  forger ;  a  contriver. 

He,  soon  aware, 
Each  perturbation  smooth*d  with  outward  calm, 
Artijuer  of  fraud!  and  was  the  first 
That  practised  falsehood,  under  saintly  shew. 

Miltw. 
Th*  artificer  of  lies 
lUaewt  th'  assault,  and  hu  last  battVy  tries. 

Dryden. 

3.  A  dexterous  or  artful  fellow.    Kot  in 
use. 
Let  you  alone,  cunning  artificer,  Ben  Jontott. 
Arti  r  I'c  I A  L.  adj.  [artiJicieU  Fr-  ] 
a.  Made  by  art ;  not  natural. 

Baulius  used  the  artjfcial  day  of  torches  to 
lighten  the  sports  their  mventions  could  contrive. 

Sidney, 
The  curtains  closely  drawn  the  light  to  skreen. 
As  if  he  had  contriv'cl  to  lie  uo&etn  : 
Thus  cover  d  with  an  artificial  night, 
Sleep  did  his  office.  Dryden. 

Tnere  is  no  natural  motion  perpetual ;  yet  it 
doth  not  hinder  but  that  it  is  possible  to  contrive 
such  an  artificial  revolution.  Wilkim. 

«. Fictitious;  not  genuine. 

Why,  I  con  snuto,  aad  murder  whil%  I  Smile, 
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And  cry.  Content,  to  that  which  ffvetmtSf 

hean. 
And  wet  mv  clieeks  with  artificial  t^MZ.  Shah* 
The  resolution  which  we  caimot  reconcile  us 
public  good,  has  been  supported  by  an  obsev^uioua 

n,  and  then  with  usual  methods  confirmed 
L  artificiai  majority.  S-w^/K. 

3.  Artful ;  contrived  with  skill. 

These  seem  to  be  the  more  artificiaif  as  thos9 
of  a  siugle  person  the  more  natutalgovernmeixs.    . 

Artificial  Argumfntj,  [In  rhetorick.] 

Are  proofs  on  considerations  whidi  arise 

.    from  the  genius,  industry,' or  invention 

of  the  orator;  which  are  thuscalted,to 

distinguish  them  from  laws,  authoriticfi» 

citations,  and  the  like,  which  are  said  tj» 

be  inartificial  arguments. 

Artificial  Lines^  on  a  sector  or  8calc» 

are  lines  so  contrived  as  to  represent 

the  logarithmick  sines  and  tangeats  i 

which,  by  the   help  of  the   line  and 

numbers,  solve,  with  tolerable  exactness* 

questions  in  trigonometry,  navigatiots* 

<^c.  Chambers* 

Arti  fici  A  L  Numbers^  arc  the  same  with 

logaritbmt, 
Artifi'cially.  fl^v.  [from  artifictaJ.'] 
1.  Artfully;  with  skill;  with  good  coa- 
trivance. 

How  cunnirigly  he  made  his  faultiness  les^ 
how  artificially  he  set  out  the  torments  of  ha 
own  conscience.  Sidney* 

Should  any  one  be  cast  upon  a  desolate  island* 
and  find  there  a  palace  artifi^ally  contrived,  aui 
curiously  adorned.  May^ 

a.  By  art ;  not  naturally. 

It  is  covered  on  all  sides  with  earth,  crumWed 
into  powder,  as  if  it  had  been  artificially  sifted. 

Addioomm 

ARTiFi'crALN'ltss.  «.j.  [from  artificiaLJ 

Artfulness.  jD/bt. 

A  R  T  T  F  I'c  I  o  u  s .  adj.  [from  artifice.']   The 

same  with  artificial. 
Arti'llery.  «.  J.  It  has  no  plural,  [ar* 

tiUeriey  Fr.] 
I.  Weapons  of  war :  always  used  of  mis- 
sive weapons. 

And  Jonathan  gave  his  artillery  unto  his  lad^ 
and  said  untujum,  Go,  carry  them  unto  the  city. 

iSamiuL 
a.  Cannon  ;  great  ordnance. 

Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  6el(L 
And  hcaV*n's  artillery  thunder  in  die  skies?  Sbak 

I '11  to  the  tow'r  v.irh  rill  the  huste  I  can, 

To  view  th*  artillery  and  ammunitiun.    .  SAedkg, 

Upon  one  wing  the  artillery  was  drawn,  bcin£ 

sixteen  pieces,  eveiy  pieos  having  pioneers  to 

plain  the  ways.  Hayxvard. 

He  that  viev»'S  a  fort  to  take  it. 
Plants  his  artillery  'gainst  tlie  weakest  place. 

iJenhatMm 

Artisa'n.  ».  J.  [French.] 
I.  Artist  J  profcssfir  of  an  art.^ 

What  are  the  most  judicious  artisanjn  bur  the 
mimicks  of  nature  f  JVottons  Architecture. 

Best  and  happiest  artiian. 
Best  of  painters,  if  you  can, 
With  your  maay-colour'd  art, 
Di^aw  tlie  mistress  of  my  heart.        Cuardijm, 
a.  Manufacturer;  low  tradesman. 

I  who  had  none  but  generals  to  oppose  me* 
must  have  aa  urtisa,t  fuz  my  an:a^o;u^.  AdJicon.. 
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A'RTIst.ii./.  [artutef  Fr.] 
I.  The  professor  of  an  art,  generally  of  an 
art  manual. 
How  to  build  ships,  and  dreadful  ordnance 
cast. 
Instruct  the  ariists^  and  reward  their  haste. 

Rich  with  the  spoils  of  many  a  conquer'd  bnd^ 
'  All  arts  and  arthtj  Theseus  could  command. 
Who  sold  for  hire,  or  wrought  for  better  fame: 
"iTie  master  painters  and  the  carvers  came.  Dryd, 
When  I  made  this,  an  artist  undertook  to  imi- 
tate it ;  but  using  another  way  fell  much  short. 
NnL'toni  Oft-iJkj. 
t.  A  skilfiil  man ;  not  a  no\  ice.  ^ 

If  any  one  thinks  himself  an  artist  at  this, 
let  him  number  up  the  parts  of  his  child  *s  hod  v. 

Locit, 
A'RTLESLY.  aJv,  [from  artlejjJ] 
I.  In  an  artless  manner  ;  without  skill. 
ft.  Naturally  ;-  sincerely ;  without  craft. 
Nature  and  truth,  though  never  so  low  or  vul- 
gar, are  yet  pleasing,  when  openly  and  arthily 
represented.  P^pc, 

A'ATLEss.  adj.  [from  art  and  /^v.] 
I.  Unskilful ;  wanting  art:  sometimes  with 
the  particle  o/I 
The  high-shoed  plowman,  should  he  quit  the 
land. 
Artless  0^ stars,  and  ofxhz  moving  sand.  DrytL 
<%,  Void  of  fraud  ;  as,  an  artless  maid. 
3.  Contrived  without  skill ;  as,  an  artless 

tale. 
Abundina'ceous.    adj,    [arundinaentSf 
Lat.]    Of  or  like  reeds.  Diet, 

ArundiNeous.  adj,  [arwidinetis^  Lat] 

Abounding  with  reeds. 
As.  conjunct*  [als^  Teut.] 
1.  In  the  same  manner  with  something 
else. 

When  thou  dost  hear  \zmas\  have  been. 
Approach  me,  and  thou  shak  be  as  tiiou  wast. 

Shakspear€» 
In  singing,  a  in  piping,  you  excel ; 
And  scarce  your  matter  could  perform  so  welL 

DryJen, 

I  live  as  \  did,  I  think  as  I  did,  I  love  you  a/  I 

€id ;  but  all  these  arc  to  no  pur})ose :  the  work! 

will  not  live,  think,  or  love,  as  I  do.         Sxuifl. 

%«  In  the  manner  that. 

Mad  as  I  was,  I  could  not  bear  his  fate 
With  silent  grief,  but  loudly  blam'd  the  state. 
Drydrns  ^neid.- 
The  landlord,  in  his  shirt  as  he  v/as,  takine  a 
candle  in  one  hand,  and  >i  drawn  sword  in  the 
other,  ventured  out  of  the  room.  ArhutbMf  Pope, 
J.  That:  in  a  conscc^uential  sense. 

The  cunningest  marmers  were  so  conquered 

by  the  storm,    as  they  thought  it  best  with 

.stricken  sails  toyield  to  be  governed  \rj  it.  Sidney, 

He  had  such  a  dexterous  proclivity,  as  his 

teachers  were  lain  to  sestrain  his  forwardness^ 

Wiitton, 
The  relations  are  so  uncertain,  a$  they  require 
•  great  deal  of  examination.  Baton, 

God  shall  by  grace  )>revent  sin  so  soon,  as  to 
keep  the  soul  in  the  virginity  of  its  first  inno- 
cence. South. 
^..In  the  state  of  another. 

Madam,  were  I  at  you,l  'd  take  her  counsel ; 
1  'd  speak  my  own  distress^  A,  Pbilifs, 

5.  Under  a  particular  consideration  j  with, 
a  particular  respect. 

Besidesthatlaw  which  <foncemeth  mcnai  men» 
«|dth»l  wbich  bfil0Ei|;s  ucto  m^ai  xhey  are  mea 
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linked  with  others  in  some  society;  there  15 1, 
third  which  touches  all  several  bodies  politick, 
so  far  forth  as  one  of  them  hath  puUick  concerns 
with  another.  Hookt^tEccles,  Patiiy, 

Dar*st  thou  be  as  good  as  thy  word  novF  ? 

—Why,  Hal,  thou  knowest  «u  tl.ou  art  but  t 
man,  I  dare ;  but  as  thou  art  a  prince,  1  fear 
thee  as  1  fear  the  roaring  of  a  lion  s  whelp. 

Sbaispfore^s  Hatrj  !▼. 

The  objections  that  are  raised  against  it «/  a 
tra'zedy,  are  as  follow. 

Guy's  Preface  to  What  £  ye  csU  it, 

6.*^ Like  ;  of  the  same  kind  with. 

A  simple  idea  is  one  uniform  idea,  as  sweet, 
bitter.  W^* 

7.  In  the  same  degree  with. 

MThere  you,  unless  you  are  me  matter  blind, 
^Conduct  and  beauteous  disponcion  tind. 

Biaeiwnre. 
Well  hast  thou  spoke,  the  blue-ey'd  maid  re- 
plies. 
Thou  good  old  man,  benevolent  me  wist.  Pof9, 

8.  As  if;  according  to  the  manner  that    { 
would  be  if.  '  | 

The  squire  began  nigher  to  approach,  | 

And  wind  his  horn  under  the  casde-^'^  1 

That  with  the  noise  it  shook  as  it  would  h\L 

Pairj  Queen      I 
They  all  contended  to  creep  into  his  humour,     1 
and  to  do  that,  as  a£  themselves,  which  they  con-     ] 
ceived  lie  desired  they  should  do.       ffofward. 

Contented  in  a  nest  of  snow 
He  lies,  as  he  his  bliss  did  know, 
And  to  the  wood  no  more  would  gOL      W^llef* 

So  hoc  th'  assault,  so  high  the  tumult  rose, 
As  all  the  Dardan  and  Argolick  race 
Had  been  contracted  in  that  narrow  space. Drj^ 

Can  misery  no  place  of  safety  know  ? 
The  nojse  pursues  me  wheresoe'er.  I  go. 
As  fate  sought  only  me,    Dryden*e  AunnpiAc, 

9.  According  to  what. 

Who  then  is  Paul,  and  who  b  Apollos,  bu(. 
ministers  by  whom  ye  believed,  even  as  the  Lord 
gave  to  every  man  r  1  CortMth* 

Their  figure  bcin^  printed. 
As  just  before,  1  think,  I  hinted, 
Alma  informed  can,try  the  cue.  Prkr- 

The  republick  is  shut  up  in  the  great  duke's 
dominions,  w  ho  at  present  is  very^  much  incemed 
against  it.    The  occasion  has  follows.  Additw, 

10.  As  it  were  ;  in  some  sort. 

As  for  tlie  daughters  of  king  Edward  vr,  they 
thoughtkin;;  Richard  had  said  enough  for  them; 
and  took  them  to  be  but  as  of  the  lung's  p«*^,y» 
because  they  were  in  his  power,  and  at  his  di^* 
posal.  Bacon' 4  Henry  vib 

11.  While  ;  at  the  same  time  that. 
At  either  end  it  whistled  as  it  flew. 

And  as  the  brands  were  green,  so  dropp*d  tht 

diiw; 
Infeaed  a*  it  fell  with  sweat  of  tftngoine  hoe. 

Dryden^ 
These  haughty  words  Alecto*s  rase  provoke. 
And  frighted  Turnus  trembled  oj  sae  spoke. 

So  the  pure  limpid  stream,  when  foul'widli 
stains 
Of  rushing  torrents,  and  deScendins^  rains. 
Works  itself  clear,  and  a/  it  runs  relmes.  Ad£s* 

12.  Because. 

He  that  commanded  the  injury  to  be  done^  i* 
first  bound ;  then  he  that  di(t  it ;  and  they  also 
are  obliged  who  did  so  assist,  as  without  them 
the  tiling  could  not  have  been  done.        7Vy/»A 

13.  Becaus»e  it  is;  becaufee  they  arc. 

The  kernelrdraw  out  of  the  earth  iui««  fit  t» 
nourish  the  tre«|  Of  th^C  thai  would  be  ^^^ 
themselves.  Masu* 
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Before  the  place 
A  hundred  doona  hundr^  entries -nace ; 
Jt  manv  voices  tnue,  and  the  count; 
0/ Sybil's  words  ai  many  times  tehound^DryJ, 
ij.  How ;  in  what  manner. 

Men  are  generally  permitted  to  publiih  books» 
and  contradict  otlyrs,  and  even  tnemidves,  at 
they  please*  with  as  little  danger  of  being  con- 
futed, as  of  being  understood.  JBtyU, 
16.  With ;  answering  to  /iAe  or  same. 
Sister^  weD  met ;  whither  away  so  fast?*— 
*^Upon  the  like  devotion  aj  yourselves. 
To  gratubte  the  gentle  princes  there.      ShaJiu 
17'  Inaredprocd  sense,  answcring.to  aj. 
Every  offence  committed  m  the  state  of  na-  ' 
ture,  may,  in  tMl  state  of  nature,  be  also  punish- 
ed, and  «<  ISu  forth  «f  it  may  in  a  commonwealth. 

Locie, 
At  sure  as  it  is  good,  that  human  nature  should 
ciiitl  so  certain  it  is,  that  the  circular  revolutions 
c^the  earth  and  planets,  rather  than  other  m<^ 
tions  which  might  as  possibly  have  been,  do  de- 
clare God.  '-.  Bmtiey. 

iS.  Going  before  at*  in  a  comparative 

sense ;  the  first  as  being  sometimes  un 

dcrstood. 

Senponius  tf  tf/  brave  a  mano/  Czto.  AJdhan. 

Bright  ait  the  sim,  and  like  the  morning  fair. 

,  GranviUe, 

19.  Answering  to  jucb. 

Is  it  not  every  man's  interest,  that  there  should 
be  such  a  government  of  the  world  a*  designs  our 
bappiaeaa,iu  would  govern  us  for  our  advantage  ? 

30.  Having  so  to  answer  it  $  in  a  con- 
ditional sense. 

Jit  fa  at  they  carry  li^t  and  conviction  to  any 
other  man's  understandm|,  so  far,  I  hope,  m|t 
labour  may  be  of  use  to  hira.  LtJte. 

ii.  So\%  sometimes  understood. 

^  in  my  speculations  I  have  endeavoured  to 
extinguish  passion  and  prejudic^,  I  am  still  de- 
srous  of  doing  some  good  in  this  particular. 

Sfectaion 

ai.  Answering  to  so  conditionally. 
&•  may  th*.  auspicious  ouecn  of  love 
To  thee,  O  s.icred  ship,  be  kind; 
Ai  thou  to  whom  the  muse  commends 
The  best  of  poets  and  of  friends, 
Dost  thy  committed  pledge  restore.       Dryden, 
S3*  Before  bowjx  is  sometimes  redundant; 
but  this  is  iiTOW  language. 
At  how,  dear  Syphax  ?  Adtlism*s  Caio, 

24.  It  seems  to  be  redundant  before  yet } 
to  this  time.  ' 

Though  that  war  continued  nine  years,  and 
this  hath  «  yet  lasted  but  six,  yet  there  hath 
been  modi  more  actioo  in  the  present  war. 

AdtHtM. 
15  •  In  a  sense  of  comparison 9  followed 
byjtf. 
At  when  a  dab-duck  waddles  through  the 
copse 
On  feet  and  wiitgs,  aadflies,  and  wrdes,  and  hops ; 
S9  lab'njag  on,  with  shouldexi,  hands,  and  head. 
Wide  as  a  windmill  all  bis  figure  spread.    Pope, 
16.  As  FOB. ;  with  respect  to. 

At  fir  the  rest  of  those  who  have  written 
against  ne,  tbey  deserve  not  th*  least  notice. 

DryitHt  FaUett  Pre/act, 
«7-  As  IF ;  ia  the  same  manner  that  it 
would  be  if. 

'Answering  their  questionsi  at  jf  It  vrcre  a 
ttattcr  tbat  needed  it.  Xfffir. 
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a8.  As  TO  ;  with  respect  to. 

I  pray  thee  speak  to  me  at  tp  thy  thinkings, 
As  thou  dost  ruminate;  and  give  thy  worst  oC 
thoughts 

•  The  worst  of  words.  Sbahpearit  OtieiU. 

They  pretend,  in  eeneral,  to  great  refinements^ 
at  to  what  regards  curistlanity.  AdditoH  om  Italy. 
^  I  was  mistaken  at  to  the  day,  placing  that  ac- 
cident about  thirty-six  hours  sooner  than  it  ha|»- 
pcned.    ^  Swfl^ 

99.  As  WELL  AS;  equally  With. 

Each  man*s  mind  has  some  peculiarity,  at  well 
at  his  face,  that  distinguishes  him  from  all  others. 

JLotAe, 
It  is  adorned  with  admirable  pieces 'of  sculp- 
ture, at  well  modern  at  ancient.  Ad£toa* 
30.  As  THoycH;  as  if. 

These  should  be  at  first  eently  treated,  mi 
titovgb  we  expected  an  imposthumatioa. 

Sbarft  Surgery. 

A^A  DULCIS.    See  Benzoin . 

jfSA  FOETIl>A.  y  n.  s.  A  gum  or  re- 

A'SSA  FO£TIDA.y   sin   brought   from 

the  East  Indies,  of  a  sharp  taste,  and  a 

strong  offensive  smell ;  which  is  said  to 

.  distil,  during  the  heat  of  summer,  fibm 

a  little  shrub.  Cbambersi 

ASARABa'CCA.  n.  4.  [luantmt  Lat.]  A 
plant. 

As  B  e'st  I N  E .  adj.  [from  asbestos, "]  Some- 
f  thing  incombustible,  or  that  partakes 
of  the  nature  and  equalities  of  the  tapis 
asbestos. 

ASBESTOS,  fi.  s.  [a^ir^l  A  sort  of 
native  fossil  stone,  which  may  be  split 
into  threads  and  filaments  from  one  inch 
to  ten  inches  in  length,  very  fine,  brittle, 
yet  somewhat  tractable,  silky,  and  of  a 
greyish  colour.  It  is  almost  insipid  to 
the  taste,  indissoluble  in  water,  and  en- 
dued with  the  wonderful  property  of 
remaining  unconsuroed  in  the  fire.  But 
in  two  trials  before  the  Royal  Society, 
a  piece  of  cloth  made  of  this  stone  was 
found  to  lose  a  dram  of  its  weight  each 
4:ime.  This  stone  is  found  in  Anglesey 
in  Wales,  and  in  Aberdeenshire  in  Scot- 
land. Cbambert. 

ASCA*R1DES,  If.  s.  [A*ie»giiif,  from  Aaaa- 
^'^i^f  to  leap.]  Little  worms  in  Uie 
rectum,  so  called  from  their  continual 
troublesome  motion,  causing  an  intole-> 
rable  itching.  ^mncy. 

To  ASCE'ND.  V.  «.  \aseendoj  l*at.] 

I.  To  move  upwarxi ;  to  mount ;  to  rise. 
Then  to  the  neav*n  of  heav'ns  s^  he  astmi^ 
With  victory,  triumpliing  through  the  air 
Over  his  foes  and  thine.  Mllien, 

%,  To  proceed  from  one  degree  of  gopd 
to  another. 

By  these  steps  we  shall  ascend  to  more  Just 
ideas  of  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  mtl- 
mately  united  to  God,  and  is  one  with  liim. 

Vf^atti  Imfr$9emtrJ  oftteMUd. 

•  3.  To  Stand  higher  in  genealogy. 

The  only  Incest  was  in  the  ateeM^at,  not  eoi* 

lateral  branch ;  as  when  parents  and  cluldiea 

married,  this  was  accounted  incest.         Brume. 

To  Asce'n  D.  i\  a.  To  climb  up  any  thing. 

They  asttnd  the  mountaitt!;,  they  dcxead  t&e 

valUes*  J}ahtfey*t  Revelatim  eaamua/. 
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Asce'kdable. /7^-.[fromAf««^.]  That 
may  be  asccndedf.  Diet. 

Ascl'ndant.  «.  J.  [from  ascendJ] 

1.  The  part  of  the  ccliptick  at  any  par- 
ticular time  above  the  horizon,  which 
18  supposed  by  astrologers  to  have  great 
influence. 

^.  Height  ;  elevation. 
^  He  WIS  initiated,  in  order  t^  gain  iiistmaion 
in  sciences  that  were  there  m  their  highest  «/- 
etnJMU  TempU, 

3.  Superiority;  infliiencc. 

By  the  ascendant  he  had  in  his  understanding, 
atid  the  dexterity  of  his  nature,he  could  persuade 
him  vefy  much.  Clarendon. 

^  ^    8oftie  star, !  find,    • 
Hasgv  n  thee  an  ascendant  o'er  my  mind.  Dryd, 

When  they  have  got  an  ascendant  orer  them, 
they  should  use  it  with  moderation,  and  not 
make  themselves  scarecrows.  Locke, 

4.  One  of  the  degrees  of  kindred  reckoned 
upward. 

The  most  nefarious  kind  of  bastards,  are  in- 
cestuous bastards,  which  are  beforten  between 
ascendants  and  descendants  in  infn'Uumi  and  be- 
tween collaterals,  as  far  as  the  divine  prohibition. 
Aylijfes  Parergom, 
AsCE'sD  AST.  aiij. 

X.  Superiour;  predominant;  overpower- 


Asce'nstve.  adj.   [from  ascend,]    th  3 
state  of  ascent.    Not  in  use. 

The  cold  aug:ments  when  the  days  begin  toin* 
crease,«ough  the  sun  be  ^enascensivet  and  re- 
turning from  the  winter  tropilk.  JSmm. 
Asce'nt.  n.  J.  [ascmjuji  LaU] 
"    "'        "              -    ..         the  act  of 


ing. 

Christ  outdoes  Moacs,  before  he  disphwes  him ; 
and  shews  an  ascendant  ajfu-it  above  h»m4    Sontk. 
3.  In  an  astrological  sense,  above  the  ho- 
rizon. 

JLet  him  study  the  constellation  of  Pegasus, 
which  is  about  that  time  ascendant.         Brown, 
Asce'ndency.  «.  J,  [from  ajcend.]    In- 
fluence;  power. 

Custom  has  some  ascendency  over  understand- 
ing, and  what  at  one  time  seemed  decent,  ap- 
.     pears  disagreeable  afterwards,  fTaits, 

AsC£'nsion.  IT.  i.  lauensiof  Lat.] 
t.  The  act  of  ascending  or  rising :  fre- 
quently app}ie4  to  the  visible  elevation 
of  our  Saviour  to  heaven. 

Then  rising  from  his  grave, 
Spoil'd  principalides,  and  pow*rs,  triumph'd 
In  open  shew ;  and,  with  ascension  brinit,  ~ 
Captivift-  led  captive  through  the  air./'ar.Zw/. 
d.  The  thing  rising,  or  njpunting. 

Men  err  in  the  theory  of  inebriation,  conceiv- 
ing the  brain  doth  only  suffer  from  vaporous  if/- 
cension*  from  the  stomach.  Browns  Knlgar Er, 
Asc  e'ns  ION,  in  astronomy,  is  either  right 
or  oblique.  Rigi^t  ascenjion  of  the  sun, 
or  a  star,  is  that  degfce  of  the  cqui- 
Tioctial^  counted  from  the  beginning  of 
Aries,  which  rises  with  the  sun  or  star 
in  a  right  sphere.  Oblique  ascenjion  is 
an  arch  of  the  equator  intercepted  be- 
tween the  first  point  of  Aries  and  that 
point  of  the  equator  which  rises  trfgcther 
•  with  a  star  in  an  oblique  sphere. 
»  Asck'nsion-day:  The  day  on  which 
the  ascension  of  our  Saviour  is  com- 
memorated, commonly  called  Holy 
Thursday ;  the  Thursday  but  ont  hc-^ 
fore  Whitsuntide. 
Asce'nsional  Differencey  2s  the  differ- 
ence between  the  right  and  oblique  as- 
cension of  the  same  point  to  the  surface 
of  the  sphere,  Cbambtru 


•  '  Rise;  the  act  of  rising; 
mounting. 

To  him  whh  swift  ascent  he  up  retum'd, 
Into  hia  blissful  bosom  reassum'd 
In  glory  as  of  old.  Afiftis. 

a.  The  way  by  which  one  ascends. 

The  temple,  and  the  several  degrees  dtasctnt 
whereby  men  did  climb  up  to  the  same,  as  if  ft 
had  been  a  scala  cmlif  t^  all  poetical  and  fabuloiu. 

It  was  a  rock 
Conspicuous  far ;  winding  with  ort%^semt 
Accessible  from  earth,  one  entrance  high.  JkCA 
3.  An  eminence,  or  high  place. 
No  land  like  Italy  erects  the  sight 
fiy  such  a  vast  ascent^  or  sweUs  to  such  a  height 

A  wide  flat  cannot  be  pleasant  in  the  FJysiio 
fields,  unless  it  be  diversified  wkh  depressive  val- 
leys and  swelKnf  ascents,  Be»tLf> 
To  ASCERTAIN,  v.  a.  lacertener,  Fr] 
I.  ToTnabe  certain  ;  to  fix ;  to  estabUsh. 
The  divine  law  both  ascertainetb  the  trutb,  and 
•upplieth  unto  us  the  wantof  oth^r  |^ws.//Mi^> 
Money  difTersfrom  uncoiiied  sBver  in  this,tbti 
the  quantity  of  sBver  in  each  piece  is  ascerUunei 
by  the  stamp.  X•f>^ 
a.  To  make  confident ;    to  take  away 
doubt :  often  with  of. 

Right  judgment  of  myself,  may  give  me  the 
other  certainty ;  that  is,  ascertain  mc  that  I  aw 
in  the  number  of  God's  children.       HammcKd. 
•        This  makes  us  act  with  a  rqpose  of  mind  ^nd 
wonderful  tranauiUity,  because  it  atcertains  us  rf 
the  goodness  of  our  wwrk-    DryHen*s  Dnfrttnej' 
Ascerta'iner.  ff.  J.    [from  asterta'mJl 
The  person  that  proves  or  establishes. 
Asc E RTVr  N M E  N T .  ir. /.  [from  tfif4rr/fl/«  1 
A  settled  nile ;  an  established  sUndard. 
For  want  of  ascertainment,  how  for  a  writer 
may  express  his  good  wishes  fof  his  country,  in- 
nocent mtentions  may  W  charged  with  crlates. 
S^ifi  to  Lord  MiddteiM. 

Asce'tick.  aJJ.  [A<noj/ix;>;.]  Employed 
wholly  in  exercises  of  devotion'  and 
mortification.  0 

None  lived  such  long  lives  as  monks  and  her- 
mits,  sequestered  from  plenty  to  a  constant  at- 
cetici  course  of  the  severest  abstinence  and<{e- 
votion.  Svdi, 

A^CE'TicK.  n.  s.  lie  that  retires  to  dcvo- 
tiop  and  mortification  ;  a  hermit. 

r  am  far  from  commending  those  ascctici^ 
that,out  of  apretence  of  keeping  themselvauB- 

rted  from  the  world,  take  up  their  quarters  in 
„«s.  *  ^   jvVr«. 

He  that  preaches  to  man,  should  understand 
what  IS  in  man ;  and  tliat  skill  can  scarce  be  ai- 
Jl^li  ^  ^"  T^'''^  **  *^  soUtuAa.  Atterhf). 
ASCII,  n,  J,  It  has  no  singular,  [from  ■♦ 
without,  and  <««h  a  shadow.]  Those 
people  who,  at  certain  tiroes  <tf  the  year, 
have  no  shadow  at  noon  ;  such  are  the 
mhabiunts  of  the  torrid  zone,  because 
they  have  the  san  twice  a  year  vertical 
to  them.  '  2)/r/ 

Asci'TEs.  «  s.  [from  «^^,  a  bladder.] 
.    A  particular  specicjofdropsy^  a  swcli- 
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.  Jng  of  the  lower  belly  and  depending 
parts,  from  an  extravasation  and  col- 
lection of  water  broke  out  of  its  proper 
▼essels.  This  case,  when  certain  and 
inveterate,  is  universally  allowed  to  34- 
mit  of  no  cure  but  by  means  of  the  mar 
nual  operation  of  tapping.  ^uincy. 

There  are  two  kinds  ofdropsy,  the  snasarca, 
ciUed  also  leucophiegmacy,  when  thi  extrava- 
tated  matter  swims  iiUie  cells  of  the  mcmbrana 
adiposa ;  and  the  ajicitfiy  when  the  water  po$» 
feses  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Sharp, 

Asci'TiCAL.J   adj.  [from  tfj|i7tfj.]   Be- 
Asci'TiCK.    J    longing  to   an    ascites; 
dropsical;  liydropical. 

When  it  is  part  ojf  another  tumour,  it  is  hy- 
dropical,  cither  anasarcous  or  asdtical.  JVheman, 
Asciti'tious. adj.  [nscititius^  Lat.]  Sup- 
plemental; additional;  not  inlicrcnt; 
not  original. 

Homer  has  been  reckoned  an  ajeliitjetu  name 
from  some  accident  of  his  life.  Ptff, 

AbCBii'BABLE.adj.iftomajcrihe.^  That 
may  be  ascribed. 

Tije  greater  {art  have  been  forward  to  re- 
ject it,  upon  a  mistaken  persuasion,  #iat  those 
chsRiomena  are  the  effectt  of  nature's  ab- 
horrency  of  s  vacuum,  which  seem  to  be  more 
fidy  oMtrihaLU  to  the  weight  and  spring  of  the 

To  ASCRI'BE.  V.  a.  [ajcriho^  Lat.] 
I.  To  attribute  to  as  a  cause.  ^ 

Th«  cause  of  his  bani^ment  is  uiikno>i^,' be- 
cause he  was  unwilling  to  provoke  the  empefer, 
by  Mscrfiitig  it  to  any  other  reason  than  v/hat 
warpretended.  Drydm* 

To  this  we  may  jusdy  ascrihe  those  jealousies 
and  encroachments,  which  render  mankhid  un- 
easy to  one  another.  Xogen, 
a.  To  attribute  as  a  quality  to  person s,  or 
accident  to  substance. 

These  perfections  must  be  somewhere,  and 

therefore  may  much  better  be  ajcrihed  to  God, 

ia  whom  we  suppose  all  other  perfections  tomeet, 

than  to  any  thing  else.  TitUtion, 

AsQKi' fr ion,  n.s,  [ascription  laXJl  The 

act  of  ascribing.  J)iet, 

AscRi'PTiTious.  adj.  [ascr^titUy  Lat.] . 

That  is  ascribed.  Diet, 

Ash.  0.  J.  [fraxiuiUf  Lat.  aBjpc,  Saxon.] 

I.  A  tree. 

This  tree  hath  pennated  leaves,  which  end  in 
an  odd  lobe.  The  male  flowers,  which  grow  at  . 
a  remote  distance  from  the  fruit,  have  no  petals, 
but  consist  of  many  jj^mina.  The  ovary  be- 
cotces  a  seed  vessel,  c^taining  one  seed  at  the 
fa(»cxam,  shaped  like  a  bird's  tongue.  Miller, 
With  which  of  old  he  charm'd  the  savage  train, 
And  call'd  the  mountam  asbei  to  the  plain.  Dryd, 
t»  The  wood  of  the  ash. 

Let  roe  twine 
Mmearml  about  that  body,  where  aeainst 
My  grained  aih  an  hundred  times  hath  broke 
Aad  acar'd  the  moon  withspUntexs.  Sbaispeare, 
AsH-co LOURED,  adj.  [from  ash  SLnd  to- 
iour-"]    Coloured  between  brown  and 
gray,  like  the  bark  of  an  ashen  branch, 

Oay,  Atb'€ohwreJf  was  part  of  a  stratum  which 
by  atwve  the  strau  of  stone.  Wood%u<ird, 

Ash A^M ED,  adj.  [from  j^^yrf.]  Touched 
with  shame:  generally  with  o/* before 
the  cause  of  shame  if  a  noun,  and  (6  if 
9  verb. 
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Profett  publicUy  the  doctrine  of  Jesoa  Gniit. 
not  being  ashamed  of  the  word  of  God,  or  o^any 
practicesemomedbyit.   .  TayUr. 

One  would  have  thought  she  wouldhave  stirred; 
but  strove 
With  modesty,  and  was  atbam*dto  move.  Dryi*  . 
This  I  have  shadowed,  that  you  may  notl>e  . 
Mbamedofxiiax  hero,  whose  protection  you  un- 
dertake, DryiUn. 
A'sHEN.  adj.  [from  ash.']    Made  of  ash 
wood. 

At  once  he  said,  and  threw 
His  asbeu  spear,  which  quiver *d  as  it  ^w.Drytt. 
A'sHEs. «.  J,  wants  the  singular,  [arca^ 

Sax.  ajcJ^,  Dutch.] 
X.  The  remains  of  any  thing  burnt. 

Some  relicks  would  be  left  of  it,  as  when 

.  ojbes  remain  of  btimed  bodies.  -D/gty. 

•      This  late  dissension,  grown  between  the  peers. 

Burns  under  fciened  aibej  of  forged  love. 

And  will  at  last  break  out  into  a  flame.  StaJhp^ 

Ashes  contain  a  very  fertile  salt,  and  are  tho 

best  manure  for  cold  lands,  if  kept  dry,  that  tha 

rain  doth  not  wash  away  their  sah.    Mortimer^ 

2.  The  remains  of  the  body  :  often  used  in 

/  poetry  for  the  carcase,  from  the  ancient 

practice  of  burning  the  dead. 

Poor  key-cold  figure  of  a  holy  kuig ! 
Pale  asbettoith^  house  of  Lancaster! 
Thou  bloodless  remnant  of  that  royal  blood  C 

Sbahpeart^ 
^     To  great  Laertes  1  bequeadl 
A  task  of  grief,  his  ornaments  of  death ;  •      • 
Lest,  when  the  fates  his  royHi  tubes  claim. 
The  Grecian  matrons  uiut  my  spotless  narfie. 

A'sHLAR.  n.  J.  [with  masons.]  Freestone 
as  it  comes  out  of  the  quarry,  of  difFer- 

.     ent  lengths,  breadths,  and  thicknesses. 

A^sfiLEfiniKG.    «.   J.    [with   builders.] 

,  Quartering  in  garrets,  about  two  foot 
and  a  hakF  or  three  foot  high,  perpen- 
dicular t(Mhe  floor,  and  reaching  to  the 
under  side  of  the  rafters.  Builder* s  Diet, 

AsHo'RE.  adi;.  [from  a  and  sbore.l 

1 .  On  shore ;  on  the  land. 

The  poor  Englishman  riding  in  the  road,  having 
all  that  he  brought  thither  asbort^  would  havo 
been  undone.  lUdehk,. 

2,  To  the  shore  j  to  the  land. 

We  may  as  bootless  apead  our  vain  command. 
As  i^d  our  precepts  to  the  leviathan 
To  come  ashore,  Sbakspearis  Henry  v. 

May  thy  billowe  rowl  ashore 
The  bervl,  and  the  golden  ore.  Milton* s  Cemu/, 

Moor  d  in  a  Chian  creek,  ashore  I  went. 
And  all  the  following  night  in  Chios  spent*    - 
Addison's  Ooid, 
AsHWE'DNESDiVY.  7t.  s,  Thc  first  day  of 
Lent,  so  called  from  the  ancient  custom 
of  sprinkling  a^s  on  the  head. 
A's  H^w  E  E  D .  n,  J.  [from  ash  and  <weed,  ]  An 

herb. 
A'sHY.  adj,  [fromiWit.]   Ash-coIoured ; 
pale ;  inclining  to  a  whitish  gray. 
Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely  parted  ghost 
Oiashy  lemUsBce,  meagre,  pale,  and  bloodless. 

Shakspeare, 

As  I'd  B.  adnj.  [from  it  and  side."] 
I.  To  one  side  ;  out  of  thc  perpendicular 
direct  ion« 
Thc  4t9»n  rush*d  in,  aai  Arcite  stood  aghast : 
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TK«  liBM  w«rt  blomi  miiitt  yet  fkBat  dwf 

Ftnlt'd  by'th*  wind,  add  frtis  •  ndM  Ikbt. 

t«  To  another  part ;  out  of  the  true  di* 

He  had  ilo  bradier ;  filridi  though  k  be  •  coai« 
Ibrtable  thing  for  MB  to  htve^  ]r«t  it  drawtb 
the  subfects  eyet  •  Utue  sttdr.  3atm, 

3.  From  the  company ;  as,  to  ipeak  pside^ 

He  took  him  «»iA  mxnthe  mukitude.  Mark 

A'siMABY.  ^j\  [asMormtlMm'}  Belongs 

ing  to  ail  ass.  Diet. 

A'siNfKE..  4U/J.  [fnim  mhmtf  X«at.]  Be- 

.    longint  to  an  ast. 

You  dull  hate  mare  adptodiife  our  doDeft 

'  yoiitk,  dor  ttodn  and  stuw;  from  eoch  Burture, 

than  we  have  now  to  hale  ourcboiotft  and  hope* 

ftiUett  wiii  to  that  mmmt  ftait  of  towi-tfaiftlea 

asdbfamUeft  Jdiiftae. 

To  Ask.  v,  a.  [a]rcian»  Saxon.] 

z.  To  petition  ;  to  beg :  aoraetimet  with 

an  aeauatrve  only ;  sometimes  wither. 

When  thou  dost  aii  me  iA»W^,  1 11  kneel 

down 

And  msk  of  xht^fifgivtiuu.  SbskipMrtk 

We  have  notfiinf  elae  to  «i»but  that 
Which  you  deny  already,  yet  will  e»i. 
That  if  we  ftil  in  our  roqueic,  th*  blame 
May  hang  lipon  your  hardneat*       Shaktptmrt. 
In  long  joumies,  atk  your  muuikavt  to  ghre 
ale  to  the  bonei,  Sw^* 

%m  To  demand  ;  to  claim:  ast  to  asi^ 
price  for  goods. 
Atk  me  nevor  to  much  dowry  and  gpft«  and  I 

•  %rUl  give  according  as  ye  thaU  say  unto  me:  but 
give  me  tBe  damiel  to  wilik  Gautu. 

He  n#  hit  friends,  w1m»  whibn'd  beneath 
thi  waves. 
Their  funeral  honours  6nm%  and  mIV  their 
^ttiet  graves*  ZVjprfm  /  JKmM 

^.  To  question. 

O  itihabltattt  of  Alder,  stand  ^  die  way  and 
ospy,  mi  hm  that  iiech,  sod  her  that  escapodi, 
and  say,  what  is  done  f  Jtrtmi^t 

4.  To  inc|uire ;  with  afier  before  the  thing. 

He  said,  wherefore  is  it  that  thon  ootc  axk^tt 
my  name?  And  he  bletscd him  there.  Oimulg* 

5.  To  re()uire^as  physically  necessary. 

As  it  is  a  great  point  of  art,  when  our  maltef 
requires  it,  to  enlaife  and  veer  out  all  ail;  aoto 
take  it  in  and  contnct  h,  is  no  less  praise  when 
the^argument  doth  mi  it.  A»  JmuM. 

A  lump  of  ore  In  the  bottom  of  a  mmewill 
be  ftirrea  by  twp  men*s  itrength ;  which  if  you 
brine  it  to  the  top  of  the  earth,  will  SiA  fix  men 
to  stir  it.  Matm, 

The  adminiatration  paites  hito  diiVerent  hands 
at  the  end  of  two  months,  which  contributes  to 

•  dispatch :  but  any  exigence  of  state  «rlx  a  much 
kMi^er  cone  to  condua  any  design  to  itt  maturity. 


ToAsK.  v.n* 

.  I.  To  petition ;  to  beg :  with  fir  before 
the  thing. 

My  SOB,  hast  thou  smned  ?  do  so  no  more, 

but  asi  pardon /«r  thy  former  sins.         Euliu. 

If  he  tf/i/^r  oread,  wtU  he  give  kirn  a  stone  f 

MaU, 
%,  To  inquire ;  to  make  inquiry :  wither 
or  q/"  before  the  thing. 

Stand  ye  in  the  ways,  and  see,  and  ashjkr  the 
old  patltt,  where  is  the  good  way,  and  mtsUc 
therein,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls. 

For  ash  now  jf  the  days  that  are  past,  which 
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warn  befisve'diee,  since  the  day  that  God  crated 
man  upon  the  earth,  and  «xi  from  the  one  sid^ 
of  heaven  unto  the  other,-  whether  there  bvb 
been  any  silh  thing  as  this  great  thing  is,  or  hith 
boen  heard  like  k.  Lmenamri^ 

AaStAsHyi^  do  all  come  from  theSaion    | 
MBfCt  an  ash  tree.        O^som^s  Camden. 

Zelmane,  keejnng  a  countenance  sshMctt  as 
she  understood  hun  noc,toM  him,  it  became  her 
evil.  SiJiuy. 

His  wannkh  eyes  u^  them  bent  «/iMr«, 
And  when  he  saw  their  labours  wdl  succeed, 
He  wept  ftr  rage,  and  threaten*d  dire  misdiaoce. 

faitfax. 
Some  ay,  he  bid  his  angels  turn  ajiatue 
.  The  poles  of  earth,  twksrtco  decrees,  and  more, 

From  the  sun*s  axle,  they  with  labour  push'd 

>     Obliaue  the  ccntrkk  glooe.  Miltfu. 

AsKA'UKTt  a/v.  Obliquely  ;  on  one  side. 

At  diis  Achilles  roll'd  his  frorious  eyes, 

Fix'id  OR  the  kmg  asiaumi  /  and  thus  rej^es, 

O,  impudent.  Drjin. 

Since  the  space,  that  lies  on  ekher  side 
The  solar  orb,  is  without  limitB  wide. 
Grant  that  the  sun  had  happen'd  to  prefer 
A  seat  4i#i<saM#,  but  one  diameter : 
Lost  to  the  light  by  that  unhappy  place, 
This  globe  had  lain  a  frosen  loaMome  mass. 

JSUshnrt, 

A^SKER.  n.4.  {fit>m  iuk.'] 

I.  Pctxtioiier. 

1^  Have  you 

Ere  now  denied  the  miUr  T  and  now  again 
On  him  that  did  not  ask,  but  mock,  bestow. 

^  The  creatness  of  the  «/ifr,  snd  the  smallne» 
of  the  thing  asked,  had  been  suffident  to  enforce 
his  request.  ^<&< 

i.  Inquirer. 

Every  oiWr  befaig  ntisfied,  we  may  coodudt, 

diat  all  their  cooceptioos  of  being  in  a  place  sre 

the  same.  Di^fB^Af*' 

A^sKBR*  ir«/.  A  water  newt. 

Askew,  tdv.  [from  a  *kmv.'\    Audc  ; 

with  contempt* 

For  when  ye  mildly  look  wkh  lorely  hue. 
Then  is  my  soul  with  life  and  love  ins|Mr'd: 
But  vdieo  ye  kifrre,  or  look  on  me  «ii«r, 
Thett  do  f  die.  S^ttt. 

Then  take  it,  wr,  as  it  was  writ* 
Nor  look  tkrm  at  what  k  isith  | 
There  *s  no  petkion  in  it.  Prim. 

To  Asla'ke.  v.  a.  [from  a  and  siake,ox 
j/ack.']  To  remit ;  to  mitigate  j  to 
slacken.    Obsolete. 

But  this  cootinuallleruel,  dvil  war 
Ko  skill  can  stint,  nor  reason  can  atUie.  Sptntrr. 

whilst  seeking  to  atlakt  thy  raging  fire. 
Thou  in  me  kindlest  mudi  more  great  desire. 

,  Sfauer. 

AsLA^KT.  ai'u,  {ftotti  a  and  jlant.']  Ob- 
liquely }  on  one  side  }  not  perpendkni* 
larly- 

There  is  a  wHlow  grows  »jlamf  a  brook. 
That  diews  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stretv* 
SMbpeare't  Hamfa, 
He  feU;  die  Shaft 
Drove  thro*  ^  his  neck  aslami  ;  he  snins  the 

ground, 
>^  And  the  soul  issues  through  the  weaaon's  wouod. 

Drydit. 
AsLE^EP.  adv.  [from  a  and  s/dep.^ 
1.  Sleeping;  at  rest 

How  many  thousands  of  my  poorest  subfccu 
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Are  It  this  hour  a//(N^  /  O  gentle  dfeetf,    , 
Iim»rt*$  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee ! 
«.    „.  -  Sbakrfeure, 

The  diligence  of  trade,  and  noiteful  gain» 
And  luxury  more  bte  adeep  were  kid : 
AJl  wu  Che  night't,  and,  in  her  lilent  reign, 
Noaound  the  rett  of  nature  did  iairade.  ifry^ 
There  is  no  diff*erence  between  ^^nontfii^, 
and  in  m  apoplexv,  but  that  the  one  <aa  fit 
awaked,  and  the  ocfaer  canaoc  Arimibmt. 

«.  To  slcq). 

If  a  man  watch  too  long,  it  IS  oddi  twt  he  will 

Thu*  done  the  talet,  to  M  they  creep, 
By  whiq)ering  winds  f00iilutt*d«rA<M.  MUiom. 
Asto'PK.  fl^v.  [from  a  and  jio^.^  With 
declivity  i  Miqfxcly ;  not  pcipendicu- 
Ivly. 

S^  them  not  ttptigbt,  hut  Of /Kk,  t  MMoable 
depth  mider  the  mund.  £ae§M. 

^Hie  cuTic  asbpff 
Olnic'd  on  tSie  ground:  inthhboor  I  mtm  etm 
My  bread:  whit  himr  Idleness  hid  beta  wona: 
My  labour  will  sustain  me.  MUtm. 

The  knight  did  sttop. 
And  sate  on  further  side  aj/^e,  jMUr^r. 

Aso'MArous.  aiiu  [from  a,  priv,  and 
^t*^y  a  body  .3  InGorporeal»  or  wilbout 
a  body. 

Asp.       ^  n.  /.  [tf//i/,  Lat.]   A  kind  of ' 

ASfick.  3  serpent*  whose  poison  kills 
Without  a  poasibifity  of  applying  any 
remedy.  It  it  said  to  be  very  smau, 
^d  peculiar  to  Egyf^t  and  Lybia.  T^ose 
that  are  bitten  by  it,  die  within  thvee 
hours ;  and  the  manner  of  their  dying 
being  by  sleep,  without  any  pain,  Cleo- 
patra chose  if.  Ca/met. 

High-minded  Cleowtra,  that  wkh  stroke 
0/  at^t  sting  herself  did  kilL  Fairy  Q^utn* 

SccvpioQ,  and  at^,  and  amphisbgena  dire,    - 
Aflddipsas.  MiiiM. 

Asp.  «.  J.  A  tree.     See  As  p  e  r#» 

^PA'IATHUS^  n.  j.  [Latin.] 

I.  A  pUot  called  the  rosp  of  JerusaleiDt  or 
our  Udy's  rose. 

a.  The  wood  of  a  prickly  tree,  heavy, 
oleaginous,  somewhat  shaip  and  bitter 
to  the  taite.  At^latAiu  afiordt  an  oil 
of  admirable  scent,  reputed  one  of  the 
bestperfumes.  Cbamberf. 

.  1  isrt  a  sweet  amell  like  danamoo  and  tpm^ 
^h  and  I  yiddcd  a  pletaam  odour  like  tho 
best  mynh.  MaUis, 

Asparagus,  n,  /.  [tat^]  A  plant.  It 
bas  a  rosaceous  fiiawer  of  six  leaves, 
placed  <}tbiciriarly,  ojit  of  whose  centre 
rixt  the  pointal,  which  turns  to  a  soft 
gbbttUr  beiry,  fiiil  cf  hard  seeds.  Miller. 
Ajfarapu  afietSB  the  urine  with  a  fetki  smell, 
^^ccially  tf  cot  whnthe/  are  whk^:  and  there* 
»Bre  tee  been  suspected  by  tome  pbystclans»  n 
•otiriendlj  to  the  Kidneys ;  when  they  are  old- 
*«aa4 beoa  10  nmify,  they  bse  this  quality  ; 
out  then  they  sere  not  so  agretsklp.  Ar^wtimoi. 

ASPECT.  «•  J,  iajpeettut  Lat.  It  appears 
anciently  to  have  been  pronounced  with 
thc.aocent  on  the  fasT  tyiiable,  which  is 
now  placed  on  the  first.] 

»•  Look ;  air ;  appearance. 

1  have  presented  the  toBgtte  tnxtar  %  double 
f*M,  such  as  may  jnstify  the  definirion,  ihi% 
K  9  {he  tea  and  worstjnrt. 
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^They  are,  io  mjr  judgment,  the  image  or 
piaure  of  a  great  ruin,  and  have  the  true  atptU 
•     cif  a  world  lying  in  its  rubbish.  Murtut. 

a.  Countenance ;  look. 

Those  eyes  of  thine  from  mine  have  drawn 

^  salt  tears, 

Sham'd  their  assets  H-ith  store  of  diildish  drops. 

,  SbakiJ>tare*t  Richard  ni. 

I  am  festnul:  wherefore  frowns  he  thus  ? 

*TiS  hb  tf//tftf  of  terror.  All 's  not  well.  Sbak. 

Yet  had  his  oipta  nothing  of  severe,^ 
But  such  a  face  aspromisM  him  sincere.  Drydem, 
Then  chaQ  thy  Craggs  (and  kc  me  calf  him 
mine) 
On  the  cast  ere  another  PolUosUne; 
With  4h;^o^  Shan  erect  his  head.       P^. 
J.  Glance;  vicwj  act  of  beholding. 
Fairer  than  ftirest,  ui  his  laimng  eye, 
Whoee  sole  «//i^/h«  counts  fetiaty.     Spemter, 
^  When  an  envious  or  in  amorous  aspett  dodi 
irfect  the  spirits  cf  another,  th^  b  joined  bodt 
incaon  and  imagShatlon,  Baemt. 

4*  Direction  toward  any  point ;  view  i 
position. 

The  sactiiiff  fUB 
Slowly  descended;  and  widi  right «#M 
Agiiiast  iht  eastern  gate  of  Paradbe 
JL«veB*dhbeVningiayt.  Parodist  Zit, 

.    1  have  built  a  stfOBg  wall,  £iced  to  the  south 
4ttMtfwitlibtkk.  Swift. 

5.  Disposition  of  any  thing  to  something 
else^  rektiion. 
Th«  Ught  got  from  die  oppoa!t9  arguhi^  of 


BNi  of  pam,shew{hgthef!tterentSidesof  tlungi, 
and  tbair  various  atfietit  axidprobtbUides,woi3d 
be  quite  ion,  if  cveiy  one  were  oblked  to  say 
liter  the  epeaktr.  jLccii. 

6.  Diaposition  of  a  pkinet  to  other  planets. 

Ttere  some  Ul  planet  reigns, 

I  most  te  padent  till  die  heavens  look 

witli  an  atfect  more  favourable.        Shahpeart' 

Not  unlike  chat  which  astrologers  call  a  con- 

junction  of  planets,  of  no  very  tenign  atped  the 

•OM  to  the  other.  ftr^w,^ 

„      ^      ^       Totiie  blank  moon 
Her  office  they  precribM :  to  th' odier  five 
Thea-  plao^ury  motionc,  and  oipeds. 
In  seztile,  square,  and  trine,  and  opposite. 

Paradise  L^tti 
^  Why  does  not  every  singie  star  shed  a  separate 
influence,  and  have  asptsis  with  other  stars  of 
their  own  consteUation  \        JSemtlr9*4  Ssrm^ns. 

To  AsPE'CT.  V  a.  [aspicio^  Lat']  To  be- 
hold.   Not  used. 

Happy  in  their  mistake,  those  people  whom 
TTie  northern  pole  aspects  /  whom  fear  of  death 
fllie  greatest  of  all  human  fears)  ne'er  moves. 

^  ,  Temple, 

ASPE'CTADLE.   adj.  [aspecUibiiis,  LatJ 
Visible^;  being  the  object  of  sl>rht. 

He  was  the  sole  cause*  of  thb  aspectabU  and 

perceivable  universal  RrJ/t^b, 

To  thb  use  of  informing  us  what  is  in  Ais 

aspteUddt  world, we fhall findt|ie  eye  wi  11  fitted. 

Ran  Off  tbe  Creatiom, 

AiPE'CTioN.  «./.  [from  «//«/.]  Behold- 
ing ;  view# 

A  Moorish  queen,  upon  aipsftiw  of  die  pic- 
ture ^ AndroDe4«,  conceived  and  brought  icr:h 
a  m  one.  £rnin. 

A'SPEN,  or  Asr. n.  /.  [«^r,  Dutch ;  a;/. 
Dan.  epfe,  tremblinj?,  Sax.  Semn^r.} 
Sec  Poplar,  of  which  it  is  a  i^jKr:-'. 
The  leaves  of  this  tree  aV.vays  irfiriWr. 
Tbe  aspen  or  asp  tree  hath  leaves  n.uch  the 
same  with  the  poplar,  only  much  smaller,  y;:d 
wntowhhc.  <  Monimer, 
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•  The  VuHder  oak  sole  king  of  forests  atl. 

The  ojpai,  good  for  statues,  the  cypress  funeraL 

Sffftftr* 
A'sFEN.  adj.  [from  asp  or  aspenJ] 
X.  Belonging  to  the  asp  tree. 

Oh  I  had  Qie  mootur  seen  those  lily  hands 
Tremble  like  aspen  leaves  upon  a  lute.    ^Shakt, 

No  gale  disturhs  the  trees, 
Kor  oipen  leaves  confess  the  gentlest  breeze. 

Cay, 

i.  Made  of  aspen  ^ood. 

jtSPER^  adj,  [Lat,]  Rough;  rugged. 
This  word  I  have  found  only  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage. 

All  base  notes,  or  very  treUe  notes,  give  an 
tuper  sound;  for  that  the  base  str^eth  more  air 
that  it  can  well  strike  equally.  Btuwm 

To  A'SPERATE,  ^.  a.  [aspm,  Lat.]  To 
roughen ;  to  make  rough  or  uneven. 

Those  corpuscles  of  colour,  insinuating  them- 
selves into  all  the  pores  of  the  body  te  be  dyed, 
Uiay  aspfrate\ts  superficies,  according  to  the  nig- 
ness  and  textures  of  the  corpuscles.  B«y7t, 

A.spERA'iioN.  n.j.-{fromajperate,']  A 
making  rough.  Diet. 

AsPE  Ri  Fo'Lious.-fl/(/.[from  «j;^r,roug^, 

'  and  fo/iumi  a  leaf,  Lit.]  One  of  the 
<}ivisions  of  plants,  so  called- from  the 
toughness  of  their  leaves. 

^s  P  e'r  I T y .  «.  J.  \_ajperilajf  LatJ 

i.  Unevenness ;  roughness  of  surface. 
Sometimes  the  pores  and  asperities  of  drv  bo- 
dies are  so  incommensurate  to  the  particles  of 
the  liquor,  that  they  glide  over  the  surface,  ^oy/r. 

$.  Roughness  of  sound ;  harshness  of  pro- 
nunciation. 

3.  Roughness  or  ruggeaocss. of  temper; 

•  moroscness  ;  sourness  ;  crahbedness. 

The  charity  oftlieone,  like  kindly  exhalations, 
will  desceaa  in  showors  of  blessings ;  but  the 
rigour  and  asperity  of  the  other,  in  a  severe  doom 
upon  ourselves.  Gwvfrntnent  of  the  Tongue. 

Av>id  all  unseemliness  and  <M/>«ri/y  of  car/iage ; 
do  nothing  that  may  argue  a  peevi^  or  froward, 
spirit.  Rogers. 

AspernaViom.  «.  J.  [aspematio^  Lat.] 
Neglect ; '  disregard.  Bict. 

A'sPERous.  adj.   [asper^  Lat.]  Rough; 

•  uneven.  ^ 

Black  and  white  are  the  most  asperovs  and 
un&qual  of  colours ;  so  19ce,  that^it  is  hard  to 
distinguiah  them :  black  is  the  most  rough.  Boy]e. 

To  ASPB'RSE.  'V.  a.  \_aspergOy  Lat.]  To 
bespatter  with  censure  or  calumny. 

In  the  business  of  Ireland,  besides  theoppor- 
tunity  to  asperse  the  king,  diey  were  sale  enough. 

Clisrendon, 

Curb  that  impetuous  tongue,  nor  rashly  vain. 

And  singly  m^A^asperse  the  sovereign  reign.  JPope. 

Unjustly  poets  we  asperse^ 
Truth  shines  the  brkhter  dad  in  verse.  *  Sxuift^ 
AsP^ERSioN,  W.J.  \aspersiOi  Lat.] 
J.  A  sprinlding. 

•  If  thou  dost  break  her  virgin  knot,  befo^ 
All  sanctimonious  ceremonies. 

No  s'.veet  aapersions  shall  the  heav*n«  let  fall, 
to  make  this  contraa  grow.  Skaispeorf^ 

It  exhibits  a  tnixture  of  new  conceits  and  old, 
whereas  the  instauradon  gives  the  new  unmixed, 
otherwise  than  with  some  litde  asptrsiut  of  the 
old,  for  taste's  sake.  Ma^m. 

%.  Calumny  ;  censure. 

The  same  aspersions  of  the  kbg,  and  the  same 
^ouodsofa  xeDcUion.  iVyd^. 
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AsFHA'i^TiCK.  adj.  [from  aspbaltos] 
Gummy ;  bituminous. 

And  with  aspbaltick  slime,  broad  as  the  gate, 
Deep  to  the  roou  of  heU,  the  gathered  beach 
They  fasten'd.  MUtw^ 

ASPHA'LTOS,  If.  /.  [ao^xri;,  bitumen.] 
A  solid,  i)rittle,  black,  bitutninous,  in- 
flammable  substance,  resembling  pitch, 
and  chiefly  found  swimming  on  the 
surface  of  the  Lacus  Asfhaltites^  or 
Dead  Sea,  where  anciently  stood  the 
cities  of  Sadoiii  and  Gomorrah.  It  is 
cast  up  in  the  nature  of  liquid  pitch, 
from  the  bottom  of  this  sea ;  and  being 
thrown  upon  the  water,  swims  like 
other  ht  bodies,  and  condenses  gra- 
dually. 

ASPHa'LTUM.  n.  s.  [Lat.]  A  bitumi- 
nous  stone  found  near  andent  Babylon, 
and  lately  in  Ihe  province  of  Neuf- 

,  chatel ;  which,  mixed  with  other  mat- 
tcr84  makes  an  excellent  cement,  incor- 
ruptible by  air,  and  impenetrable  by 
water;  supposed  to  be  the  mortar  so 
?n*h  celebrated  among  the  ancients, 
with  which  the  walls  of  Babylon  were 
laid.  dbamUrs. 

A'SPHODEL.  n.  i.inUo-aspbodelust  Lat.] 
Baylily.  Aspbodth  were  by  tfic  an- 
cients planted  near  burytng-places,  in 
order,  to  supply  the  manes  of  the  dead 
with  nourishment. 
By  those  happy  souls  who  dwell 

,  In  yellow  meads  dtaspbodH.  P^. 

A'spicK.  «.  J.  [See  Asp.]  The  name  ofa 
serpent. 


A   J  ?. ^^  ^  *^*P®  *^*  inrenomM  aspieihx^fi 

And  all  the-flerv  monsters  of  the  desart, 

To  see  jhis  day  >  Addismu 


-  w  ^^^   U.U  ua^  .-  JlOBUm* 

To  A'SPIRATE.  v.  a.  iajfinf,  Lat.] 
To  pronounce  with  aspiration,  or  full 
breath ;  as  we  aspirate  Jbotsef  bome^  and 
hog. 

To  A'SPIRATE.  V.  n.  iaspiroy  Lat.]  To 
■  be  pronounced  with  fiill  breath. 

Where  a  vowel  epds  a  word,  the  next  begins 
either  with  a  consonant,  or  wh«  is  its  equw> 
lent ;  for  our  nv  and  h  aspirate,  Drydt*. 

A'sPiRATK.  adj.  \_aspiratujy  Lat.]  Fro- 
nounced  with  fiill  breath. 

For  their  being  pervious,  you  may  caD  them, 
If  you  please,  perepnrate;  but  yet  they  are  not 
aspirate^  I  e.  with  sucB  an  aspiratioQ  as  L  Udder. 

AspiRA'noN.  «.  j.lojpiratio,  Lat.] 

I,  A  breathing  after  ;  an  ardent  wish : 
used  generally  of  a  wish  for  spirilUAl 
blessings. 
A  soul  inspired  with,  die  wmttstmspiratiw 

•    alter  celestial  beatitude,  keeps  its  powers  acten- 

».  The  act  of  aspmng,  or  desiring  soific- 

th^nj?  high  and  great. 
'TIS  he ;  I  ken  the  manner  of  his  gait; 

He  rises  on  hirtoe  ^  that  spirit  of  his 

hoMepiration  Uttshim  from. the  earth.  Shohsptars 
3.  The  pronunciation  of  a  v«wcl  with  full 

breath. 

-  /( i*^/ a  guttural  «/irtf i/oj,,  i.  e.  a  more 
;   *DrciW«  impulse  oftheWcath  from  the  lungs. 
_  Hudir, 

JTtf  -ASPJIUB.  v.n.  Igjpiro,  Lat.] 


AS  S 

I.  To  dcore  with  eagemcw ;  to  pant  after 

something  higher  :  sometimes  with  ihe 
partible  to. 

Molt  dcelknt  ladv,  no  expectation  in  others, 
nor  hope  in  himselt,  could  ajfire  to  a  hi||lttr 
marie,  tnan  to  be  thought  wormy  to  be  praised 
byvou.  S'ubay, 

His  Other's  grMre  cotinsellon,  by  whose  means 
he  had  atfiredto  the  kingdoi%  he  cruelly  tor* 
tured.  KnUU^, 

Hence  i|iri9githat  universal  strong  desire^ 
Which  all  men  have  of  immortality : 

Not  some  few  spirits  unto  this  thou|ht  Mpire^ 
But  aU  men's  minds  m  this  united  bf.    Davits, 

Horace  did  ne*er  tupire  to  epic  bays : 
Nor  loftv  Mar6  stoop  to  lynck  lavs.  ISseommoH, 

Till  tnen  a  helpless,  hopeless,  nomely  swain ; 
I  sought  not  freeoom,  nor  a»pir*d  to  g»in.  ^ryd. 

Aspiring  to  be  gods,  if  angels  fell. 
Aspiring  to  be  angels,  men  rebeL  Pope, 

».  Sometimes  vfiWi  afier. 
^  Those  are  raised  above  tense,  and  asftro  after 
immortality,  who  believe  the  perpetual  duration 
of  their  souls.  TiUotsm^ 

There  is  none  of  us  but  who  would  be  thought, 
throu^out  the  whole  courie  of  his  life,  to  aspire 
after  immortality.  Afttrkury, 

3.  To  fise ;  to  tower.  ^ 

There  is  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  /», 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes  and  our  ruin. 
More  pangs  and  f<^ars  than  war  or  women  have. 
'Sbakspearo, 

My  own  breath  ftill  foment  the  fire, 
Which  flames  9s  high  as  fancy  can  aspire.  Waller , 
As p i'r  E  R .  If.  J.  [from  aspire^    One  that 
ambitiously  strifes  to  b«  greater  than 
he  is. 

They  ween*d 
To  win  the  mount  «f  God ;  and  on  bis  throne 
To  let  the  envier  of  his  state,  the  proud 
Aspirer:  but  their  thoughu  prov'd  fond  ai^  vain. 

Milton. 

A$porta't!ON.  ».  $,  [oiportatiot  Lat.] 
A  cairying  away.  Diet. 

Asqui'nt.  a/v.  I^from  a  SLtid  squint, 1  Ob- 
liquely ;  not  in  the  straight  line  of 
vision. 
A  single  guid*  may  direct  the  wav  better  than 
five  hundred,  who  h^ve  contrary  views,  or  look 
Atqmnt^  or  shut  their  eyes.  Swift, 

Ass.  n.  j.  \tuinujf  Lat.] 

I.  An  animal  of  burden,  remarkable  for 
sluggishnessi  patience,  hardiness,  coarse- 
Dei»  of  food,  and  long  life. 

Yott  h^ve  among  you  many  a  pulKJias'd  slave, 
^^luch,  like  your  asses,  and  your  dqgs  iind  mutes, 
You  use  in  atgect  an4  in  slavish  part,  \ 

because  you  bought  them.  Shahpeare. 

1.  A  stupid,  heavy,  dull  fellow  ;  a  dolt. 

1  do  hqpa  to  perceive  that  I  am  made  an  ass. 
Sbakspeare, 
That  such  a  craj^v  mother 
Should  yield  th«  worU  this  ossI^-ol  woman 

that 
Bears  aU  down  with  her  brain;  and  yet  her  son 
Cinnof  take  twp  from  twenty,  for  hb  heart. 
And  leave  eighteen.  Sbakspeare, 

To  ASSAIL,  t;.  a.  [ajsail/er,  Fr.] 
).  To  attack  in  a  hostile  manner ;  to  as- 
sault-; to  fall  upon ;  fa  invade. 

So  when  he  laW  his  fiattVing  arts  to  fail, 
"^*ith  greedy  force  he  'gan  the  fort  t*  assail 

Fairy  (^//f«?. 

2.  To  attack  with  argument,  censure,  or 
mutlves  appUe4  to  the  passions. 
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My  gracious  lord,  here  in  the  parliament 
I^t  us  assail  the  family  of  York.     Sbakspeare, 

•She  will  not  stay  the  siege  of  loving  terms. 
Nor  bide  th*  encounter  of  assailing  eyes.  Sbah,  ' 

How  have  I  fear*d  your  fate !'  but  fear*d  it 
most. 
When  love  assaiPd  you  on  the  Lybian  coast. 

Dryden, 

All  books  he  reads,  and  all  hs  reads  assails^ 
From  Dryden's  Fables  dov^-nto  D.—y*s  Tales. 

In  vain  Thalestris  with  reproach  assails; 
For  who  can  move  when  fair  Belinda  falls  f  Pope. 
As  s  a'i  L  A  B  L« .  aiJj,  [from  ajsail.']    That 
may  be  attacked. 

Bancjuo,  and  his  Fleance,  lives.-^*'* 
•-But  ni  them  nature's  copy  *s  not  eternal— 
—There  *s  comfort  yet,  they  are  assailaJfle.Sbaim 
As s a'i  l  a  n  t.«.  j.  [afsatUantt  Fr. ]  He  that 
attacks  ;  in  opposition  to  defendant. 

The  same  was  so  well  encountered  by  the  de- 
fendants, that  the  obstinacy  of  the  assailant  did 
but  increase  the  lo^.  Hayxvard, 

I  '11  ])ut  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire. 
And  with  a  kind  of  umber -smirch  my  face, 
The  like  do  you ;  so  shall  we  pass  along, 
And  never  stir  assailants,  Sbahpeafe* 

Assa'ilant;  adj.  Attacking  ;  invading.  / 
And  as  ev*ning  dragon  came. 
Assailant  on  the  perched  roosts 
OfuroevilUtickfowU  Mihem, 

Assa'iler.  «.  J.  [from  assail^  One  who 
attacks  another. 

Palladius  heated,  so  pursued  pur  assailerst  that 
one  of  them  slew  him.  Sidney. 

Ass  AP  a'n  ic  K. «.  /.  A  little  animal  of  Vir-    . 
ginia,  which  is  said  to  fly  by  stretching 
out  its  shoulders  and  its  skin,  and  is 
called  in  English  the  flying  squirrel. 

Trrvoux, 
Assa'at.  V,  a.  [essarty  from  essarter^  Fr. 
to  clear  away  wood  in  a  forest.]  An 
offence  committed  in  the  forest,  by 
plucking  up  those  woods  by  the  roots, 
that  arc  thickets  or  coverts  of  the  forest, 
and  by  making  tliem  as  plain  as  arable 
land.  Cotivelli 

Xo  Ass  A^RT.  v.  a.  [issartery  Fr.]  To  com- 
mit an  assart.  SeeAssART.  ' 
ASSA'SSIN.  )  n,  J.  [assassin,  ^w  a 
AssA^'ssiNATE.  >  word  brought  origi* 
nally  from  Aua,  where,  about  the  time 
of  the  holy  war,  there  was  a  set  of  men 
called  assassins 9  as  is  supposed  for  Ar^ 
jaeidat  who  killed  any  man,  without  re- 
gard to  danger,  at  the.  command  of  their ' 
chief  J  A  murderer  ;  one.  that  kills  by 
treachery,  or  sudden  violence. 

In  the  very  moment  as  the  knight  withdrew 
from  the  duke,  this  assassinate  eave  him,  wUh  ^ 
back  blow,  a  deep  wound  into  his  left  siJe. 

IVotton, 
The  Syrian  king,  who  to  surprize 
One  man,  assassin  like,  had  levy*d  war, 
M^ar  unproclaimM.  Milton^ 

The  old  kin^  is  just  murdered,  and  the  per- 
son that  did  it  js  unkno^vn.-^— Let  the  soldiers 
seize  him  for  one  of  the  assassinates^  and  let  me     ^ 
alone  to  acrjse  him  afterwards.  Drydm, 

H«re  hirM  assatsins  for  their  gain  inv.idc. 
And  treach'rous  pols'ucrs  urge  tiieir  faui  tr^idp. 

When  she  hears  of  a  murder,  $hc_  cnhr^^s 


ASS 

mow  OB  tbcjuik  rf  tfefl  Merfag  periPB,  ihtB 

^«te«brindbhM  t^e  revenging  sw^ 
Blew  tA*  iire  piir^  ana  give  to  fun'ral  ^me 
T?  *?••  ^*"*»»  •»<*  MultVogi  dame.     /^tf/*. 
Useful,  w«  grant,  ir  serveg  what  life  requires, 
»Vt,  dreadful  too»  the  dark  mosuh  hires.  Po/#. 
AssA'ssiNATE.  n.s.  [from  ajjajjiti.']  The 
cnmc  of  an  assaAsin ;  murtler. 

Were  not  all  Mfassinmies  and  popular  insui^ 
ijcttonswrongfliUy  chastised,  if  the  meaonesa 
orthe  oltenden  bdemnified  then  from  punish- 
ment r  '  P^ 
irVAssA'ssiNATE.  ^.  a.  [from  assaiiik:\ 
*'    S  7""^^'"  ^y  violence. 

Help,  neighbours,  my  house  is  broken  open 
by  force,  and  I  am  ravished,  and  1^  to^ 
auMsstmated,         *  Drydem 

•What  could  provoke  thy  madness 
To  «««///»«/*  so  great,  so  brave  a  mm?  PBUipt. 
a.  To  waylay ;  to  take  by  treachery.  This 
iroaning  i«  perhaps  peculiar  t©  Mi/ttm. 
iaS  J  "«ge  as  your  honourable  lords 
Arord  me,  ajrajsinated  and  betray'd, 
W^  durst  not,  with  your  whole  unitdd  powVs, 
•  to  l^t  withstand  one  single  and  unarm'd.  MiJt. 
ASSASSIN  ACTION,  fi.j.  |  frotn  a  J jasstfiate.] 
The  act  of  assassinating!  murder  by 
violence. 

It  were  done  quickly,  if  th' asja*4inatiet, 
Uwjjd  ttammel  upthe  consequence.  Shahptare. 
The  duke  fini«h*d  his  course  by  a  wick^  oj. 
tauzMo^tm.  CtarmAm. 

A««A88iNA'TpR.  »,  /.[from  ojsiujinateA 
Murderer  J  mankillerj  the  person  that 
kills  another  by  sriolcnce. 
M%AfTiov.  n.  J.  [wfl/«i,  roasted,  Lat.] 
jloasting- 

The  egg  expirine  lest  in  die  elaat^on  or  boit 

.lug;  whereas,  m  the  w/o/ioiior'roasting,  it  will 

«»njtW»€$  »b^rc  a  ^achm.  Brown. 

ASSAIjLT.  ft.  J.  lauaultf  French.] 

^.  Attack.;  hostile  onset;  opposed  to  Je* 

fence.  .  .     f. 

Her  mrit  had  heen  invincible  against  all  at» 
*auUt  df  affectkm.  Bbmk»^»art 

Not  toj^e  thook  diyself,  but  aU  a/W/r^* 
««ing,  hke  thy  hoar  cUfis  the  loud  sea  wave. 

'Tkomumm 
%*  Storm  1  opposed  to  sap  or  j^^. 

JafOn  cook  at  lea«t  a  thousand  men,  and  sud* 

denly  made  an  a$i€uH  upom  the  city.      2  Mact, 

After  some  diys  siege,  he  resolved  to  try  the 

Jrtun*  of  an  «^«ii*;  he  succeeded  dierein  so 

|ur^that  jie  had  taken  ibc  principal  t<?wer  and 

J.  Hostile  violence.  ""'*' 

'    A  J        1        Themsehre?;^  discord  feir. 
And  cruel  combat  joln'd  in  middle  space. 
With  ho/nble  «/«^/andft«ryfeU. Awry  Quecm. 

4-  Invasion  ;  hostility ;  attack. 

-.^*  u***T  »"***Wy  tf'W/'  upon  the  prero- 
gative hy  Che  parUameht,  which  produced  tu 
diMOlution,  there  followed  a  composure.'  Clartmd. 
f?!f *»  ^"***  "P^"  narrow  foundations,  are 
very  hrfrd  to  he  supported  againk  the  auaulu  of 
opposiaon.  ^^^^ 

^.  In  law.  A  vioJcntkind  of  injury  offirrcd 
to  a  mart's  person.  Jt  may  J)c  commit- 
ted  by  offepn^  of  a  blow,  or  by  a  fe^r- 
ful  speech.  Q^^Jf^^ 

p>  It  has  upom  before  the  thing  assaulted. 

To  AssA'uLT.  V.  a,  [from  the  noun.]  To 
.  attack;  to  invade j  to  fall  upon  with 
Violence.       •    •  .    1     / 


ASS 

lliekiw  anted  the  lewy  t9  »Kher  thwit- 
wives  tQKetfier,  and  to  n^ad  ^dleirPde^io 
destroy  iH  die  power  that  wo«U  ^/w^chein. 

Refore  the  gatea  the  cries  of  babes  ne\i-boni, 
whom  ftte  had  from  their  tender  modien  tora, 

A4s4niihM9tn.  J)rydtM, 

New  cursed  steel,  and  more  accurted  toU, 
titve  mischief  birth,  and  made  that  uuKhief 

'    bold: 
And  double  death  di<fwrecched  man  invade, 
By  steel  assMiit^,  and  by  gold  betrayU  Dryl 
Assa'llter.  n,  s.  [from  auauk.]    One 
who  violently  assaults  another. 

Neither  liking  their  eloauence,  nor  fearing 
tncHT  might,  we  esteemed  fdw  swords,  in  a  jwt 
defence,  ablf  to  resift  many  unjust  a^Mihen. 
.  Sidnej. 

ASSAY,  «.  /.  {/S4flypt  Fr.  from  which 
the  ancient  writers  borrowed  assart  ac- 
cording to  the  sound,  and  the 'latter 
«/ijy,  according  in  the  writing ;  butlliC 
senses  now  differing,  they  may  be  coii- 
sidered  as  two  words.] 

I.  Examination  ;  trial. 
_  Thb  cannot  be 

m  no  gttayof  reason.    T  is  a  pagpant, 
.1  o  keep  us  m  false  gaze.  '  Sbahpcert, 

a.  In  law.  The  ex  nnination  of  measures 
and  weights  used  by  the  clerk  of  the 
market.  ^  CowelL 

3.  The  nrst  entrance  upon  any  thine;  a 
taste  for  trial.  .  /        6 1 

For  weU  he  weened,  diat  so  glonous  bait 
wouM  tempt  his  guest  to  take  thereof  4w/«y. 

4.  Trial  by  danger  or  distress ;  diflSculty; 
^hardship. 

She  heard  with  patience  all  unto  the  end. 
And  strove  to  master  aorrowAU  «/«,.  p^n  fi. 

The  men  he  prest  but  Ute, 
To  hard  a/ioy/  unfit,,  unsure  at  need. 
Yet  arm  d  to  point  m  well  attenipte4  plate. 


_  ^  /oir/ka. 

Besuretoimd 
What  I  foretel  diee,  many  a  hard  4r/x«y 
Ur  dangers,  and  adversities,  and  painsT 
Brc  thou  of  Israel's  sceptre  get  iiut  hold.  Mdt. 

To  AssA'y.  v.tf.  [«jayrr,Fr.]. 

I.  To  make  trial  of;  to  make  experiment 

One  that  to  bounty  never  cast  his  mind, 
Ne  dJoufht  of  honour  ever  did  «*4* 
Hu  bas«r  breast.  ^      SpeMstr. 

.  l^7V"**  ^'^rtti  obtained  leave  of  the  general 
a  little  to  eyinr  diem ;  and  so  widi  eotoie  horsc- 
mw  charged  Aem  home.  Hay^c^rJ, 

.  Mluit  anweighed  behaviour hadi  this  drunkard 
picXed  out  of  mjr  conversation,  Uwt  he  dares  iq 
WIS  manner  asmy  me  ?  Sbmkxpeafr. 

a.  To  apply  to,  as  the  touchstone  in  ajjoy. 
in)f  metals.  "^ 

Whom  thus  afflicted  when  sadEve  beheld, 
gwolate  where  she  »t,  approaching  nigh, 
hvfy,  wordstohis  fierce  passion  she^iWa'.  W. 
3   Tci  trv ;  to  endeavour.        .     ^ 

David  girded  his  sword  upon  his  armour,  and 
ne  astayed  to  go,  for  he  had  not  proved  it.  1  Sam. 
Ass  A  Y  t  R.  «.  J.  [from  assay.]  An  officer 
of  the  mmt,  for  the  due  trial  of  silver, 
appomted  between  the  master  of  the 
mint,  and  the  merchants  that  bring  silver 
thither  for  exchange.  »      CbctWA 

1  ne  smelters  come  up  to  the  astaycr*  wiihiri 
cpe  m  twenty.  -  H'^tcdward^m  P^^niu 
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AssECTA'TiOK.  If.  J.  laiJtetMiiot  LatJ 
MttndancCf  or  waiting  upon.  Jiftt. 
AssECu^TiON.  n,j.  [from  ajj^uor,  asse- 
cutum^  to  obUinO  Acquirement ;  the 
act  of  obtaining.  « 
•  ^11^*  ""**"  ^^'  *  person,  after  he  has  been 
in  fcU  possesioa  of  a  second  benefice,  cannot  re- 
turn again  to  his  first ;  because  it  is  inunediately 
v<<d  by  his  aueemtUm  of  a  second.  Ayaji. 

AssE'MflLAGB.is.i  [ajjemtiage^YtA 
I.  A  collectton  ;  a  nuaiber  of  indiYiduals 
bn>U£ht  tcMpether.  It  differs  from  ac- 
snMft  by  being  applied  only,  or  chiefly, 
to  thmes  5  assembly  being  used  only,  or 
generally,  of  persons. 

AU  that  ire  amass  tosscher  in  onr  thoughts  Is 
poa^vs,  and  the  assemUag$  of  a  great  number 
of  pQsithre  i4e«s  of  space  or^ration.       Lnka 
t.  The  state  of  being  assembled. 

0  Hartford,  fitted  or  to  shine  m  conru 
^h  unafiected  grace,  oi^wralk  the  plains 
with  innocence  and  mediution  jginVl 
IP  Mft  asumUage,  listen  to  my  song!  Tbmum, 
ioASSfi'MBLE.  V.  a.  \assembUr,.Vr.'\ 
Tobiing  together  into  one  place.    It 
IS  used  both  of  persons  and  things. 
And  he  shall  set  up  an  ensign  Tor  the  nati«ms, 
and  shall  assembU  the  outcasts  of  Israel,  ^nd  ga* 
toer  together  the  dispersed  of  Judah.       Isaiab, 
He  wonders  fot  what  end  you  have  autmUti 
Such  troops  of  citizens  to  come  to  him.  ^Sbahp, 
ToAsse'mble.  v.ir.  To  meet  together. 
,  These  men  auembUd^  and  found  Daniel  pray- 
^fi-  Danut. 

AssE'MBLY.    n.  s.    [assembleey  Fr.]     A 
company  met  together 
They  had  lieaird,  by  fame, 
Of  this  90  noble  and  so  fair  asHmUjy 
This  night  t9  meet  here.  Shahptare, 

Asse'nt.  n.  s.  [assensust  Lat.] 
».  The  act  of  an-eeing  to  any  thing, 
withattt  the  kiaig's  assent  ot  knowledge, 
Tmwrought  tob«  alegste.  Sbahp,  Henry  viix. 
Fakh  n  t^  musnt  to  any  proposition,  not 
thnsmade  out  by  the  deduction  or  reason,  but 
ttpon  the  credit  otf  the  proposer.  Loeke. 

.  All  cbe  arguments  o^  both  sides  must  be  laid 
10  balance,  and,  u^  the  whole,  the  under- 
standing determine  fts  asient.  Loeke, 
^.Conaen*. ;  agreement. 

To  urge  any  ilun^  upon  the  church,  requiring 
Jhereumo that  religious astent of christianbelief, 
vtierewich  the  wot  ds  of  the  holy  prophets  are 
received,  and  not  to  shew  St  in  scripture ;  this 
did  the  Fathers  everniose  think  unlawftil,  im- 
laoM,  and  execrable.  Hoaier. 

The  evidence  of  Cod's  own  testimony,  added 
unto  the  natural  assent  ci  reason  concerning  the 
censinty  of  them,  doth  not  a  little  comfort  and 
cgufinn  the  same.  H9Qker. 

io  ASSE'NT.  -w.  n.  [assentirty  Lat.]    To 
conce»!c ;  to  yield  to,  or  agree  to. 

And  the  lews  also  autnted^  saying,  that  these 
tiunss  were  sow  Acti, 

AsiENTA'TioM.  If.  /.  \assentctiOy  Lat.] 
Compliance  with  theopinioTi  of  another 
out  of  flattery  or  diesimulation.      Dku 
AssE'sTMENT.  «.  j.  [from  assent!]  Con-  ' 
8<rnt.  ^ 

Their  arguments  are  but  precarioits,  and 
ubiist  upon  ths  charity  of  our  Msentmcttta. 

i)»  ASSENT.  V,  a.  \assero,  Lat.] 
i.  To  marotain  j  tb  defend  cither  by  words 
or  actions. 
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Aey  ehoK  tiUdewh,  and  died  for  i»dS.T*. 

.«.  To  affirm  ;  to  declare  positively.  ^^ 
3.  To  claim  ;  to  vindicate  a  title  to. 
-     .     ^    Nor  can  the  groveling  mmd. 
In  the  (tork  dungeon  of  the  limbs  confin'd, 
Auert  tha  native  skies,  or  own  itsheavW  kmd. 

AssE'ET  row.  n.  s.  Cfrom  assert.] 

2.  The  act  of  asserting. 

a.  Position  advanced. 
,  If  any  affirm  the  earth  doth*  mov«,  and  wilt 
notbeheve  wuh  us  it  standeth  stiH,  because  ha 
hath  probable  reasonsfor  it,  and  InoinfaUiblo 
sense  or  reason  against  it,  I  will  not  quarrel  widi 

Ass  B'R  T I y  ^.  ^jdj.  [from  assert!]  PosiUvc  s 
doematical;  peremptory.  \ 

He  was,nbt  so  fond  of  the  principles  he  un- 
dertook  to  illustrate,  aa  to  boast  their  certainty  1 
proposing  them  not  in  a  confident  and  auerUvi 
form,  but  as  probabilities  and  hypotheses. 

Asse'rtor.  ff.  J.  [fi-om  assert.]  Main- 
Uiner ;  vindicator ; supporter;  affinner. 

Among  th  auerHrs  of  free  reason's  dahn, 
Qur  nation  1  not  the  least  in  worth  or  fame.  i)fW. 

Faithful  w/rr#«r  of  thy  country's  c^use, 
Brittm  widi  tears  shallbadie  thy  glorious  wound. 

It  IS  tn  usual  piece  of  art  to  undermine  the  wl 
ttontv  of  fundamental  truths,  by  pretending  t» 
shew  bow  weak  the  proofs  are,  which  their  a»- 
ffrtmrs  cmpk>y  in  defence  of  them.     Atterierj. 

To  MssL'RVfc.  nf.a,  [ojservioy  Lat.]  To 
serve,  help,  or  second.  met. 

To  ASSE'SS.  V.  <i.  [from  eusestare^  Ital. 
to  make  an  enuilibrium,  or  balance.] 
TV)  charee  with  any  certain  sum. 

Before  the  receipt  ofthem  in  tiiis  office,  they 
were  tf/i«/«/by  the  athdavit  from  the  time  of 
the  mquisiuon  found.  Bmewt 

AssE'SMON.  ».  s.  [assessio,  Lat.]    A  sitl 

ting  down  by  one,  to  give  assistance  or 

,  ^^^^<^<^-  Did. 

Assessment.  «.  j.  [from  assf^s.] 

1.  The  sum  levied  on  certain  property* 

a.  The  act  of  assessing. 

What  greater  immimity  and  happiness  can 
tHere  beto  a  people,  than  to  be  liaKlc  to  nohiwa» 
bat  what  they  make  themselves?  To  be  subject 
to  no  contribution,  exusiotent^  or  any  pccuniarr 
levy  whatsoever,  but  what  they  vote,  and  vi 
luntarily  yield  unto  themselves  ?  H^notU 

Assfe'syoK.n.  J.  [ajjcjjor,  Lat.] 

I.  The  person  that  sits  by  another:  gene. 
"Jl^  "sed  of  those  who  assist  the  judge. 

Minos,  the  strict  inquisitor,  appears; 
And  lives  and  crimes,  wirh  his  a//mar/,  hoars s 
Round  m  his  urn  the  blended  balls  he  rowls, 
Absolves  the  just,  and  dooms  the  guilty  souls. 
rr    A.\.        •      .  Drydem 

*.  He  that  sits  by  another,  as  next  in  dlir. 
nity.  .  •     * 

To  his  Son, 
Th  awMr  of  his  throne,  he  thus  began.  Milt. 

1  wice  stronger  than  his  sire,  who  lat  abwf , 
^j/«/*r  to  the  throne  otthund'riug  Jove.  Dry:f. 
3'  He  that  lays  taxes:  derived  from  assess 
A'ss  KTS  9.  J.  without  the  sinj^ulir.  lasses', 
Fr.]  Govnds  sufficient  to  discharge  that 
tiivdcn,  which  is  cast  upon  the  executor 
gr  heir,  in  satisfying  tftc  testator's  or  aa- 
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cc»tor*8  debts  or  legacies.  Whoever 
pleads  asjetjf  sayeth  nothing ;  but  that 
the  person,  against  wbomhe  pleads,  hath 
enough  come  to  his  hands,  to  dischar:ge 
what  is  in  demand,  Coweii. 

To  ASS£^£R.      \  nf,  a.Usse^rot  LatJ 
ToAssE'vERATB.)  Toafflrm  with  ^^reat 

solemnity,  as  upon  oath.. 
AssEVERA^rtON.  ff. i.  [frooi  ATj^v^nrfo.] 
Solemn  affirmation,  as  upon  oath. 

That  wUdi  you  are  persuaded  of,  ye  have  it 
no  otherwise  than  liv  your  own  only  probable 
eoUection ;  and  there/ore  such  hfAdtusfvcratioHSf 
as  in  him  were  admirable,  should,  in  youf  mouths, 
but  argue  rashness  H»9ker. 

Another  abuse  of  the  tongue  I  might  add ;  ve- 
hement asstvtTMtionx  upon  slwht  and  trivial  oc* 
CBsians.   .        ^  JRay  on  the  Creafitn, 

The  repetition  gives  a  greater  emphasis  to  the 
words,  and  ajjrees  better  with  the  vehemence  of 
t))e  speaker  in  making  his  asttveratioit.  Br«ome, 
A'ssH  £  A  D.  n .  J.  [from  asj  and  hfod.^  One 
slow  of  apprehension  ;  a  blockhead. 

Will  you  help  an  ass'-beuJ,  and  a  coxcomb, 
and  a  knave,  a  tliitt-faced  knave,  a  guU  f  Sbaks. 
As s I D U'l  T  y .  If. J.  lajjiduittj  Fr,  oJu/iuitaj, 
Lat.]    Diligence ;  closeness  of  applica- 
tion. 

I  have,  with  much  pains  and  o/j/ii/i/y,  qualified 

myself  for  a  nomenclator.  AtlMsoH, 

Can  he,  who  has  undertaken  this,  want  con- 

'  viction  of  the  necessity  of  his  utmost  vigour  and 

0ssiHuity  to  acquit  himself  of  it  ?  Rogers, 

We  observe  the  address  and  anldnity  they 

^1  use  to  corrupt  ws.  Kn^ers, 

ASSIDUOUS,    adj.    {asndutUf    Latin.] 

Constant  in  application. 

And  if  by  pray*r 
Inceissant  1  could  hope  to  change  the  will 
Of  him  who  all  things  can,  I  would  not  cease 
,  To  weary  him  ^'xthrsiy  tusiduout  cries.  Mdtam. 
The  most  ajiidnoM  talebearers,  and  bitterest 
xevilcrs,  are  often  half-witted  people. 

Goveramtnt  ofth(  Tougue* 
In  summer,  you  sec  the  hen  giving  herself 
greater  freedoms,  and  quitting  her  care  for  above 
two  hours  together;  but  in  winter,  when  the 
rigour  of  the  season  would  chill  the  principles  of 
life,  and  destroy  the  young  one,  she  grows  more 
usstdnmu  in  her  attendance,  and  suys  away  but 
half  the  time.  Adduotu 

Each  still  renews  her  little  labour, 
Nor  justles  her  Mjidutm  neighbour.      '   Prior. 
Assi'oi;ousLY..tfi^<K;.   [from  assiduous.'] 
'Diligently;  continually. 

The  trade  that  obliges  artificers  to  be  a///</v- . 
ausly  conversant  with  their  materials,  is  that  of 
glass-men.  Boyle. 

The  habitable  earth  may  have  been  perpetu- 
ally the  drier,  seeing  it  is  assiduously  drained 
and  exhausted  by  the  seas.  Bentley, 

To  A.ssi'kge.  i;.  fl.  [assifgerf  Fr.]  To  be- 
siege-   Obsolete. 

On  th'  other  side  th*  Ar/nrA/caedes  ward 
Their  stedfast  arms  did  migntily  maintain.  Spcn. 
JSSIi/NTO.m  i.[InSpani$h»  a  contractor 
bargain.]  A  contract  or  convention  be- 
tween the  king.of  Spain  and  other  pow- 
crs>  for  furnishing  the  Spanish  domini- 
ons in  America  with  ticgro  slaves.  Diet* 
To  ASSl'GN.  *v.  a.  [assignerf  Fr.  assignof 

Lat.] 
J.  To  mark  out ;  to  appoint. 

He  MtgHedVvalti  unto  a  place  where  he  knew 

that  valiant  men  were.  2  Sam, 

The  two  armies  were  ostlgnedtQ  the  leading  of 
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two  geoertlsy  both  of  them  rather  contiett 
assured  to  the  state,  than  martial  men.    Moeon* 

Both  joining. 
As  join*d  in  injuries,  one  enmity 
Acainst  a  fo^  by  doon^  express  assign  i  us. 
That  cruel  serpent.  Mikw, 

True  quality  b  neglected,  virtue  is  oppressed, 
and  vice  triumphant,  The  last  day  wul  osiigK 
to  every  one  a  station  itntaUe  to  hn  character. 

Addison* 

a.  To  fix  with  regard  to  quantity  or  value, 
There  is  no  such  intrinsick,  natural,  settled  va« 
hie  ii>  any  thing,'  as  to  make  any  assigntd  (^MXt- 
tity  of  it  constantly  worth  any  of/jf^e^  (Quantity 
ofanother.  Locit, 

3.  [In  law.]  In  general*  to  appoint  a  de- 
puty, or  makeover  a  right  to  another ; 
in  particular,  to  appoint  or  set  forth, 
as  to  assign  error,  is  to  siiew  in  what 
part  of  the  process  error  is  committed  j 
to  assign  false  judgment,  is  to  declare 
how  and  where  the  judgment  is  unjust; 
to  assign  the  cessor,  is*  to  shew  how  the 
plaintL^  had  cessed,  or  given  over ;  to 
assign  waste,  is  to  shew  wherein  espe- 
cially the  waste  is  committed.  CovjcU. 
A 5s,j  'g  N  A  B  L  E .  adj.  [from  assign.]  That 
m^y  be  marked  out,  or  fixed. 

Aristotle  held  that  it  streamed  by  connatural 
resiilt  and  emanation  from  God  ;  so  that  there 
was  no  instant  assignahle  of  God*s  eternal  exist- 
ence, in  which  the  world  ^d  qot  also  co-exist. 

Soirtb, 
As  s  I G  N  a't  I  o  N . ».  sJ[_assignationy?Tti\c\\!\ 
I.  An  appointraeiit  to  meet :  used  gcnc- 
raljv  of  love  appointments. 

The  lovers  expected  the  return  of  this  stated 
hour  with  &s  much  impatience  as  if  it  hadbeeo 
a  real  assignation.  Spectator* 

Or  whftn  a  whore  in  her  vocation 
Keeps  punctual  to  an  assignation.  Sivifi* 

a.  A  making  over  a  thing  to  another. 
Assignee'.  «.  j.  [assignee  Fr.]  He  that 
is  appointed  or  deputed  by  another  to 
do  any  act,  or  perform  any  business,  or 
enjoy  any  commodity.  And  an  assignee 
may  be  either  in  deed  or  in  law  :  assign^ 
'  in  deed,  is  he  that  is  appointed  by  a  per- 
son ;  assignee  in  Ij  w,  is  he  whom  the  law 
maketh  so,  without  any  appointment 
of  the  person.  Co^mcH, 

Assi'g n er .  97.  /.  [from  assign^  He  that 
appoints. 

Tilt  gospel  is  at  once  the  assigner  of  ou»tasks,  . 
and  tlie  magazine  of  our  strength.  Decay  tfPirtj, 
Ass'ignmEMt,«.j.  [from  assign^     Ap- 
propriation of  one  thing   to    another 
thing  or  person. 

The  only  thing  which  maketh  any  place  pub* 
lick,  is  the  pubUcl^'  tfi//^sv«ii^  thereof  unto  such 
duties.  Hooker. 

This  institution,  which  assigns,  it  to  a  person, 
^'hom  we  have  no  rule  to  know,  is  jiist  as  good 
as  an  assignment  to.  no^>ody  at  al^  £oelf* 

Assi'MiLABt»E.  adj.  [troTti  ojsimiUtU.] 
That  may  be^onverted  to  the  same  na- 
ture'with  something  else. 

The  spiilts  of  nuny  will  find  but  naked  hab^ 
tations;  meeting  no  assimilahUs  wherein  tore- 
act  their  natures.        Brown  s  Vulgar  Erroars, 

To  ASSI'MILATE.  v.  n.  iajsimiio,  Lat.] 
To  perform  the  act  of  coavcrting  food 
to  nourishment. 
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^lrds«7iM»t/fs«r  less,  and  ezcern  more,  than 
teucs;  for  their  excrements  are  ever  liquid,  and 
their  flesh  generally  more  dry.  Bacon. 

Birds  be  commonly  better  meat  than  bcasu, 
because  their  flesh  tioth  assimilatt  more  iinely, 
and  sccerneth  more  subtcly.  Baeaa**  Nat,  Hist, 
To  Ass  I'm  1 L  \ T E.  V.  a, 
X.  To  bring  to  a  likeness,  or  resemblance. 
>  A  ferine  and  necessitous  kind  of  life  would 
easily  auimiUte  at  least  the  next  generation  to 
barbarism  and  ferineness.  Haie, 

They  are  not  over-patient  of  mixture;  but 
such  whom  they  cannot  assimihte,  soon  find  it 
their  interest  to  remove.  ,  Stuip, 

^'  To  turn  to  its  own  nature  by  digestion. 
Tasting  concoct,  digest,  assimilate^ 
And  corporeal  to  incorporeal  turn.  Milton, 
Hence  also  animals  and  vegetables  mav  assi' 
milate  their  nourishment;  moist  noorisnment 
easily  changing  its  texture,  till  it  becomes  fik« 
thediose  earth.  Nrwton, 

Ass  I'm  I L  A  T  E  N  K  ss.  «.  /.  [from  auimi/ate.] 
Likeness.  Diet, 

Assimjla'tiok.  If-  /.  [from  £uumllateJ\ 
1.  The  act  of  cocverting  any  thing  to  the 
natiire-or  substance  of  another. 
^  It  furthers  the  very  act  of  assimilation  of  nou- 
ruhmentjbysome  outward  emollients  that  make 
the  parts  more  apt  to  assimilate.  Bac,  Nat,  Hist, 
%'  The  state  of  being  assimilated,  or  be- 
coming like  something  cIfc. 
,  A  nourishment  in  a  large  acceptation,  but  not 
in  propriety,  conserving  the  body,  not  repairing 
It  by  auimilatiom^  but  preserving  it  by  ventila- 
Uon.  Srotons  vulvar  Errours. 

It  is  as  well  the  instinct  as  duty  ot  our  nature, 
to  aspire  to  an  assimilation  with  God ;  even  the 
fiiost  laudable  and  generous  ambition. 

Decay  of  Piety, 

To  Ass  I'm  u  LATE.  1'.  a,  [auimuioj  Lat.j 

To  feign  ;  to  counterfeit. .  Diet, 

A ss I ai  uL  a't  I  o N .  w.  /.  \assimulati09  Lat .] 

A  dissembling  ;  a  counterfeiting.    Diet* 

To  ASSrST.  V.  a.   Insjtjterf  Fr.  ajjijtOf 

Lat.]   To  help. 

Receive  her  in  the  Lord  as  becometh  saints, 

and  assist  her  in  whatsoever  buaness  she  hath 

need.  Romans, 

,  It  is  necesary  and  assisting  to  all  our  other 

intelleaual  faculties.  Locie, 

Acquaintance  with  method  will  assist  one  in 

^ging  human  aflairs.  Watts*  Logick, 

She  no  sooner  yielded  to  adulterv,  but  she 

•greed  to  assist  in  the  murder  of  her  husband. 

Broome  on  the  Odyssey, 

^  Assi'stance.  n,  i.  [eusislance^  French.] 
Help ;  furtherance. 

The  council  of  Trent  commends  recourse,  not 
only  to  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  but  to  their 
aid  and  assistancg:  What  doth  this  aid  and^/- 
tistance  dgnify  f  StillingHeet, 

You  have  abundant  assistances  for  this  know- 
ledge, in  excellent  books.  Wake's  Pref,/ur  Death, 

Let  us  entreat  this  necessary  assistance^  that 
by  his  grace  he  would  lead  us.  Risers, 

Asm'stan  T.fljy.  [from  ojjw/.]  Helping ; 
lending  aid. 

Some  perchance  did  adhere  to  the  duke,  and 
were  asiisiaat  to  him  openly,  or  at  least  under 
und.  H^'s  Commom  Law  of  Em^and, 

l*or  the  performance  ol:' this  work,  a  vital  or 

directive  principle  seemeth  to  be  assistant  to  the 

corporeal  Qrtw, 

Aisj'sTANT. ».  J.  [fromfl/Jw^] 

!•  A  ptraon  engaged  in  an  affair,  not  *a8 

Fr.Dc"pal,  but  as  auiiliary  ojf  ministcriSi!* 
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Some  young  tovfirdly  noblemen  orgendemea 
were  usually  sent  as  assistants  or  attendants,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  jiecsons.       Baconm 
a.  Sometimes  it  is  perhaps  only  a  softer 
word  ifor  an  attendant. 

The  pale  assistants  on  each  other  star'd. 
With  gaping  mouths  for  issuing  words  prepared. 

Drydttu 
ASSFZE.  n-  s,  \jcusisey  a  sitting,  Fr.] 
x.An  a8seml>ly  of  knights  and  othe^  sub- 
stantial men,  with  the  bailiff  or  justice, 
in  a  certain  plaoe,  and  at  a  certain  time. 
%,  A  jury. 

3.  An  ordinance  or  statute. 

4*  The  court,  place,  or  time,  where  and 

when  the  writs  and  processes  of  assizt 

are  taken.  Co^elU 

The  law  was  never  executed  by  any  justices  of 

4w/jx«,  but  the  people  left  to  their  own  hws. 

Davi£s  OSS  IrelasuL 
At  eadux/xisr  and  term  we  try 
A  thousand  rascals  of  as  deep  a  dye.      Drydeu^ 

5.  Any  court  of  justice. 

The  judging  God  shall  close  the  book  of  fate. 
And  there  the  last  assinfs  keep, 
For  those  who  wake,  and  those  who  sleep.  Dryi, 

6.  Assise  lof  brtadf  aUy  &c.  Measure  of 
price  or  rate.  Thus  it  is  said,  tuiben 
ivbeat  is  of  stub  afriee^  tbe  bread  sbalS 
he  of  stub  assize. 

7.  Measure ;  for  which  we  now  use  size. 

On  high  hill's  top  I  saw  a  sutely  frame 
An  hundred  cubits  high  by  just  assixe^ 
With  hundred  pillars.  Spenser^ 

To  Assi'zt.  V.  a,  [from  the  noun.]  To 
fix  the  rate  of  any  thing  by  an  assize  or 
writ. 
As  s  I'z  E  R  or  As  s  I's  E  R . «.  /.  [fix>m  assize,'] 
An  oflScer  that  i)as  the  care  and  over- 
sight of  weights  and  mcMurcs.Cbambet-s, 
Asso'ciABLE.    adj,    [asjociamst   Lat.j 

'That  may  be  ioiucd  to  another. 
To  ASSO'CLITE".  1;.  a,   lassocier,  Fr.] 

associof  Lat.] 
I.  To  unite  with  an  other  as  a  confederate. 
,  A  firarful  army  led  by  Caius  Marcius, 
Associated  with  Aufidius,  rages 
Upon  our  territories.  Shah^eare^ 

2. 1'o  adopt  as  a  friend  upon  equal  terms. 
Associate  in  jrour  town  a  waiidVing  train. 
And  strangers  in  your  palace  entertain.  Dryden» 
3.  To  accompany;  to  keep  company  with 
another. 
Friends  should  assoeiattUxeti^  in  grief  and  woe. 
&hakspearo» 

4.T0  unite;  to  join. 

Some  oleaginous  i^rtides  unperceivedly  «r/«> 
«jfi:<^  thcmsolves  to  it.  BoyU, 

•5.  It  has  generally  the  particle  *u;//>& ;  as; 
he  associated  witb  his  master's  enemies. 

To  A5sq.'ciATE.  v,  n.  To  unite  himself; 
to  join  himcclf. 

As s o'c  I A  T  E.  adj,  [from  the  ^^crb.]  Con- 
federate ;  joined  in  ir.lervst  or  purpose. 

While  1  descend  through  darkness 
To  my  associate  powers,  Uiem  to  acquaint 
With  these  successes.  MiUon. 

Asso^c  I A  r  Kv  n,  j.  [from  the  verb.] 

I.  A  person  joined  with  another;  a 
partner. 

They  persuade  the  kiniij,  now  in  old  ace,  t© 
make  Plangus  his  sssttkit  in  goverttment  with 
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u  A  confederate,  in  a  good  or  neutral 
smsc  ;  an  accomplice  in  ill. 

Their  defender,  andhitc//witfr#i,  have  nthence 
Wopoied  to  the  world  a  form  such  as  themselves 
Hce.  Hcdker. 

$.  A  companion :  implying  some  kind  of 
equality. 

He  was  accompanied  with  a  BoUe  gentleman, 
ao  unsuitable  aiswaU.  Wutm. 

Sole  Ere,  associate  sole,  tome,  beyond 
Compare,  above  all  livingf  creatures  dear.  Mih, 

But  my  osmtctei  now  my  suy  deplore, 
Impatient.  P^e^s  OJytsty, 

Awocia'tion.ji.  s,[iromajsociate.] 
!•  union  ;  conjunction  5  society. 

The  church  being  a  society,  hath  the  self-same 
onginat  grounds,  tvhich  o«her  politick  societies 
kave;  the  natural  inclination  which  all  men 
bnre  unto  sociable  life,  and  consent  to  some 
<ffcXamhondciat$oeiaticm ;  which  bond  is  the 
law  that  appdnteth  what  kind  of  order  they 
should  be  aswdsted  in.  Haoier, 

••  Confedc^cy  \  union  for  particular  par- 
poses,  good  or  ill. 
This  could  not  be  done  but  with  mighty  op* 
.     position ;  acainst  which  to  strengthen  themselves, 
they  secretly  entered  into  a  league  g[  association, 

3.  Partnership. 

Self-dental  u  a  kind  of  holy  mssoriation  with 
God;  and,  Inr  making  you  hb partner, interests 
you  m  all  his  happiness.  JSoyU. 

4.  Connection.  ^ 

Associatim  of  ideas  is  of  great  importance, 
and  may  be  of  excellent  use.  ff^aiu, 

5.  Apposition  ;  union  of  matter. 

The  changes  of  corporeal  things  are  to  be 
placed  only  m  the  various  separations,  and  new 
mssoeiations  and  motkuis.  of  these  permanent 
particles.  Newton. 

A'ssoNANCE,  n.j,  [assonaneey  Fr.]    Re- 
fcnencc  of  one  sound  to  another  re- 
scAibling  it ;  resemblance  of  sound.  Diet. 
A^ssoN  A  NT.  adj.  [asjonant^  Fr.]  Sounding 

in  a  manner  resembling  another  sound. 
-,    ^        ,  ^ict. 

To,  Ass  o'R  T.  IS  a.  [ajsortir^  Fr.]  To  range 
in  classes,  as  one  thing  suits  trith  an- 
other. 
Asso'iiLTMENT. ».  i.  [from  asjort.l 
I.  The  ^ct  of  classing  or  ranging, 
ft.  A  mass  or  quantity  properly  selected 

and  ranged. 
To  Asso't.  1;.  a*  [from  sot;  assotfr^  Fr.] 
To  infatuate  ;  to  besot.     Out  of  use. 
But  whence  they  sprung,  or  how  they  were 
begot, 
Uneath  is  to  assure,  uneathto  weene 
That  monstrous  errour  which  doth  some  assot. 


ASS 


To  ASSUA'GE.  v-  a.  [The  derivation 
of  this  word  is  uncertain  :  MinsUfiu 
deduces,  it  from  adsuadere^  cmua'vlare  ; 
Jwmu,  from  j-f  aj-,  sweet ;  from  whence 
5ii«/i^  imagines  aj-j^aran  might  have 
been  formed.] 

I.  To  mitigate;  to  soften  ;  to  allay. 

Refreshing  winds  the  summer's  heats  «^/«««f. 
And  kindly  warmth,  disamif  the  winter's  rage. 


ft.  To  appease ;  to  pacify. 

Yctis  hii  hate,  bispocour,  ne'er t^ie  Itis, 


Since  no^ght  ssnu^h  malice  when 't  is  loU. 

#1-..  Fairftx* 

"nils  was  necessary  for  the  securing  the  peo- 
ple fi-om  thcu-  fears,  capable  of  being  assuagcd\tj 
no  other  means.  Clarta4m, 

Shall  I,  t*  assuage 
Their  brutal  rage, 

The  r«^  stem  destroy.  DrjtUnsAIikB, 
3.  To  ease ;  as^  the  medicine  ojsitages  pain. 
To  Assu  a'c  e.  v.  w.  To  abate. 

God  made  a  wind  to  pass  over  the  earth,  and 
the  waters  assuaged,  G^muiu 

Assy a'gembnt.  n.  j.  tfrom^jjiB^^.J  Mi- 
tigation ;  abatement  of  evil, 
r.   1^*  ,7«»when  shall  these  weary  woes  hivf  end, 
Or  «hall  their  ruthless  torments  never  cease ; 
,-,?"^  *\»y  <*«?«  in  pining  languor  spend, 
Witliout  hope  aiassuagememt  or  release.  Spetutr, 
Assua'ger,  n.  J.  [from  asjiu^e.}  One 

who  jsadfiet  or  appeases. 
AssuA^siVK. adj.l&omajjuage.'i  Soften- 
ing; mitigating. 

If  in  the  breast  tumtiltuous  jpys  arise, 
Mustek  her  toft  mssuasime  voice  supplies.  P^. 
To  Assu^BjUGATE.  V.  a.  [subjugo,  Lat.] 
To  subject  to.    Not  in  use. 

This  valiant  lord 
Must  not  so  state  his  palm,  nobly  acquir'd ; 
Nor  by  my  will  assJjagate  his  merit. 
By  going  to  Achilles.  Sbahptaro, 

Assvefa'ctio.v.  n.  j.  lasjuefaeioy  tatj 
The  state  of  being  accustomed  to  any 
thinp. 

Right  and  left,  as  parts  iaserviem  uate  die 
tnotive  facultv,  are  differenced  by  degrees  from 
use  and  assurfactioM,ot  according  whereto  the  one 
grows  stronger.  Braum^s  rvlgar  Erroars. 

Assue'tude.  «,j.  lauuetudof  lat.]  Ac- 
customance ;  custom  ;  habit. 

We  see  thMfassuttade  of  tilings  hurtful,  dodi 
«*ke  them  lose  the  force  to  hurt.  Bocm, 

To  ASSU'ME   'v.a.  lassumo,  Lat.1 
X.  To  take. 

This  when  the  various  god  had  tirg'd  in  vain, 
He  strait  assum'dbis  natjve  form  agin.      jP^e. 
a.  To  take  upon  one's  self, 
with  ravish'd  ears 
The  monarch  hears, 
Assumes  the  God,    . 
Affects  to  nod. 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres.  Dryden. 

3.  To  arrogate ;  to  claim  or  seize  unjusiy. 
4- To  suppose  something  granted  with- 
otit  .proof. 

In  every  hypothesis,  something  is  alkdred  to 
heassumed,  ^y^ 

5*  To  apply  to  one's  own  use:  to  appro- 
priate. 

His  majesty  might  well  assuma  the  rampl^t 

and  expression  of  king  David.  Ciarndtn, 

To  Assu'MF.  v.n.  To  be  arrogant  j  to 

chum  more  than  is  due. 
Assu'mer.  h.  s.  iftom  asiume.^  An  ar- 
rogant man  5  a  man  wbo  claims  more 
than  hfs  due« 

.  Can  any  man  be  wise  in  any  course,  m  which  he 

IS  not  safe  too  ?  But  can  these  high  susmmers,  and 

pretenders  (oreasdii,prove  themselvea  so  ?  So^. 

Aasu'MiNG.  participiai  adj.    Ifrom   as- 

iwne.]    Arrogant;  haughty. 

Ms  haughty  looks,  and  his  nsntmimg  air, 

21  f*  ^^  **"  «ouW  DO  longer  hoar.     JhyJka, 

This  makes  him  over-forward  in  busines£a^ 

'•»«^  in  conversation!  and  peremptorT  in  ax^ 
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JtSSlTMPSIT.  f*s.  [o^ifMfo,  Lat.]  A  vo- 
luntary fromise  made  by  wordy  where- 
by a  man  taketh  upon  him  to  perform 
or  pay  any  thing  to  another:  it  con- 
tains any  verbal  promise  made  upon 
consideration.  Cowt//, 

Assu'mption.  If.  j.  [assumptioj  Lat] 
I.  The  act  pf  taking  any  thing  to  one's 
self. 

The  personal  descent  of  Ood  himself,  and  his 
astttmption  o£  our  iiesh  to  his  divinity,  more  fi» 
miliany  to  insinuate  his  pleasure  to  us,  was  an 
cflforcexncnt  beyond  ail  methods  of  wisdom. 

HammotttTf  Fundamentals, 

3.  The  supposition,  or  act  of  supposing^ 
of  any  thing  without  further  proof. 

These  by  way  of  astumftien^  under  the  two 
general  propositions,  ar^  mtrinsically  and  natu- 
rally good  or  bad.  Norru, 
i.  The  thing  supposed  ;  a  postulate. 
Hold,  says  the    Stoick,   your  tusumptkn't 
wrong: 
I  grant,  true  freedom  you  have  well  deiin'd. 

Drjdn, 
Va  die  «i/ir«r/#f«t,that  Ckrkt  did  such  mira- 
culous and  supernatural  works  to  confirm  what 
he  said,  we  need  only  repeat  the  message  sent 
by  him  to  John  the  Baptist.  Swtb, 

4*  The  taking  np  any  person  into  heaven* 
which  is  supposed  by  the  Romish  church 
of  the  blessed  Virgin. 

U^n  the  feast  of  the  aummption  of  the  Blessed 
Yirgm,  the  p«pe  and  cardinals  keep  the  vespers. 

StiUmgJUa. 

Adam,  after  a  certain  period  of  years,  would 

have  beenrewarded  with  anassumptioH  to  eternal 

felidiy,  tfaie, 

As&u'MPTivE.a^'.    Idjsumpti^gfjf  Lat.] 

That  is  assumed. 
Assu'rance.is.  i-  [ojsur^ncet  Fr.] 
I.  Certain  expectation. 

Though  hope  be  indeed,  S  lower  and  lesser 
thing  than  assurantty  yet,  as  to  all  the  purposes 
flf  a  pious  life,  it  may  prove  more  useful.  S$ytb, 
Whatencouragement  can  be  given  to  goodness, 
beyond  the  hopes  of  heaven,  and  the  asturaneg 
cfan  endless  felicity?  TUUum, 

a.  Secure  confidence  ;  trust. 

What  man  is  he  that  boasts  of  fleshly  might. 
And  vain  Msurance  of  monality ,      , 

Which  all  so  soon  as  it  doth  come  to  fight 
Against  spiritual  foes,  yields  by  and  by.  fairy  Q, 
3. Freedom  from  doubt;  certain  know- 
ledge. 

^  Proof  from  the  authority  of  man*s  iudgment, 
b  not  able  to  work  that  atturanee^  wnich  doth 
gtow  by  a  stronger  proof.  Hogker, 

TTisferoff, 
And  rather  like  a  dream,  than  an  Msnranet 
That  my  remembrance  wairams.  Sltak*p§are. 
The  obedient,  and  the  man  of  practice,  shall 
outgrow  all  their  doubts  and  ignorances,  till 
persuasion  past  into  knowledge,  and  knowledge 
advadte  into  aauranct.  South* 

Hath  he  found,  in  an  evil  course,  that  com- 
fortable MJuroHcg  of  God*s  fiivour,  and  j^ood 
hopes  of  his  future  condition,  which  a  religious 
life  would  have  given  him  ?  TiUotJOn. 

4*  Firmness ;  undoubting  steadiness. 
Men  ii4iose  consideration  wiU  reMeve  our  mo- 
desty, and  give  us  courage  and  auuraiue  in  the 
duties  of  our  profession.  Rogert, 

5-  Confidence;  want  of  modesty ;  exemp- 
tion from,  awe  or  fear. 
My  behtvioBTi  ill  go?cnied|  gave  you  the  first 
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contfort;  my  affection,  ill  hid,  hsth  given  yum 
this  last  atturanee,  Siaiuy* 

6.  Freedom  from  vitious  shame. 

Conversation,  when  they  come  into  the  world, 
will  add  Co  their  knowledge  andasjuramer,  LtJke, 

7.  Ground  of  conhdeuqe ;  security ;  suf- 
ficient reason  for  trust  or  belief. 

I'he  nature  of  desire  itself  is  no  easier  to  re* 
ceive  belief,  tlian  it  is  hard  to  eround  belief;  fur 
as  desire  is  glad  to  embrace  the  first  shew  ci 
comfort,  so  is  desire  desirous  of  perfect  atturanum 

Sidney, 

As  the  conquest  was  but  slight  and  superfidaiv 
so  the  pope's  donation  to  the  Irish  submissions 
were  but  w,eak  and  fickle- ax/tfranre/.      Daviet, 

None  of  woman  bom 
Shall  harm  Macbeth.*—— 
—Then  live;  Macduflf,  what  nee&  I  fear  of  thee  t 
But  yet  I  ^1  make  assurance  double  sure. 
And  take  a  bond  of  fate :  thou  shalt  not  lir^. 

Shahpeoit, 

I  must  confess  your  offer  is  the  best : 
Andj  let  your  fiither  make  her  the  assuranee. 
She  IS  your  own,  else  you  must  pardon  me; 
If  you  should  die  before  him,  where 's  her 
dower  i  Sbaitpemre^ 

An  assurance  being  psssed  through  for  a  com- 
petent fine,  hath  come  back  again  by  reason  of 
some  oversight.  Bacam^ 

8.  Spirit;  intrepidity. 

They,  like  resolute  men,  stood  in  the  face  of 
the  breach  with  more  assurance  than  the  wall  it- 
sel£  KnalUe. 

With  all  th'  assurance  innocence  can  bring, ' 
Fearless  without,  because  secure  vrithin ; 
Arm'd  with  ihy  courage,  unconcern 'd  I  see 
This  pomp, a  shame  to  you,  a  pride  tome.  Drji* 

9.  Sanguineness  ;  readiness  to  hope. 

Thu  b  not  the  grace  of  hope,  but  a  goodl 
natural  assurance  or  confidence,  which  Aristoda 
observes  young  men  to  be  full  of,  android  mea 
■  iclined  to. 


not  so  mcU 
go.  Testimony  of  credit. 

I  am  a  gentleman  of  blood  and  breeding. 
And  from  some  knowledge  and  assurance  of  yous 
Offer  this  office.  Sbahspeare's  King  Lear 0 

We  have  as  great  assurance  that  there  is  a  God, 
as  we  could  expect  to  have,  supposing  that  he 
were.     ^  TiU^suu 

ft*  Cowiction. 

Sych  an  assurance  of  things  as  will  make  mesi 
careful  to  avoid  a  lesser  danger,  ought  to  awaken 
men  to  avoid  a  greater.  TWeisca, 

x».  [In  theology.]    Security  with  respect 
to  a  future  state ;  certainty  of  accept- 
ance with  Gml. 
13.  The  same  ivith  injurance. 
To  Assu'RE.  V,  fl.  [atjurfrf  Fr.  from  ai" 

securare^  low  Latin.  J 
I.  To  give  confidence  by  a  firm  promise. 
So  when  he  had  a//irr«t/tnem  with  many  words 
that  he  would  restore  tiiem  without  hurt,  scn. 
cording  to  the  agreement,  they  let  him  go  for 
the  saving  of  their  brethren.  S  Maccahees, 

a.  To  secvre  to  another ;  to  make  firm. 
So  irresistible  an  authority  cannot  be  reflected^ 
on,  without  the  most  awful  reverence,  even  hy 
thcs#  whose  piety  assures  its  favour  to  them. 

JHegersm 

3.  To  make  confident :  to  exempt  from 
doubt  or  fear ;  to  confer  security. 

And  hereby  we  know,  that  we  are  of  the  truth, 
and  shall  assure  our  heaits  before  hi^.  1  Jebn, 

I  revive 
At  this  last  aght;  assured  that  man  shall  Kve 
With  all  the  creatures,  and  thsirMed  preseiv«i 

Miit9IU 
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4.  To  maVc  jccurc :  with  tf,^ 

But  what  on  earth  can  long  abl<I«  in  Mte  f 
Or  who  can  him  assure  »^  happy  dav  f   Spenser, 

^Andffor  that  dow'ry,  I  *\\asjure\tr  ^ 
Her  widowhood,  be  it  that  she  survives  me> 
In  all  my  laodi  and  leases  whatsoever.    SbaJksp, 
5>  To  affiance ;  to  betroth. 

This  diviner  laid  daim  to  me,  ciBed  me  Dro- 

mio,  swore  I  was  kstured  to  her.        Skattpemre, 

Assv' R E u.  j^artutfiai  Oilj.  [from  ajAure.'\ 

1.  (Certain  ;  indubitable  ;   not  doubted. 

It »  an  wsnred  experience,  that  flint  laid  about 

the  bottom  of  a  tree  makes  it  prosper.     Baeesu 

%*  Certain ;  not  doubting. 

Young  princes,  dose  your  hands, 

•  — .^Attd  vour  lios  too ;  for  I  am  well  assured 
That  1  did  so»  wnen  I  was  first  aseurd,    SbaJtsf, 

As  when  by  night  the  glass 
Of  Galilaeo  less  assurd  observes 
Imagin'd  lands  and  regions  in  the  moon.  Miitom^ 
3,  Immodest ;  vitiously  coofident. 
Assu^REDLY.  a/iv,  Ittam  ajjureJ.'i  Cer- 
tainly; indubitably. 

They  promisM  me  eternal  hanpinessi 
And  brought  me  garlands,  Grimth,  whr^  I  feel 
I  am  not  worthy  yet  to  wear :  I  shall  assuredly. 

Shqhpeare. 
God  is  absolutely  good,  and  so,  assureayfthe 
cause  of  all  that  is  good;  but  of  any  thing  that 
Is  evil  he  is  no  cause  at  all.  Raleigb^ 

Assuredly  he  wttl  Stop  OUT  liberty,  till  we  re« 
store  him  his  worship.  Setiik. 

*   Ass u^R  fc  D  N  E  ^  s .  ff .  J.  [from  assured,']  The 
state  of  being  assured;  certainty. 
Assu'rer.  n.s»  [from assure.]  r 
I.  He  that  gives  assurance, 
ft.  He  that  gives  security  t»  make  good 

any  loss. 
YoAsswa'ge.    See  Assuage. 
A'sTERisK.  ».  J,   [Ar'p^^.]      A  mark 
in  printing  or  writingt  in  form  of  a  , 
Kttlc  ftar  ;  as  *.  * 

He  also  published  the  translation  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  by  itself,  havine  first  compared  it  with 
the  riebrew,  and  noted  by  asterisks  what  was  de- 
fective, and  by  obcli^  what  was  redundant.' . 

Creyf* 
A'STBRISM.   n.  s.  [asUrismusy  Lat.] 
i.  A  constellation. 

Poetry  had  filled  the  skies  vrith  asterisms,  and 

histories  belonging  to  them;  and  then  astrology 

devises  tlie  feigned  virtues  and  influences  df  eadi. 

Bentley'*  SermMS» 

fl.  An  .asterisk,  or  mark.  Tbis  is  a  very 
improper  use. 

Dwellparticularly  on  passat;eswith  an  asttrism*^ 
for  the  observations  which  follow  such  a  note, 
will  give  you  a  dear  light.    Dfy4tf»**  Dufrestny, 

AsTE^RN.  adv.  limrn  a  9in^  Stem,]  In 
the  hinder  part  of  the  ship ;  behind  the 
ship. 

The  galley  gives  her  side,  and  turns  her  prow, 
While  tljose  astern^  descending  down  the  steep. 
Thro*  gaping  waves  behold  the  boiling  deep. 

Drydem. 

To  Aste'rt.  v.  a.  [a  word  used  %  Spen- 
ser^ as  it  seems,  for  starts  or  startle^] 
To  terrify ;  to  startle  ;  to  fright. 

We  deem  of  death,  as  doom  of  ill  desert; 
But  knew  we  fools  what  it  us  brings  until. 
Die  would  we  daily,  once  it  to  expert ; 
No  danger  there  the  shepherd  can  asiert.  Spent, 

A'sTdMA.  n,  s.  [•*3^t«.]  A  fre<}uent9 
difficult,  and  short  respiration,  joined 

•  with  a  hissing  sound  and  a  coyghi  cspe- 
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cially  in  tlie  night-time,  and  when  tW 
body  is  in  a  prone  posture;  because  thca 
the  contents  of  the  lowec  belly  bear  so    ! 
against  the  diaphragm,  as  to  lessen  the    1 
capacity  of  the  breast,    whereby  the    I 
lungs  have  less  room  to  move.    ^incj. 
An  asthma  is  the  ii^tion  of  the  membranes  of 
the  lungs,  and  of  the  membranes  covering  the 
muscles  of  the  thorax.      FUyeren  the  Human. 
As  T  H  M  a't  I  c  A  L.  )    adj.  [from  asthma.] 
Asthma'tick.    I     Troubled  with  ao 
asthma. 

In  astbmatieal  persons,  th«ogh  the  lungs  be 
very  much  stuffed  with  tough  phlegm,  yet  the 
patient  may  five  some  months,  if  not  some  vein. 

After  drinking,  our  horses  are  ahnosTor/^M- 

tki:  and,  for  avoiding  the  watering  of  diem,  vt 

wei  their  hay.  Fltytr, 

AsTo^siBv, part.  adj.  A  word  used  in  the 

version  of  tne  Bible  for  astonished. 

Many  were  astonied  at  thee.  Jtaiah. 

Unmanly  dreid  invides 
The  French  asfay'd.  J.  Pbiiifu 

r«  ASTCWISH.  v.  a.  [esttmnery  Fr.  from 
attomtusf  Lat.]  To  confound  with  some 
sudden  passion,  as  with  fear  or  wonder  f 
to  amaze  ;  to  surprise ;  to  stun. 

It  is  the  part  of  men  to  fear  and  tremble. 
When  the  most  mighty  gods,  by  tokens,  send 
Such  dreadful  heralds  to  Oitomisb  us.  Siahpeart, 

Astonished  ttt  the  voice,  he  stood  amaz'd. 
And  all  around  with  inward  horror  gaa'd.  Addis, 

A  genius  universal  as  his  theme, 
Astouisbing  ss  chaos.  Tbamsen. 

AsT  o'n  I s u  I N G  N  E ss.  ff . ;.  [froBl  astofusb.} 
Of  a  ^ture  to'excite  astonishment. 

Asto^nRhmekt.  ».  s.  {estottntmenty'Sx.'\ 
Amazement ;  confusion  of  mind  from 
fear  or  wonder. 

We  found,  vith  no  less  wonder  to  us  than 

tfi/oiuiA/vtf'/r/ to  themselves,  that  they  were  the 

two  valiant  and  famous  brothers.  Sidney. 

She  esteemed  this  as  much  above  his  wisdonw 

as  astonishjMott  is  beyond  bare  admlratioo.  Souit. 

ToAsTO'uND.  v. a,  [«roa«^r,  Fr.]  To 
astonish ;  to  confound  with  fear  or  won- 
der. This  word  is  now  somewhat  ob- 
solete. 

Thesethooghts  maystartleweU,butDot«rfwrsi 
The  virtuous  mind,  tliat  ever  walks  attended 
By  a  strong  siding  champion,  conscience.  Miit' 

AsT  R  a'd  d  l  e.  aslv.  [from  a  and  straddie.] 
With  one's  legs  across  any  thing.  Diet, 

A^sTRAGAL.  «.  J.  [aVt'y*'*^®',  tbc  anklc 
or  anklebone.]  A  little  round  mem- 
ber in  ihe  form  of  a  ring  or  bracdet, 
'serving  as  an  ornament  at  the  tops  and 
bottoms  of  columns.  Bm/der^s  Diet. 
We  see  none  of  that  ordinary  confimaa»wbkfa 
is  the  result  of  quarter  rounds  of  the  astra^U 

,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other  intermingled 
particukrs.  Spectater. 

A'sTR  AL.  adj  [from  astrumj  Lat.]  Starry; 

belonging  to  the  stars. 
Some  astral  forpBs  I  must  invoke  by  pnty*r, 

Fram*d  all  ci  purest  atoms  ef  the  air ; 

Not  in  their  natures  simply  good  or  ill. 

But  most  subservient  to  bad  spiiiuwiU./>r^» 
AsT  R  a' V .  ad*u,  [from  a  and  jtray.]    Ottt 

of  the  right  way. 
May  seem  the  wain  was  very  evil  led. 

When  such  tn  one  had  guiding  of  the  wajt 
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Hut  knew  not  whether  right  ht  vent,  flt  elie 

You  ran  csiraj,  for  whilst  we  talk  of  .Ireland, 

jDu  rip  up  (he  original  of  Scotland.       Spemct, 
Like  OM  that  had  heen  led  astray 

Through  the  heav*ns  wide  pathless  way.  MiU* 
7i  ASTRI'CT.  V.  tf .  [ajtringOf  Lat.]  To 

oontnct  by  applications,  in  opposition 

to  rehx:  a  word  not  bo  much  used  as 

tOHstrinre,  *" 

Hie  so&l  parts  were  to  he  relaxed  or  aitrittei^ 

as  they  let  tne  humours  pass  either  in  too  small 

or  too  great  quantities.    Arhutbnvt  vn  Alimtnts, 

AiTti'cTiON.  If.  J.  [ajtricliot  Lat.]    The 

act  or  power  of  contracting  the  parts  of 

the  body  bj[  applications. 

AstrutUtt  is  in  a  su)»tancc  that  hath  a,  virtual 
cold;  and  it  worketh  partly  by  the  same  means 
that  cold  doth.  »  Bacti. 

This  virtue  requireth  an  ojirUtSMfhux  such  an 
attrictUn  Ss  is  not  grateful  to  the  body ;  for  a 
pleasing  tfj/rMtiM  doth  rather  bind  in  the  nerves 
than  expel  them ;  and  therefore  «uch  OttridiM 
IS  found  in  thmgs  of  aliorsh  taste.  BacM, 

lieqJKive  suhnances  are  proper  for  dry  atrabi- 

iviaa  constitutionsy  who  are  subject  to  asfrufi^m 

of  the  belly,  and  the  {hIcs.      Arbuthmot  on  Viet, 

AsTRi'cTiVE.  adj.  [from  astrkt,']   Stip- 

tick  ;  of  i  binding  quality.  DicL 

AsTEi'cTORY.    adj.  [ajtridoriiUf  Lat.] 

Astringent ;  apt  to  bind*.  Diet, 

A$TKi'DE.«i/i;.tfromtfand//nW^J  With 

the  legs  open. 

To  hy  their  native  arms  aside, 
Thfir  modesty,  and  ride  astride*        HwdHrae, 

I  saw  a  place,  where  the  Rhone  is  so  straiten- 
^  between  two  r«cks,  that  a  man  may  stand 
^fridt  upon  both  at  once.  Boyle, 

AsTRi'^Enous. adj. [ajtrifirf Lat]  Bear- 
ing or  having  stars.  Diet, 
AsTRi'GEjious.  a4-  [astrigen  Lat.]  Car- 
rying stars.                                       Diet, 
To  ASTRI'NGE.  v.  a.  [astringo^  Lat.] 
To  press  by  contraction ;  to  make  the 
parts  draw  together* 
^  Teail  are  caused  by  a  contraction  of  the  spi- 
rits of  the  brain;  which  contraction,  by  conse-. 
<)uence,  astrimgetb  the  moisture  of  the  brato, 
and  thereby  sendeth  tears  into  the  eyes.  Bacon, 
Astri'ngency.  ».  /.   [from  ajtringe.'i 
Tfic  power  of  contracting  the  parts  of 
the  body :  exposed  to  the  power  of  rr- 
^ajtation, 

Astriction  prohibiteth  dissolution ;  as,  in  me- 
*  dicines,  astriogenu  inhibit  putrefaction ;  and,  ^ 
astriitgeftiyy  some  sro&  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol 
^  Mcp  fresh  water  long  frunr putrefying. 

^  Bacon* s  JNiUural  History, 

Ada,  acrid,  austere,  and  bitter  substances,  oy 
their  ««/rwrAior,  create  horrour,  that  is,  stimu- 
lite  the  fibres.  Arhutbsiot, 

AsTRj^NGENT.  €tdj*  [aJtrittgenjf  Lat.] 
Binding ;  contracting :  opposed  to  hx- 
ative.  It  is  used  sometimes  of  tastes 
which  seem  to  contract  the  mouth. 

Astrimgvmt  medicines  are  binding,  which  act 
by  the  asperity  of  their  particles,  whereby  they 
corrugate  the  membranes,  and  niake  them  draw 
«p  claser.  QAncy, 

The  myrobelan  hath  parts  of  contrary  natures, 
fcyt  is  sweet,  and  yet  astringerlL  Baton, 

The  juice  is  very  astringent,  and  therefore  of 
•ow  motion.  Baeon, 

What  diminisheth  sensible  perspiration,  en- 
ataieditheiia«iuiUe}fistbatr€aso&  s  sur<ngdi^ 
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^  «mng  and  ajtrimgemt  diet  often  cdildufieth  to  this 
purpose.  Arbutbsnt  Om  Aliments, 

A'sTRoGRAPHY.  «.  s,  [from  «r§o»  and 
>^a9w.]v  The  science  of  describing  the 
atara.  Diei. 

A'STROtABE.  ir.  J.    [of  •Hg,  and    Xu^ur, 

to  take] 

z.  An  instrument  chiefly  used  for  taking 
the  altitude  of  the  pole>  the  sun,  or 
stars,  at  sea. 

a.  A  stereographick  projection  of  the  cir- 
cles of  the  sphere  upon  the  plain  of  some 
great  circle.  Chambers. 

As  T  K  o^  L  o  G  E  R .  ir.i.  [tutrologus^  Lat.  from 
•rew  and  x<»y^,] 

1.  One  that,  supposing  the  influences  of 
the  stars  to  have  a  causal  power,  pro- 
fesses to  foretel  or  discover  events  dc«  ^ 
pending  on  those  influences. 

Not  umike  that  which  astrohgert  caO  a  ccb* 
junction  of  planets,  of  no  very  Moign  9specf  the 
one  to  the  other.  WeUm, 

A  happy  genius  is  the  gift  of  nature :  it  6t» 
pends  on  the  influence  ofthe  star5,say the  mstr^ 
iogers ;  on  the  organt  ofthe  body,  say  the  na- 
turalists ;  it  is  the  particular  rift  of  heaven,  sav 
the  divines,  both  christians  and  heathens.  I)ryd, 

AstroUgerSi  that  future  fates  foreshew.  Pofe* 

I  never  heard  a  finer  satire  against  lawyers* 
than  that  of  mstrotogers,  when  they  pretend,  by 
rules  of  art,  to  tefl  when  a  suit  will  end,  and 
whether  to  the  advantage  of  the  plaintill  or 
defendant/  Swifi. 

2.  It  was  anciently  used  for  one  that  un- 
derstood or  explained  the  motions  ofthe 
planets,  without  including  prediction, 

A  worthjr  astroio^erf  by  perspective  glassei^ 

hath  found  in  die  stars  mauy  things  unknows 

to  the  ancients.  JRaieigb. 

AsTRoLO'ci  AN.  n,j.[(roTnastro/ogj.'iTac 

same  with  astrologer, 

I'hs  twelve  houses  of  heaven,  in  the  font   ^ 
which  atirologians  use.  Camdktu 

The  stars, 'tliey  say,  cannot  dispose 
No  more  than  can  the  astrologians,     HuHbrsu 
Astrolo'gical.>      J.  rr    -^      /    /       n 

ASTROLO'GICK.      5  ^^^'C^^^^^^'-^^WJ 

I.  Professing  astrology. 

Some  seem  a  little  astroloj^ieaiy  as  when  they 
warn  us  fromplaces  of  malign  intluence.  tVottosu 

Ho  astrole^iU  wixard  hoaoiir  gains. 
Who  has  nut  ott  been  banisbM,  or  in  chains. 

DryJem. 
a.  Relating  to  astrology. 

Astrological  prayers  seem  to  me  to  be  built  oil    • 

as  good  reason  as  the  predictions.      StiUv:c>Jleef. 

'I'he  poeticaj  fables  are  more  ancient  than  tlto 

astrologi*:al  iiiHucnccs,  that  were  not  known  to 

the  Greckstill  after  Alexander  theOreat.^fW^. 

AsTROLo^ciCALLY.uJ^i;.  [from  ajtnU^.\ 

In  an  astrological  manner. 
To  AsT  R  o'l.  o  G I  z  E .  V.  n.  [from  astrology^ 

To  practise  astrology. 
ASTRO'LOGY.  n.  j.  [astrolagiU^  Lat.] 
The  practice  of  foretelling  things  by 
the  knowledge  of  the  stars :  an  art  now 
generally  exploded,  as  irrational  and 
false. 

I  know  the  learned  think  of  the  artcf  a/ZrWi^nr, 

that  the  stars   do  not  force  the  actions  or  wiTis 

of  men.  *  Swift. 

Astro'nomer.  «. /.  [from  '•rjw,  a-sta:-, 

aad  y^^^f  a  rule  or  law.]    One  that 
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-   Mudies  the  celestial  motioDif  and  the 
nilt»8  by  which  they  arc  governed. 

Hie  motiont  of  ftcaons  under  kiogt  cni|^  to 
be  Itke  the  motions,  u  the  Mtrwmmtri  tpetk  at, 
in  the  inferiour  orbi.  Jiacm» 

Aiiromtmert  00  longer  doobe  of  th«  mociott  of 
thephneti  about  the  sun.  jLmAt. 

The  old  and  new  Mitnmmmtrs  la  vain 
Attempt  the  heair*nly  modont  to  ezsUitt. 

AsTRONO^MiCAL.  >  d^.  [AtMii  astnw 
A»TRoNo'MiCK.    5   my.]  Bclongiflg  to 
astronomy. 

Our  forefathers  marking  certab  motatfens  to 
happen  in  the  sun's  progress  through  the  sodiaot^ 
the^r  registrate  and  set  them  down  in  thur  attvm 
momieml  canons.  Bnwt^i  Vtdgmr  Ervmrs, 

Can  he  not  pass  an  astrmtmUi  line. 
Or  dreads  the  sun  th*  imaginary  sien« 
Tliat  he  should  nt'er  advance  to  cSther  pole  } 

BUckman. 
AsTRONo^MiCALLT.  adv,  [from  ajtro' 

nomieaiJ]  In  an  astronomical  manner. 
ASTRCNOMY.  u.  j.  [«V^i^,  from 
'  ATevvf  a  stxir,  and  w/^^y  a  law  or  rule.] 
A  mixed  mathematical  science^  teach* 
ing  the  knowledge  of  the  celestial  bo« 
dies,  their  magnitudes,  motions,  di- 
stances, periods,  eclipses,  and  order* 
Pythagoras  taught  that  the  earth  and 
planets  turn  round  the  sun,  which  stands 
immoveable  in  the  center,^  From  the 
time  of  Pythagoras,  cutrononvf  sunk  into 
neglect,  till  it  was  revived  by  the 
Ptolemys,  kings  of  Egypt;  and  the  Sa- 
racens brought  it  from  Africa  to  Spain» 
and  restored  this  science  to  Europe. 

Cbamhers* 

To  this  must  be  added  the  understanding  of 

the  globes,  and  the  principles  of  geometry  and 

uttroHomy.  CvtoUy, 

A'sTROSCOPY.  n.  s.  [ur^f»  a  star,  and 
cit9j:iw^  to  view.]  Observation  of  the 
sUrs.  Diet. 

AsTRO-THEOCoGY.  n,s.  [from  aitrum^  a 
star,  and  theoiogia^  divinity.]  Divinity 
founded  on  the  observation  of  the  ce* 
lestial  bodies. 
.  That  the  .diurnal  and  annual  revolutions  are 
the  motions  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  not  of  the 
sua,  I  shew  in  the  preface  of  my  Astro^  TbeoUgj. 
DerUm**  Pbytko^ThMUgy. 

Asu^NDE  R  •  tf/v.  [af  unbnan.  Sax.]  Ap^ ; 
separately ;  not  together. 

Two  indirect  lines,  the  iiuther  that  they  are 
drawn  out,  the  further  they  %09tmmler,  Sfmttr* 

Sense  thinks  the  planeu  spheres  not  mudi 
anmder: 
What  teUsus  then  their  distance  b  tofar  ?  Dmtmm 

Greedy  hope  to  find 
His  vrvitiy  and  best  advantage,  us  tumitdir.  MUf. 

The  fall'n  archangel,  envious  of  our  state. 
Seeks  hid  advantage  to  betray  us  worse; 
Which,  when  aimmJer,  will  not  prove  too  har^ 
For  both  together  are  each  other's  guard.  Dtjd, 

Borne  far  asunder  by  the  tides  of  men. 
Like  adamant  and  steel  they  meet  again.  Dryd, 

AH  this  metallick  matter,  both  that  which 
continued  asunder^  and  in  single  corpuscles,  and 
that  whichiWas  amassed  and  concreted  into  no^ 
dulei,  subsided.  W^^oard., 

Asy'LUM.  n.  s,  [Lat.  a«rvx©r,  from  «,  not, 
aad^xiVj  to  pillage.]    A  place  out  of 
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wUch  he  that  has  fled  to  it,  mf  not 
be  taken  ;  a  sanetuary ;  a  refuge ;  s 
place  of  retreat  and  security. 

So  sacred  wu  the  diurch  to  some,  dut  it  had 
toe  right  of  an  atybm^  or  sanctuary.      Aylift, 

As Y^M  31  e  T  K  r .  jf •  /.  [from  «,  without,  and 
mufAfxh^ti^  symmetry.] 

X. Contrariety  to  symmetry;  dii^ropor- 
tion. 

The  aymmtirkr  «f  die  brain,  as  well  ss  the 
deformides  of  the  legs'or  (ace,  may  be  recxified 
fak  time.  Grr», 

%>  This  term  is  sometimes  used  in  mathe- 
oaaticks,  for  what  is  more  usually  called 
incommensurability;  when  bet  weentwo 
quantities  there  is  no  common  measure. 

A'sYMPTOTE.  M.S.  [from  •-,  priv.  cw, 
with,  and  «r7««;,  to  fall :  which  never 
meet;  Incoincident.]  Asjmputes  are 
right  lines,  which  approach  nearer  and 
nearer  to  some  curve;  but  which, 
though  they  and  their  curve  were  infi- 
nitely  continued,  would  nev^  tncet; 

#and  may  be  conceived  as  tangents  to 
their  curves  at  an  infinite  distance. 

Chambers^ 

AiympMe  Unes,  thoudi  they  may  approach 

sriU  nearer  together,  tiU  they  are  nearer  than 

the  least  assi|(naUe  distance,  yet,  being  still 

produced  infinitely,  will  never  meet.        Grtvi* 

As  Y  M  P  T  o^  r  I  c  A  t .  4^'.  [from  ajymptott.  ] 
CutSres  are  said  to  be  taymttotical^viht^ 
they  continually  approach,  vrit^ut  a 
i>os8ibi)ity  of  meeting. 

ASY*NDETOH.m,s.[hCyhT9f,  of  •, priv. 
and  ffvl/c/w,  to  bind  together.]  A  figure 
in  gramnur,  when  a  conjunction  copu- 
lative  is  omitted  in  a  sentence ;  as  in 
veffi,  'vulif  wcif  isf  is  left  out* 

At.  prep,  [aer.  Sax.] 

2.  ^/,  before  a  place,  denotea  the  nearness 
of  the  place ;  as»  a  man  b  at  the  house 
before  he  is  in  it. 

Thb  custom  continued  among  many,  to  sa/ 
their  prayeci  si  fiBuntaias.  SiUliMgiteU 

».  jiti  before  a  word  signifjring  time,  notes 
the  coexistence  of  tne  tunc  wit6  the 
event ;  the  word  time  is  sometiotes  in- 
cluded in  the  adjective ;  we  commonly 
say  at  a  minute,  at  an  hour»  ««  a  dayi 
in  a  month. 

We  thought  it  el  the  very  first  a  sign  of  cold 
■tfectioo.  Ifmier. 

How  fire^ent  to  desert  Mm,  and  mt  last 
To  heep  ingratitude  «n  worthieec  deejs    M^* 
At  the  seme  time  that  the  norm  beats  upon 
the  whole  species,  we  ere  ftUing  Ibol  tipon  one 
enflther.  Addum. 

We  made  no  dEnts  at  all,  where  we  codd 
have  moat  weakened  the  common  enemy,  snd 

•  0t  the  same  tine,  enrifhed  oandsres.      5ws^ 

3«  At^  before  a  causal  word»  agniftes 
nearly  the  same  as  noitkf  notine  that 
the  event  accompanies,  or  inunediately 
succeeds,  the  action  of  the  cause. 

At  his  touch. 
Such  sanctity  hath  Heaven  eiv'n  hie  hand. 
They  presently  amend.    8M*pmrt*s  MaiM. 
O  ttr,  when  he  shaU  hear  of  your  approecfa. 
If  that  young  Arthur  be  not  gone  already, 
£f 'a  at  this  news  he  dies.  SAsJk^iertk 
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Muck  tf#  the  ngbt  yns  Adam  in  his  heart 

X)2;may*d.  Milton  i  Faradhe  Lost, 

Hi^  o'er  their  headt  a  mouldVijig  rock  U 

plK'd, 

That  j>ronuses  a  fall,  and  shakes  at  ev*ry  blast. 

'     Drydtn. 

4»  ^tt  before   a  superlative   adjective* 

implies  in  the  state  ;  as>  at  best^  in  the 

State  of  most  perfcctiori,  ^r . 
Consider  any  man  as  td  his  personal  powei-s,  - 

the V  are  not  great ;  for,  at  greatest,  they  must 

itill  be  limited^  South. 

We  brin^  into  the  world  with  us  a  poor  needy 

uncertain  hfe  I  thort  at  the  longest,  and  unquiet 

at  the  best.  TempU. 

S'  ^tf  before  a   person,  is  seldom  used 

otherwise  tMti  ludicrously  ;  as,  he  long- 
ed to  be  ^i/  him,  that  is,  to  attackr  him. 
6.  i/,  befoit  a  substantive,    sometimes 

signifies  the  particular  condition  or  cir- 
cumstances of  the  person  ;  a8>a/peace9 

in  a  state  of  peace. 

Under  parion, 
You  aretmich  more  ai  task  for  want  of  wisdoin. 
Than  ^taisM  for  harmless  mildness.  Shahtpeare, 
It  bnnjgeth  the  treasure  of  a  realm  into  a  few 
hands:  for  the  usurer  being  at  ceruinties,  and 
vthers  at  unceruindes,  .at  the  end  of  the  game 
most  ofthe  mone  J  will  be  in  the  box.       Bacon. 

Heilce  walk'd  the  fiebd  at  large  in  spacious 
fifeld.  Milfbn. 

The  rest,  for  whom  no  lot  is  yet  decreed, 
Mjv  run  in  pastures,  and  at  pleasure  feed.  Dry. 

Deserted,  at  his  utmost  need. 
By  those  his  former  bounty  fed.  Dryden, 

What  hisder'd  either,  in  their  native  soil. 
At  eut  to  reatp  the  harvest  of  their  toit.  Dryden. 

Wise  men  are  sometimes*  over-borne,  when 
they  are  taken  at  a  disadvantage.  Collier, 

T^esehave  been  the  maxims  they  have  beetl 
guided  by :  take  these  frdm  them,  and  they  are 
perfefdy  at  akss,  their  Compass  and  pole- 
star  then  are  goR«>  atld  their  uddersunding  b 
perfccdy  at  a  liooj^us.  Locke» 

One  man  manages  four  horses  at  once,  and 
leapsfrom  the  boi^  of  another  at  full  speed.  Pope. 

They  wiU  not  l«t  me  be  at  quiet  m  my  b^id, 
but  pursue  me  to  my  ytxy  dreams.  Swift, 

f,  Ai^  before   a  substantive)  sometimes 
marks  employxnent  or  attention. 

We  find  some  arrived  to  that  sottishncss,  as  to 
flvn  roundly  vrhtt  they  would  be  at.        South* 

How  d'  ye  find  yourself?  says  the  doctor  to 
his  patient.  A  Uttle  while  after,  he  is  at  it 
tgain,  with  a  Pray  how  d*  ye  find  your  body  f 

VEttrango. 

But  she  who  well  enoueh  knew  what, 
Before  he  spoke,  he  would  be  «/, 
Pretended  not  to  apprehend  Uudiirt^. . 

The  creature  *sdt\m  dirty  Wtlrk  agaiti.  J'ope. 
t.  'It  is  sometimes  the  same  with  fur- 
nubed*tvitby  after  the  French  a. 

Infuse  his  breast  with  magnanimity. 
And  make  him  naked  foil  a  man  at  arms.  Shai. 
S'  Ai  sometimes  notes  the  place  where 
anv  thing  is»  or  acts. 

Your  husband  is  at  hand,  I  hear  his  trumpet. 
Sbahpeare, 

He  that  in  traChig  the  vessels  began  at  fche 
hekrt,  though  he.tbooght  not  at  aO  of  a  circub- 
tioo,  yet  nud*  he  the  first  utit  step  towards 
the  disaiveiy.  .v  •  Grew, 

To  ail  you  iMlbs  now  e^  land 
We  men  ^  sea  kifiice.  Bmokbarst, 

Their  various  news  I  heard,of  kive  and  strife, 
Of  stoma  oa  ic»|flfedo«vsli  an  tht  shore.  J'tpu 

yaL.i« 
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io:  At  sometimes  dgnifies  in  immediate 
consequence  of. 

Impeachments  at  the  prosecution  of  the  house 
of  commons,  have  received  their  determinationa 
in  the  house  of  lords.  HaU* 

11,  At  marks  sometimes  the  effect  pro- 
ceeding from  an  act. 
Rest  m  this ^ tomb,  rais*d  at  thy  husbands 
.  cost,  Dryden* 

Tom  has  been  at  the  cha^e  of  a  penny  upon 
this  occasion.  AdJiton* 

Those  may^  be  of  use,  to  confirm  by  authority 
what  they  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  de<« 
ductt  by  reasoning.  Arbuthnot, 

li.  At  sometimes  id  nearly  the  satne  as  i/i, 
noting  situation  )  as^  he  wasa^  the  bot- 
tom, or  top  or  the  hill. 

She  hath  been  known  to  come  at  the  head  of 

these  rascals,  and  beat  her  lover.  Swifts 

13. i^/ sometimes  markstheoccasion,  like  o«. 

Others,  with  more  helpful  care, 
.  Cry*d  out  alpud.  Beware,  brave  youth,  beware! 
At  this  he  turn'd,  and,  as  the  bull  drew  near, 
Shunn*d,  and  received  him  on  his  pointed,  spear. 

Dryden. 

14.  At  sdmetinles  seems  to  signify  in  tbt 
power  oft  or  obedient  to* 

But  thou,  of  all  the  kings,  Jove's  care  ielow* 
Art  least  at  my  command,  and  most  mv  foe. 

Dryden. 
IS'  >^/ sometimes  notes  th^  relation  of  a 
man  to  an  action. 

He  who  makes  pleasure  the  vehicle  of  healtii, 
is  a  doaor  at  it  in  good  earnest.  CoUier, 

16.  At  sometimes  imports  the  manner  of 
aq  action. 

One  warms  you  by  degrees;  the  otheY  sets  you 
on  fire  111  at  once,  and  never  intermits  his  heau 
Dryden^s  FahUi* 
Not  with  less  ruin  than  the  Bajan  mole 
At  once  comes  tumbling  down.  Dryden^ 

n-  At,  like  the  French  cbez,  means  some- 
times application  tOy  or  dspsndence  on. 

The  worst  authors  might  endeavour  to  pleas* 

us,  and  iii  that  endeavour  deserve  iofaiethii  g  at 

our  hands.  Fope^ 

18.  At  all*  In  any  manner :  in  any  degree. 

Nothing  more  true  thanwhat  you  once  let  fall. 

Most  wbmen  have  no  characters  at  all,      Ftfe. 

A^T  A  B  A  L.  a.  /.  A  kind  of  tabour  used  by 

the  Moors. 

Children  shall  beat  our  aiahah  and  drums. 
And  all  the  noisy  trades  of  war  no  more 
Shall  wake  the  p'eaceful  morn.  Drydtiu 

ATAKAXIA*  >  «.  J.  [«Taga^;».]  Exemp- 
A't  a  r  a  X  y  .       )  tion    from    vexation  ; 
trant]uillity. 

The  iceptlcks  afiTected  an  indifferent  equipon* 

derous  neutrality,  as  the  only  means  to  their 

ataraxia,  and  freedom  from  passiotiate  disturb^ 

ances.  GtamnlWs  Scepsis. 

Ate.  The  preterit  of «»/.    See  To  Eat. 

And  by  his  aide  his  steed  the  grassy  forage  ate. 

Spenser* 
Even  <3ur  first  parents  ate  themselves  out  of 
Paradise ;   and   Job's  children  junketed  and 
feasted  together  often.  SouA» 

ATHj^'IsOR,  ff.  i.  [a  chymical  term,  bor- 
rowed from  a^avaro^*  or,  as  others 
think, 'i^an.]  A  digesting  furnace  to 
keejx  heat  for  some  time ;  so  that  it  may 
be  augmented  or  diminished  at  pleasure 
by  opening  or  shutting  some  apertures 
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made  on  purpose  witb  «Udert  Over  thath 
called  registers.  ^uinty. 

A't h  e  r s  m.  n.  j.  [from  atheist.  It  is  onl y 
of  two  syllables  in  poetry.]  The  disbe- 
lief of  a  God. 

.    God  never    wrought  miracles  to  convince 
mthehm,  becaus*  his  ordinary  works  convince  it. 

It  is  the  common  interest  of  mankind,  to  pu- 
nish all  those  who  would  seduce  men  to  atheism, 

Tilletsott, 

ATHEIST,  w.  J.  [ri'^t^y  without  God.] 
One  that  denies  the  existence  of  God. 

To  tliese  that  sober  race  of  men,  whose  lives 
Religious  titled  them  the  sons  of  God, 
Shall  vield  up  all  their  virtue,  all  their  fame, 
Ignobly  !  to  the  trains,  and  to  the  smiles. 
Of  these  fair  atheists.  Milie/i, 

Though  he  were  really  a  speculative  atheist, 
yet,  if  he  would  but  proceed  rationally,  he  could 
not  however  be  a  practical  «/^m/,  nor  live  with- 
out God  in  this  world.  South, 

Atheist,  use  thine  eyes. 
And,  having  view*d  the  order  of  the  ^ies, 
Think,  if  thou  canst,  that  matter,  blindly  hurl'd 
Without  a  guide,  should  frame  this  wond'rous 
world.  Cnech. 

No  atheist,  as  such,  can  be  a  true  friend,  an 
affectionate  relation,  or  a  loyal  subject.    SentUy, 
A'thxist.  ddj.  [from  the  noun.]  Atheis- 
tical ;  denying  God. 

Kor  stood  untiiindful  Abdiel  to  annoy 
The  atheist  crew.  'MiltM. 

Athei'stical.  )    atij.    [from    atheist.'] 
Athei'stick.  )    Given  to  atheism ;  im- 
pious. 

^  Men  are  athelstieal,  because  they  are  first  vi- 
cious ;  and  Question  the  truth  of  Christianity,  be- 
cause they  nate  the  practice.  ^outh. 
This  argument  demonstrated  the  existence  of 
a  deity,  ^nd  convinced  all  a/^rif//Vi  gainsayers. 
Ray  M  the  Creatimi, 

At  H  E  I's  T I  c  A  L  L  Y  .adv.  [fromatJbeutica/.'] 
In  an  atheistical  manner. 

Is  it  not  enormous,  that  a  divine,  hearing  a 

great  sinner  talk  atbeistically,  and  scoff  profanely 

-  at  religion,  should,  instead  of  vindicating  the 

truth,  tacitly  approve  the  scorer  ?'  S»uth. 

I  entreat  such  as  are  atheisiicaUy  inclined,  to 

consider  these  things.  Tillotsom. 

ATHEl'sTICALNESS.||.i.[frQm/?/^«//Vtf/.] 

The  quality  of  being  atheistical. 

Lord,  purge  out  of  all  hearu  profaneness  and 

mtheistieaJness,  Hammona*  Euniamestials. 

A'rHEL,ATHELfVlG,ADEL,and-ffiiTHEL, 

/  from  adeU  noble,  Germ.  So  JEtheired^ 
is  noble  for  counsel ;  JEthelard^  a  noble 
genius ;  JEtbelbert^  eminentlj  noble ; 
JEthehvard^  a  noble  protector.  ,   Gibson. 

A'theous.  adj.  [a^f^.]     Atheistick  ; 
godless. 
Thy  Father^who  is  holy,  wise,  and  pure, 

•  Buffers  the  hypocrite,  or  atbtous  priest, 
To  tread  his  sacred  courts.  Par.  Reg, 

ATHERC/MA.  n.  j.  [a^^/u«,  from  «3rj«, 
pap  or  pulse.]  A  species  of  wen,  which 
neither  causes  pain,  discolours  the  skin, 
nor  yields  easily  to  the  touch. 

If  the  matter  rorming  them  resembles  milk 
•urds,  the  tumour  is  c^ed  atheroma ;  if  it  be 
like  honey,  meliceris;  and  if  composed  of '  fat, 
or  a  suety  substance,  steatoma.  Sbarfr. 

Athero'matous.  adj.  [from  atheroma.] 
Having  the  qualities  6i  an  athcromai 
or  curdy  wen. 
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Reeling  the  matter  fluctuating,  I  thoufAtit 
atheromatous.  .  Wiseman's  Surgery, 

Athi'rst.  adv.    [from  a  and  'thirst.] 
Thirsty ;  in  want  of  drink. 

With  scanty  measure  then  supply  their  food; 
And,  when  aihirst,  restrain  *em  from  the  flood. 

DrjJex. 

Athle'tick.  ad/,  [from  atbkta%  Lat. 

a  ^xiiTflf,  a  wrestler.] 
I.  Belonging  to  wrestling, 
a.   Strong   of  body;   vigorous;  lusty; 
robust. 

Seldom  shall  one  see  in  rich  families  dut 

athletick  soundness  and  vigdur  of  constitution, 

which  is  seen  in  cottages,  where  niture  b  cuok, 

and  necessity  caterer.  S<nifv. 

Science  distinguishes  a  man  of  honour  from 

one  of  those  athletick  brutes,  whom  undesenedlj 

we  call  heroes.  Drydn, 

Athwa'rt.  prep,  [from  a  and  thwart.] 

I.  Across ;  transvei-se  to  any  thing. 

Themistodes  made  Xerxes  post  out  of  Grecla, 
by  giving  out  a  purpose  to  break  his  bridge 
athwart  the  Hellespont.  Bacons  Esiayi, 

Execrable  shape ! 
That  dar'st,  though  grim  and  terrible,  advanct 
Thy  miscreated  front  athwart  my  way.  P.  La*  t, 
.  a.  Through :  this  is  not  proper. 

Now,  atb-wart  the  terrors  that  thy  vow 
Has  planted  round  thee,  thou  appear*st  more 
fair.  AdSsw. 

Athwa'rt.  adv.  a  tort. 
J.  In  a  manner  vexatious  and  perplexing ; 
crossly. 

All  athwart  there  cme 
A  post  from  Wales,  loaden  with  heavy  ne«i* 

Slmhpcore. 

%.  Wrong  :  a  travers. 

The  baby  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  atthvart 

Goes  all  decorum.  ShaispeOrt. 

Ati'lt.  adv.  [from  a  and  ////.] 

I.  In  the  manner  of  a  tilter ;  with  the  action 

of  a  man  making  a  thrust  at  anantagonist. 

In  the  city  Toura 
Thou  ran'st  atilt^  in  honour  of  my  love. 
And  stol'st  away  th(  ladies  hearts  from  France. 

Sbakspeare, 
To  run  atilt  at  men,  and  wield 
Their  naked  tools  in  open  field.  fInShres. 

fl.  In  the  posture  of  a  barrel  raised  or  tUted 
behind,  to  mat^e  it  riin  out.* 

Such  a  man  is  always  atHt ;  his  finrours  come 
hardly  from  him.  Spfctat*r. 

A'tlas.  n.  s. 

I.  A  collection  of  maps;  so  called  probably 
from  a  picture  of  jit  las  supporting  the 
heavens,  prefixed  to  some  collection. 
1.  A  large  square  folio;  so  called  from 
those  foliosy  which,  containing  nups, 
were  made  large  and  square. 
5.  Sometimes  the  supporters  of  a  building. 
4.  A  rich  kind  of  silk  or  stuff  oiade  for 
women's  clothes. 

I  have  the  conveniency  of  buying  Dutch 
atlastes  with  gold  and  silver,  or  without.  Sptctatar* 

A'TMosFHEAE.ir.  J.  [«  7^44^^  yapour,  and 
^fflUMiya  sphere.] 

The  extenour  part  of  this  our  hahhaUe  world 
is  the  air,  or  htmosphorot  a  fl^,  thin,  fluid,  ur 
springy  body,  that  encompMMt  the  soUd  ear^h 
onallsid«i:''^>  v;>a  i  X^k. 

Immense  th«  whole  exdittd  «ARwi^£«rr 
Impetuous  rashes  o*ar  the  souaduif  world. 

Ijrtomsfx, 
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Atmoipke'kxcal.  adj.  [frofh  dtmo- 
4pbere.']  Consisting  of  the  atmosphere ; 
belonging  to  the  atmosphere. 

We  did  not  mentioD  the  weight  of  ^e  in- 
cumbent c/zmj^^mM/  cylinder,  ts  a  part  of  the 
ve^t  resisted.  JBoyU. 

Atom.  «.  j.  {atomus,  Lat.a  rv^.] 
I.  Such  a  small  particle  as  cannot  be  phy- 
ncaUy  divided :  and  these  are  the  first  ' 
rudiments,  or  the  component  partb,  of 
all  bodies.  ^incy- 

Innumerable  miniite  bodies  are  caDed  atomst 
^ciuse,  by  reason  of  their  perfect  solidity,  they 
Were  really  indi viable.  Raj* 

See  plastick  nature  working  to  this  end* 
The  single  atwu  each  to  other  tend. 
Attract,  attracted  to,  the  next  in  place 
Form'd  and  impefl'd  its  neighbour  to  embraes. 

%'  Any  thing  extremely  small.     . 

It  u  as  easy  to  count  atmiu^  as  to  resolve  thft 
innopositions  of  a  lover.  Shahptart^ 

Ato'mical.  adu  [from  atom,'\ 
X*  Consisting  of  atoms. 

Vitrified  and  pelhidd  bodies  are  clearer  in 
tlielr  continuities  than  in  powders  and  atomUal 
divisions.    *  Br^wnt  Vulgar  Mrroun, 

t-  Relating  to  atoms. 

Vacunm  is  another  principal  doctrine  of  ths 
itntical  philosophy.  BtntUyt  Sermont. 

A'tomist.  n.  J.  [ftom  atom*']  One  that 
holds  the  afoM/V^/philosopbyy  or  doc- 
trine of  atoms. 

The  mtomiitSf  who  define  motion  to  be  a 
passage  from  one  place  to  another,  what  do  they 
mora  than  put  one  synonymous  word  for  an« 
tther?        *^  Loch. 

Now  can  judicious  atomists  conceive. 
Chance  to  tne  sua  could  his  just  impulse  give  } 

Blackmoru 

A'tomy.  n.  s.  Kxi  obsolete  word  for  atom. 
Drawn  with  a  ceam  of  little  atomies 
Athwart  men*s  noses,  as  they  be  asleep.   Siai, 

To  ATCNE.  V.  «.  [from  at  one^  as  the 
etymologists  remark,  to  be  at  one^  is  the 
«amc  as  to  be  in  concord.  This  deriva- 
tion is  much  confirmed  by  the  following 
passage  of  Shahpeare^  and  appears  to 
be  the  sense  still  retained  in  Scotland.] 

I.  To  agree  ;  to  accord- 

He  and  Aufiditss  can  no  more  atonty 
Than  violentest  contrariety.  Sbaiipemrt, 

ft'  To  stand  as  an  equivalent  for  some- 
thing i  and  particularly  used  of  expia- 
tory sacrifices,  with  the  particle  for 
before  the  thing  for  which  something 
else  is  given. 

From  a  mean  stock  the  pious  Decii  came ; 
Yet  such  their  virtues,  that  their  loss  alone 
f*r  Rome  and  all  our  legions  did  atcne,    Dryd. 
The  good  intention  of  a  man  of  \veight  aifd 
*orth,  or  a  real  friend,  seldom  atones  for  xh^ 
naeasioess  produced  by  lus  grave  representation. 

Let  thy  tubKme  mendiiin  course 
/"cr  Mary's  setting  rays  atone : 
Our  lustre,  with  redoubled  force, 
.   «ust  now  proceed  from  thee  alone.        PrUr* 
His  virgin  iworS  .^eysthus*  veins  imbrued; 
The  miird'rer  fcU,  and  blood  atwJJur  blood. 

Popt, 
To  Ato'nb.  v.  a. 
I*  To  reduce  to  concord. 

If  any  tttKentioq  arese»  he  knew  nene  fiuer 
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to  t>e  fheir  judge,  to  at»m  and  uke  un  their 
q^uarrels,  but  himself.  Vrummi 

2.  To  expiate ;  to  answer  for. 

Soon  should  yon  boasters  cease  their  haughcj 
strife, 
Or  each  atone  his  guilty  love  with  life.  «    Fop4, 
At'  /n  r m  i; n  r.  «.  j.  [from  atone,'] 
X.  Agreement ;  co'ic^rd. 

He  seeks  to  make  atonemeni 
Between  the  duke  of  Glo'ster  and  your  brothers* 

Sbaksptargm 

a.     Expiation';    expiatory    equivalent  i 
with  for 
And  the  Levites  were  purified,  and  Aaroo 
'made  an  atonement  for  them  to  cleanse  them. 

Numbers, 
Surely  it  is  not  a  su^cient  atonement  for  the 
writers,  that  they  profess  loyalty  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  sprinkle,  some  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  dissenters,  and)  under  the  shelter  of  popular 
I>oliticks  and  religion,  undermine  the  founda« 
tions  of  all  piety  and  virtue.  Stuifl, 

Ato'p,  adv,  [from  a  and  top.]  On'tb* 
top  ;  at  the  top. 

jitop  whereof,  but  far  more  rich,  appear'd 
The  work  as  of  a  kingjy  palace-gate.  Par.  Loth 
What  is  extracted  by  water  from  coffee  is  th* 
oil)  which  often  swims  0/0^  of  the  decoction. 

Arhvtbnet  on  AHmenif 

At  H  A  B I L  A^R  I  AN ,  \adj*  [from  aira  bii'ts^ 
ATRABiLA'Rious./black  cholcr.]  Me- 
lancholy ;  replete  with  bkck  cholcr. 
The  bbod,  deprived  o^  its  due  proportion  of 
N serum,  or  finer  and  more  volatile  oarts,  is  atra^  • 
hUarious ;  whereby  it  is  rendered  gross,  bladc« 
unctuous,  and  earUiy.  Qainey, 

From  diis  black  adust  state  of  the 'blood,  they 
are  atrabilarious,  Arbuthnot  on  Air, 

The  atrahitarioH  constitution,  or  a  black,  vis- 
cous, pitchy  consistence  of  the  fluids,  makes  all 
secretions  difficult  and  sparing.  Arbutbnot, 

Atrabila'riousn£ss.  ».j.  [from  atra- 
bi/arious.]  The  state  of  being  melan- 
choly ;  repletion  with  melancholy. 

Atrame'ntal.    XadJ.    [from  atrafTun* 

Atrame'ntous.  J  /«/7f,  inkyLat.]  Inky*; 
black. 

If  we  enaujre  in  what  part  of  vitriol  this  a/ro- 
aenial  ana  denigrating  condition  lodgeth,  it 
will  seem  especially  to  ue  in  the  more  fixed  salt 
thereof.  Brown**  Vuhar  Rrromytm 

I  am  not  satisfied,  that  those  black  and  a/r#» 
mentous  spots,  which  seem  to  represent  thtm, 
are  ocular.  Brown, 

hTKO'ClOJJS. adj,latrox,l.zt.]  Wick- 
ed  in  a  high  degree ;  enormous ;  hor- 
ribly criminal. 

An  advocate  is  necessary,  and  therefore  au- 
dience ought  not  to  be  denied  him  in  defending 
causes,  unless  it  be  an  atrocious  offence.  Ayliffe, 

At rq' CI o u s l y . ad*v.  [from atrociom.]  Iq  ' 
an  atrocious  manner ;  with  great  wick- 
edness. 

Atro'ciousness.  n.  4.  [from  atrocious,'\ 
The  quality  of  being  enormously  cri- 
'  minal. 

Atro'city.  «.  /.  [a/roW/aj,  Lat.]  Hor- 
rible wickedness ;  excess  of  wickedness* 
t  never  recal  it  to  mind,  without  a  deep  aaco- 
nishment  of  the  very  horrour  anda/rer/Zy  afth9 
fact  in  a  christian  court.  Wotton, 

They  desired  justice  might  be  done  upon 
'offenders^  u  the  atroeity  of  their  crimes  deserved. 

«  Ckrendoni 
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A^TROPHY. «./.  [«?T^*«.l  Want  of  n<Ju- 
rishment ;  a  disease  in  which  what  i^ 
taken  at  the  mouth  cannot  contribifte 
to  the  support  of  the  body. 

Pining  atr^ty. 
Marasmus*  and  wide-wasting  pestilence.  j\£ilt. 
The  mouthsof  the  lac^eals  may  be  shut  up  by 
a  viscid  muciis,  in  which  case  the  chyle  passetn 
by  stool,  and  the  person  falleth  into  an  atrophy, 
Arbutbnti  oH  AUmtitii, 
To  ATTA'CH.  v.  a.  lattacherf  Fr.] 
X,  To  aitcst ;  to  take  or  apprehend  bv 
commandment  or  writ.  ^    Cotwel/. 

Eftsoons  the  guards^  which  on  his  state  did 
wait, 
Attaeb*d  that  traitor  false,  and  bound  him  strait. 

mSpenier, 

The  Tower  was  chosen,  that  if  Clifford  should 

accuse  great  ones,  they  might,  without  suspicion 

or  noise,  be  presently  attached^  Bocm. 

Bohemia  greeu  you. 
Desires  you  to  attach  his  son,  who  has 
His  dignity  and  duty  both  cast  off.    Sbahptare, 
».  Sometimes  with  the  particle  of,  but  not 
in  present  use.  .    . 

You ,  lord  archbishop,  and  you,  lord  Mowbray, 
0/* capital  treason  I  aiiaeb  you  both.       SbaJtsp, 
.3.  To  seize  in  a  judicial  manner. 

France  hath  flavv'd  the  league,  and  hath  attach*  d 
Our  merchants  goods,  at  Bourdeaux.       Sbahp, 

4.  To  lay  hold  on,  as  by  power. 

I  cannot  blame  thee, 
Who  am  mys*;lf  a/Za^A V  with  weariness, 
To  th*  dulling  of  my  spirits.  Sbahpeatte, 

5.  To  win ;  to  gain  over  ;  to  enamour. 

Songs,  garlands,  flowVs, 
And  channing  symphonies,  attached  the  heart 
Of  Adam.  ^  Mihen. 

6.  To  fix  to  one's  interest. 

The  great  and  rich  deoend  on  those  whom 
their  power  or  dielr  weal£h  attaches  to  them. 

Xagert. 

Atta'chment.  n,j.  \attacbcment$  Fr.] 
X.  Adherence ;  fidelity. 

The  Jews  are  remarkable  for  an  attacbmetttxo 
their  ovni  counuy.  Addisnn. 

ft.  Attention ;  regard. 

The  Romans  burnt  this  last  fleet,  which  is 
another  mark  of  their  small  aUacbment  to  the 
S^g.  Arbutbnoton  Cains, 

3.  An  apprehension  of  a  man,  to  bring 
him  to  answer  an  action  ;  and  sometimes 
it  extends  to  his  moveables. 

4.  Foreign  attachment  is  the  attachment  of 
a  foreigner's  goods  found  within  a  city, 
to  satisfy  creditors  within  a  city. 

To  ATTA'CIC.  -v.  a,  [attaquer,  Fr.] 

I.  To  assault  an  enemy  :  opposed  to  ufc- 

''  The  front,  the  rear 

^//4Ttfi,while  Yvothundets  in  the  centre.  Philips, 
Those  that  attack  generally  get  the  victory, 
though  with  disadvantage  ot  ground. 

Cane  I  Campaigns, 

ft.  To  impugn  in  any  manner,  as  with 
satire,  confutation,  calumny;  as,  the, 
^^cXdSmtr  attacked  \}\^  reputation  of  his 
adversaries.  ,  ,^  ^     a 

Xtta'ck.  n.  s,  [from  the  verb.]  An 
assault  upon  an  enemy. 

Hector  opposes,  and  continues  the  attach ;  m 
which  Sarpedon  makes  the  first  breach  in. the 
waU.  •  ,  ,    Popis  Iliad, 

If,  apprisM  of  the  severe  attm^ 
The  coufttry  be  shut  up.  Tbrntoiu 
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I  own 't  was  wrong,  wWi  thousands  caU'd  nJtf 
back. 
To  make  that  hopeless,  ill-advis*d  attack.  TWf. 
Atta'cker.  «.j.   [from  attack. ]    The 

person  that  attacks. 
To  ATTAIN.  V.  a.  \atteindre^  Fr.  atti- 

neof  Lat.] 
I.  To  gain  ;  to  procure  ;  to  obtain. 
Is  he  wise  who  hopes  to  attaifi  the  end  with- 
out the  means,  nay,  by  means  that  are  quite 
contrary  to  it  ?  Tillotm. 

All  the  nobility  here  could  not  aUaim  the  same 
favour  as  Wood  did.  ^    .  Smft. 

;i.  To  overtake ;  to  come  up  with :  a  sense 
now  little  in  use. 

The  carl  hoping  to  have  overukcn  the  Scot- 
tish kmg,  and  to  have  given  him  batde,  but  not 
attatning  him  in  time,  set  down  before  the  cajtlc 
ofAton.  ^^• 

3.  To  come  to;  to  enter  upon. 

Canaan  he  now  attains ;   I  see  his  tents 
Pitch'd  above  Sichera.  Milton  s  Par.  fyjt' 

4.  To  reach  ;  to  equal. 

So  the  first  precedent,  if  it  be  good,  isseldam 
attained  by  imitation.  BtUM. 

To  Attai'«.  v.n. 

I.  To  come  to  a  certain  state  :  with  to. 
Milk  will  soon  separate  itself  into  a  cream, 
and  a  more  serous  liquor,  which,  after  twelve 
days,  attains  to  the  highest  degree  of  acidity. 

Arbutbnoi  on  Aliv^f^' 

a.  To  arrive  at. 

Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  ine ;  « 
Is  high  J  I  cannot  attain  unto  it.      ^         pjalm. 
To  have  knowledge  in  most  objects  of  con- 
templation, is  what  the  mind  of  one  man  can 
hardly  attain  unto.  X«c^'« 

Atta'in.  ft.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  The 
thing  attained ;  attainment.  Not  in 
use.  . 

CrowTis  and  diadems,  the  most  splendid  te> 
rene  attains,  are  akin  to  that  which  to-day  is  m 
the  field,  and  to-morrow  is  cut  down. 

Ghut^dlesScepiit, 

Att a'i n  a  B l e.  adj.  [firom  attain.l    That 
piay  be  attained  ;  procurable- 
He  wilfully  neglects  the  obtaining  unspeaksble 
good,  which  he  is  persuaded  is  certain  and  at* 
tainahU.  rUlcis*^^ 

None  was  proposed  that  appeared  cerumly 
aftainahle,  or  of  value  enough.  i?^^"- 

Att a'i NAB LE NESS.  «.j.  [from  attaina- 
ble,'] The  quality  of  being  attainable. 

Persons  become  often  enamoured  of  ouiwafd 

beauty,  without  any  particular  knowledge  at  «* 

possessor,  or  its  attainaUenes*  by  theih.  Chty*c, 

Atta'inder.  ».  J.  [from  To  attaint.] 

I.  The  act  of  attainting  in  law  ;  conviction 

of  a  crime.    See  To  Attaint. 

The  ends  in  call'mg  a  parliament  were  chiefly 

to  havethe«/te/»^/ofaUof  his  party  reversed; 

and,  on  the  other  sule,  to  attaint  by  parhameat 

his  enemies.  ^j.-^. 

a.  Taint;  fiully  of  character. 

So  smooth  he  daub'd  his  vice  with  shew  <e 
virtue, 
He  liv'd  from  all  attainder  of  suspect.     Sbaif*- 
Atta'inmen  T.  If.  J.  [homattain*\ 
X.  That  w^hich  is  attained  ;  acquisition. 
We  dispute  with  men  that  count  it  a  great  ef- 
iainment  to  be  able  to  talk  much,  and  Uttlc  u 
the  purpose.  Glan^rti::. 

Our  attainments  are  mean,  CQm|»ared  wtth'J:e 
perfection  of  the  universe.      ^  CnV' 

2*  The  aa  or  power  of  staining. 
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The  Scripture  must  be  sufficient  to  imprint 
in  us  the  character  of  all  tlungs  necessary  for  the 
«i//tf/«ir^/ of  eternal  life.  Hoohr, 

Education  in  extent  more  large,  of  time  short* 
er,  and  of  attautmeni  more  certain.        MiitOM. 
Gerernment  is  an  art  above  the  aitaintmetit  of 
la  ordinary  genius.  Soittb. 

If  the  same  aaions  be  the  instruments  both 
ef  acquiring  hme  and  procuring  this  happiness, 
they  would  nevertheless  fail  m  the  aiuinment 
of  this  last  end,  if  they  proceeded  from  a  desire 
cf  the  first.  ^  Addtson. 

The  ^reat  care  of  God  for  our  salvation  must 
appear  m  the  concern  he  expressed  for  our  at^ 
toAnmeai  of  iL  Rogeru 

To  An  A'lNT,  V.  fl.  [attenterf  Fr,] 
1.  To  disgrace ;  tocldud  with  ignominy. 
^  His  warlike  shield 
Was  all  of  diamond  perfect,  pure  and  clean, 
For  so  exceeding  shone  his  ghstering  ray, 
That  Phflebus  golden  face  it  did  attaint. 
As  when  a  cloud  his  beams  doth  overlay.  F.  Qmeen, 
»•  To  attaint  is  particularly  used  for  such 
as  arc  found  guilty  of  some  crime  or 
offence,   and  especially  of  felony  or 
treason. 

A  man  is  attainted  two  ways,  by  appearance, 
or  iy  process.  Attainder  by  appearance  is  b^ 
confession,  battle,  or  verdict.  Confession  is 
double;  one  at  the  bar  before  the  judges,  when 
the  prisoner,  upon  his  indictment  read,  being 
asked  gtiilty  or  not  guilty,  answers  Guilty,  never 
jHitting  iiimself  upon  the  verdia  of  the  jury, 
rhe  other  is  before  the  the  coroner  or  sanctuary, 
where  he,  upon  his  confession,  was  in  former 
times  constrained  to  abjure  the  realm;  which 
kind  is  called  attainder  by  abjuration.  At- 
tainder by  batUe  is,  when  the  party  appeal- 
ed, and  choosing  to  try  the  truth  by  combat 
rather  than  by  jvry,  is  vanquidied.  Attainder 
by  verdict  is,  when  the  prisoner,  at  the  •l^r, 
answering  to  the  indictment  Not  Guilty,  hadi 
an  inquest  of  life  and  death  passing  upon  him, 
and  is  by  the  verdict  pronounced  guilty.  At- 
tainder oy  process  k,  where  a  party  flies,  and  is 
not  found  till  fiv^e  times  called  publickly  in  the 
county,  and  at  last  outbwed  upon  his  default. 

Were  it  not  azi  endless  trouble,  that  no  traitor 

or  felon  should  be  attainted^  but  a  parliament 

must  be  called  ?  Spenter, 

I  must  oflfend  before  I  be  attainted,      Sbaktf, 

3.  To  taint ;  to  corrupt. 

My  tender  youth  was  never  yet  attaint 
With  any  passion  of  iniaming  love.   Sbaktpeare, 
Atta'int.  w.  3.  [from  the  verb] 
1-  Any  thing  injurious;  as  illness,  weariness. 
This  sense  is  now  obsolete. 

Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour 
Unto  the  weary  and  all-watched  night; 
But  fre^y  looks,  and  overbears  tf^amf 
With  cheerful  semblance.        Sbaisp.  Henry  ▼• 

2.  Stain  ;  spot ;  taint. 

No  man  hath  a  virtue  that  he  has  not  a  glimpse 
of;  nor  any  man  an  a//aM/,but  he  carries  some 
stain  of  it.  Sbaispeare, 

3.  [In  horsemanship.]  A  blow  or  wound 
on  the  hinder  feet  of  a  horse.  F(tr,  Diet. 

Att  A^i  MTU  R  E.  n.  J.  [from  attaint ,"]  Legal 
censure  ;  reproach ;  imputation. 

Hume's  knavery  will  be  the  duchess*  wreck. 
And  her  attasMtmre  will  be  Humphry's  fall. 

Sbaisp§are, 

To  Atta'mikate.  V,  a,  lattamitto,  Lat.] 

To  corrupt ;  to  sj;)Qil. 
T^  AttVmper.  If.  a,  lattemfero^  Lat] 
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I.  To  mingle ;  to  weaken  by  the  mUttm 
of  something  else ;  to  d\Iute. 

Nobility  attempers  sovereipty,  and  draws  th« 
eyes  of  the  people  somewhat  aside  from  th* 
Ime  royal.  Bona* 

Attempered  sMXis  arbe, 
Sweet-beam'd,    and  shedding  oft  thro*  lucid 

clouds 
A  pleasing  calm.  ThMmsoum 

a.  To  soften ;  to  mollify. 

His  early  providence  could  likewise  have  at-* 
ttmpered  his  nature  therein.  Baton* 

Those  smiling  eves,  attempering  ev'ry  rlv. 
Shone  sweetly  lamDent  with  celestial  day.  ropt* 
3.  To  mix  in  just  proportions ;  to  regulate. 
Shetoher  guests  doth  bounteous  banquet  dight* 
Attemper  d^  goodly,  well  for  health  and  for  de- 
light. Spenierl 
4.*To  fit  to  something  else. 

Phemius!  let  arts  of  gods  and  heroes  old. 
Attemper  d  to  the  lyre,  your  voice  employ.  ^^r« 
7d    AxTE'MFERATfc.    v.  a.   [attemperOf 
Lat.]  To  proportion  to  something. 

Hope  must  be  proportioned  mid  atteaperaSe  to 
the  promise ;   if  it  exceed  that  temper  and  pro- 

Eortion,  it  becomes  a  tumour  and  tympany  of 
oper  Hammonds  Pract,  Catecbtjm* 

To  Atte'mht.  v.  fl.  lattentcr^  Fr.] 
I.  To  attack;  to  invade ;  to  venture  upon. 
He,  flattVing  his  displeuure, 
Tript  me  behind,  got  praises  of  the  king, 
For  him  attempting,who  was  self-subdued.  S&ah, 

Who,  in  all  things  wise  and  just, 
Hii\der'd  not  Satan  to  attempt  the  mind 
Of  man,  with  strength  entire  and  free-will  arm'd. 

Miitoa, 
ft.  To  try ;  to  endeavour. 

I  have  nevertheless  attempted  to  send  unto  you« 

for  the  renewing  of  brotherhood  and  friendship. 

1  Idaceaheu, 

To  Atte'mpt.v,  ff.  To  make  an  attack. 

I  have  been  so  hardy  to  attempt  upon  a  name, 

which  among  some  is  yet  very  sacred.  GlanviUe, 

Horace  his  monster  with  woman's  head  above, 

and  fishy  extreme  below,  answeri  the  shape  of 

the  ancient  Syrens  'hat  attempted  upon  Ulysses. 

Brown  s  Vnlgar  ErronA% 

Attb'mpt.  n*  4,  [from  the  verb.] 
.  X.  An  attack. 

If  we  be  always  prepared  to  receive  an  enemy, 
we  shall  long  live  in  peace  and  quietness,  withont 
any  atteinpts  upon  us.  Bacon, 

a.  An  essay  ;  ao  endeavour.. 

Alack !  I  am  afraid  they  have  awak'd, 

And  'tis  not  dene ;  th'  aitempt,  and  not  the  deed, 

Confounds  us.  Sbakspeare's  MaeUtb» 

He  would  have  cry'd ;  but,  hoping  that  he 

dreamt, 

Amazement  tied  his  tongue,  and  stopp'd  th'  «»- 

temft.  Dryden. 

I  subjoin  the  following  aitempt  toward  a  n^ 

tural  history  of  fossils.        IVoodwardon  Foitii§, 

Atte'mptable.    aiif.    [fix)m  attemft.1 
l.iahle  to  attempts  or  attacks. 

The  gentleman  vouching  his  to  be  more  fair, 
virtuous,  wise,  and  less  attemptabie,  than 'the 
rarest  of  our  ladies.  Sbahpearo, 

A T T  e'm  p t  k r.  If.  J.  [from  attempt.'] 
I.  The  person  that  attempts ;  an  invader. 
The  Son  of  God,  with  godlike  force  endyed 
Against  th*  attempter  of  thy  Fathb's  throne. 

Milton^ 
a.  An  endeavourer. 

You  are  no  factors  for  glory  or  treasurevbtn 
dinatercstcd  gtttwtpUrt  fox  the  universal  rogd. 
,  GUnviifit  Sfeptit^ 
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To  ATTE^ND.  v.  a.  lattendrt,  Fr.  mh 

tendo^  Lat]  ^ 
t.  To  regard ;  to  fix  the  nund  upon. 
>      The  diUgent  jmIoi,  in  t  dangerous  tempest, 

doth  not  attend  the  unskilful  words  of  a  pas- 

wnger.  5i^n^. 

The  cro«r  doth  itng  as  tweetly  as  the  stork 

When  neither  \s  attended,  Shaktp^are, 

f .  To  wait  on  ;  to  accompany  as  an  in- 
fcriour,  or  a  servant. 

His  companion,  vouthfiil  Valentine, 
Aifends  the  emperour  in  ftis^  royal  court.  Sbah^ 
y  To  accompany  as  an  enemy. 

He  was  at  present  strong  enough  to  have  stop- 
ped ot  attended  Waller  in  his  western  catpedition. 
^  .  Clarendoih 

4.  To  DC  present  with,  upon  a  summons. 

5.  To  accompany  ;  to  be  appendant  to. 

England  is  so  idly  king'd. 
Her  sceptre  so  fantastically  borne, 
That  fear  attends  her  not.  Shakspearf. 

My  pray'rs  and  wishes  always  shall  attend  ' 
The  friends  of  Rome.  Addij§n*t  Cato, 

A  vehement,  burning,  fixed,  pungent  pain  in 
the  stomach,  attended  with  a  feve*.    Arbutbnot, 
<.  To  expect.    This  sense  is  French. 

So  drea<)ful  a  tempest,  as  all  the  people  at' 
tended  thtiein  the  very  end  of  the  worW,  and 
Judgment  day.  Ralelgb*e  History, 

7.  To  wait  on,  as  on  a  charge. 

The  fifth  had  charge  sick  persons  to  attend. 
And  qnnfbrt  those  in  point  of  death  which  by. 

Spenser, 

$.  To  be  consequent  to- 

The  duke  made  that  unfortunate  descent  upon 

Rhee,  which  was  afterwards  attended  with,  many 

unprosperous  attempts.  Clarendon^ 

9*  To  remain  to  ;  to  await  j  to  be  in  store 

for. 

To  him  who  hatli  a  prospect  of  the  state  that 
attends  z\\  men  after  this,  the  measures  of  good 
and  evil  arc  changed.  Loeke. 

10-  To  wait  for  insidiously. 

Thy  interpreter,  full  of  despight,  bloody  as  the 
hurifer,  attends  thee  at  the  orchard  end.  Sbai^, 
.XI.  To  be  bent  upon  any  object. 

Their  hunger  thus  appeas'd,  their  care  attends 
The  doubtful  fortune  ctf  their  absent  friends. 

'  .  Drydem* 

!%•  To  Stay  for. 

I  died  whilst  in  the  womb  he  staid, 
Attpiding  nature's  law,  SlaJkif,  Cymieline, 

I  hasten  to  our  own ;  jior  will  relate 
Great  Mithiidates'  and  rich  Croesus'  fate ; 
Whom  Solon  wisely  counsell'd  to  attend 
The  name  of  happy,  till  he  knew  his  end.  Creech, 

Three  days  I  promis'd  to  attestd  my  doom, 
And  two  long  days  and  nighu  are  yet  to  come. 

Drydea, 

To  Atte'nd.  v.  «r. 
X,  To  yield  attention. 

But,  thy  (elation  now!  for  I  atiendf 

Pleas'd  with  thy  words.  Miltok, 

Since  man  cannot  at  the  same  time  a</«m/ to 

two  objects,  if  you  employ  your  spirit  upon  a 

book  or  a  bodily  labour,  you  have  no  room  lef^ 

^      for  sensual  temptation.  7'ajlor, 

a.  To  Stay  ;  to  delay. 

This  first  true  cause,  and  last  good  end. 
She  cannot  here  so  well  and  truly  see ; 
For  this  perfection  she  must  yet  attend. 
Tin  to  her  Maker  she  espoused  be.       Davm. 
Plant  anemonies  after- the  first  rains,  if  you 
will  have  flowers  very  forward ;  but  it  is  surer 
to  «/f««l  tin  October.  Swfyn. 

a.  To  wait ;  to^  within  reach  or  call. 
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^The  eharn  tik^Mf  untoa  covcftftniii^ 
Commaadcd  v»s,  who  thereby  did  attend 
And  warily  awaited.  JTairj  Quern, 

4. 1^  wait,  as  compielted  by  authority. 
If  any  minister  refused  to  admit  a  lecturer  tf 
commended  by  hiita«  he  wis  required  to  atiaJ 
upon  the  committee,  and  oa^diachaifled  tUl  ths 
bousai  met  again,  CUmdn. 

Atte'kdance.  w.  s.[attemdanee,?T.] 
I.  The  act  of  waiting  on  another;  ar  of 
serving. 

X    , .  ,   ,         1  dance  attendance  here, 

I  thmkthe  duke  will  not  be  spoke  witbsLfAffi. 

For  he  of  whom  these  things  are  spoken,  pei« 

taineth  to  another  tribe,  of  which  no  inan  gava 

attendance  at  the  $\txr.  Hckrtvt, 

The  other,  after  many  yean  attendanee  VL^t^ 

the  duke,  was  now  one  of  the  bedchamber  to 

the  prince.  CUrenim^ 

1.  Service.    • 

Why  might  not  you,  my  lord,  receive  fl#»t 
once 
From  those' tha^t  she  calls  servants  ?  Sbaisptm, 

3.  The  persons  waiting  ;  a  train. 
Attendance  none  shaU  need,  qortram;  whers 

none 
Are  to  behold  the  judgment,  but  the  judg'd, 
Those  two.  Miiton*e  Farad&se  LssU 

4.  Attention ;  regard. 
Give  attendance  to  reading,  to  ezbortatioo,  to 

doctrme.  1  Tenn^, 

S'  Expectation  :  a  sense  now  out  of  use. 
That  which  causeth  bitterness  in  death  is  the 
languishing  attendapce  and  expcctadon  there- 
of ere  it  come.  Htohr, 
Att h's 0  ANT.  af/j.  \attendanty  Fr.]  Ac- 
companying  as  subordinate,  or  consc- 
quentiaj. 

Other  suns,  perhaps. 
With  thfiir  attendant  moons,  thou  wilt  descrr, 
Communicating  male  and  female  light.  Far.  U 
At  t  e'n  dan  t  .  «.  /. 
I.  One  that  attends. 

I  will  be  returned  forthwith ;  dismiss  your 
attendant  there  ;  look  it  be  don<*.     ShaJupe^rt^ 
a.  One  that  belongs  to  the  train. 
When  some  gracious  monarch  dies. 
Soft  whispers  first  and  mournful  murmurs  rise, 
Among  the  sad  aUendants,  Dryden, 

3.  One  that  waits  the'  pleasure  of  another, 
as  a  suitor  or  agent. 

I  endeavour  that  my  reader  may  not  wait  lonj 
for  my  meaning  ;  \o  give  an  attendant  quick  dis- 
patch IS  a  avility.  Burntt\  rbnry. 

4-  One  that  is  present  at  any  fhinp. 

He  was  a  constant  attendasu  at  all  meetingl 

rclatmg  to  charity,  without  contributing.  5tt'^/. 
J.  [In  law.]  One  that  oweth  a  duty  or 

service  to  another;  or,  after  a  sort,  dc- 

pendeth  upon  another.  Co<will, 

6.  That  which  is  united  with  another,  ai 

a  concomitant  or  consequent. 
Govern  well  thy  appetite,  lest  sin 

Surprise  dtee,  and  her  black  attasidant,  death. 

They  secure  themselves  first  from  doing  w>^ 
thing,  and  then  from  doing  iM  ;  the  one  beingso 
dose  an  attendant  on  the  other»  that  it  ia  scarce 
pogibU  to  sever  them.  jy^y  ^Pi^y, 

Hehad  an  unhmited  tense  of  lame,  the  ^ 
itndant  of  noble  spurits,  which  prompted  hhn  to 
enpwm  travels.  **        /»,.,. 

It  IS  hard  to  take  *nto  view  all  i&nt  attendants  xs 
consequents  that  will  b«  concerned  in  a  qoesticr. 

Watts, 
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ATTB'tfDiR.  ff.  J.  Ihom  atteml,^    Com- 
paaiofi ;  aasociate. 

The  gypsies  were  theiCi 
Like  lords  to  appear, 
With  such  their  attendtrt 
As  you  thougj^t  offenders.        Sm  y^tuM, 
Atte'nt.  aJj.  lattentusi  Lat.]    Intent; 
attentive ;  heedful ;  regardful. 

Now  mine  eyes  shall  be  open,  and  mine  ears 
uttcMt  unto  the  prayer  that  is  made  in  this  pUee. 
'2  ChronitUt, 
What  can  then  be  less  in  me  than  desire 
To  see  thee,  and  approach  thee,  whom  I  know 
Dedar'd  the  Son  ofGod,  to  hear  attetit 
Thy  wisdom,  and  behold  thy  godlike  deeds  ? 

Miltom, 
.Read  your  chapter  in  your  prayers  *■  little  in- 
terruptions will  make  your  prayers  less  tedious, 
Jodyourself  more  a//M/  upon  them.       Taylor, 
Being  denied  communication  by  their  ear, 
their  eyes  are  more  vigilant,a;/^/>/,  and  heedful. 

HoUer, 
To  want  of  judging  abilities,  we  may  add  tlieir 
want  of  leisure  to  aj  ply  their  minds  to  such  a 
serious  and  atttnt  consideration.  South* 

A'ttentaiesT  n.  s.  laUrntata,  Lat.] 
Protecdings  in  a  court  of  judicature, 
pending  suit,  and  after  an  inhibition  is 
decreed  and  ^one  out :  those  things 
which  are  done  after  an  extrajudicial 
appeal,  may  likewise  be  stiled  attentates. 

Ajllfe. 
Atte'ntion.  w.  /.  [attention^  Fr.]  The 
act  of  attending  or  heeding ;  the  act  of 
bending  the  mind  upon  any  thing. 

They  say  the  tongues  of  dying  men 
Inforoe  a//M//0ff,,like  deen  harmony.  Shahs f  tare. 
He  perceived  nothing  out  silence,  and  signs  of 
mUen$iim  to  what  he  would  further  say.     Joacen, 

But  him  the  gentle  angel  by  the  hand 
Soon  rais'd,  and  his  attention  thus  recall'd. 

By  atUntlony  the  ideas  that  offer  themselves 
are  taken  notice  of,  and,  as  it  were,  registered  in 
the  memory.  Locke. 

AtteniioH  *is  a  very  necessary  thing ;  truth  doth 
not  always  strike  the  soul  at  first  sight.    Watu. 
Atte'ntive.  cutj.  [from  attentJ]    Heed- 
ful ;  regardful ;  full  of  attention. 

Being  moved  with  these,  and  the  like  youre^ 
fcctual  discourses,  whcreunto  we  gave  most  a/- 
tc»tive  ear, till  they  entered  even  unto  our  souls. 

Hooker* 

\  *m  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  musick. 
'-The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive.  Shak. 

\  siw  most  oi  them  attentive  to  three  Surens, 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  Sloth,  Ignorance, 
and  Pleasure.  TatlAr, 

A  critick  is  a  man  who,  on  all  occasions,  is 
more  attentive  to  what  is  wanting  than  what  is 
present.  Addison, 

Mu^ck*s  force  can  tame  the  furious  beast ; 
Can  make  the  wolf,  or  foaming  boar,  restrain 
His  rage ;  the  lion  drop  his  crested  main, 
Attentive  to  the  song.  Prior, 

Att E'N  1 1 V  E  L V .  aiiv,   [from  attenti've,] 
Hcedfully ;  carefully. 

If  a  man  look  sharply  and  attentively ^  he  shall 
see  Fortune;  for  though  she  be  blind,  she  is  not 
invisible.  Bacon, 

The  cause  of  cold  is  a  quick  spirit  in  a  cold 
body ;  as  will  appear  to  any  that  soatt  attentively 
coonder  nature.  Baton, 

Atte'ntiveness.  n.  s.  [from  attentive,^ 

The  state  of  being  atteotivc  5  hecdful- 

Bcis;  attcntioo. 
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At  the  relation  of  the  quc0&'s  death,  bnvely 
confessed  and  lamented  by  the  king,  how  atten» 
tiveness  wounded  his  daughter.  SLaksfoare, 

Atte'nuant.  adj.  lattemtans,  Lat.] 
What  has  the  power  of  making  thlQ* 
or  diluting. 
To  ATTE'NIJATE.  v.  a.  [altenuo,  Lat.] 
To  make  thin,  or  slender  :  opposed  to 
condenje-f  or  incrassatef  or  thicken. 

The  finer  part  belonging  to  the  juice  of  grapes, 
being  attenuated  and  subtilized.  Was  changed 
into  an  ardent  spirit.  Boyle, 

Vinezar  curd,  put  upon  an  egg,  not  only  dis- 
solves the  shell,  but  alsoa//«ff«a/^^  the  white  con- 
tained in  it  into  a  limpid  water.  Wisemans  Surg, 

It  is  o^  the  nature  of  acids  to  dissolve  or  atte* 
muate  ,  aud  of  alkalies  to  precioitate  or  incras- 
$ate.  Ive7vton*s  Ofitifkt^ 

The  ingredients  arc  digested  and  attenuated  by 
heat ;  they  are  stirred  and  consuntly  agitated 
by  winds.  Arbuihntt, 

Atte'nuate.  adj.  [from  the  verb.} 
Made  thin,  or  slender. 

Vivification  ever  consisteth  in  v^\iaaMenua»tf 
which  the  cold  doth  congeal  and  coagubte. 

Sacom,    ' 
Attenua'tion.  tj.  J.  Ihom  attenuate.^ 
The  act  of  making  any  thing  thin,  or 
slender;  lessening. 

Chiming  with  a  hammer  upon  the  outside  of 
a  bellr^the  sound  will  be  according  to  the' inward 
concave  c^the  bell;  whereas  the  elision  or  at" 
tenuation  of  the  air,  can  be  only  between  the 
hammer  and  the  outside  of  the  beiL  Bacon, 

A't  r  ER.  «.  J.  [arep,  Sax.  venom]  Cor- 
rupt matter.  A  word  much  used  in 
Lincolnshire.  Skinner* 

7a  Atte'st.  v.  a.  [attestor^  Lat.] 
I.  To  bear  witness  of ;  to  witness. 

Many  particular  facts  are  recorded  in  holy 
writ,  attested  by  particular  pagan  authors.  AdJit, 
a.  To  call  to  witness ;  to  invoke  as  con- 
scious. 

The  sacred  streams,  which  heav'n'simperlalstate 
Attests  in  oaths,  and  fears  to  violate.       Dryden, 
Atte'st.  If.  J.  [from  the" verb.]  Witness ; 
testimony;  attestation. 
The  attest  of  eyes  and  earsw  ShaksJ>eare» 

With  the  volte  dhrine 
Nigh  thunderstruck,  th*  exalted  man  to  whon> 
Such  high  attest  was  giv'n,  a  while  survey'd 
With  wonder.  Paradise  Regained^ 

At t  e s  r  a't  I  o  n .  «.  j.  [from  attest. ]  Tes- 
timony; witness;  evidence. 

There  remains  a  second  kind  of  peremptori- 
ness,  of  those  w^  can  make  no  rebtion  without 
%i\  attestation  of  its  certainty.  Gov.ofthe  Tongue. 
The  next  coal-pit,  mine,  quarr;^,  or  chalk-pit, 
will  give  attestation  to  what  I  write ;  these  are 
so  obvious  that  I  need  not  seek  for  a  compur- 
gator. IVmnhvard^s  Natural  History, 
Wc  may  derive  a  probability  from  the  attest" 
ation  of  wise  and  honest  men' by  word  or  jvrit- 
ing,  or  the  concurr'mg  witness  of  raultitudos  who 
have  seen  and  kna\Au  what  they  relate.    Watts, 
To  A fi' I 'n G E .  v.  a,  [attingoy  Lat.]    To 
touch  lightly  or  gently.  Diet, 
roATTI'RE.    'v.  a,   [attjrer,  Fr.]     To 
dress ;  to  habit;  to  arrav. 

Let  it  likewise  your  gentle  bre:ist  inspire 
With  sweet  infusion,  and  put  you  in  mind 
Of  that  proud  maid,  wham  oow  those  leaves  at" 

.    tire. 
Proud  Daphne.  Sfenser, 

Mv  Nan  shall  be  the  queen  of  all  the  fairies; 
l^iiiely  attired  in  a  rvbt  of  white*      Sbthptdr*. 
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With  the  Im^  mitre  ihill  he  be  Mrei,  Ltv» 
Now  the  tappy  boughs 
Attire  themsetvea  with  blooms.  PbHipu 

Axi  j'k  t.  «.  J.  I  from  the  verb.] 
X,  Clothe^  ;  dress  ;  habit. 

It  b  no  more  disgrace  to  Scripture  to  have  left.  < 

thiOEstVeetohe  ordered  by  the  church,  than 

for  Nature  to  ha\'e  left  it  to  the  wit  of  man  to 

devise  his  own  attire.  Hooker, 

After  that  the  Roman  tff/ir^  grew  to  be  in  ac- 

couns,  and  the  gown  to  be  in  use  among  them. 

JDaviei  on  Ireland, 

Thy  sumptuous  buildings,  and  thy  wife's  at' 

tire. 

Hath  cost  a  mass  of  publick  treasury.     Sbahp, 

And  in  this  coarse  attire^  which  I  now  wear, 
With  God  and  with  the  Muses  I  confer.  Donne, 

When  lavish  nature,  with  lier  best  attire^ 
Cloches  the  gay  spring,  the  season  <tf  desire. 

■      Waller, 
I  pass  their  form,  aud  ev*ry  charming  grace ; 
But  their  attire,  like  liveries  of  a  kind, 
Ail  rich  and  rare,  is  fresh  within  my  mind. 

Dryden,t 

s.  [In  hunting.  J  The  horns  of  a  buck  or 
stag. 

J.  [In  botany.]  The  flower  of  a  plant  js 
divided  into  three  parts,  the  empale- 
meiit,  the  foliation,  and  the  attire^  which 
IS  cither  florid  gr  semiform.  Florid  at- 
ftrcy  called  thrums  or  suits  as  in  {;he 
JSowers  of  marigold  and  tansey,  con- 
sists Boraetimes  of  two,  but  commonly 
of  three,  parts.  The  outer  part  is  the 
floret,  the  body  of  which  is  divided  at 
the  top,  like  the  cowslip  flower,  into 
five  distinct  parts.  Semiform  attire  con- 
sists oft  wo  parts,  the  chives  and  apicea; 
one  upon  each  attire,  '  Diet. 

At t  r'R  k  r  .  ».  j.  [from  attire*']  One  that 
attires  another ;  a  dresser.  Diet, 

A'ttitu  D  E.  ».  i.  [attituiie,  Fr.  from  /»//<?, 
Ital.]  The  posture  or  action  in  which 
a  statue  or  painted  figure  is  placed. 

Bernini  would  have  taken  his  cpipion  upon 

the  beauty  and  attitude  of  a  Hgure.  Prior, 

"^hey  were  famous  originals  that  gave  rise  to 

statues,  with  tne  same  air»  posture,  and  atti" 

fadu,  Addison, 

Atto'llent*  aJJ,  [tttollensf  I»at.]  That 
raises  or  lifts  up. 

I  shall  farther  take  notice  of  the  exquisite  p- 

bration  of  the  attollent  and  depriment  muscles. 

Derbam't  Pbysico'TheoUgy, 

Atto'rney.  n,j.  [attpmatujf  low  X^at. 
from  tour,  Fr.  Ce/ui  qui  vient  a  tour 
iTautmi  ;  qui  alterius  tnees  sttbit,'] 

f.  Such  a  person  as  by  consent^  command- 
ment, or  requesti  takes  heed,  sees,  and 
takes  upon  \i\m  the  charge  of  other 
men's  business,  in  their  absence. 

Attorney  is  cither  general  or  special :  Attormy 
general  \m  he  that  by  general  authority  is  ap- 
pointed to  all  our  afioirt  or  suits;  as  th^attortay 
general  of  the  king,  which  is  nearly  the  same 

'  with  Procurator  Ceitaris  ii)  the  Roman  empire. 
Attorneys 'general  are  made  either  by  the  king's 
Jctters  patent,  or  by  our  appointment  before 
justices  iii  eyre  in  open  court.  Attorney  ep^iai, 
orparticitlar,  }»  he  tnat  is  employed  in  one  or 
snore  causes  partiailarly  specified.  There  are 
also,  in  respect  of  the  divers  courts,  attorneys  at 
Urge,  and  attorneys  sfetieJ^  belonging  to  this  or 
that  court  only.  '    *    '      Coy^li, 
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MorniySf  in  common  bv»  are  nett^  tbt 
same  with  proctors  in  the  dvil  law,  andsolidton 
in  couru  en  equity.  Attorneys  sue  out  write  at 
process,  pr  commencei  carry  on,  and  defepdt 
actions,  or  other  proceedings,  in  the  names  of 
otbar  persons,  in  the  courts  of  common  ]xv. 
None  are  admitted  to  act  without  having  serre^ 
a  clerkship  for  five  years,  taking  the  proper 
oath,  being  enrolled,  and  examined  by  tbs 
judges.  The  attorney  general  pleads  withtn  the 
i>ar.  To  him  come  warrants  for  making  out  pa* 
tents,  pardons,  l^c.  and  he  is  the  principal  ma- 
nager of  ail  law  affairs  of  the  crown.    ChamUn* 

I  am  a  subject. 
And  challenge  law  :  attorneys  are  deny'd  me. 
And  therefore  personally  I  lay  my  claim 
To  mine  inheriunce.  Sbaktfeen, 

The  king's  attorney,  on  the  contrary, 
Ure'd  on  examinations,  proofs»  confessions.  5A«i. 

Despairing  quacks  with  curses  fled  the  plKe» 

And  vile  attorneys,  now  an  useless  race.    PpPf* 

a.  It  was  anciently  used  for  those  who  aid 

any  business  for  another :  now  only  ia 

law. 

I  will  zxxtnJL  my  husband ;  it  is  my  ofiice; 
And  ^vill  have  no  attorney  but  myself; 
And  therefore  let  me  have  nim  home.  Sbahsf, 
Tb  A  T  T  o  'r  N  E  Y .  v.  a.   [from  the  noun : 

the  verb  is  now  not  in  use.] 
I.  To  perform  by  proxy. 

Their  encounters,  though  not  persooal,  ha^a 
been  royally  atUrnied  ^'tai  mter^nce  of  gifts. 

Sbaisfetfs, 

»•  To  emptofr  as  a  proxy. 
As  I  was  tnen 
Advertising,  and  holy  to  vour  bosine^, 
Nor  changing  heart  with  habit,  I  am  sdfl 
Attornied  to  your  service.  Sbaksfe^fu 

ATTt/RNEYSHip.  «.  J.  [from  attomey,'\ 
The  office  of  an  attorney ;  proxy ;  vi- 
carious agency. 

But  marriage  is  a  matter  of  mofe  worth, 
Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorneyship,  SAahfeare. 

At  t  o'u  r  n  m  e  n  t.  II.  j.  lattourn^ment,  Fr] 
A  yielding  oFthe  tenant  to  a  new  lord, 
or  acknowledgment  of  him  to  be  his 
lord;  for,  otherwise,  he  that  buycth 

,  or  obtaincth  any  lands  or  tenements  of 
another,  which  are  in  the  occupaition  of 
a  third,  cannot  get  possesion.   Cowtl^- 

To  ATTRA'CT.  v.  a.  iattrt^^  attrac- 
turn  J  I^t.] 

z.  To  draw  to  something. 

A  man  should  scarce  persuade  the  afictKNii  d 
the  loadstone,  or  that  jet  and  amber  attraetstk 
,straws  and  light  bodies.       Brotvst^e  f^tJgarSr, 

The  single  atoms  each  to  other  tend. 
Attract,  attracted  to,  the  next  in  place 
Form'd  and  tmpcll'd  its  neighbour  toembr^. 

s.  To  allure  ;  to  invite. 

Adom'd 

]ie  was  indeed,  and  lovely,  to  attract 
hj  love,  not  thy  subjeaion.  Mrltrt, 

shew  the  care  of  approvins  all  actions  so,  is 
may  most  effectually  attract  allto  thu  profession. 

^tantmona. 
Deign  to  be  lov*d,  and  ev*ry  hcen  subdue ! 
liVhat  nvmph  could  e*er  attract  sudi  crowds  ss 
you?  P^ 

Attra'ct.  If./,  [from  the  verb.]  Attrac- 
tion J  the  power  of  drawing:  Not  i^i 
use. 

Feel  darts  and  chasms,  atttaets  and  fUm*s, 
And  voo  and  contract  ia  cKeir  iiames.  JfMtfrar. 
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Attra'ctical.   adj.    [from  af/r^rfO 
Having  the  power  to  draw  to  it. 

Some  stones  are  endued  with  an  electrical  or 
aUracH^  virtue.  £ay  <m  fbe  Creatiom. 

Attra'ction.  «.  J.  [from  atlract*} 
.1.  The  power  of  drawing  any  thing. 

The  drawling  of  amber  and  jet,  and  other 
flectriclf:  bodies,  and  the  attraction  in  gold  of 
the  spirit  of  quicksilver  at  distance ;  and  the  at" 
tractimt  of  heat  at  dutance;  and  that  of  lire  to 
nsphth^ ;  and  that  of  some  herbs  to  water,  tiiough 
at  disunce;  and  divers  others,  we  shall  handle. 

Bacon, 
Loadstones  and  touched  needles,  laid  long  in 
quicksilver,  have  not  amitted  their  attraction. 

Bro^wn^s  Vulgar  Errourf. 
AttriKtien  may  be  performed  by  impulse,  or 
some  other  means;  1  use  that  word,  to  signify 
any  force  by  which  bodies  tend  towards  one 
another.  Nenutont  Optickt.  * 

a.  The  power  of  alluring  or  enticing- 
Setting  the  (tttractign  of  my  good  parts  aside, 
I  have  no  other  charms.  Siahpeare, 

Attra'c  1 1 V  t  adi,  Lfrom  attract.'] 
2,  Having  the  power  to  draw  any  thing. 
What  if  the  sun 
Be  centre  to  the  world ;  and  other  stars^ 
By  his  attractive  virtue,  and  their  own, 
likited,  dance  about  him  various  rounds  ?  Milt. 

Some,  the  rouod  earth's  cohesion  to  secure. 
For  that  hard  task  employ  magnetick  pow*r; 
Remark,  say  they,  the  globe  with  wonder  own 
Its  nature,  like  thefun'd  attractive  stoue. 

Mlaeianre* 
Bodies  act  by  the  attractions  of  gravity,  mag- 
netism,  and  electricity;  and  these  instances 
make  it  not  improbable  but  there  may  be  more 
tractive  powers  than  these.  Nc%vton. 

2*  Inviting  ;  alluring  ;  enticing 

Happy  IS  Hermia,  wjiieresQe'er  'she  lies ; 
forfiie  ha;h  blessed  and  attractive  ejQi.  Sbahp. 

\  p(ca^*d)  and  with  attractive  giaces  v«on. 
The  ciost  averse,  thee  chiefly.  Milton. 

Attr  a'c  1 1 V  L. «.  J.  [from  a//rflf/  ]  That 
which  draws  or  incites ;  allurement : 
except  that  attractive  is  of  a  good  or  in- 
different sense,  and  allurement  generally 
bad. 

The  condition  of  a  servant  staves  him  off*  to  a 
distance ;  but  the  gospel  speaks  nothing  but  at' 
tractivet  and  Invitation.  South. 

Att R a'c  1 1 V  h  l \,aH'v* [from atti^active.] 
With  the  powor  of  attracting  or  draw- 
ing. 
Attra'ctiveness.  n.j.  [horn  qttrae* 
the."]  The  quality  of  being  attractive. 
A  f  T R  a'c T  o  R .  n.J.  [from  attract.']  The 
agent  that  attracts ;  a  drawer. 

if  the  straws  be  in  oil,  amber  draweth  t|iem 

Bot;  oil  makes  the  straws  to  adhere  so,  that  they 

cacnot  rise  unto  the  attractor.  Brown*  Vut.  JRr. 

A'ttrahent.  n.   j.    [attraitciu^   Lat.] 

That  which  draws. 

Our  eyes  will  inforo)  us  of  the  motion  of  the 
ltecltottta//r«/:r{r/.  CUuiyiU^'f  Sceptic, 

A  n  *L  Ki  1  a'  1 1  o  N « ».  J.  [aurectatiot  Lat. ] 
frequent  handling.  Diet. 

ATTRi'BUTABLk.  adt\  lottriktOj  Lat.] 
That  may  be  ascribed  or  attributed; 
ascribable;  imputable. 

Much  of  the  oriflnation  of  the  Americans 
leems  to  be  aftriiutM  x%  the  jhjgratiw^  of  the 

fo  ATTRIBUTE.  r.<r.  {aitrihttoi  hat.] 
f .  To  ascribe )  to  gi^r  i  %o  yiditis  due. 
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To  tiieir  very  bare  judgment  somewhat  trety 
tonable  man  would  attribute,  notwithstandin} 
the  common  imbecilities  which  are  incident  unto 
our  nature.  Hooktr. 

We  attribute  nothing  to  God  that  hath  any 
repugnancy  or  contradiction  in  it.    Power  ant} 
wisdom  have  no  repugnancy  in  them.  TilltitsMu 
a.  To  impute,  as  to  a  cause. 

I  have  observed  a  campania  determine  conr 
trary  to  appearances,  by  the  caution  and  coi»* 
dua  of  a  general,  which  were  attributed  to  his 
infirmities.  ^  Temple^ 

I'he  imperfection  of  telescopes  is  attributed lo 
sphcric3l  glasses ;  and  mathematicians  have  pro- 
pounded to  figure  them  by  the  conical  sections. 
Nnutonj  Opiichf 

A'ttribute.w.  J.  [from  the  verb  ] 
I,  The  thing  attributed  to  another,  a^  per- 
fection to  the  Supreme  Bein^. 

Pmver,  light,  virtue,  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
being  all  but  Jilributej  of  one  simple  essence^ 
and  of  one  God,  wc  in  all  admire,  and  in  part 
discern.  JiaUi^h^ 

Your  vain  poets  after  did  mistake. 
Who  ev'ry  attribute  a  god  did  make.       Dryden. 
All  the  perfections  df  God  are  called  his  attrim 
bntes  i  for  ne  cannot  h%  without  tliem.    fVait*. 
a.  Quality ;  charactcristick  disposition. 
Thev  must  have  these  three  attributntj  they 
nust  be  men  of  courage,  fearing  God,  and 
hating  covetousness.  Bacmu 

3.  A  thing  belonging  to  another;  an  ap- 
pendant ;  an  adherent. 

His  sceptre  shews  the  force  of  temporal powVt 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty; 
But  mercy  is  above  this  scepter 'd  sway. 
It  is  an  attribute  to  Gud  himself.  mhaUpear^ 
The  sculptor,  to  distinguish  him,4|ave  him 
what  the  medsltsts  call  his  proper  attribute y  m 
spear  and  a  shield.  Addiimu 

4r  Reputation ;  honour. 

It  takes  \ 

From  our  achievements,tho*  performed  at  heicht, 
'I'he  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribuU.  .  SSakf. 
A T  T  R I B  u '  r  •  o  N .  >;.  J .  [from  7o  attrtbute.i 
Commendation  ;  equalities  ascribed. 

If  speaking  truth. 
In  this  fine  age,  were  not  thought  flattery. 
Such  attribution  should  the  Douglass  have. 
As  not  a  soldier  of  this  season's  stamp 
Should  go  so  general  current  tnroughth^-woi^ 

Shaitpeare., 

We  suffer  him  to  persuade  us  we  are  as  gods, 

and  never  suspect  these  glorious  attributiana  may 

be  no  more  than  flattery.  Decay  ofPiet^ 

Att R  i't r.  adj.  {attrituss  Lat.]  Ground^ 

worn  by  rubbing. 

Or,  by  coUiston  of  two  bodies,  grind 
The  vdrattrite  to  fir^.  Mff9uu 

Attri'teness/w.j.  [hom  attrite.'}  Tbt 

being  much  worn. 
Att  r  i't  ion.  n.i,  [attrition  Lat.] 
I.  The  act  of  wearing  things,  by  rubbing 
one  against  another. 

'I'his  vapour,  ascending  incessantly  out  cf  thtt 

abysc,  and  pervadinx  th^  strata  of  gravel,  and 

the  rest,  decays  the  obnes  and  vegetables  lodg(^ 

in  ^o$e  str.it;i;  this  duid,by  its  continual  tf^ri* 

tioftj  fretting  the  said  bodies.  P^oodv^aeA 

I'he  chauije  of  the  Uimcnt  is  effected  by  at^ 

trition  of  the  inward  stomach,  af\d  dissolvent  H* 

quor  assiiited  with  heaL  ArbidhMt, 

a.  The  state  of  being  worn. 

3  [With  divines.]  Grief  for  sm,  tritinj 

only  from  the  fear  of  punishment  \  th% 

lowest  decree  of  re^otanc^. 
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To  Attu'ke.  v.  a.  [from  tsme.J 
I.  To  make  any  thing  musical. 
Airs,  vernal  airs. 
Breathing  the  smell  of  field  and  grove,  attuw 
The  tremblins  leaves.  ^  Milton. 

%,  If'o  tunc  one  'thing  to  another ;  as,  he 

attunes  his  voice  to  his  harp. 
ATTu'KNtY.   «.  i.  See  Attorney. 
Axwfc'KN.  ad'v,  oxpnp.  [Set- Between.] 
Betwixt;  between;  in  thcmidatoftwo 
things.     Obsolete. 

Her  loose  long  yellow  locks,  like  golden  wire. 

Sprinkled  with  pekrl,  and  pearling  flowers  atsv^en. 

Do,  like  a  goUien  mantle,  her  attire.      Spenser, 

Arwi'xT.prep,   L^eeBETwixT.]  in  the 

middle  of  two  things-     Obsolete. 

But  with  outrageous  strokes  did  him  restrain. 

And  with  his  body  barr'd  the  way  ativfxi  them 

twain.  J'^atry  Q^cen, 

To  AVAIL,   v.  a,  [from  iu->,'o}rj  Fr. ;  to 
arjait  being  nearly  the  same  with^/r^ 
ivaloir.'] 
2.  To  profit ;  to  turn  to  profit ;  with  if 
•before  the  thing  used.  v 

ThcQ  shall  they  se^k  t"  avail  themselves  ef 
names, 
places,  and  titles ;  and  with  these  to  join 
fiecular  ppw'r.  MiUon. 

Both  of  them  avail  themselves  of  those  li- 
cences, which  ApoUo  has  equally  bestowed  on 
them.  Drydem, 

%,  To  promote ;  to  prosper  :  to  assist. 
Mean  time  he  voyag'd  to  explore  the  will 
Of  Jove,  on  hi^h  £iodona*s  holy  hUi, 
What  means  might  best  his  safe  return  avaiL 

Pope. 

To  Av  A'lL.  V.  n.  To  be  of  use  ;  to  be  of 
advantage. 

Nor  can  my  strength  availy  unless  by  thee 

indued  with  force,  I  gain  the  victory.    Drydcn. 

When  real  merit  is  wanting,  it  avails  nothing 

to  have  been  encouraged  by  me  great.       Pope, 

AvA'iL.  H.  s.  [from  To  ai'ail.'j    Profit ; 

advantage;  benefit. 

For  all  that  else  did  corae  were  sure  to  fail ; 
Yet  would  he  further  none  but  for  avail. 

Spenser, 
.    I  charge  thee, 
At  heav'n  shall  work  in  me  for  thine  avai/. 
To  tell  me  truly.  .       Sbakspeare. 

Truth,  light  upon  this  way,  is  of  no  more 
egvail  to  us  than  errour.  i«wi<, 

Av  A^i  L  A  B L  £ .  adj.  [from  avail^ 
I.  Profitable ;  advantageous. 

Mighnr  is  the  efficacy  of  such  intercessions  to 
avert  jtsdgment^ ;  how  much  more  availaUe  then 
may  they  be  to  secure  the  continuaj^ce  of  bless- 
iHgs?  yitierhtiry. 

All  things  subject  to  action  the  will  djcs  so 
far  incline  unto,  as  reason  judges  them  more 
available  to  our  bliss.  HooLr. 

t.  Powerful ;  in  force  ;  valid. 

Laws  human  are  available  by  consent.  ffpoJter, 

Drake  put  one  of  bis  men  to  death,  having  no 

^      tuthority  nor  commission  available.       Raleigh. 

A V  a'I L  A  B L E K K ss.  w.  J.  [from  available,'] 

I.  Power  of  promoting  the  end  for  which 

it  is  used. 

We  differ  from  that  supposition  of  the  cflRcacy, 
or  avaiiahleneu^  or  suitiblcness,  of  these  to  the 
end.  Hale, 

«•  Legal  force ;  validity. 
AVA'itABLY.  adv.  [from  available.'] 
j. Powerfully;  profitably;  advantageously. 
V (legally;  vahdly/  .    ' 
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AvA'itMENT,  n.  I.  [from  tfw*/,]    Fic* 

fulness ;  adv^tagc  ;  profit. 
To  A  V  a'l  E.  v.  a.  [avaUr^  to  let  sink,  Fr] 
To  let  fell ;  to  depress  ;  to  make  abject; 
to  sink.     Out  of  use. 

By  that  th'  exalted  Phoebus  'gan  amde 
His  weary  wain,  and  now  the  frosty  night 
Her  mantle  black  thro*  heav'n  *gan  overiiale. 
u     j-j     L  Spenser. 

Me  did  abase  and  ovale  the  sovereignty  mto 
more  servitude  towards  that  see,  thanhad  betn 
•  among  us.  Woi^a, 

To  Av  a'le.  v.  n.  To  sink. 

But  when  his  btter  ebb  'gins  to  ovale. 
Huge  heaps  of  mud  he  leaves.  Spenser. 

Ava'nt.    The  front  of  an  army.    See 
'    Van. 

Ava'ntguard.  ff.  J.  [avantgarde^^x.] 
The  van ;  the  first  body  of  an  army. 

The  horsemen  might  issue  forth  without  dis- 
turbance of  the  foot,  and  the  avaatguard  ^t^ 
out  shuffling  with  thebattail  or  arriere.  Hay^verl 
A'VARICE.  n.j,  {avarice^   Fr.  avaritia, 
Lat.]  Covetousness ;  insatiable  desire. 

There  grows 
In  my  most  ill-chmpos'd  afttction,  such 
A  stanchless  avarice,  that,  were  I  king, 
I  shouU  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands.  Skit. 

This  avarice  of  praise  in  times  to  come, 
Those  long  inscriptions  crowded  on  the  tomb. 

Nor  love  his  peace'  of  mind  destroys. 
Nor  wicked  avarice  of  wealth.  DryJfn. 

Avarice  is  insatiable;  and  so  he  wentsiJl 
pushing  on  for  more.  VEstrmgt. 

Be  niggards  of  advice  on  no  pretence. 
For  the  worst  avarice  is  that  o*  sense.        Popt, 
AvARi'cious.  adj,  \avartcteuxy  Fr.]  Co- 
vetous ;  insatiably  desirous. 

Luxurious,  avaricious,  false,  deceitful.  Shak. 

This  speech  has  been  condemned  as  averi^ 
cieus  ]  and  Eustathius  judges  it  to  be  spoken 
artfully.  Braome  m  the  Odyuej. 

Av  ARi'ciousLY.  adv.  [from  avariciotu.] 
Covetously. 

A  V  A  R  I'c  rousN  E  ss.u./.  [from  tfT>«rxrwa/.] 

The  quality  of  being  avaricious. 
Ava'st.  adv.  [from  basta^  Ital.  it  is 
enough.]  Enough ;  cease  :  a  word 
used  among  seamen. 
AVA'UNT.  interject,  [avant,  Fr.]  A  word 
of  abhorrence,  by  which  any  one  is 
driven  away. 

O,  he  is  bold,  and  blushes  not  at  death ; 
^vauftt,  thou  hateful  villain,  get  thee  gone  I 

Sbaispeart^ 
After  this  process 
To 'give  her  the  avaunt !  it  is  a  pity 
Would  move  a  monster.      Shaktp.  Henry  viii. 
Mistress !  dismiss  that  rabble  from  your  throne. 
^va»/r//— is  Aristarchusyet  unknown  \Du*ciad. 
A'uBURNE.  adj.  [fromfltt^oiir,  bark,Fr] 
•  Brown  ;  of  a  tan  colour. 

Her  hair  is  auhume,  mine  is  perfect  vellow. 

Sliaispeare. 
His  auhurne  locks  on  either  shouUer  flowed, 
Which  to  the  funVal  of  his  friend  he  vow'd. 

DrydfK, 

Lo,  how  the  arable  with  barley  gnin 
Stands  thick  o'ershadow'd ;  these,  as  modern  use 
Ordains,  infus'd,  an  ^ur^jrrisrdrii^  compose. 
Wholesome,  of  deatMessfame.  Fbliits* 

AU'CTION.  n.  s.  lauctio,  Lat.] 
z.  A  oianjQcr  of  sale,  in  which  one  x>er&on 
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Vidf  Sifter  another^  tUl  8o  much  is  bid 
as  the  seller  is  content  to  take, 
ju  The  things  sold  by  auction. 

Ask  fott  why  Phrinethe  whclit muiioM  buys? 

Pbzine  foresees  •  general  excise.  Pt^, 

To  A'u  c  T I  o  N .  V.  a.  [from  auction^']    To 

sell  by  auction. 
A'uc T I o  s  A  R  Y.  adj.  [fix)m  flwr/w«.]    Be- 
longing to  an  auction 

And  much  more  honest  to  be  hir*d,  and  stand 
With  AMcthaary  hammer  in  thy  hand, 
Provoking  to  give  more,  and  knocking  thrice 
'Box  the  whole  houshold  i^uff*,  or  picture's  price. 

Auctiosi'er.  n.  j.  [from  auction-']  The 

person  that  manages  an  auction. 
A'ucxrE.  aJj\  Ifrom  auctuj9  LaX.]     Of 
an  increasing  quality.  Diet. 

Aucupa'iion.    n.  J.  [aueupatlo^   Lat.] 

Fowling;  bird-catching. 
AUDA'CIOUS.  adj.   [audacieuxy  Fr.  aw 
^a.v,  Lat.]     Bold;  impudent;  daring; 
always  >n  a  bad  sense. 

Such  is  thy  audaetotis  wickedness. 
Thy  lewd,  pestiTrous,  and  dissentious  pranks. 

Sbakspeare, 
IIU  Jove,  no  longer  patient,  took  his  time 
T*  avenge  with  thunder  tYitit audaeiem  crime- 

Dryden, 

Young  students,  by  a  constant  habit  of  dis- 

putinjg,  grow  impudent  and  audaeioui,  proud  and 

disdainful  JVattx, 

A^.'da'ci.> us LY.  adv.  [from  audacious,] 

Boldly;  impudtntly. 

An  angel  shalt  thou  see. 
Yet  fear  not  thou,  but  speak  audceiously,  Shai. 
Au  D  a'c  I  o  u  s    Ebs.  «.  /.  [from  audaciouj.] 

Impudence 
Audacity,  n.  s.  [from  a^jdax,  Lat.] 
Spirit ;  boldness  ;   confidence. 
Lean,  raw>bon*d  rascals  I    Who  would  e'er 
S'jppise 
They  had  such  courage  and  audacity  T     Shahp, 
Great  effects  come  of  industry  and  perse ve» 
ranee ;  for  audacity  doth  almost  bind  and  mate 
the  weaker  s«>rt  of  mind&     Bacon  4  Nut,  Hut. 
For  want  of  that  freedom  v^^audtuityy  ne-' 
cessary  in  commerce  with  men,  his  personal  mo^ 
desty  overtlu-cw  all  his  publick  actions.     Tatter, 
A'u  i> »  B  L  t .  eaj.  laudibihJt  Lat.J 
|.  Thit  may  be  perceived  by  hearing. 
Vtsibles  work  npon  a  looking  glass,  and  att" 
MU$  upon  the  places  of  echo,  wluch  resemble 
In  sgme  sort  the  cavern  of  the  ear.  Bacan^ 

Eve,  who  unseen, 
Yet  all  had  heard,  with  aadiBle  lament 
Pisccver'd  soon  the  place  of  her  retire.  Milton, 
Every  sense  doth  not  operate  upon  fancy  with 
the  sane  force.  The  conceits  of  vislblcs  are 
clearer  and  stronger  Utau  those  ofattdilfig^'  Grrw^ 
9.  Loud  en^'Ujcn  to  be  heard. 

One  leaning  over  a  well  twenty-five  fathom 

deep,  and  speaking  softly,  the  water  rcturn'd  an 

m^SUf  echo.  Bucon. 

A^uojBLkNEss.    If.   /.    [from   audibic] 

Capableness  of  being  heard. 
iifv  D I B  L  T .  A  /v.  [  from  audible^    In  such 
a  mamer  as  to  be  heard. 

And  last*  the  snm  of  all,  my  Father's  voice, 
AmdiMy  beard  from  heav*a,  pronoimc'd  me  his, 

Ji'vDiESCE.  n.t,  [audi^ice,'Fr.] 
|.  The  act  of  he^rin^  or  ^t^nding  to  ao^ 
tbiog. 
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Now  I  breathe  ^gaio 
Aloft  the  flood,  and  can-give  auditnce 
To  any  tongxie,  speak  it  of  what  it-vsijl.  5^«Ir, 
Thus  far  his  bold  discpurse,  without  controul. 
Had  audience.  Mtlton^ 

Hiilook 
Drew  audlentcy  and  attention  still  as  night. 
Or  summer's  noon-tide  air.  ^  Mdimt^ 

a.  The  liberty  of  speaking  granted;  a 
hearing 

Were  it  reason  to  glv^  n\en  audience^  pleadinr 
for  the  overthrow  of  diat  which  their  own  deel 
hath  ratiHed  ?  Hooksr^ 

According  to  the  fair  play  of  the  world, 
Let  me  have  audience  .•  I  am  sent  to  speak, 
My  holy  lord  of  Milan,  from  the  king.   Sbahf^ 
3.  An  auditory ;  persons  collected  to  hear- 
Or,  if  the  star  of  ev'ning  and  th^moon 
Haste  to  thy  audience,  night  with  her  will  bring 
Silence.  AlilUom 

The  hall  was  filled  with  an  audience  of  tlw 
greatest  ehiinenca  for  quality  and  politeness. 

Addisom. 

It  proclaims  the  triumphs  of  goodness  in  a 

propter  audience^  even  before  the  whole  race  of 

mankind;  AUerhmry^ 

4  The  reception  of  any  man  who  delivevB 

a  solemn  messaee. 

In  this  high  temple,  on  a  chair  of  state. 
The  seat  of  audifnce,  old  Lstinus  sate.  J^rydeiu 
J^v  D I E  N  c  E  Court.  A  court  belonging  to 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  equal 
authority  with  the  arches  court,  though 
inferiour  both  in  dignity  and  antiquity. 
The  original  of  this  court  was,  because 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  heard  se- 
\veral  causes  extra-judicially  at  home  in 
his  Own  palace;  which  he  usually  com«> 
mitted  to  be  discussed  by  men  learned  in 
the  civil  and  canon  laws,  whom  he  called 
his  auditors :  and  so  in  time  it  became 
the  power  of  the  man,  who  is  q^lhd 
cam  arum  nfr^otiorzunqne  audientix  Can- 
tuaricTisij  auditory  s^uofficiaHs.  Cvtvcli. 
A'uDiT.  n.  J.  [from  audita  he  hears,  Lat  3 
A  final  account. 

If  they,  v/hich  are  aacustomed  to  weigh  aQ 
things,  shall  here  sit  down  to  receive  our  audita 
the  sum,  which  truth  amounteth  to,  will  appear 
to  be  but  this.  Ho^ktr* 

He  took  my  father  grossly,  full  of  bread. 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  and  flush,  at 

May ; 
And  how  his  audit  stands,  who  knofws  save 
heav'n  ?  Sbahp.  Hamlet^ 

1  can  make  my  audit  up,  that  all 
From  me  do  back  receive  the  flow*r  of  all. 
And  leave  me  but  the  bran.  Shah^emrwm 

To  A'uDiT.  V.  a  [from  audit.]    To  take 
an  account  finally. 

Bishops  ordinaries  auditing  all  accounts,  tak* 
twc  Ive  pence.  Aslilfei  Parergon^ 

■I  love  exact  dealing,  and  let  Hocus  audit ;  he 
knows  how  the  money  ^^*as  '^isburSwd.  Aibutbnti. 
Au D I'r  J  o N . ».  J.  I  auditiOy  I^t.]  Hearing* 
A'u  D I T  o  R .  //.  J .  [auditor,  Lat.J 
I,  A  hearer- 
Dear  cousin,  you  that  were  last  day  to  high 
|n  the  pulph  ag  linst  lovers,  are  you  now  be* 
coiiie  so  mean  an  auditor  T  Sidn^m 

What,  a  play  tow'rj?  1  '11  be  an  auditor: 

An  actor  too,  perhaps.  .     Sboitfieere. 

Thistirst  doctrine,  though  admitted  by  many 

of  his  auditcrh  il  cxprc;;^/  :^3ins:  ilie  Hpicu- 

^eaqs.  Bsntlejf* 
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t*  A  person  employed  to  take  an  account 
ifltimatcly. 

If  you  sufpcct  my  husbandry. 
Call  me  before  th*  cxactest  auditor j^ 
And  set  me  on  the  proof.  Sbakspeare, 

^.  In  ecclesiastical  law. 

The  archbishop's  usage  was  to  commit  the 
discussing  of  causes  to  persons  learned  in  the 
l3>\',  stiled  his  auditors,  AyliJ^'ts  Parergon, 

4.  In  the  state. 

A  king's  officer,  who,  yearly  examining  the 

accounts  of  all  under-officers  accounuble,  makes' 

up  n  general  book.  CorvelL 

A't'  D I  i  o  R  Y .  adj.  \audit0riuj9  Lat  ]  That 

has  the  power  of  heanng. 

Is  not  hearing  performed  by  the  vibrations  of 
tome  medium,  excited  in  the  auditory  nerves  by 
the  tremours  of  the  air,  ^nd  propagated  through 
the  capillaments  of  those  nerves  ?  Nev-ioiu, 

A'u  D I T  o  R  Y .  n.  J .  laiulitonumf   Lat. ] 
1.  An  audience  ;  a  collection  of  persons 
assembled  to  hear. 

Demades  never  troubled  his  head  to  bring  his 
auditory  to  their  wits  by  drv  reason.  V Estrange. 
Mft  in  the  church,  I  Xcn^  upon  you  as  an 
mtditory  6t  to  be  waited  on,  as  you  are,  by  botk 
universities.  '  Souths 

Several  of  this  auditory  were,  perhaps,  entire 
Strangers  to  the  ^ erpon  whose  death  we  now  la- 
ment, /itteriury, 

f .  A  place  where  lectures  are  to  be  heard. 
A'uDiTkEss.  n.  J.  [from  fltt^/Vor.]    The 
woman  that  hears  ;  a  shc-hear^tr. 

Yet  went  she  not,  as  not  with  such  discourse 
Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 
Of  what  was  high :  such  pleasure  she  reservM, 
Adam  relating,  she  sole  auditren.  Miltoti, » 

^'vE  Maky.  n.  J.  [from  the  first  words  of 
the  salutation  to  the  blessed  Virgin, 
jii}e  Maria,']  A  form  of  worship  re- 
peated by  the  Romanists  in  honour  of 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

All  his  mind  is  bent  on  holiness. 
To  number  Ave  Maries  on  his  beads.    Shalsp, 
ybAvfc'L.  ^.a   laveUoi  Lat]     To  pull 
away. 

The  betvtr  in  chase  makes  some  divulskm  of 
parts,  yet  are  not  these  parts  avelledxo  be  termed 
testicles.  frozen. 

^'v EN  AGE.  n.j.  [^ofavfHay  oats,  Lat.]  A 
certain  quantity  of  oats  paid  to  a  land- 
lord, instead  of  some  other  duties^  or 
as  a  rent,  by  the  tenant.  Bict. 

To  AVE'NGE.  v.  a,  [v^ngcn  Fr.] 
|.  To  revenge. 

I  win  aveuM  me  of  mine  enemies.        Isaiah. 

They  ^ooid  against  their  enemies,  and  were 

avenged  of  th«ir  adversaries,  fVisdoin. 

I  will  avenge  the  blood  of  Jezreel  upon  the 

house  of  Jehu.  Hosea, 

^,  To  punish. 

Till  Jove,  no  longer  patient^  took  his  time, 
T*  avenge  with  thunder  your  audacious  crime. 

Dryden, 

Ave'ngeance.  «.  /.  [homa'vengeJ]  Pu- 
nishment. 

TTiis  neglected,  fear 
-     Signal  avengeaneey  such  as  overtook 

A  n^tser.  '  Pbiiips, 

AvE'NdEMENT.    n.  J.   [from    av€nse.^ 
^Vengeance;  revenge* 

That  he  might  work  th*  dvengement  tot  his 
shame 
On  those  two  caitlveS)  which  had  bred  \&m 
l>lame«  ^Spenser, 
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An  those  great  battles,  which  thoa  boastr  t* 
•  win 
Through  strife  and  bloodshed,  and  aveftgemeiti 
Nowpnised,hercafter,thou  shall  repent.  /W.  (2* 
A V  e'n  g  e  r  .  II.  j.  [from  avenge.} 
X.  Punisher. 

That  no  man  go  beyond  and  Aefiraud  his  bro> 
ther,  because  that  the  L^d  is  the  avenger  of  aQ 
such.  1  T^st, 

Ere  thb  he  had  retum'd,  wkh  fury  driv'a 
By  his  avengers ;  since  no  place  Rkc  this 
Can  fit  hia  punishment,  or  their  revenge.  MUt, 
a.  Revenge ;  taker  of  vengeance  for^ 

Tli«  just  avengfr  pf  h'u  injured  ancestors,  th« 
victorious  Louis,  was  dirtinghis  thunder.  ^rjr4 

But  just  disease  t^  hiXury  succeeds. 
And  ev'ry  death  its  r>wn  avenger  breeds.  P^pe, 
Av'engfress.  «.j.   \ixovci  avenger,']  A 
female  avenger.    Not  in  use. 

There  that  cruel  queen  aivengeress 
Heap  on  her  new  waves  of  weary  wretchedness. 
pairyQfteem^ 

A'vENS.  jf.j.  \caryophyiLatay  Lat.]  The 
herb  bennet.  MilUn 

AvE'WTURE.  «.  s.  [^aventurr^  Fr.]  A  mis- 
chancCf  causing  a  ntan's  death,  with- 
out felony;  as  when  he  is  suddenly 
drowned,  or  burnt,  by  any  sudden 
disease  falling  into  the  fire  or  water. 
See  Adventure.  Cowelk 

A'v  ENUE.  n.  s*  [avenutf  Fr,  It  is  some- 
times pronounced  with  the  accent  09 
the  second  syllable,  as  Watts  observes ; 
but  has  it  generally  placed  on  the  first  J 

I.  A  way  by  which  any  place  may  be  en- 
tered. 

Good  guards  were  set  up  at  alt  tke  avetaut  ci 
the  city,  to  keep  all  people  from  gcnsg  out. 

ClaremdoM, 
^  Truth  is  a  strong  hold,  and  diligence  b  laying 
sieffe  to  it :  so  that  it  must  observe  all  the  avenues 
and  passes  to  it.  So^iu 

a.  An  alley,  pr  walk  of  trees,  before  a 
house. 

To  AVEH.  v,  a,  laverer^  Fr.  from  verum^ 
truth,  Lat.]  To  declare  positively,  or 
peremptorily. 

The  reason  of  the  thing  is  clear ; 
Would  Jove  the  naked  truth  aver,  Priw, 

Then  vainly  the  philosopher  averts 
I'hat  reason  guides  vur  deed,  and  instinct  theirs. 
How  can  we  justly  different  causes  (rame, 
Wlien  the  effects  entirely  are  the  same  ?  Prior* 
We  paay  aver^  though  the  power  of  God 
be  infinite,  the  capaaties  of  matter  are  within 
limits.  Berndey^ 

AVERAGE. II. J.  [^nvra^iiow, Lat.] 

1.  In  law,  that  duty  or  service  which  the 
tenant  is  to  pay  to  the  kinc,  or  other 
lord,  by  his  beasts  and  carnages. 

Chambers, 

2.  In  navigation,  a  certain  contribution  that 
merchants  proportionably make  towards 
the  losses  of  such  as  have  their  goocb 
cast  overboard  for  the  saft^ty  of  the  ship 
in  a  tempest ;  and  this  contribution 
seems  so  called,  because  it  is  pro- 
portioned after  the  rate  of  every  man's 
anterage  of  goods  carried.  Cowelt. 

3.  A  small  duty  which  merchants,  who 
send  goods  in  another  man's  ship>  pay 
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to  the  master  thereof,  for  his  care  of 
.  thcnii  OTer  and  above  the  freight. 

Chafftbers, 

4.  A  medium  ;  a  mean  proportion. 

AvE'RMENT.  «.  J.  [from  aven] 

I.  Estabh'shment  of  any  thing  by  evidence. 

To  aToid  the  oath^  tor  averment  of  the  con- 

tianance  of  some  esute,  which  u  eigne,  the  party 

viU  sue  a  pardon.  BacM, 

a.  An  offer  of  the  defendant  to  justify  an 
exception ;  and  the  act>  as  well  as  th^ 
offer.  Blount. 

Ave'rnat.  If.  J.  A  sort  of  grape.  Sec 
Vine. 

To  Averru'ncate.  v.  «.   [^avcrruncoy 
LaL]    To  root  up ;  to  tear  up  by  the 
-roots. 

Sure  iORie  mischief  will  come  of  it, 
Unlet!  by  providential  wit. 
Or  Ibrce,  we  avtrnimeak  it.  Hudibras, 

AvERKUNCA'noN.  «.  J.  [from  avcn-uTS' 
«a/r.]   The  act  of  rooting  up  any  thing. 

AvERsA^riON.  ir. /  [ from  avenor^  Latr] 

1.  Hatred;  abhorrence;  turning  away 
with  detestation. 

Hatred  is  the  passion  of  defiance,  and  there  is 
s  kind  of  tfvrr/offM  and  hostility  included  in  its 
essence.  South. 

%'  It  is  most  properly  used  with  from  be- 
fore the  object  of  hate. 

There  was  a  «dif  mversatkn  in  my  lord  of 
tastxjrom  applying  himself  to  the  earl  of  Lei- 
cester. IVottOH, 

J.  Sometimes  with  to  :  less  properly. 
There  b  such  a  general  aversation  in  human 
nuure  r«  contempt,  that  there  is  scarce  any  thing 
more  exasperating.  I  will  not  deny,  but  the 
txcess  of  the  avcrtation  niay  be  levelled  aj^ainst 
pride.  CowrumeMt  •ftbe  Tongue^ 

4.  Sometimes,  very  improperly,  with  /p- 
wardj. 

A  natural  and  secret  hatred  andaversatioitto- 
toardi  socittyi  in  any  man,  hath  somewhat  of 
the  savage  b«a$t.  Baton* 

Ave'rse.  adj\  [atjcrsujf  Lat.] 
X.  Malign ;  not  favourable  ;  having  such 
a  hatred  as  to  turn  away. 
Their  courage  bnguish'd  as  their  hopes  d»* 
cay'd. 
And  Pallas,  now  averte,  refus'd  her  aid.   DryJ. 
a.  Not  pleased  with ;  unwilling  to. 
Has  thy  uncertain  bosom  ever  strove 
With  the  first  tiwnults  of  a  real  love  ? 
Hast  thou  DOW  dreaded,  and  now  bless'd,  hit 

sway. 
By  turns  event  and  joyful  to  obey  ?         Priat, 

Averse  alike  to  flatter  or  offend. 
Not  free  from  faults,  nor  yet  too  vain  to  mend. 

Pope. 

3.  It  has  most  properly  from  before  the 
object  of  aversion. 

Laws  politick  are  ne\'er  fnmed  as  they  should 
bey.  unlns  presuming  the  will  of  man  to  be  in- 
wardly obstinate,  rebelUotis,  a:id  averjefrom  all 
obedience  unto  the  sacred  laws  uf  his  nature. 

Hooker, 

They  believed  all  who  objected  against  their 
underuking  to  be  averse  from  peace.  Clar*  nJon* 

These  cares  alone  her  vtrgui  breast  employ. 
Averse frvm  Venus  and  the  nuptial  joy.    Pope, 

4.  Very  frequently,  but  improptrly,  to. 

He  Jud,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  been 
very  avtrit  /•  any  advice  «f  ttv  privy  ^.ouncii. 


Irgect 
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Diodoms  tells  us  of  one  Charondos,  whd  wa;; 
mverse  /»  all  innovation,  especially  when  it  was 
to  proceed  iVom  particular  persons.  H-wifi, 

Ave'rslly.  adv.  [from  averse*"] 
I.  UnwiUii];rly. 
«3.  Backward ly. 

Not  only  they  want  those  parts  of  secretion, 

but  it  Is  emitted  averse! Vy  or  backward,  by  both 

sexes.  Jarowtt's  ynlgar  Errours. 

Ave'rseness.  H.  J.   [from  averje.]  Uft- 

willingness ;  backwardness. 

The  corruption  of  man  is  in  nothliig  more 

manifest,  than  in  his  averseneis  to  entertain  an^ 

friendship  or  fomiliarity  with  Ood.     Atteriary. 

AvE^KSioN.  ff.  J.  laverjiofiy  Fr.  avenw^ 

Lat.] 
X.  Hatred ;  dislike ;  detestation  3  sUcti  as 
turns  away  frpm  the  object. 
What  if  with  nke  aversiwl  rei< 
Riches  and  realms  ?  Milfon, 

a.  It  is  used  most  properly  vnthfrom  be- 
fore the  object  of  hate. 

They  had  an  itftvard  aversiMfr»i»  it,  and  were 
resolved  to  prevent  it  by  all  possible  means. 

CiarendoH, 
Vlth  men  these  considerations  are  ususlly 
causes  of  despite,  disdain,   or  aversion  from 
others;  but  with  God,  so  many  reasons  of  our 
greater  tenderness  towards  others.  Sprat. 

Thfi  same  adhesion  to  vice,  gnd  aversion  from 
goodness,  will  be  a  reason  for  rejecting  any  proof 
whatsoever.  Atterbury, 

3.  Sometimes,  less  properly,  with  to. 

A  freeholder  is  bred  with  an  aversion  to  suIh 
jection.  AJdiitm. 

I  might  borrow  illustrations  of  freedom  and 
MversioM  to  cecejve  new  truths,  from  modern 
astronomy.  H^attt» 

4.  Sometimes  vnthfor. 

The  Lucqueae  would  rather  throw  them- 
selves under  the  government  of  the  Genoese, 
than  submit  to  t  state  fir  which  they  have  so 
great  aversiom,  AdMson* 

This  aversion  of  the  people  for  the  bte  pro* 
eeedings  ef  the  commons,  might  be  improved  to 
good  OSes.  Sxstift, 

5.  Sometimes,  very  improperly,  with  to- 
mfttrds. 

His  aversion  towards  tl:e  house  of  York  wss 
so  predominant,  as  it  found  place  not  only  in  his 
councils,  but  in  his  bed.  Batons 

6.  The  cause  of  aversion. 

They  took  ^eat  pleasure  in  compotmding 
lawsuits  among  their  neighbours;  for  which  they 
were  the  aversion  of  the  gendemen  of  the  long 
robe.  Arhutbnoes  History  of  John  BttU. 

Self-love  and  reason  to  one  end  aspire ; 
Pain  their  aversion,  pleasure  their  desire.  Pt^ 
To  AVFRT.  V.  a.  laveHo^  Lat.] 
I.  To  turn  aside ;  to  turn  off. 
I  beseech  you 
T'  averi  your  liking  a  more  worthy  way, 
'I1ian  on  a  wretch.        SbaAsfeare*s  King  Lear. 

At  this,  for  the  last  tune,  she  lifts  her  hand. 
Averts  her  eyes,  and  half  unwilling  drops  the. 
brand.  Drydesu 

4.  To  cause  to  disfikc. 

When  people  began  to  eny  the  falsehood  of 
oradtrs,  whereupon  all  gentility  wu  built,  their 
heaits  Were  utterly  «iwr/rt/ from  it.  Hooker. 
Even^ut  tiieniselves  off  from  the  ooportuni* 
ties  of  prosely  ting  others,  by  averting  tnem  from 
their  Compuiiy.  Government  of  tie  Tongue^ 

3.  To  put  by,  as  a  calamity. 

O  Lord!  avert  whatsoever  evil  oui  s^^•ervin^ 
xaay  Uirwten  ynlo  hi«  church.  Hooker^ 
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bnrenitr  of  conjecnire*  mad#  mitij,  whose 
koacciti.itwrteJ  from  themselves  the  mrtmie  of 
that  wiur,  to  Wcome  careless  and  secure.  KnoUej, 
Tlicse  afibctions  earnestly  fix  our  minds  on 
Co  J,  and' forcibly  avert  from  us  those  things 
which  are  displeasingto  hiro,  and  cbntrary  to  re- 
ligion. Sprfit. 
Thro*  threatened  lands  they  wtU  destruction 
throw. 
Till  ardent  prayer  averti  the  public  woe.  Prior » 
At' P.  «.  i.  [of  alfy  Dutch.]  A  fool,  or  silly 
fellow.  Diet, 
JL'u  c  E  R . ».  J.  \eggcr<t  Dutch.]    A  caxpcn- 
ter's  tool  to  bore  hol<:s  with. 

The  auger  hath  a  handle  and  bit ;  its  ofEce  it 
tt>  make  great  round  holes.  When  you  use  it, 
thestuflfyou  work  upon  is  commonly  laid  low 
under  you,  that  you  may  the  easier  use  your 
strength -.'for  in  ti^'isting  the  bit  about  by  the 
force  of  both  your  hands,  on  each  end  of  the 
liandle  one,  it  cuts  great  chips  out  of  the  stufEl 
iVfoxoK  /  A£eeb*  £xrrdse»* 

AvGjn.  pronoun,  [auhr,  jifhr,  Saxon.  It 
18  sometimes,  improperly , written  oiig-it/.] 
Any  thing. 

If  I  can  do  it. 
By  oHtrlt  that  I  can  speak  in  his  dispraise, 
S£e  iiisXi  not  long  continue  love  to  him.  Sl^ah, 
They  may,  for  augU  I  know,  obtain  suchsub- 
atances  as  may  induce  the  cbymists  to  entertain 
oidies  thoughts.  Boyie. 

But  go,  my  son,  and  see  if  aught  be  wanting 

Ainon^  thy  father's  friends.        Addison**  Cato, 

rtf.AUGM£'NT..T.  fl.   [aug:n^;itcr,  ¥r.'] 

To  increase  ;  to  make  bigger,  or  more. 

Some  cursed  weeds  her  cunn'mg  hand  did  know 

That  could  augmtnt  his  harm,  cncrease  his  pain. 

Fairfax. 

Rivers  have  streams  added  to  them  in  tneir 

passage,  which  enlarge  and  af/^en/ them.  Hah, 

To  AuGMfc-'NT.  v.  n.    To  increase;  to 

grow  bigger. 

But  as  his  heat  with  running  did  augment^ 
Jiduch  more  his  sight  encreas  d  his  hot  desire. 

Sidaty, 
The  winds  redouble,  and  the  rains  augmenty 
The  waves  on  heaps  are  dash'd.  Drydm* 

A'u  G  M  E  N  T .  «.  J.  [augment ton,  Lat.] 
1.  Increase :  quantity  gained. 

You  shall  find  this  augment  of  the  tree  to  be 
^hout  the  diminution  of  one  drachm  of  the 
earth.  Walton  s  Angler. 

%i  State  of  increase. 

Discutients  are  improper  m  the  bej^inning  of 

iBflammatioas ;  but  proper,  when  mixed  with 

lepelleats,  in  the  augment.  IVueman, 

Au G M & N T a't lon.n.j.  [from  augment. ] 

]i.Tbe  act,  of  increasing  or  making  bigger. 

Tbote  who  woiild  be  zealous  against  regular 

troops  after  a  peace,  will  promote  an  augmtnta^ 

IMM  df  those  on  ibot.  '  Addison. 

%.  The  state  of  being  made  bigger. 

What  modification  of  matter  can  make  one 
•mbryo  capable  of  so  prodigiously  %'ast  augmem^ 
tation,  while  another  is  conlined  to  the  minute- 
ness of  an  insect  ?  Bentley. 
3.  The  thing  added,  by  which  another  is 
xti^Ac  bigger. 

By  being  glorified,  it  does  not  mean  that  he 
doth  receive  any  augmentation  of  glory  at  our 
hands;  but  his  name  we  fflorify,when  we  testify 
our  acknowledgment  of  his  giory.  H—ker. 

Augmentation  Court.  A  court  erected 
by  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  for  the  in- 
crease-of  the  revenues  of  his  crown,  by 
*     the  suppression  of  monasteries,      hku 


A'lTGRE.  «.  /•  A  carpenter's  toot.  Jce 
Auger. 

Your  temi^les  burned  In  the  cement,  and 
Your  franchises,  ^hereon  you  stood,  cooiin'd 
Into  an  augre\s  bote.      I^bakipea^rt^s  Coriolaratst 

Au  ORE-HOLE.  If.  J.  [from  augr€  and  holt.] 
A  hole  made  by  boring  with  an  augre; 
proverbially  a  narrow  space. 

What  should  be  spoken  here, 
^\'here  our  fate,  hid  within  an'  augrfhole. 
May  rush  and  seize  us.  Shahpeare**  Madeih, 
AIJGUR.  n.  J.  [augur^  Lat.]  One  who 
pretends  to  predict  by  omens,  as  by  the 
Hight  of  birds. 

*\^T>at  say  the  augurs  .'— 
— Tliey  would  not  have  you  stir  forth  to-day : 
Plucking  the  entrails  of  an  offering  forth, 
lliey  could  not  lind  a  heart  within  the  beast. 

Shahpean, 
Calchas,  the  cacred  seer,  who  had  in  view 
Things  present  and  the  past,  and  things  to  c0me 

foreknew : 
Supreme  of  augurt.  Drydens  Pafda. 

As  I  and  mine  consult  thy  augury 
Grant  the  glad  omen  ;  let  thy  fav'rite  rise 
Propitious,  ever  soaring  from*  the  right.    Pritr. 
To  A'ugur.  1'.  n.    [from  augur. 1    To 
guess ;  to  conjecture  by  signs. 

The  people  love  mc,  and  the  sea  is  mine. 
My  pow'r  's  a  crescent,  and  my  aug*ring  hope 
Says  it  will  come  to  the  full.  Sbahpeur^ 

My  aug*ring  mind  assures  the  same  success^ 

JDryden. 

To  A/v  G  u  R  A  T  E .  V. ».  {auguror,  Lat.]  To 

judge  by  augury. 
Au  c  u  R  a't I o  .>? . «.  J.  [from  aitgttrl]    The 
practice  of  augury,  or  of  foretelling  by 
events  and  prodigies. 

Claudius  Pulcher  underwent  the  like  succes, 
when  he  continued  the  tripudiary  auguratioes^ 
Bro^vns  vulgar  Srronn- 

A^vcvREK.  n.  J.  Ifiom  To  augurJ]   The 
same  with  augur. 

These  apparent  prodigies. 
And  the  persuasion  of  his  attgurersf 
May  hola  him  from  the  capitol  to-dar. 

Siahpeare. 

Au  G  u'r  I A  L .  adj.  [from  augury,']  Relating 
to  au^iry. 

On  this  foundation  were  built  the  condusont 
of  soothsayers,  in  ;helr  augurisl  and  tripudiary 
divinations.  Brran. 

To  A'uGURisE.  nf.n,  [from  augur.'l  To 
practise  divination  by  augury.        Diet. 
A'u  G  u  R  o  u  s .  adj.  [from  augur .]  Predict- 
ing ;  prescient;  foreboding. 

Sq  fear*d 
The  fair-mancd  horses,  that  they  flew  back,  »d 

tlieir  chariots  tum'd. 
Presaging  in  their  augmram  hearts  the  fatbows 
that  they  mourn^  Chapman*  Biai. 

A'UGUR  Y.  «.  /,  lattguritimf  Lat.] 
1.  The  act  of  prognosticating  by  omens  or 
prodigies. 

Thy  face  «nd  thy  behaviour. 
Which,  if  my  augury  deceive  me  not. 
Witness  good  breeding.  SBaispeere, 

The  winds  are  clung'd,  your  frieftds  from 
danger  free, 
Or  I  renounce  my  skill  in  augury.         Drydm» 


She  knew,  by  augury  divine.  ' 
•liair     *      ■    • 


'Sxcj/t. 


Venus  would  iail  in  the  design. 
a.  An  omen  or  prediction. 

WWt  if  cIms  dMth,  i»t»di  is  l6r  lun  dinifi'd. 
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Ha^  been,  your  dcxnn  (far  be  that  Mgnry  /J^ 
And  you>  not  Aurengzebe,  cotidetnii'd  to  die  ? 

JDryden, 
The  pow'rs  we  both  invoke 
To  you>  and  yours,  and  mine,  propitious  be, 
Ana  iirni  our  purpose  with  an  augury,  Dryden* 
Aucu'sT.  adj,  [augujtuj^  LatJ  Great ; 
grand ;  royal  ;^  magnificent ;  awful. 

There  is  nothing  so  tontemptibLe,  but  an- 
lioj^y  can  render  it  auguit  and  excellent.  Glan. 

The  Trojan  chief  appear'd  in  open  sight, 
Augtut  in  visage,  and  serenely  bright ; 
His  mother  goddess,  with  her  hands  divine, 
Had  form*d  his  curling  locks,  and  made  his 
temples  shine.  '    Dryden, 

A'ucusT.  «.  J.  [Augustm^  Lat.]  The 
cigthth  month  of  the  year,  from  January 
inclusive. 

Augutt  was  dedicated  to  the  honoiur  of  Au« 
fustus  Caesar, because  in  the  same  month  he  was 
created  consul,  thrice  triumpher  in  Rome,  sub- 
dued £gypt  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  made  an 
end  of  civil  wars ;  being  before  called  Sextilis^ 
or  the  sixth  from  Marui.  Peacbam, 

Aucu'sTNEss.  «.j.  [froniflM^/.]  Ekva- 
tion  of  look }  dignity  \  loftmess  of  mien 
or  aspect. 
A'viARY.  n,  J.  [from  avisy  Lat.  a  bird.] 
A  place  enclosed  to  keep  birds  in. 

In  aviariet  of  wirey-to  keep  birds  of  all  sorts, 

the  Italians  bestow  vast  expence ;   including 

great  scope  of  ground,  variety  of  bushes,  trees 

fif  good  height,  running  waters,  and  sometimes 

a  stove  annexed,  to  contcmper  the  air  in  the 

winter.  .  IVottom't  Arcbitecturf, 

Look  now  to  yoiur  aviary ;  for  now  the  birds 

grow  sick  of  their  feathers.    Evelyns  KaUndar. 

Avi'dity.  ».  J.   \aviditey  Fr.  a'v'tdltasy 

Lat.]  Greediness  ;  eagerness ;  appetite ; 

insatiable  desire. 

Avi'TOUS.  adj.  lavituj,  Lat.]  Left  by  a 

man's  ancestors  ;  ancient.  Diet. 

To  Avi'zE.  V.  fl.  [anfuery  Fr.  A  word  out 

of  use.] 
X.  To  counsel* 

Witfar  chat,  the  husbandman  'jgan  him  avizt. 
That  it  for  him  was  fittest'  exercise.       Spenser. 
fl.  With  a  reciprocal  pronoun,  to  bethiuk 
btmself :  j'avheri  Fr. 

But  him  ovixtHg,  he  that  dreadful  deed 
Forbore,  and  rather  chose,  with  sccnnful  shame. 
Him  to  avenge.  Spenur, 

3.  To  consider ;  to  examine. 

No  power  he  had  to  stir,  nor  will  to  rise ; 
That  when  the  careful  knight  *gan  well  avrs/. 
He  lighdy  left  the  foe.  Fairy  Qftetn, 

As  they  'gan  his  library  to  view. 
And  aatique  registers  for  to  avixe.        Spetuer, 
A'^UKWARD.    See  Awkward. 
Ay  I.D.  adj\  [alh.  Sax.]  Old.  A  word  now 
obsolete  ;  but  still  used  in  the  Scotch 
dialect. 

T  b  pride  that  pulls  the  country  down ; 

Theu  take  .thine  auld  cloak  about  thee.  Sbahp. 

Aule'tick.  adj,  [avxi;.]   Belonging  to 

pipes.  Diet. 

A'\3 L I cic.  adj. [avIUuSf  Lat.]  Belonging  to 

the  court. 
AuL.v.  «.j.  [auiwy  Fr.]  A  French  mca- 

lure  of  length  ;  an  ell. 
Vo  AuMA'iL.  *v.a.  [from  mailUy  Fr.  the 
mesh  of  a  net ;  whence  a  coat  ofaumaii, 
ac«atwitb  network  of  iron.]    To.va- 
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negate ;  to  figure.  Upton  explains  it,  te 
enamel. 

In  golden  buskins  of  costly  cordwaine. 
All  hard  with  golden  benaes,  which  were  en* 

tail'd   • 
With  curious  anticks,  and  full  fair  aumaiVd. 

Fairy  Queat» 

Au'mbry.    See  Ambry. 
Aunt.  w.  J.  Itantej  Fr.  amita,  Lat.]     A 
father  or  mother's  lister  j  correlative  td 
nephew  or  niece. 

Who  meets  us  here  ?  my  niece  Plantagenet* 
Led  in  the  hand  of  her  kind  aunt  of  Glo'ster. 

Sbakspcare, 

She  went  to  plain  work,  and  to  purling  brookSf 

Old-fashioned  halls,    dull  auntsy  and  croaking 

rooks.  Pope* 

AFOCA'DO.n.s.  [Span.  ^rj/Va,  Lat.]  A 

tree  that  grows  in  great  plenty  in  the 

Spanish  West  Indies.  . 

The  fruit  is  of  itself  very  insipid,  for  which 

reason  they  generally  eat  it  with  the  juice  of 

lemons  and  sugar,  to  give  it  a  poignancy.  MiUer, 

To  ADVOCATE,  -v.  a.  lavoco^  Lat.]  To 

call  off  from  business ;  to  call  away. 

Their  divesture  of  mortality  dispenses  them 

from  those  laborious   and  avocating  duties  f 

distressed  christians,  and  their  secular  relations^ 

which  are  here  requisite.  BeyUm 

Avoca'tion.  «.  J.  [from  advocate.'] 

I.  The  act  of  calling  aside. 

The  bustle  of  business,  the  avocations  of  our 

senses,  and  the  din  of  a  clamourous  world,  am 

impediments.  Glanville* 

Stir  up  that  remembrance  which  his  many 

avoeationi  of  business  have  caused  him  to  lay 

aside.  Drydau 

God  does  frequently  inject  into  the  soul  blessed 

impulses  to  duty,  and  powerful  avocations  from 

sin.  Sout3. 

%.  The  business  that  calls ;  or  the  call  that 

summons  away. 

It  is  a  subject  that  we  ma'y  make  some  pro* 
press  in  its  contemplation  within  the  time,  that 
in  the  ordinary  time  of  life,  and  with  the  ^r- 
mission  of  necessary  avocations,  a  man  may  em* 
ploy  in  such  a  contemplation.  Hale» 

By  the  secular  cares  and  avocations  which  ac* 
company  marriage,  the  clergy  have  been  fur* 
nished  with*  skill  m  common  hfe.  Atterbury. 
To  AVOIT).  V.  a.  l^uider^  Fr.] 
1.  To  shun  ;  to  decline. 
,  Hie  wisdom  of  pleasing  God,  by  doing  whaj: 
he  commands,  and  avoiding  what  he  forbids. 

TilUhoiU 
%•  To  escape ;  as,  he  avmded  the  blow  b^ 
turning  aside. 

3.  To  endeavour  to  shim  ;  to  shift  off. 

The  fashion  of  the  world  is  to  avoid  cosi,  and 
y«u  encounter  it.  Sbdhpeare, 

4.  To  evacuate  ;  to  quit. 

What  have  you  to  do  here,  feQow  ?  pray  70U9 
avwd  the.  house.  ShoAspearo. 

If  any  rebel  ahoyld  be  required  of  the  princt 
confederate,  the  prince  confederate  should  com- 
mand him  to  tfvei^the  country.  Baton, 

He  desired  to  speak  with  soma  few  of  us : 

whereupon  six  of  us  oidy  stayed,  and  the  rest 

•  avmded  the  roonu  Baton* 

5.  To  emit ;  to  throw  out. 

A  toad  contains  not  those  urinary  ptrt»  which 
are  found  in  other  animals  to  avoid  that  scroys 
excretion.  Brtvon^s  yulgarBrroufi* 

6.  To  oppose ;  \o  toDder  efioct. 
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The  removing  that  whiclv  causedputreiactidtt, 
*3th  prevent  and  avoij  putrefaction.        Bacvu 
7,  To  vacate  ;  to  annul 

How  can  these  grants  of  the  kiqg'sbe  ceociJed, 
without  wronging  of  those  lords  which  had  these 
lands  and  lordships  given  them  I  S/>tTuer» 

To  Avo'iD.  v. «. 
X.  To  retire. 

And  Saul  cast  the  Javelin;  for  he  said,  I  wiD 
imite  David  even  to  the  waU  wrtfi  it :  i(nd  David 
aiwided  out  of  his  presence  twice.  1  Sam, 

a.  To  become  void  or  vacant. 

Bishopricks  are  not  included  under  benefices : 
».that  jf  a  person  takes  a  bishoprJck,h  does  not 


mouthy  force  of  that  law  df  pluralities,  but  b^ 
the  ancient  common  law.  "  "  "* 

Avo'iDABLE.  adj,  [from  avoid,"} 


Ayliffe, 


by 
H£e. 


1.  That  may  be  avoided,  shunned,  or 
escaped  i 

Want  of  exictnels  in  such  nice  experiments  is 

scarce  avmdable,  £9jl*. 

To  take  several  thinas  for  gnmteid,  is  hardly 

Mvoidabie  to  in^  one,  whose  task  it  is  to  ^ew  the 

£ilsehoQd  or  improbability  of  any  truth.  Ldeke^ 

s.  Liable  to  be  vacated  or  annulled. 

The  charters  were  not  ant^idoBUfot  the  king's 
nonage ;  and  if  there  could  have  been  any  such 
pretence,  that  alone  would  not  avoid  them.  Haie^ 
A V  o'l  i>  A  N  c  H .  «.  J.  [from  avoid.} 
%i  The  act  of  avoiding. 

It  is  appointed  to  give  us  vigour  in  the  pur- 
suit of  what  is  good,  or  in  the  avoiJanc*  of  what 
is  hurtful.  Watts, 

%.  The  course  by  whieh  any  thing  is  car- 
vied  off. 
For  avo/Vixm/'/ and  dniinings  of  wafer,  where 
^  there  is.  too  much,  ws  shall  speak  oft       Bafn^ 
j.  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  vacant* 
4.  The  act  of  annulling. 
Avoi'DER.  n,  J.  [froni  aH^oid.'] 
I.'  Tht  person  that  avoids  or  shuns  any 

thing, 
s.  The  person  that  carries  any  thing  away. 
3.  The  vessel  in  which  things  afe  carried 

away. 
A  V  0^1  OLE  si.  aeij\  [from  avoid,']  Inevita- 
ble ;  that  cartnot  be  avoided. 

That  aveidlesj  ruin  in  which  the  whole  empire 
woold  be  involved.  Dtnnis  Letters. 

Av o I R b u  po'i s.  «.  /.  [avoir  dupoidjy  Fr.] 
A  kind  of  weight,  of  which  a  pound 
contains  sixteen  ounces,  and  is  in  pro- 
portion to  a  pound  Troy,  as  seventeen 
to  fourteen.  All  the  larger  and  coarser 
commodities  are  weighed  by  avoirdupois 
weight.  Chambers. 

Probably  the  Romans  left  their  ounce  in  Bri- 
tain, which  is  DOW  our  antirdmpoU  ounce  :  for 
our  troy  ounce  we  had  elsewhere.  Arbuthtnt^ 
Avola'tion.  ».  J.  [from  avolo^  to  fly 
away,  Lat.]  The  act  of  flying  away ; 
flight ;  escape. 

These  airy  vegetables  are  made  by  the  relicks 
of  pkntal  emissives,  whose  mvcUstkn  was  pre- 
vented by  the  condensed  indosure.  ClanwlU. 
Strangen,  or  the  fungous  parcels  about  can- 
Aet,  only  «wify  a  pluvious  air,  hindering  the 
^volation  of  the  nvilleus  particles.  Brp^m. 
Xo  Avo'ucH.  V.  a.  [avoutrf  Fr.   For  this 

word  we  now  generally  say  voucb,"} 
'X.  To  affirm ;  to  maintain  i  to  declare 
'peremptorily. 
They  boldly  svMsMtbat  thfim«l?fs  only  M 


thfc  truth,  which  they  would  st  dT^mis  d^ 

Wretched  though  I  seem, 
I  can  produce  a  champion  that  wiU  prove 
What  uat'ouifhedhvre.  Shahfear/s  KtMg  Lean 

a.  To  produce  in  favour  of  another. 

Such  antiquities  couM  have  been  mvetebedioi 
the  Irish.  Spenser's  State  ^IreUttd. 

3.  To  vindicate  ;  to  justify.     ' 

.   You  win  think  fou  made  no  oflTence,  if  iht 
duke  a-ooucb  the  Jbsrfce  of  your  dealing.  SbaJk. 
A  vo'ucH.  n.  J.  [from  the  verb.}    Oecit* 
ration  ;  evidence  ;  testimony. 

1  might  not  this  believe. 
Without  the  sensible  and  try'd  avctuh 
Of  mine  owh  eyes.  Shaispeare's  BamUt. 

Avo'ucHABLE.^r^Ai  [from  ^'©wA.]  That 

may  be  avoucherf. 
Avo'ucHER.  «.'j.£fr(nn artJtutb.1  He  that 

avouches. 
To  AVOW.  v.'a.  lavautr^  Fr.]  Ta  de- 
clare with  confidence;  to  justify  ;  not 
to  dissemble. 

His  cruel  stepdame,  seeing  whftt  was  done. 
Her  wicked  days  with  wretched  knife  did  ead  ; 
In  death  avowing  th*  innocence  crf^  her  son. 
„      ,         .  ,.  J^airy  Queen* 

He  that  dehvers  them  mentions  his  doing  i^ 
upon  his  own  particular  knowledge,  or  the  re- 
btion  of  some  Credible  person  aifnving  it  upon 
his  own  experience.  jRoy/;. 

Left  to  myself,  1  must  a^fvw  I  sfrove 
From  publick  shame  to  sdreeo  nay  secret  love, 
e     u  Dryd^n, 

Such  assertions  proceed  from  principles  whkh 
cannot  be  avowed  by  those  who  are  for  preserv- 
ing church  and  state.  S-wtfc, 
Then  blas'd  his  sroother'd  flame,  aww V  and 
*»oW-                                                  Tltoauen. 

Avo'WABLE.  adj\  [from  avow.']  That 
may  b*  openly  declared  j  that  may  be 
declared  without  shame. 

Avo'WAL.  n.  jr.  [from  avotw.]  Justifica- 


torv  declaration  5  open  declaration 
^vo^wEDLY.  adv.  [from  avow.]    Ii 


In  an 


Ave 

open  manlier. 
Wilraot  could  not  avexvedty  have  excepted 

Against  the  other.  Ciareltdoni 

Avowee'.  n,s.  [avoue,  Fr.]  He  to  whom 

the  right  of  advoWson  of  any  church 

belongs.  D,rt. 

Avo'WKR.  h.  J.  [from  avow.]  He  that 

avows  or  justifies. 

•  ^  Virgil  makes  ^neas  a  bold  awnoer  of  his  own 

virtues.  2)^^. 

Avo'wRY.  n.  s.  [from  avoiwJ]  In  law,  is 
where  one  takes  a  distress  for  rent,  or 
other  thing,  and  the  other  sues  replevin. 
In  which  case  the  taker  shall  justify,  xit 
his  plea,  for  what  cause  he  took  it ; 
and,  if  he  took  it  in  his  own  right,  is  to 
shew  it,  and  so  avow  the  takinjr,  which 
IS  called  his  avowry.  Chambers. 

AroVsAL.  «.  J.  [fi-om  a%*ow.]  A  con- 
fession. JDic/ 

Avo'wTRr.  sr.  /.  [Sec  Advowtry.] 
Adultery. 

A'uRATE.  If./.  A  sort  of  pear.  Sec  Pear. 

AuRE'LiA.  n.  s:  [Lat.3  A  term  used  for 
the  first  apparent  change  of  the  erucA, 
or  maggot  of  any  species  of  insects ;  the 
chrysalis. 
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The  folimy  maggot,  found  in  the  dry  h«ad^ 

ef  teasel,  is  sometimes  changed  into  the  diinlia 

of  a  butterfly,  sometimes  into  a  fly-case.     Jiiiy. 

A'uRicLE.  If.  J.  [auricula^  Lat.] 

J.  The  external  ear,  of  that  part  of  the  ear 

which  is  prominent  from  the  head. 
a.  Two  appendages  of  the  heart ;  beihg 
two  muscular  caps,  covering  the  two 
ventricles  thereof;  thus  called  from  the 
reseniblance  they  bear  to  the  external 
car.  They  move  regularly  like  the 
heart,  only  in  an  inverted  order ;  their 
systole  corresponding  to  the  diastole  of 
the  heart.  Chambers, 

Blood  should  he  ready  to  join  with  the  chyle, 
before  it  reaches  the  ri^t  <2jrri«^  of  the  heart. 

Jtay. 

AuRi'cuLA.  n.  J.  See  Bears  Ear.   A 

flower. 
AuRi'cuLAR.  oiij.  [from  attrUulOf  Lat. 

the  car.] 
1.  Within  the  sense  or  reach  of  hearing. 
You  shall  hear  us  confer,  and  by  an  auricular 
amirance  have  your  satisfaction.    ,  Shahptart, 
a.  Secret ;  told  in  the  ear  j  as,  auricular 

confession. 
3.  Traditional ;  known  by  report. 

The  akhymists  call  in  many  varieties  out  of 

astrology,  auritular  traditions,  and  feigned  tecti- 

monies.  Baeom. 

AuRi'cuLARLY.iZi/v.  [from  auricular.'] 

In  a  secret  manner. 

These  will  soon  confess,  and  that  not  aurieu' 
Urlyt  but  in  a  loud  and  audible  voice. 

Decay  of  Piety^ 

AuRi'PEROus.  adj.  iaurifcr^  Lat.J  That 
produces  gold. 
Rocks  rich  in  gems,  and  mountains  bi^  «rith 
mines, 
Whence  many  a  burstmg  stream  auriferous  plays. 

TbomsM. 
AvRiG  ACTION.  If./,  [auriga^  Lat]  The  act 
or  practice  of  driving  carriages.     Diet* 
AuRiriGM£^NTUM.   Sec  Orpimbnt. 

z.  A  species  of  croiyfoot. 
9.  The  goddess  that  opens  the  gates  of 
daf;  poetically,  the  morning. 

Aurora  ^eds 
On  ladns'  smiling  banks  the  rosy  shower. 

AUR(yRA  Borea/tj.  [Lat.]  Light  stream- 

iog  in  the  night  from  the  north. 
^'URUM  Fuiminam,  ['Lax.']  A  prcpara- 
txon  made  by  dissolving  gold  in  aqua 
regia,  and  precipitating  it  with  salt  of 
tartar ;  whence  a  very  small  quantity  of 
it  becomes  capable,  by  a  moderate  heat, 
of  ^viog  a  report  like  that  of  a  pistol. 

^iincj, 
Bomt  amrwrn  JulmiMOMM  the  £ibrick  shook. 

Gartkn 

AuscuLT ACTION.  ji.  j.   [from  ausc'MtOj 
Lat.]  A  hearkening  or  listening  to.  JXict, 

A1JSPICE.  «.  /.  [auj^cium^  Lat.l 

I.  The  omens  of  any  future  undertaking 
drawn  from  birds. 

%,  Protection  ;  favour  shown. 

Great  fiohcr  Mars,  and  greater  Jore, 
By  whoee  high  atu^itt  Rome  hath  stood 
$0  long r  /     BtH  Jommu 

rouL 
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3*  Influence  ;  good  derived  to  others  fron^ 
the  piety  of  their  patron. 

But  so  may  h^  live  long,  that  town  to  sway. 
Which  by  his  auspice  tliey  will  nobler  make, 
As  he  will  hatch  their  ashes  by  his  ktay.  Drydeiu 
Auspi'ciAL.   adj.  [from  aujpice.}    Re- 
lating to  pro^nosticks^ 
Auspi'cious.  adj,  [from  auspiceJ] 
z.  Having  omens  of  success. 

You  are  now  with  happy  and  amsfieins  be* 
ginnings,  forming  a  nkxlel  of  a  christian  charity^ 

Sprat, 

%.  Prosperous ;  fortunate  :  applied  to  per- 
sons. 

Auspicious  chief!  thy  race,  in  times  to  come. 
Shall  spread  the  conquests  of  imperial  Rome. 

DrydnU 

3.  Favourable  ;  kind  ;  propitious :  applied 
to  persons,  or  actions. 

Fortune  play  upon  thy  prospVous  helni, 
As  thy  auspicious  mistress !  Sbakspeare* 

4.  Lucky  ;  happy  :  ai  >iied  to  tliines. 

rifdeHversU. 
And  promise  you  calm  ie^t  auspicious  gales* 
And  sails  expeditious.       Shakspeart*s  Tempests 

A  pure,  an  active,  an  auspicious  i^gme. 
And  bright  as  heav*n,  irom  whence  the  Messing 
came.  Roscommon. 

Two  battles  your  asfspicioutcwae  has  won ; 
Thy  sword  can  perfect  what  it  has  begun. 

iryden. 

Avsfi'ciou SLY.  adv.  [from  auspicitnuJl 
Happily  ;  prosperously ;  with  prosper- 
ous omens. 
Auspi'ciousNF.ss.  n.s.  [from  auspiciotu.l 

Prosperity ;  promise  of  happiness. 
AUSTR'RE.  adj,  iaujtcnut  Lat.] 
z.  Severe ;  harsh  ;  rigid. 

When  men  represent  the  divine  nature  as  aa 
Muter*  and  rigorous  master,  always  lifting  up  hit 
hand  to  take  vengeance,  such  conceptions  must 
unavoidably  raise  terror.  Rogers. 

Austere  Saturnius,  say 
From  whence  this  wrath  ?  or  who  cootrouls  thj»^ 
sway  ?  ^*^- 

a.  Sour  of  taste  ;  harsh. 

Th*  austere  and  ponderous  juices  they  sublime* 
Make  them  ascend  the  porous  soil,  and  climb  ' 
The  orange  tree,  the  citron,  and  the  lime. 

BlachmOTH 

Austere  winest  diluted  with  water,  cool  more. 

than  water  al«ne,  and  at  the  same  time  do  not 

relax.  Arbutbnot  on  Aliments. 

Auste'rely.  adv.  [from  aujt^re.']   Se- 
verely; rigidly. 

Ah !  Luciana,  did  fie  tempt  thee  so  ? 
Might'st  thou  perceive,  austerely  in  his  eye. 
That  he  did  plead  in  earnest  \  Sbaispeart, 

I  Hypocrites  austerely  talk 

Of  purity,  and  place,  and  innocence.  Par»  Lost», 
Auste'reness.  «.  J.  [from  austere.'] 

1.  Severity;  strictness;  rigour. 

My  unsoil'd  name,  th'  austerea^ss  of  my  life, 
May  vouch  against  you;  and  m)r  place  i' th' statt 
Win  so  your  accusation  overweign.  Sbaktpeare^ 
.  If  an  mdiflferent  and  unridiculous  object  couldL' 
draw  this  austereness  into  a  smile,  he  hardly  could^ 
resist  the  proper  motives  thereof.  JSrovt^ 

2.  Roughness  in  taste. 
Auste'rity.  n,  J.  [from  atutere."]  *• 
I.  Severity ;  mortified,  life  ;  strictness* 

Now,  Marcus  Cato,  our  new  consul's  spv,  >■ 

What  is  your  sour  au»t*rity  wst  t'  explore  f     . 

Be.r,  JoKton. 

ft 
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UTiat  to$  thit  snaky-Iicaded  Gorgrfi  shield 
That  wise  Mincjva  wore,  unconquer'd  virgin, 
therewith  she  frcct'd  her  foes  to  congeal'd 

srDnc, 
But  rigid  looks  of  chaste  austfriiyy 
And  noble  grace,  that  dash'd  brute  violence 
With  sudden  adoration  and  blank  awe  ^  Miitom» 

Tills  prince  kept  the  government,  and  yet 
lived  in  this  convent  with  all  the  xigour  and  ««- 
fier'Uy  of  a  capuchiu.  AddisM, 

a.  Cruelty  ;  harsh  discipline. 

Let  not  austerity  breed  servile  fear ; 
No  wanton  sound'^ofifend  her  virgin  ear.  Rtcom. 
A'u  s T  R  A  L  adj.  latatraJ/jfLat.]  Southern } 

tZSy  the  austral  signs. 
To  A'l' 8TRALIZE.  «i;.if.  [ffom  atuttr^  the 
south  wind,  Lat.]    To  tend  toward  the 
south. 

Steel  and  good  iron  discover  a  verticity,  or 
polar  faculty  ;  whereby  they  do  sepcentriate  at 
one  extreme,  and  australlze  at  another. 

Bnnvn*  Vulgar  Errmtrt, 
A'usTKiHE.aJj.  [from  atutrintUf  Lat.] 

Southern;  southemly. 
AuTi^l^VTICAL.  adj,  [from  authtnthiJ] 
Not  fictitious  ;  being  what  it  seems. 

Of  statutes  made  before  time  of  memory,  we 
have  ao  autbaUkal  records,  but  only  transcripts. 

HaU. 
Authe'nticalxy.  ad*v.  [from  autbtnti" 
eal."]  After  an  authentick  manner;  with 
all  the  circumstances  requisite  to  pro- 
cure authority. 

This  point  is  dubious,  and  not  vet  autbeHtU'ally 
decided.  JBnnvHs  rulgar  Errourt. 

Conscience  never  commands  or  forbids  any 
thing  autbentically^  but  there  is  some  law  of  God 
whicn  commands  or  forbids  it  first.  '  Stitb, 

AuTHE^NTiCALNEss.  ff.j,  [from  autben* 
fical.]  The  quality  of  being  authentick; 
genuineness ;  authority. 

Nothing  can  be  more  pleasant  than  to  see  vir- 
tuosos about  a  cabinet  ot  medals,  descanting  up- 
on the  value,  rarity,  and  autbtntiealnest  of  the 
several  pieces.  Adduon, 

AuTHfcNTi'ciTY.  «.  J.  [from  autBent/cA.] 
Authority ;  genuineijcss ;  the  being  au- 
thentick. 
AUTHlE'NTICK.  adj\  [authenticus,  Lat.] 
That  has  everything  requisite  to  give  it 
authority^   as,  an  authentick  register. 
It  is  used  in  opposition  to  any  thing  by 
which  authority  is  destroyed,  as  autben" 
tickj  not  counterfeit.    It  is  never  used  of 
persons.    Genuine  ;  not  fictitious. 
Thou  art  wont  his  ^reat  autbeniick  will 
Interpreter  through  highest  heav'n  to  bring. 

Miltotu 
She  joy*d  th'  autbeatid  news  to  hear. 
Of  what  she  guessM  before  with  jealous  fear. 

Cov;ley» 

But  censure 's  to  be  understood 

The  autbentUi  mark  of  the  elect. 

The  pubUck  stamp  heav'n  sets  on  all  that 's  great 

^  and  good.  Swfi, 

Au  TH  E^\'  T I  c  K  L  Y .  ad'vSJtom  authentick,] 

After  an  authentick  manitter. 
Authu'ntickness.  ».  J.  [from  authen* 

tick^  The  same  with  autbenticitj* 
AUTHOR,  a.  s.  {auctor^  Lat.] 
\.  The  first  beginner   or  mover  of  any 
thing ;  he  to  whom  any  thing  owes  its 
origtnaL 
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Thar  law,  the  aaOtbor  and  ob<er%'er  whcrerfu 
one  only  God  to  be  blessed  for  ever.     Ht»ktr, 

The  afitbor  of  that  which  causeth  another  thing 
to  he,  is  amtbor  of  that  thing  also  which  thereby 
is  caused.  BtfAiit* 

I II  never 
Be  such  a  gosling  to  obey  instinct ;  but  stand 
As  if  a  man  was  autb^r  of  himself, 
'  And  knew  no  other  kin.  Sbahpearc**  Ctridant, 

Thou  art  mv  father,  thou  my  autb^r^  thou 
My  bein^  gav  st  me ;  whom  should  I  obey 
But  thee?  Miltomt  ParaJue  Lut» 

But  Faunu«  came^firom  Picus,  Picurdrew 
His  birth  from  Saturn,  if  records  be  true. 
Thus  king  Latinus,  in  the  third  degree. 
Had  Saturn  autbor  of  his  family.  Dtyden, 

If  the  worship  of  false  gods  had  not  blinded 
the  heathen,  instead  of  teaching  to  worshio  the 
•  sun,  and  dead  heroes,  they  wonMhavetaugnt  us 
to  worship  our  true  Autbor  and  benefactor,  ai 
their  ancestors  did  under  the  government  ^ 
Noah  and  his  sons,  before  they  corrupted  them- 
selves. KeWt9K. 

a.  The  efficient ;  he  that  effects  or  pro? 
duces  any  thing. 

That  which  is  the  strength  of  their  amhy, 

shall  prove  the  immediate  autb*r  of  their  tari* 

ance.  Sbahfesm 

Now  while  the  tortured  savi«e  turns  around, 

And  flings  about  his  foam,  impatient  of  thi 

wound ; 
The  wound's  great  autbor  dose  at  hand  provokes 
His  rage.  Drydeni Fehh. 

From  his  loins 
New  autboTT  of  dissension  spring ;  from  him 
Two  branches,  that  in  hosting  long  contend 
For  sovVeign  sway.  Pbilfpt, 

3.  The  first  writer  of  any  thing;  distinct 
fix)m  the  tramlator  or  compiler. 

To  stand  upon  every  p<xnt  in  particulars,^ 
longeth  the  first  autbor  eH  the  story.2  Macttka. 

An  autbar  has  the  choice  of  his  own  thoughts 
and  words,  which  a  translator  has  not.'  Dry«* 

4.  A  writer  in  general. 

Yet  their  ovi'n  autlwi  faithfully  affirm 
That  the  land  Salike  lies  in  Germany.  Sbahf^ 
Avr  H  o'r  I T  A  T I V  E.  adj,  [from  authority*] 

1.  Having  due  authority. 

2.  Having  an  air  of  authonty ;  positive. 

I  dare  not  eive  them  the  mutienUtive  thle  of 

aphorisms,  which  yet  may  make  a  reasonahk 

moral  prognostick.  ATatf**. 

The  mock  autboritativ^  maimer  of  the  one, 

and  the  insipid  mirth  of  the  other.  SveiJ^iSxam 

Autho'ritatively.  ad'v.lhomuutbo- 

ritative.l 
I.  In  an  authoritative  manner ;  with  % 

show  of  authority. 
a.  With  due  authority. 

No  law  foreign  binds  in  England,  till  it  be  re- 
ceived, and  autboritatively  exigrafted,  into  the 
law  of  England.  /Td/r. 

AUTHO'RITATIVENESS.  W.  j.  (from  tUr 

thoritative.']    An  acting  by  authority  ( 
authoritative  appeafancc.  Di(t> 

Autho'rity.  «.j.  [auctoritas^  Lat] 

X.  Legal  power. 

_,.  .,-  ,.  Idle  old  man. 
That  stUl  would  manage  those  tudUritSet 
That  he  hath  given  away !  Sbaisp.  Xiv  Lear. 
Adam  s  sovereignly,  that  by  virtue  <tf  beine 
proprietor  of  the  whole  world,  he  had  any  awth^ 
rity  over  men,  could  not  have  been  inherited  by 
any  of  his  children.    ,  Xk^a 

a*  Influence ;  credit. 

Power  arising  firom  strength,  i<ahnysia  thosT 
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that  are  {pvtfnie<i,/who  arc  many:  but  authority 
arising  from  opinion,^  is  in  those  that  govern, 
^ho  aip  few.'  Tem^U, 

The  woods  are  fitter  to  give  rules  than  cities, 
where  those  that  call  themselves  civil  and  ra- 
tional, go  out  of  their  way  by  the  authority  of 
example.  '  La£ke% 

3»  Power ;  rule. 

}  know,  my  lord. 

If  law,  authority y  and  pow'r  deny  not> 

It  will  go  bard  with  poor  Antonio.         Shahp, 

But  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach,  nor  to 

usurp  authority  over  the  man, but  to  be  in  silence. 

-^  1  Timcthy. 

4*  Support ;  justification  ; 'countenance. 
Dost  thou  expect  th*  authority  of  their  voices^ 
Whose  silent  wills  condemn  thee  ?  Ben  Jonson. 
5.  Testimony. 

Something  I  have  heard  of  this,  which  I  would 
be  gladtolind  by  so  r.yeetaD  authority  confirmed. 

Siii/tty. 

We  use  authorities  in  things  that  need  not, 

and  introduce  the  testimony*  of  ancient  writers, 

to  confirm  things  evidently  believed.      Bre^vn, 

Having  been  so  hardy  as  to  undertake  a  • 
charee  against  the  philosophy  of  the  schools*  I 
was  uable  to  have  been  overborne  by  a  torrent 
of  authorities,  Glan'ville's  Scepsis. 

i.  Weight  of  testimony  J  credibility;  co- 
gency of  evidence. 

They  consider  the  main  consent  of  all  the 
churches  in  the  whole  world,  witnessing  tlie  sa- 
cred authority  of  scriptures,  ever  sithcnce  the 
fint  publication  thereof,  even  till  this  present 
day  and  hour.  aooker, 

Au T  H  o  lu  2  a't I o  N. «.  i .  [from  atxt&orize.] 
Establishment  by  authority. 

The  obligation  of  laws  arises  not  from  their 
matter,  but  from  their  admission  and  reception, 
and  authorisation  in  this  kingdom.  Hale, 

To  Au'rHORizE.  *v.  a.  [autoristry  Fr.] 
X.  To  give  authority^  to  any  person. 

MsSdng  herself  an  impudent  suitor,  authorize 
iag  herseff  Very  much,  with  making  us  see  that 
au favour  and  power  deoendedupon  her.  Sidney* 

Deaf  to  comjdaints,  tney  watt  upon  the  ill, 
Till  some  nfe  crisis  authorize  their  skill  DryJen, 
ft.  To  make  any  thine  legal. 

Yourself  first  made  that  title  which  I  claim, 
First  bid  me  love,  and  authoriz*d  my  6ame. 

Dryden. 
I  have  nothing  farther  to  denre, 
£ut  Sattcho's  leave  to  authorize  our  marriage. 

Dryden, 

To 'have  countenanced  in  him  irregularity, 

««Dd  disobedience  to  that  light  which  lie  had, 

would  have  been,  to  have  authorized  disorder/ 

confusion,  and  wickedness,  in  hitf  creatures. 

Le^ie. 

3.  To  establish  any  thing  by  authority. 

Lawfid  it  is  to  devise  any  ceremony,  and  to 
ytmthorize  any  kind  of  regiment,  no  special  com-^ 
maodment  being  thereby  violated.  Hooker. 

Those  forms  are  best  which  have  been  longest  ' 
receivedanda«l^riz«</ina  nation  by  custom  and 
use.-  ,   Temple, 

4.  To  jurtify :  to  prore  a  thing  to  be  right. 

All  virtue  Ues  in  a  power  of  denying  our  own 
desires,  where  reason  does  not  authorize  them. 

Luke. 

«-  To  give  credit  to  any  person  or  thing. 

*      Awwgh  their  intention  be  sincere,  yet  doth 

it  ooterioualy  strengthen  vulgar  errour,  and  au- 

jAorimt  opinions  injurious  unto  truth.     Bro-wst, 

Re  a  person  in  vogue  with  the  multitude,  he 

|A«n  4asifm%t  any  nooscu^i  and  make  i&cobe- 
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rMt  stuBT,  seasoned  with  twang  and  tautblogf, 

pass  for  rhetorick.  S^utb^ 

AUTO'CRASY.     ».    J.      [ftUTOxeaWt,     frOHl 

aW^  self,  and  x.;«t^,  power.]     Inde* 

pendent  power ;  supremacy.         Diet* 

Autogra'phical.  adj,  (from  atitogra* 

/^.]  Of  one's  own  writing.  Diet. 

AuTO'GRAPHY.    «.   4.    [f'Jjroysa^JOti,    frOOl 

rtvra;,  and  >f'e9w»  to  write.]  A  particular* 

person's  own  writing ;  or  the  original  of 

a  treatise,  in  opposition  to  a  copy. 

Au  T  o  M  a''t  1  c  a  L .  adj,  [from  automaton,] 

Belonging  to  an  automaton ;  having  the 

power  of  moving  itself. 

AuTo'MATON.  «.  J.  lajTOfAftTov.]   In  the 

plural,  automata.    A  machine  that  hath 

the  power  of  motion  within  itself,  and 

which   stands  in  need  of  no  foreign 

assistance.  ^»cy» 

For  it  is  greater  to  understand  the  art  wnereby 

the  Almighty  gwerns  the  motions  of  the  great 

automatoPt  than  to  have  learned  the  intrigue*  of 

policy.  Clanviiie*s  Scepsis, 

The  particular  circumstances  for  which  tho 

automata  of  tiiis  kind  are  most,  eminent,  niay  be 

reduced  to  four.  Witkins,  . 

Auto'matous    adj.  [from  atttomaion.l 

Having  in  itself  the  power  of  motion. 

Clocks,  or  automatous  organs,  whereby  wo 

distinguish  of  time,  have  ^no  mention  in  ancient 

writers.  Brorwn*s  Vulgar  Brrours, 

Au T  o^N  o  M  Y .  «.  J.  [  o '^Tovop.'a.]  The  living 

according  to  one's  mind  and  prescription.  . 

Diet* 
A'uTOPSY.  ».  J.  [avToJ-ia.]    Oc u I ar  de- 
monstration ;  seeing  a  thing  one's  self.      \ 

9uincy. 
In  those  that  have  forkea  tails,  autopsy  con- 
vinceth  us,  that  it  hath  this  use.  Hay  on  Creation, 
AuTp'pTiCAL.  adj.  [from  atitofsj.']  Per- 
ceived by  one's  own  eyes. 
AuTo'pTiCALLY.  adv,  [from  autoptical. \ 
By  means  of  one's  own  eyes. 

Were  this  true,  it  would  autoptically  silence 
that  dispute.  Brown. 

That  the  galaxy  is  a  meteor,  was  the  account 
of  Aristotle ;  but  the  telescope  hath  autoptically 
I  confuted  it :  and  he,  who  is  not  Pyrrhoiiiaa 
enough  to  the  disbelief  of  his  senses,  may  see 
that  it  is  no  exhalation.  Gianville*j  Sarpsis, 
A'uTUMN. «.  J,  [autumnusy  Lat.]  The  bea- 
8on  of  the  year  between  summer  and 
winter,  beginning  astronomically  at  the  , 
equinox,  and  ending  at  the  solstice ;  po- 
pularly, autumn  comprises  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October. 

For  I  V.  ill  board  her,  though  Ac  chide  as  lou4 
As  tliunder,  when  the  douds  in  autumn  crack.  ^ 

Sbaitpeartk 
I  would  not  be  over  confident,  till  he  hath  . 
passed  a  spring  or  autumn.     IVisemans  Surgery, 

The  starving  brood. 
Void  of  sufficient  sustenance,  will  yield 
A  slender  autumn.  Philips. 

Autumn  nodding  o*cr  the  yellow  plain, 
,  Comes  jovial  on.'  Thomson, 

Auil'mnal.  adj.  [from  autumn,'}  Be- 
longing to  autumn ;  produced  in  au- 
tumn. 

No  spring  or  summer's  beauty  hath  stfch  pace. 
As  1  have  seen  in  one  amtumsud  face.      Jj^^nu 
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Thou  shalt  not  long 
Rule  in  the  clouds;  like  an  dutumnal  star, 
Or  .lightning,  thou  shah  falL  MilUn* 

Bmd  now  up  your  autumnal  flowers,  to  prevent 
sudden  gusts,  which  will  prostrate  alL     Evelyn, 
Not  the  fair  fruit  that  on  yon  branches  glows 
With  that  ripe  red  th*  autumfuU  sun  bestows. 

Pope, 

Avu'lsion.«.  J.  [avuljioy  Lat.]Thcact 
of  pulling  one  thing  from  another. 

Snare  not  the  little  offsprings  if  they  grow 
Reaundant :  but  the  thronging  clusters  thin 
B^  kind  avulsieir.  PLilifie. 

The  pressure  of  any  ambient  fluid  can  be  no 
intelligible  cause  of  tiie  cohesion  of  matter; 
though  )uch  a  pressure  may  hinder  the  avulsion 
<)f  two  polished  superficies  one  from  anotlier,  in 
a  line  perpendicular  to  them.  I*ocke, 

AUXE'SIS.  «.  J.  [Latin.]  An  increasing  ; 
*in  exoriiation,  whcn,,for  amplification, 
a  more  grave  and  magnificent  word  is 
jju t  instead  of  the  proper  *word.  Smith, 
Auxj'liar.  )  n.s.[frQmaitxUiumy  Lat] 
Auxi'LiARY-i  Helper;  assistant;  con- 
federate. 

In  the  strength  of  that  power,  he  might,  with- 
out the  auKiliaries  of  any  turther  i^ifluence,  have 
detbrmuied  his  will  to  a  full  choice  of  God. 

.  South, 
\  There  are,}ndecd,asort  of  underlingatfjct/MrrVx 
to  the  diflSculty  of  a  work,  called  commenutors 
and  criticks.  .    Pope. 

A  L'  X  I'L  I A  R .    7  adj.  [from  auxiliumj  Lat.] 
A  u  X  i'l  1 AR  y.  i  Assistant ;  helping ;  con- 
federate. 

Tlic  eiant  brood, 

That  fought  at  Thebc?  and  Ilium,  on  each  side 

Mix'd  v^iXhauxUiar  gods.  Milton  s  Paradise Loti, 

ITieir  tractates  are  litde  auxiliary  unto  ours» 

nof  aflord  us  any  light  todetenebrate  this  truth. 

Broxvns  Vulgar  Errours* 

There  is  not  the  smallest  capillary  vein  but  it 

is  ptc.<ent  with,  uid auxiliary  to  it,  according  to 

its  use.  ^  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind, 

Nor  from  his  patrimonial  beav'n  alone 
Is  Jove  content  to  [*)ur  his  vengeance  down ; 
Aid  from  his  brother  of  the  seas  he  craves. 
To  help  him  with  auxiliary  waves.        Dry^em, 
Au xiLiARY  Ferb.    A  verb  that  helps  to 
conjugate  other  verbs. 

In  almost  all  languages,  some  of  the  common- 
est nouns  and  verbs  have  many  irregularities; 
such  are  the  common  auxUiary  vecbs)^  to  he  and 
to  Lu'Oe^  to  Jo  and  U  be  done,  &c.  IVatts. 

Au  XI  LI  ACTION,  n,  /.   [from  auxiltatus^ 

Lat.l    Help  ;  aid ;  succour.  Diet. 

To  Aw 'a  IT.  *v.  a,  [from  a  and  *wait.    Sec 

Wait.] 
1.  To  expect ;  to  wait  for. 

Even  as, the  wretch  condemnM  to  lose  his  liiie 
.Axvaits  the  falling  of  the  murd'ring  knife. 

I^aitfaM. 
Betwht  the  lockv  pillars  Gabriel  sat, 
Chi^  of  th'  angcUck  guards,  awaiting  night;  . 

d.  To  attend ;  to  be  in  store  for. 

To  shew  (hee  what  reward 
Av/aitsihe  goad;  the  rest,  what  punishment. 

Milton. 
Unless  his  wrath  be  appeased,  an  eternity  of 
torments  atvaits  the  objects  of  lus  displeasure* 
'  Jaegers. 

Aw  a'it.  If.  /4  [from  the  verb.]   Ambush. 
Sec  WAIT. 
And  tettt  mishap  tHe  inost  bliis  alter  may : 
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For  thousand  perils  lie  in  dose  await 
About  as  daily,  to  work  our  decay.        Spes^tt,! 
To  Awa'k  t.  v,  '*.  [peccian,  Sax.  Toa^ufokg 
has  the  preterit  a^ivokf,  or,  as  we  novr 
more  commonly  speak,  atwaked.'] 
z.  To  rouse  out  of  sleep. 

Take  heed, 
How  you  trwake  our  sleeping  sword  of  war. 

Sbaksfeart. 
Our  friend  I>azarus  sleepeth ;  but  I  g«  that  I 
may  awaJke  him  but  of  sleep.  JoLu^ 

a.  To  raise  frpm  any  state  resembling 
sleep- 
Hark,  hark,  the  horrid  sound 
Has  rais'd  up  his  head 
As  awaked  tra^  the  dead. 
And  amaz'd  he  stares  around.        Drydfttm 
3.  To  put  into  new  action. 

The  spark  of  noble  courage  now  awake, 
And  strive  your  excellent  seUf  to  exceL  F.  Queen  . 
To  AwA^KE.  V.  n.  To  break  from  sleep  ; 
to  cease  to  sleep. 

Alack,  I  am  afraid  they  have  awaked. 
And  *t  is  not  done.  .        Sbakspeare's  Maeketf>^ 
I  awaked  up  last  of  aU,  as  one  that  gathereth 
after  the  grape-gatherers.]  Ecclxj^ 

A vv  a'k  e  .  adj.  [from  the  verb.]    Not  be- 
ing asleep ;  not  sleeping. 

Imagination  is  like  to  work  better  upon  sleep* 

ing  men,  than  men  awake.  Bat^m. 

Cares  shall  not  keep  him  on  the  throne  awaJte, 

Nor  break  the  golden  slumbers  he  would  take. 

Drydem. 

To  Awa'kew.  v.  a.  and  v.  «.  The  same 
with  awake. 

Awake  Argantyr,  Hervor  the  only  daughter 
Of  thee  and  Suafu  doth  awaken  thee.     liickas. 

The  fair 
Repairs  her  smiles,  awakens  er'ry  grace. 
And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  face.  ^«^ 
To  AwA'RD.  V.  a.  [derived  by  Sii/tner^ 
somewhat  improbably,  from  peafib,  Sax. 
toward.]  To  adjudge ;  to  give  any  thing^ 
by  a  judicial  sentence. 

A  pound  of  that  same  merchant's  flesh  is  thine; 
The  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it. 

Shakspa^rw. 

It  advances  that  grand  business,  and  according 

to  which  their  eternity  hereafter  will  be  awarded. 

Decay  if  Piety, 

A  church  which  allows  salvation  to  none  with* 

out  it,  nor  awards  damnation  to  almost  Imy 

Satisfaction  for  every  affront  cannot  be  aw^ard^ 
ed  by  stated  lawsb  Collier  on  Dueli^^ 

To  Awa'rd.  nf.  n.  To  judge  ;  to  deter- 
mine. 

Th'  ynw'ise  award  to  lodge  it  in  the  tow'rs. 
An  ofPring  sacred.  Pob/s  Odyssrm, 

Awa'rd.  17.  J.  [from  the  verb.]    Judg. 
ment :  sentence  ;  determination. 

Now  near  th*  award;  and  happy  may  it  prove 
To  her,  and  him  who  best  deserves  her  love. 

Affection  bribes  the  judgment,  and  we  cannoc 


expect  an  equitable  award,  where  the  judge 
made  a  party,  Glanvi/ 

To  urge  the  foe. 


rtttstviijg.. 


Prompted  Wl)rmd  revenge  and  wild  despair. 
Were  to  refuse  A*  awards  of  Providence,  ^^u:*. 
Awa're.  adv,  [from  a^  and  wtfrr  an  old 
word  for  cautious  /  it  is  however,  per- 
haps, ^li^djectiw;  ^epapian.  Sax.]  Ex- 
cited to  caution  ;  vigflant  i  in  a  8t  ite  oT 
alarm ;  aUentiTe. 


AWE 

.  Zrt  I  was  awarg,  I  had  Uft  myself  notKiog 
^t  the  name  of  a  king.  SielMey, 

Ere  SOI  row  was  mioare^  they  made  his  thoughts 
bcax  away  something  else  besides  his  own  sorrow. 
Suln€y*s  Arcadia^ 
Temptations  of  prosperity  insinuate  them- 
selves ;  so  that  we  are  but  little  aware  of  them, 
and  less  able  to  withstand  them.        Aturbury. 
To  Awa're.  i;.  w.  To  beware;  to  be 
cautious. 

So  warn'd  he  them  axvare  themselves ;  aad 
lastant,  without  disturb,  they  took  alarm. 

MiU^nt  Paradise  Loet. 

This  passage  is  by  others  understood 
thus:  He  warned  those*  who  were 
aware  themselves. 

Awa'y.  ad'v.  [apej,  Saxon.] 

%,  In  a  state  of  absence ; 
ticular  place 


not  m  any  par- 


They  could  make 

Love  to  your  dress,  although  your  face  were 

avfay,  Bern  JtntM^s  Catalime, 

It  is  impossible  to  know  properties  that  are  so 

annexed  to  it,  tthat  any  of  tnem  being  a-ufay,  that 

essence  is  not  there.  LocJte. 

ft.  From  any  place  or  person. 

J  have  a  pain  upon  my  forehead  here^ 
—Why  that 's  with  watching ;  't  will  away  again* 

Sbakspeare, 

When  the  fowls  came  down  upon  the  carcases, 

Abraham  dj;ove  them  atvay  again.  Geneeis, 

Would  you  youth  and  beauty  stay, 
Love  hath  wings,  and  will  away,  IValler. 

Summer  suns  roU  unpercelv  d  away,     Popt, 
-3.  L^t  us  go. 

Away,  old  m.nn;  dve  me  thy  hand ;  Mway: 
King  Lear  hath  lost,  he  and  his  daughter  ta'en ; 
Give  roe  thy  hand.  Come  on.  Shaktp,  KingLeqr, 

4.  Begone. 

Aim,  and  glister  like  the  god  of  war. 
When  ne  intendeth  to  become  the  field.  Shah, 

I  'U  to  the  woods  among  the  happier  brutes : 
Come,  let  *s  away;  hark,  the  shrUl  horn  re- 
sounds.      Smith* t  Pbetdra  and  Hippolitus. 
Away,  you  flatt*rer ! 
Nor  charge  his  gen*rous  meaning.  Horve'tJ.  SB. 

5.  Out  of  one's  own  hands;  iuto  the  power 
of  something  else. 

It  concerns  every  man,  who  will  not  triito 
sway  bis  soul,  and  iooi  himself  into  irrecoverable 
misery,  to  enquire  into  these  matters.  Till^tsM, 

6.  It  is  often  used  with  a  verb ;  as,  to  4rink 
away  an  estate  ;  to  i/i/e  a<nuiy  sl  manor ; 
that  is,  to  drink  or  idle  till  ai)  estate  or"* 
manor  is  gone. 

He/AiyVh|slifeAf»0^»    \  Pvpf. 

7.  On  the  way ;  on  the  road :  perhaps  this 
is  the  original  import  of  the  following 
phrase : 

Sir  Valentine,  whither  away  so  £ut  ?  Shahp. 
t.  Perhaps  the  phrase,  he  cannot  away 
4t;//i&,  may  mean,  be  cannot  trofuclwitb  $ 
be  cannot  hear  the  company  of. 

She  never  could  away  «r/l^me^— Never,  ne- 
ver: she  would  jUways  ^y,  sb^  (ould  not  abide 
roaster  Shallow.  Shmkepeare* 

9.  Avoay  with.  Throw  away ;  take  away. 
If  you  dare  think  of  deserving  our  charms, 
A'^»ay  with  your  sheephooks,  and  take  to  your 
arms.  Dryden. 

AWE.  ».i«  [eje,  03a,  Saxon.]  Reverential 
ftrar;  reverence. 

They  all  be  brought  up  idly,  without  awe  of 
pwentSfWithout  precepts  of  masters,  and  without 
fiar  of  eflTcnce.  Spenufs  StaU  of  Ireland, 
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This  thought  fixed  upon  him  who  is  only  to  be 
feared,  God :  and  vet  with  a  lilial  fear,  which  at 
the  same  time  bora  fears  and  loves.  It  wz&atve 
without  amazement,  and  dread  without  distrac- 
tion. Scutb, 
What  is  the  proper  awe  and  fear,  whi^h  is 
due  from  roan  to  God  ?  Rogers, 
To  Awe.  'v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  strike 
with  reverence,  or  fear ;  to  keep  in  sub- 
jection. 

If  you  will  work  on  any  man,  you  must  either 
know  his  nature  and  fasliuns,  and  so  lead  him  ; 
or  his  ends,  and  so  persuade  him ;  or  hii  weak- 
nesses and  disadvantages,  and  &o  awe  him ;  or 
those  that  have  interest  in  him,  and  so  go^eIIl 
him.  '  Bacon. 

Why  then  was  this  forbid  ?  Why,  but  to  awef 
Why,  but  to  keep  you  low  and  ignorant. 
His  worshippers  r  Alilten. 

Heav'n  that  hath  plac'd  this  island  to  give  law, 
To  balance  Europe,  and  her  states  to  awe, 

IValler. 
The  rods  and  axes  of  princes,  and  tlieir  depu- 
ties, ma^  awe  many  in^>  obedience ;  but  the 
fame"  of  their  goodness,  justice,  and  other  vir- 
tues, will  work  on  more;  Atterbury, 
A'w  L  B  A  N  o .  17.  /.  [from  awe  and  bar.d.'\  A    . 

check.  2)/f/. 

A'wFUU  aJj.  [from  awe  andfu/i.'] 
X.  That  stiikes  with  awe,  or  fills  with  re- 
verence 

So  oei/tf/thac  with  honour  thou  may'st  love 
Thy  mate ;  who  sees,  when  thou  art  seen  least 
wise.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost^ 

I  approach  thee  thus,  and  gaze 
Insatiate ;  1  thus  single ;  nor  have  fearM 
Thy  awful  brew,  more  artful  thus  retir'd, 
Pairest  rcsemblaoce  of  Uiy  Maker  fair!  Milton, 
a.  Worshipful ;  in  authority ;  invested  with 
dignity.    This  sense  is  obsolete. 

Know,  then,  that  tome  of  us  are  gentlemen. 
Such  as  the  fury  of  ungovern'd  youth 
Thrust  from  the  company  of  awful  men.  Shaks^ 
'3.  Struck  with  awe ;  timorous ;  scrupu- 
lous.   This  sepsc  occurs  but  rarely.^ 

It  is  not  nature  and  strict  reason,  but  a  weak 
and  awful  reverence  for  aiitiL]uity,  and  thbvogue 
of  fallible  men.  Watis^ 

A'w FULLY,  ad'v.  [from  awful."]  In  a  re- 
verential manner. 

^  It  will  concern  a  man  to  treat  this  great  §rin« 

ciple  awfully  and  warily,  by  still  observing  what 

it  commands,  but  especially  what  it  forbids.    ^ 

,  Souths 

A'w FU L N  ESS .  ff.  /.  [from  awful.] 
I.  The  quality  of  striking  with  awe;  so- 
lemnity. 

These  objects  naturally  raise  seriousness ;  and 
night  heightens  the  awfulness  of  the  fUicc,  and 
pours  out  her  supernumerary  horrours  upon 
every  thing.  Adilison. 

a-  The  state  of  being  struck  witli  awe : 
little  used. 

An  help  to  prayer,  producing  in  us  reverence 
apd  awfuUe**  to  the  divine  majesty  of  God. 

Taylor* s  Rule  of  living  holy. 

To  Awha'pe.  v.  a,  [This  word  I  have 
met  with  only  in  Sfenjer^  nor  can  I  dis- 

^  cover  whence  it  is  derived ;  but  imagine, 
that  the  Teutonic  language  hcid  an- 
ciently wapcn^  to  strikcj  or  some  such 
ivord,  from  which  weapons^  or  offensive 
arms,  took  their  denomination.]  Ta 
strike ;  to  confound  \  to  terrify. 
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Ah !  my  dear  gossip,  answcrM  then  the  ape. 
Deeply  do  your  sad  words  my  wits  aw&apc. 
Both  lor  because  your  grief  aoth  great  appear. 
And  eke  because  myself  am  touched  near. 

AwHi'r.E.  adv.  [This  word, generally  re- 
puted an  adverb^  is  only  a  ^vbtUf  that  is, 
a  timcy  an  interval.]  Some  time ;  some 
8pace  of  time. 

Stay,  stay,  I  say; 
And  if  you  love  me,  as  you  say  you  d^ 
l,ct  me  oersuade  you  to  forbear  aw ''He,  SiaJis*  • 
Into  tftis  wild  abyss  the  wary  fiend 
.    Stood  on  the  brink  of  hellj  and  look'd  awhUe^ 

Pond'ring  his  voyage.  Milton  j  Par.  Lost, 

AwK.  fl^.    [A  uarbaroHs  contraction  of 
^     the  word  a^vk<ward.']    Odd ;  out  of 
order. 

We  have  heard  as  arrant  jajgling  in  the  pul- 
pits, as  the  steeples ;  and  professors  ringing  as 
tf  wi  as  the  bells  to  give  notice  of  the  conHagra- 
tion.  ,  Li*  Ettranre. 

A'w  K>ir  A  R  D.  ai^'/[9epapb»  Saxon ;  that  is» 

backward,  untoward.] 
1.  Inelegant ;   unpolite  ;  untaught ;  un- 

genteei. 

Proud  July, 
Whose  manners  still  our  tardy  apish  nation 
Limps  after,  in  base  anvk'ward  imitation.  Sitah. 
Their  own  language  is  worthy  their  care ;  and 
^ey  are  judged  of  by  their  handsome  or  axvJkivarJ 
^way  of  expressing  themselves  in  it.  Locit. 

An  atvlnvard  shame,  or  fear  of  ill  usage,  has 
a  share  in  this  conduct.  Stvifl, 

S.  Unready  ;  unhandy ;  not  dexterous  ; 
clumsy. 

Slow  to  resolve,  but  in  performance  quiclc; 
So  uue,  that  he  was  awiward  at  a  trick.  JDryd, 
J,  Ptr verse  ;  untoward. 

A  kind  and  constant  friend 
To  aU  that  regularly  offend ; 
But  was  implacable  and  a-wkioard 
To  all  that 'mterlop*d  afld  HawkerM.  Hudibras. 
A'wicwARDLY.  adv,  [from  ativkwardJ] 
Clumsily ;  unreadily ;  inelegan  Jy  5  un- 
gainly. 

Damctas  nodding  from  the  waste  upwards,  and 
swearing  he  never  knew  a  man  go  more  aick^ 
nviirdly  to  work.  SiHttey. 

When  any  thing  is  done  tnvhioardlj^  the  com- 
mon saying  will  pass  upon  thera,  that  it  is  suit- 
able to  th2ir  breeding.  Lttcke, 
,  .  If  any  pretty  creature  is  void  of  genius,  and 
Avould  perform  her  part  but  aivkwardlyj  I  must 
never tneless  insist  upon  her  working.    AdUispitm 

Shi  ttill  renews  the  .ancient  scene ; 
Forgets  the  forty  years  between  ; 
Aivlyardly  gay,  and  oddly  merry ; 
Her  scarf  pale  pink,  her  head-knot  cherry.  Prior, 
If  a  man  be  tavght  to  hold  his  pen  a-ukivardhy 
yet  writes  sufficiently  well,  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  teach  him  the  accurate  methods  of  handling 
"^    that  instrument.  IVatti Improvement cf  the  Mind, 
AV KWARDNEss.B.j.  [f rom afijukfward,'\ 
Inelegance ;   want  of  gentility ;   odd- 
ness ;  unpuitableness. 

One  may  observe  atuk^oardneu  in  the  Itahans, 
which  easily  discovers  their  airs  tiot  to  be  na- 
tural.   ^  Addison, 
All  his  airs  of  behaviour  have  a  ceruin  awi- 
ivardnett  in  them  ;  but  these  awkward  airs  are 
worn  away  in  company.  IVatts^ 
Awl.  n,  J.  [aele,  ai.^,  Sax.]  A  pointed  in- 
strument* to  bore  holes. 
Hq  which  vas  minded  to  ttakt  hiiKiself  a 
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perpetual  servant,  ihould,  for  a  visible  token 
thereof,  have  also  his  ear  bored  ilmiugh  with  an 
atvt.  Honker, 

You  may  likewise  prick  many  holes,  with  an 
aW,  about  a  joint  that  will  lie  m  the  earth. 

jMortimerj  Hiubanin, 

AVless.  adj,  [from  tf<u;r,  and  the  nega- 
tive less."] 
I.  Wanting  reverence ;  void  of  respectful 
fear. 

Against  whose  fury,  and  th' unmatched  force. 
The  art'Iest  lion  could  not  wage  the  figbt.  SluUs, 

He  claims  the  bull  with  atviess  insolence. 
And,  having  s^iz'd  his  horns,  accosts  the  prince, 

DryJen, 

a.  Wanting  the  power  of  causing  rever- 
ence. 

Ah  me !  I  see  the  ruin  of  my  house  ; 
The  tyger  now  nath  seiz'd  the  gentle  hind ; 
Insultmg  tyranny  begins  to  jut 
,      Upon  the  mnoccnt  and  multss  throne.    Sbahf. 
Aw  ME,  or  AuME.  n.  J.    A  Dutch  mea- 
sure of  capacity  for  liquids,  containing 
eight  stcckans,  or  twenty  verges  or  vcr- 
teels ;  answering  to  what  in  England  is 
called  a  tierce,  or  one-sixth  of  a  ton  of 
France,  or  one^seventh  of  an   English 
ton.  ArbutbnoU 

Awn.  If.  /.   \aristay   Lat.]     The  beard 
growing  out  of  the  corn  or  grass. 

Chamberu 

A'w  N I N  G.  n.  /.  A  cover  spread  over  a  boat 

or  vessel,  to  keep  off  the  weather. 

Of  these  boards  1  made  an  avmin^  orer  me. 

Rokuu9m  Crusoe, 

Awo'k  e.   Th e  preterit  of  awake. 

And  she  said,  the  Philistines  be  upon  thee, 
Sampson.    And  he  axooie  out  of  hia  veep. 
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Awo'rk.' /7</<T».  [from  a  amd  vvorJk,}  On 
work  ;  into  a  state  of  labour  ;  into 
action. 

'  So  after  Pyrihua*  pause. 
Aroused  vengeance  sets  hininew  ars^orA,  Siai. 
By  prescribing  the  condition,  it  sets  u&  awrk 
to  the  performances  of  it,  and  that  by  Hving  weQ. 

HMmmond, 

Awo'r  king.  adj.  [from  afafork,'\  Into  the 
state  of  working. 

JLong  they  thus  travelled,  yet  never  met 
Adventure  which  might  them  ^voriimr  set. 

HMetd'sTsU. 
Awry',  adv.  [from  «  and  *tvry.'] 
I.  Not  in  a  straight  direction ;  obliquely. 
But  her  sad  eyes,  still  &st*ned  on  the  ground. 
Are  governed  with  goodly  modesty ; 
That  suffers  not  one  look  to  glance  ensny^ 
\Vhich  may  let  in  a  little  thought  unaound. 

Spenser 
Like  perspectives,  which  rightly  gaz*d  upon. 
Shew  nothing  but  confusion;  eyed  mvry^ 
Distin|uish  form.  Sb^ksp,  Rubard  i  1. 

A'violent  Vross  wind,  from  either  coast, 
Blowsthem  traniverse,ten  thousi]ulleagues4rrpr7 
Into  the  devious  air.  .  Milton, 

%   Asquint ;  with  oblique  ytsion. 
You  know  the  king 
With  jealous  eyes  has  look'd  awry 
On  his  son's  actions.  Denbam*!  Sephy, 

3.  Not  iii  the  right  or  true  direction. 

I  hap  to  step  a%vry^  where  I  see  no  path,  and 
can  discern  but  few  steps  afore  me.  Brerfjtfod, 

4.  Not  equally  between  two  poiat* ;  ua- 
cvenly. 


V^  tymtt  fierce  th«t  uorepentlng  dye, 
Voc  Crnthia  when-her  manuau  'ipinn  d^wry^ 
£re  felt  such  rage.  Pofe.  ' 

S>  Not  according  to  right  reason ;  pcr- 
vCTBcIy. 

All  nvrj,  and  which  wried  it  to  the  most  wry 
f  oune  cf  all,  wit  abused,  rather  to  feign  reason 
why  it  should  be  amiss,  than  how  it  should  be 
amended.  S'ubuy» 

Mud>  of  the  soul  they  talk,  but  all  mivvy. 
And  in  themselves  seek  virtue,  and  to  tnem- 

lelves 
All  glory  arrogate,  to  God  give  none.  Milium, 
Axe.  n.j.  [eax,  acj'e,  Sax.  ajcias  Lat.]  An 
instrument  consisting  of  a  metal  head* 
with  a  sharp  ed^e,  fixed  in  a  helve  or 
handle,  to  cut  with. 

No  metaJ  can, 
Ko,  not  the  hangman's  atce,  bear  half  the  keen- 
ness 
Ofthy  sharp  envy.  Shaisteare, 

There  stood  a  forest  on  the  mountain's  orow. 
Which  overlook'd  the  shaded  pUins  below ; 
No  sounding  ax<  presum'd  these  tree?  to  bite, 
Coev^  with  the  world,  a  venerable  sight.  Dryd, 
AXriLA,  n.  J.  \axUla^  Lat.]  The  cavity 
under  the  upper  part  of  the  ann^  called 
the  armpit*  ^incj. 

Axi'llar.    ^   aJJ.  [from  axiila^  Lat.] 
A'x  I L  L  A  R  Y .  J    Belonging  to  the  armpit. 
AniUarj  artety  is  distributed  unto' the  hand  ; 
below  the  cubit,  it  divideth  into  two  parts. 

'  Brown, 
A'xiOM.if.  J.  [axiomaf  Lat.  fc|iw^«»,froTO 

I.  A  proposition  evident  at  first  sight, 
that  cannot  be  made  plainer  by  demon* 
stration. 

Axioms,  or  principles'  more  general,  are  such 
■s  this,  that  the  greater  good  is  to  be  chosen  be- 
fore the  lesser.  Hooker, 
%'  An  established  principle  to  be  granted 
without  new  proof. 

The  axioms  of  that  law,  whereby  natural 
agents  arc  guided,  have  their  use  in  the  moral. 

Hooker. 
Their  aifirmations  are  no  axioms  ;  we  esteem 
thereof  as  things  unsaid,  and  account  them  but 
in  list  of  nothing.  Broxon , 

A'x  IS.  n>  /.  [ax/jy  Lat.]   The  line  real  or 
imaginary  that  passes  through  any  thing, 
on  which  it  may  revolve. 
But  since  cbey  say  our  earth,  from  mom  to 
mora, 
On  its  own  axis  is  oblig'd  to  turn ; 
lliat  swift  rotation  must  disperse  in  air 
AU  thin^  which  on  the  rapid  otb  appear. 

Blinlmore, 

It  might  annually  have  compassed  the  &un, 

and  yet  never  have  once  turned  upon  its  axis. 

Bontley, 
On  their  own  axis  as  the  planets  run. 
And  make  at  once  their  circle  round  the  sun; 
So  two  consietent  motions  act  the  soul, 
And  one  regards  itself,  and  one  the  whole.  Po^f, 
A'XLE.  T  «.  /.  {axisi  Lat.]    The 

A'xLE-TREE.J  pin  which  passes  through 
the  midst  of  the  wheel,  on  which  the 
circumvolutions  of  the  wheel  are  per- 
formed. 

Venerable  Nestor 
Should  with  a  bond  of  air,  strong  as  the  axU-tree 
On  which  heav'n  rides,  knit  all  the  Grecian 

ears 
To  his  expenenc'd  tongue.  g^^ljjftarf. 
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The  $y  sat  upon  the  nxlc-im  of  the  cAariot 
wheel,  and  said,  What  a  dust  do  1  raise!  Bacom, 

And  the  gilded  car  of  day 
His  glowing  axle  doth  allay 
In  the  steep  Athntick  stream.  Miltom, 

He  saw  a  greater  sun  appear. 
Than  his  bright  thron?  or  burning  axle-tree  could 
bear.  Milton  s  Christ's  Nativity, 

Ay.  adv,  [perhaps  firom  w,  Lat.] 
X.  Yes ;  an  ad'vtrb  of  answering  affirma- 
tively. 

Return  you  thither  ?— — 
— ^j,  madbim,  with  the  swiftest  wing  of  speed. 
,     Sbakspeare, 
What  say'st  thou  ?  Wilt  thou  be  of  our  con- 
sort? Say  ay,  and  be  the  captain  of  us  7\\,ShAk, 
a.  It  is  a  word  by  which  the  sense  is  en- 
forced; even;  yes,  certainly  ;  and  more 
than  that. 
Remember  it,  and  let  it  make  thee  crest- 
faU'n ; 
Aji  and  allay  this  thy  abortive  pride.  Siahspeare, 

Aye.  ad'v,  [apa,  Saxon.]     Always  ;  to 

eternity ;   for  ever.    It  is  now  rarely 

used,  and  only  in  poetry. 

And  now  in  darksome  dungeon,  wrctrfied 

thrall, 

Remedylesi  for  ayr  he  doth  him  hold.  F.  Queen, 

Either  prepare  to  die. 
Or  on  Diana's  altar  to  protest, 
For  aye,  austerity  and  single  life.      Shal.'peare, 
The  soul,  though  made  in  time,  sur\  ivcs  fur 
axe; 
And,  though  it  hath  beginning,  sees  no  end. 

*^  Sir  y,  Davles. 

And  hears  the  muses,  in  a  ring, 
Aye  round  about  Jove's  altars  sing.         Milton, 

Th*  astonish'd  mariners  aye  ply  the  pump  ;^ 
No  stay,  nor  rest,  till  the  wFde  breach  is  clos'd. 

A'ycreen.w. /.  The  same  with  ioujc- 
Uek.  Diet, 

A'YRY.  «.  J.  The  nest  of  the  hawk. 

I  should  discourse  on  the  branch er,  the  haggard, 
and  then  treat  of  their  several  ayries, 

fraitons  Angler, 

A'ziMUTH.ff,  J.  [Arab.] 

I.  The  azimuth  of  the  sun,  or  of  a  star,  i% 
an  arch  between  the  meridian  of  the 
place,  and  any  given  vertical  line. 

%.  Magnctical  Aziiriutk,  is  an  arch  of  the 
horiy.on  cont.iiued  between  the  sun's 
azimuth  circle  and  the  magintical  me- 
ridian ;  or  it  is  the  apparent  di stance  c)f 
the  sun  from  the  north  or  south  point 
of  the  compass. 

3.  Jzimuth  Compass^  is  an  instrument  used 
at  sea  for  finding  the  sun's  majjnctic 
azitnuth* 

4.  Azimuth  Dialj  is  a  dial  whose  stile  or 
gnomon  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
the  horizon. 

5.  Azimuths,  called  also  vertical  circfi?, 
arc  great  circles  intcrsccling  c.ich  ctlicr 
in  the  zenith  and  nacUr,  aiul  Liitil.ig 
the  horizon  at  right  angles,  in  a\l  tlie 
points  thereof.  Cii^tKhn, 

A'ly^f"  culj.  \azury  Vr.-azurro,  bpcAi. 
/iizur,  Arab,  from  /azu/i,  a  blue  stuix  .J 
blue  ;  I'iiint  blue. 

Like  pomcls  ro\\\v\  nf  marble  cletir, 
Where  azur'J  veins  well  mixt  apf  ear.     S:J>.*y. 
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Tb«  blue  of  thft  firft  order,  though  Tery  £unt 
znd  little,  may  be  the  colour  of  some  substance; 
fod  the  axMre  colour  of  the  skies  seems  to  Be 
this  order,  J^ewtw. 
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Thus  replies 
Minen'a,  graceful  with  her  axitrt  eyes,    ff^ 

The  sea. 
Far  through  his  axure  turbulent  domain, 
Your  empire  owns*  TUmu, 


B. 


BThe  second  letter  of  the  English 
9  alphabet,  is  pronounced,  as  in  most 
other  European  languages,  by  pressing 
the  whole  length  of  the  lips  together, 
and  forcing  them  open  with  a  strong 
breath.  It  has  a  near  afiinity  with  the 
other  labial  letters,  and  is  confounded 
by  the  Gennans  with  /,  and  by  the 
Gascons  with  v/  from  which  an  epi- 
grammatist remarks,  that  Bibere  and 
vivere  are  in  Oascony  the  same.  The 
Spaniards,  in  most  words,  use  3  or  v  in- 
differently. 
Baa.  If.  /.  [See  the  verb.]  The  cry  of  a 
sheep. 

—'Therefore  thou  art  a  sheep^    . . 
Such  another  proof  would  made  me  cry  Lta, 

SbaJuftan, 
To  Ba  A.  V.  n.  \hafo^  Lat.]    To  cry  like  a 
sheep. 

Or  like  a  bmb  whose  dam  away  is  fet, 
He  ueble  hoot  for  help,  but  none  can  get.  ^iinfy, 
TVBa'bble.  v.  n,  Xbabbelen^  Gtrm.  ba- 

biller,  Fr.] 
'3.  To  prattle  like  a  child  ;  to  prate  im* 


My  babhTtng  praises  I  repeat  no  more. 
But  near,  rejoice,  stand  silent,  and  zdox9»  Prior, 
3.  To  talk  idly,  or  irrationally/ 

John  had  conned  over  a  cataio^e  of  hard 
irards;  these  he  used  to  iahhU  indifferently  in  all 
companies.  ArhutbmU* 

Let  the  silent  sanctuary  show, 
What  from  the  io^iff^  schools  we  may  notknow. 

Prior. 

3.  To  talk  thoughtlessly  ;  to  tell  secrets. 

There  is  more  danger  in  a  re$er\'ed  and  silent 
■friend,  than  in  a  nouy  babbling  enemy.  VRxtr. 

4.  To  talk  much. 

Tat  bahhUng  echo  mocks  the  hounds, 
Keplying  shriUy  to  the  well  tun'd  horns. 
As  if  a  double  nant  were  heard  at  once.  Shah. 
And  had  I  pow'r  to  give  that  knowledge  birth, 
]h  all  the  speeches  of  the  babbltmr  earth.  Prior, 

The  babbliag  echo  had  descryM  his  face ; 
She  who  in  others'  words  her  silence  breaks. 

Addison, 
Ba'bblb.  n,  /.  IbabiU  Fr.]    Idle  talk; 
8cnw»le89  prattle. 

This  balke  Aall  not  henceforth  trouble  me ; 
Here  b  a  coil  with  protestation.       Sbahpeare, 

'Come,  no  more ; 
This  is  mere  moral  babbU.  Milton, 

With  vollies  of  eternal  babble^ 
yVnd  ciumoui  more  uaans'werabie.      Madibrau 


The  babUe^  imperunence,  and  folly,  I  bsve 

taken  notice  of  in  disputes.  datmiU, 

B  A^B  B  LE M  E N  T .  If. J.  [fifOm  bobb/tJ]  SCMC* 

less  prate ;  empty  words. 

Deluded  all  this  while  with  ragged  notions  sod 
bahbUmentt,  while  they  expectedworthy  andde- 
Ughtful  knowledge.  MUlm, 

Ba^bbler.  n.  J.  [from  bab6/f.'} 
I.  An  idle  talker ;  an  irrational  prattler. 
We  hold  our  time  too  predous  to  be  spent 
With  such  a  babbler,  SbaLp*are, 

Th^  aposde  had  no  sooner  proposed  it  to  the 
masters  at  Athens,  but  he  himselt  was  ridiculed 
as  a  babbler,  Rogert, 

a.  A  teller  of  secrets. 

Utterers  of  secrets  he  from  thence  debair'd; 

Mabblert  of  foUy,  and  blazers  of  cfime.  P.  Qte^ 

Great  babblers^  or  talkers,  are  not  fit  for  trust. 

VEstrgnge. 

Babe.  ».  j.  [babarii  Welsh;  bahbaerit 
Dutch  ;  bambino^  Italian.]  An  infant; 
a  child  of  either  sex. 

Tlioser  that  do  teach  your  babes 
Do  it  with  gende  means,  and  t»sj^  tadcs : 
He  might  have  chid  me  so ;  for,  %n  good  fiutb, 
I  am  a  child  to  chiding.  Sbahfeare, 

Nor  shall  Sebastiairs  formidable  name 
'Be  longer  us*d  to  lull  the  crybg  babe.    Drydr*- 

The  babe  had  all  that  infant  care  beguiles 
And  early  knew  his  mother  in  her  smius.  Drjd- 
Barbery,  ff.  J.  [from  babe,'\     Finery  to 
'  pleate  a  babe  or  child. 

So  have  I  seen  trim  books  in  velvet  digfat. 
With  Kolden  leaves  and  painted  babery 
Of  seely  boys,  please  unacquainted  sight.  Sidnty, 
Ba^rish.  cuij.  [from  babe.^     Childish. 
If  he  be  bashful,  and  wiU  soon  blush,  they  call 
him  a  babisb  and  ill  brought  up  thing.     Ascham, 
Ba  BO^ON.  n.  J.  [baboutfti  Fr.  It  is  supposed 
by  Skinner  to  be  the  augmentation  of 
•    babe^  and  to  import  a  ^raf  bnAe^    A 
monkey  of  the  largest  kind. 
You  had  looked  through  the  grau  likea  geminy 
oibaboone,  Sbaksptart, 

He  cast  every  human  feature  out  of  his  coun- 
tenance, and  became  a  baboon,  JUdhm, 
Ba^by  n.i,  [See  Babe.] 
«'i.  A  child ;  an  infant. 

The  bab^  beats  the  nurse,  ^nd  qui^t  athwart 

Goes  all  decorum.  ShaiMpoart, 

llie  child  must  have  sugar  pKims,  rather  thjQ 

make  the  poor  baby  cry.  JLocle, 

He  must  marry,  and  propagate  :'the  father 

cannot  stay  for  the  portion,  nor  the  mother  for 

babfit  to  play  with.  «         Loek<, 

4.  A  ^ small  ima^e  in  imitation  bf  a  chiid» 

which  girls  play  with. 
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The  ttchduike  saw  that  Perkin  would  prove  a 
rufunte*;  ud  it  war  the  part  of  chttdren  to  fall 
out  •bout  iaUts,  Bacon, 

Snct  no  imag^e  can  represent  the  ^reat 
Crncor,  sever  think  to  honour  him  by  your 
fooGsh  puppcu,  and  hakia  of  dirt  and  clay. 

SHUin^a. 

Ba'ccated.  adj,  ibaccatust  Lat.]  Beset 
with  pearls ;  naving  many  benries.  DicU 
Bacchana'lian.  ».  J.  [from  haccbana- 
li<h  Lat]  A  riotous  person;  a  drunkard. 
Ba^cchanals.  II.  J.  [baeebanana^  Lat.] 
The  drunken  feasts  and  revels  of  Bac- 
chus, the  god  of  wine. 

Ha,  my  brave  emperor,  shall  we  dance  now 

tbeEgyptjan  Aof^AoM^^and  celebrate  our  drink  ? 

Sbahfeare. 

What  wild  fury  was  there  in  thehcathwi^- 

ihuitah,  which  we  have  not  seen  equalled?  . 

Decay  of  PicH^ 

Both  extremes  were  banishM  from  their  walls; 

.   Carthusun  tos,  and  ^Isome  haecbaHaU.  Pope, 

Ba'cchus  bole.  «.  /.  A  flower  not  tall, 

but  very  full  and  broad-leaved. 

Mortimer* 
Bacc  i'fe r o u  s.  adj,  [from  bacca^  a  berry, 
and^ro»  to  bear,  Lat.]  Berry-bcaring. 
JSacafrrmu  trees  are  of  four  kinds.  1.  Such  as 
bear  a  caliculate  or  naked  berry;  the  flower  and 
calix  both  &lling  off  together,  and  leaving  the 
berry  bare ;  as  the  sasiafras  trees.  2.  Such  as 
have  a  nakeid^monospermous  fruit,  that  is,  con- 
taining in  it  only  one  seed ;  as  the  arbut«s.  3. 
Such  as  have  but  polyspermous  fruit,  that  is, 
containing  two  or  jnore  Kernels  or  seeds  within 
it ;  as  the  Jesnoinum,  ligustrum.  4.  Such  as 
have  their  fruit  composed  of  many  acini,  or 
round  soft  balls  set  close  together  like  a  bunch  of 
grapes;  is  the  wa  marina.  May, 

Bacci'vorous. adj,  [from  baeca^  abeiry, 
and  ovrd,  to  devour,  Lat.]  Devouring 
berries.  Diet, 

Ba'ch£lor.  If.  /.  [A  word  of  very  uncer- 
tain etymology,  it  not  being  weU  known 
urhat  was  its  original  sense.  ^  Junim 
derives  it  from  ^ixix^,  foolish ;  Me- 
nag^  from  bas  ebevailerj  a  knight  of  the 
lowest  rank  ;  Spelman^  from  baculuj^  a 
Staff;  Cujoj^  from  huecella^  an  allow- 
ance of  provision.  The  most  probable 
derivation  seems  to  be  from  bacca  iauruif 
the  berry  of  a  laurel  or  bay ;  bachelors 
being  young,  are  of  good  hopes,  like 
laurels  in  the  berry.  Dr.  La<ivrence 
observed,  that  Menase^s  etymology  is 
much  confirmed  by  the  practice  in  our 
umversitics  of  calling  a  Bachelor,  &>. 
In  Latin,  baeeaiaurenj.'] 

3.  A  man  unmarried* 

Such  separation 
Becomes  a  virtuous  bachelor  and  a  maid.  Sbait, 
The  haunting  of  dissolute  places,  or  resort  to 
couftesans,  are  no  more  punished  in  married 
men  than  in  bachehrt.  Bacon, 

A  true  painter  naturalW  delights  in  the  liberty 
which  bekmgs  to  the  bachelor  %  estate.    DryJen* 

JLet  nnfuLiflfir/M'/  their  woes  deplore ; 
Full  well  they  merit  all  they  feci,  and  more. 

Pofe, 

a.  A  man  who  takes  bis  first  degrees  at 
the  university  in  anv  profession. 

Being  a  boy,  new  bachtlor  of  aits,  I  (^ced 
to  ^eak  actmttbe  pops.  JubMU 
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T  appear  before  your  honour,  in  behalf  df 
Martmus  Scriblerus,  bachelor  of  physic. 

Mariinuj  Scribierwm 

3.  A  knight  of  the  lowest  order.    This  ia 

a  sense  now  little  used. 
Ba'chelorship.  ».  /.  [from  bacbelor.1 
The  condition  of  a  bachelor. 

Her  mother,  living  yet,  can  testify 
She  was  the  first  fruit  of  my  hachalorsbip,  SboA*. 
BACK,  n,  J.   [bac,  bscc,  Saxon ;  bacb, 

German.] 
J.  The  hinder  part  of  the  body,  from  tbm 
neck  to  the  thighs. 

Part  following  enter,  part  remain  Without, 
And  mount  on  others  i!aeit  in  hopes  to  share. 

JDfydem 
a.  The  outer  part  of  the  hand  when  it  it 
shut:  opposed  to  the  ^^/m. 

Methougnt  love  pitving  me,  when  he  saw  thist 
Gave  me  your  hands,  the  bacJb  and  palms  to . 
kiss.  /  Doaae. 

3.  The  outward  part  of  the  body ;  that 
which  requires  clothes :  opposed  to  the 
belh. 

Those  who,  by  their  ancestors,  have  been  set 

^  free  from  a  constant  drudgery  t^  their  backc  and 

their  bellies,  should  bestow  some  time  on  theii' 

heads.  Locke, 

4.  The  rear:  opposed  to  the  van. 

He  mi^t  conclude,  that  Walter  would  be  up- 
on the  kmg's  back^  as  his  majesty  was  upon  his. 

5*  The  place  behind. 

As  the  voice  goeth  round,  as  well  towards  th« 
back  as  towards  the  front  of  him  that  speaketh, 
so  does  the  echo :  for  you  have  many  back  echoes 
to  the  place  where  you  stand.  Bacon, 

Antneus,  Sei^estus  grave,  Cleanthus  strong. 
And  at  their  backs  a  mighty Trcjan  throng. 2)«^ 
6.  The  part  of  any  thing  out  of  sight. 

Trees  set  upon  the  back*  of  chimnies  do  ripea 
fruit  sooner.  Bacon**  Natural  History, 

7*  The  thick  part  of  any  tool  opposed  to 
the  edge ;  as  the  back  of  a  knife  or 
sword  :  whence  backsword^  or  sword 
with  a  back  ;  as. 

Bull  dreaded  not  oldLewis  either  ixbatksvord^ 
single  faulchion,  or  cudgeUplay.        Arbiubnot, 

8.  To  turn  the  back  on  one ;  to  forsake  / 
him,  or  neglect  him. 

At  the  hour  of  death,  all  friendships  of  the 
world  bid  him  adieu,  and  the  whole  creation 
turns  its  back  upon  him.  SouSb* 

9.  To  turn  the  back  ;  to  go  away ;  to  be 
not  within  the  reach  of  taking  cogni- 
zance. 

His  hack  was  no  sooner  turned,  but  they  re- 
turned to  their  former  rebellion.  Sir  J,  Davia, 
Back.  adv.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  the  place  from  which  one  came. 

Back  you  shall  not  to  the  house,  unless 
You  undertake  that  with  me.  Shakspeare, 

He  sent  many  to  seek  the  ship  Argo,  threaten- 
ing that  if  they  brought  not  back  Medea,  they 
siiotild  sutler  in  her  stead.  BaUigi, 

Where  they  are,  and  why  they  came  not  hack^ 
Is  now  the  laeour  of  my  thoughts.         Milton, 

Back  to  thy  native  island  might'st  thou  sail. 
And  leave  half-heard  the  melancholy  tale.  Popa, 
a.  Backward ;  as  retreating  from  the  pre- 
sent station. 

1  Ve  been  surprisM  in  an  unguarded  hour. 
But  must  not  now  go  back;  the  love,  that  lay 
Half  smother*d  in  my  breast,  has  broke  thro^  all 
Its  wsak  restnuDUt 
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J.  Behind  ;  not  coming  forward. 

I  thought  to  promote  tficc  unto  great  honour; 
•lit  lo  the  Lord  nath  kept  thee  back  from  honour. 

Constrain  the  glebe,  Ice^p  iatk  the  hurtful 
,  ^^^^  Blacktmrt. 

4.  Toward  things  past. 

I  had  slways  a  curiosity  to  look  hack  unto  the 
sources  of  things,  and  to  view  in  ray  mind  the  be- 
ginning  and  progress  of  a  rising  world.  Burn^* 

5.  Acain  ;  in  return. 

She  TOuld  not  sway  her  house,  command  her 

roUowers, 
Tjke  and  give  hctl  affairs,  and  their  dispatch. 
With  such  a  smooth,  discreet,  and  stable  bearing. 
'  ,  Sbahfeare, 

#.  Again ;  a  second  time. 

This  Casar  found,  and  diat  Ungrateful  age. 
With  losing  him,  went  Uek  to  blood  and  rage. 
^       .  ,  '  WJSUr 

The  epwtles  being  written  from  ladies  forsaken 
by  their  lovers,  many  thoughts  came  back  upon 
us  m  divers  letters.  Drydcn, 

To  Back.  v.  ai  [from  the  noun.] 
|.  To  tttount  on  the  back  of  a  horse, 
\    *tT  11  w    .„  ."^^^  ^foaa  shall  be  ray  throne. 
Well,  I  will  hack  him  strait.    O  Esperancc ! 
Bid  Butler  lead  him  forth  into  the  park. 
w^  Sbakipeare, 

«.  To  break  a  horse ;  to  train  him  to  bear 
upon  his  back. 

Direct  us  how  to  hack  the  winged  horse ; 
Favour  his  flight,  and  moderate  his  course. 

*         JtosCCtUMHm 

3.  T6  place  upon  the  back. 

^  As  I  slept,  raethought 

Great  Jupiter,  upon  his  eagle  baek% 
Appear'd  to  me.  Sbak,pcare, 

4*  To  maintain  ;  to  strengthen ;  to  sup- 
port ;  to  defend. 

Belike  he  means, 
facrdhy  the  pow*r  of  Warwick,  that  false  peer, 
1    aspire  unto  the  crown.  Shakspean. 

You  are  strait  enough  in  the  shoulders,  you 
care  not  who  sees  your  back:  call  you  that^i- 
in^  of  your  friends  ?  a  olague  upon  such  backing! 
give  me  them  that  will  face  me.  Sbakspcare, 
These  were  seconded  by  certam  demilaunces, 
and  both  hacked  hy  men  at  arms.        HaytoarJ, 

Did  they  not  swear,  in  express  words, 
To  Drop  and  back  the  house  of  lords  ? 
Ana  after  tum*d  out  the  whole  houseful. 

Hvdihras, 

A  great  mabce,  hacked  with  a  great  interest, 

can  have  no  advantage  of  a  man,  but  from  his 

expectations  of  something  without  him$elf.5«/*. 

How  shall  we  treat  thb  bold  aspiring  man  ? 
Success  still  follows  him,  and  batkc  his  crimes. 

jlddicWm 

5.  To  justify;  to  support. 

ITie  patrons  of  the  ternary  number  of  prin- 
ciples, and  those  that  would  have  five  elements, 
endeavour  to  back  their  experiments  with  a  spe- 
cious reason.  Boyle, 

We  have  I  know  not  how  many  adages  to  back 
the  reason  of  this  raoraL  VEttranve, 

«.  To  second. 

Factious,  and  fav'ring  this  or  t'  other  side. 
Their  wagers  back  their  wishes.  Dryden, 

To  Ba'ckbite.  v.  a,  [from  back  and 
hite.']  To  censure  or  reproach  the  ab- 
sent. 

Most  untruly  and  maliciously  do  these  evil 
tongues  backbite  and  sbnder  the  sacred  ashes  of 
that  personage.  5^,^^. 

1  will  use  him  weU;  a  friend  i* thVcourtis 
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better  tfatn  s  penny  in  pune.  Use  his  AMD  well, 

D^vy,  for  they  are  iurrant  knaves,  ana  wiQ  haek- 

'      bUt,        ^  Sbaksfetre, 

Ba'ckbitbr.  «.  ,.  [from  backlrite.]  A 
privy  calumniator ;  a  censurer  of  the 
absent.   ^ 

No  body  is  bound  to  look  upon  his  bacWter, 

or  his  underminer,  his  betrayer,  or  his  oppressor, 

.    as  his  friend.  Stuti, 

Ba'ckbone.  n.  J,  [from  baeJk  axid  bone.] 

The  bone  of  the  back. 

The  hatkbMe  should  be  divided  into  mai^ 

vertebres  for  commodious  bending,  and  not  to 

be  one  entire  rigid  bone.  Ray, 

Ba'ckcarry.    Having  on  the  back. 

Manwood,  in  hu  forest  laws,  noteth  it  for  ont 

of  the  four  circumstances,  or  »ses,  wherein  a 

forester  may  arrest  an  offender  against  vert  or 

venison  in  the  forest,  w«.  stable-stand,  doe* 

draw,  Atftfitfjrry,  and  blaody-hand.  C«c«2. 

Ba'ckdoor.  /f.  4,  [from  back  and  door^ 

The  door  behind  the  house  ;   priry 

passage. 

The  procession  durst  npt  return  by  the  way  it 
came ;  but,  after  the  devotion  of  the  monks, 
passedoutata^flrr-*2/oor  oftheconveAt.  Addij. 
Popery,  which  vs  so  far 'shut  out  as  not  to  re- 
enter openly,  is  stealing  in  by  the  backdo§r  of 
atheism.  AtUrburj, 

Ba^ckeo.  adj.  [from  back.']  Having  a 
back. 

Lofty-neck'd, 
Sharp-headed,  barrel-bellied,  broadly  ^ociV. 

Dryifu 

Ba'ckpriend.  ih  s,  [fit)m  back  and 
friend.']  A  friend  backward ;  that  is, 
an  enemy  in  secret. 

Set  the  resdess  importunities  of  talebearers 
and  backfriends  against  fairwords  and  professions. 
.  .  L*EstraH9i» 

Far  18  our  church  frbm  incroaching  m>on  uie 
civil  power;  as  some,  who  are  backfnends  to 
both,  would  maliciously  insinuate.  South. 

Backga'mmon.  n.  J.  [from  bach  gam- 
ffionf  Welsh,  a  little  battle.]  A  play  or 
game  at  tables,  with  box  and  dice. 

In  what  esteem  are  you  with  the  vicar  of  the 
parish  ?  can  you  pby  witli  him  at  baavamtscnf 

S-tcifl, 
Ba'ckhouse.  n.  j.  [from  back  aindbaujc] 
The  buildings  behind  the  chief  part  of 
the  house. 

Their  backhouses,  of  more  necessary  than  deaa- 
ly  service,  as  kitchens,  stables,  are  climbed  up 
unto  by  steps.  Careu\ 

Ba'okpiece.  n,  J.  [from  back  and^i^r^.] 
The  piece  of  armour  which  covers  the 
back. 

The  morning  that  he  ^as  to  joia  battle,  hi* 

armourer  put  on  his  hackpiece  before,  and  bis 

breastplate  behind.  Camden. 

Ba^ckroom.  «.  J.  [from  back  and  room.] 

A  room  behind ;  not  in  the  front. 

If  you  have  a  fair  prospea  backwards  of  garw 
dens,  it  may  be  convenient  to  make  kukrwomt 
the  larger.  Mox^'c  M<cb.  Exerduu 

Baxkside.  n.  J,  [from  back  and  jide.] 
I.  The  hinder  part  of  any  thing. 

If  the  quicksilver  were  rubbed  from  the  hack' 
tide  of  the  speculum,  the  glass  would  cause  tb* 
same  rings  of  colours,  but  more  faint ;  the  pIup- 
nomena  depend  not  upon  the  QuickailTer,  unless 
so  far  as  it  encreases  the  refiectioQ  of  the  backside 
of  t^e  glass.  AVtrtM. 

^  1  he  hind  part  of.  an  antfn^\. 
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A  poar  ant  carries  i  grain  of  com,  climbing 
up  a  wali  with  her  head  downwards  and  her 
^0ehUe  upwarids.  '    AdduM, 

5.  The  yard  or  ground  behind  a  house. 

The  washof  pstures,  fields,  commons,  roads, 
streets,  or  Aori/i^/,  are  of  great  advantage  to  all 
sorts  of  land.  JMvrtlmer, 

To  Backsli^de.  1;.  If.  [from  back  and 
siUe.]  ^To  fall  gff;  to  apostatize:  a 
word  only  used  by  divines. 

Hast  thou  seen  that  which  beuhlidtMg  Israel 
hath  done  ?  She  is  gone  up  upon  every  high 
mountain,  and  under  every  green  tree. 

Jeremiab. 

Backsli'der.  «.  J.  [from  backslide.]    An 
apostate. 
The  bachUder  in  heart  shall  be  Qlt^Prvoerbs. 

Ba'ckstaff.  n.  J.  [from  back  and  stajf; 
because,  in  taking  an  observation,  the 
observer's  back  is  turned  toward  the 
sun.]  An  instrument  useful  in  taking 
the  sun*8  altitude  at  sea  ;  invented  by 
Captain  Davies. 

Ba'ckst  airs.  «.  J.  [from  back  and  jtain.] 
The  private  stairs  in  the  house. 

I  condemn  the  practice  which  hath  lately  crept 
into  the  court  at  tne  bachtairty  that  some  pricked 
iac  sheriff  get  out  of  the  bill  Bacon. 

Ba'ckstays.  h.  J.  [from  back  and  stay^ 
Ropes  or  stays  which  keep  the  masts  of 
a  ship  from  pitching  forward  or  over- 
board. 

B A  'c  K  s  w  o  R  D .  ff . j.[from  back  and  s<word,'\ 
A  sword  with  one  sharp  edge. 
BuU  dreaded  not  old  Lewis  at  hachxvorJ, 

Arhutbnot 

Ba'ckward.  >    adv.  [from  back^  and 
Ba'ckwards.5    peajib,  Sax.  that  Is,  to- 
ward the  back  ;  contrary  to  forward.] 
I.  With  the  back  forward. 

They  went  baeknvarJ,  and  thehr  faces  were 
bacbi'ard.  Genah, 

a.  Toward  the  back. 

In  leaping  with  weights,  the  arms  are  first  cast 

iackivardt  and  then  forx^'ard^  with  so  much  the 

greater  forc^;  for  the  hands  go  iaeiivard  before 

they  take  their  rise.  Bacon, 

3.  On  the  back. 

Then  darting  fire  from  her  malignant  eyes, 
She  cast  him  backward  as  he  strove  to  rise. 

Dryden. 

4-  From  the  present  station  to  the  place 
br^ond  the  back. 
We  might  have  met  them  dareful,  beard  to 
beard. 
And  beat  them  backward  home.       Sbahpeare, 

The  monstrous  sight 
Struck  them  with  honour  bacln»ardi  but  far 

worse 
Urg'd  them  behind.  M'dUn, 

5'  Regrcssivcly.  ^     ^ 

Are  not  the  rays  of  light,  in  passmg  by  the 
edges  and  sides  oS  bodies,  bent  several  times 
iackwards  and  forwards  with  a  motion  like  th;it 
of  an  eel?  Newton. 

6.  Toward  something  past. 

To  prove  the  possibiUty  of  a  thing,  there  is  no 
argument  to  that  which  looks  bachtvardt ;  for 
what  has  been  done  or  suffered,  miiy  ccrtainiv 
be  done  or  sufTered  again.  ^        Soutb. 

7.  HeflcTtively. 

Mo,  doobtless^for  the  mind  can  backward c2St 
Upon  hesself,  her  understanding  light.  Deputes, 
%.  i'rom  a  better  to  a  worse  ttate^ 
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The  work  wept  backward;  and,  the  more  Imi 
strove         • 
T'  advance  the  suit,  the  farther  from  her  love. 

Drydcn. 

f.  Past ;  in  time  past. 

They  have  spread  one  of  the  worst  language* 
in  the  world,  it  we  look  upon  it  some  reigns 
backward.  Locke, 

10.  Perversely ;  from  the  wrong  end. 
I  never  yet  saw  man. 
But  she  would  spell  him  backward :  if  fair-fac'd. 
She  *d  swear  the  gendeman  should  be  her  sister; 
If  black,  why,  nature,  drauing  of  an  antick. 
Made  a  foul  Hot ;  if  tall,  a  launce  ill-headed. 

Sbakcptanm 
Bh'CKWARD.adj.  * 

«.  Unwilling;  averse. 

Our  mutability  makes  the  friends  of  our  na* 
tion  backward  to  engage  with  us  in  alliances. 

AddisM, 

We  are  strangely  backward  to  lay  hold  of  this 

safe,  this  only  metnod  of  cure.  Atterbury, 

Cities  laid  waste,  they  storm'd  the  dens  and 

caves ; 

For  wiser  brutes  are  backwardto  be  slaves. Pi»/cw 

a.  Hesitating. 

AH  thmgs  are  ready,  if  our  minds  be  so : 
Perish  the  man  whose  mind  is  backward  now. 

Sbaksfeart^ 

3.  Sluggish  ;  dilatory. 

The  mind  is  backward  to  undergo  the  fatigutf 
ofwcighing  every  argument.  Wattn 

4.  Dull ;  not  quick  or  apprehensive. 

It  often  falls  out,  that  the  backward  learner 
makes  amends  anotlier  way.  South, 

5.  Late  ;  coming  after  something  else  : 
as,  backfwardh\x\\,s\  backward K^nXdrtni 
fruits  long  in  ripening ;  children  slow  of 
growth. 

Ba^ckward.  ff.  j.  The  things  or  state 
behind  or  past :  poetical.    • 

What  seest  thou  else 
In  the  dark  backward  ot  abysm  of  time  ?  Sbaku 

Ba'ckwardly.  ad'v.  [from  backward.'] 

I.  Unwillingly  ;  aversely ;  with  the  back 
forward. 

Like  Numid  lions  by  (he  hunters  chas'd. 
Though  they  do  fly,  yet  backwardiy  do  go 
With  proud  aspect>  atdaining  greater  haste. 

Sidney,^ 

%,  Perversely  ;  or  with  cold  hope. 
I  was  the  first  man 
That  e'er  received  gift  from  him ; 
And  does  he  think  so  baciwardly  of  me, 
'l^hat  I  'U  requite  it  last  ?  SbaUpeart* 

Ba'ckwardkess.  w.  j.  [from  backward.] 

I.  Dulncss ;  unwillingness  ;  shif gishncss. 

The  thing  by  which  we  are  apt  to  excuse  ouf 

baciioardnejj  to  good  works,  is  the  ill  success  that 

hath  beun  observed  to  attend  well  deblgning 

charities.  AlUrbury. 

a.  Slowness  of  progression  ;  tardiness. 

BaVon.  «.  s.  [probably  from  baketiy  that  • 
i?,  dried  flesb.] 

1.  T^ie  flesh  of  a  hog  salted  and  drcd. 

Hijh  o'ec  the  hearth  .1  chine  of  baa  n  hung; 
Good  old  Philemon  seia'd  it  with  a  prung, 
Then  cut  a  slice.  Pryden^ 

2.  *ro  save  the  bacon,  is  1  phrase  for  prc- 
ficrvin*^  one's  feif  from  Ixing  hitrt ;  bor- 
rowed from  the  care  of  bouse*.vives  in 
the  country,  where  they  have  seldom 
any  other  provic^ion  in  tne  hocise  than 
dried  bacon,  to  secure  it  from  the 
marching  soldiers. 
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Vthit  frightons  you  thus  ?  my  good  «m !  tayt 

the  priest ; 

You  murder'd,  arc  sorry,  and  have  been  confest. 

X}  father !  my  sorrow  will  scarce  save  my  bacon  ; 

Tot 't  was  not  that  I  murder'd,  but  that  I  was 

taken.  Prior, 

Baculo'metry.  ».  /.   [from    bacuius^ 

Lat.  and  f**Tgo».]   The  art  of  measuring 

distances  by  one  or  more  staves.    Diet, 

BAD.  adj,  [quaad^  t)utch :  compar.  vjone; 

superl.  tworst.'] 
I.  lU  ;  not  good :  a  general  word  used  in 
regard  to  physical  or  moral  faults^  either 
of  men  or  thiiigs. 

Most  men  have  politicks  enough  to  make, 
through  violence,  the  best  scheme  of  govera- 
loent  a  had  ose.  Fofe, 

a.  Vitious;  corrupt. 

Thou  may*st  repent. 
And  one  ^d^aa,  with  many  deeds  well  done, 
MayV  cover.  MUton, 

Thus  will  the  latter^  a9  the  former,  world 
Still  tend  from  bad  to  worse.  MiU^n, 

Our  unhappy  fites 
KIix  thee  amongst  the  oadt  or  nwke  th^  run 
Too  near  the  pau^  which  virtue  bids  thee  shun. 

Prior, 

^.  Unfortunate;  unhappy. 

The  sun  his  annual  course  obliquelr  made. 
Good  days  contracted,  and  enlarg'd  the  bad. 

Drydeit, 

4.  Hurtfal;  unwholesome;  mischievous; 

pernicious:  withybr. 
Reading  was  bad  for  his  eyes;  writing  made 

bis  head  ake.  Addison, 

5  •  Sick :  with  of;  as,  bad  t/z  fever. 

Bade.  \  '^^  V^^rit  of  bid. 

And,  for  an  earnest  of  greater  honour, 
He  bade  me,  from  him,  call  thee  Thane  of 
Cawdor.  Sbaispeart, 

Baixse.  ir. /.  [A  word  of  uncertain  ety- 
mology ^  derived  by  Jvnius  from  bode  or 
badf^  a  messenger,  and  supposed  to  be 
corrupted  from  badagt^  the  credential 
of  a  messenger ;  but  taken  by  Skinner 
\  and  Minjbenu  from  ba^ghe^  Dutch,  a 
Jewell,  or  bagufi  Fr.  a  ring.  It  seems  lo 
come  from  bajulo^  to  carry,  Lat.] 
^  A  mark  or  cognizance  worn  to  show 
the  relation  of  the  wearer  to  any  person 
or  thing.  I 

But  on  his  breast  a  blclody  cross  he  bore. 
The  d^ar  resemblance  of  his  dying  lord ; 
for  whose  tweet  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  wore. 

Sprnser, 
The  outward  splendour  of  his  office,  is  the 
*    bad^e  and  token  of  that  sacred  charaacr  which 
he  mwardly  bears.  Atterbury, 

%•  A.*"okcn  by  which  one  is  known. 
A  savage  tygrcss  on  her  helmet  lies; 
The  famous  ^-wJftfClarinda  us'd  to  ht^,  Fairfax, 
3.  The  mark  or  token  of  any  thing. 
^       There  appears  mnch  joy  in  him ;  even  so  much 
that  joy  could  not  shew  itself  modest  enough, 
without  a  ^^^  of  bitterness.  Sbahpeare, 

Sweet  mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge,  SbaAsp, 
Let  him  not  bear  the  badges  of  a  wreck, 
Kor  beg  with  a  blue  table  on  his  back.   Drydem, 
STo  BADGE.  V.  a,  [from  the  noun.]    To 
mark  as  with  a  badge. 
Yoor  royal  father  *s  murdcr'd 
Oh,  by  whom  ? 
1  lion  of  lus  chamber,  ts  it  scemM^  had  done  *t : 
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Their  hands  and  faces  were  all  haa\  V  wiih-blood,. 
So  were  thtir  dagg-n.  EUhpatrt, 

BA^DGbR.w.  J.  lUdoury  rr.  melisy  Lat.] 
An  animal  chaL  earths  in  the  ground, 
Uf»ed  to  be  hunted. 
•  That  3  brock,  or  badger y  hath  legs  of  one  side 
shorter  tr.ao  th3  other,  is  received  not  only  by 
theorists  and  unexperienced  believers,  but  mca 
who  behold  them  daily.  Brown, 

Ba''dgek-legged.  adj.  [from  badger 
and  /egged,]  Having  legs  of  an  unequal 
length,  as  the  badger  is  supposed  to 
have. 

His  body  crooked  all  over,  big-bellied,  bad- 
g^'^'Si'df  and  his  complexion  swarthy.  L'Etir. 

Ba'dger.  «.  J.  [perhaps  from  the  Latin 
bajulusf  a  carrier;  but  by  3^;fm/derived 
from  the  bad^er^  a  creature  who  stows 
up  his  provision.]  One  tjiat  buys  com 
and  victuals  in  one  place,  and  carries  it 
unto  another.  Co^l, 

Ba'dly.  adv,  [from  lad,'\  In  a  had  man- 
ner ;  not  well. 
How  goes  the  day  with  us  ?  O  tell  me,  Hb- 

Badlyy  I  fear.    How  fares  your  maje^y  ?  5M. 
Ba'dnlss.  «.  j.  [from  bad:\^  Want  of 
good  qualities,  either  natural  or  mwalf 
desert;  depravity. 

It  was  not  your  brother's  evil  dtspositiod  mads 

him  seek  his  death ;  but  aprovoking  ment,s(ta- 

work  by  a  reproveable  badness  in  hmnsdf.  Sbck, 

There  is  one  convenience  m  this  city,  which 

makes  some  amends  for  the  badness  of  tne  pore- 

ment.  Addisan  on  Italy, 

I  did  not  »ce  how  the  badneu  of  the  weadier 

could  be  the  king's  fault.  AMsof, 

roBA^KFLE.  v,a.  ibafflery  Fr.]  * 

I.  To  elude  ;  to  make  ineffectual. 

They  make  a  shift  to  think  themselves  guilt- 
less, in  spite  of  all  their  sins;  to  break  the  pre- 
cept, ana  at  the  same  time  to  baffle  the  curse. 

Sonik 
He  hath  deserved  to  have  the  grace  withdrawn, 
which  he  hath  so  long  baffled  and  defied.  Atterk 
a.  To  confound  ;  %o  defeat  with  some 
confusion,  as  by  perplexing  or  amusing: 
to  baffle  is  sometimes  less  than  to  con- 
quer. 

Etruria  lost, 
He  brings  to  Tumus'  aid  his  baJledYtoit,  Dryi, 
When  the  mind  has  brought  itself  to  doit 
thinking,  it  may  goon  roundly.  Every  abstruse 

Sroblem,  every  intricate  question,  will  not  baffle^ 
iKoura^c,  or  break  it.  L«cbe, 

A  foreign  potentate  trembles  at  a  war  with  the 
English  nati(»i,  ready  to  employ  against  himsodi 
revenues  as  shall  baJU  hn  deaigns  upon  theff 
country.  •  Addkea* 

Ba'ffle.  n.s,  [from  the  verb.]  A  defeat. 
It  is  the  skill  of  the  disputant  that  keeps  of  a 
baJRe.  SditA, 

yrhe  authors,  having  missed  of  their  ahns,  sre 
fain  to  retreat  with  frustration  and  a  baffle,  Ssstk 
Ba'ffler.  ».  J.  [from  baffle,]   He  that 
puts  to  confusion^  or  defeats. 

Experience,  that  (preat  baffler  of  speculatioo, 
assures  us  the  thing  is  too  possible,,  and  bring;, 
in  all^ages,  matter  of  fact  to  confute  our  suppo- 
shions.  Government  of  the  Twyrf. 

Bag.  «.  /.  [belje,  Saxon;  from  which 
perhaps,  by  dropping,  as  is  usual,  the 
harsh  consonant,  came  bege^  bage^  bag.] 
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I.  A  83cky  or  pouchy  to  put  any  thing  In, 
as  money»  corn. 

Cousin,  away  for  England ;  haite  before, 
Aiid,  ere  our  coining,   see  thou  shake  the 


Of  boar£ng  abbots ;  their  ixnprisoa*d  angels 

^et  thou  at  liberty.  Sbakspcare, 

What  is  it  that  opens  thy  mouth  in  praises  ? 

It  it  that  thy  hafrs  and  thy  barns  are  full  f  South* 

Waters  «rere  inclosed  within  the  earth,  as  in 

a  bag,  '  Burnet, 

Once,  we  confess,  beneath  the  patriot's  cloak, 

from  the  cracked  bag  the  dropping  guinea  spoke. 

P*pe, 

}.  That  part  of  anrmals  in  which  some 
particular  jnices  are  contained,  as  the 
poi«)ii  of  vipers. 

The  swelling  poison  of  the  several  sects, 
Which,  wantins  vent,  the  n«iion*t  health  infects, 
Shall  burst  iui>a^.  Lnitn, 

Sing  00,  sing  on,  for  I  can  ne'er  be  cloy  d ; 
So  nuy  thy  cows  their  burdened  hag*  distend. 

JDryden, 

3- An  ornamental  purse  of  silk  tied  to 
men's  hair. 

We  saw  a  young  fellow  ridlnc  towards  us  full 
lallop,  with  a  bob  wig  and  black  silken  bag  tied 
to  it.  AMj»fi, 

4«  A  term  used  to  signify  different  quan- 
tities of  certain  comnK>dities  ;  as,  a  bi^ 
of  pepper,  a  Sag^  of  hops.     , 
To  Bag.  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.] 
i.Toputintoabag. 

Accordfflgty  he  drain'd  those  marshy  grounds, 
Afid  bagg'4  them  in  a  blue  cloud.  D/ydem, 

Hops  ought  not  to  be  bagged  up  hot.  Aiwttimtr, 
i.  To  load  with  a  bag. 

Like  a  bee,  haggd  with  his  honey'd  venom. 
He  brings  it  to  your  hive.  Drjdxn, 

To  Bag.  „. «.    To  swell  like  a  fiill  bag. 
The  skin  seemM  much  contracted,  yet  it  bt^ 
^«^,  and  had  a  porringer  full  of  matter  in  it. 

Wiumm, 
Tao  kids  that  in  the  valley  stray'd 
Jfoundby  chance,  and  to  my  fold  convey'd : 
They  dram  Woha^ng  udders  everyday*  Drjd. 
Ba'caielle.  n.u  {bagatelU^  Fr.]  A 
tnfle ;  a  thing  of  no  importance :  a 
word  not  nat  u  rallied. 

Heaps  of  hair  rin^  and  cypher'd  seals; 
l^ch  trifles,  serious  bagaUfUs,  Pwwr* 

Ba'goage.  n.  i,  [from  hag; baggage^  Fr*] 
I  The  furniture  and  utensils  of  an  army. 
The  army  was  an  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
pnd  footmen,  and  twelve  tlvwiaand  horsemen, 
beside  the  ^^tf^r.  .  Juditb, 

Riches  are  tiieAtf^.f]f*  of  virtue;  they  cannot 
be  spared,  nor  left  oehmd,  but  they  hinder  the 
nurch.  Bacon* 

Thev  were  probably  always  in  readiness,  and 
*aniea  among  the  baggage  of  the  army. 

AddijQm  Off  Itahf* 

3  The  goods  that  arc  to  be  carried  away, 
as  hag  and  baggage* 

DolabeUa  designed,  when  his  affairs  grew 
dcspnrate  in  £gypt,  to  pack  up  b^  and  baggage f 
andsail  for  Itaty.  4rbuthnot, 

3-  A  worthless  wonuni  in  French  bagaite: 
to  caikd,  because  such  women  loUow 
camps. 

A  s|«rk  of  indignation  did  rise  la  her,  not  to 
Alter  such  a  baggage  to  win  away  any  thing  of 
hers.  SidHty, 

When  this  bmrgege  meets  with  a  man  who  has 
vanity  to  acdit  lelatipBSi  she  turw  him  to  ac- 
count. 3/nfM9r, 
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Ba^okio.  n.  s.  [bagnof  Ital.  a  bath.||  A 
house  for  bathings  sweating,  andoti)ef*» 
wise  cleansing  the  body. 

I  have  known  two  instances  of  malignant  fe- 
vers produced  by  the  hot  air  of  zbagnio,  Arbmib, 

B'agpife.  n.  i..[from  bag  &nd  pipe  ;  the 
wind  being  received  in  a  bag.]  A  mu- 
sical instrumeni » consisting  of  a  leathern  ^ 
bag,  which  blows  up  like  a  foDt-bally' 
by  means  of  a  port-vent  or  little  tube 
fixed  to  it,  and  stopped  by  a  Talve  ; 
and  three  pipes  or  flutes,  the  first  called, 
the  great  pipe  or  drone,  and  the  second 
the  little  one*  which  pass  the  wind  out 
only  at  the  bottom;  the  third  has  a 
reed,  and  is  played  on  by  compressing' 
the  bag  under  the  arm,  when  full ;  and 
opening  or  stopping  the  holes,  which 
are  eight,  with  the  fingers.  The  bag* 
pip€  takes  in  the.  compass  of  three 
octaves.  Chambers. 

No  banners  but  shirts,  unthaome  bad  hagfipet 
instead  of  drum  and  fife. 


V^ 


He  heard  a  bagfipe^zsiii  saw  a  general  aninat* 
ed  with  the  sound.  JUduoita  FreeMdetm 

Bagpi'per.   If.  J.   \itom  bagpipe^    6n^ 
that  plays  on  a  bagpipe. 

Some  that  will  evermore  peev  thro'dieir  eye^ 
And  laugh,  like  parrots,  at  a  bagpiper,  Sbaisp^  * 
BAGUE'-PTE.  ft.  J.  [Fr.  a  termbfarchi- 
tecture]  A  little  round  moulding,  lest 
than  an  astragal ;  sonpetimes  carved  and 
enriched. 
To  Baigne.  v.  a.  [bagnert  Fr.}  To 
drench;  to  soak.   Out  of  use. 

The  women  foralow  not  to  itf/]farthem,  unlesi 
they  plead  their  heels,  with  a  worse  perfumt 
than  Jugurth  found  in  the  dungeon.  Careto, 
Bail.  It.  J.  [Of  this  word  the  etymolo- 
gists give  many  derivations ;  it  seenistP 
come  from  the  French  bailler^  to  put 
into  the  hand ;  to  deliver  up,  as  a  man 
delivers  himself  up  in  surety] 

BaU  is  the  ^eeiQg  or  setting  at  liberty  one  ar- 
rested or  imprisoned  upon  action  either  civil  or 
criminal,  under  security  taken  for  his  appear- 
ance. There  is  both  common-and  special  W  ; 
eommw  baU  is  in  actions  of  small  prejudice^  or 
slight  proof,  called  ocNnmon,  because  any  sure- 
ties in  that  case  are  taken:  whereas  upon  causes 
of  greater  weight,  or  apparent  spcciahtjr,  tpeeiai 
bail  or  surety  must  b€  takeo.  Th^^re  is  a  ^ 
fcrence  between  bail  and  mainprise ;  for  he  thai 
is  mainprised  is  at  large  until  tne  dajr  of  his  ap- 
pearance: but  where  a  npn  is  bailod,  he  i(s 
always  accounted  by  the  law  to  be  in  their  war^ 
and  custody  for  the  time :  and  the^  nuv,  if  (bey 
will,  keep  him  in  ward  or  in  prison  at  tiiat  tim«, 
or  otherwise  at  their  will  Cs^tvffL 

Worr^M  with  debts,  and  past  all  hopes  oibaii, 
Th'  unpitv*d  wretch  lies  rotting  in  a  jail.    it9,e* 
And  briD*d  witl^  presenu;  or,  when  presents 
fail. 
They  send  their  prostituted  wives  for  baU,  Zhyd, 
To  Bail.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
X.  To  give  bail  for  another. 
Let  me  be  their  bail ; 
They  shall  be  ready  at  your  highimi*  wil]| 
To  answer  their  suspicion    '      ■ 
lliou  shalt  not  bail  them.  Shab.  Tit,  Aa^ 

a.  To  admit  to  bail 

W^en  they  had  bailed  the  twelve  bisliops  wha 
wcf  ^  ia  the  Toweri  the  house  of  (;omm9ns,  ia 
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creit  uidignation,  caused  them  immedtatcty  to 

be  recommitted  to  the  Tower.  Clarendun, 

Ba'i  l  a  b  l  e .  adj,  [from  bail^    That  may 

be  set  at  liberty  by  bail  or  sureties. 
Ba'iliff.  II.  J.  [a  word  of  doubtful  ety- 
mology in  itself,  but  borrowed  by  us 
from  bail  He  f  Fr.] 
I.  A  subordinate  ofiicer. 

Lausanne  is  under  the  canton  of  Berne,  go- 
verned by  a  ^ilijfstni  every  three  years  from 
the  senate  of  Berne.  AtiJU^m. 

a*  An  officer  whose  business   it  is    to 
execute  arrests. 

It  many  times  happeneth,  that,  by  the  under- 
sherii!sand  their  ^///^,  the  owner  hath  incurred 
the  forfeiture,  before  he  cometh  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  process  that  runneth  against  him.  Bjcen, 

A  Bailifff  by  mistake,  seized  ^ou  for  a  debtor, . 

and  kept  you  the  whole  evenmg  in  a  spunging 

house.  Sivfft. 

Swift  as  a  bard  the  iailifXtzvei  behind.  Fo^e. 

3.  An  under  steward  of  a  manor. 

Ba^ili wicK. IT. i.  [of  baUJiff  Fr.  and  J^ic, 

Sax.]      The  place  of  the  jurisdiction 

of  a  bailiff  within  his  hundred,  pr  the 

lord's  franchise.  It  is  that  liberty  which 

18  exempted  from  the  sheriff  of  the 

county,  ,over  which  the  lord  of  the 

liberty  appointeth  a  bailiff.         CoovelL 

A  proper  officer  is  to  walk  up  and  down  his 

bailivricif,  Spmserm 

There  issued  writs  to  the  sherifi^,  to  return 

the  names  of  the  severid  land-owners  in  their 

several  bailnvich.  Hale, 

To  Bait.  v. 0.  [batan,  Saxon;  baUzen^ 

German.] 
I.  To  put  meat  upon  a  hook,  in  some 
place,  to  tempt  fish,  or  other  animals. 

Oh  cunning  enemy,  that,  to  catch  a  saint, 
With  saints  aost  hait  thy  hook !  most  dangerous 
Is  that  temptation  that  doth  goad  us  on        ^ 
To  sin  in  loving  virtue.  Shahpeare. 

Liet  's  be  reveneed  on  him ;  let 's  appoint  him 
a  neetinff,  give  nim  a  show  oH  comfort  in  his 
suit,  and  lead  him  on  with  a  sure  baited  delay, 
till  he  hath  pawned  hil  hdtses  to  mine  host  of 
theprter.  Sbaksjt.  Merry  Wvuet  of  Windnr, 
Many  sorts  of  mhes  feed  upon  insects,  as  is 
well  known  to  anglers,  who  bait  their  hooks 
with  them.  Ray, 

How  are  the  sex  improvM  in  am*rous  arts ! 
What  new-found  snares  they  bait  for  human 
hearts !  Gay, 

a.  To  give  meat  to  one's  self,  or  horses, 
on  the  road. 

What  so  strong, 
But,  wanting  rest,  will  also  want  of  might  ? 
The  syny  that  measures  heaven  all  day  long. 
At  night  doth  hait  his  steeds  the  ocean  waves 
among.  Sfeaser, 

To  Bait,  v,  a,  [from  battre^  Fr.  to  beat.] 
X,  To  attack  with  violence. 

Who  seeming  sorely  chaffed  at  his  band» 
As  chained  bear,  whom  cruel  dogs  do  hait^ 
With  kUe  forcd  did  fain  them  to  withsund. 

Fairy  Qaua, 
I  will  not  yield 
To  kin  the  ground  before  youmgMalcohn'sfeet; 
And  to  be  baited  with  the  rabble's  curie,  SbaJki, 
a.  To  harass  by  the  help  of  others ;  as 
we  bait  a  boar  with  mastiffs,  but  a  bull 
with  bull-dogs. 
Tc  Bait.  v.  a.  To  stop  at  any  place  for 
refreshment :  perhaps  this  word  is  more 
properly  bate,  to  abate  speed. 
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But  our  desires  tyrannical  extortion 
Doth  force  us  there  to  set  our  chief  delightfuli^ea^ 
Where  but  a  baiting  pbce  is  all  our  portion. 

As  one  who  on  h)$  jountev  baits  at  noon, 
Tho'  bent  on  speed:   so  here  th'  archanni 
paus*d.  MiUtK* 

In  alt  our  journey  from  L-ondon  to  his  house, 

we  did  not  so  much  as  bait  at  a  whig  inn.  Addisaa, 

Ti?  B  A  IT.  v.  n,  [^as  a  ba^kC\  To  clap  the 

wings;  to  make  an  offer  of  flying;  to 

flutter. 

All  plumM  like  estridges,  that  with  the  wind 
Baited  like  eagles  having  lately  bathM ; 
Glitttering  in  golden  coats  like  images.     Slait» 

Hood  mv  unmann'dbloivl  baiting  m  my  cbeela 
With  thy  black  mantle ;  till  strange  love  grom 

bold, 
Thinks  true  love  acted  nmple  modesty.   Shelt. 

Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard. 
To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper's  all; 
That  IS,  to  watch  her  as  we  watch  these  kites, 
That  bait  and  beat»  and  will  not  be  obedient. 

Sbahptart. 

Bait.  «.  /.  [ftx)m  the  verb.] 
X.  Meat  set  to  allure  fish,  or  other  ani* 
mals,  to  a  snare. 

The  pleasant*st  angling  is  to  see  the  fish 
Cut  with  her  eolden  oars  the  silver  stream. 
And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  i«i/.  5W. 
4.  A  temptation ;  an  enticement ;  allait- 
ment. 

And  that  same  glorious  beauty's  idle  boast 

Is  but  zbait  such  wretches  to  beguile.    SpesifT' 

Taketh  therewith  the  soub  ^men,  as  with 

the  baitu  Ht^- 

.   Sweet  words,  I  grant,  bait*  and  allureinenti 

sweet, . 
But  greatest  hopes  with  greatest  crones  meet. 

FairfM. 

Fruit,  like  that 
Which  grew  in  Paradise,  the  bait  of  Eve 
Us'd  by  the  tempter.  ATdita, 

Secure  from  foolish  pride*s  affected  state* 
And  specious  flattery's  more  pernicious  ^f>/« 

Jtotcemmm> 

Her  head  was  bare. 
But  for  her  native  ornament  of  hair, 
Which  in  a  simple  knot  was  tied  above : 
Sweet  negligence  !  unheeded  ^«</ of  love!  T>rf** 

Grant  that  others  could  with  «qual  glory 
Look  down  on  pleasures,  and  the  baits  of  sense. 

3.  A  refreshment  on  a  journey* 

Baize.  17.  /.  A  kind  or  coarse  open  doth 
stuff,  having  a  long  nap  ;  sometimes 
frizedon  one  side,  and  sometimes  n<* 
frized.  This  stuff  is  without  waic, 
being  wrought  on  a  loom  with  two 
treddles,  like  flannel.  Cbandfcrh 

70  Ba  KE.  V.  a.  part.  pass,  baked  or  i^A^* 
[baccan,  Sax.  becken^  Germ,  supposed 
by  Wackier  to  come  from  btcy  whichi  Hj 
the  Phrygian  language,  signified  breaiA 

1. To  heat  any  thing  m  a  dose  place; 
generally  in  an  oven. 

He  will  take  thereof,  and  warm  himsf If;  TJ 
he  kindleth  it,  and  bsheth  bread.  ^'^^\ 

The  difference  of  orices  of  bread  proccedrf 
from  their  delicacy  in  oread,  and  perhaps  some- 
thing in  their  manner  ftbaJting,         jtrbidbsit, 

2.  To  harden  in  the  fire. 

The  work  of  the  fire  is  a  kind  ofbaJkiagt  »» 

•    whatsoever  the  fire  babetbt  time  doth  in  ««** 

degree  dissolve.  fiaft^ 

3.  To  harden  with  hcaL 
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WUh  vehement  suns 
WhAi  dusty  mmmer  baicM  the  crumbling  clods» 
How  pleasant  is  *t,  beneath  the  twisted  arch 
To  ply  the  sweet  carouse !  Pbiiips, 

Tne  sun  with  flaming  arrows  pierc'd  the  flood, 
Andy  darting  to  the  bottom,  baJt'd  the  mud.     ' 

Ih  Bake,  v,  n. 

z.  To  do  the  work  of  bakingr* 

1  keep  his  house,  and  I  wash ,  wring,  brew, 
haJtty  scour,  dress  meat,  and  make  the  beds, 
and  do  all  myself.  &hakspcara, 

9.  To  be  heated  or  baked. 
Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake 
In  the  cauldrop  boil  and  bahe,    SbahftMre. 
Bared  Meats.     Meats  dressed  by  the 
oven. 

There  be  tome  houses  srherein  sweetmeats 
will  relent,  and  baJttd  wuati  will  mould,  more 
than  others.  Bac»m, 

Ba^k  e house,  s.i.  [from  bake  and  hotue.'] 
A 'place  for  baking  bread. 
_  I  have  maiked  a  wiUingness  in  the  Italian  ar- 
tvBsns,  to  distribute  the  lutchen,  pantry,  and 
iaitbofsef  under  ground.  fr«ttviu 

Ba'kkh.    The  participle  from  To  bake. 
There  was  a  cake  babai  on  the  coals,  and  a 
cmse  of  water,  at  his  head.  1  Kimgs, 

Ba'kek.  jf.j.  [ft-om  To  bake."]  He  whose 
trade  is  to  bake. 

In  life  and  health,  every  man  must  proceed 
tipon  trust,  there  being  no  knowing  the  inten- 
tion of  the  cook  or  baier,  Soutb, 
Ba'lamce.    n.   J.    Ibalancef  Fr.  bilanx, 

Lat.] 
(•  One  of  the  six  simple  powers  in  mecha- 
nicks*  used  principally  for  determining 
the  difference  of  weight  in  heavy  bodies. 
It  if  of  scverarforms.  Cbamben, 

2.  A  pair  of  scales. 

A  balance  of  power,  either  withoi*t  or  within 
asute,  is  best  conceived  by  considering  what 
the  nature  of  a  haUnee  is.  It  supposes  three 
things;  first,  the  part  which  is  held,  together 
wkh  the  hand  that  holds  it ;  and  then  the  two 
ecales,  with  whatever  is  weighed  therein.  Sivift. 

For  when  on  ground  the  burden  baUnce  lies, 
The  empty  part  is  lifted  up  the  higher. 

Sir  J,  Davits, 

^  A  metaphorical  balance,  or  the  mind 
employed  in  comparing  one  thing  with 
another. 

I  have  in  equal  ^^^i/nArr  justly  weighed 
What  wrong  our  arms  nuy  do,  what  wroDgs  we 

■ufiei! 
Gtic6  heavier  than  our  bffences.       Sbakspeart, 

4.  The  act  of  comparing  two  things,  as 
by  the  balance. 

Comfort  arises  not  from  others  bci  ng  miserable, 
bat  from  this  inference  upon  the  bjUner^  that 
we  au&r  only  the  lot  of  nature.  VEtirangt, 
^  Upon  a  ixttbalanc*  of  the  advantages  on  either 
ade,  it  will  appear,  that  the  rules  of  the  gospel 
are  nmre  powerful  means  of  conviction  than  such 
neiieKe.  AUtrbury, 

S'  The  overplus  of  weight ;  that  auantity 
hf  which,  of  two  things  weighed  to- 
gMher,  one  exceeds  the  other. 
^  Care  betn^  taken,  that  the  exportation  exceed 
^nvalne  the  importation;  and  tnen  the  baldnee 
*Qf  trade  must  of  necessity  be  returned  in  coin  or 
^(Xiffiaa.  BaaaC*  Advice  to  f^iUiert, 

^'  That  which  is  wanting  to  make  two 
ntt  9f  an  «G00uat  ev«p  \  asy-h^  stated 
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the  Account  with  his  correspondicntt 
'   and  paid  the  balance. 

7.  Equipoise ;  as,  balance  of  power.  See 
the  second  sense.  / 

Love,  hope,  and  joy,  fair  pleasure's  smSing 
train;    . 
Hate,  fear,  and  grief,  the  family  of  pain;  . 
These,tnix*d  withart,  andto  due  bounds confin'd* 
Make  and  maintain  the  boLutet  ofihe  mind. 

8.  The  beating  part  of  a  watch. 

It  is  but  supposing  that  all  watches,  whilst  the 
balanet  beats,  thiixk ;  and  it  is  sufhcicntly  proved^ 
that  mf  watch  thoi^kt  all  last  night.         Locbt^ 

9.  [In  astronomy.]  One  of  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiack,  commonly  called 
Libra. 

Or  wilt  thou  warm  our  summers  with  thy  rayi^ 
And  seated  near  the  baiamee  poise  the  dbiys  ? 

To  Ba'lance.  v.  a,  [balaneeryVr.'] 

t.  To  weigh  in  a  balance,  either  real  or 

figurative ;  to  compare  by  the  balance. 

if  men  would  but  balance  the  good  and  tb^ 

e\'ii  of  things,  they  would  not  venture  soul  and 

body  for  dirty  interest.  L*Estramge, 

%.  To  regulate  the  weight  in  a  balance  | 
to  keep  in  a  state  of  just  proportion. 

Heav  n  that  hath  placed  this  island  to  give  law. 
To  baloMte  £urope,and  her  states  toawe.  WatUrm 

3.  To  codnterpoise ;  to  weigh  equal  ta; 
to  be  equipollent ;  to  counteract. 

The  attraction  of  the  glass  is  balanced,  and 
.rendered  ineffectual,  by  the  contrary  attraction 
of  the  liquor.  Nrwtt  • 

4.  To  regulate  an  account,  by  stating  it  on 
both  sides.  * 

Judging  is  balancing  an  account,  and  deter- 
mining on  which  slde'the  oddi  lie.  Locke, 

5.  To  pay  that  which  is  wanting  to  nuke 
the  tw^  parts  of  an  account  equal. 

Give  him  leave 
To  Wiwiftf  the  account  of  Rlcnheim's  day.  Prior, 
'Iliough  I  am  very  well  satisfied,  that  it  is 
not  in  mv  power  to  balance  accounts  with  my 
Maker,  lam  resolved,  however,  to  turn  all  my     " 
endeavours  that  way.  Addiion*  Spectator^  , 

To  Ba'la'nck.  *u.  m  To  hesitate;  to 
fluctuate  between  equal  motives,  as  a 
balance  plays  when  charged  with  equal 
wcichts. 

Were  the  satisfaction  of  lust,  and  the  joys  of 
heaven,  offered  to  any  one's  present  possession* 
he  would  not  balance,  or  err,  in  the  dctermina» 
tion  of  his  choice.  Locke. 

Since  there  is  nothing  that  can  offend,  I  see 
not  why  you  sliould  balance  a.  moment  abou( 
printing  it.^  Atterbury  to  Pope. 

B  a'l  A  N  c  E  R .  n.  ^.  [from  balance.}  T  h^ 
person  that  weighs  any  thing. 

Ba'lass  Ruby.  n.  s.  [balas,  Fr.  supposed 
to  be  an  Indian  term.]    A  kind  of  ruby. 
Balass  ruby  is  of  a  crimson  colour,  with  a  cast 
of  purple,  and  seems  best  to  answer  the  descrip- 
tion ot  the  ancients.  IVoodtuard  on  PojeU*. 

To  B  A  L  B  u  ^c  IN  AT  £ .  \  «!;.».  [from  balbtk' 

ToBalbu'tiate.  J  tiof  Latin.]  To 
stammer  in  speaking.  «     JDict^ 

Balco'ny.  II.  /.    UfalcoftfTr,    balcone, 
Ital.]  A  frame  of  iron,  wood,  or  stone* 
before  the  window  of  a  room. 
Then  pleasure  came,  who,liking  not  the  fashioq^ 
Began  to  make  balconies,  terraces, 
TiU  she  had  weak^A^d  all  by  alteradon.  SerSrrt^ 
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"Whea  dirty  wtten  from  Mecma  drop. 
And  dextrous  iamseU  twirl  th^  sprinkling  mop. 

Gay, 

Bald.  aJj\  [ba/,  Welsh.] 
^.  Wanting  hair ;   despoiled  of  hair  by 
time  or  sickness. 

Neither  shall  men  make  themselves  haldiox 
them.  Jfremiab, 

I  find  it  remarked  by  MarchettV,  that  the 
cause  of  baldness  in  men  is  the  dryness  c£  the 
brain,  and  its  shrinking  from  the  skull ;  he 
having  observed,  that  in  bald  persons,  under 
the  bald  part*  there  was  a  vacuity  bet\veen  the 
skull  and  the  bram.  Ray. 

He  should  imitate  Cxsar,  who,  because  his 
head  was  bald,  covered  that  defect  with  laurels.. 

%.  Without  natural  covering. 

Under  an  oak,  whose  boughs  were  moss'd 
with  age. 
And  high  top  bald'mxh  dry  antiquity.    Sbahp, 
J.  Without  the  usual  covering. 

He  b  set  at  the  upper  end  o*  th'  table;  but 
they  stand  bald  befisre  aim>  Sbaksfeart* 

4.  Unadorned ;  inelegant. 

Hobbes,  in  the  preface  to  his  own  baldxxvoA^ 

tion,  begins  the  praise  ofHomer  idien  he  should 

have  ended  it.  Drydens  Fabltt,  Frcfdct, 

And  thatj  though  labour'd,  line  must  bald 

appear. 

That  brings  ungrateful  muack  to  the  ear. 

Creeeb, 

5.  Mean  ;  naked  ;  without  dignity ;  with* 
outvalue;  bare. 

What  should  the  people  do  with  these  bald 
tribunes  ? 
On  whom  dependine,  their  obedience  fails 
7*0  th'  greater  bench.  Sbahpeart% 

4.  Bald  was  used  by  the  northern  nations, 

'  to  signify  the  same  zsaudajtt  bold ;  and 
IS  still  in  use.  So  Baldwth^  and  by  in- 
version Winbaldy  is  hold  conqueror; 
Btbelbaldi  nobly  bold ;  Eadbald^  happily 
bold;  which  are  of  the  same  import  as 
Tbraseasy  Tbrasjmacbusf  4^ld  Tbrojy" 
bidiu^  8cc,  Gibson, 

Ba^ldachin.  If*/,  [baldaebinot  Ital.]  A 
piece  of  architecture,  in  form  of  a  ca- 
nopy, supported  with  columns,  and 
servmg  as  a  covering  to  an  altar.  It 
properly  signifies  a  rich  silk,  Du  Cange^ 
and  was  a  canopy  carried  over  the  host. 
Builders  Diet. 

Ba'ld£RDAsh.  n.  /•  [probably  of  balb, 
Sax.  bold,  and  dasb^  to  mingle.]  Any 
thing  jumbled  together  without  judge- 
ment ;  rude  fixture  ;  a  confused  dis- 
course. 

To  Ba'lderdash.  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.] 
T6  mix  or  adulterate  any  liquor. 

^k'ldly.  adv.  [from  bald.l  Nakedly; 
meanly  j  inelegantly. 

Ba'ldmony.  ft,  i.  The  same  with  Gen- 
tian. 

Ba'ldness.  n,  J.  Ifrom  baldJ] 

».  The  want  of  hair. 

^  The  loss  of  hair. 

Which  happened  on  the  skin  to  light. 
And  there  corrupting  to  a  wound. 
Spreads  leprosy  and  baldneu  round*  Swift, 

«.  Meanness  of  writing ;  inelegance. 

Ba'ldricx.  «. /.  [of  uncertain  etyrao* 
Ipgy.] 


Xp  A  girdle.  By  some  Diethnaries  itil 
explained  a  bracelet;  but  I  have  not 
found  it  in  that  sense. 

Athwart  his  breast  a  baldriei  brave  he.  ware, 

That  shin'd,  like  twinkling  stars,  with  stones 

most  precious  rare.  Fairy  QiutM, 

A  radiant  baldricb,  o'er  his  shoulders  tied. 

Sustained  the  sv^'ord  thatgtitter'd  at  hisside.  Pa^«> 

a.  The  zodiack.' 

That  like  the  twins  of  ibve  they  seemM  ia 
fight. 
Which  deck  the  baldticb  of  the  heavens  bright. 

Bale,  n,  s.   Iballe,  Fr.'i     A  bundle  or 
parcel  of  goods  packed  up  for  carriagre. 
One  hired  an  ass,  in  the  dog-cUys,  to  cAiry 
certain  balex  of  goods  to  such  a  tpwn.  jL* Estrange. 
It  ii  part  of  xho' bales  in  which  bohea  tea  was 
brought  over  from  China.  IVtedward, 

Bale.  n.  s.  [bacUSax.  baUf  Dan.  bal^  boi, 
Icelandish.l    Misery  ;  calamity. 
She  look*d  about,  and,  seeing  one  in  mail      I 
Armed  to  pobt,  sought  back  to  turn  again; 
For  light  s^e  hated  as  the  deadly  bale,  Fairy  Q. 
To  Bale,  V,  a.  A  word  used  by  the  saiiorst 
who  bid  bale  out  the  water;  that  i$» 
lave  it  out,  by  way  of  distinction  from 
pumping.  Skinner,    I  believe  from  ^aV- 
lerf  Fr.  to  deliver  from  hand  to  hand. 
To  Bale,  v,  n.  [emballerf  Fr.  smballwri 

Ital.]  To  make  up  into  a  bale. 
Ba'lepul.  adj\  [from  bale.^  ^ 
z.  Full  of  misery;  full  of  grief;  sorrow- 
ful ;  sad ;  woeful. 

Ah,luckless  babe!  bom  under  cruel  star. 
And  in  dead  parents  balefri  ashes  bred.  Fairy  Q. 

But  when  I  feel  the  bitter  balefri  sman, 
Which  her  fair  eyes  unwares  do  work  m  me, 
I  think  that  I  a  new  Pandora  see.  Spauer, 

Round  he  throws  his  balefri  eyes, 
Hiat  witnessed  huge  affiicooa  and  dismay, 
Mix'dwtthobdurateprideandsted£»thate..Jl^i(* 
a*  Fullof  mischief ;  destructive. 

But  when  he  saw  his  threat'ning  was  but  vain, 

He  tum'd  about,  and  search*d  his  baUfal  books 

again.  Fdiry  Qjtee*, 

Boiline  choler  chokes 

By  aght  of  these,  our  baufrl  enemies.  Sbah^* 

Unseen,  unfelc,  the  fiery  serpent  skims 
Betwixt  her  linen  and  her  naked  limbs. 
His  balefri  breath  inspiring  as  he  glides.  DryJeiu 

Happy  lerne,  whose  most  wholesome  air 
Poisons  envepom'd  spiders,  and  forbids 
The  balefri  toad  and  vipers  from  her  shore. 

FbiGfA 
Ba'lefvlly. adv.  [from  bale/ul.']    Sor- 
rowfully ;  mischievously. 
Balk.  If.  /.  {balk^  Dut.  and6erm.]  A 
great  beam,  such  as  is  used  in  building ; 
a  rafter  over  an  out- house  or  bam* 
B A  L K.  IS,  J.  [derived  by  Skinner  from  vaR' 
care 9  Ital.  to  pass  over.]     A  ridge  of 
land  left  unploughed  between  the  fur* 
rows,  or  at  the  end  of  the  field. 
To  Balk.  v.  a.  [See  the  noun,  j 

X.  To  disappoint ;  to  frustrate  ;  to  elude. 

Another  thing  in  the  grammar  «*"*<5w?if  I  sea 
no  use  of,  unless  it  be  to  balk  youag  lads  in 
learning  languages.  '  Loci*. 

Every  one  has  a  desire  to  keep  up  the  vigour 
of  his  Ucultics,  and  not  to  baU  nis  understand- 
ing by  what  b  too  hard  for  it.  LKh. 

But  one  may  balk  thbgood  intent, 
Ajid  tike  dungs  otherwise  thtaiQMiiL    ^nmk 
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The  prices  must  have  been  high;  for  a  peqjte 
»o  rich^woiild  not  bait  their  fancy.     Arhutbnot, 

A/iVot'hUprej[,  the  yelling  monster  flies, 
And  SSk  the  city  with  hij  hideous  cries.     Pope, 

U  there  a  variance  ?  enter  but  his  door,   '" 
Mali' Jut  the  couru,  and  contest  is  no  more. 

«.  To  miss  any  thin^ ;  to  leave  untouched. 
By  grisly  PlutO  he'cloth  swear, 
He  rent  his  clothes,  and  tore  his  hair. 
And  as  he  runneth  here  and  there. 

An  acorn  cup  he  greeteth; 
Which  soon  he  taketh  by  the  staUr, 
About  his  head  he  lets  it  walk, 
Mordothhe  any  creature  hali, 
Butbysonallhe  meeteth.  Dragon's  Nunphid* 
;•  To  omit,  or  refuse  any  thing. 

This  was  looked  for  at  your  hand,  and  this 
wasiatf/,  Sbahpean. 

4*  To  heap^  as  on  a  ridge.  This,  or  some- 
thing^ like  this,  seems  to  be  intended 

'   here. 

Ten  thousand  bold  Scots,  three  and  twenty 
knights, 
BaWd'm  their  own  blood,  did  rir  Walter  sec 
On  Holmedon*s  plains.  Sbahpeare, 

Ba'lkers.  «.  s.  [In  fishery.]  Men  who 
stand  on  a  cliff,  or  high  place  on  the 
short,  and  give  a  sign  to  the  men  in  the 
fishing-boats,  which  way  the  passage  or  . 
shole  of  hen-ingsis.  Cowr//. 

The  pilchards  are  pursued  by  a  bfggef  fish, 
piled  a  plusher,  who  leapeth  atwve  water  ahd 
bewrayetn  them  to  the  halier,  Carnv, 

Ball,  «.  j.  [3o/.Dan.  ho/,  Dutch.] 

Sal,  diminurively  Belin,  the  sun,  or  Apolto, 
rftheCelta;,  was  called  by  the  ancient  Gauls 
jiielli«.  -Whatever  was  round,  and  in  particu- 
Iw^fhe  head,  was  called  by  the  ancients  either 
Sal,  or  Be/,  and  likew ise  B.  I  and  SUl.  Among  - 
the  modern  Persians^  the  head  is  called  Fole; 
and  the  Flemings  still  call  the  head  Boilc.  no/  of 

*  the  head  or  poll ;  and  wo>  i'v,  is  to  turn. 
Jfe>^  likewise  signifies  a  round  ball,  whence 
^/,  and  hell,  and  tall,  which  the  Welch  term 
*e/.    By  the  Scotch  also  the  head  is  named 

*^'l;  whence  the  English  bill  is  d^'rivcd,  signi- 
^ing  the  beak  of  a  bud.  Figuratively,  the 
Phrygians  and  Thurians  by  ^aXA>j>  understood 

*  lung.  Hence  also,  in  the  Syriack  dialects, 
^xK.  /5^>,  and  likewise  /ii; ,  signifies  lord,  and 
^y  this  name  also  the  sun ;  and,  in  some  dialects, 

H>and  *i  A ,  whence*  i>.  ^  aud'^H/ .  ^',  r»j/..(^-  and 
InXi^,  and  al9o,hi  the  Ccliick  diminutive  way 
cf expression,  Eaiy^*  I./!v^',  and  B'Xty(^, 
tigniiiedthe  tun;  and'E^.V..  n>iv»i,artdB£>..,T,, 
the  moon.  Among  the  Teutonicks,  hoi  and  herl 
have  the  same  mcjaning ;  whence  the  adjective 
^fgt  or  beilif,  is  derived,  and  signitios  dtvine 
or  Holy ;  and  tnc  aspiration  being  changed  into 
*i  the  Roma2i9form  their  SoL    ■  Baxter, 

I. Anything  made  in  a  round  form,  oi^ 
approaching  to  ronqd 

Wo^ins  with  many  fee*  round  Oiemselves  into 
*«^  under  V>gs  of  timber,  but  not  in  the  tim- 
ber. Bacon, 

^V  arms  they  wear,  nor  swords  and  bucklers 
wield, 
But  whirl  from  leathern  strings  hufe  halh  of 
lead.  Drytlen. 

Like  a  tall  of  snow  tumbling  down  a  hUl,  he 
gathered  strength  as  he  passed.  Hotueh 

Still  unripen  d  in  the  aewy  mines, 
Wlrhin  the  Lall  a  trembling  water  shines, 
That  throuffh  the  crystal  darts.  Addison, 

^h  of  mote  corpuscle  a»  bssp«oed  td  com* 
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bine  into  one  mass,  formed  the  nictalltk  affd 
mineral  ballt,  or  nodules,  which  we  Hnd. 

Wood'warJ4 
a.  Abound  thing  to  play  with,  cither  with 
the  hand  or  foot,* or  a  racket. 

Ballt  to^bc  stars,  and  thralls  to  fortune's  reigHy 
Turn*d  fromtl»emsclves,infected  with  their  c;ije. 
Where  death  is  fear'd,  and  lile  is  held  wuh  pain. 

Sidney, 
Those  1  have  seen  pl^y  atW/,  e  row  extreme" 
ly  earnest  who  should  have,  the  ball.        Sidmy* 
3.  A  small  round  thinj;,  with  some  par- 
ticular mark,  by  which  Totes  are  given, 
or  lots  cast. 

Let  lots  decide  it. 
For  ev  ry  number'd  captive  put  a  bait 
Into  an  urn;  three  only  blact  be  tlierc* 
The  rest,  all  white,  arc  safe.  lirydct* 

Minos,  the  suict  inuuisitor,  appears ; 
Round  in  his  urn  die  blended  bMU  he  rowls. 
Absolves  tlie  just,  and  dooms  the  guiky  souls. 

Drydewt 
4«  A  glol^  ;  ,18,  the  ball  of  the  ( arth.  < 
Julius  and  Antony,  tliose  lords  of  all < 
Low  at  her  feet  present  the  conquer'd  ba/t, 

GrMtivilUi 
Ye  gods,  what  justietf  rules  the  ba/U 
Freedom  and  arts  together  fall.  Fop^4 

5.  A  globe  born  at  an  ciisi^n  of  sovereignty* 
^  Hear  the  tragedy  of  a  young  mau>  that  by 

right  ought  to  hold  the  ball  of  a  kingdom  ;  but, 
by  fortune,  is  made  iimsvlf  a  ball,  tossed.  fron> 
misery  to  misery,  from  ptace  to  place.     Batons 

6.  Any  part  of  the  body  that  approaches 
to  roundness ;  as,  the  lower  and  swett- 
ing  part  of  the  thumb;  the  apj^e  of 
the  eye.  ;      .    . 

Be  subject  to  no  sight  but  mine ;  inv^ble 
Toeverycye  ball  the,  $bai*peare^ 

To  make  a  stern  countenance,  let  your,  brow 
bend  so,  that  it  may  almost  touch  the  ^a//of  the ' 
eye.  Peaeham^ 

7 .  The  skin  spi^ead  over  a  hollow  piece  of 
wood,  stuffed  with  hair  or  wool,  which 
the  printers  dip  in  ink,  to  spread  it  on 
the  letters. 

Ball.  ».  /.  \bal^  Fr.  from  halart^  low 
Lat.  from  |ce>A;fuv,  to  dance  ]  An  en- 
tertainment of  dancing,  at  which  the 
preparations  are  made  at  the  cxpencc 
of  some  part»cni:?r  person. 

If  golden  sconces  hang  rm  on  the  watb, 
To  lieht  the  costly  sup^trs  and  the  bafh,  Dryd, 

He  would  make  no  exttaordinary  figure  at  a 
la/l ;  but  I  can  assure  the  ladies,  for  their  con»-    ' 
solution,  that  he  has  writ  better  verses  on  the 
sex,  than  any  man.  Sieift^ 

Ba'm  A  ,  n.  s,  [ha/of/c,  Fr.}  A  song. 
Ballad  once  signified  a  solemn anrf sacred  son^, 
as  well  as  trivial,  wlwfi'  Solomon's  Song  was 
csWed  the  ballad  ojf  balftids ;  but  now  it  i^  ap- 
plied to  nothing  but  trifling  verse.  IVatts, 
Au  I  have  net  ballads  made  on  .ycu  ail',  and 
sung  to  filthy  tunes,  may  a-  cup  of  'sack  be  my 
poison.                                                    Shahpeare, 

Like  the  sweet  Balfad,  this  amusiuj  lay    - 
T90  lon^  detains  the  lover  on  hi»  way.       Gay* 
To  Ba'lj.aij.  t.  ;;.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
make  or  sing  bnllads. 

Ssucy  Uctors 
Will  cntch  at  us  like  strumpets,  and  scalVd 

rhymers  , 

Mlmd  u»  out  0'  tune.  Siahpear*^ 
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Ba^ll  AD-siNGER.  «.  j.  {ftomlai/aJ  and 
jingS^  One  whose  employment  is  to  sing 
ballads  in  the  streets. 

No  sooner  'gan  he  raise  his  tuneful  song. 
But  bds  and  Usses  round  about  hhn  throng. 
Not  bsllad'siHger^  plac'd  above  the  crowd. 
Sings  with  a  not^  so  shrilling,  sweet,  and  loud. 

Gay, 

Ba'llast.  If.  J.  [baliastet  Dutch.] 
z*  Something  put  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ship,  to  ktcp  it  steady  to  the  centre  of 
gravity. 

There  must  be  middle  counsellors  to  keep 
things  steady  r for,  without  that  bmiJasi,  the  ship 
will  roul  too  much.  Bacem, 

As  for  the  ascent  of  a  submarine  vessel,  this 
may  be  easily  contrived,  if  there  be  some  great 
werght  at  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  bein^part  of 
Ixtballatts  which,  by  some  cord  withm,  may 
be  loosened  from  it.  WiUiu*, 

As,  when  empty  baiks  on  billows  float, 
With  sandy  haUMi  sailors  trim  the  boat ; 
So  bees  bear  gravel  stones,  whose  poising  weight 
Steers  thro*  the  whistling  winds  the'u:  steady 
flight.  Dryden, 

%.  That  which  is  used  to  make  any  thing 
steady. 
Why  should  he  sink  where  nothing  seem*d  to 
press  ? 
^its  lading  little,  and  his  baUasi  less.       Svfift, 
lo  Ba'llast.  v.  a»  [from  the  noun.] 
z.  To  put  weight  at  the  bottom  of  a  ^ip^ 
in  order  to  keep  her  steady. 

If  this  be  so  ballasted,  as  to  be  of  equal  weight 
With  the  like  magnitude  of  water,  it  will  be 
•moveable.  Wllkins, 

a.  To  keep  ^ny  thing  steady. 

While  tnus  to  ballatt  lore  I  thought. 

And  so  more  steddily  t'  have  gone,     • 

I  saw  1  had  love's  pinnace  ovemaught.    Donne. 

Now  you  have  given  me  virtue  tor  my  guide, 

And  with  true  honour  baUojtedmy  pride.  J>ryd» 

Balle'tte.  n.  s,  [baiiette^  Fr.]  A  dance 

in  which  some  history  is  represented. 
Ba'l YARDS.  «.j.  [from ^/r//, and^ar^  or 
stick  to  push  it  with.]    A  play  at  which 
a  ball  is  driven  by  the  end  of  a  stick: 
now  corruptly  called  bilUardi, 
With  dice,  with  cards,  with  balyarit  much 
unfit, 
And  shuttlecocksmisseeming  manly  wit.  Spenstr. 
Ba^LLISTER.    SeeBALUSTRE. 

BALLOON.  {    ^  ,  TL^iUn   Vr  ^ 
BALLo'oK.i    n.i.lballon,Vx.l 

z.  A  large  round  short -necked  vessel  used 
in  chymistry. 

a.  [In  architecture.]'  A  ball  or  globe 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  pillar. 

^.[In  fireworks.]  A  ball  of  pasteboard, 
stuffed  with  combustible  matter,  which 
when  fired,  mounts  to  a  considerable 
height  in  the  air,  and  then  bursts  Into 
bright  sparks  of  fire,  resembling  stars. 

Ba'llot.  ».  J.  [b^Jlote^  Fr.] 

z.  A  little  ball  or  ticket  used  in  giving 
votes,  being  put  privately  into  a  box  or 
urn. 

A.  The  act  of  voting  by  ballot. 

To  Ba'llot.  v.  «.  Ib^oter^  Fr.]  To 
choQse  by  ballot,  that  is,  by  putting 
little  ixglls  or  thickets,  with  particular 
narks,  privately  in  a  box ;  by  counting 
Wluchf  it  i«  ktigwn  what  is  the  result 
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of  the  poll,  without  any  diacovfVY  by 
whom  each  vote  was  given. 

No  competition  arriving  toa  snfficiem  numbtr- 

of  balls,  they  fell  to  btUht  some  others.  H'fAtn. 

Giving  their  votes  \>ybatt9tmi^  they  lie  under 

no  awe,  ^Tt^' . 

Bali.ota'tion.  ji.j.  [irom^//o/.]  Tbc 

act  of  voting  by  ballot. 

I'he  election  is  mtricate  and  curious,  onsist- 

ing  of  ten  several  baJUtatitiu.  Wdu»* 

Balm.  n.  J.  \baume^  Fn  ^/jamfem, Lat] 

I.  The  sap  or  juice  of  a  shrub  remarbbly 

odoriferous. 

Balm  trickles  through  the  bleeding  veihs 
Of  happy  shrubs,  in  Idumean  plains.     i'lT^ 
a.  Any  valuable  or  fragrant  ointment. 
Thy  place  is  fiDed,  thy  sceptre  wrung  &«R 
thee; 
Thy  balm  waah*d  offwfaefvwich  thou  wast  ift- 
omted.  Sbaitfeart. 

3.  Any  thingthat  soothes  or  mitigates  paio- 
You  were  conducted  to  a  gentle  bath, 
And  balmt  appl/d  to  you.  Shahpart. 

Your  praise's  argument,  balm  of  your  age, 
Dearest  and  best.  Sbahft^^rt. 

A  tender  smile,  our  sorrow's  only  bal^' ' jjji' 
Balm.  )  «.  j.  [mel'usth  Lat.]  The 

^ALH  Mint.  5  name  of  a  plant 

The  spedesare,  1.  Garden  balm.   2.  Gffdci 
bairn,  with  yellow  variegsted  flowers.   ^  *^- 
ing  Roman  io/b,  with  sctftcr  hairy  leaves.  Miut^- 
Balm  ofGUead. 

!•  The  juice  drawn  from  the  balsam  tree, 
by  making  incisions  in  its  bark.  1" 
colour  is  first  white,  soon  after  grcfc ; 
but,  when  it  comes  to  be  old,  it  is  9* 
tlie  colour  of  honey.  The  smell  of  it 
is  agreeable,  and  very  penetrating  \  the 
taste  of  it  bitter,  sharp,  and  astringcn!* 
As  little  issues  from  the  plant  by  idc'- 
sion,  the  balm  sold  by  the  merchants  \\ 
made  of  the  wood  and  green  branches  ot 
the  tree,  distilled  by  fire,  which  isgene- 
Tally  adulterated  with  turpentine. 

rt  seems  to  me,  that  the  xori  of  Oilead.  »hi'^ 
we  render  in  our  Bible  by  the  word  ^*»  *^ 
not  the  same  with  the  bdsam  of  Mecca,  wc 
only  a  better  sort  of  turpentbie,  then  m  use  wr 
the  cure  of  wounds  and  other  dbeases  i*nifl«* 

».  A  plant  remarkable  fior  the  strong  w^ 
samic  scent  which  its  leaves  emit,  ujw" 
being  bnused ;  whence  some  have  sup- 
posed, erroneously,  that  the  boM^i 
GUead  was  taken  fi  om  this  plant.  AfiVAr. 

To  Balm,  v-  a.  [from  halm."] 

I.  To  anoint  with  balm,,  or  with  any 
thing  medicinal. 

BaZa  his  foul  head  with  warm  distilled  varcn. 
And  burn  sweet  wood.  Sbaktft^' 

a.  To  soothe ;  to*  mitigate;  to  assuage. 
Opprest  Dftture  rfeeps : 
This  rest  might  yet  have  balm'i  thy  senies* 

Ba^lmy,  adj.  [ftomAmlm.'] 
I.  Having  the  qualities  of  balm. 

Soft  on  the  flow*r^  herb  I  found  ms  laid, 
In  balmy  sweat,  which  with  his  beams  the  sitf 
Soon  dry'd;  M»^* 

a.  Producing  balm. 

Let  India  ooast  her  g;roves,  nor  envy  wt 
The  wetpin{  amber,  and  the  Mmj  trct*/^^' 

a*  ^^Othiogf  8ofti  tnUd> 
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CbttWt  Desdetnona,  't  is  the  soldiers  life 
To  have  xheir  b-aiay  slumbers  wak'd  with  strife. 
Sbahpeare* 
.  Such  viskms  hourly  pass  before  my  sight,; 
•f  Wbichfrom  my  eyes  their  ^a/«ty  slumbers  firiglm 

Drydgm, 

4.  Fngranr ;  odoriferous. 

Those,  rich  perfumes  which  from  the  happy 
shore 
The  wind*  upoft  thcil*  balmy  whigs  convcy*d, 
WJioie  guihy  sweetness  first  the  world  betray'd. 

Dryden, 
First  Eurus  to  the  rising  morn  is  sent. 
The  regions  of  the  Wx«y  continent.       Drjdem, 

5.  Mitigating ;  assuasive. 

•  OWlalmy  breath,  that  doth  almost  persuade 
Justice  t6  break  her  sword !  Sbahpcare. 

BA'tNBAEY.  0. 1,  [^balnearium^  Lat.]  A 
bathinff-rooiD. 

The  babuaries^  and  bathing-places,  he  ez- 
poseth  unto  the  summer  setting.  Brovm. 

Balnea'tioh.  n.  s.  [from  balneum f  Lat. 
2  iuth.}    The  act  of  bathing. 

As  the  head  may  be  disturbed  hy  the  skin,  it 
narthe  same  way  be  relieved,  as  is  observable 
In  halaeatUni,  tani  fomentations  of  that  part. 

.  BroytHi  Vulgar  Brrour^, 

Ba'lneaTory.  aJJi  Iba/neariu^f  Lat.] 
Belongiog  to  a  bath  Or  stove. 

Ba'lotadb.  if.j.  The  Icapof^a  hone»  so 
that  when  his  fore-fect  arc  in  the  air,  he 
^ews  nothing  but  the  ehoc*  of  his  hind- 
cr-fcct,  without  ycrking  out.  A  ba- 
Utade  diffei-s  from  a  capriole ;  for  when 
a  horse  works  at  caprioles,  iieyefksout 
his  hinder  legs  with  all  his  force. 

Farrier* s  D'tit, 

Ba'lsam.  If. /.  [baUamum^l^t.']  Oint- 
ment ;  unguent' ;  an  unctuous  applica- 
tion thicker  than  oil,  and  softer  than 
salve. 

Christ'sUood  our  baisami  if  that  cure  us  here. 
Him,  when  our  judge,  we  shall  not  find  severe. 

Denbam* 

Ba'lsam  Apple.  Imomordica,  Lat.]  All  an- 
nual Indian  plant. 

Ba'lsam  Tree.  A  shrub  which  scarce 
grows  taller  than  the  pomegranate  tree ; 
the  blossonrs  are  like  small  stars,  very 
fragrant ;  whence  spring  out  little  point- 
ed pods,  inclosing  a  fruit  like  an  al- 
Inond,  called  carpobalsamum,  as  the 
wood  is  called  xylcbalsa mufti ^  and  the 
juice  opobalsamum.  .  Calmet. 

Jalsa'MICAL*  7      adjn    [from   baham.'\ 

Balsa^mick.  3  Having  the  qualities 
of  balsam  ;  unctuous ;  mitigating  ;  soft; 
mild ;  oily. 

If  there  oe  a  wound  im  my  leg,  the  vital 
<nergy  of  my  soul  thrusts  out  xYit  baUamual 
kumour  of  my  blood  to  heal  it.  Halt. 

The  aliment  of  such  as  have  fresh  wounds 
ought  to  be  such  as  keeps  the  humours  from 
putrefiictaQB,  and  rendiers  them  oily  and  ^a/» 
samuk,  Arbutbrw$, 

Sa'lustbr.  If.  /,  [accord)ngtoi></G7n'^r, 
from  hataujtrium^  low  LaL  a  bathing- 
placeO  A '  Smalt  column  or  pilaster, 
from  as  inch  and  three  quarters  to  fonr 
Mch«»  aq^Hare  ar  diameter.    Their  dt- 
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are  frequently  adorned  with  mouldings  ^ 

.  they  are  placed  with  rails  on  stairs,  and 
in  the  fronts  of  galleries  in  churches. 

This  should  first  liave  been  planched  over^ 
and  railed  about  with  baUuters,  Carau, 

Ba'lUstr A DE.  n.  J. {from  baltuter.'\  Art 
assemblage  of  oYie  or  mofe  rows  of  little 
turned  pillars,  called  balusters,  fiiced 
upon  a  terrace,  or  the  top  of  a  building, 
for  separating  one  part  from  another.       , 

Bamj  Beam,  being  initials  in  the  name  of 
any  place,  usually  imply  it  to  have  been 
woody ;  from  the  Saxon  beam,  whick 
we  use  in  the  same  sense  to  this  day. 

Gibson* 

Bamboo',  n*  j.  An  Ihdiari  plant  of  the 
refed  kind.  It  has  ^e'vefal  shoots  mtch 
larger  than  our  ordinary  reeds,  which 
arc  knotty,  and  separated  fronr^  space, 
to  space  by  joints.  The  bamboo  is  muchl 
larger  than  the  sugar-cane. 

^0  Bambo^ozle.  v,£i.  [a  cant  word  not 

tised  in  pufc  or  in  grave  tvrHings.}    Td 

deceive  i  to  impose  lipon  :  to  confounds 

Aifter  Nick  had  bamboozled  about  the  moiicy^ 

John  called  for  counters.  Arbtitbmot4 

Bambo'oz.ler.»-  s,  [from  bamboozleJ] 
A  tricking  fellow ;  a  cheat. 

There  are  a  set  of  fellows  they  call  bantersr* 
and  bambooaiirtfXh^  pky  such  tjrtcks.  ArbuibnoiA 

Ban.  n.  j.  ^bariy  Teut,  a  pubhck  procla- 
mation, as  of  proscription, .  interdict 
tion,  excommunication,  publick  sale.] 

I.  Publick  notice  given  of  any  things 
whereby  any  thing  is  poblickly  com- 
manded or  forbidden.  This  word  we 
uee  especially  in  the  publishing  matri- 
monial contracts  in  the  church,  before 
marriage,  to  the  end  that  if  any  man  can 
say  against  the  iotentien  of  the  parties^ 
either  in  respect  of  kindred  or  Other« 
wise,  they  may  take  their  exception  itt 
time.  And,  in  the  canon  law,^to7v« 
sunt  proclamationes  spoiui  ^  sponsa  in 
ecclesiis  fieri  soHt^,  Cotwell* 

I  bar  it  in  the  interest  of  my  wife  i 
T  is  she  is  subcontracted  to  this  lord, 
And  I  her  husband  contradia  vour  bans»   $bai. 
^  To  draw  her  neck  into  the  fto*/.     Jfudrbrai^ 

%.  A  curse  ;  excommunication. 

Thou  mixture  rank  of  midnight  weeds  coBccted, 
With  Hecate's  ban  thrice  blasted, thrice  infoctid, 

Iiavtltt* 
A  great  oversight  ?t  was  of  Sf.  Peter  that  hf 
did  not  accur&e  Nero,  whereby  the  pope  might 
have  got  all ;  yet  what  need  of  such  a  ban^  since 
friar  Vincent  could  tell  Atabalipa,  that  king- 
doms' \vcre  the  pope's  ?  Raidgfiw 

3.  Interdiction. 

Bold  dee<{  to  ey^ 
The  sacred  froit,  sacred  to  abstinence } 
Much  more  to  tasteit,  under  Atf»  totoudu  Mm.- 

4.  Ban  of  the  Empires  a  ptiWick  censurw 
by  which  the  pritileges  of  any  Germto 
prince  are  suspended. 

He  proceeded  so  far  by  treaty,  that  h«  wa» 

proffered  to  have  the  imperial  ban  taken  off*  Air 

6ipinus,  «pott  subnusdoar  Mo^imU^ 

To  Ban.  o/'  0.  [^bantten^  Dutch )  to curse.l 

To  curse  ;  to  execrate. 
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they  leave  bchin^  them,  or  taketh  aiwy  the 
uj^  thereof?  H<fker. 

It  is  uacertain  whether  this  word,  in 
the  foregoing  sense,  is  to  be  deduced 
from  ban^  to  curse  ;  or  bane^  to  poison. 

In  thy  doset  pent  up,  rue  my  shame, 
And  han  our  enemies, both  mine  and  thine.  Sbai. 
Before  these  Moors  went  a  Numidian  priest, 
beUo\(xng  out  charms,  and  casting  scrowls  of 
paper  on  each  side,  wherein  he  cursed  and 
batined  the  christians.  KttoUtu 

Ban  a'n  a  Tree,  A  species  of  plantain . 
Band . «.  j.  ^J>ende^  Dutch  ;  band^  Saxon.] 
1.  A  tic  ;  a  bandage  ;  that  by  which  one 
thing  is  joined  to  another. 

You  shall  find  the  j«ff/,that  seems  to  tie  their 
firiendship  together,  will  be  the  very  stranglcr 
of  their  amity.  Sbahftare, 

ST.  A  chain  by  which  any  animal  is  kept  in 
restraint.  This  \%  now  usually  spelt, 
less  properly,  bond. 

So  iv-ild  a  beast,  so  tame  ytaught  to  he. 
And  buxom  to  his  ^<un6,is  joy  to  see.  Hub.  7a, 

Since  you  deny  him  entrance,  he  demands 
His  wife,  whom  crueUy  you  hold  \nha  tJ.  DryJ. 

3.  Any  means  of  union  or  connexion  be- 
tween persons. 

Here-.'s  eight  that  must  take  hands. 
To  join  in  Hymen's  bands,  Sbahpeare, 

4.  Sometliing  worn  about  the  neck ;  a 
neckcloth.  It  is  now  restrain^  to  a 
neckcloth  of  particular  form,  worn  by 
clergymen,    lawyers,    and  students  in 

•  colleges. 

For  his  mind  I  do  not  care  ; 
That 's  a  toy  that  I  cpuld  spare : 
Let  his  title  be  but  great, 
Hiscloathj  rich,  and  band  sit  neat.  Ben  'Jomom. 
He  took  his  lodging  at  the  mansion-house  of  a 
.  taylor's  widow,   who  washes,  and  can  clcjr- 
starch  his  bands.  Addison. 

k\  Any  thing  bound  round  another. 

In 'old  statues  of  stone  in  cellars,  the  feet  of 
them  being  bound  with  leaden  bantOf  it  appeared 
that  the  lead  did  swell.  JBaton, 

i.  [In  architecture.]  Any  flat  low  mem- 
ber of  moulding,  called  also  fascia,  face, 
or  plinth* 

J.  A  company  of  soldiers. 

•  And,  good  my  lord  of  Somerset,  unite 
Your  troops  of  horsemen  with  his  bandj  of  foot. 

Sbahpeare, 

t.  A  company  of  persons  joined  together 
*  in  any. common  design. 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  ^tf»rfbf  brothers. 
Sbahftare, 
r  The  queeti,  in  white  array  before  her  bajtdy 
Saluting  took  her  rival  by  tlie  hand.  Vryden, 
On  a  sudden,  methought,  this  select  band 
ssrsng  forward,  with  a  resolution  to  climb  the 
ascent,  and  follow  the  call  of  that  heavenly  mu- 
fick.  "^aticr, 

.  Strait  the  three  bands  prepare  in  arms  to  jom. 
Each  bandihe.  number  of  the  sacred  Nine.  Po^, 
Tfr  B A  N  D .  V.  fl.  [from*  band. ] 
1.  To  unite  together  into  one  body,  or 
troop. 

Thebishop*  and  the  duke  ofGlo'ster's  men, 
tiave  fiU'd*  their  pockets  fuU  of  pebble  stones. 
And  ^tfWiwjjf  themselves  in  contrary  parts. 
Do  pelt  at  one  another's  pates.  Sbaksptart* 

Some  tf  the  boys  A^/r^^/ themselves  as  for  the 
major,  and  others  for  ti.e  king,  who,  after  six 
days  skirmishing,  ai  Ust  macf^  a  composition, 
aai  dcpaitcd.  6W#Wr 
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TTiey,  to  live  exempt 
From  Heav*n*s  high  jurisdiction,  in  uewle^gutf 
Banded  against  his  throne.  M'tUm^ 

%'  To  bind  over  with  a  hand. 

And  by  his  mother  stood  an  infant  lover, 
With  wings  unfledg'd,  his  eyes  were  baniei  over. 

Drylen. 

Bands  of  a  Saddle^  arc  two  pieces  of  iron 
nailed  upon  the  bows  of  the  saddle,  to 
hold  the  bows  in  the  right  situation.- 
B  a'n  dag  e.  ».  J.  [bandage^  Fr.] 
1 .  Something  bound  over  another. 

2Soal  too  had  a  place  among  the  rest,  with  a 
bandage  over  her  eyes;  though  one  wouU  not 
have  expected  to  have  seen  her  represented  la 
snow.  AifSstn. 

Cords  were  fastened  by  hooks  to  my  bandages, 
which  the  workmen  had  gin  round  my  neck. 

GuUher. 
«.  It  is  used,  in  surgery,  for  the  fillet  or 
roller  wrapped  over  a  wounded  mem- 
ber; and,  sometimes,  for  the  act  or 
practice  of  applying  bandages. 
Ba'ndbox.  ff.  J.  [from  band  and  box."] 
A  slight  box  used  for  bands,  and  otlier 
things  of  small  weight. 

My  friends  are  surprued  tofind  two  ban^xet 
among  my  books,  till  I  let  them  see  that  th«f 
are  lined  with  deep  enidition.  Ad£smt 

Wixh  empty  bandbox  she  delights  to  range, 
And  tcigns  a  distam  errand  from  the  'Ch-Age- 
Gay* J  TrivU' 

Ba'ndelet.  n.  J.  [bandelet y  Fr.  in  archi- 
tecture.] Any  little  band,  flat  mould- 
ing, or  fillet. 

Ba'ndit.  a.  /.  IbandJto,  Ital.]  A  nwft 
outlawed. 

No  savage  fierc'e,  bandit,  or  mountaineer, 
Will  dare  to  soil  her  virgin  purity.  Miltenk   \ 

No  bandit  6erce,  no  tyrant  mad  with  pride, 
No  cavern'd  hermit,  rests  self  satisfy *d.     P'<^ 

Bandi'tto.  «.  J.  in  the  plural  banditti 
\_banditOf  Ital.] 

A  Roman  sworder,  and  bamdifhjila.vtf 
Murder'd  fwect  TuUy.  Sbahpeare. 

B a'n  DOG.  n.  s.  [from  ban  or  band^  and 
dog.  The  original  of  this  word  is  very 
doubtful.  Caiiu^  De  Canibus  Britan- 
nichf  derives  it  from  boftdt  that  is,  a 
dog  chained  up.  Skinner  inclines  to  de- 
duce it  from  bana^  a  murderer.  M^y  it 
not  come  from  ban^  a  curse^  as  we  say  ^ 
airst  curs  or  rather  from  bounds  swelled 
or  large,  a  Danish  word  ;  from  which, 
in  some  counties,  they  call  a  great  nut 
a  ban-nut  ?]     A  kind  of  large  dog. 

The  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  scton  firf. 

The  time  when  screech-owls  cry,  and  bjrJtj 

.  howL  SbaJtipearet  Henry  v  1. 

Or  privy,  or  pert,  if  any  bm, 

We  have  great  bandogs  will  tear  their  ^n.  Spn:. 

BANDOLE'Etts.  «.  s.    [bandou/ierSf   Fr] 

Small  wooden  cases  covered  with  Ka- 

'  ther,  each  of  them  containing   powder 

that  is  a  sufficient  charge  for  a  musket. 

Ba'^ndrol.  ft.  s-^lbanderolf  Fr.]  A  little 
flag  or  streamer ;  the  little  fringed  silk 
flag  that  hangs  on  a  trumpet. 

Ba'n D Y. «.  J.  [^om  banden  Fr.]  A  club 
turned  round  at  bottom,  for  striking  2 
ball  at  play.  .      ,  .  j 

To  Ba'kdy.  'v.a.  [probably Tfrom^aff/^f 
the  instrumeat  with  which  the;  strike 
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balls  at  play,  "which,  when  crooked,  is 
.named  from  ihc  term  ba?id^r;  as,  ban- 
der un  arty  to  string  or  bend  a  bow.] 
I.  To  beat  to  and  fro,  or  from  one  to 
another. 

They  do  cunniii^ly,  from  one  hand  to  another, 
iaHdy  the  service  hke  a  tennis  ball.        Si>eni€r. 

And  like  a  ball  hanJy*d  'twixt  pride  and  \\  it. 
Rather  than  yield,  bom  sides  the  prize  will  quit. 

Denbam, 
What  from  die  tropicks  can  the  earth  repel  ? 
V^i  vigorous  arm,  what  repercurtive  Mow, 
fiagJies  the  mighty  globe  still  to  and  fro  ? 

Blackmere, 

3* To  exchange;  to  give  and  take  reci- 
procally. 

Bo  you  banMocSss  with  me,  you  rascal  ?  Sbai, 
T*  is  not  in  thee 
To  erudge  my  pleasures,  to  cut  off*  my  train. 
To  ba»d^  hasty.words.  Shahpfare, 

3- To  agitate;  to  toss  about. 

This  hath  been  so  bandied  amongst  us,  that 
one  can  hardly  miss  books  of  th'is  kind.     Locke. 

£ver  since  men  have  been  tmited  into  govern- 
ments, the  endeavours  after  universal  monarchy 
have  been  bandtett  among  them.  Stvifi. 

Let  not  obvious  and  known  truth,  or  some  of 
the  most  plain  and  certain  propositions,  be  batf 
Aedz\Mox.  in  a  disputation.  Wattu 

To  Ba'ndy.  v.  n.  To  contend,  as  at 
some  gatne  in  which  eacli  strives  to 
drive  the  ball  his  own  way. 

No  simple  man  that  sees 
This  £ictiou5  bandying  of  their  favourites. 
But  that  he  doth  presage  some  ill  event.  Shahp. 

A  valiant  son-in-law  thou  shalt  enjoy ; 
One  fit  X.0  bandy  with  thy  lawless  ^ons. 
To  ruffle  in  the  commonwealth.       Sbahpeare, 

Could  set  up  grandee  against  grandee. 
To  squander  time  away,  and  bantiy  ; 
Made  lords  and  commoners  lay  sieges 
To  one  another's  privileges.  Hudtbras, 

After  all  the  bandying  attempts  of  resolution, 
it  is  as  much  a  question  as  ever.  GlanvilU, 

Ban d y l e g.  ».  j.  [from  bander^  Fr.]  A 
crooked  leg. 

He  tells  jloud  your  greatest  failing. 
Nor  makes  a  scruple  to  expose 
Yqur  bafufyleg  or  crooked  nose.  Sivryt. 

BA'.VDyitGCED.  «.  J.  [from  bandjieg,'] 
Having  crooked  legs. 

'rhe  Ethiopians  had  an  one-eyed  bandylegged 
V^ince ;  such  a  person  would  have  made  but  an 
odd  Hgure.  CoUier, 

Bane.w.  ^.  [baiia,Sax.  a  murderer.] 

1.  Poison. 

Begone,  or  else  let  me.  T  is  bane  to  draw 
The  same  air  with  thee.  Sen  Jmsom, 

AU  good  to  me  becomes 
•Bane;  and  in  heav'n  much  worse  would  be  my 
state.  Milton, 

They  with  speed 
Their  course  through  thickest  constellations  held, 
{spreading  their  Atf««.  .  MUtaa, 

Thus  am  1  doubly  arm'd ;  my  death  and  hfe, 
M^ bame and  antidote,  are  both  before  me: 
TWs,  in  ft  moment,  brings  me  to  an  end ; 
But  that  informs  roe  I  shall  never  die.  Addison, 

2.  That  which  destroys ;  mischief;  ruin. 

insi^tacy  must  be  represt,  <jr  it  will  be  the 
Aonrofthechrist'ian  reUgion.  •    Hooker, 

I  will  not  be  afraid  of  death  and  bane, 
TiU  Bimam  forest  come  to  Dunsinane.  Sbalsp, 

Suffices  that  to  mc  strength  is  my  bane^ 
And  provesthe  source  of  all  my  miseries,  ill///. 

So  eatertainM  those  odorous  WUtS  the  fiend, 
yrho  ca»e  tbis^  bane,  fiitm- 
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Who  can  omit  the  Gracchi,  who  declare. 
The  Scipios  worth,  those  thunderbolts  of  wart  . 
The  double  bane  of  Carthage  f         ^      Dryden, 

False  religion  is,  in  its  nature, "the  greatest 
bane  and  destruction  to  government  in  the  world. 

Sauib, 

To  Bakb.  i;.  a,  [from  the  noun.]    To 
poison. 

What  if  my  house  be  troubled  with  a  rat. 
And  I  beplcas'd  to  give  tea  tliousand  ducats 
To  have  ii  band?  Shakspeart, 

Ba'neful.  adj,  [from  ^tf«tf  and /«//.] 

1.  Poisonous. 

For  voyaging  to  learn  the  direful  art. 
To  taint  with  deadly  drugs  the  barbed  dart ; 
Observant  of  the  gods,  and  sternly  just, 
Ilus  refus'd  t'  impart  the  baneful  trust.       Fopt, 

2.  Dt struct! ve. 

The  silver  eagle  too  is  sent  before, 
•  Which  I  do  hope  will  prove  to  them  as  baneful 
As  thou  conceiv'st  it  to  the  commonwealth. 

Jien  Jonson, 
The  nightly  wolf  is  baneful  to  the  fold, 
Storms  to  the  wheat,  to  buds  the  bitter  cold. 

Dryden, 

B a'n  e  f  u  l  n  e  s  s.  «.  j.  [from  baneftdJ]  Poi- 

sonousness ;  destructiveness. 
B  A  'n  E  w  o  R  T .  «.  /.  [from  bane  and  nvort,'] 
A  plant,  the  same  with  deadly,  night- 
shade. 
To  Bang.  v.  a,  [vengolen,  Dutch.] 
I.  To  beat ;  to  thump  ;'  to  cudgel :  alow 
and  familiar  word. 

One  receiving  from  them  some  affronts,  met 
with  them  handsomely.,  and  bangeJthamto  good 
purpose.  Htnvel, 

He  having  got  some  iron  out^  oi  the  earth* 
put  it  into  his  servants  hands  to  fence  wkh,  and 
ban^  one  another.  ^  Locke, 

l'*ormerly  I  was  to  be  ban^^ed  because  I  was 
toastrong,  and  now  because  i  am  too  weak,  to 
resist;  I  am  to  be  brought  down  when  too  rich, 
and  oppressed  when  too  poor.  Arbuthnot^ 

a.  To  handle  roughly ;  to  treat  with  vio- 
lence, in  gcn6ral. 
The  desperate  tempest  hathsoitfif^y  the  Turks, 
That  theu-  designment  halts.  Sbakjpedre* 

Yousliould  accost  her  withjests fire-new  from 
the  mint ;  you  should  have  banged  the  youth 
into  dumbness.  Shahpeare, 

Bang.  ».  J.  [from  the  verb,]  A  blow  ;  a 
thump ;  a  stroke  :  a  low  wonl. 

I  am  a  bachelor.— That  's  to  say,  they  «r« 
fools  that  marry ;  you  *ll  bear  me  a  bang  for 
that.  Sbaktpeare, 

With  many  a  stifFtwack,  many  a  bang^ 

•  Hard  crabtree  and  old  iron  rang.        Hudibras, 

I  heard  several  bangt  or  buffets,  as  I  thought, 
given  to  the  eagle  that  held  the  ring  of  my  boJt 
in  his  'beak.  "  Gulliver^ 

To  Ba'n  CLE.  nj,  a.  To  waste l)y  little  and 
little  ;  to  squander  carelessly :  a  word 
now  used  only  in  conversation. 
If  we  bangle  away  the  legacy  of  peace  left  us 

•  '  by  Clirist,  i;  is  a  sign  of  our  want  of  regard  for 

him.  ^"iy  of  Man, 

To  BA'NISH.  v.  tf .  [banlr^  Fr.  banioi  low 
Lat.  probably  from  ban^  Teut.  an  out- 
lawry, or  prescription.] 
X.  To  condemn  to  leave  his  own  country. 
Oh,  fare  thee  well ! 
Those  eviU  thou  repeat'st  upon  thyself 
Have  banish' d  me  from  Scotuad,      Sbaispeartw 

a.  To  drive  away* 
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^jMAfA  tnwoess,  BamisB  toncfWf 

To  the  %ods  belongs  to-morrow.  Cmdty, 

It  u  for  V  icked  men  ooly  to  dread  God,  and 

to  endeavour  to  Aamuh  the  thoughts  of  him  out 

^  their  minds.  TilUiscm. 

•Successless  all  her  soft  caresses  prove, 
•To  kmuh  from  hishreast  his  country's  love.  Fqfe, 
Ba^'nishlu.  «.  s    [from  banub/j  He  that 
forces  another  from  his  own  country. 

In  mere  spfite, 
To  be  fuUauit  of  those  my  hanithertt 
Stand  I  before  thee  here.  SBaAspearg, 

Ba'nishmeni.  U.S.  Ibanusrnunt^  Fr] 
I.  The  m:X  of  banishing  another ;  as,  he  se- 
''  ^curcd  hinuelf  by  tlie  banisbment  of  his 

enemicS' 
^.  The  state  of  being  banished ;  exile. 
Now  go  we  in  content 
To  libertyt  and  not  to  bamsbmtmt,    Siakspemre, 
Round  the  wide  world  in  bamitbmemi  we  roam. 
Forced  from  our  pleasing  fields  and  native  home. 

Drydem. 

BANK.  n.  J.  [banc,  Saxon.] 
1.  The  earth  arising  on  each  side  of  a 
water.    We  say,  properly,  the  shore  o^ 
the  scOf  and  the  banks  of  a  r'tver^  brook^ 
or  small  water. 

Have  you  not  made  an  universal  shout. 
That  Tyber  trembled  underneath  his  kani  ? 

Sbakipeatre* 
Richmond,  in  Devonshire,  sent  oiit  a  boat 
Unto  the  shore,  to  a&k  those  on  the  bunht 
If  they  were  his  assistants.  Shui'/teare. 

A  brook  whose  stream  so  great,  so  good. 
Was  lov'd,  was  honour'd  as  a  flood ; 
Whose  bivih  the  Muses  dwelt  upon.  Crasbatv. 
T  is  happy  when  our  screams  of  knowledge 
flow 
To  fill  their  ^4Aij,but  not  to  overthrow.  Denbam. 

O  early  lost !  what  tears  the  river  shed, 
When  the  sad  pom;^  alon^  his  banks  v,  as  led  ! 

Pofx. 
s.  Any  heap  of  earth  piled  up. 

They  besieged  him  in  Abel  of  Bethmaachah, 
and  they  cast  up  a  bank  against  the  city ;  and  it 
stood  in  the  trench.  Samuel, 

3.  [from  banc,  Fr.  a  bench.]   A  scat  or 
bench  of  rowers, 

Plac'd  on  their  ba/ihttht  lusty  Trojans  sweep 

l^eptune's  smooth  face,  and  cleave  the  yielding 

deep.  'ff^aLW, 

Meau  time  the  kine  with  gifts  a  vessel  stores, 

Supplies  the  banij  with  twenty  chosen  oars. 

JDryden, 

That  banh  of  oars  were  not  in  the  same  plain, 

but  raised  above  one  another,  is  evident  from 

descriptions  of  ancient  $hxps.  Arbutbnot. 

4.  A  placp  where  money  is  laid  up  to  be 
called  for  occasionally. 

l^t  it  be  Ttobattif  <5r  common  stpck,but  every 
inan  be  master  o^  his  own  money.  Not  that  1 
altogether  mislike^<i/*ij,  but  they  will  hardly  be 
brooked.  Baton  t  Essays, 

This  mass  of  treasure  you  should  now  reduce  ; 
Biit  you  y6ur  store  have  hoarded  in  some  basik. 

Deabam, 

There  pardons  and  indulgences,  and  giving 

men  a  share  in  saints  n>erifs^  outof  t|ie  commoh 

bajiJk  and  treasuiy  of  the  church,  which  the  pope 

has  the  sole  custody  of.  Soutb, 

j.'Thc  company  of  persons  concerned  in 

managing  a  bank. 
To  Ba N K.  1/.  tf .  [frcm  the  noun.] 
J.  To  enclose  with  banks. 
Amid  the  clifi 
And  bumiog  sands  that  bit^i  tbe  |hful»|^  val^t 
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a.  To  lay  up  money  tn  a  bank. 
BANK-Bti.1.. «. /.  [from  bank  »nd  btll^ 
A  note  for  money  laid  up  in  a  bank, 
at  the  sight  of  which  the  mon4^  is  paid. 

Let  three  hondred  pounds  be  paid  her  oct  d 

my  re^dy  mooey,  or  dmmk^iUs,  Srcift, 

BA^^KER.  If./,  [from  bamJk,']    One  li^it 

trafiicks  io  money ;  one  that  keeps  01 

manaspesabank. 

Whole  droves  of  leodeis  croiid  the  b^imier't 

doors. 

To  call  in  moner.  DrjJei^ 

Byjpowerful  cntms  of  goU  and  silver  IkI. 
The  Laahudbastiers  and  the  'change  to  «  aste. 

^a'nkrupt.  oiij.  [bartqutroHte^  Fr.  i^ -fo- 

ro//o,  Ital.]  In  il^rbt  beyond  the  power  ot 

payment. 

The  king's  grtiwn  bapkrwpt  like  a  broken 

man.  Sbakspturt. 

Sir,  if  >ou  spend  word  for  word  with  mc.  1 

shall  make  your  ^it  bankrupt,  Sbaksf^^r:. 

It  is  said  that  tht  atoncy-changcro  of 

.  Italy  had  benches,  probably  in  the  burse 

or  cxchai;jrc ;  and  that  when  any  bc- 

pame  insolvt^nt,  his  banco  was  rotto^  his 

bench  was  broke.    It  was  once  written 

bankerout.    Bankerout  is  a  verb. 

Dainty  bits 
Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bastierwt  the  wits. 

Shaljpeare, 
Ba'n  K]$UPT.  If.  s.  A  roan  in  debt  beyond 
the  power  of  payment.     ' 

Perkin  gathered  together  9  power,  neither  in 
number  nor  in  hardiness  contemptiUa ;  but,  in 
their  fortunes,  to  be  feared,  being  ^ajirir«;^//,  and 
many  of  them  felons.  Bent* 

It  Is  with  wicked  men  as  with  a  hamknp:: 
when  his  creditors  are  loud  and  damorous,  and 
spt.ak  big,  he  giveth  them  many  good  words. 

In  vain  at  court  the  bankrutt  pleads  his  cau^; 
His  thankless'  country  leaves  him  to  her  la«-s. 

To  BA'NKpvpT.  V.  a-  To  break  ;  to  di^ 
able  one  from  sjitisfyiiie  his  crtditors. 

Wc  cast  off  the  care  of  al|  futuxe^  thrift,  be- 
cause we  are  already  baakrupted,        HaKmw^ 
Ba'nkruptcy.  n.  s.    [from  banin/t.] 
I. The  state  of  a  man  broken,  01  bankrupt, 
a.  The  act  of  declaring  one's  self  bank- 
rupt ;  as,  he  raised  the.  clamours  of  his 
creditors  by  a  sudden  bankn^tcy. 
Ba'nner.    ».  J.    IbannUrtf    ff.  banair, 

Welsh.] 
I.  A  flag ;  a  standard  $  a  military  ensign. 
From  France  there  comes  a  pp)wer,wfao  alrtiuf 
Have  secret  seize  in  some  of  our  best  ports, 
And  are  at  point  to  diew  their  open  bamner, 

SbuLfesn, 
All  in  a  momrni  through  the  gloom  were  seen 
Ten  thousand  kv.ners  rise  into  uie  air. 
With  orient  colours  waving.  MiUta, 

Hesaid  no  Rtore; 
But  left  his  sister  and  his  queen  behind. 
And  wajr*d  his  royal  banmer  in  the  srind.  Dryi. 

Fir*d  with  sudi  motives,  you  do  well  to  join 
With  Cato's  foes,  and  follow  Czsar'a  batohn* 

A.  A  streamer  bom  at  the  end  of  a  lancti 
or  elsewhere. 

B  A 'N  N  E  R  E  T  ff .  J.  [from  bamur^l  A  knight 
made  in  the  field,  with  the  ceremony  of 
cutting  off  the  point  of  hi»  ataodard. 
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aB<f  making  it  a  banner.  They  zrt 
next  to  barous  in  dignity ;  and  were 
anciently  called  by  eummons  to  parlia- 
ment. '  ^  Biomt, 
A  gendeman  told  Henry,  that  sir  Richard 
Croftes,  made  ^nerttvt  Stdce,  was  a  wise  man ; 
the  king  answered,  he  doubted  not  that,  but 
marrelled  how  a  fool  could  know.  Camthn^ 
Ba'nnerol,  more  properly  Bandrol. 
n.  J.  [from  banderole^  Fr.  J  A  little  flag 
or  streamer. 

King  Oswald  had  a  banneni  of  gold  and  purple 
set  over  his  tomb.  Camiem, 

Ba'knian.  a.  J.  A  man's  undress,  or 
morning  gown,  such  as  is  worn  by  the 
Bannsans  in  the  East  Indies. 
Ba'nnock.  ji.  j.  a  kind  of  oaten  or  peas- 
meal  cake,  mixed  with  water,  and  baked 
upon  an  iron  plate  over  the  fire  ;  used  in 
the  northern  counties,  and  in  Scotland. 
BA'NQUET.  «.  J.  [banquety  Fr.  ban- 
cbettOf  Ital.  vanquefOy  Span  ]  A  feast ; 
an  entcrtaVimeni  of  meat  and  drink. 

If  a  fasting  day  come,  he  hath  on  that  day  a 
hanfuet  to  moke.  Hooker, 

la  his  comn^endations  I  am  fed ; 
It  is  a  banquet  to  mc.  Sbatspfare, 

You  cannot  ha\e  a  perfect  palace,  exc^tyou 
have  two  £1  'cs ;  a  side  for  the  banquei,  and  a  side 
for  the  ho\.sehold;  the  one  for  feasts  and  tri- 
xjmj  i)s,  and  the  other  for  dvvelling.  Bacoa, 

Shall  the  conipanions  make  a  banquet  of  him  ? 
ShaUthey  part  him  among  the  ratrchants  ?  Job, 

At  that  tasted  fruit, 
The  sun,  as  from  Thyesteau  banquet,  turn'd 
His  course  intended.  Miiton, 

y\\zx  dares  prefer  the  toils  of  Hercules 
To  dalliance,  6aMfK^2/,  and  ignoble  case.  DryJen, 
To  B  \^tJET.  a».  a,  [from  the  noim.]  To 
tr  ii  any  one  Avith  feasts. 

Welcome  his  friends, 

Visit  his  countrymen  and  banquet  them:  Sbahb, 

They  were    b^jnqueted  by  the  way,  and  the 

nearer  tliey  approached,  the  more  encreased 

tlie  nobUity.  Sir  J.  Jlayward. 

ToB\'  auET.  v,  n.    To  feast;    to  fare 

daintily. 
Ihe  mind  shall  banqttety  xho  the  body  pmc: 
'  Fat  paunches  make  lean  pates,  and  dainty  bits 

Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  Oankerout  the  wits. 

Sbakspfzrt, 

So  long  as  his  innocence  is  his  repast,  he  feasts 

and  banjutts  upon  bread  and  witcr.  Soutb, 

\  purposed  to  unbend  the  evening  hours. 
And  banqua  wivate  in  the  women's  bow.'rs. 

^       ^  Prior, 

B  a's  av  E T  E  R .  »p  /.  [from  banqtteu'] 

I.  A  fcastcr ;  one  that  lives  deliciously. 

a.  He  that  makes  feasts. 

Ba^nquet-house.        7  «-  J.  [from^<i»- 

Ba'NciubtingIIouse.)  quetVLXid. house,'] 
A  bouse  where  banquets  are  kept. 

In  a  banqueting-^ws^,  tmong  certain  pleasant 
trees,  the  uble  was  set  near  to  an  excellent  wa- 
ter-work. Sidney. 
At  the  walk's  end  behold,  how  rais'd  «n  high 
A  banquei'boiug  salutes  the  southern  sky.  Dryd, 

BAN^JS'TTB.  n.  s.  [Fr.  in  fortifica- 
tion, j  A  small  bank  at  the  foot  of  the 
parapet,  for  the  soldiers  to  mount  upon 
when  they  fire. 

BaNsticle.«.j.  Asmall  fish,  called  also 
a  stickleback.    Pungititu, 

7o  BA'I^TER*  V.  a.  [a  barbarous  word. 
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without  etymology,  unless  it  be  derived 
froifi  badiniry  Fr.J  To  play  upon  ;  to 
rally;  to  turn  to  ridicule :  to  ridicule. 

The  magistrate  took  it  that  he  bantered  him^ 
and  bade  an  oiiicer  tske  him  into  custody. 

L*Ettrange» 

It  is  no  new  thing  for  innocent  simplicity  to 

be  tlie  subject  of  bantering  drolls.      V Estrange. 

Could  Alcinous'  guests  with-hoW 
From  scorn  or  rage  ?  Shall  we,cri^  one,  oermit 
His  lend  romances,  and  his  bant* ring  wit  f  Taff^ 
Ba'mter.  ».  J.  [from  the  verb.]    RidL^ 
euler;  raillery. 

This  humour,  let  it  look  never  so  silly,  as  t% 
posses  many  times  for  froUdc  and  banter,  is  ono 
of  the  most  pernicious  snares  in  human  life. 

L*Eitrange^ 
Meuphyslcks  are  so  necessary  to  a  distinct 
conception,  solid  judgment,  and  just  reasoning  on 
many  subjects,  that  those,  who  ridicule  it,  will 
be  supposed  to  make  their  wit  and  banter  a  re- 
f  jge  and  excus?  for  their  own  laziness.  H^attt. 
BA^VTERER.«.  J.  [from  banter.']  One 
that  banters,  a  droll. 

What  opmion  have  these  religious  banterersd 
the  divine  jwwer  ?  Or  what  hive  they  to  say  for 
this  mocl.;ery  and  contempt  f  X'Ettrangf, 

B  a'n  T  L I N  G . «.  J  [I  ;■  it  has  any  etymology, 
it  is  perhaps  corrupted  from  the  old^ 
word  bairrty  bairnliftgy  a  little  child.] 
A  little  child  :  a  low  word. 

If  the  object  of  their  love 
Chance  by  Lncina*s  aid  to  prove. 
They  selaom  let  the  bnntling  roar, 
In  basket,  sjt  a  neighbour's  door.    Prior. 
Ba'ptism  «.  s.[bal>tismujy  Lat.  ^a»7»9-fAo;.3 
I.  An  external  ablution  of  the  body,  with 
a  certain  form  of  words,  whicli  operates 
and  denotes  an  internal  ablution  or  wash* 
ing  of  the  soul  from  original  sin.  Ajli£e, 
Bajaitm  is  eivcn  by  water,  and  that  prescnpt 
form  of  words  which  the  churdi  of  Christ  dot(i  . 
use.  Hooker, 

'  To  his  great /'a//wfliiflock'd 

With  awe,  the  regions  round;  and  with  them 

came 
From  Nazareth  the  son  of  Joseph,  deenfd 
Unmark't,  unknown.  Miltofi, 

a.  Baptum  is  often  taken  in  Scripture  for 
siincrings 

I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with,  and  how* 
am  I  straitened  till  it  be  accomplisl.cd  ?     Luke, 
B  a  F 1 1  's M  A  L ,    aJf.    [ from  baptism,]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  baptism, 

Wlien  we  undertake  the  baptismal  vow,  and 
enter  on  their  new  life,  it  would  be  apt  to  dis-r 
courage  us.  Hammond, 

Ba'ptist.   n.  s,  [baptistty  Fr.   /5»?7»rs-3 
He  that  administers  baptism. 
Him  the  Baptist  soon 
Descry'd,  divinely  warn*d,  and  witness  bore 
As  to  his  wordiier.  'Milton, 

Ba'ptisvery.  «.  J.  \baptisteriumy  Lat.] 
The  place  where  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism is  administered. 

The  great  church,  i  baftfiferyy  and  Icaniuj^ 

tower,  are  well  worth  seeing.  Addison. 

To  BAPTrZE.  V.  a.  Ibaptisery  Fr.  from 

jBrt-rfli^w]    To  christen  J  to  administer 

the  sacrament  of  bdotism  to  one. 

He  to  them  sliall  leave  in  charge. 
To  teach  all  nations  what  of  him  they  karn*d, 
And  hb  salvation;  them  who  shall  beneye. 
Baptizing  in  the  proAuent  stream,  the  si.^n 
Ot  washmg  them  from  guilt  of  sin,  to  lift 
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^inre,  tndln  mind  prefar'd,  if  so  befal, 
^or  death  like  that  which  the  Redeemer  died. 

Milton, 

Let  lit  reflect  that  mt  are  christians;  that  we 

ore  called  Hy  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 

taptixfd  into  an  irreconcilesble  enmity  with  sin, 

the  world,  and  the  dt^vlL  Hogers, 

Baptt'zer.  n,s,  [from  To  baptize,']  On6 
that  christens;  one  that  administers 
baptism. 

BAR.  ».  J.  [barre,  Fr.] 

I.  A  piece  of  woody  ironv  or  other  matter, 
laid  rro.  8  a  passage  to  hinder  entrance. 

And  he  made  the  middle  ^^r  to  shoot  through 
the  boards  from  the  one  end  to  the  other.  Exid. 

a.  A  bolt ;  a  piece  of  iron  or  wood  fastened 
to  a  door,  and  entering  into  the  post  or 
wall,  to  hold  the  door  close. 

The  fish-gate  did  the  som  of  Ha^senaah  build, 
who  also  laid  the  beams  thereof,  and  set  up  the 
doon  thereof,  the  locks  thereof,  and  the  hsrs 
thereof.  Nebemiab. 

3.  Any  obstacle  which  hinders  or  ob- 
struct««  ;  obstniclion. 

I  brake  up  for  it  m^  decreed  place,  and  set 

bars  and  doors,  and  said,  Hitherto  shalt  thou 

come,  and  no  farther.  JeL 

And  had  his  heir  surviv'd  him  in  due  course, 

Whatlinucs,  England,  hadst  thou  fouud?  what 

bar  T 
What  world  could  have  resisted.^ 

Daniel's  Ciitil  War, 
Hard  thou  kno^^''st  it  to  exclude 
Spiritual  substance  with  corporeal  bar,   Milton, 

Must  I  new  bars  to  my  own  joy  create,    . 
Refuse  roy^fclf  what  I  had  forc*d  from  fate  .^ 

Drydtn. 
Fatal  accidents  have  set 
A  most  unhappy  bar  between  your  friendship. 

Rsrute, 

4.  A  rock,  or  bank  of  sand,  at  the  tn- 
t ranee  of  a  harbour  or  river,  which,  ships 
cannot  sail  over  at  low  water. 

5.  Any  thing  used  for  prevention,  or  ex- 
clusion. 

Lest  examination  should  hinder  and  let  your 

proceedings,  behold  for  a  bar  against  tliat  impe- 

climcnt,  one  opinion  newly  added.  Hosier, 

Which  Salique  land  the  French  unjustly  gloze 

to  be 

Tbe  founder  of  this  law,  and  female  bar,  Shak, 

i.  The  place  where  causes  of  law  are  tried, 

or  where  criminals  are  judged  ;  so  called 

from  the  bnr  placed  to  hinder  ciowds 

from  incommoding  the  court. 

The  great  duke 
Came  to  the  bar^  where  to  his  accusations 
He  pleaded  still  not  guilty.  Sbahpeare, 

.    Some  at  the  bar  with  su otlety  d cfend, 
Oron  the  bench  the  knotty  laws  untyc.  DrytUm, 
7.  An  enclosed  place  in  a  tavern  or  colfee- 
bouse»  where  the  housekeeper  sits  and 
receives  reckonings. 

T  was  imder  some  apprehension  that  they  would 
appeal  to  me ;  and  tlicrefore  laid  down  my  pen- 
ny at  the  bar,  and  made  the  best  of-my  way. 

Addison, 

J.  [In  law.]  A  peremptory  exception 
against  a  demand  or  plea  brought  by  the 
defendant  in  an  action,  that  destroys 
the  action  of  the  plaintiff  for  ever.  It  is 
divided  into  a  bar  to  common  intent, 
and  a  bar  special :  a  bar  to  a  common 
intent,  is  an  ordinary  or  general  bar^ 
that  disables  the  declaration  or  plea  of 
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the  plaintlfT;  a  ^^r  special,  is  that  whidi 
is  more  than  ordinary,  and  falls  oat  in 
the  case  in  hand,  upon  some  special 
circum'stance  of  the  fact.  Onuell, 

Bastardy  is  bid  in  bar  Cff  iomething  that  is 
principally  commenced.  Aylijfe, 

9,  Any  thing  by  which'  the  compages  or 
structure  is  held  together 

I  went  down  to  the  bottoms  of  the  mountains; 
the  earth,  with  her  bars,  was  about  me  for  ever. 

10  Any  thing  which  is  laid  across  another, 
as  bars  in  heraldry. 

11  Bar  of  Gold  or  Silitr^h  a  lusipor 
wedge  from  the  mines,  melted  down 
into  a  sort  of  mould,  and  never  wrought. 

I  a.  Barj  of  a  Horse,  The  upper  part  of 
the  gums  between  the  tusks  and  grind- 
ers, which  bears  no  teeth,  and  to  which 
the  bit  is  applied,  and,  by  its  friction, 
the  horse  governed. 

13.  Bars,  in  Mtisick,  are  strokes  drawn 
■  perpendicularly  across  the   lines  of  a 

piece  of  musick;  used  to  regulate  the 
beating  or  measure  of  musical  time. 

14.  Bar,  in  African  traffick,  is  used  for  a 
denomination  of  price ;  payment  being 

•  formerly  made  to  the  Negroes  almost 
wholly  m  iron  bars. 

Bar  sroT  n.  s.  Two  half  bullets  joined 
togther  by  an  iron  bar ;  used  in  sen  en- 
gagements for  cutting  down  the  masts 
and  rigging. 

To  B  A  R .   'v.a,^  from  the  noun."] 

1.  To  tastcn  or  shut  any  thing  with  7^ 
bolt,  or  bar. 

My  duty  cannot  suffer 
T*  obey  in  all  your  daughter's  hard  commands; 
Thougn  their  injunction  be  to  bar  my  doors, 
And  u't  this  tyrannous  night  take  hold  upon 
you.  '  Sbaiipe^re. 

When  you  bar  tbe  window-chutters  dt  your 
lady*3  bed-chamber  at  nights,  leave  open  the 
sashes  to  let  in  air.  Sw^i. 

a-  To  hinder  ;  tr  obstruct. 

When  law  can  do  no  right. 
Let  it  be  lawful,  that  law  bar  no  wrong.  Spakif* 

3.  To  prevent ;  to  exclude  ;  to  make  im- 
practicable. 

The  houses  of  the  country  were  all  scattered, 
and  yet  not  so  far  off  as  that  it  ^/irrM^  mutual 
succour.  Sidnty, 

Doth  .it  not  seem  a  thing  very  probable,  that 
God  doth  purposely  a^d.  Do  alter  my  judg- 
ijients;  as  giving  thereby  to  understand,  that 
his  meaning  in  the  former  sentence  was  but  to 
bar  similitude  in  such  things  as  were  repugnant 
to  his  ordinances,  laws,  and  statutes  ?     Ilooker, 

4.  To  detain,  by  excluding  the  claim- 
ants:  w'xihfrom. 

Hath  he  setboundsbetween  their  lore  and  me  ? 

I  am  their  mother;  who  shall  bar  xhemfrm  me? 

'     Staksptars, 

5.  To  shut  out :  withyrow. 

Our  hope  of  Italy  not  only  lo«t, 
"But  shut  from  cv'ry  shore,   and  harr*dfrtm 
ev'ry  coasti  Jhrydau 

6.  To  exclude  from  use,  right,  or  claim : 
with /row  before  the  thing. 

God.  hath  abridged  it,  by  barrimg  m  />«• 
things  of  themselves  iudifibrent.     Hmr* 
Give  my  voice  cu  Richard's  ^de, 
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To  Ur  my  master's  hein  in  true  descent  t 
Ood  knows  1  wiU  not.  Shahpeart. 

His  civil  acts  ido  bind  and  bar  them  all ; 
And  as  irom  Adam  all  corruption  taft, 
So,  if  ihe  father's  crime  be  capital, . 
k  all  the  blood  bw  doth  corruption  make. 

Sir  J.  Daviet. 

It  was  thought  sufficient  not  only  to  exclude 
them  from  that  benefit,  but  to  Bar  them  from 
their  mcmey.  Cldrgndon, 

If  he  is  qualified,  why  is  he  barred  the  profit, 
when  he  only  performs  the  conditions  ? 

'  ^  CoUUr  on  Pride. 

;.  To  prohibit. 

For  though  the  bw  of  arms  doth  bar 

The  use  of  venom'd  shot  in  war.         Hudihras, 

What  is  a  greater  pedant  than  a  mere  man  of 

the  town  ?  Bar  him  the  playhouses,  and  you 

strilce  him  dumb.  Adduon, 

f.To  «;xccpt:  to  make  an  exception. 

Well,  we  diall  see  ybur  bearing 

Nay,  but  1  bar  to-night ;  you  shall  not  gage  me 
By  what  we  do  to-night.  Shakffeare. 

^.  [In  law.]    To  hinder  the  process  of  a 
suit. 

But  buff  and  belt  men  nerer  know  these  cares; 

Nor  time,  nor  trick  of  bw,  tlieir  action  bars.- 

Thcu-  caUse  they  to  an  easigr  issue  ^\xx..Dryden, 

From  such  delays  as  conduce  to  the  finding 

out  of  truth,  a  cruninal  cause  ought  not  to  be 

barred.  Ayliffe, 

If  a  bishop  he  a  party  to  a  suit,  and  exc6m- 

municatas  his  adversary,  such  excommunication 

shall  net  difiiUc  or  bar  his  adversary.      Ayllffe, 

10.  To  bar  a  vein; 

This  is  an  operation  performed  upon 

the  veins  of  the  legs  of  a  horse,  and 

Other  parts,   with  intent  to  stop,  the 

malignant  humours.       It  is  done  by 

opening  the  skin  above  it,  disengaging 

it,  and  tying   it  both  above  and  below, 

.  and  strikiti^  between  the  two  ligatures. 

BAKE.  «.  s.  \barba^  a  beard,  LatJ 

J.  .Any  thing  that  grows  in  the  place  of  a 

beard.  ^,.   ,    , 

The  barbel  is  so  called  by  reason  of  his  barb 
or  watteis  at 'his  mouth,  under  his  chaps. 

-     Walton  s  Angler, 
a.  The  points  that  stand  backward  in  an 
arrow,  or  fishing  book,  to  hinder  them 
from  beine  extracted.  - 

Nor  less  the  Spartan  fear'd,  before  he  found 
The  shining  barb  appear  above  the  wound. 

Fope*  Iliad. 

3.  The  armour  for  horses. 

Their  horses  were  naked,  without  any  barbn 
for  albeit  many  brought  harbt^  few*erarded  tP 
put  them  on.  Hasv:ard, 

Bakb.  «    J.   [contracted  from  B<jr^ar;.J 

A  Barbary  horse. 

Horses  brought  from  Barbary  are  comm«)ly 
of  a  slender  light  size,  and  very  lean,  usually 
chosen  for  stallions.  Barb*^  it  is  said,  may  die, 
but  never  grow  old ;  the  vigour  and  mettle  of 
larbt  never  cease  but  with  their  life.  Far.  Diet. 
ToBaeb.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  shave  ;  to  dress  out  the  beard. 

Shave  the  head,  and  tie  the  beard,  and  say  it 

was  the  desire  of  the  penitent  to  be  so  barbed 

K'fore  his  death.  Sbahpeare. 

i.  To  furnish  horses' with  armour.    Sec 

Barbed. 

A  warriour  train 
That  like  a  deluge  pour'd  upon  the  plain ; 
On  barbed  steeds  they  rode,  in  proud  array, 
'ITuck  » the  coUcje  «f  the  b^es  in  May.  X>ryd. 
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3.  To  jag  arrows  with  hooks. 

The  twanging  bowt 
Send  showers  of  shafts,  tliat  on  their  barbed 


points 

Alternate  ruin  bear.  Pbilipu 

^A^ilBACAN.  n.  J.  {barbacaTUf  Fr.  bar' 

bacanaj  Span.] 
I.  A  fortification  placed  before  the  walls 
of  a  town. 

Within  the  barbaeam  a  porter  sate,    , 
Day  and  night  duly  keepmg  watch  and  ward : 

Nor  wight  nor  word  mote  pass  out  of  the  gate. 
But  in  good  order,  and  with  due  regard. 

rairy  Queetu 

a.  A  fortress  at  the  end  of  a  bridge 

3.  An  opening  in  the  wall  through  which 

the  gups  are  levelled- 
Bakba'poes  C/jerry.  [ma/pbigla^  Lat.J 
!n  the  West  Indies,  it  rises  to  be  fifteen  or 
sixteen  feet  high,  where  it  produces  gre.it  quan«* 
titles  of  a  pleasant  tart  fruit ;  propagated  in  gar* 
dens  there,  but  in  Europe  it  is  a  curiosity. 

Miller^ 

Barba'does  Tar.  A  bituminous  sub- 
stance, differing  little  from  the  petro- 
leum floating  on  several  springs  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  Woodward. 

Barba'kian.  «. /.  [barbarujy  Lat. '  It 
seems  to  have  signified  at  first  only 
foreign  or  a  foreigner ;  but,  in  time, 
implied  some  degree  of  wildnesb  or 
cruelty.] 

I.  A  man   uncivilized,   or  untaught ;  a 

savace. 

Proud  Greece  all  nations  else  AtfrAaMajr/heldg 
Boasting,  her  learning  all  the  world  exccllU 

Denbam» 
There  were  not  different  gods  araong  the 
Greeks  and  barbarians,         »         ,  ^  StiHtTigflea. 
But  with  descending  show'rs  of  brimstone  tirM, 
The  wild  barbarian  in  the  storm  expirU  Addison. 
a.  A  forei,r)tr.  ,    ,     .  ,       '1^ 

I  would  they  were  barbartans ;  as  tney  are. 
Though  in  R.me  littered.      Sbaksp.  CorioUnut, 
3.  A  brutal  monster ;  a  man  without  pity; 
a  term  of  reproach. 

Thou  fell  barbarian  S 
"V^Tiat  had  he  done?  what  couW  provoke thf 

madness 
To  assassinate  so  great,  so  brive  a  man  ? 

A»  Philip9* 

Barba'rian.  adj.  Belonging  to  barba- 
rians:  savage.  . 

Some  felt  the  silent  stroke  of  mould  nng  age. 

Barbarian  bUndness.  ^^' 

Barba'rick.  adj'  [3flr^tfrifi/j,   Lat.  ia 

a  different  sense,   it  me.ins  in  Latin 

qvroug/jty  fretU'd.']  F<'rcipn  ;  far-fetched. 

The  gorgeous  east,  with  richest  hand, 
Show'rs  on  her  Vmisbarbarid  pearl  andgcM. 

Mlltott*M  Paradise  Last, 
The  eastern  front  was  glorious  to  behold, 
.  With  diamond  flaming  and  iitfrA«iria  %o\lLPope^ 
Ba'k  b  a  iu s  m .  n.  s.  [barhartjmusy   Lat. ] 
X,  A  form  of  speech  contrary  to  the  purity 
and  exactness  of  any  lanpnace. 

The  lansuage  is  as  near  approaching  to  it,  as 
our  modern  barbarism  will  allow;  which.  1$  ail 
thit  can  be  expectea  from  any  now  extant. 
/  DryJens  Juvenal,  Dedication. 

%.  Ignorance  of  arts ;  want  of  learning. 
I  have  for  barbarism  s|K)ke  more 
ThaA  for  that  anijel  knowledge  you  can  say. 

Sbakspearf 
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The  genius  of  Raphael  having  fucceeded  to 
the  timea  of  barharum  and  ignorance,  the  know- 
ledge of  painting  is  now  arrived  to  perfection. 

Drjdcni  Dufretnoyi  Preftut* 

3.  Brutality  ;  savagtness  of  manners  \  in- 
civility. 

Moderation  ought  to  be  had  in  temperiisg  and 
managing  the  Irish,  to  bring  them  from  their 
dekeht  m  licentious  harbatum  unto  the  love  of 
goodness  and  civility.     ^  Spenser* t  Ireland, 

Divers  great  monarchies  have  ri$en  from  har^ 
tarUm  to  civility,  and  faUen  again  to  ruin. 

Daviet  ci»  Ireland, 

$.  Cruelty;  barbarity;  unpttying  hard- 
ness of  heart.    Not  in  nse. 

They  must  perforce  have  melted, 
And  harbartim  itself  have  pitied  him.    Sbaksp. 

IpAB^A^aiTY .  n,  /.  [from  barharom^l 

1.  Savageness;  incivility. 

4.  Cruelty ;  inhumanity. 

And  they  did  treat  him  with  all  the  rudeness, 
reproach,  and  barbarity^  imaginable.    Clarendon^ 
fl.  Barbarism  ;  impurity  of  speech. 

Next  Petrarch  follow'd,  and  in  him  we  see 
"Wliat  rhyme,  improv'd  in  all  its  height,  can  be ; 
JU  best  a  pleasing  sound,  and  sweet  barbarity, 

Dryden. 
Latin  expresses  that  in'one  word,  which  either 
the  barbarity  or  narrowness  of  modern  tongues 
•annot  supply  in  more.  Dryden, 

Affected  re6nements,  which  ended  by  degrees 
|n  many  barbarUiety  before  the  Gotlis  had  in- 
vaded Italy.  Swift, 
BA'RBAROUS.  adj.  [barbare,  Fr.  ^ 

|.  Stranger  to  civility  ;  savage ;  uncivil- 
ized. 

What  need  I  say  more  to  you  ?  What  car  is  so 
harbarom  but  hath  heard  of  Amphialus  ?  Sidney, 

I'he  doubtful  damsel  dare  not  yet  commit 
Her  single  person  to  their  barbarous  truth. 

Fairy  Queen, 

Thou  art  a  Roman;  be  not  barbarous.  Sbaksp. 

He  left  govemour,  Philip,  for  his  country  a 

Phrygian}  and  for  manners  more  barbarous  than 

he  that  set  him  there.  Mace, 

A  barbarous  country  must  be  broken  by  war, 

before  it  be  capable  of  eovernment ;  and  when 

vubdued,  if  it  be  not  well  planted,  it  will  cftsoons 

return  to  barbarism.  Davies  on  Ireland^ 

%,  Ignorant ;  unacquainted  with  arts. 

They  who  restored  painting  in  Germany,  not 
'    having  those  reliqucs  of  antiquity,  retained  that 
barbarous  manner,  Dryden, 

^.  Cruel ;  inhuman. 

By  their  barbarous  usage,  he  died  within  a 
few  days,  to  tlic  grief  of  all  that  knew  him. 

Clarendon. 
Ba^RBAROUSLv.  ad'v,  [from  barbarouj,] 
I.   Ignorant! y ;   without  knowledge   or 

arts, 
t.  In  &  manner  contrary  to  the  rules  of 

speech. 
"^  We  barbarously  call  them  blest, 

While  swelling  cofiers  break  their  owners  rest. 

Stepney, 

5.  Cruelly ;  inhumanly. 

/    But  yet  yQ\x  barbarously  murder'd  him.  Drjd, 

She  wishes  it  may  prosper ;  but  her  mother 

used  one  of  her  nieces  very  barbarously.  Spectator, 

pA'&BAROusMEss.  /f.  j.    [from  barbu' 

I.  Incivility  of  manners. 
'   Excellencies  of  musick  and  poetry  are  grown 
f  o  be  little  more  but  the  one  fiddling,  and  the 
icher  rhimlng ;  and  are  indeed  ^txj  worthy  of 
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the  ignorsiice  of  the  friar,  and  the  bMrbartumm 
oftheGochs.  Tem^c. 

%,  Impurity  of  language. 

It  is  much  degenerated,  aa  touching  the  pure- 
ness  of  ^)eech^;  being  overgrown  with  ^r^ 
rousaess,  Brernoooi* 

3.  Cruelty. 

The  barbarousmtss  of  the  trial,  and  the  per- 
suasives of  the  clergy,  prevailed  to  antiquate  v.. 
HaUs  Comimm  Lav. 

To  Ba'rbecue.  v.  a.  A  term  used  in  the 
West  Indies  for  dressing  a  hog  whole ; 
which,  being  split  to  the  backbone,  is 
laid  flat  upon  &  large  gridiron,  raised 
about  two  feet  above  a  charcoal  fire, 
with  which  it  is  surrounded. 

Oldfield,  with  more  than  harpy  throat  endued, 
Cries,  Send  me,  gods,  a  whole  hog  barbeeutd, 

Ba^rbecue.  n,  J,  A  hog  drest  whole,  is 

the  West  Indian  manner. 
B a'r  bed.  part,  adj,  [from  To  barbJ] 
|.  Furnished  with  armour. 

His  glittering  armour  he  will  command  to  rust, 
His  barbed  steeds  to  subles.  Sbakspeor'* 

a.  Bearded ;  jagged  with  hooks  or  points. 
If  I  conjecture  right,  no  drizzling  showV, 
But  rattling  storm  of  arrows  barb'd  with  fire. 

Miltn. 

Ba'rbel.  ».  J.  [barbtu^  Lat.] 
I.  A  kind  of  fish  found  in  rivers,  large  and 
strong,  but  coarse. 

The  barbel  is  so  called,  by  reason  of  the  btrb 
or  watteU  at  his  mouth,  or  under  his  chaps. 

Walton  s  Anjler. 

3.  Knots  of  superfluous  flesh  growing  up 

in  the  channels  of  the  mouth  of  a  horse. 

Farritr^s  DUt, 

Ba'rber.  n,  i.  [from  To  barb."]  A  man 
who  shaves  the  beard. 

His  chamber  being  stived  with  friends  cr 
suitors,  he  gave  his  legs,  arms,  and  breasts,  to 
his  servants  to  dress:  his  head  and  face  to  hif 
barbery  his  eyes  to  his  letters,  and  his  ears  to 
petitioners,  IVottsn, 

Thy  boist'rous  looks. 
No  worthy  match  for  valour  to  assail. 
But  by  the  barber  9  razor  best  subdued.  MUtf*' 

What  system,  Dick,  has  right  averr'd 
The  cause  why  woman  has  no  beard/ 
In  points  like  these  we  roust  agree. 
Our  barber  knows  as  much  as  we.  Pritr* 

To  Ba'rber.  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.]  To 
dress  out ;  to  powder. 

Our  courteous  Antony, 
Whom  ne'er  the  word  of  No  woman  heard  »cak, 
Being  barber  d  ten  times  o*er,  goes  to  the  feast. 

SbaJhpearo, 

BARBER-CHiRURGEOK.ff./.  Amanwbo 
joins  the  practice  of  surgery  to  the  bar- 
ber's trade ;  such  as  were  all  surgeons 
formerly,  but  now  it  is  used  only  for  a 
low  practisef  of  surgery. 

He  put  himself  into  barber^tsrmrgetns  hind^ 

who,  by  unfit  applications,  rarified  the  tumour. 

VITutmaHs  Suricry. 

Barber-monger.  «.  j.  A  word  of  re- 
proach in  Sbahpearef  which  seems  to 
signify  a  fop ;  a  man  decked  out  by  his 
barber. 

Draw,  you  rogue ;  for  though  it  be  night,  the 
moon  shines ;  I  Ol  make  a  sop  of  the  moonshine 
of  you;  you  whoreson,  cuIlionly,^«ri^#r^OT««ff''i 
d^w,     '  Shaksfiare*^  JGugLear* 
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IBA'RBEEaY.iiri.  Iherhtrhf  Lat.  OT  ese^- 
canttwA  Pippcridee  bush. 

TTic  species  are,  1.  The  common  b4rb<rry. 
9.  Bar  trry  without  stones.  ^  The  first  of  these 
soits  ik  very  common  in  England,  and  often    . 
planted  for  hedges.  Militr, 

barberry  is  a  plant  that  bears  a  fruit  very  use- 
fill  in  housewifery;  that  which  beareth  its  fruit 
witi)«at  ^opes  is  counted  best.-  Mortimer. 

Ba.%.>  «.  j. '>.ir«/i^,  Wclah.J  A  poet. 

There  is  among  the  Irish  a  kind  of  people 
catltrd  hardtt  which  are  to  tnera  instead  ot  poets; 
whose  profession  is  to  set  forth  the  praises  or  dis- 
praises of  men  in  their  poems  or  rhime ;  the 
whicn  are  had  in  high  regard  and  estimation 
•mcng  them.  Spenjcr  on  Ireland. 

And  many  bardj  that  to  the  trembling  chord 
Can  tune  their  timely  voices  cunningly. ioairyQ. 

The  hard  who  frst  adorn'd  otw  native  tongue 
Tun'd  to  his  Britisii  lyre  this  ancient  song, 
Wliich  Homer  might  without  a  blush  rehearse. 

Dryden, 

BARE,  adj,  (bapfe.  Sax.  har^  Dan.] 
1.  NaUd;  without  covering. 

The  trees  are  ''*<ir«  and  naked,  which  use  both 

Co  coatii  and  houbC  tlie  kern.  Spenser. 

'  Then  »tretch'd  her  arms  l'  embrace  the  body 

Her  clasping  hands  inclose  but  empty  air.  Dryd. 

In  ths  old  Kouian  sUtues,  these  two  parts 

were  al  vays  baret  .md  exposed  to  view  as  much 

as  our  hands  and  face.  .  Addhtm. 

ft.  Uncover.. d  in  respect. 

Though  the  lords  used  to  be  covered  whilst 
the  commons  v«?ere  bare,  yei  the  commons  would 
not  be  bare  before  the  &ottish  commissioners; 
jfnd  so  none  were  covered.  Ctarenden, 

^.  Unadorned  j   plain ;   simple  ;  without 
ornament. 

Yet  was  tkcLr  manners  then  but  bare  and  plam  \ 
For  th' antique  world  excess  and  pride  did  hate. 

Spenser. 

4.  Detected  \  no  longer  concealed. 

These  false  preiexU  and  varnish  d  colours 
failing. 
Bare  in  thy  guilt,  how  foul  thou  must  appear ! 

MUton. 

5.  Poor ;  indigent ;  wantihe  plenty. 

Wer?  it  for  the  glory  of  QoJ,  that  the  clergy 
should  be  left  as  bare  as  th?  apostles,  when  they 
M  nehhcr  staff  nor  sciip ;  God  would,  1  hope, 
endue  them  with  the  self-same  affection. 

Hookers  Preface, 

Even  from  a  A«#vtreasury,my  snceesshasbeen 

contrary  fo  tl^at  of  Mr.  Cowley.  Dry^n. 

4.  Mere  j  unaccompanied  with  usual  ic- 

commendation. 

It  was  a  Aarc  petition  of  a  rtate 

To  one  whonn  they  had  punished.    Stakepeare, 

Nor  are  men  prevailed  upon  by  bare  words, 

only  through  «  d«cct  of  knowledge ;  but  earned 

vich  tfac»e  puffs  0i  wind,  cpoirary  to  kqowkflge. 

SttUk, 

7.  Threadbare ;  ipuch  worn. 

You  have  an  excbeoaer  of  worda»  and  no  otber 
treasure  for  your  foUowcn ;  for  it  appears,  by 
their  iart  fiveries^  that  they  five  by  four  bare 
words.  Shakspearf. 

S.  Not  united  with  any  thing  else. 

'  A  desire  to  draw  aU  tnina  to  the  determina- 
tion of  bar*  and  naked  Scripture,  hafh  cattsed 
much  pains  to  biB  taken  in  abating  the  "««<  o* 
nan.  JtooMifm 

That  which  offendeth  us,  is  the  creai  disgrace 
whkh  they  offer  unto  our  custom  KAbart  readmg 
Reword  of  Ocd.  Hooker. 

Wanting  dpthess  dcniterly  8uj>p)ied 
withdvihef  • 
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10.  Sometimes  it  has  0/  before  the  tb^ng 
wanted  or  taken  away. 

Tempt  not  the  brave  and  needy  to  despair; 
For,  tho'  your  violence  should  leave  them^ajqr 
-  *  P/*gold  and  silver,  swords  and  darts  remain. 
"^  ^  Dryden  s  Juvenal, 

Making  a  law  to  reduce  interest,  will  notr;use 
the  price  of  land ;  it  will  only  leave  the  country 
barer  ©/"money.  LocMo. 

To  Baku  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.)  T« 
strip ;  to  make  bare  or  naked. 

The  turtle,  on  the  bared  branch, 
JL^menu  the  wounds  tlut  death  did  launch. 

Speneer^ 

There  is  a  fabulous  narration,  that  an  herb 

groweth  in  the  liJcencss  of  a  lamb,  and  fcedcm 

upon  the  grass,  in  such  sort  as  it  will  bau  tha 

grass  round  about.       Bacons  Natural  Histotjm 

Eriphyle  here  he  found 
Barinz  her  breast  yet  bleeding  with  the  wouni 
.     *  Drydjsu 

He  bard  an  ancient  oak  of  all  her  boughs ; 
Then  on  a  rising  ground  tlie  trunk  he  plac'd. 

Drydau 
For  virtue,  when  1  point  the  pcn^— 
Bare^xh^  mean  heart  that  lurks  beneath  a  star; 
Can  there  be  wanting  to  defend  her  cause, 
Lirfits  of  the  church,  or  guardians  of  the  iawsf 

^  Poptm 

BAaE,  or  Bore.  The  preterit  of  To  bear. 
Ba'rebone.  «.  J.  [from  bare  and  botu.l 

Li^an,  80  that  the  bones  appear. 
Here  comes  lean  Jack,  here  comes  barebotser 

how  long  is  it  ago.  Jack,  since  thou  sawest  thy 

own  knee  ?  Sbahpear^  Henry  l^ 

B  ^'rlf ACED.  adj.  [from  bare  and  face^ 
I.  With  the  face  naked  ;  not  masked. 

Your  French  crowns  have  no  hair  at  all,  an* 

then  you  <^  ill  play  barefaced.  Sbahpeart. 

a.  Shanaclcss ;  unreserved ;  without  con« 
cea^ment;  undisguised. 

The  animosities  cncreased,  and  the  parties  ap-    , 

pcared  baref^ed  a^inst  each  other.    CUrendtM,. 

It  is  most  certain,  that  barefaced\3^\v^  is  tht 

poorest  pretence, to  wit  imagmable.        Dryden* 

B  A  R f  F  A^c E  i>  L Y.  adv,  [from  barefaced^ 

Openly ;  shamefully ;  without  disjjuisc. 

'rhough  only  some  profligate  wTctches  own  it 

too  barefacedly,  yet,  perhaps,  we  should  hear 

more,  did  not  fear  tie  people's  toneues.    Lockt, 

Ba RE p  a'cedn ESS. «.  J.  [from  barefaced^ 

.  Effrontery ;  assurance ;  audaciousness. 

Ba'kefoot.  adj.  [from  bare  and  /oo/.J 

Having  no  shoes. 

Gomg  to  find  a  ^^rjT'w' hrother  out. 
One  of  our  order*       Sbakjp.  Borneo  and  Juist^ 
Ba'kzyoot.  adv.  Without  shoes. 
She  muft  have  a  husband ; 
I  must  dance  barefoot  on  her  wed<ting-dav.  Waft 

Ambitious  love  hath  so  in  me  offended, . 
That  barefoot  plod  1  the  cold  ground  upon 
With  samted  vow.  Sbahjpearu- 

Envoys  describe  this  holy  man,  with  his  Ai- 
c^ydcs  about  him,  standing  barefoot^  bowing  t* 
the  earth.  Jid£scm. 

B  A  K  E  F  o'b  T  F  D .  adj»  Being  without  shoes. 
He  himself,  with  a  rope  about  his  peck,  bare^ 
footed,  came  to  offer  himself  to  the  cUscrerlon  ot 
Leonat\is.    '  Sidrey^ 

Jaregna'wn.    adj.   [from    bare    and 
gnafvjn,^  Eaten  bare. 

Know  my  name  is  lo«t. 
By  treason's  tooth  barez»aivn  and  cankcrbit. 

Sbaispeares  Kitr^  Lear, 

gAREHE'Ai>BD.^i/>.[from  barcdSi^  bcod^ 
JJiicovered  io  oespccU 
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-    He,  Bifreieatk^  ^o»ti  dun  his  prood  st»ed*s 

neck, 
Jfespol^e  them  thus.       Sbahp^ar/s  Rlcbard  ii. 
Next,  before  the  chariot,  went  two  men  l>are- 
traded,  Bacit, 

The  victor  knight  had  laid  his  helm  aside, 
Barebcadtd,  popularly  low  he  bow'd.      Drjdm, 
Ba'rely.  aidv.  [from  bare.'] 
I.  Nakedly. 
«.  Poorly;  indigently. 

3.  Without  decoration. 

4.  Merely;  only;  without  any  thing  more. 

The  external  administratioii  m  his  word^  is  as 
well  by  reading  barely  the  Scripture,  as  by  cx- 
pbining  the  same.  Iiotktr^ 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  u  dead ; 
And  living  too,  for  bow  his  son  is  duke*^ 
p       Barely  in  title,  not  in  revenue.        Sbahp, 

He  barely  nam'd  the  street,  promised  the  wine ; 
But  his  kind  n'ife  gave  me  the  very  agn.    Dornne, 

Where  *the  balance  of  trade  barely  pays  for 
commodities  with  commodities,  there  money 
nrost  be  sent,  or  else  the  debts  cannot  be  paid« 

Barren  ESS.  «.  j.  [from  bare.] 

I.  Nakedness. 

So  you  serve  us 
Xill  wc  serve  you ;  but  when  you  have  our  roses. 
You  barely  leave  our  thorns  to  prick  ourselves. 
And  mock  us  with  our  bareness,       Sbahpeare, 

9.  Leanness. 

For  their  poverty,  I  know  notwhere  they  had 
that ;  and  for  their  bareness^  they  never  learned 
that  of  me.  Sbakspeare. 

3.  Poverty. 

Were  it  stripped  of  its  privileges,  and  nude  as 
lilie  the  primitive  diurch  for  its  bareness  as  its 
purity,  it  could  legally  want  all  such  privileges. 

&<mtb. 

4.  Meanness  of  clothes. 
BA'RGAIN.  n.  i.  \bargen^  Welsh  ;  bar- 

gcugney  Fr.] 
J .  A  contract  or  agreement  concerning  the 
sale  of  8omethine. 

What  is  marriage  but  a  very  bargain  ?  where- 
in is  sought  alliance,  or  portion,  or  reputation, 
with  some  desire  of  issue ;  not  the  faithful  nuptial 
union  of  man  and  wife.  Bacon, 

No  more  can  be  due  to  me. 
Than  at  the  bargain  made  was  meant.     Donne. 
a.  The  thing  bought  or  sold;  a  purchase ; 
tlie  thing  purchased. 

Give  mc  bur  my  price  for  the  other  two,  and 
you  shall  even  have  that  into  the^arf «///».  Z'^j/r. 

He  who  is  at  the  charge  of  a  tutor  at  home, 
may  give  his  son  a  more  genteel  carriage,  with 
greater  learning  into  the  bargain^  than  any  at 
school  can  do.  Locke. 

3.  Stipulation  ;  interested  dealing. 

There  was  a  difference  between  courtesies  re- 
ceived from  their  master  and  the  duko;  for  that 
the  duke's  might  have  ends  of  utility  and  bar^ 
gain,  whereas  their  master's  could  not.     Bacon, 

4.  An  unexpected  reply,  tending  to  ob- 
gcenity. 

Where  sold  he  bargains,  whipstitch  ?  Drydtrt. 

As  to  bargains,  few  of  them  seem  to  be  excel- 
lent, because  they  all  terminate  into  one  single 
point.  '  S%viji, 

No  maid  at  court  is  left  asham'd, 
Howe'er  for  selling  bargains  fam'd.  Sniifi, 

5.  An  event ;.  an  upshot :.  a  low  sense. 

I  am  sorry  for  thy  misfortune ;  however,  we 
must  make  tnebest  of  a  bad  bargain,  Arbutbnot, 

6.  In  law. 

'Bargain  and  sale  is  a  contract  or  agreemcot 
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«aade  for  manoors,  lands,  l^e.  also  the  trui^er* 
ring  the  property  of  them  from  the  bargainer  to 
the  bargainee.  CoxvelL 

To  Ba'rg  AiN.  v,  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
make  a  contract  for  the  sale  or  purchase 
of  any  thing  :  often  wither  before  the 
thing. 

Henry  is  able  to  enpch  his  queen, 
And  not  to  seek  a  queen  to  make  him  ridi. 
So  worthless  peasants  bargain  for  their  wives. 
As  market  meny»rc«en,  sheep,  or  horse.  £^al/. 

For  those  that  are  like  to  be  m  plenty,  they 
may  be  barj^ainedfor  upon  the  grmind.    JBaemu 

The  thriity  state  wiu  bargain  ere  they  fi^it. 

Drydtm. 

It  is  possible  the  great  duke  may  bargmm  for 
the  republick  of  j^ucca,  by  the  help  of  His  ereat 
treasures.  AiUison  on  Italy. 

Bargaikee\  n.s,  [from  bargain,]  He 
or  she  that  accepts  a  bargain*  See  Bar- 
gain. 

Ba'rgainer.  n./.  [fttjm  bargain,]  The 
person  who  proffers,  or  makes  a  bargain* 
See  Bargain. 

BARGE,  n.  j.  ^bargie,  Dutch>  from  barga^ 
low  Lat.1 

1.  A  boat  tor  pleasure. 

The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  bumish'd  throne. 
Burnt  on  the  water.  Sbahpeare. 

Plac'd  in  the  gilded  barge. 
Proud  with  the  burden  of  so  sweet  a  charge  ; 
With  painted  oars  the  youths  begin  to  sweep 
Neptune's  smooth  face.  fValier. 

2.  A  sea  commander's  boat. 

It  was  consulted,  when  I  had  taken  my  barge 
and  Rone  ashore,  that  my  ship  should  have  set  sail 
and  left  me.  *  Haleigb, 

3.  A  boat  for  burden. 

BA^RGtR.  n.  J.  [from  barge.]  The  ma- 
nager of  a  barge. 

Many  wafarcrs  make  themselves  glee,  by 

putting  the  inhabiunts  in  mind  of  this  privilege ; 

who  again,  like  the  CampeUians  in  the  north,  and 

•  theJLondon  bargers,  forslow  not  to  baigne  them. 

Carerv*s  Survey  efCornvfolL 

BARK,  n,  J,  [barck^  Dan.] . 

t.  The  rind  or  covering  of  a  tree. 

^  Trees  last  according  to  the  strength  andquan- 
rity  of  their  sap  and  juice ;  being  well  munited 
by  their  bark  against  the  injuries  of  the  air. 

Basem. 

Wand'ring  in  the  dark, 

Physicians  for  the  tree  have  found  the  barh,  DryJL 

a.  A  small  ship,  [from  barca^  low  Lat. J 

The  duke  of  Parma  must  have  flown,  if  he 

tvould  have  come  into  Engbnd ;  for  he  could 

'  ireither  get  bark  nor  mariner  to  put  to  sea.  Bacon. 

It  was  that  fiital  and  perfidious  bark. 
Built  in  th*  eclipse,  and  rigg'd  with  curses  dark» 
That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine. 

Milim. 
Who  to  a  woman  trusts  his  peace  of  mind. 
Trusts  a  frail  iari'  with  a  tempestuous  wind. 

Grasniik. 

ToBark.  <t;.i2.  [bcopcan,  Saxon.] 
X.  l*o  make  the  noise  which  a  dog  makes 
when  he  threatens  or  pursues. 
'  Sent  before  my  time 

'    Into  this  breathing  world^  scarce  half  made  up, 
And  that  so  lamely  and  unfrshionably    • 
That  does  bark  at  me.  Sbaksfeare*s  kicbarduv 
Why  do  your  dogs  bark  so  ?  be  there  bears  i*th* 
town  ?     Sbaks/>.  Merry  Whoes  of  Winds. 
In  vain  the  herdman  calls  him  back  again ; 
•    The  dogi  tcand  off afary and  bark  in^iia.  Guvity* 
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<  To  damoiis  at ;  to  pursue  with  ref- 
proaches. 

VUe  is  the  vengeance  on  the  ashes  cold, 
And  envy  base,  to  bark  at  sleeping  fame .  F.QutiH, 

Yon  dare  patronage 
The  envious  barkiag  of  your  saucy  tongue  - 
Against -my  lord  (  Sbahpeart, 

To  Bark.  v.  a^  [from  the  noun.]    To 
strip  trees  of  their  bark. 

The  severest  penalties  ou^ht  to  be  put  upon 

barking  any'tree  that  is  not  telled.  Tm^/#. 

These  trees,  after  they  are  barked,  and  cut  into 

shape,  are  tumbled  down  from  the  mountains 

into  the  streaa.  AdtH/on. 

Bark-bared.  aJj.  [frona  6arA  and  if^tre,'] 
Stripped  of  the  batk. 

Excorticated  and  bark-ibaredtteti  may  be  pre- 
served by  nourishing  up  a  shoot  from  the  foot,  or 
beknv  the  stripped  placo,  cutting  the  body  of  the 
uee,  sloping  off  a  little  above  the  shoot,  and  it 
will  heal,  and  be  covered  wkb  bark.  Mwrtimtr* 

Ba'rk  er.  h,  j.  [from  bark,'] 

X.  One  that  barks  or  clamours. 

yfhzt  hath  he  done  more  than  a  bas».cur  ? 
barked  and  made  a  noise  ?  bad  a  fool  or  two  to 
spit  in  his  mouth  ?  But  they  are  rather  enemies 
of  my  6une  than  me,  thete  barken*  Ben  Jotuon, 

9.  [from  ^i?rit  of  trees.]  One  that  is  cm- 
ployed  in  stripping  trees. 
BaOiky.  adj^  [from  bark.']  Cotisisting  of 
bark ;  containing  bark. 
Ivy  so  enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm. 

Sbakspeare, 

fiATlLEY.  ».  s.  [derived  by  Jun'iui  from 
"n,  bordettm^     A  grain  of  which  mait 

is  made. 

It  hath  a  thkk  spike ;  the  calyx,  husk,  awn, 
nd  flower,  are  like  those  of  wheat  or  rye,  but 
the  awns  are  rough ;  the  seed  is  swelling  in  the 
niddley  and,  for  the  most  part,  ends  in  a  sharp 
pobt,  to  which  the  husks  are  closely  united. 
The  species  are,  1.  Common  long-eared  bartey* 
S.  Winter  or  square  barley  ^  bv  some  called  btg. 
S.  Sprat  barUy  or  battlcdoor-^ar/ey.  All  these 
sons  of  barley  ^9.  sowH  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
in  a  dr^  time.  In  some  very  dry  light  land,  the 
barUy  is  sown  early  in  March ;  but  in  strong 

.  clayey  sdls  it  is  not  sown  till  April.  The  square 
barley  or  big  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  north 
of  Endand,  and  in  Scotland;  and  is  hardier  than 
the  other  sorts.  Miller, 

Barley  it  emollient,  moistening,  and  expecto- 
ttting;  barUy  was  chosen  by  Hippocrates  as  a 
proper  food  m  inflammatory  distempers. 

^rbutbnot  on  Alimentt, 

Barjlcv  broth-  h.  J.  [from  barley^  and 
brotb^  A  low  word  sometimes  used  for 
ttrpngbcer. 

Can  sodden  water, 
A  drench  for  surreyn'djadeS)  their  ^<7r/ry  ^rotb^ 
Decoct  their  cold  blood  to  such  valiant  heat  ? 

Sbakspeare, 

Jarl^y  corn.  «.  /.  [from  barley  and 
^rnJ\  A  grain  of  barley ;  the  bcgimung 
of  our  measure  of  length ;  the  third  part 
©fan  inch. 
A  lonz,  fong  journey,  choak'J  with  Breaks 
and  thorns,  > 

nimeasiur'd  by  ten  thousand  barleycorns.  TickelL 
Barlf.v   movv.  n,  s.  [from   barley  and 
OTow.]  The  place  where  reaped  barley  is 
stowed  up. 

Whenever  by  yen  barley  mow  I  pass^ 
BtfeK  my  eyes  will  tzij^  the  tidy  Uss.       Cay, 
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Ba'rlbybrakb.  jr.  s.  A  kind  of  fural 
play. 

By  neighbours  prais'd  she  went  abroad  thereby. 
At  iarleybrake  her  sweet  swift  feet  to  try.  Sidney, 

BARM,  n,  J.  \:burm,  Welsh ;  beopm,  Sax. J 
Yeast ;  the  ferment  put  into  drink  to 
make  it  work  ;  and  into  bread,  to 
lighten  and  swell  it. 

Are  you  not  he 
That  sometimes  make  the  drink  to  bear  nobarm^ 
Mislead  night-wand  rers,laughing  attheirharm? 

^       ,     ^  ,.        .      .  Sbaks^9are. 

Try  the  force  of  imagmation  \xpan  staying  the 
working  of  beer,  when  the  barm  is  put  into  it. 

B  A^R  M  Y  ^  fl<^ .  [trom  barm.']  Containing 
barm  ;  yeasty. 

Their  jovial  m^hts  in  frolicks  and  in  play 
They  pass,  to  drive  the  tedious  hours  away ; 
And  their  cold  stomachs  with  crown'd  goblett 

cheer 
Of  windy  eider,  and  of  barmy  beer.        Drydtte^ 
Barn.  «.  j.  [bepn,  Sax.]  A  place  or  house 
for  laying  up  any  sort  of  grain,  hay,  or 
straw. 

In  vain  the  bams  expect  their  promised  load; 
Nor  barm  at  home,  nor  reeks  are  heap'd  abroad. 

Dryden* 
.1  took  notice  of  the  make  %Xbarns  here :  hav- 
ing laid  a  frame  of  wood,  thej^  place,  at  the  four 
corners,  four  blocks,  in  such  a  shape  as  neither 
mice  nor  vermin  .can  creep  up.  Adduom^ 

Ba'i^nacle.  «.  J.  [probably  of  b«»aj\n. 
Sax.  a  child,  and  aac,  Sax.  an  oak.] 

1.  A  kind  of  shellfish,  that  grows  upoif 
timber  that  lies  in  the  sea. 

2.  A  bird  like  a  goose,  fabulously  supposed 
to  grow  on  trees. 

It  IS  beyond  even  an  atheist*s  credulity  and  hn- 
pudence,  to  affirm  that  the  first  men  might  grow 
u[X>n  trees,  as  the  story  goes  about  ^armw^/;  or 
might  be  the  lice  of  some:  ^a^x  prodigious,  ani- 
mal^ wbose  species  is  now  extinct.         BentUy^ 

And  from  the  most  refined  of  saints 
As  naturally  grow  miscreants. 
As  barnacles  turn  Solnnd  geese 
In  th'  blands  of  the  Orcades.  Hudibrat^ 

3.  An  instrument  made  commonly  of  iroa 
for  the  use  of  farriers,  to  hold  a  horse 
by  the  nose,  to  hinder  him  from  strug- 
gling when  an  incision  is  made. 

Farrier^ s  DicK 
BARCKMETER. «.  x.  [from  ^^,  weighty 
and  f^'TTST,  measure.]  A  machine  for 
^  measuring  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  variations  in  it,  in  order  chiefly 
to  determine  the  changes  of  the  wea- 
.  ther.  It  drffcrs  from  the  baroscope, 
which  only  shows  that  the  air  is  heavier 
at  one  time  than  another,  without  speci- 
fying the  diflTorence.  The  barometer  is 
founded  upon  the  Torricellian  cxpexi- 
ment,  so  called  from  Torricelli,  the  in- 
ventor of  it,  at  Florence,  in  1643.  It 
is  a  glass  tube  filled  with  mercury,  her- 
metically sealed  at  one  end  ;  the  other 
open,  and  immerged  in  a  basin  of  stag- 
nant mercury :  so  that,  as  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere  diminishes,  the  mer- 
cury in  the  tube  will  descend,  and,  as  it 
increases,  the  mercury  will  ascend  ;  the 
coluxxui  of  mercury  suspended  inthotubc 
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ticing  always  c<jual  to  the  weight  of  tbifc 
incumbent  atmosphere. 

The  measuiinetheJielghts  of  moontains,  and 
findiiig  the  elevatloD  of  pkces  above  the  level  of 
'  the  sea,  hath  been  much  promoted  by  barome- 
trica)  experiments,  Ibunde^  upon  that  essential 
property  of  the  air,  its  gravity  t>r  pressure.  As 
the  coIun^M  vf  mercury  in  the  haroinrUr  is  coiin- 
terp<jised  by  a  column  of  air  of  c^jal  weight,  so 
whatever  causes  make  the  air  heavier  or  hghter, 
die  pressure  of  it  will  be  thereby  increased  or 
lessened,  and  of  consequence  the'  merihiry  w  ill 
lise  or  fall.  Harris, 

Gravity  is  another  property  of  air,  whereby 
it  counterpoise*  a  column  of  mercury  from 
twenty-seven  inches  and  one  half  to  thu-ty  and 
one  half,  the  gravity  of  the  atmosphere  varying 
one  tenth,  which  are  its  utmost  hmits;  so  that 
the  exact  specitick  gravity  of  the  air  can  be  de- 
termined'  when  the  hATometer  stands  at  thirty 
inches,  with  a  moderate  heat  oi  the  weathe^. 

Arhuthnat, 

Ba  ro m  e'tr  I c  a l.  adj,  [from  baromeftr.'] 
Relating  to  the  barometer. 

lie  is  very  accurate  in  making  barometrical 
and  therraometrical  instruments.  Dirbam, 

BAHON.  «.  s.  [The  etymology  of  tliis 
word  is  very  unccitain.  Baro^  among 
the  Romans,  signified  a  brave  warrior, 
or  a  brutal  man  ;  and,  from  the  first  of 
these  significations.  Menage  derives  ba^ 
rvn^  as  a  term  of  military  dignity.  Others 
suppose  it  originally  to  signify  only  a 
man,  in  which  sense  barony  or  varon^  is 
still  used  by  the  Spaniards ;  and,  to  con- 
firm this  conjecture,  our  law  yet  uses 
bartn  and  femme^  husband  and  wife. 
Others  deduce  it  from  ber^  an  old 
*  Gaulish  word,  signifying  commander ; 
others  from  the  Hebrew  '^yl,  of  the 
same  import.  Some  think  it  a  contraction 
i^iparhwnme^  ox  peer ^  which  seems  least 
probable.] 

ft.  A  d^ree  of  nobility  next  to  a  viscount. 
It  may  be  probably  thought,  that  anciendy,in 
Kneland,  all  those  were  called  barons ^  that  had 
4up  sijmiories  as  we  now  call  court  barons :  and 
k  is  said,  that,  after  the  conquest,  all  such  came 
to  the  parliament,  and  sat  as  nobles  in  the  upper 
kou«e.  But  when,  by  experience,  it  appeared 
that  the  Ptrtiament  was  too  much  crowded  with 
•uch'multitudesy  it  became  a  custom,  that  none 
•hould  come  but  such  as  the  kine,  finr  their  ex- 
traordinary wisdom  or  quality,  thought  good  to 
eall  by  writ ;  which  writ  ran  kac  vice  tantum. 
After  that,  men  seemgthat  this  state  of  nobility 
was  but  casual,  and  depending  merely  on  the 
prince*s  pleasure^  obtained  of  the  king  letters 
fatent  ot  this  dignity  ta  them  and  their  heirs 
male ;  and  these  were  called  barcns  by  letters 
|>atent,  or  by  creation,  whose  posterity  are  now 
those  barons  that  are  called  lurds  ot  tlie  par- 
liamtnt ;  of  which  kind  the  king  may  o-eatc 
•nore  at  his  pleasure.  It  is  nevertheless  thought, 
diat  there  are  yet  barons  by  writ,  as  well  as 
Barons  by  letters  patent,  and  that  they  may  be 
discerned  by  their  tides ;  the  barons  by  writ 
leing  those  that,  to  the  title  of  lord  have  their 
own  eurruimes  annexed ;  whereas  the  barons  by 
letters  oatent  are  named  by  their  baronies^ 
These  barons,  which  were  brst  by  writ,  may 
ROW  ju^y  also  be  called  barons  by  prescrip- 
tion; for  that  they  have  continued  barons,  m 
themselves  and  their  ancestors,  beyond  the  me- 
itioiY  of  mao.  There  are  also  barons  by  tenure, 
n  lfe»  biiho^.Qf  g^  h^  whoi  by  vk^e  of 
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barcfniet  annexed  to  their  bisbopricks,  hart  7^ 
ways  had  place  in  the  upper  house  of  parliament, 
and  are  caUed  lords  spiritual  Cnt'«//'« 

a.  Baron  is  an  officer,  as  barons  of  the  ex» 
chequer  to  the  king  :  of  these  the  prin-* 
cipal  is  called  lord  chief  baron ^  and  the 
three  others  are  his  assistants,  between . 
the  king  and  his  subjects,  in  causes  ^f 
justice  belonging  ft/ the  exchequer. 

3.  There  are  alsa  barons  of  the  cinque 
ports  ;  two  to  each  of  the  seveA  towns, 
Hastings,  Winchtlsea,  Rye,  Rumney, 
Hithe,  Dover,  and  Sandwich,  that  have 
places  in  the  lower  house  of  parliament. 

CoweiU 
They  that  bear 
The  cloth  of  state  above,  arc  four  barons 
Qf  the  cinque  ports.  Shahpeare^ 

4 .  Baron  is  used  for  the  husband  in  re- 
kti«n  to  his  wife,  Cowe/L 

5-  A  Baron  of  Beef  is  when  tiie  two  sir- 
loins are  not  cut  asunder,  but  joined 
together  by  the  end  of  the  backbone. 

jiicK 

Barron  ace.  a.  /.  [from  baron:\ 

1.  The  body  of  barons  and  peers. 

His  charters  of  the  liberties  of  EngUmd,  and 
of  the  forest,  were  hardly,  and  with  difficulty, 
gamed  by  his  baronage  at  Staines,  A.  D.  I'ilS. 

HaUr 

2.  The  dignity  of  a  baron.- 

3.  The  land  which  gives  title  to  a  fcaron. 
Ba'roness-  «.  J.  [baronessOf  Ital.  Ifaro- 

nissof  Lat.J  A  baron's  lady. 

Ba'ronet.  ».  s.  [of  barofti  and  ef  dimi- 
nutive termination.]  The  lowest  degrct* 
of  honour  that  is  hereditary:  it  is  below 
a  baron  and  above  a  knight ;  and  has^thcf 
precedency  of  all  other  knights,  except 
the  knights  of  the  garter.  It  was  first 
founded  by  king  James  I.  in  161 1. 
Co^elL  But  it  appears  by  the  follow- 
ing passage,  that  the  term  was  in  use  be- 
fore, though  in  another  sense. 

King  Edward  III.  being  bearded  and  crossed 
by  the  clergy,  was  advised  to  direct  out  hiswTks 
to  certain  gentlemen  of  the  best  abilities,  en- 
titling them  therein  baroQs  in  the  next  parlia* 
ment.  By  which  means  he  had  so  many  baroo» 
in  his  parliament,  as  were  able  to  weigh  dowtf 
the  clergy ;  which  barons  were  not  aftenvartb 
lords,  but  baronets,  as  sundry  o^  them  doyet  r«- 
tain  the  name.  Spea^, 

Ba'rony.  «.  J.  {baronnie^  Fr.  beopny. 
Sax.  J  The  honour  or  lordship  that  giVe9 
title  to  a  l>aron.  Such  are  not  only  the 
fees  of  temporal  baronsj'^but  of  bisnopt 
also,  Ci/su^lL 

Ba'roscope.  ».  s,  [jBif^  and  <rxwV-.]  An 
instruipent  to  show  the  weight  of  the- 
atmosphere.    See  B  a  r  o  m  e  t  e  r. 

If  there  was  always  a  calm,  the  equOiSriuflr 
could  only  be  changed  by  the  contents ;  viiere 
the  winds  are  not  variable,  the  alterations  of  the 
baroscope  are  very  small.  Arbmibntt^ 

Ba^rracan.  If.  s,  Ibouracmtf  or  barra" 
cavf  French.]  A  strong  thick  kind  ef 
camclot. 

Ba'rrack.«-/.  [^iVYiff/t,  Span  J 
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emten  on  the  seashore  $  or  little  lodges 
for  soldiers  in  a  camp. 

2«  It  is  generally  taken  among  us  for  build- 
ings to  lodge  soldiers. 

Ba'rrator.  «.j.  [from  baraU  old  Fr. 
from  which  is  still  retained  barateur,  a 
cheat.]  A  wrangler>  and  encourager  of 
lawsuits. 

Will  it  not  reflect  as  much  on  thy  character, 
ITic,  to  turn  barrator  in  thy  old  days,  a  styrrer-np 
of  quarrels  amongst  thy  ne^hbours}  Arbutbnot, 

E a'r r  at r t.  n.  s.  [from  barrater.']  The 
practice  or  crime  of  a  barrator ;  foul 
practice  in  law. 

T  is  arrant  barratry^  that  bears 
Point  Uank  an  action/gainst  our  laws.  Hudibrtu, 

Ba'rrsl.  s.  s.  Ibarilt  Welsh.} 

z.  A  round  wooden  vessel  to  be  stopped 
close. 

It  hath  been  observed  by  one  of  the  ancients, 
that  an  empty  ham/,  knocked  upon  with  the 
Inger,  nvetn  a  diapason  to  the  sound  of  the  like 
barrel  iuSL  Bacom^ 

Trembling  to  approach 
The  little  ^rrr/ which  he  fears  to  broach.  Dryd, 

^.  A  particular  measure  in  liquids.  A  bar^ 
rel  of  wine  is  thirty-one  gallons  and  a 
half;  of  alCy  thirty-two  gallons;  of  bi^er, 
thirty-six  {^lons ;  and  of  beer-vinegar, 
thirty  "four  gallons. 

3.  [In  dry  measure.]  A  barrel  of  Essex 
butter  contains  one  hundred  and  six 
pounds ;  of  Suffolk  butter,  two  hund- 
red and  fifty-six.  A  barrel  of  herrings 
should  contain  thirty*two  gallons  wine 
measure,  holding  usually  a  thousand 
hernngs. 

Several  colleges,  instead  of  limiting  their.rents 
to  a  certain  sum,  prevailed  with  thev  tenants  to 
pay  the  price  of  so  many  barrtU  of  corn,  as  the 
market  went.  S-w'tft, 

4.  Any  thing  hollow ;  as  the  barrel  oidk 
gun,  that  part  which  holds  the  shot. 

T^e  the  larrelc^A  long  gun  perfectly  bored, 
fet  h  upright  with  the  breech  upon  the  ground, 
and  take  a  buUet  exactly  fit  for  it ;  then,  if  you 
suck  at  the  mouth  of  the  ^rel  ever  so  gently, 
the  huHet  wiU  come  up  so  forcibly,  that  it  Will 
haxard  the  striking  out  your  teeth.  J^*ify» 

5.  A  cylinder;  frequently  that  cylinder 
about  which  anv  tning  is  wound. 

Your  string  and  now  must  be  accommodated  ^ 
fo  your  drill;  if  too  weak,  it  will  not  carry 
about  the  barrel,  Moxom, 

#•  Barrel  of  the  Ear^  is  a  cavity  behind  the 
tympanum^  covered  with  a  fine  mem- 
mrane.  Diet. 

7>  Ba'rrel.  v.fl.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
put  any  thing  in  a  barrel  for  preser- 
vation. 

I  would  have  thor  beef  before-hand  barrelled, 

vdiicfa  may  be  used  as  is  needed.  Sfeater. 

Barrel  up  earth,  and  sow  some  seed  fax  it,  and 

]Mt  it  in  the  bottom  of  a  pond.  Bae9n» 

J$A^R  R  B  L-B  E  L  L I  ED.aelj.  [fix)m  barrel  SLiid 

helh^l  Having  a  large  Mly.  . 

Ihmntlen  at  empty  noises ;  lofty  neck*d. 
Sharp  he«led,  barreUeUy%  broadly  backU 

Dryden, 

BAllREN.  adj.  [bape.  Sax.  naked ;  pro- 
rlv  ippliea  to  treei  or  ground  uafruit* 
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z.  Without  the  quality  of  producing  ^ 
kind ;  not  proHnck:  applied  to  animals^ 

They  bail'd  him  father  to  a  line  of  kings. 
Upon  my  bead  they  plac*d  a  fruitless  crown» 
And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe, 
No  son  of  mine  succeeding.  SbaJtspeara, 

There  shallnot  be  male  or  female  barn  ;i among 
you,  or  among  your  cattle.  Veuteroaomy^ 

a.  Unfruitful  i  not  ftilile  $  sterile. 

Ihe  ntuation  of  this  city  if  pleasant,  but  xhm 

water  is  naught,  and  the  gruuna  barren,  '2  King^, 

Telemachus  is  far  from  exalting  the  nature  of 

his  country ;  he  confesses  it  to  be  barren,  Popg^ 

3-  Not  copious  ;  scanty.  .     . 

Some  scnemes  will  appear  barren  of  l.ints  and 

matter,  but  prove  to  be  fruitfuL  6-wifk 

4.  Unmeaning;  nninventivt ;  dull. 

There  be  of  them  that  will  make  themselvea 
laugh,  to  set  on  some  quantity  ot*  barren  spcLta- 
Cors  to  laugh  too.  SLahpeare^ 

Ba^rrenlt.  adv.  [from  barren,^    Un« 
•  fruitfully. 

Ba^rrenness.  «.  s.  [from  barren,'] 
J.  Want  of  offspring ;  want  of  the  power 
of  procreation. 

I  prav'd  for  children,  and  thought  latrennest 
In  wedlock  a  reproach.  MiUm% 

No  more  be  mentioned  then  of  violence 
Against  ourselves ;  and  wilful  barrenness. 
That  cut  us  off  from  hope.  Milten* 

ft.  Unfruitfulness ;  sterility;  infertility. 
Within  the  self-same  hamlet,  lands  have  divert 
degrees  of  Value,  tAirough  the  diversity  of  their 
fortiiity  or  barrennett,  Bacenm 

J.  Want  of  invention ;  want  of  the  power 
of  phxlucing  any  thing  new. 

Tne  adventures  of  Ulyases  are  mutated  in  the 
^neis;  though  the  accidents  arc  not  the  same, 
which  would  nave  argued  him  of  a  total  barren* 
men  of  invention.  Drjden, 

4*  Want  of  matter ;  scantiness. 

The  importunity  of  our  adv^rsaties  hath  con- 
strained us  longer  to  dwell  than  the  barrennett  of 
so  poor  a  cause  could  have  seemed  eitlier  to  re* 
quire  or  to  admit.  Heeker, 

5.  [In  theology.]  Aridity  ;  want  of  emo- 
tion or  sensibility. 

The  greatest  saints  sometimes  are  fervent,  and 

•sometimes  feel  a  bamnnets  of  devotion.  Taylor* 

Ba^krenwort..^.  4,  [epimediuntf  Lat.] 

A  plant. 
Ba'k  RFu  L.  adj,  [from  bar  and  /«//.]  Full 
of  obstructions. 

A  barrful  strife ! 
Whoe'er  I  woo,  myself  would  be  his  wife.  S^aI^ 
B A  R  R I  c  a'd  e  - «.  j.  \barricade,  Fr  ] 
X.  A  fortification,  made  in  haste,  of  trees, 
earth,  waggons,  or  any  thing  else,  to 
keep  off  an  attack. 
».  Any  stop ;  bar ;  obstruction. 

There  must  be  such  a  barrhadt^  at  woul^ 

greatfy  annoy,  or  absolutely  stop,  the  currents 

of  the  atmosphere.  JDkrbam,.^ 

T^^Bakrica^oe.  v.  a.  Ibarrkader,  YrJ]  " 

X.  To  stop  up  a  passage. 

Now  all  the  pavement  sounds  wkh  tramptii^ 
feet. 
And  the  mixt  hurry  barricades  the  street ; 
Entangled  here,  the  waggonY  lengtfaeo'd  team* 

Gaj. 
a.  To  hinder  by  stoppage. 

A  new  vulcano  contmt»Uy'difchiiglng  thajt 
«^ttei|  wllkA  bfiog  tillUitA  barfkt4ff  up  ^ 
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imprisoned  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  wKs  the 
occasion  of  very  great  and  frequent  calamities. 

IVowhvartU 
Barrica'do.  «.  s.  \harrieaday  SpAn.]  A 
fortification ;  a  bar^  any  thing  fixed  to 
hinder  entrance. 

'The  access  \vas  by  a  neck  ofland,  between  the 
sea  on  one  part,  and  the  harboitr  water,  or  inner 
tea,  on  the  other;  Fortified  clean  over  with' a 
strong  rampief  and  barricado*  Bacwt* 

To  Bakric  a'do.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  fortify ;  to  bar ;  to  stop  up. 
Fast  we  found,  fast  shut 
The  dismal  gates, 'and  ^rr/V^^V  strong !  Miii, 
He  had  not  .time  to  barrUado  the  doors;  so 
that  the  enemy  entered.  Clarrm/on, 

The  truth  of  causes  we  find  so  obliterated,  that 
it  seems  ahnost  barrifadoidfioai  any  intellectual 
approach.  ♦  Harvty, 

'Ba^rrier.  n.  s.  [barrierty  Fr.   It  is  some- 
times pronounced  with  the  accent  on 
the  last  syllable,  but  it  is  placed  more 
properly  on  the  first.] 
'  I*  A  bamcade ;  an  entrenchment. 

Safe  in  the  love  of  heav'n,  an  ocean  flows 
Around  our  realm,  a  barrier  from  the  foes.  Pope. 
a.  A  fortification,  or  strong  place,  as  on 
the  frontier*  of  a  country. 

The  queen  is  guarantee  of  the  Dotch,  having 
possession  of  thelarr/rr,and  therevenues  there- 
of, before  a  peace.  S'wifl, 

3.  A  stop  J  an  obstruction- 

If  Ton  value  yourself  as  a  man  of  learning,  you 
are  building  a  roost  impassable  barrier  apmst 
improvement.  Watts, 

4.  A  bar  to  mark  the  limits  of  any  place. 

For  justs  and  tourneys,  and  barriersy  the  glo- 
ries of  them  are  chiefly  in  the  chariots,;^  wherein 
the  dnilengers  make  their  entries.  Bacm, 

Pris'ners  to  the  pillar  bound, 
At  either  barrier  plac'd ;  nor  captives  made. 
Be  freed,  or  arm  a  anew.  JDrjden, 

5.  A  boundary ;  a  limit. 

But  wave  whatever  to  Cadmus  may  belong,     . 
And  fixy  O  muse,  the  barrier  of  thy  song 
At  Oedipus.  Papers  Statiut, 

How  instinct  varies  in  the  grovelm^  swine, 
Compar'd,  half  reasoning  elephant !  with  thine : 
*rwixt  that  and  reason  what  a  nice  barrier  I 
For  ever  sep'rate,  yet  for  ever  near.  Pope, 
Ba'krister.».j.  [from  bar^  A  person 
qualified  to  plead  causes,  called  an  ad* 
Tocate  or  licentiate  in  other  countries 
and  courts.  Outer  barriiUrs  are  plead- 
ers without  the  bar,  to  distinguish  them 
from  inner  barristers ;  such  are  the 
benchers,. or  those  who  have  been  read- 
ers, the  counsel  of  the  king,  queen,  and 
princes,  wlio  are  admitted  to  plead 
within  the  bar.  A  counsellor  at  law. 
Blount,  Chambers, 
Ba'rrow.  If.  J.  [ben«P.*t>  Sax.  supposed 
hf  Skinner  to  come  from  be^r,^  Any 
kmd  of  carriage  moved  by  the  hand ; 
as,  a  kand'barrotwj  a  frame  of  boards, 
with  handles  at  each  end,  cairied  be- 
tween two  men  ;  a  ttibfel-barrowj  that 
which  one  man, pushes  forwani  by 
J  raising  1t  upon  one  wheel. 

Have  I  lived  to  be  cajTied  in  a  basket,  like  » 
barrow  of  batcher*s  oftal,  and  thrown  into  the 
Thumes  I  Sbakspeare, 

No  barrott/i  wheel 
Shall  mark  thy  stockia^  with  a  miry  trace.  Qay^ 
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Ba'rrov.  If.  J.  [bcnSf  Sax.]     A  ho^: 

whence  barrow  grease^  or  ho^*s  lard. 
Barrow,  whether  in  the  beginning  or  end 
of  names  of  places,  signifies  a  grove ; 
from  beappe,  which  the  Saxons  used  in 
the  same  sense.  Gibson. 

Barrow  is  likewise  used  in  ComwaU  for 
a  hillock,  under  which,  in  old  times, 
bodies  have  been  baried.   •  > 

To  BATITER.  v.  n,  [baraiter^  Fr.  to  trick 
in  traffick  ;  from  baraty  craft,  fi-aud.} 
To  traflick  bv  exchanging  one  commo- 
dity for  another,  in  opposFtion  to  pur- 
chasing with  money. 

As  if  they  scorn *d  to  trade  and  barter^ 

By  giving  or  by  taking  quarter.  Hudthras. 

A  man  has  not  every  thing  growii^  u^  hu 

9o9,  and  therefore  is  willing  teT  barter  with  hk 

neighbour.  Collier, 

To  Ba'rter.  v.fl. 

r.  To  give  any  thing  in  exchange  for 
something  else. 

For  him  was  I  exchanged  and  ransomed; 
But  with  a  baser  man  of  arms  by  far 
.  Once,  in  contempt,  they  would  have  lartrrdmt. 

Sbaispeart. 

Then  as  thov  wilt  dispose  the  rest. 

To  those  who,  at  the  market  rate. 

Can  barter  honour  f«)r  estate.  Pritr. 

I  see  nothing  left  us,  but  to' truck  and  hjtier 

our  goods,  like  the  wild  Indians,  with  each  other. 

2.  Sometimes  it  is  used  with  the  particle 
aeivay  before  the  thing  given. 

If  tliey  will  barter  aroay  meir  time,  methinkc 

they  should  at  least  have  some  ease  in  exchan^. 

Decay  of  Fitt^. 

He  also  bartered  away  plums,  that  would  hive 

rotted  in  a  week,- for  nuts  that  wouU  bst  gooJ- 

for  Lis  eating  a  whde  year.  Lccie. 

Ba'hxek./;.  s>  [from  the  verb.}  The  act 

or  practice  of  trafficking  by  exchange 

of  commodities  y  sometimes  the  thing 

given  in  exchange. 

From  England  they  may  be  furnished wich  sucH 

things  as  they  may  want,  and,  in  exchange  or 

barter,  send  other  things  with  which  tbev  may 

abound.  ^^v. 

He  who  corrupteth  English  with'  foreigi' 

words,  is  as  wise  an  ladies  that  chanee  p^e  for 

china ;  for  which  the  Uudable  trankk  <jf  old 

clothes  i»  much  the  fairest  b^tt€r»  Pdtt. 

B  a'r  T  E  R  f:  K .  If .  J.  [from  barter.']  He  that 

trafficks  by  exchange  of  comm<>dities. 

Ba'rtery.  «.  J.  [from  barter^  Exchange 

of  commodities. 

It  is  a  recerved  oprit1'on,'that,  in  lAost  ancient 
ages,  there  was  onXybartery  or  exchange  of  com* 
modities  amongst  most  nations.  Caav^^/J^nrdsB/r 
Ba'htok.  «.  j.  The  demesne  lands  of  a 
manour  ;  the  manour- house  ksclf ;  and 
sometimes  the  oot-houses*  BiowU. 

Ba'rtram.  91.  J.  A  plant ;  the  same  vrA^ 

petlitoryi 
BASE,  adj,  \basy  Fr.  bassoj  Ital.  iaxGy 

Span,  bassusf  low  I^idn  ;  /Sawri^.] 
X.  Mean  ;  vile  ;  worthless :  of  things. 
The  harvest  whFte  ptumb  is  a  base  plumb,  an! 
the  white  date  plumb  are  no  very  good  pluml^ 

Ba(t9. 
Pyreicus  Was  only  fiimous  for  counterfeinnj 
all  bate  thines,  as  earthen  pitchers,  a  scuii^rr; 
whertupoa  o«  wa$  sunuuaed  Kupographus. 

^mtboB^ 
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3.  Of  mean  Spirit;  disingenuous;  illiberal; 

ungenerous;  low;  without  dignity  of 
sentiment:  of  persons. 

Since  theperfectiont  are  such  in  the  party  I 
love,  as  the  leeliog  of  them  cannot  come  unto 
any  unnoble  heart ;  shall  that  heart,  lifted  up  to 
such  a  height,  be  counted  base  f  Sidnty, 

It  isboic  in  his  adversaries  thus  to  dwell  upon 
the  excesses  of  a  passion.  Atterhury, 

y  Of  low  station  ;  of  mean  account ; 
without  dignity  of  rank ;  without  ho- 
nour. 

If  the  lords  and  chief  men  deKen^te,"what 
^hall  be  hoped  of  the  peasants  and  baser  people  I 
Spenser  m  Ireland, 
If  that  rebellion 
Came,  tike  itself,  in  base  and  atject  rout». 
You,  reverend  father,  and  these  noUe  ioids. 
Had  not  been  here.  Sbahfeart, 

It  could  not  else  be,  I  should  prove  so  base 
\o  sue  and  be  denied  such  common  ^KcSbai. 

And  I  will  yet  be  more  vile  than  this,  and  will 
be  base  in  mine  own  sight.  2  Samuel. 

Insurrections  of  base  people  are  commonly 
nore  furious  in  their  begmnmgs.  JTomw. 

He,  whose  mind 
Is  virtuous,  is  alone  of  noble  kind; 
llmugh  poor  in  fortune,  of  celestial  race ; 
And  he  comquts  the  crime  who  calls  him  base. 

Drydea, 

i*  Base-bom ;  bom  out  of  wedlock,  and 
by  consequence  of  no  honourable  birth ; 
illegitimate. 

Why  bastard  ?  wherefore  base  T 
when  my  dimensions  are  as  well  compact 
As  honest  madam's  issue.  Shaksfeare, 

This  veung  lord  lost  his  life  withhis  fatner  in 
the  £eU,  ana  with  them  a  Autf  son.       Camden, 
5*. Applied  to  metals,  without  value.    It 
is  used  in  this  sense  of  all  metal  except 
gold  and  silver. 

A  guinea  is  pure  gold,  if  it  fau  nothine  but 
gold  in  it,  whhout  any  alloy  or  bnet  metaL 

••Applied  to  sounds,  deep;  grave.  It 
is  more  frequently  written  hass^  though 
the  comparative  baser  seems  to  require 
baie. 

In  pipes,  the  lower  the  note  holes  be,  and  tha 
nirther  from  the  mouth  of  the  pipe*  the  mora 
base  sound  they  yield.  Basw^ 

Base-born.  adj.  Bora  out  of  wedlock. 
But  see  thy  batfbam  child,  thy  babe  of  shame, 
Who,  left  by  thee,  upon  our  pariah  came.  Gay. 

Base^ourt.  If.  J.  [bas  cauTf  Fr.]  Lower 
court ;  not  the  chief  court  that  leads  to 
the  house ;  the  back  yard  ;  the  farm- 
yard. 

My  lord,  in  the  ias^-ttart  ha  doth  attend. 
To  speak  with  you.  Shahtpeare. 

34S£.a<iNoED.ad^'.Mean-spirited;  worth- 
less. 

.  It  signifieth,  as  it  seemeth,  no  more  than  ab- 
ject, MjM^MeMM/^fidse-hcarted,  coward,  or  nidgpt. 
Camden*s  Hemains, 
dlAss-viOL.  «./.  [usually  written  basj* 
'ifioL']    An  instrument  which  is  used  in 
,    conceits  for  the  base  sound. 

At  the  first  grin  he  cast  every  human  feature- 
•ut  of  bis  couatenance;  at  the  second,  ha  be- 
came the  head  of  a  base^iU,  Ad£sm. 
Basb.  «, ,.  [Atfi,  Fr.  bash,  Lat.] 
K  The  bottom  of  aay  dung ;  coi^inQsly 
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used  fbr  the  lower  part  of  a  buHdfng,  Qt 
column. 
What  if  it  tempt  thee  tow'rd  th^  flood;  my 
.    lord  ? 
Or  to  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cli^ 
That  beetle^  o*er  his  base  into  the  sea*^  Sbabsfm 

Firm  Donck  pillars  found  your  solid  b^eg 
The  fair  Corinthian  crowns  the  higher  space;  * 

DrydtM* 
And  all  below  is  strength,  and  all  above  is 
grace ; 
Columns  of  polish'd  marble,  firtt^  set 
On  golden  bases,  are  his  legs  and  teet,      Priori 
%*  The  pedestal  of  a  statue. 

Men  of  weak  abilities  in  great  place,  are  lik* 

little  statues  set  on  great  bases,  made  the  less  by 

'   their  advancement.  BatoMm 

Mercury  was  patron  of  flocks,  and  the  ao* 

cients  placed  a  ram  at  the  base  of  his  images. 

I  Brmme^ 

3.  That  part  of  any  ornament  which  hangs 
down,  as  housings. 

Phalastus  was  all  in  white,  having  his  bases 
and  caparison  embroidered.  Sidney^ 

4.  The  broad  part  of  any  body ;  as,  the 
bottom  of  a  cone* 

$,  Stockings,  or  perhaps  the  ardour  for 
the  legs,  [from  bos,  Fr.]       / 

Nor  shall  it  e'er  be  said  that  wighty 
With  gauntlet  blue  and  fnue*  white. 
And  round  blunt  truncheon  by  his  side. 
So  great  a  man  at  arms  defy'd.  HtMrasm 

6.  The  place  from  which  racers  or  tiltert 
run ;  the  bottom  of  the  field;  the  career^ 
the  starting  post. 

He  said;  to  their  appointed  base  they  went; 
With  beating  heart  th  expeaing  agn  receive. 
And,  starting  all  at  once,  the  barrier  leave. 

^        Drydm. 

7.  The  string  that  gives  a  base  sound. 

At  thy  well  sharpen*d  thumb,  from  shore  to 
shore. 
The  trebles  squeak  for  fear,  the  bases  roar.  Dryi, 

8.  An  old  rustick  play,  written  by  Skhmsr 
bays,  and  in  some  counties  called /ri/on^ 
bars* 

He  with  two  striplings  (lads  more  like  to-run 

The  country, 3a/^,thantotomnittsuchslaughter) 

Made  good  the  passage.  Sbakspeare* 

To  Base.  t;.  a.  [basier,  Fr.]  To  embase  ; 

to  make  less  valuable  by  admixture  of 

meaner  metals. 

I  am  doubtful  whether  men  have  sufiiciently 

.    zeiined  metals,  which  we  cannot  bsut  .*  aa,  whi^ 

ther  iron,  brass,  and  tin,  be  refined  to  the  height. 

Ba'sely.  adv*  [from base.l 
X.  In  a  base  manner;  meanly;  disho* 
nourably. 

The  king  is  not  himself,  but  baseiy  led 

By  flatterers.  Sbahpeare„ 

A  lieutenant  basely  gave  it  up,  as  soo»n  aa 

Essex  in  his  passage  demanded  it. '      Clarmdnim'^ 

With  broken  vows  his  fame  he  will  not  stain. 

With  conc^uest  basely  bou^t,  and  with  inglori* 

ous  gam.  Drydm* 

A.  In  bastardy. 

These  two  Mitylen^  brethren,  basely  borOy 
crept  out  of  a  small  galliot  unto  dbe  majesty  of 
great  kings.  JMhn 

Ba'seness.  n,  s.  [from  base."] 
I.  Meanness;  vileness;  badness. 
Such  is  the  power  of  that  sweet  passioOy 
That  it  all  sordid  baseness  doth  aa|4l*    S^tfiHf^ 
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V6ur  soul  'i  above  th«  ^eimt  of  di!>trust : 
^Ibthmg  but  love  could  nuke  you  so  unjust. 

'When  a  Rian*s  folly  must  be  spread  open  be- 
fore tlie  .angela,  and  all  his  baseneit  ript  up  be- 
fore those:  puie  k^XHi  this  willbe  a  double  hell. 

South, 
%^  Vijeness  of  metal. 

We  alleged  the  fraudulent  obtaining  his  patent, 
the  boioteu  of  his  metal,  and  the  prodigious  sum 
to  be  coined.  S^^jfl, 

3.  Bastardy;  illmtimacy  of  birth. 
^^^  why  brand  they  us 

with  base  r  n^ith  Biuemesi  T  bastardy  \    Shaksp, 
4*  Deeppess  of  sound. 

The  JQSt  and  measured  proportion  of  the  air 
percuSMd  towards  the  baseneu  or  trebleness  of 
tones)  is  one  of  the  greatest  secrets  in  the  con- 
templation of  sounds.  Baton, 
Ttf  BASH.  v.  «.  [probably  from  base,'\ 
To  be  ashamed;  to  be  confounded  with 
ahnme. 

His  oouneenaoce  was  bold,  and  iatBednot 
Fcr  Guyon's  looks,  but  scornful  eye-glance  at 
him  shoe*  '  Spenser. 

Bash  a'w.  «.  j.  [sometimes  written  bajja.] 
A  title  of  honour  and  command  among 
the  Turks ;  the  viceroy  of  a  province  ; 
the  general  of  an  army* 

The  Turks  made  an  expedition  intoPe/sia; 
and,  because  of  the  straits  of  the  mountains,  the 
latkAw  consulted  which  way  tliey  should  get  in. 

Maeon, 

Ba'sHful.  aJ/\  [This  word,  with  all 
those  of  the  same  race,  arc  of  uncer- 
tain  etymology.  Skinner  imagines  them 
derived  from  bauf  or  mean  ;  MhubeiOf 
from  n?erbaesen^  Dut.  to  strike  with 
astonishment ;  Juniuj,  firom  ^«<y*;,  which 
he  finds  in  Hesjcbius  to  signify  shame. 
The  conjecture  of  Minsbew  seems  most 
probable.] 
I.  Modest;  shamefaced. 

I'never  tempted  her  with  word  too  large ; 
But,  as  a  brother  to  his  sister,  shew'd 
Bashful  sincerity,  and  comely  love.  Shahpeare* 
%•  Sheepish ;  vitiously  modest. 

He  looked  with  ah  almost  bashful  kind  of 
modesty,  as  if  he  feared  the  eyes  of  man.  Sidney, 

Hence,  ^aii&/jf/ cunning ! 
And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence. 

Shaksteare, 
Our  author,  anxious  for  his  fame  to-nignt, 
And  bashful  in  his  first  attempt  to  HTite, 
Lies  cautiously  obscure.  AdSsM. 

B a's  h  f  u  l  l  V .  ad'u.  [from  bashful.']  Timo- 

rously ;  modestly. 
Ba'shpulness.  If.  J.  [from  bashful,'] 
X.  Modesty,  as  shown  in  outward  ap- 
peanmce* 

Philoclea  a  little  mused  how  to  cut  tlie  thread 
«ven,  with  eyes,  cheeks,  and  lips,  wliereof  each 
cane  their  part,  to  make  up  the  harmony  of 
taslfutness.  '  ^         '     Sidney. 

Such  looks,  such  bashfulnessy  might  well  adorn 
The  checks  of  youths  wiat  are  more  nobly  born. 

brydest, 
a.  Vitioiis  or  nistick  shame. 

For  fear  had  bequeathed  his  room  to  his  kins- 
man bashfulnessy  to  teach  him  good  manners. 

Sidney, 

There  are  others  who  have  not  altogether  so 

much  of  this  foolish  bashfulness^  and  who  ask 

every  one's  opinion.         '^  Dryden. 

VA  siL.  n.  /•  twy/wirwi ;trat.]  A  plant. 
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BA^stL.fi.  J.  The  angle  to  which  the  edge 
of  a  joiner's  tool  is  ground  away.  See 
To  Basil. 

B  A^si  L.  IS.  s.  The  skin  of  a  iheep  tanned. 
This  isy  1  believe,  mbre  properly  written 
hasem. 

To  Ba'sil.  v.  a.  To  grind  the  edge  of  a 
tool  to  an  angle. 

These  cfaissels  are  not  ground  to  such  a  haM  m 
the  joiners  chissels,  on  one  of  the  sides,  but  z!t 
basiled  away  on  both  the  flat  sides ;  so  that  the 
edge  lies  between  both  the  sides  in  the  middk 
of  the  tool.  Moxen. 

Basi'lica.  «.  J.  [jSao-iXijn.]  The  middle 
vein  of  the  arm,  so  called  by  way  of 
pre-eminence.  It  is  likewise  attributed 
to  many  medicines  for  the  same  reason. 

Basi'lical.>  adL  ffirom  hsi/ica.   Srt 

Basi'lick.    S      Basilica.]  Belonging 

to  the  basilick  vein. 
These  aneurisms  fbUowine  always  upon  bl^rd- 

ing  the  basilick  vein,  must  be  aneurisms  o/iRc 
humeral  artery.  5*'"^^' 

Basi'lick.  m  /.  [fwilique^  Fr.  ^«^>*;i 
A  large  hall,  having  two  ranges  of  pi- 
lars, and  two  isles  or  wings,  with  gal- 
leries over  them.  These  A^j/V/V/ti  were 
first  made  for  the  palaces  of  princes, 
and  afterward  converted  into  courts  of 
justice,  and  lastly  into  chnrcbes;  whcntt 
z  basilick  is  generally  taken  for  a  mag- 
nificent church,  as  the  basilick  of  St. 
Peter  at  Rome. 

Basi'licon.  fi.  s,  IfiafftUKV']  An  0*0^* 
menty  caUed  also  tcttapbarmacon. 

I  made  an  incision  into  the  cavicy»  and  pot  > 

pledget  oibasilicm  over  it.  Witt^^ 

BA'stLisit.  n,  1.  Ibasilfjcust  Lat  of  ^ 

ertUcK^f  of  iB«<rtXny;,  a  kine.] 
I.  A  kind  of  serpent,  called  also  a  coch* 
trice,  which  is  said  to  drive  away  ^ 
others  by  his  hissing,   and  to  kill  by 
looking. 

Make  me  not  sighted  Kkc  the  basiUti; 
I  Ve  look'd  on  thousands  who  hare  sped  «* 

better 
By  my  regard,  but  kilPd  none  so.  Sbahftf^ 
The  basilisk  was  a  serpent  not  above  thrc* 
palms  bn^,  and  differenced  trom  other  scijeno 
by  advancing  his  head,  and  some  white  niariuo' 
coronary  spots  upon  the  crown.  ^^'^ 

%,  A  species  of  cannon  or  ordnance. 
We  practise  to  make  swifter  motions  than  «? 
^u  have,  and  to  make  them  suonger  andmor* 
violent  than  yours  are ;  exceeding  your  grwiest 
.    cannons  and  ^a///»i/.  ^'^^ 

Ba-'sin.  ».  /.  [basirtt  Fr.  bacilft  bacinoyli^' 
.    It  is  often  written  bason,  but  not  accord- 
ing to  etymology.] 
X.  A  small  vessel  to  hold  water  for  w* 
injf,  or  other  uses. 

Let  oae  attend  him  with  i  silver  basin, 
Full  of  rose-water,  and  bcsitew'd  with  flowers. 

Shuhp--";*' 
We  hsve  little  wells  for  infusions,  whe^  tirf 
waters  tske  the  virtue  quicker  andbeiiertbi*» 
in  vessels  and  Atf/m/.  ^''*'*- 

We  behold  a  piece  of  silver  in  a  basi't  «'W° 
water  is  put  upon  it,  which  we  could  wA  ^' 
cover  before,  as  uik<ltr the  rerge  therwt  i?^*** 
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i.  A  8ma1]  pond. 

On  one  side  of  the  walk  yon  tee  Ab  holW 
ia/id,  with  its  several  Ultl«  plantations  lying  con- 
veniently under  the  eye  ot  the  beholder.  S/>eet, 
J.  A  part  of  the  sea  enclosed  in  rocks, 
with  a  nArrow  entrance. 

The  jutting  land  two  ample  bays  divide* ; 
The  spacious  ^asinj  arching  rocks  inclose, 
A  sure  defence  from  ev*ry  storm  that  blows.  Pt^. 

4.  Any  hollow  place  capacious  of  liquids. 

If  this  rotation  docs  the  seas  affects 
The  rapid  motion  rather  would  eject 
The  stores,  the^low  capacious  caves  contain. 
And  from  its  snnple  Saan  cast  the  main. 

B/a<imore, 

5.  A  dock  for  repairing  and  building  ships. 

6.  In  anatomy »  a  round  cavitjr  situate  be- 
tween the  anterior  ventricles  of  the 
brain. 

7.  A  concave  piece  of  metal,  by  which 
glass-grinders  form  their  convex  glasses. 

^.  A  round  shell  or  case  of  iron  placed  over 
a  furnace,  in  which  hatters  mould  the 
matter  of  a  bat  into  form. 
9.  Bojifij  of  a  Balance^  the  same  with  the 
scales ;  one  to  hold  the  weight,  the  other 
the  thing  to  be  weighed. 
Ba'sis.  «.  s.  Ihajh,  Lat.] 
I.  The  foundation  of  any  thing,  a8  of  a 
column  or  a  building. 

It  must  follow,  that  I^radise,  bein^  raised  to 
this  he%ht,  must  have  the  compass  ofthe  whole 
earth  for  a  ^sh  and  foundation.  RaUigb, 

Ajcehd  my  chariot,  guide  the  rapid  wheels 
That  shake  neav'n's  iaw.  MHioti, 

In  altar  wise  1  stately  pile  they  rear : 
The  basit  broad  below,  and  top  advanc  d  in  aur. 

Dryden, 

ft.  The  lowest  of  the  three  principal  parts 
of  a  column,  which  are  the  basuf  shaft ^ 
and  ca^taJ. 

Observing  an  English  inscWption  upon  the 

^/Ar,  we  read  it  wtt  several  times.       AtUuent 

3*  That  on  which  any  thing  is  raised. 

Such  seems  thy  eende  height,  made  onlyproud 

To  be  the  iasid  of  that  pompous  load, 

Than  which  •  nobler  weight  no  mountliin  bears. 

Denham, 

4.  The  pedestal. 

How  many  times  shall  Cssar  blaed  in  sport. 
That  now  on  Pompey's  basu  lies  along 
No  worthier  than  the  dust  ?  Sbakiptare, 

5.  The  groundwork  or  first  principle  of 
anv  thing. 

Build  me  thy  fortune  upon  the  bMit  of  valour. 
Sbaktftare, 
The  friendships  ofthe  world  are  oft 
Confederacies  in  vice,  or  leagues  oC  pleasure  ; 
Ours  has  severest  virtue  for  its  boiit,    Adduoii» 
Tj  Bask.  1;.  a-  {6iuJkerfnf  Dut.  Skinnenl 
To  warm  by  laying  out  in  the  heat ; 
4i8ed  almost  always  of  animals. 

And  stretch'd  out  all  the  chimney's  lengd). 
Mash  at  the  iire  his  hairy  strength.        Milint, 
He  was  basking  himself  in  the  gleam  of  the  sun. 
JL*MitraMge% 
*T  is  all  thy  business,  business  how  to  shun. 
To  bmk  thy  naked  body  in  the  sun.      Drydtn, 
To  Bask.  v.  n.  To  lie  in  the*warmth. 
About  him,  and  above,  and  round  the  wood. 
The  birds  that  haunt  the  borders  of  his  flood. 
That  hath'd  within,  or  batPd  upon  his  side, 
T«  tuQtful  songs  thdr  nanow  throtts  anoly'd. 
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Unlock*d  in  oovers,'let  her  freely  ruil 
To  range  thy  courts,  and  bask  before  the  siiit. 

Some  in  the  fields  of  purest  aether  play. 
And  bask  and  whiten  in  the  blaze  (^d3iy*Pofi€* 
Ba^sk£t.».j.  \_basgedi  Welsh;  bascmtda^ 
Lat.  Barbara ,  depictis  itenit  bascouda 
Britannis,  Martial.]  A  vessel  made  of 
twigs,  rushes,  or  splinters,  or  some  other 
slender  bodies  interwoven. 

Here  is  a  basket ;  he  may  creep  in,  and  thfow 
foul  linen  upon  him,  as  if  going  to  bucking. 

Sbaktpemrim 
Thus  while  I  sun^,  my  sorrows  I  deceiv'd» 
And  bending  osiers  into  baskets  weav'd.    Dryd» 
Poor  Peg  was  forced  to^o  hawking  and  nod- 
dling ;  now  and  then  parrying  a  basket  of  fish  to 
the  market.  Arbutbnoi* 

BA'sKET-ftiLT.  «.j.[fTom  bojkef  andii//.] 
A'  hilt  of  a  weapon  so  made  as  to  con- 
tain the  whole  hand,  and  defend  it  from 
.    being  wounded. 

His  puissant  sword  unto  his  sidi?. 
Near  his  undaunted  heart,  was  ty'd ; 
With  baskrt-biU,  that  would  hold  broth. 
And  serve  for  fight  and  dinner  both.  HuMr4U» 
Then:  beef  they  often  in  their  murtionsstew*d| 
And  in  their  basket'-biUs  their  l)ev'rage  brew'd. 

Kisig* 
Ba'skct-woman.  n.u  [from  basket  and 
<uioman*']    A  woman  that  plies  at  mar- 
kets with  a  basket,  ready  to  c^ury  home 
any  thing  that  is  bought. 
Bass.  ff.  J.  [supposed  by  Junitu  to  be  de- 
rived, like  baiAet,  from  some  British 
word  signifying  a  nab;  but  perhaps 
more  properly  written  hojJt  from  the 
French  bosje,]  A  mat  used  in  churches. 
Having  woollen  yarn,  bass  mat,  or  such  like, 
to  bind  them  withat  Mortimir* 

To  Bass.  1;.  17.  To  sound  in  a  deep  tone* 
The  thunder. 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronoutic'd 
The  name  of  Prosper :  it  did  bass  my  trespass* 

Sbakspeare* 

Bass.  adj.  [See  Base.]  In musick,  grave; 
deep* 

Bass-reliep.  «.  /.  [from  basy  and  /r- 
liefj  raised  work,  Fr.]  S<iulpture,  the 
figures  of  which  do  not  stand  out  from 
the  ground  in  their  full  proportion. 
Felibien  distinguishes  three  kinds  of  ^0j/« 
relief:  in  the  first,  the  front  figures  ap- 
pear almost  with  the  full  relief ;  in  the 
second,  they  stand  out  no  more  than 
one  half;  and  in  the  third  much  leaS,  as 
in  coins. 

Bass-viol.    See  Base  Viol. 

On'the  sweep  ofthe  arch  lies  one  ofthe  Muses^ 
playing  on  a  m/z-vm/.  Drydem* 

Ba^ssa.    See  Bashaw. 

Ba'sset.  If.  J.  [bassets  Fr.]  A  game  at 
cards,  invented  at  Venice. 

Gamesters  would  no  more  blaspheme;  and 
kdy  Dabcheek*s  basset  bank  would  bo  broke. 

Desmis^ 

BASSO  RSLIEFD.  [ItaL]  Set  Bass- 
relief. 
Ba^ssock.  «./•  The  same  with  Bass. 
Basso^kt.  )  II.  J.  [bassofif  Fr.]  A  musical 
Basso^on.  3  instrument  of  the  wind  kind^ 
-  blown  with  a  reedy  and  fuxpUkcd  wltfi 
S2 
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eleven  bolest  which  are  stopped  like 
other  1ar|;e  flutes ;  its  diameter  at  bot- 
tom is  nme  inches^  and  it  serves  for 
the  bass  in  concerts  of  hautboys,  Iffe. 

BA'STARD.  If.  /.  [hastarddy  Welsh,  of 

low  birth  ;  bastariie^  Fr.] 
X.  Ba^tarJf  according  to  the  civil  and 
canon  law,  is  a  person  born  of  a  woman 
out  of  wedlock,  or  not  married ;  so  that, 
according  to  order  of  law,  his  father  is 
not  known.  Ayliffe. 

Him  to  the  Lydian  king  Ljcimnb  bare. 
And  iCDt  her  boasted  hasUrara  the  war*  Dryi. 
«•  Any  thing  spurious  or  false. 
^  *^Wordt 
But  rooted  hi  jour  tongue;  iattardt  andsyllables 
Of  no  aUowance  to  your  bosom's  truth,  obaisf, 
.3.  A  kind  of  sweet  wine. 
Score  a  mnt  of  boitartb^ 
Then  yoar  tirowQ  hMiarJa  your  only  drink.  SbaJL 
Ba'stard.  ad/,  [from  the  noun.] 
X*  Begotten  out  of  wedlock ;  ille^timate* 
Peace  b  a  rerj  apoplexy,  lethargy,  msenable* 
a  gett«r  of  more  mjW.^  children  than  war 's  a 
deetroycE  of  men*  Sbaksfecrcm 

%•  Spurious  I  not  genuine  \  supposititious ; 
folse;  adulterate.  In  this  sense,. any 
thing  which  bears  some  relation  or  re- 
semblance to  another,  is  called  spurious 
or  bojtard. 

You  may  pardy  hope  that  your  father  gotyou 

Ba(»  that  you  are  not  the  Jew's  daughter.  That 

were  a  kind  of  hastard  hopfe  indeed.  Sbahf^an, 

Men  who,  under  the  disguise  of  publick  good, 

pursue  their  own  designs  of  power,  and  such 

-    iorten/honoursu  attend  them.  Temple, 

•  Ba'staRD  Cedar  Tree,  [called  gmxuma 

in  the  West  Indies.] 
ToBA^stARD.  V.  «.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
coQvict  of  being  a  bastard ;  to  stigma- 
tize with  bastardy. 

She  lived  to  see  her  brother  beheaded,  and  her 
two  sons  deposed  from  the  crown,  beuiardtd  in 
their  blood,  and  cruelly  murdered.  Beuotu. 

.  To  Ba'st  A  RD  izE.  v.  /}.  [from  bastard,'\ 
.  X.  To  convict  of  being  a  bastard. 
,  «•  To  beget  a  bastard. 

I  should  have  been  what  I  am,  had  the 
naidenliest  sur  in  the  firmament  twinkled  on 
my  hasUtrdtMing,  Sbakspeare, 

'  9a'st AR  D  LY.  adv, [from  bastard,']  In  the 
manner  of  a  bastard  ;  spuriously. 
Oood  seed  degenerates,  and  olt  obeys 
The  aoil's  disease,  and  into  cockle  strays; 
Let  the  mind's  thoughts  but  be  transplanted  so 
Into  the  body,  and  butard/y  they  grow.  J)oM»e, 
Ba'stardy.  n.  J-  [from  bastard,]    An 
unlawful  state  of  birth,  which  disables 
the  bastard,  both  accordhig  to  the  laws 
of  Goki  and  man,  from  succeeding  to 
an  inheritance.  Ajllffe. 

Once  she  slaflder'd  me  with  bastardy ; 
But  whether  I  be  true  begot,  or  no»  ! 

That^stiU  I  lay  upon  my  mother's  head.  Sbah, 
.  In  respect  of  the  evil  consequents,  the  wife's 
adultery  is  worse,  as  bringing  lastardy  into  a 
£unily.  ,  Tayior. 

No  more  of  baitardy  in  hors  of  crowns.  r0pe. 
IfVo  Baste,  o;.  a.  part.  pass,  bastedy  or 
hasteiu  [bastdnnerf  Fr.  Baxata,  in  the 
Armorick    dialect,  signifies  to  strike 
vntik  a  stick;  from  which  perhaps  bastw^ 
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a  stick,  and  all  its  derivatires,  or 

laterals,  may  be  deduced.]    .         co^ 
I.  To  beat  with  a  stick. 

Quoth  she,  f  grant  it  is  in  vam 

For  one  that 's  bmstedxo  feel  pain ; 

Because  the  pangs  his  bones  endure 

Contribute  nothmg  to  the  cure.         HudthrMs^ 
Bastings  heavy,  dry,  obtuse. 

Only  dumess  can  produce ; 

WliUe  a  little  gentle  jerking 

Sm  the  spirits  all  a-working.     ^  Sxelft, 

a.  To  drip  butter,  or  any  fbin^  else,  upon 

meat  as  it  turns  upon  the  spit. 
Sir,  I  think  the  meat  wants  «iiat  I  have,  t 

battit^,  SbmJtspeart* 

3.  To  moisten  meat  00  the  spit  by  meitcd 
fat  fidling  upon  it. 

The  fat  of  roasted  mutton  £dling  on  the  biidsi 
win  serve  to  baste  them,  and  so  save  time  and 
butter.  S^a'tp» 

4.  To  sew  sfightly.  [baster,  Fr.  to  stitch.] 
Bastina'de.7  r,    ^        J    T>  T 
Bastina'dp.J  n.s.lbastonnade,?T.'i 

z.  The  act  of  beating  with  a  cudgel ;  the 
blow  eivcn  with  a  cudgel. 

But  tnis  courtesy  was  worse  than  zbojtiiiadt  tf 
Zelmane;  so  with  ragefid  eyes  she  bade  hhn  de* 
fend  himself.  Sid»tj' 

And  all  those  harsh  and  rugged  sounds 
Of  bastimadty  cuts,  and  wounds.  HvSbrat^ 

a.  It  is  sometimes  taken  for  a  Turkish 
punishment,  of  beating  an  offender  cm 
the  soles  of  his  feet. 

To  Bastin  a'de^I  v.fl.  [from  the  noun  j 

ToBastina'do.J  bastonner^  Fr.]  Tt 
beat :  to  treat  with  the  basthiado. 

Nick  seised  the  longer  end  of  the  cudeel,  and 
with  it  began  to  bastinado  old  JLewia,  who  had 
slunk  into  a  comer,  waiting  the  event  of  a 
squabble.  AHvttnct, 

Ba'stion.  «.  J.  [bastion,  Fr.]  A  huge 
mass  of  earth,  usually  faced  with  sods* 
sometimes  with  brick,  rarely  with  stone, 
standing  out  from  a  rampart,  of  which 
it  is  a  principal  part,  and  was  anciently 
called  a  bulwark.  Harru* 

Toward ;  but  how  f  ay,  there 's  the  question  j 
Fierce  the  assault,  unarm'd  the  bastion,   Pritr- 

»Bat.  jf.  s,  [bat.  Sax.  This  word  seemsto 
have  given  rise  to  a  great  number  of 
words  in  many  languages ;  as,  battret 
Fr.  to  beat ;  baton,  battle,  beat,  betly, 
and  others.  It  probably  signified  a 
weapon  that  did  execution  by  its  weightt 
in  opposition  to  a  sham  edge ;  whence 
wbfrlbat  and  brickbat^  A  heavy  stick 
or  club. 

A  handsome  bat  he  heU, 
On  which  he  leaned,  as  one  &r  in  eld.  Spentrr, 
They  were  fried  in  arm  chaio,  and  their  bon«s 
broken  with  bats,  Hakev;'dl, 

Bat.  n,  s,  [yespertUh,  the  etymology  un- 
known.] An  animal  having  the  body 
of  a  mouse  and  the  wings  of  a  bird ;  not 
with  feathers,  but  with  a  sort  of  skin 
which  is  extended.  It  feiys  no  eggs» 
but  brings  forth  its  young  alive,  and 
sucklesthem.  It  never  grows  tamt,  fec«!i 
upon  flies,  insects,  and  htty  substances 
such  as  candles,  oil,  |ind  cheese;  and 
appears  only  in  the  sumoicr 'evenings 
when  the  weather  is  £ne«  €alMt^ 
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Whto  owls  do  cry. 
On  the  Bai*t  back  I  do  fly.        iUhpmre. 

But  then  grew  reason  dark ;  that  fair  star  no 
more 
Could  the  ftir  forms  of  good  and  truth  discern ; 

Bau  they  became  who  ea^es  wero  be£xe ; 
And  thistheygotby  their  desire  to  learn.  Davies. 

Some  anirmls  are  placed  in  the  middle  be* 
twixt  two  kinds,  as  BaU,  which  have  something 
of  birds  and  beasts.  Locke, 

Where  swallows  in  the  winter  aeaioa  keep, 
And  how  the  drowsy  hat  and  dormouse  sleep. 

Gay, 
BAT-FowLiNG.ff./.  [from  Art/ and.^o«u;/.] 
A  particular  manner  of  birdcatching  in 
the  nighltirae,  while  they  are  at  roost  * 
upon  perches,  trees,  or  hedges.  They 
light  torches  or  straw,  and  then  beat  the 
bushcfi ;  upon  which  the  birds  flying  to 
the  flames,  are  caught  either  with  netS) 
or  otherwise. 

You  would  lift  the  moon  out  of  her  sphere,  if 
she  would  continue  in  it  five  weeks  without 
chang'mg^^We  should  so^  and  then  eo  a  bat^ 
f ruling.  Sbahptart, 

Bt^es  lighted  at  night  by  fire,  must  have  a 
brighter  lustre  than  by  day ;  as  sacking  of  cities, 
bat-fowUtig,       •  Feacbam, 

Ba'.  ABLE.  adj»  [from  bateJ\  Disputable, 
JBetahU  ground  seems  to  be  the  ground  here- 
tofore in  question,  whether  it  belonged  to  Eng- 
land or  Scotland,  lying  between  both  kingdoms. 

Batch.  «,  i*  [from  bake.1 

1.  The  ouantity  of  bread  baked  at  a  time. 

The  joiner  putt  the  boards  into  ovens  after 

the  battb  b  drawn,  or  lays  them  in  a  warm 

stable.  Miortlmers  Husbandry* 

1.  i^ny  quantity  of  any  thing  made  at  once» 
w)  as  to  have  the  same  qualities. 
Except  he  "were  of  the  same  meal  and  hauh, 
Bm  Jonsvt, 

BA'TCHEton.   See  Bachelor. 
Bate.  fl.  J.  [^ perhaps  contracted  from  de* 
batt^    Strife ;  contention  j  as,  Kmake^ 
bate. 
To  Bate.  v.  a.  [contracted  from  abate.  \ 
i.  T'^  lessen  i^ny  thine  ;  to  retrench. 
Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman's  key, 
Widi  bated  breath,  and  whispVing  humbleness. 
Say  this  \  Sbahptares  Mercb.^  Venue, 

Nor,  envious  at  the  s«ht,  will  1  forbear 
My  plentcoiisbowl,nor  bate  my  plenteous  cheer. 

Drydrn, 

».  To  sink  the  price. 

When  the  landholder's  rent  fall«,  he  must 
cither  bete  the  bbourer's  wages,  or  not  emplov, 
or  not  pay  him.  L»cne, 

J.  To  lessen  a  demand. 

Bate  me  some,  and  I  will  pay  yfna  some,  and, 
as  most  debtors  do,  promise  you  mfinitely.^^oi. 
4.  To  cut  off;  to  take  away. 

Bate  but  the  last,  and 't  is  what  I  would  say. 
DrydaCi  Spanub  Friar* 

To  Bate.  v:». 

I.  To  grow  less.  ., ,    . 

Bardolph,  am  not  I  fidlen  away  vilely  since 
this  last  election?  Do  I  not  bauf  do  I  not 
dwindle?  Why,  my  skin  hangs  about  me  like  an 
oM  lady's  loose  gown.     Sbakspeari*  Henry  iv. 
a.  To  remit :  with  o/ before  the  thing. 
Abate  thy  speed,  and  I  will  ^i/tf  cfuant. 

Drydea, 

Bate  seems  to  have  been  once  the  pre- 
terit of  hitCi  as  Sbaksfeart  uses  biting 
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faidchion;  unle^Sf  in  the  following  finjB^ 
it  may  be  r^ither  deduced  from  beat. 
Yet  there  the  steel  staid  not,  but  inly  bate 
Deep  in  his  flesh,  and  open'd  wide  a  red  flood 
gate.  I  Speater, 

Ba^tepvl,  a4i.lfrombate zxidfiULjOoih 
tentious. 

He  knew  her  haunt,  and  haunted  in  the  same« 
And  uueht  his  sheep  her  sheep  in  food  to  thwart;. 

Which  soon  as  it  did  Atfftj^ir/  question  frame. 
He  might  on  knees  confess  his  guilty  part.  Sidney, 
B  a't  e  m  e  n  t  .  If .  j.  [iFrom  abatement,']  Di- 
minution :  a  term  only  us^d  among  ar- 
tificers. 

To  abate,  is  to  waste  a  piece  of  ptuff;  inctead 
of  asking  how  much  was  cut  off,  carpenteri  ask. 
what  baiement  that  piece  of  atuflfhad.     MoKm. 
Bath.  n.  j.  [ba'S,  Saxon.] 
I.  A  bath  is  either  hot  or  cold,  cither  of  art 
or  nature.    Artificial  baths  have  been 
in  great  esteem  with  the  ancients,  espe- 
cially in  complaints  to  be  relieved  bgr  re- 
vulsion, as  inveterate  headachea, '  jby 
opening  the  pores  of  the  feet,  and  also 
in  cutaneous  cases.    But  the  modem 
practice  has  greatest  recourse  to  the  na- 
tural baths;  most  of  which  abound  with 
a  mineral  sulphur,  as  appearjfrom  their 
turning  silver  and  copper  blackish.  The 
cold  baths  are   the  most '  convenient 
springs,  or  reservatories,  of  cold  water 
to  wash  in,  which  the  ancients-had  in 
great  esteem;  and  the  present  age  can 
produce  abundance  of  noble  cures' per- 
formed by  them.  $hi»ey, 
Whv^may  not  the  cold  bafB,  into  wBcn  they 
plunged  themselves,  have  had  some  share  in  their 
cure  r                                  Additoii's  Sfeetater, 
'4.  A  state  in  which  great  outward  heM  is 
applied  to  the  body,-  for  -thi  mitigation 
of  pain,  or  any  other  purpose. 

In  the  height  a  this  bati^  when  I  w^'more 

than  half  stewed  in  grease  like  a  Dntch  <fish;  to 

be  throVIrn  into  the  Thames.  Sbakspear^, 

Sleep,  die  birth  of  each  day's  life,  sore  !»• 

hour's  ^tffifr,    .  .      - 

Balm  of  hurt  mmds.        $baUpeare*s  Maeb^h 

3.  In  chymistry,  it  generally  signifies  a 
vessel  of  water,  in  which  another  i% 
placed  that  requires  a  softer  heit  than 
the  naked  fire .  Balneum  Mtsri^  is  a  lAitc 
take  for  balneum  marisf  a  sea  or  water 
bath.  A  sand  h^at.is  son^etimes  called 
balneum  siecum^  or  emertum,       ^(*^^- 

We  see  that  the  water  of  thina  dittSUd  la 

^ater,  which  they  call  the  3aM,  diffbreth.  not 

much  from  the  water  of  things  distilled  by  fire, 

Baew^e  Natural  History, 

4.  A  sort  of  Hebrew  measure,  containing 
the  tenth  part  of  an  homer,  or  mt(vtn 
gallons  and  four  pints,  as  a  measure  for 
things  liquid  ;  and  three  pecks  and 
three  pints,  as  a  measure  for  thines  dry, 

Catmet. 

Ten  acres  of  vineyard  shall  ^rleld  one  UA^ 

and  the  seed  of  in  homer  shall  yield  an  ephah. 


To  Bathe.  V.  tf.  [baVian,  Saxon.] 
X.  To  wash,- as  in  a  bath. 

Others  on  silver  lakes  |ind  rivers  haib*4 
Their  downy  breast.      Milton*e  Paradise  Leei^ 

Chandng  t»to/tthiiptf  If  in  thg  xjycr  Cydnu% 
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trough  the  excessive  colddeas  of  these  w«ten,he 
fell  side,  near  unto  death,  for  three  day*.  SpiOi. 
%  To  supple  or  soften  by  the  outward  ap» 
pL'cation  of  warm  liquors. 

Bathe  them,  and  keep  their  bodies  soluble  the 

'  while  by  clysten  and  lenitive  boluses.  H^ffinam 

I  *11  kathc  your  wpuods  in  tem  for  my  offence. 

Drydtti, 
3.  To  wash  any  thin^. 

Phsnidan  Dido  stood, 
Freshfrom  her  wound,  her  bosom  iath*d  in  blood. 

DryJrtim 

Mars  cooUio  mutual  blood  the  centaurs  baihft 

And  Jove  himself  give  way  to  Ciuthia's  wrath* 

DrydtM. 
To  Bathe,  v.  ».  To  be  in  tl?e  water,  or 

•  in  any  resemblance  of  a  bath. 

Except  they  mtaaitoiathe  in  reeking  wounds, 

•  i  cannot  tell.  Sbakspeare's  MacheU. 

The  delighted  spirit 
To  iathe  in  fie^  Hoods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrUline  re^ons  of  thick  ribbed  ioe.     Shais, 
The  galiants  dancing  by  the  river  side, 
'  They  Mis  an  summer,  and  in  winter  slide. 

But  hatbsf  and,  in  imperial  robes  array'd. 
Pay  du^  devotions.  f^e**  OJystey^ 

5 a't  I  n  g ,  or A»  A-'t I ?J G .  prep'  Lfrom  battt 
or  abatt.    This  word,  though  a  parli- 
..  ciple  in  itself,  seems  often  used  as  a  pre- 
position.]   Except, 
The  king,  your  brother,  could  not  choose  an 
advocate,  ^ 

•Whom  I  would  sooner  hear  on  any  subject, 
Matimg  that  only  one,  his  love,  than  you.  Rowt. 
■  If  we  consider  children,  we  have  little  reason 
,  to  think  that  they  brmg  manv  ideas  with  them, 
,  :^aimg,  perhjqps>  tome  taint  id^as  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  Loiif, 

Ba'tipt.  »♦  /.  [from  bat.l    A  square 
.  pie^e  of  .wopdy  with  a  handle,  used  iq 
beating  Unen  when  taken  out  of  the 
buik.  . 

I  remetobtr  the  kissing  of  her  batUi,  and  the 
cow's  dugs  that  her  pretty  cbopt  hands  had 
milked.  SiaAtjtemrem 

Sato'ok.  fif  i#  lb4uttm,  or  baton^  Fr.  for- 
merly spelt  baston,1 
I,  A'statf'orclub. 

We  came  close  to  the  shore,  and  oiftred  to 

:    hvAx  but  straightways  we  saw  divers  of  the 

.  people  with  boitotts  in  iheir  hands,  as  it  were, 

loading  us  to  land.  Bacon. 

That  does  not  make  a  man  the  worse, 
Atthou^  his  shoulders  with  batoon 
Se  dawHi  and  cudgellM  to  somt  tune.  Htt£breu^ 
^    ••  A'trunoheon  or  marshal's  staff;  a  badge 
of  military  honour. 
,  Pa'ttailou's.  adj.  [from  battailUt  Fr.] 
Having  the  appearance  of  a  battle;  war- 
like; with  a  military  appearance. 

He  started  up,  and  did  himself  prepare 
In  sun-bright  arms  2nd  hat fai/oufumj.  Fairfax, 
The  French  ca^e  forepipst,  battailous  and 
lx4d^  pairftuCn 

A  fl«y  region,  stretch'd 
In  battailmu  afpea,  and  nearer  view 
Bristled  with  upright  beams  innumerable 
Of  rigid  speary  and  helmet?  throngM.    MfltoM^ 
Batta^LIA.  n.j.  Ibatiagiiay  Ital.] 
I.  The  order  of  battle. 

Next  moming  the  king  put  bis  army  into^/- 
ft^«-  Clarmdon, 

%•  The  main  body  of  an  army  ia  anrayi 
4iftin{;uidied  from  the  vixi(;<« 
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Batta'ljon.  n.  j.  [bataiUont  Fr.l  ' 
X.  A  division  of  im  army  ;  a  troop ;  a 
body  of  forces.  It  is  now  confined  to 
the  infantry,  and  the  number  is  uncer- 
tain, but  generally  from  five  to  eight 
himdred  men.  Some  regiments  consist 
of  one  battalion^  and  others  are  divided 
into  two,  three,  or  more. 
When  sorrows  cone,  they  come  not  single 

But  in  iattalions,  Sbakspear/s  Hawlet. 

In  this  hattalitt  there  were  two  officers,  called 

Thcrsitcs  and  Pandarus.  TatUr. 

The  pierc'd  battaUont  disunited  fall 
In  heaps  on  heaps:  one  fiito  overwhelms  them 
all.  Pop*. 

%,  An  army.  This  sense  is  not  now  in  use. 
Six  or  seven  thousand  is  their  utmost  power. 
^•Why,  our  battulion  trebles  that  account. 

Shahffsre*    < 

To  Ba'tten.  v.  a.  [a  word  of  doubtful 

etymology.] 
I.  To  fatten,  or  make  fat ;  to  feed  plen- 
teously. 

We  drove  afield, 
fatfnimv  cnf  flocks  with  the  firesfa  dews  of 
night,  MiiiMn 

1^.  To  fertilize. 

The  meadows  here,  whh  baifmimjr  ooze  en- 
rich'd,  * 

Give  sp'urit  to  the  grass;  three  cubiu  high 
Thejomted  herbage  shoots.  J*biltf>s, 

To^  B'atten.  v.  n.  To  grow  fat ;  to  live 
in  indulgence. 

FoQqw  your  fimction,  go  and  baticM  on  cold 

tha.  Sbahpearu 

Burnish'd  and  baH*fiifig  on  their  food,to  show 

The  diligence  of  careful  nerds  below.    DrydtM. 

The  laxy  duttonsafe  at  home  will  keep, 
Indulge  his  sloth,  and  batitn  on  his  sleep.  Dryd, 
As  at  full  length  the  oamper'd  monarch  lay, 
Batt*niMg  in  ease^  and  slumberh^  life  away. 

Garih, 
Tway  mice,  full  blythe  and  amicaUe, 
Batten  beside  erle  Robert's  tablew  Priw^ 

While  paddling  ducks  the  sunding  bke  desire, 
Pr  batt*ning  hogs  roll  in  the  inking  mire.  Gaj. 
Ba'tten.  II.  f.  [a  word  used  only  l^ 
-workmen.]  A  scantling  of  wood,  two, 
three,  or  four  inches  broad,  seldom 
above  one  thick,  and  the  length  un- 
limited. Moxon, 
To  BArrTER.  V.  a.  [battre,  to  beat, 

French.] 
X.  To  beat;  to  beat  down ;  to  shatter; 
frequently  used  of  walls  thrown  down 
by  artillery,  or  of  the  violence  of  en- 
gines of  war. 

To  appoint  hatttrtng  rams  aeai|ist  jhe  gates, 
to  cast  a  mount,  and  to  build  a  fort.       EztkkL 

These  haughty  words  of  herf 
Have  batter'd  me  like  roaring  cannon  shot. 
And  made  me  ahnost  yield  bpon  my  knees. 
_-  .         .     ,  Shahptarc, 

Britannia  there,  the  fort  in  vain 
Had  hatttr'd  been  with  golden  rain : 
Thunder  itself  had  fail'd  to  pass.  WaUer* 

Be  then  the  naval  stores  the  nation's  care. 
New  ships  to  build,  and  baUer*d  to  Repair. 

Ihydnu 
%.  To  wear  with  beating. 

Crowds  to  the  casde  moume^  up  the  street 
fim'ring  the  pav^mentwtth  thev  coursers  ft^* 
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If^ou  hive  a  ahrcr  siiwepan  for  the  kitchen 

ttse,  let  me  advucyou  to ^terlx  weB;  thU  wHl' 

shew  constant  good  houiekeeping.  •         SwifL 

5.  Applied  to  persons,  to  wear  out  with 

service. 

The  ^fltterV  veteran  strumpets  h&te 
Pretend  at  least  tobrmg  a  modest  ear.  Soulhtrn. 

I  am  a  poor  old  baitered  UWo^y  and  I  would 
willingly  end  my  days  in  peace.  Arbtithnot. 

As  the  same  dantfe,  eicperiencM  irt  hw  tirade. 
Bynames oftoastaretails  each  batUr'i/j^^  Pop.c. 
ToBa'tter.  v.  n.  [a  word  URcd  only  by 
workmen]  The  side  of  a  waM  o*  ariy 
timber^  that  bulge?  froip  its  l^ottom  or 
foundation,  is  said  to  batter,  Moxom. 
BA'rxER.  ».  /.  [from  To  batten']  A  mix- 
ture of  several  ingredients  b«ai:feiv  toge- 
ther, with  some  liquor;  so  called  froni 
its  being:  so  much  beaten*     •  *   * 

One  would  have  all  things  little,  hence  has 
try'd 
Turkey  poults  fresh  from  th'egg  in  battirfts^^ 

Ba'tteker.  If.  /.  [from  batten"]  He  that 

batters. 
Ba'ttery.  «.  J.  [from  hatter i  or  batterie^ 

French.] 

I.  The  act  of  battering.  ^    ^ 

Strong  wars  they  Jnake,  and  cruel  battety  bend 

'Gainst  fort  of  reason,  it  to  overflow,  .£ahy  0. 

Earthly  minds,  like  mud  walls,  resist  the 

strongest  batttries,  J^och, 

4.  The  instruments  with  which  a  town  is 

battered,  placed  in  ord^r  for  action .j  4 

line  of  cannon.  . 

Where  is  best  place  to  make  our     m  rj 

next  ?.—  u  '. 

1  think,  at  the  north  gate.  SbaiJfieare. 

It  plants  this  reasoning  and  that  argument, 

thb  consequence  and  that  distinction,  like  .so 

many  intellectual  battgriej,  till  at  length  it  forces 

a  way  and  passage  intothd  obstinate  inclosed 

truth.  ^  '        .      ,     *""*• 

See,  and  revere  th'  aniaer>'  of  heav  ij,  , 
Drawn  by  the  gale,  or  by  the  tempest  drtr  ^t 
A  dreadful  fire  the  floatmg  W/'nVx  rWki,  '^ 
O'erturn  the  mountain,  and  the  forest  shake- 

Blacimare, 

3.  The  frame,  or  raised  work,  upon  ^vhlch 
cannona  are  mounted.  ^,. 7 

4.  [In  law.]  A  violent  striking  of  anym^n. 

In  an  action  agamst  a  striker,  one  may  be 
Ibund  euiky  of  the  assault,  vet  acquitted  of  the 
batt€rj.  l^ere  may  therefore  be  assault  with- 
out Satterj ;  but  batttry  always  implies  an^as- 
sault.  Cbambers, 

Why  does  he  suffer  thi«  tu^c  k«»ve  now  to 
knock  him  abont  the  scwicc  with  a  dirtv  shovel, 
and  will  not  tell  him  of  his  action  and  battery  f 

SbaktptifrcM 

Sir,  quoth  the  lawyer,  not  to  flatter  ye, 
You  htfve  M  good  and  fair  a  baiter j 
Aft  heaft  can  wish,  awl  nee4  not  shame 
The  proudest  man  alive  to  dami.        UuAlta*. 
Ba'ttish.  adj.  [horn bat.}  Resembling  a 

To  be  out  late  in  a  *4i«/wA  humour. 

GefitlemoH  iMtiructtd, 
BATTLE,  fi.  s.  {battaille^  Fr.] 
X.  A  fight;  an  encounter  between  op- 
posite armies-     We  generally  say  .  a 
hattU  of  many,  and  a  combat  of  two. 

The  English  army,  that  divided  was 
IntotvD  parts,  i»  POW  QQV^M^  »»  one  ; 
AM  means  tp  give  you  batttt  presently.^  *oa^> 
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The  battle  done,  and  they  within  our  powtrf 
She  *11  never  see. his  pardon.  Shakt^ary 

The  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the'^«to  to 
the  strong.  E^chsiastes^^ 

So  they  joined  battle^  and  the  heathen  being  - 
discomfitecrfied  into  the  plain.^       1  M^ccabm. 
a.  A  bqdy  of  forojs,  or  division  of  wi  army. 

The  king  divided  his  army  into  three  ^tfttTr/i 
whereof  the  van-guard  only,  >»'ith  wings,  came  to 
fight.  Awtea. 

3.  The  main  .body,  as  distinct  finom'thc 
van  and  rear.  .  ^ 

Angus  led  the  avant-guard,  Wntsclf  followed  - 
with  the  battte  :i''good  distance  belund,  and 
after  came  the  arrier.  '   Haywaf^* 

4.  We  say  tiar  joiq  battle  ;  to  give  battle. 
To  Ba'tTLE:   fiKt.  Ib'atailleryYv.'l     To 

join  battle  ;  td; contend'  in  figlit..  _    . 

*T  is  ours  by  craft  and  by  surprize  Xb  gain: 

T  is  yours  to  meet  in  arms,  and  battle' \n  the 

plain.  . .      ^r'or. 

We  receive  ^ccwnts  of  Mes  batttfngit  on 

both  sides.  '  AM^m, 

I  own,  he  hates  an  action  base, 

His.virtu«sW//iwj  with  his  place.    '  '     Sttif^.^ 

Battle-akra'y.  «.j.  [See Battle and- 

ArraV,!    Array,  or  orders  of  batHe. 

Two  parties  of  Hire  women,  pbcedin  the«p« 

posite  sideboxesjeeemed  drawn  up  injMi/r^r- 

rtfy  one  against  anpthor..  ,  .  •*;   Ad^it. 

B  a'tt  L  K-A  X  E .  «.  J.  A  weapon  used  9/1- 

ciently,  probably  the  same  wit;h  a  bill- 

Certain-tinners*  as, they  were  working,  foiwd 
spear-heads,  battu-axei^  and  swords  of  copper, 
wrapped  in  h^^en  clQuts.*  ,  .     •  ^rffirti/* 

Ba'ttle  DOCRi ««.  J.  [so  called  from  ^^iwr, 
taken  f6r  a  flat  board,  and  *tf/«fe^or 
striking.']  An  instrument  with  a  handle 
and  a,fi^  board,  .used  W  play  to  s^rj^tc 

.  a  ball  or  shuttlecock.  *   .      :       .  ,,1  * 
.  ,Play^thing»  whieh  are  abpve  then:  skill,  :as 

.  tops,  ^p^battUdtors^  and  the  like,  which  are 
to  be  used^with  labour,  should  iri^ed  be  pro- 

.    cured  them*..  •»  ..•'•>,  fiff^* 

Ba'ttlement.  n.  j.  [generally  supposed 
to  Wfatimd  fi^dm  battlej  a^tW^arU 
from  whence  a  building  U  dcwndfed 
against  assailants  5  perhaps  -tJrily  cor- 
rupted from  batimeht^  Fr.J  ^A,.y^ll 
raiseil  round  the  top  of  a.  building,  with 
embrasure*,  or  interstices,  to  >look 
through,  to  annoy  an  enemy.  •■■  -.' 
And  fixM  his  hJBSd  upon  our  A<rf«^»*W«ri  Shak. 
^hou  shsh  mjike'a  battlement  fwf  thy^arAof; 
that  thou  bring  ndbUtiod  *«poft  thy  hoOM^  * 
anymanftU.       .  1  ^«»/»r*w«»> 

Throughthi^Wjaa^  .  ;^ 
Up  to  the  highest  battUtnent^  from  whence 
The  Trojans  threw  their  <lafts.        ,     fief^tfm. 

Their  standard,  planted  on  the  baUlemetO. 
Despairand  death  among  the  soldiers  sent.  i?rytf» 

No,  I  shan't  envy  him,  whoc  er  he,  be,     . 
Tlui  stands  upon  the  b^ttleinenU  dl  tXA\t\    .  ^  * 

'    I  'd  rather  be  secure  than  great.  •    MrriJ. 

/rhe  weirfityniallet  dea&  f  esoundmg  Wowt, 

Till  die  proud  Afl///«Mirf*  her  tow'rs  indog. 

Ba'tty.  adj.  [from  bat.^    Belonging  io 

Tillo*ertheirbrowsdeath,counterfeiting  sleep, 
WiUi  leaden  legs  and  batty  wings  doth  creep. 

B a'varoy .  n.  s.  A  Uud  of  cloak  Or  »w- 

tout. 
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Let  tiie  1oop*d  A«««r9  the  £»emI>racCy 
Or  hii  deep  clod^  bespatter'd  o  er  with  Uot. 

^UBEE^  ff.  J.  A  wordiiscd  in  Scotlandf 
and  the  northern  countieS)  for  a  half- 
pcnnr. 

Tho  in  the  draw'rs  of  my  japan  bureau» 
To  lady  Gripeall  I  the  Caesars  show, 
T  ii  equd  to  her  ladyship  or  me 
A'CoeperOtho»QraScotch^«if^«         _ 

Bfmmsi,  Man  rfTatUn 
Ba'vik.  «.  J.  [of  uncertain  derivation.] 
A  stick  like  those  bound  up  in  faggots; 
a  piece  of  waste  wood. 

He  rambled  up  and  down 
With  shallow  jesters  and  rash  &«vMiwits, 
^oon  kindle<l>  and  soon  burn^   '       SiaMsfean, 

For,  moulded  to  the  life  lii  doutb 
Th'  hav^  pick'd  ffom  dunghills  thereabootty 
He  's  mounted  oft  a  hazel  Ihxvvi, 
A  cropp!d  malignant  baker  gave  him.  Hudihrat. 
The  trUildheom  make  bOiet,  havia,  and  coa)s. 
Miriimer* 

T#  Baulk.  ^.SefeBAXKi 

9ywBL&./z.j.  [baubellum^  ia  barbarous 
J(^Uns  ^i^ified  a  J€;wcl,  or  any  thing 
valuables. but    not   necessary  '  Omnia 
"  hauM/a  sua  dedkt  Otbwu^  Hoveden.  Pro- 
•  babfy  from  heau^^x^    A  gewgaw;  a 
■  trifling  piece  ctf  finery  ;  a  thing  of  mort 
^  show  than  use ;  a  ti-iliel.  It  is  in  general, 
.  \ehether  applied  to  persons  or  things,  a 
term  of  contempt.       , 
She  haunu  me  in  every  place.   1  was  on  the 
<  iwa  bank  with  tome  Ven^tjtns>  and  thither  comes 
I. tfa0  htmfble^ -aiid  |aUs  we  thus  about  my  neck. 
01....        .   ;  ..  ^fytkspearei  OthM9. 

.    ,*       '.  '/*    It  is  a  paltry  cap,    • 
'  Aeustafd  coffin, S  ha^vhhy a  silken  pte.  Sbahp, 
If,  .in  our  contefty  we  do- not  incerchaflge  use- 
;  lid  notions,  we  shall  tnfHck  toys  and  haivbUs. 
C^vtrtmuni  cf  the  Tm^wt. 
.   This^ball  be  writ  to  fri^t  the  fry  awsy, 
-  ^?ho  draw  their  little  havohUs^  wheo  they  play. 
1^.      ^':.  ■•yi  Drydat^ 


^  'Tia  eftoi:^  tha(  'r  is,  loaded  with  haivhUs  \ 

^eails.  .  »  Prior » 

Our  author  thepj^^to^pleasejoa  in  your  way, 
^^ 'Presents  you  now  a  banvBle  of  a  play, 
••  Ingingfifligrhynie.  GmnwlU, 

:•     A  ^nce«  tne  moment  he  is  crown'd, 

Inherits  ey'ry  virtue  round, 
. ^  As MtAl^ma <if the  sov Vd|jnpow*r, 

l^ke.OtW  ^wMM  of  ^e  Tow'r:  Smifi, 

Ba'w B  hva  q.  adj.  [frbm.^/3<i<;^/f .]  Trifljng ; 
'    contemptible  :  a  word  not  now  in  use, 

except  fta  conversation. 
.  A  TatoiitMiytatX  was  he  captain  of, 
^^tf  Aallow  dratight  and  buUc  unpriseable ;     . 

With  whidi  such  scathfiil  grapple  did  he  make, 

IVith  the  most  noble  bottom  mour  fleet.  Sbaktp, 
BaVcock.  ». /.  [perhaps  fromAmtf,  or 

haude^  and  cQck\     A  familiar  word, 

which  seems  to  signify  the  same  as  faie 

Why  how  now,  ny  bmmttociT  how  dost  thou, 
v.^iblicki  Siahptrntit  Twe^  ifigbt. 

Bawd,  n,  j.  \baudef  old  Fr.]  A  pror 
curer,  or  procuress ;  one  that  introduces 
men  and  women  to  each  other,  for  the 
promotion  of  debauchery. 

If  your  worship  will  take  order  for  the  drabs 
and  the  kaaveS}  you  need  not  to  fear  the  brnvdi, 

Sbahptare* 
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Thk^omiadity, 

This  hmoi^  this  broker,  thiaaU-changiac  word. 
Hath  drawn  him  from  hit  own  detarmin^iaid. 

ShmUptare, 
Our  author  calls  colouring  lema  lororis,  the 
havfd  of  her  sister  design ;  Hie  dresses  her  up« 
she  paints  her,  she  procures  Sot  the  defisn,  and 
makes  lovers  for  her.  Dryden. 

7i  Bawd.  v.  «.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
procure;  to  provide  gallants  with 
strumpets. 

Leaappe  b  agent  fir  the  king's  luat«  and- 
b«wd$  at  the  same  time  for  the  whde  court. 

Ad£sm* 
And  in  four  months  a  batter'd  harrfdan ; 
Now  nothing 's  left,  but  witfaer'd,  pale,  and 

*  shrunx,  -  , 

*ToiMn/for  ochersi  and  g9 risar^  with  pank. 

BA'wDfLY.  aiv.  [from  bavJdj^  Ob- 
scenely. 

Ba'wdiness.  n.  J.  [from  Aawi^*]  Ob* 
sceneness. 

BAVi)RicK.ff.i.[SeeBALDRicK.]AbeIt. 

Fre&h^garlandstdo  dlfe  rirgins  temples  crOwn'd; 

The  youths  gilt  swords  wore  at  their  thighs,  with 

«hd^  iiit»drich  boudd.  .     Qbapwuait  liiad. 

Ba VpRY.  n,  s.  [contracted  from  iawderyt 

the  practice  of  a  bawcL] 
I.  A  "Wicked  practice  of  procuring  and 
'  bringing  whores  and  rogues  together. 

Jff/iff. 

ChM^g  and  hatitJry  go  together  in  the  world. 

"*"•'''  L,*^EttraMge, 

i.  iDbscenity ;  uncha^e  l&ngaag^. 

Pr'ythee  say  on  ;  he  's  for  a  jig,  or  a  tale  of 
^'  Jumdry^  or  he  sleeps.         Sbakspgar^t  Hamltt, 

I  havf  .no  salt :  no  havodry  he  doth  mean ; 
*'^  For  tfhty,  in  hi$language,  is  obaceae.  Btmjw 


ft  is  most  certain, that  barefaced  katMtdfjtiiht 
"■  poorest  pretence!  to  wit  imagittableb        Dryikm. 
Ba\vd'y, adj\    [from  ba<tvd.1    Obscene; 
..  unchaste:  generally  applied  tolanguage. 

The  baiudy  wind,  that  kisses  all  it  meets, 
Uhosh'd  within  the  hollow  mine  of  earth. 
And  wm  not  benr  *t.  Shahptare'i  OtBeiU, 

Only  they, 
That  come  to  hear  a  merry  bawdy  play. 
Will  be  deceiv'd.         ,  SbaA^re. 

Kbt  one  poor  baxv^  jest  shall  daiv  ^Pl^ear ; 
For  now  the  batter'd  vetebii  strtimpess  here* 
*  "PKtehd  at  least  to  bring  a  mode&t  ear.  SotObtnt 
BaVdywhouse.  n.s,  A  booa^  where traf- 
(ick  is  made  by  wickedness  and  debalu- 
J  chcry. 

Has  the  pope  lately  sliut  up  the  bdtu^f^9tt/fT, 

or  doeshe  continue  to  lay.  a  tax  ^pon  4sin  ?-J!><«Aif . 

To  Bawj..  v.  n,   Iba/Of  LatJ 

t.  To  hoot ;  to  cry  with  great  vehemence, 

•  whether  for  joy  or  pain :  a  word  always 

used  in  contempt. 

They  bawl  for  freedom  in  theh-senseless  m<Bd, 
And  still  revolt,  when  truth  wonld  set  ihtm  free. 

To  cry  th&  cause  up  hevetolore. 
And  bawl  the  bishops  out  of  door.     HitSbroM, 

Through  Che  thick  shades  th*  eteraal  scribbler 
bawt^ 
And  shakes  the  statues  on  their  pedestals.  Dryd^ 

From  his  lov'd  home.no  lucre  hi]][i  can  draw; 
The  aenate*s  mad  decrees  he"  never  saw. 
Nor  hoard  at  barnliHg  bars  corrupted  law.  Dryd, 

Loud  menaces  were  heardt  ami  Ibul  di%nce. 
And  batidifig  infisimy,  in  langUMte  base, 
Tillaenae  Was  lost  in  sound,  and  silence  fled  the 
place*  DrydnCs  fadd^i^ 
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So  00  the  tOMfiilManiint^c  tongue 
ThtfUtt^iinK  ii^tmht  and  nvish'd'htfroet  hong; 
But  cits  ana  fops  the  heay'n-born  mosidc  blarney 
.And  hmwi^  and  hiss,  aad  damn  her  hito  fame. 

SmiA, 

I  have  a  race  of  orderly  elderly  people,  who 

can  ^«T&/ when  1  am  deaf,  and  tr«ul  softly  tihen 

1  am  only  giddy  and  would  sleep.  Swifi, 

a.  To  cry  as  a  froWard  child. 

A  lirae  child  was  Aatv/nvg-,  and  a  woman 

dii^ngtt.  VEttroHge. 

If  they  were  never  suffered  to  have  what  they 

cried  for,  they  would  n^ver,  with  homting  and- 

peevishness,  contend  for  mastery.  Lode. 

My  husband  took  him  in,  a  dirty  boy;  it  was 

the  business  of  the  servants  to  attend  him,  die 

rogue  did  bawl  and  make  such  a  noise.  Arbutbm 

To  Bawl.  </.  a.  To  pBocUim  as  a  crien 

It  grieved  me  when  1  saw  labours,  which  had 

cost  so  much, ^aw/a/ about  by  common  hawkers. 

i  Swift. 
Ba'iv  r  e  l.  ».  j.  a  kind  of  hawk.  I>icu 
Ba'wsin.  ».j.  Abadg:er.  Diet* 

Bay.  adj,  Ibadiujp  Lat.] 

A  bay  horse  is  what  is  mclining  to  a  chea- 
nut;  andthiscolour  is  various,  either  a  light  bay 
or  a  dark  bay^  according  as  it  is  less  or  more 
deep.  The»e  are  also  coloured  hofSes,  that  are 
called  daoplefl  bay*.  All^ajf  horses  ar'6  com- 
monly called  Ijrown  by  the  common  people.  All 
bay  hones  have  blade  maftei,  which  distinguish 
them  $rom  the  sorrel,  that  have  red  or  white 
manes.  There  are  light  bAft  attd  gilded  A^y/, 
which  are  somewhat  of  a  yellowish  colour.  The 
chesnut  baif  is  that  whkh  tomes  nearest  to  the 
•cahAi^oTthechesnut..  •  ..  .  Farritr**  Diet, 
My  lord,  yoii  gave  good  words  the  other  day 
of  a  kfiy  courser  I^ode  on,  *T  is  yoiu-s  because 
you  liked  iu  ,  Sbakipeare,  . 

Poor  Tom ',  proud  of  heart  to  ride  on  a  Uy 
trotting  horse  over  four-!ndi'd  bridges.  Sbaksp, 

His  colour  gi'ey, 
Porlf^iity  dappled,  or 'the  brightest  bay,  Bryd, 
bay:  «Yf%[^4^'>  Put;ch,3 . 
I-  An.  opcniog  intb.i&iti  latid;  where  the 
water  is  shut  in  ou  all  sides,  except  at 
tfae^ntttnc^,         • 

A.  rorereod  SyrKiitin  merchant , 
Wha  pot  unluckily  into  this  bay,  Sbabjpatrt, 
We  nave  alio  some  works  in  the  midst  of  the 
tea,  and  some  bays  upon  the  shore  for  some 
works,  wherein  b  required  the  air  and  vapour 
of  the  sea.  « BacM. 

Hail,  sacred  soUtudc  \  from  this  calm  bay  ' 
.  Iview  the  world's  tempestuous  sea.  Houtmmpnt 
Here  in  a  royal  bed  the  waters  deep; 
When  tir*d  at  sea,  Mf^thin  this  bmy  they  creep. 

Dryien. 

Some  of  yon  have  bay.  Drydtn, 

«.  A  pond  head  raised  to  keeprin  store  of 

nrater  for  driviag  a  mill. 
Bay.  n.  s*  [abboi^  Fr.  signifiefl  the  last  ex- 
tremity; as,    Innocence  tst  awt  abbots, 
Boiieau.     Irmoce^ce  is  In  the  utmoit  di* 
arts**    It  i^  taken  frooi  ahbou  the  bark- 
ing of  a  dog  at  handy  and  thence  sig- 
nified the  condition  of  a  stag  when  the 
hounds  were  almost  upon  him.] 
X.  The  state  of  an)r  thing  surrounded  by  • 
enemies,  and  oblieed  to  face  them  by 
an  impoBsibilitjof  e8«ape. 

This  ship,  for  fifteen  hours,  sate  like  a  ftag 
anoBg  hounds  at  the  ^j»y,  and  was  sieged  and 
lisMfhc  yith,  io  turn,  by  w^een  neat  ships. 

B**m*t  War  viHb  Spain. 
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.Rir  Bberty,  pursued  and  meant  a  prey 
To  lawless  power,  here  turn'd,  and  stood  at  lay* 

Denbamm 
Nor  flight  was  left,  nor  hopes  to  force  his  ways 
Embolden'd  by  despair,  he  stood  at  bay; 
Resotv'd  on  death,  he  dissipates  his  fears. 
And  bounds  aloft  against  the  pointed  spears. 

DrydefK 

%%  5ojE&e  writerSf  perhaps  mistaking  the 
meaning,  have  used  bay  as  referred  to 
the  assailant,  for  distance  beyond  which 
•no  approach  could  be  made. 

All,  fir*d  with  noble  emulation,  strive,.' 
And  with  a  storm  of  darts  to  distance  drive 
The  Troian  chief;  who,  held  at  bay^  from  far 
On  k^s  Vulcanian  orb  sustain'd  the  waf.  Drydea, 
We  have  now,  for  ten  years  together,  turned, 
the  whole  force  and  expence  of  the  war,  where 
the  enemy  was  best  able  to  hold  us  at  a  bay. 

Stoift. 

Bay.  «.  J.  In  architecture,  a  terra  used  to 

signify  the  magnitude  of  a  building  ;  as, 

if  a  bam  consists  of  a  floor  and  tx^'o 

heads,  where  they  lay  com,  they  caH  it 

a  bam  of  two   bays.    These  bays  arc 

from  fourteen  to  twenty  feet  long,  and' 

floors  from  ten  to  twelve  broad,  and. 

usually  twenty  feet  long,  which  is  th<r 

^  breadth  of  the  barn.  Builders  Dicu 

If  this  law  Hold  in  Vienna  ten  years,  I  *11  rent 

.  the  fairest  house  in  it  after  threepence  a  bay, 

Sbahpeare» 
There  may  be  kept  one  thousand  bushels  in 
each  bayi  there  being  sixteen^iyj,  each  eighteen 
'Ut%  'long,'  about  seventeen '  wide,  or  three 
hundred  square  feet  in  each  bay.  }kIortimsr. 
Bay  Tree,  l/aurut,  Lat.]  The  Jfee,.asi8 
generally  thought,  which  is  translated 
Jaureif  and  of  whicb  honorary  garlands 
were  anciently  made. 

I  have  seen  the  wicked  in  great  power,  and 
spreading  himself  like  a  green  lav  tree,  Psaims, 
Bay.  ».  J.  A  poetical  name  for  an  hono- 
rary crown  or  garland,  iJestowed  as  a 
prize  for  any  kind  of  victoi^  or  excel- 
lenbe. 
Beneath  his  Ireign  shall  Eusden  wear  the  bays, 

2i  Ha  Y.  V. «.  [abboyerf  Fr.] 
X.  To  bark  as  a  dog  at  a  thief,  or  at  the 
game  which  he  pursues. 

,  And  all  the  >rhile  she  stood  upon  the  ground. 
The  wakeful  dogs  did  never  cease  to  bay. 

.  F»iiri  Xl^tem.. 

The  hounds  at  nearer  distance  hoarsely  haydi 

The  hunter  close  pursued  the  visionary  maid; 

She  rent  the  heav*n  with  loudlaments,  imploring 

aid.  Drydtns  FabUi^ 

a.  [from  ^oy,  an  enclosed  place  J   To  en<* 

compass  about ;  to  shut  in. 
We  are  at  the  stake. 

And  bay*d  about  with  many  enemies.     6bahp^ 
yjJBAY.  i».  a.  To  follow  with  barUng  ; 

to  bark  at. 
I  was  with  Hercules  and  Cadmiuonce. 

When  in  the  wood  of  Crete  they  ^tfyVth?boar 

With  hounds  of  Sparta.  Sbaitpsare, 

^  Ifhe  should  do  so. 

He  leaves  his  back  xtnarm'd,  the  P^ench  and 
Welch 

JSayingbAm  at  the  heels.  Sbdispearg. 

B\Y  Snit.  Salt  made  of  sea  water,  which 

receives  its  consistence  from  the  heat  of 

the  sun,  and  is  m  calicfd  from  it«  orown 
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€o1onr.  By  letting  the  8ca  walcr  into 
square  pits  or  basonsf  its  aur£%ce  being 
atruck  and  agitated  by  the  rays  of  the 
•un,  it  thickens  at  first  iniperceptiblVf 
and  becomes  covered  over  with  a  slignt 
crust,  which  hardening  by  the  continu- 
ance of  the  heat,  is  wholly  converted 
into  salt.  The  water  i*  this  condition 
is  scalding  hot,  and  the  crystalliKation 
is  perfected  in  eight,  ten,  or  at  most 
fifteen  days.  Chambers, 

All  eruptions  of  air,  though  small  and  slight, 
give  sound,  which  wc  call  crackling,  puffing, 
attting^&c.  as  mJfuy  talt  and  bay  leaves  ca«t  into 
nre«  £ae«m^ 

Bay  ,tVintl(RU'    A  window  jutting  out- 
ward, and  therefore  forming  a  kind  of 
bay  or  hollow  in  the  room. 
It  hath  htynmndowi  transparentas  ^rricadoe^. 
obahf'earr. 

Ba.y  Tarn.    A  denomination  sometimes 

used  promiscuously  with  woollen  yam. 

Chambers,  ^ 

Ba'yard.  ».j.  [fromA/if.]  AbayhorSc.' 

Blind  hayard  moves  the  mill.  I^hUips. 

Ba'yonkt.  n.  J.  {^btnonettCf  Fr.]  A  short 

sword  or  dagger  fixed  at  the  end  of  a 

musket,  by  which  the  foot  hold  off  the 

horse. 

One  of  the  black  spots  is  long  and  slender,  and 

resembles  a  dagger  or  baymH,  Wcodward, 

Bay^^e.    See  Baiz£. 

BDE'LLIUM.   n.    s.    [/SIixmo*/     nVia.] 

Anaromatrck  gum  brought  from  the 

Ltvanti  used  as  a  medicine,  and  a  perw 

fume.    BdeUhim  is  mentioned  both  by 

the  ancient  naturalists  and  in  Scripture ; 

,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of-  these 

*'  be  the  same  with  the  modern  kind. 

Chambers* 

Tliis  bdelltum  is  a  tree  of  the  bigness  of  an 

•live,  whereof  Arabia  hath  great  plenty,  wluch 

'  yieldeth  a  certain  gum,  sweet  to  smell  to,  but 

oittcr  in  taste,  called  also  bdeliium,    Th«  He- 

-   brews  take  the  loadstone  for  bdellium*    Ralei^b, 

To  BE.  v.  If.  [This  word  is  so  remarkably 

irregular,   that  it  is  necessary  to  set 

down  many  of  its  terminations. 

Present.  /  amy  thou  artf  he  is,  we  are^  &c. 

com,   «ajir,     ij-,     ajion.  Sax. 

prctcr.    /  *wasf  thou  wast  or  <werts  be  wiw, 

patf,  p«ne,.  paf, 

nve  weref  &c. 

The  conjunctive  mood. 
I^Ci  thoubeesti  he  be,  we  be^  &c. 
bdo,      bipc,      beo,  beon,  Sax.] 
%,  To  have  some  certain  state,  condition, 
quality,    or  accident;  as,  the  man  is 
wiser 

Seventy  senators  died 

By  their  prescriptions,  Cicero  bei/17  one.  Shah. 

He  hatli  to  night  hcai  in  unusual  pleasure, 

Sbnhpeare., 
Be  what  thouhop'st  to  be^  or  what  thou  art^ 
Resign  to  death,  it  it  not  woith  enjoying.  Skah. 

Be  but  about 
To  say  she  is  a  goodly  lady,  and 
The  justice  of  your  hearu  will  add  thereto, 
*T  if  pity  she  it  not  honest,  honoitirable.  Sit  it. 
'    l«et  them  shew  the  former  things  what  thev 
^,  that  we  may  consider  theow  Zrow. 
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Thott,  when  the  bridegroom  with  his  feaitftt 

friends 
Paaset  to  blis  at  the  aiid  hour  of  nig^t, 
Haat  gain'd  thy  entrance,  virgin  wise  and  pure. 

It  is  DOC  easy  to  diacem  what  audi  men  would 
^  at.  ,  SiiUimftfitet. 

To  uy  a  ipan  has  a  dear  Idea  of  quancjtr, 
without  knowing  how  g^eat  it  i/,  is  to  say,  he' 
has  die  dear  idea  of  tlie  number  of  the  sands, 
who  knows  not  how  many  they  be.  Lech. 

Lit  is  the  auxiliary  verb  by  which  the 
verb  passive  is  formed,     -f 

The  wine  of  life  m  drawn,  and  the  meer  lees 
It  left  this  vault  to  brag  of.  Sbmkspsan, 

1.  To  exist ;  to  havrexistencc. 

The  times  have  bem^ 

That  when  the  hraina  were  out  the  man  would 

die.  Mmebeti, 

Here  cease,  ye  pow'rs,  and  let  yourvcngeancc 

end; 

Troy  //  no  more,  and  can  no  more  oncod.  Ihjd. 

All  th*  impossibilities,  which  poeu 
Count  to  extravi^nce  of  loose  descripdon. 
Shall  sooner  be,  Atve. 

To  bey  contents  his  natural  desire; 
He  asks  no  angeVs  wing,  no  aeraph's  fire.  F*^. 
4.  T6  have  sometliing  by  appointment  or 
rule» 

If  aU  political  power  be  derived  only  from 
Adam,  and  be  to  <jeacen4  only  to  his  succes- 
.  sive  heirs,  by  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  divine 
institution,  uiia  is  a  right  antecedent  and  pan- 
mount  to  all  goyerament.  /^•ek- 
S*  Let  BE.    Do  not  meddle  with;  leave 
untouched. 
Lei  be,  said  he,  my  prey.                    Drydtn, 
BEACH,  n.  /.    The  shore,  particularly 
that  part  that  is  dashed  by  the  w^vc« ; 
the  strand. 

The  fishermen,  that  walk  opon  the  bemebf- 
Appear  like  mice.         Sbdhpear^t  Xurf^" 
Deep  to  the  rocks  of  hell  die  pahtr*ibiacB 
They  rasten'd,andthcrnidefflmieneewrQiittht  ov 
Over  the  foamhig  dee]^    '  iURftMu 

They  find  the  washed  amber  further  outupoa 
the  beaeber  and  ihorcs,  where  it  has  been  longer 
exposed.  H^Bsdofd^Ji 

Be^Ached.  adj,  Ifrom  beach.}   Exposed 

to  the  waves. 
Timon  hath  made  his  everlasting  mansion 

Upon  the  beacbed  verge  of  the  salt  flood ; 
.   which,  once  a  day,  with  his  embossed  linoth 

The  turbulent  surge  shall  cover.       Simispean. 
Bb'achy.   aJj.    [from  beachJ]     Having 

beaches* 

The  bemdj  ^nOe  of  the  ocean 

Too  wide  fiir  Neptune's  hips.  Siaktpeare^ 

Be'acon.  n.  s,  [beacon,  Sax.  from  been, 
a  signal,  and  becnan,  whence  beckon, 
to  make  a  signal.] 
I.  Something  raised  on  an  eminence,  to 
be  fired  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy, 
to  alarm  the  country. 
His  blazing  eyes,   like  two  bright  shinisg 
shieldJi, 
Did  burn  with  wradi,  and  sparkled  living  fire ; 
As  two  broad  beaemu  set  in  open  fields 
Send  forth  their  flames-  Fairy  Qmeem, 

Modest  doubt  is  caU*d 
The  beaeoft  of  the  wise.  Shmispean. 

The  king  seemed  to  account  of  Perkin  as  a 
May-eame;  yet  had  given  order  for  the  watch- 
ing of  bemions  upon  the  coasts,  and  erecnii( 
■lore  where  they  stood  too  ihia. 
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Ko  flimiflg  bemmt  cut  their  Uase  afiur. 
The  dreadful  signal  of  invasive  war.  G^, 

%,  Marks  erected^  or  lights  made  in  the 
n^hty  to  direct  navigators  in  their 
courses*  and  warn  them  from  rbcks> 
shallowsy  and  sandbanks. 
Bead.  «.  J-  [beabe,  prayer,  Saxon.] 
I,  Small  globes  or  b^ls  of  glass  or  pearl, 
or  other  substance,  strung  upon  a  thread, 
and  used  by  the  Romanists  to  count 
their  prayers ;  from  which  the  phrase 
to  tell  beads i  or  to  be  at  one's  beads^  is 
to  be  at  prayer. 

That  asea  dame,  the  lady  of  the  place. 
Who  all  mis  while  was  busy  at  her  btads. 

Fairy  Qfteen, 
Thy  voice  I  seem  in  every  hymn  to  hear, 
With  ev*ry  bead  I.  drop  too  soft  a  tear.       F^ft, 
a.  Little  bolls  worn  about  the  neck  tot 
ornament* 
With  aearfi  and  fans,  and  double  chaige  of 
brav'ry, 
With   amber  bzaceleti,  beaJr,  and   all  such 
knav'rv.  Sbahpiare. 

J.  Any  globular  bodies. 

Thy  spirit  within  thee  hath  been  so  at  war. 
That  Ami  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow. 

Sbakspeart, 
Several  yellow  lumps  of  amber,  almost  like 
Jta^,with  one  side  flat,  had  fastened  themselves 
to  the  bottom.  BoyU, 

Bead  Tree.lfiaedarach.']  A  pbnt. 
Be'ADLE.  n.i.  [bvbel,  Sax.  a  messenger: 
bedeau^  Fr.  bedel^  Span.  bedelUt  Dutch.] 
I.  A  messenger  or  senritor  belonging  to  a 
court.  Cowell, 

fl.  A  petty  officer  in  parishes,  whose  bu- 
siness it  is  to  punish  petty  offenders. 

A  dog  's  obey  d  in  office. 
Tb*o  rascal  ^mu///,  hold  thy  bloody  hand : 
Why  dost  thou  lash  that  whore  f  Shahp, 

TheY  ought  to  be  taken  care  ofinthiscondition, 
cither  by  vxtbeatUt  or  the  magistrate.  Spectator, 
Their  common  loves,  a  lewd  abandon'd  pack, 
TheAr4dKr'slash  still  flagrant  On  their  back.  Prior. 
Be'a  DROLL,  ff.  /.  [from  bead  and  roil."]  A 
catalogue  of  those  who  are  to  be  men- 
tioned at  prayers. 

The  king,  for  the  better  credit  of  his  espials 
abroa4f  did  use  to  have  them  cursed  by  name 
amongst  the  beadroU  of  the  king's  enemies.  Saeo^. 
3e'adsMan.  n.  J.  [from  bead znd  man.l 
A  man  employed  in  praying,  generally 
in  praying  for  another. 

An  holy  hospital. 
In  which  seven  beadimeny  that  had  vowed  all 
Th^  liie  to  service  of  high  heaven  s  king. 

Fairy  Qaeetn 

In  thy  danger. 

Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayer ; 

For  I  will  be  thy  beaJsmam^  Valentine.    Sbahp, 

^e^agle.    ff.  s*    [bigle^   Fr.]      A  small 

hound  with  wbidi  hares  are  hunted. 

live  rest  were  various  huntings. 
The  graceful  goddess  was  array M  in  gre^n; 
About  her  feet  were  iJtde  heagU4  seen, 
That  watch*d  with  upward  eyes  the  motiops  of 
their  queen.  D^ydetis  Fables. 

To  plains  with  well>bred  beafdes  we  repair, 
And  trac^  the  mazes  of  the  circling  hare.  Pope. 
31:AK.  n.s.  \bee^  ^r.  pig,  Welsh.] 
J-  The  bin  or  horny  mouth  of  a  bird. 
His  royal  bird 
Pninss  his  imm<vtal  wing,  and  cloys  his  beak 
As  when  hU  god  is  pleas'd.     Sbahf,  Cymbfiimen 
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He  caw  the  ravetis  with  their  horny  Beah 
Food  to  Elijah  bringing.         Mitton*s  Par.  JUg* 

The  magpye,  lighting  on  the  stock, 
Stood  chatt  nng  with  incessant  din. 
And  with  her  beaJk  gave  many  a  knock.  Stoift. 
%.  A  piece  of  brass  like  a  beak,  fixed  at 
the  end  of  the  ancient  gallies,  with 
which  they  pierced  their  enemi<*8.  It 
can  now  oe  used  ooly  for  the  forepart 
of  a  ship. 

With  hotline  pitch  another  near  at  hand, 
FromfriendlvSwedenhrought,  the  seams  insropa; 
Which,  well  laido'er,  thesalt  sea  waves  withstand. 
And  shike  them  from  the  rising  ^«ai  in  dropi. 

Dtydem, 

3.  A  beak  is  a  little  sboe,  at  the  toe  about 
an  inch  long,  turned  up  and  fastened 
in  upon  the  forepart  of  the  hoof.  \ 

Farrier  s  Diet, 

4.  Any  thing  ending  in  a  point  like  a  be^ik  ; 
as,  the  spout  of  a  cup  ;  a  prominence 
of  land.  ^ 

Cuddenbeak,  from  a  well  advanced  promon- 
tory, which  enutled  it  i«ai,  taketh  a  prospect 
of  the  river.  Carew*i  Surrey, 

B&'aked.  ai$.  [from  beak.l  Having  a 
beak  1  having  the  form  of  a  beak. 

And  questioned  ev*ry  gust  of  rugged  winds. 
That  blows  from  off  each  beaJked  promontory. 

Juikm. 

Bk'aker.  ».  i.  [from  beak.']  A  cup  whR 

a  spout  in  the  form  of  a  bird's  beak. 

And  into  pikes  and  musqueteers 

'  Stampt  beaiertf  CUM,  and  porrinsers.  Hmbbrau 

With  dulcet  bev  rage  this  the  }«ai/r  crowa'd« 

Fair  in  the  midst,   with  giUed  cups  around. 

Pop$^ 

Beal.  If.  j.  [bolla%  ItdAJ]  A  whelk  or 
pimple* 

To  Beal.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]     Jo 
.    ripen ;  to  gather  matter,  or  come  to  » 

head,  as  a  sore  does. 
BSAM.  n.  s.  [beam.  Sax.  a  tree] 
J.  The  main  piece  of  timber  that  supports 
the  house. 

Abeam  Is  the  brgest  pitee  of  wood  in  a 
buildine,  which  always  lies  cross  the  buildine  or 
the  walls,  serving  to  supfiort  theprincijal  rmers 
of  the  roof,  and  into  which  the  feet  <«  the  prin* 
ctpal  rafters  are  framed.  No  building  has  less 
mn  two  ^raOT/,one  at  each  head.  Into  diese,th0 
girders  of  the  garret  floor  are  also  framed ;  aji4 
if  the  building  be  of  timber,  the  teazel-tenons 
of  the  posts  are  framed.  The  proportions  of 
beam*  in  or  near  Xx)ndon,  are  fixed  by  a<;t  of 
parliament.  A  htam^  fifteen  feet  long,  must  b« 
seven  inches  qn  one  side  its  square,  and  five  on 
the  other;  if  it  be  sixteen  feet  long,  one'sid* 
must  be  eight  inches,  the  other  six ;  and  so  pro* 
portionable  to  their  lengths.  Builders  Dietn 
The  building  of  living  creatures  is  like  th^ 
building  of  a  timber  house ;  the  walls  and  othnr 
|>arts  have  columns  and  beams,  but  the  roof  la 
tile,  or  lead,  or  ttooe.  Ak»«. 

He  heav'd,  with  more  than  human  force,  %a 
,   move 
A  weight  V  stone,  the  labour  of  a  team. 
And  rais'd  from  thence  he  reack*dthe  neighb'i  ing 
bsam.  DrjJen. 

%.  Any  large  and  long  piece  of  timbtr: 
a  beam  must  have  more  length  Uian 
thickness,  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
from  a  block.  > 

.  ^t  Lycus,  awift«t« 
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9ptmp  to  the  w»ll»,  and  hirts  Ki  fo«  iju^i 

i-oiM  the  cau«^  injujuce'  equtUcales 
Whose  i«.«^.V  »4e  r'Sltfi.!  cu,e 

will  be  in  horiioatal  tituatioB  •  hUT^Jf^     ^ 
weight.  .,o„e  beuneq'S^rnle'^^,^!;?; 

Ju^hf^""'^  ''•^.'"•""  the  horses 
svi^^  H"*',  ""''•  •«'»<*  *«h  mortal  ftar 
F«c  d  fro:c  the  i^  her  fctother-.^SV;. 

**i;^^  7""-'^  »  cyliodrical  piStf 
wood  be|or.g,ng  to  the  loom,  on  which 

^ne  «aff  o(  bu  tptv:  vm  ]lkt  t  «xaver's 

,hU'/";^^4T„er''"'*°^''''=''^^ 
».£EAMC««jfiKMw.    iL wooden  or  brass 

'       !:I,i        •  l'"^  P°'"ts.  in  order  to  draw 

arces  with  yenr  long  radii  5  andusS^ 

M  Jarpe  proKctions,  for  drawineThl 

^  fj.n..t,re  on  wall  dials.  X^7 

>..  [rumebeam.  Sax.  a  n.y  of  thfsun] 

.    2l'^''»y,"f>''t«*'nitted  from  tome  ^ 

L^u*  tfn  hJlIs.on.tbe,T«n)eiin  rock 

€mit  rays  or  beams. 

If  *Z7''*';-  l^P^^f'of  wildservic^''^ 
»*_*Mv.  fl<(,,  [from  ^aw.] 

I.  Radiant  ;,hming;  emitting  team.. 

Hide,  hide  in  shameJul  night  thy  i««r,he*d. 
*'^Z"«  the" weight  or  ina«»ne.s*of'a 

vR'  "'P'Me-h'^'Dg  Me,  and  team,  mtu; 
Each  asking  a  gigantkk force  torair.'^  ^U*. 
S.  Having  hoi-ns  or  antlers.  ^  ' 

Of  boar.,  andi/«5,  ««g»  »  toil.  eagageTiJnSt 

o  Th!  ?"'**"'«'';The  common  garden  t«u 
2.1he  hor«  fc<».The«  are  •everafVariedt^ 
titegardenWdiftri«.eitherincolorjrdU^ 
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3,°;!^^«^«^«.  «the««ia.-« 
'■tw";^f  '^f^  "^.^^  '''th  wchto 

reprrach,  to*«r  a  name,  to  fcar  a  frr  >. 
W  fruit.  or  to  ^r  chiUrer^  IVS 
tt  used  u,  very  different  aSlS.  r' 

*-fl9.«jp'asaburden. 

hi^s^iirnr^-^--^-^..^ 

A«  an  eagie  itirroth  ub  }irrn*<»  « — 
t»iceth  them,,  ^a/v^  d,em  on  h«  w^L 

ot  tUfe  burden,  rewarded  aboveounck(s. 
3.  To  convey,  or  cany.  ^"^^ 


%>  "-/> "»  tarry, 

^f^f ."«ago  to  the  ghost  of  Priam  i*.- 

4.Tocarryasamarkofamhoritv.'' 
Theu„st.i„.aJ,^-;™>,J-r^jW 

J.  Xn  carry  as  a  marie  of  disUncf.^^ 

'^tri,TfcrJ'5.r^?"o^^»^i 

system.  »**«^/»  ««  the  umversemK^ 

Th.neach-ol'.^eSeS.r*^^.^^ 

reJ^mSr^htlr*^  "'"''  ^'n*"'"^ 
^^^  oiance,  When  It  represents  the  juprejB 

■    e.Toi'J^^tL  ■*<'''''^««>sin  acoa't'" 

vo'r;^tytr'r±''i::^r*r^^"^ 

flower        """»"•»  '<x«  likethe  maxa 

y  Tocar™*^"* """'" ''•  S6ai^^ 

7.  lo  carry,  as  in  trust.  ' 

wh"'^Vu*^eir  '"'"'*«  ^»Vi' 

'•^'PTwiihi'"^  "^  ^^ 

.rSiTiir  to  r^i^i-^s'  ^^'^r- 

m»y  be  removed  ,„i     ^  '***  «»»«  »««''-->'' 

AT&^,^H'J''fJ.  to  enter.  H^<r. 
1ms  upOT  wtSS.  ?^  l'^  of  thetwo  middie  p!- 
it  ymZ*,^^  'h*  house  stood.  ««J on  wlici 

mitd::febeS.":;r^^' 
joice  in  them.      ""*™8«>  «»t  loaicex  her  le- 
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^  ^    The  waters  increated»  and  isrt  wp  the  ark* 

'^^  '-  ao^  it  vii  lifted  ujp  above  the  earth.        dnexum 

).Tosupportwithproportionatestrengtb« 

-   Animals  that  use  a  ^reat  deal  of  labour  and 

-  Bzerdse,iiave  their  solid  pons  more  elastick  and 

pre:  itrong :  they  can  A^r,  and  oueht  to  have,  strong- 

^  Q^   Sr  food.  Arlvibtui  oh  Alimaiu, 

V,,.  >«  To  pny  in  the  mind,  as  love*  hate. 
',j,.    How  (fid  the  open  multitude  reveal 
' "  ''The  wond'xouslove  they  i«ar him  underhand  f 

DamtL 

■ii '"   They  heax  great  faith  and  obedience  to  the 

(T^mes.  BoiM* 

Imh,  the  eldest,  hetn  a  generoua  mind, 

■  But  to  implacable  revenge  inclinM.        Drylau 

The  coward  bore  the  man  immortal  spite. 

;>  ,  DryJen. 

^ .       Aj  for  this  gentleman,  who  is  fond  of  her,  she 

.>,|bfr^^  him  an  invincible  hatred.  Sivift. 

That  mviolable  love  I  bear  to  the  land  of  my 

\^-,  :feativity,  prevailed  upon  me  to  engage  in  so  bold 

an  ittempt.  Sxvifl» 

;  •  l«  To  endure,  a?  pain^  without  sinking* 

It  was  not  an  enemy  that  reproached  mc,then 

.,  I  ceuld  ha^e  ^0riv«  it.  Psalmt, 

I*  To  suffer ;  to  undergo,  as  punishment 

■'.:    or  misfortune. 

I  have  borme  chastiaements,  I  will  not  offend 
anymore.  Job, 

That  which  iraa  torn  of  beasts  I  brought  not 
-'  imto  thee,  I  bar*  the  loss  of  it ;  of  my  hand  didat 
'  thou  reqiure  ic  Ceiuxh. 

'4'  To  permit ;  to  suffer  without  resent- 
ment. 
To  reject  all  orders  of  the  church  which  men 
have  established,  is  to  think  worse  of  the  laws  of 
men,  in  this  respea,  than  either  the  judgment 
•f  wise  men  aUoweth,  or  the  law  of  Cod  Itself 
willirar.  Hooker. 

Not  the  gods,  nor  angry  Jove,  will  bear 
Thy.lawle&s  wand*' ring  walk  in  upper  air.  Drjd, 
%S-  To  be  capable  of  i  to  admit. 

Being  the  son  otf  one  earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
yooncer  brother  to  another,  who  liberally  suf^ 
plied  Ilia  eipence,  beyond  what  hia^nuicy  from 
his  father  could  iear»  Ciaremduu 

GtvehJa  thonghc  either  the  same  turn,,  if  our 
tongue  will  bear  ati  or,  if  not,  vary  but  the 
dress.  ^  Drydn, 

Do  not  charge  your  coins  with  more  uses  than 
they  can  beeur.  It  is  the  method  of  such  as  love 
anv  science,  to  diKover  all  others  in  it.  Atldisom, 
Had  he  not  been  eager  to  find  mistakes,  he 
would  not  have  strained  my  works  to  such  a 
sense  as  they  will  not  bear,  ^  Atterbury, 

In  aU  criminal  cases,  the  most  favourable  in- 
terpretation should  be  put  upon  words  that  they 
pooibly  can  hear,  Swifi. 

16,  To  produce,  as  fruit. 

There  be  some  plants  that  bear  no  flower,  and 

yet  beer  fruit :  there  be  some  that  bear  flowers, 

and  no  firuit :  there  be  some  that  bear  neither 

flowen  nor  fhnt.  Saeon, 

Thev  wii^'d  thcfar  flight  aloft ;  then  stooping 

Pexch*d  on  the  double  tree  that  bean  the  golden 
bough.        ■  Drydem, 

Say,  shepherd,  say,  in  what  glad  soil  appeara 
A  wond'rous  tree,  that  aacred  monarchs  lean, 

Pefe, 

I?.  To  bring  forth,  as  a  child. 

The  queen  that  bore  thee, 
Oftncr  npoo  her  knees  than  on  her  feet. 
Died  crery  day  she  iiv'd.  Sbakjfemr, 

Ye  know  that  my  wife  bire  two  sons.  Gemeih, 
Whatcouldtke  muse  herselfthat  Orpheus  bore^ 
The  muse  herself,  for  her  enchanting  son?  MUi, 
The  same  JBneas,  whom  fair  Venus  bore 
'    '7#ii«'dAMhis«flath'Ueaa8bore»XV]fdbe^ 
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i8.  To  give  birth.to;.to  be  the  native 
place  of. 

Heredwck  the  man  divine  whom  Samoa  bore, 
Bot  now  aelf-baniah'dfrom  hia  native  ahore. 

Drydu^ 

29.  To  possess,  as  power  or  honour. 

When  Vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  ^r  sway. 

The  post  of  noneur  b  a  private  sution.  AMton, 

ao.  To  gain  1  to  win  :  commonly  'with 

As  It  mdr«  eoncertis  the  Turk  than  Rhodes, 
So  may  he  vfith  more  facile  question  bear  it ; 
For  thit  it  stands  not  in  such  warlike  brace. 

Sbahpearot 

Because  the  Greek  and  Latin  have  ever  bortm 
avtay  the  prerogative  from  all  other  tonguea, 
thev  shall  serve  as  touchstones  to  make  our 
trials  by.  Camdeom 

Some  think  to  bear  it  by  speaking,  a  great  word, 
and  being  peremptorv ;  ana  go  on,  and  take  by 
admittance  that  which  they  cannot  make  good. 

Joacoiu 
ax.  To  maintain  ;  to  keep  up. 

He  finds  the  pleasure  and  credit  "of  bearing  % 
part  in  the  conversation,  and  of  hearing  his  ret« 
sons  approved.  Lode^ 

a».  To  support  any  thing,  good  or  bad. 

I  was^  carried  on  to  observe,  how  they  did 
bear  their  fortunes,  and  how  they  did«  employ 
their  times.  JBaeoom 

43.  To  exhibit. 

Ye  Trcjan  flames,  your  testimony  bear. 
What  I  perfotm*d,  and  what  I  suftr'd  there* 

DryJem,, 

44.  To  be  answerable  for. 

If  I  bring  him  not  unto  thte,  let  me  bear  tho 
blame.  Genefh. 

0  more  than  madmen!  you  yourselves  shall 

bear 
The  guilt  of  blood  Mkd  sacrilegious  war  1   Dry^ 

45.  To  supply. 

What  have  you  under  your  arm  ?  Somewhat 
that  will  boar  your  charges  in  your  pilgrimage  ?" 

Drydar. 

fl6.  To  be  the  obicct  of.    This  is  unusual. 

1  'U  be  your  hthet  and  your  brodier  too; 
Let  me  but  bear  your  love,  1 11  bear  your  cares*. 

Sbahpuiru 

«7.  To  behave ;  to  act  in  any  character. 
Some  rood  instruction  give, 
Howlmav^r^rmehere.  '   Sbahfiearo* 

Hathhe^*r«rhimself  penitent  in  prison  .^5^tfi«' 
-aS.  To  hold  ;  to  restrain  :  with  o/K 

Do  you  suppose  the  state  of  this  realm  to  be 

•  now  so  feeble,  that  it  cannot  bear  «^a  greater 
bU>w  dian  this  ?  Haynvard, 

.  49.  To  impel;  to  urge;  to  push:  with 
some  particle  noting  the  direction  of  the 
impulse;  as,  do^wny  on^  back,  for- 
ward. 

The  residue  were  so  disordered  as  they  could 

pot  cottveniendy  iight  or  fly,   and  not  only 

.    <  justled  and  bore  down  one  another ;  but  in  the& 

:«.   confuaed  tumbling  back,  brake  a  part  of  the 

•  avant  guard.  Sir  Jobm  Hay^gard, 

Contention,  ^3rt  a  hoese 
Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  hathhreke  loow, 
.  ■    And  boan  down  all  before  him.         Sbaisbearf, 
Their  broken  «atiy  and  floating  plmka,  with* 


Their  pesaag^,  whiiethey  Uibour  to  the  land. 
And  ebbing  tides  bear  baek  upon  th'  uncertaiii 

Now  with  a  noiseleas  gentle  course        ^^ 
It  keeps  within  the  middle  bed  > 
Anon  It  lifts  aloft  the  head. 
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"  and  fpiXQpKfs  the  presbyterians  alone  Mu 

•  .ccntinued,  and  would  have  ended,  if  they  I 
.    not  been  hear  Jed  by  thai  new  ]}arty,  with  whom 

they  co^^d  not  agree  about  dividiiig  the  spoiL 

Svfifi. 

Be'arded./?^/.  [horn  beard*'] 
I.  Having  a  beard. 

Think  QverylfearJe4ft\km^  that  *$  but  yok*d, 
May  draw  with  you.  Sbahpeare* 

Old  prophecies  foretel  bur  fall  at  hand, 
When  bearded  men  in  floating  castle8land.2>ry^. 

•  3«  Having  sharp  pricklts,  ;i8  com. 

As  when  a  field 
Of  Ceres*  ripe  for  harvest,  waving  bends 
Her  bearded  grove  of  ears,  which  way  the  wiiid 
Sways  them.  MUiw, 

Tlie  fierce  virago 
Flew  o'er  the  fieU,  nor  hurt  the  bearded  min» 

JJryden. 
3.  Barbed  or  fagged. 

Thou  should'st  have  pull'd  the  secret  from 
my  breast, 
Tom  out  the  bearded  steel  to  give  me  tfSuDrjd* 
Bc'ardless.^'.  \itomheard^ 
1*  Without  a  beard. 

There  are  abroe  coins  of  Cunobelin,  kmg  of 
Essex  and  Middlesex,  with  a  beardlai  image. 
Inscribed  Cunobellti,  Camden. 

ft.  Youtbftil. 

And,  as  young  striplmgs  whip  the  top  for  sport 
On  the  smooth  pavement  of  an  empty  couit* 
The  wooden  engine  flies  and  whirU  about, 
Aidmir'd  with  clamours  of  the  beardUsi  rout. 

Drydem. 
Bb'arer.  «.  /.  [from  To  bear  J] 
"  I.  A  carrier  of  any  thing,  wno  conveya 
any  thing  from  one  place  or  person  to 
another. 

He  should  the  bemrert  pat  to  sudden  death, 
Kot  shriving  rin\e  allow'd.  Sbaieptare, 

forgive  the  bearer  of  unhappy  news ; 
Tour  alter'd  father  openly  pursues 
Your  ruin.  Dryden, 

No  gentleman  tends  a  servant  with  a  message, 
without  endeavouring  to  put  it  into  terms 
brought  do>\'n  to  the  capacity  of  the  ^arrr. 

Swft, 
A.  One  employed  in  carrying  burdens. 

And  he  set  threescore  and  ten  thousand  of 
-     them  to  be  ^rarfr^  of  burdens.        2Cbrotuelei, 
3«  One  who  wears  any  thing. 
O  majesty  I 
When  thou  dost  pincn  thy  bearer^  thou  dost  sit 
Like  a  rich  armour  worn  m  heat  of  day, 
That  scakls  with  safety.  Sbab/feare. 

4k  One  who  carries  the  body  to  the  grave. 
5.  A  tree  that  yields  its  produce. 

This  way  of  procuring  autunrnal  roses,  in  some 
that  are  good  2nirer/,  will  succeed.  BejU, 

Reprune  aprioou,  saving  the  young  shoou; 
for  the  raw  bearers  commonly  perish.    Eveijm, 
4*  [In  architecture.]  A  post  or  brick  wall 
raised  up  between  the  ends  of  a.  piece 
oi  timber*  to  shorten  its  bearing ;  or  to 
prevent  its  bearing  with  the  whole 
weight  at  the  ends  only. 
9.  [In  Jicraldry.]    A  supporter. 
jt^£'A«H£fii>^ «,'/.  £irom  ^arand  berd^^t 
shepherd  from  sbeep.li  Aman  that  t^nds 
liears. 

He  that  b  moke  than  a  youth,  is  not  for  me ; 
and  he  chat  i<  less  than  a  man,  I  am  not  for 
bim ;  therefore  I  will  even  take  sixpence  in 
earnest  of  the  bearberd^  and  lead  his  apes  into 
helL  Sb0bspear$, 

B&^ARiy  a*  Jm  /.  [^oa  bear.^ 
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T.  Tfie  site  or  place  of  any  ikh^  with  re> 
spect  to  somethino^  else.      "  • 

But  of  this  fra!lne,  ^e  bearing  and  the  tiei, 
The  strong  connections,  nice  dependencies, 
Gradations  just,  has  thy  pervading  soul 
JLook'd  through  ?  or  can  a  part  cootaiD  the 
whole  I  Peft* 

a.  Gesture  ;  mien  ;  behaviour. 

That  is  Cbudio;  I  know  him  by  his  beariei, 
Siahfean, 

3.  [In  architecture.]  Bearing  of  apiece 
of  timber,  with  carpenters,  is  the  space 
cither  between  the  two  fixt  extremes 
thereof,  or  between  one  extreme  and 
a  post  or  wall,  trimmed  up  between 
the  ends,  to  shorten  its  bearing* 

Mmider*  Jhct, 
Be^arward.  «.  i.  [from  bear  and  ivarl] 
A  keeper  of  bears.. 

We  11  bait  thy  bears  to  death. 
And  manacle  xhe.bearward in  their  chaio&^M. 
The  bear  is  led  after  one  manner,  the  multi- 
tude after  another ;  the  bearward  leads  but  oas 
brute,  and  the  mountebank  leads  a  thousand. 
L'Eftrai^ 
BEAST.  ».  4.  IbejU^  Fr.  bejt'uty  LaL] 
I.  An  animal,  distinguished  from  birds, in- 
'  sects,  ftshes,  and  man. 

The  man  that  once  did  sell  the  lion's  skin 

While  the  beaetlis*^  was  kill'd  widi  huntios 

him.  Sbaispeare. 

Beasts  of  chase  are  the  buck,  the  doe,  the  fox, 

the  martern,  and  the  roe.    Beasts  of  the  forest 

are  the  hart,  the  hind,  the  hare,  the  boar,  and 

the  wolf.    Beasts  of  warren  are  the  hare  and 

coney..  Ce^ei^- 

a.  Au  irrational  animal^  opposed  to  vaan ; 

as,  nian  and  beast, 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man; 
Who  dares  do  more,  is  none^     ■  1 
—What  beast  was  't  then 
That  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me  r 

^taeotte* 

Medea's  charms  were  there,  Circean  feasts, 

With  bowls  that  tum*d  «fu(biour'd  youths  lo 

beasts.  Drydts, 

%.  A  brutal  savage  man ;  a  man  acting  in 
any  manner  unworthy  of  a  reasonable 
creature. 

To  Beast,  v.  a*  A  term  at  cards. 

Be^astings.  See  Beestings. 

BE'ASTLiNTESs.ir.  /.  [from  beast/j,}  Bru- 
tality ;  practice  of  any  kind  contrary  t^ 
the  rules  of  humanity. 
They  held  this  land,  and  with  dieir  fiUhiQesi 

Polluted  this  same.gentle  soil  lone  time : 
«...  .      .      --i^g^-   • 


That  their  own  mother  loath'd  their  ieast&atfe 
lycrime. 
tasryOiett^ 


And  *gan  abhor  her  brood's  unkindly  cnaa. 
Faix     '^ 


.Be^astly.  adj.  [from  beast.] 

X.  Brutal;  contrary  to  the  nature  and  dig- 

'    nity  oilman.    It  is  used  commonly  aia 

•     terra  bf "reproach. 

^, ;     WouUst  thou  have  thyself  fiOL  in  the  «»&• 

'  sib!iofi^en,orremainftbiBa8tWithbie9ts?— A^ 

.  •—A  beastly  ambition.  Sbaisfeert* 

Tou  beasHy  knave,  kaoir  ytlaiio  reverence  f 

With  lewd,  praphane,  804  imsily  phrMe, 
To  catch  the  world's  loose  laughter,  or  vain  s**^ 
...  BsMjms^ 

It  is  chaiiged  uj^  the^entlemen  of  the  annVf 
that  the  beastjy  vice  of  drinking  to  excess  haia 
been  lttely,&eiii  dm  enus^Wt  rt stored  amooL 
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^.  Having  the  nature  or  form  of  beasts. 

Beaitly  diTiiiities,  and  droves  of  gods.    Prior, 
To  BEAT.   1/.  tf.  pret.  heat ;  part.  pass. 

Ar<fl/,  or  beaten,  ibattre^  French.] 
X.  To  strike;  to  knock;  to  lay  blows 
upon, 
oo  fight  I>  not  as  one  that  bcatetb  the  air.  ^ 

1  CorintbiOMm 
He  rav'd  with  all  the  madness  of  despair; 
He  roar*d,  h^beat.  his  breast,  he  tore  his  hair. 

DrydtH. 

a.  To  punish  with  stripes  or  blows. 

They  've  chose  a  consul  that  will  from  them 
take  I 

Their  .liberties ;  make  them  of  no  more  voice 
Than  dogs,  that  are  often  beat  for  barking. 

Shahpcare, 
Mistress  Ford,  good  heart,  is  beaten  blick  and 
bhie,  that  you  cannot  see  a  white  spot  about 
her.  ^  SoaAt^aare, 

There  is  but  one  fault  for  which  children 
shotild  be  beaten ;  and  that  is  obstinacy  or  re« 
beUion.  Locke* 

3*  To  strike  an  instrument  of  musick. 
Bid  them  come  forth  ana  hear ; 
Or  at  their  chamber  door  I  *U  beat  the  drurn^ 
IIU  it  cry,  sleep  to  death.  Shakspeare, 

4.  To  break;  to  bruise;  to  spread;  to 
comminute  by  blows.  ^ 

The  people  gathered  manna,  and  ground  it  in 
mills,  or  beat  it  in  a  mortar,  and  baked  it* 

Numberu 

They  did  heat  the  gold  into  thin  plates,  and 
cut  it  mto  wires,  to  work  it.  Exodut,' 

They  sate  the  kborious  work  of  beating  of 
hemp,  by  making  the  ax^ltree  of  the  main 
wheel  of  their  corn  milb  longer  than-  ordinary, 
and  placing  <^  pins  in  them,  to  raise  lar^ge  ham- 
mers like  those  used  for  paper  and  fulling  mills', 
with  which  they  beat  most  of  their  hemp. 

Mortimer, 

'^tutxyt  furnished  the  gold,  and  he  beat  it  into 
leaves,  so  that  he  had  occasion  to  use  his  anvil 
and  hammer.  Broome, 

5.  To  Strike  bushes  or  ground,  or  make  a 
motion  to  rouse  game. 

It  is  strange  how  long  iome  men  wUl  lie  in 
wait  to  speak,  and  how  man]|r  other  mutters-they 
wiU  beat  over  to  cojne  near  tt,^  Bacon* 

When  from  the  cave  thou  r&est  with  tlie  day 
To  beat  the  woods,  and  rouse  the  bouMdiug  prey. 

Prior, 

Together  let  us  beat  this  ample  field. 
Try  what  the  open,  what  the  covert,  yield.  Po^e* 

6.  To  thrash ;  to  drive  the  com  out  of  ttxe 
husk. 

She  gleaned  in  the  field,  and  beat  <Mt  that  she 

had  gleaned.  ^    Butb, 

J.  To  mix  things  by  long  and  frequent 

agitation. 

Sy  k>ng  beating  the  white  of  «an  egg  with  a 

«      lump  of  alum,  you ,  may  bring  k  into  white 

curds.  Bdyte, 

I.  To  batter  with  eneines  of  war. 

And  he  beat  down  the  tower  of  ^enuel,  and 
<lew  the  men  af  the  city.  y^^iig"' 

9.  To  dash  an  water,  or  brush  as  wind* 

Beyond  this  fiood  a  frozen  continent 
.  Lies  dark  and  wild ;  beat  with  perpetual  storms 
Cf  whirlwind  and  dire  hail.  Milton, 

With  tempesu  btat^  and  t&  the  mnds  a  scorn. 
Roicommon, 
Wlule  winds  and  storms  his  lofty  forehead 
beat^ 
The  common  &t«  of  all  that  *s  high  or  great. 

Ihnkam, 
VOL.!. 
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As  when  a  Eon  in  the  midnight  hours,      ^ 
Beat^  by  rude   blasts,  and  wet  with  wint  rf 

show'rs. 
Descends  terrifick  firom  the  xnountaiu*s,brow. 

xo.  To  tread  a  path. 

While  I  this  unexampled  task  assavy  «, 

Pass  awful  gulfs,  and  beat  my  painful  way, 
Celestialdove!  divine  assistance  bring.  Blacimore: 
II.  To  make  a  path  by  marking  It  with 
tracks. 

He  that  will  know  the  truth  of  things,  must 
leave  the  common  and  Ifeaten  track.  Locker, 

1%.  To  conquer;  to  subdue;  to  vanquish; 
If  Hercules  and  Lichas  play  at  dice, 
Which  is  tiie  better  man  ."^  The  greater  throW 
May  turn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  hand: 
So  is  Alcides  beaten  by  his  page.     "  Sbahpeare, 

You  souls  of  geese. 
That  bear  the  shapes  of  men,  how  have  yoir  mix 
From  sbves  that  apes  would  beat !    Bbakspeart^ 

Five  times,  Marcius^ 

I  have  fought  with  thee ;  so  often  hast  thou  i<^ 

me.  Shakspeare. 

I  have  discemM  the'foe  securely  lie. 

Too  proud  to  fear  a  beaten  enemy.      ,  Drydfn^ 

The  common  people  of  Lucca  are  firmly  pciv* 

suadedj  that  one  Lucquese  can  beat  five  Flok-euw 

^*"«s.  Addlsin^ 

Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epmis,  joining 
those  of  the  Syfacusass,  b^  the  f 
at  sea. 

I  J.  To  harass ;  to  overlaboar. 

It  is  no  point  of  wisdom  for  a  man  Xobesi 
his  brains,  and  q>eodhis  spirits,  about  thines 
imoossible.  Hiikeii^iU, 

And  as  m  prisons  mean  rogues  beat 
Hemp,  for  the  service  of  the  great ; 
So  Whacum  beat  his  dirty  br^ns 
T*  advance  hJs  master's  fame  and  gains.  HwRb^ 
Why  any  one  should  waste  his  time,  and  beat 
his  head,  about  the  Latin  grammar,  who  does 
,     not  mtend  to  be  a  critick.  Locks, 

14.  To  lay,  or  press,  as  standing  com  by 
liard  weather. 

Her  own  shall  bless  her? 
Her  foea  shake  like  a  field  oi  beaten  com. 
And  hang  their  heads  wtthsonfow.  SbaisfeHret^, 
1$.  To  depress ;  to  crush  by  repeated  op-' 
position :  U8ua»y  with  the  particle  Joiwn. 
Albeit  a  pardon  ifas  procbimed,  touchip* 
any  speech  tending  to  treason,  yet  could  not  the 
boldness  be  beaten  dovrn  either  with  that  seve- 
nty, or  with  this  lenity  be  abated.     Jiaywatd, 
Our  warriours  propagating  the  French  lan- 
guage, at  the  same  tmie  they  ate  beating do^M 
theu-Dower.  Addh.n^ 

Such  an  unk)ok*d-for  storm  of  ills  falls  on  me» 
It  beats  down  all  my  strength.  Addiion, 

16.  To  drive  by  violence :  with  a  particfe. 
Twice  have  I  sallyM,  and  was  twice  beat  bach. 

He  that  proceeds  upon  other  |)rinciplcs  in  his' 
mquiry,  does  at  least  post  himself  in  a  pany. 
which  he  will  not  quit  till  he  be  beaten  out, 

tr  f       -  i...   .  Loeie, 

We  cannot  heat  it  out  of  his  head,  but  that  It 
was  a  cardinal  who  picked  his  pocket.  Addisen, 
The  youneer  ptn  of  mankind  might  be  beat 
£^from  the  bclict  of  the  most  important  points 
even  of  natural  reUgion,  by  the  impudent  j,;$ts 
ofa  profane  wit.  IVatts, 

^7-  i?  ™°^*  w»*^  fluttering  agitation. 
Thnce  have  I  beat  the  wing,  and  rid  with  nidir 
About  the  world,  DfxJsn, 

1 8.  Tb  beat  dottvn.  To  endeavour  by  treaty 
'ta  lessen  tlic  price  demanded. 
T 


durveyj  rich  mcveaBle*  w'lxh  curious  ^yo, 
^eatj  down  ttle  price,  and  threatens  still  to  buy. 

Dry  din. 

SJic  ponimdcd  him  to  trust  the  rcnegado'wiih 

'   ^he  money  he  had  brought  over  for  dieir  ransom ; 

.-IS  not  questioning  but  he  would  ^at  do-un  the 

terms  of  it.  Addison. 

>9.  Tq  beat  dwun.    To  sink  or  lessen  tli€ 

vahic. 

Usury  heats  doivn  the  price  of  land :  fm*  the 
empk)\'ment  of  money  is  chiefly  cither  merchan- 
dizing or  purchasing ;  and  usury  waylays  both. 

Banm. 

»o.  To  beat  up.    To  attack  suddenly ;  tp 
-  alarm. 

They  lay  in  thrt  quiet  posture,  without  mak- 
ing the  least  impression  upon  the  enemy  by 
heaiimw  up  his  quarters,  which  might  easily  have 
,   keen  done.  ClatenJoM. 

Will  fancies  he  should  never  have  been  the 
man  be  is,  had  not  he  knocked  down  consta- 
bles, and  beat  of>  a  lewd  woman's  quarters,  when 
he  was  a  young  fellow.  Addison, 

*r.  To  beat  the  boo/.    To  walk ;  to  go  on 

foot. 
To  BtAt.  *p,  n. 
X.  To  move  in  a  pulsatory  manner. 

I  would  gladly  understand  the  fdffUation<>f  a 
toul,  and  see  it  btat  the  first  conscious  pulse. 

Collier. 

%.  To  daeh  as  a  flood  or  storm. 

Public  envy  seemeth  to  bemt  chiefly  upon  mi- 
tiisters.  Saeon. 

Your  brow,  which  does  nofear  of  thunder  know. 
Sees  rowling  terapcsu  vainly  beat  below.  Dtyden. 
QtK  ftees  many  hollow  spaces  worn  in  the  bot- 
toms of  the  rocks,  as  they  are  ihore  or  less  able 
to  resist  the  impressioas  of  the  water  that  heaU 
against  them.  Addison. 

a«  To  knock  at  a  door. 

The  men  of  the  city  beset  the  house  round 
about;  and  beat  at  the  door,  and  spake  to  the 
master  of  the  house.  '  J^^'* 

4.  To  move  with  frequent  repetitions  of 
the  same  act  or  stroke. 

No  pulse  shall  keep 
His  natVal  progress,  but  surcease  xoheat.  Shahp.. 
My  temp*rate  pulse  does  regularly  beat; 
.  Feel,  and  be  satis^'d.  Drxden, 

A  man's  heart  beats  and  the  blood  circulates, 
'  which  it  is  not  in  his  powet,  by  any  thought  or 
Volition,  to  stop.  IjKke. 

$•  To  t^rob  i  to  be  in.^itation,  as  a  sore 
swelling. 

A  turn  or  two  I  *11  walk. 
To  sdllmy  hating  mind.  Sbaispeare, 

4»  To  fluctuate ;  to  be  in  agitation. 

The  ternpest  in  my  mind 
-   Doth  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else. 

Save  what  Aeats  there.  Shahpeare. 

>.  To  try  dilFercnt  ways;  to  search  ;  with 
about.  , 

I  am  always  beating  about  In  jny  thoughts  for 
something  that  may  turn  to  the  benefit  of  my 
dear  countrymen*  AdJison. 

To  find  an  honest  man  1  beat  about. 
And  love  him,  court  him,  praise  him,  in  or  out. 

Pope. 

5.  To  act  Aipon  with  violence. 

The  tun  beat  upon  the  head  of  Jonah,  that  he 
fainted,  and  wished  iii  himseli'to  die.       yonab, 
9.  To  speak  frequently }  to  repeat ;  to  en- 
force by  repetition :  with  ttpon. 
We  are  drawn  on  into  a  larger  speech,  by  rca- 
,  son  of  their  so  great  earnestness,  who  beat  mort 
iad  more  upgn  tu^se  last  alleged  words.  Hooktr, 
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How  (requemly  and  fervently  dotk  the  scrip' 
tufc  beat  upon  this  cause !  Hdhl^oilU 

10.  To  beat  up  ;  as,  to  beat  up  for  soldiers. 
The  word  up  seems  redundant,  but  tt* 
forces  the  sense  ;  the  technical  term  be- 
ing,, to  raise  soldiers.- 
Beat.  part,  paufve.  [from  the  verb.] 
Like  a  rich  vessel  beat  by  storms  to  shore, 
*T  were  madness  should  I  venture  out  once  more* 

Lrjdsiu 

Beat.  «.  J.  [from  the  verb.] 

I.  Stroke. 

a.  Manner  of  striking. 

Albeit  the  base  and  treble  strings  of  a  vid  be 
tuned  to  an  unison,  W  the  former  will  still 
make  a  bigger  sound  than  the  latter>  as  making 
a  broader  Tra/ upon  the  air.  Grr^. 

He,  with  a  careless  beat. 
Struck  out  the  mute  creation  at  a  heat.  DrydtRp 

3.  Manner  of  being  struck ;  as,  the  beat  d 

the  pulse,  or  a  drufh. 
Bh' AT £K. part.  adj.  [from  To  beat.] 
What  makes  you,  sir,  so  late  abroad 
Without  a  guide,  and  this  no  beaten  road? 

Drfdtih. 
Be'ater.  «.  j.  [from  beat.'] 
i.  An  instrument  with  which  any  thing  it 
comminated  or  mingled. 

Beat  all  your  mortar  with  a  beattr^  three  oT 
four  tin>es  ovef ,  before  you  use  it ;  for  thereby 
you  incorporate  the  sanu  <md  lime  weU  together. 

MoKWi 

%.  A  person  much  given  to  blows. 

1  he  best  schoolmaster  of  oUr  time  wss  the 
greatest  boater,  Asebam**  Seboolmatto'. 

BLATi'FiCAL^'i  adj.  [beati/ctaj  lowLat. 

Beati'fick.   ihombeatusyhzppy.']Thtt 

»  has  the  power  of  making  happy,  or  coiti- 

pleting  fruition ;  blissful.  It  ig  used  only 

of  heavenly  fruition  aftef  death. 

Admiring  the  rkhes  <f  heaven's  pavement; 
Than  aught  divine  or  holy  eke,  eajoy'd 
In  vision  beatifick,  Mrltex. 

It  is  also  their  felicity  t6  have  no  fcith ;  for^ 
enjoying  the  beatifieal  vision  in  the  fruhion  of 
the  object  of  faith,  they  have  received  the  full 
evacuation  of  it.  Bnmn's  F'vlgar  Smuru 

We  may  ^contemplate  upon  the  greatness  and 
strangeness  of  the  teati^k  vbion  ;  how  a  created 
eye  should  be  so  fortified,  as  to  bear  ail  those 
glories  that  scream  from  the  fountain  of  un- 
created light.  *        Sosik 

Beati'fic  ally. /j^/v.  [from  ^ii/^M/.]  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  complete  happiness. 
BeatipcaUy  to  behold  the  face  of  God,  ia  the 
fulness  of  wisdom,  righteousness,  and  peace,  is 
blessedness  no  way  inadent  UBto  the  creatures 
beneath  man.r  JlaletaUl. 

Beattfica'tion.  n.  j.  [from,  beatm^ 
A  term  in  'the  Romish  church,  distin- 
guished from  canonization.     Beatifica- 
tion is  an  acknowledgment  made  by  the 
pope,  that  the  ppson  beatified  is  in  bea- 
vcn,  and  therefore  may  be  reverenced  as 
blessed ;  but  it  not  a  concession  of  the 
honours  due  to  Saints,  which  are  confo 
red  by  canonization. 
To  BEAUTIFY,  w.  a.  ibeati/cp,  Lat.] 
X.  To  make  happv;  to  bless  with  the 
completion  of  celestial  enjoyment 
.  The  use  of  spiritual  confereticc  is  uniroagift- 
ftUe  aad-wwpMkahU,  t sptciaU^  if  £rtt  itd  !» 


tclthihi^,  iMring  an  image  of  that  codvl^k- 

lioa  which  is  amosg  angels  and  beatified  saints. 

Hammond, 

We  shall  know  him  to  be  the  fullest  good,  the 

nearest  to  us,  and  the  most  cenain ;  and  conse-^ 

^uendy,t}ie  most  beatifying  of  all  others.  Brotvn, 

I  wuh  I  had  the  wings  of  an  angel,  to  have 

ascended  into  Paradise,  and  to  have  beheld  the 

forms  (ff  those  b^tiJUd  spirits,  from  v.'hich  I 

might  have  copied  my  archangel.     '   "  DryJtn, 

a.  To  settle  the  character  of  any  person, 

by  a  public  acknowledgment  that  be  is 

hrceived  in  heaven,  though  he  is  not  in^ 

vested  wii  h  the  dignity  of  a  saint. 

Over  against  this  cnurch  stands  an  hospital 

erected  by  a  shoe-maker,  who  has  been  beatified 

though  never  sainted.  Addnon^ 

Bs'ating.iv. J.  \iTombeatJ]  Correction; 

punishment  by  blows. 

Playwrii^t,  convict  of  pubHck  wronp  to  men, 
Takes  private  beatings^  and  begins  again. 

Ben  yauom. 
Bea'titude,  n.  J.  [beatitudo^  Lat.] 
!•  Blessedness ;  felicity  ;  happiness :  com- 
monly used  of  the  joys  of  heaven. 
The  end  of  that  government,  and  of  all  men's 
aims,  is  agreed  to  oe  beatitude^  that  is^  his  be- 
'fofcpmpletcly  well.  ^*gh' 

This  IS  the  image  and  little  representation  of 
heaven :  it  is  beatitude  in  picture.  Taylor, 

He  set  out  the  felicity  of  his  heaven,  by  the 
delights  of  sense;  slightly  passing  over  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  soul,  and  the  beatitude  of 
that  part  which  earth  and  visibilities  too  weakly 
affect*  BrthJOHs  Vulgar  Brrours, 

«.  A  declaratibh  of  blessedness  m&de  by 

our  Saviour  to  particular  virtues. 
Beau,  h,  s.  [beau^  Fr.  It  is  sounded  like 
Ao,  and  hJls  ortcn  the  French  plural 
htaux^  sounded  as  bces.l  A  iti^n  of  dress; 
a  man  whofie  great  care  is  to  deck  his 
person. 

What  will  not  beaux  attempt  to  please  the  fa|r  ? 

Dryden, 

The  water  nymphs  are  too  unkind 
To  Vili'roy ;  are  tne  land  nymphs  so  I 

And  ftj  they  all,  at  once  comoin'd 
To  shame  a  geheralj  and  a  beau  T  Pner, 

You  ^  6tome  the  delight  of  nine  ladies  ia 
ten,  and  the  envy  of  ahiety-nine  beaux  in  a  hun- 
dred. Sivlfix 

Be'aver.  ».  J.  [3/wr/,  French ;  fibre,'] 
<•  An  animaly  otherwise  named  the  cattor^ 
amnhibious,  and  remarkable  for  his  art 
in  building  his  habitation ;  of  which 
many  wond^iil  Skccounta  are  delivered 
by  travellers.  His  skin  is  very  valuable 
on  account  of  the  fur. 

The  beaver  being  htmted,  biteth  offhis  stones, 
uowing  that  fiur  them  only  hi)  life  is  sought. 

HabewilL 

They  placed  this  invention  upon  tlie  beave/^ 

Tor  the  sagacity  and  wiadom  of  that  animal ;  in- 

<ieed  from  hs  artifice  in  buildin|;.  Broun, 

i  A  hat  of  the  best  kind,  so  called  from 

being  made  of  the  fiir  of  beaver. 

You  tee  a  smart  rhetdor jcian  turning  his  hat, 
iBOoUing  it  into  different ^cocks,  examining  tlie 
liomg  and  the  button  during  his  harangue:  a 
deaf  man  would  think  he  wai.  cheapening  a 
becner^  when  he  is  talking  of  the  fitte  of  a  ila- 
tkni»  Addison, 

The  broker  here  Us  ipscious  beaoer  wears, 
W|on  hii  bowv  ^t  jsatouiifs  and  carts.       Qay* 
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3.  If  he  part  of  a  helmet  that  coveff .  ftk# 
face,  [baviere^  Fr.] 

His  dreadful  hideous  head. 
Close  couched  on  the  bea-jer^  seem'd  to  throi# 
From  flaming  mouth  bright  sparkles  fiery  red. 
^  Spenser^ 

Big  Mars  seems  bankrupt  in  their  beggar*(i' 
host, 
And  faintly  through  a  rusty  beavet-  peeps.  Sbah^ 
He  was  slain  opton  a  course  at  tilt,  the  splinter* 
of  the  staff*  going  in  at  his  beaver.  Baeomt 

Bf/avered.  adj.  [from  bea'uer']  Covered 
V  ith  a  beaver ;  wearing  a  beaver. 

His  beaver'd  brow  a  birchen  garland  bearsi 
Dropping  witn  uifanu  blood  and  mothers  tearfc 

B»fie* 
Bb All' IS \i.  adj.  Ifrom  beau.]     Befitting  j| 

beau ;  foppish. 
Bf.au'teous,  adj.  [from  beauty,]  Fairi 
elegant  in  form ;  pleasing  to  the  sight ; 
bc:iutifiiL    This  word  is  chiefly  poetl- 
cah 

I  can,  Petruchio,  help  thefe  lo  M  wife. 
With  wealth  enough,  and  youn^,  and  beaufedun 
\  Sbaisfeari% 

Alas !  not  hoping  to  subdue, 
1  only  to  the  flight  aspir'd ; 

To  keep  the  beauteous  foe  in  view. 
Was  all  the  glory  1  desir'd.  Pinir^ 

Beau'teoUslv.  adv.  [from  beauteous, \ 
In  a  beauteous  manner ;  in  a  manned 
pleasing  to  the  sight ;  beautifully 

Look  upon  pleasures  not  upon  that  side  that 
Is  next  the  s«n,or  where  they  look  beauteouslyi 
that  is,  as  they  come  towards  you  to  be  enjoyckl* 

Taylor* 

Beau'teousness.  ff.  J.  [from  beauteouj,'] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  beaute« 
ous ;  beauty. 

From  less  virtue  and  less  bedu^eovsnessj 
The  gentiles  fram'd  them  gods  and  goddesses. 

Vonxik 
Beau'tiful.  adj.  [from  ieautj  andy«//.3 
Fair ;  having  the  qualities  that  consti* 
tute  beauty. 

He  stole  away  and  took  by  strong  hand  all  th# 
beautiful  women  in  his  time.  Jtaleigb^ 

The  most  important  part  of  painting,  is  to 
know  what  is  most  heautiftd  in  nature,  and  most 
proper  f^  that  art ;  that  which  is  the  most  beau* 
tiful,  is  the  mdst  noble  subject :  so,  in  poetry, 
tragedy  is  more  beautiful  than  comedy^  because 
the  persons  are  greater  whom  the  poet  instructs* 
and  consequents  the  instructions  of  more  b»* 
nefit  to  mankind.  JPrydtn* 

Beautiful  lodes  are  nil*d  by  fickk  ihinds. 
And  summer  seas  are  turned  by  sudden  winds. 

Prior* 
Beau'tifully.  ad^.  [from  beautifui.\ 
In  a  beautiful  manner. 

No  longer  Shdll  the  btfddtc^,  apdy  lac'd, 
From  thy  full  bosom  to  tliv  slender  waist, 
That  sir  and  ham^ony  of  shape  express, 
^ine  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  lest*        PriH^, 
B  E  A  u '  i  I F  u  I.  N  K  s s.  n,i.  [from  beautiful.  ] 
The  quality  of  being  beautiful ;  beauty  ; 
ejccellence  of  form* 
7*©  B E  A  u't  I  f  y .  V.  «.  [from  heavty?]  To . 
adorn  ;  to  embellish;  totleck  \  to  grace; 
to  add  beauty  to. 

Never  was  sofrow  more  sweetly  set  fi^rth; 
their  faces  seeming  rather  to  beautify  their  sor* 
row,  than  their  sorrow  to  doud  toe  beauty  of 
their  facts.  ^  ffay^uetrd* 
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Sufficeth  not  diat  we  are  brought  to  K.om6» 
To  hautify  thy  triumphs,  and  return 
Captive  to  thee  and  to  thy  Roman  yoke  ?  Sbals, 
These  were  not  created  to  beautify  the  earth 
alone,  but  for  the  use  of  man  and  beast.  Jtaleigb, 

How  all  conspire  to  grace 
Th*  extended  earth,  and  beautify  her  £ice. 

Blaehmore* 
There  it  charity  and  justice;  and  th«  one 
sbxVcs  to  heighten  and  beautify  the  other. 

Atterbury, 

To  Be  AU'TiF  Y.  V. «.  To  grow  beautiful ; 
to  advance  in  beauty. 

It  must  be  ^prospect  pleasing  to  God  himself, 
to  see  his  creation  for  ever  beautifying  In  his 
eyes,  and  drawing  nearer  to  him  by  greater  de- 
grees of  resemblance.  AdduoH, 
BEAUTY.  «•  /.  Ibeaute,  Fr. J 
I.  That  asseihblage  of  graces^  or  propor- 
tion of  parts,  which  pleases  the  eye. 

Beauty  consists  of  a  certain  composition  of  co» 
lour  and  figure,  causing  delight  in  the  beholder. 

Loeie, 
Your  beauty  vas  the  cause  of  that  effect,' 
Your  beauty,  that  did  haunt  me  in  my  sleeps— 
If  I  thought  that,  I  tell  thee,  homicide. 
These  nails  should  rend  that  beauty  frora  my 
cheeks.  ibahfieare, 

Beauty  is  best  in  a  bodv  that  hath  rather  dig- 
nity of  presence  than  beauty  of  asp'ect.    The  . 
beautiful  prove  accomplished,  but  not  of  great 
spirit,  ana  study  for  the  most  part  rather  beha- 
viour than  virtue.  Bacon. 
The  best  part  i£  beauty  b  that  which  a  picture 
^  cannot  express.  Ba^on, 
Of  the  beauty  of  the  eye  I  diall  say  little, 
leaving  that  to  poets  and  orators:  that  it  is  a 
very  pleasant  and  lovelv  object  to  behold,  if  we 
consider  the  figure,  colour,  splendour  of  it,  is 
'    the  least  I  can  say.  Bay. 
He  view'd  their  twinine  branches  with  delight^ 
And  prais'd  the  beauty  or  the  pleasing  sight. 

%,  A  particular  grace,  feature,  or  orna- 
ment. 

The  ancient  pieces  are  tieautiful, because  they 
resemble  the  beauties  of  nature ;  and  nature  wiU 
-«ver  be  beautifulj  which  resembles  those  beauties 
of  antiquity.  Dryden» 

^^lierever  you  place  a  patch,  you  destroy  a 
beauty,  Addisw^ 

3.  Any  thing  more  eminently  excellent 
than  the  rest  of  that  ycith  which  it  is 
united. 

This  gave  me  an  occasion  of  looking  backwird 
en  some,  beauties  of  my  author  in  his  former 
bookj^     '  ''  Dryden. 

Wfth  incredible  pains  have  I  endeavoured  to 
«Dpy  the  several  biautus  of  the  iindent  and  mo- 
dem historians.  Arbutbnot, 

4.  A  beautiful  person. 

Remember  that  Pellean  conquerour. 
A  youth,  how  all  the  beauties  ot  the  east 
lie  slightly  view*d,  and  slightly  overpass*d»  Milt* 

What  can  thy  euds,  malidoua^Mir^r,  be  ? 
Cao  he,  who  kill'd  thy  brother,  live  tor  thee  ? 

DtyJefu 
7fi  Beau'ty.  v.  a:  [fi-om  the  noun.]  To 
aclorn ;  to  beautify ;  to  embeilisb*   Not 
in  use. 
The  harlot^a  cheek,  beautied  with  plast'ring 
art, 
U  not  more  ugly  t6  the  thing  that  helps  it, 
Xhan  \m  my  deed  to  your  most  painted  word* 

Sbats^are, 

Brau'ty-spot.  a.  /.  [from  ^autv  amd 
if^']   A  spot  pldccd  to.  direct  the  eye 
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to  something  else,  or  to  heighten  some 
beauty ;  a  foil ;  a  patch. 

The  felthiness  of  swine  makes  them  the  beaut  f 

ipt€  of  the  annual  creation. .  Greiu. 

Becapi'Co.  «.  J.   ibe€aJ!tto,  Span]     A 

bird  like  a  nightingale,  feedmg  on  figs 

and  grapes ;  a  figpccker.  Pineda. 

The  robin-redbreast,  tiU  of  late,  had  rest, 
Ajnd  children  sacred  held  a  martin's  nest; 
Till  beeafices  sold  io  dev*Iish  dear. 
To  one  that  was,  or  would  have  been,  a  peer. 

Bede. 
To  Beca'lm.  v.  a.  [from  calm.'] 
I.  To  still  the  elements.  , 

The  moon  shone  clear  on  the  becaimedfiood, 

Drydes, 

ft.  To  keep  a  shib  from  motion.  . 

A  man  beealmedzt  sea,  out  of  sight  of  land,  in 
a  fair  dav,  may  look  on  the  sun,  or  tea,  or  ^ip, 
a  whole  hour,  and  perceive  no  motion.     Lo.Lc. 

3.  To  quiet  the  mind. 

Soft  w^iisp'ring  airs,  and  the  lark's  matin  song. 
Then  woo  to  musbg,  and  beeaim  the  mind 
Pcrplex'd  with  irksome  thoughts.  BbUift. 

Banish  his  sorrows,  and  beealm  his  sool 
With  easy  dreams.  Addisn. 

Perhaps  prosperity  beealm* d)m  breast. 
Perhaps  the  wind  just  shifted  from  the  east.  Pepe. 

4.  To  becalm  and  to  calm  differ  in  this,  that 
to  calm  is  to  stop  motion,  and  to  becalm 
is  to  withhold  from  motion. 

Beca'me.  The  preterit  of  *ffo>w. 

Beca^usb.  conjunct,  [from  ^  and  catue,'] 

X.  For  this  reasoathat;  on  this  account 
that;  for  this  cause  that.  It  makes 
the  first  part  of  aa  illative  proposition, 
cither  expressly  or  by  implication,  and 
is  answeied  by  therefore  \  as,  I  ^ed  be- 
cause /  <was  afraid ;  which  is  the  same 
with,  kecause  I  was  afraid,  therefore  I 
fled.  -^ 

How  nreat  soever  the  nns  of  any  peraon  are, 
Christ  died  for  him,  because  he  died  for  «U ;  and 
h^died  for  those  sins,  beeauee  he  died  for  ^  nns; 
only  he  must  reform.  Hammasid. 

Men  do  not  so  eeneraBy  agree  in  the  sense  of 
these  as  of  the  other,  because  the  interests,  and 
lusts,  and  pasdons,  of  men  are  oiore  concerned  in 
the  one  than  the  other.  TilUtsvi' 

».  It  has,  in  some  sort,  the  force  of  a  pre- 
position ;  but,  because  it  is  compounded 
of  a  noun,  has  o/after  it. 

Infancy  demands  aliment,  aoch  as  lengthens 
fibres  without  breaking,  because  of  the  state  d 
accretion.  Ariotlmot 

To  Bech  A^KCE.  v.«.[fi-om  Aeand  chance.] 
To  befal ;  to  happen  to :  a  'word  pro- 
per, but  now  in  little  use* 

My  sons,  God  knows  what  htabetiumeudthtia. 

Sbabs^art. 

All  happmess  bechance  tathee  at  Milaa.  SksM. 

Bb'c HICKS,  n.  J.  [/Stixtx^,  of  ^{,  a  cough.) 
Medicines  proper  for  relieving  coughs. 

To  BECK.  II,  «.   [beacn.  Sax.  bee,  Fr. 

head.]  To  make  a  sign  with  the  head. 
To  Beck,  v,  a*  To  call  or  guide,  as  by  a 
motion  of  the  head. 

Bell,  book,  and  candle,  shall  not  drive  me  back, 
when  gold  and  silver  becb  me  to  come  on.  Sbai- 

Oh  this  false  soul  of  Egypt,  thb  gay  chiurm. 
Whose  eye  beci*d  forth  my  war<  and  caU*d  them 
honn!      ,  Sbah.  Autb^uy  muf-Clet^n. 

Beck,  a.  i.  [frgm  tte  ver^.l 
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!•  A  «Ign  With  the -head  ;  a  nod. 

Htste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thet 
Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles. 
Nods,  and  igclty  and  wreathed  smiles,    Miltoiu 
a.  A  nod  of  command. 

Neither  the  lusty  kind  shewed  znj  roughness, 
nor  the  easier  any  idleness ;  but  still  like  a  well- 
obeyed  master,  whose  beck  is  enough  for  disci- 
pline. Sidn^, 

Then  forthwith  to»hinn  takes  a  chosen  band 
Of  spirits,  likestto  himself  in  guile, 
To  be  at  Land,  and  at  iiis  beck  appear.     MUtoH» 
The  Dicuial  fau-,  that  round  ner  wait, 
.   At  Helen's  bed  prepare  the  room  of  state.  Pp^e, 
faBE'CKON.  i;.  n.  To  Hiakc  a  sign  with- 
out words. 

Alexander  becho^ed  with  the  hand,  and  woukl 

have  made  his  defence  unto  the  people.     Acts. 

When  he  had  raised  my  thoughts  by  those 

transportinj^  airs,  he  beehrted  to  me,  and,  by  the 

saving  of  his  hand,  directed  me  to  appro^cn. 

Additon, 
Sudden  you  mount,  you  beckon  from  the  skies ; 
Clouds  interpose,  waves  roar,  and  winds  ari&c. 

Pope. 
To  Be'ckon.  v.  a.  [from  beck^  or  bcacn. 
Sax.  a  sign.]    To  make  a  ai^n  to. 

With  her  two  crooked  hands  she  signsdid  make. 
And  beck9n*d  hito.  Fairy  Queen, 

It  bevtms  you  to  go  away  with  it, 
As  if  it  some  impanment  did  desire 
To  jrou  alone.  Sbahpeare, 

^^ith  this  his  distant  friends  he  becions  near, 
Provokes  their  duty,  and  prevents  their  fetr. 

Dryden. 

^TjBrcli'p.  nf.a.  [of  be  clyppan,  Sax.] 

To  embrace.  Diet. 

To  Beco^me.  v.  If.  prct.  I  became  ;  comp. 

prct.  I  have  become,  [from  by  and  come.'] 

J*  To  enter  into  some  state  or  condition^ 

oya change  from  some  other. 

The  Lord  God  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  Uving  soul. 

Genesis, 

And  uato  the  Jews  I  becume  a  Jew,  that  I 
"^»5wgain  the  Jeus.  1  Corintb. 

A  smaller  pear,  grafted  upon  a  stock  that 
bcareth  a  greater  pear,  will  become  great.  Bacon. 

My  voice  thou  oft  hast  heard,  and  hast  not 
fear*d, 
But  still  rcjoicM;  how  is  it  now  become 
So  dreadful  to  thee  ?  Milton. 

So  the  least  faults,  if  mix'd  with  fairest  deed, 
Of  future  ill  ^«oiw^  the  fetal  seed.  Prior, 

^'u^  ^^®*"'  ^f-  To  be  the  fate  of;  to 
oe  the  end  of;  to  be  the  subsequent  or 
final  condition  of.  It  is  observable,  that 
this  word  is  never,  or  very  seldom ,  used 
hut  with  <wJbatf  either  indefinite  or  in- 
terrogative. 

ff^boi  is  then  become  of  so  huge  a  multitude, 
as  wouU  have  overspread  a  great  part  of  the 
continent?  HaJeigb. 

Perplex*d  with  thoughu  iviat  would  become 
^^e,  and  all  mankind.  Milton. 

*he  first  hints  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
*'ere  uken  fron^  a  common  person's  wondering 
'ivbat  became  of  aXi  xhe  blood  that  issued  out  ctf 
the  heart.  Gr'aunt, 

fVf*at  will  become  of  me  then  ?  for,  when  he 
**  IJP»  **«  ^1^  infelUbly  accuse  me.        Dryden. 

v^  *««»<  f/'this  thoughtful  busy  creature, 
^'hen  removed  from  this  world,  has  amazed  the 
vulgar,  and  pusaled  the  wise.  Pagers. 

5.  In  the  following  passage,  the  phrase, 
"^i^re  u  be  become  f  is  used  for,  Vibat  ii 
become  tflnm  ^ 
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T  cannot  joy,  until  I  be  resolv'd 
Wbere  our  right  valiant  father  is  become.  Sbait» 
To  Beco^me.  nt.  a.  [from  be  or  bj,  and 

cpemen,  Sax.  to  please.] 
X.  Applied  to  persons,  to  appear  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  something.  %  ' 

If  I  become  not  a  cart  K  well  as  another  man, 
a  plaeue  on  my  bringing  up.  Sbak^ftare% 

Why  would  I  be  a  queen }  because  my  tace 
Would  wear  the  title  witli  a  better  grace ; 
If  I  became  it. not,  yet  it  would  be 
Part  of  your  duty  then  to  flatter  me.      Drydetu 
a.  Applied  to  things,  to  be  suitable  to  the 
person ;  to  befit ;  to  be  congruous  to 
the  appearance,  or  character,  or  cir- 
cumstances, in  such  a  manner  as  to  add 
grace ;  to  be  graceful. 

She  to  her  sire  made  humble  reverence. 
And  bowed  low,  that  her  xight  well  became. 
And  added  grace  unto  her  excellence.  F,  Queen, 
I  would  I  had  some  tlowers  o'  th'  spring  that 
might 
Become  your  time  of  day ;  and  your's,  and  your's. 
That  wtar  upon  your  virgin  branches  yet 
Your  maidenhe.ias  growing.  Sbakspeare. 

,  Yet  be  sad,  good  brothers ; 

For,  to  speak  truth,  i^  very  well  becomes  you. 
Sbatspearcm 
Your  dishonour 
Mangles  true  judgment,  and  bereaves  the  st«e 
Of  that  integrity  which  should  become  it.    Sbak^ 
Wicherly  was  of  my  opinion,  or  rather  I  of 
his :  for  it  letomes  me  so  to  speak  of  so  excellent 
a  poet.  '  Dryden, 

lie  utterly  rejected  their  fables  concerning 
their  gods,  as  not  becoming  good  men,  much  leu 
those  which  were  worshipped  for  gods.  StiUingf. 
B^CO^Mia G.  particip.  aJj.  [from  becor/te.} 
That  pleases  by  an  elegant  propriety  ; 
grace^il.     It  is  sometimes  used  vrith 
5ic  particle  of;  but  generally  without 
any  government  of  the  following  words. 
Of  thee,  kind  boy,  I  ask  no  red  and  white, 
To  make  up  my  delight ; 
Ko  odd  becoming  graces, 
Black  eyes,  or  little  know  not  what,  in  faces. 

Su^Jel'lMg, 

Their  discourses  are  such  as  belong  to  their  aec, 
their  calling,  and  their  breeding :  such  as  are  be^ 
coming  ^them,  and  ofxhtm  only.         .  Dryden. 

Yet  some  becoming  boldness  I  may  use; 
I  Ve  welldeser>''d,  nor  will  he  now  refuse.  Dry^. 

Make  their  nupils  repe.it  the  action,  that  tficy 
may  correct  what  is  constrained  in  it,  till  it  be 
perfected  into  an  habitual  and  becumin^  easiness. 

Locke. 

Be c o'm I  n  c .  n.  i.  [from  become.1  Oma- 
meQt.    Not  in  use. 

Sir,  forgive  me. 
Since  my  becomings  kill  me  when  they  not 
Eye  w  ell  to  you,  Sbaispeare. 

BECo'MiNGLy.  adv.  [from  becoming.'] 
After  a  becoming  or  proper  manner. 

BEco'MiNCN'tss.  «.  J.  [from  becoming. 
See  To  Become.]  Decency;  elegant 
congruity ;  propriety.  ' 

Mor  is  the  majesty  of  the  divine  government 
greater  in  its  extent,  than  tlic  bccomingness  here** 
of  is  in  its  manner  smd  form.  '  Grruf. 

BED.  n.  s.  [beb,  Sax.J 

I.  Something  made  to  sleep  on, 

Lying  ni-t  er^i'ct,  but  hollow,  wliirh  is  in  the 
making  of  the  L-J;  or  with  the  lees  g^ithered  »'p, 
which  is  in  the  posture  of  tlic  body  \  is  the  more 
wholesome.  Bacsn. 

Rigour  now  r.  ^onc  to  W, 
And  Advice  witn  scrupulous  head.        Miltcn* 
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Thosehotufs  then  were  cavts,or  homelrsbeds, 
With  twining  oziers  tenc'd,  and  mosi  rhctr  heds, 

Drjdtm. 

••  Lodging  J  the  convenience  of  a  place  to 
sleep  in. 

On  my  knees  I  beg, 
That  yottll  vouchsafe  me  raiment,  hiiy  and 
food,  ShaJuptare, 

|.  Marriage. 

George,  the  eldest  sop  of  this  second  bed^  was, 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  by  the  singular  care 
and.  affection  of  his  mother,  well  brought  up. 

Clarcmkn, 

4.  Bank  of  earth  raised  in  a  garden. 

Herbs  will  be  tenderer  and  fairer,  if  you  take 
them  out  of  ^A^r,  when  they  are  newly  come  up, 
%nd  remove  them  into  pots,  with  better  earth. 

Baton, 

5.  The  channel  of  a  river,  pr  any  hollow. 

So  high  as  heav*d  the  tumid  hills,  so  low 
Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom,  broad,  and  deep. 
Capacious  bed  of  waters.  Milton, 

The  great  magazine  for  all  kinds  of  treasure 
is  supposed  to  be  the  bed  of  the  I'iber.  We  may 
be  sure,  when  the  Romans  lay  under  the  appve- 
liensipns  of  seeing  their  city  sacked  by  a  barbar- 
ous enemy,  that  they  would  take  care  to  bestow 
such  of  their  riches  that  way,  as  could  best  bear 
the  water.  Addison, 

6.  The  place  where  any  thing  is  generat- 
ed, or  reposited. 

See  hoary  Albubi*s  infected  tide 
O'er  the  warm  bed  pf  smoakin^  sulphur  glide.   . 

Addiion, 

7.  A  layer  5  a  stratum ;  a  body  spread 
over  aft  ether. 

I  see  no  reason,  but  the  surface  of  the  land 
should  be  as  regular  as  that  of  the  water,  jn  the 
first  production  of  it ;  and  the  straU,  or  beds 
within,  lie  as  even.  Burnet, 

I.  To  br.n^  to  Bld.  To  deliver  of  a  child. 
It  is  often  used  with  the  particle  of; 
as,  jhe  twos  brought  to  bed  oia  daughter* 
Ten  months  after  Florimel  happen 'd  to  wed. 
And  was  brougbf  in  a  laudable  manner  to  bed. 

Prior. 

9.  To  make  the  Bed.  To  put  the  bed  in 
order  after  it  has  been  used. 

I  keep  his  house,  and  I  wash,  ^^-ring,  brew, 
bake,  scour,  dress  meat,  aqd  maie  tbe  bedj^  ^nd 
do  all  myseUl  Sbahpeare, 

'!fitJ>  of  a  Mortar,  [with  gunners.]  A 
solid  piece  of  oak,  hollowed  in  the 
xniddle,  to  receive  the  breech  and  half 
the  trunnions-  Did, 

Bbp  of  a  great  Gun-  That  thick  plank 
which  lies  immediatdy  under  the  pieccy 
being,  as  it  were,  the  body  of  the  car- 
riage. JOrct. 

Jo  Bed.  v.  a.  [from  the  poun.] 

^.  To  go  to  bed  with. 

They  have  married  me : 
I  '11  to  the  Tuscan  wars,  and  never  bed  her. 

Sbairfff/irf, 

f.  To  place  in  bed. 

She  was  publickly  contracted,  stated  as  a  bride, 

and  solemnly  bedded;  and,  after  she  was  laid, 

^9ximUian*s  ambassador  put  his  leg,  stript  naked 

to  the  knee,  between  the  espousal  sheets.  Bactm. 

f.  To  make  partaker  of  the  bed. 

There  was  a  doubt  ripped  up>  whether  Arthur 
vas  b*dded  with  his  Udy.  ^  Batom, 

A.  To  sow;  or  plant  in  earth, 

l^Y  a»e  tuxf  witl)  the  ^rass  tidf  dowijwiyrd, 
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upon  whieh  lay  some  of  your.bes^  noul4  to  iti 
your  (}uick  in,  and  lay  your  quick  uponk. 

Mortimtr, 

5.  To  lay  in  a  place  of  rest,  or  security. 

Let  coarse  bold  hands,  from  dimy  nesi, 
The  bedded  fish  in  banks  outwrest.  DwH' 

A  snake  bedded  himself  under  the  threshold 
of  a  country-house.  L'Ettrap. 

6.  To  lay  in  order  ;  to  stratify. 

And  as  the  sleeping  soldiers  in  th'  abm, 
Tour  bedd^  hairs,  like  life  in  excrements, 
Start  up,  and  sund  on  end.  Sbaktptsrt* 

To  Bed.  V.  «.  To  cohabit. 

If  he  be  marrie4,  and  beivnah.  hU  ^e,  »J 
afterwards  relapse,  he  may  possibly  fanty  tha; 
she  infected  him.  fVhau-"' 

To  Bed  a'bjile.  v,  a.  [from  Jabbl^^]  To 
wet ;  to  besprinkle.  It  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  persons,  in  ^  ?ensc .including  id* 
convenience. 

Never  so  wearv,  never  so  in  woe, 
Bedabbled  with  the  dew,  and  torn  with  bitan/ 
I  can  no  further  crawl,  no  further  go.    Sbaitf. 

To  BbDA'GGLE.  V.  a.  [from  daggle^  To 
bemire ;  to  soil  clothes,  by  letting  them 
reach  the  dirt  in  walking. 

To  Be  da's  H.  «;.(f.  [fropi  dajb."]  To  be- 
mire by  throwing  dirt;  to  bespatter j 
to  wet  with  throwing  water. 

When  thy  warlike  father,  like  a  child. 
Told  the  sad  story  of  my  father's  death, 
That  all  the  standfers-by  had  wet  theii  chcetai 
Like  trees  bedatb'd  with  rain.  Sbahff^f' 

To  Beda'ub,  v.  a.  [fn  m  daub.)  Todaub 
over  5  (b  besmear  ;  to  soil,  with  spread* 
ing  any  viscous  body  over  it. 

A  piteous  corse,  a  bloody  piteous  cOTse, 
Pale,  pale  as  ashes,  all  bedauS'd'm  blood, 
All  in  gore  blood.  Sbaisfi^rf. 

To  Bed a'zzle.  v.  a.  [from  dazzle.]  To 
make  the  sight  dim  by  too  muchlustrf. 

My  mistaken  eyes, 
That  have  been  so  bedaxzledhj  the  sun, 
That  every  thing  I  look  on  seemeth  %reta.Stii* 

Be'd  C  H  A  M  B  E  R .  H.  J.  [ffom  bed  iudchera- 
her.']  The  chamber  appropriated  to  rc?t. 
~  re  brought  to  the  king,  abiding  *?» 


They  were  brought „,         _      . 

\n  hU  bedchamber,  Hif'*^ 

He  was  now  one  of  the  bedcbamber  to  ws 
prince.  Ocredts. 

Be^oclothes.».  J.  [from ^^ and ^/-5/^^' 
It  has  no  jingu/ar.']  Coverlets  sprtad 
over  a  bed. 

For  he  will  be  swine  drunk  i  and  in  his  *W? 
he  does  little  harm,  save  to  his  beJcIotkt  abc'Ji 
him,  •  Shaisf*vf> 

B E'D D E R .      In.  J.  [from  M.]  The  nc 
Bed  e'ttbr.  J  ther-stone  of  an  oil-miU. 
Be'dding.  «.  J.  [from  hed.']   The  mate- 
rials of  a  bed ;  a  bed.  . 
There  be  no  inns  where  meet  bed£ff  »«/'* 
had;  to  that  his  aiantie  serves  him  thea ^<^ ' 
bed.                                    .                  S(ff«*'' 
First,  with  assiduous  care  from  winter  kecfs 
Well  fother'd  in  the  stalls,  thy  tender  sheep; 
Then  spread  with  straw  the  bedding  of  thy  nlit 
XVith  fern  beneath,  to  l\end  die  bitter  coU. 

Arcite  returned,  and,  as  ip  honour  tied, 
His  foe  with  bfddimg  vnd  wiA  food  »»FP^lf\ 

7i  Bede'ck.  v.  a.  [from^ci.]  Todecki 
to  adorn  ;  to  gprace. 
Jttou  9faam*^  thf  sha^thy  tovfiti^T^ 
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And  atett  none  in  that  true  use  indeed. 
Which  should  heded  thy  shape,  thy  love,  th^  wit. 
Sbahj>tart, 
Female  it  seems. 
That  so  htieek^dt  ornate,  and  gay, 
Comes  this  way.  Miltof* 

With  ornamental  drops  bedecked  I  stood. 
And  writ  my  victory  with  my  enemy's  blood. 

North, 
Now  Ceres,  in  her  prime. 
Smiles  fertile,  and  with  ruddiest  freight  ledeckt. 

^bilipu 
Be'dehouse,  If./,  [from  be&e,  Sax.  a 
'  prayer,  and  bQute\  A  hospital  or  alms- 
house, where  the  poor  people  prayed  for 
their  founders  and  benefactors. 
Bede'tter.    SeeBEuDER. 
f(9  Bede'w.  nj.a.  [from  de:n)^  To  moisten 
gently,  as  with  the  fall  of  dew. 
Bedew  her  pasture's  grass  with  English  blood. 

Let  all  the  tears  that  should  bednv  my  herse. 

Be  drops  of  balm  to  sanctify  thy  head,    ^baksp. 

The  countess  received  a  letter  from  him^ 

trhereunto  all  the  while  she  was  writing  her  an- 

S^er,  she  btdrwed  the  paper  with  her  tears. 

Wotton, 
What  dender  youth,  W^rttrVwithllquid  odours, 
Courts  thee  on  roses,  in  some  pleasant  cave  ? 

Milton, 
Balm,  from  a  silver  box  distilled  around, 
ShaU  all  bfdtw  the  roots,  and  scent  the  sacred 
ground.  Dryden, 

He  said :  and  falling  tears  bis  face  b§dew. 

Dryden, 

Be'dpellow.  »./.  [from  bed  And  fil/o<w.] 
One  that  lies  in  the  same  bed. 
He  loves  your  people, 
Bot  tic  him  not  to  be  their  bedfeUviv,     Sbakjfi.  ^ 
Misery  acquaints  a  man  with  stranee  btdfet' 
Invt.  Sbakspeart, 

^Tiy  doth  the  croxvn  lie  there  upon  his  pillow, 
Being  so  troublesome  a  bedfelloxv  f   Sbakspearf, 
A  man  would  a$  soon  choose  him  for  his  bed- 
feiiew  as  his  playfellow.  VEttran^e, 

What  charming  bedfelUnvsy  and  ctimpanions  tor 
Ufc,  men  choo«e  out  of  such  women  \  Addison, 
7e  Bedi'ght.  t.  a^  [from  digbt.']  To 
adorn;  to  dress;  to  set  on:  an  old 
word,  now  only  used  in  humorous 
writing. 

A  maiden  fine  bedigbt  he  hapt  to  love ; 
The  maiden  fine  bedigbt  his  love  retains,  , 

And  for  the  village  he  forsakes  the  pbins.  Gay, 
^0  Beixj'm.  v.  a,  [from  i/iw.]  To  make 
dim ;  to  obscure ;  to  cloud ;  to  darken. 

I  have  btdimm^d 
The  noontide  sun,  call*d  forth  the  mutinous 

winds. 
And  'tHixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azure  vaxilt 
Set  roaring  war.  Shaltteare, 

To  Bedi'zen.  v.  a,  [from  dizin,\  To 

dress  out :  a  low  word. 
BEDLAM,  n.j,  [corrupted  from  Beth' 
Ubenif  the  name  of  a  religious  house  in 
London,  converted  afterward   intq  a 
hospital  for  the  mad  and  lunatick.] 
I.  A  madhouse ;  a  place  appointed  for  the 

cure  of  lunacy, 
a-  A  madman :  a  lunatick ;  an  inhabitant 
Pf  Bedlam. 

Let 's  follow  the  old  earl,  and  get  the  bedlam 
To  leaci  him  where  he  would :  hij  roguish  mad- 
ness 
Aflowt  uafU  to  any  tbiaf.  Sbak^ptare, 
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Be'di.am.  adJ.[fvomtht  noun.]  Belong- 
ing to  a  madhouse  ;  fit  for  a  madhouse, . 

The  country  gives  me  proof  and  precedent 
Of  hedlam  be^giirs,  who  with  roaring  voices  ' 
Strike  in  their  niimb'd  and  mortify  d  bare  arms 
Pins,  wooden  pricks.  Sbatspean, 

Be'dl  AMITE. ;?.  J.  [from  bedlam.^  An  in- 
habitant of  Bedlam  ;  a  madman. 
If  wild  ambition  in  thy  bosom  reign, 
Alas !  thou  boast'st  thy  sober  sense  in  vain: ' 
In  these  yaot  bedlamites  thyself  survey, 
'X'hyself  less  innocently  mjid  than  they  .i'xIci'erA/i^ 

Be'dm  A  KER.  n.  J.  [JTom  bed  and  maJke,'} 
A  person  in  the  universities, whose  ofHct 
it  is  to  make  the  beds,  and  clean  the 
chambers. 

I  was  deeply  in  love  with  my  bedmaktr,  upon 

which  I  was.  rusticated  for  ever.  Spectator, 

Be'dmate   n,  J,  £from  bed  and  mate,']  fL 

bedfellow ;   one  that  partakes  of  the 

same  bed. 

Had  T  so  good  occasion  to  lie  long 
As  you,  prince  Paris,  nought  but  heavenly  bu^ 

ness 
Should  rob  my^btdmateaS  my  company.  Sb^dh* 
Be'dmoulding.  n  ».  J.  [from  bed 

Bt^DDiNG  MOVLDiNG.J  and  mou/d,']  A 
term  used  by  workmen,  tocignify  those 
members  in  the  cornice, which  are  place4 
below  the  coronet.  Builder' j  JOictf, 

Be'dpost.  ft,j,  [from  bed  and/oj/.]  The 
post  at  tlie  corner  of  the  bed,  which  sup- 
ports the  canopy. 

I  came  the  next  oay  prepared, a<ld  placed  her 
in  a  clear  light,  her  head  leaning  to 'a  hedpotk^ 
another  stanung  behind,  holding  it  steady. 

IVifemans  Surgory, 
Be'dpresser.  iz.  J.  [from  bed  and/n-jj.] 
A  heavy  lazy  fellow. 

This  sanguine  coward,  this  bedpresur^  this 
horseback  breaker,  this  huge  hill  of  flesh,  8bak. 
To  Bedra'gcle.  v.  a.  [from  be  and 
draggle.']  To  soil  the  clothes,  by  suffer- 
ing them,  in  walking,  to  reach  the  dirt. 

roor  Pstty  JBlount,  no  more  be  teen 
Sedragglid  in  my  sralks  so  green.  S'utift, 

%  Bkdre'nch.  ^.  a.  [from  ^^and  drench.] 
To  drench  ;  to  soak  \  to  saturate  with 
moisture. 

Far  off  from  the  mind  of  Bolioglroke 
It  iSi  such  crimson  tempest  should  bedremb 
The  fresh  green  lap  of  fair  kin^;  Richard's  land. 

Hbaktpeare, 

Be'drid.  tf^',  [from  bedznd  ride,]  Con- 
fined to  the  bed  by  age  or  sickness. 

Norway,  uncle  of  yovmg  Fontinbras, 
Who,  impotent  and  bedrid^  scarcely  hears 
Of  this  \i\%  nephew's  ourpose.  Sbakspeafe. . 

Lies,  he  not  bedrid  T  and  again  does  nothing. 
But  what  he  did  being  childiidi  f       Sbakspeare, 

'Now,  as  a  myriad 
Of  ants  durst  th'  emperor's  lov'd  snake  invade ; 
The  Crawling  gaUeys*  seagulls,  finnv  chips. 
Might  brave  our  pinnaces,  our  bedrid  sliips. 

Dohite, 

Hanging  old  men,  who  l^ere  bedrid^  Because 

they  vtovild  no:  discover  where  their  money  was. 

Clarendciu 

.    Tn&rm  persons,  when  they  come  to  be  so  weak 

as  to  be  fixed  to  their  beds,  hold  out  many  years ; 

some  have  lain  bedjrid  twemy  years.  Itay, 

Be^DRiTE.  n.  J.  [from  bed  and  rite>}  Tbf 

privilege  of  the  maniagc  bed- 
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Whose  Tovs  are,  that  no  Udrite  shall  be  paid 

TiU  Hymen's  torch  be  lighted.         Sbahpeare, 

y^  Pedro'p.  V*  a.  [from  be  and  drop  J] 

To  besprinkle  ;  to  mark  with  spots  or 

drops ;  to  speckle. 

Not  so  thick  swarmM  once  th«  soU 
^edrop  d  with  Wood^  of  Gorgon.  Milton^ 

Our  plenteo<is  streams  a  various  race  supply; 
The  silver  eel,  in  shininc  volumes  roU'd ; 
The  yellow  carp,  in  scaks  hcdrofd  with  gold. 

Popf, 

Bt'DSTAFF.   «. /.   \bed   and    staff-']  ^  A 

•    wooden  pin  f<iick  anciently  on  the  sides 

pf  the  bedstead,  to  hold  the  clothes  from 

slipping  on  either  jJide. 

Hottess,  accommodate  \is  with  a  bedstaff'. 

Sen  Jonsonf  Every  Man  in  hit  Humour, 

pE'bsTEAU.  I?,  .r.  [from  hd^XidsUad,'] 

The  frame  on  which  the  bed  is  placed. 

Chimnies  with  scorn  rejecting  smoke ;    . 
Stools,  tables,  chairs,  and  bedsteads  broke.  Stvift. 
B^'i'STK  AW.  w.  J.  [from  hed  and  j/r/jw.] 
The  straw  laid  under  a  bed  to  make  it 
•oft. 

Fleas  breed  principally  of  straw  or  mats,where 
ihert  hath  been  a  little  moisture;  or  the  chamber 
or  bedstraxv  kept  close,  and  not  aired.  Bacon, 
BtDswE'RVEK..  n,  J*  [from  If^d  alid 
^wtnw,\  One  that  is  false  to  the  bed ; 
one  that  ranges  or  swerves  from  one  bed 
to  another. 

She's  a  bedsiterver^  even  as  bad  as  those 
That  vulgars  pve  the  boldest  titles  to.   Shahp, 
Bb^DTiME.  12.  J.  [from  bed  and  time.l  The 
hour  of  rest ;  sleeping  time. 

What  masks,  what  dances  shall  we  have, 
To  wear  away  tl:is  long  age  of  three  hours, 
Between  our  after-supper  and  bedtime  f  Sbait, 
ASier  eveping   repasts,   till  bedtime,    their 
thoughts  will  be  best  taken  up  in  the  easy 
grounds  of  religion.  Milton, 

The  scouring  drunkard,  if  he  does  not  light 
Beft>re  his  bedtime,  takes  no  rest  that  night. 

Dryden* 

To  Bedu'ng.  v»  a,  [from  be  and  dung.'] 

To  cover  or  manvrc  with  dung. 
To  Bedu'st^  t'.  a.  [from  be  and  dusul  To 

sprinkle  with  dust. 
Be'dward.  adv,  [from  bed  and  tivardi] 

Toward  bed. 

In  heart       . 

As  merry  as  when  our  niipiial  day  was  doqe, 

And  tapers  burnt  to  bedivard.  ShaAsfi^arr, 

To  Bedw  a'k  f,  *y.  a,  [from  be  and  d^varf.] 

To  make  little  ;  to  hinder  in  growth  ; 

to  stunt. 

T  is  slirinking,  not  dose  weaving,  that  hath 
thus 

In  mind  and  body  both  bedwarfed  us.       Donne. 

Bk'dwork.  «.  j.  [from  bed  and  iwork,'] 
Work  done  in  bed ;  work  performed 
without  toil  of  the  hands. 

The  still  and  mental  parts, 
That  do  contrive  how  many  hands  shall  strike 
When  fulness  calls  them  on,  and  know,  by 

measure 
Of  their  observant  toil,  the  enemy's  weight ; 
\Vhy,this  hath  not  a  finger's  dignity ; 
They  call  this  btdtvori,  mappVy,  closet  war. 

SJbakspeare^ 

PBE;  «.  /.  [bco,  Saxon.] 
y.  Tbe  animal  that  piakes  honey,  remark- 
ably for  it§  industry  and  art. 
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So  work  the  honey  hea ; 
Creatures  that,  by  a  ruling  nature,  teach 
The  art  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom.   Shaks^ 

From  the  Aioorish  camp 
There  ha^  been  hcaid  a  disfanthuAiming  noise. 
Like  bees  disturbed,  and  arming  in  their  hives. 

Brydetu 

A  company  of  poor  insects,  whereoif  some  are 

bersy  delighted  with  flowers,  and  their  sweetness  ; 

others  beedes,  delighted  with  other  viands.  Lodte, 

a.  An  industrious  and  careful  person.  Tois 

signification  is  only   used  in  familiar 

language. 

Bee-eater.  n.  s,  [from  bee  and  eatJ]  A 

bird  that  feeds  upon  bees. 
Bee-flower. ff.  J.  [from  bee  and^o«»r.] 
A  species  of  foolstones.  Miller. 

Bee.c  ARDEK.  n,  J.  [from  bee  and  garden.} 
A  place  to  set  hives  of  bees  in. 

A  convenient  and  necessary  place  ought  to  W 
made  c(ioice  of  fgr  your  apiary,  or  bee-garden, 

Mortimer^ 

Bee-hivb.  ft.  i.  [from  bee  andifew.]  The 

case,  or  box,  in  which  bees  arc  kept. 
Bee-master.  «.j.  [from ^ and  majter»2 
One  that  keeps  beec. 
They  that  are  bee-masters,  and  have  not  car* 
'  enough  of  them,  must  not  expect  to  reap  any 
considerable  advantage  by  them.        Mortimer. 
BEECH,  n.  j.  [bece,  or  boc,  Saxon; 
Jkguj,']    A  tree  that  bears  mast. 

There  is  but  one  species  of  this  tree  at  present 
known;  except  two  varieties,  with  strq>ea  leaves. 
'  It  will  grow  to  a  considerable  stature,  though  the 
soil  be  stony  and  barren ;  as  also,  upon  the  de- 
clivities of  mountains.  The  shade  of  this  tree 
\s  very  injurious  to  plants,  but  is  believed  to  be 
very  salubrious  to  hyman  bodies.  The  tinaber  is 
pf  great  use  to  turners  and  joiners.  Tbc  mast  is 
very  good  to  fatten  swine  and  deer.  Miller, 
dUcV  was  the  forest,  thick  with  beecb  it  stood. 

Dryden, 
Nor  is  that  sprightly  wildncss  in  their  notes, 
Which,clear  and  vigQrous,warbles from  the  betcb, 

Tbomsoa, 

Be^eches, adj,  [bucene,  Sax,]  Consisting 
of  the  wood  of  the  beech;  belonging  to 
the  beech. 

With  diligence  he  *11  sttv^  us  when  we  dine. 
And  in  plain  heeshen  vessels  fill  our  wine.  Dryd^ 
BEEF.  «.  J.  {baufy  French.] 
I.  The  flesh  of  black-cattle  prepared  for 
food. 
What  say  you  to  a  pjecc  oibeef^xid  mustard  f 
Sbakspearr, 
The  fat  of  roasted  beef  falling  on  birds,  will 
baste  them.  ^-Swifi^ 

a.  An  ox,  bull,  or  cow,  considered  as  fit 
ibr  food.  In  this  sense  it  has  the  plural 
beeves;  the  singular  is  seldom  found. 

A  ix)und  of  man's  flesh 
Is  nor  so  estimable  or  profitable. 
As  flesh  of  muttons,  beeves,  or  goats.      Sbahf^^ 
Alcinous  slew  twelve  sheep,  eight  white-tootn  *d 
swine, 
Two  crook-hauijch'd  f>e'eves.  ,  dhatma^t^ 

Ther^  was  not  any  captain, but  had  credit  foe 
more  victuals'  tbfX)  we  spent  there ;  and  yet  they 
had  of  me  fifty  beeves  among  them. 

S)r  Heater  Jtalci^J^, 
On  hides  of  beeves  before  the  palace  gate. 
Sad  spoils  gf  luxury !  the  suitors  sate.        Pofie.. 
Beef.  adj.  [trom  the  substantive.]  Con* 
'   si  sting  of  the  flesh  of  black-cattle. 

If  yop  are  epploytd  in' marketing,  do  ooc  ae^ 
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^  €cpt  of  a  treat  of  ileefstake^  and  a  pot  of  ale, 

from  the  butcher.  Swift. 

B^i^f -EATER,  n.  J.    [from  beef  BXid  eat 9 

.  because  the  commons  is  beef  when  on 
waiting.  Mr.  Steevens  derives  it  thus : 
Beef -eater  maycome  from  beaufetier^  one 
who  attends  at  the  sideboard,  which 
wa»  anciently  placed  in  a  bsanfet*    The 

'  business  of  the  beef-eaters  was,  and  per- 
haps is  stilly  to  attend  the  king  at  meals.] 
A  yeoman  of  the  guard. 

Bee  f-w  1  tt  e d  .  adj.  [from  beefiaid  «u;/V.] 

.  Dull ;  stupid  ;  heavy-headed. 

JSetf^wUtedloxd,  Sbahptare. 

Be'emol.  n.  4.  This  word  I  have  found 
only  in  the  example,  an^  know  nothing 
of  the  etymology,  unless  it  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  bjmodulef  from  by  and  modu' 
iutj  a  note  ;  that  is,  a  note  out  of  the 
leeular  order. 

There  be  intervenlent  in  the  rise  of  et^hif,  in 
tones,  two  beamclsf  or  half  notes ;  so  as,  if  you 
divide  the  tones  equafiy,  the  eight  is  but  seven 
whole  and  equal  aotes.  Bacon, 

Jif.ES.  [bcon;  Saxon.]  The  participle  pre- 
terit of  TaBK. 

Enough  that  virtue  filled  the  space  between, 

Prov'd  by  the  ends  of  being  to  have  been.  Pop*. 

Beer.  n.  j.  \b'iry  Welsh.]  Liquor  made  of 

malt  and  hops.   It  is  distinguished  from 

ale,  either  by  being  ('Ider  or  smaller, 

I^Iere  *s  a  pot  of  ^ood  double  heer^  neighbour ; 
drink.  Shakxpeare. 

Try  clarifying  with  almonds  in  new  beer. 

Bacon* 

Flow,  Welsted!  flow,  like  thine  inspirer,^irfr; 

Tho*  stale,  not  ripe ;  tho*  thin,  yet  never  clear; 

'*So  sweetly  mawki;di,  and  so  smoothly  dull; 

Heady,  not  strong ;  and  foaming,  th**  not  full. 

Pope. 
Be'estings.   See  Biestincs. 

Beet.  «.  s,  \beta^  Lat]  A  plant. 

The  species  are,  1.  The  common  vhite  heet, 
Z  The  common  green  beeU  .*>.  The  common  red 
bed.    4.  The  tumcp-ro»ted  red  heet.    5.  The 

treat  red  btet,     6.  The  yellow  beet.     7.  The 
wiss  or  Chard  beet,  MUter, 

3E'ETLE.w.  J.  [byrcl,  Saxon.] 
J.  An  insect  distinguished  by  having  hard 
cases  or  sheaths,  under  which  he  folds 
his  wings.  • 
They  are  isshards,  and  he  their  beetle,  Sbah. 
The  poor  beetle  that  <^e  tread  upon, 
In  corporal  sufTrance  iinds  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies.  Shaksprare. 

Others  come  sharp  of  sight,  and  too  provident 
-  for  that  which  concerned  their  own  interest ;  but 
as  blind  aa  beetles  in  foreseeing  this  great  and 
common  danger.  KaolLus  H'utory  of  tie  Turki. 
A  grot  there  was  with  hoary  moss  o'ergrown; 
The  clasping  ivies  up  the  ruins  creep, 
And  there  the  bat  apd  dwfwsy  beetle  ^etp,  Gartb, 
The  butterflies  and  beetles  are  such  numerous 
tribes,  that  I  believe,  in  our  own  native  country- 
alone,  the  species  of  each  kind  may  aqiount.to 
goe  hundred  and  flity,  or  more.  Ray, 

4.  A  heavy  mallet,  or  wooden  hammer, 
with   which  wedges  are  driven,    and 
pavements  rammed. 
If  1  do,  fiUip  me  with  a  three  man  beetle, 

SbaAtpemre, 

When,  by  the  help  of  wedges  and  beetle*^  an 

*  V"'*S^  ^  cl^f^  o^  ^  ^^  trunk  cfi  some  weU-> 

|ffowo  u<«;  yet,  aJ^er  aU  Ui^  skill  of  ara&cers  to 
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set  forth  such  a  divine  block,  it  cannot  one  mo* 
ment  secure  itcelf  from  being  eaten  by  worais,  ' 
or  defiled  by  birds,  or  cut  iu  pieces  by  axes. 

StiUingfiefU 
ToBe^btle.v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
jut  out ;  to  hang  over. 
What  if  it  tempt  you  tow'rd  the  flood,  my 
lord ; 
'  Or  to  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cUfl^, 
That  beetle*  o*er  his  base  into  the  sea  ?  Sbaksp, 

Or  where  the  hawk 
High  in  the  beetling  cliff  his  airy  builds.  Thomson^ 
Bi^E TLEBRo'WLD.  adj.  (.froui  btsile  and 
brofM."]    Having  prominent  brows. 
Enquire  for  the  beetle^row*d  critic,  (9V. 

Swifts 

Beet LEH EVADED,  adj^  [from  beetle  and 

bead.^  Loggerheaded;  wooden-headed ; 

.  having  a  head  stupid,  like  the  head 'of  a 

wooden  beetle. 

A  whoreson,  beetlfbeadeJ,  flap-ear'd,  knave. 

Sbakjpeare, 

Be'£tlestock.  «.  J.  [from  beetle  and 

stoek.l  The  handle  of  a  beetle. 
Be'etrave.     >  A     1     ^ 

Be'etradish.J   "  ■'•  A  plant. 
Bkeves.  n,  J.  [the  plural  of  ^^.]  Black* 
cattle;  oxen. 

One  way,  a  band  select  from  forage  driret 
A  herd  ot'  beeves,  fair  oxen,  and  fair  kine. 
From  a  fat  meadow  ground.  MUtom, 

Others  make  good  the  paucity  of  their  breed 
with  the  length  and  duration  of  their  days ; 
whereof  there  want  not  examples  in  animals 
uniparous,  first,  in  bisulcous  or  cloven-hoofed, 
as  camels;  and  beeves,  whereof  there  is  above  a 
million  annually  slain  in  England.  Brown* 

Beeves,  at  his  touch,  at  once  to  jelly  turn. 
And  the  huge  boar  is  shrunk  into  an  urn.  Pope^ 
ro  Befall,  v.n.  [from  fall.   It  befell, 
.  It  bath  befallen.'] 

I.  To  happen  to :  used  generally  of  ill. 
Let  me  know 
The  worst  that  may  befall  me  in  this  cait.Sbak» 

Other  doubt  possesses  roe,  lest  harm 
Befall  thee,  severed  from  me.  Mslton, 

This  venerable  person,  who  probably  heard 
our  Saviour's  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rus^ilem,  drew  his  congregation  out  of  these  un- 
paralleled calamities,  wluch  befell  his  country- 
•     men.  ^  AeUison* 

Thb  disgrace  has  befallen  them,  not  because 
they  deserved  it,  but  because  the  people  love 
new  faces.  Addison* 

a.  To  happen  to>  as  good  or  neutral. 

Biun  asked  an  envious  man,  that  was  very  sad. 
what  harm  iiad  bffMen  unto  him,  or  what  good 
had  bftlleyi  unto  another  man  ?  Bacon, 

No  man  can  certainly  conclude  God*slove  or 
hatred  to  any  person,  from  what  befalls  him  ia 
this'World.  TillotsoH,, 

3.  To  happen  ;  to  come  to  pass. 

But  since  th'  affairs  of  men  are  still  uncertain, 
I^et  's  reaaon  with  the  worst  tiut  may  befall, 

Sbaispeare, 
I  have  reveal'd 
This  discord  which  bfell,  and  was  hi  beav*n 
Among  th'  angelick  pow'rs.  Milton, 

4.  It  is  used  sometimes  with,  to  before  the 
person  to  whom  any  thing  happens : 
this  is  rare. 

Some  great  mischief  hath  befairn 
To  that  meek  man.  Paradlte  Lost, 

^,  To  bufull  of  To  become  of ;  to  be 
the  state  of  ^onditioo  of:  a  phrase  Httib 
usedr 
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Do  me  the  favour  to  dHate  at  full 
Vhat  hath  btJaWm  ^them,  and  thee,  till  now. 
Sbahpeare, 

fVBEFi^.  -u.  «.  [from  be  and//.]    To 
•uit ;  to  be  suitable  to ;  to  become. 
Blind  is  his  love»  and  best  befi*  the  dark. 

Sbakspeare* 

Out  of  my  sight,  thou  serpent!— -that  name  best 

J^efU  thee,  with  hhn  leagued ;  thyself  as  false. 

raradiu  Ltott. 

I  will  bring  you  where  she  sits, 

Clad  in  splendour,  as  befits 

Her  deicy.  Milton, 

Thou,  what  bvfiis  the  new  lord  mayor. 
An  anxiously  inquisitive  to  know.         Dryden, 
T9  Bepo'ol.  v.  a,  Ihom  be  SLndfoo/.j  To 
iafatnat^ ;  to  fool ;  to  deprive  of  un- 
derstandine  ;  to  lead  into  t*rrour. 

Men  bffrtu  themselves  infinitely,  when,  by 

venting  a  few  sighs,  they  will  needs  persuade 

themselves  that  they  hav e  repented.         South,  • 

Jeroboam  thought  policy  the  best  pietv :  though 

in  nothing  more  b^oc/rd;  the  nature  of  sin  being 

not  only  to  defile,  but  to  infatuate.  Soutd, 

BEPo'BE.^rf/.  [bifopan,  Sax.] 

J.  Further  onward  id  place. 

Tl^eir  commbn  practice  was  to  look  no  further 
i^tf  them  than  the  nekt  tine ;  whence  it  will 
SoUow  that  they  can  drive  to  no  Certain  point. 

Drydem. 

a»  In  the  Aront  of ;  not  behind. 
Who  should  go 
JBffore  them,  in  a  cloud  and  pillar  of  fire. 
By  day  a  cloud,  by  fai^ht  a  pillar  of  tire. 
To  |uide  them  in  their  journey ;  and  remov« 
Behind  them,  while  the  obdurate  king  pursues. 
V  Milton, 

J.  In  the  presence  of:  noting  authority  or 
conquest. 

Great  queen  of  gathering  clouds. 
See  we  fall  before  tnee ! 

Prostrate  we  adok-e  thee !  •  '  DrydeH, 

The  Alps  and  Pyreneans  sink  before  him. 

Addison, 

4.  In  the  presence  of:  noting  respect. 
We  see  that  blushing,  and  casting  down  of  the 
eyes,  both  are  more  when  we  come  before  many. 

Bacon, 

They  represent  our  poet  betwixt  a  farmer 

and  a  courtier,  when  he  drest  himself  in  his  bast 

habit,  to  appeaf  ^^rv  his  patron.  Vryden, 

y  In  sight  of. 

Before  the  eyes  of  both  pur  armies  here, 
JLet  us  not  wrangle.  SbaJttfeare, 

6.  Under  the  cognizance  of:  noting  juris- 
.  fiction. 

If  a  suit  be  begun  before  an  archdeacon,  the 
ordinary  may  license  the  suit  to  an  higher  court. 

Ayljfe, 

7.  In  the  power  of:  noting  the  right  of 
choice. 

The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  chuscj 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 

Milton. 

Give  us  this  evening;  thou  hast  morn  and  night, 
And  all  the  year,  before  thee  for  delight.  Dryd, 

He  hath  put4is  in  the  hands  of  our  own  coun- 
sel Life  and  death,  prosperity  and  destruction, 
are  before  us.  .    Tillotson^ 

|.  By  the  impulse  of  sompthing  behind. 
Hef  part,  poor  soul !  seeming  as  burdened 
With  lesser  weight,  but  not  with  lesser  woe. 
Was  carried  with  more  speed  before  the  wind. 

Sbaksfieare^ 
Hurried  by  fate,  he  cries,  and  borne  b^ore 
Afutimiswind,we  leave  the  faithful  8hor$.2>ry^ 

•|,  Preceding  in  time« 
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'Particularadvintagesithasbdbreallthe  booli 
which  have  appeared  b^e  it  in  this  kind.  Dryd^ 
xo.  In  preference  to. 

We  should  not  presume  to  determine  which 

should  be  the  fittest,  till  we  see  he  hath  chosen 

some  one,  which  one  we  may  then  boldly  say  ta 

be  the  fittest)^  becau&e  he  hath  taken  it  before  the 

rest.  Hooker^ 

We  think  poverty  to  be  infinitely  desirable 

before  thfc  torments  of  covetoosness.       Taylor, 

II.  Prior  to  ;  nearer  to  any  thing  ;  as,  the 

eldest  son  is  before  the  younger  in  sue* 

cession. 

XI.  Superiour  to  ;  as,  he  is  before  his  com.* 

petitors  both  in  right  and  power. 
BbPo^KE.  A^/•z;. 

X.  Sooner  than  ;  earlier  in  time. 
Heav'nly  bom, 
B^ore  the  hiUs  appear'd,  or  fountain  flow*d, 
V    Tnou  with  eternal  w  isdom  didst  converse.  JUnUU!. 
Before  two  months  their  orb  with  light  adom« 
If  heav'n  allow  me  life,  1  will  return.     Drydtn^ 
%,  In  time  past. 

Such  a  plenteous  crop  they  bore 
Of  purest  and  well  winnow  d  grain. 
As  Britain  never  knew  before.         Dryden'. 

3.  In  some  time  lately  past. 

I  shall  resume  somewhat  which  hath  been  hem 
fore^^t  touchingthe  question  beforegoing.  HaUm 

4.  Previously  to  ;  in  order  to. 

Before  this  elaborate  treatise  can  become  of  use 
to  my  country,  two  points  are  necessary.  Swifi^ 

5.  To  this  time  ;  hitherto. 

The  peaceful  cities  of  th*  Ausonian  shore» 
*    LuU'd  in  her  ease,  and  undisturb'd  before. 
Are  all  on  fire.  JDrydcti^ 

6.  Already.  ^ 

You  tell  me,  mother,  what  I  knew  b^ore^ 
The  Phrygian  fleet  is  landed  on  the  shore.  Z>ryfl 

7.  Further  onward  in  place. 

Thou  'rt  so  far  before. 
The  swiftest  wing  of  recompence  is  slow 
To  overtake  thee.  SbeJspemr^^ 

Befo^rehanp.  oilv.   [from  before  and 

barni,} 
I,  In  a  state  of  anticipation,  or  prcoc* 
cupation  :  sometimes  with  the  particle 
with. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  I  am  beforebiad 

In  that  already  tvitb  your  command.  HutSir^s^ 

Your  soul  has  httnlbeforebandtBitb  your  body. 

And  drunk  so  deep  a  draught  of  promu'd  bliss. 

She  slumbers  o'er  the  cup.  Drydkis^ 

I  have  not  rftomfior  many  reflections;  the  last 

cited  author  has  been  beforehand  with  me,  in  its 

proper  moral.  «.  Addssm^ 

at  Previously ;  by  way  of  preparation,  or 

preliminary. 

His  profession  is  to  deliver  precepts  necessaiy 
to  eloouent  spoccli ;  yet  so,  that  they  which  ris- 
ceive  tnem,may  be  taught  A^or/'^aji/the  skill  of 
speaking.  'Hooter^ 

When  the  lawyers  brought  extravagant  bilb^ 
sir  Roger  used  to  bargain  beforehand,  to  cut  oft 
a  quarter  of  a  yard  in  anyj)art  of  the  bilL 

Jtrbirtln^e^ 

3,  Antecedently ;  aforetime. 

It  would  be  resisted  by  such  ts  had  beforebam4 
resisted  the  general  proofs  of  the  gospeL 

Aiitfwsry^ 

4.  In  a  state  of  accumulation,  or  so  f.% 
that  more  has  been  received  than  cx^ 
pended. 

Stranger's  house  u  at  thb  time  rich,  and  much 
be^reband;  for  it  hsU^  Ud  Vf  revc»ut  these 
«irty-9«vcB  years.  " — 
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g^  At  first ;  before  any  thing  is  done. 

What  1$  a  man's  contending  with  insuperable 
di&culti«s,  but  the  rolling^  Sbvphys'a  stone  up 
the  hiU,  which  is  soon  befereband  to  return  upon 
him  again  ^  LE*trange» 

^efo'kltime.   ad'v.   [from  b^ore  and 
timeJl    Formerly;  of  old  time. 

Brfrrgtime  in  Israel,  when  a  man  went  to  en« 
quire  of  God,  diua  he  spake.  1  Samuel. 

Wo  BtFo'K'i  UN  t.  V,  n,  [from  be  and  for* 
tunc.']  To  happen  to ;  to  betide. 
I  give  consent  to  go  along  with  you ; 
Recking  as  little  what  bctidctii  me. 
As  muoi  1  wish  all  good  heforiune  you.  Shah^. 
To  Befo'ul.  v.  a.  Lfroni  be  and/o»/.]  To 

make  foul ;  to  soil ;  to  dirt. 
*foB^F)k\'E.SD,v*a.  [from  be  And  frierul.] 
1  o  favour ;  to  be  kind  to ;  to  coun- 
tenance ;   to  show  friendship  to }  to 
benefit. 

If  it  will  please  Cxsar 
To  be  so  good  to  Caesar,  as  to  hear  me, 
1  shall  beseech  him  to  ^friend  himself.     Sbais, 
'Hawy  if  your  plou  be  ripe,  you  are  befriended 
'^th  opportuiuty.  J}enbam^ 

.See  them  embarked, 
.^nd  tftll  me  if  the  winds  and  seas  ^friendxhtm, 

Addlioa, 
Be  thou  the  first  true  merit  to  hefriendi 
Sis  prB|ae  is  lost,  who  stays  till  all  commend. 

P<ipe. 
Brother-servants  must  befriend  one  another. 

Sirifl, 
9*49  B E F R  I'K  &£.  «. a.  [from  be  and/riu^c. ] 
To  decorate*  as  with  fringes. 

When  I  flatter,  let  my  dirt^  leaves 
Clothe  spice,  line  trunks,  or,  flutt'ring  in  a  row, 
Befrmgt  the  rails  of  Bedlam  and  Soho.     Pttfe. 
^0  B£G.  v.  n.  Ibergeren^  Germ.]  To  live 
upon  alms ;  to  live  by  asking  relief  of 
others. 
I  cannot  dig  ;  to  ^  I  am  ashamed.        Itube. 
JoBec;   v.  a. 
^  To  ask ;  to  seek  by  petition. 

|ie  went  to  Pilate,  and  begged  the  body. 

JMattbrw, 
See  how  they  ii^  an  alms  of  flattery.  Toumg. 

^  To  take  any  thing  for  granted*  without 
evidence  or  proofi 

We  have  not  begged  any  principles  or  siipoo- 
ntions,  for  the  proof  of  this ;  biit  taking  that 
common  ground,  which  both  Moses  and  all  an- 
tiquity present.  Burnet, 

Jo  Bkge't.  v.  a.  I  begoU  or  begat;  I  hare 
begotten^  or  begot,  [be^ercan,  Saxon, 
to  obtain.    Sec  To  GfcT.] 
^,  To  generate;  to  procreate ;  to  become 
the  father  of,  as  children. 

But  first  come  the  hours,  which  we  beget 
In  Jove's  sweet  paradise,  of  day  and  ni^nt. 
Which  do  the  seasons  at  ((le  year  9^\.  Spenser. 

I  talk  of  dreams. 
Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
£egot  of  nothing  but  vaiu  phantasy.  Sbahpeare. 

Who  hath  begotten  me  these,  seeing  I  have  lost 
jnychildien,  and  am  desolate  ?  Jsuiab^ 

nr  was  he  the  noble  Claudlan  race  begat,  Dryd. 

Love  is  hegot  by  fenc^',  bred 
By  ignorance,  by  expectation  fed.      Granville^ 
%.  To  produce,  as  effects. 

If  to  have  done  the  thing  you  gave  in  charge, 
Beget  your  happiness  be  happy  then  ^ 
^^or  it  i^  4o^^'  ^bttttfeart, 

'  My  whole  intcntioD  was  to  beget^  in  the  mu^ds 
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of  men,  magnificent  sentiments  of  God  and  H* 
works.  *  Cbejntm 

3-  To  produce,  as  accidents. 

Is  it  a  time  fbr  story,  when  each  minute 

Begets  a  thousand  dangers  I  JDenbmatt 

4.  It  is  sometimes  u&ed  with  en,  or  upcm^ 

before  the  mother. 

Batttupm 
His  mother  Martha  py hisftthev  John.5/«(f«ftov 
Beg&^tter.  ft.  J.  [from  beget.]  He  that^ 
procreates,  or  begets ;  the  father. 

For  what  their  prowess  gain*d,  the  law  dedam 
Is  to  themselves  alone,  and  to  their  heirs :  . . 
No  share  of  that  goes  back  to  the  begetter; 
But  if  the  son  f4ghu  well,  and  plunders  bettei^- 

Dryden^ 
Men  continue  the  race  of  mankind,  comroonlf 
without  the  intention,  and  often  agaiilst  the  cob<« 
«ent  and  will,  of  the  begetUr^       ^  I^ocbc 

Be^ggar.  n.  J.  [tom  bfg.  It  is  more 
propferly  written  be^er ;  but  the  com- 
mon orthography  is  retained,  because 
the  derivatives  all  preserve  the  «.] 
I.  One  who  lives  upon  alms ;  one  who  his 
nothing  but  what  is  given  him. 

He  rsiseth  up  the  poor  out  of  the  dust,  and 
liiteth  up  the  beggar  from  the  dunghill,  to  sec 
them  among  princes.  1  Samud, 

We  see  the  ^hole  equipage  of  a  btgrar  99 
drawn  by  Homer,  as  even  to  retain  a  noMeaesi 
and  dignity.  Brmmtm 

%.  One  who  supplicates  for  any  thing;  z 
petitioner :  for  which,  beggar  is  a  harsh 
and  contemptuous  term. 

What  subjects  will  precarious  kings  regard  f 
A  beggar  speaks  too  softly  to  be  heard.  Drydeum 
3.  One  who  assumes  what  he  does  not 
prove. 

These  shameful  beggare  of  principles,  wh© 
give  this  precarious  account  of  the  original  of 
thinKS*  assume  to  themselves  to  be  men  onreasoa. 

To  B^'ggar.  'D.a*  [from  the  noun.] 
X.  To  reduce  to  beggary ;  to  impoverish. 
Whose  heavy  hand  hath  bowVl  you  to  the 
grave, 
And  beggared  yours  for  ever.  Sbahpearu 

They  shall  spoil  the  clothiers  wool,  and  be^ 
gar  the  present  spinners.  Craunl. 

llie  miser 
With  heav'n,  for  tipro-pence,  cheaply  wipes  \at 

score. 
Lifts  up  his  eyes,  aad  hastes  to  beggar  more. 

Oay» 

%.  To  deprive. 

Necessity,  of  matter  beggared^ 
Will  nothing  stick  our  persons  to  arraign 
In  ear  and  ear.  SbaJkjfeam, 

3.  To  exhaust. 

For  her  person, 
It  beggar  d  all  description ;  she  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion,  cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue, 
O'er-picturing  Venus.  Sbahf§art»  , 

Be'gga  KLIN  ESS.  If.  J.  [from  k'ggar/j,} 
The  state  of  being  beggarly;  meanness | 
poverty, 
BE^CGARiiY.  adj^  [from  heggar.']  Mean  ; 
poor ;  indigent ;  in  the  condition  of  a 
bepgar:  used  both  of  persons  and  things. 

I  ever  will,  though  he  do  shake  me  oH* 

To  beggarly  divorcement,  love  him  dearly.  ^^1^ 

A  beggarly  aocount  of  empty  boxes.    Sbakt^ 

Who,  that  behold  such  a  bankrupt  pt^i^ly 

fallow  as  Cromwell  entering  the  parliament 

(jouse,  with  a  thread-bares  to^a  doak,  aai 
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peajy  hat,  could  have  suspected  that  he  should, 

^by  the  murder  of  one  king  and  the  banishment 

-  of  another,  ascend  the  throne  ?  South, 

Ihe  next  town  has  the  reputation  of  being 

extrjjmely  poor  and  Uggarly,  Addhol 

'  .  ^o'usodcs,  by  extreme  parsimony,  saved 
.  thirty-four  pounds  out  of  a  beggarly  fellowship. 

BE'GGARLY.^^T..[fromAr^tfrOMeS 
^         despicably  ;  indigently. 

.  T??c*l*°?p«*W»n«lf>hadi  he  revealed,  that 
It  IS  his  delight  to  dxvcU  beggarly  T  and  that  he 
taketh  no  pleasure  to  be  worshipped,  saving  only 
inpoorcotuges?  jf^^J^ 

Be'ggary.  n,  J.   [from  %^flr.]    Indi- 
gence;  poverty  in  the  utmost  degree. 

On  he  bronc:ht  me  into  so  bare  a  house,  that 
ft  was  the  picture  of  miserable  happiness  Jind 
Xich  beggary  .  gj 

While  I  am  a  beggar,  I  wiU  rail, 
And  say  there  is  no  sin  but  to  be  rich  : 
And  being  rich,  my  virtue  then  shall  he. 
To  say  there  is  no  vice  but  beggary.  Shahpeare, 
^  e  must  becmne  not  only  poor  for  the  pre- 
lent,  but  reduced,  by  funher  mortgages,  toastate 
J^ beggary  for  endless  years  to  come.        Sit, ft, 
tfo  BLGl'N  -v.  «.  I  brgan,  or  begun;  I 
have  begun,  [begmnan,  Sax.  from  be, 
or  by,  and  jangan,  3aan,  or  lan,  to 
go-] .  ° 

I.  To  enter  upon  something  new:  applied 
'  to  persons.  > 

Begin  every  day  to  repent:   not  that  thou 

ahouldst  at  a^l  defer  it;  but  all  that  is  r  ^st  ought 

to  seem  little  to  thee,  seeing  it  is  so  in  itaelf. 

Begin  \he  next  day  with  the  same  aeal,  fear,  and 

.     humihty,  as  if  thou  hadst  never  begun  before. 

^  Taylor, 

a.  To  commence  any  action  or  state  ;  to 
do  the  first  act,  or  first  part  of  an  act ; 
to  make  the  first  step  from  not  doine  to 
doing.  ** 

.  They  began  at  the  ancient  men  which  were 
before  the  house.  SzeJtiel 

Bvi>eacewcwUl%,Vi  '      Sbahpeari 

1  U  smg  of  heroes  and  of  kings : 
Befin.my  mMit\  Co-voley, 

Of  these  no  more  you  hear  him  speak ; 
He  now  begim  upon  the  Greek : 
These,  rang*d  and  showed,  shall  in  dieir  turns 
Remain  obscure  at  in  their  urns.  Prior 

'  w  Ti'r''?  ^'^!^  ^«  ^^^  go<ls,  his  hand 
Was  hb  rafto  the  powers  of  high  command. 

Rapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  begun!^^ 
A  Virgin  shall  conceive^  PoSe, 

3.  To  enter  upon  existence ;  as,  the  world 
began;  the  practice  ^^/j«. 

lam  as  free  as  Nature  first  made  man, 
£re  the  base  laws  of  servitude  began^ 
When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran.  Dryel. 
4-  To  have  its  original. 

And  thus  the  hard  and  stubborn  race  of  man 
l-rom  animated  rock  and  flint  began,  Blachnore, 

Yxom  Nrnirod  6rst  the  savage  chace  be^an ; 
A  mighty  hunter,  and  his  game  was  man.  Pope, 

5.  To  take  rise  ;  to  commence. 

Judgment  must  begin  at  the  house  of  God. 

The  song  begun  from  Jove.  Bryden, 

A«       ,  AWbegan^ 

AH  ends,  in  lovoof  Godandlovcof  man.  Pope. 

6.  To  come  into  act. 

Ncjv  and  then  a  sigh  he  stole. 
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X.  To  do  the  first  act  of  any  thing;  t<% 
pass  from  not  doing  to  doin^,  by  the 

Ye  nymphs  of  Solyma,  begin  the  song.  Pope. 

yheyhavebeenawaked.bytheseawfJlscQ^s, 

to  begin  rehgion;  and  afterwards,  their  virtue 

a.  To  trace  from  any  thmg,  as  the  first 
groimd. 

The  apostle  Wir/ our  knowledge  in  the  crea- 
tures, which  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  God. 

3.  To  begin  rMttb.  To  enter  upon  ;  to  fall 
to  work  upon. 

h.^  ^^'':?"  ^'"<^*»  'eq""-cs  somuch  time  to  learn, 
had  need  be  early  A^r^^wi/^.    G^,  of  Tongue, 

1.  He  that  gives  the  first  cause,  or  original, 
to  .-my  thinp.  •  ** 

Thus  heapmg  crime  on  crune,  and  grief  on 

To  loss  of  love  adjoinJne  loss  pf  friend, 

1  meant  to  purge  both  with  a  third  mischief, 
Aiid,  in  my  woe'sj5«aV,«.r,  it  to  end.     Spen.ek 

Ti^iL  fi,^"^  ^'"^"""^  ^^"°^'  ^^^  "«<»er  the 
apostles  themselves,  Hooirr 

2.  An  unexperienced  attempter;  one  iit 

P  n"^-"^^u  l^  '.  ^  P""^  practitioner. 
Palladius.  behaving  himself  nothing  like  a  be^ 
gtnner,  brought  die  honour  to  the  Iblrianside. 

;«fT!l*^.*'**  ^^  %/»«w,  an  easy  and  familar 
InJ^ll*^'''"  *i  ^"'^f^'y  augmentation  of  all  vir- 
tue and  knowledge  m  such  as  are  entered  before. 

I  have  taken  a  list  of  several  hundred  <vo/ds* 

hLnJr'll^^'u''^^?.^'^  V'^'^*  ^Wch  not  one 
hearer  could  possibly  un&rstand.  Swfi. 

^''^''''V''^  »-^.  [from  begin.-] 
*•  T]l?  "™t  original  or  cause. 

ul3K!'7*''''*'tP*f*  '^«  V*^^ 'notion, 
whether  from  the  head  or  tffe  heit,  the  body 

moves  and  acts  by  a  consent  of  all  ita  parts. 

*•  TJ^u*^"/^'"?"*^^  *"^o  act,  or  beine. 

the  emhf  ^'""^•^  ^"^  "^^^^  ^*  ^*^^^"*  "'J^ 

3.  The  state  in  which  any  thing  first  ir"* 

sW       ""*'''  ^^^  "  ^^^^  ^  ^"^ 

We  may  our  end  by  ourireWirf  know.D«rA^. 

terials""        "'**  ^^  ^''^^  grounds,  or  ma- 

M^^lS?  "?!"^«V "»*"'•**  handmaid,  art, 

TK^  l^'yi*""«*  ^'^"^  small  W^^i^Jgro;: 
Thtl^ul'  ^'!f;^  '^PP"^g  didTmparl^ 
Their  tail  the  rudder,  and  their  head  the  prow. 

no7k  w'jte'l*^^  is  passive;  and  whefh^?"; 
Sf  kno^ictt  ^  '*"" •  ^f^^'^^'^'^S'.  and  materials 
otknowledge,  is  not  ,9  its  own  power.     Lo^e. 

5.  T[je  first  part  of  any  thing. 

1  iie  causes  and  designs  of  an  action  ar*^  tk* 
*^-«y;  the  .«^,  ?.{  these  ca«^'3'^t 
diftcultiej  that  arc  met  with  ia  the  execntbnof 

hnj  and  rewluuon  of  th«e  diftculties,  axe  th. 

Broome^ 


W  f.^«.  Ifrom  i/«d  jp>4 
t.  To  bind  with  a  girdle. 
».  To  surround  ;  tq  encircle ;  to  cncom- 
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BfgirJ  th'  Almightythrant, 
JBfseedui^i  or  besieging.  MIU9: 

Or  should  she,  confident 
At  tttting  qneen  idorn'd  on  beauty's  throne, 
Deicend,  with  all  her  winning  charms  bcnrt^ 
T*  enanx>ur.  Milton, 

At  home  surrounded  bra  servile  crowd. 
Prompt  to  abuse,  and  in  aetraction  loud : 
Abroad  heprt  with  men,  and  swords,  and  spears ; 
His  very  state  acknowledging  his  fears.    Frwr, 
3.  To  shut  in  with  a  siege ;  to  beleaguer ; 
to  block  mp 

It  Was  so  doeely  ^^rV/before  the  king's  march 
into  the  west,  that  the  council  humbly  desired  his 
majesty,  that  he  would  relieve  it.  Clarcndoit. 
To  Begi'rt.  v.  a.  [Thisis,  I  think,  only 
a  corruption  of  begird;  perhaps  by  the 
printer.  J  To  begird.    Sec  B  E  c  i  r  d  . 

And,  Lentulus,  begirt  you  Pompey*s  house. 
To  seize  his  sons  ahve ;  tor  they  are  they 
Must  make  our  peace  with  him.      Ben  Jomton. 
BE'GLBRBBO.  n,  j.    [TurkishJ    The 
chief  govemour  of  a  province  among 
the  Turks. 
To  Bbgna'w.  v.  a.  [from  be  and^wiw.] 
To  bite;  to  eat  away ;  to  corrode  \  to 
Dibble. 

His  horse  is  stark  spoiled  with  the  staggers, 

hkgnmxvn  with  the  bots,  wald-  ia  the  back,  and 

Aoulder-ahotten.  Sbakspeare* 

The  worm  of  conscience  sdll  hepunu  thysouL 

Shahpearit  Ricbardxix, 

Bego^ne.  interject,  [only  a  coalition  of 

the  words  be  goneJ]   Go  away  i  hence  $ 

haste  away. 

Btguul  the  goddess  cries  with  stem  disdain, 

Btgune  /  nor  dare  the  haUow'd  stream  to  suin. 

She  fled,  fior  ever  banish'd  from  the  xxvSs^Adiii, 

Hego't.         >    The  participle  passive  of 

Bsco'TTQN.)    beget. 

Remember  that  thou  wast  ^vjof  of  them. 

Ecclus, 
Tlie  first  he  met,  Antiphates  the  brave. 
But  base  begotten  on  a  Hieban  slave.    ^  X>ryden, 
70Beg&E^ase.  'v,  a,  [from  be 2^A grease,'\ 
To  soil  or  daub  with  unctuous  or  fat 
matter. 
To  Bbgri'mb.  IK  a.  [from  be  and  grime. 
See  Grime  and  Grim.]   To  soil  with 
dirt  deep  impressed  ;  to  soil  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  natural  hue  cannot 
easily  be  recovered. 

Her  name,  that  was  as  &esh 
Ai  Dian's  visage,  is  now  begrim*d^  and  black 
As  my  own  face.  Sbaisf^are, 

To  Becui'le.  v.  a.  [from  ^and  gutle,^ 
1.  To  impose  upon  ;  to  delude ;  to  cheat. 
This!  say,  lest  any  man  sbmild  beguile ytyx 
with  enticing  words.  Coltuatu, 

The  serpent  me  beguiCdy  tnd  I  did  eat!  Milt, 
Whosoever  sees  a  man,  who  would  have  bt^ 
gmiied  and  imposed  upon  him  by  making  him 
Mievc  a  lye,  he  may  truly  say,  that  is  the  man 
who  would  have  ruixied  me.  Soutb, 

a.  To  deceive ;  to  evade. 

U  wretchedness  depriv*d  that  beneiity 
To  end  itself  by  deatik  f  T  iJ  yet  tome  comfort » 
When  misery  could  bfguile  the  tyrant's  rage, 
And  frustrate  bis  proud  will.  Sbabsp$dre, 

%,  To  deceive  pleasingly  s  to  amuse. 
Sweet,  leave  me  here  awhile ; 
My  spirits  grow  dull,  and  fiun  I  would  btguUe 
The  tedious  day  with  deep.  Sbaitpeare^ 

With  these  sometimessfaedothher  time  A^iiir  ; 
Thets  do  by  fits  hef  phantasy  possess.    D^iiuef, 
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Pecu'i*.  The  participle  passive  of  ^.<»Mfc 

Bot  thou,  bright  mommg  star,  thou  rising'sun. 

Which  in  these  latter  times  hast  brought  to  light 

Those  mysteries,  tliat  since  the  world  bf^un  ' 

Lay  hid  in  darkness  and  eternal  night.   JJavies* 

Beha'lp.  j*.  s.  [This  word  Skitmer  de- 
rives from  balff  and  interprets  it,  for 
my  half;  as,  for  mj  part.  It  seems  to 
me  rather  corrupted  ivoxsiibekoof  profit ; 
the  pronunciation  degenerating  easily 
tojbebafe :  which,  in  imitation  of  olher 
words  so  sounded,  was  written,  by  those 
who  knew  not  the  etymologyt  behalf] 

I.  Favour ;  cause  favoured:  we  say  in  bc» 
half,  hui  for  the  sake. 

He  was  in  confidence  with  thoie  who  designed 
the  destruction  of  Strafibrd ;  against  whom  he  had 
contracted  some  prejudice,  in  the  b<balf  of  his 
nation.  Clarendon, 

Were  but  my  he^rt  as  naked  to  thy  view, 
Marcus  would  see  it  bleed  in  his  behalf,  Addison, 
Never  was  aiiy  nation  blessed  with  more  fre- 

2uent  interpositions  of  divme  providence  iu  ir^ 
tbalf^  Atterbiiry, 

a.  Vindication ;  support. 

He  might,  in  his  presence,  defy  all  Arcadian 
knighu,  in  the  bebalfGi^M  mistress's  beauty, 

•  Sidney, 
Lest  the  fiend. 
Or  in  behalf  nH  xnxikt  or  to  invade 
Vacant  possession,  some  new  troubles  raisc« 

Milton, 
Others  believe  that,  by  the  two  Fortunes, 
were  meant  prosperity  or  affliction ;  and  pro- 
duce, in  dieir  behalf^  an  ancient  monument. 

Addiion  on  Italy, 
To  Beha've.  v.  a.  [from  be  and  hu've,} 
I.  To  carry ;  to  conduct :  used  almost  aU 
ways  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

We  bebaved  not  ourtthes  disordeily  aroon^   ' 

you.  Thest, 

Manifest  signs  came  from  heaven  unto  those 

that  behaved  tbemsehes  manfuU)r.    \l  Maccabeta, 

To  thtir  wills  wedded,  to  their  ercours  slaws. 

No  man  like  them,  tkey  think,  himself  bsba^ss, 

Denbam, 
We  so  live,  and  so  act,  as  if  we  were  secure  of 
the  final  issue  and  event  of  things,  however  we 
may  behave  ourselves.  Atterbury- 

a.  It  Stems  formerly  to  have  had  the  sense 
of,  to  govern ;  to  subdue ;  to  discipline  : 
but  this  is  not  now  used. 

But  who  his  limbs  with  labours,  and  his  mind 
Behaves  with  cares,  cannot  so  easy  miss.  Sairy^, 

With  ^61  sober  and  unnoted  passion 
He  dki  behove  his  anger  ere  't  was  spent. 
As  ifhe  had  but  prov*d  an  argument.     Sbahp, 
ToBeua've.  'v,n.  To  act;  to  conduct 
one's  self.    It  is  taken  either  in  a  good 
or  a  bad  sense ;  as,  he  behaved  well  or 
ill. 
Beha'vxour.  n,s.  [from  behave^ 
I.  Manner  of  behaving  one's  self,  whether 
good  or  bad ;  manners ;  carriage^  with 
respect  to  propriety. 

Mopsa,  cutious  in  anv  thing  but  her  own  good 
hehavtour^  followed  Zeimane.  Sidney^ 

%,  External  appearance*  with  respect  to . 
grace. 

Ke  mtrk'di  in  Dora's  dancing,  good  grace  aad 
handsome  behaviour,  Sidney, 

3.  Gesture ;  manner  of  action,  adapted  to 
particular  occasions. 

Well  witnessingthc  most  submissive  hba^hur 
that  a  tbiTaUsd  heart  could  express.        '  Htdney, 
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^^hen  tre  make  profenbn  of  cUr  fiSdiy  wi 
ftbnd;  when  we  acknowledge  our  sins,  or  seek 
unco  God  for  favour,  we  fall  down;  because  the 
ffisxMtt  of  consuncy  becometh  uabest  in  the  one« 
m  the  odier  the  iehaviour  of  humility..  Hooker* 

One  man  sees  how  much  another  man  is  a 
ibol,  when  he  dedicates  his  ^cLavhur  to  love. 

Shaitf>eare* 

And  he  changed  his  Behaviour  before  them,  and 
fiigptd  himself  mad  in  their  hands.     1  SamucU 
4.  £lcgance  of  mannere ;  gracefiilnesx. 

The  bemtiful  prove  accomplished,  but  not  of 

£eat  spirit;  and  study,  for  the  most  part,  rather 
ha-wotir  than  virtue.  Baeon, 

He  who  adviseth  the  philosopher,  altogether 
4evoted  to  the  Muses,  sometimes  to  offer  sacH^ 
Cce  to  the  altars  of  the  Graces,  thought  know- 
ledge imperfea  without  iftbavUur^  IVottoH. 
$•  Conduct ;  general  practice ;  course  of 
life. 

To  him,  who  hath  a  prospect  of  the  state  tliat 

attends  men  after  this  life,  depending  on  their 

,  BeBawdur  here,  the  measures  of  good  and  evil 

are  changed.  Locke. 

4.  To  be  upon  one*j  bibaviour,    A  familiar 

phrase,  noting  such  a  state  as  requires 

great  caution ;  a  state  in  which  a  failure 

in  bebaviour\f\\\  have  bad  conseouenccs. 

Tyrants  themselves  are  upon  their  behawour 

to  a  superiour  power.  U Ettranjtt, 

y©  Behe'ad.  v.  fl.  [from  be  2iX^A  head.'\ 

To  deprive  of  the  head ;  to  kill  by  ctit- 

ting  off  the  head. 

l&  heSeoilwght  Underwent  with  all  christiaA 
magnanimity.  ^     ^  CiarenJoH, 

On  each  side  they  fly, 

2r  chains  connext,  and  with  dtttructive  sweep 
bead  whole  troops  at  once.  Pbilipt. 

Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  was  beheaded  in  tne 
reign  erf"  queen  filiabeth.  Addiiom, 

Behe^ld.  The  participle  passive  oi  behold. 
AH  haiU  ve  vvgin  daughters  of  the  main! 
Ye  stream$,Deyond  my  hopes  b*heldsi%d.m !  Fopt, 

B^^HCMOTH.  ».  i.  Behemoth^  in  Hebrew^ 
signifies  beasts  in  general,  particularly^ 
the  larger  kind,  nt  for  service.  But 
Job  speaks  of  an  animal  bebemotb,  and 
descnbet  its  properties.  Bochart  has 
taken  much  care  to  make  it  the  bifpo^ 
fotamuty  or  river  horse.  Sanciius  tiunks 
it  18  an  ox.  The  fathers  suppose  the 
devil  to  be  meant  by  it.  But  we  agree 
with  the  generality  of  interpreters,  that 
It  is  the  elephant.  Ca/met, 

'  Behold  now  hebemoth^  which  I  made  wkh 
thee ;  he  eateth  nass  as  an  ox.  Job, 

Behold !  in  plaited  mail 
Behemoth  reafa  lus  he%l  Thomeom. 

Bs'HEN.>   «.  J,  Valerian  roots.    Also  a 

Bkn.  >  fruit  resembling  thctamarisky 
from  which  perfumers  extract  an  oil. 

Behe'st.  n.  I.  [from  be  and  best;  hxy, 
Saxon.]  Command  ;  precept ;  man- 
date. 

Her  tender  youth  had  obedi6ntIy  lived  under 
her  parents  hebeste,  without  framing,  out  of  her 
awn  will,  the  foredioosing  of  any  thmg.  Sidney^ 

Such  joy  he  had  their  stubborn  hearts  to  quey, 
Andsturay  courage  tame  with  dreadful  a\^e. 
That  his  bebeet  they  fear'd  aa  a^oud  tyrant's 
law.  Spemer* 

t,  messenger  from  everlasting  Jove, 
I«,his  jsrUtaraie  Uius  Y^hbset  do  teUL  Fmrfim* 
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To  visi^  oft  those  happy  tribe^,  . 
On  high  behests  his  angels  to  and  firo 
Pass*d  frequent.  MUUi* 

In  heav*n  God  ever  blest,  and  his  divine 
I(ehests  obey,  worthiest  to  be  obey'd !  .  MUtue, 
To  Behi^;ht.  v    a.  prct.  bebot^   part. 
bebigbt.  [frdih  hatan,  to  promise,  Sax.} 
ThiB  word  is  obsolete. 
X.  To  promise. . 

Sir  Guyon,  mindful  of  his  vow  yjilight. 
Up  rose  U-om  drowsv  couch,  and  Kim  addrest 
Unto  the  journey  which  he  had  hehi^bt.  FsiryQi 

2.  To  entrust  ;  to  commit. 

That  ntost  glorious  house  that  glist'retb  bright^ 
Whereof  the  keys  are  to  thy'hand  irhigbi 
By  wise  Fidelia.  Fairy  Queen* 

J.  Perhaps  to  call ;  to  name  :  blgbt  being 
often  put,  in  old  authors,  ioxttamed^  of 
nvas  named. 

h^Hi'tiu.  prep,  [hmban,  Saxon.] 

X.  At  tlie  back  of  another. 

Acomates  hasted  with  harquebusieri,  whkl 
he  iud  caused  his  horsemen  to  take  behind  thtm 
upon  their  horses.  JCmoIUs* 

a.  On  the  back  part  ;  not  before. 

She  came  in  the  press  iehind^  and  touched 
him.  Matk, 

3.  l*oward  the  back. 

The  Benjamites  looked  ^^uw/ them.  Ju^et* 

4.  Fi>llowing  another. 

Her  huslnnd  went  with  her,  weeping  behhid 
htr.  2  Samueli 

5.  Remaining  after  the  departure  of  some* 
.    thing  else. 

He  left  Behind  him  myself  and  a  sister,  both 
bom  in  one  houf .  Sbaksfeare. 

.  Piety  and  virtue  are  ilot  only  delightiul  foe 
the  present,  but  they  leave  peace  and' content* 
mtnx  behind  ihtm.  TiUotsvt. 

6.  Remaining  after  the  death  of  those  to 
whom  it  belonged. 

,  What  he  gave  me  to  publish,  was  but  a  small 
part  of  what  he  left  behind  him.  Fope, 

7.  At  a  distance  ti'om  something  gotag  be* 
fote. 

Such  it  the  swiftness  of  your  imnd. 
That,  like  the  earth*s»it  leaveaour  tense  behind, 

Drjdea^ 

8.  Inferiour  to  another ;  having  the  poste- 
liour  place  with  regard  to  excellence. 

Afier  the  ovefthf  ow  of  this  first  house  of  God, 
a  second  was  erected;  but  with  so  great  odds» 
that  they  wept,  which  beheld  how  much  thie 
latter  came  Behind  it.  Hooktr* 

9.  On  the  other  side  of  something. 

From  light  retir'd  ^^^Whiadauriiter's  bed^ 
He,  for  approaching  sleep,  compos  d  hit  head. 

Jhjdse^ 

Behi'nd.  adv. 

X.  Out  of  sight ;  not  yet  produced  to 
view;  remaining. 

We  cannot  be  siure  that  we  have  eU  the  p««> 
ticuhfft  befbre  us,  and  that  there  is  no  eindence 
behind^  and  y^t  unseen,  which  may  cast  the  pro* 
babili^  on  the  other  side.  ZmBo*- 

%.  Most  of  the  former  senses  may.  become 
adverbia/,  by  suppressing  the  oeetifMthfe 
ease;  as,  I  left  my  money  bebind,  or  ^ 
bind  me, 

Behi'ndhand.  adv.  [from  bMadt  and 
band.'] 

I.  In  a  state  in  which  rent  or-profit,  or  any^ 
advantage,  \%  imtkipated«  so  that  lew  i» 
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tohc  received,  or  more  performed)  than 
the  natural  or  just  proportion. 

Your  trade  would  «uffer,  if  your  being  leiiMd- 
bMtid  has  made  the  natural  use  so  high,  that  your 
tradesman  cannot  live  upon  his  labour.  Loclt. 
a.  Not  upon  equal  terms,  with  regard  to 
forwardness.  In  this  sense,  it  is  followed 
by  <taitb. 

Consider,  whether  it  is  not  better  to  be  half  a 
year  hehimlhand  ivitb  the  fashionable  part  of  the 
world,  than  to  strain  beyond  his  circumstances. 

Spectator, 
3.  Shahpcare  uses  it  as  an  adjecti'vef  but 
licentiously,  for  backward  ;  tardy. 
And  these  thy  offices,  - 
3o  rarely  Vmd,  are  as  interpreters 
Of  my  behindhand  t^Aokneis,  Sbaktpeare. 

r«  BEHOXD.  'V,  a,  pret.  I  beheld,  I  have 
hebeldy  K^v  beholden,  [behealban,  Saxon.] 
To  view ;  to  see ;  to  look  upoir  i  to 
heboid  is  to  secj  in  an  emphatical  or  in- 
tensive sense. 

Son  of  mad,  ^^Wi/ with  thine  eves,  and  he:»r 
^dj  thine  ears.  '        Jf^r/ir/. 

When  Thesaalians  on  horseback  were  beheld 
afar  off,  while  their  horses  watered,  while  their 
heads  were  depressed,  they  were  conceived  by 
the  spectators  to  be  one  ammaL  Srcofn, 

Man  looks  aloft,  and,  with  erected  eyei. 
Beholds  his  own  hereditary  skies.  Drydem, 

At  this  the  farmer  ule  again  he  told. 
With  ihund'ring  tone,  and  dreadful  to  behold, 

•rn.    o     •  Drydetu 

The  Saviour  comes,  bv  ancient  bards  foretold. 

Hear  him  ye  deaf,  and  all  ye  blind  ULM  !  Pvpe, 
Beho^ld.  interject,  [from  the  verb.]  Sec; 

\q :  a  word  by  which  attention  is  ex- 

atcd,  or  admiration  noted. 
Behold!  I  am  with  thee,  and  will  keep  the*. 

When  out  of  hope,  behdd  her !  not  far  off, 
Juch  as  I  saw  her  in  my  dream,  adorn'd 
With  what  all  earth  or  heaven  could  bestow, 
To  make  her  amiable.  Miltoiu 

Beho'lden.  particip,  adi.  [gehouden, 
Dutch ;  that  is,  held  in  obligation.  '  It 
is  very  corruptly  written  bebolding.l 
Obliged ;  bound  in  gratitude :  with  the 
particle  to. 

Horns,  which  such  as  you  are  fain  to  be  be^ 
kolden  to  your  wives  for.  Sbahpeare^ 

Little  are  we  beholden  to  your  love, 
And  little  look*d  for  at  your  helping  hands. 
,  ^        ,  .  Sbahpeare. 

I  found  you  next,  m  respect  of  bond  both  of 
•ear  alliance,  and  particularly  of  communication 
In  studies;  wherein  I  must  acknowledge  myself 
beboldem  to  you.  Bacon. 

I  think  myself  mightily  beholden  to  you  for  the 
reprehension  you  then  gave  us.  Addison, 

We,  who  see  men  under  the  awe  of  justice, 
cannot  conceive  what savagecreaturesthey  would 
be  without  it ;  and  how  much  beholden  we  are  to 
that  wise  contrivance.  Atterbufy, 

Be  H  o^L  D  E  R .  ft.  J.  [from  behold . ]  Specta- 
tor ;  he  that  looks  upon  any  thing. 

Wasthbthefjce, 
That,  like  tht  sun,  did  make  beholders  wink  } 

Shabspeure, 
These  beasts  among, 
BMders  rude,  and  shallow  to  discern 
Half  what  in  thee  is  fair,  one  man  except. 
Who  sees  thee  ?  Miltut. 

Thiagt  of  wonder  give  no  less  delight 
T«  the  wise  Maktr't  than  beholder  %  « jht. 
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The  justling  chiefs  in  rude  fcncounten  jc?liL 
iach  fanr  bUolder  trembling  for  her  knight. 

•m.      1-    •    11  Granvilte* 

1  he  charitable  foundations,  in  the  church  of 

Rome,  exceed  all  the  demands  of  charity;  and 

^ise  envy,  rather  than  compassi6n,in  the  breasu 

€jf  beholders,  Atterbury. 

Beho'ldino.  adj.  [corrupted  from  he- 

ho/den,^  Obliged.    See  Beholden. 
Beh6'lding.«.j.  Obligation. 

Love  to  virtue,  add  not  any  particulai'  ie^ 
holdings^  hath  expressed  this  my  testimony. 

Carem^ 
Beho'ldingness.  n,  s,  [from  beholding^ 
mistaken  for  beholden.']    The  state  of 
being  obliged. 

The  king  invited  us  to  his  court,  so  as  I  muse* 
acknowledjge  a  beholdingness  unto  him.     Sidney 

In  this  my  debt  I  seem*d  loth  to  confess. 
In  that  I  shunn'd  beholdingness,  Dmim* 

Beho'of.  n.  J,  [from  hehoove.]  That 
which  behooves ;  that  which  is  advan* 
ta^eous;  profit;  advantage. 

Her  maje^tv  may  alter  any  thing  of  those  !aw»^ 
lor  her  own  behoof,  and  for  the  good  of  thepeopfe. 

Spenserm 
Mo  mean  rccompence  it  brmgs 
To  your  behoof:  if  I  that  region  lost, 
AU  usurpation  thence  expelPtf,  reduce 
To  her  original  darkness,  and  your  sway.  AfSfiL 
Wert  thou  some  sur,  which  from  the  ruin** 
roof 
Of  diak'd  Olympus  by  mischance^d  fall  r 
Which  careful  Jove,  in  nature's  true  behoofs 
Iwk  up,  and  in  fit  place  did  reinstate.  Milfom. 
Because  it  was  for  the  ^^Ao3/*of  the  animal,  tfaae 
upon  any  sudden  accident,  it  might  be  awakened, 
there  were  no  shuts  or  stopples  made  for  the  ears.    . 

J?tfv« 

It  would  be  of  no  behoof,  for  the  settling  o(t 

government,  unless  there  Were  a  way  Uught, 

how  to  know  the  person  to  whom  belonged  this 

power  and  dominion.  /^j^^ 

r.BEHO'OVE.  -v,  n.  [behojtan,  Saxon, 

a  tj  a  duty.}    To  be  fit ;  to  be  meets 

cither  with  respect  to  duty,  necessity, 

or  convenience.    It  is  used  only  im'per- 

•  sonally  ^ith  it. 

For  better  examhiation  of  their  quality, »/ A#- 
tooveththe  very  foundation  and  root,  the  high- 
est wel  -spring  ahd  fountain  of  them,  to  be  Si- 
covered.  .  ff^jtg^^ 
He  chd  so  prudently  temper  his  passions,  as  thai 
none  of  them  made  him  wanting  in  the  offices  ot 
Itfe,  which  1/  beboowdor  became  him  to  perform. 

But  should  you  lure  the  monarch  of  the  bro^ 
-ff^Aww/youthentoplyyour  finest  Kt.Tbomsoeu 
Beho^ovrfvl.  adf  [from  behoof,]   Use- 
ful;  profitable;  advantageous.    This 
word  IS  somewhat  antiquated. 

It  is  very  behooveful  in  this  coiuitrv  of  Ireland, 
where  there  are  wastp  deserts  full  of  grass,  that- 
the  same  should  be  eaten  davn.  Spenser. 

Laws  are  many  times  ftill  of  imperfections  ; 

and  that  which  is  supposed  ^r^wv^ir/  unto  men- 

P"vcth  oftentimes  most  pernicious.       Honker, 

.      Madam,  we  have  cull'd  such  necessaries 

As  are  behooveful  for  our  state  tomorrow.  Sb^ 

It  niay  be  most  behooveful  for  princes,  in  m«t« 
ten  of  grace,  to  transact  the  same  publickly.  w 
It  IS  as  requisite,  in  matters  of  judgment,  punisb* 
ment,  and  censure,  tliat  the  same  be  transacted 
privately.  Claren^ 

Profitably;  ascfully.  -     * 
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Tell  us  of  more  weighty  dislilies  thaH  theie, 

and  that  may  more  btbodvefully  import  the  re- 

•  forthatidn.  Speuier. 

BEHo'r.  [preterit,  as  it  seems,  of  behigbtf 

to  promise.^  , 

with  sharp  intended  sting  so  fude  him  smote, 
Tliat  to  the  earth  him  drove  as  sti  iken  dead, 
Nc  Dving  \\^ight  ivould  have  him  life  bebcL 

Fairy  Q/ifetn» 

Bering. particlp,  [from  be:\ 

Those,  who  have  their  hope  in  another  life, 
look  upon  themselves  as  bein^  on  their  passage 
through  this.  Attctbury. 

Bering.  «,^.  [from  3^.] 
I,  Existence  :  opposed  to  nonentity. 

Of  him  all  things  have  both  received  their  first 
/«Av^,and their  continuance  tube  that  which  they 
^^^'      .  HotJktr, 

Yet  IS  not  God  the  author  of  her  ill. 
Though  author  of  her  beings  and  being  there. 

Davus, 
There  is  none  but  he, 
"WTlose  beiff^  I  do  fear :  and  under  him 
'   Mygenius  is  rebuked.    Sbahfieare's  Macbetb, 
Thee*  Father,  first  they  sung,  omnipotent. 
Immutable,  immortal,  infinite, 
^£ternal  kinjg !  Thee,  Author  of  all  beinr^ 
^  Fountain  of  light !         Miltw'*  Para^se  £•//. 
Merciful  and  gracious,  thou  gavest  us  bting, 
lajsing  us  from  nothing  to  be  an  excellent  crea- 
tion. Taylor's  Guide  to  Drootton. 
Conader  every  thing  as  not  yet  in  bangi  then 
examine,  if  it  must  needs  have  been  at  all,  or 
what  other  ways  it  might  have  been.      £e^/fy . 
a.  Afoarticular  state  or  condition. 

•  --  "^s*  ***PPy  spufi^  which,  ordain'd  by  fate, 
for  future  being  and  new  bodies  wait.    DryJtH, 

Heav'n  from  all  creatures  ludes  the  book  of 
fate ; 
From  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what  spirits 

know; 
Or  who  could  suffer  being  here  below  ?      Pope. 

As  now  ycnirown,  our  b^gs  were  of  old. 
And  once  inclus'd  in  \vonian*s  beauteous  mould. 

.3.  The  person  exisUng. 

Ah  fair,  yet  false !  ah  being  form'd  to  cheat 
By  seeming  kindness,  mixt  with  deep  de«?cit ! 

It  is  folly  to  seek  the  approbation  of  any  Ziwi 

•  besides  the  Supreme;  because  no  other  being  cwi 
make  a  right  judgment  of  us,  and  becau^  we 
can  procure  no  considerable  advantage  from  the 
approbation  of  any  other  bang,  AMjoa. 

Be'ing.  conjunct,  [from  bcJ  Since.    Diet. 

Be  it  so.   a  phrase  of  anticipation,/!^ 

.  /fOM  it  be  so;  or  of  permission,  /et  it  be  so. 

My  graaous  duke, 

£e  t  so  she  will  not  here,  beibre  your  grace, 

Conbcnt  to  marry  with  Demetrius, 

I  beg  the  ancient  privilege  of  Athens.  Sbakspeare. 
ToBel  A'flouR.  V.  a.  [from  bt;  and  labour.] 

To  beat ;  to  thump  :  a  \irord  in  low 

speech. 
What  several  madnesses  in  men  appear ! 

Orestes  runs  iSrom  fency'd  ftiries  here  5 

Ajax  belabours  there  an  harmless  ox, 
•  And  thinks  that  Agamemnon  feels  the  knocks. 

He  see9  virago  Nell  belabour^  ^  '"' 

With  his  own  staff,  his  peacelul  neighbour. 

To  Bel^'ce.  v.  a.  [a  sea  knn.]  ''1^* 
fasten;  as,  to  ^^/a^^  a  rope.  Diet 

Be'lamie.  n,  s.  Ibelamie,  Fr.]  A  friend  i 
•matunatcr    Outufu^Cr 
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Wise  Socrates 
'    Pour'd  out  his  life,  and  last  philoiophy, 

To  the  fiiir  Critias,  his  dearest  bela>mi.  Parry  Q, 
Be'l AMOUR.  «.  J.  Ibelamour^  Fr.]  Gal- 
lant; consort;  paramour.    Obsolete. 
Lo,  lo,  how  brave  she  decks  her  bounteoot 
bow'r 
With  silken  curtains,  and  gold  coverlets. 
Therein  to  sliroud  her  sumptuous  belamomr. 

Fairy  QMnN 

Be  LASTED,  adj,  [from  be  and /a*^.]  Be- 
nighted ;  out  of  doors  late  at  night. 

Fairy  elves, 
Whose  midnight  revels,  by  a  forest  side. 
Or  fountain,  some  ^«fo/«^  peasant  sees. 
Or  dreafns  he  ttts.        Milton's  Parodist  Lest, 

Or  near  Fleetditch's  oosy  brinks. 
Belated,  seems  on  watch  10  be.  Sv^ft, 

To  Be  I.  A 'y.  V.  a,  [from  ^.2nd  lay  ;  as,  to 
'^oylay^  to  lie  in  wait,  to  lay  wait  for.] 
X.  To  block  up ;  to  stop  the  passage. 
The  speedy  horse  all  passages  bday^ 
And  spur  their  wnoaking  steeds  to  cross  their 
way.  Dryi^ 

a.  To  place  in  ambush. 

'Gainst  such  «trong  casdes  aeedeth  greater 
might, 
Than  those  small  lorccs  yt  were  wont  belay* 

Spenitr, 

To  Bel  AY  /I  n^.[a  seaterm.^  To  splice ; 
to  mend  a  rope,  by  laying  one  end  over 
another. 
To  BELCH.  V.  ».  [beakan,  Saxon.] 
I.  To  eject  the  wind  from  the  stomach; 
to  eruct. 

The  symptoms  are, a  sour  smell  in  theirfaKeSr 
belcbistgs^  and  distensions  of  the  bowels.  Arbutb. 
a.  To  issue  out,  as  by  eructation. 

The  waters  boil,  and,  belcbing  from  below, 
Black  sandsas  from  a  forceftil  engine  throw.  Drjd^ 

A  triple  pile  of  plumes  his  crest  adorn 'd,    • 
On  which  with  ^<rA:^//i^  flames  Chimaera  burnM. 
^    T.  Dryd€». 

To  Belch,  v.  a.  To  thrx>w  out  from  the 
stomach ;  to  eject  from  any  hollow 
place.  It  is  a  word  implying  coarseness, 
hatcfulness,  or  horrour. 

They  are  all  but  stomachs,  and  we  all  butfood ; 
They  eat  us  hungcrly,  and,  when  they  *re  full, 

*  ^  nt?  7*'^*  "*•  Sbaispeare^ 

Ttit  bitterness  of  it  I  now  belcb  from  my  bean. 

Sbabspemte. 

Immediate  in  a  flame^ 

But  soon  obscur*d  with  smoke,  aH  heav'n  ap- 

pear'd. 
From  those  dee^^roated  engines  beliVd^MiU, 

The  gates  that  now 
Stood  open  wide,  belcbing  outrageous  flame  • 
Far  into  chaos,  since  the  fiend  pass'd  through. 
_,        -  ,  Mihen. 

Rough  as  theur  savage  lords  who  rang'd  the 
wood. 
And,  fat  with  acorns,  bekb'dxhitu  xdndy  food. 

There  bekb*diht  mingled  streams  of  wind  and 
blbod,  • 
And  human  flesh,  his  indigested  food.        Pope. 

When  1  an  amVous  kiss  designed, 
I  belei'd  an  hurricane  of  wind.  Svfifi' 

Be LCH.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]      ' 
I.  The  act  of  eructation. 
a.  A  cant  term  for  malt  liquor. 

A  sudden  reformation  would  follow,  amctng  .nil 
sorts  of  people ;  poiten  would  ao  longer  bednmk 
yfOhbM.  .  J^n^ 
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Bb^IDam.9./.  {belUdamCf  ^hich  in  old 
Freach  signified  probably  an  old  wo- 
'  maoy  as  beiU  agej  old  age.] 
!•  An  old  woman :  generally  a  term  of 
contempt^  marking  the  last  degree  of 
old  dge,  with  all  its  faults  and  miseries 
-  Then  sing  of  secret  things,  that  came  to  pals 
When  beUam  Nature  in  her  cra41e  was.  Miitw. 
2.  A  hag. 

Why,  how  now,  Hecat  ?  you  Ibok  uigerly,p-« 
•— ^ve  I  not  reason,  beUams,  as  you  are. 
Saucy  and  overbold  ?        Skaispeare*»  Macbeth, 

The  resty  sieve  wagg'd  ne'er  the  more: 
1  weep  for  woe,  the  testy  heldam  swore.  Vrydtm 
To  BELE'AGUER.    v.  a.     [beleggeren^ 
Dutch.]    To  besiege  ;  to  block  up  a 
place  ;  to  lie  before  a  town. 

Their  business,  which  the^  carry  on,  is  the 
general  concernment  of  the  frcjan  camp,  then 
PfUagured  by  Turnus  aiid  the  Latms.    Drydem, 

Against  biUarur*d  hea\'*n  the  giants  move : 
Hills  pii'd  on  huls,  on  mountains  mountains  lie, 
To  make  their  mad  approaches  to  the  Sky.  Dryd, 
Bele'aguerer.  //.  i.  [from  ^^a^itfr.] 

One  that  besieges  a  place. 
To  BSLB'B^  T».  a.  [a  term  in  navigation.] 
To  place  iiHi  direction  unsuitable  to  the 
wind. 
BiLKMiri'TES.  n.  s.  [fromiBix^y  a  dart 
or  arroWi  because  of  its  riesemblance  to 
the  point  of  tin  arrow.]    Arrowhead » 
or  finger-stone,  of  a  whitish  and  some- 
times a  gold  colour. 
BELFto^wER.  If.  s,  [from  iei/  and  Jiowert 
because  of  the  shape  of  its  flower }  in 
Latin  eampanuia,]    A  plant* 

There  is  a  vast  number  of  the  species  of  tUk 
plant.  1.  The  tallest  pyramidal  btlflowet. 
a.  The  blue  peach-leaved  beljh-wer.  'X  The 
white  peach-leaved  beijiower.  4*  Gardener/-' 
Jhwrry  with  oblOng  leaves  and  fiowers  \  com- 
monly called  CsmUrbmrj  belU^  5.  Canary  ^r/- 
fnoer^  with  orrach  leaves,  and  a  tuberose  root. 
6.  Blue  betfi^wer^  with  edible  roots,  cOmmonlV 
called  rampmu,  1*  Venus  looking  gbss  beU 
^/naer^  fg^tt  MUUr, 

BsLFo^uNDERtff.  i.  [from  he/i  znd/hufid.] 
He  whose  trade  it  is  to  found  or  cast 
bells. 

Those  that  make  recorders  know  this,  and 
likewise  ktifrtuuUrs  in  fitting  the  tune  of  their 
bell^  Baton* 

Be'lf&y.  jv.  i.  \heffrojy  in  French^  is  a 
tower  \  which  was  perhiips  the  true 
wordy  till  thoscy  who  knew  not  its  ori- 
ginals corrupted  it  to  belfry^  because  . 
bells  were  in  it.]  The  place  where  the 
bells  are  rung. 

Fetch  Che  leathern  bucket  that  hah«  hi  the 
iiVrj  i  that  is  curiously  painted  before,  and 
wiU  make  a  figure.  Gay, 

Belga'rd.  11.  /«  [beile  egard^  Fr.]  A 
soft  glauice ;  a  kind  regard :  an  old 
wordt  now  wholly  disused. 

Upon  hct  eyelitis  many  grKes  sat. 
Under  the  shadow  of  her  even  brows, 
Workittg  beigar4a  and  amorous  retreats. 

Fairy  Qureit, 

To  Bn  Li^ E m  n;,  a.  Ifrom  he  And /ie.] 

I.  To  counterfeit  t  to  feign  ;  to  mimick; 
.  Whidi  durst,'  wtCh  hooei  booft  that  boat  thf 
ground, 


And  martial  brass,  btlU  the  thunder^s  sound* 

The  shape  of  man  and  imitated  beast, 
Tke  walk,  the  words,  the  gesture,  could  supjAy 
The  habit  mimick,  and  the  mien  M>.  Dtydgn, 
». 'io  give  the  lie  to;  to  charge  withr 
falsehood.  ^ 

Sure  there  is  none  but  festl  a  future  «at^  \ 
Ahd  when  the  riipst  obdurate  swear  they  do  not« 
Theirtremblingheans^/iftheirboastfuitdbgueib 

Dtyiau, 
Painty  ]»tches,  j^wela,  hid  udiOt 
At  night  astronomers  aeree. 

The  evemng  has  the  day  btifi^ 
And  Phillisis  sotous  forty-three.  r-nar* 

3*  To  calumniate ;  to  raise  £Edse  reports 
of  any  man.    '   .. 

Thou  dost  btVn  him,  Picrcy,thon  be^mt  him  ; 
He  never  did  encounter  with  Glendo%Wir4  Sbak„ 
4.  To  give  a  false  represeoUtion  of  any 
thing.  , 

Uncle,for  heav  Vs  sake,  eomfoftabte  word&»-» 
•c^hould  I  do  so,  I  should  belit  my  thoughts. 


Shaksptmre. 
mmei     .     . 


Tuscan  Valerius  by  fbrqe  o'ercan 
And  not  hely*d  his  mighty  Other's  namei   jDry^ 

In  the  diq;>ute  whate'er  i  aaid^ 
My  heart  was  by  my  tongue  btly'ii 
And  ip  my  looks  you  might  have  teiid 
.   How  muchi  argued  on  your  «kle.        -  '  Pri9r* 
5.  To  fill  with  lies.    This  seems  to  Ue  its 
meaning  here. 

T  is  slander;  whote  Hr^tth 
Rides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  ^# 
All  comers  of  the  world.  Shahfton, 

Behe'f.  n.  jy[fromAf//f*tir.] 
J.  Credit  given  to  somethingy  wbkl)  we 
know  not  of  ourselves,  on  account  of 
the  authority  by  which  it  is  delivered. 

Those  comforts  that  shall  never  ctaae. 

Future  in  hope,  but  present  io  befi^,     ^«ljNr« 

Faith  is  a  firm  hlief  of  the  wnole  wor4  of 

God,  of  his  gospel,  commands,  chres;cs,  and 

promises.  Pf^ith. 

s.The  theological  virtue  of  faith,  or  firm 
confidence  of  the  truths  of  religion. 

No  mail  can  attain  beihefhy  thebtfe  cont«nt» 
plation  of  heaven  and  earth :  for.  that  they  nei* 
ther  are  tulficienc  to  give  us  as  much  u  th* 
least  spark  of  lisht  concerning  the  v«ry  princi« 

.    pal  mysteries  of  our  faith.  Hoohr* 

3.  Religion  ;  the  body  df  tenets  held  by 
the  professors  of  faith. 

In  the  heatof  general  pefSecution,  wheitunto 
christiui  beU^  was  subject  upon  the  first  pro* 
mulgation,  it  much  eonfirtoed  the  weaker 
minds,  whes  rdation  was  made  how  God  had 
been  glorified  through  the  suitings  of  martyrs. 

4.  Persuasion ;  opinion. 

.  He  can,  I  know,  but  doubt  to  think  he  willt 
Yet  hope  would  fain  subscribe,  and  tempts  ba^ 
n^,  UUtuu 

All  treaties  are  gromded  upon  the  Mufth^t 
states  will  be  found  in  theiy  honour,  smd  oh* 
eervance  of  ueatles.  YimfUm 

5.  The  thing  believed ;  the  object  of  be- 
lief. 

Superstitious  prophecies  are  not  only  die  be^ 
iS^oif  fools,  but  the  talk  aoinetimes  of  wise  mcy. 

BatcHm 
6'  Creed ;  a  form  containing  the  aitidea 

of  faith. 
B fi  L lis  V  A  B  LB.  adj.  [from  heRen^e^  Cre« 
dible  \  that;  ^ay  he  credited  or  believ$4| 
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Td  MLI'EVE.  V.  fl.  txelypn,  Saxon.] 
i .  To  credit  upon  the  autnority  of  an- 
other, or  from  some  other  reasoa  than 
our  personal  knowledgre. 

Adherence  to  a  propoation  which  they  are. 
persuaded,  but  do  not  know,  to  be  true,  is  not 
seeing,  but  Mitviug.  Locke. 

Ten  thousand  thmgs  there  are,  which  we  hf 
lieve  merely  upon  the  authority  or  credit  of  those 
who  have  spoken  or  written  of  them.      fVaits^ 

2.  To  pi^l  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  any 
one. 

The  people  may  hear  wbeo  I  speak  with  thee, 
and  beUew  the*  for  «rer.  Extdiu. 

7^BBLI'£VE.<V.  Jl. 

X.  To  have  a  firm  persuasion  of  any  thing* 

They  may  leUive  that  the  lx>rd  Cod  of  their 

fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac, 

asd  Uue  God  of  Jacob,  hat^  appeared  unto  thejs. 

Geneiis, 

»•  To  cxerciK  tjie  theological  virtue  of 
ftith. 

Now  God  be  prais*d,  that  to  leluvuigsovh 
Givc&light  in  darkness,  comfort  in  despair. 

SooAf^are* 
For  with  the  heart  man  Beluveti  unto  righte- 
ousness, and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made 
unto  ttlvation.  RomatUm 

3.  With  the  particle  hif  to  hold  as  an  ob- 
ject of  faith. 

Beiieve  im  the  Lord  your  God^  so  shall  you 
be  esubHshed.  2  Chron. 

4.  With  the  particle  wiy  io  trust ;  to  place 
full  confidence  in;  to  rest  upon  with 
faith. 

To  them  gave  he  power  to  bfccome  the  sons  of 
Gody  even  to  them  that  bdUve  on  his  naipe. 

John. 

5.  I  MUvCf  18  sometimes  used  as  a  way/>f 
slightly  noting  somewhat  of  certainty  or 
exactness. 

Though  they  are,  1  ieHeve,  as  high  as  most 

steeples  in  England,  yet  a  person,  in  his  drink, 

fcU  do¥im,  without  any  other  hurt  than  tlie 

\     breaking  of  an  arm.  AdduM, 

Bbli^£V£R«  if.  /.  [from  believed] 

I.  He  that  believes,  or  gives  credit. 

Discipline  began  to  enter  into  conflict  widi 
churches,  which  in  exuemity  had  been  be-' 
Revere  dt 'a,  Hnker. 

%,  A  professor  of  Christianity. 

Infidels  themselves  did  discern,  in  mattexs  of 
life,  when  heikver*  did  well,  when  iotherwise. 

Hooker. 
If  he  which  writeth  do  that  which  is  forcible, 
how  should  he  which  readeth  be  thought  to  do 
that, 'which,  in  itself,  is  of  no  force  to  work  be- 
lief, .and  to  javc  belifvers  f  |  Hooker. 
Mysteries  held  by  ushave.no  power,  porap^ 
or  wealth,  but  have  been  maintained  by  the  uni- 
versal body  of  true  hetieverty  from  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  and  will  be  to  the  resurrection ; 
neither  will  the  gates  of  hell  prevail  agamstthem. 

Swift, 
Bttl'E V I X  G  L Y.  tf</ii.   [from  To  heJie^cJ] 

Altera  believing  manner. 
Beli'ke.  adv.    [from  liJ^e,  as  fy  likeli* 

b90d.'] 

J.  Probably ;  likely ;  perhaps. 

There  came  otit  of  the  same  woods  a  hor- 
rible foul  bear;  which  fearing,  ^dlr'A^,  while  the 
lion  was  present,  came  furiously  towards  the 
.  piare  where  1  m«$.  ^  Sidwy, 

Lord  Angclo,  hJlief  thinking  me  remiss  m 
my  office,  awaktiu  tO;%  with  thi^  unwonted  put- 
kiug  09.     /  ^  SbukspearCm 
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Jos^hus  affinneth,that  one  of  diem  rettis&tei 

in  bis  time ;  meaning,  Ar/iir,  some  ruin  or  foua^ 

>     dation  thereof.  JRaieigb. 

ft.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  a  setise  of  Ironyy 

as  it  mat  he  juppoied. 

We  thi«k,  ^«/rir,  dut  he  will  accept  whag 
the  meanest  of  them  would  disdain.  Hooker. 
God  appointed  the  sea  to  one  of  them,  and 
the  land  to  the  other,  because  they  were  so 
great,  that  the  sea  could  not  hold  them  both ;  or 
else,  belike,  if  the  sea  had  been  large  enoi^ 
we  nught  have  gone  a  fislung  for  elephants. 

Brerexutod  om  ZMnnager^ 

Belize,  adv.  [bilive.  Sax.  pjrobably 
from  bi  and  Iif  c,  in  the  sense  of  viva- 
city, speedy  quickness.]  Speedily; 
quickly.    Out  of  use. 

By  that  same  way  the  direful  dames  do  drive 
Their  mournful  chariot,  fill'd  with  rusty  blood. 
And  down  to  PiUto's  house  are  come  beiive. 

Fairy  Queau 

BELL.  «.  J.  [bcU  Saxon ;  suppoiScd,  by 
Skinner,  to  come  from  pelvis f  XaU  a  ba« 
sin.  See  Ball.] 
X.  A  vesselyor  hollow  body,  of  cast  metal, 
farmed  to  make  a  noise  by  the  act  of 
a  clapper,  hammer,  or  tome  other  in« 
strument,  strikine  against  it.  Bells  are 
in  the  towers  of  churches,  to  caQ  the 
congregation  together. 

Your  flock,  assembled  by  the  ^^, 
£ncircled  yoi)  to  hear  with  reverence.       Shalt. 

Get  thee  gone,  and  dig  my  grave  thyself, 
And  bid  the  mtrrj  bells  ring  to  thy  ear. 
That  thou  art  crowned,  not  that  I  am  dead. 

Sbaktpeare^ 
Four  bells  admit  twenty-four  changes  in  ring- 
ing, and  five  A^A>.  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

Holder  *\  Elements  ofSpeecB. 

He  has  no  one  necessary^  attention  to  any 

thijng  but  the  bell  which  c^  to  prayers  twice 

a-day.  Addison  s  Sfeetator. 

2.  It  is  used  for  any  thing  in  the  torm  of 
a^f/Zy  as  the  cups  of  flowers. 

Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I, 
In  a  cowslip's  bellX  lie.  Sbaksf^e^ore. 

The  humming  bees,that  hunt  the  golden  dew. 
In  summer's  heat  on  tops  of  lilies  feed. 
And  creep  within  dieir  beUs  to  suck  the  babny 
seed.  .  Dryden. 

3.  A  small  hollow  globe  of  metal  perfo- 
rated, and  containing  in  it  a  solid  ball  ; 
which,  when  it  is  shaken,  by  bounding 
against  the  sides,  gives  a  sound. 

As  tlv  ox  hath  lus  yoke,  the  horse  hb  curb, 

and  the  £iulcoo  his  ^//r ,  so  hath  man  his  desires. 

Shafispearo  M  As  yon  like  if. 

4.  To  bear  the  hell.  To  be  the  first :  fix>m. 
the  wether  that  carries  a  hell  among  the 
sheep,  or  the  first  horse  of  a  drove  that 
has  hellj  on  his  collar.  •^ 

The  Italians  have  carri^  atway  the  Ar/7  &om 
all  other  nations,  as  may  appear  00th  by  their 
books  and  works.  Hakc^dL 

5.  To  shake  the  hells.    A  phrase  in  SbaJk" 
Jpeare,  taken  from  the  Mlt  of  a  hawk- 
Neither  the  king,  nor  he  that  loves  him  be>ij 

The  proudest  he  that  holds  up  Lancaster, 
.  Bares  stir  a  wing,  if  Warwick  shakes  lis  £el/t. 

Sbaktfvnrp, 

To'BZLt,  v.n.  [from  the  noun.1  To  grow 
in  buds  or  flowers,'  in  the  form  of  Sl 
bell. 
Hops,  in  the  beginaing  of  August,  Mf*  and 

.    are  sometimts  ripe.  jlier#f««r\ 
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kBii-FA4HiONEn.  .Hj.  [from  Ml  and 
^fashion.]    Having  the  form  of  a  bell  j 

.    campanifonn. 

Th«  thorn-apple  rises  %vith  a  strong  round 
stalk,  having,  large  htli'fasbioned  flowers  at  the 
joints*  Mortimer. 

Belle,  n,  j,  Iheau^  belle^  Fr.]  A  young 
lady. 

\^niat  motive  could  compel 
A  well-bred  lord  t*  assault  a  gentle  belle  T 
O  say,  what  stranger  cause,  yet  uuexplor*d, 
Could  make  a  gentle  helU  reject  a  lord  f    P^/r. 
BELLES  LETTRES.  n,  j.   [f  r.]  Polite- 
literature.    It  has  no  singular  * 

The -exactness  of  the  other «  is  to  admit  of 
something  like  diKourse,  especially  in  what  re- 
gArda  the  helles  htire*.  TatUr^ 

B  K ' L  L I B  o  N  £ .  «.  J.  [from  bfllust  beauti- 
ful, and  bontuy  good,  Lat.  belle  isf  borniCf 
Fr.]  A  woman  excelling  both  in  beauty 
jud  goodness.    Out  of  use. 

Pan  may  be  proud  that  ever  he  begot 

Such  Aoeiiiione, 
And  Syrinx  rejoice  that  ever  was  her  lot 
To  bear  such  a  one*  Spenser » 

Bellt'oerent.   >    aelf.  IbelligePf  Lat.] 
BELLi^GEKouf.   )    Waging  wdT.    Diet. 
Bk'lling.  «.  J.  A  hunting  term*  spoke 
of  a  roe,  when  she  makes  a  noise  in  rut- 
ting  time.  Diet. 

Bkllj'potent.  aJj,  [bellipotcns^  Lat.] 
Puissant ;  mighty  in  war.  '  Diet. 

To  Bfi'Ltow,  V.  n.  [bellan,  Saxon.] 
s.  To  make  a  noise  as  a  bull. 

Jupiter  beoamr  a  bull,  and  bellowed i  the  green 

Neptune  a  ram,  and  bleated.  Sbaispeare. 

what  buU  dares  bellewf  or  what  sheep  darea 

bleat. 

Within  the  lion's  den  f  Lrjdem. 

But  now  the  husband  of  a.herd  must  be 
Thy  mate,  and  beltowing  tons  thy  progeny. 

a.  To  make  any  violent  outcry. 

He  fasten*d  on  my  neck,  and  Mlno'd  out. 
As  he  *d  burst  heav'n.  Sbahpeare, 

3.  To  vociferate ;  tf>  clamour.  In  this 
«en8e  it  is  a  word  of  contempt. 

The  dull  fat  captain,  with  a  hound*s  deep 
throat, 
Would  beUew  oat  a  laugh  in  a  base  note.  Dnden. 

This  gentleman  is  accustomed  to  roar  and  iv/- 
irtv  00  terribly  loud  that  he  frightens  us.  Tatier. 

4.  To  roar  as  the  sea  in  a  storm,  or  as  the 
tiritid;  .to  ftiake  any  continued  noise> 
that  may  ca^se  terrour. 

Tip,  at  the  last,  he  heard  a  dread  sound. 
Which  thro*  the  woodloud^vvM^r  did  rebound. 

Spenser. 
T)^ tisinc  rivArt flost the netherground, 
And  rocks  me  helkmnry^t  of  boimig  seasre* 
bound.  '-  DryJtH. 

Bellows,  n.  s.  [biliz^  Sax.  perhaps  it  is 
corrupted  from  belRejf  the  wind  being 
cottCimicd  inihe  hoH<]#»  or belfy^  It  has 
no  jingular;  for  we  usually  say,  a  pair 
^fbelimisi  but  Drjden  has  used  btllvws 
as  a  ringuUr.] 
X,  T^c  instnimcnt  used  to  blow  the  fire. 
SsACe  sighs,  faito  my  Inward  furnace  turn'd, 
FoTmUko/  serve  to  kindle  more  the  fire..  Sidney. 
One,  ^ith  greet  beUi-ws,  gather'd  tilling  air, 
JUid  vSth  forc'd  wind  the  fuel  did  enflame. 

fairy  Q^ueen, 
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The  smith  prepares  hk  hammer  for  theitr<jkc» 
While  the  lung'd  bellows  hissing  fire  provoke. 

Dryden, 
^  The  lungs,  nbetlews,  supply  a  force  of  breath  | 
and  the  eupera  arteria  is  as  the  nose  of  bellows, 
to  collect  and  convey  the  breath.  Helderm 

a.  In  the  folio  wine  passage  it  is  singular. 
Thou  neither,  like  a  bellows,  vwcWn  thy^ce. 
As  if  thou  wen  to  bbw  t^e  burning  mass 
Of  melting  o^e.  Dryden. 

Be.^LLViiiE,adj,  {beiluinuiy  Lat.]  Beastly; 
belonging  to  a  beast ;  savage  ;  brutifl. 

If  human  actions  were  not  to  be  judged,  mea 
would  have  Ao  advantage  over  beasts.  At  thill 
rate,  the  animal  and  belluine  life  would  be  tha 
best.  Atterbury* 

BE'LLY.  n.  j.  ibalg^  Dutch ;  boly  bola^ 
Welsh.] 

I.  That  part  of  the  humah  body  which 
reaches  from  the  breast  to  the  thighs, 
containing:  tlie  bowels. 

Tlie  body's  membelrs  * 

RebcllM  aeainst  the  belly ;  thai  accused  it  j-j 
That  only  like  a  gulph  it  did  remain. 
Still  cupbioardlnff  the  viand,  never  bearing  • 
Like  Ubour  fvith  the  rest.  Sbaispean* 

9.  In  beasts  it  is  used,  in  general,  for  that 
part  of  the  body  next  the  ground.  •  * 

And  the  lord  said  unto  the  serpent.  Upon  thy 
belijfsiuk  thou  go,  and  diist  shall  thou  eat  ail 
the  days  of  thy  life.  Genesis. 

3.  The  womb :  in  this  sense,  it  is  com- 
monly used  ludicrously  or  familiarly. 

I  shall  ansjver  that  better,  than  you  can  th« 
getting  up  of  the  negroe's  b,eUy :  the  Moor  is 
with  cnild  by  you.  SbaJtspearem. 

The  secret  is  grown  too  big  for  the  pretence^ 
like  Mrs.  Primly's  big  belly.  Con^ram. 

4.  That  part  of  man  which  requires  tood» 
in  opposition  to  the  back^  or  that  which 
demands  clothes. 

They  were  content  with  a  licentious  life»  ' 
wherem  they  might  fill  their  beliUs  by  spml,  ra- 
ther than  by  labour.  Hayward. 
Whose  god  b  tlieir  belly.  FbiL 
,     He  that  sows  his  grain  upon  marble,  will  ha?o 
many  a  hungry  belly  before  harvest.  ArbMnoL, 
5*  The  part  of  any  thing  that  swells  out 
into  a  larger  capacity. 

Fortune  sometimes  tumeth  the  handle  of  the' 

bottle,  which  is  easy  to  be  taken  hoU  of;  and 

'after  the  belly ,  which  is  hard  to  grasp.      Sac9n,' 

An  Irish  harp  hath  the  concave,  or  belly^  not. 

along  the  ctrings,  but  at  the  end  of  the  strings. 

Bacott* 
6;  Any  place  In  which  something  is  en* 
dosecf. 

Out  of  the  belly  of  hell  cried  I,  and  thou 

heardst  my  vt)ke.  *  jMub, 

To  BE'kLY.  v.  n.   [from  the  noun^     To 

swell  into  a  larger  capacity  ;  to  hang 

out ;  to  bulge  out. 

Thus  by  degreesday  wastes,  ngns  cease  to  rise; 
Far  bellying  earth,  still  rising  up,  denies 
Their  light  a  passage,  and  conhnes  our  eyes. 

Creetb's  Afamlstui 
-.^Thc  pow'r  appea8*d,  with  winds  su^'d  tho 

Stiil, 
The  ^///jfiVzi^canvas  Strutted  with  the  eale.  Dnd, 
Loud  rattling  shakes  the  mountams  andOih 
^plain, 
Heav*n  beUies  downwards,  and  descends  in  nRsu 

•  Drydtn. 

•Midst  these  disportSjforget  they  not  to  drench 

Themsehru  with  bwllying  goblttt,  FbOij^e. 


V 


Be'lly ACHE.  II.  /.  J[from  MIj  andtff^tf.l 
Thc'colick ;  or  pam  io  the  boweU. 

Bb^l  l  y  bou  n  d.  £tdf.{fram  belfy  and  homul.] 
Diwastfdy  so  as  to  be  G08tive»  and  shrunk 
in  the  belly. 

Be^lly-prettinc.  If.  /.  [from  Mfy  and 

.  1.  [With  £arricrs.]Thc  chafing  of  a  horse's 

belly  with  a  forcgirt. 

d.  A  great  pain  in  a  horse's  bclly»  caused 

•  by  worms.  X>i>f. 

Ba^LJiYFUL.  «.  i.  IhomUifysaid  fidL'\ 

I.  As  much  food  as  fills  the  belly,  or  sa- 

tifies  the  appetite. 
%.  It  is  often  used  ludicrously  for  more 
than  enough  :  thus*  king  James  told  his 
von  that  he  would  have  his  Ulljfid  of 
parliamentary  impeachments. 
Bi'LLYGOD.  n-  s.  [from  ^Ilj  and  god,"] 
Adiitton;  one  who  makes  a  god  of  his 
beihr. 

What  infinite  watle  they  made  thit  way,  tRe 

mtih[  fcory  of  Apidus,  a  £uaous  btUynJ^  may 

auifice  to  ahew,  HaiewiiL, 

Ba'LLY-PiNCHED.  o^.  [from  ^/^  and. 

pincb.}  SUrved. 

This  night,  vdierein  the  cubdrawn  betr  would 

COIKh, 

The  Uon  and  the  bttfyfiiubed  wolf 
Keep  thenr  fiir  dry,  unbonnettcd  he  runt.  Shah. 
IBb^lly&oll.  iu  /.  ^from  htily  and  ro//.] 
A  roll  so  called*  as  it  seems,  from  enter- 
ing into  the  hollows, 
lliey  have  two  smaB  harrowi  that  they  dap 
-  •n  ea^  side  of  the  ridge,  and  so  they  harrow 
tight  up  and  down,  and  roll  it  with  a  heUy^nff^ 
that  goes  between  die  ridges,  when  they  have 
sown  it.  s  Mortimur, 

Be^lly-timber.  n.  j.  [from  M/j  and 
timber.^  Food;  materials  to  support 
the  belly. 

Where  lellytlmhtr  above  ground 
Or  under  was  not  to  be  found.  HtMrat . 

The  strength  of  evenr  other  member 
Is  finuidcd  on  your  httfythmbtr.  Pritr, 

Bfi^LLY-woiiM.  n,   A  [from  heilf  and 
nvorm^    A  worm  that  breeds  m  the 
;  belly. 

ka^LMAN.  «.  1.  [from  heU^xiA  man,']  He 
whose  business  it  is  to  proclaim  any 
thii^  in  towns,  and  to  gain  attention  by 
jingmg bis  bell. 

It  was  the  owl  that  shriek'd,  the  fatal  heImM 
yflkvAk  gives  the  stern*st((eodn^t.  Sbahpeare. 
Where  Titian's  gk>wmg   peuit  the  canvas 
warm'd, 
1^  haqgs  the  hbmanH  long,  and  pasted  here 
The  colour*d  prints  of  Overton  appear.      Gay^ 
Hie  h^bMOM  of  each  parish,  as  he  mes  his  cir- 
'  suit,  cries  out  every  ni|^t.  Past  twelve  o'clodc 

Svfifi, 

Ba^LMBTAL.  n.  J.  [from  bell  and  mttaL'i 
The  metal  of  which  beUs  arc  made,  be- 
ing a  mixture  of  five  parts  copper  with 
^e  of  pewter. 

Stlmdal  has  copper  one  thousand  pounds,  titf 
ftom  three  hundred  -to  two  hundred  pounds, 
hrsss  one  hundted  and  fifty  pounds.  Bac9n, 
GoloursAvhich  arise  on  belmetai^  when  mekeH 
fnd  poured  on  the  Eiound,  in  open  air.  like  the 
colours  of  water  buofales,  arc  changed  oy  view- 
W  them  tt  dive»  obliquities*  NrmUiu. 
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ToBelo'cx.v^a.  [from^rand/eri.l'fa 

fasten  as  with  a  lock. 
This  is  the  hand,  wfaidi  with  a  vow*d  oontracf 

Was  fast  htUd^d  in  thine.  SAahpetirt. 

Be^lomancy.  jfe.j.  [from jBlx^  and  fxat- 

iyMMffry,  or  divination  by  arrows^  hath  been 
in  request  with  Scythians,  Alans,  Gtnmnt, 
mth  the  Africuis,  and  Turks  of  Algier. 

JSnwn'i  Fttlgmr  ErrmtrU 
ToBelo'ng.  v.  n.  {helangen,  Dutch.] 
X.  To  be  the  property  of. 

To  light  on  a  part  of  a  BtiiAbdmipMg  to  Boasi 

Jbak 
a.  To  be  the  proTince  or  busness  of. . 
There  is  ho  need  of  such  redress ; 
Or  if  there  were,  it  not  Seloiigs  to  yea.  5£«Lrf. 
Thcdedaratbn  of  these  latent  phifasophen 
beUmgt  to  another  paper.  £»jit. 

To  Jove  the  care  of  heav'nand  easth  Monn. 

Drjdm, 
3.  To  adh«re»  or  be  appendant  to. 

He  went  into  a  desazt  bdai^gu^  to  Bcthsaids. 


4.  To  have  relation  to. 

To  whom  kdttigut  thou  ?  whence  m  tiboa  ? 


5«  To  be  the  quality  or  attributes  of. 
The  faculties  hdongimer  to  the  suprettit  ^irh, 
are  unlimited  and  bouncDeai,  fitted  and  deagned 
for  infinite  objects.  C&7MW 

6.  To  be  referred  to ;  torekte  to. 

He  careth  for  things  that  iie/SMf  tothe  Lord. 

1  C^rM. 

Be  lo  V  B  D./Aitsq^.[from^/eiir»dcrived 

of  /etv.    It  is  observable»  that  though 

the^4>r^Vi>Zrbeof  veryfVequent  use,  the 

verb  is  seldom  or  never  admitted ;  as 

.  we  sayy  you  are  much  bthved  by  me> 

but  noty  I  belotfe,  you.3    Loved ;  dear. 

I  thmk  it  IS  not  meet, 
Mark  Antony,  tow^btMd  ofCxsar^ 
Should  outlive  CacMr.  Sbmt^Hk 

In  likeness  of  a  dove 
The  Spirit  descended,  wiiile  the  Fatfaer^s  voice 
Fromneav'nprQQounc*dhimhis^e^ipv«irfSonJkC/ir« 
Bezx)^w.  prep*  [from  be  and  hw-l 
X.  Under  in  place ;  not  so  hieh. 

For  all  beUn  the  moon  1  woulanot  leip.  3Wf 
He 'U  beat  Aulidhis' head  Mvw  his  knee. 
And  tread  upon  his  neck.  Simhfiore, 

%•  Jnfertour  in  dignity. 

The  noUe  Venetians  think  dmnMhfH  eoual 
at  least  to  the  eleaois  of  the  empire^  and  W 
one  degree  bekto  kings.  Jid£iaa» 

3*  Inferiour  in  excellence. 
-    His  IdyUiums  ef  Theocritus  are  a»mudii«b« 
his  Manmus^  as  the  fiekb  arc  below  the  stars. 


4.  Unworthy  of;  unbefitting. 

'TIsmuchMwBieonhtsuiranetasit;  , 
3ut  when  I  dotryou  shaU  petkion  it.       JDrjd^ 

BEL0'w.«</<ti. 

t.  In  the  lower  place;  in  the  place  nearest 
the  centre. 

To  men  standhig  Mm  on  the  gNiuii  thos* 

that  be  oft  the  top  of  Paul's  seem  much  less 

than  diey  are,  and  cannot  be  knewn;  hut,  tQ 

men  above,  those  Mitw  seem  aochh(g  so  muds 

.  lesieHed,  and  may  be  known.  Bmt$^» 

The  upper  regions  of  the  air  peicenrethe  col* 
lectkm  cs  the  matter  of  the  tempests  and  winds 
before  the  sir  here  Bd^vt ;  and  thereto  die 
obscuring  of  the  imsttH  SMrs^is  a  sign  of  tempesc 
f^Uowifig.  Stutm^ 
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Hiisiiltrir  beat infeett the  sky; 
The  graaadttkw  k  puch*d,  the  heav'ns  above 
us  fiy«  Dryden. 

Thl^nid,he  led  them  up  tbenioiibtaui'sbro«r> 
And  ehew'd  them  all  the  fhinuig  fields  btlvw. 

DtyUtu 
ft.  On  eartht  in  opposition  to  beatHiu 
And  let  no  tears  from  erring  pity  fkmr. 
Per  one  that's  bleas'd  above,  tmmortaUs*d  Mrw. 

Smitb» 
The  fairest  child  of  Jove, 
SelnofoT  ever  sought,  and  bless'd  above.  Prior* 
J.  In  hell ;  in  the  regions  of  the  dead : 
opposed  to  heaven  2n6  earth* 

1  ne'gladsome  ghosts  m  circling  troops  attend ; 
Delight  to  hover  near,  and  long  to  know 
"What  bus'ness  brought  him  to  the  realme  Mow, 

Drydem, 
WhensulTring  saints  aloft  in  beenia  shall 
glow. 
And  prosperous  traitors  gnash  their  teeth  Utoxv, 

TiskJ, 
To  Belo'wt.  v.  a,  [from  iff  and/ocyf^  a 
word  6f  contempt.]    To  treat  with  op- 
probrious language ;  to  call  names.  Ob- 
•olete.  ' 

Sieur  Oaulard,when  he  heard  a  gentleman-re- 
port»  that  at  a  supper  they  had  not  only  good 
cheer,  but  also  savoury  epigrams,  and  fine  ana- 
crams,  returning  home,  rated  and  tel<nvted 
his  cook,  as  an  ignorant  scullion,  that  never 
dressed  himeither  epigramsor  anagrams.  Camdtn, 
'  Belswa'ggek.  '«.  J.  A  cant  word  for 
a  wfaorematter. 

You  are  a  charitable  Mswagver ;  my  wife 
cried  out  fire»  and  you  cried  out^or  engineft 

DndtH. 
Bex-t.  ji.  /.  [bclr,  Sax.  baItbeusflaX.\    A 
girdle  ;  a  cincture  in  which  a  swordi  or 
tome  weapon,  is  commonly  hung. 
He  cannot  bucide  his  distemper*d  cauee 
Within  the  belt  of  rule.  Sbaksffeare. 

A[ax  slew  himself  ^tSi  the  sword  given  him 
by  Hector,  and  Hector  was  draped  about  the 
walls  of  Troy  by  the  belt  givenhiniDy  Ajax.  ^mt/^. 
Then  snatch*d  the  shming  bth^  with  ^cild  'in- 
bid; 
The^eilf  £urytion*sartful  hands  had  made.  I>ryi» 
Belwe'ther.  a.  J.  ^from  belJ  and  we^ 
therJ]    A  sheep  which  leads  the  flock 
with  a  bell  on  his  neck. 

The  fox  will  serve  my  sheep  to  gather,. 
And  drive  to  follow  after  their  belwetber.  Spent, 
To  offer  to  get  your  living  bv  the  copuUtion 
of  cattle ;  to  be  a  oawd  to  a  beiwrtbtr,  Sbaksp, 
The  flock  of  sheep^  and  beiwefbtr  thinluqg  to 
break  into  another's  pasture,  and  being  to  pass 
over  another  bri4geju^d  tUlboth  fell  into  the 
ditch.  ZTetDc/, 

To  Bely'.  See  Belie, 
S'o  Bema'd.  V,  a.  [from  be  and  mad.']  To 
make  mad  :  to  tu^  the  brain. 

Making  Just  report, 
Of  how  unnatural  and  bematUhg  sorrow 
The  king  hath  calise  to  pkt^i  Sbah/iart, 

To  Bvmi're.  <v.  a,  [from  he  and  mire,1 
To  drag  or  incumber  in  the  mire ;  to 
•oil  by  passinf  through  dirty  places,^ 

Aw^  ttiey  roae  in  homely  sort, 
"Their  journey  long,  their  money  short  { 
The  loving  couple  well  bemir*J; 
The  hone  end  toth  the  riderttir'd.  8w^^ 

To  BtMO'Air.  v.tf.  [from  Tomoan^']  To 
lament  j   to  l)cwaU$  t$»  expitisipaow 
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He  fills!  he  fills  the  house  with  heavy  groBib 

Impbres  their  pity,  and  his  pain  bnfoame,  Dry^ 

Ihe  godr  themirfves  the  n|ln'd  seats  tiemoan^ 

And  blame  the  miacfale&  that  dicmealvee  haw 

done.  MAm. 

Bemo'aner.   n.  J.  [fron^  the  veib.]    A 

lamenter^  the  person  that  laments. 
reBEMo^cx.    V.    tf.    [fromweelO    Tb  > 
,  treat  with  mocks* 

i^MMclthe^modettmoon.  Sbmhpeme^ 

To  Bemo^il.  v.  a,  [^^  >and  moi/,  from 
moui/ler,  Fr.]  To  bedragf^le ;  to  be? 
mire ;  to  endumber  with  dirt  and  mire. 
Thoushouldst  have  heaid  in  how  wSff  t 
place,  hovf  she  was  bnnHed^ham  he  left  her  with 
the  horse  upon  her.  Sb^speartm 

To  Be mo^nster.  v.  a. [from  he  snd mtm' 
iter.']    To  make  monstrous. 
Thou  chang'd  and  self  converted  thing!  'for* 
shame, 
BtmonsUr  not  thy  feature*  SbaJk^un, 

Be  MUSSED,  aiij,  ^from  To  mtut.]  Over- 
come with  mosmg }  dreaming  :  a  word 
of  contempt. 

Is  there  a  parson  much  bemused  in  beer* 
A  maudlbg  poetess,,  a  rhiming  peer  ?       ^*P\ 
BENCH,  n.  s.  [bene.  Sax.  hanc^  Pr.] 
z.  A  itaX,  distinguished  from  a  jiiooi  by 
its  ereater  leneth. 

The  seats  and  bencbn  shone  of  ivery , 
An  hundred  nymphs  sat  side  by  ttdcabote#IJ^»r/. 
All  Rome  is  pleas'd  when  Statius  wUlribeatsei 
And  longing  crowds  expect  the  promis<i.vefse : 
His  lofty  numbers  with  so  great  a  gust         r 
They  hear,  and  swallow  with  such  eager  lust : 
But,  while  die  ooaiman  suffrage  orown'dLhia 

cause. 
And  broke  the  btnebet  with  their  loud  api^iuse; 
His  muse  had  starvM,  had  not  a  piece  ^nreai. 
And  by  a  player  bought,  supply*d  her  bread*  .^ 

2.  A  seat  of  justice ;  the  seat  Where  judges 
sit. 

To  pluck  down  jusdce  froni  your  aiwful^^-^  ; 
To  trip  the  course  of  law.  Sbaktpmru 

Cyriac,  whose  grandsire  on  the  royal  be^ 
Of  Briti^  Themjs,  with  no  mean  apDiause, 
Pronounc'd,  and  in  his  volumes  taught  ourifws^ 
Which  others  at  their  bar  so  often  wrenuk 

Militu 

3.  The  persons  sitting  on  a  bench s  aa,  thjp 
whole  bench  voted  the  same  way..        * 

Fools  to  popular  praise  aspire 
Of  publick  speeches,  which  worse  fools  admvei 
While,  fromboth  binebee^  with  redoubled  souiich^ 
Th'  applause  of  lords  pnd  Semraonen  abousnds.. 

To  Bench,  v.  a.  [from  the  noon.H        ' 
X.  To  furnish  with  benches.  ' 

T  was  ^<w^i(Vwithtin,and  goodh^to'^^ioel^ 
.   The  thick  young  grass  arose  in  fresher  green. 

ft.  To  seat  upon  a  bench. 

His  cupbearer,  whom  I  firom  meanfr  form 
Have  betub*J,  and  rear'd  to  worship.  Sbabi/nwe^ 

Be'kcher.  m  /.  [from  bench.1  'Those 
centlemen  of  the  kins  of  court  are  called 
bencher j^  who  have  befn  readers;  they 
being  admitted  to  plead  within  the  bfir, 
are  also  called  inner  barristers..  The 
hcnchersy  being  the  seniors  of  the  hou^e. 
arc  intrusted  with  its  government  and 
direction,  and  out  of  them  is  a' treasurer 
yearly  choMB-  fikunU  Uxmhcr^* 
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I  wu  taking  a  walk  inth^gatdcmof  Lincoln's 

Inn>  a  favour  that  is  indulged  me  by  several 

'    hencheri  who  are  grown  old  with  me«      Tatler, 

To  Bknd.  v.  a.   pret.  hendidt  or  hent  i 

put.  pass,  bendedf  or  benu     [benban, 

.   Saxon  i  bander^  Tr.  as  Skinner  thinks, 

frQm^ndar^f  Lat.] 

'.  J.  To  make  crooked ;  to  crook  $  to  in- 

The  rainbow  compBtetk  the  heavens  with  a 
clorious  cirde»  and  the  hands  of  the  Most  High 
hath  bemdeJ  it.  Eeclus^ 

They  hend  their  bows,  they  whirl  their  slings 
around: 
'    Heaps  of  spent  irrows£dl,  andstrew  the  ground ; 
And  helms,  and  shields,  and  rattling  arms,  re- 
sound. Drydatm 
%•  To  direct  to  a  ccrtadn  point. 
Octavius  and  Mark  Antony 
Came  down  upon  us  with  •  mighty  power, 
Binding  their  expedition  tow'rd  Phihppi.  Sbah, 
Why  dost  thou  Uttd  thy  eyes  upon  me  earth, 
. ,  And  start  so  often,  when  thou  sitt*st  alone  ?  Sbmlu 
.  Your  gracious  eyes  upon  this  labour  hnUl, 

To  that  sweet  region  was  our  voyage  benU 
When  winds,  and  cvVy  warring  element,- 
Disturb*d  our  course.  DryJeu, 

Then,  with  a  rushing  sound,  th'  assembly  tend 
Diverse  their  steps  i  the  rival  rout  ascend 
^  The  royal  dome.  ^^P'* 

3*.  To  apply  to  a  certain  purpose  ;  to  in- 
tend the  mind. 

Men  will  not  benJxhtix  wl^  to  examine,  whe- 
ther diings,  wherewith  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed, be  good  or  eviL  Hooker. 
He  bwiuiin,  with  two  right  reverend  fathers, 
Divinely  btmt  tb  meditation.              Shahpear§, 
When  he  feU  into  the  gout,  he  was  no  longer 
'  '  mUe  to  bend  hu  mind  or  thoughts  to  any  puhhck 
.  business.  Tempif. 
4*  To  put  any  thing  in  order  for  use  :  a 
metaphpr  taken  from  bending  the  bow. 

I  *m  settled,  and  bend  up 
3Each  eorporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat.  Sbairfi, 
Asa  fowler,  was  betufin^hxs  net,  a  blackbird 

•  tdted  him  what  he  was  doing  ?         VEitrange, 
5»  To  incline. 

But  when  to  mischief  mortals  hend  their  will, 

•  ■   How  soon  they  find  fjt  instruments  of  ill  I  Pope* 
^.  To  subdue  ;  to  miake  submissive- ;  as, 

war  and  famine  will  btnd  our  enemies. 
y.  To  hend  the  brow, .  To  knit  the  brow ; 
to  frown- 

,  Some  have  been-  (oen  to  bite  their  pen,  scratch 

^  \  ^'their  head,  bend  their  browj^  bitfe  theur  lim,  beat 

*'  jhe^board,  and  teai  th«ir'pape&  CamsJeti. 

X.  To  be  socurvated^ 
a.Tolean  orjut  over.     - 
^  .  T^ere  b  a  cmT,  whose  hkh  and  heiuRng  head 
'  Xooks  fe^ully  on  the  confuted  deep.     Sbahp, 
^.Tq. resolve ;  to  determine :  in  this  sense 

the  participle  is  commonly  used. 
/   Not  so,  for  once,  indulg'd  they  sweepthe  main, 

Deaf  to  the  call,  or,  hearing,  hear  in  vain ; 

But,  betU  on  mucbief,  bear  the  waves  before. 

'  DrjdMf 

While  good,  and  anxious  for  his  friend, 
He  's  sriu  severely  betif  against  himself; 
RenouDcing  sleep,  and  rest,  and  food,  and  ease* 

Ad£smi, 

A  state  of  slavery,  which  they  are  bent  upon 

with  so  much  eagerness  and  obstinacy.  AJduon, 

He  is  every  where  bent  on  instruction,  and 

•foids  an  manner  of  digressons.  JlidUtu, 

4*  Tp  te  submismc }  to  bow, 
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The  tow.  of  them  that  afflicted  ihe«  sbsl 
come  bending  unto  tbce^  Jj^dah^ 

fiE!^D.  n,  J.  [from  T«  ^fUi^.l 
J.  Flexure  5  incurvation. 

*T  is  true,  this  god  did  shake; 

•  His  coward  lipa  did  firom  their  colour  fly ; 

,  And  that  same  eye,  wiioac  btmd  doth  awe  the 

world. 
Did  lose  its  lustre.  Sbahpenru 

1.  The  crooked  timbers  which  make  the 
ribs  or  sides  of  a  ship.  Skitmer. 

3.  [With  heraWs,]  One  of  the  eight  ho- 
nourable  ordinaries,  containing  a  fifth 
when^unchai^ged  ;  but,  wheft  c)»rg«l» 
a  third  part  of  the  escutcheon.  It  is 
made  by  twa  linesi  drawn  thwartways 
from  the  dexter  chief  to  the  sinister  base 
point.  Harris^ 

Be's D ABLE. adj.  [from 3m^/.]. That  may 
be  incurvated  ;  that  may  be  inclined. 

Be'kder«.  «,  J.  [from  To  bend*'] 

I.  The  person  who  bends. 

'a.  The  instrument  with  which  any  thing 
is  bent. 
These  bows,  being  somewhat  like  the  long 

•  bows  in  use  amongst  us,  were  bent  only  by  1 
man*s  immediate  strength,  without  the  help'  of 
any  bender ^  or  rack»  that  are  u&^dto  others. 

^  Willinsi  Mathematical  Magiek. 

Be'ndwith.  «.  j'.^\  herb.  Diet. 

B 1 1«  e'a  P s  D.  adj.  [.from  neap. ]  A  ship 
is  said  to  be  heneaped^  when  the  water 
does  not  flow  high  enough  to  bring  her 
off  the  ground,  over  abar^  or  out  of  a 
dock. 

6ene*ath.  prep,  [bfcneo^,  Sax.  hcneden^ 

••  Dutch.] 

X.  Under;  lower  in  place:  opposed  to 
ahwe. 

Their  woolly  fleeces,  as  the  rites  reouir'd. 
He  laid  beneath  him,  and  to  rest  rctirM.   D*y^ 
Ages  to  come  might  Ormond's  picture  knc** ; 

'    ^nd  palms  for  thee,  beneath  his  laurels  grow. 

Pritr. 

a  Under,  as  overborn  or  overwhelmed  by 
some  pressure. 
Our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke ; 

•  It  weeps,  it  bWeds,  and  each  new  day  a  gash 

]^  added  to  her  wouhds.  ■  Sbahpeare, 

And  oft  on  rocks  their  tender  wings  they 
tear, 
<    And  sink  hneatb  the  burdens  winch  they  bear. 

y  Lower  in  rank,  excellence,  or  dignity. 

We  have  reason  to  be  persuaded,  that  there  are 

far  more  species  of  creatures  above  us,  thsn 

'*' there  are  Amo^A.'  LotU, 

4.  Unworthy  of;  unbeseeming;  not  equalto. 

He  will  do  nothing  that  is  beneath  his  Kig»i 
station,  npr  omit  doing  any  thing  which  becomes 
it.  jUierbnfJ' 

BiVE'ATH*  adv, 
J,  In  a  lower  pbge  j  imder. 

I  destroyed  tneAmorite  before  them  1  1  de- 
stroyed his  fruits  from  above,  and  hu  rpotsfrom 
beneath,  Amcr. 

The  earth  which  ^ou  take  from  beneath^  will 
be  barren  and  unfruitful.  Mortimer. 

7,.  Below,  as  opposed  to  bea^*cn* 

Any  thing  that  is  in  heaven  iabove,  or  that  is 
in  the  earth  ^M^:>M.  "  £rodu*. 

'  Trembling  I  view  the  dread  abyss  beneath^ 
liell's  honrv  mamionsi  and  the  realm?  of  death. 


Bt'tf^t)lCT.  iu^,[ieneMctus9  Lat.]  Having 
mild  and  tafubrioos  qualities :  aa  old 
physical  term. 

k  is  noc  a  small  thing  won  in  phjsick,  if  you 
ran  make  shiiharb,  aadi  other  medicinea  that  are 
heindut,  as  strong  pivgers  as  those  that  are  not 
vrithout  some  maligmty.  '  Baum^ 

BCNBDl'CTlbN./?.j.  [bentdictioy  Lat.] 
7.  Blessing ;  a  decretory  pronunciation  of 
happiness. 
A  sov'reiga  shame  so  bows  him ;  his  unkind* 
ness. 
That  stript  her  from  his  btnediciion^tyxnCA  her 
To  foreign  casualties,  gave  her  dear  rights 
To  his  doghearted  daughters.  Soahfeare, 

From  him  will  raise 
A  mighty  nation;  and  upon  him  show'r 
His  bciudicUbi  so,  that,  in  his  seed, 
All  nations  shall  be  blest.  Jtir/lM. 

1.  The  advantage  conferred  by  blessing. 
Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  tne  Old  Testa- 
ment :  adversity  is  the  blessing  of  the  New ; 
which  carrieth  the  greater  httudiciiomt  and  the 
dearer  revelation  ofGod's&vour.  Jfaetn, 

3.  Ackno\yledgtuents  for  blessings  receiv- 
ed; thanks. 

Could  he  less  expect 
Than  glory  and  ItmeOcthm,  that  is,  thanks  f 

Mitiom, 

Such  ingenious  and  industrious  persons  are  de* 

lighted  in  searching  out  natural  rarities^  reflect* 

ing  ujXM  the  Creator  of  them  his  due  praiscs^nd 

hcnedutiem.  Say, 

4.  The  form  of  instituting  an  abbot. 

What  consecration  is  to  a  bishop,  that  htnc 

diaUm  is  toanaobot;  but  in  a  di9Fi'«tlt'#ay; 

for  a  bishop  is  not  properly  such,  till  donsecra- 

.  cion ;  but  an  alibot*  hems  elected  and  coolirmed, 

is  properly  such  before  btnedicttM,         Ayiije^ 

Ben  >: FACTION,  n.  j.  [from  benrfdiio, 

'    Lat] 

I,  The  act  of  conferring  a  benefit.  ^    . 
a.  TRc  benefit  conferred:  which  is  the 
more  usual  sense.  . 

One  pan  oftktiUfi^'utiotu,  was  the  cxpMssion 
of  a  generous  .$1^  grateful  mind*  .  AtUrbury,  ^ 
Be  N  £  F  a'ct  o  R. ».  j.[£rom  ^TTi^ew,  Lot.] 
He  that  confers  a  b^efit ;  irec|uentlf  he 
tbat  contriHulesto  some  public  chanty : 
it  is  used  with.o^  but  onener  with  to^ 
before  the  person  benefited. 

Then  swell  with  pr ide»and  must  be  tided  godsi 
Great  benefactors  «/* mankind,  deliverers^ 
Worshipla  with  temple,  priest,  and  sacr^ce. 

From  that  prd^ce  he  took  his  hint,  though  he 

-    had  ;he  baseness  not  to  ackn6^'ledgte  his  Mfr«^ 

.facUr, '  Dryden, 

I  cannot  but  look  upon  the  writer  as  my  teii^ 

fm^hir^  if  he  conveys  to  me  an  improvement  of 

iwy  nniteftf  amting.  AJduon, 

iVhotver  makes  ill  returns  to  his  benefattort 

must  needs  be  a  common  enemy  to  nuinlund.    ' 

Benefa'cv-RESS.  ».  J.  [from  benefacifir."] 
A  woman  who  confers  a  benefit. 

Be'nefice.  js.  ^.  [from  beneficium^  Lat] 
Advantage  conferred  on  another.  This 
word  is  generally  taken  for  all  ecclesiaa* 
tical  liviogSy  be  they  dignities  or  others. 

And  of  the  priest  eftsojms  *pn  to  eacniife. 
How  to  a  ^ir^cf  he  might  assure.  '       Sftnser, 
Modi  to  hnnself  he  thougnt,  but  little  tpoke, 
*  tiadepiiv'd,  his  bat^  fonook.      JOryi, 
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Be'nepicei).  fl<^\  [from  benefice.']  Pos- 
sessed of  a  benefice^  or  chwnch  pitftr- 
ment. 

The  usual  rate  between  the  bene/ued  man  and 
the  religious  person,  was  one  moiety  of  the  be- 
nefice. Ayiife^ 
Beke^ficence.  n,  j.  [from  beneficent.^ 
The  practice  of  doing  good ;  active 
.   goodness. 

You  could  not  extend  your  bemtfiunti  to.  so 
many  persons ;  yet  you  have  lost  as  ivff  days  as 
Aurehus.  Dryden, 

Love  and  charity  extends  our  bemeJUenet  to  the 
miseries  of  obr  brethren.  Hogert, 

Be  N  £^F I  c  £  N  T .  adj.  [from  benefictu,  bene^ 
fcentior^  Lat.}  Kind  ;  doing  good.  It 
differs  from  benign^  as  the  act  from  the 
disposition  ;  beneficence  being  kindness 
or  benignity  exerted  in  action. 

Such  a  creature  could  not  have  his  originate 
from  any  less  than  the  most  wise  and  bineficwi 
being,  the  great  God.  "    Jfa/f. 

But  Phcebus,  thou,  to  m»n  beitefieeiitf 

Delight 'st  in  building  cities. '  ^ri^* 

BenepTci  AL.iii^:.  [from  beneficiutnt  Lat.] 

X.  Advantageous  ;   conferring  benefiti  ; 

profitable;  useftil:  with  /o  beitMsc^tl^e 

•   person  benefited.  II 

Not  any  thing  is  made  to  be  bntefiaatto  him, 

but  all  thmgS'  for  him,  to  shew  beneficence  and 

.grace  in  them.      x  M^pbtr, 

This  su'ppositibn  grants  the  opinien  ti^'con- 

duce  to  oitier  in  the.  world,.  consequeBthr  toe^e 

..  veiy  btnefidal  to  mankind.  TWotHm^ 

The  war, -which  would  have  been  monbeMe^ 

Jlciai  to  us,  and  destructive  to  the  enemy,  was 

neglected.  Swjfl, 

Are  the  present  revoluuons  in  circular  orns, 

more  benefiaol  than  the  other  would  be  ?  BentUy. 

t*  Helpful ;  medicinal. 

In  tn^  ftrstaccess  of  such  a  disease,  any  debb^ 
struent,  without  much  acrhnohy,  'n  beneficial,  ' 

Arvuibmt* 
BENEjpi'crA-L.'ii.v.  An  old  word  fOf  1 
benefice.    ^  /  *  /  - 

For  that  the  groundwork  is,  ind.end  otlSL  "" 
How  to  obtain  a^M/j^Ha/.  '^  "    Sfiflier, 

Ben EFi'cx ALLY.  ^4^.  Clrom  ben^^l 
Advantageously. ;  profitably  ;'htflpfully. 

BBNEFi'ciALWfcss.  rt,j,  [h%>m  beneficial^ 
Usefulness;  profit;  helpfulness.     . 

Thouch  theknowledgeofthese  objects  be  com- 
mendable for  their  contemation  and  curiosity^ 
yet  they  do  not  commend  their  knowledge  to  us, 
upon  the  account  of  their  usefubiets  and  betkfi* 
ctalnets,  Med^, 

Benefi'ciary  <i/^'. [from i«i^rr.] Hold- 
ing  something  in  subordination  to  an- 
other; having  a  dependent  and  secondary 
posscssic^n,  without  sovereign  pgfr^er. 

The  diike  of  Parma  u*as  temptea  by  no  less 
promise,  than  to  be  made  a  feudatory  or  bene* 
ficiary  king  of  England^  under  the  stignory  in 
chiefof  the  pope,  Batom. 

Benepi'ciary.  «.  /.  He  that  is  in  pos- 
session of  a  benefice. 

A  benefice  is-either  saki  to  be  a  bemiice  with 
the  cure  of  souls,  or  ochetwise.  In  the  first  caae» 
if  it  be  annexed  to  another  benefice,  the  bene^ 
Jiciary  is  obliged  to  serve  the  parish  church  in  liia 
own  proper  person.  Aylije. 

BE'N£FIT.  IS.  1.  [^«tt7W»«,  Lat.] 

I.  A  kindness ;  a  favour  conferred ;  an  act 
oflovp.    • 
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Mo:  well  <^itpof*d,  the  mind  grown  once  corrvpc* 

They  turn  tp  vicious  Horms.  Similars, 

fileai  the  Lotd»  O  my  souU  an4  finf  at  not  all 

^  Offer'dlife 

K«dMt  not,  &nd  the  benefy  embrace 
By  nith*  not  roid  of  workf.  Milim, 

s.'Advatntage ;  profit ;  use. 

The  creature  abateth  hit  strength  for  the  h^ 
M^/ofsoChts  put  their  truft  in  tnee.  ^jLri0M. 
3.  Inlkw. 

Ben^t  wf  €Urgy  is  an  anqent  Ubcriy  of  the 

Churcit:  when  a  priest,  or  one  within  orders,  is 

■rraigned  of  felony  befofe  i  secular  judge,  n« 

ni^y  pray  his  clergy;  that  is,  pray  to  be  de* 

livcred  to  his  ordinary,  to  purine  himself  of  the 

Meoce  objected  to  him :  and  this  might  be  done 

^  u^  ^ase  of'^murder.    The  ancient  law,  in  this 

point  oiJirgy,  b  much  altered  ( .for  clerks  are 

HO  more  delivered  to  their  ordinaries  to  be 

.  surged,  but  nov/  every  roan,  though  not  within 

Ordertt  U  p^t  to  read  at  the  bar,  bein^  found 

guilty,  pnd  convicted  of  such  felony  as  this  betif^ 

Jit  U  gfiinted  for;  and  so  burnt  in  the  hand,  and 

^ci  free  for  the  fiur$t  time,  if  the  ordinary's  com- 

•  inissioncr,  or  deputy,  sundii^  by,  do  say,  I^egit 

Mikrltttt;  or,  Otherwise,  sufleretn  death  for  hi* 

.  ttaiMgrtnion.  CcvaelL 

To  Be'wefit.  Vf  a,  [from  the  noun.]  To 

do  good  td  ;  to  advantage. 

'   What  course  1  mean  to  holdi 
ftvH  nothing  i^n^t  your  knowledge^     Sbahp^ 
Ht  was  so  ftt  from  itnfihhg  uade,  that  he 

•  ittd  it  i  creat  Injury,  andf  broogfit  Rome  in 

•  danger  ofa  famine.  '  Anhuthnai. 
To  fefe'NEHt.  ^,  n.  To  gain  a4vantagc  ; 

to  make  fmpt^r-emcnt. 

To  tell  you  therefore  what  I  have  hfffr^^ 

herein,  among  old  renowned  authors,  1  shall 

spare.  AfUfom, 

||4NK'MPT.  aJ/\  fScc  KCMPT.]  Niimed } 

'  marked  out.    Obsolete. 

. '    }^ucb  greater jgifts  for  Kuerdon  thou  shalt  gain, 

•  ^an  kid  or  cosset,  which  1  th^c,  if  (tenets 
Thbnlip,1s4y.'  Spenser, 

To  3^  N  e't.  r .  fl.  [from  net,1  To  enp nate ; 

to  fturrdili^d  aJs  with  toils. 

.    Being  thus  ^rff<^/A/ found  with  villains; 
.  CtiftllMuldfharVtheprologuejromybane 

They' hed. begiut the  piay.  '.  >r  Sbakifemre^ 
fjL»  %W  O  L-E  N  c  £.x».  J.  [bencwilentUij  Lat.] 
z.  Disposition  to  do  good ;  kindness  \  cha- 

rityt  gb'od-w1?U 

'    Orasp  the  whole  worlds  of  reason,  life,  and 
^sense. 

In  one  close  system  d  bemroeietui,  P^e. 

1*  *thc  good  done  ;  the  charity  given. 
3'.  A  kind  of  tax. 

'    This  tax,  called  a  baievolenet^  was  devised  by 

Edward  iv.  -for  which  he  stistained  much  envy. 

U  was  abolished  by  Richard  zii.  BatoK, 

Bii  N  e' V  O  L  B  N  T .  adj^  \^beneyoUnSf  beneiHh 

fentioy  Lat.]    Kind ;  having  good-will, 

er  kind  inclinations. 
Thou  good  old  m::n,  behevUeni  as  wise.  JPe^e, 
Nature  all 

Is  blooming  and  bcHtooUttt  like  thee.    TbwmtMu 
BfeNE'voLENTHEss.  n,  J.  Bcnevolcnce. 
Benga/l.  «.  J.  [from  Bengal  in  the  East 

Indies.*]     A  sort  of  thin   slight  stufF^ 

made  of  silk  and  hair>  for  women's  ap- 
parel. 
Be^n  ]  A  M I N .  IT.  J.  A  plant. 
Be'mjamin.a*  J.  A  gum.. See  Benzoin. 
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n  Bitri^tf T.  V.  a.  [from  fugbt.^ 

X.  Toimrohe  in  darkness ;  to  darken ;  to 

shnowd  with  the  sludes  of  night. 

He  that  has  light  withiq  hb  own  clear  breast^ 
tAMj  sit  i'  th*  center,  and  ^njoy  bright  day : 
B«i;  hn  that  hides  a  dark  sou(  andfloiil  thoughts, 
Bnigbted  walks  under  the  mid-day  sun ; 
Hinu^is  his  own  dungeon.  MlUen, 

Those  bright  sttrs  that  did  adorn  our  hemW 
^here,  as  those  dark  shades  ^t  did  b<Mgbi  if* 
vanish.  ^nie, 

A  storm  begins,  the  ragine  waves  run  high, 
The  clouds  look  heavy,  anabe/iigbt  the  sky. 

Gartb^ 

The  miserable  rsce  of  men,  that  live 
Btnipbtfd  half  the  year,  benunun^d  with  frosts. 
Under  the  polar  Bear.  ^      ^      PbiUfu 

a.  To  surprise  with  th'i^. coming  on  of 
night. 

Being  benigbted^  1^^  skht  of  a  candle,  I  saw 
a  good  way  off>  directed  me  to*a  young  shcp* 
herd's  houses  '  Sidrnty^ 

Here  some  bernhghted  angel«  in  "his  wav, 
Ml^ht  ease  his  wmgs;  and,  seeing  heaven  appear 
(n  its  belt  work  of  mercy,  think  it  there,  bfjd, 

3.  To  debar  from  intellectual  light;  to 
cloud  with  ignorance. 

'  But  what  so  long  in  vain,  and  yet  mikmwsB 
By  poor  mankind's  beni^bttd  wit,  iii  sought. 
Shall  in  this  age  to  Brtum  first  ba  iliown.  Dryd, 

BENI'GN.  adj,  [benigntut  Lat.  It  is  pro- 
pounced  withotit  the  g9  as  if  written 
benioe  f   but  the  g  is  preserved  in  be 

If  Kin<{|  generous;  liberal »  actually  gopd* 
See  Bekepicent. 
TIms  turn  hath  mads  amttidsl  Thou  hast  ful« 
fin»d 
,  Tlqr  words*  Creator  boiintroua  and  lam/ 
Giver  of  all  thinp  fair.  Aftkmk 

So  shaU  the  world  go  on, 

Togdod  mali^ant,  to  bad  Men  benign,  Milt^m, 

We  owe  more  to  Heav'n,  thfn  to  the  sword. 

The  wish*d  return  of  so  Unigi^  k  lord.    WmlUr, 

What  Heav'n  bactowt  u^  the  earth,  bi  kind 

iaKuenaes  and  bmign  atp«ctsi*la  {Mid  it  bade  ui 

9acnfioe  and  a4oraaon«  £••<&. 

Th«y  whodeli^t  in  tl^  au/l«riog  of  infcriour 

creatures,  will  not  be  very  compaasonate  or 

benign^  Z««A#. 

DlfTrent  are  thy  names. 
As  thy  kind  hand  has  founded  many  dtiea, 
Or  dealt  henign  thy  various  gif^s  to  men.  Frhts 
a.  Wholesome ;  not  mi^li^nant. 

These  salts  are  of  a  bentgn  mild  nature,  in 
healthy  persons ;  but,  in  othen,  retain  thctr  ori- 
ginal qualities,  which  they  diacover  in  cadiexies. 

^fOUUMtttf 

Benign  DUeaut  is  when  all  the  ustXal 
symptoms  appear  in  the  small-pox*  or 
any  actite  disease,  iavouraUy«  and  with- 
out any  irregularities^  oi'  unexpected 
changes.  '    ktdncjm 

BeKi'cjnity.  jf.  J., [from  henignJ] 

I.  Graciousness ;  goodness. 

It  i*  true,  that  his  xMxcy  will  forgive  { 

ers,  or  his  benignity  co-operate  to  thcar  < 
version.  Bmwm, 

Although  he  femoys  the  good  that  is  dcnd  him, 
he  is  unconcerned  to  value  jh^iaajpai/j  qf  him 
that  do^  it.  StKth^ 

2*  Actual  kindness. 

He  wh»:h  useth  the  benefit  of  any  special  Af^ 
nignity^  may  enjoy  it  with  good  cooscieace. 
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Thd  Idng  was  itAoM  to  cstaHUi  pnce  n^ 
tktf^bT  hmigmity  than  blood.  Hmoari* 

f.  Salubrity ;  wholesome  quality^  frietid- 
Untu  to  vital  nature. 

9ofle«  receive  a  quicker  agglutinatton  fat  nil- 
guine  than  in  choleric  bodlet,  |>y  reaaon  of  the 
iejiignhy  of  the  serum,  which  leofieth  out  b^er 
matter  for  a  callus.  Whtmut^ 

Bhni'cnly.  adv.  ^fvomienlgn.l  Favour* 
ably;  kindly;  graciously. 

'Tis  amazement,  more  than  lovc^ 
Which  her  radiant  eyes  do  move ; 
Iflcss  splendour  vait  on  thine* 
Yet  they  ao  kempdy  shine, 
I  would  turn  my  das*led  sitht 
To  behold  theirmilder  light.  JTaiUr. 

Oh,  truly  good,  and  truly  great  I 
For  glorious  as  he  rose,  benignly  sohe  set.  Prinr, 
Bk'nisok.  ».  J.  [btnirf  to  biess;  benhsmif 
Fr.]  Blessing ;  benediction  :   not  now 
used,  unless  ludicrously. 

We  have  no  such  daughter;  nor  shall  ever  sat 

That  face  of  hers  again ;  therefore,  begone 

Without  our  grace,  our  love,  our  b^mhan,  Siab* 

Unmuffle,  ye  ^ir  sun,  and  thou  fair  moon. 

Thatwont'st  to  love  the  travf  Uer's^Muon.  Afi0. 

Be'nk^t.  II.  J.  An  herb  ;  the  same  with 

avau. 
Bent,  If,  J.  [from  the  vtrb  To  bend*'] 
I.  The  state  of  being  bent ;  a  state  of  flex- 
ure ;  curvity. 

Strike  gently^  and  hold  yoqr  rod  at  a  hna  a 
little.  IVdiom,  ^ 

a.  .Degree  of  flexure. 

There  are  divers  tubde  inquirict  concerning 
the  strength  required  to  the  Mnding  of  bows ; 
the  force  they  have  in  the  discharge,  according 
to  the  sevemi  bcnU ;  and  the  strength  required 
to  be  in  the  string  of  them..  WWtiiu. 

3.  Declivity. 

A  moimtain  stood, 
Threat'oinglrom  high,  and  overlook'd  tilie  irobd; 
Beneath  the  low*rina  browr,  aad  on  a  i^ivf,    ^ 
The  temple  stood  of  Mars  armipotent.  Dryie/i, 
4'  Utmost  power,  as  of  a  bent  bow. 
Then  let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thvself, 
Ojr  thy  al^ctioQ  cannot  hold  the  6eHt,    Sbtriif, 

We  both  obey. 
And  here  give  up  ourselves,  in  the  full  hnt, 
To  lay  our  servide  freely  at  your  feet.  Shahpeart, 
S.  Application  of  the  nund ;  strain  of  the 
mental  powers. 

The  understanding  should  be  brought  to  the 
knotty  psru  of  knowledge,  that  try  the  strength 
of  thougbt,  and  a  lull  bnti  of  the  muMi,  by  m- 
seiw&le  i^grees.  L^h, 

i*  IncIinatiOQ  ;  disposition  toward  some- 
thing!. 
O  i%o  docs  know  the  ^M/cf  women's  fantasy ! 

To  your  own  benit  dispose  you ;  you  'U  be  found, 
Be  you  beneath  the  sky.  jSbahpeare. 

He  knew  the  strong  beta  of  the  countrv  to- 
wards the  house  of  York.  ir«<o«. 

Soon  indin'd  t'  admit  delight, 
TTie  btnt  of  nature^  Milton, 

The  golden  age  was  first ;  when  man,  yet  new^ 
No  n^e  but  unccsmted  reaaon  knew ; 
And,  with  a  native  mm/,  did  good  pursue.  Dryd, 

\jfX  there  be  piupamityaiH  bemi  of  will  to  re- 
ligion, aod  there  will  be  the  same  sedulity  and 
iiide^iti^able  industry.  Sovtbn 

*ris  odds  but  the  scale  turns  at  last  on  na- 
tore's  side,  and  the  evidence  ^f  one  or  twosensee 
gives  way  U)  the  uoiied  bea$  aad  undcncy  of  al. 
the  fiv».  AUerbwry^ 

7.  Jpctcrmia^os }  fixed  jiurpose. 
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Their  unbelief  -we  may  not  impute  into  Ish 
pufficiency  in  the  mean  which  is  used,  but  to     • 
the  wttful  hnt  of  their  obstinate  hearts  against 
it.  ^irr. 

Yet  we  saw  them  forced  to  j^ve  way  to  th«      \ 
bent,  and  current  humour  of  the  people,  in  Sic 
TOUT  of  their  ancieot  aod  lawful  government.^ 

8.  Turn  of  the  temper^  or  disposition  i 
ihapey  or  fashion,  superinduced  by  art,^ 

Not  a  cgurthr, 
AMouch  they  wear  their  laces  to  the  ^# 
Of  the  lung's  look,  bnt  hath  a  heart  that  is 
Obd  at  the  thme  they  scowl  at.       Sbabtpemt, 
Two  of  them  nave  the  very  bent  of  honour. 

^buispeoTM^ 
Then  thy  straight  rule  set  virtue  in  my  sights 
Tha  crooked  line  reforming  by  the  right ; 
My  rtason  took  the  bent  ot  thy  command. 
Was  formed  and  polish'd  by  thy  skilful  hand. 

JOrydtn^ 

9.  Tendency  $  flexion ;  particular  ducc-* 
tion. 

The  exercising  the  understanding  in  the  several 


ways  of  reasoning,  teacheth  the  mmd  supplene^ 
to  apply  itself  more  dexterously  to  Semtj  and 
turns  ot  the  matter,  in  all  its  researohes,  Loc^ 


xo.  A  stalk  of  grass,  called  Aatt-graum 

His  spear,  a  bent  both  stiff  and  strong. 

And  well  near  of  two  inches  long ; 

The  pile  was  of  a  horse-fly's  tongue. 

Whose  sharpness  nov^t  reversed.       Draytm.. 

Then  the  flowers  of  the  vines;  it  is  a  ucdo 

dust,  like  the  dust  of  a  6enty  which  grows  upon 

the  cluster,  in  the  first  coming  foith.       Sacan^ 

June  is  drawn  in  a  mande  ofdark  grass-grefen; 

upon  his  head  a  garbnd  of  bents,  kingcups,  and 

maidefthair.  Peaebam,, 

B  e'n  T I N  G  Time:  [ from  bent.  ]    The  tirat 
wtwn  pigeons  feed  on  bents  before  peai 
#re  ripe. 
'    Bare  bertinvtimes,  and  moulting  months^  may 

come,* 
When,  lagging  late,  they  cannot  reach  their 
home.         «  Drydam* 

To  Beku'm.  v.  tf.  [bcnumcn,  Saxon.l    * 
I.  To  make  torpid  ;  to  take  away  the- sen- 
sation and  use  of  any  part  by  cold,  or 
by  some  obstruction. 

So  stings  a  snake  that  to  the  fire  is  brought. 
Which  lurn.less  lay  with  cold  benwmmdt  before 

FatrfaXm 
The  winds  blov/  moist  and  keen,  whicii  bids 
us  seek 
Some  better  shroud,  tome  better  warm'Ji,  ta 

cherish 
Our  limbs  bemnnrntL  A^ltnn^ 

My  sinews  shcken,  and  an  icy  stiffhesa 
Benums  IBTf  blood.  DetAoM, 

It  seizes  upon  the  vitals,;BnJ  hfrnmu  the  senses; 
and  where  there  is  no  sense,  there  can  be  nopain. 

South, 
Wni  they  be  the  less  dangerous,  whcnwaroth 
shall  bring  them  to  themselves,  because  they 
were  once  frozen  and  henttmmed  with  cold? 

L*Sstrn^^^ 
a.  To  stupify. 

These  accents  were  her  lan :  the  creepingdeatk 

Btnumtntl  hcT   senses  first,  then  stoppVl  her 

breath.  l)rytkn, 

Benzo^in..  11.  J.  A  medicinal  kind  of  resin 
imported  from  the  East  Indies*  and  vul- 
garly called  benjamin.  It  is  procured  by 
making  an  incision  in  a  tree^  ivhose 
leaves  resemble  those  of  the  lemon  tree* 
The  best  comes  firom  Siam,  and  is  calkd 
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smfgdalotJeh  being  intcrtpcrsed  with 

white  spots,  resembling  broken  almonds. 

Trtvcux,  Cbamhcn, 

The  tiquor  wc  hsv«  distilled  from  hi/nein,  u 

«ttbiect  to  freqaeat  viciasitudes  of  fluidity  »nd 

.Jo  Bepa'int.  y.  a,  [from  fainf^j   To 
cover  with  paint.  ^   .  ^  . 

Thou  know'tt,  the  mask  of  night  is  on  my 
face,  • 

Y]if  would  4  maiden  blush  btpsini  my  comic. 


nI  To 


5i  Bepi'nch.  v..ii.  [from  pmcb. 
mark  wilh  pinohes.  „  ,    .   » 

Ip  their  tides,  arms,  shoulders,  all  tcptncM, 
,-  Ran  chick  :«he  weals,  nd  with  Uood,  ready  to 
scnrtout.  Ch9^am. 

To  Bepi'ss.  v.  a.  [from  piss^  To  wet 

with  urine.  ^      .        ^     ,      . 

One  caused,  at  a  feast,  a  ba$pipe  to  be  played, 
^ich  made  the  knight  ^f^i/ihrniielf,  to  thegreat 
diversion  of  all  then  present,  as  well  «  con- 
fusion of  himself.  ^  ^  Dnbam. 
To  BEQtJE'ATH.  v,  a.  [cpi'Se,  Sax.  a 
will.]  To  leave  by  will  to  another. 

She  had  never  been  disinherited  of  that  goodly 
pordon,  which  nature  had  so  liberaUy  htqvea$Ud 

Let  'a  choose  executors,  and  talk  of  wdU  j 
And  yet  not  so— for  what  can  we  %«f '^  , 
Sv/t  our  deposed  bodies  to  the  ground?  Sbahp, 

My  father  btqueatbcd  me  by  will  but  a  poor 
thousand  crowns.    .  Sbahpt^rt. 

Methinks  this  age  seems  resolved  to  bequeath 
poaterity  somewhat  to  remember  it.  GIm^HU. 
^For  you,^whom  best  I  love  and  value  most. 
But  to  your  service  I  hequeatb  my  ghost.-  Dnfd. 
Bbqve'athment,  if.j.  \irom bequiotbA 
A  legacy.  -^'^'• 


^  adoption,  or  btquett^  of  die  kingdom  uuto  him 

by  the  Confessor.  -'"*^' 

Yo  Bera'ttle.  w  a,  [from  ratth.]^  To 

fill  with  noise ;  to  make  a  noise  at  m 

contempt. 
These  are  now  the  fashion,  and  so  berattU  the 

common  stages,  sathey  call  them,  that  many 

wearing  rapiers  ai'c  afraid  of  goosequills,  and 
.    d^eacareecomediither.  SboAiftare. 

Bb'R  BERRY,  n.  /.  {berberuy  sometimes 

written  barberryt  which  sec.]    A  berry 

of  a  sharp  Uste,  used  for  pickles. 
Some  never  ripen  to  be  sweet,  as  umarinds, 

hrbcrriety  crabs,  sloes,  \^c.  Bacon's  Nat,  Hut, 
To  BERE'AVE.  v.  «.  pret.  bereaveJf  or 

bereft;  part.  pass,  bereft,  [bepcopian, 

J.  To  strip  of ;  to  deprive  of.    It  has  ge- 
'  nerally  the  particle  of  before  the  thing 
Uken  away. 

Madam,  you  hate  bereft  me  £^all  words. 
Oily  my  blood  speaks  to  you  in  my  vems. 
'      '  *:  Sbahpeare. 

That  when  thou  com'st  to  kneel  at  Henry's 

feet,  V.       *•        •  u 

Tkou  may'st  bereave  him  rf  his   wits   with 

wonder.  Sbahpeare. 

There  was  never  a  prince  bereasoed  3^ his  de- 

peidenciesby  his  counal,  except  there  hath  been 

Jnjvcr  greatness  in  one  counsellor.  J«#«'/^«ay/. 

The  sacred  prlesu  with  ready  knives  bereave 

T^ebeasuo/'life.  ,     Drydert. 

To  deprive  us  of  meuls,  is  to  make  us  mere 
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StTagess  It  u  to  bereave  us  ^aU  irts  sad  sd» 
ences,  ^history  and  letters,  nay  ^revealed  re* 
ligion  too,  that  mcstimabU  uvour  of  Heaven. 
Bentlejs  Sermm* 

2.  Sometimes  it  is  used  without  of. 

Bereave  me  nor 
Whereon  I  live !  thy  gende  looks,  diy  aid. 
Thy  counsel,  in  this  uttermost  distress.  MiUuu 
y  To  take  away  from. 

All  your  interest  in  those  territories 
Is  utterly  bereft  you,  all  is  lost. '        Sbahpeare. 
Bere'avement.  tt.  J.  [from  berea^ve.] 
Deprivation.  Dku 

BereVt.  The  part.  pass,  of  bereave. 
The  chief  of  either  side,  bereft  of  USt^ 
Or  yielded  to  the  foe,  concludes  the  strife. 

•  Drjieu* 

Berg.   See  Burrow. 
Be^RGAmot.  n.  J.  [bergamotu^  Fr.] 
X.  A  sort  oFpear,  commonly  called  burgA' 

met.    See  Pear. 
ft.  A  sort  of  essencey  or  perfume,  drawn 
from  a  fruit  produced  by  ingrafting  a 
'  Iemon*tree  on  a  ber^^amot  pear  stock. 
%.  A  sort  of  snuffy  which  is  only  clean  to- 
bacco, with  a  little  of  the  essence  rubbed 
into  it. 
BB'aGMAStBR.ff.j.[fromben^Sax.and 
maiter,'\    The  baUiff,  or  chief  officer, 
among  the  Derbyshire  miners. 
Bi^RGMorE..«.  J.  [of  bep3,  a  mountain, 
.    and  more,  a  meeting,  Saxon.]  A  covrt 
held  upon  a  hill  for  deciding  controver- 
sies among  the  Derbyshire  miners. 

Blount. 
Ifo  Berhy'me  v.  «.  [from  riyme.]   To 
mention  in  rhyo^cip  or  verses :  a  word  of 
contempt. 
Now  15.  he  for  the  numbers  that  Petrarch 
;  ^  floBw'd  in :  Lfur'a  to  his  lady  was  but  a  kitchea- 
wench:  nurjry,  she  had  a  better  love  to  ie- 
rinraifher.  Sbaktpmre. 

1  sought  fio  homage  from  the  race  that  writa; 
I  kept,  uke  Asian  monarchs,  from  their  sight: 
Poems  I  heeded,  now  berbyad  so  long* 
No  more  than  dvbu,  great  George !  a  birthday 
song.  Pepe. 

Berli'n.  If.  /.  [from  £^//>r,  the  city 
where  they  were  first  made.]  A.  coach 
of  a  particular  form. 

Beware  of  lJat&  authors  all ! 
Nor  think  your  verses  sterling, 

Thou^  with  a  golden  pen  you  scrawl. 
And  scribble  in  a  berlin.  Sfenfi. 

BERME.  n.  j.  [Pr.  in  fortification.]  A 
space  of  ground  three,  four,  or  five  feet 
wide,  left  without,  between  the  foot  of 
the  rampart  and  the  side  of  the  mote, 
to  prevent  the  earth  from  falling  dowa 
into  the  mote  ;  sometimes  palisadoed. 

Harris. 

To  Bero'b.  v.  a.  [from  robS]  To  rob; 
to  plunder ;  to  wrong  any,  by  taking 
away  something  from  him  by  stealth  or 
violence.    Not  used. 

She  said.  Ah  dearest  lord!  what  ev3  star 
On  you  hath  frownM,  and  pour'd  his  influence 
bad, 

.  That  of  yourself  you  thus  herebbed^xt  f  F.  Qtuen  • 

BEHRY.  h.  j.  [beru3»  Sax.  from  be/ian, 
to  bear.]  Any  small  fruit>  with  many 
seeds  or  small  stones. 


8hf  mote  the  {round,  the  wluch  straight  forth 
did  yield 
A  fruitfiil  oUva  tree,  with  hHrlu  spread, 
iLhal  all  the  gods  admir*d.  Spetittr* 

The  strawberry  grows  undeineath  the  nettle ; 
And  wholesome  ierfta  thrive  and  ripen  best, 
Neighbour*d  by  fruit  of  basest  quality.  Sbaisp* 
To  Bfc'aRY.  V.  n:  [from  the  noun.]  To 

hczx  berries. 
BERRY-BEAR'tNC  'Ctdor.  leedrus  bacci- 
'    fera^L.TLt.']  A  tree. 

The  leaves  are  squaihose,  somewhat  like  those 
of  the  cypresi.  The  katkins,  or  male  flowers, 
a^e  produced  at  remote  distances  from  the  fruit 
on  tne  same  tree.  The  fruit  is  a  beriy,  inclosing 
three  hard  seeds  in  each.  The  wood  is  of  great 
•    use  in  the  Lesant,  is  large- timber)  and  may  be 


,    ture,  of  whjch  man V  of  tl  le  ornamenu  to  th« 

mous  temple  of  Solomon  were  made.     Miliern 
'BCRRY-BEARING     Oracbn       SeC    MuL- 

BERRT  Blight. 
3ert,  18  the  same  with  ow  bright;  in  the 
Latin,  iliustrisy  and  clarm.    So  EcbcrU 
€terjuilfy  famous  or  bright ;  Sigberty  fa- 
mous  conquerour.      And  she  who  w«is 
•    termed  by  the  Germans  Brr/i%i,\*ras  by 
the  Greeks  called  -Eudoxia^  as  is  ob- 
served by  Ltutprandus*    Of  the  same 
sort  were  these,  Ph^drus^  Epiphanwsy 
.  Fhotius^LampritTtuSiFuIgentlusj  JUmtris* 
Gibson's  Camdfif. 
Berth,  jt.  J*  [with  sailors.]  See  Birth. 
2,^'RTRAM.  «.  /.  [pfrethntntt  Lat.]  A  sort 

iof  herb,  called  also  bastard  pellitory, 
Be'ryl.  n.  /.  \btryllusy  Lat.]    A  kind  of 
pxecious  stone. 

May  thy  billows  Toul  ashore 
The  htrjt  and  the  golden  ore.  Mitten^ 

The  heryl  of  our  lapidru'ies  is  only  a  fine  sort 
of  cornelian,  of  a  more  d«cp  bright  red,  some- 
tunes  with  a  cast  of  yellow,  and  more  transpa- 
rent than  the  common  cornelian.      pyoodivarJ* 
J7i  Bescre'en.  v.  a.  [from  screen,']  To 
cover  with  a  screen ;  to  shelter ;  to  con- 
ceal. 
What  man  art' thou,  that,  thus  heitretn^d  in 
night, 
%o  sturnblcst  on  my  counsel  ?  Sbahpeare* 

J^Bese'ech,  ij.tf.  prct.  1  besought;  I  have 
besought,  [from  jfccan,  Sax.  *versoeken^ 
Dutch.] 
X.  To  entreat ;  to  supplicate  ;  to  implore: 
sometimes  before  a  person. 

I  bettteb  you,  sir,  pardon  me ;  it  is  only  a  letter 
firom  my  brother,  that  I  have  not  all  over- read. 

Sbaksftart* 

I  hetetch  thee  for  my  son  OnesimuSt  wnom  I 

have  begotten  in  my  bonds.  Pbiiemon. 

I,  in  the  anguish  of  my  lieart,  hettetb  yo\x> 
To  quit  the  dreadful  purpose  of  your  souL 

AdJJiotu 
jl.  Tob(pg ;  to  ask  :  before  a  thing:, 

^ut  ^ve  fell  humble,  and  baoughi. 
His  peace,  and  thus  proceeded  inher  pUint.  Milt. 
Before  I  come  to  ihem,  I  beseecl  vour  piicience, 
whilst  I  speak  soxnethiog  to  ourselves  here  pre- 
sent Spratt, 
y^  Bese'em.  V-  ».  [beztemen^  Dutch.]  To 
become  ;  to  befit ;  to  be  decent  for. 

What  form  of  speech,  or  bebuviour,  bestemetb 
IIS  in  our  prayers  to  Almighty  God  ?      H^Un 

This  oversight 
.  ^Mtms  cbee  «o(,  m  whom  s  nch  viitves  fpriag. 

fanfsM, 
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Verona's  ancient  citizens 
•    Cast  by  their  brave  beteemrng  ornaments.  Shalu 
What  thoughts  he  had,  beseems  not  me  to  say; 
Though  some  surmise  he  went  to  fast  and  pray. 

jyrjdau 
Bese'en.  partidp.  [from  besle.  Skinner, 
This  word  I  have  onlf  found  in  Spenser^ 
Adapted;  adjusted;  becoming. 

forth  came  that  ancient  lord  and  aged  queea« 
Armed  in  antique  robes  down  to  the  ground* . 
And  sad  habiliments  right  well  bctecm,  f.  Queatm 
To  Bese't.  1'.  a.  pix»t.  I  beset;  I  have  be*. 

set.  [bef  reran,  Sai[.] 
.t.  To  besiege ;  to*  hem  in ;  to  enclose^  as 
with  a  siege. 

Follow  Wm  that 's  fled ; 
-    The  thicket  is  brset^  he  cannot  'scape.    Siah^ 
Now,  Ca»ar,  let  thy  troops  betet  our  gates. 
And  bar  each  avenue 

Cato  shall  open  to  himself  a  passage.     yf/ZVaaL 

I  know  thou  look'st  on  me  as  on  a  wretch    ^ 

Miset  with  ills,  and  cover'd  with  ioisibrtunes. 


a.  To  waylay  ;  to  surround. 

Draw  forttr  thy  weapons :  we  *re  baet  with 
-    tliieves; . 
Rescue  thy  mistress.  ^  Sbakspeart^ 

The  only  righteous  in  a  world  perverse* 
And  therefore  hated,  therefore  so  btset 
With  foes,  tor  daring  single  to  be  just.    Milt^a^ 

True  tbrtitude  1  take  tobe  the  quiet  possession 
-of  a  man's  self,  and  an  undisturbed  doing  his 
duty,  whatever  ill  bt^igts^  or  danger  lies  in  his 
way.  «  Lvic 

3.  To  embarrass;  to  perplex;  to  en- 
tangle without  any  means  of  escnpe. 

Now,  daughter  Sylvia,  you  are  hard  bestt^  * 
*  Shaktpforwm 

Thus  Adam,  sore  besety  reply'd.  Mikotu 

Sure,  or  I  read  her  visage  much  amiss, 
Ot  grief  beseit  her  hard.  JRozpt, 

We  Se  in  tWs  world  betft  with  sundi  y  mieasi- 
nesses,  distracted  witn  diSerent  desires.    L^ciu 

4.  To  fall  upon  ;  to  harass.    Not  used. 

But  they  him  rpying,  both  with  greedy  force 
At  once  upon  him  ran,  and  h.im  beset 
With  strokes  of  mortal  stceL  Fatrj  Qmfoi. 

To  Beshre'w.  'V.  a.  [The  original  of  thii 
word  is  somewhat  obscure;  as  it  evi- 
dently implits  to  wish  ///,  some  derive 
it  from  beschryen^  Germ,  to  enchant. 
Tofseii  in  his  Book  of  Animafsi  deduces 
it  trom  the  shrenv  mouse^  r.n  animal,  sayt 
he,  so  poisonous,  tJiat  its  bite  is  a  severe 
curse.     A  ihrew   likewise   signifies  a 

.  scolding  woman  ;  but  its  6rigin  is  not 
known.]  ' 

1.  To  wish  a  curse  to. 

Nay,  quoth  the  c«ck,  hut  I  htbrrw  us  borb. 
If  I  believe  a  suint  upon  his  oath.  Drjdtm, 

a.  To  happen  ill  to. 

^rximr  thee,  cousin,  which  dldstlead  meforth 

Of  that  sweet  way  I  waa  m,  to  despair.   Sbahp. 

Now  much  ^«5rrti' my  manners,  andmynride^ 

If  Hermia  meant  to  say  Lysander  lied.  Stakapt 

1.  At  the  side  of  another ;  near. 

Baide  the  hemrse  a  fruitful  palmtree  poirs. 
Ennobled  since  by  thb  creat  funeral,    rairfitttm 
He  caused  me  to  sit  down  besiJt  iiim.  Baeiu 
At  hU  right  hand.  Victory 
Sat  e8|(le-wing*d:  iaiJe  him  hung  his  bow.  MitL 

Fair  Livinia  fied  the  fir* 
Jiefon  ibc  $pds,  and  stood  beside  her  sire.  i>i^ 
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7ftir  is  the  kingcup  Uut  in  meadow  Uowt  t 
'  fui  isrthe  daisy  that  hetidg  her  grows.        Grjp. 
Kow  umior  banking  mouncainsy    . 
Mfjtdf  the  falls  ot'touDtains, 
Unntard,  tinlcnr'.vn. 

He  makes  his  moaru  P§^» 

4.  Over  ami  .'iIh>\c. 

Dn».btl»:iS,  in  man  there  is  a  nature  found, 

JffsiJ.  *hc  senses,  and  above  them  far.   Da^es, 

In  bruies,  besides  the  exercise  of  sensitive  per- 

cept'on,  and  imaginjtioh,  tkere  are  lodged  in* 

ctjocts  antecedent  to  their  imaginative  facultr. 

Hafe, 
"We  may  be  sure  tbererwere  great  numbers  of 
•    wise  and  learned  me%  insist  thote  whose  nanff  s 
sre  in  the  christian  records,  who  took  care* 
examine  «ur  Saviour's  history. 

A'Tison  on  ChristioM  Retipm, 

Pi-eccpts  of  morality,  betides  the  natural  cor- 

'  TUption  of  our  tempers,  are  abstracted  from  ideas 

of  sense.  Addi^n* 

J.  Not  according  to,  though  not  contrary; 

as  we  say,  some  things  are  beiule  uature, 

'    some  are  contrary  to  nature. 

The  Stotcks  did  hrid  a  necessary  connexion  «f 
Causes;  but  they  believed,  that  God  doth  act 
Sr^tfr  \^  toHtra  maiuram^  haidts  and  against  na* 
turc.  -  BramhdlL 

To  say  a  thing  is  a  chance,  as  it  relates  to  se- 
cond causes,  signifies  no  more,  than  that  there 
■i;e  seme  events  beside  the  knowledget  purpose, 
expectation,  and  power,  of  second  causes,  owtb^ 
Pro'*'idence  often  disposes  of  things  by  a  me- 
thod btiide^  and  above,  the  discoveries  of  man's 
ftason.  Sutth. 

U  is  betide  my  present  bostncss  to  enlarge  up- 
on this'Speculation.  Luke, 
4»Out  of;  in  a  state  of  deviating  from* 
You  are  too  wilful  blame. 
And,  ^nce  your  coming  h«re,  have  done 
Enough  to  put  him  quite  beside  his  patience. 

Sbaktpttre. 

Of  vagabonds  we  say, 

That  t,hey  are  ne'er  betide  their  Mjay.  Hudihrtu, 

.  These  may  serve  as  landmarks,  tp  sheW\i  hat 

fies  in  the  direct  way  of  truth,  or  is  quite  huides 

k.  Locie. 

|.  Before  a  reciprocal  pronoun,  out  of ; 
as,  bisidc  himself;  out  of  the  order  of 
rational  beings ;  out  of  his  wits. 

They  be  carried  besides  tbemsehes,  to  whom 
Ae  dignity  of  publick  prayer  doth  not  discover 
iomewhac  more  fitness  m  men  of  gravity,  than 
in  children.  Jnotber, 

Only  be  patient,  till  we  have  appeas'd 
The  multitude,  beside  tbemselves  with  fear.  Sbat, 
Festus  said  with  a  loud  voice,  Paul,  thou  art 
beside  tbyseifi  much  learnbg  doth  make  thee 
nad.     ,  Aets% 

Besi'oe.  > 
Besi'des.) 
%s  More  than  that ;  orer  and  above* 
If  CassJo  do  remain. 
He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life. 
That  makes  me  ugly  :  and,  besides ,  the  Moor 
May  unfold  me  to  him ;  there  sund  I  in  p^riL 

Sbaisj^eare, 
Besides^  you  know  not,  while  yop  here  attend, 
n*  unworthy  &te  of  your  unhappy  friend. 

Drjjden. 

That  man  that  doth  not  know  those  thmgs, 

which  are  of  necessity  for  him  to  know,  is  but 

an  ignorant  man,  whatever  he  may  know  besides, 

Tiiiftscn, 

Somte  wander,  that  the  Turk  never  atucks 

this  treasury.  Butybesides  that  he  has  attempted 

It  formerly  with  no  success,  it  it  certain  the 

Veoetians  Keep  tso  watchful  an.  eye.     Addiso/u 
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^  Not  in  tide  number ;  oitt  <!f  this  dass  ; 

not  included  here. 

The  men  said  unto  liOt,  Hast  thoo  here  any 
^besides  f  Genrsi*, 

Oudaws  and  nibbers,  who'break  with  all  fhe> 
world  besides,  mutt  keep  £uth  among  themselves. 

Locigm 

All  that  we  feel  of  it^  beg'uit  and  ends 
In  the  small  circle  of  our  foes^or  friends; 
To  all  beside  as  much  an  empty  shade» 
An  Eugene  living,  as  9  Caesar  dead.  P^e^ 

,         And  dead,  as  hvmg;  *t  is  our  author's  nride 
Still  to  charm  those  wbo  charm  the  world  baide, 

.Best^dery.  ff.4.  A  species  of  pear. 
To  Besi^ege.  v.  a,  [m>m  ^ugt^  To  be- 
leaguer ;  to  lay  siege  to ;  to  beset  with 
armed  forcct ;  to  endeavour  to  win  a, 
town  or  fortress,  by  surrounding  it  with 
an  army,  and  forciug  the  defendants, 
either  by  Wolence  or  fiunincy  to  give  ad- 
mission. 

And  he  shall  besltge  thee  in  alt  thy  gates,  until 
thy  high  and  fenced  walls  come  down.    J)euter, 
The  queen,  with  all  the  northern  earls  and 
lords. 
Intends  here  to  besse^ywi  in  your  castle.  5^«ijv 
Besi'itGER.  If.  /.  [txom  6cii€ge,'\  One  em- 
ployed in  a  siege. 

There  is  hardly  a  town  taken,  in  the  common 

forms,  where  the  ^ci/<;g'firj  have  not  the  worse  of 

'    the  bargain. '  ^'''^J/?'' 

To  BesLu'BBER.  v.fl.  [from  j/ttAAfr.]  To 

daub;  to  smear. 

Ht  persuaded  us  to  tickk  our  noses  with 
speargrass  and  make  them  bleed ;  and  then  be^ 
slubber  our  garments  with  it,  and  twear  it  was 
the  blood  of  true  men.  Shabs^re» 

70  Besme'ar.  v.  a.  [from  smear.'] 
2.  To  bedaub ;  to  overspread  with  some- 
thing that  sticks  on. 

He  lay  as  in  a  dream  of  deq>  delight, 
Besmear  d  with  precious  bahn,  whme  vnrtuous 

might 
Did  heal  his  wounds.  Psiry  Qjuem, 

That  face  of  his  I  do  remember  well;    . 
Yet  when  I  saw  it  last,  it  was  bessKtmr^d 
As  bbck  as  Vulcan.  Sbrnksfemre* 

First  Moloch,  horrid  king !  bumear^i  with 
blood 
Of  human  sacrifice,  and  parents  tears.  ^cr.Z«jt. 
Her  fainting  hand  let&ll  theswosd,  besmeared 
Withbk)od.  Dtsshmm. 

Her  gushing  blood  the  pavement  aQ  besmear  d, 

Drydetu 

a.  To  soil ;  to  foul. 

My  honour  would  not  let  ingratitude 

So  much  besmeetr  it.  Shahpeare* 

ToBESMi^RCH.o^.ii.Tosoil;  todiscolour. 

Not  in  use. 

Perhaps  he  loves  you  now. 

And  BOW  no  soil  of  cautel  doth  beswureb 

The  virtue  of  his  wilL  Sbabsfitfte^ 

Our  ^aynets  and  our  gilt  are  aH  besmircb'd 

With  ramy  marching  \tt  the  painful  field.  SbtM. 
To  Bbsmo^ke.  v.  a.  [from  jmoke^l 
X.  To  foul  with  smoke, 
a.  To  harden  or  dry  in  smoke. 
To  Besmu't.  v.  a.   [from  jmitf.]    To 

blacken  with  smoke  or  soot 
Be^som.  n.  J.  [bej-m,  bepna.  Sax.]  Aa 

instrument  to  sweep  with. 
Bacon  commended  an  old  man  that  aoM  ^ 

soms  :  a  proud  young  fellow  came  to  bin  for  a 

beiom  upon  trust }  u^  eU  man  nid^  B«rrowef 
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tl^y  tide  tad  belly,  they  win  never  tsk  ^% 
•gain ;  I  sfaitt  dun  thee  eftiy  day.  £ac9H. 

I  wiU  sweep  it  with  the  UsMt  oif  dettructioa, 
•aiththeLordofhoits.  Ttaiah. 

^0  Beso'rt.  v.  a.  [from  jer/.]  To  suit ; 
to  fit;  to  become. 

Such  men  as  mav  hetert  your  age, 
And  know  themselves  and  yt>u.   '    SkahJ^ettrs, 
Bxso'rt.'  ft.  J.  [from  the  verb.]  Com- 
pany ;  attendance ;  train. 

I  ormve  $t  disposition  for  my  wift. 
With  such  accommodation  anid  bes^rt 
As  leveli  with  her  breeding.  Shahfeart* 

To  Beso't.  V,  a.  [from  jot.'] 
I.  To  infatuate ;  to  stupify ;  to  dull ;  to 
take  away  the  senses. 

Swinish  gluttony 
Ne*er  looks  to  heav*n  amidst  his  gorgeous  feast, 
But,  with  hesoiied  base  ingratitude, 
Crams,  and  blasphemes  his  feeder.         MUttn, 

Qt  fook  bes^tedytxxh  their  crimes, 

That  know  not  how  to  ^ift  betimes.  Hudihras, 

He  is  beivtttd^  and  has  loct  his  reason;  and 

.  what  then  can  there  be  for  religion  to  take  hold 

of  him  by  f  '  S^mtb, 

t.  To  make  to  doat,  with  on*   Not  much 
.  used* 

Parlsa  you  speak 

Like  one  besotted  om  your  tweet  delights.  Sbah. 
Trust  net  thy  beauty ;  but  restore  the  prize 
Which  he,  beeottedam  uutt  face  and  eyes, 
Woi^  rend  &om  us.  Drydem. 

Beso^uGHT.  The  preterit  and  part.  pa»- 
sive  oihesetcb. 

Haeten  to  appease 
Th'  incensed  father,  and  th'  incensed  Son, 
While  pardon  may  be  found,  in  time  besought, 

MlltHM. 

%  BB8Pa'ngl¥.  v.  a.  [from  spun^le,'] 
To  adorn  with  spangles ;  to  besprinkle 
with  something  shming. 

Not  Btrenice*s  locks  fim  rose  so  bright. 
The  heav'ns  hespamgllmg  with  dishe^ell'd  li^. 

^Q  Bbsp A^TTER.  V.  fl.  [from  jfatten]* 
1.  To  soil  by-  throwing  filth ;  to  spot  or 
sprinkle  with  dirt  or  water. 

Those  who  will  not  take  vice  into  their  bosoms, 
«hall  yec  h«ve  it  beepstter  their  faces. 

Gwertment  fftbe  Tongue, 

'     Hii  weapofH  are  the  same  which  women  and 

children  use;  a  pin  to  scratch,  and  a  squirt  to 

9t^atter,  owift* 

••  To  asperse  with  reproach. 
Fair  Britain,  fai  the  nionarch  Uese 
When  never  Uction  could  bespatter.      Swift* 

Tq  Bkspa'wl.  v.  a.  [from  j/awiJ]  To 

daub  with  spittle. 
To  Bespe^ak.  V,  tf.  I  bejpoke^  or bcspake  ; 
I  have  he4poktt  or  hetpokin.  [from  ipeak.] 
I*  To  order  or  entreat  any  thing  befoit- 
*  handf  or  against  a  future  time. 

IfyouwiIln^fny,«ukeyourlorettomes 

.  Mr  lady  is  bespoke,  '  SbsAspoare. 

Here  is  the  cap  your  wonbip  did  bespeak,  Sbab, 

When  Baboon  came  to  Scrutt*s  estate,  his 

tttdesmen  wilted  upon  him  to  bespeak  his  cue* 

torn.  Arbutbnot, 

A  hetry  writer  was  to  be. encouraged,  and 

•ccerdiagly  many  thousand  copies  were  betboh* 

Swift* 
%t  To  mike  way  by  a  previous  apology. 
My  prefKC  Moks  as  if  1  were  a&atd  of  my 
ntAvt\ff  so  tedious  a  beeptM^  oC him.  Dr^. 
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3.  To  forebode  j  to  tell  something  before- 
hand. 

They  started  fean,  bespobt  dangers,  and  form* 
ed  ominous  prog&octicks,  in  ordiir  to  scare  the 
allies.  Swift. 

4.  To  speak  to ;  to  address.  This  sense  is 
chiefly  poetical. 

With  neaity  words  her  knight  ^e  *£aa  t9 
cheer. 
And,  in  her  modest  manner,  thus  Uspahs : 
Dear  knight.  Fciry  Queetu 

At  length  with  indignation  thus  he  broke 
His  awful  silence,  and  the  powers  beipoh:  DrjJL 

Then  staring  on  her,  with  a  ghastly  look, 
And  hollow  voice,  he  thus  the  queen  bespoke, 

5.  To  betoken  ;  to  8ho\v{ 

When  the  abbot  of  St.  Martin  was  born,  Yf&  . 
had  so  little  of  the  figure  of  a  man,  thac  it  betpoie 
him  rather  a  monster.  L^h, 

He  has  dispatch*d  me  hence, 
With  orders  that  bespeak  a  mind  compos'd. 

Addison, 
Bcsn^^AKBR.  If.  /.  [from  bespeak.^   He 
that  bespeaks  any  thing. 

They  mean  not  with  love  to  the  hcspettker  of 

the  work,  but  delight  in  the  work  itself.  fVoUotu 

To  BfiSPE'cKLE.  *v.  a,  [from  ipccklt,^  To 

mark  with  speckles,  or  spots. 
To  Bespe'w.  w.  fl.  [from  j/ew.J  To  daub  - 

with  spew  or  vomit. 
%o  Bkspi'ck.  v.  a.  [from  //iW.]  To  season 
with  spices. 

Thou  might*st  bcspice  a  cup. 

To  g^va  mine  enemy  a  lasting  wink.  Bhakspemre^ 

TaBESPi'T.  V.  a,  I  bespat^  or  bfjpit;  I 

have  bespit  J  or  bespitten,  [from  spitil  To 

daub  wnh  spittle. 

Qes  F  o^K  E .  irrig.partioi^.  [from  Bespeaks 

which  see.] 
ToBrspo't.  v.fl,  [from  spcu]  To  mark 
with  spots. 

Mildew  rests  on  the  wheat,  beipot^  th«. 
stalks  with  a  difierent  colour  from  tiie  natural. 

Mortimer, 

To  Bespre'ad.  n),  a,  preterit  bespread  t 
part.  pass,  bespread,  [from  spread, 1  fo 
spread  over ;  f o  cover  over. 

His  nuptial  bed. 

With  carbus  needles  wrought,  and  painted 

flowers  bespread,  hrydeiu 

The  globe  is  equally  bespre^i  vy  that  na 

jflace  wants  proper  inhabitanu.  Derbasm, 

To  BEb'pRi'NKLE.  V.  a,  [from  sprinkL,} 

To  sprinkle  over;  to  scatter  over. 

Htrodotus,  imittung  the  father  poet,  whose 
life  he  had  written,  hath  besprimbUd  hu  'work 
with  many  fabulosities.  Brown, 

A  purple  flood 
Flows  from  the  trunk,  that  wekers  in  the  blood ; 
The  bed  besprhHes^  and  bedews  the  ground. 

To  Bbspu'tter.  v.  a,  [from  sputter!\^i 

sputter  over  sometbin|^ ;  to  daub  any 

thing  by  sputtering^  or  throwing  out 

spfttle  upon  it* 
Best.,  adj,  the  superiaHve  from  good^ 

tber,  bercpa,  htxyz^  good,  bett<rr, 

best,  Saxon.] 
z.  Most  good ;  that  hat  good  <iualities  in 

the  hkhest  degree* 
And  be  will  take  yooT  fields,  even  the  best  of 

them,  sad  ghre  them  to  h^  servac».    1  Satmiel^ 
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tHi^  the  ^«>// things  are  noc  poniMe»  the  b«st 
nay  be  made  o£  those  that  are*       .       Hooker. 

When  he  is  ^st,  he  b  Iktie  more  than  a  man ; 
fend' whea  he  is  worst,  he  is  little  better  than  a 
beast.  Sbah/fear*. 

Ithink  it  a  sood  ar^m^t  to  say,  the  infinitely 
wise  God  hath  made  it  so,  and  therefore  it  is  6<tn 
But  it  is  too  much  confidence  of  our  own  wisdom, 
tu  vy>  I  thmk  ir^ei/,  and  therefore  God  hath 
nade  it  so.  ^  LaJke, 

An  evil  hitemion  pel  vein  the  6ett  actions, 

sod  makes  them  sins.  AdtRitm. 

x^Thei*st\  The  utmost  power;  the  strong* 

est  endeavour;  the  inost;  the  highest 

perfection. 

I  profess  not  talking :  <«tythls, 
L.et  eacn  man  do  bis  hett.  Sbhkspeare, 

>    The  duke  did  his  htst  to  come  down.    Baton. 

He  does  this  to  the  hcst  of  his  power.    LocJke, 

My  friend,  said  he,  our  sport  is  at  the  besi. 

3.  T^  maie  the  UiU  To  cany.«to  its 
greatest  perfection ;  to  improve  to  the 
utmost. 

Let  there  be  fieedom  to  carry  their  conv> 
modities  where  they 'may  maJte  the  btst  of  them, 
cjurept  there  be  son^  »pcciuL  cause  of  caution. 

Jiacoti. 

His  father  left  him  an  hundred  dradimas; 

Alnaschar,  in  order  to  Htaketbe  but  of  it,  laid  it 

•  vfM  in  giassey.  AdJhm. 

We  sec  sail,  and  made  the  best  of  our  way,  till 

ve  were  forced,  by  con^ary  winds,  ii9o  St.Re^ 

mo.  AtUhw. 

Best.  adv.  [from  lueliJl  In  the  highest 

<leg:ree  of  goodness. 

We  shall  dwell  in  that  place  where  he  diaU 
choose  \  ill  one  of  thy  gates,  where  it  liketh  him 
best»  2)euter9m9my» 

Best  is  sometimes  used  in  composition. 
These  httct  bett'bttrtttt  spies  had  some  of 
them  further  instructions,  to  draw  off  the  best 
friends  and  servants  of  Perkin,  by  making  re- 
monstrances to  them,  how  weakly  his  enterprize 

.   and  hopes  were  built.  Baton* 

By  this  law  of  loving  even  our  enemies,  the 

^istian  religion  discovers  itself  to  be  the  most 

Sjcn^rous  and  best^natured  institution  that  ever 

was  in  the  world.  TtUotsom. 

To  Brst A't N .  v.  a.  [from  4tainJ\  To  mark 
with  stains ;  to  spot. 
-  We  will  not  line  hjsthb^i/tfiWdoke 
With  our  pure  honours.  Sbalsfeart, 

7a  Best  e' a  d.  y.  a.  I  bestedi  I  have  bated. 

•  [hom  itead,'\ 
X.  To  profit. 

Hence,  vain  deluding  joys  ? 
The  brood  of  folly,  Without  father  hred ; 

gowiitde  you  bestead^ 
r  fiUthe  fixed  mind  with  all  your  toys!  MittM, 
s.  To  tieat ;  to  accommodate.  This  should 
rather  be  htstetl* 
They  shall  pass  through  it  hardly  bettead,  and 

•  httap7.  Laiabm 

Be'st  1  a l.  aJj\  [from  heajfJ] 
I.  Belonging  to  a  beast»  or  to  the  class  of 
beasts. 

His  wild  discrdexM  walk,  his  haggard  eyes. 
Did  all  the  beUiaJ  dtisem  surprize.       JDryden^ 
%.  Having  the  oualilies  of  beasts ;  brutal ; 
below  the  dignity  of  reason  or  hu- 
manity; cavnal. 

1  have  lost  the  immortal  part  of  myself,  and 
what  remains.is  be/tiai,        Sbabtp§ar/s  Otbdi^, 
Morcovver  urge  his  hatefiU  luxury, 
'  And  bpitial  appsdte,  iA  whangs  gf  bsC  Ji«i//. 


BES 

For  th^se,  tfw  race  of  Israel  oft  fo^soet^ 
Their  living  mrength,  and  unfirequemed  left    . 
His  righteous  altar,  bowing  lowly  down 
To  bestial  gods.  MUtamo, 

The  things  promised  are  not  gross  and  carnaly 
such  as  may  court  and  gratify  the  most  bestiat 
part  of  us.  Decay  rfPuty, 

BESTiA'LfTY,  n.j.  [from  bestial.]  The 
quality  of  beasts ;  degeneracy  from  hu*  • 
man  nature. 

What  can  be  a  greater  absurdity,  than  to  af- 
firm beitialit^f  to  be  the  essence  9£  humanity^ 
aod^darkncss  the  centre  of  light  ? 

Arbatb,  and  Pope's  Mart:  Stribi* 

Be'stiallt.  adv.  [from  bejtiaLl  Bru* 

tally  ;  in  a  manner  below  humanity. 
To  Bbsti'ck.  v.  fl.  preterit,  I  bestucA  ;  I 
have  bejtuck*  [from  stick.']  To  stick 
over  with  any  thing ;  to  mark  any 
thing  by  infixing  points  or  spots  hcp; 
and  there. 

Truth  shall  retire, 
BestHct  with  sland'rbus  dans;  and  works  of  faith 
Rarely  be  found.  Milidn^ 

7i  BEsTi'a.  V,  a.  [from  stir.l 
z.  To  put  into  vigorous  action.    It  is  seU 
dom  used  otherwise  than  with  the  re* 
ciprocal  pronoun. 

As  when  men  wont  to  watch 
On  duty,  sleeping  ^and  by  whom  they  drea4» 
Rouse  and  bestir  tbenueives  ere  wellawake.  AfiU» 
Best  in  her  then,  and  from  eadi  tender  stalk   . 
^Hiatever  earth,  all*beaxing  mother,  yields. 
She  gathers,  FmraditeLatfv 

But,  as  a  dop  that  turns  the  ^it 
Bestirs  himself ,  and  plies  his  feet 
To  climb  the  wheel ;  but  all  hi  vain. 
His  own  weight  brings  him  down  again. 

0        H»idibras\t^ 

What  aileth  them,  that  they  must  needsiejfrV 

tlemsel'ues  to  get  in  air,  to  maintain  thiB  cxeaturc't 

Kfe?  Bay. 

a.  It  is  used  by  Sbakspeare  witli  a  common 

word. 

I  am  scarce  in  breath,  ray  lord.— >NarmarTe! : 

you  have  so  bestirred  yoMi  valour,  you  cowardly, 

rascal !  Sbakspeare. 

to  BESTOW,  -o.  a,  Ibesteden,  Dutch.] 

I.  To  give  i  to  confer  upon  :  commonly 

with  upon, 

AU  men  would  willingly  have  yielded  him 

praise ;  but  his  nature  was  such  as  to  bestow  ^'vl- 

upon  himself,  before  any  could  give  it.     Sidney^ _ 

AU  the  dedicated  thu%s  of.  the  house  of  th« 

Lord  did  th^  bestow  upon  Baalim.  3  Chrmittes, 

a.  Sometimes  with  to. 

Sir  Julius  Cxsit  had,  in  his  office,  the  disMK 
sition  of  the  six  clerks  places;  which  he  had  be^ 
ttonuedto  such  person^  as  bethought  St.Claremehn. 
3.  To  give  as  chanty  or  bounty.     ' 

Our  Saviour  doth  plainly  witness  that  thero 
should  not  be  as  mudi  as  a  cup  of  cold  watar  be^. 
stotued  tor  his  aake»  without  reward,     .  H^aJher. 

And  though^he  was  unsatisfied  in  getting* 
Which  was  a  sin ;  yet  in  bestezviag^  madam,  . 
He  was  most  princely.  Shakipt^lx* 

Spain  to  your  gift  alone  her  ladies  owes  ; 
For  what  the  powVful  takes  not,  he  bestotvsx 

Dry^ss. 

You  always  exceed  expectsdons:  at  if  yoQrs 

was  not  your  own,  but  ta  ktOvw  on  wanting 

merit.  •  Dryden. 

4«  To  give  in  marriage. 

Good  rev'rend  father,  make  thy  person  yourr; 
And  cell  me  hew  yau  would  bettvw  youzaelf. 

SbaJispcdku 


BE  S 

•  1  cpuM  hsfe  itiU%peJhex  tif$M  •  Bmt  gentle- 
toan,  who  extremely  admired  her.  TatUr. 

5«  To  give  48  a  present. 

Pure  oil  and  incense  on  the  fire  they  throw. 
And  fat  of  victims  which  hjs  firiends  bestwvf, 
4.  To  apply. 

The  tea  was  not  the  duke  of  Marlborough's 
clement ;  otherwise  the  whole  force  of  the  war 
would  in&Uibly  h>ve  been  bntwwti  there. 

7.  To  lay  out  upon. 

And  thou  shalt  hestvw  that  money  for  what- 
soever thy  soul  lustcth  after,  for  pxen,  ^eep, 
or  for  wine.  X>eutennomy, 

t.  To  lay  up;  to  stow ;  to  place. 

And  when  he  came  to  the  tower,  he  todc 

them  from  their  hand,  and  bestatutd  them  in 

the  house.  2  Khtg*, 

Besto'wer.  «./.  [from  Ar//ow.]  Giver; 

he  that  confers  any  thing ;  disposer. 

They  all  agree  in  making  one  supreme  God ; 
afid  that  there  are  several  oetngs  tnat  are  to  be 
worshipped  under  him ;  some  as  the  Brjhtvfrf 
flf  thrones,  but  subordinate  to  the  Supreme. 

StilUngJleet, 

Bbstra^ught.  part*  [Of  this  participle 
I  have  not  fbiind  the  nxrb  ;  by  analogy 
-we  may  derive  it  from  hatractt  perhaps 
it  is  corrupted  f rom  distraught, 1  pis- 
tracted ;  road ;  out  of  one's  senses ; 
out  of  one*s  wits. 

A^  Marian,  the  fat  alewife,  if  ihe  knew  me 

not.     What !   I  am  not  beitraygbt.    ShaijpMrt. 

*ro  BestkeV.  v.  a.  part.  pass.  bestre<wedf 

or  beitrown.  [from  j/rrqv.]  To  sprinkle 

over. 

^  thick  ftettrvwn^ 
Alject  and  lost  lay  these, covering  the  6ood. 

MilttH. 
To  Bestri'db.  v.  rt.  I  bestrid ;   I  have 

lestridy^  or  bestridden,  [from  stride.'] 
1.  To  stride  over  any  thing  ;  to  have  any 
thine  between  one's  legs. 

Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 

Like  a  colossus.  Shahpeare. 

Make  him  bestride  the  ocean,  and  mankind 

Ask  his  consent  to  use  the  sea  and  wind.  Waller. 

a-  To  step  over. 

That  I  see  thee  here, 
ThoD  noble  thing !  more  dances  my  rapt  heart, 
llun  when  I  first  mv  wedded  mistrew  saw 
J9ci<rUr  my  threshold.  •    Sbabtpeetrt. 

3.  It  is  often  used,  in  the  consequential 
sense,  for  to  ride  on. 

He  i^stridet'xh!^  lazy  pacing  clouds. 
And  saib  upon  the  bosom  of^the  air.       Sbahp, 

Hiat  horse,  that  thou  so  often  hast  bestrid^ 
That  horse,  that  I  so  carefully  have  dress'd. 

Sbakjf>eare, 
Venetians  do  not  more  uncouthly  ride. 
Than  did  their  lubber  state  mankind  bestride, 

Dryden. 
The  bounding  steed  you  pompously  bestride 
Shares  with  his  lord  the  jileasure  uud  the  pride. 

.4.  It  is  used  sometimes  of  a  man  standing 
Of  cr  something  which  he  defends :  the 
present  mode  of  war  has  put  ttiis  sense 
out  of  use. 

He  batrid 
An  o'erpren'd  Roman,  and  i'  th'  consuls  view 
Slew  three  o^posers:  TiU-nuin'ssclf  be  met. 
And  struck  him  on  his  knees.  Shakspiare, 

If  thou  see  me  down  in  the  battle,  and  bestride 
tne,  so;  't  is  a  point*  of  friendship.    Shahpeare. 

He  doth  bestride  a  bleeding  land, 
fgMpijn  iat  tile  yader  great  fioUpgbroke.  Sbsl* 


BET 

To  Bkstu'd.  v.  fl.  [from  stud.'i  To  adonk. 

with  studs,  or  shining  prominences. 
Th'  unsought  aiambnds 

Would  so  emblaze  the  forehead  of  the  dtfep, 
.    And  so  bestud  with  stars,  that  they  below 

Would  grow  inurM  to  fights  MiUm4 

BET.  «.  s.  [pcbbjan,  to  wager ;  peb,  a 
wager,  Sax.froni  which  the  etymolo- 
gists derive  bet,  I  should  rather  imagine 
It  to  come  from  beran,tomend,  increasey 
or  better^  as  a  bet  increases  the  original 
wager.]  A  wager ;  something  laid  to 
be  won  upon  certain  conditions. 

The  hoary  fool,  \dio  many  day^ 
Has  struggled  with  continued  sorrow. 

Renews  his  hope,  and  blindly  lays 
The  desp'rate  bet  upoA  to-morrow.  Pritrm 

His  pride  was  in  piquette, 
Newmarket  fame,  and  judgment  at  a  bet,  P^.  ' 
Ta  Bet.  v.  a,    [from  the  noun.]    To 
wager ;  to  stake  at  a  waeer. 

He  drew  a  ^ood  bow:  ai^d  dead?. John  of 
Gauot  loved  hua  well,  and  betted  much  Ufoa 
his  head.  8baktp§^o 

He  flies  the  court,  for  want  of  clothes; 
Cries  out  'gainst  ctKking,  since  he  cannot  bet, 
Bemjm 


The  god,  unhappily  engagM, 
Complain'd,  andstgh'd.  andc  ' 


v^ompiBin  a,  siiu  sigu  u.  itoa  crled,  aod  fretted. 

Lost  every  earthly  thing  he  betted.  Pritrn 

Bet.    The  old  preterit  of  beat. 

He  staid  fi>r  a  better  hour,  till  the  hMiraer  ha4 

wrought  and  bet  the  party  more  fdiant.    Baatemp 
To  Beta'ke.  ^.  a,  pret.  I  betook  i  part.  - 

pass,  betaken,  [from  take."] 
I.  To  take ;  to  seize :  an  obsolete  sense. 
Then  to  his  hands  that  writ  he  did  beiidte^ 

Which  he  disclosing  read.  Spenser. 

a.  To  have  recourse  to :  with  the  recipro- 
cal pronoun. 

The  adverse  pftrty  betaiing  itself  to  tach  prac* 
tices  as  men  embrace,  when  they  behold  tningf 
brought  to  desperate  extremities.  Hmkerm 

Thou  tyrant  1 
Do  not  repent  these  things ;  for  they  treheavier 
Than  all  tny  woes  can  stir;  therefore  betake tbee 
To  nothing  but  despair.  Sbobsptare^ 

The  rest,  inimiution,  to  like  arms 
^ttwk  tbesuj  and  the  neighbouring  hQIs  up  tort. 

AfilUH. 

3.  To  apply :   with  the  reciprocal  pro- 
noun. 

With  ease  such  fon3  chimeras  wo  pursue. 
As  fancy  frames  for  fmcy^  to  subdue :' 
But  when  ourselves  to  action  we  betahy 
It  shuns  the  mint,  like  gold  that  chymists  makfi 

Drydesii 

Asmy  observations  have  boenthe  light  where* 
by  I  have  steered  my  course,  so  I  betaie  myself^ 
to  them  again.'  IVoodnard. 

4.  To  move  ;  to  remove. 

Soft  ^he  withdrew;  and,  nket  wood  nymph 
light,  " 

Oread  or  Dryad,  or  of  Delia's  train, 
Setook  her  to  the  groves.  Mitten, 

They  both  betooA  tbem  several  ways ; 
Both  to  destroy.  Milton, 

To  Bete'em.  v.  a.  [from  //««.] To  bring 
forth  ;  to  bestow  |  to  give. 

So  wouM  I,  said  th'  enchanter,  glad  and  faia 
Beteem  to  you  his  sword,  you  to  defend  ; 
But  that  this  weapon's  powV  I  well  have  kenn'd^ 
To  be  contrary  to  the  work  that  ye  intend. 

fairy  Queen. 
Rain,  wliich  I  could  WeU 
JSeieem  them  from  the  tempest  of  mine  eycf. 

Sba/tspedrfi 


^o'BsTHi^NK.  V.  a.  Ibetbwghi;  ttutre 
b^tbmigbt,  [from  tifittk.l  To  rccAl  to  re. 
flection  ;  to  bring  tnck  to  consideration 
or  recollection.  It  is  generally  used 
with  the  reciprocal  pronoun^  and  of 
before  the 'subject  of  thought. 

They  were  tooner  in  daneer  than  they  cptild 

almost  bethhi  tbem/ttveiofaungt,  8iim€y, 

I  have  bethof/vht  me  ^another  bult.     Shai^, 

I,  better  hetbitiAing  fy*^Jff  and  midikiiit  hu 

determination,  gave  nim  tms  order.      JUi^i, 

He  himself^ 
Insatiable  of  glorv*  had  lost  all : 
Yet  o/'unother  plea  beibdu^tbim  soon.  MiUti, 
The  nets  were  laid,  yet  the  birds  could  never 
btlbiuk  ibtmseivet  tlU  hampered,  and  past  xe- 
covery.  Vfistrtige, 

Chcrippus,  then  in  time  ywr4elf  bfibink  ; 
«   And  what  your  rags  will  yield  by  auctioOf  «nk. 

DryJett^ 

A  little  consideration  may  allay  his  heat,  and 

make  him  betbinb  himxelfi  whsthei^  this-  attempt 

he  worth  the  venture.  Xt^ite. 

BEHTHLEHEM.  n.  j.   [See  Bedlam.] 

'  A  hospital  -for  lunatigks. 

Bb^thl£Hemite.  ;i.  j.  [See  Bedi,.«j«. 

.    iTE.]     Alunaticki    an  inh.ibitant  of 

a  madhouse. 
Bet H o'u g ht.  participle*   [torn  bethink  ; 

which  see.]  » 

ToBetkaa^l.  v.tf.  [from  thralL']  To 
enslave  ;  to  conquer ;  to  bring  into  sub- 
jection* 

Ne  let  that  wicked  woman  *fcape  aw^y, 
^or  she  it  is  that  did  my  lord  befbrai,     Spetuet* 

TaPETHu^MP."  V./7.  [from  thump,]  To 
beat ;  to  lay  blows  upon :  a  ludicrous 
word. 

I  wa^  never  so  befbumpf  with  words. 
Since  Erst  I  call'd  my  brother'^  fathc  r  dad. 

Sbahptare, 

ToBrti'de.  i\  n.  pret.    //  bttided^  or 

betid  i    part.  pass,  betid*     [from  rit>. 

Sax.    See  Tide.] 

»v  To  happen  to ;  to  befiil ;  to  bechance, 

whether  eood  or  bad :  with  the  person. 

Said  he  then  to  the  palmer,  reverencl  sire, 
What  great  misfortune  hath  betid  tiiis  knight  ? 

Sptmer* 
But  say,  if  our  deliverer  up  to  heav*n 
Must  reasccnd ;  what  will  betitfe  the  few. 
His  faithful,  left  amons  th'  unfaithful  herd,  ' 
The  enemies  of  truth  f  MUtm, 

a.  Sumetimea  it  has  to* 

,    Neither  know  I 
VJhux  18  heiid  to  Cloun ;  but  remaia 
Perplext  in  alL    \  SbaitpMre^ 

4.  To  comje  to  pass ;  to  £ill  out ;  to  hap- 
pen  1  without  the  person. 

She,  when  her  turn  was  come  her  tale  toteU, 
Tpld  of  a  strange  adventure  that  hetUed 
Betwixt  the  fox>  and  th'  ape  by  him  miseukfed. 

Spituer, 
In  winter's  tedious  nights  sit  by  the  lire 
-  With  good  old  folks,  and  <iet  them  tell  thee  tales 
Of  wodful  ^cs,  long  ago  betid.  SbaAspeare, , 

Let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters 
Of  thy  success  in  love ;  and  what  news  else 
Betideth  here  in  absence  of  thy  friends    Sbahp^ 
4.  To  bjcome  ;  to  be  the  fate :  with  of. 
If  he  were  dead,  what  Woaldi«lA^  ^thee  ? 

obttitpeartm 

Beti'me.  "1  tfi/v.  [from  by  and  times 
Bbii'mes.j  that  is,  by  the  proper  time.] 
^  Seasonably ;  early }  before  it  is  iate. 


6  ET 

Seiid  siicdt«H,k)lds,  and  stop  the  fs^  Mift;; 

To  measure  life  learn  thou  be^mes^mxsd  know 
Tow'rdsoUd  gdbd  what  leads  the  nearest  w^v. 

%.  Soon  ;  before  long  tame  has  passed. 
Whiles  they  are  weak,  betimei  with  thml 
codtend;  • 

For  when  Atf  once  to  peiftct  strength  dogrov, 
,  Strong  wars  they  make.  8^fr. 

He  tires  betimes^  that  tpun  too  fast  betiam, 

Sbahpforf. 

There  be  some  have  an  over  early  ripeness  ia 

their  years,  which  fadcth  betimes  :  these  are  irs:, 

such  as  have  brittle  wits,  the  edge  whereof  ii 

soon  turned.  ^  >    Bacm, 

Remember^  thy  Creator  In  the  dsys  of  thy 

Xouth;  that  is,  enter  upon  a  religious  coune 
times,  TiiloUm 

Short  is  the  date,  alas !  of  modem  rhymes ; 
And  't  is  but  just  to  let  them  live  beHmeu  /^^ 
3.  Early  in  the  day. 

He  that  drinks  all  nightt  and  is  hanged  he 
times  in  the  morning,  may  sUep  the  sounder 
next  day.  Sbaksprart. 

They  rose  betimes  in  the  momii^,  and  ofiere4 
sacrifice.  1  Maecak<a. 

Beetle.  >  «.  /.  [piper  adu/terinum]  Aa 
Be't  r  e.  5  Indian  plant,  called  water  pep- 
per. J)i(U 
,  To  Beto'ken.  v.  a.  [{rom  token.'] 
!•  To  signify ;  to  mark ;  to  reprc^sent. 
We  know  not  wherefore  churcnes  should  be 
the  worse,  if,  at  this  time,  when  they  are  deli* 
vered  into  God*s  own  ponession,  ceremonies  tk 
to  betobem  such  intentSs  «od  to  accompaDV  sud) 
actions^  be  usuaL                                   iitekr* 
,        A  dewy  cloud,  and  m  the  dogd  a  bow 
Conspicuous  with  three  listed  colours  gay, 
Betokening  peace  from  God.                   MU^ 
%.  To  foreshow ;  to  presignif y. 

The  kindling  azure,  and  the  mcHmtain's  brcnr 
Illum'dwith  fluid  gold,  his  near  approach 
Betoken  glad.  ''     Tbomsvu 

Be'ton  Y.  H.  s.  Ibetomea^  Lat.]    A  plants 
greatly  esteemed  as  a  vulnerary  herb. 

Miller^ 
Bbto'ok.  irreg.^t.  [from  betake;  which 

sec.] 
To  BktcTss.  v.  a.  [from  /«//.]  To  disturb^ 
to  agitate ;  to  put  into  violent  motion. 

Wh^t  said  my  man,  when  mv  beteuedtaid 
Did  not  attend  hun  aa  we  rode?        Sbaktpeert, 
To  BETRAT.  V.  a.  Itrahir,  Fr.] 
z.  To  give  into  the  hands  of  enemies  hj 
treachery^  or  breach  of  trust:  with/i 
before  the  perdon,  *  otherwise  into. 

If  ye  be  come  to  betray  me  to  mine  enemieif 
seeing  there  is  no  wrong  in  mine  hands,  the  G^ 
ofour  fathers  look  thereon,  and  rebuke  it. 

1  Cbrwu-ift- 

Jesus  said  unto  them.  The  Son  of  Man  sMt 

be  betrayed  into  the  hands  cf  mem      Mattbev* 

For  fear  of  nothing  else  but  a  betray iitp  of  th* 

succours  which  reason  oflfereth.  Jfhdset. 

He  was  not  to  be  won,  either  by  promise  or 

reward,  to  betray  the  city.  A«^« 

9.  To  discover  that  which  has  bccnco- 

tnisted  to  secrecy. 
3.  To  expose  to  evil  by  rercaling  soffl^ 
thing  entrusted. 

How  wouldV  thou  again  betray  ine. 
Bearing  my  words.and  oomga  to  the  Lord  f 

Miiit*- 
4..  To  make  known  something  that  v^tre 
better  concealed. 

Be  iwift  to  hear,  but  be  cautious  cfV^ 
ton^Oi  less  you  i«l^^«yotfiig^or4n6«i   fr*^ 
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5.  To  make  liable  to  fall  &ito  something 
inconvenient. 

His  abilities  created  him  ereat  confidence ;  and 
this  was  like  enough  .to  Mray  him  to  great 
crrours.  •^"'Jf  Charles, 

The  bright  genius  is  ready  to  be  so  forward, 
as  often  hetrays  itself  xWo  great  errours  in  iudg- 
xnent.  fvattu 

6.  To  show ;  to  discover. 

Ire,  eiivy,  and  despair. 
Which  marr'd  hb  borrow'd  visage,  and  helray*i 
Him  counterfeit,  if  any  eye  beheld.       Milton. 

Tlie  Veian  and  th*.  Uabian  tow'rs  shall  fall. 
And  one  proiiuscuous  ruin  cover  all ; 
Nor, after  length  of  years,  a  stone  betray 
The  place  where  once  the  very  ruins  lay.  ^<£///m. 
Bet ra'y ER.  «.  s,  [from  bttrajl\  He  that 
betrays;  a  traitor. 

The  wise  man  doth  so  say  o^fear,  that  it  is  a 
^raj^r  of  the  forces  of  reasonable  understand- 
ing. Hooker, 
z  ou  cast  down  your  courage  through  fear, 
the  betrayer  of  all  succours  which  reason  can 
afford.                                          Sir  J.  Hayward, 
They  are  only  a  few  betrayers  of  their  coun- 
try ;  they  are  to  purchase  coin,  perhaps  at  half 
price,  and  vend  it  among  us,  to  me  rum  of  the 
publick.  Stviji. 
To  Betri^m.  v.  a.  [from  trim.']  To  deck; 
to  dress ;  to  gjrace ;  to  adoni ;  to  em- 
bellish ;  to  beautify  ;  to  decorate. 

Thy  banks  with  pioned  and  twilled  brims» 
Which  spungy  April  at  thy  best  betrisms^ 
To  make  cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns.     Sbaisf, 
To  Bet  ro't  H.  *v*  a,  [from  troth;  betrowen, 

Dutch.] 
I .  To  contract  to  any  one,  in  order  to 
marriag^e ;  to  affiance :  used  either  of 
men  or  women. 

He,  in  the  first  flower  of  my  freshest  age, 
Betrothed  me  unto  the  only  heir 
Of  a  most  mighty  king,  most  rich  and  sage. 

S^^ser, 
To  her,  my  lord. 
Was  I  betr$thedt  ere  1  Hermia  saw.  $balupeare. 

By  soul's  Dublick  promise  she 
Was  sold  then,  and  betroth' d  to  victory-  Cowley, 

a.  To  have,  as  affianced  by  promise  of 
marriage. 

And  what  man  is  there  that  hath  betrothed  a 
vife,  and  hath  not  taken  her  ?  let  him  go  and 
return  into  his  house.  Deuteronomy. 

3.  To  nominate  to  a  bishoprick,  in  order 
to  consecration. 

If  any  person  be  consecrated  a  bishop  to  that 
church,  whereunto  he  was  not  before  betrothed^ 
he  shall  not  receive  the  habit  of  consecration,  as 
not  being  canonically  promoted.  ^y^'fi* 

To  Bktro'st.  v.  a.  [from  trust,']  To 
entrust ;  to  put  into  the  power  of  an- 
otber^  in  confidence  of  fidelity. 

^<tfni// him  with  all  the  good  which  our  own 
capacity  wiU  allow  us,  or  his  sufficiency  encou- 
rage us,  to  hope  for,  cither  in  this  life,  or  that 
to  come.  ,  Grrw, 

Whatsoever  you  vrould  betrust  to  your  memo- 
ry, let  it  be  disposed  in  a  proper  method.  IVaits, 
B£''TTfcR.  a^ij.  The  comparative  oi good. 
[betj^ooi,  bcrejia,  better y  Sax.]  Hav- 
ing good  qualities  in  a  greater  degree 
than  something  else.    Sec  Good. 

He  ha«  a  horse  better  than  the  Neapolitan's ; 
t  better  bad  habit  of  frowning  than  the  count 
palatine.  Bhahp,  Merchant  cf  f^enice. 

I  htve  seen  bcttfr  U^^  }U  my  time, 
VOJL.L 
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Than  «tand  on  any  shoulders  that  I.  see 
Before  me  at  this  mstant.  Sbahpeart, 

Having  a  desire  to  depart,  and  be  with  Cnrist ;  ' 
which  is  far  better,  Fbilippiasu, 

Tbehh' itZK. 

I.  The  superiority ;  the  advantage:  with 
the  pa rticlpo/* before  him,  or  that,  over 
•which  the  adv.mJa.^'e  is  gained 

The  Corinthians  that  morning,  at  the  days  be- 
fore, had  the  better.  Sidney. 
The  voyage  of  Drake  and  Hawkins  was  un- 
fortunate ;  yet,  in  such  sort,  as  doth  not  break 
our  prescription,  to  have  had  the  better  of  th^ 
Spaniards.  Bacon, 
X>ionysius,  hi£  countryman,  in  an  epistle  to 
Pompey,  after  an  express  comparison,  aflbrds 
him  the  better  o^Thucydides. Browns  Fulg.Ern 

You  think  fit 
T«  get  the  better  of  me,  and  you  shall ; 
.  Since  .you  will  have  it  sq;— i  will  be  yowrs. 

S^m  lernem 

The  gentleman  had  always  so  much  //  r  better 

offhQ  s^irist,  that  the  persons  touched  did  not 

Know  wnere  to  fix  their  resentment.         Prior. 

a*  Improvement ;  a^tfor  Ux  better^  so  as 

to  improve  it. 

If  I  have  altered  him  any  where/©r  the  better^ 

I  must  at  the  same  time  acknowledge,  that  I 

could  have  done  nothing  without  him.    Dryden.. 

Bfe'rTfcR.  fl^o;.    [comparative    oi  ivell^ 

Well,  in  a  greater  deg:ree. 

Then  it  wk  better  with  me  than  now.    H^e€» 

Better  a  mechauick  rule  were "  stretched  or 

broken,  than  a  great  b?juty  were  omitted.  2)rj'<i 

The  better  to  understand  the  extent  of  our 

knowledge,  one  thing  is  to  be  observed.    LockA 

He   that  would  know  the  idea   of  infinity, 

cannot  do  bfttery  than  by  considering  to  what 

infinity  is  attributed.  Locke. 

to  Bt/rxER.  V-  a,  [from  the  noun.] 

2.  To  improve  ;  to  meliorDte. 

The  c:iuse  of  his  taking  r.pon  him  our  nature* 
was  to  hfH^r  the  quality,  and  to  advance  the 
condition  thereof.  Hooker. 

He  is  furnished  with  -my  opinion,  which  is 
beiL.-rrd  v.\x\\  his  own  learning.  Shakspeare. 

Heir  to  all  his  lands  and  goods, 
Which  I  have  ^ftt*rV  rather  than  decreas'd. 

*  Shakspeare, 

But  Jonathan,  to  whom  both  heaits  were 
known. 
With  wt'll-iim'd  zeal,  and  with  an  artful  care, 
Restor'd  and  heihrd  soon thenice  afl&ir.  Cowley. 

The  church  of  Knebnd,  the  purest  and  best 
reformed  church  in  the  world ;  so  well  reformed, 
that  it  will  be  found  easier  to  alter  than  letter  its 
constitution.  South. 

The  Romans  took  pains  to  hew  out  a  passage 
for  these  lakes  to  discharge  themselves  fortiie 
bettering  of  the  air.  Addison. 

a.  To  surpass ;  to  exceed. 

The  wor]:s  of  n:iture  do  always  aim  at  ih\r, 
which  cannot  be  hetterat  Hooker. 

He  hath  borne  himself  beyond  the  promiseof 
his  age;  he  hath,  indeed,  better  bcttrred  ex- 
pectation, than  you  must  expect  of  me  to  tell 
you.  Shalspeare. 

Whnt  you  do 
Still iff/^r/ what  is  done  ;  when  you  speak,  sweet, 
I  *d  have  you  do  it  ever.  Shaksptare, 

3.  To  advance  ;  to  support. 

The  king  thought  his  honour  would  suflTer, 
during  a  treaty,  to  letter  a  paity.  Bacon. 

Bi:''r'i  LR.  «.  i,  [from  the  adjectivc.3  Su- 
periour ;  one  to  whom  precedence  i» 
to  be  given. 
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Thfeir  haters  would  be  hardly  found,  if  they 
did  not  live  amon^  men,  but  in  a  wilderness  by 
themsehreft  Hooker* 

The  courtesy  of  nations  allows  you  my  ietter, 
in  that  you  are  the  first-born.  Sbaksptare, 

That  ye  thud  hospitably  Uve, 
Is  mighty  grateful  to  your  betters^  ' 

And  makes  e'en  gods  themselves  your  debtors. 

Prior, 

I  have  some  gold  and  sliver  by  me,  and  shall 

be  able  to  make  a  shift  whe'tt  many  of  my  betters 

arc  surving.  Svfift, 

Be'ttor.  «.  J.  [from  To  bet^     One  that 

lays  bets  or  wagers. 

1  observed  a  stranger  among  them  of  a  gen- 
teeler  behaviour  ihan  ordinary ;  but,  notwith- 
Bunding  he  was  a  very  fair  ^rf/or,  nobody  would 
uke  him  up.  Addison, 

Be'tty.  «.  /.  [probably  a  cant  word»  sig- 
ntfying  an  instrument  which  does  what 
is  too  often  done  by  4  maid  within.] 
An  instrument  to  break  open  doors. 

Record  the  stratagems,  the  arduous  exploits, 
and  the  nocturnal  scilades,  of  needy  heroes,  de- 
scribing the  poweffiil  beHyt  or  the  artful  pick- 
lock. Arbuibnot, 

BETwE'EK.^r^.  [betpeonan,  betpman, 
Saxon ;  from  the  original  word  rpa, 

1.  In  the  intermediate  space. 
What  modes 
Of  smell,  the  headlong  lioness  bettveen 
And  hound  sagacious  on  the  tainted  green!  Pope, 

%,  F'rom  one  to  another;  noting  inter- 
course. 

He  should  think  himself  unhappy,  if  things 
should  go  so  between  them,  as  be  should  not  be 
able  to  acquit  himself  of  ingratitude  towards 
them  both.  ,       ^<'««- 

3.  Belonging  to  two  in  partnership. 

I  ask  whether  Castor  and  Pollux,  with  only 
one  soul  between  therti,  which  thinks  and  per- 
ceives in  one  what  the  other  is  never  conscious 
of,  ai'e  not  two  distinct  persons  ?  Locke, 

4.  Bearing  relation  to  two. 

If  there  be  any  discord  or  suits  A.^fwre*  them 
and  any  of  the  £unily,  they  are  compounded  and 
appeased.  Bacon. 

Friendship  requires,  that  it  be  between  two  at 

least;  and  there  can  be  ne  friendship  where 

there  are  not  two  friends.  South, 

.  5.  Noting  diflfcrence,  or  distinction  of  one 

from  the  otlier. 

Their  natural  constitutions  put  so  wide  a  dif- 
ference between  some  men,  that  art  would  never 
master.  I^oeke, 

Children  quickly  distinguish  between  what  is 
required  «f  them,  and  what  noft  Locke, 

6.  Between  is  properly  used  of  two,  and 
among  of  more ;  but  perhaps  this  ac- 
curacy is  not  always  preserved. 
BETwi'xT.^r<^.  [bcrpyx,  Saxon.  It  has 
the  same  signification  with  between^  and 
is  indifferently  used  for  it.] 
I.  ^n  the  midst  of  two. 

Hard  by,  a  cottage  chimney  smokes 
From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks.  •       Milton, 

Mediinks,  Uke  two  black  storms,  on  either 
liand. 
Our  Spanish  army  and  your  Indians  stand ; 
'      'I'his  only  place  betwixt  the  doods  is  clear.  Dryd, 
If  contradicting  interest  could.be  mixt,. 
Nature  herself  has  cast  a  bar  betwixt.    JDrydcn, 

%•  From  one  to  another.     . 
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Fiv«  yean  smoe,  there  was  tome  spee^  cf 

,  marriage 

Betwixt  myself  and  her.  Sbakspeare, 

Be'v£l.  )  II.  J.  In  masonry  and  joinery, 

Be'vil.  )    a  kind  of  square,  one  leg  of 

which  is  frequently  crooked,  according 

to  the  sweep  of  an  arch  or  vault.    It  is 

moveable  on  a  point  or  centre,  and  so 

may  be  set  to  any  angle.    An  angle 

that  is  not  square,  is  called  a  bevilangie^ 

whether  it  be  more  obtuse,  or  mcJrc 

acute,  than  a  right  anek.  Btdider^s  Diet. 

Their  housesare  very  ill  Dinh,  their  walls  *«•//, 

without  one  right  angle  in  any  apartment.  Strrft^ 

To  BK^y EL,  v.a,  [from  the  noun.}    To 

cut  to  a  bevel  angle. 

These  rabbets  are  ground  square;  but  the  rab- 
bets on  the  groundsel  are  BeveUed  downwards, 
*    tltat  rain  may  the  freelier  £itt  oC  J\^mm. 

Be'ver.    See  Beaver. 
BE'vERAOE.w.i.  \itOTH  beverCi  to  drink, 

Ital.] 
I.  Drink ;  liquor  to  be  drank  in  gcneraL 
1  am  his  cupbearer ; 
If  from  me  he  have  wholesome  bever^e. 
Account  me  not  your  servant.  Shakspearf. 

Grains,  pulses,  and  all  sorts  of  fruits,  either 
bread  pr  beverage  maybe  made  almost  erf* all. 

Brvxjtfns  Vulvar  Rrrouru 
A  pleasant  beverage  he  prepar'd  oefore. 
Of  wine  and  honey  mix'd.  Dryden, 

The  coarse  lean  gravel  on  the  mountain  sides 
Scarce  dewy  bevrage  for  the  bees  provides. 

Drydem, 

a.  Benferagey  or  water  cyder,  is  made  by 
putting  the  mure  into  a  fat,  adding 
water,  as  you  desire  it  stronger  or 
smaller.  The  water  should  stand  forty- 
eight  hours  on  it,  before  you  press  it; 
when  it  is  pressed,  tun  it  up  ,  imme- 
diately. Mortimer, 

3.  A  treat  upon  wearing  a  new  suit  of 
clothes. 

4.  A  treat  at  first  coming  into  a  prison, 
called  also  garnish, 

Be'vy.  K.J.  [^^'fl,  Ital.] 

I.  A  flock  of  birds. 

a.  A  company  ;  an  assembly. 

And  in  the  midst  thereof,  upon  the  fioor, 
A  lovely  bevy  of  fiiir  ladies  sat, 
Courted  of  many  a  joUy  paramour.      P,Qtteen, 

They  on  the  plainf 
Long  had  not  walked,  when,  from  the  tents,  be- 
hold 
A  bevy  of  fair  women.  Jl/Ttlton, 

Nor  rode  the  nyn^h  alone ; 
Around  a  bevy  of  bright  damsels  shone.    P«^» 
To  BkWA'iL.   v,  a,  [from  waiL]  To  bt- 
moan;  to  lament;  to  express  sorrow 
for. 

In  this  city  he 
Hath  widowM  and  unchilded  many  a  one. 
Which  to  tliis  hour  bewail  the  injury.    Sbahf, 

Yet  wiser  £nnius  gave  command  to  all 
His  friends;  not  to  bewail  his  funeral. 

Sir  Jobn  Denbam. 
I  cannot  but  bewail^ai,  in  their  hrst  principles, 
the  miseries  and  calamities  of  our  children. 

Addisoa, 
To  Bewa'il.  v.  n.  To  express  grief. 
Thy  ambition, 
Thou  scarlet  sin,  robb'd  this  be'wailinrhxiA 
Of  noble  Buckingham,  my  &ther-xa-uw.  SbU. 
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T«  B£Wa're.  ifcii.  [from  U  and  waref 
or  tuutry^  that  is,  cautious :  thus^  in  an 
old  treatise,  I  have  ^und  he  ye  ware. 
Sec  Wary.  Depanian,  Saxon  ;  fwarer^ 
Danish.]  • 

I.  To  regard  with  caution;  to  be  «U8pi« 
cious  of  danger  from:  generally  the 
particle  o/gocs  before  the  thing  which 
excites  caution. 

You  must  Beware  «f  drawing  or  painting 
doiids,  winds,  9nd  thunder,  towards  the  bottom 
of  your  piece.  Drydetu 

Every  ohe  ought  to  be  very  careful  to  beware 
what  he  admits  for  a  prindple.  Xecie. 

Warn'd  by  the  sylph,  oh  pious  maid,  brmare  / 
This  to  disdose  is  all  thy  guardian  can ; 
Beware  5^  all,  but  most  beware  ^man.     P^e* 

%,  It  is  observable,  that  it  is  only  used  in 
such  forms  of  speech  as  admit  the  word 
6e  •  thus  we  say,  i>e  may  bevjare^  let  him 
6e*waref  be  <unll  benuare;  but  not  be  did 
be*warej  or  be  bas  been  <ware. 

To  Bewe'ep.  v.  a.  [from  nveefA  To  weep 
over  or  upon ;  to  bedew  with  tears. 

Old  fond  eyes, 
Beweep  this  cause  again,  I  'U  pluck  ye  out. 
And  cast  you,  with  the  waters  that  you  lose. 
To  temper  clay.  Sbahptare, 

JLarded  all  with  sweet  flowers. 
Which  betoept  to  the  grave  did  go 
With  true  love  showers.  .Sbaktpeare, 

7V?BKwE'r.*v.  «.  [fromwtf/.]  To  wet; 
to  moisten  ;  to  bedew  ;  to  water. 

His  napkin,  with  his  true  tears  all  bewet^ 
Can  do  no  service  on  her  sorrowful  cheeks. 

Sbakspeare*t  Titus  Andnniats* 

r^BEWi'tDER-  V.  a.  [from  «a;<7i/.]  To 
lose  in  pathless  places  ;  to  confound  for 
want  of  a  plain  road ;  to  perplex  ;  to 
entangle ;  to  puzzle. 

We  parted  thus ;  I  homeward  sped  my  way, 
BewiU^r'dta  the  wood  till  dawn  of  day.    DryJ» 

We  no  solution  of  our  quesuon  find ; 
Your  words  bewilder^  nor  direct  the  mind. 

Blackm^re* 
Our  understanding  traces  'em  in  vain, 
Ijost  and  bewUder*d  in  the  fruitless  search. 

Addison, 
It  is  good  sometimes  to  lose  and  bewilder  our- 
selves in  such  studies.  Waits, 
To  BEwi'rch.  v.  a,  [from  witeb.'\ 
I.  To  injure  by  witchcraft,  or  fascination^ 
or  charms. 

Look  how  I  am  bewiub*d;  behold,  mine  arm 
Is»  like  a  blasted  sapling,  wither 'd  up.  Sbdksp, 
I  have  forsworn  bis  company  hourly  this 
twenty  years,  and  yet  I  am  bc^viubed  with  the 
rogue  s  company.  If  the  rasciil  has  not  etven 
me  medicines  to  make  me  love  him,  I  Hi  be 
liane'd !  Sbaitptrare, 

My  flocks  are  free  from  love,  yet  look  so  thin : 
What  magick  has  bewitcb'd  the  woolly  dams, 
AikI  what  ill  eyes  beheld  the  tender  Iambs? 

Drydem, 

a.  To  charm  ;  to  please  to  such  a  degree, 
as  to  take  away  the  power  of  resistance. 

Doth  even  beauty  beautify. 
And  most  brtviicb  the  wretched  eve.       Sidney. 

The  charms  of  ^otxry  our  souls  pewitcb ; 
The  curse  of  writing  is  an  endless  itch.  Drjfdstt, 

I  do  not  know,  by  the  character  that  is  given 
of  her  works,  wfaeciier  it  is  not  for  thebenoiit  of 
mankind  that  they  were  lost ;  they  were  filled 
with  such  bewitfbing  tenderness  and  rapture, 
that  it  might  have  be«a  dangerous  to  have  given 
them  a  xtk<iiB^*  Addisem, 
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Bewi'tchery.  n.  j.  [from  hewifcb.']  Fas- 
cination; charm;  resistless  prevalence*  * 
There  is  a  certain  bewiubery^  or  fJOKkaatioa, 
in  words,  which  makes  theraoperate  with  a  forco 
beyond  what  we  can  give  an  account  o£   Sotttb„ 

Bewi'tchment.  «.  /.   [from  bewitcbJ} 
Fascination;  power  of  charming. 

I  will  counterfeit  the  bewitcbmeni  of  some  po* 
]nilar  man,  and  give  it  bountifully  to  the  de-« 
sirers.  Sbakspeare* 

To  BEWRAY,  v.  a:  [pejijan,  bepjie^an, 

Saxon.] 
I.  To  betray  ;  to  discover  perfidiously* 
Fair  feeling  words  he  wisely  gan  display. 
And,  for  her  humour  fitting  purpose,  fain 
To  tempt  the  cause  itself  for  xabewray.F.  Qfieeiu 
a.  To  show;  to  make  visible :  this  word 
is  now  little  in  use- 
She  saw  a  pretty  blush  in  Philodea's  cheeks 
bewray  a  modest  discontentment.  SidMjm 

Men  do  sometimes  bewray  that  by  deedst 
which  to  confess  they  are  hardly  drawn.  Hooker, 
Next  look  on  him  that  seems  foV  counsel  tit* 
Whose  silver  locks  bewray  his  store  of  days. 

Pairfitx* 

Bewra'yer.  n.  s.  [from  bewray.^  Be- 
trayer; discoverer;  divulger. 

when  a  friend  is  turned  into  an  enemy,  and 
a  bewrayer  of  secretin  the  world  is  just  euoQ^jh 
to  accuse  the  perfldiousness  of  the  mend. 

AdMsm, 
Beyo'nd.  prep.  [be^tont>,  be^eonban, 

Saxon.] 
I.  Before ;  at  a  distance  not  yet  reached- 
What  *s  fame  f  a  fancy*d  life  in  others  breath  ; 
A  thing  beyond  us,  ev'n  before  our^leath : 
Just  wliat  you  hear,  you  have.  Pope^ 

i.  On  the  further  side  of. 

Neither  is  A  beyond  t\i9  sea,  that  thou  should*st 
say,  Who  shall  go  over  the  sea  for  us,  and  bring 
it  unto  us  ?  Deuteronomy,, 

Now  we  are  on  land,  we  are  but  between 
death  and  life ;  for  we  are  beyond  the  old  world 
and  the  new.  Bacon. 

We  cannotthink  men^^n^sea  will  part  with 
their  money  for  nothing.  Loeke, 

3.  Further  onward  than. 

He  that  sees  a  dark  and  shady  grove, 
Stays  not,  but  looks  beyond  it  on  the  sky.  Hertert* 

4.  Past;  out  of  the  reach  of. 

Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundless  reach 
Of  mercy,  if  thou  didst  this  deed  of  death. 
Art  thou  damu'd,  Hubert.  Sbakspeare* 

Yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  pow*r  divine. 

Miiton, 

The  just,  wise,  and  good  God,  neither  doet 
nor  can  require  of  man  any  thing  that  is  impos- 
sible, or  naturally  tfr^roA^  his  power  to  do.  Soutb. 

Consider  the  situation  of  our  earth;  it  is 
placed  so  conveniently,  that  plants  flourish,  and 
animals  live :  this  is  matter  of  fact,  and  be^ 
yond  all  dispute.  Bentley. 

5.  Above;  proceeding  to  a  greater  degree 
than. 

Timotheus  was  a  man  both  in  power,  richer* 
parentage,  goodness,  and  love  of  his  people, 
beyond  any  of  the  great  men  of  my  country. 

Siibuy, 

One  thing,  in  this  enormous  accident,  is, 'I 
must  confess,  to  me  beyond  all  wonder.    fVotton. 

To  his  expences,  beyond  his  income,  add  de- 
•    bauchery ,  idleness,  and  quarrels  amongst  his  ser- 
vants, whereby  his  manufactures  are  disturbed* 
and  his  business  neglected.  Lotkem 

As  £21  as  they  carry  convictioa  to  any  man*s 
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tmcIersMtiding,  my  hbour  may  be  of  use:  i<y»"' 
the  evidence  it  carries  with  it,  I  advwc  mm  not 
to  follow  any  man*$  interpretation.  Loekt* 

4.  Above  in  excettcncc.         ,       ^  .         ,. 
His  satires  are  incomparably  beyMd  Juvenal  s, 
if  to  laugh  and  rally  is  to  he  preferred  to  raibng 
and  dec&iming.  Dryd^^r. 

7,  Remote  from;  not  within  the  sphere  of. 
With  equal  mind  what  happens,  let  us  bear ; 
Nor  joy,  nor  grieve,  too  much  for  thmgs  ^^f^ 
our  care.  DrfdeiCs  FabUt. 

8*.  To  go  beyond^  is  to  deceive ;  to  circum- 
vent. ^^.   .       -    . 

She  toadc  earnest  benefit  of  his  jest,  forcmg 
him  to  do  her  such  services,  as  were  both  cum- 
bersome and  costly;  while  he  still  thought  he 
ivent  beywd  her,  because  his  heart  did  not  com- 
mit the  idolalr)'.  Sidney. 
That  no  man  ^o  beyond,  and  defraud  ms  bro- 
ther in  any  matter.                     1  Tbeualoniatu. 

Bt'zEL.  )  «.j.  That  part  of  a  ring  m 
Be'zil.  >  which  the  stone  is  fixed. 
BE'ZOAR.  «.  J.  [frompOf  against,  and 
zabarf  poison,  Pcrsick.]  A  stone,  for- 
merly in  high  esteem  as  an  antidote,  and 
brought  fi-om  the  East  Indies,  where  it 
is  said  to  be  found  in  the  dung  of  an  ani- 
mal called  )>a2/i«;  the  stone  being  form- 
ed in  its  belly,  and  growing  to  the  size 
of  an  acorn,  and  sometimes  to  that  of  a 
pigeon's  egg.  Its  formation  is  now 
supposed  to  be  fabulous.  The  name  is 
applied  to  several  chymical  composi- 
tions, designed  for  antidotes ;  as  mineral,  - 
€«lar,  and  jovial  bezoars. 

Savarj*  Chambers, 
B^zoa'rdick.  «.  J.  [from  bezoan']     A 
medicine  compounded  with  bezoar- 

The  bezoardicts  are  necessary  to  promote 
sweat,  and  drive  forth  the  putrifiei  particles. 

FJoyer, 
Bia'ngulated.  )    adj.  [from  tow  and 
Bia'ngulous.      >    anguitut  Lit.]  Hav- 
ing two  comers  or  angles.  Dut, 
BI'AS.  n.  J.  Ibimj,  Fr.  said  to  come  from 
bibay^  an  old  Gaulish  word,  signifying 
crojj  or  tbzvartJ]         ' 
X.  The  weight  lodged  on  one  side  of  a 
bowl,  wliich  turns  it  from  the  straight 

line. 

Madam,  we  'U  play  at  bowls. ' 

—'Twill  make  me  think  the  world  isfuUof  rubs. 
And  that  my  fortune  runs  against  the  bLu.  Sbai. 
a.  Any  thing  which  turns  a  man  to  a  par- 
ticular course,  or  gives  the  direction  to 
his  measures. 

You  have  been  nnstookj 
But  nature  to  her  bias  drew  in  that.  Sbaksptare. 

This  is  that  boasted  btat  of  thy  ,niind. 
By  which,one  way  to  dulness  't  is  inclined.  Dryd, 

Morality  influences  men's  lives,  and  gives  a 
bias  to  all  their  actions.  Locke, 

Wit  and  humopr,  that  expose  vice  and  folly, 
furnish  useful  diverrions.  Raillery,  under  such 
•  regulations,  unbends  the  mind  from  severer -con- 
templations, without  throwing  it  off  from  its 
proper  bias,  Addison  s  Freebplder. 

Thus  nature  gives  us,  let  it  check  our  pride, 
The  virtue  nearest  to  our  vice  ally'd; 
Reason  the  bias  turns  to  good  or  lU.  JP^e. 

3,  Propension ;  inclination. 

As  for  the  religion  of  our  poet,  he  seems  to 
have  some,  little  bku  towaros  th«  opinions  of 
Wickliffi  Drydcn, 
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roBi'As.  1;.  a,  [from  the  nonn.l  To 
incline  to  some  side;  to  balance  one 
way  ;  to  prejudice.  . , ",  x_  • 

MTerc  I  in  no  more  danger  tobe  misled  by  ig- 
norance, than  I  am  to  ht  biassed  by  interest,  I 
might  iwt  a  very  perfect  account.  L^ke. 

A  desirs  leaning  to  either  side,  btasses  the 
judgment  strangely :  b^  indifference  for  every 
thing  but  truth,  you  will  be  ezdted  to  examine. 

Bt'As.  adv.  It  seems  to  be  used  a^/trr- 
bialh  in  the  following  passage, ^con- 
formably to  the  French  mettre  un^choje 
de  biats,  to  give  any  thing  a  wrong  in- 
terpretation. 

Every  action  that  hath  gone  before, 
Whereof  we  have  record,  trial  did  draw, 
Biae  and  thwart,  not  answering  the  aim.  Sbals, 
In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to 
be  an  adjective.    Swelled,  as  the  bowl 
on  the  biassed  side.    This  is  not  used. 

Blow  till  thy  ^w  cheek 

Outswell  the  cholic  of  puft  Aquilon.  Sbaispeare, 

fiiB.  n.  J.  A  small  piece  of  linen  put  upon 

the  breasts  of  children  over  their  clothes. 

I  vtould  ftin  know,  why  it  should  not  be  as 

noble  a  task  to  write  upon  a  bib  and  harigms 

sleeves,  as  on  the  bulla  and  preetexU,    AJduva. 

To  BIB.    1;.  «.   ibibo^  Lat.]     To  tipple; 

to  sip  ;  to  drink  frequently.  .; 

He  playeth  widi  bibbsng  mother  Meroe,  as 

though  so  named, because  she  would  drink  mere 

wine  without  water.  CamJem, 

To  appease  a  froward  child,  they  gave  him 

•     drink  as  often  as  he  cried ;  so  that  he  was  cto- 

stantly  bibbing^  and  drank  more  in  twenty-four 

hours  than  I  did.  J[^*; 

'Q\ii\'ciQ\}S.  adj.ibibaxt  Lat]  Addicted 

to  drinking.  ^^' 

Bib  A 'city.  n.  s.  [bibacitasy  Lat.J    The 

quality  of  drinking  much. 
Bi'BBER.  «.  J.  [from  To  bib,]  A  tippler; 

a  man  that  drinks  often. 
Bi'ble.  n.s.  [from  |5»^xwr,  a  book  5  calitrU, 
byway  of.  excellence,  The  Book.]  The 
sacred  vqlupie  "in  which  arc  contained 
the  revelations  of  God. 

If  we  pass  from  the  afXKtdick  to  the  next  ates 
of  the  church,  the  primitive  christians  looked  on 
their  bibles  as  their  most  unporcant  treasure. 

Government  o/tbe  ToW. 

We  must  takeheedho\v  we  accustom ourselvei 

to  a  slight  and  irreverent  use  of  the  name  o; 

God,  and  of  the  phrases  and  expresaons  ol  die 

holy  biide,  which  ought  not  to  be  applied  upon 

every  slight  occasion.  _  TilUts^. 

In  questions  of  natural  religion,  %ve  should 

confirm  and  improve,  or  connect  our  reasonings 

by  the  divine  assistaace  of  the  bible,        IV^tt.. 

BiBLio'GRAPHER.  n.  J.  [from  ^^9;,  and 

ypar^w,  to  write.]    A  man  skilled  in  h- 

terary  history,  and  in  the  knowledge  of 

books  ;  a  transcriber.  Diet- 

BiblioTHE'caL.  adj.    [from  bihUotbtrM^ 

Lat.]  Belonging  to  a  library.         Diet. 

Bi'bulous.  fl^'.  Ibibuiusy  Lat.]  That  has 

the     quality     of  drinking    moisture; 

spungy. 

Strow'd  bibuhus  above,  I  see  the  sands. 
The  pebbly  gravel  next,  and  gutter'd  rocks. 

Tbome*. 

Bica'psular.  adj*  {^birafsnlamy  Lii«] 
Having  the  sc€d  vessel  divided  into  two 
parts. 
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Bf  CB.  n.  /.  The  name  of  a  colour  used  in 
painting.    It  is  cither  green  or  blue. 

Take  green  ^<Vr,  and  oroer  it  as  you  do  your 
blue  iicf  i  you  may  diaper  upon  it  with  the 
water  of  deep  green.  J^eaeiam, 

1.  Having  two  heads. 

While  men  believe  bicipitous  conformation  in 
any  species,  they  admtt  a  gemination  of  princi- 
pal ports.  Brvwn*s  Vulgar  Erf  ours* 

a.  It  18  applied  to  one  of  the  muscles  of  the 
arm. 

A  piece  of  flesh  it  exchanged  from  the  hiapU 
tal  muscle  of  either  party's  arm.  Mmv/i. 

to  BrCKER.  V.  n,  [bscre,  Welsh,  a  con- 
test.] 
X.  To  skiroush ;  to  fight  without  a  set 
battle  ;  to  fight  off  and  on. 

They  feU  to  such  a  tukiringy  that  he  got  a 
halting*  and  lost  his,  picture.  Sidney^ 

In  thy  face  ^ 

I  see  thy  fury ;  if  I  longer  stay, 
We  shaU  begm  our  ancient  bukfrlngs*  .  SBahp* 

2.  To  quiver  >  to  play  backwai^  and  for- 
ward. 

And  from  about  him  fierce  efiuaon  rowl'd 
Of  smoke  and  biekerhg  flame,  and  sparklerdire. 

An  icy  gale,  oft  shifting  o'er  the  pool. 
Breathes  a  blue  fUm,  and,  in  hs  mid  career. 
Arrests  the  bickering  stream.  Thomson, 

Bi'cKF.RER.  «.  J.  [from  the  verb.]    A 
skirmisher. 

Bi'cKERN.  ,if.  J.  [apparently  comiptcd 
from  beakironI\    An  Iron  ending  ia  a  • 

point.- 

A  blacksmith's  anvil  ia  sometimes  made  with  a 
pike,or  bithm^  or  beakiron,  at  one  end.  Moxort, 
Bico'^RNE.     "1  atij.  [Airor/i/V,  Lat.]  Hav- 
Bico'rnous.  J    ing  two  horns. 

We  should  be  too  critical,  to  question  the  let- 
ter Y,  or  ^«or«w/ element  of  Pythagoras;  that 
is,  the  making  of  the  horns  equaL  Brown, 

Bico^RPORAL.  adj.  [^Vof^^or,  Lat  J  Hav- 
ing two  bodies. 
To  BID.  V.  a.  pret.  I  bid^  had,  bade  ;  I 

have  bid^  or  hidden,  [bibban,  Saxon.] 
I.  To  desire  ;  to  ask ;  to  call ;  to  invite. 
I  am  bidt<iTXh  to  supper,  Jessica ; 
There  are  my  ke)*S.    Sbaksp,  Mercb,  of  Venice, 
Go  ye  into  the  highways,  and,  as  maiiy  as  you 
shall  find,  hid  to  the  marriage.  Matt, 

We  ou^ht,  when  we  are  bidden  to  great  feasts 
and  meetings,  to  be  prepared  beforehand. 

HakenuiU, 

a.  To  command  ;  to  order:  before  things 
or  persons. 

Samt  Withold  footed  thrice  the  wold. 
He  met  the  ni^mare,  and  her  nine  fold. 
Mid  her  alight,  and  her  troth  plight.  Sbahptare. 

He  chid  the  sisters,    ^  , 

When  first;  they  put  the  name  of  king  upon  me. 
And  bade  them  speak  to  him*  SU  U^^are, 

Haste  to  the  house  of  sleep,  and  hid  thc.^od 
WTio  rules  tKe  nightly  visions  with  a  nod, 
Prepare  a  dream.  Drpdens  Fahleu 

Curse  on  the  tbng»ie  tliat  bids  this  general  joy. 
^^an  they  be  fricnda  of  Antony,  who  revel 
When  Antony's  in  danger?  Dr^d,  AllforLc-jtm 

1  hames  he«rd  the  numbers  as  he  flow*d  Along, 
And  badi  his  willows  ieam  the  m«ving  sons. 

rote. 

Acquire  a  goycmment  over  your  idi^as,  tiiat 
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they  msy  come  when  they  are  called,  and  depart 
when  they  are  bidden.  IVatts* 

3.  To  offer;   to  propose;  as^  to  bid  a 
price. 

Come,  and  be  true. 
•—Thou  bidst  me  tomy  loss;  for  true  to  thee 
Were  to  prove  false.       Bbakstears* s  Cymbeline, 
When  a  man  is  resolute  to  keep  his  sins  while 
he  lives,  and  yet  unwilling  to  relinquish  all  hope, 
he  will  embrace  that  profession  which  hidi  fair* 
est  to  the  reconciling  those  so  distant  interests. 
Decay  of  Piety, 
As  when  the  goddesses  came  down  of  old, 
With  gifts  their  young  Dardanian  judge  diey 

try'd 
And  each  bade  high  to  win  him  to  their  side. 

Granville. 

To  give  interest  a  share  in  friendship,is  tosell 

it  by  inch  of  candle  \  he  that  bids  most  shall 

•  ^have  it :  and  when  it  is  mercenary,  there  fc  nQ 

depending  on  it.       '  Collier  on  Friendship,. 

4.  To  proclaim;   to  offer,  or  to  make 
known,  by  some  public  voice. 

Our  bans  tnrice  bid  I  and  for  our  wedding  ds^y 
My  kerchief  bought!  then  pressed,  then  fore'i 
away^  Cay, 

5-  To  pronounce ;  to  declare. 
You  arc  retir'd. 
As  if  you  were  a  feasted  one,  and  not 
The  hostess  of  the  meeting;  pray  yo{\t bid 
These  unknown  friends  to  s  welcome.    Shahp, 
Divers,  as  we  passed  by  them,  put  their  arnls 
a  little  abroad;  which  u  their  gesture,  wken 
they.^/^  any  welcome.  Bacon, 

How,  Didius,  shall  a  Roman,  sore  repuls'd. 
Greet  your  arrival  to  this  distant  isle  ? 
How  bid  you  welcome  to  these  shattered  legions  I 

A.  Pbilipl 

6.  To  denounce. 

Thyself  and  Oxford,  with  five  thousand  men, 

•  Shall  cross  the  seas,  and  bid  false  Edward  battle. . 

Sbakspeare't  Henry  vz* 
She  bid  war  to  all  that  durst  supply 
The  place  of  those  her  cruelty  made  die.  Waller m  ' 

The  captive  cannibal,  opprest  with  chains. 
Yet  braves  his  foes,  reviles,  provokes,  disdains'; 
Of  nature  fierce,  untameable,  and  proud. 
He  bids  defiance  to  the  gaping  crowd. 
And,  spent  at  last  and  speechless  as  he  lies. 
With  fiery  glances  mocks  their  rage,  and.  dies.* 

Oratruille, 

7.  To  pray. 

If  there  come  any  unto  you,  and  bring  not 
this  doarine,  receive  him  not  into  your  house, 
neither  bid  him  God  speed.  ^^hn. 

When  they  desired  nim  to  tarry  longer  with 
them,  he  consented  hot,  but  bade  them  farewel. 

Ads, 

8.  To  bid  beads f  is  to  distinguish  each 
bead  by  a  prayer. "  See  Bead.         ; 

By  some  haycock,  or  some  shady  thorn. 
He  bidi  his  beads  both  even  song  and  morn.' 

X)ryden, 

'Bi'd A tE. n. J.  [from ^liand ah"]  -An  in- 

vitation  of  friends  to  drink  at  a  poor 

man's  house,  and  there  to  contribute 

charity.  Dick 

Bi^DDEs,part.  pass,  [from  To  bid. ] 

1.  Invited. 

There  were  two  of  our  company  bidden  to  a 
feast  of  the  family.  I    •  Bacon , 

Madam,  the  ^iWrv  guests  are  come.^:  PbOif^, 
a.  Commautlcd. 

'  r  is  these  that  early  taint  the  female  soul. 
Instruct  the  eyes  of  young  coauettes  to  roll. 
Teach  infant' cheeks  %  bidden  olush  to  know,   ^. 
And  litde  hearu  to  flutter  at  a  beau^.       dtope. ' 
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Bi'ddek.  n.  s,  [from  Tq  bid.']    One  who 
oflTerB  or  proposes  a  price 
"  He  looked  upon  several  dresses  which  hung 
tbtre,  exposed  to  the  purchase  of  the  best  bidder, 

Addison, 

B f ^D  D I N  G.  If.  J.  [from  bid. ]  Command  j 
order. 

How,  say'st  thou  that  Macduffdlenies  his  person 
At  our  great  bidding  f       Shaisf>fart*s  JMacUtb, 

At  his  second  biddings  darkness  fled, 
Light  shone,  snd  order  from  disorder  sprung. 

Milton, 

To  BIDE,  nj,  a.  [biban,  Saxon.]      To 

endure  ;  to  suffer :  commonly  to  abide. 

Poor  naked  >\Tetches,  wheresoe'er  you  are, 
Thztbide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm ! 

Sbahpeare, 
The  wary  Dutch  this  gathering  storm  foresaw. 
And  durst  not  bide  it  on  the  English  coast.  Dryd, 
To  Bide.  V.  «. 
i.  To  dwell ;  to  live  ;  to  inhabit. 

All  knees  to  thee  shall  bow,  of  them  that  bide 
.  In  heaven  or  earth,  or  under  earth  in  hclL  Milt, 
%,  To  remain  in  a  place. 

Safe  in  a  ditch  he  bidrs^ 
With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head, 
The  least  a  death  to  nature.    Sbakt^.  Macbeth, 

3.  To  contipue  irr  a  state. 

And  they  also,  if  they  bide  not  still  in  unbe- 
^ef,  shall  be  grafted  in.  Jiomant, 

4.  It  has  probably  all  the  significations  of 
the  word  abide ;  which  see  :  but  it  be- 
ing grown  somewhat  obsolete,  the  ex- 
amples of  its  various  meanings  arc  not* 
easily  found. 

Jide'ntal.  adj.  Ibidem,  Lat.]  Having 
two  teeth. 

Ill  mi|/a9gemem  df  forks  is  not  to  be  helped* 

when  they  are  only  bidfatal>  Sxvift* 

Bi'i»iNc.  n,  J.  Ifrom  bide,}    Residence ; 

habitation. 

At  Antwerp  hasmy  constant  ^i^/r^been.  Iio%oe' 

B  J  e'n  N I A  L .  adj.  ibietitiisy  Lat.]    Of ,  the 

continuance  of  two  years. 

Then  why  should  some  be  very  long  lived, 
others  only  annualor  biennial? Ray  on  tbeCreation, 

'B^ER.n.  J.  {from  To  bearj  sls /eretrumj  in 
•    Latin,   from   fero,']     A    carriage,    or 
fram^  of  wogd^  on  which  the  dead  are 
carried  to  the  grave  • 

And  now  the  prey  of  fowls  he  lies, 
Kor  wail'd  of  friends,  nor  laid  on  groaning  bier. 

Spenser, 
They  bore  him  bareftic'd  on  the  bier^ 
'And  on.  his  grave  rain'imany  a  tear.  Sbakspearem 

He  must  not  float  upon  his  watVy  bier 
Unwept.  Milton. 

Griefs  always  green,  a  household  still  in  tears, 
Sa4  pomps,  a  thrcshdd  throng'd  with  daily  3/cr/, 
And  liveries  of  black,  Drydens  'Juvenal. 

Make  as  if  you  hanged  yourself,  they  will 
convey  ydur  body  out  of  prison  in  a  bier. 

Arbutbnot, 

BifESTiNGs.  n.  s.  [bypcmg,  Saxon.]  The 
first  nlilk  given  by  a  cow  after  calving, 
which  is  very  thick. 

And  twice  besides,  her  biestings  never  fail 
To  store  the  dairy  wMi  a  brimming  psdL  J^ryd, 

Bi F a'riovs.  adj.  IbifariujjL^t.']  Twa- 
fojd;  what  may  be  understood  two 
ways,  Diet, 

Bi'FERou^.adj.  [biferenst  Lat.]  Bearing 

,    fruit  twice  a  year.  ^     ^ 
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Bi'^id;    •       T  adj,  \jbtfidus9  Lat.abotl^ 

Bi^FtOATED.  J  meal  term.]  Divided  into 

two;  split  in  two;  opening    with  a 

cleft. 
Bifo'ld.  adj.  [from  ^mM,Lat.  smdfold.l 
Twofold;  double. 

If  beauty  have  z  soul,  thb  is  not  die ; 
If  souls  guide  vows,  if  void's  are  sanctitnony. 
If  sanaimony  be  the  ^ods  delight, . 
If  there  be  rule  in  unity  itself. 
This  is  not  she  :  O  madness  of  discourse ! 
That  cause  sets  up  with  and  against  thyself! 
^2/0/tf  authority.      Sbaksp.  Troi /us  and  Cress ida, 

Bi^oRMkD  adj.  [bifomiiji  Lat.]    Com- 
pounded of  two  forms,  or  bodies. 
Buu'rcated.  adjk   [from  bintut    two, 
and  furca,    a  fork,    Lat.]     Shooting 
out,  by  a  division,  into  two  heads. 

A  small  white  piece,  bi/urcatedy  or  branching 
into  two,  and  finely  reticulated  9II  over. 

JVoodxKord, 

Bifurca'tion.  n,  j.  [from  ^i«itr  and ^ar- 
ca,  Lat.]  Division  into  two;  opening 
into  two  pans. 

The  first  catachrestical  and  far  derived  simili- 
tude, it  holds  with  mar ;  that  b,  in  a  bifrn*' 
tion,  or  diviuon  of  the  root  into  two  parts. 

Brotvns  Fsilgar  Errours. 

BIG.  adj.  [This  word  is  of  uncertain  or 
unknown  etymology.  Juniuj  derives  it 
from  ^ym^  ;  Skinner  from  bug,  which, 
in  Dan'uh,  signifies  the  belly.] 

I.  Having  comparative  bulk,  greater  or 
less. 

A  troubled  ocean,  to  a  man  who  sails  in  it,  is, 
I  think,  the  biggest  object  th*t  he  can  sec  in 
motion.  Spectator, 

a.  Gieat  in  bulk  ;  large. 

Both  in  addition  and  division,  either  of  s^ace 
or  duration,  when  the  idea  under  connderation 
becomes  very  big,  or  very  small,  its  precise  bulk 
becomes  obscure  and  confused.  Lode. 

2-  Teeming ;  prcgn.  nx  ;  great  with  young : 
with  the  particle  fwith. 
A  bear  bigwitb  young  hath  seldom  been  seen. 

Lately  on  yonder  swelling  bush, 
Bigwitb  many  a  common  rose, 
This  early  bud  began  to  blush.      IVaUer, 
4.  Sometimes  with  of,  but  rarely. 
His  gentle  lady. 
Big  3/* this  gentleman,  our  theme,  dcccasM 
As  he  was  born.  Sbakspeare's  Cyn^eline, 

5*  Full  of  something ;  and  desirous,  or 
about,  tojpive  it  vent. 

The  great,  th'  important  day, 
Big  with  the  ibte  of  Cato  and  of  Rome.  AddSsoiu 
Now  big  «;i/i&  knowledge  of  ap{Hroaching  woes. 
The  prince  of  augurs,  Halithreses,  rose.  Pope. 
4.  Distended ;  swoln ;    ready  to  burst : 
used  often  of  the  effects  of  passion,  as 
grief,  rage. 
Thy  heart  is  bigs'%et  thee  apart,  and  weep. 
Sbakspeare^s  yttUns  C^sar. 

7.  Great  in  air  and  mien ;  proud;  sii'ell- 
inpr;  tumid;  haughty;  surly. 

How  else,  said  he,  but^  with  a  good  bold  face. 
And  with  A^  words,  and  with  a  stately  pace? 

Spenser. 

To  the  meaner  than,  or  unknonxm  in  the  cotin, 
seem  somewhat  solemn,  coy,  big,  and  dangerous 
of  look,  talk,  and  answer.  Ascbam. 

If  you  had  looked  big,  and  snit  at  him,  he  'd 
have  run.  Sbahpcaree  Winters  tait. 
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In  his  prosperous  seasoii,  he  fell  ttiid«r  the  re- 
proach orbemg  a  man  of  Sig  looks,  and  of  a 
m«afl  and  abject  spirit.   •  CUreniw. 

Or  does  the  man  i*  th'  moon  look  ^>, 
Or  wear  a  hugcr  ]>erfwig 
'I'han  our  own  native  lunaticks  ?         HudiBrat. 
Of  governments  that  once  made  such  a  noise, 
and  looked  so  big  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  as  be-  . 
ing  founded  upon  the  deepest  counsels,  and  the 
strongest  force;  nothing  remains  df  them  but  a 
name.  S<iutb. 

Thou  thyself  thus  insolent  in  state, 
Art  but  perhaps  some  country  magistrate, 
Whose  TOwer  extends  no  farther  than  to  speak 
Big  on  me  bench,  and  scanty  weights  to  break. 

Dryden. 
To  iprant  big  Thraso  valour,  Phormio  sense, 
Should  mdignation  give,  at  least  offence.  Gartb. 
8.  Great  in  spirit;  lofty;  brave. 
What  art  thou  r  have  not  I 
An  arm  as  big  as  thine  ?  a  heart  as  big  F 
Thy  words,  I  grant,  are  bigger:  for  1  wear  not 
My  dagger  in  my  mouth.      Sbahpeare't  Cymh. 
Bi'CAMiST.  .ff. /.    [hsgamust   low  Lat.] 
One  that  has  committed  bigamy.      See 
Bigamy. 

By  the  papal  canons,  a  clergyman,  that  has  a 

wife,  cannot  have  an  ecclesiastical  benefice; 

muck  less  can  a  bigamist  have  such  a  benefice 

according  to  that  Uw.  Ay^fe. 

Bi^GAMY.  «.  /,  \bigamiay    low  Latin.] 

I.  The  crime  of  having  two  wives  at  once^ 

A  heauty-waioiog  and  distressed  widow 

Seduc'd  the  pitch  and  height  of  all  bis  thoughts 

To  base  declension,  and  loath'd  bigamy,  Sbaisf. 

Randal  determined  to  commence  a  suit  against 

Martin,  fox  bigamy  and  incest.  Arbutb,  andFope* 

a.  [In  the  canon  law.]    The  marriage  of 

a  second  wife^  or  of  a  widow,  or  a 

^  woman  already  debauched ;  which,  in 

the  church  of  Rome*  were  considered 

as  bringing  a  man  under  som«  incapap 

cities  for  ecclesiastical  offices. 

BiGB SALLIED*  adj.  [from  big  and  befiyl 

Pregnant;    with    child;    great    with 

young. 

When  we  have  laugh'd  to  see  the  sails  conceive. 
And  grow  bigbtHUdwitti  the  wanton  wind.  Sbab. 
Chndren  and  bigbellied  women  require  antU 
■  dotes  somewhat  more  grateful  to  the  palate. 

Har^. 

9o  many  well-shaped  innocent  virgins  are 

l»kx:ked  up,  and  wad<He  tip  and  down  hke  big- 

beJiiednomau  Addi^n. 

We  pmsued.  our  march,  to.  the  terror  of  the 

wnsket-people,  and  the  miscarriage  of  half  a 

dosen^ificMr«^  women.  Addison, 

Bi^GGiN«  n.  /,   [Segtiiny    Fr.]  A  child's 

•  cap.  ■ 

Sleep  now !  » 

Yet  not  8d90und/  and  half  so  deeply  sweet. 
As  he,  whose  toow  with  tiomely  biggin  bound. 
Snores  out  the  wateh  of  lUght.  Sbakspeare. 

Bi  G  HT.  /I.  /.    It  is  explained  by  Skinner f 

the  circumference  of  a  coil  of  rope. 
Bi'gly.    adv,  [from  %]     Tumidly; 
haughtily  ;•  with  a  blustering  manner.' 
Would*st  thou  notrarher  choose  asmall  renown. 
To  be  the  may'r  of  some  poor  paltry, tAwn ; 
Bigly  to  look,  and  barb'ntu&ly.to  spiGt^k,; 
To  pound  foUe  weights,  tivi  scanty  measures 
^    break?  Drydcn, 

S I 'c  N  E s!».  «.  J.  [from^^i^.] 
I .  Bulk  I  •  gveataesfi  oi  quantity. 

If  panicum  he.  iMd  Mi>r»  and  about  the  bet- 
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'  torn  of  a  root,  it  will  cause  the  root  to  grew  te 
an  excessive  bigness.  Bason, 

People  were  surprised  at  the  bigness  and  un- 
couth deformity  ofthe  cameL  L* Estrange, 
The  brain  of  man,  in  respect  of  his  body,  is 
much  larger  than  any  other  animal's ;  exceeding 
in  bigness  three  oxen's  brains.  Ray^ 
a.  Size,  whether  greater  or  smaller;  com- 
parative bulk. 

Several  sorts  of  rays  make  vibrations  ofseveral 
blesses  J  which,  according  to  their  bignesses^  ex- 
cite sensations  of  several  colours;  and  the  air 
>  according  to  their  bignesses^  excites  sensations  of 
several  sounds.  Newton* s  Optith, 

BI'GOT.  If.  s,  [The  etymology  of  this 
word  is  unknown ;  but  it  is  supposed,  by 
Camden  and  others,  to  take  its  rise  from 
some  occasional  phrase.]  A  man  de- 
voted unreasonably  to  a  certain  party,' 
or  prejudiced  in  favour  of  certain  opi- 
nions ;  a  blind  zealot.  It  is  used  often 
with  to  before  the  object  of  zeal ;  as,  a 
bhnt  to  the  Cartesian  tenets. 

Religious  spite  and  piousljpeen  bred  first 
Thisquarrel,  which solong  fis^/^o</nurst.  Tsite, 
In  philosophy  and  religion,  the  bigots  of  all 
panties  are  generally  the  most  positive.  H^atis, 
Bi'coTED.  adj,  [from  bigot.^  Blindjy 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  something; 
irrationally  zealous:  with  to. 

Bigcittedto  this  idoU  we  disclaim 
Rest,  health,  and  ease,  for  nothing  but  a  name. 

Gartb, 
Presbyterian  merit,  during  the  reign  of  that 
weak,  btgottedf  and  ill-advisM  prince,  will  ea- 
sily be  computed,  Sivtjt, 
Bi'gotry.  ».  /.  [from  bigot,]  • 
I.  Blind  zeal ;  prejudice  ;   unreasonable 
warmth  in  favour  of  party  or  opinions : 
with  the  particle  to. 

Were  it  not  for  a  ^j^ry  «s  our  own  tenets, 

we  could  hardly  imagine,  that  so  many  absurd, 

wicked,  and  bloody  principles,  should  pretend 

to  support  themselves  by  the  gospel.        fVatir* 

a.  The  practice  or  tenet  of  a  bigot. 

Our  silence  mekes  our  adversaries  think  we 
persist  in  those  bigotries^  which  all  good  and 
sensible  men  despise.  Bo^. 

Bi'GswoLN.  adj,  [from  big  and  swo/n.']' 
Turgid;  ready  to  burst 

Might  my  %jt«W«  heart 
Vent  all  its  griefs,  and  give  a  loose  to  sorrow. 
'  Addison, 

BiG-uDDERED.  adf\  [from  big  and  udder.'] 
Having  laree    udders ;     having    dug^ 

*  swelled  with  milk. 

Now,  driv*n  before  him  through  the  arching 
rock, 
Came,  tumbling  heaps  on  heaps,  th*  unnumber'd 

flock, 
Big-ndderd  ewes,  and  goats  of  female  kind.  Pope^ 
Bi'LANDER.  n,  J.  [beiandrey  Tr.]  A 
small  vessel  of  about  eighty  tons  burden, 
used  for  the  carriage  of  goods.  It  is 
a  kind  of  hoy,  manageable  by  four  or 
five  men,  and  has  masts  and  sails  after 
the  manner  of  a  hpy.    They  are  used 

•  chiefly  ih  Holland,  as  being  particularly 
fit  for  the  canajs.         Sa'uary.  Trtvoux: 

X^LJ^e  htlanders  to  creep 
Along  the  coast,  and  land  in  view  to  keep.  Dryd, 
Bi'i.B^RR.Y.   «•  J.  [from  bihj.    Sax    a. 
'bladder,  and  Urry^  accoliding  to  ikiii-^ 
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ner  ;  'vhh  tdteaJ]  A  smp.H  shrub  ;  and 
a  sweet  berry  of  that  shrub ;  whortle- 
beny 

Cricket|to  Windsor's  chimneys  phalt  thou  leap; 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  Itluc  as  bllht rr'ui, 

Sbaispeare, 
Bi'lbo.   n.  5.    [corrupted  from   Biiboa^ 
'  where  the  best  weapons  are  made.]    A 
rapier ;  a  sword. 

To  be  compassed  like  a  good  hilho,  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  peck,  hilt  to  point,  heel  to  head. 

Sbah^care. 

Bi'lbo^'s,  ».  /.  A  'sort  .of  stocks,  or 
wooden  shackles  for  the  feet,  used  for 
punishing  offenders  at  «ca. 

Methought  I  lay 
Worse  than  the  mutinies  ia  the  hilbo€s»  Sbahp, 

]&ltrE  «.  J.  Ibit'uy  Lr.t.j  A  thick,  yellow, 
bitter  liquor,  separated  in  the  liver, 
collected  in  the  gall  bladder,  and  dis- 
charged into  the  lower  end  of  tne  duo- 
denum, or  y-''iuningo£  the  jejunum,  by 
the  conimofU^  :t.  It  a  use  is  to  sheathe 
or  blunt  the  5*d5  of  the  chyle,  because 
'  they,  being  entangled  with  its  sulphurs, 
thicken  it  so,  that  it  cannot  be  suffici- 
ently  diluted  by  thesuccuspancreaticus, 
to  entir  the  lacteal  Vessels.  ^tmcj. 

In  its  })r«»grc8sion,  soon  th^  labour*d  chyle 
Receives  the  confluent  rills  of  bkter  biUi  " 

•  Which,  byihe  liver  scver'd  from  the  blood, 
And  striving  tiirough  the  gall-pipe,  here  unload 
Their  yeUow  streams.  Blackmore^ 

Bii-E.  n,s,  [bil«,  Sax.  perhaps  from  biiis^ 

JLat;     This  is  generally  Fpfit  boii ;  but 

I  think,  less  properly.]      A  sore  angry 

swelling. 

But  vet  thou  art  niy  flesh,  my  blood,  my 

daughter: 

•  ©r  rather  a  disease  thftt  *s  in  my  flesh ; 
7"hou  art  a  biU  in  my  corrupt  ;d  blood.  Shahp, 

Those  hihs  did  run— «av  so— did  not  the  gener- 
^  run  ?  were  not  that  .i  botchy  sore  ?-    ^baksp, 
A  funinculus  is  a  painful   tubercle,  with  a 
i>road  basis,  arbing  in  a  cone.    It  is  generally 
'    jelled  a  blle^  and  is  accompanied  wiUi  inflamma- 
%VJt^  pulsation,  and  tension.  IViseman, 

PiLGE.  n,  /.  The  compass  or  breadth  of 
a  ship's  bottom.  .        Sklnf:ei\ 

TV  Bilge,  v.  «.  [from  the  noun,]  To 
spring  a  leak;  to  let  in  water,  by 
striking  upon  a  rock ;  a  sea  term ;  noW' 
bul^e,  Skinntr, 

Pr'LiARY.  adj.  *  [from  bilist  JSat.]  Be- 
longing to  the  bile. 

Voractous  animak,  nnd  such  as  do  not  chew, 
)iav«  a  gfeat  quantity  of  gall ;  and  some  of  them 
Jiave  the  biliary  duct  inserted  into  the  [vlorus. 

^rhutbnoU 

^ \'l  I N  Gs  G  A  T  E .  w.  J,  [A  caut  word,  bor-  ■ 

fowed  from  jBi/:ngjgate*Xn  J^ondon,  a 

'  place  where  there  is  a^'ays^  a  crowd  of 

low  people,  and  frequent  brawls  and 

jfoul   Jafi^uage.]  *  p.ibaldry ;  .foul  lan- 

jjuage    \        ^  '■■.'■. 

Tfere  stript,  fair  Rhetor jc3t  l3n|uish*d  on  the 

ground,^ 

^nd  shameful  BUirtgi^ateher  robes adofn.  Pope, 

jRi'iaNGupus.  aJj.  ibjJingtfitf  Lat.]  Hav- 
ing, or  speaking,  two  tongues.'  > .  r 
gi'i5oys.  adj,   [from  ^//;j,  titl]  .  Co^r' 
^ §^P^?§of^^^i  paitakingbfbilc, 
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'Why  HBwinuct  t  |QUen  light  puts  oii. 
And  floodsof  chyle  in  silver  currents  run.  Garth. 

When  the  taste  of  the  noouth  is  bitter,  it  is 
a  sign  of  a  redundance  of  AbUiousaiSkah.  Arbatb. 
To  BJLK.  V.  a-  [derived  by  Mr.  Ljf  from 
the  Gothic  k  bilaican']  To  "cheat ;  to 
defraud,  by  runuing  in  debt  and  avoid- 
ing payment.  .    . 

Bilked  statioQers  for  y«omen  ,stood  prepax'd. 

br^. 

What  comedy,  what  farce  can  more  delfght. 
Than  gunaing  hunger,  and  the-  pleasing  s'^t 
Of  your  bilked  h^pes  I  Drydetu 

BIX.L.  n.  J*  [bile,  Sax.  Sec  Ball.]  The" 
bea?:  of  a  fowl 
Their  bilis  were  thwarted  crossways  at  the 

•  end,  and  with  these  they  would  cut  an  apple  in 
two  at  one  snap.  Ca/rzr. 

It  may  be  tried,  whether  birds  may  not  be 
madb  to  have  greater  or  longer  bilU^  or  greater 
'  or  looget  talbnsk  s  Bacon, 

In  his  bm 

•  An  dive  leaf  he  brings ;  pacifiok  sign !    MUiwt^ 

No  cro'tfring  cock  does  there  his  wings  display, 
'  Nor,  with  his  horny  /'i//,  provoke  the  day.  DrjdL 
BILL,  n^  u  Lbille,  Sax.  tpibiUe,  a  two- 
edged  axe.] 

1.  A  kind  of  hatchet  with  a  hooked  point, 
used  in  country  work,  as  a  bedytng  bill; 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  in  form 

'  totbe  beak  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

Standing  troops  are  servants  armed,  who  use 
the  lance  and  sword,  as  other  servants  do  the 
sickle  or  the  hilt^  at  the  command  of  those  who 
entertain  them,        '  Temtlg^ 

%,  A  kind  of  weapon  anciently  earned  by 
the  foot ;  a  battle-axe. 

Yea, "dbtafF  women  manage  rusty  bHU  ; 
Against  thyseat  both  young  and  oM  rebel*  5&ai^, 
BILL,  n,  s.  Ibilht,  Fr.}    ' 
I..  A  written  paper  of  any  kind. 
He  does  receive 
Particular  addition  from  the  bill , 
That  writes  them  all  alike.       .      .  .SLahpean, 

2.  An  account  6f  money. 

Ordinary  expcnce  ought  to  be  limited  hya 
man's  estate,  and  ordered  to  the  best,  that  the 
ii/Ij  maybe  less  than  the  estimation  abroad^ 

3..  A  law  presented  to  the  parliament,  not 
yet  made  an  act* 

No  new  laws  can  be  roade^.nor  old  laws 
abri3gated  or  altered,  but  by  parliament ;  wlkere 
bi/ix  are  prepared,  and  presented. to  the ''two 
houses  Baicm^ 

How  now  for  mitigation  of  thk  bUI^ 
Urg'd.  b^  thQ  cqmray^i&f  doth  his.  pmettv 
IncUne  to  it  or  no  f  SbaL^eart^ 

4,  An  act  of  parliament. 

There  v(il  be  nq.way, left  for  loe  to  teU.yoa 
that  I  remember  you,  and  that  I  love  yoia,  but 
,  that  one,  which  needs  op  open  warrant,  or  se- 
cret conveyance  v  which  no  bilh  can  preclude, 
nor  no  kings  prevent.  ^  Jititrhmrjm 

5,  A  p^ysician^s  prescription.' 

Ljke  hitn  that  took  the  doct6r's  llU^ 
And'swhllowMit  insteddo*  th'^iU.    HuHhras. 
The  medicine  was  prepared  according  to  the 
•      'W  V  Estrange, 

Let  tnemv  but  under  your-soperiours,  kill. 
When  doctors  first  have  sign'd  the  bloody  biH^ 

6,  An  advertisement,  •    • 
And  in  despair, '^c^  eapty  pit'to  fill, 

-  6ct  up  mme  hmm  minster  oi  ^  hUl^    Drjdca, 
J.  In  law, 
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1.  An  oUigadQn,but  without  condidoni  or 
forfelttire  for  non-payment.    2.  A  declaration 

.  in  writing,  that  expresseth  either  the  grief  and 

"  the  wrong  that  the  oomplainant  hath  suncred  by 
the  party  complained  of,  or  else  some  fault  that 

•the  party  complained  of  hath  committed  against 

fome  law.    Ihis  bill  is  sometimes  offered  to 

*    justices  errants in  the  general  assises;  but  most 

•  to  the  lord  chancellor,  h  containeth  the  fact 
complained  of,  the  damages  thereby  suffered, 
and  petition  of  process  against  the  defendant  for 
•redress.  Co-welL 

'  The  fourth  thing  very  maturely  to  be  con- 
sulted by  the  jury,  is  what  influence  their  find- 
ing the  ^i//may  nav«  upon  the  kingdom.  Swift, 

8.  A  bill  of  mortality.     An  account  of  the 
numbers  that  have  died  In  any  district. 

Most  who  took  in  the  weekly  b'Mi  •/ mortality^ 
m^de  little  other  use  of  them,  than  to  l«ok  ae 
the  foot,  how  the  burials-eocreascd  at  decreased. 

Graunt. 
*  So  liv'd  our  sires,  ere  doctors  leam'd  to  kiU, 
'  And  multiply 'd  with  theirs  the  weekly  hilL  Vryd, 

9.  A  bill  of  fare.    An  account  of  the  sea- 
son of  provisions,  or  of  th?  dishes  at  a 

feast. 

It  may  seem  somewhat  difiieolt  to  make  cut 

the  bilh  if  fare  for  «)me  of  the  forcmentioned 

suppers*  Arbutbnet, 

»o.  A  bill  of  exchange.     A  note  ordering 

the  payment  of  a  aura  of  money  in  one 

place,  to  some  person  assigned  by  the 

-  drawer  or  remitter,  in  consideration  of 

the  value  paid  to  him  in  another  place. 

The  comfortable  sentences  are  hills  ofexcbangcy 

'  upon  the  credit  of  which  we  ky  our  cares  down, 

and  receive  provisions.  Taylor. 

All  thai  a  bill  of  exchange  can  do,  is  to  direct 

to  whom  money  due,  or  tsdccn  up  upon  ere* 

dit»  in  a  foreign  country,  shall  be  paid.      Locke, 

7i  Bill.  v.  rt,  [froni  bill^  a  beak.]    To 

caressi  as  doves  by  joining  bills ;  to  be 

fond.  ,  .        , 

Doves,  they  say,  will  biU^  after  thcu:  peck. 
Jng,  and  their  murmuring.  Ben  Jo^on, 

Still  amorous,  and  fond,  and  billings 
like  Phib"b  and  Mary  on  a  shilling.   Hudibras. 

They  hill^  they  tread  ;  Alcyone  compress  d 
Seven  days  tits  brooding  on  her  floating  nest« 

Dryden, 

He  that  bears  th'  artiDery  of  Jove, 
The  strong  pounc'd  eagle, and  the  iilling^avt, 

*fo  Bill.  t;.  a.  [from  bilU  a  writing*]  To 
publish  by  an  advertisement:  a  cant 

ivord.  .VI. 

Hit  masterpiece  was  a  composition  that  ne 
biUid  about  under  the  lUme  of  a  sovereign 
antklote.  VBitraMge, 

.   Bi'^.LKT.  n*  s.  [biUetj  Frenc^i.]      • 
1,  A  jiinall  paper ;  a  jxojtc-. 

When  ht  found  this  little  billtt^  in  which  was 
onty  written  Remember  Cottar,  he  was  exceed- 
ij^ly  cwifoihlded.  Clarendon. 

a.  A  ticket  directing  soldiers  at  what  house 

to  lodge.  ,      , 

1  BiUadoitx^  or  a  soft  hllkt ;  s  loveletter. 

•'     T  ♦as  then,  Belinda !  if  report  say  .true, 

Tby^^res  first  opes'd'OB  a  UiUi^onx.        Pope. 
4.  [«/«tf,  Fr.]    A  small  log  of  wood  for 

the  chimney.  x.    x.  xs.  Is  ^ 

Let  uj  then'«ak:ulate,  when  the  buDc  «tf  a 

fazot  or  bilUi  is  dilated  and  rarified  to  the  de- 

.  cree  of  fire,  how  vast  a  place  it  must  take  up.  - 

•^  '    Digby  w  Bodies. 

Thti^  hmet  «i  tjie  fiic  v/tf  fouad*       A'«'^- 
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To  Bi'llet.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.J 
X.  To  direct  a  soldier  by  a  ticket,  or  note, 
where  he  is  to  lodge. 

Retire  thee ;  go  where  thou  jrt  billeted: 
Away,  I  say.  Sbaispeare, 

% .  To  quarter  soldiers. 

They  remembered  him  of  charging  the  king- 

.  dom,  by  billetsmg  soldiers.  ,       RaUigb, 

The  counties  throughoot  the  kingdom  were 

sd  incensed,  and  their  aflfections  poisoned,  that 

.  they  refused  to  suffer  the  soldiers  to  be  billeted 

upon  them.  Clarendosu 

Bi'l  l  r  a  r  d  s.  «.  j.  qjuitbouf  a  singular.  Ibil- 
'  tardy  Fr.  of  which  that  language  has  no 
etymology  ;  and  therefore  they  probably 
derived  from  England  both  the  play  and 
the  name,  which  is  corrupted  from  bal^ 
yards  ^  yards  or  sticks  with  which  a  ball 
is  driven  along  a  table.    Thus  Spenser  : 

Balyards  much  unfit, 
'  And  shutdecbcks  misseemiag  manly  wit. 

Hubbtrdta  Tale.} 

A  game  at  which  a  ball  is  forced  against 
another  on  a  table- 
Let  it  alone ;  let  *s  to  billiards.      Sbakspeare* 
•   Even  nose  and  cheek  withal, 
Smooth  as  is  the  &Witfr«/ ball.  Ben  Jonson* 

Some  are  forced  'to  bound  or  fly  upwards,  al- 
most.like  ivory  balls  meeting  oii  a  milliard  uHiei 

■   Boyle. 

When  the  ball  obeys  the  stroke  di  a  billtard 

stick,  it  is  not  any  action  of  the  ball,  but  bare 

.  passion.  Ltoeke. 

BFLLOW;  n.  s.  [bilge,  Germ,  bolg,  Dan. 

probably  of  the  same  original  with  bilijf 

Sax.  a  bladder.]     A  wave  swoln,  and 

hollow.  '  M       ,     ■ 

From  whence  the  river  Dee,  as  silver  cleen. 
His  turabUng  biUows  rolls  with  gende  rore. 

Sperner. 

BiUo^vs  sink  by  degrees,  even  when  the  wind 

IS  down  that  first  stirred  them.  Wottoom 

Chasing  Ifereus  with  his  trident  throws 
The  billonvs  from  the  bottom."  Denban. 

To  Bi'llow.  'V.  n.  [from  the  noun.]    To 
swell,  or  roll,  as  a  wave.  ,     ,.     . 

The  billoiving  snow,and  violence  of  the  show'r. 

That  from  the  hills  disperse  their  dreadful  store. 

And  o*er  the  vales  collected  ruin  pour.     Pri^r.   . 

Bi'LLOWY,  adj.  [from  billow.']  Swelling; 

turgid ;  wavy.  .        ,, 

And    whitening   down  the  mossyrtmctur  d 

stream. 

Descends  the  billoxvy  foam.  TlmnsoH. 

BfN.  ^.  J.  [bmne.  Sax.]    A  place  where 

bread,  or  corn,  or  wine,  i>  reposited.   ^ 
The  most  convenient  way  of  picking  how,  is 

iato  a  long  square  frame  of  wood,  caUed  a  bin. 

Mortimer^ 
As  when,  from  rooting  in  a  biny 

All  powder *d  o'er  from  tail  to  chin, 

A  lively  maggot  sallies  out,  «    .^  ^ 

You  know  him  by  his  haael  snouU-  Strnft.' 

Bi^N  A  R  Y.  adf.  [from  binus,  Lat.]    Two  ; 

dual ;  double. 
Bi'N  arV  Arithmctick.  A  method  of  com- 
"   putation  proposed  by  Mr.  Leibnitz,  m 

which,  in  lieu  of  the  ten  figures  m  the 

common  arithmetick,  and  the  progress 
•  sion  from  ten  to  ten,  he  has  only  two 
.    figuresi  and  uses  the  simple  progrcssloa 

from  two  to  two.    This  method  ap- 
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peam  to  be  the  same  with  that  used  bj 
the  Chinese  four  thousand  years  ago. 

Chambers* 
Jo  BIND.  i;.  a.  pret.  boimd;  part.  pass. 
boundy  or  bounden,  [bint)an,  Sax.] 

I.  To  confine  with  bonds ;  to  enchain. 

Wilt  thou  play  with  him  as  with  a  l>ird  i  or 
wilt  thou  hinJ  him  for  thy  maidens  ?  J»b, 

i.  To  gird  ;  to  inwrap ;  to  involve. 
Who  hath  bamnd  the  waters  in  a  garment  ? 

Ptovfrh, 

3.  To  fasten  to  any  thing ;  to  fix  by  cir- 
cumvolution. ; 

Thou  shalt  bind  this  line  of  scarlet  thread  in 
the  window,  which  thou  didst  let  us  down  br. 

Keep  my  commandments,  and  live ;  and  my 
hw,  at  the  apple  of  thine  eye.  Bind  th»m  upon  . 
.  thy  fingen,  write  them  open  the  table  of  thine 
heart.  Pr^vtrbu 

4.  To  fasten  together. 

Gather  ye  together  first  the  tares,  and-  bif$d 
them  in  bundles,  to  burn  them.  Mattbrw* 

5.  To  cover  a  wound  with  dressings  and 
bandages :  with  up. 

When  he  saw  l^m,  he  had  compassion  on  him, 
and  went  to  him,  and  bwnd  up  his  wounds.  Muh^ 

Having  ^Iled  up  the  bared  cranium  with  our 
dres^gs,  we  bwnd  up  the  wound.     .  IViteman, 

6.  To  oblige  by  stipulation,  or  oath. 

If  a  man  vow  a  vow,  or  swear  an  oath,  to 

hlmd  hb  soul  with  a  bond,  he  shall  not  break  his 

•  word.  Number*. 

Swear  by  the  solemn  oath  that  binds  tht  gods. 

Pope. 

7.  To  oblige  by  duty  or  law ;  to  compel ; 
to  constrain. 

Though  T  am  bound  to  every  act  of  duty, 
I  am  not  bound  to  that  all  slaves  are  free  to. 

*  Sbahpeare. 

Duties  expressly  required  in  the  plain  language 

■   of  Sctipturc,  ought  to  bind  our  consciences  more 

than  those  that  are  but  dubiously  infcrred.'^att/. 

8.  To  oblige  by  kindness. 

9.  To  confine  ;  to  hinder :  with  w,  if  the 
restraint  be  local ;  with  up,  if  it  relate 
to  thought  or  act. 

Now  I  'm  cabin 'd,  cribb*d,  confinM,  bound  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears.  Sbakspeare. 

You  will  sooner,  by  imagination,  ^i/ii/ a  bird 
firom  singing,  than  from  eatmg  or  flying.  Bacon, 
Thou^  passion  be  the  most  obvious  and  gene* 
ral,  yet  it  is  not  the  only  cause  that  binds  up  the 
understanding,  and  connnes  it,  for  the  time,  to 
one  objectk  firom  which  it  will  not  be  taken  oft. 

.       J^e, 
In  such  a  dismal  place. 
Where  joy  ne*er  enters,  which  the  sun  ne*er 

cheers. 
Bound  in  with  darkness,  overspread  with  damps. 

Dryden^ 

10.  To  hinder  the  flux  of  the  bowels ;  to 
ina)ce  costive, 

Rhubarb  hath  manifestly  in  it  parts  of  contrary 
optrations;  parts  that  pUrge,  and  p^ts  that  bind 
the  body.  Baeon^ 

The  whey  of  milk  doth  loose,  the  milk  doth 
bind.  Herbert, 

11%  To  restrain. 

The  more  we  are  bound  up  to  an  exact  narra- 
tion, we  want  more  life,  and  fire,  to  animate  and 
inform  the  story.  Ft^Un, 

II.  To  bind  a  book.    To  put  it  in  a  cover. 
Was  ever  book,  cMUaining  such  vile  matter. 

So  fiurly  bound  f  Sbakspeare, 

Those  who  could  never  read  the  grammar, 
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'  When  My  dear  volumes  touch  the' hannneif. 

May  think  books  best  as  richer  bmmd,     Pricr» 
13-  To  bind  to.    To  oblige  to  serve  some 
one. 

If  still  thou  dost  retain 
The  same  ill  habits,  the  same  follies  too. 
Still  thou  art  bound  to  vice,  and  still  a  slave.  Vryi^ 
14.  To  bind  to-    To  contract  with  any 
body. 
Art  thou  bound  to  a  wife  ?  seek  not  to  be  loosed. 
1  Corintbiamsm 

IS'  To  bind  over^  To  oblige  to  make  ap- 
pearance. 

Sir  Roeer  was  staggered  with  the  reports  cob- 
ceming  this  woman,  and  would  have  bound  her 
oner  to  the  county  sesuons.  AdiUeuu 

ToBlKD.  v.  If. 

x»  To  contract  its  own  parts  together ;  to 
grow  stiff  and  hard. 

If  the  land  rise  full  of  clots,  and  if  it  is  a 
Binding  land,  ytni  must  make  it  fine  by  harrow* 
tng  ofit.  idortimer* 

a.  To  make  costive. 
3»  To  be  obligatory. 

Those  canons,  or  imperial  constitutions,  which 
have  not  been  received  here,  do  not  bind.  Hale. 
The  promises  and  bargains  for  truck,  between 
a  Swiss  and  an  Indian,  in  the  woods  of  America, 
are  binding  to  them,  though  they  are  perfectly. 
in  a  state  of  nature,  in  re&rence  to  one  another. 

Bind,  «.  j.  A  species  of  hop. 

The  two  best  sorts  are  the  white  and  the  grey 
hind;  the  latter  is  a  brge  square  hop,  and  more 
hardy.  Mortitner, 

Bi'NDER.  «.  J.  [fi-om  To  bind.'] 
I.  A  man  whose  trade  it  is  to  bind  books. 
%.  A  man  that  binds  sheaves. 

Three  binders  stood,'  and  took  the  handfuls 

reapt. 

From  boys  that  gathered  quickly  up.  Cbapaoam. 

A  man,  with  a  binder ^  may  reap  an  acre  of 

wheat  in  a  day,  if  it  stand  well.  Mortimer. 

f.  A  fillet ;  a  shred  cut  to  bind  with. 

^     A  double  cloth,  of  such  length  and  breads  as 

might  serve  to  encompass  the  fractured  member* 

I  cut  from  each  end  to  th^  middle,  into  three 

binders*  fVisemeu, 

Bi'n  ding.  If.  J.  [from  bind."]  A  bandage. 
This  beloved  young  woman  began  to  take  off 
the  binding  of  his  eyes.  -       Toiler, 

Bi'n  D w  E  E  D .  «.  J.  Icoftvolvuiuj,  Lat.]  A 
plant. 

Bindiveed  is  the  brger  and  the  smaller;  the 
first  sort  flowers  in  September,  and  tbe  last  in 
June  and  July.  -  Aforfimer. 

Bi'NocLE.  «.  /.  [from  binw  and  oaiAcj;] 
A  kind  of  dioptrick  telescope,  fitted  so 
with  two  tubes  joining  together  in  one, 
as  that  a  distant  object  may  be  seen  with 
both  eyes  together.  Harris, 

Bi  N  o'c  u  L  A  R .  adj,  [from  bitnts  andoot/xu.] 
Having  two  eyes- 
Most  animali  are  binocular^  spiders  for  the 
most  part  oaonoculari  end  some  senocular.  - 

J>ert^gm, 

Bino'mial  Root.  [In  algebra.]  A  mot 
composed  of  only  two  parts,  connected 
-with  the  signs  p/us  or  minus.        Harris, 

BtNO'MiNous.  adj,  [from  ^'0ttr  and  no- 
menf  Lat.]    Having  two  names. 

Bio'GRAPHER.  If.  J.  [fil^  and  y;rt|w.l  A 
writer  of  lives ;  a  relater  not  of  the  hi- 
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«tor7  of  tiadons,  'but  of  Che  adiona  of 

particular  persons. 

Our  GruMtreet  iaografiJteKs  watch  for  the 
death  of  a  gredt  man,  luce  so  many  undertakers, 
on  purpose  to  maksa  peonjr  of  him.     Addison. 
Bi o'g R  A PH  Y.  n.  J.  [j&i®-  and  ypa4>a.l 

In  writing  the  lives  of  men,  which  is  called 

,  hiqgrafbyj^me  authors  place  every  thing  in  the 

precise  order  of  time  when  it  occurred.   Watts, 

Bi'ovAC,      ^«.  J.  [Fr.  from  «;<7  <voacb% 

Bi'HovAC.  >     a  double  guard,  German.] 

Bi'vouAC.  3  A  guard  at  ni^ht  perform- 
ed by  tlie  whole  army  i  which  cither  at 
a  siege,  or  lying  before  an  enemy,  every 
evening  draws  out  from  its  tents  or  hutSy 
,  and  continues  all  night  in  arms.  Not  in 
use.  tre^joux*  Harris. 

Bi^PARous.aii;.  [from,  ^inxii  and  pario^ 
Lat.]    Bringing  forth  two  at  a  birth. 

B I' PARTITE,  adj,  [from  binxa  and  parlo^ 
Lat.]  Having  two  correspondent  parts  ; 

,     divided  into  two. 

BiPARTi'TiON,*./*  \hoxnhipartite^  The 
act  of  dividing  into  two ;  or  of  making 
two  correspondent  parts. 

Bi'PEO.  n,  J.  [bipes^  Lat.]  An  animal  with 
two  feet. 

No  serpent,  or  fishes  oviparous,  have  any 
stones  at  all ;  neither  hiptd  nor  quadruped  ovi- 
parous have  any  exteiiourly.  Brown. 

Bi'PEDAL.  adj,  Ib^edalUf  Lat.]  Two 
feet  in  length  ;  or  having  two  feet. 

Bi  P  e'k  N  AT  BD .  adj,  [from  biniu  3Jkd  penrta, 
Lat.]    Having  two  wings. 

All  kipennated  inSQCtS  have  poises  joined  to 
the  body.  Dtrbam, 

BiPt'TALous.  adj.  [of  bhy  Lat.  and 
TiriTaXov.]  Consisting  of  two  flower 
leaves.  Did. 

Bi^QUApRATE.      )«.  /•    [In  algebra.] 

BiQUADRA'ncK.J  Thc  fourth  power, 
arising  from  the  multiplication  of*  square 
number  or  quantity  by  itself.      Harris. 

BIRCH,  n.  J.  [bijic,  Sax.  betulat  Lat.]  A 
tree. 

The  leaves  are  like  tho(e  of  the  poplar;  the 
sboou  are  very  slender  and  weak ;  chie  katkins 
mxe  produced  at  remote  distances  from  the  fruits, 
on  the  same  Uee ;  th«  fruit  becomes  a  little  squa- 
mosa cone ;  the  seeds  are  winged,  and  the  tree 
casts  it;  outer  rind  every  year.  MUUr, 

Bi^RCHEN.  adj,  [from  bircb,"]    Made  of 
i>!rch. 
His  beaver'd  brow  a  birebtn  garland  bears. 

Pope, 

BIRD,  n,  J.  [bijib,  orbfiib,  a  chick,  Sax] 
A  general  term  for  the  feathered  kind ; 
a  fowl.  In  common  talk, yb<u;/  is  used 
for  the  larger,  and  bird  for  the  smaller 
kind  of  feathered  animals. 

The  poor  wren, . 
The  most  diminutive  cibirdsf  will  fights 
Jier  young  ones  in  her  neit,  against  the  owl. 

Sbaksptare, 
Sh'  had  all  the  resal  makings  of  a  queen ; 
As  holy  oil*  Edwara  Confessor's  crown, 
The  rod  and  ^ir^  of  peace,  and  all  such  emblems. 
Laid  nobly  on  her.       Sbaktptaris  Henry  viil. 

The  bird  of  J  me  sloop'd  from  his  airy  tour, 
Two  bifdi  of  gayest  plume  before  him  drove. 

Miitmt. 
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Hence  men  and  beasts  the  breath  of  life  obtiiv 
And  birds  of  ah,  and  monsters  of  the  main. 

Dryden. 
'  There  are  some  birds  that  are  inhabitants  of 
the  water,  whose  blood  is  cold  as  fishes,  and' 
their  flesh  is  so  like  in  uste,tKat  the  scrupulous 
are  allowed  them  on  |ish  days.  Locktm 

ToB.iRD.  i;.  «.  [from  the  noun.]      To 
.  catch  birds. 

I  do  invite  you  to-morrow  morninK  to  my 
house,  to  breakfast ;  after,  we  11  a  hrr^ng  toge* 
thcr.  Sbnhpeare. 

B I  'R  i>  B  o  L  T.  «.  J.  [from  bird  and  bolt^  or 
arrow*']  An  arrow  broad  at  the  end, 
to  be  shot  at  birds. 

To  be  generous  and  of  free  disposition,  is  to 
take  those  things  for  hirdholts  that  you  deen 
cannon  bullets.  Sbaisptare, 

Bi^RDCAGE.  «.  J.  [from  ^in/ and  cagcl 
An  inclosure  with  interstitial  spacses^ 
made  of  wire  or  wicketi  in  which  birds 
are  kept.  . 

Birdcages  taught  him  the  pulley,  and  tops  the 
centrifugal  force*  Arhuibnoi  and  Pope, 

Bi'rd  CATC  HER.  n*  J.  [from  bird  and 
catch.']  One  that  makes  it  his  em- 
ployment to  take  birds. 

A  poor  lark  entered  into  a  miserable  expostu- 
lation with  a  birdiutcbery  that  had  taken  ner  in 
his  net.  L*£strangK 

Bi^RDER.    n,  J.    [from  bird.]    A   bii'd- 

catcher* 
Bl^RDI^fG-PIECE.  if.  J.,  [from  bird  and 
piece.]  A  fowling-piece ;  a  gun  to  shoot' 
birds  with. 

I  *U  creep  up  into  the  chimney.— There 
they  always  use  to  discharge  their  birding^iftes t 
creep  into  thc  kiln-hole.  $bakspeare» 

Bi^ROLiME.  n.  s.  [from  ^irif  and  iime.] 
A  glutinous  substance,  which  is  spread 
upon  twigs,  by  which  the  birds  that 
light  upon  them  are  entangled. 

Birdlime  is  made  of  the  bark  of  holly:  they 
pound  it  into  a  tough  paste,  that  no  fibres  of  the 
wood  be  left;  then  it  is  waslied  in  a  running 
stream,  till  no  motes  appear,  and  put  up  to  fer- 
ment, and  scummed,  and  then  laid  up  for  use  ; 
at  which  time  they  incorjporate  with  it  a  tMrd 
part  of  nut  oil,  over  the'  hre.  But  the  bark'  of 
our  lantone,  or  wayfaring  shrub,  will  make  very- 
good  birdlime.  Cbambtrt, 
HoUy.is  of  so  viscous  a  juice,  as  they  m«ike 
birdlime  ci  the  bark  of  it.      Batons  NaU  Hist, 

With  stores  of  gathered  glue  contrive 
To  stop  the  vents  and  crannies  of  thcur  hive ; 
Not  birdlime,  or  Idean  pitch,  produce 
A  more  tenacious  mass  of  clammy  juice.  Dryden, 

I'm  ensnarM; 
Heav'n's  birdlime -vttv^  me  round,  and  glues 
my  wings.  Drydm, 

The  woodpecker,  and  other  birds  of  this  kind, 
beca\ise  they  prey  upon  flics  which  they  catch 
with  their  tongue,  have  a  couple  of  bags  HUed 
with  a  viscous  humour,  as  if  it  were  a  natural 
birdlime^  or  liquid  glue.  Grrw* 

Bi^RDMAN.  If./,  [from  birdtJid  man.]  A 
birdcatcher ;  a  fowler. 

As  a  fowler  was  bending  his  net,  a  blackbird 
asked  him  what  he  was  doins :  why,  says  he, 
I  am  laying  the  foundations  of  a  qty ;  and  so  the 
birdman  drew  out  of  right.  V Estrange. 

Bi^K  D s-c  H  E  R R  V .  n,u  Ipodus  Tbeopbrasti.] 
A  plant* 

Bi'AOSEYE.  /!•  /.  ladonisi  Lat.]   A  plant. 
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Bi'Rt>sPooT.  fu  s.  {omstbefodhmf  Lat,] 

A  plant. 
Bi'r d  jn  est.  It.  J,  An  herb.  Diet. 

Bi'R^DSTARES.  If.  J.  [^aractui]    A  plant. 
Bi'a D ST  o N  GV  E. «.  J.  An  herb.  Diet. 

Bi'R g  a n d  er.  «.  /.  [^cberuUopex^   A  fowl 
of  the  goose  kind.  Diet,^ 

Bi  RT.  If.  /.  A  fisht  the  same  with  tire  /sr- 

bot ;  which  see. 
BIRTH.  «-  J.  [beofi'S,  Sax.] 
J.  The  act  of  coming  into  life. 

"But  thou  art  fair ;  and  at  thy  iirtJ^,  dear  "boy, 
Kature  and  fortane  joui*d  to  make  thee  great. 

Sbahfeare*s  King  Jchn,  . 
In  Spain,  our  springs  like  old  men's  childreo  be, 
Deca^'d  and  wjther^l  from  their  inikncy ; 
*.  No  kmdly  showers  fall  on  our  barren  earth,   ' 

Tq  hatch  the  seasons  in  a  timely  iirtL  Drydtn*, 
S.  Extraction ;  lineage. 

Most  virtuous  virigin,  horn  of -heavenly  ItirtK 

AU  truth  I  shall  relate:  nor  first  can  1 
Myself  to  be  of  Grecian  l>itth  deny.     jDsnbam, 
J,  Rank  which i^  inherited  by  descent. 
He  doth  object,  I  am  too  great  of  blrtb,  Sbah, 
Be  just  in  all  you  say,  and  all  you  do; 
Whatever  be  your  biribi  you  *re  sure  to  be 
A  peer  of  the  first  magnitude  to  me.  .  Drydm. 
4.The  condition  or  circumstances  in  which 
any  man  is  bom. 

High  in  his  chariot  then  HaleSus  came, . 
A'foe  by  bhtb  to  Troy's  unhappy  name.    Dtyd, 
5 .  Thing  bom  ;  production  :  used  of  ve- 
getables, as  well  as  animalts. 

Tite  people  fear  me ;  for  they  do  observe  ' 
Un&ther'd  heirsf,aDd  loathly  ^>r/ii#  of  nature. 

Shaksjieoirt, 
That  poets  are  far  ri^er  blrlbt  than  kmg», 
'  Your  nookst  father  proved.  Btn  joasea^ 

Who  of  themselves 
Abhor  to  join ;  and,  by  imprudence  mix*d. 
Produce  prodigious^V/ijofbody  or  mind.  Milt. 

She,  for  this  many  thousand  years. 
Seems  to  have  practis'd  with  much  care 
To  frame  the  race  of  woman  fair ; 
Yet  never  could  a  perfect  hirtb 
Produce  before,  to  grace  the  earth.       '  Waller. 

His  eldest  i/r/A 
fHes,  marked  l)y  heav'n,  a  fugiuVe  o'er  earth; 

PW»r. 

The  valltes  smfle,  and  with  their  flow'ry  face. 

And  wealthy  birtbs^  confess  the  flood's  emhrace. 

Blackmore* 
Others  hatch  their  egps,  and  tend  the  Wr/A, 
till  i^  is  able  to  shift  for  itself.  Addison. 

'  6.  The  act  oC  bringing  forth. 
That  fair.  Syrian  shepherdess 
Who,  after  years  of  barrenness,  '   -' 

The  highly  favour*d  Joseph  bore 
To  him  that  serv'd  for  her  before ; 
And  at  her  next  birtbt  much  like  thee, 
Through  pangs  fled  to  felicity.  Milton, 

7.  The  seamen  call  a  due  or  proper  di- 
stance between  ships  lying  at  an  anchor, 
or  under  sail,  a  birth.    Also  the  proper 

'  place  on  board  for  the  mess  to  put  their 
chests,  is^c,  is  .called  the  birth  of  that 
mess.  Also  a  convenient  place  to  moor 
a  ship  in,  is  called  a  birtb'  Harris* 

Bi'rt h  d  a  y.  ;f.  j.  {from  birth  and  day.l 

1,  The  day  on  which  any  one  is  born. 
Orient  light. 
Exhaling  first  &om  darkness,  they  beheld, 
^fr#^ofheaveaiUid  earth.  Miltm 
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ft.  The  day  of  the  fear  in  which  any  one 

was^bomy  annually  obserred. 

Ttiks'Amj  bwibdiji  « tlus  very  day 
Was  Caisius  bom.  Sbakspeare, 

They  tell  me 't  if  my  birtUay, and  I'U keep  it 
With  doubly  ponu)  of  sadness : 
T  it  what  the  (£iy  deserves,  which  gave  me 
breath.  JDryden. 

Your  country  dames. 
Whose  doaths  returning  birtbday  claims.  Friar ^ 
Bi'rthdom.  ».j.  [This  is  erroneously,  I 
think,  printed  in  Shakjpecrej  birthdoom. 
It  is  derived  from  birth  suid  dom  (see 
Dow),  as  kingdom^  duMfdom,']  l^vilcge 
of  birth. 

Let  us  rather 
Hold  fast  the  mortal  sworii ;  and,*13te  good  mea 
Bestride  ourtiowm&ln  birtbdtm.      .SbaJUptaru 
Bi'R T  H K I  c BT.ii.f.  [from  hirth  and  night.] 
X.  The  night  on  which  any  one  is  bom. 
Th*  Jingeliek  song  in  Bethlehem  fieh^ 
On  thy  birtbnigbti  tliat  sung  the  Saviour  bom. 
Parodist  J^aia^. 

%.  The  night  annually  kept  in  memory  of 

^XiJ  one  8  birth.  - 
A  youth  more  glittering  than  ^birthnigbthttsu 

Pope, 

Bi'rt^pl  AC E; n,j.  [from  birth  and//«rc^.] 
Place  where  any  one  is  bom. 

My  birtbplace  hatc  I,  and  my  love 's  upon 
This  enemy  s  town.  Sbahpcart, 

A  degree  of  stupidity  beyond  even  what  we 
have  been  diarged  with)  upon  the'score  of  our 
birtbplace  and  cfimate.  S'wip. 

Bi'rt BRIGHT.  «.  J.  [from  birth  and 
right']  The  righta  and  priyilegca  to 
Which  a  man  is  bom ;  the  right  of  the 
first-bom. 

Thy  blood  and  virtue 
Contend  for  empire  in  thee,  and  thy  goodness 
Shares  with  thy  biribrigbt,  Sbahjp<are<, 

Thou  hast  been  found 
By  merit,  more  than  birtbrigbt.  Son  of  God. 

MitkM, 
I  lov*d  her  first ;  I  cannot  <]uit  the  cUJant 
But  will  preserve  the  birtbrigbt  of  my  passion. 

-   Otv^ay. 

While  no  baseness  in  this  breast  I  find, 

I  have  not  lost  the  birtbrirbt  of  my  mind.   DryL 

To  say  that  Kberty  and  plroperty  are  the5/V/A- 

rigbt  of  the  English' nation,  but  that,  if  a  prince 

•    invades  them  hy  illegal  methods^  we  must  upon 

no  pretence  resist,  u  to  confound  governments. 

Ad£s9a. 

BrBTHSTRA'NGLED.«<^\  [from  ^/r/i&  and 

strangle,"]     Strangled  or  suffocated  in 

being  born. 
Finger  oi birthtramgUd  babe, 

Ditch  deliver'd  by  a  (&ab.  Sbaitptart, 

Bi'rth  WORT,  n,  J.  [from  birth  and  ^Ufort; 

I  suppose^  from  a  quality  of  hastening 

delivery:  aristoiochia^'LaX,']  A  plant. 
BPSCOTlK  n,  J.  ^[French.]    A  confec 

tion  made  of  fiowefy  8ugar>  marmaladei 

c|:gs»  ^c. 
Bi'scuiT. «.  s,  [from  bisy  twice,  Lat  and 

m/,  baked,  Fr.] 
I.  A  kind  of  hard  dry  bread^  made  to  be 

carried  to  sea:  it  is  baked  for  long 

voyages  four  times. 
The  bistait  also  in  die  dnm,  e^daUy  in  the 

Spanish.  gaUi«s,  was  groini  aniry  and  un«h6le' 
.       ijiolUs'i  Jiiitvrj^ 
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-Mitiy  h*^  been  cured  of  iropMes  by  abst*- 
nence  from  drinks,  eating  dry  hiuuit^  which 
creetes  no  thirst,  tud  «tton^  firictiont  four  or  fiiro 
tiroes  a-day.     '  Arbutbnt  m  DUt* 

a.  A  composition  of  fine  flower,  almonds, 
and  sugar,  made  by  the  confectioners. 

Si  Bise'ct.  v.  a.  [from  bmusf  and  /tf<ro  to 
cut,  Lat.]    To  divide  into  two  parta. 

The  rational  horizon  bisedetb  the  ^be  into 
two  equal  parts.  Br  watt*  Vulgar  Brrouru 

Bise'ction.  «.  J.  [from  the  verb.]  A 
geometrical  term,  fiignjfying  the  divi- 
sion of  any  quantity  into  two  equal 

Br^HOP.  «.  J.  [From  epucopus,  Lat.  the 
Saxons  formed  brfcop^  which  was  af- 
terward softened  into  bishop.']  One  of 
the  bead  order  of  the  clergy. 

A  bubop  is  an  overseer,  or  supcrintcndant,  of 
religious  matters  in  the  christian  church.  Ayliffe, 

You  shall  find  him  well  accompany*d 
With  reverend  fathers,  and  well  learned  bithops. 

Sbakspeare* 

Th«r  xealous  supcrstiuon  thinks,  or  pretends, 
they  cannot  do  God  a  greater  service,  than  to 
destroy  the  primitive,  apostolical,  and  anciendy 
univenal  government  <rf  the  church  by  bishops. 

K.  CbarUs, 

In  case  a  bubop  should  commit  treason  and 
felony,  and  forfeit  his  estate,  jrith  his  Kfe,  the 
lands  of  his  bishoprick  remain  still  in  the  church. 

Soutb, 

On  the  word  bisUpM  French  evtqmf^  \  would 
cbecrve,  that  there  is  no  natural  connexion  be- 
tween the  sacred  office  and  the  letters  or  sound; 
for  eoeque,  and  b'ubopy  signify  the  same  office, 
though  there  is  not  one  letter  alike  in  them. 

Bi'sHOP.  «.  s.    A  cant  word  for  a  mix- 
ture of  wine,  oranges,  and  sugar. 

Fine  oranges,^ 
Well  roasted,  with  sugar  and  wine  in  a  cup. 
They  'fl  make  a  sweet  ^bop^  when  geiitlefoUo 

sup-  -.^^i?' 

To  Bi'sHop,  V.  a-  [from  the  noun.J    To 

confirm ;   to  admit  solemnly  into  the 

church. 

They  are  prophanc,  imperfect,  oh!  too  bad, 

Except  confirm'd  and  bhboptd  by  thee.    Dwne, 

Bi'sHOPRicK. ».  J.  [bif  copf  ice,  Saxon.J 

The  diocese  of  a  bishop ;  the  district 

over  which  the  jurisdiction  of  d  bishop 

extends  

It  wiU  be  fit,  that,  by  the  king's  supreme 
«ower  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  they  Be  subordi- 
nate under  some  bishop,  and  hULoprld^  of  this 
realm.  Jiacon'j- Advice  to  rUlt^t. 

A  virtuous  woman  should  reject  marriaeej  as 

•  good  man  does  a  bisboprick;  but  I  would  ad- 

.  vise  neither  to  persist  in  refusing.        Spectator, 

Those  pastors  had  episcopal  ordination,-pos^ 
sessed  preferments  in  the  church,  and  were  some- 
times promoted  to  bisbopricbt  themselves. ^wj^. 
Bi'sHOPSwEED.  «.  i.  [ammh  Lat. J    A 

BisK.  n.  s.  Ihisque,  Fr.]    Soup;  broth 
made  by  boiling  several  sorts  of  flesh. 

A  prince,  who  in  a  forest  rides  astray. 
And,  weary,  to  some  cottage  finds  the  >»ray. 
Talks  of  no  pyramids,  or  fowls,  or  buAt  ot  hah. 
But  hungry  sups  his  CTcam  serv'd  up  in  ea^en 
^dish.  -^"7- 

Bi'sKET.    See  Biscuit. 

Bi'sMUTH.  ».  /.    The  same  as  marcasttej 
A  baid,  white,   brittle,  imncr4  wb* 
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stance,  of  a  metalline  nattire^  found  at 
Misnia;  supposed  to  be  a  recrementi- 
tious  mahcr  thrown  off  in  the  formation 
of  tin.  Some  esteem  it  ametalj«i^- 
neru  ;  though  it  usually  contains  some 
silver.  There  is  an  artifidal  bismntb 
made,  for  the  shops,  of  tin.         ^ncj. 

Bisse'xtile.  n,  j.  [from  bis  and  sextiiis^ 
Lat.]  Leap-year;  the  year  in  which 
the  day,  arising  from  six  odd  hours  in 
each  year,  is  intercalated. 

The  year  of  the  sun  consisieth  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  days  and  six  hours,  wandi^ . 
eleven  minutes;  whicn  six  hours  omitted,  will, 
in  time,  deprave  the  compute :  anithis  was  the 
occasion  d[  bisuxtiini  or  leap  year.  Brnom^ 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  February  is  the 
btj textile  or  intercalar  day;  called  bissextile,  be- 

'  cause  the  sixth  of  the  calends  of  Marcl^  is  twicci 
repeated.  Holder  m  Traut. 

Bi^soN.  adj.  [derived  by  Skinner  from  b^ 
and  jiV]    Blind. 

But  who,  oh !  who  hath  seen  the  mobled  queen 
Run  barefoot  up  and  down,  threatening  tha 

flames  ' 

With  buson  rheum  ?  Shakepeares  Mania* 

What  harm  can  your^J/iwi  conspectuities  deaa 
out  of  this  character  ?     Shakspeares  Coriokmiu* 

BTS^RB.  n,  s.  [French]  A  coloiur 
made  of  chimney  soot  boiled,  and  then 
diluted  with  water;  ^ased  by  painters  in 
washing  their  designs.  Trevotix^ 

Bi'sTORT.  «.  J.  [bistortaf  Lat.]  A  plaptt 
called  also  snake<weed  ;  which  see. 

Bi'sTOURY.  ». /.  [A«/o«r»,  Fr.]  A  sur- 
geon's instrument,  used  in  making  in- 
cisions, of  which  there  are  three  sorts ; 
the  blade  of  the  first  turns  like  that  of 
a  lancet ;  but  the  straight  bistoury  has 
the  blade  fixed  in  the  handle;  the 
crooked  bistoury  is  shaped  like  a  half 
moon,  having  the  edge  on  the  inside. 

Chambers, 

Bisu'lcous.  adj*  [bisulcus^  Lat-]  Cio- 
venfooted. 

For  the  swine,  although  multiparous,  yet  be- 
mg  bisulcous,  and  only  dovcnfooted,  are  farrowed 
with  open  eyes,  as  other  bisuLout  animals. 

Brotvn't  Vulgar  Erroitru 

Bit.  u.  i.  [bitol,  Saxon.]  Signifies  the 
whole  machine  of  all  the  iron  appurte- 
nances of  a  .bridle,  as  the  bit-mouth,  the 
branches,  the  curb,  the  scvel  holes,  the 
tranchefil,  and  the  cross  chains ;  but 
sometimes  it  is  used  to  signify  only  the 
bit-mouth  in  particular.  Farrier  s  Diet, 
They  light  from  their  horses,  pullmg  off  tbeir 
hit,  that  they  might  lomethittg  refresh  their 
mouths  upon  the  grass.  ,  Sidney, 

We  have  strict  statutes,  and  most  bitmg  laws. 
The  needful  bits  and  curbs  of -headsuong  steeds. 


ShaiUpear§* 
He  htth  the  bit  between  liis  teeth,  andfawav 
hf  runs.  ,  ^^ 

Unus*d  to  the  restramt 
Of  curbs  and  bits^  and  fleeter  than  the  windt. 

Addison* 

Bit.  n.  s.  [from  bite,'] 
I.  As  much  meat  as  is  pyit  into  the  moUth 
at  once.  ,  ^ 

How  manv  prodigal  bits  have  slaves  and  pea- 

•   This  night  cnglutted!  Sb^hpear*. 
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FoQoir  your  Ainction,  go  and  l«tteii  on  cold 
His.  Shahfteare, 

The  mice  found  it  troublesome  to  be  still 
dimbiog  the  oak  for  every  bit  they  put  in  their 
lielUes.  L'Ejirojt^e, 

John  was  the  darliog ;  he  had  all  the  good  httt^ 

.  was  crammed  with  good  puUet,  chicken,  and 

c^pon.  Arbutbnvt* 

a.  A  small  piece  of  any  thihe. 

Bv  this  the  boiling  kettle  had  prepar'd 
.  And  to  the  table  sent  the  smoakin^  lard ; 
A  savVy  biU  that  serv'd  to  relish  wme.  Dryien, . 

Then  clap  four  slices  of  pilaster  on 't, 
That,  lac*d  with  bitt  of  rustick^  makea  a  front. 

He  bought  at  thousands,  what  with  better  wit 
You  purchase  as  you  want,  and  bit  by  bit.  Pope. 

His  majesty  has  power  to  grant  a  patent,  for 
stamping  round  bits  of  copper,  to  every  subject 
he  hath.  Swift, 

3.  A  Spanish  West  Indian  silver  coin»  va- 
lued at  sevenpence  halfpenny. 

4.  ji  hit  the  better  or  <ivorse.  In  the  Smallest 

lliere  are  few  that  know  all  the  tricki  of  these 
lawyer^ ;  for  aught  I  can  see,  your  case  is  not  a 
bit  clearer  than  it  was  seven  years  ago.  Arbittbmot. 

To  Bit  1;.  a.  [from  the  noun]    To  put 

the  bridle  upon  a  horse. 
Bitch,  a.  s.  [birge,  Saxon.] 
I.  The  female  of  the  canine  kind ;  as  the 

wolf,  the  dogt  tfie  fox,  the  otter. 
And  at  his  feet  a  bitcb  wolf  suck  did  yield 

To  two  young  babes.  Sptnser, 

I  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  a  bitch 

will  nurse,  play  with,  and  be  fond  of  young 

foxes,  as  much  as,  and  in  place  of,  her  punnies. 

a.  A  name  of  reproach  for  a  woman. 

Him  you  '11  call  a  dog,  and  her  a  bitcb,  Pofe. 
.  John  had  not  run  a  maiding  so  lon|,  haa  it 
not  been  for  an  extravagant  bitcb  of  a  wife. 

Arbutbmtt, 

To  BITE.  v.  a.  pret.  I  bit ;  part.  pass.  I 
have  bitt  or  bitten,  [biran  Saxon.J 

I.  To  crush,  or  pierce  wit|j  the  teeth. 
My  very  enemy's  dog. 
Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stobd  that 

night 
Against  my  fire.  Sbahpeare, 

Svich  smiling  rogues  as  these, 
I/ike  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  in  twain. 
Too  intricate  t*  unloose.  Sbakspecue, 

These  are  the  youths  that  thunder  at  a  play- 
house, and  fight  for  bitten  apples.        SbahPeate, 

He  falls ;  his  arms  upon  the  body  sound. 
And  with  his  bloody  t^eth  he  bitec  the  ground. 

J)fydefu 

There  was  lately  a  young  gentleman  bit  to  the 

hone,  who  is  now  indeed  recovered-  Tatter, 

Their  foul  mouths  have  not  opened  their  lips 

\  without  a  falsity;  though  they  have  showed  tlieir 

teeth  as  if  they  would  bite  on  my  nose.  Arbutb, 

fl.  To  give  pain  by  cold. 

Here  feel  we  the  icy  phang. 
And  churlish  chiding,  of  the  wmter's  wind)*' 
Which  when  it  bites  and. blows  upon  my  body, 
^ven  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile.        Sbahp, 

Full  fiftv  years,  ham esb'd  in  higned  steel, 
I  have  enaur*d  the  biting  winter^  blast, 
And  the  severer  heats  ot  parching  summer  J^^tzv. 

3,  To  hurt  or  pain  w  ili  rtp:   ach. 

Each  poet  wub  a  difF'rent  talent  writes ; 
One  praises,  one  instructs,  another  bita,    Rott* 

4.  To  cut  'f  to  wound. 
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T  have  teen  the  day,  with  my  good  hHiaghvA^ 
chion 
I  wouM  have  made  them  ddp.  ShMhspearg, 

5.  To  make  the  mouth  smart  with  an 
acrid  taste. 

It  may  be  the  first  water  will  have  more  of 
the  scent,  as  more  fragrant;  and  the  se'coni 
more  of  the  tastei  at  more  bitter,  or  ^iim^ 

6.  To  cheat ;  to  trick ;  to  defraud :  a  low 
phrase.        . 

Asleep  and  naked  as  an  Indian  lay. 
An  honest  factor  stole  a  gem  away  : 
He  pledgM  to  the  knight ;  the  knight  had  wit. 
So  kept  the  diamond,  and  the  rogue  was  bit. 

If  you  had  alltnred  half  the  fine  gentlemen  to 
have  conversed  with  you,  they  would  have  been 
strangely  bitj^  while  they  thought  only  to  fiiU  ia 
love  with  a  fair  lady.  Pope, 

Bi  T  E.  «.  J.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  The  seizure  of  any  thing  by  the  teeth. 
Does  he  think  he  can  endure  the  everlasting 
burnings,  or  arm  hiouelf  against  the  hiiex  of  the 
never-dying  worm  ?  Sputh, 

Nor  dogdays  parching  heat,  that  splits  the 
rocks, 
Is  half  so  harmlnl  as  the  greedy  flocks; 
Their  venom'd  bitey  and  scars  indented  on  the 
stocks.        Dryden**  VirgW*  Gttrgicks. 

%.  The  act  of  a  fish  that  Ukes  the  bait. 
I  have  known  a  very  good  fisher  angle  dflj- 
gently  four  or  six  hours  for  a  river  carp,  and  not 
have  a  ^/r.  •   Walton, 

3.  A  cheat ;  a  trick ;  a  fraud :  in  low  and 
vulgar  language. 

Let  9  man  be  ne'er  so  wise. 
He  may  be  caught  with  sober  lies; 
For,  take  it  in  its  proper  light, 
T  is  just  what  coxcombs  caul  a  bite,  Sxfi/K 

4.  A  sharper ;  one  who  commits  ^uda. 
Bi'ter.  «.  /.  [from  bite.} 

1.  He  that  bites. 

Great  barkers  are  no  hitert,  Camefen* 

2.  A  fish  apt  to  take  the  bait. 

He' is  so  bold  that  he  will  invade  one  of  his 
own  kind; and  you  may  therefore  eaaly  believe 
him  to  be  a  bold  biter.  WaUon, 

3.  A  tricker  ;  a  deceiver. 

A  biter  is  one  w{io  tells  you  a  thing  you  have 
no  reason  to  disbelieve  in  itself,  and  perhaps  has 
.  given  you,  before  he  bit  you,  no  reason  to  dis- 
believe it  for  his  saying  it ;  and,  if  you  give  him 
credit,  laughs  in  your  face,  and  triumphs  that 
he  has  deceived  you.  He  is  one  who  thinks 
you  a  fool,  because  you  do  not  think  him  a 
knave.  SpeUator, 

Bi'ttacle.  «.j.  a  frame  of  timber  in 
the  steerage  of  a  ship,  where  the  com-* 
pass  is  placed.  Diet. 

Bi'tten.  The  part.  pass,  of  To  bite. 

BITTER,  adi.  [bireji,  Saxon.] 

I.  Having  a  hot,  acrid,  biting  taste,  Uke 
wormwood. 

Bitter  things  are  apt  rather  to  kill  than  en- 
gender puUefaction.  BaatH4  Natural  History, 
Though  a  man  in  a  fever  should,  from  sugar, 
have  a  bitter  taste,  which  at  anotiier  time  pro- 
duces a  sweet  one ;  vet  the  idea  otbitiery  in  that 
man's  mind,  would  oe  as  distinct  from  the  idea 
of  sweet,  as  if  he  had  tasted  only  galL        Xcrir, 

3.  Sharp  ;  cruel ;  severe     . 

Friends  now  fast  sworn, 
Unseparable,  shall  within  this  hour, 
On  a  dissension  of  a  doit,  breakout 
To  bitterut  enmity.  .  SiaJb^twe. 
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Hni^Ads,  love  your  >iriv6S|  and  be  not  iiHir 
against  them.  CoUstians, 

The  word  of  God»  instead  of  a  hltUr^  teaches 
lit  a  chariuble  seaL  Sfratn 

^.  Calamitous ;  miseraUe. 

Koble  friends  and  fellows,  whom  to  leave 
Is  onl^  hitUir  to  me,  only  dying ; 
Co  with  me,  like  good  angels,  to  my  end.  Sbak* 

A  dire  induction  am  1  witness  to ; 
And  will  to  France,  hoping  the  consonuence 
Will  prove  as  t'ater^  black,  and  tragical.  Sbahp. 

And  shun  the  hitUr  consequence :  for  know. 
The  day  thou  eat'st  thereof,  my  sole  command 
Transerest,  ineviubly  thou  shalt  die.  Par,  LmU 

'  Tell  him,  that  if  I  bear  my  bimr  fiite, 
"T  is  to  behold  his  vengeance  for  my  son.  Drjd, 

4.  Painfiil;  inclement. 

The  fowl  the  borders  flj. 
And  shun  the  hitUr  bUnt,  and  wheel  about  the 
sky^_  Drjdem, 

5.  Sharp;  reproachful;  satirical. 

Oo  with  me,     . 
-    And  in  the  breath  of  hitttr  words  let 's  smother 
My  damned  son.  Sbakspeart* 

6.  Mournful;  afflicted. 

Wherefore  is  light  nven  unto  him  that  19  in 
miseiy,  and  life  imto  the  hitter  in  soul  ?      Job, 

7.  In  any  manner  unpleasine  or  hurtful. 

Biittr  is  an  equivocal  word ;  there  is  bitter 
wormwood,  there  are  bitter  words,  there  arc 
bater  enemies,  and  a  bitter  cold,  morning.  IVattt, 

Bi^TTERGOURD.  ».  j.  [coUcjnthijf  Lat.] 

A  plant. 
Bi'tterly.  adv.  [from  bitten^ 

1.  With  a  bitter  taste. 

%.  In  a  bitter  manner ;  sorrowfully ;  ca- 
lamitously. 

I  so  lively  acted  with  my  tears. 
That  my  poor  mistress,  moved  therewithal. 
Wept  bitterly,  Sbahfeare, 

Bitterfy  hut  thou  paid,  and  still  art  paymg, 
That  rigid  score.  MiUwi, 

J,  Sharply ;  severely. 

His  b«uviour  b  not  to  censure  biHerh  the 
errours  of  their  seal.  Strat, 

Bi'TT£RN.  ST.  J,  IbutouTf  Fr.]  A  oiid 
with  long  legs*  and  a  long  bill,  which 
feeds  upon  fish;  renubrkable  for  the 
noise  which  he  makes,  usually  called 
dumping.    See  Bittou r  . 

The  poor  fish  have  enemies  enough,  besides 
such  unnatural  fishermen  as  otters,  the  comio-. 
rant,  and  the  bittern.  fVaiton, 

So  that  scarce 
The  bittern  knows  his  time,  with  bill  ingulpht. 
To  shake  the  sounding  marsh.  fbomtw, 

Bi'ttern:  n.  j.  [from  bitter  J]  A  very 
bitter  liquor,  which  drains  off  in  mak- 
ing of  common  salt,  and  used  in  the 
preparation  of  Epsom  salt.         ^nej, 

Bi^TTCRNESs.  ».  J.  [from  bitten] 

2.  A  bitter  taste- 

The  idea  of  whiteness,  or  bitter/leu^  is  in  the 
mind,  exactly  answering  that  power  which  is  in 
any  body  to  produce  it  there.  Locbe, 

s.  Malice;  grudge;  hatred;  implacabi- 
lity. 

The  bttterness  and  animosity  between  the 
commanders  was  such,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
army  was  marched.  CUretidoH, 

3.  Sharpness;  severity  of  temper. 

His  sorrows  have  so  overwhelm  d  his  wits, 
Shall  we  be  thus  afflicted  in  hu  wreaks. 
His  fits,  his  fi'enzy,  and  his  bittermeu  f    Sbaktp, 

f  ierpoiM  ao^  Crow  app9Jtfe^  now  to  l^ve 
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contracted  more  bitterneee  and  sourness  than  for- 
merly, and  were  more  reserved  towards  tho 
king  s  commissioners.  Ciaremdui^ 

4.  Satire ;  pia  nancy ;  keenness  of  rbproach. 

Some  think  their  wits  have  been  asleep,  ex- 
cept they  dart  oiit  somewhat  piouant,  and  to  the 
quick :  men  ought  to  find  the  difference  between 
saltness  and  bitteriust,  Baeoiu 

5.  Sorrow ;  vexation ;  affliction. 

There  appears  much  joy  in  him;  even  so  much, 
that  joy  could  not  show  itself  modest  enough» 
without  a  badge  of  bitterness.  Sbakspemre. 

They  shall  mourn  for  him,  as  one  mourneth 
for  his  only  son ;  and  shall  be  in  bitterness  for 
him,  as  one  that  is  in  bitterness  for  his  first-bom. 

Zecb. 

Most  pursue  the  pleasures,  as  they  call  than, 

of  their  natures,  which  begin  in  sin,  are  carried 

on  with  danger,  and  end  in  biiternese.       ff^abe, 

I  oft,  in  bitterness  of  soul,  deplor'd 
My  absent  daughter,  and  my  dearer  lord,  ^•/e, 
Bi'ttersvveet.  «.  J.   [from  bitter  and 
jweet."]    An  apple,  which  has  a  com« 
pound  taste  of  sweet  'and  bitter.    , 

It  is  but  a  bittersweet  at  best,  and  the  fine 
colours  of  the  serpent  do  by  no  means  make 
amends  for  the  smart  and  poison  of  his  sting. 

S»ytB. 

When  T  express  the  taste  of  an  ap^e,  which 

we  call  the  bittersweet,  none  can  mistake  what 

I  mean.  fVatts* 

Bi'ttervetch.  «.  J.  [ifrvam,  Lat.]    A 

plant. 
BiTTE'RWORT. ».  j.  IgcntUmai  Lat.]  Aa 

herb. 
Bi'ttour.  n.  J.  [butotiTfVt.  ardeajtella- 
risi  Lat.]    A  bird,  commonly  called  the 
bittern  (sec  Bittern),  but  perhaps  as 
properly  bittour. 

Then  to  the  water's  brink  die  laid  her  head; 
And,  as  a  bittwr  bumps  within  a  reed. 
To  thee  alone,  O  lake,  she  said,  I  tell.   Drjim^ 
Bitu'me.  n,  i.  [from  bitumen.']   Bitumen. 
Mix  with  these 
Idzan  pitch,  auick  sulphur,  silver's  spume,    . 
Sea  onion,  hellebore,  and  black  bitume.      May* 
BITU'MEN.  «.  /.  [Lat.J     A  fat  unctu- 
ous   matter  dug  out  of  the  earth,  or 
scummed  off  lakes,  as  theAsphaltis  in 
Judaea,  of  various  kinds :  some  so  hard  aa 
to  be  used  for  coal ;  others  ^  glutinous 
as  to  starve  for  mortar.  Savary. 

It  is  reported,  that  bslumem  mingled  with  lime, 
and  put  under  water,  will  make  as  it  were  aa 
artificial  rock,  the  substance  becomcth  so  hard. 

The  fabrick  seem'd  a  work  of  rising  ground, 
Wkh  sulphur  and  bitumen  cast  between.  Drj^^en* 

Bitumen  u  a  body  that  readily  takes  fire,  yields 

an  oil,  and  isr  soluble  in  water.  -        IVoodteard. 

Bitu'minous.  adj.  \JLTom  bitumen^]  Hav^ 

ing  the  nature  and  qualities  of  bitumen  ; 

compounded  of  bitumen. 

Naphtha,  which  was  the  bituminous  mortar 
used  in  the  walls  of  Babylon,  grows  to  an  entire 
and  very  hard  matter,  like  a  stone.  Beuonm 

The  truitage  fair  to  sight,  like  that  which  grew 
Near  that  bituminous  lake  where  Sodom  flam'd. 

Miitom. 
Biva'lvb.  adj.  [from  bintu  and  vaiva, 
Lat.]  Having  two  valves  or  shutters : 
a  term  used  of  those  fish  that  have  two 
shells,  as  oysters ;  and  of  those  plants 
whose  seed  pods  open  their  whole 
length,  to  dwcaaxge  tbcir  sced^  »$  peas. 
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In  the  cavity  Ces  loope  the  shell  of  some  sort 
of  htvalvti  larger  than  could  be  introduced  in  at 
those  holes.  Wo^du/ard, 

Bi  V  a'l  V  u  L  A  R .  adj,  [from  bivaJve*']  Hav- 
ing two  valves.  Diet, 

Bi'xwoKT.  «.  J.  An  herb. 

Bi'iANTiNE.  ft.  J,  [more  properly  spelt 
bjzantine;  horn  Byxantium,\  A  great 
piece  of  gold  valued  at  fifteen  pound, 
which  the  king  offercth  upon  high  festi- 
yal  days  ;  it  is  yet  called  a  bivuintiru^ 
which  anciently  was  a  piece  of  gold 
coined  by  the  emperours  of  Constanti- 
nople. CamdcU' 

to  BLAB.  II. «.  \blabbereny  Dutch-] 

X.  To  tell  what  ought  to  be  kept  secret : 
it  usually  implies  rather  thoughtlessness 
than  treachery ;  but  may  be  used  in 
either  sense. 

The  gaudy,  ^/ffA^iff^i  and  remorseful  day 
Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea.     Sbahpeare* 

Thy  dues  be  done,  and  none  left  out. 
Ere  tne  blabbing  eastern  scout, 
The  nice  mom.  on  the  Indian  steep. 
From  her  cabin  d  loophole  peep.  MtUon, 

Nature  has  made  man's  breast  no  windores. 
To  publish  what  he  does  within  doors, 
Mor  what  dark  secrets  there  inhabit, 
Unless  bis  own  rash  folly  blab  it.         Uudibrat, 

Sorrow  nor  joy  can  be  disguis'dby  art, 
Our  foreheads6/tf^  the  secrets  of  our  heart.  Dryd. 
It  is  unlawful  to  give  any  kind  of  religious 
worship  to  a  creature ;  but  the  very  indicet  of 
the  fathers  cannot  escape  the  index  txpmrgaioriiu^ 
§at  blabbing  so  great  a  truth.  StiUhgfcet. 

Nor  whisper  to  the  tattling  reeds 
TTie  blackest  of  all  female  deeds. 
Kor  blab  it  on  the  lonely  rocks, 
AVhere  echo  sits,  and  list*ning  mocks.       Sxvtft, 

a.  To  tell :  in  a  eood  sense.    Not  used* 
That  delightfurcngine  oi  her  thoughts, 
That  ^/aAAVthcm  with  such  pleasing  elocjuence, 
Isiorn  Orom  forth  that  pretty  hoUow  cage.  Sbak, 

To  Blab.  v.  //.  To  tattle ;  to  tell  tales. 
Your  mute  I  '11  be ; 
When  my  tongue  blabs,  then  let  mine  eyes  not 
see.  Sbahpeare, 

Bl  a  b.  «.  J.  [from  the  verb.]  A  telltale  ; 
a  thoughtless  babbler;  a  treacherous  be- 
trayer of  secrets. 

The  secret  man  heareth  many  confessions ; 
lor  who  will  open  himself  to  a  blab,  or  babbler? 

Baton, 
To  have  reveal'd 
Secrets  of  man,  the  secrets  of  a  friend. 
Contempt  and  scorn  of  all,  to  be  excluded 
All  friendship,  and  avoided  as  a  blab,     Milton, 
Whoever  shews  me  a  verv  inauisitivc  body^, 
I  'II  riiew  him  t  blab^  and  one  that  snail  make  pri- 
vacy at  publick  as  a  proclamation.    L'Estrangt, 
1  should  have  gone  about  shewing  my  letters, 
under  the  charge  of  secrecy,  to  every  blab  of  my 
acquaintance.  Sivift, 

Bla'bber.  «.  i.  [from  blabJ]  A  tatlcr  ;  a 

telltale. 
To  B  L  a'b  b  e r  .  v.  17.  To  whistle  to  a  horse. 

Skinner. 
Bla'bberlipped.   Sk'inner,    Sec  Blob- 

BERLIPPED. 

BLACK,  adj,  [blac,  Saxon.]      • 
1.  Of  t^^c  colour  of  nlglit. 

In  the  twilight  in  the  evening,  in  the  black 

and  dark  night.  Proverbs, 

Ariitode  oaf  problems  which  enquire  why  the 
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son  makes  nun  blaU,  and  not  the  fire;  why  it 
whitens  wax,  yet  blacks  the  skin  ?  Brovn, 

%,  Dark. 

The  heaven  was  black  with  douds  and  yrkiij 
and  there  was  a -great  rain.  1  Kings, 

3.  Cloudy  of  countenance ;  sullen. 

She  hath  abated  me  of  half  my  train ; 
Look*d  black  upon  me.  ^  Shaksfean, 

4.  IJorrible ;  wicked  ;  atrocious. 

Either  my  country  never  must  be  freed. 
Or  I  consenting  to  so  black  a  deed.  Dryden. 

5.  Dismal ;  mournful. 

A  dire  induction  am  I  witness  to; 
And  will  to  France,  hoping  the  cooseouence 
Will  prove  as  bitter,  bJaek,  and  tragicaL    Sbakt, 

6.  Black  and  blue.  The  colour  of  a  bruise ; 
a  stripe. 

Mistress  Ford,  good  heart,  is  beaten  Uack  ni 
blucf  that  you  cannot  sec  a  white  spot  about  her. 
Merry  IViws  of  JVmdsat, 
And,  wing*d  with  speed  and  fury,  new 
To  rescue  knight  from  black  and  bliu.  Hwdahras* 
Black-browlo.  adj,   [from  blcuk  and 
brocw,\  Having  black  eyebrows;  gloomy; 
dismal ;  threatening. 
Come,  gentle   night;   come,   loving   hiteSf 
broivd  night, 
Give  me  my  Romeo.  Sbakspeore, 

Thus,when  a  black-brotv^d  gust  be^ns  to  rise, 
White  foam  at  first  on  the  curl'd  ocean  fries. 
Then  roars  the  main,  the  billows  mount  the  slues. 

Black-bryon Y.  «.  J.  \jamnm9  Lat.]  A 
plant. 

Black-cattle,  n.  J.  Oxen,  bullsy  and 
cows. 

The  other  part  of  the  grazier's  business  is 
what  we  call  black^attU,  produces  hides,  tallow, 
and  beef,  for  exportation.  Sviji. 

Black-earth.  «.j.  It  is  everywhere 
obvious  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  what  we  call  mould.      ff'bQd<ward, 

Black-guard,  adj. '[from  black  and 
guard, ^  A  cant  word  among  the  vul- 
gar, by  which  is  implied  a  dirty  fel- 
low, of  the  meanest  kind. 

Let  a  black^guard  boy  be  always  about  the 
house,  to  send  on  your  errands,  and  go  to  mar* 
ket  for  you  on  rainy  days.  Sviifi, 

Blac k-l e a Di  h.  j.  [from  black  and  Uad,\ 
A  mineral  found  in  the  lead-mines*  mucb 
used  for  pencils  ;  it  is  not  fusible,  or 
not  without  a  very  great  heat. 

You  must  first  get  your  black-Uad  sharpened 
finely,  and  put  fast  into  quills,  for  your  rude 
and  first  draught.  Ptacham. 

Black -MAIL.  «.j.  A  certain  rate  <^ 
money,  com,  cattle,  or  other  consider- 
ation; paid  to  men  allied  with  robbers, 
to  be  by  them  protected  from  the  dan- 
ger of  such  as  usually  rob  or  steal. 

Black-pudoikg.  n,  j.  [from  bleuk  and 
pudding,"]  A  kind  of  food  made  di 
blood  and  grain. 

Through  they  were  BnM  with  many  a  piece 
Of  ammunition  bread  and  cheese  ; 
And  fat  blacb'puddingsy  proper  food 
For  warriours  that  delight  in  blood.    Hudibrst. 

Black-kod,  n,  s,  [from  black  and  rod-] 
The  usher  belonging  to  the  order  of 
the  garter;  so.calied  from  the  black-rod 
he  carries  in  lus  hand.    Ue  is  of  the 
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king's  chambcTy  and  likewise  tisher  of 
the  parliament. '    '  Cotiveil, 

Bi^ACK.  w.  J.  [from  the  adjective.'] 
2.  A  black  colour. 

Stack  is  the  badge  of  heU, 

The  hue  of  dungeons,  and  the  scowl  of  night. 

Shaisjteare, 

Fof  the  production  of  Alaci,  the  corpuscles 

must  be  less  than  any  of  those  which  exhibit  co« 

lours.  NcwtM. 

2.  Mourning. 

Rise,  wretched  widow,  rise ;  nor,  undeplor'di 
Permit  my  ghost  to  pass  the  Stygian  ford : 
But  rise,  prepar'd  inbUuk  to  mourn  thy  ^erish'd 
lord.  DryJiu, 

3.  A  blackamoor. 

4»  That  Dart  of  the  eye  which  is  black. 
It  suffices  that  it  be  in  every  part  of  the  air, 
which  is  as  big  as  the  black  or  sight  df  the  eye. 

JJigby. 
To  Black,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    To 
make  black ;  to  blacken. 

Blacking  over  the  paper  with  ink,  not  only 
the  ink  would  be  quickly  dried  up,  but  the  pa- 
per, that  I  could  not  bum  beforej  wc  quickly  set 
on  fire.  Style, 

Then  in  his  fury  ^/tfriV  the  raven  o*er, 
And  bid  him  prate  in' his  white  plumes  no  more. 

AJdhon, 
Bl  a'c  k  amoo  r  .jf.i.  [from  blackzxid  tnoor.] 
A  man  by  nature  of  a  black  complex- 
ion;  a  negro. 

They  are  no  more  afraid  of  a  blaekamMr^  or  a 

uon,  than  of  a  nurse  or  a  cat.  Locke. 

Bl  A'c  K  H  E  R  R 1  £  D  Heath,  [empetrum^  Lat.] 

A  plant. 
Bla'ckberry  Bush'  n.j.  [f^«j,Lat.]  A 

species  of  bramble. 
Bla'ckberry.  «.  j.   The  fruit  of  the 
bramble. 

The  policy  of  these  crafty  sneering  rascals, 
mat  stale  old  mouse-eaten  cneese  Nestor,  and 
that  same  dog-fox  Ulysses,  is  not  proved  worth 
a  bUckhcrry.  Sbaksfeare, 

Then  sad  he  sung  the  Children  in  the  Wood; 
How  BlackherrUs  they  pluck'd  in  desarts  wild. 
And  fearless  at  the  guttering  feulchion  siml'd. 
_  Gay. 

BtA'CKBiRD.  If.  s.  [from  biaekdLTid  bird.] 
A  bird. 

Of  ntaeing  birds,  they  have  linnets,  gold* 
wKhes,  Uackiirdif  thrushes^  and  divers  others. 

Caretu, 
A.  schoolboy  ran  unto't,  and  thought 
The  crib  was  down,  the  hlackkird czughu  Swift, 
To  Bl  a'c  K  E  N .  *v.  a,  [from  hIacA.] 
!•  To  make  of  a  black  colour. 

Blesi*d  by  aspiring  winds,  he  finds  the  ttran4 

^/crimV  by  crouds.  Pricr* 

WhUe  the  long  fun*rals  blacken  aU  the  way. 

J*ofe, 
*'  To  darken  ;  to  cloud. 

plat  tittle  cloud  that  appeared  at  first  Xo 

j^>ijah*s  servant  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand, 

but  presently  after  grew,  and  spread,  and  blatk" 

tnei  the  face  of  the  whole  heaven.  Soutb. 

3'  To  defame,  or  make  infamous. 

I^  us  bheken  him  what  we  can,  said  diat  mis* 

creant  Harrison  of  the  blessed  king,  upon  the 

wordine  and  drawing  up  his  charge  a^inst  Ms 

approaching  trial.  Seittb, 

The  moriils  btmcken'i^  when  the  writings  'scape. 

The  Ubell'd  person,  and  th^  pictured  shape.  Pe^. 

ioBLVcKsw.  tr.ji.  To  grow  black,  oc 

dark. 

VQUt 
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^  The  hollow  sound 

Sung  m  the  leaves,  the  forest  shook  aroun^ 
Air  UackcfCd^  roU'd  the  thunder,  groan*d  the 
ground.  Drydctii 

Bla'ckish.  adj,  [from blackA  Somewhat 
black.     ^  "^ 

Part  of  it  aU  the  year  continues  in  the  fomi 
of  a  blackiib  oil.  Boyle^ 

Bla'ckmoo&.h.  j.  {ftooiblack  and  moorJ] 
.A  negro. 

The  land  of  Chus  makes  no  part  of  Africa  $ 
nor  is  it  the  habitation  of  blackmo9rs  ;  but  the 
country  of  Arabia,  especially  the  Happy  and 
Stony.  Srowm's  Vulgar  Errtmrs* 

More  to  west 
The  realm  of  Bacchus  to  the  Uackm^ot  sea. 

Milioa. 
Bla^ckness.  ».  J.  [from  black.] 

1.  Black  colour. 

-     Slacknesi  is  oAly,  a  dispontion  to  absorb,  or 

stifle,  }vithout  rcfleaion,  most  of  the  rays  of 

.  ei^^rv  sort  that  fall  on  the  bodies.  Locke. 

Tnerc  would  emerge  one  or  more  very  black 

spots,  and,  within  those,  other  spots  of  9n  inteh* 

Ser  blackness,  Nrwton* 

His  tongue,  his  prating  tongue,  had  chang*d 

him  quite  * 

To  sooty  bUcknets  from  the  purest  whiter  Addiu 

2.  Darkn«?8s. 

His  faults  in  him  <eem  as  the  spots  of  heav'n. 
More  fiery  by  night^s  blackness.        Sbakspearcm 

3.  Atrociousness  ;  horribleness ;  wicked* 
ness. 

Bl  a'c  k  sMiTH.if^.  [from  b/ackandimithj 
A  smith  that  works  in  iron ;  so  called 
from  being  very  smutty. 
The  blacksmitb  may  forge  what  he  pleases* 

Jlovfei* 

Shut  up  thy  doors  with  bars  and  bolts;  it  will 

he  impossible  for  the  blacksmitb  to  make  them 

so  £Mt,  but  a  cat  and  a  whoremaster  will  find  a 

way  through  them.  Speetatmr* 

Bla'cktail.  n.  s,  [from  blaeJk  and  taiL'] 
A  fish ;  a  kind  of  perch,  by  some  called 
rujp,  or  popei.    See  Pope.  Diet. 

Blax  ktho  r  s.if./.[from  b/acA  and  tifomA 
-The  same  with  the  jloe.  Sec  Plum,  of 
which  it  is  a  species. 

Bl  a'd  dkr,  ff.  j.  [blabbjie,  Saxon  s  blader, 
Dutch.] 

1.  That  vessel  in  the  body  which  contains 
the  urine 

The  bladder  should  be  made  of  a  membrtm-s 
Ous  substance,  and  extremely  dilatable  for  re* 
ceiving  and  containing  the  urine  till  an  opportu-* 
nity  of  emptying  it.  Say, 

%,  It  is  often  filled  with  wind,  to  which 
alluRions  are  frequently  made.  • 

That  huge  ereat  body  which  the  giant  bor^ 
Was  vanquislrd  (^uite,  and  of  that  monstrous 

mass 
Was  nothing  left,  but  like  an  empty  bladder  was. , 

S^eHSfrm 
A  bladder  but  moderately  filled  with  air,  and 
Strongly  tied,  being  held  near  the  fire,gre^/  exceed* 
ing  turgid  and  hard ;  but  bein^  brcught  nearer  to 
die  fire,  it  Suddenlv  br.'>ke,  with  so  loud  a  noise 
as  «'Aade  us  for  a  woile  after  almost  dea£  Scpile, 
3.  It  is  usual  for  those,  that  learn  to  swim^ 
to  support  themselves  with  blown  blad« 
ders. 

T  have  vettturM, 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladitrtf 
ThMt  many  suminers  in  a  sea  of  glory* 
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Ih^t  far  bevo&d  jny  depth-,  my  highblown  priHe 
^  At  length  bf  oke  under  me.  Sbaktptarem 

4.  A  blister ;  a  pustule. 
Bla'dder-nl  T.  «.  4.  [stapbjtodcndtottf 

Lat  ]  A  plant. 
Bladoeb..;>&na.  ti,i,{c^tUeaf  LatJ  A 

pbnt. 
£LAD£.  ff.  J.  [bleb,  bleb,  Sax.  bkd,  Fn] 
The  spire  of  grass  before  it  grows  to 
seed  ;  the  green  shoots  of  corn  which 
rise  from  the  seed.  This  seems  to  xnc 
the  primitive  signification  of  the  word 
hiade ;  from  which,  I  believe,  the  blade 
of  a  sword  was  first  named*  because  of 
its  similitude  in  shape  ;  and,  from  the 
blade  of  a  sword>  that  of  other  weapons 
or  to<^ls. 

'  There  is  hardly  found  a  plant  that  yieldeth  a 
red  juzc  c  in  the  Made  or  ear,  except  it  be  the  tree 
that  beareth  tanpth  ttraewu.  Bmgm* 

Send  in  th«  feeding  flocks  betimes  t'  invade 

The  rising  bulk  of  the  luxuriant  blade,  Drydm. 

If  we  were  able  to  dive  into  her  secret  recewes, 

we  should  6nd  that  the  smallest  Uadc  of  khms,  or 

most  contemptible  weed,  has  its  particuUr  use. 

Hung  on  every  spray,  on  every  Uade 
Of  grass,  the  myriad  dewdrops  twinkle  round. 

Tbowuem, 

BtADE  «.  /.  [blatte^  Germ,  blady  Dutbh.} 

J.  The  sharp  or  striking  part  of  a  weapon 

or  instrument,  distinct  from  the  handle. 

It  is  usually  taken  for  a  weapon;  and  so 

called  probably  from  the  likeness  of  a 

.  9Word  blade  to  a  blade  of  grass.    It  is 

-  commonly  applied  to  the  knife. 

He  sought  all  round  about,  his  thirsty  blade 
To  bathe  in  blood  of  Pithless  enemy.  F.Qu^fu 
She  kn^w  the  virtue  of  her  thJej  nor  would 
•  Pollute  her  sabre  with  ignoble  blood.  '  Dryden. 
Be  his  this  sword,  whose  lladt  of  brass  displays 
A  ruddy  gleam,  whose  hilt  a  silver  blaze.  Pofe, 
a.  A  brisk  man,  cither  fierce  or  gay,  called 
so  in  contempt.    So  we  say  mettle  for 
courage. 
You  *11  find  yourself  mistaken,  sir,  if  you  *11 
^    take  upon  you  to  judge  of  these  f>lades  by  their 
^  garbs,  looks,  and  outward  appearance. 

Then  turning  about  to  the  haneman,  he  said, 
Dispatch  me,  1  pri'thee,  this  troublesome  blade, 

it  AD  h  of  the  sboul^.}  «.  j.    Th^  bone 
Bi'AOEBONE.  >  called  by  anato- 

mist? the  scapula,  or  Scapular  bone. 

He  fell  most  furiously  on  the  broiled  relicks  of 
a  shoulder  of  mutton,  commonly  called  a  bladi^ 
bone,  Ptpe, 

To  B:.ADF..  nf.  a.  ffrom  the  noun.]  To 

furnish  or  lit  witn  k  blade. 
BtA^)ED.    adj.  [firom   bUuUS\    Having 

blades  or  spires. 
Her  silver  visage  in  th«  wat'ry  glate, 
'  Deckhig  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed  grass.  Sbtd. 
As  where  the  lightnmg  runs  along  the  ground, 

Ndr  bladid  pasif  nor  bearded  com  succeeds. 

But  scales  of  scinf  and  putre£sctian  breeds.  Dryd, 
Bl AiN.  n.  J,  [blejene,  Sn^.bltyneiDvich.} 

A  postole ;  a  botch  $  a  blister. 

Itches,  blaifUf 
Sow  an  th*  Athenian  bosoms,  and  the  crop 
fi^  general  leprosy.  SbaiUe^te. 

Botches  and  blaim  muK  aliiiis  4esh  imbMib 
'  nd  all  bis  people.      "  MUiim, 
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Whene'er  I  hear  a.  rival  nam*d» 
I  feel  mv  body  all  inflam'd ; 
Which,  breakins  .out  in  bolls  and  blaitUf 
With  yellow  film  my  linen  stains.  Smfli, 

U  L  A^M  ABLE,  adj,  [from  blame.]  Culpable  ; 
faulty. 

Virtue  is  placed  between  two  extremes,  which 
are  on  both  sides  equally  blamabU.  Drydem, 
B L a'm ableness.  n.  i.  [&om  blafnahle.l 
Fault;  the  state  of  bein^  liable  to 
blame  ;  culpableness ;  faultmess. 
BlA^mably.  a/v.  [from  blamable,"]  Cul* 
pably ;  in  a  manner  liable  to  censure. 

A  process  may  be  carried  on  agauist  a  person, 

that  B  maliciouuv  Or  blamably  absent,  even  to  a 

definitive  sentence.  AyGffie^ 

To  BLAM£.  v.  a.  [blamer^  Fr.] 

X.  To  censure  ;  to  charge  with  a  fault :  it 

generally  implies  a  slight  censure. 

Our  pow'r 
Shall  do  a  court*sy  to  our  wrath,  which  men 
May  blame^  but  not  controul.  Sbahpeere^ 

Porphyrius,  you  too  far  did  tempt  your  £stes 
T  is  true,  your  duty  to  me  it  became ; 
But;  praising  that,  I  must  your  conduct  biame, 

Drydem. 
Each  findine,  like  a  friend, 
^Something  xoUame^  and  something  to commendL- 

Pope. 

1.  To  blame  has  usually  the  particle  Jbr 
before  the  fault. 

The  reader  must  not  blame  me  fir  making  us« 
here  all  along  of  the  word  sendmefit.       Zrociew 
3.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  of, 

Tomoreus  he  ^^MWA^mconsiderate  rashness^ 
for  that  he  would  busy  himself  in  matters  hoc 
belonging  to  his  vocation. 

Xnolles'  Hufory  oftbe  TmrJU. 

Blame.  ».  4.  [from  the  verb. J    . 
X.  imputation  of  a  fault. 

In  arms  the  praise  c(f  success  is  shared  among 
many;  yet  the  blame  of  misadventures  is  charged 
upon  one.  Hay^o^rd. 

They  hy  the  blame  on  the  poor  Ktile  ones* 
sometimes  passionately  enough,  to  divert  it  fxdav 
themselves.  JL.€cke. 

%,  Crime ;  that  which  produces  or  dc* 
serves  censure. 

Who  would  not  judgeustobedischaiged  of  all 
Mlamey  which  are  confest  to  have  no  great  fault, 
even  by  their  very  word  and  testimony,  in  whoss 
eyes  no  fault  of  ours,  hath  ^ver  hitherto  been  ac- 
customed to  seem  small.  ^  Ho«ler„ 

I  unspeak  mine  own  detraction;  here  abjure 
The  taints  and  blamet  I  laid  upon  myself^ 
For  strangers  to  my  nature.  SbaJke^tarem 

3.  JHurt.    Not  in  use. 

Therewith  upon  hb  crest 
With  rifeour  so  outrageous  h«  snitt. 
That  a  ur^e  share  it  new*d  one  of  the  rest. 
And  glancmc  down  his  shield^  from  blmmge  him 
fairly  olest.  Fairy  Qauem. 

4,  There  is  a  peculiar  structure  of  thifr 
word,  in  which  it  is  not  very  evident 
inrhether  it  be  a  n^un  or  a  verb,  but  I 
conceive  it  to  be  the  noun.  To  biame^ 
in  iFrench  a  tort;  culpable  \  worthy  of 
censure. 

You  were  U  blami^  I  must  be  olainwuli  yoo^ 
To  part  so  slightly  with  yooc  wile's  first  giiu 

Sb^A^fi^art. 
I  do  not  ask  whether  they  were  mtstakeq  ;  but, 
Whether  they  were  <#  blame  in  the  maniier. 
.  .  SiU^Mr/leet, 

Now  we  uioum  hold  them  much  /•  h*~^ 


If  they  went  back  before  they  caac        :trkr. 
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BtJi'MEFUL.  adj.  [from  blame  SLndftt/L'} 
'  Criminal;  guilty;  meriting  blame. 
Is  not  the  causer  of  these  timeless  deaths 
As  blameful  as  the  executioner  ?       Sbaktfeare* 

Blubtwitted  lord,  ignoble  in  demeanour. 
If  ever  lady  wrong'd  her  lord  so  muchi 
Thy  mother  took  into  her  ilameful  bed 
Some  tttm  untutor'd  churl.  Sbahfeart* 

Bl  a'm  e  l  k  s»  l  y  .  adi\  [from  btametesj,^  In- 
nocently ;  without  crime. 
It  u  the  wilful  opposing  explicit  articles,  and 
.  not  the  not  believing  them  when  nut  revealed,  or 
not  with  that  conviction,  against  which  he  cannot 
MnMf/ri/y,  without  pertmacy,  hold  out,  that  will 
bring  danger  of  ruin  on  any.  Hammond, 

B L a'm  fc  L  b  s  N  E  s  s    n,  s*  [from  UameiejjJ] 
•    Innocence ;  exemption  from  censure. 
Having  resolved  with  him  in  Homer,  that  all 
li  chargeable  on  Jupiter  and  fate,  they  mfer, 
widi  him,  the  hlamelejueu  of  the  inferiour  agent. 

Hammond, 
BI'A'meless.  adj»  [from  blame^'] 
T.  Guiltless;  innocent;  exempt  from  cen- 
sure or  blame. 

She  found  out  the  righteous,  and  preserved 
him  hlameltu  unto  God.  W'udam, 

The  flames  ascend  on  either  altar  clear, 

While  thus^the  blamelttt  maid  address'd  her 

prav'r.  Drjden, 

Such  a  lessenins'of  our  coin  will  deprive  great 

numbers  of  blameleu  men  of  a  fifth  part  of  their 

V   estates.  lacke, 

%,  Sometimes  it  is  used  with  of. 

We  will  be  blawuless  of  Htm  thine  ot^Jojbva, 
Bla'meh.a.  J.  [from  blame.']  One  that 
blames  or  finds  fault ;  a  ce;isurer. 
In  m^  jou  've  hallowed  a  pagan  muse. 
And  demzon'd  a  stranger,  wno,  mistau|hC 
By  blamert  of  the  times  they  marx'd,  hath  sought 
Vutues  in  corners.  Donne, 

Blamewo^rthy.  adj>^  [from  blame  and 
worthy.']  Culpable  ;  blamable ;  worthy 
of  blame  or  censure. 

Although  the  same  should  be  blametuortby^ 

yet  this  ace  hath  forbom  to  incur  the  daneer  of 

any  such  nlame.    ,  Hooker, 

To  BLANCH,  v.  a.  [blancbir,  Fr.] 

s.  To  whiten ;  to  change  frt>m  some  other 

colour  to  white. 

You  can  behold  such  sights, 

And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks. 

When  nune  is  blonsb*d  with  fear.      Sbahpeare, 

A  way  of  whiting  wax  cheaply  maybe  of  use; 

and  we  have  set  ddwn  the  practice  of  tradesmen 

wYyoi  bland)  it.  Boyle. 

Aod  sin's  black  dye  seems  bUuteb'd  by  age  to 

virtue.  JDryden, 

2.  To  Strip  or  peel  such  things  as  have 
husks. 

Their  suppers  may  be  biskct,  raisins  of  the 
tun,  and  a  few  btanebed  almonds.  IVueman, 

3.  To  slur ;  to  balk ;  to  pass  over ;  to 
•kift  away.    Not  in  use. 

The  judges  thought  it  dangerous  to  admit  ifs 
•nd  aads,  to  qualify  treason ;  whereby  every  one 
night  expresi  his  malice,  and  blamdk  his  danger. 

Bacon, 

You  are  noc  transported  in  an  actbn  that 
warmi  the  bbod,  and  is  appearing  holy,  to 
bUmcbt  or  take  £»  admitted,  the  pomt  of  bw- 
fulnesS.  Bacon, 

To  Blanch,  v.  nl  To  evade;  to  shift; 
to  speak  soft. 

0/Ml  totuUiarH  mtrtm ;   books  will  speak 
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Bx-A^KCHERi   n,  X   [from  blanch,']   A 
whitener.  JWrf. 

BLAND,  adj.  [blandus^  Lat.]  Soft ;  mild  ; 
gentle. 

In  her  fice  excuse 
Came  prologue,  and  apology  too  prompt ; 
Which,  with  bland  wordr  at  wiH,  she  thws  ad- 
dress'd.  Milton* 

And  even  calm 
Perpetual  reign'd,  save  what  the  zephyrs  bhnd 
Breath*d  o*er  the  blue  expanse.       -    TboK>jn, 
To  Blx's DISH.  if,a.  Ih/andhry  Lat.]  To 
smooth  ;  to  soften.     I  have  met  with 
this  word  in  rw  other  passaire- 
M'.isr'ringall  her  wiles, 
"Ul^h  blandished  parleys,  feminine  assaults, 
Tongue-batteries, s'.icscrceasM  not  day  nor  night 
To  storm  me  over-watch'd,  and  weary 'd  out 

Milton. 
Bla^ndishment.  n,  s.  [fiom  blandiihi 

blanditixf  Lat.] 
J.  Act  of  fondness ;  expression  of  tender- 
ness by  eestiirc. 

The  htue  babe  up  in  his  arms  he  hent, 
Vilio,  with  sweet  pleasure  and  bold  blandubmHiif 
*Gan  smile.  Spenser, 

,  Each  bird  and  beast,  behold 
Approaching  two  and  two;  these  cow'ring  low 
With  blandishment,  Milton. 

%.  Soft  words  ;  kind  speeches. 

He  was  both  well  and  fair  spoken,  and  would 
use  strange  sweetness  and  ilandisbment  of  words, 
where  he  desired  to  effect  or  persuade  any  thin^ 
that  he  took  to  heart.  Baton. 

3.  Kind  treatment ;  caress. 

Him  Dido  now  with  blanditbmtni  detains  | 
But  I  suspect  the  town  where  Juno  reigns.  Dryd. 

In  order  to  bring  those  infidels  within  the  wide 
circle  of  whiggish  community,  neither  blandish^ 
mentt  nor  promises  are  omitted.  SxviJ}, 

BLANK,  adj.  [blanc,  Fr.  derived  by  Me^ 
nage  from  albianus^  thus :  albianuj^  al» 
bianieuSf  bianicus^  biancuSf  biancOf  blani* 
ctUf  blancujy  blanc ;  by  others  from 
blanci  which,  in  Danish,  signifies  shin" 
ing  ;  in  conformity  to  which,  the  Ger- 
mans have^/affri^r,  to  shine;  the  Saxons, 
blsecan;  and  the  English,  bleach^  to 
whiten.] 
1.  White. 

To  the  blank  n)oon 
Her  office  they  prescribed ;  to  th*  other  fivo 
Their  planetary  motions.  Milton. 

%,  Without  writing ;  unwritten ;  empty 
of  all  marks. 
Our  substitutes  at  home  shall  have  blank  char- 
ters. 
Whereto,  when  they  know  that  men  are  rich. 
They  shall  subscribe  them  for  large  sums  of  gold. 

Sbaispeare. 
Upon  the  debtor  side,  T  find  innumerable  ar- 
ticles; but,  upon  the  creditor  side,  Uttle  more 
than  llaKk  paper.  Addison. 

3.  Pale ;  confused  ;  crushed ;  dispirited ; 
subdued ;  depressed. 

There  whhout  sudi  boast,  or  sign  of  joy, 
Solicitous  and  blanks  he  thus  began.       Milim. 

Adam,  soon  as  he  heard 
The  fatal  uespass  done  by  Eve,  amaz'd, 
Astonied  stood,  and  blanly  white  horrour  dull 
Ran  through  his  veins,  ind  all  hb  joints  xe\aai*6m 

Milton, 
'  But  now  no  face  divine  contentment  wears ; 
rt  if  all  blank  sadness,  or  continual  fesrs.  /^«Mw 
Y2  ^ 
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4.  Without  rhyme ;  where  the  rhyme  is 
blanched^  or  missed. 

The  lady  shall  lay  her  mind  freely,  or  the 
hlank  vekve  ^all  halt  for  it.  Slaktfeare, 

JLong  have  your  ears  been,  fill'd  with  tragick 
parts; 
Blood  and  blank  vene  have  harden'd  all  your 
hearts.  AdMson, 

Our  hUmk  verse,  where  there  b  no  rhyme  to 
support  the  expression}  is  extremely  dimcult  to 
such  as  are  not  masters  in  the  tongue.  Adduutm 
Blank. If.  J.  [from  the  adjective.] 
I.  A  void  space  on  paper. 

I  cannot  write  a  paper  full  as  1  used  to  do;  and 

yet  I  will  not  forgive  a  biajii  of  half  an  inch  from 

you.  Svfift, 

%.  A  lot,  by  which  nothing  is  gained; 

which  has  no  prize  marked  upon  it. 

If  you  have  heard  your  general  talk  of  Rome, 
And  of  his  friends  there,  it  is  lots  to  blanks 
My  name  hath  touch'd  your  ears.    Sbahpear4» 

In  fortune  s  lottery  lies 
A  heap  cS  blanks y  like  this,  for  one  small  prize. 

Jirydtn. 
Th&  world  the  coward  will  despise. 
When  life  *s  a  blanks  who  pulls  not  for  a  prize. 

JJrfdem. 

3.  A  papg:  from  which  thev writing  is  ef- 
faced. 

She  has  left  him 
The  blank  of  what  he  was ; 
I  tell  thee,  eunuch,  she  has  quite  unmanned  him. 

DryJen, 

4.  A  paper  unwritten  ;  any  thing  without 
marks  or  characters. 

For  him,  I  think  not  on  him ;  for  his  thoughts. 

Would  they  were  blanks^  rather  than  fill*d  with 

me.  Sbaksftart* 

Omission  to  do  what  is  necessary. 
Seals  a  commission  to  a  blank  of  danger.  SBaks, 

For  the  book  of  knowledge  fair. 
Presented  with  an  universal  blank 
Of  natiure*s  works,  to  me  expung*d  and  ras'd. 

Alilton, 

Life  may  be  one  great  blanks  which,  though 
not  blottea  with  sin,  is  yet  without  any  cha- 
racters of  grace  or  virtue.  Rogers, 

5.  The  point  to  which  an  arrow  is  di- 
rected ;  so  called,  because,  to  be  more 
visible*  it  was  marked  with  white.  Now 
disused. 

Slander, 
Whose  whisper  o*er  the  world's  diameter. 
As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blanks 
Transports  its  poison'd  shot.  Sbakspeare. 

6.  Aim;  shot.    Not  used. 

The  harlot  king 
Is  quite  beyond  my  aim ;  out  of  the  blank 
'    Andlevclof  my  brain.  Sbakrpeare, 

I  have  spoken  for  you  all  my  best ; 
And  stood  within  the  blatik  ot  his  displeasure. 
For  my  free  speeich.  Sbakjfieart, 

7.  Object  to  which  any  thing  is  directed. 

See  better,  Lear,  and  let  me  still  j^main  . 
The  true  blank  of  thine  eye.  Sbahpeare. 

To  Blank,  a;,  tf.  [from  blank ;  blancbirp 

French.] 
I.  To  damp ;  to  confuse  ;  to  dispirit. 
Each  opposite,  that  blanks  the  face  of  joy. 
Meet  what  I  would  have  well,  and  it  destroy. 

Sbakspeartm 

Dagon  must  stoop,  and  shall  ere  long  receive 

Such  a  discomfit,  as  shall  quite  despoil  him 

Of  all  these  boasted  tro))hies  won  on  me. 

And  with  asnfvLUon  blank  his  worshippers.  Mili, 

If  the  atheist,  when  he  dies,  should  Hnd  ttiat 
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h'ls  soul  remains,  how  will  this  man  be  amsze4 
and  blanked/  TiUuts»0t. 

a.  To  efface ;  to  annul. 

All  former  purposes  were  blanked^  the  gover- 
nour  at  a  bay,  and  aU  that  charge  lost  and  can« 
celled.  Spenstr. 

Bla'n  ket.  ff.  J.  [blancbette^  Fr.] 
I.  A  woollen  cover,  soft,  and  loosely  wo- 
ven, spread  commonly  upon  a  bed,  over 
the  linen  sheet*  for  (he  procurement  of 
warmth. 
Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the 
dark. 
To  cry  hold !  hold!  Sbakspeare. 

The  Sbilities  of  roan  must  fall  short  on  one  sid« 
or  other,  like  too  scanty  a  blanket  when  you  ar« 
a-bed :  if  you  pull  it  upon  your  shoulders,  you 
leave  your  feet  bare  ;  if^you  thrust  it  down  upon 
your  leet,  your  shoulders  are  uncovered.  Tim^Zr. 

Himself  among  the  storied  chiefs  he  S|Mes, 
As  firom  the  blanket  high  in  air  he  flies.      Pe>pe* 

%.  A  kind  of  pear,  sometimes  written 

blanquet. 
To  Bla'n  KET.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  cover  with  a  blanket. 
My  face  I  *11  grime  with  filth ; 
Blanket  my  loins ;  tie  all  my  hair  in  knots. 

Sbakspeire, 

a.  To  toss  in  a  blanket,  by  way  of  penalty 
or  contempt. 
Ah,  ho!   ne  cry*d,  what  street,  what  lane^ 
but  knows 
Our  purgings,  pumpings,  blanketings,  and  Uows  f 

Pwpa. 

Bla'n  KLY.  adv.  [from  blank J\  In  a  blank 
manner;  with  whiteness i  with  paleness; 
with  confusion. 

To  Blare,  v.  «.  \blaren^  Dutch.]  To 
bellow  ;  to  roar.  Skmner. 

To  BLASPHE'ME.  v.  a,  {blajphemo^  low 
Latin.] 

I.  To  speak  in  terms  of  Impious  irrever- 
ence of  God. 

%,  To  speak  evil  of. 

7Tie  truest  issue  of  thy  throne 
By  his  own  interdiction  stands  accurs'd. 
And  does  blaspbeme  his  breed.  Sbaksfearq^ 

I'hose  who  from  our  labours  heap  their  ooard, 
Blaspbeme  their  feeder,  and  forget  their  lord. 

To  Blasphe'me.  v.  ff.  To  speak  blas- 
phemy. 

,    Liver  of  blaspbemlng  Jew.    Sbnkspemre. 

I  punbhed  them  oft  in  every  synagogue,  and 

compelled  them  to  blaspbeme,  AeU, 

Blasphe'mer.  W.J.  [from  blaspheme.^  A 

wretch  that  speaks  of  God  in  impious 

and  iiTeverent  terms. 

Who  was  before  a  blaspbemer,  aind  a  persecii* 
tor,  and  injurious.  1  Timctvy, 

Even  that  blaspbemer  himself  would  inward^ 
reverence  his  reprover,  as  he  in  his  heart  really 
despises  him  foe  nis  cowardly  base  silence.  SamtL 

Deny  the  curst  blaspbemer*%  tongue  to  ragt. 
And  turn  God*8  fury  from  an  impious  age. 

Should  each  blaspbemer  quite  escape  the  rod. 
Because  the  insult  s  nottoman,butGod?  F»pe, 
Bla'sphkmous.  adj.  [from  biaipbeme. 
It  is  usually  spoken  with  the  accent  oq 
the  first  syllable,' but  used  by  Miiton 
with  it  on  the  second.]  Impiously  ir- 
reverent with  regard  to  God. 
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-Omaiiftakeheed  how  thou  the  gods  doit  move. 
To  cause  full  wrath,  which  thou  caust  not  resist ; 
BloMphewtot  words  the  speaker  vain  do  prove. 

And  dar'st  thou  to  the  Son  of  God  propound 
To  worship  thee  accurst ;  now  more  accurst 
For  this  attempt,  bolder  than  thk  on  Eve, 
And  more  Uasthemmu  f  Milim, 

A  man  can  nardly  pass  the  streetSi  without 
having  his  ears  grated  with  horrid  and  blatpbe^ 
nmu  oaths  and  curses.  TlUotsoH, 

That  any  thing  that  wears  the  name  of  a 
christian,  or  but  of  man,  should  venture  to  own 
such  a  villainous,  impudent,  and  Uaspbemoiit  as- 
sertion in  the  face  of  the  world,  as  this !  South, 
Bx-A'srHEMousLy.a</v.[fromZ>/flj/Af»ir.] 
Impiously ;  with  wicked  irreTercncc. 

Where  is  the  right  use  of  his  reason,  while  he 
would  Uaspbemously  set  up  to  controul  the  com- 
inands  of  Uie  Almighty  ?  Swiji, 

Bl  VsPHEMY.  ».  J.  [from  blaspheme,^ 
Siaspbtmy^  Strictly  and  properly,  is  an  of!erin| 
of  some  indignity,  or  injury,  unto  God  himself 
either  by  words  or  writ  rag.  Ay^'jp* 

But  that  my  heart's  on  future  mischiefset, 
T  would  speak  Uatpbemy^  ere  bid  you  'fly ; 
But  fly  you  must.  Sbahptare* 

Intnnsick  goodness  consists  in  accordance,  and 
«n  in  contrariety,  to  the  secret  will  of  God ;  or 
cbe  God  could  not  be  de6ned  good,  so  far  as  his 
thoughts  and  secrets,  but  only  superficially  ^ood, 
ats  far  as  he  is  pleased  to  reveal  himself,  which  is 
perfect  Uaspbemy  to  imagine*  Hammomd, 

BLAST.  If.  J.  [from  blaef  t:,  Sax.  bioien^ 

Germ,  to  blow.] 
1.  A  gust  or  puff  of  wind. 

They  that  stand  high  have  many  bhiU  to  shake 
them; 
And,  if  they  fall,  they  dash  themselves  to  pieces. 

SbaJtjpearf4 
Welcome,  then, 
Thou  unsubstantial  air,  that  I  embrace ; 
I'he  wretch  that  thou  hast  blown  unto  the  worst 
Owes  nothing  to  thy  Mz///.  Sbakspeare, 

Perhaps  thy  fortune  doth  controul  the  Minds, 
Poth  loose  or  bind  their  blasti  in  secret  cave. 

Fairfase, 
Three  ships  were  hurry 'd  by  the  southern  bUsU 
And  on  the  secret  shelves  with  fury  cast.  Dryd, 
%.  The  sound  made  by  blowing  any  in- 
strument of  wind  musick. 

Id  peace  there  *s  nothing  so  becomes  a  man. 
As  modest  stillness  and  humility ; 
But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears,- 
Then  imiute  the  action  of  the  tygcr.  Sbahpeare, 

He  blew  hts  trumpet— the  angelick  blast 
FiU*d  ail  the  reeions.  Milton, 

The  Veline  fountains,  and  sulphureous  Nar, 
Shake  at  the  baleful  blasts  the  signal  of  the  war. 

Drydtn, 
Whether  there  be  two  different  goddesses  call- 
ed Fame,  or  one  goddess  sounding  two  different 
trumpets,  it  is  certain  villainy  has  as  good  a  title 
to  a  blast  from  the  proper  uumpet,  as  virtue  has 
from  the  former.  Swift: 

3.  The  stroke  of  a  malignant  planet ;  the 
infiection  of  any  thing  pestilential,  [from 
the  verb  To  bltutJ] 
By.  the  blast  of  God  they  pcrbh.  Job. 

To  Blast.  1;.  a,  [from  the  noun.] 
J.  To  strike  with  some  sudden  plague  or 

calamity- 
You  nimble  lightnings,  dart  your  blinding 


Into  her  scornful  eyes !  infea  her  beauty. 
You  fensuck*d  fogs,  drawn  by  the  powerful  sun| 
To  £U1  and  Uast  Ber  piide.  Sbahpurt* 
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Oh !  Fortius,  is  there  not  some  chosen  curse. 
Some  hidden  thunder  in  the  store  of  heaven. 
Red  with  uncommon  wrath,  to  blast  the  man 
Who  owes  his  gr^tness  to  his  counuy's  ruin  f 

AdJitoft, 
A.  To  make  to  wither.  • 

Upon  this  blasted  heath  you  stop  our  way. 

Sbabspeare, 

And  behold  seven  thin  ears,  and  bltfxted  with 

the  east  wind,  sprung  up  after  them.      Gaistis. 

She,  that  like  lightning  shin'd  while  her  face 

lasted. 

The  oak  now  resembles,  which  lightning  had 

blasted.  JValler,' 

To  his  green  yearsyour  censures  you  would  suit. 

Not  blast  that  blossom,  but  expect  the  fruit.  Dryd, 

Agony  unmix'd,  incessant  gall 
Corroding  every  thouglit,  and  ^lasting  all 
Love's  paradise.  Tbomson, 

3.  To  injure  ;  to  invalidate ;  to  make  in- 
famous. 

He  shex^'s  himself  weak,  if  he  will  take  my 
word  when  he  thinks  1  deserve  no  credit;  or 
malicious,  if  he  kuo%vs  I  deserve  credit,  and  yet 
goes  about  to  blast  it.  StiUinfrJlcet, 

4.  To  cut  off;  to  hinder  from  coming  to 
maturityl 

This  commerce  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judea 
endeavoured  to  renew ;  but  his  ent&rprize  was 
blasted  hy  the  destruction  of  vessels  in  the  har- 
bour. Arbuibhot, 
S\  To  confound ;  to  strike  with  terrour. 
Trumpeters, 
With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ears ; 
Make  Mingle  with  your  rattling  tabourines. 

Sbabsp/are, 

Bla'stment.  If.  J.  [from  blast.']  Blast; 

sudden  stroke  of  infection.   Not  in  use. 

In  the  morn,  and  liquid  dew  of  youth. 
Contagious  blattrntnts  are  most  imminent. 

Sbahpeare, 

Bla'tant.  adj. \biattanu Fr.] Bellowing 
as  a  calf.  * 

You  learn  this  language  from  the  blatant 
beast.  Dryden. 

To  Bla'tter.  V.  »,  [from  blatero^  Lat.] 
To  roar ;  to  make  a  senseless  noise.  Not 
used. 

She  rode  at  peace,  through  his  only  pains  and 
excellent  endurance,  however  envy  list  to  ^/a/Z^r 
against  him.  Spenser. 

Blattkr  A'xroN.  «.  J.  Iblateratioj  Lat.] 

Noise ;  senseless  roar. 
Blay.  n.  s.  [albumus.']  A  small  white 

river  fish  ;  called  also  a  bleak. 
ELAZE.  «.  J.  [blaj-e,  a  torch,  Saxon.] 
I.  A  flame  ;  the  light  of  the  flame  :  blazs 
implies  more  the  light  than  the  heat. 

->The  main  blaxe  of  it  is  past ;  but  a  small 
thing  \\*ould  make  it  flame  again,       Sbaisfeartm 

Thy  throne  is  darkness  in  th'  abyss  of  light, 
A  blaxe  of  glory  that  forbids  the  sight.  Dryden, 
What  groans  of  men  shall  iill  the  martial  held ! 
How  fierce  a  blaxe  his  flaming  pile  shall  yield ! 
What  funeral  pomp  shall  floating  Tiber  see  \Drydt 
%.  Publication  ;  wide  diffusion  of  report. .« 
For  what  is  glory  but  the  blaxe  Of  fame. 
The  people's  jvaise,  if  always  praise  unmixt  ? 

Miltm, 

3.  Blaze  is  a  white  mark  upon  a  horse, 
descending  from  the  foreiicad  almost  to 
.  the  nose.  Farner'j  Diet, 

To  Blazb.  v.  «.  [from  the  noun.l 
I.  To  flam^ ;  to  sihow  the  light  of  aflame. 
'](hus  you  may  long  live  an  happy  i|Mr>im«mC 
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Ibr  your  king  and  country ;  you  dialt  nor  lie  a 

meteor,  or  a  bkaUng  star,  but  sUlUfKa ;  happy 

here,  and  more  hi^py  hereafter.  Bairn. 

The  third  fair  mom  now  ^iax'Jupcn  the  jnam. 

Then  flossy  smooth  lay  all  the  liquid  plain.  Faft, 

a.  To  he  conspicuous. 

To  Blaze,  V,  if, 

I.  To  publish ;  to  make  known;  to  spread 
^r  and  wide. 

The  noise  of  this  fight,  and  issue  thereof,  he- 

ing  UaxeJhy  the  country  people  to  some  noble- 

inen  thcrcabouu,  they  came  thither.       Sit^, 

My  words,  in  hopes  to  &Ia»g  a  stedfast  mind. 

This  marble  chose^  ^  of  like  temper  knowiw 

Sidney. 
Thou  shalt  hve,  till  we  can  find  a  time 
To  AUfie  your  marriage,  reconcile  your  friends, 
Beg  pardon  of  thy  prince,  and  call  thee  back. 

Sbaispeare, 

'  When  beggar;  die,  there  arc  no  comets  seen ; 

The  heav'ns  themselves  6laze  forth  the  death  of 

princes:  -  Sbaksf>eare. 

But  he  went  out,  and  began  to  publish  it  much, 

«nd  to  biaxe  abroad  the  matter.  Atari, 

Such  musick  worthiest  were  to  hiaxe 
The  peerless  height  of  her  muncotal  praise. 
Whose  lustre  leads  us.  Miktn, 

i'ar  beyond  . 
The  sons  of  Anak,  famous  now  and  hltatit 
Fearless  of  danger,  like  a  petty  god 
I  walk'd  about.  Mikm. 

Whose  follies,  blaxU  about,  to  all  are  known. 
And  are  a  secret  to  himself  alone.      Granvliie* 
But,  mortals,  know,  'tis  still  our  greatest  pride 
Toblaxe  those  virtues  which  the  good  wouldhide. 

Pope. 
%.  To  blazon ;  to  give  an  account  of  en- 
signs armorial  in  proper  terms.     Not 
*  used. 

This,  in  anciept  times,  was  called  a  fierce ; 
and  you  should  then  have  blaxcd  it  thus:  he 
bears  a  fierce,  sable,  betifteen  two  fierces,  or. 

Peacbam, 

Bla'zer.a. /.  [from  bla%e^    One  that 
spreads  reports. 

Uttercrs  of  secrets  he  from  thence  debarr*d. 
Babblers  offolly,  afnd  bUvLtrs  of  crime; 
His  larum-bell  might  loud  and  wide  be  heard. 
When  cause  re<juir*d,  but  never  out  of  time ; 
Early  and  late  it  rung,  at  evening  and  at  piime. 

Spenser, 

To  Bla'zon.  i;.  fl.  \blasonner^  Fr.] 
I.  To  explain^  in  proper  terms,  the  figures 
on  ensigns  armorial. 

Kine  Edward  gave  to  them  the  coat  of  arms, 

which  I  am  not  nerald  enough  to  btaxon  into 

English.,  Addison. 

%.  To  deck  ;  to  embellish  ;  to  adorn. 

She  bUxcni  in  dread  smiles  her  hideous  form; 

So  lightrang  gilds  the  unrelenting  storm.  Gartb, 

^.  To  display  ;  to  set  to  show. 

.O  thou  goddess, 
.  Thou  divine  nature !  how  thyself  thoa  biaxw^si 
In  these  two  princely  boys !  thev  are  as  geuUe 
As  zephyrs  hlowiiig  below  the  violet, 
-.Not  wagging  his  sWeet  head.  Mimkspeare, 

4.  To  celebrate  ;  to  set  out. 

One  that  excels  the  quirit  cSblaxmiag  pens. 
And,  in  th'  easential  vesture  of  creation, 
Does  bear  all  excellency.  Sbaksfearg. 

$.  To  blaze  about ;  to  make  pnblia:. 
What>  this  fcut  fibelling  against  the  senate. 
And  btauealiigovx  injustice  every  ndiere  ?  Bboi, 
Bla'zon.  II. /.  (firom  the  -verb.} 
X.  The  art  of  dnwixig  or  explamingic^ts 
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-  Proceed  tMtobeaaii  that  ai«|^(«&s»irms, 
and  teach  me  whic  I  ought  to  nbterve  jn  thinr 
biaxea.  Pea^m, 

%.  Show ;  divulgation ;  publication. 
But  this  eternal  btaxam  must  not  be 
To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood.  Sbahfieare, 

3.  Celcbratioo ;  proclamation  of  some  qua- 
lity. 

1  am  a  gentleman.^  *fl  be  sworn  Aou  in ; 
Thy  tongue,  thy  face,  thy  Umbft,  action,  and 

spirit. 
Do  rive  thee  five-fold  blazon.  Shabs/eare. 

Men  con  over  their  pedigrees,  and  obtrude 
the  Uazoit  of  their  exploits  upon  the  company. 

Bla^zonry.  «./.  [from  biaztn.']  The  art 
of  blazoning! 

Owe  certain  rules  as  to  the  principles  of  */«• 
'^^nry.  Peatbam  ex  Dravftng. 

To  Bleach,  v.  a.  ihUechen^  Germ.]  To 
whiten ;  commonly  to  whiten  by  ex- 
posure to  the  open  air. 

When  twdes  tread,  and  raoks,  and  daws; 
And  maidens  Mm^A  their  summer  smocks.  Shd. 

Should  I  not  seek 
The  clemency  of  some  more  temp*rate  dime, 
To  Durge  ray  gloom  ;  and,  by  the  sun  refin'd, 
Bask  jn  his  beams,  and  bUacb  me  in  the  wind  ? 

^  Jhjdm. 
To  Bleach.  ««.  h.  To  grow  white;  to 
grow  white  in  the  open  air. 
The  white  sheet  bUaebimg  in  the  open  field. 

Sbahieare. 
For  there  are  various  penances  eoioin'd ; 
And  some  are  hung  to  bleatb  upon  the  wind. 
Some  plung'd  in  waters,  DrjJfn. 

The  deadly  winter  seizes;  shuts  up  sense; 
Lays  him  along  the  snows,  a  stiffenM  corse. 
Stretched  out,  and  bleacbing  in  the  northern  blast 

Tbmtw. 
BLEAK,  adj.  [blac,  Wtc,  Saxon.] 
I.  Pale. 

».  Cold ;  chill ;  cheeriess. 
^  Intreat  the  north 
To  make  his  bleai  winds  kiss  my  parched  lipJ. 
And  comfort  me  with  cold.  sLxhpean. 

The  goddess  that  in  rural  ^ine 
Dwell'st  here  with  Pan,  or  Sylvan,  by  blest  sor.g 
•  Forbidding  every  hUak  unkindly  fog 
To  touch  the  prosperous  growth  of  this  tall 
wood.  .  /ddt'". 

Her  desolation  preaents  us  with  oo&iog  but 
bUak  and  barren  proapects.  ddiiiw. 

Say,  will  ye  bleas  the  bitai  Atlxotick  shore, 
Or.bid  the  furious  Geul  be  rude  Qomore  ^Po^t. 
Ble  AK.  ;r.  J.  \^albumus9  from  his  white  or 
bleak  colour.]  A  small  river  fi?h. 
^  The  bleakyot  freshwater  sprat,  is  e%-er  m  mo- 
tion, and  therefore  called  by  some  the  riv(?r 
swallow.  His  back  is  of  a  jAeasant,  sad  sea 
water  green ;  his  belly  whke  and  shining  like 
the  mountain  snow.  BUah  afe  eiceUenr  mcA% 
and  in  best  season  hi  August.  WaUm* 

Ble'akness.  If.  /.  £from  bleak.']  Cold: 
ncs8  ;  chilness. 

The  inhabitants  of  Nova  Zcmbla  go  naked, 
without  complaining  of  the  bkabnese  of  the  air ; 
«•  the  armies  of  the  nordieni  aacioiM  keep  tbe 
field  all  viacsr.  AMm. 

Bl«;'akt. Ajf. [from UeaA.2  Bieak;  coldt 
chill. 

On  iiindl>stbeybnN*se,««d,ontiMiMvtop 
Of  rugged  hills,  the  thorny  hramUeciop.  VryJ- 
BLEAR.  a4f.  [t/iwr;  4  bfirtcr,  Duteh.] 
i.  Dim  wWi  Thtum  or  w^lcr ;  socc  witb 
theum. 
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It  is  a  tradition  that  lUar  eyes  affect  soimd 
«yes.  Bacon. 

It  is  ZK>  more  in  the  power  of  calumny  to  blast 
the  dignity  of  an  honest  man,  than  of  the  bUar 
tyed  owl  to  cast  scandal  on  the  sim.  L* Estrange, 

His  Uear  eyes  ran  in  gutters  to  his  chin ; 
His  beard  was  stubUe,  and  his  cheeks  were 
thin.  Drjden, 

When  thou  sfaalt  seethei/^r  eyedftthers  teach 
Their  sons  this  harsh  and  mouldy  sort  gf  speech. 

Drjden. 

a.  Dim;  obgcure  in  general,  or  that  which 
makes' dimnesfi. 

Thus  I  hurl 
My  dasxUng  spells  into  the  sponry  air, 
Ofpower  to  cheat  the  eye  with  bUar  iUuiioay 
Acd  give  it  false  presentmcnu.  Mtltw. 

To  Blear.  *vla.  [from  the  adjective.] 
1.  To  make  the  eyes  watery,  or  «ore  with 
rheum. 

AH  tongues  speak  of  him,  and  the  ^Ar^rA/ sights 
Are  spectacled  to  see  him.  Sbaltptare, 

The  Dardanian  wi%'es. 
With  ^J^rr^  visages,  come  forth  to  view 
The  issue  of  th*  exploit.  Shahpear»n 

When  I  was  young,  I,  like  a  lazy  fool, 
Would  hUarmy  eyes  with  oil  to  suy  from  school ; 
Averse  to  pains.  Lrydcn. 

a.  To  dim  the  eyes. 

This  may  stana  for  a  pretty  supcriidal  argu* 
ment,  to  blear  our  eyes,  and  lull  us  asleep  in 
security.  Raieigb. 

Ble'aredness.ji. /.  [from  ^/f/?rr</.]  The 
state  of  being  bleared,  6r  dimmed  with 
rheum. 

The  defluiJon  falling  upon  the  edges  of  the 
eyelids,  makes  a  Wftfrafor//.  '    fVheman, 

To  Bleat,  'a.  «.  [blaetan.  Sax.]  To  cry 
as  a  sheep. 
We  were  as  twinn'd  lambs,  that  did  frisk  i*  th* 
sun, 
And  Heat  the  one  at  th'  other.         Sbaisteare, 
You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf. 
Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb. 
Merchant  ef  Venite, 
While  on  sw  «et  erassher  A^-a/iA^  charee  does  lie, 
Our  happy  lower  feeds  upon  her  eye.  Rtfommon, 
^lut  buU  dares  bellow,  or  what  sheep  dares 

W  ithm  the  lion's  den  ?  DryJen. 

B*.EAT.  n.  J.  [from  the  verb.]    The  cry 

of  a  sheep  or  lamb. 
Setin  my  ship,  mine  ear  reach'd,where  we  rode, 
•   The  belloiwing  of  oxen,  and  the  bUai 

Of  fleecy  sheep.    •  Cbafman, 

BtEB.  ».  /.  \blaenf  to  swell,  Germ.J     A 

bhster.  Skinner, 

Bled.   The  preterit  and  participle  of  To 

%  Bleed,  v.  n,  pret.  I  b/eJ;  I  have  bUd, 

[bleban,  Saxon.] 
I.  To  lose  blood  ;  to  run  with  blood. 

I  bleed  inwardly  for  my  lord.  Sbahptart, 
BUedj  bleedt  ^oot  country ! 
Great  tyranny,  Uy  thou  thy  basis  sure ; 
'or  goodness  dare  not  check  thee  I  Sbalspeart, 
Many,  upon  the  seeing  of  others  Ueedy  or 
strai^led,  or  tortured,  themselves  are  ready  to 
faint,  u  if  they  bied^  Baton, 

a.  To  die  a  violent  death. 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day ; 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play  ? 

y  To  lose  blood  xncdiciDally ;  as«  he  bicd 
for  a  fever.  . 
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4.  To  drop,  as  blood.  It  n  applied  to  mj 
thing  that  drops  from  some  body  on  in- 
cision, as  blood  from  an  animal. 

For  me  the  balm  shall  bleeds  and  amber  fIov» 
The  coral  redden,  and  the  ruby  (low.        Fate, 
To  Bleed,  v.  a.   To  kt  blood  ;  to  take 
blood  from. 

That,  from  a  patriot  of  distmgw A'd  note. 
Have  bled  and  purg'd  me  to  a  simple  vou.  A^. 

Bleit.  >    adj.  Bashful.     It  is  used  in 
B  l  A  T  E . )       Scotland,  and  the  bordering 

counties. 
To  BLE'MISH.  v. a-  [from  biame^  Jun'm; 

from  bUme,  white,  Fr.  Skinner,'] 
1.  To  mark  with  any  deformity. 

Likelier  that  my  outward  lace  might  have 

been  disguised,  than  that  the  face  of  so  excellent 

a  mind  could  have  been  thus  blemhbed.    Sidney, 

4*  To  defame ;  to  tarnish,  with  respect  to 

reputation. 

Not  that  my  verse  would  flemish  all  the  fair ; 
But  yet,  if  some  be  bad,  *c  is  wisdom  to  beware. 

i>rydea. 
Those,  who,  by  concerted  defamations,  eh« 
^tzvowt  to  blemhb\i\i  character,  incur  the  com- 
plicated guilt  of  slander  and  perjury.     Addison. 
Ble'mish.  n.  J.  [from  the  verb.] 
x«  A  mark  of  dcfurrnity ;  a  scar ;  a  dimi- 
nution of  beauty. 

As  he  hath  caused  a  Uenmb  in  a  man,  so  th^U 
it  be  done  to  him  again.  Lfu'tticus. 

Open  it  so  from  the  eye-lid,  that  you  divide 
not  that ;  for,  in  so  doing,  you  will  leave  a  re- 
mediless blemish,  Wiseman. 
^.  Reproach;  disgrace;  imputation. 

That  you  have  been  earnest,  should  be  no 
blemisb  or  discredit  at  all  unto  you.  ffetier. 
And  if  we  shall  nee^ct  to  propagate  these 
blessed  dispositions,  what  others  can  undertake 
it,  without  some  blemisb  to  us,  some  reflection 
on  our  negligence  f  Sprati, 

None  more  industriously  publish  the  blemishes 
of  an  extraordinary  xeputation,  than  such  as  lie 
open  to  the  same  censures ;  raising  applause  to 
themselves,  for  resembling  a  person  of  an  exalted 
reputation,  though  in  the  blameablis  parts  of  his 
character.  Addison. 

3.  A  soil ;  turpitude  ;  taint ;  deformity. 
First  shall  virtue  be  vice,  and  beauty  be 
counted  a  bUffusb, 
JLtt  that  I  leave  with  song  of  praise  her  praise 
to  solemnize.  Sidney, 

Live  thou,  and  to  thy  mother  dead  attest. 
That  clear  she  died  from  blemish  criminal. 

Fairy  Queen, 

Is  conformity  with  Rome  a  blemish  unto  the 

church  of  Eneland,  and  unto  churches  abroad 

an  ornament  T  Hooter, 

Not  a  hair  perish*d : 
Qn  their  sustaining  garments  not  a  blemish^ 
But  fresher  than  before.  Sbakspehre, 

£vadne*s  husband !  't  is  a  fault 
T<»  love,  a  blrmisb  to  my  thought.  fValler, 

That  your  duty  may  no  blemish  take, 
1  will  myself  your  father's  captive  make.  Dryden, 
Such  a  nurth  as  this  is  capable  of  makmz  a 
beauty,  as  well  as  a  blemish^  the  subject  of  de- 
rision. >  ^  A4dison, 
To  l^LKNCH.  n),  n.  To  shrink ;  tp  start 
back  ;  to  give  way.     Not  used. 
I  '11  observe  his  looks ; 
1 11  tent  him  to  the  quick ;  if  he  but  Idmeb^ 
I  know  my  ^ourse.                            Shakspeare* 
patience  herself,  what  goddess  e'er  she  oe,      ^ 
-  Both  lesser  blench  at  sufferance  than  I  do,  SbJt*^ 
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Hold  you  ever  to  oi|r  »eclal.  drift  ; 
Though  sometimes  you  do  hientl  from  tliii  to 

that, 
As  cause  doth  minister.  Sbahpcare, 

To  B L E N c H .  'v.a.  To  hinder ;  to  obstruct. 
Not  used. 

The  rebek  besieged  them»  winning  the  even 
ground  on  the  top,  by  carrying  up  great  trusses 
of  hay  before  tbem,  to  bUKcb  the  defendants 
sight,  and  dead  their  shot.  Carno, 

To  BLEND.  V,  a.  pret.  I  blended;  an- 
ciently, bienu  [blenban,  Saxon.] 
X.  To  mingle  together. 

Tis  beauty  truly  bUnt^  whose  red  and  white 
I^ature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on. 

Sbakspeare, 
The  mistiontau^tbythe  ancients  Is  too  slight 
or  gross;  for  bodies  mix«d  according  to  their 
hypothesis,  would  not  appear  such  to  the  acute 
^ya  of  a  lynx,  who  would  discern  the  elements, 
|f  they  were  no  otherwise  niingled  than  but 
blended  but  not  united.  Boyle* 

He  hitd  hb  cahner  influence,  and  his  mien 
Did  love  and  majesty  together  blend,      Dryden. 

The  grave,  where  even  the  great  find  rest,- 
And  b£ided  lie  th'  oppressor  and  th*  oppress'd. 

«.  To  confound. 

The  moon  ihould  wander  from  her  beaten 
way,  the  times  and  seasons  of  the  year  blend 
themselves  by  disordered  and  conftised  mixture* 
J  Hooter. 

3.  To  pollute ;  to  spoil ;  to  corrupt.  This 
signification  was  anciently  much  in  U8e> 
but  is  now  wholly  obsolete. 
Which  when  he  saw,  he  burnt  with  jealous 
fire; 
The  eye  of  reason  was  with  rz^tybUnt,  Fairy  Q.  ' 

Regard  of  worldly  muck  doth  foully  bUnJ^ 
And  low  abase  the  high  heroic  spirit.  FalryQueen* 
The  whilst  thy  kingdom  from  thy  head'is  rent. 
And  thy  throne  royiu  with  dishonour  blent, 

Spenser, 
Ble'nder.  «.  /.  [from   To  blend.]  The 

person  that  mingles. 
Blent.  The  obsolete  participle  of  blend, 
To  BLESS.  V.  a.  preterit  and  participle, 

blejsed  or  blest,  [blej^j^ian,  Saxon.] 
J.  Toma^e  happy  ;  tg  prosper ;  to  make 
successful. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  stralnM ; 
It  dropneth  as  the  gentle  rain  of  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath.    It  is  twice  blets*d: 
it  blettetb  him  th;it  gives,  and  him  that  takes. 

SBabtpetfre, 
Had  I  but  died  an  hour  before  this  chance, 
I  had  liv'd  a  bieued  time :  for,  from  this  instant. 
There 's  nothing  serious  in  mortality.  Sbab/p, 
This  kingdom  enjoyed  the  greatest  calm,  and 
the  fullest  measure  of  felicity,*  that  any  people. 
In  any  a^e,  for  so  long  time  together,  Have  been 
blessed  with.  Clarendon, 

Happy  this  isle,  with  such  a  hero  blest ; 
What  virtue  dWells  not  in  his  loyal  breast  ? 

Waller. 
In  vain  with  folding  arms  the  youth  assay *d 
To  stop  her  flight,  and  strain  the  flying  shade ; 
But  she  return'd  no  more  to  bless  his  longing 
•yes.  Dryden, 

O  hospitable  Jove  !  we  thus  invoke. 
Bless  to  both  nations  thu  auspicious  hour.  Dryd, 
9.  To  wish  happiness  to  another ;  to  pro- 
nounce a  blessing  upon  him. 

And  this  is  the  blessing  wherewith  Moses  the 
man  of  God  biased  x\ie  children  of  Israel,  before 
his  deiith,  J)eutironmy, 
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3.  To  consecrate  by  a  prayer. 

He  blessed^  and  brake,  and  gave  the  loaves. 
^  Mattbev, 

4.  To  praise ;  to  glorify  for  benefits  re- 
ccived ;  to  celebrate. 

Unto  us  there  is  one  only  guide  of  all  agenu 
natural,  and  he  both  the  creator  and  worker  of 
all  in  all,  alone  to  be  blessed,  adored,  and  ho- 
noured by  all  for  ever.  Hooter. 
But  bless* d\it  that  great  pow*r  that  hath  us 
bless'd 
With  longer  life  than  earth  and  heav'n  can  have, 

Davies, 

$•  It  seems,  in  one  place  of  Speruer,  to 
signify  the  same  as  to  wave  ;  to  bran- 
dub  ;  to  flourish.  This  signification  is 
taken  from  an  old  rite  or  our  Romish 
ancestors,  who,  blessing  a  field,  directed 
their  hands  in  quick  succession  to  all 
parts  of  it. 

Whom  when  the  prince  to  battle  new  addresi, 
And  threat'ninghign  his  dreadful  stroke  did  see. 
His  sparklingblade  about  his  head  he  bUtt, 
And  smote  cmT  quite  his  right  leg  by  the  knee. 
Feury  Queen, 
BLE'ssED.fartici^,  adj,  [from  To  bless.] 
I.  Happy ;  enjoying  felicity. 

Blessed  ate  the  barren^  Xsif. 

%,  Holy  and  happy ;  happy  in  the  favour 
of  God. 
All  generations  shall  call  me  blessed.      LMle, 
3.  Happy  in  the  joys  of  heaven. 

Biased  af  e  the  dead  which  die  in  the  I^ord. 
lievelations, 

Blk'ssed  Thistle,  Icmcusy  I^at.]  A  plant. 
Ble'sscdly.  adv,  [from  blessed,]  Hap- 
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his  accident  of  Clitophon's  taking,  bad  so 
blessedly  procured  their  meeting.  Sidney, 

Ble'ssedness.w.  J.  [from  blessed,] 

1.  Happiness;  felicity. 

Many  times  have  I,  leaning  to  yonder  pabn, 
admired  the  bless ednessrsf  it,  that  it  could  bear 
love  without  the  sense  of  pain.  Sidney^ 

His  overthrow  heap'd  happiness  upon  him ; 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself,  ' 
And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  Utde.  Sbsit, 

2.  Sanctity. 

Earthlier  happy  is  the  rote  distiU'd, 
Than  that,  which,  withering  on  the  virgin  iJioro» 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies,  in  single  blessedness,  Siak 

3.  Heavenly  felicity. 

It  is  such  an  one,as,being  begun  in  ^ce, passes 
into  glory,  blessedness^  and  immortality.    Sotitb, 

4.  Divine  favour, 

Ble'ssej^.  n,  s,  [from  bless.]  He  that 
blesses,  or  gives  a  blessing ;  he  that  makes 
any  thing  prosper. 

when  thou  receivest  praise,  take  it  indif- 
ferently, and  return  it  to  God,  the  giver  of  the 
gift,  or  blesser  of  the  acrion.  T«y/«r« 

Ble^ssing.  n,  s,  [from  A/«j.] 

I.  Benediction ;  a  prayer  by  which  hap- 
piness is  implored  for  any  one. 

ft.  A  declaration  by  which  happiness  is  pro- 
mised in  a  prophetick  and  authoriutivc 
manner. 

The  person  that  is  called,  kneeleth  down  b^ 
fore  the  chair,  and  the  father  Uyeth  his  hand 
upon  his  heaid,  or  her  head,  and  giveth  the 
blessing.  Bait*. 

3.  Any  of  the  means  of  happiness  \  a  gift  > 
an  advantage ;  a  benefit. 
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Nor  are  his  hUstlngt  to  his  banks  coDfin'd, 
But  free  and  common,  as  the  sea  and  wind. 

Denbam, 

Political  jealousy  is  very  reasonable  in  persons 
persuaded  of  the  excellenqr  of  their  constitution, 
who  believe  that  they  derive  from  it  the  most 
valuable  blestittfts  of  society.  AMsm, 

A  just  and  wise  magistrate  is  a  blessing  as  ex- 
tensive as  the  community  to  which  he  belongs: 
'  m  bUtsing  which  includes  all  othex  blessings  what- 
soever, that  relate  to  this  life.  JUterbury, 

4.  Divine  favour. 

My  pretty  cousin, 
BUisin^  upon  you !  Sbaktptare, 

I  hu^  most  need  of  blessings  and  Amen 

Stuck  in  my  throat.  Sbahpeare. 

Honour  thy  father  and  mother,  both  in  word 

•  «nd  deed,  that  a  bUssing  may  come  upon  thee 

from  them.  Ecclus, 

He  shall  receive  the  blessing  from  the  Lord. 

Fsalms, 

5.  The  Hebrews,  under  this  name,  often 
understood  the  presents  which  friends 
make  to  one  another  ;  in  all  proba-  * 
bility,  because  they  are  generally  at- 
tended with  bitjjihgs  and  compliments 
both  from  those  who  give,  and  those 
who  receive.  Calmet* 

And  Jacob  said,  receive  my  present  at  my 

hand;  take,  I  pray  thee,  my  blessing  that  is 

brou^t  to  thee.         ,  Genesis, 

Bt^sr.     The  preterit  and  participle  of 

Peace  to  thy  gentle  shade,  and  endless  rest! 
BUst  in  thy  genius,  in  thy  love  too  blest  I  P^pe* 

Blew.  The  preterit  of  Wow. 

The  rest  fled  into  a  strong  tower,  where,  see- 
ins  no  remedy,  they  desperately  blew  up  them- 
telvec,  with  a  great  part  of  the  casde,  with  gun- 
powder. ^        KnolUs, 

Bleyme.  s. /.  An  inflammation  in  the 
foot  of  a  horse,  between  the  sole  and 
the  bone.  ,  Farriers  Diet. 

Blight.  ».  j.  [The  etymology  unknown.] 

J,  Mildew  ;  according*  to  Skinner  :  but  it 
seems  taken  by  most  writers,  in  a  gene- 
ral sense,  for  any  cause  of  the  failure  of 
fruits. 

I  complained  to  the  oldest  and  best  gardeners, 
who  c^en  fell  into  the  same  misfortune,  and 
esteemed  it  seme  blight  of  the  spring.     Temple. 

a.  Any  thing  nipping,  or  blasting. 

Wnen  yoif  come  to  the  proof  once,  the  first 
ili^U  of  frost  shall  most  infallibly  strip  you  of 
^U  your  glory.  L* Estrange, 

To  B L I G M T.  v.  fl.  [from  the  noun.] 

I.  To  corrupt  with  mildew. 

This  vapour  bears  up  along  with  it  any  noxious 
mineral  steams ;  it  then  blasts  vegetables,  bligbts 
corn  and  fruit,  and  is  sometimes  injurious  even 
to  men.  Woodward. 

a.  In  general,  to  blast ;  to  hinder  from 
fertility. 

My  countnr  nen^hbours  do  not  find  it  im- 
possible to  think  Qia  lame  horse  they  have,  or 
their  bli^bted  com,  tUl  they  have  run  over  in 
their  mmds  all  beings.  Loth, 

But  lest  harsh  care  the  lover's  peace  destroy. 
And  rpughly  bligbt  the  tender  bu4s  of  joy. 
Let  reason  teach.  Lyttleton, 

BLIND,  adj.  [bhnb,  Saxon.] 

I .  Deprived  of  sight ;  wanting  the  sense 
of  seeing;  dark. 
7'he  hltttd  nan  that  govemi  his  steps  by  feel* 
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in^,  in  defect  of  eyes,  receives  advertiseneAt  of 
thMigs  through  a  staff*.  ^  ^*gh' 

Thuse  other  two,  eauall'd  with  me  in  fatei 
So  were  I  equalled  with  them  in  renown ! 
Blind  Thamyris,  and  blind  Mzonides ; 
And  T^esias,  and  Phineas,  prophets  old.  MUk 

2.  Intellectually  dark;  unable  to  judge  ; 
ignorant :  with  to  before  that  which  is 
unseen. 

All  authors  to  their  own  defects  are  bUmdg 
Hadst  thou  but,  Janus  like,  a  lace  behind. 
To  see  the  people,  what  spky  mouths  chey^ 

make ;  ' 

To  mark  their  fingers  pointed  at  thy  back.  DrjpdL 

3.  Sometimes  of, 

Blind  o^the  hiture,  and  by  rage  misled ; 
He  pulls  his  crimes  upon  his  people's  head.  Dryi 

4.  Unseen  ;  out  of  tne  publick  view ;  pri- 
vate ;  generally  with  some  tendency  to 
some  contempt  or  censure. 

To  grievous  and  scandalous  inconvenienciet 
they  make  themselves  subject,  with  whom  any 
blind  or  secret  corner  is  judged  a  fit  house  of 
common  prayer.  Hooker, 

$,  Not  easily  discernible;  hard  to  find; 
dark;  obscure;  unseen. 

There  be  also  blind  fires  under  stone,  whidi 
flame  not  out ;  but  oil  being  poured  upon  xhitm^ 
they  flame  out.  Bamrn^ 

Wliere  else 
Shall  I  inform  vmy  unoct^uainted  feet 
In  the  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood  ?  MUi, 
How  have  we  wandered  a  long  dismal  ;ii^. 
Led  throi^h  blittd  paths  by  each  deluding  hgbt! 

Bosctmmosim 
Part  creeping  under  ground,  their  jooroef 
bliudf 
And  climbing  from  below,  their  fellows  meeL- 

Drydau 
So  mariners  mistake  the  promised  gust, 
Ax»d,  with  full  sails,  on  the  blind  rocks  are  lost. 

Drydau 
A  postern  door,  yet  uQobserv*/!  and  free* 
Join*d  by  the  lengtn  of  a  blind  gallery, 
To  the  king's  closet  led.  Brydetu 

6.  Blind  Vessels  \v)\\ki  chymists.]  Such  as 

have  no  opening  but  on  one  side. 
To  Blind,  -y.  a.  Lfrom  the  noun.] 
X.  To  make  blind ;  to  deprive  of  sight. 
You  nimble  lightnings,  dart  your  biisidbf 
flames 
Into  her  scornful  eyes !  SbaiMpeare, 

Of  whose  hand  have  I  received  any  bnbpito 
blind  mint  eyes  therewith?  and  I  will  restore  it, 

ISasmmeL 

A  blind  guide  is  certainly  a  great  misdiief ; 

but  a  guide  that  blinds  tliose  whom  he  shoold 

lead,  u  undoubtedly  a  much  greater.        Sontb^ 

2.  To  darken ;  to  obscure  to  the  eye. 

So  whirl  the  seas,  such  darkness  blinds  the 
sky. 
That  the  black  night  receives  a  detf^r  dye,  Dryd, 

3.  To  darken  the  uiidcrstandinifj 

This, my  long-suffcriug,  and  my  day  of  grace. 
They  who  neglect  .ind  scorn,  shall  never  taste. 
But  uard  be  h4rden*d,  blind  be  blisUed  more. 

MilUm. 

4.  To  obscure  to  the  understanding. 

The  sute  of  the  controversy  between  us  he 
endeavoured,  with  all  his  art,  to  blind  and  con- 
found. SliUing/i^, 

Blind.  «, /. 

X.  Something  to  hinder  the  sight. 

Hardly  any  thing  In  our  conversation  is  pyre 
and  genuine;  civility  casts  a  blind  over  the  outy, 
under  some  customary  words.         LEstrau^ 
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ft.  Something  to  mislead  the  eye^  or  the 

understanding. 

These  discoursos  set  an  oppcsirlon  between  his 
commands  and  decrees ;  maxlng  the  one  a  blind ' 
for  the  execution  of  the  other.  Deq^y  cf  P'uiy, 
To  Bli'ndpold.  v.  a.  [from  blind znd 
fold,"]  To  hinder  from  seeing,  by  Wind- 
ing -the  eyes. 

When  the^  had  blindfoUU  him,  they  struck 
him  on  the  face.  Luke, 

Bli'ndfold.  adj.  [from  the  verb.]  Hav- 
ing the  eyes  covered. 

And  oft  hirotelf  he  chaoc'd  to  hurt  unwarcs, 
Whilst  reason,  blent  through  passion,  nought  de- 
scried. 
But,  as  a  blindfilJ  bull,  at  random  hxth 
And  where  be  hits,  nought  knows,  and  where  he 
hurts,  nought  cares.  Fairy  Q^een^ 

Who  bliMtftild  walks  upon  a  river's  brim. 
When  he  should  see,  has  he  deserv'd  to^wim? 
««.        .  I)rydiH. 

When  lots  are  shuffled  together,  or  a  man 
blindfold  casts  a  dye,  what  reason  can  he  have  to 
presume,  that  he  shall  draw  a  yfbiitt  stone  rather 
than  a  black  ?  Sotitb» 

The  women  will  look  into  the  state  of  the 
«»tion  with  their  own  eyes,  and  be  no  kmger  led 
Uittdfold  by  a  male  legislature.  AMsm. 

Bli'kdly.  odTf.  [from  biind."] 
X.  Without  sight. 

ft.  Implicitly  5  without  examination.   • 
The  old  king,  after  a  long  debate. 
By  his  imperious  mistress  fUfidly  led. 
Has  given  Gydaiia  to  Orbellan's  bed.    Dryden. 
How  ready  zeal  for  interest  and  party,  is  to 
charge  atheism  on  those,  who  will  not,  without 
examining,  submit,  and  blindly  swallow  their 
nonsense.  Locke, 

3.  Without  judgment  or  direction. 

How  seas,  and  earth,  and  air,  and  active 
flame, 
Fe^  through  the  miehty  void;  and,  in  their  fall. 
Were  blindly  gathered  m  this  goodly  ball.  Dryd, 
BLj'NDMAN'sBupp^a.  J.  Aplayinwhich 
some  one  is  to  have  his  eyes  coveredi 
and  hunt  out  the  rest  of  the  company. 

Disguis*d  in  all  the  mask  of  niffht. 
We  left  our  champion  on  his  flight ; 
At  bUmhmam*s  bufto  grope  hb  way, 
In  equal  fear  of  night  and  day.  ffudibrar. 

He  imagines  I  shut  my  eyes  again ;  but  surely 
he  fancies  1  play  at  blindman*s  ^w/with him;  for 
^he  thinks  1  never  have  my  eyes  open.   StilUnffi, 
Bli'ndness.  n,  j.  [from  btmd,^ 
1.  Want  of  sight. 

I  will  smite  every  house  of  die  people  with 
hlmdneu,       '  Zeebariab, 

ft.  Ignorance ;  intellectual  darkness. 
All  the  rest,  as  born  of  savage  brood, 
But  with  base  thoughts,  are  into  blindness  led. 
And  kept /rom  looking  on  the  lightsome  day. 
VT  ^%•     \  Spenser, 

Nor  can  we  call  it  choice,  when  what  we  cliuse, 
Folly  and  blindness  only  could  lefuse.  Dfnbam, 
Whensoever  we  would  proceed  beyond  these 
sinjple  ideas,  w*  fall  presently  into  darkness  and 
difficulties,  and  can  discover  nothing  farther  but 
our  own  blindness  and  ignorance.  Locbe, 

BLi'NDNETTLfe.  «.  j.  [jcrofutana'\     A 

plant. 
Bli'mdside.  ».j.  [from  *//«^ and  j/iif.] 
Weakness;  foible;  weak  part. 

He  is  too  great  a  lover  of  lumself;  this  is  one 
of  his  tlindsides;  the  best  of  men,  I  fear,  are  not 
without>them.  s^fi^^ 

Bli'ndworm.  n  j.  icacUias  from  bhnd 
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and  worm.]  A  small  viper,  Called  like- 
wise a  slow  worm  ;  believed  not  to  be 
venomous. 

You  spotted  snakes,  with  dcuble  tongue, 
Thoray  hedgehogs,  be  not  seen ; 
Newts  and  blindivormsf  do  no  wrong  ; 
Come  not  near  our  fairy  queen-       Sbahpeare^ 

The  greater  slow  wonn,rnlIed  also  the  blind-- 
tv^rm^  is  commorJ^.*  thought  to  be  blind,  because 
of  the  littleness  of  his  eyes.  Greta* 

To  BLINK,  v.  n.  \bl'mchen,  Danish.] 
I.  To  wink,  or  twinkle  with  the  eyes. 
So  politick,  as  if  one  eye 
Upon  the  other  were  a  spy ; 
^  That,  to  trepan  the  one  to  think 

The  other  blind,  both  strove  to  i/nii.  Hu^brmn 
a.  To  see  obscurely. 

What 's  here  ?  the  portrait  of  a  bUnkimv  ideot;^ 

SbiStpeare* 

Sweet  and  lovely  wall, 

Shew  me  thy  chink,  to  biini  through  with  mine 

eyne.   Sbakspeare*s  Midsummer  J^tglfs  Dream* 

His  figure  such  as  might  his  soul  proclaim  ; 
One  eye  was  blinking,  and  one  leg  was  Lsme.i'i^r* 
Bli'nkard.  «.  /.  [from  biinkJ\ 
z.  One  that  has  bad  eyes, 
ft.  Something  twinkling. 

In  some  parts  we  see  many  glorious  and  emi- 
nent stars,  mt>thersfew  of  any  remarkable  great- 
ness, and  in  some  none  but  blinkards,  and  ob- 
scure ones.  Makem/L 
BLISS,  n.  J.  [bhf  fe,  Sax.  from  bli^arian, 

to  rejoice.  J 
X.  The  highest  degree  of  happiness;  bless- 
edness ;  felicity :  generally  used  of  the 
happiness  of  blessed  eouls. 

A  mighty  Saviour  hath  witnessed  of  himself, 
I  am  the  way;  the  vtray  that  leadeth  us  from 
misery  into  bliss,  Htntker. 

Dim  sadness  did  not  sqpare 
That  time  celestial  visages ;  yet  mix'd 
With  pity,  violated  not  their  bliss,         MUlotK 

With  me 
All  my  redeemed  may  dwell,  in  joy  and  bliss, 

Mitvsu 
ft.  Felicity  in  general. 

Condition,  circumstance,  is  not  the  thing ; 
Bliss  is  the  same  in  subject  or  in  king.      F^pe 
Bli'ssful.  adj,    [from  bliu  and  /uU.\ 
FuHof  joy  ;  happy  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. 

Yet  svrimming  in  that  sea  of  bBss/ul  joy. 

He  nought  forgot.  ?a#ry  fiwr*. 

The  two  saddest  ingredients  in  heU,  arc  de- 

wnvatioa  of  the  blissfol  vision,  ^nd  confusion  of 

**"•      .      .  JfamM 

Reaping  immortal  fruits  of  joy  and  love, 

Unmterrupted  joy,  unrivalM  love. 

In  blissful  solitude.  ,   MUimt 

So  peaceful  shalt  thou  end  thy  blissful  days,  * 

And  steal  thyself  from  life  by  slow  decays.  Ftp^ 

Fira  in  the  fields  1  try  the  sylvan  strains, 
Nor  blush  to  sport  in  Windsor's  blissful  plains. 

BLi'ssruLLY.fl^t;.  [from^/wj/5r/.]  Hip. 

BLi;ssFULNEss.«./.[fTom^i¥^j/«/.]  Hap- 

pmess ;  fulness  of  joy. 
r<?  Bli'ssom.  v.  «.  To  caterwaul ;  to  be 

lustful.  n/-.* 

BLASTER.  «,  s.  Ib/mjter,  Dutch.] 
1.  A  pustule  formed  by  raising  the  cuticle 

from^thc  cutw,  and  fiUed  with  serous 

blood. 
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In  tUs  state  she  gaUojK,  night  by  night* 
O'er  ladyps  lips,  who  strait  on  kisses  dream, 
-^yhich  oft  the  aiigry  Mab  v.ith  blisters  jjla^nes 
.Because  their  breaths  with  sweetmeats  Uinted 
are.  Sbckspejre. 

I  found  a  great  blhtrr  drawn  bv  the  garlick, 
but  bad  it  cut,  which  run  a  good  deal  of  wa.ter, 
bttt  iilled  again  by  next  night.  7V«//>/r. 

a.  Any  swilling  made  by  the  separation  of 
a  film  or  skin  from  the  other  parts. 

Upon  the  )eaves  there  riseth-  a  tumour  like  a 
blitter.  B^icofi. 

^Q  Bli'ster.  v.  «.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
rise  in  bliuters. 

If  I  prove  honeymouth,  let  my  tongue  hlisitr. 
And  never  to  my  red^look'd  anger  be 
'The  trumpet  any  mure.  SiMhptare, 

Embrace  thy  knees  with  loathing  hands, 
.  Which  bUstcr  when  they  touch  thee.     Drydsn, 

2.  To  raise  blisters  by  some  hurt,  as  by  a 
btirn.  or  rubbing. 

I^ook,here  comesone,  a  gentlewoman  of  mine, 
m'ho,  failing  in  the  flaws  of  her  own  vouth, 
Hath  blhterd  her  report.  Shaksptare, 

a-  To  raise  blisters  with  a  medical  inten- 
tion. 

I  Uttifred  the  legs  and  tlughs ;  but  was  too 

late :  he  died  howling.  IVhfmaM. 

BLrlTHE.   adj.    (.bh^e,   Saxon.]    Gay; 

airv  ;  merry  5  joyous ;  sprightly ;  mirth- 

•   fnf. 

We  have  always  one  eye  fixed  upon  the  coun- 
.  tenrnce  of  our  enemies ;  and,  according  to  the 
blithe  or  heavy  aspect  thereof,  our  ether  eye 
sheweth  corne  othc  r  suitable  token  either  of  dis- 
like or  rpproba'ion.  Hooier, 

The.T  rijh  nt^t  so,  but  let  them  go, 
And  be  70.x  hljthe  and  bonny.  Shahpfare, 

f  cr  liiat  fair  female  troop  thou  saw'st,  that 
seoaft'd 
Oi  rrAUcs^fs,  so  hlitbey  so  smooth,  so  gay;- 
Y«*t  err.  ^3  of  all  good.  MlUom, 

To  ..  no*n  the  wil^-  adder,  blitbe  and-glad : 
Eiji: ' .  ii !  the  u  ay  i%  ready,  and  not  long.  Milt. 

Ar\^  thf:  milkntKid  &in^eth  btilbe^ 

And  the  mmvcr  whets  his  scythe,  Milion, 

Should  he  re*^urn,  that  troop  so  blitbe  and  bold, 

Precipitant  in  fear,  would  wing  their  fli-ht. /*c/^. 

Bli't  H  L  Y.  ad'v*  [from  bittfx.l  In  a  blithe 

manner. 
Bli'thness.  }  «.  j.  [from  biitbe.'] 

Bi'J^THsoMENESs.  \     The  quality  of  be- 
ing blithe. 
BLi'TksoME.  adj.  [from  blitbe.']   Gay; 
cheerful. 

Frosty  blasts  defoce 

'  The  blUbfstme  year :  trees  of  their  shrivcll'dfruits 

Are  widow'd.  Pbil'ipj, 

7«  Bloat,  v.  «.  [probably  from  blo^.'i 

'    To  swell,  or  make  turgid  with  wind :  it 

has  w/,  an  intciisive  particle. 

His  rudp  essays 
£ncourage  him,  and  bloat  him  up  with  praise. 
That  h£  may  get  more  bulk  before  he  dies.  DryJ. 
The  strutting  petticoat  smooths  all  distinctions, 
levels  the  mother  with  the  daughter.  I  cannot 
but  be  ^oubled  to  see  so  many  well  shaped  in- 
nocent vbretns,  bUated  up,  and  waddling  up  and 
down  like  beg-bellied  women.  ^  Addimn, 
To  Bloat,  v.  n.  To  grow  turgid. 

If  a  person  of  a  firm  constitution  begins  to  bl^at^ 
Ifom  beiag  warm  grows  cold,  his  fibres  grow 
^rf\t  ^  Arbutbwt, 

Bloat,  adj.  Swelled  with  inteinperatice  j 
..  luigid^ 
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The  bhut  king.  Sbahpetr/s  Hatolefm 

B  L  o'  A  T  E  D  N  K  b  s .  ;;.  j.  [from  bloat."]  Tur- 
gidness  ;  swelling ;  tumour. 

JLissitude,  laziness,  bloatednets, andscorbutical 
spots,  are  symptoms  of  weak  tibr;;s.    ArbuihaaU 
B I. o'b  B £ K .  n,  J.  [from  blob.]  A  word  used 
in  some  counties  for  a  bubble. 

Th ere  swimmeth  also  in  the  sea  a  round  stimf 

substance,  called  a  bUbbcr^  reputed  noisome  to 

the  tish.        «  Cjrgt9k 

B  L  o'  B  B  F.  R  L I  P. «.  J  [from  bldb,  or  blobber^ 

and  //A.]     A  thick  lip. 

The')  make  a  wit  of  their  insipid  frier4. 
His  bldierlips  and  beetlebrows  commend.  DrjL 
Blo^blipfeu.     -   )  tf<{/'.  Having  swelled 
Blo'bbkrlipfed.^  or  thick  lips. 

A  blobbfrllpp^d  shcii  secmeth  to  be  a  kind  of 

musfeL  Gre%at»^ 

His  person  deformed  to  the  highest  degree; 

flat-nosed,  and  bhbbertipprd,  h' Ettrangtm 

BLOCK.  «.  J.  \block\  Dutch  ;  bCoc^  Fr.] 
I.  A  heavy  piece  of  timber,  rather  thick 

than  long, 
a.  A  mass  of  matter. 

H(jmer's  apotheosis  consists  of  a  groupe  cf 
figures,  cut  in  t^ie  same  bUJt  of  marble,  and 
rising  one  above  another.  Adduom^ 

3.  A  massy  body. 

SmuU  causes  are  sufficient  to  make  a  man  ub« 
easy,  when  great  ones  arc -not  in  the  way:  ia€ 
want  dizbUck,  he  will  stumble  at  a  %\xv9iISzviJU 

4.  A  rude  piece  of  matter :  in  contempt. 

When,  by  the  help  of  wedges  and  be^'tles,  aa 
in^age  is  cleft  out  of  the  trunk  of  some  tree,  yet, 
after  the  skill  of  artiticers  to  set  forth  such  « 
di'.ine  hlacky  it  cannot  one  mQment  secure  itself 
from  being  eaten  by  worms.  StilU.i^^gtm 

5.  Tht-  piece  of  wood  on  which  hats  are 
formed.  Some  old  writers  use  block  for 
the  hat  itself. 

He  .wears  his  faith  but  as  the  fashion  of  his 
hat ;  it  ever  chaiiges  with  the  next  block.  Sbah-. 

6.  The  wood  on  which  criminals  arc  bc^ 
headed. 

Some  guard  these  traitors  to  the  block  of  death, 
IVeason's  true  bed>  and  yiclder-up  of  breath. 

Sbakspeare» 

At  the  instant  of  his  death,  having  a  long 

beard,  after  his  head  was  upon  the  bUek,  he 

gently  drew  his  beard  aside,  and  &uda  this  hath. 

not  emended  the  king.  Bdco*^ 

I  '11  drag  him  thence. 
Even  from  the  holy  altar  to  the  block..  Drydcm* 

7.  An  obstruction  ;  a  stop. 

Can  he  ever  dream,  that  the  suffering  for 
righteousness  sake  is  our  felicity,  when  he  sees 
us  run  so  froi(i  it,  that  no  crime  is  bleck  enough 
in  our  way  to  stop  our  flight  ?      D<cjy  ofJPitty^ 

8.  A  sea  term  for  a  pully. 

9.  A  blockhead ;  a  fellow  remarkable  for 
stupidity. 

The  country  is  a  desert,  where  the  good 
Gain'd  inhabits  not ;  bom's  noi  undcr&tood ; 
There  men  became  beasts,  and  prone  to  gU  evils; 
In  cities,  blocks,  Dane.. 

What  tongueless  blocks  were  (hey,  >rould  they 
not  speak  ?  SLiks^ear/s  Ricbard  iii. 

To  Block,  -v.  a.  Ibhqiun,  ».] 
I.  To  shut  up ;  to  enclose,  so  as  to  hinder 
egress  ;  to  obstruct. 

The  states  about  them  should  neither  by  en- 
crcnss  of  dominion,  nor  by  bloiking  of  trade,  havo 
it  in  their  power  to  hurt  or  annov.      Clarendon, 

They  block  the  casde  kept  by  Bertram ; 
But  now  they  cry,  Down  with  the  palace,  fir«it. 

Drydeti, 
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3.  It  has  often  «^9,to  note  cl^usurf. 

Recommend  it  to  the  governor  of  Abingdon, 

to  send  some  troops  to  bUcA  it «/,  from  infesting 

the  great  road.  Clarendon, 

The  abbot  raises  an  urmv,  and  hlech  up  the 

town  on  the  side  that  faces  his  dominions. 

Additwi. 

Block-house.  If.  J.    [from   6Iock  and 

ifotue,]    A  fortress  built  to  obstruct  or 

block  up  a  pass,  commonly  to  defend  a 

harbour. 

His  entrance  is  guarded  with  hlocL-4tmnes,  and 

that  on  the  town's  side  fortified  uith  ordnance. 

'  Carrtv» 

Rochester  water  reacheth  far  within  the  land, 

.    and  is  under  the  protection  of  some  bUeh^niueu 

Raleigh* 

Block-tini  If.  j.  [from  block  and  /m.] 

Tin  which  is  pure  or  unmixed,  and  yet 

unwrought.  Bo^U. 

BtocKA'DE.  If.  i.  [from  bhck.l  A  siege 

carried  on  by  shutting  up  the  place. 

The  enemy  was  necessitated  wholl)'  to  aban- 
don the  hlotkade  of  Olivenza.  Tatler, 

Round  th^  goddess  roll 
Broad  hats  and  hoods,  and  caps,  a  sable  shoal ; 
Thick,  and  more  thick,  the  black  bleciatU  ex- 
tends. Pope, 
roBLocKA^DE.  1/.  fl.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  shut  up  by  obstruction. 

Huge  bales  of  British  cloth  blockade  the  door, 

A  hundred  oxen  at  your  levee  roar.  Pope, 

Blo'c  K  H  E  A  D.  « .  /.  [from  block  and  head.] 

A  stupid  fellow  5  a  dolt ;  a  man  without 

parts. 

Your  wit  will  not  so  soon  out  as  another 
man's  will;  it  is  strongly  wedged  up  in  a  bUek* 
bead.  Sbakspeare. 

We  idly  sit  like  stupid  blecibeadt. 
Our  hands  committed  to  our  pockets.  Hudibras, 

A  blockhead  rubs  his  thoughtless  skuU, 
And  thanks  his  stars  he  was  not  born  a  foot 

Pope. 
Blo'ckheaded.  adj,  [from  bUckhead.^ 
Stupid  ;  dull. 

Says  a  bloekbeaded  boy,  these  are  villainous 
creatures.  VEitrange. 

Blo'ckish.  adj,  \fcom  block.']  Stupid; 
dull. 

Make  a  lott'ry. 
And,  by  decree,  let  blockhh  Ajax  draw 
The  sort  to  fight  with  Hcrtor.         Shahpeare, 
Blo'ckishly.  adv.  [hom  block'ub.']  In 

a  stupid  manner. 
Blo'ckishness.  If.  J.  [from'  blocktjb,'] 

Stupidity;  dullness. 
Blo'm/ry.  If.  J.  The  first  forge  in  the 
iron  mills,   through  which  the  metal 
passes,  after  it  has  been  first  melted  from 
the  njine.  DUt. 

Blo'n^et.  n,  s.  I  suppose  for  blanket* 
Our  blpnket  livery's  been  all  too  sad 
For  thilke  same  reaton,  when  all  is  yclad 
With  pleas^ncc.  Spen/er. 

BLOOD,  n.  J.  [blob,  Saxon.] 
I.  The  red  liquor  that  circulates  in  the 
bodies  of  animals. 

But  flesh  with  the  life  thereof,  which  is  the 
blood  thereof,  shall  you  not  eat.  Genes'u, 

t.  Child  ;  progeny. 

We  *11  no  more  meet,  no  fhore see  one  another: 
Butyct  thoujut  my  flesh,  my  bloody  my  daughter. 

Sbaitpekre. 
3.  Family ;  kindred. 
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As  many  and  as  wellborn  ^An)^  as  those. 
Stand  in  his  face,  to  contradict  his  claim,  Sbmks, 

O !  what  an  happiness  is  it  to  find 
A  friend  of  our  ovnbleod,  a  brother  khid.  JVailer, 

According  to  the  common  law  of  England,  in 
administrations,  the  whole  ^iW  is  preferred  to 
the  half  «W.  *^       jyiiji, 

4.  Descent ;  Imeagc. 
Epithets  of  flattery,  deserved  by  few  «f  them; 

and  not  running  in  a  blood,  like  the  perpetual 
gentleness  of  the  Ormond  family.  Drydem. 

5.  Blood  royal ;  royal  lineage. 
They  will  almost  ' 

Give  us  a  prince  o*  th'  )^/mm/,  a  sod  of  Priam, 
In  change  of  him.  Sbahpearu 

6.  Birth  ;  high  extraction. 
I  am  a  gentleman  of  A/ipM/and  breeding.5^«l/. 

7.  Murder ;  violent  death. 
It  will  have  blood  \  they  say,  blood  will  have 
^^  *'«»«'•  Sbakspeare. 
The  voice  of  diy  brother's  blood  <^\t\h  unto 

me  from  the  ground.  Genem. 

8.  Life. 
When  wicked  men  have  slain  a  righteous  per- 
son in  his  own  house,  upon  his  bed,  shall  ]  not 
therefore  now  require  his  ^iWat  your  hand  ? 

2  SamueL 

9.  For  blood.   Though  his  blood  or  life 
was  at  stake :  a  low  phrase. 

A  crow  lay  battering  upon  a  muscle,  and 
could  not,yor  bu  blood,  break  the  shell  to  ccme 
at  the  fish.  1/ Estrange, 

10.  The  carnal  part  of  man. 
Flesh  and  bloodh^sh  not  revealed  it  unto  thee« 

but  my  father  which  b  in  heaven.      Matthew. 

''•1t$.?P^*'^^"^*"^»  s^^^c  of  the  passions. 
Will  you,  great  sir,  that  glory  blot 
In  cold  i^«/,  which  you  gain'd  in  hot?  Hmdibraj, 

12.  Hot  spark  ;  man  of  fire. 
The  news  put  divers  young  bloods  into  such  a 

fury,  as  the  ambassadors  were  not,  without  pcriL 
to  be  outraged.  Batoit, 

13.  The  juice  of  any  thing. 
He  washed  his  garments  in  wine,  and  his 

dodies  in  the  WWof  grapes.  Gauiu, 

To  Blood,  V,  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I,  To  stain  with  blood. 

Then  all  approach  the  slain  with  vast  surprise. 
And,  scarce  secure,  reach  out  their  spears  afar. 
And  ^/*«r/ their  pomts,  to  prove  their  partnership 
mwar.  Dryden^e  FahleL 

He  was  blooded  up  to  his  elbows  by  a  couplo 
of  Moors,  whom  he  butdhcred  with  his  own  im- 
perial hands.  Adduom. 
a.To  enter;  to  enure  to  blood,  as  a  hound. 
Fairer  than  faurest,  let  none  ever  *iy. 
That  ye  were  blooded  in  a  yielded  prey.  Spemser, 
3.  To  bloody  is  sometimes  to  let  blood  me- 
dically. 
4*  To  heat ;  to  exasperate. 

When  the  faculties  intellectual  are  in  vigour, 
not  drenched,  or,  as  it  were,  blooded\n  Ac  af- 
fertioitt.  Bacon' i  Apopbthermt, 

By  this  means,  matters  grew  more  cxa&peraie  ; 
the  auxiliary  forces  of  French  and  EngUA  were 
much  blooded  one  agabist  another.  Baeoa 

Blood-boltered.o^-.  [firom  3/(w<^ and 
bolter. 1     Blood  sprinkled. 
The  blood-bolter  dBaxix^^o  smilea  upon  me. 

Ma€bet&„ 
Blood-hot.  adj,  [from  blood  and  A0/.3 
Hot  in  the  same  degree  with  blood. 

A  ^ood  piece  of  bread  first  to  be  eaten,  will 

gam  tune  to  warm  die  heex  blood-4>oi,  which  then 

.  he  may  drink  safely.  Zocin 

To  Blooo-let.  v.  ji.  [from  blood  and 
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Jet."]  To  bleed;  to  open  a  vein  medici- 
nally. 

The  chyle  is  not  perfectly  assimUated  into 
blood,  by  its  circulation  through  the  lungs,  as 
is  known  by  experiments  in  blood-detting. 

Arbuthnot  ou  Aliments, 

Blood-letter.  ».  J.  \irom  blood-la."]  A 
phlebotoroist ;  one  that  takes  away  blood 
medically. 

I'his  mischief,  in  aneurisms,  proceedeth  from 
the  ignorance  of  .the  bJoeJ-Utier^  who,  not  con- 
sidenng  the  errour  committed  in  letting  blood, 
bindi  up  the  arm  carelessly.  fVueman, 

Bi-ooo-iSTONE.  n.  J.  IJb^matitej ;  from 
S/ood  and  Jtone."]    A  stone. 

There  is  a  stone,  which  they  call  the  bloods 

stome^  which,  worn,  b  thought  to  be  good  for 

them  that  Meed  at  the  nose  ;  which,  no  doubt, 

ij  by  astriction,  and  cooling  of  the  spirits.  Bacon, 

Xhe  blood-ttont  is  green,  spotted  with  a  bright 

blood  red.  IVeodward  oit  Fcstih, 

Bi'OOD-THiRSTY.  adj,  [from  blood  and 

ib'ir4t-]    Desirous  to  shed  blood* 

And  high  advancing  his  blocd'tbirsty  blade, 
Struck  one  of  those  deformed  heads.  Fairy  Q, 
The' image  of  God  the  blood^biniy  have  not; 
for  God  is  charity  and  mercy  itself.  Raleigh, 
Bi-ooD>v£ss£L.  ti,  J.  [from  blood  and 
wejsei.']  A  vessel  appropriated  by  na- 
ture to  the  conveyance  of  the  blood. 

The  skins  of  the  forehead  were  extremely 

tough  and  thick,  and  had  not  in  them  any  blooa^ 

vessel,  that  we  were  able  to  discover.     Addison, 

B L o'^o DFLOWLR.  if.j.  [becmantbujf  Lat . ] 

A  plant. 

BLOOOGUi'LTlNESS.n./.  [fvom  blood ZXi6i 

g$iiltj^'\    Murder^  the  crime  of  shed- 
ding blood. 

And  were  there  rightful  cause  of  diflferenctf, 
Yet  were  *t  not  better,  fair  it  to  accord, 
Than  with  blocdgnil'tiness  to  heap  oftence. 
And  mortal  vengeance  join  to  crime  abhorrM? 
Fairy  Queen, 

Blo'odhound.  n.  J.    [from  blood  and 
bound,]    Abound  that  follows  by  the 
tcent,  and  seizes  with  great  fierceness. 
Hear  this,  hear  this,  thou  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple; 
Thoa  xealous,  publick  bloodboundyheat  and  melt. 

Dryden, 
"Where  are  those  rav'ning  bloodhounds,  that 
pursue 
In  a  full  cry,  gaping  to  swallow  me  ?    Southern. 
A  bloodhound  will  follow  the  tract  of  the  per- 
son he  pnrsuci,  and  all  hounds  the  particular 
game  they  have  in  chace.  Arhuthnot, 

And  though  the  villain  'scape  a  while,  he  feels 
Slow  vengeance,  like  a  bloodtoufid,  at  his  heels. 

S-utfi, 
BlCodily.  adv,  [from  bloody.]     With 
disposition  to  shed  blood ;  cruelly. 

I  told  the  pursuivant. 
As  too  triumphing,  how  mine  enemies 
To-day  at  Pomfret  bloodily  vrere  butchcr'd.  Shais, 

This  day  the  poet,  bloodily  inclin'd. 
Has  made  roe  die,  full  9ore  against  my  mind. 

Dryden, 

Blo'odiness.  «.  J.  [from  bloody.]    The 
state  of  being  bloody. 

It  will  manifest  itself  by  its'  bloodiness ;  yat 
sometimes  the  scull  is  so  thin  as  not  to  admit  of 
any.  Sbarfi's  Surgery, 

Bho'ODLZSS^ adJ,  [from  blood,] 
I.  Without  blood  ;  dead. 

He  cheerM  my  sorrows,  and,  for  sums  of  gold, 
Tht  bko^i^  Gtf cast  of«iy  Htct^r  sold.  Drydm^ 
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a.  Without  slaughter. 

War  brings  rum,  where  it  should  amend ; 
But  beauty,  with  a  bloodless  conquest,  finds 
A  welcome  sov'rcignty  in  rudest  minds.    fP'aller, 
Blo'o  D  s  «  E  D .  w.  J.  [from  blood  and  jbed*li 
I,  The  crime  of  blood,  or  murder. 
Full  many  mischiefs  follow  cruel  wrath; 
Abhorred  bloodshed,  and  tumultuous  strife, 
Unmnnly murder,  and  unthrifty  scath.   Fairy  Q* 
.  All  murders  past  do  stand  excused  in  this  ; 
And  this  so  sole,  and  so  unmatchable. 
Shall  prove  a  deadly  bloodshed  but  a  jest, 
Exampled  by  this  heinous  spectacle.  Sbabspeare. 
A  man,  under  the  transports  of  a  vehement 
rage,  passes  a  diiTercnt  judgment  upon  murder 
and  bloodshed,  from  what  he  does  when  his  re- 
vengers over.  South, 
a.  Slaughter ;  waste  of  life. 
So  by  him  Cxsar  got  the  victory, 
Throughgreat  bloodshed,  and  many  a  sad  assay. 
Fairy  Q^eesu 
Of  wars  and  bloodshed,  and  of  dire  evenu, 
I  could  with  greater  certainty  foretel.    Dryden, 
Blo^odshedoer.r.j.  [from  bloodjbed.'i 
Murderer. 

He  that  taketh  away  hb  neighbour's  livingy 
slayeth  him;  and  he  that  defraudeth  the  la- 
bourer of  his  hire,  is  a  bloodshedder,  Ecclut, 
Blo'odshot.         \  adj.  \^Tom  blood  xadi 
Bloodsho'tten.)    shot.]    Filled^  with 
blood  bursting  from  its  proper  vessels. 
And  that  the  winds  their  bellowing  throats   . 
would  try. 
When  redd'ning  clouds  reflect  his  bloodshot  eye. 

Gatth, 

Blo'odsucker.  n>  j.   [from  blood  and 

suck.] 
z.  A  leech ;  a  fly ;  any  thing  that  sucks 

blood. 
%.  A  cruel  man  ;  a  murderer 

God  keep  the  prince  from  all  the  pack  of  you  ; 
A  knot  you  are  of  damned  bloodsuckers.  Shahp, 
The^nob'dity  cried  out  upon  him,  that  he  was 
a  bloodsucker,  a  murderer,  and  a  parricide. 

Jiaytoara, 

Blo'odwit.  n,  s.   A  fine  anciently  paid 

as  a  compensation  for  blood. 
Blo'odwort.  «.  i.  A  plant. 
Blo'ody.  adj.  [from  3/po</.] 
I.  Stained  with  blood. 
%,  Cruel ;  murderous :  applied  either  to 
men  or  facts. 

By  continual  martial  eterdses,  without  blood, 
she  made  them  perfect  in  that  bloody  art.  Sidney, 
False  of  heart,  light  of  ear,  bloody  of  hand. 

Shaksteare  s  King  Ledr, 
I  grant  him  bloody. 
Luxurious,  avaricious,  false,  deceitful.  Sbaisp, 

Thou  bloodier  villain 
Than  terms  can  give  thee  out.  Shalsfieare, 

Alas !  why  gnaw  you  so  your  nether  lip  ? 
Some  bfooJy  pasiloa  shakes  your  very  frame ; 
These  are  por:ents :  but  yet  I  hope,  I  hope. 
They  do  not  point  on  me.    Siaks^nre*s  Othello. 

The  bloody  fact 
Will  be  avcng*d ;  and  th'  other's  faith  approv*d 
Lose  no  reward;  though  here  thou  see  Kim  die, 
Rolling  in  dust  and  gore.  Milton  s  Paradise  Lost, 
The  bloodiest  vengeance  which  she  could  pur- 
sue. 
Would  be  a  trifle  to  my  loss  of  you.       Dryden, 

Proud  Nimrod  first  the  bloody  chace  began, 
A  mighty  hunter,  and  his  prey  was  man.  Pipf,. 
Bloody-flux.  n.  j.    ThetJysentery ;  a 
disease  in  which  the  excrements  ai< 
.  mixed  with  blood. 
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CoU,  by  retarding  the  motion  of  the  "blood. 

tnd  suppressing  {lerspirstion,  produces  giddinoss, 

,  lleepiness,  paios  in  tn«  bowels,  looseness,  bhcdy 

faxes,  Arbutbnot  on  Air, 

Bto'oDT-MfNDED.  adj,  [from  AA?o</f  and 
minJ.]  Cruel ;  inclined  to  bloodshed. 
I  tbinkyou  '11  make  me  mad:  truth  has  been 
•t  my  tongue's  end  this  half  hour,  and  I  hav» 
not  the  power  to  bring  it  out,  for  fear  of  this 
^/oM^HMWrt/ colonel.  Dtydenx  Spanitb  Ftjar, 
BLOOM,    n.    J.    S^bluniy   Germ,    bloem^ 

Dutch.] 
1.  A  blo88om  ;  tjic  flower  which  precedes 
the  fhiit.^  ^ 

How  nature  paints  her  colours ;  how  the  bee 
Siu  on  her  bUom^  extracting  liquid  sweet. 

Paradise  L^sU 
A  medl.ir  tree  was  planted  by ; 
.    The  spreading  branches  made  a  goodly  show. 
And  full  of  opening  bltamt  was  evVy  bough. 

DrytUn. 
Haste  to  yonder  woodbine  bow'rs ; 
'The  turf  with  rural  dainties  shall  be  crown'd, 
While  opening  bloams  diffuse  their  sweets  around. 

Pope, 

%,  The  state  of  immaturity  ;  the  state  of 

any  thing  improving,  and  ripening  to 

higher  perfection. 

Were  I  no  oueen,  did  you  mr  beauty  weigh, 

My  youth  in  Uoomy  your  age  in  its  decay.  Drjd, 

3.  The  blue  colour  upon  plums  and  grapes 

newly  gathered. 
4.tln  the  iron  works.]     A  piece  of  iron 

wrought  into  a  mass,  two  feet  square. 
To  Bloom,  w.  n,  [from  the  noun.] 
l»  To  bring  or  yield  blossoms. 

The  rod  of  Aaron  for  the  house  of  Levi 
was  budded,  and  brought  forth  buds,  and 
Uumed  blossoms,  and  yielded  almonds. 

Numbers. 

It  is  a  cbmmon  enpericnce,  that  if  you  do  not 

putt  oiT  some  blossoms  the  first  time  a  tree 

pUometb,  it  will  blossom  itself  to  death.    Btuon. 

%.  To  produce,  as  blossoms. 

Rites  and  customs,  now  superstitious,  when 
the  strength  of  virtuous,  devout,  or  charitable 
tffection  bloomed  them,  no  man  could  justly 
have  condemned  as  eviU  Hooker. 

3.  To  be  in  a  state  of  youth  and  improve- 
ment. 

Beauty,  frail  flow'r,  that  evVy  season  fears, 
Blooms  in  thy  colours  for  a  thousand  years.  Pope, 

O  gready  Dles$*d  with  ty^ry  blooming  grace! 
tlTith  e<iual  steps  th^  J)aths  of  glory  uacc.  P6j>e, 
Blo'omy.    adj.  [from  bloom,']     Full  of 
blooms;  flowery. 

d  nifshtmgale !  that  on  yon  bkomv  s^ray 
Warblest  at  cve»  when  all  the  woods  are  still. 

Milton. 
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not  much  regarded  in  themselves,  butai 
a  token  of  some  following  production. 

Cold  tf«ws  for  mc : 
TTius  ate  mv  blossoms  blastird  in  the  bud, 
And  caterpillars  eat  my  leaves  away.     Shaisp, 

Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  IJte  now,  ^^■ 

UAdcr  theblossom  thathangs  on  the  bough.  Shah, 

1  he  puUmg  off  miny  of  the  bloisomt  of  a  fruit 
trte,doihmakc  thefruil  fairer.  Bruoifs  Nat.  Hut, 

I  o  his  green  years  your  censure  you  wouldsuii, 
Wot  blast  the  blossom^  but  expect  the  fruit.  Dni. 
To  Blo'ssom.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
•  put  forth  blossoms. 

This  is  the  state  of  man :  to-day  be  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope ;  to-morrow  bbunms. 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him, 

...        ,    ,     ^  Sbaispeare's  Henry  viu. 

Althduch  the  fig-treeshallnot  A/i^«w,iither 
,  jhall  fruit  be  m  die  vines,  yet  will  1  rejoice  in  the 
^1'  ^     .  Habiakiiik 

Ihe  want  of  ram,  at  blossoming  time,  oftcu 
occasions  the  droppmg  off  of  the  blossoms  far 
want  of  sap.  Mortmrr. 

To  BLOT.  V.  a.  [from  blottirf  Fr.  to  hide] 
I.  To  obliterate  ;  to  make  writing  invisi- 
ble by  coverine  it  with  ink. 


You  that  are  king 
i8*d  him,  by  new  act  o: 


Dmartlog  Ipring  could  only  stay  to  shed 
Her  bhuHy  besvties  on  the  genial  bed. 
But  left  the  manly  summer  m  her  stead.  Dryd. 

Hear  bow  the  birds,  on  ev'ry  bloomy  spray, 
With  joyous  muscbwakethe  dawning  day.  Pope, 
^LOft  fc«  ff.  .^.  [from  blo^.l    Act  of  blow- 
ing; Uast:  an  expressive  word,  but 
not  used. 

Out  rusht,  with  an  unmeasured  roar. 
Those  two  winds,  tumbling  clouds  in  heaps; 
ushers  to  either's  blore.  Chapman  s  Iliad, 
BLO'SSOM.  n.  u  [blof  me.  Sax.]  The 
Sower  that  grows  on  any  plant,  previ- 
gus  to  the  seed  or  fruit.  We  generally 
call  those  flowers  blouomiiyMf^  sj:e 


Have  caus'd  him,  by  new  act  of  parlbment, 
1  o  blot  out  me,  and  out  his  own  son  in.  ^bahp. 

Ev'n  copious  Dryden  wanted,  or  forgot, 
1.  hfc  last  and  greatest  art,  the  art  to  tUt.   Pcf*t, 

A  man  of  the  most  understanding  will  find  it 

impossible  to  make  the  best  use  of  it,  while  he 

writes  in  constraint,  perpetually  softening,  cor- 

reamg,  or  blotting  out  expressions.  S'mfi, 

ft.  To  efface ;  to  erase. 

0  Benram,  oh  no  more  my  ity^^  but  brother! 
One  act  like  this  blots  6ut  a  thousand  crimes. 

.T«L  •      .    .  XhyJen, 

1  hese  simple  ideas,  offered  to  the  mind,  the 
understanding  can  no  more  refuse,  nor  alter,  nor 
bM  out,  than  a  mirrour  can  refuse,  alter,  or 
obUterate,the  images  which  the  objects  produce. 

Loeie. 
3-  To  make  black  spots  on  a  paper;  to  blur- 
Heads  overfall  of  matter,  be  like  pens  overfull 
of  ink,  which  will  sooner  bUt  than  make  anv 
fair  letter.  ^,^,^. 

O  sweet  Portia ! 
Here  afe  a  few  of  the  unpleasant'st  words 
That  ever  blotted  paper,    ^bahp,  Merc,  ^'  Fn, 

4.  To  disgrace  ;  to  disfi(»iire. 
Unknit  that  threatening  unkind  brow; 

It  bl^s  thy  beauty,  as  frost  bites  the  meads, 
Confounds  thvfamc..y/6tf>/.  TsuningoftbeSbrrt^ 

My  gudt  thy  growing  virtues  did  defame ; 
My  bUckuess  bUtted  thy  unblemish'd  name. 

2)ryden*s  ^Sneid^ 

For  mercy's  sake  restrain  thy  hand, 
.B^/notthymnocencewidigui^tleKUood.  Atrt. 

5.  To  darken. 

He  sung  how  cardi  bUts  the  moon*!  gilded 
wane. 
Whilst  foolish  men  beat  sounding  bras  in  vain. 
«.  --  Cotulej, 

Blot.  ».  /.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  An  obliteration  of  something  written. 
Let  flames  on  your  unlucky  papers  prey; 
Your  wars,  your  loves,  your 'praises  be  forgot, 
And  make  of  all  an  universal  bUt.  /Wm. 

a.  A  blur ;  a  spot  upon  paper. 
>  A  spot  in  reputation ;  a  stain ;  a  dis- 
grace f  a  reproach. 

Make  known. 


It  is  no  vicious  blot,  murder,  or  Jbuloess. 
That  hath,  deprived  me. ,      SbaJk,^  Xa^ 


Xu^i^. 
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A  Ee  b  a  foul  Blvt  in  a  man ;  yet  it  is  coii«  - 
^nuallf  in  the  mouth  of  *.  ae  ur.tanght.    Eedus, 

A  disappointed  hope,  a  ^/o^  of  honour,  a  strain 
of  conscience,  an  unfortunate  love,  will  serve  the 
turn.  Temple. 

4»  [At    backgammon.]    When  a  bingic 

man  lies  open  to  be  taken  up ;  whence> 

to  hit  2L  blot.  , 

He  is  too  great  a  master  of  his  art,  to  make 

a  bht  which  may  so  easily  be  hit.  Dryden, 

Bj.otch.».  j.  [from  bloi^l    A  spot  or 

pustule  upon  the  skin. 
Spots  and  hlctcbfs^  of  several  colours  and 

-figures,   straggling  over  the  body;  some  are 

red,  others  yellow,  or  black.  Harvey, 

To  Blote.  'V.  a.  To  smoke,  or  dry  by 

the  smoke ;  as  bloted  herrings^  or  red 

htrrings. 
BLOW.  ».  /.  [Wc^w,  Dutch.] 
I.  The  act  of  striking, 
a.  A  stroke. 

A  most  poor  man,  made  tame  to  fortune's 

blOTUS, 

'\^Tio,  by  the  art  of  known  and  fecline  sorrows. 
Am  pregnant  to  good  pity.  Soahpeare» 

A  woman's  tongue, 
That  gives  not  half  so  great  a  biozo  to  th*  ear, 
As  will  a  chestnut.  i'bahpeare. 

Words  of  great  contempt  commonly  finding  a 
return  of  equal  scorrif  blnvt  were  fastened  upon 
the  most  pragmatical  of  the  crew.       Clarendon, 
^  The  fatal  stroke  ;  the  stroke  of  death. 
Assuage  your  thirst  of  blocxi,  and  strike  the 
blntfm  Vryden, 

4.  An  act  of  hostility  :  blozvs  are  used  for 
combat  or  war. 

Be  most  abated  captives  to  somie  nation 
TTiat  won  you  without  bltnvs.  Sbaispeare* 

Unarmed  If  1  should  go, 
What  hope  of  mercy  from  this  dreadful  foe, 
But  womin-like  to  fall,  and  fall  without  a  bl*v:  T, 

Pope. 

5.  A  sudden  calamity;  an  nnexpected  evil. 

People  is  broken  with  a  grievous  blew.  y»rem. 
To  aU  hut  thee  in  fits  he  seem'd  to  go. 
And  *twaa  my  ministry  to  deal  the  blow,  ParneL 

6.  A  single  action  ;  a  sudden  event. 

Every  year  they  gain  a  victory,  and  a  town ; 
but  if  they  are  once  defeated,  tney  lose  a  pro- 
vince at  a  blvw,  Dryden. 

7.  The  act  of  a  fly,  by  which  she  lodges 
eggs  in  flesh. 

I  much  fear,  lest  with  the  blow*  of  flies 
Hisbrass-infliaedwoundsare  fiU'd.  Cbapm,  Iliad. 
To  Blow;  v.  n.  pret.  bUvj;  part.  pass. 

blown.    [b]a]>an,  Sax.] 
I.  To  rtalte  a  current  of  air. 

At  hb  sight  the  mountains  are  shaken,  and  at 
his  will  the  south  wind  6lo^'eib.  ,  Ecclui, 

Fruits,  for  long  keeping,  gather  before  they 
are  lull  ripe,  ana  in  a  dry  £iy,  towards  noon, 
and  when  the  wind  blowttb  not  south;  and  when 
the  moon  is  in  decrease.        Baeom'4  Nat,  Hut* 

By  tlie  fra^nt  winds  that^/tftv 
O'er  xh*  BysAn  flow'rt.  Pofe's  St.  CeaHa, 

^•This  word  is  used  sometimes  imper- 
■onally  with  it. 

TtblAv  a  terrible  t^pest  at  sH.  once,  and. 

there  wasont  seaqian  |Mraying.         VEMtrange. 

If  it  blow*  a  happy  gale,  we  must  set  up  all 

ow  saHss  diDughft  stfOMtimcfehappcm  that  oar 

natural  heat  is  more  -ptfwerfnl  than  our  care  Mid 

correctMMb  JDryden, 

3*  To  p^t ;  to  Attlf;  to  be  bneathless. 

•    Hcb  'i  Mrs.  nge  aft  ib«  dMC|  fwcacing  ittd 

bloving,  and  looking  wildly.  Sbak^poarg. 
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Each  aklng  nerve  refute  the  lance  to  thro«r, 
And  each  spent  courser  at  the  chariot  ^^w.  Pife^ 

4.  To  breathe. 

Says  the  satvr,  if  you  have  gotten  a  trick  of 
bUtving  hot  and  cold  out  of  the  same  mouth, 
I  *ve  e  en  done  with  ye.  L'EstrMnge. 

5.  To  sound  with  being  blown. 

Nor  with  less  dread  the  loud 
Ethereal  trumpet  from  on  high  *gan  blow. 

Paradite  Losth 
There  let  the  orating  organ  blow. 
To  the  fullv6ic!a  quire  below.  Milton. 

6.  To  sound,  or  play  musically  by  wind.  • 

The  priests  $hall  W«f  with  thetrumpst.  Jesbua. 

Wh^n  ye  blo^v  an  abrm ^  then  the  camps  that 

lie  on  the  east  parts  shall  go  forward.    Number*. 

7.  To  bloto)  over.    To  pass  away  without 
effect. 

Storms,  thoueh  they  blow  over  divers  times, 
yet  may  fell  at  ust.  Bacon**  Essay*. 

When  the  storm  is  blown  overj 
How  blest  is  the  swain 

Who  begins  to  discover 

An  end  of  his  pain.  GraitvUW, 

But  those  clouds bcmg  now  luppily  bloxvm  ever, 

and  our  sun  clearly  diining  out  again,  I  hjtve 

recovered  the  relapse.  -  Denbam. 

8.  To  blo<w  up.    To  fly  into  the  air  by  the 
force  of  gunpowder.    . 

On  the  next  day,  some  of  the  enemy *8  maga- 
zines ^/kv  up;  and  it  is  thought  they  wtre 
destroyed  on  purpose  by  some  of  their  men. 

TAtltr^ 
To  BlOW.v.  tf. 

I.  To  drive  by  the  force  of  the  wind: 
with  a  particle  to  flx  the  meaning; 
Though  you  untie  the  winds ; 
Though  bladed  corn  be4odg*d,  and  treei  blovrik 

down; 
Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders  hea^. 

Macbeth. 
Fair  daughter,  blow  away  those  mists  and 
clouds,  '    ^        ^ 

And  let  thy  eyes  shine  forth  in  their  full  lustre. 

Denbam. 

These  primitive  heirs  of  the  christian  church 

could  not  so  easily  blo^u  offxht  doctrine  of  passive 

obedience.  South. 

a.  To  inflate  with  wind. 

I  have  created  the  smith  that  blowetb  the 

coals.  Itaiah. 

A  fire  not  blown  shall  consume  him.        J^b, 

3.  To  swell  ;  to  puff  into  size. 

}Ao  blown  ambition  doth  our  arms  incite. 
But  love,  dear  love,  and  our  ag'd  father's  right. 

King  Loar. 

4.  To  form  into  shape  by  the  breath. 

Spherical  bubbles,  that  boys  sometimes  btovo 
with  water,  to  which  soap  hath  given  a  tenacity. 

5.  To  sound  an  instrument  of  wind  mu^ck. 

Blow  thetrumpet  amons  the  nations.  Jortmiah, 

Where  the  bright  serapnim,  in  burning  row, 
Their  loud  uplifted  angel  trumpets  blow.  MUf. 
^,  To  warm  with  the  breath. 

When  icicles  hant  by  the  wall. 
And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  hit  nail. 

And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  h<U| 
And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  paiL     SMsp. 

7.  To  spread  by  report- 

But  never  was  there  man,  of  hit  degree. 
So  much  esteem'd,  to  well  Velov'd,  as  h« : 
So  gende  of  condtcion  was  he  known, 
Timthrough  the  court  hit  eourteiy  wit  Uof»m 

Drydiiu 

8.  To  bh^  out.    To  extiagtti^  by  wind 
or  the  breath. 
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Yoor  breath  first  kindled  the  dead  conl  of  war. 
And  brought  in  m^itter  that  shouid  feed  thb  fire: 
And  now  t  isfar  too  huge  to  be  6/ovm  out 
With  that  same  weak  wind  which  enkindled  it. 

Sbaksfearg, 
Moon,  slip  behind  some  cloud ;  some  tempest 
rise, 
And  Ua/ut  out  all  the  stars  that  light  the  skies. 

9.  To  bionv  up.    To  raise  or  swell  with 
breath. 

A  plague  of  sighing  and  grief!  it  blows  a  man 
t^  like  a  bladder.  Siahpeare^ 

Before  we  had  exhausted  the  receiver,  the 
bladder  appeared  as  full  as  if  bioton  up  with  a 
^uiU.  Boyle. 

It  was  my  breath  that  blrtv  this  tempest  »/, 
Upon  your  stubborn  usage  of  the  pope. 

I  Sbahpeare, 

An  empty  bladder  gravitates  no  more  than 
when  blown  up,  but  somewhat  less;  yet  de- 
acenda  more  easUy,  because  with  less  resistance. 

Grew* 

10.  To  blow  up.    To  inflate  with  pride. 
^  £Uvm  up  with  the  conceit  of  his  merit,  he 

did  not  thmk  he  had  received  good  measure 
Irom  the  king.  £acoM, 

11.  To  blow  op.    To  kindle. 
His  uresence  soon  blotvs  up  th*  unkuidly 

ftght. 
And  his  loud  guns  speak  tliick  like  angry  men, 

hrydeti, 

1».  To  move  by  afflatus. 

When  the  mind  finds  herself  rery  much  in- 
flamed with  devotion,  she  is  too  much  inclined 
to  think  that  it  is  blown  up  with  something  di- 
vine withiA  herself.  Adduon, 

13.  Tq  blonu  up.  To  burst  with  gunpow- 
der ;  to  raise  into  the  air. 

The  captains  hoping,  bv  a  mine,  to  gain  the 
dty,  approached  with  soldiers  ready  to  enter 
upon  blewitif  up  of  the  mine.  Knollet. 

Their  chief  blown  up  in  air,  not  waves  ex- 
pired. 
To  which  his  pride  presum'd  to  give  the  law. 

Dryden. 

Not  far  firQm  the  said  well,  blowing  up  a  rock, 

he  formerly  observed  some  of  these.  Woodward, 

14.  To  infect  with  the  eggs  of  flies.  I 
know  not  how  this  sense  belongs  to  the 
word. 

I  would  no  more  endure 
This  wooden  slavery,  than  I  would  staffer 
The  flesh-fly  blow  my  mouth.  Sbaksptare, 

Rather  at  Nilus'  mud 
Lay  me  stark  naked,  and  let  the  water-flies 
Blow  me  into  abhorring.  Sbahpenre, 

15.  To  blotw  upon.    To  make  stale. 
I  am  wonderfully  pleased,  when  I  meet  with 

any  passage  in  an  old  Greek  or  Latin  author, 
that  IS  not  blown  upon,  and  which  I  have  never 
met  with  in  any  quotation.  Addhon, 

He  will  whisper  an  intrigue  that  is  not  yet 
blown  upon  by  common  fame.  Addhon, 

To  Blow.  v.  «.  [blopan,  Saxon.]  To 
bloom ;  to  blossom. 

We  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tended  plants,  how  bloxot  the  citron  grove^ 
What  droDs  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy 
reea.  Milton. 

This  royal  fair 
Shall,  when  the  blossom,  of  her  beauty 's  blown^ 
See  her  great  brother  on  the  British  throne. 

fValkr. 
Fair  is  the  kingcup  that  in  meadow  blowsy 
ttHi  is  the  dalsy^^  that  beside  her  grows.       Gay, 
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Fdrthce  Idome's  spicy  forests  blo^i 
And  seeds  of  gd(d  in  OiMur  s  mountains  glotr. 

Pope* 
Blo'wer.  4t,s,  [from  blow»'\    A  mcltcr 
of  tin. 

Add  his  care  and  cost  in  buying  wood,  and  in 
fetching  the  same  to  the  blowing-house,  toge- 
ther with  the  blowers*  two  or  three  months  ex- 
treme and  increasing  kbour.  Carno. 
B  L  o  w  N .  The  participle  passive  of  To  blow. 
All  the  sparks  of  virtue,  which  nature  had 
kindled  in  them,  were  so  blown  to  gi  ve  forth  their ' 
uttermost  heat,  that  justly  it  may  be  affirmed, 
they  inflamed  the  attections  of  all  that  knew 
them.  Sidney. 
The  trumpets  sleep,  \riiile  cheerful  horns  are 
blown. 
And  arms  employed  on  birds  and  beasts  alone. 

Ptbe. 
Bl o^'wr  po I N T.  n,  /.     A  child's  play,  per- 
haps like  push-pin. 

Shortly  boys  shall  not  play 
At  spancounter  or  Uowpoint,  but  shall  pay 
Toll  to  some  courtier.  Domif 

Blowth.  n,  s,  [from  blotw.']    Bloom>  or 
blossom. 

Ambition  and  covetousness  being  but  gresn, 
and  newly  grown  up,  the  seeds  and  eflPects  were 
as  yet  but  potential,  and  in  th^blowtb  and  bud. 

JKaiiigh, 

Blowze.  «.  J.  A  ruddy  fat-faced  wench. 
Blo'wzv.  ailj.  [from  b/owze.'i  Sun-burnt; 

high-coloured. 
BLU'BBER.  n.  J,  [See  Blob.]    The  part 

of  a  whale  that  contains  the  oil. 
To  Blu'bber  v.n,  [from  the  noun.]  To 
weep  in  such  a  manner  as  to  swell  the 
cheeks. 

Even  so  lies  she. 

Blubbering  and  weeping,  weeping  and  blubb'rh^, 

Sbahpeare*s  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

A  thief  came  to  a  boy  that  was  bluhberm  by 

the  side  of  a  well,  and  asked  what  he  cried  tor, 

VEttrenge. 

Soon  as  Glumdalditch  miss'd  her  pleasing  care, 

She  wept,  she  blubbered,  and  she  tore  her  hair. 

Swift. 
To  Blu'bber.  v.  a.  To  swell  the  checks 
with  weeping. 

Fair  streams  represent  unto  me  my  blubbered 
face ;  l(;t  tears  procure  your  stay.  Siduty. 

JJ^^'P^^  ^^^^  ^^^*  arrived  m  the  place, 
1  here  find  the  virgm  doleful,  desolate, 
y»  ith  ruffled  raiment,  and  fair  blubbered  face, 
^l^.^rc>uiTn^eous  foe  had  left  her  late.  F.  Queen, 
Tir  d  with  the  search,  not  finding  what  she 
seeks. 
With  cruel  blows  she  pounds  her  ^/«Wrr Vcheeks.' 

Drydau 
Blu'bbered.  participial  adj.  [from  7b 
blubber,']    Swelled  ;  big :  applied  com- 
monly  to  the  lip. 

__  Thou  sing  with  him,  thou  booby!  never  pipe 
Was  so  pro&n'd,  to  touch  that  blubber*dM^ 

Drydio,   " 
Blu'dgeon.  n,  J.  A  short  sticic,  with 
one  end  loaded,  used  as  an  ofiensive 
weapon. 
BLUE.  adj.  [blap,  Sax.  bleu,  Fr.]  One  of 
the  seven  original  colours. 
_-    ,,       ..  There's  gold,  and  here 
My  bluest  veins  to  kiss ;  a  hand  that  kings 
Have  lipt,  and  crembkd  kissmy.       Sbeihpem. 
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l¥her6  tats  thoafinil'st  vaank'd,  and  hearths 

unswept, 

There  pinch  the  maidjasi/i/f  asbilberrv.  Shah, 

O  coward  conadence,  how  dost  thou  aniict  me ! 

The  lighta  hurn  time,    U  it  noc  dead  midnizht  f 

Cold  fearfisl  dropa  atand  on  my  trembling  fiesh. 

Sbahjfearci 
V/hj  does  one  cUroate  and  one  soil  endue 
.'rhei)lushmg  poppy  with  a  crimson  hue, 
Yet  leave  the  lily  pales  and  tinge  the  violet  Uuef 

Prion 
There  was  scarce  any  other  colour  sensible  ht^ 
aides  red  and  Alve ;  only  the  h/uet,  and  pi  incipally 
the  aecond  i/ue,  inclined  a  little  to  green. 

N^nutM, 
Blu'b BOTTLE.  ».j.  le/unw;  firom  ifiue 

and  Ifottle.^ 
I.  A  flower  of  the  bell  shape ;  a  species  of 
hottUflower, 

If  you  put  blueboUUs\  or  other  blue  flowers. 
Into  an  ant-hill,  they  will  be  stained  with  red : 
because  the  ants  thrust  their  stings,  «nd  instil 
into  them  their  stinging  liquor.  Ray, 

a.  A  fly  with  a  large  blue  belFy. 
Say,  sire  of  imects,  mizhty  Sol, 
A  fly  upon  the  chariot  pole 
Cries  out.  What  liuihottU  alive 
Did  ever  with  such  fury  drive  f  Prior. 

Blu£*eteo.  adj.  [iit>m  blue  atid  ^:r.] 
Having  blue  eyes. 

Rise,  then,faur^/«r-43pA/matd,nae  and  discover 
Thy  aUver  brow,  and  meet  thy  goldeu  lovev.*    ^ 

Crasbavj. 
l^at  to  the  temple  was  she  gone,  to  move  ' 
With  prayers  the  l/uc-eyeJ  progeny  of  Jove.   •. 

Dryden, 

Blue-h  Ai  RED.  tf^'.  [from  b/ue  and  baif.J 
Having  blue  hair. 

This  place,  . 
The  greatest  and  the  best  p(  all  the  main^ 
He  ijuarters  to  has  blue^bair^d  deities.     JidUUn, 

B  Lu'B  L  Y.  adv,  [fiom  blue']    With  a  blue 
colour. 

This  'squire  he  dropp'd  his  pen  full  sogn, 
WbUe  as  the  light  burnt  b/wly.  Stvifl. 

Blu'ene^s.  «.  J.  \JroiXi  blue.]    The  qua- 
lity of  being  blu*i«  4 

In  a  moment  wax  liquor  may  be  deprived  of 
its  Umentu^  and  restored  to  it  again,  by  tke  af* 
fusion  of  a  few  drops  of  liquors,  ioyie  on  Colours* 
J^Lv  FT,  adj\  Big;  surly;  biustering. 

Like  those  whom  stature  did  to  crowns  {trefer, 
Black-brojv'd  and  bittf,  like  Homer's  Jupiter. 

jO'rydem 

Blu'ish.  adj.  [from  blue.]  Blue  In  a  small 
Side  sleeves  and  skirts,  round  underhorne  with 

a  b/uijb  tinsel*  Sbqhpeare. 

At  last,  as  fiir  as'I  could  cast  my  eyes. 
Upon  the  sea,  somewhat,  methqu^t,  did  rise 
Like  bUtisb  miStfV    '     "  Dryden, 

Hetti  in  iuH  light,  the  russet  plains  extend; 
There,  wrapt  in  ^ouda,  the  bluitb  hills  asoand^ 

Blu^ishness*  ».  ^.  ffrom  blue.]    A  BvnaM 
deajree  of  blue' colour.  . 

1^ could  make,  with  crudis  copper,  a  solution 
without  the  b/uisbna*  that  is  wont  to  aceo»UMny 
its  vulgar  solutions.  .   Boyle. 

y^.BLU'NDER.  V.  «.  [blunderen,  Dutch ; 

pcfrhaps  from  bli/id.] 
J.  To  mistake  grossly  ;  to  err  very  widely ; 

to  mistake  stupidly.    It  is  a  word  uu* 

plying  contempt. 
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It  is  one  thing  to  forget  matter  of  &ct,  and 
another  to  blunder  upou  the  reason  of  it. 

L*Estranfe» 

The  grandees  ani  ^',!ints  in  knowledire,  vk-ho 

.  laughed  at  all  besides  ihemselv'es,  as  harbaroua 

and  insigniMcant,  yet  blun^^/cd^  and  stumbled, 

about  their  principal  concern.  South. 

».  To  flounder;  .to  Stumble. 

'  He  who  now  to  sense,  now  nonsense,  leaning, 
,  Means  not,  but  blunders  round  about  a  meaning. 

Po^e. 

To  BuJ'NOKa.  V,  a.  To  mix  foolishly  or 
v  blindly. 
^  He  seems  to  undersUnd  no  difference  between 
titles  oi  respect  'and  acts  of.v;orship ;  betweeri 
topres&ions  of  esteem  and  devcdou  ;  between 
religious  and  civil  .worship :  fur  hc.uiuncLrs  and 
conlaunds  all  these  tLH;'.;tlicr ;  and  whatevft 
proves  one,  he  thinks,  proves  ail  the  rest. 

Stillingfieet. 

Blu'n  d£r«  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  gross 
or  shameful  mistake. 

,  It  was  the  advice  of  Schomberg  to  an  hist<|« 
rian,  that  he  should  avoid  being  particular  in  th^ 
drawing  up  of  an  army,  and  otli or  circumstances 
in  the  day  of  battle ;  for  that  he'  had  obs^r^ed 
notorious  blunders  and  absurdities  committed  by 
writers  not  conversanr  in  the  art-of  war.  AJdtshii^ 
'  U  ts  our  own  ignorance  that  makes  ns  charge 
thos9  works  of  the  Almiglity  as  defects  .o^ 

.  blunders^  aa  ill-contrtved  or  ill-made.    Derbam* 

Blu'n DER Rcss.  n.  J.  [from  blunder.]  A 
gun  that  is  charged  with  many  hidlet8» 

.  sothaty  .without  any  exact  aim»  there 
is  a  chance  of  hitting  the  mark. 

There  are  blwderbnsees  in  every  loophole, 
diat  go  oifof  their  own  accord  at  the  squeaking 
ofabddiek  ^   Drydem, 

Blu^'nderer.  n. s.  [from  blunder,]  A  maa 
apt' to  conimit  Wimdcrs ;  a  blockhead. 

Another  sort  of  judges  will  decide  hi  tavdur 
of  a*  author,  or  will  pronounce  him  a  knere 
bliMdererj  aijcordiog  to  the  eora^y  theV  hi^ 
kept.  ......    HTatt*. 

Blu'nderhead.  n.  s,  [from  blunder  ahd 

•   bead*]    'A  stupiid  fellow.  .'     '   ' 

At  the  rate  of  thi§  thick-skulled  blunderhead^ 

every  plow-jobber  shall  take  upon  him  to  read 

upon  div'mity.  VBstranie^ 

BLUNT,  adi.  {etymology  uncertain.} .  J  ^ 
I.  Dull  on  the  edge  or  pomt ;  not  shavp. 
.  ^     Thanks  tothat  beatity  which  can  ^'ve  an  edge 
,   to  the  bluntest  swords.  Sidme^ 

lftheir6nb€i7i/«/ahdhedonotv.hetthecdge,  ^ 
then  must  he  put  to  more  strengths  .       EccUs. 
%.  Dull  in  undcrfetandifig ;  not  quick.    . 

Yak  ntine  bcin^  gone,  I  '11  quickly,  crosa, 

.     By  some  sly  tricK,  htiuit  Thurio'i  dtJl  pf^e^ 

•  ing.         I      '^  •    ••  *W>4furiw 

3.  Rou^h  ;  not  delicate ;  not  civil. 

Whitehead,  a- griv<»-di^'*nn,  was  of  a  blunt 
stoical  nature.  G^>  dny  the  q-'cen  happened  to 
aay,  I  like  thee  the  K<tttcr  because  thou  liVcst 
unmarried.    HcansMeicd,  Madam,  I  like  you 
-  the  worse.  Baevn. 

The  mayor  of  the  town  came  to  seize  them  in 
a  blnni  niamier,  alleging  a  warrant  to  stop  them. 

f^otton. 
Tis  not  enough  yotur  counsel  still  be  true ; 
Blunt  truths  more  mischief  than  nice  falsehoods 
do.  Pul>e. 

4.  Abnipt;  not  elepant. 

To  use  too  many  circumstances,  ere  one  come 
to  the  matter,  is  wearisome ;  to  use  none  at  all, 
li  blunt,  Sa(Q/t. 
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5>  Hird  to  penetrate.    This  use  is  im- 
proper* 

I  fand  my  hent  turdened  and  blunt  to  new 
impres&ons;  it  will  scarce  i«cetve  or  retain  af« 
feoions  of  yesterday.  P^» 

To  Blunt.  V. a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  dull  the  edge  or  point. 

So  sicken  walntng  moonctoo  near  the  satt» 
And  hbva  their  crescentt  on  the«dge  of  day. 

Dryitn. 
Earthy  lixnbt  and  gross  allay 
Biwf  not  the  beams  of  beaVn«  and  edge  nf  day. 

Drjdem, 
He  had  such  things  to  urge  against  our  noar- 

As,  nowdeclar'd,  wouldi/nrt  my  swdrd  in  batde. 
And  dastaidiae  my  courage.  Dryden, 

%,  To  repress  <ir  weaken  any  appetite> 
desire,  or  power  of  the  mtnd^ 

,  Shad  not  his  love ; 

Nor  Kse  the  good  advantage  of  ms  grace, 

By  seeirang  cold.  &bahpemre, 

feLu'NTLY.  adv.  \hoTa  blunt.'] 

z.  In  a  blunt  manner ;  without  shatpneto* 

a-  Coarsely ;  plainly ;  roughly. 

I  can  keep  nonest  couxiseis,  marr  a  curious 

tale  in  telling  it,  and  deliver  a  plain  message 

^  Uuntlj^  SUAspiore. 

'    A  man  of  honest  blood, 
.  Who  to  his  wife,  before  the  time  swign*d 
For  childbirth  came,  thus  bluittly  spoke  his  mind. 

DrydfH, 

Blu'ntness.  ff.  /.  [from  MuntJ] 
jr.  Want  of  edge  or  point ;  dulness ;  ob* 
tusencss ;  want  x)f  sharpness.  : 

The  crafty  boy,  that  had  full  oft  essay'd 
To  pierie  my  stubborn  and  resisting* breast,  ' 
3ut  sti4  the  blunttuis  of  his  darts  betray*d.    • 

9.  Coarseness;  roughness  of  manners ;  rude 

jBincerity. 

His  silence  grew  wit,  his  biuntnet*  integrity, 

.  his  beastly  ignonmoe  virtuoiis  simplicity.  Sidney. 

Manage  &putes  with  civility ;  whence  some 

>  readers  will  be  assisted  to  discern  a  difference  be- 

,  twixt  bluntfujs  of  speech  and  strength  of  reason. 

;'^    False  friends,  his  deadliest  foes,  could  lind  no 

.way,  * 

■    But  shovps  of  honest  bluntnext  to  betray.    Dry  J. 
Bi't^^N TWITTED,  adj.  [from  blunt  and 

wi>.]    Dull;  stupid. 
•  • '  ^luntrviiitdlardt  ignoble  in  demeanour.  Sbai. 

BLUR.  n.s.  Iborray  Span,  a  blot.  Skin' 
ner."]    A  blot ;  a  stain ;  a  spot. 

Man,  once  fallen,  was  nothing  but  a  great 
hlurj  a  total  univenal  pollution.  '    South, 

ir?  Bl u R .  v. «.  [from  the  noun .] 
].  To  blot;  to  obscure,  without  quite 
effacing. 

Such  an  act. 
That  ^A/r/ the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty,  . 
Qalls  virtue  hypocrite.  Sbaktpeare* 

Long  is  it  since  I  saw  him ; 
But  time  hath  notnmg  blurr'd  those  lines  of  &- 

vour, 
Which  thui  he  wore.     ^    ^      .      Sbahpeare. 
Concerning  innate  principles,  I  desire  these 
men  to  sav  whether  they  can,  or.  cannot,  by  edu* 
cation  and  custom,  be  blurred  and  blotted  out  f 

f.  To  blot ;  to  stain  ;  to  sully. 
Sarcasms  may  eclipse  thine  own, 

But  cannot  blur  my  lost  renown.        HuSbrtu, 
To  Blurt,  v.  u.  [without etymology.] 

To  speak  inadvertently ;  to  let  fly  witb^ 
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out  thniktng :  commonly  with  out  in* 
tensive. 

Others  cast  out  bloody  and  deadly  speedies  at 
random ;  and  cannot  hdid,  but  blurt  eut^-  chose 
words,  which  afterwards  they  are  forced  to  eat. 

Hakezvm. 
'  They  had  ibme  belief  of  a  Deity,  which  they, 
upon  surprtaa),  thus  blmrt  out,    G«v. «/  Touvue. 

They  blush  if  they  blurt  tv/,  ere  well  aware, 
A  swan  is  white,  or  Queensbury  is  fiur.  Ttuui* 

Tq  blush,  v.  n.  [blojen,  Dutch-] 
I.  To  betray  shame,  or  confu^on^  by  a 
red  colour  in  the  cheeks  or  forehead. 

I  have  mark'd 
A  thousand  blusbiug  apparitions 
1*0  surt  into  her  face;  a  ihoosaail  innocent 

-   shames. 
In  angel  whiteness,  bear  away  these  blushes. 

Sbabtfeare. 
I  will  go  wash : 
And,  when  my  face  is  fair,  you  shall  perceire 
Whether  I  blusb  or  no*  Sbatspeare. 

All  these  thmn  are  |raceful  in  a  friend's 
mouth,  which  are  Nujbimg  m  a  man*s  own.  Baau* 
Shame  causeth^/icri^ff^/  biufbtur  is  the  resort 
'  of  the  blood  to  the  face;  although  bluibimr  wHl 
be  seen  in  the  whole  breast,  yet  that  is  but  is 
passage  to  the  face.  Bacw. 

Blush  then,  but  blusb  for  your  destructive 
silence, 
That  tears  your  souL  n  SmHji. 

ft.  To  carry  a  red  colour,  or  atiy  soft  ahd 
bright  colour. 

To-day  he  puts  forth 
.  The  tender  lea  vds  of  hope ;  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blutbiug  honours  thick  upon  him. 

Sbahjfeare, 
But  here  the  roses  Uuih  so  rare. 
Here  the  morning  smiles  so  fair. 
As  if  neither  cloud  nor  wind, 
/  But  would  be  courteous,  woidd  be  kind. 

Crwbawt 
Along  those  ^/ir/i&/ff^  borders,  bright  with  «[e«'. 

TbMuea. 

$.  It  has«/  before  the  cause  of  shame. 
He  whin'd,  and  roar'd  away  your  victory. 
That  pages  biath*d  at  hhn ;  and  men  dfheart 
Look'd  wond'ring  at  each  other.        Sbui^rsi- 
You  have  not  yet  lost  all  your  natura  mo- 
-'  desty,  but  blutb  at  your  vices.  Cuiawtfe  Semeiu. 

to  Blush,  v.  a.    To  make  red.    Not 
used. 

Pale  and  bloodless,  ^ 
Being  all  descended  to  the  lab*ring  heart, 
Which  with  the  heart  there  coola,  and  ne*er  re- 

tumeth 
To  bluib  and  beautify  the  cheek  again.     Sbabt* 
Blush.  ».  j.  [froih  the  verb.] 
X.  The  colour  in  the. cheeks,  raised  iy 
sha^ne  or  confusion. 

The  virgin's  wish,  witfiout  her  fears,  impart ; 
Excuse  the  blusb,  and  pour  out  aH  the  heait./*^* 

Sr*  A  red  or  purple  cbloiir. 

3.  Sudden    appearanqe :    a    signification 

that  seems  barbarous,  yet  used  by  good 

,  writers. 

AH  purelv  identical  proposirions,  obviously, 

and  at  first  blutb,  appear  to  -coatain  no  certain 

instruction  in  them.  Lede* 

Blu'shy.  adj.  [fix)m  biiub.']    Having  the 
colour  of  a  blush. 

Blossoms  of  tree^  thst  are  white,  are  coto* 

monly  inodorate ;  those  of  i^ples,  crabs,  peaches, 

are  blusby,  and  smell  sweet.  Bateiu 

Sttatoaica  entcdngi  i»orc4a  ^Au^  colour  >9 
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hh  hct;  but  deseidng  him,  he  rehi{>$c!d  tilto 

ptleaess  «hd  languor.    Harvey  on  Cottsumptions. 

To  BLU'STER.  ^.  «.    [supposed  from 

X.  To  roar  as  a  storm ;  to  be  violent  and 
loud. 

Earth  his  uncouth  mother  was, 
And  hlujfring Mo\\xs\m  boasted  sire.  Spemer, 
%o  now  he  storms  \vith  many  a  sturdy  stoure ; 
So  now  his  blutfring  blast  each  coast  doth  scour. 

&penser^ 

«.  To  bully;  to  puff;  to  swagger ;  to  be 
tumultuous. 

My  heart 's  too  big  to  bear  this,  says  a  hluitet* 
tMg  fellow;  I  'H  destroy  myself.  Sir,  says  the 
gentleman,  here  's  a  dagger  at  your  service :  to 
the  humour  went  o£  VEstrm*'^ 

Either  he  must  sink  xo  a  downright  con^e»- 
non,  or  muse  huff  and  hlutUr^  till  perhaps  he 
raise  a  counter-storm.  C^tvtrianentt^tbcTMgue. 
Vii;gil  hml  the  majesty  of  a  lawful  prince,  and 
Sutius  only  the  UusUrinv  of  a  tyrant.    Drydem, 

There  let  him  reign  the  jailor  of  the  wind ; 
With  hoarse  commands  his  breaching  subjects 

call. 
And  boost  and  Uutter  in  his  empty  halL  Drjdem, 
Bluest  BR. «.  j.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  Roar  of  storms ;  tempest. 
The  skies  look  grimly, 
And  threaten  present  3/iu/«r/.  Sbaktpeare, 

To  the  winds  they  set 
Their  corners;  when  with  bluster  to  confound 
Sea,  air,  and  shore.  MiltM% 

a.  Noise;  tumult. 

So,  by  the  braaei^  trumpet's  hhuter^ 
Troops  of  all  tongues  and  nations  muster.  S^nfi, 
3#  Turbulence:  fury. 

S^are  thy  Athenian  cradle,  and  those  kin 
Which  in  the  bUuter  of  thy  wrath  must  &I1 
With  those  that  have  offended.        Sbakspemre. 
4*  Boast ;  boisterousness, 

A.  coward  makes  a  great  deal  more  hlusttr 
than  a  man  oT  honour.  L*  Estrange, 

Bli/stbrer.  «.  J.    [from  blusterSl    A 

swaggerer ;  a  bully';  a  tumultuous  noisy 

fellow. 
Biu'sTROUS.  adj.  [from  bluster. 1    Tu- 

.muHuous;  noisy. 

The  ancient  heroes  were  Ulustrious 

For  being  benign,  and  not  blttttnat,    Huiibra*, 
B  ML  n,  J.    A  note  in  musick. 

Gamut  I  am,  the  pound  of  all  accord, 

i?as/,Biauca,  take  him  for  thy  lord.  Sbahpeare, 

Bo.  tnterj,  A  word  of  terrour ;  from  Bo^ 
an  old  northern  captain^  of  such  iame> 
that  his  name  was  used  to  terrify  the 
enemy.  Temple* 

BCAR.  «.  s.  [baji,  Saxon  ;  beer^  Dutch.] 
The  male  swine. 

To  fly  the  boar^  before  the  boar  pursues. 
Were  to  incense  the  boar  to  follow  us.     Sbaks, 

'      She  sped  the  boar  away : 
His  eyeballs  glare  with  fire,  suffus'd  with  blood; 
His  neck  shuts  up  a  thickset  thorny  wood ; 
His  bristled  back  a  trench  impal'd  appears.  DryJ. 
Bo'ar.s  p  e  a  b  .  If,  j.  [  from  boar  and  spear >'\ 
A  spear  used  in  hunting  the  boar. 

And  in  her  hand  a  sharp  boar^tpear  she  held, 
And  at  her  back  a  bow  and  (quiver  gay, 
Stuffed  with  steel-headed  darts.      Fairy  Q^een* 

Ediion  threw  the  tirst,  but  missM  his  mack, 
And  struck  his  boaripearaix  a  maple  bark.  DryJ. 

BOARD,  a.  s,  {baurd,  Cotlucj  bji^d, 
3axon.] 
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I,  A  piece  of  wood,  of  more  length  and 
breadth  than  thickness. 

With  the  saw  they  sundred  trees  in  beards  and 

planks.  RaUigb. 

Every  house  has  a  ^Mr^/ over  the  door,  wliere- 

oit  is  written  the  number,  sex,  and  quality,  of 

.  thepersons Dving  in  it.  Temple^ 

Go  now,  go  trust  the  wind's  uncertain  breath, 

Remov'd  four  fingers  from  approaching  death ; 

Or  seven  at  most,  when  thickest  is  the  board. 

Dryden, 
».  A  table,  [from  burdd^  Welsh.]    * 

Sopn  after  which,  three  hundred  lords  he  sle#» 
Of  British  blood,  all  sitting  at  his  ^rJ.  F,  Qucen^ 

In  bed  he  slept  not,  for  my  urging  it ; 
At  board  he  fed  not,  for  mv  urging  it.      Sfyibf, 
I  'U  follow  thee  in  fun'ral  flames ;  when  dead. 
My  ghost  shall  thee  attend  at  board  and  bed. 

.  Sir  y,  Denbam, 
Cleopjitra  made  Antony  a  supper,  which  was 
sumptuous  and  royal ;  howbeit  there  was  no  ex- 
traordinary service  upon  the  board,     HakrwilL 

May  ev'rv  god  his  friendly  aid  afford; 
Pan  guard  thy  flock,  and  Ceres  bless  thy  board* 

Prior. 

3.  Entertainment;  food. 

4.  A  table  at  which  a  council  or  court  19 
held. 

Both  better  acquainted  with  affairs,  than  any 
other  who  sat  then  at  that  board.        Clarendon* 

S'  An  assembly  seated  at  a  table ;  a  court 
of  jurisdiction. 

I  wish  the  king  would  be  pleased  sometimes  to 
be  present  at  that  boardi  it  adds  a  majesty  to  it. 

Sacon* 

6*  The  deck  or  floor  of  a  ship  ;  on  board 
signifies  in  a  ship. 

Now  board  to  board  the  rival  vessels  row. 
The  billows  lave  the  skies,  and  ocean  gtoans  be- 
low. DryJtn» 

Our  captain  thought  his  ship  in  so  great  dan- 
ger, that  he  confessed  himself  to  a  capuchin,  who 
was  on  board,  Addison, 

He  ordered  his  men  to  arm  long  poles  with 
sharp  hooks,  wherewith  they  took  hold  of  the 
tackling  which  held  the  mainyard  to  the  mast  of 
their  enemy's  ship;  then,  rowine  their  own  ship, 
they  cut  the  tackling,  and  brought  the  mainyard 
by  the  board,  Arbutbnoi  on  Coins, 

To  Board,  'v.a,  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  enter  a  ship  by  force ;  the  same  as 
storm,  used  of  a  city. 

I  boarded Xh^  king*s  ship:  now  on  the  beak, 
Now  in  the  waste,  the  deck,  in  every  cabin, 
I  flam'd  amazement.  Sbakspearti 

He,  not  inclined  the  English  ship  to  boards 
More  on  his  guns  relies  than  on  his  sword. 
From  whence  a  fatal  volley  we  receiv'd ; 
It  miss'd  the  diike,  but  his  great  heart  it  griev'd. 

IValUr^ 

Arm,  arm,  she  cry'd,  and  let  our  Tyrians  board 
With  ours  his  fleet,  and  carry  fire  and  sword. 

Denpam, 

a.  To  attack,  or  make  the  first  attempt 
upon  a  man ;  aborder  quelqu^un^  Fr. 

Whom  thus  at  gaze,  the  palmer  'gan  to  board 
With  goodly  reason,  and  thus  fair  bespake. 

Fairy  Queen, 

Away,  I  do  beseech  you  both,  away ; 
I  *ll  board  him  presently.  .  Sbaispcare's  Hamlet, 

Sure,  unlesshe  knew  some  strain  in  me,  that 
I  knew  not  my  self,  he  would  never  have  boardid 
me  in  this  fury.  Sbahpeare, 

They  learn  what  associates  and  correspond- 
ents they  had,  and  how  far  every  one  is  eng^tged^ 
and  what  new  \ones  they  meant  afterwards  to 
try  or  board,  BatotCs  Henry  vij. 
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3.  To  lay  or  pave  with  boards. 

Having  thus  ieardedxht  whole  rooin,the  edget 
of  some  boards  lie  higher  than  the  next  board; 
therefore  they  peruse  th<^  whole  floor;  and* 
where  they  find  any  irregularities*  pbin  them 

To  Board,  v.n.  To  live. in  a  house^ 
where  a  certain  rate  is  paid  for  eating. 

Tliat  we  might  not  part, 
'Ai  we  at  first  did  hoard  with  thee. 
Now  thott  wouldst  taste  our  misery,  fferbtrf*.. 
We  are  several  of  tis,  geutlemen  iiiid  ladies* 
who  Uard  in  the  same  house )  and,  after  dinner, 
one  of  our  company  stands  up,  and  reads  your 
paper  to  us  alL  Spectattr, 

To  Bo  A  KD.  V.  a.    To  place  as  a  boarder 

in  another's  house. 
Board-wages,  tt,  j,  [from  board  and 

swages.']    Wages  allowed  to  servants  to 

keep  themselves  in  victuals. 

Whit  more  than  madness  reigns. 

When  one  short  sitting  many  hundreds  drains; 

And  not  enough  is  left  him  to  supplv 

Bmrd'^'wagesy  or  a  footman's  livery  f     Dryden^ 

Bo'arder.  n,  /.  [from  board"']  A  tabler ; 
one  that  eats  with  another  at  a  settled 
rate. 

fio^ARDiNti-scHOOL.' 9f.  J.  [fi'om  boord 
and  school.']  A  school  where  the  sclto- 
lars  live  with  the  teacher.  It  is  com- 
monly used  of  a  school  for  f  iris. 

A  blockhead  with  melodious  voice. 
In  boardim^cboch  can  have  his  choice.    'Sn'ifi, 

Bo'arish.  adj^  [from  boar.]    Swinish; 

brutal;  cruel. 
•  I  would  not  see  thy  cruel'  nails 

.  Pl^ck  out  his  poor  old  eyes:  nor  thy  fierce  sister 
In  his  anointed  flesh  stick  boarisb  phangs.  Shak, 

Vto  BOAST.  V.  n.  \b6su  Welsh.] 
j»  To  brag ;  to  display  one's  own  worth,* 
or  actions,  in  great  words. 

X.et  not  him  that  putteth  on  his  harness,  boatt 
himself  as  he  that  putteth  it  o£  Kings, 

The  sp'rits  beneath,  * 
'Uliom  I  seducM,  botuting  I  could  subdue 
Th*  Omnipotent.  >  '  MilUm* 

2.  To  talk  ostentatiously. 

For  I  know  the  forwardness  of  you]:imind,for 
which  I  boast  of  you  to  them  of  Macedonia. 

1  Coriutbiafu, 

^.  It  is  commonly  used  with  of. 

My  sentence  is  for  open  war ;  0^  wiles, 
Moremexpert,  I  ^M/fnot.  Miff  on, 

4.  Sometimes  with  in. 

They  boast  in  m<ntal  things,  and  wond'ring  tell 
Of  Babel,  and  the  works  of  Memnjiian  kings. 

Mi/ton. 

Some  surgeons  I  have  met,  carrying  bones 
about  in  their  pockets,  boasting  in  that  which 
was  their  shame.  Wiseman. 

5,  To  cx;ilt  one's  self- 

Thus  with  your  month  you  have  ^/Wagainst 
me,  and  multiplied  your  words  against  me.  Exekr 
7e Boast. IK  a. 

1,  To  brag  of;  to  display  with  ostenta- 
tious language. 

For  if  I  have  boasttd  any  thing  to  him  of  you,  , 
1  am  ndl  ashamed.       *  2  Corinthians, 

Neither  do  the  spirits  damn'd 
Lose  all  their  virtue,  lest  bad  men  should  boasi 
Tb^if  specious  deeds.  MUton, 

If  they  vouchsafed  to  give  God  the  praise  of 
his  goodness;  yet  they  did  it  only  in  order  to 
,  boast  the  interest  they  had  in  him.     Atttrburyn 
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a.  To  magnify ;  to  exalt.' 

The  >  that  trust  in  their  wealth,  ana  hoasl  then^ 

selves  in  the  multitude  of  their  riches.  Ptaim, 

Confounded  be  ^  them  that  serve  graven 

images,  that  boast  themselves  of  idols.    Psalms. 

Boast,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

I.  An  expression  of  ostentation ;  a  proud 

speech. 

Thou,  that  inatsest  rby  ^-'  cf  the  law,  through 
breciLing  the  law  dishonoured  thou  God?  Hm, 
The  world  is  more  apt  to  find  fault  than  to 
commend ;  the  boast  will  probably  be  censured, 
when  the  great  aaion  that  occasisned  it  is  for- 
gotten. ,  SfectatfT, 
a.  A  cause  of  boasting;  an  occasion  of 
pride ;  the  thing  boasted. 

Not  Tyro,  nor  Mycene,  match  her  name, 
Nor  great  Alcmena,  the  proud  boasts  of  fame. 

Poft. 

Bo'aster,  «.  J.  [from  boajt.2  A  brag- 
ger ;  a  man  that  vaunts  any  thing  osten- 
tatiousl)r. 

Complaints  the  more  candid  and  judidous  of 
the  chyroists  themselves  are  wont  to  make  of 
those  boasters,  tliat  confidently  pretend  that  they 
have  extracted  the  salt  or  sulphur  of  Quicksilver, 
when  they  have  disguised  it  by  aaditaneiits, 
wherewith  it  resembles  the  concretes.      j?«^« 

No  more  delays,  vain  boaster/  but  be^: 
I  D(Ophesy  beforehand  I  shall  win : 
I  Ul  teach  you  how  tohrag  another  time.  J)r^ 

He  the  nroud  boasterr  sent,  with  stern  assault, 
Down  to  the  realms  of  night.  Philip. 

Bo'astful.  adj.  [from  boast  said  full] 
Ostentatious ;  inclined  to  brag. 

Boastful  and  rough,  your  first  son  is  a  'squire; 
The  nextli  tradesman,  meek,  and  much  a  liar, 

Ptift. 

Bo'a  ST  I M  c  L  Y.  adj.  [from  ioajting.]  Os- 
terttatiously. 

We  look  on  it  as  a  pitch  of  impiety,  ^/'%^ 
to  avow  our  sins;  and  it  deserves  to  be  consider- 
ed, whether  this  kind  of  confessing  them,  have 
not  some  affinity  with  it.  JDaay  efPittj. 

BOAT.  n.  s.  [bar,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  vessel  -to  pass  the  water  in.  It  is 
usually  distinguisjiied  from  other  vessels^ 
by  being  smaller  and  uncovered*  and 
commonly  moved  by  rowing. 

I  do  not  tnink  that  any  <Mie  nation,  the  Synafl 
excepted,  to  w  hom  the  knowledge  of  the  srk 
came,  did  find  out  at  once  the  device  of  either 
ship  or  boat^  in  which  they  durst  venture  them* 
selves  upon  the  seas.  RaUigb^s  Esssy. 

An  cnerpinate  scoundrel  muhitud[e ! 
Whose  utmost  daring  b  to  cross  the  Nile 
In  painted  boaU^  to  fnght  the  crocodile. 

Tate*s  Jttvenal, 

2.  A  ship  of  a  small  size ;  as,  a  pass(^ 
boati  pacquet  boatf  advice  boat»Jh  boat- 

BoA'TioN.ff.  i.  Ifrom boartflAt]  Roar; 

noise  ;-  loud  sound.'  ' 

In  Messina  insurrection,  the  guns  were  heatd 

from  thence  as  f&t  as  Augusta  and  Syracuse,about 

^  an  hundred  Italian  miles,  ia  loud  Soatsons. 

Derhas* 

Bo'atmav.   >«./.  [from  boat  SLTid  man.] 
Bo'a  T  s  M  A  N .  J     He  that  manages  a  boat. 
Boatsmen  through  the  crystal  water  show. 
To  wond'ring  passengers,  the  walls  below.  Drjd* 

That  booby  Phaon  only  was  unkind. 
An  ill-bred  boatman^  rouui  as  waves  axid  ^ind. 
*^  Prhr, 

Bo'ats  w  Ai  N.  n.  Si  [from  boat  and  swain,] 
An  officer  ou  board  a  shipi  who  has 
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chaiige  of  all  her  riggiog,  ropes,  cables, 
aochors,.  sails,  flags,  colours,  pendants^ 
t*fc.  He  also  takes  care  of  the  long- 
boat, and  its  furniture,  and  steers  her 
either  by  himself  or  his  mate.  He  calls 
OMt  the  several  gangs  and  companies  to 
the  execution  of  their  watches,  works, 
and  spells ;  and  he  is  also  a  kind  of  pro- 
Tost-marshal,  seizes  and  punishes  all 
offenders,  that  arc  sentenced  by  the  cap- 
tain>  or  court-martial  of  the  whole  fleet. 

Harris  m 
Sometimes  the  meanest  b^atixoam  may  help 
to  preserve  the  ship  from  sinking. 

H(rwePi  Pre-'cmiHtnu  of  ParliamenU 

To  BOB.  V.  a.  [of  uncertain  etymology: 
Skirtner  deduces  it  from  bolfi  foolish. 
Span.] 
I.  To  cut.    Junitu.    "Whence  bobtail, 
a.  To  beat  5  to  drub ;  to  bang. 

Those  bastard  Britons,  whom  our  fathers 
Have  in  their  own  land  beaten,  holi'd,  and 
thump*d.  Sbahptare. 

3.  To  cheat ;  to  gain  by  fraud. 

I  have  BobM  his  Drain  more  than  he  has  beat 
my  bones.  SboMifeare. 

Live»Roderiso! 
He  calls  me  to  a  restitution  Targe 
Of  gold  aiid  jewels  that  I  MtfdUom  him, 
As  gifts  to  Desdemona.  Sbahpeare, 

rfcre  we  have  been  worrying  one  another, 
who  should  have  the  booty,  till  this  cursed  fox 
has  b^b'i  us  both  on'L  VEttrange, 

To  Bob.  v.  ».  To  play  backward  ind 
forward ;  to  play  loosely  against  any 

thing.  .  ,        , 

And  sometimes  lurk  I  in  a  gossip  s  bowl, 
In  very  likeness  of  a  roasfed  crab ; 
And  when  she  drinks  against  her  lips  I  hob^ 
And  on  her  withered  dewlap  pour  the  ale. 

&baktp«ares  Midsummer  Nigbt*s  Dream, 

Thev  comb,  and  then  tjiey  order  cv*ry  hair ; 

A  birthday  jewel  bobbing  at  their  ear.     Drydcn, 

You  may  tell  her, 
I  'm  rich  in  jewels,  rings,  and  ^o^ii/rg- pearls, 
Pkick'd  from  Moors  ears.  Dryden, 

Bob.  If.  J.  [from  the  verb  neuter.] 
I.  Something  that  hangs  so  as  to  play 
loosely  ;  generally  an  ornament  at  the 
car ;  a  pendant ;  an  ear-ring. 

Th«  eaudy  goss!p,  when  slie  's  set  agog, 
1q  jeweb  drest,  and  at  each  ear  a  bob.     I)ryJett, 
a.  The  words  repeated  at  the  end  of  a 

To  bed,  to  bed,  will  be  the  ^  of  the  song. 

VEstroftge, 

3.  A  blow. 

I  am  sharply  taunted,  vea  sometimes  with 
pioches,  nips,  and  bobs,     Aubams  Stboolmtuter. 

4.  A  mode  of  ringing. 

Bo'BBiN.  ft.  /.  [bobinef  Fr.  from  bombyx^ 
Lat.]  A  small  pin  of  wood,  with  a 
notch,  to  wind  the  thread  about  when 
vomcn  weave  lace. 

The  things  you  foUow,and  make  songs  on  now, 
chouk!  be  tent  to  knit,  or  sit  down  to  bobbim^  or 
boncUce.  Tatirr, 

Bo'b  BIN  WORK.  n.  s.  [from  bobbin  and 
work,']     Work  woven  with  bobbins. 

Not  netted  nor  woven  with  warp  and  woof, 
but  after  the  manner  of  bobbintoork.         Grew, 

30'BCHERRY.ii.J.  \JtTOmbobznd cherry. 1 
A  play  among  children,  in  which  the 
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cherry  is  hung  so  as  to  bob  against  the 
mouth. 

Bobcberry  teaches  at  oiice  two  noble  virtues, 
patience  and  constancy ;  the  first,  in  adhering  to 
the  pursuit  gf  one  end;  the  latter,  in  bearing  a 
disappointment.  Arbutbnoi  and  Popl. 

Bo'BT  A I L.  «.  5.  [from  bobi  in  the  sense  of 
cut^    Cut  tail ;  short  tail. 
Avaunt,  you  curs! 
Be  thy  mouth  or  black  or  white. 
Or  bobtail  tike,  or  trundle  tail, 
.*om  will  make  him  weep  and  waiL  Sbahpears, 
Bo'b T  A  r  L  E  D .  *'/;.  [ironi  bobtaU,\  Having 
a  tail  cut,  or  short. 

There  was  a  bobtaiUd  cur  criei!  in  a  gazette, 

and  one  that  found  him  brouglii  him  home  to 

his  master.  VEstramge^ 

Bo'bwig.  '».i.  [from  hob  and  w/^.]    A 

short  wig. 

A  young  fellow  ruling  towards  us  full  rallop, 

with  a  bobwig  and  a  black  silken  bag  tied  to  u, 

stopt  short  at  the  coach,  to  ask  us  how  far  tho 

judges  were  behind.  SpectaUr^ 

Bo'CA^iyE.17.  /.    A  sort  of  linen  cloth  ; 

a  fine  buckram.  Diet. 

Bo'c  RELET. )  ;f.  J.  A  kina  of  long-winged 

Bo'c  R  E  R  E  T .  3       hawk .  Diet. 

To  BODE.  v.  a,  [bobian.  Sax.]    To  por* 

tend ;  to  be  the  omen  of.    It  is  used  in 

a  sense  of  either  good  or  bad. 

I'his  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  state. 

Hamlet^ 

You  have  opposed  their  false  policy  with  true 

and  oreat  wisdom ;  ^  what  ihey  boded  would  be  a" 

mischief  to  us,  you  are  providing  shall  be  one 

of  our  principal  strengths.        Spratt*s  Sermons, 

It  happen'd  once,  a  boding  prodigy ! 
A  swarm  of  bees  that  cut  the  liquid  sky 
Upon  the  topmast  branch  in  clouds  alight.  Dryd, 

If  fiery  red  his  glowing  globe  descends. 
High  winds  and  furious  tempests  he  portends ; 
But  if  his  cheeks  are  swoln  with  livia  blue, 
He  bodes  wet  weather  by  his  watry  hue.    Dryd, 
To  Bode.  v.  ».    To  be  an  omen;   to 
foreshow. 

Sir,  give  me  leave  to  say,  whatever  now 
The  omen  prove,  it  boded  well  to  you.    Dryden. 
Bo'dement.  n.  /.  [from  bode^  Portent  \ 
omen  ;  pr(»gnostick. 

This  foolish,  dreaming,  superstitious  girl  ^ 

Makes  all  these  ■^cmm/i.  Sbaispeare^ 

Macbeth  shall  never  vanquish*d  be,  uiinl 
Great  Birnam  wood  to  Dunsinane's  high  hill 
Shall  come  against  him.— 

That  will  never  be: 
Sweet -^<OTM//,  good.  Sbabrpeare. 

To  Bodge,  v,  n.  [a  word  in  Sbakspeare^ 
which  is  perhaps  corrupted  from  boggle\ 
To  boggle ;  to  stop  ;  to  fail. 
-    With  this  we  charged  again ;  but  out,  alas ! 
We  ^6</^V again:  as  I  have  seen  ais>»'an, 
Witli  bootless  labour,  swim  against  the  tide.  . 

Sbaispeart, 
Bo^DicE.  n,s,  [from  bo'diej."]    Stays;  a 
waistcoat  quilted  with  whalebone,  worn 
by  women. 

Her  bodice  halfway  she  unlac'd  { 
About  his  arms  she  dily  cast 
The  silken  bdnd,  and  held  him  fast.  Prior^ 

This  consideration  should  keep  ignorant  nurses 
and  botGee  makers  from  meddling.  Loelem 

Bo'oiLEss.dr^'.  \_hom bo Jj.]  Incorporeal; 
having  no  body. 

Thdy.  bodiless  and  immaterial  are, 
Aad  can  be  only  lodx'd  wiUw  our  mizuls. 

JDaviito 
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This  IS  the  verjr  coinage  of  our  brain  | 
This  hodiltts  creation  ecstasy 
Is  very  cuoaing  in.  Sbahpeart. 

These  are  but  shadows, 
Phantoms  bodiUu  and  vain, 
Empty  visions  of  the  brain.  Swift, 

Bo^DiLY.  adj,  [from  body.] 
i.  Corporeal ;  containing  body. 

What  resemblance  could  wood  or  stone  bear 
to  a  spirit  void  of  all  sensible  i|ualit^es,  and 
Udilj  oimensions  ?  SaaUi* 

%.  Relating  to  the  body,  not  the  mind. 
Of  such  as  resorted  to  our  Savi6ur  Christy 
being  present  on  earth,  there  came  not  any  unto 
him  with  better  success,  for  the  benefit  cf  their 
souls  everlasting  happiness,  than  they  ^ose 
W//jF  necessities  gave  occasion  of  seeking  relief. 

Hooier, 

Virtue  atones  for  hodily  defects ;  beauty  is 

nothing  worth,  without  a  mind.       VEstramgt, 

As  clearness  of  the  bodily  eye  doth  dispose  it 

for  a  quicker  aght ;  so  dotn  freedom  from  lust 

and  passion  dispose  us  for  the  most  perfect  acts 

of  reason.  T///o//o«. 

I  would  not  have  children  much  beaten  for 

their  faults,  because  I  would  not  have  them  think 

bodily  pain  the  greatest  punishment.         Locke, 

3.  Real;  actual. 

Whatever  hath  been  thought  on  in  this  state, 
That  could  be  brought  to  bodily  act,  ere  Rome 
Had  circumvention.  Sbahpeare, 

Bo^DJLY.adv,  Coiporeally;  united  with 
matter. 

It  is  his  human  nature,  in  which  the  godhead 

dwells  bodily^  that  ^  advanced  to  these  honours, 

and  to  tliis  empire.  Watts. 

Bo'd  KIN.  «.  J.  [boddiketif  or  small  body  ; 

SkinnerJ] 
I.  An  instrument  with  a  small  blade  and 
sharp  point,  used  to  bore  holes. 

Each  of  them  had  bodJtiiu  in  dieir  hands, 
wherewith  continually'they  pricked  him.  Sidney, 
fl.  An  instrument  to  draw  a  thread  or  n- 
band  through  a  loop. 

Or  phing'd  m  lakes  of  bitter  washes  lie, 
Or  wedg'd  whole  a^es  in  a  bodkins  eye.     P^e* 
3.  An  instrument  to  dress  the  hair. 
You  took  constant^care 
The  bodkinj  comb,  and  essence,  to  prepare : 
For  this  your  locks  in  paper  durance  bound. 

Fo^. 
BODY.  «.  J.   [bobij,  Saxon ;   it  origi- 
nally signified  the  height  or  stature  of  a 
man.] 
X.  The  material  substance  of  an  animaly 
opposed  to  the  immatep'al  soul. 

All  the  valiant  men  arose,  and  went  all  night, 
iand  took  the  body  of  Saul,  and  the  bodies  of  his 
sons,  from  the  wall.  Samuel. 

Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ve  shall 
^t,  or  what  ye  shall  drink;  nor  yet  for  your 
body^  what  ye  shall  put  on.  Mattbrw. 

Bj  custom,  praaice,  and  patience,  all  diffi- 
culties and  liardships,  whether  of  ^0^  or  of  ^r- 
tunc,  are  made  easy.  V Estrange, 

ft.  Matter :  opposed  to  spiriu 
3.  A  person ;  a  human  being :  whence 
somebody  and  nobody. 

Surely,  a  wise  bodH*%  part  it  were  not  to  put 
out  his  fire,  because  his  foolish  neighbour,  from 
whom  he  borrowed  wherewith  to  kindle  it,  might 
say.  Were  it  not  for  me  thou  wouldst  freeze. 

Ho^r, 
A  deflow'red  maid ! 
And  by  an  eminent  b^dy^  that  eaforc*d 
7iM  law  against  it  I  Sbahptart. 
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T  is  a  passing  shame. 
That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am. 
Should  censure  thus  on  lovely  gentlemen.  Shd, 

No  bodjf  sceth  me  ;  what  need  I  to  fear  ?  the 
Most  Hi^h  will  not  remember  my  sins.  Eccl»$. 

All  civility  and  reason  obliged  every  body  to 
•Ubmit.  Ota-endon, 

♦  Good  may  be  drawn  out  of  evU,  and  a  Ms 
life  may  be  saved  without  having  any  bbligatfon 
to  his  preserver.  I/Estrengt. 

4.  Reality  :  opposed  to  representatitm.  k 
scriptural  sense, 

A  shadow  of  things  to  come ;  but  the  ^  b 
pf  Christ.  Cdmuutt. 

5.  A  collective  mass ;  a  joint  power. 

There  is  in  the  knowledge  both  of  God  and 
man  this  certainty,  that  life  and  death  ha\e  di- 
vided between  them  the  whole  body  of  mankind. 

There  were  so  many  disaffected  persons  of  ti\c 
nobihty,  that  there  might  a  boih  start  up  for  the 
kin|.  ^  CUrtndui. 

When  i>igmies  prettnd  to  form  themselves  into 
a  body.  It  is  time  for  us,  who  are  men  of  figure, 
to  look  about  us.  Addison's  GuahOoM. 

6.  The  main  army;  the  battle:  distinct 
from  the  wings,  van,  and.  rear. 

The  van  of  the  king's  army  was  led  by  the  ge- 
neral and  Wilmot ; .  in  the  bocfy  was  the  king  and 
the  prince;  and  the  rear  consisted  of  one  Wiou- 
sand  foot,  commanded  under  colonel  Thelwell. 

ClarffidM, 

7.  ^  corporation  ;  a  number  of  men  united 
by  some  common  tie. 

I  shall  now  mention  a  particular  wherein  your 
whole  body  will  be  certainly  against  me;  and  the 
laitjr,  almost  to  a  man,  on  my  side.  Swift. 

Nothing  was  more  common,  than  to  bear  tnat 
reverend  body  charged  with  what  is  inconsistent', 
despised  for  their  poverty,  and  hated  for  their 
riches.  Srvifi, 

8.  The  main  pait ;  the  bulk:  as,  the  bodyt 
or  hull,  of  a  ship ;  the  body  of  a  coach; 
the  body  of  a  church;  the  bodyt  or  trunki 
of  a  man ;  the  bodyy  or  trunk,  of  a  tree. 

Thence  sent  rich merchan<fizesby  boattoBa- 
bylon ;  from  whence,  by  the  body  df  Euphrates, 
as  far  as  it  bended  westward;  and,  afterward, 
by  a  branch  thereof.  JtaUi^. 

^  This  city  has  navigable  riven,  that  run  op 
into  the  body  of  Italy ;  they  might  supply  many 
countries  with  fish.  Addian. 

9.  A  substance;  mattcri  as  distinguished 
from  other  matter. 

Even  a  metalline  body^  and  dierefbre  much 
more  a  vegetable  or  animal,  nuy,  by  fire,  be 
turned  into  water.  Bo^* 

10.  [In  geometry.]    Any  solid  figure. 

11.  A  pandect;  a  general  collection :  as,  a 
body  of  the  civil  law ;  a  body  of  divinity. 

la.  Strength ;  as,  wine  of  a  good  body. 
BoDV-CLOTHEs.  n.  J.   [ftom  body  and 

elotbes.l    Clothing  for  horses  that  are 

dieted. 
I  am  informed,  that  several  asses  are  kept  in 

bofy<loatbsy  and  sweated  every  morning  upon 

the  heath.  Adibs<»* 

To  Bo'dy.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    To 

produce  in  some  form. 

As  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknowft,  the  poet's  p«n 

Turns  them  to  shape.  Sbahptaru 

BOG.  n.  s.  ibog,  soft,  Irish ;  baguey  Fr.] 
A  marsh ;  a  morass  j  a  ground  too  fioft 
to  bea(  the  weight  of  the  body. 
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Through  fire  and  throueh  flame,  throuehford 
Miid  whirlpool,  o'er  ^  and  quaemirc.     SbaAsf. 

A  gulf  profound !  as  that  Serbonian  ^>|,    » 
Betwixt DamiatasandmoUn^Casiusold.  Miltim. 

He  walks  upon  Bogs  and  whirlpools;  where- 
soever he  treads,  he  sinks.         ,    ^    -  ,  ^^"' 

Learn  from  so  great  a  wit,  a  laqd  of^ogv 
With  ditches  fenced,  a  heaven  fat  with  fMS. 

He  is  drawn,  by  a  sort  of  Ms  /ah«i,  into 
Bogs  and  mire  almost  every  day  <rt  his  lite,  tvaits, 

BbcTROtTER.  «.  i.  [from  bogxtid  trot.j 
One  that  lives  in  a  boggy  country. 

%  BO'GGLE.  V.  n.  [from  bogUt  Dutch, 
a  spectre,  a  bugbear,  a  phantom.] 

I.  To  sUrt ;  to  fly  back  j  to  fear  to  come 

forward.  ,    , 

You  hm^e  Arcwdly ;  every  feather  surts  you. 
^"  Shaispears, 

Wc  Start  and  BeggU  at  every  unusual  apoear- 
jnce,  and  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  the  bugbear. 

GranvUU. 

Nature,  that  rude,  and  in  her  first  essay. 
Stood  itggijag  at  the  roughness  of  the  way; 
Us'd  to  the  road,  unknowmg  to  return. 
Goes  boldly  on,  and  loves  the  path  when  worn. 

«.  To  hesitate ;  to  be  in  doubt 
And  never  higgU  to  restore 
The  members  you  deliver  o'er, 
Upon  demand.  ,.     .  HuJihw. 

The  weU-shaped  changehne  if  a  man  that  has 
a  Mooal  fOul,  say  you  ?  Make  the  ears  a  little 
longer,  and  more  pomted,  and  the  nose  a  httle 
flatter  dun  ordinary,  and  then  you  begm  to 
i^U.  '^^*'' 

3.  To  play  fast  and  loose ;  to  dissemble. 
When  Juhimoned  to  hia  last  end,  it  was  no 
time  for  him  to  ^/^  with  the  world.    Hoivd, 
Bo'QaLER. «./.  [trom  togg/e.]  A  doubter; 
a  timorous  man.  „,  ,  . 

You  have  been  a  Boggier  ever.       Sbakspeare, 
Bo'cG  Y.«4(/.[fromA'o^.lMarshy ;  swampy. 
Thtir  country  was  very  narrow,  low,  and 
Awy,and,  by  great  industry  and  wpencfs*/**- 
felaied  fxom  the  sea.  ArButhnot. 

Bo'ghouse.  n.  /.  [from  bog  and  bouse.'] 

A  house  of  office. 
Bohe'a.«.j.  [an  Indian  word.  J  A  species 
of  tea,  of  higher  colour,  and  more  as- 
tringent taste,  than  green  tea.  ^,  J  . 
Coarse  pewter,  consisting  chiefly  of  lead,  is 
part  of  the  bales  in  which  Botea  tea  was  brought 
^om  China.  ^^^.    ,^.    ^f^ooJ^^^rd. 

As  some  frail  cup  of  China's  fairest  moUl 
The  tumults  of  the  boiling  Botea  braves,    • 
And  holds  secure  the  coffee's  sable  waves. 

Tuifl, 

She  went  from  opera,  park,  assembly,  plav, . 

To  moimog walks,  and  pray'rs  three  hoitfs  a  day ; 

To  part  her  time  'twixt  reading  and  bokea^ 

To  muse,  and  spill  her  soliwry  tea.  r^f' 

To  BOIL.  V.  n.  [bomlletf  Fr.  builio^  Lat.] 

I.  To  be  agitated  by  heat  j  to  fluctuate 

with  heat.  ^        ^  •       , 

He  saw  there  BcU  the  fiery  whirlpools. 

Cbapman* 

•Suppose  the  earth  removed,  and  placed  nearer 
to  the  sun,  in  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  there  the 
whole  ocean  would  Boil  with  extremity  of  heat. 

a.  To  be  hot ;   to  be  fervent,  or  effer- 

Yt^ficcnt 
That  ftrengdi  with  which  my  BmUs^  youth 

'WkenlnthevSeofBalasor  I  fought.   J)ryde»* 
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WeU  I  knew 
What  perils  youthful  ardour  would  pursae. 
That  M/iffF  olood  would  cany  thee  too  £ax» 

*  Jh-ydm. 

3.  To  move  with  an  agitatsoo  like  that  of 
boiling  water. 

Hien  headkNi^  dKWts  beneathriie  dashipgtide. 
The  trembUngims  the  At/^M^  waves  divide.  Gay* 

4.  To  be  in  hot  liquor,  in  orderto  be  made 
tender  by  the  heat. 

FiUet  of  a  fenny  snake. 
In  the  cauldron  BmI  and  bake.       Shahpraru 

5.  To  cook  by  boiling. 
If  you  five  in  a  rich  fenuly,  roasting  and  Am/* 

htg  are  below  the  digiuty  of  your  offlSce,  and 
which  it  beconjes  you  to  be  ignorant  of.  Sfsnjfm 

6.  To  boil  over.    To  run  over  the  vessel 
with  heat. 

A  few  soft  words  and  a  kiss,  and  the  goo4 

man  melts ;  see  how  nature  works  and  boils  oner 

in  him !  Cottrreve^ 

This  hollow  was  a  vast  cauldron,  filled  with 

.    melted  matter,  which,  as  it  BoiUd  owr  in  any  port, 

ran  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain.      jUdum, 

To  B9i^.  v.a.   To  heat,  by  putting  into 

boiling  water ;  to  seeth. 

To  try  whether  seeds  be  oU  or  new,  the  sense 
cannot  inform ;  but  if  you  boil  them  in  water,    . 
the  new  seeds  will  sprout  sooner.  Baton. 

In  eggs  Boiled  and  roasted,  into  which  thn 
water  entereth  not  at  all,  there  is  «arce  any 
difference  to  be  discerned.  Batomm. 

Boil.  fi. /.    SeeBnE. 
Bo'iLAR  Y. ».  J.  [from  To  boilJ]   A  place 
at  the  salt  works  where  the  salt  is  boiled* 
Bo'fLER.  n,  J.  [from  boil,] 
I.  The  person  that  boils  any  thing. 

That  such  alterations  of  terrestrial  matter  are 

not  impossible,  seems  evident  from  that  notable 

practice  of  the  bnlers  of  salt-petre.  ^       BoyU^ 

%,  The  vessel  in  which  any  thing  is  boiled* 

This  coffee,  room  is  much  frequented ;  and 

there  are   generally   several  pots  and  Boilert 

before  the  fire.  tVoodward, 

BO'ISTEROUS.    aJj*    lbj:ter^   furious, 

Dutch.] 
I.  Violent ;  loud ;  roaring ;  stormy. 
By  a  divine  instina,  men's  minds  mistrust 
Ensuing  datiger ;  as  by  proof  we  see 
The  waters  swell  before  a  Boiitcrou*  storm. 

SBaJbpeare, 

As  when  loud  winds  a  well-grown  oak  wouM 
rend 
Up  by  the  roots,  this  way  and  that  they  bend 
His  reeling  trunk,  and  with  a  boiifrous  sound 
Scatter  his  leaves,  and  strew  them  on  the  ground. 

Wall<r» 

a.  Turbulent ;  tumultuous ;  furious. 
Spirit  of  peace. 
Wherefore  do  you  so  ill  transbte  yourself 
Out  of  the  speech  of  peace,  that  bears  such  grace. 
Into  the  harsh  and  Boisfrous  tongue  of  war  f 

Sbahpearem 
His  sweetness  won  a  more  regard - 
Unto  his  place,  than  all  the  BohCrous  moods 
That  ignorant  greatness  practiscth.  Bon  Joasotn 

God  into  the  hands  of  their  deliverer 
Puu  invincible  might. 

To  quell  the  mighty  of  the  earth,  th*  oppressor. 
The  orute  zaA^isVrout  force  of  violent  men. 

Milton, 
Still  must  I  beg  thee  not  to  name  Sempronius : 
Lucia^  I  like  not  that  loud  Boisterous  man.  Addis* 
J.  Unwieldy ;  clumsily  violent. 

Hb  Boisterous  club,  so  buried  in  the  ground. 
He  could  not  rearen  up  again  so  light 
But  that  theknighthimst  advantage  found.dP.  Q«* 
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4 .  It  IS  uscdby  JVood<ward  of  heat ;  violent. 

When  the  sun  had  gained  a  greater  strength, 

the  heat  becomes  too  powerful  and  boiHer^t  fur 

them.  ^Natttral  Hutory^ 

Bo'i  s  T  t.  n  o  u  s  L  Y .  adv*  [from  boUterous. ] 

Violently ;  tumiiltiiously. 

A  sceptre,  snatch'd  with  an  unnily  hand, 

Alust  jc  as  Loistertuuiy  maincain'd  Ai,  gain'd.  SbaJk, 

Those  are  all  zcmaliis  of  the  universal  deluge, 

when  the  water  of  the  iKCin,  being  bohtercuih 

turned  out  upon  the  earth,  bore  along  with  it  all 

ID ov table  boaies.  .  U^ooJward* 

Another  faculty  of  the  intellect  comes  bchi" 

eroujly  in,  and  wakes  me  irom  so  pleasing  a 

dream.  Stvifi, 

Bo'iS'iKROUSNESS.  «.j.[from  boLstrrouj.'] 

'  The  state  or  quality  of  being  boi:>terous; 

tiimiiltuousncss;  turbulence. 
Bo'larv.  adj.    [from  6o/e.}  •  Partaking 
of  the  nature  of  bolf ,  or  clay. 
A  weak  and  inanimate  kind  of  luadstoae,  with 
•   a  few  magnetics)  lines,  but  chiefly  consisting  uf 
a  holary  and  clammy  substance.  Uroivn, 

BOLD.  adj.  f  balb,  Saxon.] 
J.  Daring;  brave;   stout;   courageous; 
ina<;nanimous  ;  fe.irless  ;  intrepid.         ' 
The  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursucth ;  but 
the  righteous  are  ktlJ  as  a  lirn.  Proverbs, 

I  have  sei'n  the  councils  of  a  noble  country 
srow  boUl%  or  ti^noroas,  .iC4.:»rding  to  the  iits  of 
his  good  or  ill  heaUii  th.it  managed  them.  Ternfii, 
«.  Executed  with  spirit,  and  without  mean 
caution. 
These  nervous,  bold ;  those,  languid  and  re- 
miss. Hoscommott, 
The  cathedral  church  is  a  very  bold  work; 
and  a  ro^stcr-piece  of  Gothick  architecture. 

Addhcm. 

3.  Confident ;  not  scrupulous ;  not  timo- 
rous. 

We  were  bold  in  our  God  to  speak  unto  you 
the  gospel  of  God  with  much  contention. 

]  Tbessalotihtnt, 
,  I  can  be  bold  to  say,  that  this  age  is  adorned 
with  some  men  of  that  judgment,  that  they 
could  open  new  and  undiscovered  ways  to  know- 
ledge. Zoiie, 

4.  Impudent ;  nide. 

/In  thy  pros}  crity  he  will  be  is  thyself,  and 
will  be  bold  ©ver'  thy  servants.  If  thou  be 
brcui;ht  low,  he  will  be  against  thee.        Ecclut, 

5.  Licentious ;  such  as  .show  gre^t  liberty 
of  fiction,  or  expression. 

The  figures  are  boldcven  to  temerity,  Cowley. 
MrTiich  no  hold  tales  of  gods  or  mongers  swell; 
But  human  pas^ons,  sucli  as  with  us  dwell. 

fValler. 

6.  Standing  out  to  the  view ;  striking  to 
the  eye. 

Catachreses  and  hyperboles  are  to  be  used  ju- 
diciou5.1)\  and  placed  m  poetry,  as  heightenings 
and  bhsdows  m  jpainting,  to  make  the  ligure 
bolder  f  and  cause  it  to  stand  off  to  sight.  Dry  den, 
1,  Open  ;  smooth;  even;  level:  a  sailor's 
term. 
Her  dominions  have  ^o^  accessible  coasts. 

S".  To  make  bold.  To  take  freedoms :  a 
phrase  not  grammatical,  though  com- 
mon.' To  be  bold  is  better ;  as,  /  <iuas 
bold  to  tell  the  house^  that  scandalous 
livings  make  scandalous  ministers. 

Rudgerd, 
I^haye  made  held  to  send  to  your  wife; 
^ly  jjuit  is,  that  she  will  to  Desdemona_ 
Prueurv  me  some  access.  Sbiks^n. 
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m#    c        r         MakimgtolM^      . 
My  fears  forgettm^  manners,  to  unseal 
Their  ;^i  and  commission.  Shahpedr^, 

And  were  y*  as  good  as  George  a  Green, 
I  shall  make  bold  to  turn  aaen.  Hm£bras, 

I  durst  not  makeihmbMWxKk  Ovid,  lest  some 
future  Milboiirn  should  arise.  DrjdeM, 

Some  men  hav^  the  fortune  to  be  esteemed 
wits,  only  for  making  bold  to  scoff  at  these  thin^ 
which  the  greatest  part  oi  mankind  reverence. 

T'tUatsmu 

To  Bo'LDEN.  V.  a.  [from  hold.'\  To 
make  bold  ;  to  give  confidence. 

Quick inventcrs,  and  fair  ready  speakers,beiiig 
boUeited  with  tJieir  present  abilities  to  say  more, 
and  perchance  better  too,  at  the  sudden  for  that 
present,  than  any  other  can  dp,  use  less  help  cf 
diLgence  and  study.         -Atebam't  Scbt^lmasUr. 

I  am  much  too  venturous 
In  tempting  of  your  patience,  but  am  baUenU 
Under  your  promis*d  pardon.  Sbaitpearu 

Bo'ldfaie.  m,s.  [from  boid  zxid  face] 
Impudence;  sauciness:  a  term  of  re- 
proach and  reprehension. 

How  now,  hblaface!  cries  an  old  trot:  arrah, 

we  cat  cur  own  hens,  I  'd  have  you  know;  what 

you  eat,  you  steaL  VEttrawge, 

.Bo'LnPACEL.  adj.  [from  W<rf  and/a«.l 

Impudent. 

I  have  seen  thoee  siUiest  of  creatures;  tnd. 
seeing  their  rare  works,  I  have  seen  enough  to 
confute  all  the  bpUfaud  atheists  of  this  arc. 

BrambaU  mrauutHMex, 
Boldly,  adn).  [from  bold.l 
I.  In  a  bold  manner ;  with  courage ;  with 
spirit.  * 

Thus  we  may  hddly  speak,  being  strengthened 
with  tiic  example  of  so  reverend  a  prebte. 

•       -  Hooker, 

I  Speak  to  subjects,  and  1  subject  speaks, 
Stirr  d  up  by  heav'n,  thus  boidly  for  his  king. 

Sbaisffeare, 

a.  It  may  perhaps  be  sometimes  used,  in 

a  bad  sense*  for  impudently. 
Bo'ldness.  «.  J.  [from  bold:\ 
I.  Courage ;  bravery ;  intrepidity ;  spirit; 

fortitude;  magnanimity;  daringness. 
Her  horse  she  rid  so,  as  might  shew  a  fearful 

boldness,  daring  to  do  that  which  she  knew  no^ 

how  to  do.  S:d;»ey: 

a.  Exemption  from  caution  and  scrupulous 
nicety. 

The  boldness  of  the  figures  is  to  be  bidden 
someumes  by  the  address  of  the  poet,  that  iliey 
may  work  their  effect  upon  the  mind.     Drydeiu 
3.  Freedom;  liberty. 

Great  is  mv  hoUpess  of  speech  toward  you; 
great  is  my  glorymg  in  you.  g  Coruuiiasu, 

4*  Confident  trust  in  God. 

Our  fear  cxcludcth  not  that  hMsuss  whidi 

becomeih  saints.  .     Jiooktp, 

We  have  boldness  and  access  with  confidence, 

by  the  faith  of  him.  Mpbtsiaiu, 

Having  therefore  boldness  to  enter  into  the 

hohest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus.  Hebrevi'u 

5.  Assurance;  freedom  from baahfuJness ; 

confident  mien. 

Wonderful  is  the  case  of  boldiuss  In  dvil  bu- 

sjness:  what  first?  i?aA&«x.    What  second  and 

third  r  Boldness,    And  yet  hoUness  is  a  child  of 

Ignorance  and  basenessi  Ui  inferiour  to  other 

parts.  '    ^  Bam^ 

Sure,  if  the  guilt  were  thein,  they  could  not, 

charge  thee 

Wjdj  such  a  gaUant  bMkess  \  if 't  were  thine, 

Ihoucouldst  not  hear 't  with  such  a  silent  scflcn* 

JkAtM. 
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HU  distance,  though  it  does  not  instruct  him 
to  tltiiik  wiser  than  other  princes,  yet  it  helps 
him  to  speak  with  more  hoUtuu  what  he  thinks. 

TempU, 
BMuts  is  the  power  to  speak  or  do  what  we 
iotenii,  before  others»iwithout  fear  or  disorder. 

Locke. 

6.  Impudepce. 

That  moderation,  which  useth  to  suppress 
Mdursi  and  to  make  theia conquer  that  suffer. 

Hotter, 
BOLE.*./. 
i.  The  body  or  trunk  of  a  tree. 

AU  fell  upon  the  high-hair *d  oaks ;  and  down 

theu:  curled  moi^t 

Fell  bustling  to  the  earth,  and  up  went  all  the 

bdles  and  boughs.  Chapman, 

9ut  when  the  smoother  bole  from  knots  isfree. 

We  make  a  deep  incision  in  the  tree.    Dryden, 

View  well  this  tree,  the  queen  of  all  the  grove ; 

How  rast  her  b^U,  how  wide  her  arms  are  spread, 

How  high  above  the  rest  she  shoots  her  head ! 

a.  A  kind  of  earth. 

hdc  Armatiach  is  an  astringent  earth,  which 
takes  its  name  from  Armenia,  the  country  from 
which  we  have  it.  Wo^dinard, 

3*  A  measure   of  corn,   contaiiiiug   six 
bushels. 

Of  goodJ)arley  put  eight  hoUt^  that  is,  about 
six  Eoglish  quarters,  in  a  stone  trough.  ilfortiM^. 
BCyiW.n.j.  [Latin.]     • 

Boih'iSM  great  fiery  baU,  swiftly  hurried  through 

the  air,  and  generally  drawing  a  tail  after  it. 

Aristotle  calls  it  ea/ira.  There  have  often  been 

immense  balls  of  this  kind.  MuicLcnbrocck, 

Boil.,  n.  J.  A  round  stalk  or  stem  ;  as,  a 

boil  of  flax. 
To  Boll.  v.  «.  [from  the  noun.]    To 
rise  in  a  stalk. 

And  the  flax  and  the  barley  was  smitten :  for 
the  barley  \va8  in  the  ear,  and  the  flax  was  bolUJ, 

£  XV  Jus, 

BOXSTER.  «.  J.  [bolrrjic,  Sax.  bohter^ 

Dutch.] 
!•  Something  laid  on  the  bed,  to  raise 
and  support  the  head ;  commonly  a  bag 
filled  with  down  or  fcaihers. 

Perhaps  some  cold  bank  is  her  beitUr  now. 
Or  *gainstthe  rugged  bark  of  some  broad  elm 
Leans  her  unpillow'd  head.  Milton^ 

Thii  arm  shall  be  a  balitgr  for  thy  head ; 
1*11  fetch  clean  straw  to  make  a  soldier's  btd.  Gay. 
fl.  A  pad,  or  quilt,  to  hinder  any  pressurey 
or  fill  up  any  vacuity. 

Up  goes  her  hand,  and  off  she  slips 
The  blisters  that  supply  her  hips.  Stutjt, 

Z'  A  pad,  or  compress,  to  be  laid  ou  a 
wound. 

Th^  bandage  is  the  girt,  which  hath  a  bolster 
in  thd  middle,  and  the  ends  tacked  firmly  to-  * 
getJier.  JViseman, 

4*  in  horsemanship. 

The  boLters  of  a  saddle  are  those  parts  raised 
upon  the  bows,  to  hold  the  rider's  thigh.  ^ 

Farrier  s  Diet. 

To  Bo^LSTER.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
}.  To  support  the  head  with  a  bolster, 
a.  To  afford  a  bed  to. 

Mortal  eyes  do  see  them  boliter. 
More  than  their  own.         SbaksJ>eare*t  Otbello, 

|.  To  hold  wounds  together  with  a  coni- 
press. 

The  nnctice  a£  bolstering  the  cheeks  forward, 
does  little  service  tpxhe  wound^  and  is  very  un* 
tasytothepetiest.  Sbarf 
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4*  To  support  •,  to  hold  up  ;  to  maintain. 
This  is  now  an  expression  somewhat 
coarse  and  obsolete. 

We  may  be  made  wiser  by  the  publick  per-  " 
suasions  grafted  in  men*s  minds,  so  they  be  used 
to  further  the  truth,  not  to  bolster  errour.  Hookerm 
7  he  hnvyer  sets  his  tongue  to  sile  for  thft 
bolstering  out  of  unjust  causes.  HainvilL 

It  was  tlie  way  of  manv  to  bohter  up  their  crazy 
doating  consciences  witn  confidences.        Souttm 
BOLT.  n.  J.  Iboultt  Dutch ;  iSoXi;.] 
z.  An  arrow ;  a  dart  shot  &om  a  cross- 
bow. 

Yet  mark'd  I  where  the  ^0//  of  Cupid  fell; 
It  fell  upon  a  little  western  4ower, 
Before  milk-white,   now   purple ,  with  lore's 
wound.  *  Shaitfemre. 

The  blunted  bolt  against  the  nymph  he  drest; 
But  with  the  sharp  transtiz*d  Apollo's  breast. 

Deydem. 
a.  Li^htnin^  ;  a  thunderbolt. 

Smg'd  with  the  flames,  and  with  the  boltg 
transiix'd. 
With  native  earth  your  blood  the  inonsten 
mix'd.  DrydeM. 

3.  Bolt  upright;  that  is,  upright  as  an 
arrow. 

^  Brush  iron,  native  or  from  the  mine,  con« 
sbtcth  of  long  striz,  about  the  thickness  of  a 
small  knitting  needle,  bolt  tiprrgbt,  like  the  bris- 
tles of  a  siitTbrush.  Grevf* 
As  I  stood  bolt  Hprigbt  upon  one  end,  one  of 
the  ladies  burst  out.                                Addisom, 

4.  The  bar  of  a  door,  so  called  from  being 
straight  like  an  arrow.  We  now  say, 
shoot  the  boUy  when  we  speak  offasten- 
ing  (>••  opening  a  door. 

'i'  is  not  in  thee,  to  oppose  the  b^t 
Against  my  coming  in.  ^  Sbaispeartm 

5.  Aiiiron  to  lustcn  the  legs  of  a  prisoner. 
This  is,  I  think,  corrupted  from  bought f 
or  link. 

Away  with  him  to  prison ;  lay  bolts  enough 
upon  him.  SbaJtspeare* 

To  Boi.T.  *v.a.  [from  the  noun.] 
X.  To  shut  or  fabtcn  with  a  bolt. 
The  bolt<J  gates  flew,  open  at  the  blast ; 
The  storm  rush'd  in,  and  Arcite  stood  aghast. 

l)rydess. 

a.  To  blurt  out,  or  throw  out  prtcipit- 
antly. 

1  hate  when  vice  can  bolt  her  arguments. 
And  virtue  has  no  tongue  to  check  her  pride. 

Milton, 

3.  To  fasten,  as  a  bolt  or  pin  ;  to  pin  ;  to 

keep  together. 

That  I  could  reach  the  axle,  where  the  nins  are 
Which  bolt  this  frame,  that  I  might  pull  them 
out !  Ben  Jonsm. 

4*  To  fetter  5  to  shackle. 
It  is  great 
To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds, 
Which  shackles  accidents,  and  bolts  up  change. 

Sbakspcare. 

5.  Tohift,  or  separate  the  parts  of  any 
thing  with  a  sieve,  [bluter^  Fr.] 

He  now  had  boulted  all  the  flour.  ^  Spensor, 
'  In  the  baiting  and  sifting  of  fourteen  years  of 
power  and  favour,  all  that  came  put  could  not 
be  pure  m*cal.  Wotton. 

1  cannot  bolt  this  matter  to  the  bran. 
As  Bradwardin  and  holy  Austin  can.     Dryden, 

6.  To  examine  by  sifting ;  to  try  out  5  to 


lay  open, 
uw 


ould  be  weU  belted  out,  whether  great  t^ 
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fractions  may  not  be  made  upon  reflections,  as 
.   upon  <«rect  beams.  Baeo«, 

The  judge,  or  jury,  or  parties,  or  the  coun- 
CU,  or  attornies,  propounding  questions,  beats 
and  bUtM  out  the  truth  much  better  than  when 
the  witness  delivers  only  a  formal  series.  Hale, 
Tone  and  nature  will  Mt  out  the  truth  of 
thmgs,  through  all  disguises.  L'£jtramge, 

f.  To  purify ;  to  purge.    This  is  harsh. 
The  fanned  snow. 
That  •«  A«A«i/by  the  northern  blast  twice  o'er. 

*,  Sbahptaru 

0  Bolt.  v.  ».  To  spnng  out  with  speed 
and  suddenness ;  to  start  out  with  the 
quickness  of  an  arrow. 

This  Puck  seems  but  a  dreaming  dolt. 
Still  walking  like  a  rageed  colt. 
And  oft  out  of  a  bush  dorh  6oUf 

Of  purpose  to  deceive  us.  Draytan. 

•  .  ^f?  erected  a  fort,  and  from  thence  they 
MM  like  beasts  of  the  forest,  sometimes  into 
the  forest,  sometimes  into  the  woods  and  fast- 
nesses, and  sometimes  hack  to  their  den.  Bacb/i, 
As  the  house  was  all  in  a  flame,  out  hoU^  a 
mouse  from  the  ruins  to  save  herself.  L'Esiran^, 
i  have  reflected  on  those  men  who,  from  time 
to  time,  have  shot  themselves  into  the  world.  I 
have  seen  many  successions  of  them  ;  some  Mt- 
MF  out  upon  the  stage  with  vast  applause,  and 
others  hissed  off.  Drydnu 

The  birds  to  foreign  seats  repaired ; 
And  beasts,  that  ioU^d  out,  and  saw  the  forest 

Bolt-rope.  «.j.  [from  loU  and  roV] 
The  rope  on  which  the  sail  of  a  ship  is 
sewed  and  fastened.  Sea  Diet. 

Bo'LT^R.  «.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
X.  A  sieve  to  separate  meal  from  bran  or 
husks ;  or  to, separate  finer  fix)m  coarser 
parts. 

Dowlas,  filthy  dowlas:  I  liave  given  them 

away  to  bajfers  wives,  and  they  have  made 

SoJieri  of  them.  Sbaksbeare. 

With  a  good  strong  chopping-knife  mince  the 

tmj  cajjons,  bones  and  all,  as  small  as  ordinary 

mmcedmeat;  put  them  into  a  large  neat  belter, 

„„  ...      ,  -Baton's  /Natural  Hutorj, 

When  supercibousiy  he  sifts  • 

Through  coarsest  ^a//er  odiers  gifts.    Hudihas. 

ft.  A  kind  of  net. 

^  TTiese  hakes,  and  divers  odjers  of  the  fore- 
.    cited,  are  taken  with  threads,  and  some  of  them 
with  the  bolter^  which  is  a  spiller  of  a  bieaer 
«»«•  •  Caf?w. 

Bo'LTHEAD.ff.j.  A  long  strait-neckcd 
glass  vessel,  for  chymical  distillations, 
called  also  a  matrajj,  or  receiver. 

This  spirit  Abounds  in  salt,  which  may  be  se- 

jMrated,  by  putting  the  Uquor  into  a  hdtbeaj 

'  with  a  long  narrow  neck.  JBoyie, 

Bo'LTiNG.HousE.  «. /.  [from  bo/i  and' 

howe.']     The    place   where    meal    is 

sifted. 

The  jade  is  returned  as  white,  and  as  pow- 
dered, as  if  she  had  been  at  work  ip  a  bJtinjx^ 

Bo'ltsprit.  >  «.  /.  a  mast  running  out 
Bo'wsPRiT.  i  at  the  head  of  a  ship,  not 
standing  upright,  but  aslope.  The  but 
end  of  it  is  generally  set  against  the  foot 
of  the  foremast  5  so  that  they  are  a  stay 
to  one  another.  The  length  without 
board  is  suflScient  to  let  its  sails  hang 
clear  of  all  incumbrances.  If  the  bo/t- 
4/rit  &U  in  bad  weather,  the  foremast 
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cannot  hold  long  after.    Sovjsprii  1! 
perhaps  the  ri^ht  spelling.        Sea  Diet. 

Sometimes  I  'd  divide, 
And  bum  in  many  placet ;  on  the  topmast, 
The  yards,  and  behtfrk^  would  I  flame  distinctly. 

Sbidupcdru 

Bo'lus.  If.  /.  [iSox^.]  A  ibrm  of  medi- 
cine, in  which  the  ingredients  are  made 
up  into  a  soft  mass,  larger  than  pills,  to 
be  swallowed  at  once. 

Keep  their  bodies  sohible  the  whileby  dystcn, 
lenitive  bohuu  of  cassia  and  nanna,  with  syrap 
of  violets.  Wumau 

By  Docts  wc  are  well  assur'd. 
That  love,  alas !  can  ne'er  be  cur'd  5 
A  complicated  heap  of  ilb, 
Despismg  boluses  and  pills.  SwfL 

BOMB.  n.  J.  [bombusy  Lat.] 
I.  A  loud  noise. 

An  upper  chamber  being  thoo^t  weak,  wm 
Supported  by  a  pillar  of  iron,  of  the  bigness  of 
ones  arm  in  the '> midst;  which,  if  you  had 
struck,  would  make  a  tittle  flit  noise  in  the 
room,  but  a  great  bmisb  in  the  rh»mhyr  ben<^ 

Boom. 

a.  A  hollow  iron  ball,  or  shell,  filled  vnth 
gunpowder,  and  furnished  with  a  vent 
for  a  fusee,  or  wooden  tube  filled  with 
combustible  matter,  to  be  thrown  out 
from  a  mortar,  which  had  its  name 
from  the  noise  it  makes.  The  fuste, 
being  set  on  fire,  bums  slowly  till  it 
reaches  the  gunpowder,  which  goes  off 
at  once,  bursting  the  shell  to  pieces 
with  incredible  violence :  whence  the 
use  of  bombs  in  besieging  towns.  The 
lai^gest  ate  about  eighteen  inches  in  dia- 
meter. By  whom  they  were  invented 
is  not 'known,  and  the  time  is  uncer- 
tain ;  some  fixing  it  to  15S8,  and  otbcn 
^OM95-  Cbamben. 

The  loud  cannon  missive  iron  pours. 
And  in  the  slaught'rmg  bomb  Gradivus  roan. 

Botee. 

To  Bomb.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fell 
upon  with  bombs  ;  to  bombard. 

Out  king  thus  trembles  at  Ngmur, 
Whilst  ViUeroy,  who  ne'er  afraid  is. 

To  Bruxelles  marches  on  secure. 
To  bomb  the  monks,  and  scare  the  ladies. /nV. 
BoMB-CHEST.  n.  J.  [from  ^om^and  cbesu] 
A  kind  of  chest  filled  usually  with 
bpmbs,  and  sometimes  only  with  gun- 
power,  placed  under  ground,  to  tear 
and  blow  it  up  in  the  air,  with  those 
who  stand  on  it.  Chambers. 

BoMB-KETCH.  >w.j.    A  kind  of  ship, 
BoMB-vEssEL,  J     Strongly  buiIt,tobear 
the  shock  of  a  mortar,  when  bombs  arc 
to.be  fired  into  a  town. 

Nor  could  an  ordinary  fleet,  with  iomh-w' 
tns,  hope  to  succeed  against  a  place  that  has  in 
Its  arsenal  gallies  and  men  of  war.        AMi^ 
Bo^MBARp.  n.j.  Ibombardw,  Latin.] 
'"  AjF^^'.Sun  5  a  cannon.    Obsolete. 
They  planted  in  divers  places  t^lve  great 
bmmbards^  wherewith  they  threw  huge  stones 
mto  the  air,  which,  falling  down  into  the  cityi 
might  break  down  the  houses.  KmSu. 

a.  A  barrel.    Obsolete. 
To  Bomba'rd.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  attack  with  bombs. 
A  medal  is  struck  on  ;he  gmri^ih  fi?!iAg  la 
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their  attempts  on  Dunkirk,  \¥hcn  ther  endea- 
voured to  blow  up  a  fort,  and  bombard  Uit  town. 

AJSfon. 

Bombardi'er.  n.  /.  [from  bombard  J] 
The  engineer  whose  employment  is  to 
fihoot  bombs. 

llie  bombardier  tosses  his  ball  sometimes  into 
the  midst  of  a  city,  with  a  design  to  HU  all  around 
him  with  terrour  and  combustion.  Tatlrr. 

BoM  B  a'r  d  m  e  n  t .  «.  j/  [from  bombard.^ 
An  attack  made  upon  any  city^  by 
throwing  bombs  into  it. 

Genoa  ts  not  yet  secure  from  i  bombardment, 
though  it  is  not  »o  exposed  as  formerly.  Add'uon, 

BoMBASi^N.  n.  J.  [bombasine  Fr.  from 
bombjcmujf  silken,  Latin.]  A'  slight 
silken  stuffy  for  mourning. 

Bomba'st.  n,  J,  [A  stuff  of  soft  loose 
texture  used  formerly  to  swell  the  gar- 
menty  and  thence  used  to  signify  bulk 
or  show  without  solidity.]  Fustian  ; 
bij?  words,  without  meaning. 

Not  pedants  motley  tongue,  soldiers  bombojt. 
Mountebanks  drug-tongue,  nor  the  terms  of  law, 
Are  strong  enough  preparatives  to  draw 
Me  to  hear  this.  Donne, 

Are  all  the  flights  of  .heroick  poetry  to  be 
concluded  bombast,  unnatural,  and  mere  mad- 
ness, because  they  are  not  adffiected  with  their 
excellencies  ?  Dryden, 

Bo'mbast-  adj\  [from  the  substantive.] 
High  sounding ;  of  big  soudd  without 
meaning. 

He,  as  lo(ving  his  own  pride  and  purpose. 
Evades  them  with  a  bomLut  circumstance, 
Horribly  stxiflTd  with  epithets  of  war.    Sbahfi, 

BoM  B I L  a'x  I  o  n  . «.  j.  [from  bombujf  Lat.] 
Sound;  noise;  report. 

How  to  :abate  the  vipur,  or  silence  the  bom^ 
bUat'ton  of  %  uns,  a  way  is  said  to  be  by  borax  and 
butter,  vnut  in  a  due  proportion,  which  will  al- 
most take  off  the  report,  and  also  the  force  of 
the  charge.  Brovins  Vulgar  Erroun,  - 

BoMBY^ciNOUS.  adj,  [bombycimUf  Lat.] 
Silken;  made  of  silk. 

BONA  ROBji.  n.  j.  [lUl.  a  fine  gown.]  A 
showy  wanton. 
We  Knew  where  the  bona  robaiwere.  Sbaisp, 

BONA'SUS.  ft.  J.  [Lat.J  A  kind  of  buf- 
falo, or  wild  bull. 

BONCHRE'^FIEN.  ».  s.  [French.]  '  A 
species  of  pear,  so  called,  probably, 
from  the  name  of  a  gardener. 

BOND.  n.  J.  [bonb.  Sax.  bound;  it  is 
written  indifferently,  in  many  of  its 
senses,  bond,  or  band.    See  Band.] 

I-  Cords,  or  chains^  with  which  any  one 
is  bound- 
There  left  me,  and  my  man,  both  Wund  to- 
gether ; 
TiUf  gnawing  with  my  teeth  my  bonds  asunder, 
I  gainVl  my  freedom.  Sbahpeare, 

a.  Ligament  that  holds  any  thing  together. 
Ilet  any  one  send  his  contemplation  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  universe,  and  see  what  con- 
ceivable hopes,  what  bond  he  can  imagine,  to 
hold  this  nuss  of  matter  in  so  close  a  pressure 
together.  Locke. 

3,  Union  ;  connexion  :  a  workman's  term. 

Observe,  in  working  up  the  walls,  that  no  side 

of  the  house,  nor  any  part  of  the  walls,  be  brought 

lip  three  feet  above  the  other,  before  the  next 

«t)oiiiing  widl  be  wrought  up  to  it,  ao  that  they 
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may  all  be  joiiied  together,  and  make  a  good 
IfOfd,  Mortimers  Husbandry. 

4.  [In  the  plural.]  Chains ;  imprisonment ; 
captivity. 

Whom  I  perceived  to  have  nothing  bid  to  his 
charge  worthy  of  death,  or  of  bonds.  Acts, 

5.  Cement  of  union;  cause  of  union; 
link  of  connexion. 

Weddine  is  great  Juno's  crown ; 
O  blessed  bend  of  board  and  bed !      Sbahpeara^ 

Love  cools,  brothers  divide,  and  the  bond  it 
cracked  'twixt  son  and  father.  Sbabspeara^ 

i.  A  writing  of  obligation  to  pay  a  sum,  ' 
or  perform  a  contract.  ' 

Gtt  with  me  to  a  notary,  seal  me  there 
Your  single  bond.       *  Sbahpeart^ 

What  if  I  ne'er  consent  to  make  you  mine  I 
My  father's  promise  ties  me  not  to  time ; 
And  bonds  without  a  date,  they  say,  are  void. 

Drydesu 

7.  Obligation ;  law  by  which  any  man  19 
obliged. 

Unhappy  that  I  am !  I  cannot  heave 
My  heart  mto  my  mouth :  I  love  your  majesty* 
According  to  my  bond^  no  more  nor  less.  Sbaku 
l*ake  which  you  please,  it  dissolves  the  bondn 
of  government  and  obedience.  Loekg^ 

Bond.  adj.  [from  A/W,  perhaps  for  bound  $ 
from  jcebonben,  Saxon.J  Captive;  in 
a  Rervilc  state. 

Whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  wi» 
be  bond  or  free.  1  CorintbiatUm 

Bo'N  D  A  G  E .  ».  /,  [from  bond.'] 
X.  Captivity ;  imprisonment ;  state  of  re- 
straint. 

You  only  have  overthrown  me,  and  in  mf 
bondage  consists  my  glory.  Sidney, 

Savi  gentle  princess,  would  you  not  suppose 
Your  bondage  happy,  to  be  mide  a  queen  .^— , 
^To  be  a  queen  in  bond4ge^  is  more  vile 
llian  is  a  slave  in  base  servility.       Sbaksp^anm 

Our  caee 
Wo  make  a  choir,  as  doth  the  prison'd  bird. 


Andsing  our  ^oA^./r^' freely.  Sbahpemru 

The  king,  when  he  design'd  you  for  my  guard, 
Resolv'd  he  would  not  make  my  bondage  hard. 


a.  Obligation  ;  tie  of  duty. 

If  she  has  a  struggle  for  honour,  she  is  in  a 
bondage  to  love;  which  gives  the  story  Fts  turn 
that  way.  J*ope, 

He  must  resolve  by  no  means  to  be  enslaved, 
and  brought  under  the  bondage  of  observing 
oaths,  which  ought  to  vanish  when  they  stand  in 
competition  witli  eating  and  drinking,  or  taking 
money.  South. 

Bo'xDMAiD.  «.  J.  [from  bond^  captive, 
and  maid.]  A  woman  slave. 

Good  sister,  wrong  me  not,  nor  wrong  yourself. 
To  make  a  bondmaid  and  a  slave  of  me.    Sbaks* 
Bo'N  D  M  A  N .  12.  J.  [from  bond  and  man.]  A 
man  slave. 

Amongst  the  Romans,  in  making  of  a  boni^ 
man  freet  was  it  not  wondered  wherefore  so 
great  ado  should  be  made  ?  the  master  to  present 
his  slave  in  some  court,  to  take  him  by  the  hand, 
and  not  only  to  say,  in  the  hearing  of  the  pub- 
lick  magistrate,  I  will  that  this  man  became 
free ;.  but,  after  those  solemn  words  uttered,  to 
strike  him  on  the  cheek,  to  turn  him  round,  the 
hair  of  h'ls  head  to  be  shaved  off,  the  magistrate 
to  touch  liim  thrice  with  a  rod ;  in  the  end,  a 
cap  and  a  White  garment  given  him.       Hooter. 

O  freedom !  tirst  delight  of  human  kind; 
Not  that  which  bondnun  from  their  masters  find. 

J>ryden. 

BoNDSfi'RViiNT.if.j.  [from  ^;i^andi«r. 


^J 
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«»»/.]  A  slave ;  a  scnrant  without  the 
libert)r  of  quitting  his  master. 

And  if  dijr  brothor,  that  dwcUeth  by  thee,  be 
waxen  poor,  and  be  sold  uBto  thee,  thou  shalt 
not  compel  him  to  $enre  as  a  IwuUer^anU 

JLrvitieiu* 

Bon  DSE'R  VICE.  ».  j.  [from  bond  and  ser- 
wV^.]  The  condition  of  a  bondservant ; 
slavei  y. 

Upon  those  did  Solomon  levy  a  tribute  of 
hmdservice,  1  A/*r^/. 

Bo'n  DSL  AVE.  ft,  J.  [from  bondznA  jia^^.'] 
A  man  in  siavtry ;  one  of  servile  con- 
dition, who  cannot ch:i-gt  his  master. 

Love  enjoined  such  di'iii^nce,  that  no  ap- 
pfentiee,  no,  no  BdHdJa-je,  could  ever  be,  by 
fear,  more  ready  at  ail  commands  tlua  thsi 
young  princess  was,  Sidney, 

AM  her  ornaments  are  taken  away;  of  a  free- 
woman  she  is  become  a  bo/Jxlave.  1  Mjtc, 

Commonly  the  bwdjtave  is  fed  by  his  lord, 
but  hcf c  the  lord  was  fed  by  his  hondtUvt. 
„    ,  SirJ,I>avut. 

Bo'NDsMAN.  n.  J.  [from  l^nd  and  manA 

X.  A  slave. 

Carnal  greedy  people,  without  such  a  precept, 
would  have  bo  mercy  upon  xh^u  mxu /'ondsmen 
and  beasts.  Dcrtam. 

ft.  A  person  bound»  or  giving  security, 

for  another. 
Bo'MftswoM  AN.  n.  s.  [from  bond  and  <wo- 

«ttw,J  A  woman  slave. 

•  ....        My  lords,  the  senators 

Ar«  sold  for  slaves,  and  their  wives  for  iondt- 

bone; W.J.  [han,  SaxonJ 

1.  The  solid  part  of  the  body  of  an  animal. 
The  *«««  are  made  up  of  liard  fibres,  tied 
one  to  another  by  small  transverse  fibres,  as 
thwe  of  the  muscles.  In  a  fcctusthey  are  porous, 
•oft,  and  easily  discerned.  As  their  pores  fiU 
with  a  substance  of  their  own  nature,  so  diey  in- 
crease, harden,  and  grow  dose  to  one  another. 
Ihey  arc  all  spongy,  and  fuU  of  little  cells;  or 
are  ot  a  considerable  firm  thickness,  wth  a  large 
cavity,  except  the  teeth;  and  where  they  are 
articulated,  they  are  covered  with  a  thin  and 
itroiig  meiubrane,caUed  the  periosteum.  Each  • 
•/i?  much  bigger  at  its  extremity  than  in  tlie 
imddle,  that  the  articulations  might  be  firm,  and 

Ik!  T^-aT  T'l^  ^f ''"'  P*>"«-  ^"t>  because 
the  middle  of  the  ioM  sliould  be  strone,  to 
fustam  Its  allotted  weight,  and  resist  accidelits, 
the  fibres  are  there  more  closely  compacted  to- 
gether, supporting  one  another;  and  the  ^m 
IS  made  hoUow,  and  conseouently  not  to  easilv 
broken  as  it  must  have  been  had  it  been  solid 
and  smaller.  q^^^ 

Thy  icfiu  are  marroMdess,  thy  blood  is  coldC ' 

XTiere  was  lately  a  young  gcndeman  bit  to 
*"*  ^f '•  TatUr, 

».  A  fragment  of  meat ;  a  bone  with  as 
much  flesh  as  adheres  to  it. 

'      vh^^^rf^-^^^"^^^  contending  for  the^aii*, 
tach  pleaded  nghi,  and  would  be  l«rd  alone. 

Z^fo  be  upon  the  bones.    To  attack.    '^  "* 
Fuss  had  a  month's  mind  to  be  ubw  tbe  bones 
of  him,  but  was  not  willing  tu  pi^L  a  quarreL 
-^  '  L^  JEstrange. 

4/  ^0  make  no  bouts.  To  make  no  scruple  • 
a  metaphor  taken  from  a  dog,  who 
readily  swalldws  meat  that  has  no  bones. 

5.  Bones.  A  sort  of  bobbinsy  made  of  trot- 
ter boacs,  for  weaving  bonclacc. 
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6.  Bones.    Dice. 

But  then  my  stndy  was  to  cog  the  dice. 
And  dext'rously  to  throw  the  lucky  sice : 
To  shun  araes  ace,  that  swept  wy  stakes  away; 
And  watch  the  box,  for  fear  they  should  convey 
False  kenet,  and  put  upon  me  in  the  play.  Dr^'d. 
To  B6ne.  nf.  a.  [from  the  noun. J  To  take 
out  the  bones  from  the  flesh ;  as,  the 
cooks  boned  the  veal. 
Bo'N  El  ACE  ».  J.  [from  ^«f  and  lace;  the 
bobbins  with  which  lace  is  woven  being 
frequently  made  of  bones.]  Flaxen  lace, 
such  as  women  wear  on  their  linen. 

The  thines  you  follow,  and  make  songs  on 
now,  should  be  sent  to  knit,  or  sit  doi^'n  to'bob- 
lAr\M  ox  beneltMCe.  TatUr, 

We  destroy  the  symmetry  of  the  human 
figure,  and  foolishly  contrive  to  g^U  off  the  eye 
from  great  and  real  beauties,  to  cnildi&h  gevigaw 
ribbands  and  boncUce,  Spcdaitr, 

Bo'N BLESS,  adj,  [from  hone."]  Wanting 
bones. 

1  would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face. 
Have  pluckt  my  nipple  from  his  boneUss  gums, 
And  dnslit  the  brains  out.  Sh^ksptan. 

ToBo'NEsET.  v.«.  [from  ^ow  and  j^/.] 
Tb  restore  a  bone  out  of  joint  to  its 
place ;  or  join  a  bone  broken  to  the 
other  part. 

A  fractured  leg  set  in  the  country  by  one  p«5- 
tending  to  bomejetting.  WuemeuCt  Sur^trj. 

Bo'KESETi  EK.  n.  j.  [from  honeset.]  A 
chirurgeon  ;  one  who  particularly  pro- 
fesses the  art  of  restoring  broken  or 
luxated  bones. 

At  present  my  desire  is  to  have  a  good  b»e- 
*etter.  DenhoM, 

Bo^NFiRE.  «.  /.  [fiom  bon^  good,  Fr.and 
fre.^  A  fire  made  for  some  publick 
cause  of  triumph  or  exultation. 

Ring  ye  the  beUs  to  make  it  wear  airsy. 
And  bomfirei  make  all  dav.  Sfeiuer» 

How  came  so  many  bonfires  to  be  made  in 

3ueen  Mary's  days?   Why,  she  had  abused  and 
eceived  her  people.  Swth, 

Full  soon  by  bonfire  and  by  bell. 
We  learnt  our  liege  was  passing  welL        Gey, 
Bo'NGRACE.  f«.  J.   Ibonne  grate,  FrJ  A 
forehead-cloth,  or  covering  for  the  fore- 
head.    Not  used.  Skinner. 
I  have  seen  her  beset  all  over  with  emcraki 
and  pearls,  ranged  in  rows  about  her  cawl,  her 
peruke,  her  bongrate,  and  chaplet,      HakewU, 
Bo'N N ET.  w.  J.  [bonnets  Fr.]    A  covering 
for  the  head  ;  a  hat;  a  cap. 

Go  to  them  with  this  bonnet  in  thy  hand. 
And  thus  for  having  stretch'd  it,  here  be  rkh 

them. 
Thy  knee  bussing  the  stones;  for,  in  such  business, 
Action  is  eloquence.  Sbahpeare's  CorioUnut, 
^  They  had  not  probably  the  ceremony  of  vail- 
ing the  bonnet  in  tneir  salutations;  for,  in  medals, 
they  still  have  it  on  their  heads.  Ad£it»> 

Bp^KNET.  [In  fortification.]   A  kind  of 
'  little  ravelin,  without  any  ditch,  having 
a  parapet  three   feet  high,   anciently 
placed  b(?fore  the  points  of  the  saliant 
angles  of  the  glacis. 
Bo'n  vet  a  prtstre^  or  priest's  cap,  is  an 
outwork,  having  at  the  head  three  sali* 
ant  angles,  and  two  inwards. 
Bo'NNETs.  [In  the  sea  language.]  Small 
sails  set  on  the  courses  on  the  ipizzen, 
mainsaili  and  foresail  of  a  siupi  wheo 
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thesf  are  too  narrow  or  shallow  to  clothe 

the  masty  or  in  order  to  make  more  way 

in  csim  weather.  Cbamberu 

Bo^NNiiY.  adv.  [from  bormjJ]  ^Gayly; 

handsomely;  plumply. 
Bo'n  N I N ESS .  II.  /.  [from  bonny ^  Gayety  ; 

handsomeness ;  plumpness. 
BCyNNY.  adj.  [from  bon^  bonne^  Fr.]  It  is 

a  word  now  almost  conAned  to  the 

Scottish  dialect, 
z.  Handsome ;  beautifril. 

Match  to  nutch  I  have  encountered  him. 

And  made  a  prey  for  carrbn  kitesvaud  crows, 

£v*n  of  the  ^/ty  beast  he  lov'd  so  weU.  Sbahp, 
Thus  wail'd  tne  loots  in  melancholy  strain. 

Till  bonmj  Susan  sped  across  the  plain.       G«y. 
t.  Gay  5  merry  ;  frolicksomc  ;  cheerful ; 

blithe. 
Then  sigh  not  so,  but  let  them  go, 

And  be  you  blithe  and  bomny»    '       Sbais^re, 

3.  It  seems  to  be  generally  used  in  con- 
versation for  piump. 

Bonny-clabber,  n,  j.  A  word  used  in 
Ireland  for  sour  buttermilk. 

AVe  scorn,  for  want  of  talk,  to  jabber 
Of  parties  o*cr  our  bonnj^labber  ; 
Nor  are  we  studious  to  enquire. 
Who  votes  for  manors,  who  for  hire.       Stotfi* 

BC/NUM  MAGNUM. «.  j.  A  species  of 
plum. 

Bq'NY.  adj.  [from  bone."] 

2.  Consisting  of  bones. 

At  the  end  of  this  hole  is  a  membrane,  fastened 
to  a  round  hcny  limb,  and  stretched  like  the  head 
of  a  drum ;  and  therefore,  by  anatomists,  called 
tympanum,  May^ 

a.  Full  of  bones. 

Bo'oBY.  n.  i.  [A  word  of  no  certain  ety- 
mology. Ht^sbaw  thinks  it  a  corrup- 
tion of  buil-beeff  ridiculously  ;  Skinner 
imagines'  it  to  be  derived  from  bobe^ 
foolish,  Spanish.  Juniuj  finds  bowbard 
to  be  an  old  Scottish  word  for  a  cvutard^ 
a  contemptible fcUonu ;  from  which  he  na- 
turally deduces  booby :  but  the  original 
oi'  bc^jjbard  it»  not  known.]  A  duD, 
heavy,  stupid  fellow  ;  a  lubber. 

But  one  exception  to  this  fact  we  find; 
Thut  kdoby  Phaon  only  v/as  unkind, 
An  ill«brcd  boatman,  rough  as  waves  and  xnnd. 

Privr, 

Young  master  next  must  rise  to  fill  him  wine, 
And  starve  himself  to  see  the  btUy  dine.  King. 
BOOK,  n,  J.  [boc,  Sax.  supposed  from 
boc^  a  beecb,  because  they  wrote  on 
besckcn  boards ;  as  liber ^  iu  Latin,  from 
the  rind  of  a  trtc.] 
1.  A  volume  in  which  we  read  or  write. 

See  a  book  of  praver  in  his  hand  ; 
True  ornaments  to  know  a  holy  man.  5i&<7if //far*. 

Rccciv«  the  sentence  of  tiie  bw  for  sins. 
Such  as  by  God's  book  are  adjudged  to  deatli. 

In  the  cofiin  that  had  the  beokf,  tht-y  were 
.fbtmd  as  frcsli  as  if  they  had  been  but  newly 
written  ;  being  uTitten  on  parchirent,  snd  co- 
vered over  with  watch  candles  ot'  w<ix.  JiMoa. 
Bonis  jTe  a  sort  of  dumb  teachers:  ihey  cannot 
ans'ver  sudden  questions,  or  explain  present 
doubts ;  this  ts  properly  the  work  of  a  iivinc  in- 
«tnictor.  fratis, 

a.  A  particular  part  of  a  wolrk. 
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\ 
The  first  book  we  (fivide  into  section^;  wliercof 
.    the  first  is  these  chapters  past.  Bttmoi^  Tbtory, 

3.  The  register  in  which  a  trader  keeps 
an  account  of  his  debts. 

This  life 
Is  nobler  than  attending  for  a  bauble ; 
Prouder  than  rustline  m  unpaid-for  silk; 
Such  gain  the  cap  of  him  that  makes  them  fine. 
Yet  keeps  his  hook  uncrossed.  Sbaktpemre, 

4.  In  booku    In  kind  remembrance. 

I  was  so  much  in  bis  books f  that,  at  his  decease, 
he  left  me  the  lamp  by  which  he  used  to  writ* 
his  lucubratiors.  A4duotu 

5.  JVitbout  book.  .By  memory ;  by  repeti- 
tion ;  without  reading. 

Sermons  read  they  abhor  in  the  church ;  but 
sermons  withovt  booit  sermons  which  spend  their 
life  in  their  birth,  and  may  hare  publick  audience 
but  once.  Hooker. 

To  Book.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  •  To 
register  in  a  book. 

1  beseech  your  grace,  let  it  be  booked  vnxh  the 
rest  of  this  diiy*s  deeds;  or  I  will  have  it  in  a  par- 
ticubr  ballad  else,  with  mine  own  piaure  on  the 
top  of  it.  Sbakspeare, 

He  made  wilful  murder  high  treason;  he  caused 
the  marchess  to  bo«k  their  men,  foi*  whom  they 
should  make  answer.  Daviet  on  JrcUnd, 

Book-keeping.  //.  j.  [from  book  and 
keepJ]  The  art  of  keeping  accounts,  or 
recording  pecuniary  transactions,  in  such 
a  nuinner,  that  at  any  time  a  man  may 
thereby  know  the  true  state  of  the  wholcf 
or  any  part  of  his  aflTairs^  with  deamett 
and  expedition.  Harris. 

Bo'oKBiNDBR.if.  J.  [from  ^^aiRl^W.] 
A  man  whose  profession  it  is  to  cover 
books. 

Bo'oKFUL. adj\[hom  book  zn^fidL']  Full 
of  notions  gleaned  finom  books;  crowded 
with  undigested  knowledge. 

The  bookjttl  blockhead,  ignorantly  read. 
With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  his  head. 
With  his  own  tongue  still  euities  his  cars. 
And  al\/ays  listening  to  himself  appears.    Pope, 

Bo^oKibH.  adj,  [from  book.]  Given  to 
books ;  acquainted  only  with  books.  It 
is  generally  used  contemptuously. 

1*11  make  him  yield  the  crown, 

Whose   botkisb  rule  hath  puUM  fair  England 

down.  Sl'ukjpcare. 

I  'm  nor  l"Mshy  yet  I  can  read  wa:tiup-gen- 

tlewour  'I  in  the  'scape.  Sbaktf,  fVimUr*s  Tale. 

Xannppe  follows  her  namesaxe ;  being  mnrried 

.  to  a  boskijb  man,  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the 

world.  ^pectaUr^ 

Bb'OKISHNESS.  ;?.  j.  [from  bookish.^ 
Much  application  to  books;  over-studi- 
ousness. 

Bookll/arked.  adj.  [from  book  and 
JearnedJ]  Versed  m  bool^,  or  litera- 
ture :  a  term  implying  some  slight  con- 
tempt. 

Whatc'er  these  beokUarn*J  bk>ckheads  say, 

Solon  *s  the  veriwi  fool  in  all  the  play.  Dryden. 

He  will  quote  passages  out  of  Plato  and  Pindar, 

at  his  own  t.ible»  to  some  bookitarned  companion, 

without  blushing.  ia^uifi. 

Boo K  L  k'a  R  N I N  G .  ».  /.  [from  book  and 
learning.^  Skill  in  literature ;  acquaint- 
ance with  books :  a  term  of  some  con- 

tCTTlpt. 

lliey  night  talk  of  book/earning  what  they 
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•QuU,  but  he  never  saw  more  unfeaty  feUcJwii 
than  |reat  clerks.  *  Hidiiej. 

Neither  does  it  so  much  re;;)ulre  hooJ^/earfii/ijir 
and  scholarship,  as  good  natural  sense*  to  dis- 
tinguuh  true  aod  false,  and  to  discern  what  is 
well  proved,  and  what  is  not.  Burnet* t  Tbnry^ 
Bo'oKMAN.  H,  J.  [from  6ook  and  man.]  A 
man  whose  profession  is  the  study  of 
books. 

This  civil  war  of  wits  were  much  better  us*d 
On  Navarre  and  his  tfookmens  for  here  *t  is  abus'd. 

Sbaisptart^ 

Bo'oKMATE.  ».  J.  [from  book  and  ma/r.] 
Schoolfellow. 
This  Armado  Is  a  Spaniard  that  keeps  here  in 
court* 
A  phantasm,  a  monarch,  and  one  that  makes  sport 
To  the  prince  and  his  bookmaUs,      Shah/teare. 
Bo'o KSELLER.  9f.j.  [from  hook  and  /r//.] 
He^hose  profession  it  is  to  sell  books. 
He  went  to  the  bwheller,  and  told  him  in 
anger,  he  had  sold  a  book  in,  wliich  there  was 
£dse  divinity.  fVaitM, 

Bo^OK WORM.  n. s,  [from book  and m>orm,\ 

2.  A  worm  or  mite  that  eats  holes  in 
books,  chiefly  when  damp. 

My  lion,  like  a  moth  or  boqktvorm,  feeds  upon 

nothing  but  paper,  and  I  shall  beg  of  them  to  diet 

bim  with  wholesome  and  substantial  food.  Guard, 

9.  A  Student  too  closely  given  to  books ; 

a  reader  without  judgment. 

AntoQg  those  venerable  galleries  and  solitary 

scenes  of  the  university,  1  wanted  but  a  black 

(own,  and  a  aalary,  to  be  as  mere  a  bookiverm  as 

any  there.  v  i'o/tf*/  Letter/. 

Bo'oLT.  n.j.  [An  Irish  tenn.] 

All  the  Tartarians,  and  the  people  about  the 
Caspian  Sea,  which  are  naturally  Scythians,  live 
in  hordes ;  being  the  very  same  that  the  Irish 
booties  are,  driving  their  cattle  with  them,  and 
feeding  only  on  their  milk  and  white  meats. 

Sftefiser. 

Boom.  «.  /.  [from  boom^  a  tree,  Dutch.] 
X.  [In  sea  language.]  A  long  pole  used  to 
spread  out  the  clue  of  the  studding  sail ; 
and  sometimes  the  clues  of  the  mainsail 
and  foresail  are  boonled  out. 
a>  A  pole  with  bushes  or  baskets,  set  up 
as  a  mark  to  show  the  sailors  how  to 
steer  in  the  channel,  when  a  country  is 
overflown.  Sea  Dictionary. 

3.  A  bar  of  wood  laid  across  a  harbour,  to 
keep  off  the  enemy. 

As  his  heroic  worth  struck  envy  dumb, 
Who  took  the  Dutchman  and  who  cut  the  boom. 

Dryden. 

70  Boom.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.   A  sea 

term.] 
X.  To  rush  with  violence;  as. a  ship  is  said 
to  come  boomingf  when  she  makes  all 
the  sail  she  can.  Diet* 

%.  To  swell  and  fall  together. 
Boomiftg  o*er  hi^  head 
The  billows  ckfs'd ;  he  **  number'd  with  the 
dead.  Toumg. 

Forsook  by  thee,  in  vain  I  sought  thy  aid, 
"When  booming  billows  dos'd  above  my  head. 

Pope: 

.  Boon.  n.  i.  [from  bene.  Sax.  a  petition.] 
A  gift ;  a  grant ;  a  benefaction  ;  a  pre- 
tent. 

Vouchsafe  me  for  my  meed  but  one  fiurlook: 
A  smaller  boon  than  tha  I  caunoc  beg, 
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And  less  than  this,  I  'm  sure,  you  camtoe 

give.  '^balspeare. 

That  courtier,  who  obtained  a  boon  of  the  em- 
peror, that  he  might  every  morning  whisper  hire 
in  the  ear,  and  say  nothing,  asked  nounprofiublo 
suit  for  himself.  B»cen, 

The  blust'ring  fool  has  satisfy *d  his  wiU; 
His  boon  is  given ;  his  knight  has  gain'd  the  day, 
But  lost  the  prize.  Dryden* s  FabUs, 

What  rhetorick  didst  thou  use 
To  gain  this  mighty  boonf  she  pities  me!  Ad£». 
Boon,  adj,  [bon,-  Fr.]  Gayj  merry:  a^ 
a  boon  companion. 

Satiate  at  length. 
And  heiahten'd  as  with  wine,  iocund  and  boon. 
Thus  to  herself  she  pleasingly  began.  Far.  Lest. 
I  know  the  infirmity  of  our  fiimily ;  we  play 
the  boon  companion,  and  throw  our  money  away 
in  our  cups.  ArbutbnU. 

BOOR.  «.  J,  [beery  Dutch;  jebope,  Sax.] 
A  ploughman ;  a  country  fellow ;  aloat; 
a  clown. 

The   bare  sense   of  a  calamity   is  called 

grumbling ;  and  if  a  man  does  but  make  a  &ce 

upon' the  boor,  he  is  presently  a  malecontent 

L*£»troagt* 

He  may  live  as  well  as  a  boor  of  Holland, 

whose  cares  of  growing  still  richer  waste  his  life. 

TempU. 

To  one  well-born,th'  affiront  is  worse  and  more, 

When  he 's  abus*d  and  baffled  by  a  bow.  Dryden. 

Bo'oRisH.  aJj.  [from  boor."]  Clownish; 

rustick  ;  untaught ;  uncivilized. 

Therefore,  you  clown,  abandon,  which  is,  in 

the  vulgar,  leave,   the  society,  which,  in  the 

boortsb,  is  company,  of  this  female.  Sbahpetre, 

Bo'oRisHLY.  adj.  [from  boorijb.]  In  a 

boorish  manner ;  sifter  a  clownish  nun- 

,ner. 

Bo'oRisRNESs.    «.  J.    [from    boorish,] 

Clownishness  ;  rusticity ;  coarseness  of 

manners. 

Boose.  «./.  [bopg,  Sax.]  A  stall  for  a 

cow  or  an  ox. 
To  BOOT.  V,  a.  [baten^  to  profit,  DHtch : 
bor,  in  Saxon,  is  recompence,  re- 
pentance,  or  fine  paid  by  way  of  ex- 
piation ;  botan  is,  to  repent,  or  to  com- 
pensate; as,    ' 

He  ij-  pif  jJ  bir  and  bot», 
Anb  bet  bivojien  borne.] 
4.  To  profit :  to  advantage  :  it  is  com* 
monly  used  in  these  modes,  it  booth  or 
^vhat  boots  it  ?  • 

It  shall  not  boot  them,  who  derogate  from 
reading,  to  excuse  it,  when  they  see  no  other 
remedy  ;  as  if  their  intent  were  only  to  deny 
that  aUens  and  strangers  from  the  family  of  Gcd 
are  won,  or  that  belief  doth  use  to  be  wrought  at 
the  first  in  them  without  sermons.         Hodcer, 

For  what  I  have,  I  need  not  to  repeat ; 
And  what  I  want,  it  bootx  not  to  complaiiL^&2^ 

If  we  shun 
The  purpos'd  end,  or  here  lie,  fixed  all. 
What  boots  it  us  these  waratohavebegun?  A>^* 

What  booU  the  regal  circle  on  his  head. 
That  long  behind  he  trails  his  pompous  lolw  ? 

a.  To  enrich  :  to  benefit. 

And  I  will  boot  thee  with  what  gift  beside^ 
^      That  modesty  can  beg.  Sbabsp.  Ant,  M»d  Otop* 
Boot.  «.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.   Profit;   gain;  advantage;  soxDCthifli 
given  to  mead  the  exchange. 
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•  My  gravity 

^^ereui,  let  no  man  hear  me,  I  take  pride, 
Could  I,  with  Staty  change  for  an  idle  plume. 
Which  the  air  beats  for  vain.  Soakipeare* 

ft.  To  boot.  With  advantage;  over  and 
above;  besides. 

Canst  thou,  O  panial  sleep,  give  thy  repose 
To  the  wet  seaboy,  in  an  hour  so  rude ; 
<And,  in  the  calmest  and  the  stillest  night, 
"With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boat^ 
Deny  it  to  a  kin|r  f  Sbaksjteart^ 

Man  is  God*s  image ;  but  a  poor  man  is 
Christ's  stamp  to  boot:  both  images  regard. 

Herbert, 

•   He  might  have  his  mind  and  manners  formed, 

and  be  instructed  to  boot  in  severalsdences.  Locke, 

3.  It  seems,  in  the  following  lines,  used 

for  booty  J  or  plunder. 

Others,  Uke  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings. 
Make  ^f  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds.  Sbah, 
BOOT.  n.  J,  [bottajf  Armorick ;  botejf  a 

shoe,  Welsh  ;  botte^  French.] 
I.  A  covering  for  the  leg,  used  by  horse- 
men. 

That  my  leg  is  too  long  f— 
—No ;  that  it  is  too  little^ 
I  *&  wear  a  boot  to  make  it  somewhat  rounder. 

Sbahpeare, 

Shew'd  him  his  room,  where  he  must  lodge 

that  night ;     . 

PuU'd  off  his  bo9ti^  and  topk  away  the  light.  Milt, 

Bishop  Wilkins  says,  he  does  not  question  but 

it  will  be  as  usual  fiar  a  man  to  call  for  his  wings, 

when  he  is  going  a  journey,  as  it  b  now  to  call 

for  bis  boots,  AddisotCs  Guardian, 

a.  A  kind  of  r^ck  for  the  leg,  formerly 

used  in  Scotland  for  torturing  criminals. 

Boot  of  a  coach.  The  space  between  the 

coachman  and  the  coach. 
To  Boot.  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.]  To  put 
on  boots. 

Booi^  bootf  master  Shallow ;  I  know  the'  young 
king  is  sick  for  me :  let  us  take  anyman's  horses. 

SbalsjKare. 

Boot-hose.  ».  /•  [fix>m  boot  and  hose,'] 
Stockings  to  serve  for  boots  j  spatter- 
dashes. 

His  lacquey  with  a  linen  stock  on  oner  leg, 
and  a  boo^boee  on  the  other,  gartered  with  a  red 
and  blue  list.  Sbahpeare, 

Boot-tree.  n.  /.  [from  boot  and  /r«.] 
Two  pieces  of  wood,  shajped  like  a  leg, 
to  be  driven  into  boots,  for  stretching 
and  widening  them. 

Bo'oTCATCRElt.  if.  s,  [from  bo6t  and 
catcb,']  The  person  whose  business  at 
an  inn  is  to  pi;ll  off  the  boots  of  pas- 
sengers. 

The  ostler  and  the  bouttateber  ought  to  par- 
take. Stuifi, 

Bo'oTED.  adj,  [from  boot,^  In  boots  j  in 
a  horseman's  habit. 

A  ^MCe^  judge  shall  sit  to  try  his  cause, 
Not  by  the  statute,  but  by  martial  laws.  Dryden, 

Booth,  n.  s,  Iboedf  Dutch}  ^//>, Welsh.] 
A  house  built  of  boards^  or  boughs,  to  ^ 
be  used  for  a  short  time. 

The  cbthiers  found  means  to  have  all  the 

auest  made  of  the  northern  men,  such  as  had 

Vieir  booths  in  the  fair.  Camdem, 

Much  mischief  will  be  done  at  Bartholomew 

&ir  by  the  fall  of  a  booth,  S%ififl, 

Bo'otless.  adj,  [fipom  boot,'] 

I.  Useless  ;  unprofitable ;  unavailing  j 
without  adVaotage* 
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X^^  those  accursed  messengen  of  hell 
Came  to  their  wicked  man,  and  *gan  to  tell 
Their  bootless  pains  and  ill  succeeding  nieht. 

Spemser* 

God  did  not  suffer  him,  being  desirous  of  tho 

light  of  wisdom,  with  bootless  expense  of  travel 

to  wander  in  darkness.  /    Hooker^ 

Bootless  speed. 
When  cowardice  pursues,  and  valour  ffies^^i^^i. 

Let  him  alone ; 
I  'U  follow  him  no  more  wi^i  bootless  pray'rs :    - 
He  seeks  my  life.  Sbakspearo^ 

%,  Without  success. 

Doth  not  Brutus  boothss  kneel?    Sbabspearc* 
Thrice  from  the  banks  of  Wye, 
And  sandv  bottom'd  Severn,  have  1  sent 
Hxni' bootless  home,  and  weather  beaten  bade 

Sbabspeartn 
Bo'oty.  n.  J.  [%f,  Dutch ;  butin^  Fn]    - 
X.  Plunder ;  pfillage ;  spoils  gained  from 
the  enemy. 

One  way  a  band  select  from  forage  drives 
A  herd  of  beeves,  fair  oxen,  and  fair  kine. 
Their  booty.  Milton^ 

His  conscience  Is  the  hue  and  cry  that  pursues 
him ;  and  when  he  reckons  that  he  has  gotten  a. 
^oejjr,  he  has  only  caught  a  Tartar.  VEstrasige, 

roTt  should  you  to  extortion  be  inclin*dy 
Your  cruel  guilt  will  little  booty  find.     Lrydeal 

%,  Things  gotten  by  robbery. 

If  I  had  a  mind  to  be  honest,  I  see  fortune 
would  not  suffer  me ;  she  drops  booties  in  my 
moudl.  Shakspoeve. 

3.  To  play  booty.  To  play  dishonestly^ 
with  an  intent  toiose.  The  French  use, 
Je  julr  bottCf  when  they  mean  to  say,  I 
qvi/l  not  go. 

We  understand  what  we  ought  to  do ;  but 
when  we  deliberate,  vfeplay  booty  against  our- 
selves :  our  consciences  direct  us  one  way,  our 
corruptions  hurry  us  another.  L  Estrange. 

I  have  set  this  argument  in  the  best  light,  that- 
the  ladies  may  not  think  that  1  vfrite  booty, 

JDrydest^ 

Bope'ep.  «,  J.  [from  bo  and  /«/.]    The 

act  of  looking  out,  and  drawing  back 

as  if  frighted,  or  with  the  purpose  to 

fright  some  other. 

Then  they  for  sudden  joy  did  weep,  ^ 

And  I  for  sorrow  sung. 
That  such  a  king  should  play  bopeeh^ 
And  go  the  fools  among.  Sbuisptmru 

Rivers, 
That  serve  instead  of  peaceful  barriers* 
To  part  th*  engagements  of  their  warriours. 
Where  both  from  side  to  side  may  skip. 
And  only  encounter  at  bopeep,        .    iludibrms* 
There  devil  plays  at  bofeep^  puts  out  his  homt 
to  do  mischief,  then  shrinks  them  back  for 
safety.  Drydeiu 

Bo'RABLE.  adj\  [from  5pr*.]  That  may 

be  bored. 
BORJ'CHTO.  n,  s.  iborracbo^  Span.]  A 

drunkard. 
^  How  vou  stink  of  ^ne !   D'  ye  think  my 

niece  will  ever  endure  %\x^ttboraMo/  you  *r* 

an  absolute  borachio.  Comgreve. 

Bo'rage.  n,  J,  [from  borago,  Lat.]  A 
plant.  Miller. 

BO'RAMEZ,  n.  /.  The  Scythian  Iambi 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  4gnus 
Scytbicus, 

Much  wonder  is  made  of  the  ^r«iMc,thac 
strange  plant-animal,  or  vegetable  lamb  of  Tar« 
tary,  which  wolves  delight  to  feed  on ;  which  ' 
bata  th»  sbi^  of  a  lamb,  afodsth  a  bloody 
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r"  * »  Upon  breaking,  aad  lifeth  while  the  plants 
consumed  about  it.  Brown**  yutgar  Errourt, 
BCyRAX,  n,  /.  [boraxi  low  LalinJ  An 
artificial  salt,  prepared  from  sal  ammo- 
niac, nitre,  calcined  tartar,  sea  salt, 
and  alum,  dissolved  in  wine.  It  is  prin- 
cipally used  to  solder  metals,  and  some- 
times an  uterine  ingredient  in  medicine. 

Bo'R DEL.       ln,i.  [bordeel, Tcut.  bord^ly 
BoRDE'LLO.j     Armorick.]  A  brothel  ; 
a  bawdy-house. 

From  the  bordello  it  might  come  as  well. 
The  snital,  or  picthatch.  Ben  Jcttson. 

Making  even  his  own  house  a  stew,  a  bordel, 
asd  a  school  of  lewdness,  to  instil  vice  into  the 
unwary  years  of  his  poor  children.  South. 

BCXRDER.  n.  J.  Ibord,  Gorm.  bordy  Fp] 
X.  The  outer  part  or  edge  of  any  thing. 
.     They  have  looking-glasses  bordered  with  broad 
border  J  of  crystal,  and  great  counterfeit  precious 
stones.  Bacon, 

I'lie  light  must  str'dce  on  the  middle,  and  ex- 
tend its  greatest  clearncsson  the  principal  figures; 
diminishing  by  degrees,  as  it  comes  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  borders,  Drydgtt, 

A.  The  m  irch  or  edge  of  a  country  ;  the 
confine. 

If  a  prince  keep  his  residence  on  the  border  of 
his  dominions,  the  remote  parts  will  rebel ;  but 
if  he  make  the  centre  his  scat,  he  shall  easfly 
keep  them  in  obedience.  ^  Spenser, 

3.  The  outer  part  of  a  garment,  generally 
adorned  with  needlework,  or  ornaments. 

4.  A  bank  raised  round  a  garden,  and  set 
with  flowers ;  a  narrow  rank  of  herbs 
or  flowers. 

There  he  arriving,  round  about  doth  fly 
From  bed  to  bed,  from  one  to  other  border; 

And  takes  survey,  with  curious  busy  eye, 
Of  every -flower  and  herb  there  set  in  order. 

'^  Spenser, 

All  with  a  border  of  rich  fruit-trees  crown  *d. 
Whose  loaded  branches  hide  the  lofty  mound : 
Such  various  ways  the  spacious  alleys  lead, 
My  doubtfid  museknows  not  what  path  to  tread. 

To  Bo'rder.  v.  n,  [from  the  noun.] 

I.  To  confine  upon  ;  to  touch  something 
else  at  the  side  or  edge :  with  upon. 

It  borderetb  upon  the  province  or  Croatia, 

whkh,  in  time  past,  had  continual  wars  with  the 

Turks  garrisons.  Xno/les. 

Virtue  and  honour  had  their  temples  berdet' 

big  OH  each  other,  and  are  sometimes  both  on  the 

•  ttmecoin.  Adihon. 

a.  To  approach  nearly  to. 

All  wit  which  borders  uton  profaneness,  and 
makes  bold  with  those  things  to  which  the 
greatest  reverence  b  due,  deserves  to  be  branded 
widi  foUy.  TiUoUon, 

T©  Bo'ruer.  V.  tf. 

s.  To  adjm  with  a  border  of  ornaments. 

^^  To  reach ;  to  touch  ;  to  confine  upon ; 
to  be  contiguous  to. 

Shcba  and  Raamah  are  those  parts  of  Arabia, 
which  border  the  iea  called  the  Persian  gulf. 

Bo'RDERER.u.  s,  [frem  border. 1  He  t^at 
dwells  on  the  borders»  extreme  parts, 
or  confines  ;  he  that  dwells  next  to  any 
place. 

They  of  those  marches,  gracious  sovereign ! 
Shall  be  a  waU  sufficient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfeiing  bfirdcrtrs.  Sbahp, 
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An  ordiflary  horse  will  carry  two  sacks  of 
land ;  and,  of  sach,  the  borderers  on  the  mi  do 
bestow  sixty  at  Idist  in  every  acre;  but  most 
husbands  double  that  number.  Carae, 

i  he  eaaest  to  be  drawn  . 
To  our  society,  and  to  aid  the  war; 
The  rather  for  their  seat  being  next  iord'rert 
On  Italy ;  and  that  they  abound  with  hone. 

Ben  Jot'W. 

The  king  of  Scots  'in  person,  with  Perkin  in 

his  company,  entered  with  a  great  axmytthouih 

it  chiefly  consisted  oi  bordererf^  being  raised 

somewhat  suddenly.  Bastn. 

*  Volga's  stream 
Sends  opposite,  in  shaggy  armour  dad, 
Her  borderers ;  on  mutual  slau^ter  bent, 
'I'hey  rend  their  countries.  PhiEfs, 

To  Bo'ROKAGE.;t».  n.  [fitim  border.]  To 
plunder  the  borders.    Not  in  u^e. 

Lon^  time  in  peace  his  realm  esublidied. 
Yet  oft  annoy 'd  with  sundry  bordragiafs 
Of  neighbour  Scots,  and  foreign  scatteflingt 

Spaur. 

To  BORE.  T.  n.  [bopian,  Sax.] 
I.  To  pierce  in  a  hole. 

1 11  believe  as  soon. 

This  whole  cardi  may  be  bor*di  aad  thai  the 

moon 

'  May  through  the  centre  creep.       Siahpten. 

Midberries  will  be  fnirer, Hyaabore  ihemink 

of  thtt  tree  through,  and  thruat,  into  the  ^xa 

Lorcdy  wedges  of  some  hot  trees.  oii»- 

But  Capvs,  and  the  graver  sort,  thought  fit 
l*hc  Greeks  suspected  present  to  commit 
To  seas  or  flames ;  at  least,  to  seardt  and  hrt 
The  sides,  and  what  that  space  contains  t*  ei' 
plore.  Bii^' 

a.  To  hollow. 

Take  the  barrel  of  a  long  gun,  perfectly  ^/» 
and  set  it  upright,  and  take  a  bullet  exactly^ 
for  it :  and  tnen,  if  you  tuck  at  the  mouth  ot  the 
-  barrel  never  so  gently,  the  bullet  will  come  up 
so  forcibly,  that  it  will  hazard  the  striking  oct 
your  teeth.  D't^* 

3.  To  make  by  piercing. 

These  diminutive  caterpillars  arc  able,  by  ^^ 
grees,  to  pierce  or  bore  theu"  way  into  a  tree,  vith 
very  small  holes ;  wliich,  after  they  are  m) 
entered,  grow  together.  ^* 

4.  To  pitTce  ;  to  break  through. 

Consider,  reader,  what  fiid|gues  1  've  known, 
What  riots  seen,  tvhat  bustling  cnwfds  1  h»r% 
How  oft  I  cross'd  where  carts  and  coadtes  roar'i 

G.7. 
To  Bore,  v*  n, 
I.  To  make  a  hole. 

A  map  may  make  an  instilment  to  i«rr  9  h<^ 

an  inch  wide»  or  half  an  inch,  not  to  boreiy^ 

of  a  foot.  Wiiitai' 

»•  To  push  forward  toward  a  certain 

point. 

Thoae milk  paps, 
That  throu^  the  window  ban  bort  at  ocoi 

eyes. 
Are  not  within  the  leaf  of  pity  writ,  .^iai^^' 

Nor  southward  to  the  nmmg  regloos  run  \ 
But  ^«rM^  to  the  west,  and  hov'rinc  there, 
With  gaping  mouths  they  draw  pnSfids  «?• 

To  Bore.  v.  «.  [witb  farriers.]  Is  when  1 
horse  carries  hia  nose  near  the  ground. 

met- 
Bore.  «./.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  The  hole  made  by  boring. 

Into  hollow  regions  loof  and  ronodf 
Thick  ramm'd,  at  th*  other7#/«  with  touch  d 

fire 
Dilated,  and  inftiriaie.  .  ^^' 
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a.  Tlie  iostrument  with  which  a  hole  ii 
bored. 
So  sImU  that  holt  be  fit  for  the  fil*,  or  Muare 

%.  The  size  of  any  hole ;  the  cavity  ;  the 
ho)  low. 

We  took  a  cyrindrical  pipe  of  ^lass,  whose 
korg  was  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Boylt. 
Our  careful  monarch  stands  in  person  by, 
This  newscast  cannon's  firmness  to  explore ; 

The  strength  of  big-corn'd  powder  lov^  to  try, 
And  ball  and  cartridge  sorts  for  every  tore, 

Dryden, 

It  will  best  appear  in  the  30r«f  of  wind  instru- 

iients;  thereto^  cause  pipes  tc  be  made  witli  a 

so^e,  double,  and  so  on,  to  a  sextuple  ifort;  and 

mark  what  tone  every  one  giveth,.  Mmm, 

BoR E      The  preler t  o' oiimr. 

The  ftther  Ar#  it  wiih  undaunted  soul. 
Like  one  who  durst  his  destiny  controul ; 
Yet  with  becoming  grief  he  6cre  his  part, 
&esgn'd  his  ton,  but  not  resign'd  his  heart. 

J)ryde»4 
T  waj  my  fete 
To  kin  my  father,  and  pollute  his  bed 
By  marrymg  her  who  Sore  me.  Dryden, 

Bo'real.  tf^'.  \borcalUf  Lat]  Northern ; 
•cptentrioiial. 

Crete's  ample  fields  diminish  to  our  eye ; 
Before  the  ^reai  blasts  the  vessels  fly.      Pope, 
WREAS,  m,  i.  [Lat.]  The  north  wind. 
Bonasj  and  Capcas,  and  Argestas  loud. 
And  Thrascias,  rend  the  woods,  and  seas  up- 
turn. JdilioM, 
Bo'r  e  e  .  17.  x*.  a  kind  of  dance. 
Dick  couUl  neady  dance  a  jig. 
But  Tom  was  best  at  6oreet.  Swjt, 
Bo'a  ER .  n,  J.'  [from  bore.']   A  piercer ;  an 
instrument  to  make  holes  with. 

The  master-bricklayer  must  try  all  the  found- 
ations with  a  horer^  such  aa  wel>-diggers  use  to 
try  the  ground.  Monon, 

Born.    Th  c  participle  passive  of  bear. 
Their  charge  was  always  horn  by  the  queen, 
and  duly  paid  out  of  the  exchequer.         Maeotu 
The  great  men  were  enabled  to  oppress  their 
inferioun;  and  their  followers  were* ^r»  out 
and  countenanced  in  wicked  actions.      Bavies, 
Upon  some  occa^ons,  CSodius  may  be  bold 
and  msolent,  bom  away  by  his  passion.    Swfi„ 
TobelioKii.'v.n, poj^.  [derived  from  tlie 
word  To  bear;  in  the  sense  of  bringing 
firtb  :  as,  my  mother  bore  roe  twenty 
years  ago  ;  or,  I  was  bom  twenty  years 

1.  To  come  into  life. 

Whpa  we  are  born  vie  cry,  that  we  are  come 

To  this  great  stage  cf  fools.  Sbahpeare^ 

The  new  ^rw  babe  by  nurses  overlaid.  Dj^ 

Nor  nature's  law  with  fruidess  sorrow  moifim. 

But  die.  O  mortal  man !  for  thou  wast  lorn. 

Prior, 

All  that  vtthom  into  the  world  are  surrounded 

with  bodies,  that  perpetually  and  divcrdy  affect 

Locke, 


A.  It  is  usually  spoken  with  regard  to  cir- 
cumstances :  as,  he  was  bom  a  prince ; 
he  was  born  to  empire ;  he  was  bom  for 
IT^eatness ;  that  is,  formed  at  the  birth. 
The  stranger,  that  dwelleth  widi  you,  shall  be 
unto  you,  as  one  bam  among  you,  and  thou  shalt 
lore  him  as  thyself.  Levitieut. 

Yet  m»a'uitrmJt3S»  txfiybl^  as-thfi  sparks 
6v  upward.  '  7»»» 
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A  friend  loveth  at  all  times,  and  a  brother  3* 
born  for  adversity.  ^  Proverbu 

Either  of  vou  Knights  may  well  deserve 
A  princess  torn;  and  such  is  she  you  serve. 

Dryderu 

Two  rising  crests  his  royal  heacf  adorn ; 
Born  from  a  god,  himself  to  godaf^ad  bom,  Dryd, 

Both  must  abke  from  heaven  derive  their  light; 
These  born  to  judge,  as  well  as  Uiose  to  Write. 

Pope^ 

For  all  mankind  alike  require  their  grace ; 
AASern  to  want ;  a  miseratl^s  race !  Popg» 

I  was  torn  to  a  good  estat*?,  alrnough  it  now 
tumeth  to  litde  account.  S-wlft, 

Their  lands  are  let  to  lords',  who,  never  de- 
signed to  be  tenints,  aaturally  murmi.r  at  tha  > 
payment  of  rents,  as  a  subserviency  tiiey  wer» 
not  horn  to.  S-ufjftm 

3.  It  has  ubually  the  particle  of  before  the 
mother. 

Be  bloody,  bold,  and  resolute;  laugh  to  scorit 
The  pow'r  ^  man ;  for  ncme  ^  woman  born 
Shall  harm  Macbeth.  Sbaksptaru 

1  being  bom  rfmy  father's  first  wilTe,  and  sh* 
e^his  third,  she  converses  with  me  rather  like  a 
daughter  than  a  sister.  TaUerm 

Bo^RouGH. «.  J.  [bojihoe,  Saxon.] 
X*  It  signified  anciently  a  suii^ty,  or  a 
man  bound  for  others. 

A  boroujfbf  as  1  here  use  it,  and  asthe  old  laws  • 
still  use,  u  not  a  borough  town,  that  is,  a  fran* 
chised  town ;  but  a  main  pledge  of  an  hundred 
free  persons,  therefore  called  a  free  borough,  or* 
as  you  say,  Jrancpit^um.  For  hortbj  m  old 
Saxon,  ^gniiieth  a  pledge  or  surety :  and  yet  it 
is  so  used  with  us  in  some  speechei,  as  Chaucer 
saith,  St,  John  to  Sorobi  mat  b,  for  assuiunce. 
an4  warranty.  Sf  enter  • 

4.  A  town  with  a  corporation. 

Andfif  a  horongb  chufe  him  not,  undone.  Pope* 

Bo'r  ou  gh  Engiisby  is  a  customary  descent 

of  lands  or  tenements,  whereby,  in  aH 

places  where  this  custom  holds,  lands 

and  tenements  descend  to  the  youngest 

son ;  or,  if  the  owner  have  no  issue,  to 

his  youngest  brother.  ConwelL 

Bo'rrel,  ».  /.  £it  is  explained  by  Junius 

without  etymology.]    A  mean  fellow. 

Siker  thou  speak'st  like  a  lewd  sorrel,  ' 

Of  heaven  to  deemen  so : 
Howbe  I  am  but  rude  and  borreit 
Yet  nearer  ways  I  know.  Spinser, 

To  BCKRROW.  V.  a*  [borgen^  Dutch  j 

bop^ian,  Sax.] 
X.  To  take  something  from  another  upon 
credit :  apposed  to  lend. 

He  horro-wed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the  Englisb- 

man,  and  swore  he  would  pay  him  afi;ain  when 

he  was  able.  Sbahpeare, 

We  have  borrowed  money  for  the  kiiig^s-ui- 

bute,  and  that  upon  our  lands  and  vineyards. 

I/ebeasab* 

a»  To  ask  of  another  the  use  of  something 
for  a  time. 

Then  he  said,  go,  borrow  thee  vessels  abroad 
of  aU  thy  neighbours.  '  S  Kinge, 

Where  darkness  and  surprise  xntde  coiK^ueat 
cheap ! 
Where  virtue  bcrromtd  the  arms  of  chance. 
And  stiuck  a  random  blow !  ^        Lrydm, 

3.  To  take  something  belonging  to  an,- 
other, 

A  horrvwd  title  hast  thou  bought  too  dealer 
Why  didst  th^u  teU  me  that  thou  wert  .i  king  ? 

^b^ksteeirom 

4^f 
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They  mzj  born^o  'tomething  of  tnstniction. 
even  from  tteir  past  gu'ilt.  ^^^V  ^f^^y* 

.   1  was  engaged  ui  the  transbtion  of  Virgil,  from 
whom  I  have  Urrvwei^  only  two  <nonths.    Dtjd, 

These  verba)  signs  they  soraetiraes  hornno 
from  others,  and  somethncs  make  tliemselves; 
as  one  may  observe  among  the  new  names  child- 
rt- a  give  to  things.  Lode, 

»Some  persons  of  bright  parts  have  narrow  re- 
membrance; for,  having  riches  of  their  owTiythey 
are  not  solicitous  to  bomiv,  lV,uts, 

4.  To  use  as  one's  own,  though  not  be- 
longing to  one. 

Unkind  and  cruel,  to  deceive  your  son 
In iorrrnvd shapesi  and  his  embrace  to  shun* 

Dryden, 

Bo'rrow.  nS'  [from  the  verb.]  The  thing 

borrowed. 
Yet  of  your  royal  presende  I  *11  adventure 

The  horror  of  a  week.  Sbahpeare, 

Bo^RROWfiR.  »,./.  [from  borrow.] 

1.  He  that  borrows ;  he  that  takes  mo- 
*  ney  upon  trust :  opposed  to  lender. 

His  talk  is  of  oothing  but  of  his  poverty,  for 
fear  belike  lest  1  should  have  proved  a  young 
hrrorverm  S'ultuy, 

Neither  a  hprrower  nor  a  lender  be  ; 
Wor  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend. 
And  borrowing  duUs  the  edge  of  husbandry. 

'  Shukspcare, 

Go  not  my  horse  the  better, 
1  must  become  a  bornrwer  of  the  night 
For  a  dark  hour  or  twain.  Sbahpeare, 

But  you  invert  the  covenants  of  her  trust ; 
And  harshly  deal,  like  an  ill  lerrozver. 
With  that  which  you  receiv'd  on  other  terms. 

2.  He  that  takes  what  is  another's,  and 
uses  it  as  his  own. 

Some  say,  that  I  am  a  great  borrcicer;  how- 
ever, none  of  my  creditors  have  challenged  me 
for  it.  Ptf€. 

Bo'scAGE.  «.  J.  \_bojcage^  Fr.] 
J.  Wood,  or  woodlands.  ^ 

We  bent  our  course  thither,  where  we  saw 
the  appearance  of  land  ;  and,  the  next  day,  we 
might  plainly  discern  that  it  was  a  bnd  flat  to 
our  sight,  and  full  of  ^o/^o^r,  which  made  it  shew 
the  more  dark.  Bacon, 

2.  The  representation  of  woods. 

Cheerful  paintings  in  feasting  and  ban<]ueting 

r*oms ;  graver  stories  in  galleries ;  landskips  and 

boscage,  and  such  wiU  works,  in  open  terraces, 

or  summer  houses.  H^Qtion, 

Po'sKY.Vj///.  [bosqtie,  Fr.]     Woody. 

And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  dost  crown 
My  bosky  acres,  and  my  unshrubb'd  down. 

Shalspeare, 
I  know  each  land,  and  every  alley  green, 
Dinele,  or  bushy  dell,  of  this  wild  wood, 
And  every  bosly  bourn  from  side  to  side.  Milton. 

BCSOM.  «.  J.  .[borme,  borom,  Sax.] 
I.  The  embrace  of  the  arms  holding  any 

,  thing  to  Che  breast. 
a.  Thfe  breast ;  the  heart. 
Our  good  old  friend, 

I^ay  comforts  to  your  besom  ;  and  bestow 

Your  needful  counsel-  to  our  businesses.    Sbah. 
3.  The  folds  of  the  dress  that  cover  the 

breast  • 
*"  •  Put  now  thy  hand  into  thy  bosom :  and  he  put 

Ms  hand  into  his  hasom ;  and  when  he  took  it 

out,  behold  his  hand  was  leprous  as  snow.  JExod, 
j^.  Enclosure ;  compass ;  embrace. 

Unt<»  laws  thus  received  by  a  whole  church, 

they  whi^h  live  within  th«  bosom  of  ihac  church. 
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must  not  think  h  a  matter  indifferent  either  t9 
yield,  or  not  to  yield,  obedience.  Hotitr, 

5.  The  breast,  as  the  seat  of  the  passions. 

Anger  resteth  in  the  bosoms  of  focJs.     EceUs, 

From  jealousy's  tormenting  strife 
For  ever  be  thy  bosom  freed.  Prkr, 

Unfortunate  FaUard!  O,  who  can  name 
The  pangs  of  rage,  of  sorrow,  and  of  dtuune. 
That  with  mix*d  tumult  in  thy  bosom  su'tll'd. 
When  first  thou  saw*st  thy  bravest  troops  re- 
pell'd  \  AdMsuu 

Here  acting  bosoms  wear  a  visage  gay. 
And  stifled  groans  frequent  the  ball  and  pby. 

6.  The  breasty  as  the  seat  of  tenderness. 

Their  soul  was  poured  out  into  their  mother's 
bosom,  "  Lam, 

No  further  seek  hu  virtues  to  disdose. 
Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode ; 

There  they  alike  in  trembling  hop«  repose. 
The  bosom  oi  his  lather  and  hit  God.        Gmy. 

7.  The  breast,  as  the  receptacle  of  iiecrets. 

If  I  covered  my  tran^ession  as  Adam,  by 
hiding  my  iniquity  m  my  bosom,  J«k 

8.  Any  receptacle  close  or  secret ;  as,  the 
bojom  of  the  earth ;  the  bosom  of  the 
deep. 

9.  The  tender  affections;  kindness;  fi» 
your. 

Whose  age  has  diarms  m  it,  whose  title  more. 
To  pluck  the  common  bosoms  on  his  side.  SUb, 
,     To  whom  die  great  Creator  thus  replyM ; 
O  Son^  in  whom  my  soul  hath  chief  ddighta 
Son  of  my  bosom.  Son  who  art  alone 
My  worci,  my  wisdom,  and  effectual  might ! 

ParmSse  Lost, 

10.  Inclination  ;  desire.    Not  used. 

If  you  can  pace  your  wisdom 
In  that  eood  path  that  I  could  wish  it  go, 
You  shall  have  your  bosom  on  this  wretch.  Sbji. 
Bosom,  in  composition,  implies  intimacy, 

confidence,  fondness. 
.     No  more  that  Thane  of  Cawdor  shall  deceive 
Our  bosom-inUfat  i  go,  proiipunce  his  death. 

Sbakspfvt, 
TTiis  Antonio, 
Being  the  bosom-lover  of  my  lord, 
Must  needs  be  like  my  lord!  Shahpeart% 

Those  domestick  traitors,  bosom-^Uws, 
Whom  custom  I  hath  called  wives ;  the  readiest 

helps 
To  betray  the  heady  husbands,  rc^  the  easy. 

Ben  Juisen. 
He  sent  for  his  bosom-friends,  with  whom  he 
most  confidently  consulted,and  shewed  the  paper 
to  them ;  the  'contents  whereof  he  could  not 
conceive.  Clarritdifo. 

The  fourth  privilege  of  friendship  is  that  whicA 
is  here  specified  in  the  text,  a  communicatioa  of 
secrets.  A  bosom-secret,  and  a  bosom-friend^  are 
usually  put  together.  Sos^, 

Sh6,  who  was  a  bosom-friend  of  her   royal 
.    mistress,  he  calls  an  bsolent  woman,  the  worst 
of  her  sex.  Addism» 

To  Bo'soM.  IV,  a*  [from  the.  noun.} 
X.  To  enclose  in  the  bosom. 
JSosom  up  my  counsel; 
You  '11  find  it  wholesome.  Sbabs^eg 

I  do  not  think  my  sister  so  to  seele. 
Or  so  unprincipled  in  virtue's  book. 
And  the  sweet  peace  that  besoms  goodness  erer. 

a  To  conceal  in  privacy. 

The  groves,  the  fountains,  and  the  floVrs, 
That  ODen  now  their  choicest  bosom*dtmtVis, 
Reserv  d  for  nighr,  aad  kept  for  thee  ta  store. 
P4rt£ujAiU 
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Takers  ifd  battlements  it  sees, 
^o/MwV  high  in  tufted  trees, 
Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies, 
7"he  cynosure  of  neighbouriog  eyes.       Milton, 

Toiiappy  convents,  ^oiomVdeep  in  vines. 
Where  slumber  abbots,  purple  as  their  wines. 

F<fe, 

Bo'soM.  n.  J.  [corrupted  from  boatswain*^ 
The  barks  upon  the  billows  ride, 
The  master  will  not  stay ; 
The  ntierry  ^jwi  from  His  side 
His  whistle  takes,  to  check  and  chide 
The  litig'ring  lad's  delay.  Dryden. 

Boss.  n.  J.  Ibosuy  Fr.] 
I.  A  stud ;  an  onjament  raised  above  the 
rest  of  the  work ;  a  shining  prominence. 
What  signifies  beauty,  strength,  youth,  for- 
tune, embroidered  furniture,  or  gaudy  bossu  f 
JuEstranwe. 
This  ivor>',  intended  for  the  hostes  of  a  bricfle, 
was  laid  up  for  a  prince;  and  a  woman  of  Caria 
or  Mzonia  dyed  it.  Fo/ie, 

a.  The  part  riMng  in  the  midst  of  any 
thing. 

He  runneth  upon  him,  even  on  his  neck, 
upon  the  thick  bosses  of  his  bucklers.  Joh, 

3.  A  thick  iKjdy  of  any  kind. 

A  Less  made  of  wood,  with  an  iron  hook,  to 
hang  on  the  laths,  or  on  a  ladder,  in  which  the 
labourer  puts  the  mortar  at  the  br4tches  of  the 
tiles.  MoxoH, 

If  a  dose  appulse  be  made  by  the  lips,  then  is 
framed  M;  it  by  the  boss  of  the  tongue  to  the 
palate,  near  the  throat,  then  K.  Holder, 

Bo'ssAGE.  «.  J.  [In  architecture.] 
'.  Any  stone  tb^t  has  a  projecturc,  and  is 
laid  in  a  place  in  a  building'  to  be  aftei^- 
ward  carved, 
a.  Rustick  work,  which  consists  of  stones, 
which  seem  to  advance  beyond  the  naked 
of  a  building,  by  reason  of  indentures 
or  channel*  left  irf  the  joinings :  these 
are  chiefly  in  the  comers  of  edifices^  and 
called  rustick  quoins.        Builder^s  Diet' 
Bo's  V  E  L.  «.  s.     A  species  of  crowfoot* 
BoTA'Nic  AL.1  tf^y.  [from  i5oTavn,an  herb.] 
BoTA'NicK.   J    Relating  to  herbs ;  skill- 
ed in  herbs. 

Some  botamical  criticks  tell  us,  the  poets  have 
not  rightly  followed  the  traditions  of  antiquity, 
in  metamorphosing  the  sisters  of  Phaeton  int6 
poplars.  Addison. 

Bo'ta.vist.  ».  J.  [from  botany^']      One 
'  skilled  in  plants ;  one  who  studies  the 
various  species  of  plants. 

The  uliginous  lacteous  mattei^,  taken  notice  of 

by  that  dOigent  botanist^  was  only  a  collection  of 

C^^l*.  Wood-ward, 

Then  spring  the  living  herbs,  beyond  the  power 

y>i  botanist  to  number  up  their  tribes.  I'bokson. 

BOTANO'LOGY.    «.  j.     [jSoTavoXoyTa.]         A 

jjscourse  upon  plants.  Diet, 

BOTANY,  n,  j.  [from  ;3oTtt'»n,an  herb.] 
The  science  of  plants ;  that  part  of  na- 

toolir*'  ^»«tory  which  relates  to  vegetables. 

^OTjTKGO.  n.,4.  [botarga.  Span.]  A 
reushing  sort  of  food,  made  of  the  roes 
w  the  mullet  fish  ;  much  used  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  an  in- 

B^;i*7«  to  drink.  CJba^ibfrs. 

Itln     "'  '*  t^MMW,  pronounced  bQtza, 
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Xi  A  swelling  or  eruptive  discoloration  of 

the  skin. 

Time,  M'hich  rots  all,  and  makes  botcbet  pcXf 
And,  plodding  on,  must  make  a  calf  an  ox,  . 
Hath  made  a  lawyer.  Donne* 

Botches  and  Mains  must  all  his  flesh  iinboss,' 
And  all  his  people.  MUton, 

It  proves  far  more  incommodious,  which,  if  it 
were  propelled  in  boils,  ItotcBes^  •at  ulcenu  as  in 
the  scurvy,  would  rather  conduce  to  health. 

Harvejm 

%'  A  part  in  any  work  ill  finished,  so  as  to 
appear  worse  than  the  rest. 

With  him 
To  leave  no  rubs  or  Botcbes  in  the  work, 
Fleance,  his  son,  must  embrace  the  fate.  Sbah/t, 
3.  An  adscititious,  adveutitious  part,  clum- 
sily added. 

If  both  those  words  are  not  notorious  botcbes^ 
I  am'  deceived,  though  the  French  translator 
thinks  otherwise.  Drjdtn* 

A  comma  ne'er  could  churn 
A  place  in  any  British  name ; 
Yet,  making  here  a  perfect  botcb^ 
Thrusts  your  poor  vowel  from  his  notch.  Sviifi, 
To  BOTb'H.  «v.  a,  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  mend  or  patch  clothes  clumsily. 
Theur  coats,   from  botcbing  newly  brought, 
are  torn.  Dryden. 

9.  To  mend  any  thine:  awkw.\rdly. 
To  botch  up  what  th -had  torn  and  rent,  . 
Religion  and  the  government.  Hudibtag, 

3.  To  ijut  together  unsuitably,  or  unskil- 
fully ;  to  make  up' of  unsuitable  pieces. 

Go  wi^  me  to  my  house. 
And  hear  thou  there,  how  many  fruidess  pranks 
This  ruffiau  hath  loiddu^,  that  thou' thereby 
May  smile  at  this.  Sbaisfeart. 

Her  speech  is  nothing. 
Yet  the  unshaped  use  of  it  doch  move 
The  hearers  to  collection ;  they  aim  at  It, 
And  botch  the  words  up  iit  to  their  own  thoughts. 

SlaktPeart, 

For  treason  hatched  in  rhimewill  be  thy  bane; 

Rhime  is  the  rock  on  wliich  thou  art  to  wredc. 

Dfydai, 
4'  To  mark  with  botchefi. 

Young  Hylas,  botch'd  with  sUins  too  foul  to 

name. 

In  cradle  here  renews  his  youthful  frame;  CaHb. 

Bo'tcher.  n,  j..\  from  botcJj,}  A  mender 

of  old  ck)thcs }  the  same  to  a  tailor  as  a 

cohler  to  a  shoemaker. 

He  was  a  botchers  prentice  in  Paris,  from 
whence  he  was  whlpt  for  getting  the  sheriff's 
fool  with  child.  Shaksfearik 

Botchers  left  old  clotJies  in  the  lurch. 
And  fell  to  turn  and  patch  the  church.  Hudibras,  ' 
Bo'iQHy.adj,  \i\'om botch.}  Marked  with 
botches. 

And  those  biles  did  run— say  so— Did  not  th6 
general  run  ?  Were  not  that  a  bcttby  sore  f  SbaM, 

Bote,  n.s,  [bore,  Sax.  a  word  now  out 

of  use.] 
I.  A  compensation  or  amends  for  a  man 
slain,  which  is  bound  to  another. 

Cowell, ' 
a.  It  was  used  for  any  payment. 
Both.  adj.  [baru,  batpa.  Sax.]      The 
two;  as  well  the  one  as  the  otherl    Et 
I'un  i^  i'autrci  Fr.    It  is  used  only  of 
two.  (Jo<weU. 

And  the  next  6zy,hotb  morning  and  afternoon, 
h«  was  kept  by  our  partv.  HidMy, 

A»*i 
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'  Moses  tnd  the  prophets,  Christ  ind  his  ipos- 
tles,  wert  in  their  times  all  preachers  of  God's 
truth;  some  by  word,  come  by  writing,  tome  by 
Mlf»  HoUer, 

Which  of  them  shaU  I  uke  f 
B»Af  one  f  or  neither  i  Neither  can  be  enjoy'd, 
if  AofA  rennain  alive.  Sbahftart. 

Two  lovers  cannot  share  a  angle  bedj 
As  therefcro  ^otb  are  equal  in  degree* 
The  lot  of  ^A  be  left  to  destiny.  Drydm, 

A  V.*nrs  and  a  Helen  have  been  seen 
M»A  perjur*4  wives,  the  goddess  ind  the  queen.. 

CranvlUe, 

Both,  conj^  [from  the  adjective.]  As 
well :  it  has  the  conjunction  ««</ to  cor- 
respond with  it. 

A  great  multitude  £«lA  of  the  Jews  mnd  also 
of  the  Greeks  believed.  _  Acts, 

Vaw't  to  judge  Utb  quick  attd  dead.  ^  Milton, 

JSoii  the  Soy  was  worthy  to  be  prais*d, 
Ai*ti  Stimichon  has  often  made  me  long 
To  hear,  like  him,  so  sweet  a  song.       prydtH. 
Bo'  r  R  y  o  I  u .  adj\  [/^^oiiitj; .]  Having  the 
form  of  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

The  outside  is  thick  set  with  botrynd  efflo- 
rcscendes,  or  small  knobs,  yellow,  bluish,  and 
purple ;  all  of  a  shining  metalUck  hue.  IVoodw„ 
BoTs.  «.  J.  {<witbout  a  Singular, '\  A  spe- 
cies of  small  worms  in  the  ^ntrails  of 
horses';  aaswering*  perhaps*  to  the  «• 
taridet  in  human  bodies. 

Pease  mnd  beans  ar«  as  dank  here  as  a  dog, 

and  that  is  the  next  way  to  give  poor  jades  the 

fof,.  Shahpeare, 

BOTTLE. If.  1.  ihouteilU, Fi*] 

t.  A  small  vessel  of  glass,  or  other  matter, 

with  a  narrow  mouth,  to  put  liquor  in. 

The  shepherd's  homelv  curds. 
His  c6ld  tl  in  drink  out  of  his  leather  bifttU^ 
Is  far  bey t  nd  a  prince's  delicates.     Sbahfie^re. 

Msnyhave  a  manner,aftcr  other  men*s  speech, 
to  shake  their  heads.  A  great  officer  would  say» 
it  was  as  men  shake  a  ^c/^/r,  to  see  if  there  was 
any  wit  in  their  heads  or  no.  £a^n. 

Then  if  thy  ale  in  glass  thou  wouldst  confine. 
Let  tuv  clean  b^tiU  M  entirely  dry.  •^^X* 

Ho  :nrew  into  the  enemy *s  ships  earthen  bc^ 

ties  filled  with  serpenu,  which  put  the  crew  in 

disorder.  Arbtttbuot  m  Coins. 

%.  A  quantity  of  wine  usually  put  into  a 

bcjttle .;  a  quart. 

Sir,  you  shall  suy,  and  take  t'  other  bottle, 

SpeetatWm 

«.  A  quantity  of  hay  or  grass  bundled  up. 

Methinks  I  have  a  great  desire  to  a  hUtU  of 

hay ;  good  hay,  sweet  hay,  hath  no  fellow.  Sbak, 

But  I  should  wither'  in  one  day,  and  pass 
To  a  lock  «f  hay,  that  am  a  bottie  of  g' »«• 

Donne, 

to  Bo'tt LE.  V.  tf .  [from  the  noun.]  To 
enclose  in  bottles. 

You  may  have  it  a  most  excellent  cyder  royal, 
to  drink  or  to  bottle,  Mitrkmer, 

When  wine  is  to  be  bottled  off,  wash  your 
bottles  immediately  before  you  begm ;  but  be 
suve  not  to  drain  them.  ^     Sivift. 

Bo'ttlb  is  often  compounded  with  other 
words;  as,  hottkfriendj  a  drinking- 
firiend ;  hottU'Companion, 

Sam,  who  is  a  very  good  bottle-^omfammyhaa 

been  the  diversion  of  his  friends.  Addison, 

Bo'TTLE -FLOWER.  IS.  s.   [rya»fa,  Lat.] 

A  plant. 
'Bo'ttl ESCROW,  ft,  J,  [from  bottle  and 
jcrew,}    A  screw  to  pull  out  the  cork. 
A  good  builer  always  bx^aks  off*  the  point  of 
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his  botflererew  in  two  days,  by  trytog  wiucft  is 
hardest,  the  point  of  the  screw,  or  the  neck  of 
the  botde.  StviJU 

BOTTOM,  n.  s.  [borm,  Saxon;  bodim^ 
Germ.] 

1.  The  lowest  part  of  any  thing. 

2.  The  ground  under  the  water. 

Shallow  brooks  that  flow'd  so  dear, 
The  bottom  did  the  top  appear*  Dryderst 

3.  The  foundation ;  the  groundwork. 

On  thb  supposidon  my  reasonings  proceed, 
a«d  cannot  be  affeaed  by  oljeabns  which  are 
£ur  from  being  built  on  the  same  bottom.  Attorb, 

4.  A  dale ;  a  valley ;  a  low  ground. 

In  the  purueus  stands  a  sheen-cote* 
West  of  this  (dace;  down  in  the  nei«ibour  ^«^ 
torn.  Sbmhpe&re, 

On  both  the  shores  of  that  fruitful  bottom^  aro 
still  to  be  seen  the  marks  of  ancient  edifices. 

Addison  on  Bah* 
Bqual  convexity  coidd  never  be  seen :  the  io- 
habiunts  of  such  an  earth  could  have  only  the 
prospect  of  a  tittle  circular  plain,  which  would 
appear  to  have  an  acclivity  on  all  sides ;  so  that 
every  manWouU  fimcy  hnnselfthe  lowest,  and 
that  he  always  dwelt  and  moved  in  a  bottom, 

Benttey* 

5.  The  part  most  remote  from  the  view| 
the  deepest  part. 

His  proposals  and  arguments  should  witb 
freedom  be  examined  to  the  bottom  f  that  if  there 
be  any  mistake  in  them,  no  body  may  be  misled 
by  his  reputation.  Z^cke* 

6.  Bound;  limit. 

But  there 's  no  bottom^  nooe^ 
In  my  voluptuousness.  SboAsfiotre, 

7.  The  utmost  extent  or  profundity  o£ 
any  man's  capacity,  whether  deep  or 
shallow. 

I  will  fetch  off  these  justices:  I  do  tee  the 

^0ftoj)*  of  justice  Shallow:  howsulyect  we  old 

men  are  to  lying !  SLUspeere. 

Z'  The  last  resort;  the  remotest  cause; 

first  motion. 

He  wrote  many  thinss  which  are  not  pub- 
lished m  bis  name;  and  was  at  the  boitum  at 
many  excellent  counsek,  in  which  he  did  noc 
appear.  ^       Addisom. 

9.  A  ship ;  a  vessel  for  navigation. 

A  bawbling  vessel  was  hecaptam  of, 
Widi  which  such  scathful  gramde  did  be  maike 
With  the  most  noble  bottom  ofour  fleet,  Shmla, 

My  ventin^s  are  not  in  one  bottom  uusced; 
Nor  to  one  place.  SbaAspoare. 

We  have  memory  not  of  t)ne  ship  that  ever  rf 
turned,  and  but  of  thkteen  persons  only,  at  se- 
veral times,  that  chose  to  return  in  our  hottoms, 

£ae6». 
He 's  a  foolish  seaman. 
That,  when  his  ship  is  sinking,  will  not 
Unbde  his  hopes  into  another  bottom,  DenLam^ 

He  puts  to  sea  upon  his  own  bohom ;  holds  the 
stem  himself;  and  now,  if  ever,  we  may  expect 
new  discoveries.  Norris, 

He  spreads  his  canvas,  with  his  pole  he  steen. 

The  freights  of  ffitting  ghosts  in  his  thin  bottom 

b«irs.  Jhyiem. 

xo.  A  chance ;  an  adventure ;  state  of  ha- 
zard. 

He  began  to  say,  that  himself  and  the  prince 
were  too  much  to  venture  in  one  iittom.  CJarem, 

We  are  embarked  with  them  on  the  same 
bettoMy  and  must  be  partakeraof  dieir  happint^ 
or  misery.  S^oststcr. 

XX."  A  ball  of  thread  wound  up  together. 
This  whole  argument  wiU  be  like  btttomt  «C 
threadf^ close  woundup.  tti^M 
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SilkvailDi  finish  their  i^om  ia  about  fifteen 
4ayB.  Mortimer^ 

Each  Christmas  they  accounts  did  clear* 
And  wound  their  b^tom  round  the  year.  PrUr, 
\%.  Bottom  of  a  tane.    The  lowest  end. 
xj.  Bottom  of  bur.    The  grounds,  or 

dregs. 
f(9  Bo'ttom  .  V.  ^.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  buiid  upon ;  to  fix  upon  as  a  sup- 
port :  with  on. 

They  may  have  something  of  obscurity,  as 
l)eing  btiUmedufony  and  fetched  from,  the  true 
nature  of  the  thmgs.'  H^e. 

Pride  has  %  very  strong  foundation  in  the 
mind ;  it  is  ioiUmed  upw  self-love.  Cvliier, 

The  grounds  uptn  which  we  bottom  our  reason- 
ing are  Dot  m  part;  something  is  left  out,  which 
should  go  into  the  reclfotting.  Locke, 

Action  is  supposed  to  he  bottomed  upon  m\n» 
Ciple.  AtUrbury. 

t.  Tb  wind  upon  something;  to  twist 
tbr.-ad  round  aomcthinc:. 

Therefore,  as  you  unwind  your  love  for  him. 
Lest  it  should  ravel,  and  be  ^ood  to  none. 
You  must  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me.    Sbaksp. 

To  Bo'tt  om,  v.  »•  To  rest  upon^  aa  its 
uUimatc  support. 

Find  out  upon  what  foundatbn  an^  proposition 
advanced,  bottoms ;  and  observe  the  mtermediate 
idea$,^  by  which  it  is  joined  to  that  foundation 
upon  which  it  ia  erected*  Locke, 

Bo'i  roMED.  adj\  [from  bottom,"]    Hav- 

iiiic  a  bottom  :  it  is  usually  compounded. 

lliere  being  prepared  a  number  ci  fat^ot» 

ivned  boau,  to  uansport  the  land4arces,  under 

tile  wing  and  protection  of  the  great  navy.  Bacon* 

Bo'ttomuess.  ^f.  [from  bottom*']  With* 
out  a  bottom ;  fathomless. 

Wickedness  may  well  be  compared  toa^o/- 
tcm/fu  pic,  into  which  it  is  easier  to  keep  one's 
self  from  falling,  than,  being  fallen,  to  give  one's 
self  any  stay  from  filling  infinit.'ly.  Sidaey. 

U  not  my  toirow  deep,  having  no  bottom  ? 
Then  be  my  passions  b<^om/ejs  mxh  them*  Sbah 

Him  the  Almighty  Power 
Hurl'd  headlong  flaming  from  th'  etherial  skv 
To  batiomies*^  perdidon.  Milton, 

Bo'ttomry.  «•  /.  [In  navigation  and 
commerce.]  The  act  of  borrowing 
C'Oney  on  a  ship's  bottom ;  that  is,  by 
engaging  the  vessel  for  the  repayment 
of  it,  so  as  that,  if  the  ship  miscarry, 
the  lender  loses  the  money  advanced  ; 
but,  if  it  arrive •  safe  at  the  end  of  the 
voyage,  he  is  to  repay  the  money  lent, 
^'ith  a  certain  premium  or  interest 
agreed  on ;  and  this  on  pain  of  forfeit- 
ing the  ship,  Harris* 

B(yuCH£T.  n.  u  [French  ]  A  sort  of 
pear. 

BouD.  17.  #.  An  insect  which  breeds  in 
malt ;  called  also  a  ttveentU,  Diet, 

To  BocGE.  v.w.  [bouge^  Fr.]  To  swell  Out. 

BoucH.  «.j.  [bog.  Sax.  the ^i& is  mute.} 
An  arm  or  large  shoot  ok  a  tree,  bigger 
than  a  branch,  yet  not  always  distin- 
guished  from  it. 

A  vine*Ubourer,  find'mg  a  bouffi  broken,  took 

a  branch  of  the  same  bougb^  and  tied  it  about 

tbcplace  broken.  '  Sidi^ey, 

Their  lord  and  patron  loud  did  him  proclaim, 

And  at  lu5  feet  thsii  Uurel  boMgbs  did  throw. 

Mry  Qjiteen* 
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From  the  bought 
She  gave  hhn  of  that  fair  enticing  fruit.  Mtftom, 

As  the  dove's  flight  did  guide  .^neas,  now 
May  thine  condua  me  to  the  golden  bowb. 

jBenbm, 
Under  some  fav'rite  myrde's  ^adv  bought^ 
They  speak  their  passions  m  repeated  vows. 

Jxo^co0imon9 
Sec  how,  on  every  boi^y  ilie  birds  express. 
In  their  sweet  notes,  their  ha]>piness.     Drjden, 
T  was  all  her  joy  the  ripening  fruits  to  tend. 
And  see  the  bougbt  with  happy  burdens  bend. 

Pope. 
Bought.  The  pret.  and  part,  of  To  buy. 
The  chief  were  these  who  not  for  empire 
fqught, 
But  with  their  blood  their  country's  safety 
bougbt.  Pope. 

Bought.  »,  j,  [from  To  ^w.] 

2.  A  twist ;  a  link ;  a  knot. 

His  huge  long  tail  wound  up  in  hundred  ftJds, 
Whose  wreathed  boughti  when  ever  he  unfolds^ 
And  thick  entangled  knots  adown  does  slack. 

Bmrj  QfteeiU 
Immortal  verse. 
Such  as  the  meldng  soul  may  pierce. 
In  notes,  with  many  a  urinding  bougbt 
,     Of  linked  sweetness,  long  drawn  out.     JMilfon^ 
a.  A  flexure^ 

The  flexure  of  the  joints  is  not  the  same  in 
elephants  as  in  other  quadrupeds,  but  nearer  unt^ 
those  of  a  man;  the  bought  of  the  fore-legs  not 
directly  backward,  but  uterally,  and  somewhat 
inward.  Mrown*s  F'u/gar  Brrours, 

BOU'ILLON,  n.  /.  [French.J  Broth  j 
soup ;  any  thing  made  to  be  supped :  a 
term  used  in  cookery. 

Bo'u LDER HTalh.  [In architcctare]  Walla 
built  of  round  flints  or  pebbles,  laid  in 
a  strong  mortar;  used  where  the  sea 
has  a  beach  cast  up,  or  \shere  there  are 
plenty  of  flints.       Bui/det^j  Dietionary^. 

To  BouLT.  v.fl.  See  To  Bolt. 

To  BOUNCE,  v.  //.  [a  word  formed,  says 
Skinner^  from  the  sound.] 

1.  To  fall  or,  fly  against  any  thing  with 
great  force,  so  $s  to  rebound. 

The  fright  awaken'd  Arcite  mxh  a  start. 
Against  his  bosom  bouncdli^  heaving  heart. 

Drydm, 

%,  To  spring;  to  make  a. sudden  leap. 

High  nonsense  is  like  beer  in  a  bottle,  whid^ 
has,  in  reality,  no  strength  and  ^irit,  but  frets, 
and  flies,  and  bouaeet,  and  imitates  the  passion* 
of  a  much  nobler  liquor.  .         Adiisonp 

They  bounce  from  their  nest, 
No  longer  will  tarry.  Sxfip» 

Out  bounc*d  the  mastiff  of  the  triple  head; 
Away  the  hare  with  double  swiftness  fled,  ^wi/t, 

3.  To  make  a  sudden  noise- 

Just  as  1  was  putting  out  my  %ht,  another 
boutu-es  as  hard  as  he  could  knock.  Swifts 

4.  To  boast ;  to  bully :  a  sense  only  used 
in  familiar  speech. 

5.  To  be  hold,  or  strong. 

Forsooth  the  bouncing  AmetoQ, 
Your  buskin*d  mistress,  and  your  warrioor.  loi^c^ 
To  Theseus  must  be  wedded.  Sbakspeare. 

.Bounce,  n*  j,  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  A  strong  sudden  blow. 

l*he  bounce  burst  ope  the  door ;  the  tcorofu) 
fair 
Relentless  look*d.  Dryden.9 

%.  A  8uddcn  crack  or  noise. 

What  cafuioaeer  begot  this  lusty. blood/ 
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He  ipeakt  plain  cannon  fire,  and  smoke,  and 

bounce i 
He  gives  the  bastinado  with  his  tongue.    Sb^ku 

Two  hazel-nuts  I  threw  into  the  name, 
And  to  each  nut  I  gave  a  sweetheart's  name ; 
This  with  the  loudest  bounce  me  sore  amaz*dy 
.  That  in  a  flame  of  brightest  cobur  blaxM.    Gay» 
3.  A  boast;  a  threat:  in  low  language. 
Bo^u  NC  ER.  M.  J.  [from  bounce J\  A  boaster ; 
a  bully ;  an  empty  threatener :  in  col- 
loquial speech. 
BOUND.  n.s.  [from  bind.'] 
I.  A  limit ;  a  boundary ;  that  by  which 
any  thine  is  terminated. 

Illimiuble  ocean !  without  bounds 
Without  dimension ;  where  length,  bteadth,  and 

height. 
And  time,  and  place,  are  lost,      "         Milton, 
Those  vast  Scythian  regions  were  separated  by 
the  natural  bounds  of  rivers,  lakes,  mountains, 
woods,  or  marshes.  -     Temple, 

Indus  and  Ganges,  our  wide  empire's  bounds j 
Swell  their  dy*d^  currents  with  their  natives 
wounds.  Dryden, 

Throurii  aU  th'  infema^^tm^^r. 
Which  flaming  Phleeethon  surroundl, 
Sad' Orpheus  sought  nis  consort  lost.  Pope, 

%,  A  limit  by  whif  h  any  excursion  is  re- 
strained- • 
Hath  he  set  ^»)iA  between  their  love  and  me  ? 
I  am  t|ieir  mother ;  who  shall  bar  me  from  them  ? 

Shakspcare, 
Stronger  and  fiercer  by  restraint  he  roars, 
And  knows  no  ^otrW,-but  makes  his  pow*r  his 
'  shores.  Denbam, 

Any  bounds  made  with  body,  even  adamantine 
walls,  are  far  from  putting  a  stop  to  the  mind,  in 
iu  progress  in  space.  Locke, 

3,  [fron>  Tq  koundy  v,«.]  A  leap ;  a  jump ; 
a  spring. 

Do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd. 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 
I'etching  mad  hounds^  bellowing,  and  neighing 
loud.  Sbaktpeare. 

The  horses  started  with  a  sudden  boundy 
And  flung  the  reins  and  chajriof  to  the  ground. 

Addison, 
Pext'rous  he  'scapes  the  coach  with  nimble 
bounds^ 
Whilst  ev'ry  honest  tongue  Stop  thief  resounds. 

Gay, 

4.  A  rcbovpd ;    the'  leap  of   something 
flying  back  bv  the  force  of  the  blow. 

These  inward  disgusts  aie  but  the  first  hound 
of  this  ball  of  contention.  Decay  of  J*iety, 

To  Bound,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
•  X.  To  limit ;  to  terminate. 

A  lofty  tow'r,  and  strong  on  every  side. 
With  treble  walls,  which  rhlegethon  surrounds. 
Whose  fiery  flood  the  burning  empire  bounds, 

Dryden, 

%,  To  reitrain ;  to  confine. 
Take  but  degree  away, 
The  ^9tf«i6«/ waters 

Would  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the  chores. 
And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe.    Bbaksp, 
$0  Sometimes  with  m. 

My  mother's  blood 
Runs  on  the  dexter  cheek,  and  this  sinister 
Bounds  in  my  sire's.  Sbahpeare^ 

To  BOUND.  1;.  n-  ibon^ir,  Fr.] 
|.  To  jump;  to  spring  j  to  move  forward 
by  leaps. 

Torrismond  appear'd, 
Oave  me  his  hand,  and  led  me  lightly  o'er, 
Leaping  aiui  bounding  on  the  billows  heads.  Dr*yd, 
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Before  his  lord  the  ready  spaniel  Sounds ;^ 
Panting  with  hope,  he  tries  the  furrow'd  groundi. 

When  sudden  through  the  woods  a  boumbn^ 
stag 
Rush'd  headlong  down,  and  plungM  anidst  the 
river.  i^a'r, 

Warblins  to  the  vfiy'd  strain,  advance 
Two  iprighdy  youths,  to  form  the  boumS*^ 
dance.  Pope, 

%,  To  rebound ;  to  fly  back  by  repercus- 
sion. .     . 

Matic  then  a  bounding  valour  ia  our  Rngli^, 
That  being  dead,  like  to  the  buUett  graxinK» 
Breaks  out  into  a  second  course  of  mischief. 

SbeJtspesrt^ 

To  Bound,  v. a.    To  make  to  bound. 
If  I  might  buflfet  for  my  love,  or  btund  my 
horse  for  her  favours,  I  would  lay  oo  like  a 
butcher>  and  sit  like  a  jackanapes,  never  off. 

Sbakspearc, 
If  love,  ambitious,  sought  a  match  of  birth. 
Whose  veins  bauudtxcYitx  blood  thanladv  Blanch? 

Sbakspeare, 

Bound.  The  pret.  ami  part.  pass,  o^ bind. 

Nay,  said  Pamela,  none  shaU  take  that  office 

-  from  myself,  being  so  much  bonnd  as  I  am  for 

my  education.  Sidney, 

This  is  Antonio, 
To  whom  I  am  so  infinitely  boundr-^ 
—You  should  in  all  sense  be  much  bound  to  him; 
.     For,  as  I  hear,  he  was  much  bound  for  you.  Sbais, 
The  gcndemanis  leam'd,  a  most  rare  speaker, 
"     To  nature  none  more  bound.  Sbnhpeare. 

/The  bishops  of  Hungary,  being  wonderfully 
rich,  yirtt  abound  to  keep  great  numbers  of  horse- 
men, which  they  used  to  bring  into  the  field. 

They  summoned  the  governor  to  deliver  it  to 
them,  or  else  they  would  not  leave  one  stooe 
upon  3nother.  To  which  the  governor  made  no 
other  reply,  than  that  he  was  not  bound  to  repair 
Tt ;  but,  however,  he  would,  by  God's  help,  keep 
the  ground  afterwards,  Clanndos, 

Bound,  /idj\  [a  word  of  doubtful  etymo- 
logy.] Destined;  intending  to  come 
to  any  place. 

Hb  be  that  care,  whom  most  it  doth  cpncersa 
Said  he ;  but  whither  with  such  hasty  flight 
Art  thou  now  bounds  for  well  might  I  discern 
Great  cause,  that  carries  thee  so  swift  and  light. 
•  Fairy  O-feen, 

•  To  be  bound  for  a  port  one  desires  extremely, 
and  sail  to  it  with  a  nir  gale,  is  ve^y  pleasant 

Willing  we  sought  your  sho^es^  and  hither 
boundf 
Tlie  port  ?o  long  desir'd  at  length  wcJbund. 

I)rydfM, 

Bo'uND ARY.  n.  J.  [from  Aowi/.]  Limit ; 
bound. 

He  suffers  the  confluence  and  clamours  of  the 
people  to  pass  all  boundaries  of  laws,  and  rcve^ 
rence  to  his  authority,  JCit^  CberLj. 

Sensation  and  reflection  are  the  boundaries  ci 
our  thoughts;  beyond  which  the  mind,  whatcvu^ 
efforts  it  woHld  makp,  is  not  able  to  advance.' 

^  -  LsCaS. 

'.  y'c*^  P^rt  of  oor  sins  consist  in  the  irregub- 
rities  attending  the  ordinary  pursmts  c^  liire ;  so 
that  our  reformation  mu«t  appear,  by  punuii^ 
them  within  the  bwndaries  of  duty.  Rs^ri?. 
Bo'uNDEN.  The  part.  pass,  of  bind.  Not 

now  much  in  use. 

Hereafter,  in  a  better  world  than  this^ 
I  shall  desire  more  love  and  knowl^e  of  yoow^* 
—I  rest  mwiOkbounden  to  you:  fare  you  w'eH.  * 

^  Sbabsptare, 
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We  a!»  most  humbly  besought  him  to  accept 
•f  us  as  his  true  servants,  by  as  just  a  right  as, 
•Ter.meii  on  earth>irere  hwmden,  Bacftn^ 

To  be  careful  for  a  provision  of  all  necessaries 
for  ourselves,  and  those  who  depend  on  us,  is  a 
bwndtm  duty*  Rogers^ 

Bo'UNDING-STONE.)    ». /.      A   StonC  tO 

BouND.sioNE.         J     play  with. 
I  am  past  a  boy ; 
A  iceptre  's  but  a  play-thing,  and  a  globe 
A  bi^er  bwudutg^tone,  Drydtn^ 

Bo'uNDLEss  adj'  [ from  ^im^.]  Un li- 
mited;  unconfined;  immeasurable;  il- 
limitable. 

Beyond  the  infinite  smdhcnndlesi  reach 
Of  mercy,  if  thou  didst  this  deed  of  death, 
Art  thou  damn'd,  Hubert.  Sbakspeare, 

Heav'n  has  of  right  all  victory  desi^n'd ; 
Whence  ^wA^il^i  power  dwells  m  a  wiUconfin'd. 

DryJen. 

A4an  seems  as  houndUu  in  his  desires,  as  God 
Is  in  his  being ;  and  therefore,  nothing  but  God 
himself  can  satisfy  him.  South, 

'J*hough  we  make  duration  hmndUts  as  it  is, 
we  cannot  extend  it  beyond  all  being.    God  HUs 
eternity,  and  it  is  hard  to  iiud  a  reason  why  any  * 
one  should  doubt  that  he  fills  immensity.  Locke, 

Some  guide  the  course  of  wand'ring  orbs  on 

Or  roll  ue  planets  through  the  boundless  sky. 

Bo'uKDLEssNEss.  ».  J.  [iiom  boufidUu^'] 
Exemption  from  limits. 

God  nas  cotrected  the  bwndlessitessci\M  vo- 
luptuous desires,  by  stinting  his  capacities.  South, 
Bo'u  N  T  E o  u  s.  a4j'  [from  bounty ^'\  Liberal ; 
Icind ;  generous ;  munificent ;  benefi- 
cent :  a  word  used  chiefly  in  poetry  for 
hountifuL 

Every  one 
According  to  the  gift  which  bounteoys  nature 
Hath  in  him  clos'd.  Shakspeart, 

Her  soul  abhorring  avarice, 
BmtmteoMt,  but  almost  btunttous  to  a  vice.  DryJ, 
Bo'uNTEOUSLY.  adv,  [from  bounteous.'\ 
■     Ltberally;  generously;  largely. 
He  bounfePttsty  bestow 'd  unenvy*d  g<x)d 
On  me.  Drydcn, 

Bo^uNTEousNEss.  «.  i.  [fVom  hounttuui^ 
Munificence ;  liberality  ;  kindness. 
He  fiUeth  aU  things  living  with  bounteous  nets. 

Fiatfns, 

Bo'uNTipuL.  adj.  [from  bounty  And/ul/.^ 
I,  I/iberal ;  generous  ;  rilunificcnt. 

As  bounttful  as  mines  of  India.  Sbalspeare, 
If  you  will  be  rifh,  you  must  live  frugaf;  if 
ou  will  be  popular,  you  must  be  bountiful, 

Taylor* 

I  am  obKged  to  return  my  thanks  to  many, 
who,  without  considering  the  man,  have  been 
bttmiiful  to  the  port.  Dtjdeu, 

God,  the  beumtiful  author  of  our  being.  Locke. 
i.  It  has  o/" before  the  thing  ^civen,  and  to 
before  Ae  person  n cnving^. 
-  Oor  king  spares  nothing,  to  give  them  the  ^ 
share  of  thai  felicity,  o^  which  he  b  so  bountiful  - 
u  his  kingdom*  Dryden. 

^<yM  NTiFiiLLY.  adnj^  [from  bountiful-  ]  Li- 
berally ;  in  a  bountiful  manner ;  hrj^ely. 

And  now  thv  alms  is  oven, 

^nd  thypoor  starveling  houittifuUy  fed.    Donne, 

It  is  afiurmed,  that  it  never  raineiii  i"  F-^ypt; 

the  river  bountifully  rcquitine  i:  in  its  inuuda- 

tkm.  Broivn^o  Vulvar  Etrourj. 

^U^UNTIFVLNiSS.  n.  #.  ^frqm  bQUfitifuL] 
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,  j:.nricn«a  co  an  bounftjutnesu 
Bo'UNTlHEAD.j)|f.  /.  [fro 
Bb'UNTIHEDE.  >       hfadi    C 

Bo'qktihood.)     Hood.] 


you  \ 


The  quality  of  bemg  bountiful;  gene*^ 
rosity. 

,  Enriched  to  all  tountifulness*      Q  Coritdbians, 

[from  bounty  and 

or  hood.     Sec 

]     Goodness ; 

virtue.    Out  of  use. 

This  goodly  frame  of  temperance. 
Formerly  grounded,  and  fast  settled 
On  firm  foundation  of  true  beuntihend.  Fairy  Q. 

How  shall  frail  pen,  with  fear  disparaged* 
Conceive  such  sovereign  glory,  and  great  bousdt* 
bead?  Fairy  Queen, 

BCyU NTY.  n.  s.  [bonte,  Fr.] 

X.  Generosity ;  liberality ;  munificence. 

We  do  not  so  fiir  magnify  her  exceeding 
bounty f  as  to  affirm,  that  she  brin^eth  into  the 
world  the  sons  of  men  adorned  with  gorecQus 
attire.  Hooker, 

If  you  knew  to  whom  you  shew  (his  honour, 
I  know  you  would  be  prouder  of  the  work, 
Tban  customary  bounty  can  enforce  you.  Sbaku 

Such  moderation  with  thy  bounty  )ova^ 
1  hat  thou  mjy'st  nothing  give  that  is  not  thine. 

Denbansn 

Thc^e  godlike  men,  to  wanting  virtue  kind,    . 
Bounty  well  pUc*d  preferrM,  and  well  design 'd« 
To  all  their  titles.  Dryden^ 

3.  It  seems  distinguished  from  charity,  as 
a  present  from  an  alms ;  being  used 
when  persons,  not  absolutely  necessi* 
tous,  receive  gifts ;  or  when  gifts  are 
given  by.  great  persons. 

Tell  a  miser  of  bounty  to  a  friend,  or  mercy  to 
the  poor,  and  he  will  not  understand  it.    South. 

Her  majesty  did  not  see  this  assembly'St)  pro-  ^ 
per  to  eiu:ite  charity  and  compassion ;  though  1 
question  not  but  her  royal  bouuty  will  extend  it- 
•  self  to  them.  Addisoi:*' 

To  B  o'u  R  c;  E  o  N .  v.  «.  [bourgeonnerf  Fr.  \ 
To  sprout ;  to  shoot  into  branches ;  to 
put  forth  buds. 

Long  may  the  dew  of  heaven  distil  upon  them, 
to  make  them  bourgeon  and  propagate  amon« 
themselves.  ffotueL 

0  that  I  had  the  fruitful  heads  of  Hydra,  • 
That  one  might  bourgeon  where  another  tell ! 
Still  would  I  give  thee  w#rk.  Dtjden. 

Bourn.  «.  J.  [bornff  Fr.] 
2,  A  bound  I  a  limit. 

i?«wr«,  bound  of  land)  tilth,  vineyard,  none* 

Shahpeurc, 

That  undiscoVerM  country, from  vhosc  hotim 

No  traveller  returns.  SbjlspeiiYK 

False, 
As  dice  are  to  be  >vish*d  by  one  that  fixes    , 
Ko  bourn  *tw  ixt  his  and  mine.  Shitk»fte*re. 

1  know  each  bne,  and  every  allej'  green. 
And  every  bosky  bourn  from  side  to  side.  JVffV/. 

a.  [from  bupn,  Saxon.]  A  brook  ;  a  tor- 
rent :  whence  many  towns,  seated  near 
brooks,  have  names  ending  in  bitm. 
It  is  not  now  used  in  either  sense; 
though  the  second  continues  in  the 
Scottish  dialect. 

Ne  swelling  Ncotune,  ne  loud  thund'ring  Jove, 
Can  cluuige  my  cneur,  or  make  me  ever  mourn  5 
My  little  boat  can  safely  pais  diis  perilous  bourn, 

Sjunsrr, 

to  ROUSE,  v.  n.  [btyscn^  Dutch.]  To 
drink  lavishly  ;  to  tope. 

As  he  rode,  he  sometrnat  still  did  cat. 
And  in  Lis  hand  did  btai  i  bs'jsin^  can. 
Of  « iiith  he  sipl.  /uwVjf  (^^eeH. 
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JU>v'sT,  mdj.  ffrom  bmut^l  Drunken. 
.With  8  long  legend  of  romantick  thlan, 
\yhid>inhiscup>the^iitfjFpoet»faig»,  Uryiek, 

The  i^uests  upon  the  day  appointed  came, 
.  Each  Wy  farmer  with  his  simp'ring  ^mt^King, 
jouT.  m  i.  \botta^  lul.]^  A  turn  5  as 
much  of  an  action  as  is  performed  at 
one  timey  without  interruption ;  a  sin- 
gle part  of  any  action  carried  on  by 
cuccepsiv^  intervals. 

The  pby  began :  Bas  durst  not  Cosma  cfaace  ; 
But  did  intend  next  bma  with  her  to  meet.    BU^ 

JLadies,  that  have  vour  feet 
Unplagued *?ith  corns,  we  II  have  %hwt.  ShOs. 

When  in  your  motion  you  are  liot, 
As  make  your  6ouU  more  violent  to  that  end, 
lie  calU  for  drink.  Sbahptan* 

If  he  chance  xm  'scape  this  dismal  bout. 
The  former  legatees  are  blotted  out.      Dryden. 

A  weasel  seized  a  bat;  the  bat  begged  for  life: 
says  the  weasel,  I  give  no  quarter  to  birds :  says 
the  bat,  I  am  a  mouse ;  look  on  my  body  :  so 
she  cot  off  for  that  b^ui.  LEitrange, 

We  '11  see  when 't  is  enough. 
Or  if  it  want  the  nice  concluding  bout.       King. 
mUTEFEU,  ».  J.  [French.]     An   in- 
cendiary ;  one  who  kindles  feuds  and 
discontents.    Now  disused- 

Animated  by  a  base  fellow,  called  John  a 
Chamber,  a  very  bwufeuy  who  bore  much  sway 
among  the  vulgar,  they  entered  into  open  re- 
belUon.  Bacon. 

^  Nor  could  ever  any  order  be  obtained  impar- 
tially to  punish  the  known  boutefeusy  and  open 
inccndianes.  King  Cburlts. 

Besides  Ae  herd  of  boutrffus 

We  set  on  work  within  the  Jiouse.      Hudibrau 

Bo'uTisAL^.  «.  J.  [I  suppose  from  boutj 

or  booty i  and  sale^    A  sale  at  a  cheap 

rate,  as  booty  or  plunder  is  commonly 

.   cold. 

To  speak  nothing  of  the  great  boufhale  of 
colleges  and  chantries.  Sir  J,  Hayward, 

'  BOUTS   RIMEZ^    [French.]     The    last 
words  or  rhimcs  of  a  numoer  of  verses 
^iven  to  be  filled  up. 
To  BOW.  V.  a.  [bujen,  Saxon.] 
I.  To  1>end}  or  inflect.    It  sounds  as  no<Wf 
or  ^o<w. 

A  threepence  ^wV  would  hire  me, 
Old  as  I  am,  to  queen  it.  Sbaitftart. 

Orpheus,  with  his  lute,  made  trees, 
And  the  mountain  tops  that  freeze, 
Sotu  themselves  when  he  did  sing.    SbahpeAre, 

Somebow  the  vines,  which  bury'd  in  the  plain. 
Their  tops  in  distant  arches  rise  again.   Dryien. 

The  mmd  has  not  been  made  obedient  to  dis- 
cipline, when  at  first  it  was  most  tender  and 
most  easy  to  be  bovaei.  Locke. 

i-  To  btjnd  the  body  in  token  of  respect 
or  submissioni 

They  came  to  meet  him,  and  bovoeJ  them- 
selves to  the  ground  before  him.  2  Kings, 
Is  it  to  bno  down  his  he»d  as  a  bulrush^  and 
to  spread  sackcloth  and  ashes  under  him  ?  wilt 
thou  caU  this  a  But,  and  an  accepuble  day  to  the 
I^d?  J.aiab. 

J.  To  bend,  or  incline,  in  condescension. 
l«t  it  not  grieve  thee  to  bow  down  thine  ear  to 
the  poor,  and  gh^e  him  a  friendly  answer.  £eclus, 
4.  To  depress ;  to  crush. 

Are  you  so  gospell'd. 
To  pray  for  this  good  man,  and  for  his  issue, 
whose  heavy  hand  hath  boUf'dyo}!  to  th^  grave. 
And  beggar'd  yoursfor  ever  ?         Shahptun. 
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Nw  wattiog  yeut  my  femier  tcici^  tm^ 
found. 
And  added  woes  may  Aew  me  to  the  grouad. 

T9  Bow.  V.  n.  ^' 

I.  To  bend ;  to  suffer  flexure. 
* ».  To  make  a  reverence. 

Ratfa^letmyhead 
Stoop  to  the  bkxk,  than  these  knees  bow  to  any. 
Save  to  die  God  of  heav'n,  and  to  my  king. 

This  b  the  greatidol  to  which  the  world Xrrx  / 
tothiswe  payourdevoutesthemage.  2).  ffPiUj. 

Adnur'd,  ador'd,  by  aU  the  circh'ng  crowd. 
For  wheretoe'er  she  tum'd  her  fiice,  they  bou^'d, 
^  Dfjdtn, 

3.  To  stoop. 

The  people  b^wed  down  upon  their  knees  t« 

4>  To  sink  under  pressure. 

They  stoop,  they  bow  down  together;  they 
could  not  deliver  t£e  burden^  JiainL 

Bow.  n.  J.  [from  the  verb.  It  is  pro- 
nounced, like  the  verb,  as  wow,  ^&o<u.%] 
An  act  of  reverence  or  subtnissiony  by 
bending  the  body. 

Some  cleigy  too  she  would  allow. 
Nor  quarreled  at  their  awkward  bovr.       Svrifl, 
Bow.  n.  J.  [pronounced  as^o,  /o,  without 

any  regard  to  the  «;.] 
I.  An  instrument  of  war,  made  by  hold- 
ing wood  or  metel  bent  with  a  string, 
which,  by  its    spring,    shoots  arrows 
with  great  force. 

Take,  1  pray  thee,  thy  weapons,  thy  qniver, 
and  thy  boroj  and  go  out  to  the  &eld,  and  cake 
me  some  venison.  Gawis» 

The  white  faith  of  histVy  cannot  show. 
That  e  er  the  musket  yet  could  beat  the  bvro. 
.  AUcfnei  Bcnrj  VH. 

%^  A  rainbow ;  a  coloured  arch  in  the 
clouds. 

I  do  set  my  botv  in  the  doud,  and  it  shall  be 

for  a  token  of  a  coveflaot  between  me  and  the 

"J5"- ..  Gaush. 

$.  The  mstrumcnt  with  wdiich  striog-in- 

struments  are  sti-uck. 

Their  instruments  were  various  in  their  kind; 

Some  for  the  ^w,  and  some  for  breathing  ^ind : 

The  sawtry,  pipe,  and  hautboy's  noisy  bawd, 

.    And  the  soft  lute  trembling  beneath  the  touch- 

mg  hand.  Dryden^i  FaS/04. 

'**  JJ.^  doubling  of  a  string  in  a  slipknot. 

This   is    perhaps   corruptly   used   for 

hourbt. 

Make  ajcnot,  and  let  the  second  knot  be  x^-kh 

5.  A  yoke. 

As  the  ox  hath  hjs  boztf^  sir,  the  horse  his  curb 
sad  the  faulcon  his  bells,  so  num  hath  his  desire, 

Sbak^prttre, 

6.  'Row  of  a  saddle.  The  bo^s  of  a  sad- 
dle arc  two  pieces  of  wood  laid  airh* 
wise,  to  receive  the  upper  part  of  a 
horse's  back,  tog.i«rc  the  saddle  its  due 
form,  and  to  keep  it  tight.  Farrier^sDUu 

7.  Bow  of  a  ship.  That  part  of  her  which 
begins  at  the  loof,  and  compassing  ends 
of  the  stem,  and  ends  at  the  stcmmost 
parts  of  the  forecastle.  If  ^  ship  hath 
a  broad  bdw,  they  call  it  a  bold  60^*  ; 

*if  a  narrow  thin  bow,  they  say  she  hath 
a  lean  bo^w^  The  piece  of  ordnance 
that  lies  in  this  placcj  is  called  the  hvyj* 
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fuce  t  ^^  the  andiors  Chat  hang  herct 
are  called  \!itr  grtat  and  little  bowers^ 

9.  JPoct;  is  also  a  mathematical  instrument^ 
made  of  woodj^formerly  used  by  seamen 
in  taking  the  sun's  altitude. 

^«  Bow  is  likewise  a  beam  of  wood  or 
brasa,  with  three  long  screws,  that  di- 
rect a  lath  of  wood  or  steel  to  any 

'  arch ;  used  commonly  to  draw  di*augtits 
of  ships,  projections  of  the  sphere*  or 
wherever  it  is  requisite  to  draw  long' 
arches:  Harris* 

Bow-B£ARBR.  0.  J.  [from  bvw  and  bear^ 
An  under  officer  of  the  forest^     CwuelL 

Bow.be NT.  adj'  [from  bow  and  hent*'\ 
Crooked. 

A  sibyl  old,  hm»4>ent  with  croaked  age. 
That  &r  evettta  fuU  w^ty  could  presage.  Miltpn, 

Bow.»AND.  n.  j>  [from  boqv  and  band,'\ 
The  hand  that  draws  the  bow. 

Surely  he  shoots  wide  on  the  bvto^andi  and 
very  far  firwn  the  mark.  Sptmstrs  Jrtland* 

Bow-legged,  adj.  [from  bvw  and  leg*"] 
Having  crooked  legs. 

Bow-sHof.  n,  S'  [horn  bdnv  and  shot."] 
The  space  which  an  arrow  may  pass  in 
its  Bight  from  the  bow. 
Though  he  were  not  then  a  h<no-ibot  off,  and 

'    made  haste;  Tet>  by  thiit  time  he  was  come,  the 

*    thing  was  no  longer  to  be  seen.  JB»yU, 

BO'VVELS.  n.  J.  iboyaux^  Fr.] 

X.  Intestines ;  the  vessels  and  organs  within 
the  body. 

He  smote  him  therewith  in  the  fifth  rib,  ind 
shed  out  YMhovuls,  ^2  Samuel, 

%,  The  inner  v=irts  of  any  thing. 

Had  we  no  q<iarrel  eUf  to  Rome,  but  that 
Thou  an  tlicnce  banish'd,'we  would  muster  all 
From  twelve  to  tevcnty  ;  and  pouring  war 
Into  tke  brtvels  of  ungrateful  Rome, 
JJkt  a  bold  flood  appear.  Sbahpeare, 

His  soldten  spying  his  undaunted  spirit, 
A  TaJbot !  Talbot!  cried  out  amain, 
And  roshM  into  the  ^ptvels  of  the  battle.  Sbahh, 
As  he  saw  drops  of  Avater  distilling  from  the 
vock\  by  foUov^ing  the  veins,  he  has  made  himo 
self  two  or  three  fountains  in  the  bowels  of  the 
momit^mr  Addsjum* 

3.  The  seat  of  pity,  or  kindncM. 

His  boTJoeh  did  yem  upon  him.  Cemesh* 

4.  Tenderness ;  compassion. 

He  had  no  other  consideration  of  money,  than 
for  the  sufport  of  his  lustre ;  and  whilst  he  could 
do  that,  he  cared  not  for  money ;  having  no 
boweU  in  the  point  of  running  in  dcbt^  or  bor- 
zowing  aU  he  could.  Clarendon, 

5.  This  word  wslddm  has  a  singular^  ex- 
cept in  writens  of  anatomy. 

Bo^vER;  «.  i,  [from  bough  or  broncbf  or 

from  the  verb  btnv  or  be7td.'\ 
I.  An  arbour;  a  sheltered  place  covered 
'  with  green  trees,  twined  and  bent. 

But  0,8|d  virgiii,  Ail  thy  t)6wer 
Might  raise  Mu«rai  from  his  Mv^r/    MStem, 
To  gods  appealing,  when  |  reach  their  &mi/V/, 
Wkb  loud  Gomplaintt,  they  answer  me  in  show'rs. 

f9^aller, 

Refi«^M,dicy  wah  then  to  the  bow'r  ofsute, 

"Where,  circled  withjbis  peers,  Atridetsat.  Poj>e. 

a.  It  scem«'to  signify,  in  Spernery  a  Wow  ; 

a  stroke  :  baurrer^  Er.  to  fall  upon. 

^Vii  rawbone  arns,  whose  mighty  brawued 

brwcrs 
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W^rewortt  to  rive  ateel  plates,  and  helmets  hew, 
Were  clean  consumed,  and  all  his  vital  powers 
Decay'd.  JFairy  Quern, 

Bo'wER.  n,  J,  [from  the  bozu  of  a  snip.] 

Anchors  80  caviled.    See  Bow. 
Jo^o'wER.  -v.  a,  [from  the  noun.]    To 
embower ;  to  enclose- 

Thou  dlflst  bvwer  the  spirit       ' 
In  mortal  paradise  of  such  sweet  flesh.     Sbah^ 
Bo'^ERY.   adj.  [from  bo*werJ]    Full  o£ 
brtwers. 

Landskips  how  gay  the  botv'ry  grotto  yields. 
Which  thought  creates, and  larish  fanc\'  buildsl 
.  TUieL 

SnatchM  through  the  verdant  maze,  the  bur- 
ried  eye 
t)istr acted  wanders :  now  the  lf07v*ry  walk 
Of  covert  close,  where  scarte  a  speck  of  day 
FaUson  the  lengthen'd  gloom,  protracted  sweeps^ 

ToBowGE.   SceToBouGE. 
BOWL.  n.j.  [buelin^  Welsh  ;  which  sig- 
nifiA,  according  to  Junius ^  any  thing 
made  of  horn,  as  didnking  cups  anciently 
were.    It  is  pronounced  bole  ] 
I.  A  vessel  to  hold  li()uids,  rather  wide 
than  deep ;  distinguished  from  a  cup, 
which  is  rather  deep  th^n  wide- 
Give  me  a  howl  of  wine ;  ' 
T  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit, 
Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  1  was  wont  to  have, 

SbatsPeare, 
If«  piece  of  iron  be  fastened  on  the  side  of  a 
bo'ivl  of  water,  a  loadstone,  in  a  boat  of  ci>rk, 
will  make  unto  it.  Brrwn, 

The  sacred  priests,  with  ready  knives,  bcrtav^ 
The  beasts  of  life,  arid  in  full  6ox»Ij  receive 
The  streaming  olood.  Drydem. 

While  the  bright  Sein,  t*  exalt  tile  soul. 
With  sparkling'  plenty  crowns  the  bowl^ 
And  wit  and  social  murth  inspires.  J^sMtomm 

t.  The  hollow  part  of  any  thing. 

If  you  are  allowed  a  large  silver  spoon  for  the 
kitchen,  let  half  the  bewl  of  it  be  worn  out 
with  continual  scraping.  Swj/K 

3 ,  A  basin,  or  fountain. 

But  the  main  matter  is  so  to  convey  the  water, 
as  it  never  stay  either  in  the  bovfl  or  in  th« 
cistern.  Saeom, 

BOWL,  n,  J.  [bwle,  French.  It  is  pro- 
nounced as  cowy  howU]  A  ronnd  mass^ 
which  may  be  rolled  along  the  ground* 

Like  to  a  io^vl  upon  a  subtile  ground, 
1  've  tumbled  past  the  throw.  Sbahpeare„ 

How  finely  dost  thou  times  and  seasons  spin ! 
And  make  a  twbi  checker'd  with  night  anddayl 
Which,  as  it  lengthens,  winds,  and  winds  us  in. 
As  kowh  ^o  on,  but  turning  all  the  way.  Herbert^ 
Like  him  who  would  lodge  a  ^xo/upon  t 
precipice,  either  my  praise  falls' back,  or  stays 
not  on  the  top,  but  rowls  over.  Drydtn* 

Men  may  make  a  game  at  bo^vU  in  the  siinw 
flier,  and  a  game  at  whu<:k  in  the  winter,  jyenaiu 
Though  that  piece  of  wood,  whioh  is  now  a 
bovoly  may  be  made  square,  yet,  if  roundness  be 
taken  away,  it  is  no  longer  a  bowl,  ff^atUm 

To  Bowl.  v.  «.  [from  the  noun.] 
X.  To  roll  as  a  bowl. 
3.  To  pelt  with  any  thing  rolled. 

Alas!  1  had  rather  be  setqnick  i*  th'  darth. 
And  bo%vl*d  to  death  wjrh  turnivs. 

Merry  fViws  ff  fTindsoA 

Bo'wlder. STONES,  n.  j.  Luii^paorfrag. 
xncnts  of  stones  or  marble,  broke  fros^ 
the  adjacent  clifisy  rounded  by  being 
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tambled  to  and  again  by  the  water ; 
whence  their  name.  fVoodfward* 

Bo'wLKR.  ii.i.  l/rom  ^ow/.]  He  that 
plays  at  bowls. 

Bo'wLiNE.>if.  /.  [sea  term.]    A  rope 

Bo'vVLiNQ.  J  fastened  to  the  middle  part 
of  the  outside  of  a  sail ;  it  is  fastened  in 
three  or  four  parts  of  the  ^ail,  called  the 
howling  bridle.  The  use  of  the  bowling 
is  to  make  the  sails  stand  sharp  or  close 
to  a  wind.  Harris. 

Bo^wLiNG-CREEN.  «.  j.  [from  *flw/ and 
grren.}  A  level  piece  of  ground,  kept 
smooth  for  bowlers. 

A  bowl  equalljr  poised,  and  thrown  upon  a 
^ain  b^wliMg-grefn^  will  nm  necessarily  in  a 
direct  line.  '  Bentley, 

Bowman,  n.  j.  [from  ^0*0; and  man,^  An 
archer ;  he  that  shoots  with  a  bow. 

The  whole  city  diall  fiee>  for  the  noise  of  the 
horsemen  and  bowmen,  J<remiab, 

Bo^v SPRIT.  «.  J.  [from  the  bow  of  a 
ship,]  This  word  is  generally  spelt 
holuprit ;  which  see, 
7i  Bo'wssEN.  v.  a.  [probably  of  the  same 
original  with  botue^  but  found  in  no 
other  passage.]   To  drench  ;  to  soak. 

The  water  fell  into  a  dose  walled  plot ;  upon 
this  wall  was  the  frantick  person  set,  and  from 
thence  fimbled  headlong  into  the  pond ;  where  a 
Strong  fellow  tossed  him  up  and  down,  until  the 
patient,  by  foregoing  his  strength,  had  some- 
what forgot  his  fury;  but  if  there  appeared  small 
l^mendment,  he  was  btnvssened  again  and  again, 
while  there  remained  in  him  any  hope  of  life, 
for  recovery.  Carrw's  Survey  of  Cornwall, 

Bo'ivsT R I N  G. ».  J.  [from  bow  and  string,'] 
The  String  by  which  the  bow  is  kept 
bent. 

He  hath  twice  or  thrice  cut  Cupid's  bonoxtring^ 
and  the  little  hangman  dare  not  shoot' at  him. 

Sbahfinre. 
Sound  will  be  conveyed  to  the  ear,  by  striking 
upon  a  bowstrings  if  the  horn  of  the  bow  be 
held  to  the  ear.  Macon, 

Bo'wvER.  «.  /.  [from  bow-'] 
I.  An  archer ;  one  that  uses  the  bow. 
.  Call  for  vengeance  ftom  the  bowyer  king.  Dryd, 
a.  One  whose  trade  is  to  make  bows. 
BOX.  17.  /.  [box,  Saxon  j  buxus^  Lat.] 
A  tree. 

The  leaves  are  pennated,  and  evergreen :  it 
hath  male  flowers,  that  are  produced  at  remote 
distances  from  the  fruit,  on  the  same  tree;  the 
fruit  is  shaped  like  a  porridge-pot  inverted,  and 
'  is  divided  into  three  cells,  conuining  two  seeds 
in  each,  which,  when  ripe,  are  cast  forth  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  vessels.  The  wood  is  very  useful 
for  engravers,  and  mathematical  instrument 
makers;  being  so  hard,  close,  and  ponderous,  as 
to  iink  in  water.  -     Miller, 

There  are  two  sorts^  the  dwarf  box^  and  a  taller 
sort.  The  dwarf  ^^x  is  good  for  borders,  and  is 
eauly  kept  in  order,  witn  one  clippine  in  the 
year.  It  will  increase  of  slips  set  m  March,  or 
about  Bartholomew  tide*;  and  will  prosper  on 
cold  barren  hills,  where  nothing  else  will  grow. 

Alortimer, 

Box.  ji.  /.  [box,  Sax,  buste^  Germ.] 
I.  A  case  made  of  wood,  or  ether  matter, 
to  hold'any  thing.  It  ii>  distinguished 
from  cbesU  a«  the  less  from  the  jgreateK 
It  is  supposed  to  have  it$  Q<:me  from  the 
box  wood.    ' 
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A  maMet,  though  but  in  aa  Krory  Use,  wdf, 
through  the  box,  send  forth  his  embracing  virtue 
to  a  beloved  aeedle.  Sbi^uy^ 

,  About  his  shelves 

The  lion's  head  is  to  open  a  most  w»dt  vora- 
cious mouth,  which  shall  uke  in  letters  and 
papers.  There  will  be  under  it  a  bm,  aSwbkh 
the  key  will  be  kept  in  my  custody,  to  receive 

*"5LP*P*"  '•  "*.  ^*"0PP«^  in^o  it'  Stee/rt^ 

'     This  casket  India's  glowing  gems  unloda* 
And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box,  P^pe. 

3.  The  case  of  the  mariners  compaaa. 

J.  The  chest  into  which  money  eiren  it 

So  many  more,  so  every  one  was  us'd. 
That  to  give  largely  to  the  box  reius'd.  Sptmser,^ 

4.  The  seats  in  the  playhouse,  where  the 
ladies  are  placed. 

'T  is  left  to  you ;  the  boxes  and  the  pit 

Arc  sovereign  juctees  of  thid  sort  of  wit.  Drydem,^ 

She  glares  in  balls,  front  boxes^  and  the  i«xg ; 

^  A  vam,  unquiet,  glittering,  wretched  thing.  P#/i 

To  Box.  V.  a,  [from  the  noun.]    To  cn- 

•  close  in  a  box. 

Box*d  in  a  chair,  the  beau  impaticM  sits, 
wTjde  spouu  run  clattering  o'er  the  roof  by  fits. 

BOX.  n,  3,  \bock,  a  cheek,  Welsh.]  A 
blow  on  the  head  given  with  the  hand. 

For  the  box  o*  th'  ear  that  the  prince  gave  you, 
he  eave  it  like  a  rude  prince.  SMtpeare^ 

If  one  should  take  my  hand  perforce,  and  give 
another  a  box  on  the  ear  with  it,  the  hw  pu- 
nisheth  the  other.  BramiatL 

Inhere  may  happen  coocussions  of  the  braio 
from  a  box  on  the  ear.  JVuemhi'*  Smgery. 

Olphis,  the  fisherman,  received  a  ^x  on  th* 
car  from  Thfcstylis.  SpeetaUr, 

vp  Bo  X  •  V.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fight 
with  the-fist. 

The  ass  very  fairly  looked  on,  till  they  had 
boxed  themselves  a*weary,  and  then  left  them 
fairly  in  the  lurch.  UBetnuege^ 

A  leopard  is  like  a  cat ;  he  b^xes  with  his  fore-- 
feet,  as  a  cat  doth  her  kitlins.  Gretp. 

The  fighting  with  a  man's  shadow  conasts  in 
brandishing  two  sticks,  loaden  with  ^Sffi  of 
lead ;  this  gives  a  man  ail  the  pleasure  of  ^MTOTr, 
without  the  bbws.  SpettaUr, 

He  hath  had  six  duels,  and  fou^-anflMwemy 
boxing  matches,  in  defence  of  his  majesty's  tiUe. 

To  Box.  V,  a.  To  strike  with  the  &^ 
Bo'xEN.  w.  J.  [from  box'] 
I.  Made  of  box. 

The  young  gentlemen  le^edj  Wore  all  other 
things,  to  design  upon  tablets  cf  boxen  wood. 

'  Drjdem, 

As  lads  and  lasses  stood  around. 
To  hear  my  boxen  hautboy  sound.  Cay„ 

a.  Resembling  box. ' 

Her  faded  cheeks  are  chang'd  to  b9xen  hue, 
And  in  her  eyes  the  tears  are  ever  new. 

Dryden. 

Bo'xER.  «.  J.  [from  box,]    A  man  who 

fights  with  his  fist. 
BOY.  n,  J.  Ibub,  Germ.    The  etymology 

is  not  agreed  on.] 
Xk  A  male  child  ;  not  a  ^irl. 

The  streets  of  the  city  sluU  be  full  of  b^jj  and 

girls  phying.  ZecUrLUi, 

a.  One  in  the  state  of  adolescences  oldflr 

than  an  infant,  yet  not  arrived  «  ptt* 

bcrty  or  manhood. 

Speak  thou,  %«*   , 
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Ptoriiaps  thf  ch&dbbness  will  more  him  more 
Thap  can  our  reasons.  S^sptare, 

Sometimes  forgotten  thingt,  long  cast  behind. 
Rush  forward  in  the  brain,  and  come  to  mind : 
The  nurse*s  lecends  are  for  truths  received, 
.And  the  man  dreams  but  what  the  boy  believ'd. 

3,  A  word  of  contempt  for  young  men, 
as  notin?  their  immaturity. 

Men  of  worth  and  parts  will  not  easily  admit 
the  familiarity  of  boyty  who  yet  need  the  ca/«  of 
« tutor.  LocU, 

The  pale  h»y  senator  yet  tmjgUng  stands. 
And  hfids  hit  oreeches  close  with  both  his  hands. 

Pope, 

To  Boy.  v.«.  [from  the  noun.]  To  treat 
as  a  boy. 

Anthony 
Shan  be  brou^t  drunken  forth,  and  I  shall  see 
Some  squeaking  Cleopatra  6oy  my  greatness 
I'  th'  posture  cf  a  whore.  SbaAspeart, 

Bo'yhood.  II.J.  (from  %.]  The  stote 
of  a  bay  ;  the  part  of  lift:  la  whicK  we 
are  boys.  This  is  perhaps  an  arbitrary 
word. 

If  you  diould  look  at  him,  in  his  Stybood, 
€hrou^  the  magnifying  end  of  a  perspective, 
Mod^  m  his  manhood,  through  the  other,  it 
would  be  imposdble  to  spy  any  difierence  :  the 
same  air,  the  same  strut.  Swjfl, 

£c/vi$H.  adj.  [frbm  %.] 
M»  Belonging  to  a  boy. 

I  ran  it  through,  e'en  from  ray  btyhb  days. 
To  th*  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it. 

SbaMtpiarg, 
%,  Childish ;  trifling. 

This  unhaij'd  saucmess,  and  boyisb  troops, 
The  king  doth  smile  Sit,  and  is  well  prepar'd 
To  whip  this  dwarlish  war,  these  pigmy  arms. 

Sbahpfare. 

Young  men  take  up  some  English  poet  for 

their  model,  and  imitate  him,  witnout  knowing 

vherein  he  is  defective,  where  he  is  beyhb  and 

trifling.  'Dryden, 

Bo'yishlv.  adv.  [from  bojhb,']  Child- 
ishly ;  trifltngly. 
3o^Y I sHN ESS.  fi.  J.  [from  ^oyiji&.] .  Child- 
ishness; trifling  manner. 
Bo' Y ISM.  «.  J,  [from  boj"}    Puerility; 
childishness. 

He  had  complained  he  was  further  off  by  be- 
ing so  near,  and  a  thousand  such  beyitwuy  which 
Chaucer  rgected  as  below  the  subject.  Dryduh 
Bp*  An  abbreviation  of  bishop. 
BRA'BBLE.  If.  i.  [brabbelitij  Dutch.]    A 
clamorous  contest ;  a  squabble ;  a  broil. 
Here  in  tfa^  streets,  desperate  in  ^amc  and 
state. 
In  ^vate  brabble^  did  we  apprehend  him. 

Sbahjfcare, 

*to  Bra'bble.  v.  «.  [from  the  noun.J  To 

clamour  ;  to  contest  noisily. 
Bba'bbler.  «.  J.  [from  brabbU,']  A  cla- 
morous, quarrelsome,  noisy  fellow. 
To  BRACE,  a;,  a.  [embrasser^  Fr.] 
J.  To  bind  ;  to  tic  close  with  bandages. 
The  women  of  China,  by  bracing  and  bind- 
ing them  from  their  iiifiincy,  have  very  little 
feet.  L9cke. 

%.  To  intend ;  to  make  tense ;  to  strain  up. 
The  tympanum  b  not  capable  of  tension  that 
way*  in  sucn  a  manner  as  a  drum  is  braced, 
^  Holder, 

7*he  diminution  of  the  force  of  the  pressure  of 
the  external  air  in  bracing  the  Hbres,  ninst  create 
a  dvbility  io  muKuUr  motiQn*  ^bmtbnot. 
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Br  A  c  E  •  ff ,  i.  [from  the  verb.] 

X.  Cincture ;  bandage. 

%•  That  which  holds  any  thing  tight. 

The  little  bones  of  the  «ar-drum  do  in  struiw 
log  and  r«bxing  b,  as  the  bracu  of  the  war* 
drum  do  in  that.     •  Derhmm. 

3. Brace.  [In  architecture]  A  fjiecc 
of  timber  framed  in  with  bcril  joints* 
used  to  keep  the  building  frx>m  swerving 
either  way.  Builder's  Diet, 

4.  Braces,  [a  sea  term.}  Ropes  be- 
longing to  all  the  yards*  except  the  mi- 
zen.  They  have  a  pendant  to  the  yard- 
arm,  two  bnues  to  each  vard ;  and,  at 
the  end  of  the  pendant,  a  block  is  seized, 
through  which  the  rope  called  the  brace 
is  reeved.  The  braces  serve  to  square 
and  traverse  the  yards.  Sea  Diet. 

5.  B& ACES  ^  a  €Meb.  Thick  straps  of 
leather  on  which  it  hangs. 

6.  Harness. 

. 7.  Brace.  [In  printing.]  A  crooVcd  Bnc 
enclosing  a  passage,  which  ought  to  be 
taken  together,  and  not  separately ;  as 
in  a  triplet. 

Charge  Venus  to  oomnund  her  son, 
Wherever  else  she  Uci  him  rove. 
To  shun  my  ho«9e,  and  field,  and  grfive ; 
Peace  caoooc  dwell  with  hate  or  love. 

^/*rnr. 

8.  Warlike  prt;paration  :  from  bracing  the 
armour ;  as  we  say,  girded  for  the  battle. 

As  it  more  cooeenu  the  Turk  than  Rhodes, 
So  may  he  with  more  fadle  question  bear  it ; 
For  that  it  stands  not  in  such  warlike  brace^ 
But  altogether  lacks  th'  abilities 
That  Rhodes  is  dress'd  in.  Sbabtfeawn, 

9.  Tension  ;  tightness. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  deafness  is  the 
laxness  of  the  tympanum,  when  it  htt  lost  its 
brace  or  tension.  Holder^ 

Brace.  «.  j.  [of  uncertain  etymology, 
probably  derived  from  two  braced  to- 
gether.J 
z.  A  pair ;  a  couple.    It  is  not  braetst  but 
irace^  in  the  plural. 

Down  from  afilU  the  beasts  thatreign  inwoodi^ 

First  hunter  then,  pursued  a  gentle  brace. 

Goodliest  of  all  the  forest,  hart  and  hind.  MUtuu 

Ten  brace  and  more  of  grey  hounds,  snowy  Gur, 

And  tall  as  sn^  ran  loose,  sad  ooun'd  around 

his  chair.  Jhydm*  fabUt. 

2.  It  is  used  generally  in  conversation  as 
a  sportsmairs  word. 

He  is  sud,  this  summer,  to  have  dioc  with  Us 
own  hands  fifty  ^roor  of  pheasants.        Jiddhm, 

3.  It  is  applied  to  men  in  cotitempt. 

But  you,  mv  braee  of  lords,  were  1  so  minda^ 
I  here  could  pluck  his  highness*  frowu  upon  yoo. 

Sbahfeare. 

Br  A^CELET, «.  s.  [bracelet^  French.] 
I.  An  ornament  for  the  arms. 

Both  his  hands  were  cut  off,  being  known  to 
have  worn  braceUt*  of  gold  about  his  wrists. 

Sir  y,  Haytvard. 
Tie  about  our  tawny  wrists. 
Bracelets  of  the  frizy  twists.  Bern  Jmitam, 

A  very  ingenious  ladv  used  to  wear,  in  rings 
and  bracelete,  store  of  tiiaee  gems.  Boyje^ 

s.  A  piece  of  defensive  armour  for  the  arm. 
Bra'cer.  n,  i.  [from  brace,} 
I-  A  cincture  ^  a  bandage,    * 
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IPHien  thrf  affect  die  belly,  tiie)^  miT  Im  f«- 
tcruned  by  a  ^ra^rr yWicbout  much  troune.- 

^.  A  medicine  of  constringent  power. 

Bracii  «.  J.  [brmtjue^  FrgA  bitch  hound. 

Truth  *s  a  dog  must  to  bennel ;  he  'must  be 

whipped  ouc,  when  the  lady  hratb  tm  stand  1^ 

the  nre*  and  stink.  Shaksptari. 

Branchial. adj.  [it<xttiMacbfumf  an  ann, 
Lat  ]  Belonging  to  the  arm. 

3RACH  Y^cu  >  BHY.  n*j>  L^v^x"^  Bbort,and 
yjci^fw  l^o-  wri^e.-J    TJif  art  or  practice 

.   jof  writjng  in  i  short .coippass. 

All  the  certainty  of  those  high  pretenders, 
l»ating  what  they  hlvoof  ihe  first  principles,  and, 
the  word  of  God,  may  be  circumscribed  by  as 
emaU  a  circU  m  thft  'cretd  when  bnuhygrapby 
bad  confined  it  ^^ithin  theootnpaskef  a  penny. 
"•...!  Clamvt//e, 

3|iiACK.  jr.  J.  [from  brea^*1  <Aibteach; 

a  broken  part-  *    . 

The  pbce  was  but  weak,  and  the  6raeh  fair ; 

,^  liutthe  defendants,  by  xesolution»  siipplied  all 

'  the  defects.  nayivdrd* 

Let  i&em  compare  my  work,  with  whit  is 

*  taught  in  the  schools-:  and  if 'they  find  hi  tAeirt 
many  brackt  and  short  ends,  which  cannot  be 
epun  into  an  even  piece ;  and*  in  mine,  a  fair  co- 
herence throughout;  I' shall  premiae  myself  an 
acquiescance.  i  i>>>^y. 

Br  a'c  k  ETi  n.  /.{a'terBh  of  carpentry.  J  A 
piece  of  wood  fixed  for  the  support  of 
Bometh?ng. 

Let  your  shelves  be  !aM  upon  braekHti  1>eing 
sbottt  two  feet  wide,  and  'eiqged  with  «  smaS  ' 
lath.  '•  Af9rtimer» 

BRA'CKfSH.  adj\  [bracks  Duteh.J  Salt ; 
.  somewhat  salt :  it  is  used  particularly 
of  the  water  of  the  sea. 

Piu  upon  the  sea  shore  turn  into  fresh  water, 
by  percolation  of  the  sajt  through  the  sand ;  but 
it  is  farther  noted,  after  a  time,  tiie  water  in 
guchpits  will  become  ^rati/ji  again.        Bacon, 

When  I  had  giinM  the  brow  and  topv         •  - 
A  lake  afbraiitib  watesi^an  the  grolxnd 
Was  all  I  found.  Herbert, 

The  wise  contrirer,  on  his  end  intent, 
'l^Ux'd  them  with  salt,  and  seasonal  all  the  sea. 
What  other  cause  coold  this  effect  produce  ? 

*  Tiie  brackiib  cmcture  through  the  main  diffuse  ? 

Biaekihore, 

Br  a'c K  IS H  N  F  s s. . «.  J.  [from  brackisb.l 
galtncw  in  a  small  de^ee.    , 
AH  the  artificial  straimngs  hitherto  leave  a 

.  hrackubftet*  in  salt  water,  that  makes  it  uAfit  for 
animal  nses.  Cbeytie, 

BRAOi  being  an  initial,  signifies  broads 
spacious  f  from  the  Saxon  b^ab>  and  the 
Gothick  braid*  Gibson. 

Br  AD«  n.  J.  A  sort  of  n«l  to  floor  rooms 
with.  They  arc  about  the  size  of  a 
tenpcnny  nail,  but  have  not  their  heads 
made  with  a  shoulder  over  their  shank, 
18  other  nails,  but  are  made  pretty  thick 
towards  the  upper  end,  that  the  very 
top  may  be  driven  into>  and  buried  in, 
the  board  they  nail  down  ;  so  that  the 
tops  of  these  brads  will  not  catch  the 
thrums  of  the  mops,  when  the  floor  is 
washing.  Moxoru 

.fo  BRAG.  v.'».  [hragger^t  Dutch.] 

J.  To  boast ;  to  display  ostentatiously ;  to' 
tell  boastful  stories. 
T^u  coward!  art  thou  5iw22^  to  the  Stan?  . 
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Telliiii  the  bushes  that  dum  lodk'itfor  tmt. 

And  writ  not  come  f  Sbahpeare. 

Mark  Aie,  with  ^Itat  violence  ^e  first  loved 

•  the  Moor,  but  for-  braggimg^  and  teUmg  her 

fahtaatical  lies.  SbaJbpfore. 

In  iraggitig  out  same  «r  their  private  tenets, 

as  if  thev  were  the  established  doctrine  of  the 

church  of  England.  $4Mder*m. 

The  rebels  were  grown  so  strong  there,  that 

.they  intended  then,  as  they  already  bragveJ,  to 

come  over  and  make  this  the  seat  c^war.  (Mtemd, 

.  Mrs.  Bull's  condition  was  looked  upon  as  de« 

suetate  by  all  ^e  man  of  art;  but  tnere  were 

.    .tnpse  that  braggtd  they  iuui  an  infaUiUe  obr- 

ment.  Arbtabtuim 

. ».  It.  has  ^before  the  th»np  boasted. 

Knowledge  being  the  only  thing  wbtreofwe 

poor  old  men  can  brag,  we  cannot  maaci  it 

,   known  but  by  utterance.  Stdntjf* 

Verona  prags  ^him. 

To  be  a  virtuous  and  weil-2overa*d  5'cnith.  Sbai* 

Every  busy  iiide  scrU>bl«»r  now 
Swells  with  thi  praises  which  he  gwes  himself; 
And,  taking  sanctuary  in  the  crou'd, 
Bragt  of  his  impudei^e,  and  acorns  to  mend. 

JBUfcmmamm* 

.'3.  On  18  used,  but  improperly. 

Yet  lo !  in  me  what  authors  have  to  bragrtm^ 
Reduc'd  at  last  to  hiss  in  my  own  dragon.  iP<^* 
Brag.  ».  j,  [^m  the  rerb.] 
'  x«  A  boaiBt ;  a  proud  expression. 
A  kind  of  conquest 
Caesar  made  here ;  but  made  not  here  hia  6raf 
•Of  canie,  and  saw,  and  overcame.      Sbahpeare. 
it  was  such  a  new  thing  tor  the  Spanianfs  to 
.-    receive  so  little  hurt,  upon  dealing  with  the 
English,  as  Avcllaneda  made  great  brags  of  k, 
for  no  greater  VnatDcr  than  the  wailing  upon  the 
English  afar  oC  .  Ihmt^ 

a.  Tne  ihing  boaated. 

•  Beauty  is  nature's  brag,  and  must  be  shewn 
In  courts,  at  feasts,  and  high  solemnities, 
Where  most  may  wonder.  JllUr«jt. 

B&aggado'cio.  ».  j.*[from  brog.^    A 
*     puffing,. Kwelling,  boasting  fel^nw- 

Tha  world  abdundsin  terriUe&nfarons,  in  the 
masque  of  men  of  Iionour ;  but  these  braggatiy 
AM  are  easy  to  betletected.  L'Estran^ 

By  the  plot,  you  may  guess  much  of  the  cha- 
racters of  the  persons ;  a  ^ra^aJoeio  captain,  a 
',    parasite,  and  a  lady  of  pleasure.   -         Dryd&u 
Bh  a'gg  ardism.  rf,  s.  [from  brag.]  Boast* 

fulness ;  vain  ostentation. 
Ba A^GCART.  adj.  [from  *A^.]  Boastful; 
vainly  ostentatious. 
Shan  I,  none*s  slave,  of  high  bocn  or  raised 
men 
Fear  frowns;  and  my  mistress,  truth,betray  thee 
To  th*  huffing,  hr^gg/$rt,  puft  nobiHty  ?  D^mme, 

Br  a'gg  ART.  n.s.  {itombrag']  Aboaatcr. 

Who  knows  himself  a  braggart 
Let  him  fear  this ;  for  it  will  come  to  paas, 
That  every  braggart  shall  be  found  an  ass. 

SbAtsptati^ 
Bra'ggbr.it.j.  [from^n^.]  A  boaster  j 
an  ostentatious  fellow. 

Such  as  have  had  oDportunity  to  soond  these 
braggers  thoroughly,  oy  having  sometimes  en* 
dured  the  penance  of  then"  sottish  company, 
have  found  them,  ia  converse,  empty  and  ii>. 
sipid.  Samtb, 

BtiA'GLZss,  adj.  [^mbragl  Without  a 
boast ;  without  ostentation. 

The  bruit  is,  Hector  *«  slain,  and  by  AchlUiirf-* 
——If  it  is.  so,  bragUsf  let  it  be, 
Great  Hecter  was  as  good  a  nuaas  he. 
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Bra^glY.  ikiif,ltrxymdrag»1  Hnely;  to 
as  It  may  be  bi-agg^^  d^ 

Seest  not  chilk  hawthorn  stvd* 
How  ^rag/y  it  begins  to  bud. 
And  utter  nis  tender  head  f 
Flora  now  cAll^th  forth  each  flovver. 
And  bids  him  make  ready  Maia's  bower.  Spttutr, 
To  BRAID,  v.  tf.  [bpaedan,  SaxoQ.]    To 
weave  together. 

Close  the  serpent  dy. 
Insinuating,  Hove  ti itti  goruian  twine 
His  braided  train,  and  of  hia  latal  guile 
Gave  proo^  unheeded.  Milton. 

Osier  wands,  lying  loosely,  may  each  of  them 
be  easily  diisociated  from  the  rest ;  but,  when 
iraidtdmio  a  basket,  they  cohere  strongly.  Boyle* 

A  ribband  did  the  braided  tresses  bind ; 
The  rest  was  loose,  and  wanton'd  in  the  wind* 

Drydex* 
Since  in  braided  gold  her  foot  is  bound,' 
And  a  long  trcilmg  manteau  s^^eeps  the  ground. 
Her  shoe  dlsditins  the  street.  Gay. 

Br.  A I D. ».  J.  [irom  the  verb.]  A  texture ; 
a  knot*  or  complication  of  something 
woven  together. 

Listen  wMra  thou  art  sitting, 
XlAder  Jhe  glossy,  cool,  translucent  wave. 
In  twisted  braids  ai  lilies  knittuig 
The  loose  train  of  thy  amber-drnpping  hain 

MUi9o, 
Ko  longer  shall  thy  comely  tresses  break 
In  flowing  ringlets  on  thy  snowy  beck. 
Or  sit  behind  thy  hen4»an  ample  round. 
In  graceful  hraidtf  with  various  ribbon  bound. 

Pri^r, 
BftAiD.  adjm  [To  brede^  in  Chaucer ^  is  to 
Jecei'veJ]    An  old  word,  wjikh  seems ' 
to  sienify  deceitfuL 

»[nce  Frenchmen  are  so  hrtnd^ 
Marry  'em  that  will,  t'll  live  and  die  a  maid. 

&hakip«arem 

Brails,  n^s.  [sea  term.]  Small  ropes 
reeved  through  blocks,  which  are  seized 
on  either  aide  the  ties,  a  little  off' upon 
the  yaixl ;  so  that  they  come  down  be- 
fore the  sails  of  a  ship,  and  are  fastened 
at  the  skirt  of  the  sail  to  the  .crengles. 
Their  use  is,  when  the  sail  is  furled 
acros,  to  hail  up  its  bunt,  that  it  mav 
the  mon  readily  be  taken  up  or  let  fall. 

Harrit» 

BRAIN.  If.  /.  [bn«3cn,  Sax.  hrtyne^ 
Dutch.] 

J .  That  collection  of  vessels  and  organs  in 
the  heady  £rom  which  sense  and  motion 
arise. 

The  hwcMM  is  divided  into  terebrum  and  eerebel' 
lam.  Cerebrum  is  that  part  of  the  brain  which 
possesses  all  the  upper  end  forepart  of  the  era" 
ntum^  being  separated  from  the  eerebeilipn  by  the 
second  process  of  the  dura  mater^  under  which 
the  eerAeilum  is  situated.  The  substance  of  the 
^rah  is  distinguished  into  outer  and  inner ;  the 
former  is  caUf>d  eortiea/h^  eiaerea,  or  i^nmiif 
i^m;  the  btter,  mtduiiur^i  eib^,  or  mrvea, 

Cleseiden. 
If  I  be  served  inch  another  trick,  I  '11  have 
iny  brahrt  ta'en  out,  and  buttefed,attd  gwe  them 
to  a  dog  for  a  new  year's  Kift.  ShaXxfeare, 

That  man  pri>portioDably  hath  tlie  lar^e^ 
Iraiity  1  dfd,  1  conteSi,  soraewh.it  .doubt,  and  con-^ 
Orived  it  might  have  tailed  in  birds,  especially 
such  a&  hA,'ia%  hctie  bodies,  have  yet  brge 
cranies,  and  seem  to  contain  much  braiti  as 
rt'pes  and  WODdCMks;  but,  upon  trial,  I  fold  it 
very  true.  .Mrrwn^*  ymlgar  Lrraurs, 
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d.  That  pait  in  which  the  undefstandlAg 
is  placed  ;  therefore  taken  for 'the  un« 
dt;rstandiirg. 

The  l*o/ce  they  are  under  is  a  real  force,  and 
that  of  thei^  fate  but  an  ImaginarY  conceived 
one ;  the  one  but  in  their  branu,  tne  other  on 
their  shoulders.  N./mmond. 

A  man  is  tirst  a-  geometrician  in  his  brain,  be- 
fore he  be  such  in  his  hand.  Ifale, 
2:  Sometimes  the  alicc lions :  this  is  not 
common,  nor  proper. 

My  son  Edgar  i  had  he  a  hand  to  write  this,  • 
heart  and  brain  to  breed  it  in  ?  SboAs^earen 

Ti^BiiAiN.  i>.£3r.  [iTom  the  noun.]  To 
dash  out  the  brains ;  to  kill  by  beatini; 
out  the  brains. 

Why,  as  I  told  thee,  't  is  a  custom  with  hins 
i'  th*  aftemooa  to  sleep;  there  thou  may'st 
brain  him.  Sbahpearen 

Outlaws  of  nature, 
fit  to  be  shot  and  brain*  d^  without  a  process. 
To  stop  infection  ;  that  *s  their  proper  death. 

Next  seiz'd  two  wretches  more,  and  heamonr 
cast, 
SraitCd  on  the  rock,  his  second  dire  repast.  P^r, 
Br  a'in  ish.  adj\  [from  brain?s,  Hotheaded  ^ 
furious ;  as  cerebrosus  in  Latin. 

In  his  lawless  iit. 
Behind  the  arras  hearing  something  stir. 
He  whips  his  rapier  out,  and  cries,  a  rat ! 
.  And  in  nis  brainish  apprehension,  kills    . 
The  unseen  good  old  nun.  •  ,    Sbahpeqtu 

Bra'inless.  adj.  [from  brain.^  ^iiiy  f 
thoughtless;  witless. 

Some  brainUss  men  have,  by  great  travel  and 
bbour,  brought  to  pass,  that  the  church  is  npw 
ashamed  of  nothing  more  than  of  saints.  Htfober. 

If  the  duU  brainiese  Ajax  come  safv  off, 
We  *11  dress  him  up  in  voices.  SbjJ^sptmn* 

,  The  ^roiai^i/striuling,  who,  expell'd  die  town, 
Damn'd  the  stiff"  college  and  pedanuck  gowuy  ^ 
Aw'd  by  thy  name,  is  dumb.  TieieL 

Bra'inpan.  9f.  j.  [from  brain  smd ^ftm,^ 
The  skull  containing  the  brains. 

With  those  huge  bellows  in  his  hands,  he  bloi^ 
New  lire  into  my  head;  my  brminpan  glows. 

JDrydau 
BrVinsick.  tf^'.  [from  ^rtfin  and  jirifr.] 
Diseased  in  the  understanding  f  addle*, 
headed ;  giddy ;  thoughtless. 

Nor  once  deject  the  courage  of  our  mind|^ 
Because  Cassandra 's  mad;  her  braintick  raptures 
Cannot  distaste  the  goodness  of  a  quarrel,  sbah^ 
They  were  braifuiek  men,  who  could  neither 
endure  the  govemraeut  of  their  kin^^  nor  yet 
thankfully  receive  the  authors  of  tLctur  deUvei;- 
ance.  KnolUf. 

J^ra'insickly.  adv,  [from  braiiuiei,) 
Weakly  $  headily. 

Why,  worthy  Thane, 

You  do  unbend  your  noUe  strength,  to  think 

.  So  braintiiJdy  of  things.  Sbaktptttre. 

Bra'insicknrss.  ». /.  \iTOm  brahuick^ 

Indiscretion ;  giddiness. 
Br  a  IT.  n.  /.  [among  jewellers.]  A  pougt 
diamond.  Diet. 

B  R  A  k  £ .    The  preterit  of  break. 

He  thought  it  sufficient  to  correct  the  mult>« 

tude  with  sharp  word^  #Ad  braiei,  out  ioto  this 

^holerick  sfeedu  KnolUt, 

BRAK£,  o«/,  [of  uncertain  etymology.) 

U  A  thicket  of  brambles,  or  of  thorns.' 

A  dcg  of  this  town  used  diUy  to  fetch  moat* 

and  to  cairy  tJie  same  uiito  «  ^^:rod  x;i»sdif,  that 

1^  ja  S  brake  wlUiout  u<c  liwo.  Cdrr»» 
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If  I  *in  tnduc*d  by  toofMf,  whid  neither 
know 
M^  lacukiet  nor  penon ;  let  me  ny, 
T  is  but  the  hu  of  place,  and  the  rough  Brah 
That  virtue  routt^o  through-  Sbahfeare, 

In  every  bush  aud  braktf  where  hap  may  find 
The  serpent  sleeping.  .  Mi/ton, 

Full  httle  thought  efhin  the  gentlo  knl^bt, 
Who, flying  death,  had  there  concealed  his  flight: 
In  iraiij  and  brambles  hid,  and  shunning  mortal 
nght.  Dr^<Un*t  FmUu* 

9.  It  is  said  ori^iially  to  mean}^rir. 

BifAKB.M. /. 

I.  An  mstruinent  for  dressing  hemp  or  flax. 
%,  The  handle  of  a  ship's  pump. 

3.  AbakeP'Skneadingtrough. 

4.  A  sharp  bit  or  snaffle  for  horses.    Diet. 

A  smith's  brake  is  a  machine  in  which 
faorsesy  unwilling  to  be  shody  are  con- 
fined during  that  operation. 
B&A^KY.    adj.  [from  brake.^    Thorny; 
prickly;  rough. 

Redeem  arts  nom  their  rough  and  braky  seats, 

where  they  lie  hid  and  overgrown  with  thorns, 

to  a  pure  open  hght,  where  they  may  take  the 

eye»and  may  be  taken  by  the  hand.  Ben  Jotuon, 

BRA^MfiLE.  n,  1.  [bpemlaf  >  Sax.  rubus^ ' 

Lat.] 
X.  The  blackberry  bush ;  the  raspberry 
bush»  or  hindberry.  Milier, 

Content  with  food  which  nature  freely  bred, 
On  wildings  and  on  strawberries  they  fed  *. 
Camels  and  bramb/e  berries  gave  the  rest, 
And  fidling  acorns  furnish'd  out  a  feast.  Dryden* 
t.  It  is  taken,  in  popular  language,  for 
any  rough  prickly  shrub. 

The  bun  my  bed,  the  brambU  was  my  bow*r, 
The  woods  can  witness  many  a  woful  store. 

SptHser. 
There  is  a  man  haunts  the  forest,  that  abuses 
our  young  plants  with  carving  Rosalind  on 
their  barks  ;  hangs  odes  upon  hawthorns,  and 
elegies  on  brambles ;  all,  forsooth,  deifying  the 
name  of  Rosalind.  ShaJupeure. 

Thy  youngiiegs,  Cuddy,  are  but  just  awake, 
No  thrustles  sluiUthe  bramble  bush  forsake.  Gay, 
BxA^MBLiNG.  n.  J,  A  bird,  called  also  a 
mountain  chaffinch.  Diet. 

BRAN.  A.J,  [brennay  Ital.]  The  husks  of 
com  ground  ;  the  refuse  of  the  sieve. 
From  me  do  back  receive  the  ik)w*r  of  all. 
And  leave  me  but  the  bran,  Sbaktpeare. 

The  citisens  were  driven  to  peat  distress  for 
want  of  victuals;  bread  they  made  of  the  coarsest 
bran,  moulded  in  cloths ;  for  otherwise  it  would 
not  cleave  together.  Hayxoard, 

In  the  sifting  of  fourteen  years  of  power  and 
&vour,  all  that  came  out  could  not  be  pure  meal, 
but  must  have  among  it  a  certain  mixture  of 
padar  and  bran^  in  this  lower  age  of  human  fra- 
gility. JVoUon. 

Then  water  him,  and  drinking  what  he  can. 
Encourage  him  to  thirst  again  with  bran,  Drydea, 
BRANCH,  n.  j.  [branches  French.] 
I.  The  shoot  of  a  tree  from  one  of  the 
.main  boughs. 

Why  grow  the  branches ^  when  the  root  is  gone  ? 
Why  wither  not  the  leaves  that  want  their  sap? 

Sbakspeare. 

a.  Any  member  or  part  of  the  whole ; 
any  distinct  article ;  any  section  or  sub- 
division. 
Your  oaths  are  past,  and  now  subscribe  your 
names. 
That  his  own  hand  may  strike  his  honour  down. 
That  violates  the  smallest  braiub  hersin«  Sbahp. 
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The  beCff  of  thu  was  of  special  in^ortaQceir 
to  confirm  our  hopes  of  another  life,  on  which 
so  many  brancbee  of  christian  piety  do  unmedi- 
ately  depend.  Haanni, 

In  the  several  branches  of  justice  and  charity, 
comprehended  in  those  general  nil«,  of  lovint; 
our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  and  of  doin^toothert 
as  we  ^^  ould  have  them  do  to  us,  there  is  nothinj^ 
but  what  is  most  fit  and  reasonable.  7iUotm, 
'  This  precept  will  oblige  us  to  perform  our  duc}\ 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  various  Lnuuhft 
of  it.  Jicgtn, 

3.  Any  part  that  shoots  out  from  the  rest. 

And  six  branches  shall  come  out  of  the  sides 
of  it ;  three  branches  of  the  candlestid  out  of 
"the  one  side,  and  three  branches  of  the  candle- 
sdck  out  of  the  other  side.  £x$dM. 

Hjs  blood,  which  disperseth  itself  by  the 
branches  of  veins,  may  be  resembled  to  waters 
carried  by  brooks.  R^Uiib, 

4.  A  smaller  river  running  into,  or  pro- 
ceeding  from,  a  larger. 

If,  from  a  main  river,  any  branch  be  separated 
and  divided,  thai,  where  that  branch  doth  fir>t 
bound  itself  »ith  new  banks,  there  is  that  part 
of  the  river,  where  the  branch  forsaketh  the  nuia 
stream,  cuUcd  the  head  of  the  river.  Jtal^^^. 
5.Anvpait  of  a  family  descending  in  a 
collateral  line. 

His  father,  a  younger  ^raiifift  of  the  ancient 
stock  planted  in  bomcrsetshire,  took  to  wiie  the 
widow.  Csnv. 

6.  The  offspring  ;  the  descendant. 

Great  Anthony !  Spain's  well-beseeming  pride, 
Thou  mighty  branch  of  emperours  and  kings  1 

Cr&shirah 

7.  The  antlers  or  shoots  of  a  stag's  horn, 

8.  The  branches  of  a  bridle  are  two  piccci 
of  bended  iron,  that  bear  the  bit-roouth, 
the  chains,  and  the  curb,  in  the  interval 
between  the  one  and  the  other.  ^ 

Farrier  i  Diet* 
t.  [In  architecture.]     The  arcbcs  of  Go- 
thick  vaults ;  which  arches  transversing 
from  one  angle  to   another,  diagonal 
wise,  form  a  cross  between  the  other 
arches,  which  make  the  sides  of  the 
square,  of  which  the  arches  are  diag- 
onals. HarrtA 
To  Br  A  KG  H.  V.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  spread  in  branches. 

They  were  trained  together  in  their  childhood^ 
and  there  rooted  betwixt  them  such  an  affection, 
which  cannot  choose  but  branch  now.  Shais^re, 
The  cause  of  scattering  the  boughs,  isw« 
hasty  breaking  forth  of  the  sap;  and  therefore 
those  trees  rise  not  in  a  body  of  any  height,  but 
branch  near  the  ground.  The  cause  of  the  pyn- 
mis,  is  the  keepmg  in  of  the  sap,  long  before  it 
branchy  and  the  spending  of  it,  id}en  it  bezm- 
neth  to  branch,  by  equal  decrees.  ■^''"' 

Plant  it  round  with  shade  ^ 

Of  kurcl,  evergreen,  and  branching  plain.  Mi«' 

Straight  as  a  line  in  beauteous  order  stood 
Of  oaks  imshorn  a  venerable  iK'ood : 
Fresh  Was  the  grass  beneath,  and  ev'ry  tree 
At  distance  planted,  in  a  due  degree. 
Their  ^rairr^ifff-  arms  in  air,  with  equal  space, 
Stretch'd  to  their  neighbours  with  a  long  em- 
brace. Drjdi»' 
One  sees  her  thighs  transform'd ;  another  rieiw 
Her  arms  shot  out,  and  branfbst^  into  bougRS> 

ft.  To  spread  into  separate  and  distinct 
parts  and  subdivisions. 

The  Alps  at  the  one  end,  and  the  kme  rw?« 
of  Appeuoes  that  passes  through  the  body  of  Xi 
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kraasB  oot,  on  ail  sides,  into  seven!  diffe/ent 
rfSvi^ons.  AdiU^on. 

If  we  would  weigh,  and  keep  in  our  minds, 
what  it  is  we  are  considering,  that  Avould  best 
instruct  us  when  we  should,  or  should  not, 
branch  into  farther  dbtitictions.  Locke^ 

3.  To  speak  diffusively,  or  with  the  di- 
stinction of  the  part«  of  a  discourse. 

I  have  known  a  woman  branch  out  into  along 
dissertation  upon  the  edging  of  a  petticoat. 

Speetatwr, 

4.  To  have  horns  shooting  out  into  antlers. 

't'he  swift  stag  from  under  ground 
Bore  up  his  branching  head.  Mibom* 

ToBkANCH.t;. /;. 

I.  To  divide  as  into  branches. 

The  snirits  of  things  animate  are  all  continued 
within  tncnsselvcs,  and  Arc  branched  into  canals, 
AS  blood  is;  and  the  spirits  have  not  only 
branches,  but  certam  cells  or  seats,  where  th« 
prinvipal  spirits  do  reside.  Bacon» 

a.  To  adorn  with  needlework,  represent- 
ing flowers  and  8pnp. 

In  robe  of  lily  white  she  was  array'd. 

That  from  her  shoulder  to  her  heel  down  raught, 

The  train  whereof  loose  far  behind  her  stray'd. 

Branched  with    gold   and  pearl,   most   richly 

<l'rought.  Sj>entir, 

BRa'ncher.  n.  J.  [from  branch.'] 

X.  One  that  fihootsout  into  branches. 

If  th^ir  child  be  not  such  a  speedy  spreader 
and  brivtcher,  like  the  vine,  yet  he  may\ield, 
w^ith  a  little  Ioniser  expectation,  as  useful  and 
more  sober  fruit  than  the  other.  JVctton, 

a.  [branchUr^  Fr.]  In  falconry,  a  young 
hawk. 

I  Enlarge  my  discourse  to  the  observation  of 
the  eircs,  the  brancher,  and  the  two  sorts  of 
lentncrs.  IValtw* 

Bra'n'CHIN'Ess.    w.   /.    [from  branchy.'] 
Fulness  of  branches. 

BRA'scHLEJ.s,fl/^*.  [from  branch.] 

1,  Without  shoots  or  bdughs. 

a.  Without  any  valuable  product ;  naked* 
If  I  lose  mine  honour, 
I  lose  myself;  better  I  were  not  yours, 
Than  yours  so  branchless,  Shakspeare, 

B  K  a'n  c  h  y  ^  aJj.  [from  branch. ]     Full  of 
branches ;  spreading. 

Trees  on  trees  o'erthrown 
Fall  crackling  round  him,  and  the  forests  groan ; 
Sudden  full  twenty  on  die  plain  are  strow'dj 
And  lopp*d  and  ligbten'd  ot  their  branchy  load. 

Pope. 

What  carriage  can  bear  away  all  the  various, 

rude,  and  unwieldy  loppings  of  a  branchy  tree,  at 

once  ?  Wattt. 

BRAND.  ».  J.  [bjianb,  SJlxon.] 

2.  A  stick  lighted,  or  tit  to  be  lighted,  in 
the  fire. 

Have  I  caught  thee  ? 
He  that  parts  us  shall  bring  a  brand  from  hcav*n. 
And  fire  us  hence.  SLthpurff, 

Take  it,  she  said,  and  when  your  needs  re- 
quire. 
This  little  ^raii^wiU  serve  to  light  your  fire. 

DryJ^n, 
If,  with  double  diligence,  they  labour  to  re- 
trieve the  hours  they  have  lost,  thf^y  shnll  be 
saved;  though  this  is  a  service  of  ?re:it  diiTiculty, 
andliite  a  ^ra/r^  plucked  out  of  the  fire.  Ro^^ers, 

a.  [^brandoj    Ital.   brandar^    Runick.]    A 
sword,  in  old  languatre. 

They  looking  back,  all  th*  eastern  side  beheld 
%i  Paradise}  so  Ute.  their  happj  s«ut  I 
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Wav'd  over  by  that  flaming  hmi;  the  gate 
With  dreadful  faces  throog'd,  and  fiery  ann& 

3.  A  thunderbolt.  \ 

The  sire  omnipotent  prepares  the  brandy 
By  Vulcan  wrought,  ana  arms  his  potent  hand. 

GranvUU^ 

4.  A  mark  made  by  burning  a  criminal  , 
with  a  hot  iron,  to  note  him  as  infa- 
mous ;  a  stigma. 

Clerks  convict  shoidd  be  burned  in  the  haniL 
both  because  they  might  taste  of  some  corporal 
punishment,  and  that  they  might  carry  a  hraitS 
of  infamy.  Ba£th 

The  rules  of  good  and  evil  are  inverted,  and  a 
brand  of' infamy  passes  for  a  badge  of  honour. 
L*E^raaggm 

5*  Any  note  of  infamy. 

Whore  did  his  wit  on  learning  fix  a  brandy 
And  rail  at  aru  he  did  not  understand?  Drjdem^ 
To  Brand.  *v.  a.  Ibranden^  Dutch.]    To 
mark  with  a  brand,  or  note  of  infamy. 

Have  \  liv'd  thus  long  a  wife,  a  true  one, 
Never  yet  branded  with  suspicion  f    Shahpemre. 
The  king  was  after  branded^  by  Perkin's  pn>* 
clamation,  for  an  execrable  breaker  of  the  rights 
of  holy  church.  Baem* 

Brand  not  their  actions  with  so  foul  a  name; 
Pity,  at  least,  what  we  are  forc'd  to  hhme.  DrydL 
Ha !  dare  not  for  thy  life,  I  charge  thee,  dare  * 
not 
To  brand  the  spotless  virtue  of  my  prince.  J?i;iiw. 

Our  Punick  faith 

Is  infamous,  and  branded  to  a  proverb.    Addlsom, 

The  spreader  of  the  pardons  answered  him  aa 

easier  way,  by  branding  him  with  heresy.  Atterb^ 

Bra'ndgooj»e.  w.  J.  A  kind  of  wild  fowl, 

less  than  a  common  goosC}  having  its 

breast  and  wingt>  of  a  dark  colour.  Diet* 

To  Bra'ndish.   v.  0.  [from  brandy   a 

sword.] 
X.  To  wave^  or  shake»  or  flourish,  as  4 
weapon. 

Brave  Macbeth, 
Disdaining  fortune,  v.itli  his  Ara/i</fV/&V steel. 
Like  valour's  miiilun,  carved  out  his  oass.ige. 

ohakspeart^ 
He  said,  and  brandishing  at  once  his  blade. 
With  eager  pace  pursued  the  flaming  shade. 

Drydm. 
JLet  me  march  their  leader,  not  their  prince: 
And  at  the  head  of  your  renown'd  Cydonians 
Brandish  thia  sword.  SnM, 

%.  To  play  with  ;  to  flourish. 

He,  who  shall  employ  all  the  force  of  hit 
reason  only  in  brastd/jhing  of  syllogisms,  wiU  di^ 
cover  very  little,  Locke^ 

Bit  a'n  DM  NG.  n.  J.  A  particular  worm. 
The  dew-worm,  which  some  also  call  the  lob- 
worm, and  the  brjnJUrg^  are  the  chief.  fVaiton., 
Bi'.  a'.n  d  y .  «.  j.  [contracted  from  hrande^ 
twhtcj  or  burnt  wine.'}     A  strong  liquor 
distilled  from  wine. 

If  your  master  loJ^eth  .it  innf,  cfvery  dram  of 

brandy  cxtr.iordmHry  tint  you  diiiik,  raiScth  hit 

character.  Siv}f:*s  Fooivsast. 

Ba  a'.n  I)  Y - \v  I K  F .    The  same  with  hrandjn 

It  has  Keen  a  common  sayinis,  A  hair  of  tho 

snnic  dug  ;  ;ind  thought  that  brandy^tyine  is  8 

ct)mTno!i  ri'lief  to  sucii,  lVisevtan» 

BRA'NGLE    n.  j.  [uncertainly  derivcdj 

S(;'.nbble  ;  wrangle* ;  litigious  contest. 

'I'rTe  paymsnt  of  tythts  is  sisLjpct  to  many 
£xgi.d3,  brang!cs,  and  otacr  difilcuUit^s,  not  only 
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fiom'papista  aad  dUssemers,  hat  even  from  thow 
who  ptofest  thequdves  protestaats.  Swifi, 

Tc  BRA'NGLt.  v.n,  [from  the  noun.] 
Tu  wrangle  ;  to  squabble. 

When  polite  conversing  shall  be  iaiproved| 
compsny  will  be  no  longer  pestered  with  dull 
■toty-tellers,  nor  SrangUitg  di^utert.        Svftfi, 

Bk  a^n  vi  l  e  m  b  n  r .  17.  J.  [from  brangle,'\ 
The  same  with  brangle. 

JB&A^NK.ff.  J.  Buckwheat,  or  brankt  is  a 
grain  very  useful  and  advantageous  in 
dry  barren  lands.  Mortimer* 

Ba  A^N  N  Y .  adj.  [from  bran,"]  Having  the 
appearance  of  bran. , 

It  became  serpiginous, and  was,  when  I  stw  it« 
•orered  with  white  branny  scales.        Wuewian* 

BkA^SEN.  adj.  [from  brass.'}  Made  of 
brass.  It  is  now  less  properly  written, 
according  to  the  pronunciation,  brazen* 

B&a'sier.  n.  s.  [from  brass*'] 

J,  A  manufacturci*  that  works  in  brass.  , 
There  is  a  fellow  somewhat  near  the  door,  he 
tboold  be  a  ira/iVr  by  his  face.  Shahpeare. 

Bratiert  that  turn  andirons,  pots,  kettles,  tTV. 
bave  their  lathe  made  different  from  the  com- 
mon turners  lathe.  Mexon. 

%.  A  pan  to  hold  coal,  [probably  from  rm- 
hraser^  Fr.] 

It  is  thought  thty  had  no  chimneys,  but  were 
wanned  with  ^ools  on  br osiers*  Arhutbn^t, 

BRASi'Li )  n.  Sm    An   American  wood» 

Brazi^l.  y  commonly  supposed  to  have 
been  thus  denominated,  because  first 
brought  from  Brasil,  though  Huet  shews 
it  had  been  known  by  that  name  many 
years  before  the  discovery  of  that  coun- 
try ;  and  the  best  sort  comes  from  Fer- 
nambttc.  It  is  used  by  turners,  and  takes 
a  good  polish;  (>ut  chiefly  in  dying, 
though  it  gives  but  a  spurious  red. 

Chambers* 

BRASS.  II.  s.  [bjiaf,  Sax.  prfs^  Welsh.] 

2.  A  yellow  metal  made  by  mixing  copper 
V^ith  lapis  calaminaris.  It  is  used,  in 
pppular  language,  for  any  kind  of  metal 
in  which  copper  has  a  part. 

Brass  i^  made  of  cvpper  ano  calfminaris.  Bacui^ 

Men's  evil  manntn  ttvc  in  brts**  their  virtues 

«e  write  in  water,  ^baksfsare. 

Let  others  mold  the  mnniag  m^ss 
Of  mettU,  and  infwrm  the  breiihing  brass*  Dryi, 
9.  Impudence* 

Bra'ssiness.  «.  J.  [from  brassy, "]  An  ap- 
pearance like  brass;  some  quality  of 
brass. 
Bra's sY.  adj.  \ftom  brass. 1 
s.  Partaking  of  brass. 

The  port  in  which  they  lie,  b  near  black,  with 
PKOt  sparks  of  a  brassy  pyrites  in  it.  IVccdwani, 
ft.  Hard  as  brass. 

Losses, 
Enough  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down,  ' 
And  ^uck  commiseration  of  his  state 
tsom  brassy  bo&oms,  and  rough  hearts  of  flint. 

Sbaispsare. 

3,  Impudent. 

Br  A  ST.  /flr//V/^  ad/\  [from  burst."]  Burst ; 
broken.  Obsolete. 

There  creature  never  past, 
That^ack  returned  without  heavenly  grace, 
Bu|  drefldful  i'uri^  Which  chm  obtist  tiave  brast^ 
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And  dainfitd  sprigltts  senifiosth  10  Make  inmeii 

agaat.  Sfiensfr, 

Brat.  n.  s.  [its  etymology  is  uncertain  ; 
bjiarr,  in  Saxon,  signifies  a  blank^; 
from  which,  perhaps,  the  modem  sig- 
nification may  have  come.] 
X.  A  child,  so  called  in  contempt. 
He  leads  them  like  a  thmg 
Made  by  some  other  deity  than  nature. 
That  shapes  man  better ;  and  they  follow  hiny 
Against  us  brats,  with  no  less  oonfidenfte 
Thau  boys  purtuing  summer  butterflies.  Sbalsfi.. 

This  brat  is  none  of  mine : 
Hence  with  it,  and,  together  with  the  dam. 
Commit  them  to  the  Are.  Sbakspesre, 

The  friends,  that  got  the  braU^  were  poisoifd 
too; 
In  this  sad  case  vdiat  could  our  vermin  do?i?«rr. 
Jupiter  summoned  all  the  birds  and  beasts be« 
fore  him,  with  their  brats  and  Iktle  ones,  to  see 
which  of  them  had  the  prettiest  children  J[^*£«fr. 
I  shall  live  to  aee  the  invisible  lady,  to  whora 
I  was  obliged,  and  whom  I*  nevir  neheld  stnce* 
she  was  a  brat  in  hanging  sleeves.  Sxai/i. 

I  give  command  to  kilTor  save, 
Can  grant  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year. 
And  make  a  beggar's  brat  a  peer.  Sxeiftm 

a.  The  proceny ;  the  oflspring. 
'   The  two  late  conspisaeies  were  the  brats  and 
offspring  of  two  contrary  faaions.  Sotuh, 

Pkava^oo.  ff.  s.  [from  bravada^  Span.] 
A  boast;  a  brag. 

Spfiin,  to  make  good  the  bravada^ 
Names  it  the  invincible  Armado. 
BRAV£.  adj.  ibraw^  Fr.] 
X.  Courageous ;  daring ;  bold ;  generous  ; 
high-spirited. 

^  An  £ffyptian  soothsayer  made  Antonius  be- 
lieve, that  his  genius,  which  otherwtys  was 
braw  and  confident,  was,  in  the  presence  of 
Octavius  Caesar,  poor  and  coyaidlv.        Baton. 

From  armed  foes  to  bring  a  royal  prize. 
Shows  your  ^rav«^eart  viaorious  as  your  eye»» 

a.  Gallant ;  having  a  noble  mien ;  lofty ; 
graceful. 

I  *11  prove  the  prettier  fellow  of  the  two. 
And  wear  my  dagger  with  a  ^rotrA*  grace.  Sbais, 
^  3.  Magnificent;  grand. 

Rings  put  upon  his  fingers. 
And  broK^e  attendants  near  him,  when  he  wakes; 
•   Woidd  not  the  be^ar  then  forget  himself?  Sbai, 
But  whosoe'er  it  was  nature  de»gn'd 
First  a  brave  place,  and  then  aa  brave  a  mind. 

Desibam, 

.4.  Excellent;  noble:  it  is  an  indeter- 
minate word,  used  to  express  the  super- 
abundance of  any  valuable  quality  ia 
men  or  things. 

Let  not  old  axe  disgrace  my  lugh  desire ; 
O  heavenly  soiu,  in  human  snape  contaxn'd ! 
Old  wood  inflam*d  doth  yield  the  bravest  fire. 
When  younger  doth  in  smoke  his  virtue  n*end^ 

If  there  be  iron  ore,  and  mills,  iron  is  m  brow 
commodity  where  wood  aboundeUi.         jBsMOb 

If  a  statesman  has  not  this  science,  he  mbst  be 
subject  to  a  braver  man  than  himself,  whose 
province  it  is  to  direct  all  his  actions  to  this  epi. 

Brave.  «.  J.  [*raw,'Fr.] 
X.  A  hector;  a  man  daring  beyond  de- 
cency or  discretion. 
Hot  braves,  like  thee,  may  fight,  but  lokow 
not  well 
To  mansgc  this,  the  last  great  stake.     Jkjfm, 
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Morat  *«  too  insolenr,  too  much  a  hravt ; 
Mi«  courage  to  his  envy  is  a  slave.    .      Drjdtn, 
a.  A  boast ;  a  challenge  ;  a  defiance. 

1  hcreendthy^nzv^,  andturhthyfacein  peace; 

Mr  e  pant  thou  canst  outscold  us^     ShaLptare, 

To  Brave,  t;.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

i-To  defy;  to  challenge;  to  set  at  defiance. 

Y%^  upbraids  lago,  that  he  made  him 

Braste  me  upon  the  watch:  Sbaksptare. 

My  nobles  leave  me,  and  my  state  is  bravdy 

*v  n  at  my  gates,  with  ranks  of  foreign  powers. 

The  ills  of  love,  not  those  of  fate,  I  fear ; 
These  I  can  brave^  but  those  I  cannot  bear.  Dryd, 

■Like  a  rocjc  unmov'd,  a  rock  that  braves 
The  raging  tempest,  and  the  rising  waves.  Dryd, 
*•  To  carry  a  boasting  appearance  of. 

Both  panicular  persons  and  factions  are  apt 
enough  to  flatter  themselves,  or,  at  least,  to  hra-jc 
that  which  they  believe  not.  B<uon, 

Bra'vely.  adj.  [irombra've,'\  Inabravc 
manner;  cour:*geou8ly;  gallantly;  splen- 
didly. 

Martin  Swart,  with  his  Germans,  performed 

Ifo  lire,  nor  foe,  nor  fate,  nor  night, 
The  Trojan  hero  did  afei^ht, 
TOio  bravi'/y  twice  renewM  the  fight.  Denbam, 

Your  valour  bravtly  did  th'  assault  sustain. 
And  fill*d  the  motes  and  ditches  with  the  shin. 

Dryden, 

-Br  A  Very.  If.  j.  [from  bratie,'] 
t.  Courage  ;   magnanimity  ;  generosity  ; 
gallantry. 

It  denotes  no  great  bravery  of  mind,  tp  do 
tJMt  out  of  a  desire  of  fame,  which  we  could  not 
be  prompted  to  by  a  generous  passion  for  th.e 
glory  of  him  that  made  us.  Spectator, 

Juba,  to  all  the  bravery  of  a  hero. 
Adds  softest  love  and  more  than  female  sweet- 
-    l^^-  Addison, 

a.  Splendour;  magnrficcnce. 

where  all  the  bravery  that  eye  may  see, 
And  all  the  happiness  that  heart  desire. 
Is  to  be  found.  Spenser, 

3.  Show ;  ostentation. 

Let  princes  choose  ministers  more  sensible  of 
duty  than  of  rising,  and  such  as  love  business 
rather  upon  conscience  than  upon  bravery. Bacw, 
4-  Bravado ;  boast. 

Never  could   man,  with  more   unmanlike 

Iravery,  u$c  His  tongue  to  her  disgrace,  which 

lately  had  sung  sonnets  of  her  praises.     Sidney. 

For  a  bravery  Upon  this  occasion  of  power, 

they  crowned  dieir  new  king  in  the  cathedral 

church  of  Dublin.  Baeon. 

There  are  tho«c  that  make  it  a  point  of 

Staveryy  to  bid  defiance  to  the  orades  of  divine 

revebtion.  L'Mstranj^e, 

Br  a'vo.  ff.  J.  [ir<m»,  Ital.]  A  man  who 

murders  for-hire. 

For  boldness,  like  the  bravoes  and  banditti,  is 
seldom  employed,  but  upon  desperate  services. 
Government  oftbe  Tongue, 
No  bravoes  here  orofess  the  bloody  trade. 
Nor  is  the  church  the  murd'rer's  refuge  made. 

Gay, 
To  BRAWL,  v.  n.  {hrouUler^  or  hrattkr^ 

French.] 
1.  To  quarrel  noisily  and  indecently. 
3he  troubled  was,  iA^aX  that  it  might  be, 
With  tedioui  brtnoUngs  of  her  parents  dear. 

Sidney, 
Here  coopes  a  man  of  comfort,  whose  advice 
Hath  olten  s^*d  my  brawling  (fiicoatent.  S^ab. 
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How  now  ?  ShrJohnl  what,  arc  you  braw/tnn 

here  ?  * 

Does  this  become  your  pbce,  your  time,  your 

busmcss  ?  Sbakspeare's  H^nry  iv. 

^.^"^'.l>att.'ring  cannon  charged  to  the  mciiiths, 

rill  their  soul-fearing  clamours  have  bra-ufFd 

down 
The  flinty  ribs  of  this  contemptuous  ciiy,Sbakt, 

In  council  she  gives  licence  to  her  tongue, 
Loquacious,  brawling,  ever  in  the  wrong.  Dryd, 
Leave  all  noisy  contest,  all  immodest  clamours, 
bratvbng  language,  and  especiaUy  all  personal 
scandal  and  scurrility,  to  the  meanest  part  of  xhe 
vulgar  world.  "^     ^^^^^ 

a.  To  speak  loudly  and  indecently. 

*J>s  divbions,  as  the  times  do  bra^l^ 
Are  lb  three  heads;  one  pow'r  againstthe  French, 
And  one  agamst  Glendower.  Sbakspeare. 

3.  To  make  a  noise.     This  is  little  used* 
As  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  tliat  bra^s  along  this  wcxxL 
T>«  rr  Sbakspearcm 

iJRAWL.  n.i.  [from  the  verb.]  Quarrel; 
noiae;  scurrility. 

He  findeih,  that  controversies  thereby  are' 
made  but  bra-wls  j  and  therefore  wisheth,  that, 
m  some  lawful  assembly  of  clnirches,  all  these 
strifes  may  be  decided.  Hoohr, 

Never  since  that  middle  summer's  spring 
Met  we  on  hUl,  in  dale,  forest,  or  mead, 
JJut  with  thy  braivis  thou  hast  disturbed  our  sport, 

ry,,   ^ .  .  Sbaispeare. 

I  hat  bonum  is  an  ailimal. 
Made  good  with  stout  ]po\emick  brawLffudtbras. 
Bra'wler.  „.j,  [from  ^r/?qi;/.]  a  wrang- 
ler;  a  quarrelsome,  noisy  fellow. 

An  advocate  may  incur  the  censure  of  the 

court,  for  being  a  braivler  in  court,  on  purposo 

'  to  lengthen  out  the  cause.     '  Ayliffe, 

S^^^WN.  ».  s,  [of  uncertain  etymology.] 

I.  The  fleshy  or  musculous  part  of  the 

body. 

The  bra^n  of  the. arm  must  appear  full, 
shadow-ed  on  one  side;  then  shew  the  wrist-bone 
thereof.  Peaebam, 

But  most  their  looks  on  the  black  monarch 
bend. 
His  rising  muscles  and  his  brawn  commend ; 
Wis  double  biting  ax,  and  beamy  spear, 
tadi  asking  a  gigantick  force  to  rear.     Dryden. 
a.  The  arm,  sq  called  for  its  being  mus^ 
culous. 

V}\  hide  my  silver  beard  in  a  gold  beaver. 
And  in  my  vantbrace  put  this  wither'd  bratuti, 

Sbakspe*ire, 
\  had  purpose 
Once  more  to  hew  diy  target  from  thv  brawn, 
x%    ii_  ,  SLabjpeare, 

3.  Bulk ;  muscular  strength. 

\xr^!?®  ^'5]:*'0"*  hands  are  then  of  use,  when  I, 
With  this  directing  head,  those  hands  apply ; 
Brawn  without  brain  is  thine.  Dryden. 

4.  The  flesh  of  a  boar. 

The  best  age  for  the  boar  is  from  two  to  five 
y«*«!  at  which  ome  it  is  best  to  geld  him,  or 
•ellhimlor^raw^.  Mortimer. 

5.  A  boar. 

^Vn'^^/*-  "•  •'•  f^*^"*  bracwn,-]  A  boar 
killed  for  the  table.     * 

See  the  old  tenant's  ublc  be  the  same ; 
Then  if  you  would  send  up  the  brawner  head, 
S>veet  ro^mary  and  bays  around  it  spread.  Kiig. 
BKA'wNiNEss.    „.   ,.    [frojn    bra^    :^ 
^  Strength  j  hardiness.  ^  ^ 
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This  ^r jwjuwer/  and  insensibility  of  mind,  it 
tile  best  annour  against  the  common  evils  and 
aoidentsof  life.  Locke* 

Bra'wny.  adj.  [from  Sraivn.]  Muscu- 
lous;  fTeshy;  bulky;  of  great  muscles 
and  strength. 

The  brawny  fody  who  did  his  vigour  boast, 
In  that  .presuming  confidence  was  lost.    DryJem. 

I  The  native  energy 
Turns  all  into  the  substance  of  the  tree ; 
Starves  and  destroys  the  fruit ;  h  only  nude 
For  hrawny  bulk,  and  for  a  barren  shade.  Dryd. 
To  BRAY.  V.  a.  [bjiacan.  Sax.  braUr^  Fr.] 
To  pound,  or  erind  small. 

1 11  burst  him  ;1  will  bray 
His  bones  as  m  a  mortar.  Cbapman^ 

£xcept  vou  would  bray  Christendom  in  a 
morur,  and  mould  it  into  a  new  paste,  there  \i 
no  possibility  of  a  holy  war.  J7a'«i« 

To  Brat.  v.«.  [broirt^  Fr.  barrio^  Lat.J 
I.  To  make  a  noise  as  an  ass. 
L.augh,  and  they 
Return  it  louder  than  an  ass  cam  bray,  Drytfau 
'Agad  if  he  should  hear  the  lion  roar,ne*d 
cudgel  him  into  an  ass,  and  to  his  primitive 

a.  Tp  make  an  oficnsive,  harsh,  or  dis- 
agreeable noise. 
What,'  shall  oiur  feast  be  kept  with  slaughterM 
men? 
Shall  braying  trumpets,  and  loud  churlish  drumsi 
Clamours  of  hell,  be  measures  to  our  pomp  ? 

SlaijJ>eart. 
Arms  on  annour  clashing,  brayed 
Horrible  discord.  JMUim. 

^RAY.  If.  J.  [from  the  verb.] 
X.  Voice  of  an  ass. 
a.  Har^h  sound. 

Boist*rous  untun'd  drums, 
And  harsh  resounding  crumpets  dtcadful^ir^. 

Sbaisfeare* 
Bra'yer.  17.  J.  [from  bray^ 
l«  One  that  bravs  like  an  ass. 

Hold  2  cried  tne  queen ;  a  cat-call  each  shall 
win; 
Equal  your  merits,  equal  is  your  din ! 
But,  that  this  well-disputed  game  may  end, 
Sound  forth,  my  btaytrs  I  and  the  welkin  rend. 

Pope* 
a.   [With   printers ;    from    To  bray^   or 
heat,'\    An  instrument  to  temper  the 
ink. 
To  B R  A z E.  i;.  a.  [from  brais.'\ 
I.  To  solder  with  brass. 

If  the  nut  be  not  to  be  cast  in  brass,  but  only 
hath  a  worm  brazed  into  it,  this  niceness  is  not 
90  absolutely  necessary,  because  that  worm  is  first, 
turued  up,  and  bowed  into  the  grooves  of  the 
spindle ;  and  you  may  try  that  before  it  is  brazed 
m  the  nut.  Moxom. 

0.  To  harden  to  impudence. 

t  have  so  often  bhiahed  to  acknowle<ke  him, 
tlist  now  I  am  braz*d to  it.        Sbaltf,  A;.  Lear, 

If  damned  custom  hath  not  l>raz*a  it  so. 
That  it  is  proof  and  bulwark  against  sense.  Sbab, 
Bra^zen.  adj.  [from  brajji] 

1.  Made'of  brass.  It  was  anciently  and 
properly  written  brasm. 

Get  also  a  small  pairof  ^ra/E^A  compasses,  and 
a  iiue  ruler,  for  taking  the  distance.      PeaAam, 

A  bough  his  brazen  helmet  did  sustain ; 
His  heavier  arms  lay  scatter'd  on  the  plain.  DrjrdL 
a.  Proceeding  from  brass :  a  poetical  use. 
Trumpeters, 
With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear, 
^ake  mingle  with  your  rattlingubouriDei.  SW. 
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3.  Impudent. 

ToBra'zen.v.  «.  To  be  impudent;  to 
bully.  , 

'  Wnen  I  reprimanded  him  for  his  tricks,  he 
would  talk  saucily,  lye,  and  brazen  it  our,  as  if 
he  had  done  nothing  amiss.  Arbutbtnt, 

Bra^zenface.  fl.  J.  [from  brazen  and 
face.'\  An  impudent  wench :  in  low  lan- 
guage.   . 

You  do,  if  you  suspect  me  in  any  dishonesty. 
— WcH  said,  braztnface ;  hold  it  out.     Shahip, 

Br  a'z E  N  F  A c  E  D .  adi,  [from  braxtnfaa.] 
Impudent;  shameless. 

what  a  brazenfaced  \9s\tt  art  thoa»  to  deny 
thou  knowest  me  ?  Is  it  two  days  v o,  since  I 
tript  up  thy  heels,  and  beat  ,thee  before  the 
king  f  Sbahpeart. 

Quick-witted,  ^rtfsrir/SrcV,  with  fluent  tongues. 
Patient  of  labours,  and  dissembling  wrongs. 

Lrydau 

Bra'zenness.  «.  J.  [from  brazen,'] 

X.  Appearance  like  brass. 

a.  Impudence. 

Bra'zier.  n. /.   SeeBRASTER. 

The  halfjpence  and  farthings  in  England,  if  you 
^ould  sell  tiiem  to  the  brazier^  you  would  not 
lose  above  a  penny  in  a  shilling.  Sicifi' 

Breach.  If.  J.  [from  break:  brecbe^^T*] 

1 ..  The  act  of  breaking  any  thing. 
This  tempest. 
Dashing  the  garment  of  this  peace,  aboded 
The  sudden  breaeb  on 't.  Sbakspeart, 

a.  The  state  of  being  broken. 
O  YOU  kind  ({'ods ! 
Cure  this  great  ^rrof^  in  his  abused  nature.  Sboi. 

3.  A  gap  in  a  fortification  made  by  a  bat- 
tery. 

The  wall  was  blown  up  in  two  places ;  by 
which  breaeb  the  Turks  seddng  to  have  entered, 
made  bloody  iit;ht.  KKdla, 

Till  mad  with  rage  upon  the  breach  he  fir'd, 
Slew  friends  and  foes,  and  in  the  amoke  retir'd. 

DrydtM. 

4.  The  violation  of  a  law  or  contract. 

That  oath  would  sure  contain  them  greatly,  or 
the  breaeb  of  it  bring  them  to  shorter  veneeance. 

*Sf>eiisn. 

What  are  those  breaches  of  the  law  of  nature 
and  nations,  which  do  forfeit  all  right  in  a  nation 
to  n>vem  f  Biw- 

nreacb  of  duty  towards  our  Qeighbours,  still 
involves  in  it  a  breaeb  of  duty  towards  God. 

The  Uiws  of  the  gospel  are  the  only  staud'ui{ 
rules  of  morality ;  and  the  penalties  affixed  br 
God  to  the  breaeb  of  those  laws,  the  only  guarcfs 
that  can  effectually  restrain  men  within  the  tnie 
bounds  of  decency  and  virtue.  Ki^eru 

5.  The  openins:  in  a  coast. 

But  th'  heeofol  boatman  strongly  forth  did 
stretch 
His  brawny  arms,  and  all  his  body  strain ; 

That  th*  utmost  sandy  breach  they  shortJv  fetrfii 
While  the  dread  danger  does  behind  remain. 

Spenser, 

6.  Difference;  quarrel;  separation  of  kind- 
ness. 

It  wouM  have  been  long  before  the  Jealousiej 
and  breaches  between  the  armiea  would  bave 
been  comjposed.  ClarenJee. 

7.  Infraction  ;  injury,     - 

'     This  ^rratf^  upon  kingly  povrer  was  widioat 
precedent.  dartndsn* 

BREAD,  ff.  J.  [bjieob,  Saxon.] 
X.  Food  made  of  ground  com. 

Mankind  have  found  the  means  to  auke  gnio- 
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&to  hrtadj  the  lightest  and  properett  aliment  for 

humao  bodies.  Arbuibnot, 

Breads  that  decaying  man  with  strength  tup- 

And  gent:rous  wine,  which  thoughtful  sorrow 
flies.  Popt» 

2., Food  in  general  such  as  nature  re- 
quires :  to  get  breads  implies,  to  get  suf- 
ficient for  support  without  luxury. 
In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shah  thou  eat  breads 

Genish* 
If  pretenders  were  not  supported  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  in4t>isitive  fools,  the  tr:*de  would 
not  find  them  bread,  L* Estrange, 

This  dowager  oh  whom  my  tale  I  found, 
A  simple  sober  life  in  patience  led, 
And  hpui  but  just  enough  to  buy  her  bread, 

Dryden. 
When  I  submit  to  such  indignities, 
Make  me  a  citizen,  a  senator  of  Rome ; 
To  sell  my  country,  with  my  voice,  for  bread. 

Pbllipi. 
I  neither  have  been  bred  a  scholar,  a  soldier, 
nor  to  any  kind  of  business;  this  creates  uneasi- 
ness in  my  mind,  fearing  I  shall  in  time  want 
breadm  SpectaUr, 

3.  Support  of  life  at  large. 

God  is  pleased  to  try  our  patience  by  the  in- 
gratitude of  those  who,  having  eaten  of  our 
bready  have  lift  up  themselves  agamst  us. 

Kin^  Charles, 

But  fometimes  virtue  starves,  while  vice  is  fed : 

What  then?  is  the  reward  of  virtue  bread?  Pope, 

Bread.chipper.  n.  s,  [from  bread  and 

cbip.'\  One  that  chips  bread ;  a  baker's 

sci-vant ;  an  under  butler. 

No  abuse,  Hal,  on  my  honour;  noabusc«— 

Not  to  dispraise  me,  ana  call  me  pantler,  and 

bread^biffery  and'I  know  not  what  ?      Sbaksp, 

B  R  £  A  D-c  o  K  N.  II.  J.  [from  bread  and  cornel 

Com  of  which  bread  is  made. 

There  was  not  one  drop  of  beer  in  the  town ; 
the  bread,  2nd  bread<0r9»  sufficed  not  for  six 
days.  Howard, 

When  it  b  ripe,  they  gather  it,  and,  bruismg 
It  inaotii  bread-torn,  they  put  it  up  into  a  vessel, 
9nd  keep  it  as  food  foi'  their  slaves.  Broome, 
Br  ea o-room.  n.  j,  [In  a  ship.]  A  part 
of  the  hold  separated  by  a  bulkhead 
from  the  rest»  where  the  bread  and 
biscuit  for  the  men  are  kept. 
Breadth,  n,  j,  [from  bpab,  broad, 
Saxon.]  The  measure  of  any  plain  su- 
perficies from  side  to  side. 

There  is,  in  Ticinum,  a  church  that  hath  win- 
dows only  from  above ;  it  is  in  length  an  hund- 
red feet,  in  breadth  twenty,  and  in  height  near 
£fty ;  having  a  door  in  the  midst.  Ba^on. 

The  river^  Ganges,  according  unto  bter  rela- 
tions, if  not  in  lengdi,  yet  in  breadth  and  depth, 
inay  excel  it.  Brown, 

Then  all  approach  the  slaio  with  vast  surprize, 
*  •  Admire  on  what  a  br»adth  of  earth  he  lies.  Dryd, 
In  our  Gothack  cathedrals,  the  narrowness  of 
the  arch  makes  it  rise  in  height ;  the  lowness 
opens  it  in  breach,  Addison, 

To  BREAK.  V.  a,  pret  I  broke^  or  brake  ; 
part*  pas$«  brt>kc%  or  broken,  [bpeccan, 
Saxon.] 
X.  To  part  by  violence. 

When  I  hrmkt  the  five  kMves  among  five  thpu- 

aud».faow  many  baskeu  dL  fragments  took  ye 

ttp  ^  Mark-, 

JUet  lis  break  their  bandb  asunder,  agd  que 

Vivay  their  cords  from  us. '  Psalms, 

A  bruiwd  it«4  iM  ^  jpt  bruk^       hai^* 
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See,  said  the  sure,  how  soon  *t  it  done ;  * 
.    The  sticks  he  then  broke  one  by  one : 
So  strong  you  'l!  be,  iji  frietidslup  tied  ; 
So  quickly  broke,  if  you  divide.  Svnft, 

a.  To  burst  or  open  by  force. 

Or  could  we  break  our  Way  by  force.  Milton, 

Moses  tells  us,  that  the  fountains  of  the  earth 

were  ^r^i^open,  or  clove  asunder.  Burnet's  Tb»  . 

Into  my  hjnd  he  forc'd  the  tempting  gold, 
"^Miiie  I  with  modest  struggling  broke  his  hold. 

Gay, 

3.  To  pierce ;  to  divide,  as  light  divides 
darkness. 

By  a  dim  winking  lamp,  which  feebly  broke 
The  gloomy  vapour,  he  lay  stretch'd  along.  Dryd» 

4.  To  destroy  by  violence. 

This  is  the  nbnck,  which,  when  God  breaketk 
down,  none  can  build  up  again.  Bmrnet, 

5.  To  batter  ;  to  make  breaches  or  gaps 
in. 

I  'd  give  bay  Curtal,  and  his  furniture, 
My  mouth  no  more  were  broken  than  these  boys. 
And  writ  as  liltle  beard.  Sbakspeart, 

6.  To  crush  or  destroy  the  strength  of  the 
body. 

0  father  abbot ! 

An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state. 
Is  come  to  lay  bis  weary  bones  ah)ong  ye; 
Give  him  a  little  earth  tor  charity.    ShdUpeatt, 

The  breaking  of  that  parliament 
Broke  him ;  as  that  dishonest  victory 
'     At  Chaeronea,  fatal  to  liberty, 

Kill'd  with  report  ihat  rild  man  eloquent.  Milt. 
Have  not  some  of  his  vices  weakened  his 
body,  and  broke  his  health  ?  have  not  others  dis- 
sipated his  estate,  and  reduced  him  to  want  ? 

Titlotson, 

7.  To  sink  or  appal  the  spirit. 

The  defeat  of  that  day  was  much  greater  than 
it  then  appeared  to  be ;  and  it  even  broke  the 
heart  of  his  army.  Clarendon, 

1  *11  Drave  her  to  her  face ; 

I  '11  give  my  anger  its  free  course  against  her: 
Thou  shalt  see,  Phoenix,  how  I'U  break  htt 
pride.  Philips. 

8.  To  crush ;  to  shatter. 

Your  hopes  without  are  vanish'd  into  smoke ; 
Your  captains  taken,  and  your  oimics  broke. 

Drydin. 

'  9.  To  weaken  the  mental  faculties. 
Opprest  nature  sleeps : 
This  rest  might  yet  have  balm'd  thv  broken  senses, 
Which,  if  conveniency  will  not  allow. 
Stand  in  hard  cure.  Sbakspeare, 

If  any  dnbblcr  in  poetry  dares  venture  upon 
the  experiment,  he  will  only  break  his  brains. 

Felton, 
10,  To  tame  ;  to  train  to  obedience  ;  to 
enure  to  docility. 

What  boots  it  to  break  a  colt,  and  to  let  him 

straight  run  loose  at  random  f  Spenser, 

why,  then  thou  can'st  not  break  her  to  the 

lute— 

—Why,  no ;  for  she  hath  broke  the  lute  to  me. 

Sbakspeartm 
So  fed  before  he 's  broke,  he  '11  bear 
Too  great  a  stomadi  patiently  to  tetel 
The  lashing  whip,  or  chew  tliecurbing  steeL  Mof, 
That  hot-mouth'd  beast  that  bears  against  this 
curb. 
Hard  to  be  broken  even  by  bwful  kings.   Dryd, 
No  s)>orts  but  what  belong  to  war  they  know; 
To  break  the  stubborn  colt,  to  bend  the  bow, 

Drydem 
Virtues  like  thes« 
Make  human  nature  shme,  reform  the  soul. 
And  break  our  fierce  barbartadsinto  mtn.  Add*** 
Bb2 
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1)4hdd  yoimc  JulMi.tlie  NumidUn  orliice, 
U^ich  how  much  cire  ne  farms  himself  to  g!ory> 
And  hrtakt  Che  iierceaets  of  his  native  temper ! 

IX.  To  make  bankrupt. 

llie  king 's  grown  hankrupt,  like  a  hroktm  rnan.- 

Sbakstemre, 

For  this  few  know  themselves :  for  meraianu 

View  their  esuu  with  discontent  and  pain. 

Davtes. 
Wiih  arts  like  these  rich  Matho,  when  he 
speaks. 
Attracts  all  fees,  and  little  lavyers  hreah.  Dry  J, 
A  command  or  call  to  be  liberal  all  of  a  sud- 
den, impoverishes  the  rich,  hrtaks  the  merchant, 
and  shuts  up  evory  private  man*s' exchequer. 

South. 
I».  To  discard ;  to  dismiss. 

I  a^ee  a  great  officer  hi^fn,         ^        SvL'ift, 

13.  to  crack  or  open  the  skin»  so  that 
the  blood  comes. 

She.  could  have  run  and  waddled  all  about, 
even  the  day  before  she  hroh  her  brow;  and  then 
jny  husband  took  up  the  child.  Sbmhpeare» 

Weak  soul !  and  blindly  to  destruction  led : 
She  break  her  heart  ?-^  'U  sooner  ^r^i  your 
head.  Dr^tn, 

14.  To  make  a  swelling  or  imposthiime 

open.  . 

15.  To  violate  a  contract  or  promise. 

Lovers  hcak  not  hours, 
Unless  it  be  to  come  bcfinc  their  time%  Sbohfi, 

Pardon  this  fault,  and  by  my  soul  I  swear, 
I  never  more  will  ireaJk  an  oatn  with  thee.  6'^<ii. 

Did  not  our  worthies  of  the  house, 
Before  they  broke  the  peace,  bnai  vows  ? 

Hwiihriu% 

1 6.  To  infringe  a  law. 

Unhappy  man !  to  break  the  pious  laws 
Of  nature,  pleac^ng  in  his  children's  cause. 

DrydcH. 

17.  To  Stop;  to  make  cease. 

Break  their  talk,  mistress  Quickly;  my  kins- 
man shall  speak  for  himself.  Sbaks^eare, 

48.  To  inteiTcept, 

Spirit  of  wine,  mineled  with  common  water, 
yet  so  as  if  the  first  ful  be  hrokfn^  by  means  of  a 
i9p,  or  otherwise,  it  stayeth  above.  Baeotu 

Think  not  my  sense  of  virtue  is  SO  small ; 
I  '11  rather  leap  down  first,  and  break  yonr  f:ilL 

Vryden. 
As  one  condemnM  to  leap  a  precipice, 
Wlio  s^es  b(|fore  his  eyes  the  depth  oelow, 
'^tops  short,  and  looks  about  for  some  kind  shrub 
To  break  his  dreadful  fall.  Dryden, 

She  held  my  hand,  the  destinM  Mow  to  break, 
Tfien  from  her  rosy  lips  began  to  speak.  Dryd, 
19.  To  interrupt.  ^ 

5ome4olitary  cloister  will  I  choose ; 
Coarse  my  attire,  and  short  shall  be  my  sleep, 
Broke  by  the  melancholy  midnight  bell.  Drydcn, 
The  father  was  rt)  moved,  that  he  could  only 
command  his  voice,  broke  with  sighs  and  sob- 
bings, so  far  as  to  bid  her  proceed.  .      Addtson, 
The  poor  shade  shiv'ring  stands,  and  must  not 
break 
His  painfiil  silence,  till  the  mortal  sneak.  77f/«/. 
Sometimes  in  broken  words  he  sigh'd  his  care, 
'    Lodc*d  pale,  and  trembled,  when  he  view'd  the 
fair.  Gay, 

10.  To  'separate  company. 

Did  not, Paul  and  Barnabas  dispute  with  that 
«    vehemence,  that  they  were  forced  to  break  com- 
pany^? AtUrbury, 
ai.  To  dissolve  any  union. 

It  is  great  foUv,  as  well  as  Uijustic*}  to  break 
'•  9ff»  noble  a  relatioo.  CoUier* 
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ss.  To  feform :  with  of.     . 

The  French  were  not  quite  broken  afjt,  uMjj 

^bme  time  after  they  became  Christiana.  Grrw, 

»3.To  open  somtthing  new ;  to  propound 

something br  an  overture:  asifasesfl 

were  opened. 

When  any  new  thing  shall  be  propounded,  no 
counsellor  should  suddenly  deliver  any  positire 
opinion,  but  only  hear  it,  and,  at  the  most,  but 
to  break  it,  at  first,  that  it  may  be  the  better  un- 
derstood at  the  next  meeting.  Baam, 

•    I,  who  much  desir'd  (e  know 
Of  whence  she  was,  vet  fearful  how  to  brmk 
My  mind,  adventurM  humbly  thus  to  speak. 

Drjda^ 

24-  To  break  the  hack*  To  strain  or  dis- 
locate the  vertebres  with  too  heaTy  bur- 
dens. 

I  'd  rather  crack  my  nnewi,  brttk  wy  back^ 
Than  you  should  such  disbononr  undergo.  Sbak 
%$.  To  brtak  the  back.    To  disable  ooc't 
fortune. 

0,maiiy  ' 
Have  brohtbeirbiuks^xUiliyingmxhaRtm  *ein. 
For  this  great  journey.  Sbaitptart. 

a6.  To  break  a  deer-    Tp  cut  it  up  at 

table, 
a;.  To  break  fast.    To  eat  the  first  time 

in  the  day. 
a 8.  To  break  ground.    To  plough. 

When  the  price  of  corn  falleth,  men  generally 
give  over  surplus  tillage,  and  break  no  mote 
ground  than  will  serve  to  supply  their  own  turn. 

Carres. 

The,  husbandman  must  first  break  the  iamJ^ 

before  it  be  made  capable  of  good  seed.  Dmwu, 

19.  To  break  ground.    To  open  trenches. 

30.  To  break  the  heart*  To  destroy  with 
grief. 

Good  my  lord,  enter  herc^^— 
—Will 't  break  my  beart  f^ 
I  'd  rather  break  mime  mvn.  ^  Sbakipearu 

Should  not  all  i^elations  bear  a  pSrt  ? 
It  were  enough  to  break  a  single  bamrt,  I>rydtn. 

31.  To  break  a  jest*  To  utter  a  jest  un- 
expected. 

32.  ToJbreak  the  neck.  To  luXy  or  put  out 
•the  neck  joints. 

I  had  as  lief  thou  didst  brtak  bis  metk^  aa  hb 
fingers.  Sbaksp^are. 

33.  To  break  off".  To  put  a  sudden  stop  to^ 
toipterrupt. 

34.  To  break  off.  To  preclude  by  some 
obstacle  suddenly  interposed. 

To  check  the  starts  and  sallies  ofthe  sou!. 
And  break  o^all  its  commerce  with  th^ tongue. 

AMum. 
1$.  To  break  up.    To  dissolve ;  to  put  a 
sudden  end  to. 

'U'ho  cannot  rest  till  he  good  fellows  find  \ 
He  breaks  up  house,  turns  out  of  doors  his  inoi»i« 

fferbtrf. 

He  threatened,  that  the  tradesmen  would  b«ac 
out  his  teeth,  if  he  did  not  retire,  and  bretzk  mp 
the  meeting.  ArkuUnsi. 

36.  To  break  t^.    To  open  ;  to  lay  open. 
Shells  being  lodged  amongst  mineral  mattcr» 

when  this  comes  to  be  broke  mp^  it  exhibiu  im- 
pressions of  the  sheUsi  WC^oJwMrd, 

37.  To  break  t^.  To  separate  or  disband. 
After  taking  the  strong  cft^.of  Bekrtde,  Soiy- 

man,  returning  to  Constantmople,  broke  ttp  his 
armf ,  and  there  Uy  siill  the  whole  year  fbUow- 
ing.  JCmaOes. 

38.  To  bnak  tfon  the  vibfch  .  To  punish 
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"by  stretchmg  a  criminal  upon  the  wheel* 
and  breaking  his  bones  with  bats. 

09.  To  break  <wind.  To  give  vent  to  wind 
jn  the  body. 

Tb  Break,  v.  n. 

I.  To  part  in  two.  •    - 

Give  sorrow  words ;  the  grief  that  does  not 

Whispers  the  .o'erfiraught  heart,  and  bids  it 

brtak,  Sbakspeart, 

«.  To  burst.  ,      ,.  '  , 

The  clouds  are  still  above;  and,  whik  I 

speak, 

A  secoad  deluge  o'er  our  heads  may  break, 

DrydtH» 
The  Roman  camp       1 
Hangs  o*er  us  black  and  threat*ning,  likl  a  storm 
Just  kreaking  on  our  heads.  JDryJen, 

3,  To  spread  by  dashing,  as  waves  on  a 
rock. 

At  last  a  fiiUing  billow  stops  his  breath, 
Mreais  o'er  his  ncad,  and  whehns  him  under- 
neath. Dry<^m. 

He  could  compare  the  confuaon  of  a  multi- 
tude to  that  tumult  in  the  Icarian  sea,  dashing 
jnd  breaking  among  its  crowd  of  islands.    Pope, 

4.  To  break  as  a  swelling  ;  to  open,  and 
discharge  matter. 

Some  hidden  abscesf  in  the  mesentery,  break' 
inz  some  few  days  alter,  was  discovered  to  be 
an  apostcme.  ,  Harvty. 

Ask  one,  who  had  subdued  his  natural  rage, 
how  he  likes  the  change ;  and  undoubtedly  he 
will  tell  you,  that  it  is  no  less  happy  than  the 
ease  of  a  broken  imposthume,  as  the  painful  ga- 
thering .md  iilling  of  it.  Jl^ecay  0/  Piety, 

f.  To  open  as  the  morning. 

The  day  breaks  not,  it  is  my  heaxt. 
Because  that  I  and  you  must  part. 
Stay,  or  else  my  joys  will  die. 
And  perish  in  their  infancy.  Donne. 

When  a  man  thinks  of  any  thing  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  whatever  deep  impressions  it 
may  make  in  his  mind,  they  are  apt  to  vanish  as 
the  day  breaks  about  him.  AMjon, 

6.  To  burst  forth  ;  to  exclaim. 

Every  man. 
After  the  hideous  storm  that  foUowM,  was 
.A  thing  inspired ;  and,  not  tonsuliing,  broke 
Into  a  general  prophecy.  Siaksfeare* 

7.  To  become  bankrupt. 

I  did  mean,  indeed,  to  pay  you  with  tins ; 
which,  if,  like  an  ill  venture,  it  come  unluckily 
home,  1  breaks  and  you,  my  gentle  creditors,  lose. 

Sbakspeare. 

He  that  puts  all  upon  adventures,  doth  often- 
times breakj  and  come  to  poverty.  fif^""' 

Cuder  saw  tenant!  breukt  and  houses  fall, 
For  very  want;  he  could  not  buildawalL  Pope, 

g.  Vo  decline  in  health  and  strength. 
Yet  thus,  mcthinks,  I  hear  them  speak : 

See  how  the  dean  begins  to  brenk ; 
Poor  gentleman !  he  droops  apace.  Siviji, 

D.  'Jo  K^sue  out  with  vehemence. 

Whose  wounds,  yet  fresh,  with  bloody  hands 
he  strook, 
While  from  his  breast  the  dreadful  accents  broke. 

Pope. 

xo.  To  make  way  with  some  kindof  sud- 
denness, impetuosity,  or  violence. 

Calamities  may  be  nearest  at  hand,  and  readiest 
to  break  in  suddenly  upon  us,  which  we,  in  re- 
gard of  times  or  circumstances,  may  imagine  to 
K  farthest  off.,  v  k  f  ■  ^' 

The  three  mighty  men  broke  Ihrougn  the  host 
ftf  the  PhiMset.  ^  liamtL 
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They   came  unto  Judah,  and  hrakg  int* 

it.    ,  ^Cbronkies, 

Or  who  shut  up  the  eea  within  doors,  when  it 

brake  forth  as  if  it  had  issued  out  of  the  wombf 

This,  thi*  is  he ;  softly  awhile. 
Let  us  not  break  in  upon  hiAs.  Milton, 

He  resolved  that  Balfour  should  use  his  ut- 
most endeavour  to  br^k  through  with  his  whole 
body  of  horse.  Clarendon,, 

When  the  channel  of  a  river  is  overcharged 
with  water,  more  than  it  can  deliver,  it  neces- 
sarily breaks  over  the  banks  to  make  itself  room. 

HaU, 

Sometimes  his  anger  breaks  through  all  dis- 
guises. 
And  spares  not  gods  nor  men.  Denbam, 

Till  through  those  clouds  the  sun  of  know- 
ledge brake^ 
And  Europe fromherle^arey  did  Kt^cDenbam, 

O  !  couidst  thou  break  through  fate's  sever* 
decree, 
A  new  Marcellus  should  arise  in  thee.  Dryden, 

At  length  I  've  arted  my  severest  part ! 
I  feel  the  wi^man  breaking  in  upon  me. 
And  melt  about  my  hean ;  my  tears  ^  flow. 

Addison, 

How  does  the  lustre  of  our  Other's  actions. 
Through  the  dsrk  cloud  of  ills  that  cover  hira. 
Break  out,  and  burn  with  more  triumphant 
blaze !  Addison, 

And  yet,  methinks,  a  beam  of  light  breaks  ia 
On  my  departing  souL  ^  Addison^ 

There  arc  some  who,  struck  with  the  useful- 
ness of  thesd  charities,  ^rfd^  through  all  the  dif- 
ficulties aud  obstructions  that  now  lie  in  thci»'ay 
towards  advancing  them.  Atterbury, 

Almight vPow*r,  by  wh^se  most  wise  command, 
Helpless,  foriorn,  uncertain,  here  I  stand ; 
Take  this  faint  glimmering  of  thyself  away. 
Or  brcjk  into  my  soul  with  perfect  day !  ArbutB, 

See  heav'n  its  sparkling  p«rtals  wide  display. 
And  break  upon  thee  in  a  flood  of  day  !  Pofe, 
.  I  must  pay  her  the  last  duty  of  friendship, 
wherever  she  is,  though  I  break  through  the 
whole  plan  of  life  which  1  have  formed  in  my 
mind.  S^»;ift, 

11.  To  come  to  an  explanation. 

But  perceiving  this  great  alteration  in  his 
friend,  fie  thouglrt  fit  to  break  with  him  thereof. 

Sidney, 
Stay  with  me  awhile;  ^ 
I  am  to  brenk  with  thee  of  some  afliizrs 
That  touch  mc  near.  Skakspettr$. 

Break  with  them,eende  love. 
About  the  dr«v.ing  as  many  of  their  husbands 
liito  the  plot  as  can.  Ben  Jonson. 

12.  To  fall  out ;  to  be  friends  np  longer. 

Be  not  afraid  to  break 
With  murderers  and  traitor^,  for  the  saving 
A  life  so  near  and  necessafy  to  you 
As  is  your  country's.  Ben  yonttn. 

To  treak  upon  the  score  of  dange^  or  expence, 
is  to  be  moan  ?.nd  narrow-spirited.  CoHier, 

S't^hing,  he  says,  we  must  certainly  breaks 
And  mv  cruel  unkindness  compels  him  to  speak. 

Prior, 

13.  To  break  frcm.    To  go  away  with 
some  v«rhemence. 

Mow  didst  thou  scorn  life's  meaner  charms, 
Thou  w  ho  couidst  briukfrom  Laura's  arms ! 

JioscomiHon. 

Thus  radiant/row  the  circling  crowd  he  bruket 

An  J  thus  with  manly  modesty  he  spoke.  Dry  J, 

This  custom  makes  Wgots  and  j>ceptick$ ;  and 

thobc  that  bteakfrom  it,  are  in  dangvT  oi  heresy. 

Lode, 
14.   To  break  in.   To  enter  uncxpeettdly| 
without  proper  prcpaiiiliou, 
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The  doctor  it  a  pedant,  that,  wkh  a  deep 
Toi(e,  and  a  magisteriai  air,  bnakj  in  upon  con- 
venatioR,  and  drives  down  all  befive  him. 

Adduw* 
15.  To  break  Iwue.    To  escape  from  cap- 
tivity. 
Who  would  not,  finding  way,  break  hote  from 
hell, 
And  boldly  I'enture  to  whatever  place 
Farthest  from  pain  ?  Mtltok. 

x6.  'To  break  loose.   To  shake  off  restraint. 
If  wc  deal  falselv  in  covenant  with  God,  and 
break  loose  from  all  our  engagements  to  him,  wc 
release  God  from  all  the  promises  he  has  made 
to  us.  TilloUon. 

17.  I0  break  off.    To  desist  suddenly. 
Do  not  peremptorily  break  off^  in  any  bpainess, 
in  a  fit  of  anger ;  but  howsoever  you  shew  bit- 
terness, do  not  aa  any  thing  that  is  not  revoca- 
We.  BmcM. 

Pius  Quintus,  at  the  very  time  when  that  me- 
morable victory  was  won  by  the  christians  at 
Lepanco,  being  then  hearing  of  causes  in  con- 
dstory,  broke  off"  suddenly,  and  said  to  those 
about  him.  It  is  now  mwe  time  we  should  give 
thanks  to  God.  Bacon* 

WJien  you   begin  t9  consider  whether  you 
may  safelv  take  one  draught  more,  let  that  be 
accounted  a  sign  late  enough  to  break  off.  Tayhr. . 
x8.  T'o  break  off  from.    To  part  from  with 
violence. 
I  myxsx/rom  this  enchanting  queen  break  off, 
Sbahpeare, 
19.  7b  break  out.    To  discover  itself  in 
sudden  effects. 

Let  not  one  spark  of  filthy  lustful  fire 
Break  out,  that  may  her  sacred  peace  molest. 

S/>enjer, 

They  smother  and  keep  down  the  flame  of 

the  mischief,  so  as  it  may  not  break  out  in  their 

time  of  government;  what  comes  afterwards, 

the^  care  not.  ^S/fenser, 

Such  a  deal  of  wonder  has  broken  eut  within 

this  hour,  that  ballad  makers  cannot  be  able  to 

express  it.  Shakj/'eare. 

As  fire  breakt  out  of  flint  by  percussion,  90 

wisdom  and  ^uth  issucth  out  by  the  agitation  of 

argument.  HonveL 

'  Fully  ripe,  his  swelling  fate  breaks  out. 

And  hurries  him  to  mighty  mischiefs  on.  Dryti. 

All  turned  their  sides,  and  to  each  other  spoke; 

I  saw  their  words  break  out  in  fire  and  smcJke. 

'  Drjdeft, 
Like  a  ball  of  fire,  the  further  thrown, 
Still  with  a  greater  blaze  she  shone. 
And  her  bright  soul  broke  out  on  ev'ry  side. 

MiltoM. 

There  can  be  no  greater  labour,  than  to  be 

always  dissembling ;  there  being  so  many  ways 

by  w^ich  a  smothered  truth  is  apt  to  blaze,  and 

break  out.  Soutb, 

There  are  men  of  concealed  fire,  that  doth 

not  break  out  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of 

life.  i  Addison, 

A  violent  fever  broke  out  in  the  place,  which 

swept  away  great  multitudes.'  Addison, 

%o.  To  break  out.  To. have  eruptions  from 

the  body,  as  pustules  or  sores, 
di.  To  break  6ut,    To  become  dissolute. 
He  broke  not  oiSr#  into  his  great  excesses,  whUe 
he  was  restrained  by  the  councils  and  authority 
of  Seneca.  Dryden, 

%%,  To  break  up.    To  cease  ;  to  intermit. 

It  is  credibly  affirmed,  that,  upon  that  very 

day  when  the  river  first  risetb,  great  plagues  in 

Cairo  use  suddenly  to  break  up.  Baemi, 

»3.  To  break  up.    To  dissolve  itself. 

Thei e«  and  tiie  Uke  conceits,  when  men  have 
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cleared  their  understanding  by  the  light  of  expe. 
rience,  will  scatter  and  break  up  like  mist.  B^cm. 

The  sptcdy  depredation  of  air  upon  watery 
mouturt ,  and  version  of  the  same  into  air,  ap. 
peareth  in  nothing  more  visible  than  the  sudden 
discharge  or  yanisliing  of  a  little  doodor  breath, 
pr  valour,  from  glass,  or  any pdish'd  body;  for 
the  mistiness  scattereth,  and  breaketbub  sudden- 
ly. '        Bacui. 

But,  ere  he  came  near  it,  the  pillar  and  cross 
of  light  brakt  up,  and  cast  itself  abroad,  as  it 
were  into  a  firmament  of  man]^  stars.      Buon. 

What  we  obtain  by  conversation,  is  oftentimes 

lost  again,  as  soon  as  the  company  ireah  ut,oi, 

at  least,  when  the  day  vanishes.  WaiU. 

Z4'  To  break  up.    To  begin  holidays;  to 

be  dism:s8ed  from  business. 

Our  army  is  dispets'd  ah-eady : 
Like  youdiful  steers  unyok'd,  they  took  their 

course 
East,  west,  north,  south;  or,  like  a  school  Witi;^, 
£ach  hurries  tow'rds  his  home  and  sporting  place. 

Sbahfeen. 

25.  To  break  <with.  To  part  friendship 
with  any. 

There  is  a  slave,  whom  we  have  put  in  prison, 
Reports  the  Volscians,  with  two  several  powers, 
Are  enter'd  in  the  Roman  territories.^ 
—Go  see  this  rumour  er  whipt.    It  cannot  be 
The  Volscians  dare  break  -with  us.  Sbahpeare. 

Can  there  be  any  thing  of  fiiendship  in  iiiares, 
hooks,  and  trapans  ?  Whosoever  brrah  viib  iiis 
friend  upon  such  terms,  has  enough  to  warrant 
him  in  so  doing,  both  before  God  and  roaa  St^th. 

Invent  some  apt  pretence 
To  break  witb  Bertram.  DryJt^- 

26.  It  is  to  be  observed  of  this  extensive 
and  perplexed  verb^  that  in  all  its  sig- 
nifications, whether  active  or  fl«</ra/,  it 
has  some  reference  to  its  primitive  mean- 
ing* by  implying  either  dctriinciit,  sud- 
dennes.s,  violence,  or  scp^iration.  It  is 
used  often  with  additional  particles,  vpt 
outy  in,  off  fori/j,  to  modify  its  signi- 
fication. 

Break,  n,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
X.  State  of  being  broken  ;  opening. 

From  the  break  ofd^y  until  noon,  the  roarin* 
of  the  cantion  never  ceased.  Xv*"'. 

For  now,  and  since  fint  break  of  day,the<:ccJ, 
Mere  serpent  in  appearance,  forth  was  come. 

They  must  be  drawn  from  far,  and  without 
breaks t  to  avoid  the  multiplicity  oi'  lines,  /'t'* 

The  sight  of  it  would  be  quite  lost,  did  it  ntt 
sometimes  discover  itself  though  the  breait  znd 
openings  of  the  woods  that  grow  about  it. 

a.  A  pause ;  an  interruption. 
3.  A  line  drawn,  noting  that  the  sense  is 
suspended. 

All  modem  trash  is 
Set  forth  with  numerous  breaks  and  dashes.  5a-jff. 
Bke'aker.  n.  3,  [from  break.] 
I.  He  that  breaks  any  thing. 

Cardinal,  Til  be  no  breaker  of  the  Uw.Shah. 

If  the  churches  were  not  employed  to  be  pla«-'^ 

to  hear  God*s  law,  there  would  be  need  of  thcnJ 

to  be  prisons  for  the  breakers  of  the  biwsof  mcu 

a.  A  wave  broken  by  rocks  or  sandbanks ; 

a  term  of  navigation. 
To  Bre'akfast.  If, ft,  [from  breaking 

fast.]    To  eat  the  first  meal  in  the  day 
As  soon  as  Phoehuk'  rays  inspect  us, 

First,  sir,  I  resd,  and  then  I  brtakfost,     Frin%, 
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BRE'AKrAST.  If.  J  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  The  Sr^t  meal  in  the  day. 

Th6  Auke  was  at  breakfatU  the  last  of  his  re- 
pasts m  this  worU.  troit^n, 
%.  ITe  thing  eaten  at  the  first  meal. 

Hope  is  a  good  breakfast,  but  it  is  a  bad  sup^ 

per.  JBmh. 

A  good  piece  of  bread  would  be  often  the  best 

breakfast  tot  my  young  master.  Luke, 

3.  A  mc'sl,  or  f»?od  in  general. 

Had  I  been  seized  by  a  hungry  lion, ' 
I  would  have  been  a  breakfast  to  the  beast.  Sbak. 

Hay  me  down  to  gasp  my  latest  breath, 
The  wolves  will  get  a  breakfjLsf  by  my  death. 
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Yet  scarce  enough  their  hunger  to  supply.  Z/rjr^t 

Br f/a  K  N  EC  K  ff  J.  [from  break  and  neck?^ 
A  fall  in  which  the  rteck  is  broken ;  a 
steep  place  endangering  the  neck. 

I  must 
Forsake  the  court ;  to  do  *t  or  no,  is  certain 
To  me  a  breakneck,  Sbahpeare, 

BRE'AKPKOMiSb.  If.  i.  [from  break  2Xi6, 
promheJ\  Qne  that  makes  a  practice 
of  brtaking  his  promise. 

I  will  think  you  the  most  atheistical  brp^k', 
promise,  and  the  most  hollow  lover.  Shakspeare, 

Bk  e'a  k  V  i^^'.n.s  [from  break  and  nxyw.l 
H«»  tha^  practises  the  breach  of  vows. 
That  daUy  breakvvw,  he  that  wins  of  all, 
Of  kings,  of  beggars,  oU  men,  young  men, 
maids.  Sbakspeare. 

Bream,  h  s.  Ibrame,  Fr.  cjprinuj  lutuj^ 
Lat. '     A  fish.  . 

The  breamy  beine  at  full  growth,  is  »  large 
fish ;  he  wiU  breed  both  in  rivers  and  jjonds, 
but  loves  best  to  live  in  ponds.  He  is,  by 
Gesner,  taken  to  be  more  elegant  than  wliole- 
some.  He  is  long  in  growing,  but  breeds  ex- 
ceedingly irt  a  water  that  pleases  him,  and  in 
many  ponds  so  fast  as  to  overstock  them,  and 
Starve  the  other  fish.  He  is  very  broad,  with  a 
forked  tail,  and  his  scales  set  in  excellent  order. 
He  hath  large  eves,  and  a  narrow  sucking 
mouth,  twv  >  sets  ot  teeth,  and  a  lozing  bone,  to 
help  hts  grinders.  The  male  is  observed  to  have 
t>*  o  large  melts,  and  the  female  two  large  bags 
of  eggs  or  spawn.  Walton* s  Angler, 

Abroad  bream,  to  please  some  curious  taste. 
While  yet  alive  in  boding  water  cast, 
Vex'd  widi  unwonted  heat,  boils,  flings  about. 

Waller, 

BREAST.  ».  s.  [bjieojr,  Saxon.] 
^  1.  The  middle  part  of  the  human  body, 
between  the  neck  and  the  belly. 
No,  traytress !  angry  Love  replies. 
She's  hid  somewhere  about  thy  breast i 

A  place,  nor  God  nor  man  denies. 
For  Venus*  dove  the  proper  nest.  rnor, 

a.  The  dugs  or  teats  of  women  which 
contain  the  milk. 
They  pluck  the  fatherless  from  \Xitbreast.jQb, 

3.  Breast  was  anciently  taken  for  the  pow- 
er of  sinsing. 

The  better  breast. 
The  lesser  rest.      Tusser  of  Stnging  Boys, 

4.  The  part  of  a  beast  that  is  under  the 
neck,  l>etwcen  the  forelegs. 

5.  The  diposition  of  the  mind. 

I,  not  by  wants,  ot  fe??rs,  or  age  opprest, 
Stem  the  wild  torrent  tvith  a  dauntless  bredsi. 

Dryden, 

i.  The  heart ;  the  conscience. 

NeetUess  was  wrinvn  bw,where  none  opprest; 
'  The  Uw  of  man  was  written  in  his  ^rrflj£. 

Vryden, 
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7.  The  seat  of  the  passion^. 
Margarita  first  possessed. 
If  I  remember  well,  my  breast.     •  Cvwiep. 
Each  in  his  breast  the  secret  sorrow  kept. 
And  thought  it  safe  to  laughi  though  Caesar 
wept.  Rowe, 

7*9  Breast,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun,]  To 
meet  in  front;  to  oppose  breast  to 
breast.  ' 

The  threaden  sails 
Briw  th'e  huge  bottoms  thro*  the  furrow'd  aca, 
£reastlng  the  lofty  surge.  Sbakspeare, 

The  hardy  Swisf 
Breasts  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  |oes. 

GtUdsmkb, 

Br  e'a  ST  BONE.  If.  i.   [from   breast  and 

bone,']    The  bone  of  the  breast ;   the 

sternum. 


The  belly  shall  be  eminent,  by  shadowing  the 

flank,  and  under  the  breastbone,  Peaebatm, 

Br e' A s  r c  A  b K  E T.  «.  i.  [from  breast  and 

casket,]  With  mariners,  the  largest  and 

long^t  caskets,  which  areasort  of  strings 

placed  in  the  middle  of  the  yard. 

Bre'astfast.h.j.  [from  breast  hnd  fast,] 

In  a  ship,  a  rope  fastened  to  some  part 

.   of  her  forward  on,  to  bold  her  head  to  a 

warp,  or  the  like.  Harris, 

Br  e' a  bT  h  I  g  h  .  aiiJ.[from  breast  and  hij^h*] 

Up  to  the  breast.  ^. 

The  river  itself  gave  way  unto  her,  so  that  she  . 
was  straight  breastbigb,  Sidney, 

Lay  madam  Partkt,  basking  in  the  sun, 
Breastbigb  in  sand.  DrydetCs  Fablef* 

Br*- 'a  ST  HOOKS,  w.  s,  [from  breast  and 
book.]  With  shipwrights,  the  compassing 
timbers  before,  that  help  to  strcngtheu 
the  stem,  and  all  the  forepart  of  the 
ship.  Harris, 

Br  e'ast  K  N  OT. «.  j.[from  Amaz/and  i«o/.] 
A  knot  or  bunch  of  ribands  worn  by 
women  on  the  breast. 

Our  ladies  have  still  faces,  and  oar  men  hearts ; 

why  may  we  not  hope  for  the  sameach^vements 

from  the  influence  of  X^xmhreastkmut  T    Ad£soa, 

Bre'astplate.  ».  s.  [from  breast  and 

plate,]    Armour  for  the  breast. 

What  stronger  breastplate  than  a  heart  un* 
tainted  ? 
Thrice  is  he  arm'd,  that  hath  his  quarrel  just. 

Sbakspeare, 

'Gainst  shield,  helm,  breastplate^  and,  instead 

of  those,  ' 

Five  sharp  smooth  stones  from  the  next  brook 

he  chose.  ^         ^  Cowley, 

This  venerable  champion  will  come  into  the 

field,  armed  only  with  a  pocket-pistol,  before 

his  old  rusty  breastplate  could  be  scoured,  and 

his  cracked  headpiece  mended.  Sxnft, 

Br e'ast PLOUGH.  If.  s,  [from  breast  and 

.  plougbJ]  A  plough  used  for  paring  turf* 

driven  by  the  breast. 

The  breaetploMgb  which  a  man  shoves  before 
him.  Mortjsfterm 

Bre'ast ROPES,  n.  s.  [from  breast  and 
rope,"]  In  a  ship,  those  ropes  which 
fasten  the  yards  to  the  parrels,  and,  with 
the  parrels,  hold  the  yards  fast  to  the 
mast.  Harris* 

Bre'astwork.  n,  s,  [from  breast  \ind 
twork.]  Works  thrown  up  as  highasthc 
breast  of  the  defendants;  the  same  with 
parapet. 
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Sir  John  Astley  cast  up  hrecffvcrhi  and  made 
a  redoubt  for  the  defence  of  his  men.  Ciarcii<iM» 
BREATH,  ft.  J.  [bjia^e,  Saxon.]  . 
X.  The  air  drawn  in  and  ejcctol  out  of  the 
body  )3y  living  animals. 

Whither  are  they  vanish 'd  ? 
Into  the  air :  and  what  seemed  corporal 
Meltedi  zibrtatbt  into  the  wind.      Shshfearei 
a.  Life. 

No  man  has  more  contempt  than  I  oihreaih: , 
But  whence  hast  thou  the  pow'r  to  give  me  death? 

Dryden. 

3.  The  state  or  power  of  breathing  freely ; 
opposed  to  the  condition  in  which  a 
man  is  broAthless  and  spent. 

At  other  times,  he  casts  to  sue  the  chase 
Of  swift  wild  beasts,  or  tun  on  foot  a  race, 
T'  enbrge  his  breath,  large  breath  in  arms  most 

needful, 
Or  else,  by  wrestling,  to  wax  strong  and  heedful. 

Sfemer, 

What  is  your  difference  f  speak.— 
•—I  am  scarce  in  breath,  my  lord.      Shaispeore, 

Spaniard, take ^r«4>/^;  %ome respite  ITiaiford; 
My  cause  is  more  advantage  than  your  sword. 

Drydea, 

Our  swtirds  so  wholly  did  the  fates  employ, 
That  they,  at  length,  grew  weary  to  destroy  ; 
Refus'd  tne  work  we  brought, and, out  o\  breath. 
Made  sorrow  and  despair  attend  for  death.  Z7;;>'./. 

4.  Respite  ;  pause  ;  relaxation. 

Give  me  some  breath,  some  little  pause,  dear 
lord, 
'Before  I  positively  speak.  Shakspeare, 

5.  Breeze;  moving  air. 

Vent  all  thy  passion,  and  I  *U  stand  its  shock* 
Calm  and  unrutRed  as  a  summer's  sea 
Whcp  not  a  breath  of  wind  flies  o'er  its  surface. 

i.  A  single  act ;  an  instant. 

You  menace  me,  and  court  me, in  a  breath; 
Your  Cupid  looks  as  dreadfully  as  death.  DryS* 
B K f/a T H A B LE.  adj.  [ixoTCi  breath."]  That 

may  be  breathed  ;  as,  breathable  air. 
To  Br E  ATM E.  v.  w.  [from  breath.'] 
I.  To  draw  in  and  throw  out  the  air  by 
the  lungs  ;  to  inspire  and  expire . 

He  safe  retum'd,  the  race  of  glory  \^n. 
New' to  his  friends  embrace,  had  breath' Jtiis  last. 

Pope. 

a.  To  live. 

Let  him  breathe^  between  the  heav'ns  and 
earth, 
Aprivate  man  in  Athens.  Shahpsare. 

3.'  To  take  breath  ;  to  rest. 

He  presently  followed  the  victory  so  hot  upon 

the  Scots,  that  he  suffered  them  not  to  bteatke, 

or  gather  themselves  together  again,      Spenser, 

Three  times  they  breathed,  and  three  times  did 

they  drink, 

Upon  agreement.  Shahfeartt  Hinry  iv. 

Rest,  that  gives  all  men  hfe,  gave  him  his 

death. 

And  too  muih  breathing  put  him  out  of  breath. 

Milton, 

When  France  had  Arr<;///</aftlrintestinebroils, 

And  peace  and  coi\cjucst  ciown'd  her  foreign 

toib.  Roscommon, 

4.  To  pass  as  air. 

Shall  I  not  then  he  stifled  in  the  vauir. 
To  whose  foul  mouth  no  healthsome  air  breathes 

in. 
And  there  be  strangled  ere  my  Romeo  copies : 

Sbaispeare. 

To  Breathe,  v.  a. 

s.  To  inspire  or  inhale  into  one's  pwn 
body,  and  eject  or  expire  out  of  it. 
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They  wish  to  live, 
Their  pains  and  poverty  desire  to  bear, 
To  view  the  light  of  hetv'n,  and  breathe  tht  M 
air.  DryJeit, 

They  here  began  to  breathe  a  most  dtUdoui 
kind  of  zther,  and  saw  all  the  fields  about  them 
covered  with  a  kind  of  purple  light.       TatUr, 
3.  To  itnect  by  breathing ;  with  into* 
He  breathed  into  us  the  breath  of  life,  a  viul 
active  spirit ;  whose  motions,  he  expects,  should 
own  the  dignity  of  its  originaL    Decay  ofFiety, 
I  would  be  young,  be  handsome,  be  belov'd, 
Could  I  but  breathe  myself  imtc  Adrastus.  DrjJ. 

3.  To  expire;  to  eject  by  breayiiog:  with 

Otlt. 

She  is  called,  by  ancient  authon,  the  tenth 

muse ;  and  by  Plutarch  is  compared  to  Caius, 

'  the  son  of  Vulcan,  who  breathed  «Mf  nothing  but 

•flame.  Spedattr, 

4.  To  exercise  ;  to  keep  in  breath. 

Thy  greyhounds  are  as  swift  as  breathed  ^1%. 
abahpnre, 

5.  To  inspire ;  to  move  or  actuate  by 
breath. 

The  artful  youth  proceed  to  form  the  Quire ; 
They  Breathe  the  flute,  or  strike  the  vocal  wiif. 

Frier, 

6.  To  exhale  ;  to  send  out  as  breath. 

His  altar  breathes 
Ambrosial  odours,  and  ambrosial  flow'rs.  Mllh 

7.  To  utter  privately. 

I  have  tow'rd  heaven  breath* d  a  secret  vmv» 
To  live  in  pray'r  and  contemplation.   .  Shtksp. 

8.  To  give  air  or  vent  to. 

The  ready  cure  to  cool  the  raging  pain, 
Is  underneath  the  foot  to  breathe  a  vein.  Drji. 

Bre'ather.  ;/.  J.  [from  breathe.'] 

1.  One  that  breathes,  or  lives. 

She  shows  a  body  rather  than  a  life, 
A  statue  than  a  br rather.  Shakspesrt. 

1  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world  but  my- 
self. ShaJtspeire. 

2.  One  that  utters  any  thing. 

No  particular  scandal  once  can  touch, 
But  it  confounds  the  breather.  Sh^kspetire. 

3.  Inspirer ;  one  that  animates  or  infuses  by 
inspiration. 

1  he  breather  of  all  life  does  now  expire : 
His  milder  father  summons  him  away.  Korris, 
B»t'ATHiNG.  n.s.  [from  breathe.] 
X.  Aspiration  ;  secret  prayer. 

While  to  high  heav'n  his  pious  brecilinp 
tum'd, 
Weeping  he  hop'd,  and  sacrificing  moum'd. 

Frlor. 

a.  Breathing  place ;  vent. 

The  warmtli  distends  the  chinks,  and  nukes 
New  breathin^Sf  whence  new  nourishment  sne 
takes,  Drjd.n, 

Brf/athLess.  adj.  [from  breath.] 
I.  Out  of  breath  ;  spent  with  labour. 
Well  knew 
The  prince,  with  patience  and  sufiennce  sly, 
^o  hasty  heat  soon  cooled  to  subdue ; 
'i  hu'  when  he  breathless  wax,  that  battle  'gaa 
renew.  JFairy  Qsitta. 

I  rcmeml^er,  when  the  fight  was  donc^ 
"W^hen  I  was  dry  with  rage  and  extreme  toil, 
Breaihlfsi,  and  faint,  leaning  upon  my  sword, 
C^ame  there  a  ceruin  lord.  Sbahpmrt. 

Manv  so  strained  themselves  in  their  ^4cc,t^  t 
thev  fell  down  breathless  and  dead.     Bsyv^ti* 

breathless  and  tir'd,  is  all  mv  furj'  sj^t ' 
Or  does  my  glutted  spleen  at  Icngta  itJent  ? 

a.  Dead* 
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Kneeling  before  this  ruin  of  sweet  life. 
And  breathing  to  this  breatbUts  excellence 
The  incense  of  a  vow,  a  holy  vow.    Sbahpeare. 

Yielding  to  the  sentence,  hreatbUu  thou 
And  pale  sbalt  lie,  as  what  thou  buriest  now. 

Bred.    The  part.  pass,  of  fo  breed, . 

Their  malice  was  6rr</inthem,and  their  cogi- 
tation would  never  be  changed.  W'ud^m, 
BREDEa.j.  See  Braid.  -  \ 
In  a  curious  brede  of  needle-work,  one  colour 
falls  away  by  such  just  degrees,  and  another 
rises  so  insensibly,  tHat  we  see  the  variety,  with- 
out being  able  to  distinguish  the  toul  vanishing 
of  the  one  from  the  ^st  appearance  of  thd  other. 

AddUoiu 
BREECH,  ff.  J.  [supposed  from  bjizcan, 

SaxJ 
I.  The  lower  part  of  the  body  ;  the  back 
part- 
When  the  king*s  pardon  was  offered  by  a 
herauld,  a  lewd  boy  turned  towards  him  his 
naked  breeeb^  and  used  words  suitable  to  that 
gesture.  HaywarJ, 

The  storks  devour  snakes  and  other  serpents ; 
which  when  they  begin  to  creep  out  at  their 
brucbfi,  they  win  presently  ^clap  them  close  to 
a  wall  to  keep  them  in.  '  Crew's  Musaum* 

a.  Breeches. 

Ah !  that  th^r  father  had  been  so  resolved!— 
—•That  thou  might  still  have  worn  the  petticoat, 
And  ne'er  had  stoFn  the  breecf>  from  Lancaster. 

Sbakspeare, 

3.  The  hinder  part  of  a  piece  of  ordnance. 
So  cannons,  when  they  mount  vast  pitches, 
Are  tumbled  back  upon  their  brtecbes.      Anpm, 

4-  The  hinder  part  of  any  thing. 

To  Breech,  'v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I.  To  put  into  breeches. 

a.  To  fit  any  thing  with  a  breech ;  as,  to 

breech  a  gf  un. 
Bre'eches.,  IT. /.  [bjisec,  Saxon,  from 
hracca^  an  old  Gaulish  word ;  so  that 
Skinner  imagines  the  name  of  the  part 
covered  with  breeches ^  to  be  derived 
from  that  of  the  garment.  In  this  sense 
it  has  no  singular.'] 
I,  The  garment  worn  by  men  over  the 
lower  part  of,  the  body. 

Petrucbio  is  cominz,  in  a  new  hat  and  an  old 
jerkin,  and  a  pair  uf  old  breeibet^  thrice  turned. 

Sbaktpenre. 
Rough  sat  ires,  dy  remarks,ill-natur*d  ^eeches, 
Are  always  aim'd  at  peets  that  wear  brceckts. 

Prior, 
Give  him  a  single  coat  to  make,  he  'd  do  't ; 
A  veu  or  breefbety  sinely ;  but  the  brute 
Could  ne'er  contrive  all  three  to  make  a  suit. 

Xing, 
a.  To  wear  the  breeches y  is,  in  a  wife,  to 
uiiurp  the  authority  of  the  husband. 

The  wife  of  Xanthus  was  domineerine,  as  if 
her  fortune,  and  her  extraction,  had-entitled  hi^r 
to  the  breeches.  V Estrange. 

To  BREED,  r.  a^jprti,  I  bred^  I  have  bred, 

[bjiseban,  Sax  J 
X.  To  procreate ;  to  generate ;  to  produce 
more  of  the  Kpccics. 

None  Hercer  in  Numidia  bred^ 
With  Carthage  were  in  triumph  led.  i^c/rowMM. 
a.  To  proiluce  from  one's  self. 

Children  would  breed  their  teeth  with  less 
danger.  Lech, 

3.  To  occasion^  to  cause  ^  to  produce* 
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'    Thereat  he  roared  for  excee<fing  paiji. 
That  to  have  heard,  great  horrour  would  hxm 
bred.  Fairy  Queeiu 

Our  own  hearts  we  know,  but  we  are  not  cer- 
tain what  hope  the  rites  and  orders  of  our  church 
have  bred  in  the  hearts  of  others.  Hocber* 

What  hurt  ill  company,  and  overmuch  liberty, 
breedetb  in  youth !  AstbawC»  Sei>ooitm9sUr. 

Intemperance  and  lust  breed  infirmities  and 
diseases,  which,  being  propagated,  spoil  die  strai« 
of  a  nation.  TilUttuu 

4.  To  contrive ;  to  hatch  ;  to  plot. 

My  son  Edgar !  had  he  a  hand  to  write  this? 
a  heart  and  brain  to  breed  it  in  i       Sbaktptare* 

5.  To  give  birth  to;  to  be  the  native  places 
so,  1%ere  are  breeding  ponds,  and  feeding 
ponds. 

Mr.  Harding,  and  the  worthiest  divine  Chris- 
tendom hath  bred  for  the  space  of  some  hund- 
reds of  3^ears,  were  brought  op  together  in  the 
same  university.  Htckerm 

Hail,  foreign  wonder! 
Whom  certain  these  rough  shad^  did  never  JrMi£ 

6.  To  educate  ;  to  form  by  education. 

l^^hoe'er  thou  art,  whose  forward  ears  are  beat 
On  state  affairs,  to  guide  the  government ; 
Hear  lirst  what  Soaates  of  old  has  said 
To  the  lov'd  youth  whom  he  at  Athens  bred. 

Drjdsm 
To  breed  up  the  son  <o  common  sense. 
Is  evermore  the  ^parent's  least  expcnce.    J}rji» 

And  left  their  pillagers,  to  rapine  Arrd^ 
Without  controui  to  strip  and  spoil  the  dead. 

Drydewm 
His  farm  may  not  remove  his  children  too  far 
from  him,  or  the  trade  he  breedt  them  up  in. 

Loebe. 

7.  Tos bring  up ;  to  take  care  of  from  in- 
fancy. 

Ah  wTCtchcd  me  !  bv  fates  averse  decreed 
To  bring  thee  forUi  with  pain,  with  care  to  ir«£ 

Bryderu       ^ 

S'  To  conduct  through  the  first  stages  of 
life. 
Bred  up  in  grief,  can  pleasure  be  our  theme? 

^    Our  endless  angui^  does  not  nature  claim  ? 
Reason  and  sori'ow  are  to  us  the  same.    Pri&tm 

To  Breed.  *v,  n. 

X.  To  brin^.  young. 

Lucina,  it  seems,  was  breediMg,  as  she  did  no- 
thing but  entertain  the  company  with  a  discoursD 
upon  the  difficulty  of  reckoning  to  a  day.  SfeeU, 

2.  To  be  increased  by  new  production. 

But  could  youth  hst,  and  love  still  breeds 
Had  joys  no  date,  and  age  no  need; 
Then  these  delights  mv  mind  might  move 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  love.        RaUigb, 

3.  To  be  produced ;  to  have  birth. 

Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  ob- 
served, ' 
The  air  is  delicate.           SbahfeareVMaebeib^ 

There  is  a  worm  that  breedetb  in  old  snow,  and 
dieth  soon  after  it  comethout  of  the  snow.  B€e9JU 

'ilie  caterpillar  is  one  of  the  most  general  of 
worms,  and  breedetb  of  dew  and  leaves.    Bacm* 

It  hath  been  the  general  tradition  and  belief, 
that  maggou  and  flies  breed  in  putrified  carcases. 

BentUj, 

4.  To  raise  a  breed. 

In  the  choice  of  swine,  choose  such  to  breed oS 

as  are  of  long  large  bodies.  Mwtlmer, 

Breed,  n.  j.  [from  the  verb.] 

z.  A  cast;  a  kind;  a  subdivision  of  species. 

I  bring  you  witnesses, 

T«  ice  fifuen  thousand  Uearu  of  England's^rr^y. 

Sbah^earc    . 
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bid,  ?nd  n^ether  his  grave  is  to  be  plain  of 
(tricked  ^  Sttnft. 

Bri'ckbat.  n.j.  Ifrom  Arick  and  ^/.] 
A  piece  of  brick. 

Earthen  bottles,  filled  with  hot  water,  do  pro- 
voke in  bed  a  sweat  more  daintily  itan'huAats 
hot.  Bacon, 

Bri'ckclay.  «.  J.  [from  hricA^d  clay.'] 
Clav  used  for  making  brick. 

I  observed  it  in  pits,  wrought  for  tile  and  brui^ 
«/«>  IVoodrvard. 

Bri'ckdust.  ».  J.  [from  brick  and  dust.^ 
Dust  made  by  pounding  bricks. 
This  ingenious  author,  bemg  thus  shtrp  set, 

fot  together  a  convenient  quantity  of  hrkkduji^ 
nd  disposed  of  it  into  several  papers.  Spteiator, 
Bri'ckearth.  II.  J.    [from   brick  and 
earth."]  Earth  used  in  making  bricks. 

They  grow  very  well  both  on  the  haxcUy  irick^ 
tartbsy  and  on  gravel  Mortimer. 

Brick-kiln.  ».  j,  [from  brick  and  kiln,] 
A  kiJn  ;*a  place  to  burn  bricks. 

Like  the  Israelites  in  the  brick-HlttSy  they 
multiplied  the  more  for  their  oppression. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Bri'cklayer.  If.  j.  [from  brick  and  lay.] 
'    A  man  whose  trade  it  is  to  build  with 
bricks ;  a  brick-mason. 

The  elder  of  them,  being  put  to.  nurse, 
And  ignorant  of  his  birth  and  parentage, 
Became  a  bricklayer  when  he  came  to  age.  Shak, 

It  you  had  liv'd,  sir. 
Time  enough  to  have  been  interpreter 
To  Babel's  bricklayert,  sure  the  M)w*r  had  stood. 

Donme, 

Bri'ckmaker.  n.  f,  [from  brick  and 
make]  One  whose  trad?  it  is  to  make 
bricks. 

They  are  common  in  clay  pits;  but  the  brick- 
niokers  pick  them  out  of  the  clay.      IVooJ'ward. 
Bai^DAL.  adj,  [from  bride.]    Belonging 
to  a  wedding ;  nnptial ;  connubial. 
Our  weddmg  cheer  to  a  sad  fiin'ral  feast, 
Our  solemn  hymns  to  suUen  dirges,  change, 
Our  ^rf^/ flowers  serve  for  abuned  corse.  Sbah. 
Come,  I  will  bring  thee  to  thy  bridal  chamber. 
Sbahpeare, 
The  amorous  bird  of  night 
8unff  spousal,  and  bid  haste  the  ev'ning  star. 
On  his  hill-top  to  light  the  bridal  lamp.  Milton^ 

Your  ill-meaning  politician  lords, 
Under  pretence  of  ^r«^  friends  and  guests, 
Apoointed  to  await  me  thirty  spies.        Milton, 
when  to  my  arms  thou  brought'st  thy  virgin 
love, 
Fair  angels  sung  our  bridal  hymn  above.   Dryd. 
With  all  the  pomp  of  woe,  and  sorrow's  pride ! 
Oh  early  lost '  oh  fitter  to  be  led 
In  chearftil  splendour  to  the  bridalhed  1  IValsb, 

For  her  the  spouse  prepares  the  bridal  ring, 
'Tor  her  white  virgins  hymenaals  sing.       Pe}e, 
Bri'dal.  »./.  Thenu{)tial  festival. 

Nay,  we  must  think  men  are  not  gods ; 
Nor  of  them  look  for  such  observance  always, 
As  fits  the  bridal.  Shakspearc*s  OtlcUc, 

'       Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright. 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky. 
Sweet  dews  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night ; 

For  thou  must  die.  Herbert, 

In  death's  dark  bow'rs  our  brtdaU  we  wilik^ep. 
And  his  cold  hand 
Shall  draw  the  curtain  when  we  go  to  sleep. 

JDrydeM, 

BWDE.  n,  J.  [bryb,  Saxon ;  bruditn  in 
Kunick,  signifies  a  beautiful  womaooj 
A  womaa  net?  married. 
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Help  me  mineo^  love's  pnis6s  to  retOuft(f, 
Ne  let  the  fame  of  any  be  envy'd; 
So  Orpheus  did  for  his  own  bride,  Sfenatr, 

The  day  approach'd,  when  fortune  should  de^ 
cide 
Th'  important  enterprbe,  and  give  the  bride. 

Drydemk 
These  are  tributes  due  from  pioui  bridesy 
From  a  chaste  matron,  and  a  virtuous  wife.  Smxib^ 
Bri'oebed.  ff.i.  [from  bride  and  bed.] 
Marriage-bed. 

Now  until  the  break  of  day. 
Through  this  house  each  fairy  stray  ; 
To  the  best  bridebed  will  we. 
Which  hy  us  shall  blessed  be.    Sbakt/ean, 
Would  David's  son,  religious,  just,  and  brave, 
To  the  first  bridged  of  the  world  receive 
A  foreigner,  a  heathen,  and  a  slave  ?        Prior, 
Bri'oecake.  n.  s.  [from  bVide  and  cake.] 
A  cake  distributed  to  the  guestt  at  the 
wedding. 

^      "V^lth  the  phant'sies  of  hey-troll. 
Troll  about  the  bridal  bowl, 
And  divide  the  broad  bridecake 
Round  about  the  bridest^e.        Ben  yaatta. 
The  writer,  resolved  to  try  his  fortune,  fasted 
all  day,  and,  that  he  might  be  sure  of  dreaming 
upon  something  at  ni^ht,  procured  an  hindsomo 
shce  of  bridecake,  which  ne  placed  very  conve- 
niendy  under  his  pillow.  Spectator, 

Bri'oegroom.  ji.  /.  [from  bride  and 
groom.]  A  new  married  man. 

As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  in  break  of  day. 
That  creep  into  the  dreaming  bridegroom^  ear. 
And  summon  him  to  marriage.         Sbakepcare, 

Why,  happy  bridegroom  / 
Why  dost  thou  steal  so  soon  away  to  bed  f  Dryd, 
Bri'dem EN.     >  n.  J.  .The  attendants  oq 
Bri'okmaids.  j     the  bride  and  bride* 

groom- 
BRi'DESTAKE.«.j.[from*rWtfand//tf/^.] 
it  seems  to  be  a  post  set  in  the  ground, 
to  dance  round,  like  a  maypole. 

Round  about  the  bridestakc.  Ben  Jonson. 

BRI'DEWELL.  n.  s.  [The  palace  built 
by  St.  Bride' J  or  Bridget's  well^  was 
turned  into  a  workhouse.]  A  house  of 
correction. 

He  would  contribute  more  to  reformation  than 
all  the  workhouses  and  btide^eUt  in  Europe. 

SpecUtor. 

BRIDGE,  n.  s.  [bjuc,  Saxon.] 
I-  A  building  raised  over  water  for  the 
convenience  of  passage. 
What  need  the  bridge  much  broader  than  the 
Aoodf  SbaJttpeare. 

And  proud  Araxes,  whom  no  bridge  could 
bind.  '  Drydau 

%.  The  upper  part  of  the  nose. 

The  ralsmz  gendy  the  bri^  of  the  nose,  doth 

prevent  the  deformity  of  a  saddle  nose.    Baeo^. 

3.  The  supporter  of  the  strings  in  stringed 

instruments  of  mu sick. 
To  Bridge,  v. a.  [from  the  noun.]    To 
raise  a  bridge  over  any  place. 

Came  to  the  sea ;  and,  over  Hellespont 
Bridging  his  way,  Europe  with  Asia  join'd. 

MUioB. 
BRI'DLE.  ft.  s.  Ibride,  Fr.] 
I.  The  headstall  and  reins  by  which  a  horse 
is  restrained  and  governed. 
They  seiz'd  at  last 
His  courser's  ^W<//r,  and  his  feet  enibrac*d«  Dryd, 
%.  A  restraint ;  a  curb ;  a  check. 

The  kipglres(iv€d  toput  that  place,  wloch  moc 
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men  fimcted  to  be  a  6ruUe  upon  the  city,  into 
the  hands  of  tuch  ^man  as  he  might  rely  upon. 

Cfamdon, 

A  bright  genius  often  betrays  itself  into  many 

•rrours,  without  a  continual  bridle  on  the  tongue. 

To  BRroLE.  V.  a,  [from  the  noun.] 
X.  To  rcslrain  or  guide  by  a  bridle. 
I  hridie  in  my  struggling  muse  with  pain, 
That  longs  to  launch  into  a  bolder  strain.  Addis, 
%•  To  p«t  a  bridle  on  any  thing.    - 

The  Qucenofbeauty  stopped  her lriV/«/dovls5 
Approv  d  the  little  labour  of  the  Loves.   Prior. 
3.  To  restrain  ;  to  govern. 

The  disposition  of  things  is  committed  to  them, 
whom  law  may  at  all  times  bridie^  and  superiour 
power  controul.  Hooker, 

With  a  strong,  and  yet »  jtentle  hand,  - 
^  You  bridle  faction,  and  our  hearts  command. 

To  Bri'dle.  t.  «.  To  hold  up  the  hqad. 
Bri'dlehand.  fi.  J.    [from  brldU  and 
band.'\  The  hand  which  holds  the  bridle 
in  riding. 

In  the  turning,  one  might  perceive  the  bridU^ 

band  somcthmg  gently  stirf    but,  indec-d,  so 

gently,  u  It  did  rather  distil  virtue  than  use 

violence.  Sidney, 

The  heat  of  summer  ptjt  his  blood  into  a  ftt^ 

,    ment,  ^vhich  affected  his  hridUband  yi\\\i  great 

^Pain-  Wiseman. 

BKJLEF.  adj.  \brevisy  Lat.  hrefy  Fr.] 

J .  Short ;  concise.   It  is  now  seldom  used 

but  of  words. 

A  pby  Lhcre  is,  my  lord,  some  ten  words  long, 
Whidi  IS  as  brief  7A  1  have  knowTi  a  play ; 
Jut  bv  ten  wordte,  rt^y  lord,  it  is  too  long. 
Which  makes  it  tedious.  Shaksbtare, 

1  will  be  mild  andgemle  in  my  words.— 
—And  briefs  good  motb*r,  for  I  am  in  haste 
»  _  ,     .  Sbahpean, 

I  must  bcgm  with  rudiments  of  art. 
To  teach  you  gamut  in  a  bri^ir  sort, 
>Iore  pleasant,  pretty,  and  effectual.      Sbaitp, 
^  They  nothing  doubt  prevailing,  and  to  make 
it  brief  W9X%.  Sbahfieare's  Coriolanus, 

The  brief  stylt  is  that  which  exprcsseth  much 
Jh  Utile.  Benfonton, 

If  I  had  quoted  more  words,  I  had  quoted 
more  profaneness ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Congreve 
has  reason  to  Ihank  me  for  being  *ny.    Collier, 
ft.  Contracted ;  narrow. 

The  shrine  ofVeflus, or  straight  pight  Minerva, 
Postures  beyond  brief  ntiurt,  Sbakspture, 

B&iKF.n.j.  [brief y  Dutch,  a  letter.] 
X.  A  writing  of  any  kind. 

There  is  a  briefs  how  many  sports  are  ripe : 

Make  choice  of  which  your  highness  will  see 

fi'St-  Sbahbeare, 

TlUjapostolical  letters  are  of  a  twofold  kind 

^Lnd  difference ;  viz.  some  are  called  brief, ht- 

cause  they  are  comprised  in  a  shon  and  com* 

pendious  way  of  WTiting.  Ayliffe. 

a.  A  short  extract,  or  epitome. 

But  how  you  must  bej^m  this  entcrprize, 

I  will  your  higlmess  thus  in  ^riV/"advise.  F,  Quepi, 

I  doubt  not  but  i  shall  make  it  plain,  as  far  as 

«  sum  or  ^ru/* can  make  a  caflsc  plain.      Baeon, 

Tlie  brief  ci  this  transaction  is,  these  springs 

that  ^rise  here  are  impregnated  with  vitritJ. 

lVood%ucrd, 

3.  Jn  law. 

A  writ  whereby  a  man  it  summoned  to  answer 
to  any  action;  or  it  is  any  precept  of  the  king 
in  wntinff,  issuing  out  of  any  court,  whereby  he 
h  any^l&ng  to  be  dose,     '       Qwwell, 
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4*  The  writing  given  the  pleadero,  con- 
taining the  case. 

The  ^riV  with  weighty  crunes  was  charg'd. 
On  which  the  pleader  much  enlarged.       Swifts 

5.  Letters  patent,  giving  licence  to  a  cha- 
ntable  collection  for  any  publitk  or  pri- 
vate loss. 

6.  [In"  musick.]  A  measure  of  quantity, 
which  contains  two  strokes  down  ta 
beating  time,  and  as  many  up.    Harris . 

Brie'fly. /li/^  [from^r;V/]  Concisely; 
in  few  wo  ids. 

I  will  speak  in  that  manner  which  the  subject 

rw^uires;  that  is,  probably,  and  moderately,  and 

^''l^y-  Baton. 

The  modest  queen  awhile,  with  downcast  eyes^ 

Ponder 'd  the  speech ;  then  briefly  thus  replies. 

Drydetu 

Br  I'EFKtss.  n,  J.  [from  brief]  Concise- 
ness;  shortness.  • 

They  excel  in  grandity  and  gravity,  in  smooth-, 
ness  and  propriety,  in  quickness  and  briefitejs. 

Camdem., 

BRI'ER.'«.  J.  [bpacji,  Saxon.]  A  plant. 
The  sweet  and  the  wild  sorts  are  both 
species  of  the  rdj^. 

What  subtle  hole  is  this, 
Whose  mouth  is  covered  with  rude  growing 
briers  F  Sbahdtvtj 

Then  thnce  under  a  brier  doth  creep. 
Which  at  both  ends  was  rooted  deep,        '  ^ 

And  over  it  three  timts  doth  leup  j 
Her  magick  much  availing.  Drayton  s  ^ympbid, 

Bri'ery.  aJj\  [from  brier.']  Rough » 
thorny;  full  of  briars. 

Bfiic,  and  possibly  also  Brix,  is  derived 
from  the  Saxon  bjiic^,  a  bridge,  which, 
to  this  day,  in  the  northern  counties,  i»' 
called  a  briggj  and  not  a  bridge. 

«T» ,,«  .  ^  Gibson's  Camden. 

BRrGADE.«.j.  [brigadcyVr:  It  is  now 
generally  pronounced  with  the  accent 
on  the  last  syllable.]  A  division  of 
forces;  a  body  of  men,  consisting  of 
several  squadrons  ofhorse,  or  battalions, 
of  foot. 
Or  fronted  brigades  form.  MHton^ 

Here  the  Bavarian  duke  \k\%brigades  leads. 
Gallant  in  arms,  and  gaudy  to  behold.     Fbitifs. 

Bri^o A DE  Major,    An  oflRcer  appointed    ' 
by  the  brigadier  to  assist  him  in  the  ma* 
nagement  and  ordering  of  his  brigade  ; 
and  he  there  acts  as  a  major  does  in  aa 

^anny-  Harris^ 

Brigadi'er  General.  An  officer  who 
commands  a  brigade  ofhorse  or  foot  ia 

^  an  army ;  next  in  order  below  a  major 
general.  . 

Bri'gand.  ir.j.  [ brigand^  Fr,]  A  rob- 
ber ;  one  that  belongs  to  a  band  of  rob- 
bers. 

^Thsre  might  be  a  rout  of  such  barbaitnis 
Wuevish  brigrtifds  in  some  rocks;  but  it  was  a 
degeneration  from  the  natiure  of  man,  a  political 
creature.  Bramiall  against  Hobbot. 

BRI^GANDIKE.)  rrL.         ,    , 

Bri'gantin K.  J  "•  •'•  tfro™  mgand.] 
1.  A  light  vessel ;  such  as  has  been  for- 
merly used  by  corsairs  or  pirates. 
Liks  u  a  wsrliks  brigtmdiiu^  «PpJ/*d 
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To  fight;  lays  forth  her  threatful  pikes  afore 
Ihe  eugines  which  in  them  sad  death  do  hide. 

Spenser, 

In  your  brtgantine  you  sail'd  to  sec 
The  AdtiaticK  wedded.      Otcivays  Venice  Pre*, 

The  consul  obliged  him  to  deliver  up  his  fleet, 
and  restore  the  ships,  reserving  only  to  himself 
two  hr'tgantin^s.  Arhuthmoi* 

a.  A  CO  it  of  mail. 

llie'-i  put  oxi  all  thy  gorgeous  arms,  thy  helmet 

And  hriganiiine  of  brass,  thy  broad  habergeon, 
•  Vantbrass, and  greves.  Milton  s  ^amsbm  A^onuies, 

BRIGHT.  {TiiJ.  Lb«: OP'S,  Saxon. J 
'  I.  Shining ;  i\x\\  of  light. 

Through  a  cloud 
Drawn  round  about  thee  like  a  radiant  ^rine^ 
Dark,  with  excessive  ifrigbt  thy  skirts  appear. 

M'lUtn, 

Then  shook  the  sacred  shrine ;  and  sudden  light 

Sprung  through  the  roof,  and  made^he  temple 

•  hright.  *  Dry  Jen, 

4.  Shinmg,  as  a  body  reflectins:  light. 

Bright  brass,  and  brighter  domes.  Chafiman. 
Thy  eyes  are  seen  in  diamonds  bright.  Gay, 
Bright  as  the  sun  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike. 

^.  Clear ;  transpicuous. 

From  the  brightest  wines 
He'd  turn  abliorrent.  Themsm. 

While  the  bright  Seine,  t*  exalt  the  soul, 
"With  sparkling  plenty  crowns  the  bowk  Fetdon, 

4.  Clear;  evident. 

,  He  must  not  proceed  too  swiftly,  thilt  he  mav 
with  mo:  e  ease,  with  brighter  evidence,  and  with 
surer  success,  dxaw  the  learner  on.  Watts, 

5.  Resplendent  with  charms. 

Thy  beauty  anpears. 
In  tts  graces  and  airs. 

All  bright  as  an  angel  new  dropt  Arom  the  sky. 

Parnel, 
O  Liberty,  thou  goddess  heav'nly  bright^ 
Piofiise  cf  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight ! 

Addistn, 
Bright  as  the  sun,  and  like  the  morning  fair, 
Such'Chloe  is,  and  common  as  the  air.  Granville, 

To-d^y  black  omens  threat  the  brightest  fair 

Tba^  e'er  engag'd  a  watchful  spirit*s  care.  Bffie, 

Thou  more  dreaded  foe,  bright  beauty,  shine. 

Tpitfig, 
^  Illuminated  with    science ;   sparkling 
with  wit. 

Gen'rous,  gay,  and  gallant  nation. 
Great  in  arms,  and  bright  in  art.  •    Aftotnmoiu, 
If  parts  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  shin'd. 
The  y9'itest,brighteit,  meanest,  of  mankmd.  Fafe, 
7.  Illustrious;  glorious. 

This  is  the  wortt*  if  not  the  only  stain, 
r  th'  brightest  annals  of  a  female  reign.    Cotton, 
To  Br  I'c  H  T  E  N .  a;,  a.  [from  bright.'] 
1.  To  make  bright  5  to  make  to  shipc. 
The  ppr^  moming:,  rising  with  the  year, 
Salutes  the  spring,  as  her  celestial  eyes 
Adorn  the  worloTand  brighten  up  the  skies. 

Dry  den, 

a.  To  maker^uminous  by  Mght  from  with- 
out. 

An  ecstaqr,  that  mothers  only  feeU 
Plays  round  pay  heart,  and  brightens  all  my  sor- 
row. 
Like  glewM  of  sunshine  in  a  louring  sky.  Philips, 
J,  To  wake  gay,  or  cbetM  ful. 
Hope  elevates,  and  joy 
BwigbiffAM  crest.     .    Milton  s  Parodist  Lut. 
A*  To  mak^  illuKtrious. 

Thfi  present  queen  would  brighten  her  charac- 
ter, if  she  would  exert  her  authority  to  instil 
tjitues  into  her  people.  Swift, 
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Yet  titnc  ennobles  or  degrades  each  fine  ; 
h  brighten  d  Craggs's,  and  may  darken  thine. 

Pofe, 

5  *  To  make  acute,  or  witty. 
To  BRi'GHTtN.  i».«.    To  grow  bright; 
to  clear  up :  as,  tht  sky  brii^btens. 

But  let  a  lord  once  ov.n  tlie  happy  lines* 
How  the  stUc  brightens!  how  the  sense  retincs  \ 

Pofc, 

Bri'chtly.  tf^/v.  [from  ^r/^i>/.]     Splen- 
didly ;  with  lustre. 

Safely  1  slept,  till  brightly  dawning  shone 
The  mom,  conspicuous  on  her  golden  throne. 

Pope, 

Br  i'ghtn ess.  n.  j.  [from  bright  ] 
I.  Liistre ;  splendour ;  glitter. 

The  blazing  brightness  of  her  beauty's  beam. 
And  glorious  light  of  her  sun-shining  idc^^ 
To  tell,  were  as  to  strive  against  the  stream. 

Fairy  Qwren' 

A  sxvord,  by  long  lying  still,  will  contract  a 

rust,  which  shall  deface  its  brightnexs%         South, 

The  moon  put  on  her  veil  of  light ; 
Mysterious  veil,  oS  brightness  made. 
That  *s  both  her  lustre  and  her  shade.  HitSbrat, 
Vex'd  with  die  present  moment's  heavy  gloom, 
Why  seek  we  brightness  from  the  years  to  come  ? 

Prior, 

a.Acuteness. 

The  brightness  of  his  parts,  the  foBdity  of  his 
judgment,  and  the  candour  and  generosity  of 
his  tem})er,  distinguished  him  in  an  age  ofjpyat 
pohteness.  Prior. 

Bri'lliancy.w.j. [from  brilliant.']  Lus- 
tre ;  splendour. 
BRI'LLIANT.  adj.  [hrWanty  Fr.]    Shin- 
ing  ;  sparkling  ;  splendid  ;  ftill  of  lusta*. 
So  have  I  seen  in  larder  dark 

Of  veal  a  lucid  loin,        ' 
Replete  with  many  a  brilliant  spark. 
As  wise  philosophers  remark. 
At  once  both  stink  and  sh'me.     Dortd. 

Bri'lliant.h.  J.  A  diamond  of  the  finest 
cut,  formed  into  angles,  so  as  to  refract 
the  light,  and  shine  more 

In  deference  to  his  virtues,  I  forbear 
To  shew  you  what  the  rest  in  orders  were ; 
This  brilliant  is  SO  spotless  and  so  bright. 
He  needs  not  foil,  but  shines  by  his  own  proper 
hght.  *  Dryder.. 

Bri'lliantnkss.  «.  J.  {horn  brilliant,] 

Splendour;  lustre. 
Brills.  «.  j.  The  hair  on  the  eyelids  of  a 

horse.  Dict^ 

BRIM.«.  J.  [brim,  Icelandish.] 
1.  The  edge  of  any  thing. 

His  hat  being  in  the  form  of  a  turbin,  daiutilf 

made,  the  locks  of  his  hair  came  down  about  rhe 

brims  ci'il.  Bean. 

%.  The  upper  odgc  of  any  vessel. 
How  my  head  in  ointment  swims ! 
How  my  cup  o'erlooks  her  brims  /      Crashav. 
So  when  w  ith  crackling  flames  a  cauldron  frtHi 
The  bubbling  waters  from  the  bottom  rise. 
Above  the  brivu  they  force  their  ticry  way. 

Drydtns  Mmi' 
Thus  in  a  bason  drop  a  shilling,  • 

Then  fill  the  vessel  to  the  brim^ 

You  shall  observe  as  you  are  filling, 
The  poud'rous  metal  seems  to  swim.    S^p* 

3.  The  top  of  any  liquor.  ' 

The  feet  of  the  priests,  that  bare  the  ark| 
were  dipped  in  the //-/«» of  the  water.   J*fbiiB^ 
4*  The  bank  of  a  fountain. 
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It  tok)  m«  it  was  Cynthia's  own, 
WithiD  whose  *cheerful  brims 

That  curious  nymph  had  oft  been  known 
To  bathe  her  snowy  limbs.  Drayton. 

Tp  Br  I M .  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    To  fill 
to  the  top. 

May  thy  hrimmed  waves  for  this, 
Their  full  tribute  never  miss, 
From  a  thousand  rills.  Milton, 

lliis  said,  a  double  wreath  Evander  twjn'd; 
And  poplars  black  and  white  his  temples  bind : 
Then  brimj  his  ample  bowl ;  with  like  design, 
The  rest  invoke  the  gods  with  sprinkled  wine. 

Dryden, 

To  Brim.  v. «.  To  be  full  to  the  brim. 
Now  horrid  frays 
Commence,  the  primming  glasses  now  arc  hurl'd 
With  dire  intent.  Pbtlips, 

Bri'mful.   adj.  [from  hr\m  and  /«//.] 
Full  to  the  top ;  overcharged 

Measure  my  case,  how  by  thy  beauty's  filling 
With  seed  of  woes  my  heart  brimful  is  ch.)rg'd. 

Sidney. 
We  have  try'd  the  utmost  of  our  friends; 
Our  legions  are  brimful,  our  cause  is  ripe.  Sbah. 

Her  brimful  eyes,  that  ready  stood, 
And  only  wanted  will  to  weep  a  6ood, 
Rcleas'd  their  watry  store.        Drydens  Fables, 
The  good  old  king  at  paning  wrung  my  hand, 
His  eyes  brhnful oi \t2X%\  then  sighing  cry'd. 
Prithee,  be  careful  of  my  son.    Addison* s  Cato. 
Bri'mfuln£ss.  ff.j.  [from  brimful.']  Ful- 
ness to  the  top. 

The  Scot  on  his  unfumish'd  kingdom 
Came  pouring  like  a  tide  into  a  beach. 
With  ample  and  brimfulnest  of  hb  fdrce.  Shaks, 

Bbi'mmer.    n.  J.  [from  ^rm.)    A  bowl 
•  full  to  the  top. 

When  healths  go  round,  and  kindly  brimmtrt 
fk>w, 
Till  the  fresh  garlands  on  their  foreheads  glow. 

Dryden, 

Bri'mming,  adj,  [from  brim,]  Full  to  the 
brim. 

And  twic^  besides  her  beestings  never  fail 
To  store  the  dairy  with  a^rf<w«ri/rf  pail.  Dryden. 
Bri'mstonk.  n.  J.  [corrupted  from  hrin 
OT  brrnjtorttf  that  is,  fiery  stone.]     Sul- 
phur.   Sec  Sulphur. 

From  his  infernal  furnace  forth  he  threw 

Huge  flames,  that  dimmed  all  the  heaven's  light^ 

£nroU'd  in  duakish  smoke  and  brimstone  blue. 

Fairy  Queen, 

The  vapour  dthe  grotto  del  Can*  is  generally 

supposed  to  be  sulphureous,  though  I  can  see  no 

reason  for  such  a  supposition:  I  put  a  whole 

bundle  oftighted  brimstone  matches  to  the  smoke ; 

»    they  all  went  out  in  an  insunt.  Addison  on  Italy. 

Br  I'm  STONY,  adj.  [from  brimjtonr,']  Full 
of  brimstone ;  containing  sulphur ;  sul- 
phureous. 
Bri'nded.    adj,    [brifty-^r,  a  branch.] 
Streaked  ;  tabby  ;  marked  with  streaks. 
Thrice  the  brirJed  cat  hath  mew'd.     Sbaksp, 
She  tAn'd  the  brinded  lioness. 
And  spotted  mountain  pard.  Milton. 

My  brinded  heifer  to  the  stake  I  lay ; 
Two  thriving  calves  she  suckles  twice  a-day. 

Dryden, 

'Bri'n  dle.  n,  J,  [from  brinded,]  The  state 
of  being  brinded. 
A  natural  IrindU,  Clarissa, 

^^I'sr.htD.  adj,  [from  brindU,]  Brinded ; 
•Ircaktd. 
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The  boar,  my  sisters !  Aim  the  fatal  dart, 
And  strike  the  brindUd  monster  to  the  heart. 

Addison*  Ovid, 
BRINE,  n,  J. 
z.  Water  impregnated  'with  salt. 

The  encreasing  of  the  weight  of  water  will 
encrcase  its  power  of  bearing ;  as  we  see  br'me^  • 
when  it  is  salt  enough,  wiU  bear  an  egg.  Bacon, 
Dissolve  sheeps  dung  in  water,  aim  add  to  it 
as  much  salt  as  will  m^ikc*  a  strong  brine ;  in  this 
lic^uor  steep  your  corn.  Mortimtr* 

a.  The  aea,  as  it  is  saitt 

All  but  mariners, 
Plung'd  in  the  foaming  brinr^  did  quit  the  vessel*. 
Then  all  afire  with  me.      Sbahpeare's  Tempest, 

The  air  v/as  calm,'and  on  the  level  brine  * 
Sl6ek  Panopc,  \\ith  all'her  sistwrs,  play'd.  Milt, 

As,  when  two  adverse  wimls 
Engage  with  horrid  shock,  the  ruiiled  brine 
Roars  stormy.  Pbilipty^ 

3.  Tears,  as  they  are  salt. 

What  a  deal  oi brine 
Hadi  wash'd  thy  sallow  cheeks  for  Ros.ilinef 

Sbakspeart, 

Bm'NEPiT.  n,  J.  [from  brine  and  pit,\ 
Pit  of  salt  water. 

Then  I  lov'd  thee. 
And  shew'd  thee  all  the  quahties  o'  th'  isle, 
The  fresh  springs,  brintpits,  barren  place  and 
fertile.  Sbahpeure, 

To  URING.  V*  a.  [bpinjan,  Sax.  pret. 
1  brought ;  part.  pass,  brought  i  bfioht, 
Saxon.  J 
X.  To  fetch  from  anotjicr  place  :  distin- 
guished from  to  carrj,  or  convey,  to 
another  place. 

I  was  the  chief  that  rab'd  him  to  the  crown, 
And  1  ')1  be  chief  to  bring  him  down  again. 

SbitJtspeare, 

And  as  she  was  going  to  fetch  it,  he  called  to 

her,  and  said,  bring  me,  1  pray  thee,  a  morsel 

of  bread  in  thy  hand.  Kings, 

A  registry  of  lands  may  fiimish  easy  securiuea 

of  money,  that  shall  be  brought  over  by  strangers. 

Temple, 

%,  To  convey  in  one's  own  hand ;  not  to 
send  bv  another. 

And  ii  my  wisli'd  alliance  please  yoor  king. 
Tell  htm  he  should  not  send  uie  peace,  but  bring, 

Dryden, 

3.  To  produce ;.  to  procure,  as  a  caas>e. 

There  is  nothing  wul  bring  yo\x  more  honour, 
and  more  esse,  than  to  do  what  right  in  justke 
you  may.  Jfaton. 

4.  To  reduce  ;•  to  recal. 

.  Bring  back  gently  their  wandering  minds,  by 
going  before  them  m  the  train  they  should  pur- 
sue, without  any  rebuke.  Xjoebe. 
Nathan's  fable  had  so  goqd  «n  effect,  as  to 
bring  the  man  after  God's  own  heart  to  a  right 
tense  of  his  guilt.              ^                    Speetator, 

5.  To  attract ;  to  draw  along*. 

In  distillation  the  water,  asceiAis  difHcultly. 
and  brings  over  with  it  some  port  of  the  oil  or 
vitriol.  Nevttwfs  OpHcke 

6.  To  put  into  any  particular  state  or  cir- 
cumstances ;  to  inakcrmblc  to  anything. 

Having  got  the  way  of  reasoning,  wnich  tmt 
fftudy  necessarily  brings  the  mind  to,  they  might 
be  able  to  transfer  it  to  other  parts  of  knowledge, 
as  they  shall  have  occasion.  Luke, 

The  tjuestion  for  bringing  th«  kin^  to  Justice 
was  immediately  put,  and  canricd  without  any 
opposition,  that  1  can  tind.  Swfi, 

7.  To  kad  by  degrees. 
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A  Ajc  coDfidcrjtion  of  the  vanities  of  the 
irorld,  M'UI  naturally  luir^-  us  to  the  coj^tempt  of 
it ;  and  the  contcn)pt  oi'  the  world  will  us  cer- 
tainly Mng  MS  home  to  ourselves.  U Estrange. 
The  uiweriuudin^  sliould  be  brought  to  the 
difficult  and  knotty*  parts  of  knowledge  by  in- 
sensible degrees.  Lockt* 
<•  To  recal ;  to  summons. 

But  those,  and  more  than  1  to  mind  can  hringy 
Menalcus  has  not  yet  forgot  to  sing.      Drjden, 
9.  To  induce ;  to  prevail  upon. 

The  nature  of  the  things,  contained  in  those 
words,  would  not  suffer  him  to  think  otherwbe, 
how  or  whensoever  he  is  brought  to  reflect  on 
them.  Locke  ^ 

It  seems  so  preposterous  a  thing  to  men,  to 
make  themselves  unhappy  in  order  to  happiness, 
that  they  do  not  easily  bring  themselves  to  it. 

Locke, 

PrafitaWe  employmcnrs  would  be  no  less  a  di- 

Tcrsion  than  any  of  the  idle  sports  in  fashion,  if 

men  could  be  brought  to  defight  in  them.  Lf>cl^e, 

XQ.  To  bring  about-    I  Sec  About.]     To 

brin^  to  pass  ;  to  effect. 

This  he  conceives  not  hard  to  bring  aboitt. 

If  all  of  you  would  join  to  help  him  out.    Dry  J. 

This  turn  of  mind  threw  oft  the  oppositions  of 

envy  and  competition ;  it  enabled  nim  to  gain 

the  most  vain  and  impracticable  into  hit  designs, 

and  to  bring  about  several  great  events,  for  the 

'  advantage  of  the  publick.     AdSnns  Freeholder* 

II.  To  bring  forth.    To  give  birth  to ;  to 

produce. 

The  good  queen. 
For  slie  is  good,  hath  brought  yon  firth  a  daughter: 
Here 't  is ;  commands  it  to  your  blessing.    Sbak» 

More  wonderful 
Than  that  which,  by  creation,  first  brought  firth 
Light  out  of  darkness !  Paradise  Lost* 

Bewail  thy  falsehood,  and  the  pious  works 
It  hath  brought  firthi  to  make  thee  memoraSle 
Among  illustrious  women,  faithful  wives. 

Milton  t  Agonistes* 
Bellona  leads  thee  to  thy  lover's  hand ; 
Another  q^uecn  brings  firth  another  branil. 
To  burn  with  foreign  hres  her  native  land !  Dryi* 
Idleness  and  luxury  bring  firth  poverty  and 
want;  and  this  tempts  men  to  injustice,  and  that 
causeth  enmity  and  animosity.  Tillotsen, 

The  value  of  land  is  raised  when  it  is  fitted  to 
$rinr  firth  a  greater  quantity  of  any  valuable 
product.  ^  Locke, 

I  a.  To  brin^  forth.     To  bring  to  light. 
The  thing  that  is  hid  brhgeth  he  firth  to  light. 

Jcb. 
13.  To  hring  in*    To  place  in  any  condi- 
tion. 

He  protests  he  loves  you; 
And  needs  no  other  suitor,  bu^  his  liking. 
To  bring  you  in  again.      ,  Sbakspeare's  Othello, 
t4*  To  bring  in.    To  reduce. 

Send  over  into  that  realm  such  a  strong  power 
of  men,  as  should  perforce  bring  in  all  that  rebel- 
lious rout,  imd  loose  people.  Spenser  on  Ireland, 
\S.  To  bring  in.    To  afford  gain. 

The  sole  measure  of  all  his  courtesies  is,  what 

return  they  will  make  him,  and  what  revepue 

they  will  bring  him  in.  South, 

Trade  brought  uS  in  plenty  and  riches.  Loeke, 

li.  To  brin^  in.    To  introduce. 

Entertain  no  long  discourse  with  any,  but,  if 

Jrou  can,  bring  in  something  to  season  it  with  re- 
igion.  Taylor, 

There  is  but  one  God  who  made  heaven  and 
earth,  and  sea  and  winds ;  but  the  folly  and  mad- 
ness of  mankind  brought  in  the  images  of  gods. 

StillingJUei, 

The  ihiitfulaesf  of  Italy,  ud  the  like,  au 
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not  hnught  in  by  force,  but  natucaflyrifc  WJf  fl^j 
the  argument.  JdJitt.  j 

iiince  he  could  not  have  a  seat  among  them 
himself,  he  would  bring  in  one  who  had  mcrr  , 
merit.  7*'^''.  I 

Quotations  are  best  brought  in  to  confinn  sc  r.  e 
opinion  controverted.  iwj/l 

17.  To  bring  off.  To  clear;  to  procum  , 
to  b^  acquitted ;  to  cause  to  escape. 

I  trusted  to  my  head,  that  has  betrayed  me{ 
and  I  found  dult  with  my  legs,  that  would  otha- 
wise  have  brought  me  off.  .  VEtif^'^l^^  \ 

Set  a  kite  upon  the  bench,  and  h  is  foriy  to 
one  he  *ll  bring  o^ a  crow  at  the  bar.  VR'U.-;!* 
JTYit  best  way  to  avoid  this  imputation,  and  w 
brirtg  ^the  credit  of  our  imderstanding,  is  to  be 
truly  religious.  TitiettaM. 

18.  Vo  brin^  on.    To  engage  in  action. 
If  there  Be  any  that  wou«d  reign,  and  take  up 

all  tlie^time,  let  him  find  means  to  take  ihtn 
off,  and  bring  others  on,  ^'f-'- 

X9.  To  bring  on.  To  produce  as  an  occa* 
sional  cause. 

The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  being  brdce 

open,  so  as  a  general  destruction  and  devastatioa 

was  brought  upon  the  earth,  and  all  things  in  it. 

Burrtft's  Ttftsn. 

The  great  question,  which  in  all  ages  hai 

disturbed  mankind,  and  brought  on  them  those 

mischiefs.  ^^' 

ao.  To  bring  over.    To  coDYeit ;  to  draw 

to  a  new  party. 

This  liberty  sHould  be  made  use  of  upon  fe» 
occasions  of  small  importance,  and  only  with  1 
view  of  bringing  over  his  own  side,  another  time, 
to  something  ot  greater  and  more  publick  mo- 
ment. Svnjt. 

The  protesunt  clergy  will  find  it,  perhaps,  no 
difficult  matter  to  bring  great  numbers  everv> 
the  church.  Swift- 

%i.  To  bring  out.    To  exhibit ;  to  s^o^'- 

If  I  make  not  this  cheat  ^riwfMi/ another,  and 
the  shearers  prove  sheep,  let  roe  be  unrolled. 
Shaks/feare's  JViniers  TO. 

Which  he  couU^mm;  out,  where  h'fhad. 
And  what  he  bought  them  for,  and  paid.  n»£'' 

These  shake  hS  soul,  and,  as  they  boldly  press, 
Bring  out  his  crimes,  and  force  him  to  comcss- 

Another  way  made  use  of,  to  find  the  Mrcigiit 
of  the  denarii,  was  by  the  weight  of  Greek  coins; 
but  those  experiments  bring  out  the  denanti 
heavier.  iirirfi-^- 

%%>  To  bring  wider.  To  subdue ;  to  re* 
press. 

That  sharp  course  which  you  have  set  do**'. 
for  the  brin^g  under  of  those  rcbeb  of  V)^}h 
and  preparuig  a  way  for  their  perpetual  relor- 
mation.  5'/f«-''' 

To  say,  that  the  more  capable,  or  the  better 
descrver,  hath  such  right  tQgovem,  «hcjnJf 
compulsorlly  bring  undor  the  less  wonky, » i^'^* 

Baa*- 

%2,  To  bring  up.  To  educate ;  to  instruct  i 
to  form. 

The  well  bringimg  mp  of  the  people,  ser%;e«  :s 
a  most  sure  bond  to  hold  them.  ^-^^ 

He  that  takes  upon  him  the  charge  of  i''«i''f 
•^  young  men,  especially  young  gentlenjeai 
nouid  have  something  more  m  him  wan  i^tis. 

They  frequently  conversed  with  this  \^^) 
virgin,  who  had  been  brought  wp  by  her  fath«f  * 
knowledge.  Ad^sm's  Goof^' 

44.  To  brin^  up.  To  introduce  to  g*"^' 
ral  practice.  ^ 

,    Several  obliging  deferences,  condescenjiosj 
and  tubmisRO&s,  with  many  outwird  i^^  ^ 
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ceremonies,  were  first  of  all  ^rotf^tt  uf  among 
tbe  politer  part  of  mankind,  who  lived  in  courts 
and  cities.  Spectator, 

as-  To  bring  tip.    To  cause  to  advance. 
Sriii£  up  your  army ;  but  I  think  you  *11  find. 
They  v^  not  prepared  for  us.  Sbaksptart, 

26.  Bring  retains,  in  all  its  senses,  the 
idea  of  an  agent,  or  cause,  producing  a 
real  or  metaphorical  motion  of  some- 
thing toward  something ;  for  it  is  oft 
said,  that  he  brought  bis  companion  out : 
tht*  meaning  is,  that  he  was  brought  to 
something  that  was  likewise  twithout. 

Br  i'n  g  e  r  .  #r.  /.  [from  bring.']  The  per- 
son that  brings  any  thing. 

Yet  the  first  brififf''  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  cmSce :  and  his  tongue  , 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell, 
Reroember*d  tolling  a  dead  friend.  ^  Sbakspeare, 

Best  you  see  safe  the  bringer 
Out  of  the  host :  I  must  attend  mine  office. 

Sbahptare, 

B& i'n G R R  UP.    Instructor ;  educator. 
Italy  and   Rome  have  been   breeders   and 
hrmgns  up  of  the  worthiest  men.  Asebam, 

Bri'nish.  aiij,  [from  brine:]  Having  the 
taste  of  brine ;  salt. 

Nero  would  be  tainted  with  remorse 
To  hear  and  see  her.plaints,  her  brinisb  tears. 

Sbakspeare, 
For  now  I  stand,  as  one  upon  a  rock, 
.Environ'd  with  a  wilderness  of  sea. 
Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow  wave  by  wave ; 
£xpeaing  ever  when  some  envious  surge 
Will,  in  his  brinisb  bowels,  swallow  him.  Sbahp, 
BriVishness.  ff.  J.  [from  brinish.]  Salt- 

ncss ;  tendency  to  saltness. 
BRINK.    H;  /.    [brinA,  Danish.]     The 
edge  of  any  place,  as  of  a  precipice  or 
a  river. 

Th*  amazed  flames  stand  gathered  in  a  heap. 

And  from  the  precipice's  brittA  retire. 

Afraid  to  veatxire  on  so  large  a  leap.      DryJem, 

We^stand  therefore  on  the  brimh  and  confines 

of  those  states  at  the  day  of  doom.     Atterbury, 

So  have  I  seen,  from  Severn's  brinM^ 
A  flock  of  geese  jump  down  together; 
Swim  where  the  oirci  of  Jove  would  sisk, 
And,  swimming,  never  wet  a  feather.      Swift, 
Ba  i'k  y.  aJJ,  [from  brine.]    Salt. 
He,  who  ftfst  the  passage  trv'd. 
In  harden'd  oak  his  heart  did  hide ; 
Or  hjs,  at  least,  in  hoUow  wood, 
^^^o  tempted  first  the  brimy  flood.  Dry  Jen, 

Then,  briny  seas,  and  tasteful  springs,  fare  wel, 
'^'here  fountain  nymphs,  confus'd  with  Nereids, 
dwell.  Add'uM, 

A  muristick  or  briny  taste  seems  to  be  pro- 
duced by  a  mixture  of  an  acid  and  alkaline  salt ; 
iat  spirit  of  salt,  and  salt  of  tartar,  mixed,  pro- 
duce a  salt  like  sea  salt.  Arhutlnd. 
Bri'ony.    SccBryoky. 
BRISK,  oiij,  [hrusqutf  French.]    . 
J.  Lively 4   vivacious;    gay;    sprightly: 
applied  to  men. 

Pr'ythee,  die,  and  set  me  firee« 
OreUebe, 

Kind  and  brisi  and  gay  like  me.  Dembam, 

A  creeping  yoking  fellow,  that  had  committed 
mauunony  with  a  brisk  gamesome  lass,  was  so 
altered  in  a  few  days,  that  he  was  liker  a  skele- 
ton than  a  living  man.  L* Etirdrfre^ 

Why  should'ill  honour  then  be  ta'en 
From  lower  parti  to  load  the  braia ; 
Y0JL.1. 
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When  other  limbs  we  pUinly  see, 
Each  in  his  way,  as  bntk  as  tie  ?  Prior. 

a.  Powerful ;  spirituous. 

Our  nature  here  is  not  unlike  our  wine :  ~ 
Some  sorts,  when  olS,  continue  bri*b  and  fine. 

Denbam, 
Under  ground,  the  rude  Riphxan  race 
Mimick  brisk  cyder,  with  the  brake's  product 

wild, 
Sloes  pounded,  hips,  and  servis*  harshest  Juice. 

FbiliipT, 

It  must  needs  be  some  exteriour  cause,  and 

the  brisk  acting  of  some  obj^ts  without  me, 

whose  efficacy  I  cannot  resist.  Lncke* 

3.  Vivid  ;  bright.    Not  used. 

Objects  appeared  much  darker,  because  my 
instrument  was  overcharged;  had  it  magnified 
thirty  or  twenty-five  times,  it  had  made  the  ob-  - 
ject  appear  more  brisk  and  pleasant.  Newton* 
7<9  Brfsk  up.  'V,  n.  To  come  up  briskly. 
Bri'sket.  If.  J.  \brichety  Fr.]  The  breast 
of  an  animal. 

See  that  none  of  the  wool  be  wanting,  that 

their  gums  be  red,  teeth  white  and  even,  and  the 

brisket  skin  red.  Mortimerm 

Bri/skly.  ad'v,  [from  brisk,]    Actively  ; 

vigorously- 

We  have  seen  the  air  in  the  bladder  fuddenly 

expand  itself  so  much,  and  so  Briskly,  that  it  ma* 

nifesdy  lifted  up  some  light  bodies  that  leaned 

upon  it.  Byle, 

I  could  olainly  perceive  the  creature  to  suck  ia 

many  of  tne  most  minute  animalcula,  that  were 

swimming  briskly  about  in  the  water.         Itay* 

Bri'skness.  ff.  J.  [fix)m  brisk,] 

I.  Liveliness;  vigour;  quickness. 

Some  remains  of  corruption,  thoueh  they  do 

not  conquer  and  extinguish,  yet  will  slacken  and 

allay,  the  vigour  and  briskness  of  the  renewed 

principle.  Smttb, 

%.  Gayety. 

But  the  most  distinguishing  part  of  his  charac- 
ter seems  to  me  to  be  his  bnskmess,  his  jollity, 
and  his  good  humour.  Dryden, 

BRI'STLE.  «.  J.  ,[bjtij'rl,   Sax,]    The 
stiff  hair  of  swine. 

1  will  not  open  my  lips  so  wide -as  a  bristle 
may  enter.  SbaJ^speare, 

He  is  covered  with  hair,  and  not,  as  the  boar» 
with  bristles,  which  probably  spend  more  upoa 
the  same  matter,  which,  in  other  creatures, 
makes  the  horns ;  forbrhtles  seem  to  be  nothing 
ebe  but  a  hofn  split  into  a  multitude  of  little 
ones.  Grevf, 

Two  boars  whom  love  to  battle  draws. 
With  rising  bristles,  and  with  frothy  jaws. 
Their  adverse  breasts  with  tusks  oblique  they 
woimd.  Dryien, 

To  Brittle,  -v.  «.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
erect  in  bristle. 

.    Now  for  the  bare  pickt  bone  of  majesty, 
Dotiidogeed  war  brUtU  his  angry  crest, 
.    And  biiarTeth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  pe:ice.  Sbak, 
Which  tnakeslum  plume  himself,  and  bristleup 
The  crest  of  youth  against  your  dignity.  Sbah, 
To  Bri'stle.  -j,n.    To  stand  ciect  as 
bristles. 

Be  it  ounce,  or  cat,  or  bear, 
Pard,  or  boar  with  bristled  hair, 
In  thy  eye  that  shall  appear. 
When  thou  wak'st,  it  is  thy  dear.     Sbakspfare^ 

Stood  Theodore  surpriz  d  in  deadly  fright. 
With  chatt'ring  teeth,  and  bristling  hair  upright ; 
Yet  arm'd  with  inborn  worth.  -  Dryden, 

Thy  hair  so  6ristles  with  unmanly  fears. 
As  iiOds  of  com  that  rise  in  bearded^ars. 

Drydm* 
C  c 
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To  Bristle  a  thread.    To  6x  a  bristle 

to  it. 
Bri^stly.  aJJ.  [from  bristle,']    Thick  set 
with  bristles. 

The  leavci  of  the  black  mulberry  arc  some- 
what hrUtJjt  which  mayu  help  to  preserve  the 
dew.  Bacon, 

If  the  eye  were  so  acute  as  to  rival  the  finest 
microscope,  the  sight  of  our  own  selves  would 
affright  us ;  the  smoothest  skin  would  be  beSet 
with  Tugged  scales  and  hrhtiy  hairs.  BentUy, 
Thus  mastful  beech  the  hritth  chestnut  bears. 
And  the  wild  ash  is  white  withmoomy  pears. 

Dryden, 

The  careful  master  of  the  swine, 

Forth  hasted  he  to'  tend  his  brhtiedcaxe.   Pope. 

Bri'sto  l  stone,  a  kind  of  soft  diamond 

fbiind  in  .1  rock  near  the  city  of  Bristol. 

Of  this  kind  of  crystal  are  the  better  and 

larger  sort  of  BrutoUstoMs,  and   the  Kerry 

Stones  of  Ireland.  H^codward, 

Brit.  li.  J.  A  fish. 

The  pilchnrds  were  wont  to  pursue  the  britf 

upon  which  they  feed,  into  the  havens.    Carnv, 

Tfl  Brite.     iv.n.    Barley,   wheat,  or 

To  Bright.  J     hops,  are  said  to  britCf 

when  they  grow  over  ripe. 
BRITTLE.  aJj,  [bjairtan,  Sax.]     Fra- 
gile ;  apt  to  break  ;  not  tough. 

The  wood  of  vines  is  very  durable ;  though  no 
tree  hath  the  twigs,  while  they  are  green,  so 
brittle^  yet  the  wood  dried  is  extremely  tou^. 

Bacon, 

From  earth  all  Qime,  to  earth  must  all  return, 

Fr;ul  as  the  cord,  and  brinU  as  the  urn.    Prior. 

Of  airy  pomp,  and  fleeting  joys, 
What  does  the  busv  world  conclude  at  best, 
But  brittU  goods,  that  break  like  gbss  ?  Granv. 
If  the  stone  b  brittle,  it  will  often  crumble, 
and  ptiss  in  the  form  of  gravel.  Arbutbnot, 

B  R  I' T  T  L  E  N  E  s  s .  «,  J.  [from  brittle,']  Apt- 
ness to  break ;  fragility. 

A  wit  quick  without  brightness,  sharp  without 
irittleness,  Ascbam*s  Scboolwuuter. 

Artificers,  in  the  tempering  of  steel,  by  hold- 
ing it  but  a  minute  or  two  longer  or  lesser  in  the 
'       flame,  give  it  very  difliering  tempers,  as  to  brit^ 
ttenest  or  toughness.  BoyU, 

Brize.  «. /.    The  gadfly. 

A  brize^  a  scorned  little  creature. 
Through  his  fair  hide  his  angry  stiug  did  threaten. 

Spenser, 

BROACH,  w.  J.  Ibroche^  French.] 
1.  A  spit. 

He  was  taken  into  service  to  a  base  office  in 

his  kitchen ;  so  that  he  turned  a  broacby  that  had 

worn  a  crown.  Bacon, 

Whose  ofiered  entrails  shall  his  crime  reproach, 

.    And  drip  their  £iuie$s  from  the  hazle  broaeb, 

Dryden, 

a.  A  musical  instrument,  the  sounds  of 

which  are  made  by  turning  round  a 

handle-  Dtct, 

3.  [With  hunters.]    A  start  of  the  head 

of  a  young  stag,  growing  sharp  like  the 

end  of  a  spit.  D/V/. 

To  Broach.  V.  tf.  [from the  noun.] 

I.  To  spit ;  to  piercft  as  with  a  spit. 

Were  now  the  eeneralof  ourgracious  empress, 
,  As  in  good  time  he  may,  from  Ireland  coming. 
Bringing  rebellion  broacbed  on  his  iword.  Sbahp, 
He  felled  men  as  one  would  mow  hay,  and 
sometimes  broacbed  a  great  number  of  them 
upon  his  pike,  as  one  would  carry  little  birds 
^pitted  upon  a  stick.  H^ewiU, 
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3.  To  pierce  a  vessel  in  order  to  draw  Uk 
liquor;  to  tap. 

3.  To  open  any  store. 

I  will  notably  provide,  that  you  shall  vut 
neither  weapons,  victuals,  nor  aid ;  I  will  open 
the  old  armouries,  I  will  brtaeb  my  store,  xd 
bring  forth  my  stores.  JCndh. 

4.  To  let  out  any  thinp. 

And  now  the  field  of  death,  the  hsts 
Were  emer*d  by  anugonists. 
And  blood  was  ready  to  be  broach'd. 
When  Hudibras  in  haste  approachM.  HuJiirn. 

5.  To  give  out,  or  utter  any  thing. 

This  errour,  that  Pisoa  was  Ganges,  ^nu  fint 
broacbed  by  Josephus.  JbUi'- 

Those  who  were  the  chief  instruments  u 
raising  the  noise,  made  use  of  those  very  opunora 
themselves  had  brtaebed,  for  arguments  topru^e, 
that  the  change  of  ministers  wis  dangerous. 

Snoift's  Exjmiut. 

Bro'acher.  I7.J.  [from  ^rotf^i6.] 
z.  A  spit. 

The  youth  approach'd  the  fire,  and,  as  i 
bum*d. 
On  five  sharp  broacbers  rank*d,  the  roast  they 

turn*d ;     , 
These  morsels  stay'd  their  stomachs.    J>rfh, 

2.  An  opener,  or  uttcrer  of  any  thing j 
the  first  author. 

Tliere  b  much  pride  and  vanity  in  the  affect- 
ation of  being  the  first  broacber  of  an  hercticil 
opinion.  J  VEitnti'- 

Numerous  parties  denominate  themselves, r.ii 
from  the  grand  Author  and  Fmisherafouifii- • 
but  from  the  first  broacber  of  their  idolized  01  .- 
nions.  Decay  of  Putr. 

This  opinion  k  commonly,  but  ralsely,  iy 

cribed  to  Aristotle,  not  as  ia  first  broaihtr,  but 

as  iu  ablest  patron.  Chtju. 

BROAD,  adj,  [bpab,  Saxon.] 

I.  Wide;    extended  in  breadth,  diitin- 

guislied  from  length  ;  not  narrow. 

'i'hc  weeds  that  his  brocul  spreading  leaves  dii  1 

shelter  ' 

Are  pull'd  up,  root  and  alL  Sbait/Kf- 

The  top  may  be  jusdy  said  to  grow  hrod'r, , 
as  die  bottom  narrower.  Tck^-^- 

Of  all  your  knowledge  this  vain  f5ruit  you  ha«, 
To  walk  with  eyes  broad  open  to  your  grave. 

So  lofty  was  the  pile,  a  Parthian  bow. 
With  vigour  drawn,  must  send  the  shaft  bclo»V  | 
The  bottom  was  full  twenty  fathom  broad.  Drd' 

He  launched  the  fiery  bolt  from  pole  to  po'^  I 

Broad  burst  the  lightnings,  deep  the  ihu^* 

roll  °^ 

To  Keep  him  at  a  distance  from  ftlsehood, «» 
cunning,  which  has  always  a  br^rt^^y 
falsehood ;  this  is  the  fittest  preparadoQ  o"  * 
child  for  wisdom.  *** 

3.  Clear  ;  open  ;   not  sheltered ;  not  ^ 
fording  concealment 

In  mean  time  he,  with  cunning  to  conceal 
All  thought  of  this  from  others,  him$«lf  ^ 
In  brocul  house,  with  the  wooers,  us  before. 

It  no.  longer  seeks  the  shelter  of  fligW»w 
darkness,  but  appears  in  the  broadatb!^\- 

If  children  were  left  alone  in  the  dsrVj^ 
would  be  no  more  afraid  than  in  broad  kss^ 

4.  Gross;  coarse.  ,    ..  j 
The  reeve  and  the  miller  are  di$ting«»>^ 

from  each  other,  as  much  as  the  Udy  ^^  j 
and  the  ^rsot^speaking,  gap-toodied  w^^* 
Bath.  *''7^ 
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Lfovt  made  him  doubt  his  inad  barbarian 
sound ; 
By  love,  his  want  of  words  and  wh  he  found. 

If  open  vice  be  what  you  drive  at, 
A  name  so  hroa4i  will  ne'er  connive  at.  VryJen, 

The  broadest  mirth  unfeeling  folly  wears, 
Less  pleasing  far  than  virtue's  very  tears.  Pafe,'^ 

Room  for  my  Idrd !  three  jockeys  in  his  tram ; 
Six  huntsmen  with  a  shout  precede  his  chair; 
He  grins,  and  looks  hnad  nonsense  with  a  stare. 

Pope, 

5.  Obscene;  fulsome;  tending  to  ob- 
scenity. 

As  chaste  and  modest  as  he  is  esteemed,  it 

cannot  be  denied,  but  in  some  places  he  is  broad 

• .    and  fulsome.  Dryden. 

Though  now  arraign'd,  he  read  with  some  de- 

&ht; 

Because  he  seems  to  chew  the  cud  again. 

When  his  broad  comment  makes  the  text  too 

plain.  '  Dryden, 

6.  Bold ;  not  delicate ;  not  reserved. 

Who  can  speak  broader  than  he  that  has  no 
house  to  put  his  head  in  ?  Such  may  rail  against 
great  buildings.  Sbahpeart. 

From  broad  words,  and  'cause  he  fail'd 
His  presence  at  the  tyrant's  feast,  I  hear, 
Macduff  lives  in  disgrace.  Shahptare, 

B  a  o  A  [i  AT  long.    Equal  upon  the  whole- 

The  mobile  are  still  for  levelling ;  that  is  to  say, 
for  advancing  themselves:  fisr  it  is  at  broad  as 
tong^  whether  they  rise  to  others,  or  bring  others 
down  to  them.  V Estrange, 

Broad-cloth.  «.  J.  [from  broad  and 
clotbJ]    A  fine  kind  of  cloth. 

Thus,  a  wise  taylor  is  not  pinching. 
But  turns  at  ev'ry  seam  an  snch  in : 
Or  else,  be  sure,  your  broad^elotb  breeches 
Will  ne'er  be  smooth,  nor  hold  their  stitches. 

Broad-eyed,  adj,  [from  broad  znd  eye.'] 
Having  a  wide  survey. 

la  despite  of  broad-eyed  vnXchSuX  day, 
I  would  mto  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts : 
But,  ah  !  I  wUl  not.  Sbakspeare, 

Broad-leaved.  adj,  [from  broad  and 
UnfJ]     Having  broad  leaves. 
Narrow  and  broadrUaved  Cyprus  grass. 

IVoodtvard  on  Fossilt. 

To  Bro'adkn.  -v,  fi.  [from  broad.]  To 
grow  broad.  I  know  not  whether  this 
word  occurs,  but  in  the  following  pas- 
sage. 

L.o\Y  walks  the  sun,  and  broadens  by  degrees. 
Just  o  er  the  verge  of  day.  Tbonfion, 

Br  o'a  d  l  y.  adv,  [from  broad,]  In  a  broad 

manner. 
Bro'adness.  n.  /.  [from  broad,] 
1 .  Breadth  ;  extent  from  side  to  side, 
a.  Coarseness;  fulsomcness. 

I  have  used  the  cleanest  metaphor  I  could  find,' 

to  palliate  the  broadness  of  the  meaning.  Dryden, 

Bro'adshouldered.  adj,  [from  bread 

and  shouldtr,]     Having  a  large  space 

between  the  shoulders. 

Big-bon'd,  and  large  of  limbs,  with  sinews 

strong ; 

Broads Louider'dy  and  his  arms  were  round  and 

long.  Dryden, 

I  am  a  tall,  breadsbouldered^  impudent,  black 

fellow ;  and,  as  I  thought,  every  way  qualitied 

for  a  rich  widow.  Spectator, 

Bro'aPSIDE.  «.  /.  [from  broad Siudjid^,] 
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z.  The  side  of  a  ship,  distinct  from  the 
head  or  stem. 

From  vaster  hopes  than  this  he  teem'd  to  fall, 
Tliat  durst  attempt  the  British  admiral: 
From  her  broadsides  a  ruder  flame  is  thrown, 
Than  from  the  iiery  chariot  of  the  sun.  Waller. 

%.  The  volley  of  shot  fired  at  once  from 
the  side  of  a  ship. 

3.  [In  printing.]  A  sheet  of  paper  con- 
taining one  large  page. 

Bko'aosword.  n,  j.  [from  broad  and 
jiforJ]  A  cutting  sword,  with  a  broad 
blade. 

He,  in  fighting  a  duel,  was  run  through  the 
thigh  with  a  broadstverd,  Wiseman, 

Bro'adwise.*  adfv,  [from  broad  and  wLse,^ 
According  tothe  direction  of  thebreadth. 

If  one  should,  with  his  hand,  thrust  a  j>iece  of  " 
iron  broadtvise  against  the  flat  cielin?  o^his  cham* 
ber,  the  iron  would  not  fall  as  k>A,:  1^  the  forco 
of  the  hand  perseveres  to  press  against  it.  Boyle, 

BROCA'DE.  n.  J.  [brocado,  Span.]  A 
silken  stuff,  variegated  with  colours  of 
gold  or  silver. 

I  have  the  conveniency.  of  buying  and  import* 
lag  rkh  brocades.  Spectator, 

Or  stain  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade  ; 
Foxiget  her  pray'rs,  or  miss  a  masquerade.  Pope, 

Broca'deo.  adJ,  Ifrom brocade,] 

1.  Drest  in  brocade. 

2.  Woven  in  the  manner  of  a  brocade* 
Should  ){ou  the  rich  brocaded  suit  unfokl. 

Where  rising  flow'rsgrow  stiff  with  frosted  gold. 

Gay, 
Br  o'c  A  G  E .  n,  j,  [from  broie.] 
X.  The  gain  gotten  by  promoting  bargains. 
Vet  sure  his  honesty 
Got  him  small  gains,  but  shameless  flattery,     . 
And  filthy  brocage,  and  unseemly  sliifts. 
And  borrow  base,  and  some  good  ladies  gifts. 

Spenser, 

a.  The  hire  given  for  any  nnlawful  office. 

As  for  ^e  politick  and  wholesome  laws,  they 

were  interpreted  to  be  but  brocage  of  an  usurer, 

thereby  to  woo  and  win  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

£acon, 

3.  The  trade  of  dealing  in  old  things ;  the ' 
trade  of  a  broker- 

Poor  poet  ape,  that  would  he  thought  our  diicf, 
Whos2  works  are  e'en  the  frippery  of  wit, 
From  brocage  is  become  so  bolo  a  thief, 
As  we,  the  robb'd,  leave  ra^e,  and  pity  it. 

Ben  Jonson, 

4.  The  transaction  of  business  for  other 
men. 

So  much  as  the  quantity  of  money  is  lessened, 
so  much  must  the  shaie  of  every  one  that  has  a 
right  to  this  money  be  the  lt:ss ;  whether  he  be 
landholder,  for  his  goods ;  or  labourer,  for  his 
hire ;  or  merchant,  for  his  brocage,  Locke, 

BRO'CCOLL  n,  s.  [Italian.]  A  species  of 
cabbige. 

Courent  v/ith  little,  I  can  piddle  he^e 
On  brocceli 9t\d  mutton  round  tlie  year; 
But  ancient  friends,  tho*  poor  or  out  of  play. 
That  touch  my  bell,  I  cannot  turn  away;  Ptpe, 

ToB^ncMK.     Sve  ro  Broach. 

So  Geoffry  of  Bouillon,  at  one  draught  of  his 
bow,  shooting  against  'David's  tower  in  Jerusa- 
lem, brocbed  three  feetless  birds.  Camden, 

Bkock.  «.  J.  [bpoc,  Sax  <  A  badger. 

Bro'c  k  et.  n.  J.  A  red  deer,  two  years  old. 

Brocuk.  «.  J.  [^rcg-,  Irish.] 

I.  A  kind  of  shoe. 

Cc2 
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I  thought  he  slept ;  and  put 
My  clouted  hrvpia  from  off*  my  feety  whose 

rudeness 
Answered  my  steps  too  loud.  ShaJtipeare. 

Sometimes  it  is  given  out,  that  we  must  either 
take  these  half-pence,  or  eat  our  hnnus*  Swift,- 
%»  A  cant  word  for  a  comipi  oitlecty  or 
manner  of  pronunciation. 
His  ^rogme  will  detea  mine.  Farquhar, 

To  BROrDER.  V.  a.  [brodir,  Fr.]    To 
adorn  with  fi^rures  of  needlework. 
A  robe,  and  a  brMdered  coat,  and  a  girdle. 

ExoJms. 
Infant  Albion  lay 
In  mantles  hrn^*d  o'er  with  gorgeous  pride. 

TtcAcL 
Baoi^OERY.  If.  /.  [from  broider.'\    Em- 
broidery ;  fiower-work ;  additional  or- 
naments wrought  upon  cloth. 

The  golden  Broulery  tender  Milkah  wove, 
The  breast  to  Kenna  sacred,  and  to  love. 
Lie  rent  and  mangled.  7ukel, 

BROIL.  «.  J.  Ibrouilicr^  Fr.>  A  tumult ; 
a  quarrel. 

Say  to  the  king  thy  knowledge  of  the  hf^ll^ 

As  thou  didst  leave  it.  Sbahttare, 

He  has  sent  the  sword  both  of  civil  brMSt  and 

public  war,  amongst  us.  JVake» 

Rude  were  thci?  revels,  and  obscene  their  joys; 

The  broth  of  drunkards,  and  the  lust  of  boys. 

GrativiUe, 

To  BROIL.  V.  a.  [brulery  Fr.]    To  dress 
or  cook  by  laying  on  the  coals^  or  be- 
fore the  fire.     * 
Some  strip  the  skin,  some  portion  out  the 
spoil. 
Some  on  the  fire  the  reeking  entrails  broil,  DrjJ, 
To  Broil,  -v.  n.    To  be  in  the  heat. 
Where  have  you  been  broiling  T 
•^^Among  the  crowd  i'  th'  abbey,  where  a 

finger 
Could  not  be  wedg'd  in  more.  Sbmhpearf, 

Long  ere  now  all  the  planets  and  comets  had 
been  broiling  in  the  sun,  had  the  world  lasted 
from  all  eternity.  Cheyne, 

To  BROKE,  v.  »•  [Of  uncertain  etymo- 
logy. Skintur  seems  inclined  to  derive 
it  from  To  breaky  because  broken  men 
turn  factors  or  brokers.  Casaubortf  from 
vfa77«v.  Skinner  thinks,  again,  tljat  it 
may  be  contracted  from  procurer  Lye 
more  properly  deduces  it  from  bj\uccan. 
Sax.  to  be  busy.]  To  transact  business 
for  others,  or  by  others*  It  is  used  ge- 
nerally in  reproach. 

He  does,  indeed, 
KsAbroket  with  all  that  can,  in  such  a  suit, 
Corhipt  the  tender  hdnour  of  a  maid.  Sbahtt, 
Th«  gains  of  bargains  are  of  a  more  doubtful 
nature,  when  men  should  wait  upon  others  ne- 
ces^ty;  brohi  by  servaivts  and  instruments  to 
draw  them  on.  Bawi, 

Br  o'k  en.  The  part.  pass,  of  break. 

Preserve  men's  wiu  trom  heing  broken  with 
the  very  bent  of  so  long  attention.         HwAer, 
^RO^KEN  MEAT.  Fragments;  meat  that 
has  been  cut. 

Get  three  or  four  chairwomen  to  attend  you 
constantly  in  the  kitchen,  whom  you  pay  at 
small  charges ;  only  with  the  brtAen  meat^  a  few 
Cioal5,and  all  the  cinders.  Stvi/i, 

B&  o^K  E  N  u  E  A  R  T  E  o .  a^r.  [from  ^ro^M  and 
heart.]  Having  the  spirits  crushed  by 
^ieforfear. 
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He  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  breteti* 
bearted.  Ttaiah, 

Bro'k EN  LY.  aiiv.  [from  broken.']   With- 
out any  regular  series. 

Sir  Richard  Hopkins  hath  done  somewbat  of 
this  kind,  but  ^roirff/yandglancingly.;  intending 
chiefly  a  discourse  ofnis  own  voyage.  ffakev^Ui. 
Bro^k  e  h.  n.  /.  [from  To  broke,"] 
I.  A  factory  one  that  does  business  for 
another ;  one  that  makes  bargains  for 
another. 

Broken,  whd,  having  no  stock  of  their  own, 
set  up  and  trade  with  that  of  other  men ;  hu)nng 
here,  and  selling  there,  and  commonly  abusing 
both  sides,  to  make  out  a  litde  paultry  gain. 

Temflt. 
Some  5M]uth-sea  broker,  from  the  city, 
Will  purchase  me,  the  more  's  the  pity  ; 
Lay  all  my  fine  plantations  waste. 
To  fit  them  to  his  vulgar  taste.  Sxtiji, 

ft-  One  who  deals  in  old  household  goods. 
3.  A  pimp ;  a  matchnuker. 
A  goodly  broker  f 
Dare  you  presume  to  harbour  wanton  lines; 
To  whisper  and  conspire  against  my  youth? 

Shakx^are. 

In  chusbg  for  yourself,  you  8hew*d  your  jud^ 

ment ; 

Which  being  shallow,  you  shall  give  me  leave 

1  o  play  the  broker  in  mine  own  oehalfl  Sbaisf. 

Bro'kerage.  ». /.  [from  ^roi^r.]     Tnc 

pay  or  )*eward  of  a  broker.    See  Bro- 

CAGE. 

Br  OK  INC.  particfp,  adj.    Practised  by 
brokers. 
Redeem  from   broking  pawn  the  Uemish'd 
crown, 
Wipe  oflTthe  dust  that  hides  our  sceptre's  gilt. 

Shsktfetr:. 
BRO'NCHIAL.]tf<{^-.  [iSpoyx^.]    BclonglDg 

Bro'nchick.  5      to  the  throat. 

Inflammation  of  the  lungs  may  happen  either 
in  the  bronehigl  or  pulmonary  vessels,  and  mxf 
soon  be  communicated  from  one  to  the  other, 
when  the  inflammation  afiects  both  the  lobes. 

Arbvtba^, 
BRO'NCHOCELE.  «.j.  [/SfoyxftwiXii.]    A  tU- 

mour  of  that  part  of  the  aspera  arteria, 
called  the  broncbtu.  ^ahuy, 

Broncho^tomv.  ff.  J.  [/Sf«yit^  and 
tifivtuj]  That  operation  which  opens 
the  windpipe  by  incision,  to  prevent 
suffocation  m  a  quinsey.  ^Koirr. 

Ihe  operation  dbroncbuomy  is  an  inciaon  iota 
the  aspera  arteria,  ta  make  wav  for  the  air  into 
the  lungs,  when  respiration  is  obstructed  by  vay 
tumour  compressing  the  larynx.  Sbarf* 

Brond.  ;i.j.     SeeBRAND.    A  sword. 
Foolish  old  man,  said  then  the  pagan  wroth. 
That  weenest  words  or  charms  may  force  wid>- 
stond; 
Soon  shalt  thou  see,  and  then  believe  for  troth. 
That  1  can  carve  with  this  enchanted  brcmd. 

S/emser, 
BRONTO'lOGV.w.  /.  l^royrn  and  htpa.]  A 

dissertation  upon  thunder.  Dict^ 

Bronze,  n,  /.  Ibronzet  Fr.] 
X.  Brass. 

Imbrown'd  with  nauve  bronze^  bl  Henlty 
stands,  ^ 
Tuning  his  voice,  and  balancing  his  hands.  /^ 
ft.  Relief,  or  statue,  cast  in  brass. 
I  view  with  anger  and  disdain. 
How  little  g^v«i  thet  joy  or  pain ; 
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A  print,  a  broHze^  a  flower,  a  root,  ' 
A  shell,  a  butterfly,  can  do  't.  Pn§r, 

BROOCH,  n.  J.  Ibrokey  Dutch.] 
«.  A  jewel;  an  ornament  of  jewels. ' 
Ay,  marry,  our  chains  and  our  jewels.— 
Ywjr  6roocheiy  pearls,  and  owcfiet.    Sbahpar^, 
Richly  suited,  but  unseasonable ;  juat  like  the 
hraocb  and  the  toothpick,  which  we  wuar  not 
*<*7;         ,.  „  Shahpeare, 

I  know  hira  well;  he  is  xht brooch,  indeed, 

And  gem  of  all  the  nation*  Sbakspeare, 

a*  tWitb   paiatcrs.]     A  painting  all  of 

one  colour.  /);>/. 

Tq  Brooch.  v.V  [from  the  noun.]    To 

adorn  with  jewds. 

Not  ch'  imperious  show 
Of  the  full.fortun*d  Caesar,  ever  shall 
Be  brooeb'd  with  me.  Sbahtean, 

^o  BROOD,  v.  ».  [b^acdan,  Sax.] 
X.  To  sit  as  on  eggs,  to  hatch  them. 
Thou  from  the  first 
Wast  present,  and,  with  mighty  wings  outspread, 
2>ove-Uke  sat'st  hroodimg  on  the  vast  abyss. 
And  mad'st  it  pregnant.  Milton, 

Here  nature  spreads  her  fruitful  sweetness 
round. 
Breathes  on  the  air,  and  hroodi  upon  the  eround. 

Dryden, 

ft.  Tocovcnr  chickens  under  the  wing. 

JExahed  hence,  and  drunk  with  secret  joy, 
Their  young  succession  all  their  cares  employ ; 
They  breed,  they  broody  instruct,  and  educate ; 
And  make  provision  for  the  future  state.  Dry<L 

Find  out  some  uncouth  ceU, 
Where  ^roM&'nf^darkness  spreads  hisjeabus  wings, 
And  the  night  raven  sings.  MUton, 

3.  To  rj^main  long  in  anxiety,  or  solicitous 
thought. 

Defraud  their  clients,  and,  to  lucre  sold. 
Sit  brooding  on  unproHtable  gold.  Dryden, 

As  rejoieing  misers 
Brood  o  cr  their  precious  stores  of  secret  gold. 

Smitb, 

4.  To  mature  any  thine  by  care. 

It  was  the  opinion  ^f  CUnias,  ai  if  there  were 
ever  amongst  nations  a  broo£ng  of  a  war,  and 
that  there  is  00  sure  league  but  impuissancc  to 
d^hutt.  '  Bucon. 

To  Brood,  v.  a.   To  cherish  by  care. 
Of  crowds  afraid,  yet  anxious  when  alone. 
You  %  sit  and  brood  your  sorrows  on  a  throne. 

r-ryden, 

Br 00  d.  «.  J.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  Offspring^;  progeny.    It  is  now  hardly 
uned  of  human  beings,  but  in  contempt. 

The  heavenly  father  keep  his  Brood 
From  foul  infection  of  so  great  a  vice.  Fairfax, 
With  terrours  and  with  clamours  coropass'd 
round,  * 

Of  mine  own  brood,  that  on  my  bowels  feed. 
^  Milton. 

Or  any  other  of  that  heavenly  brood, 
I-ct  down  ;n  floudy  throne  to  do  the  world 
some  good.  MiUon, 

^ian  discourses  of  st»rks,  and  their  affection 
toward  their  brood,  whom  they  instruct  to  fly. 

JSroTvn  t  Vulgar  Er tours, 

a.  Thing  bred ;  species  jjeneratcd. 

Have' you  forgotten  Lybia's  burning  wastes, 
Its  barren  rocks,  parch'd  earth,  and  hifis  of  sdnd» 
Its  tainted  air,  and  all  its  br9ods  of  poison  } 

I  AdtHson, 

3.  A  hatch ;  the  number  hatched  at  once. 

I  H'as  wonderfully  pleased  to  see  the  different 

workings  of  instinct  in  a  hen  followed  by  a 

^rood  or  ducks.  Spectator, 

4'  Something  broughtforth ;  a  production. 
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.   Such  things  become  the  hatch  and  hroodoi 
time.  Sbabspeare, 

5.  The  act  of  covering  the  eggs. 
Something  's  m  his  soul, 
O'er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood: 
And  1  doubt  the  hatch  and  the  disclose 
Will  be  some  danger.  Sbabspeart. 

Bro'od  y.  adj.  [from  brood.']  In  a  state  of 
sitting  on  the  eggs ;  inclined  to  sit. 

l^e  common  hen,  all  the  while  she  is  broody^ 
sits,  and  leads  her  chickens,  and  uses  a  voice 
which  we  call  clocking.  Ray. 

Buook.  97.  J.  [bjioc,  or  b^oca,  Sax.]    A 
running  water,  less  than  a  river. 
A  substitute  shmes  brightly  as  a  king. 
Until  a  king  be  by ;  and  then  his  state 
Empues  itself,  aa  doth  an  inland  broob 
Into  the  main  of  waters.  Sbabtptart. 

Or  many  grateful  altars  I  would  rear 
Of  grassy  turf;  and  pile  up  every  stone 
Of  lustre  from  the  broob ;  m  memory. 
Of  monument  to  aeea.  Miltom. 

And  to  Cephisus  brook  their  way  puc^ie : 

The  stream  was  troubled,  but  the  ford  they 

knew.  Dryden, 

Springs  make  litde  rivulets ;  those  united, 

tnake  brooks  j  and  those  coming  together,  make 

rivers,  which  empty  themselves  into  the  sea. 

Loeie. 
To  BROOK.  V. «.  [bnucan,  Sax.]    To 
bear ;  to  endure  ;  to  support. 

Even  they,  which  broob  it  worst  that  men 
should  tell  them  of  their  duties,  when  they  are 
told  the  same  by  a  law,  think  very  well  and  rea- 
sonably of  it.  Hooter. 

A  thousand  more  mischances  than  this  one 
Have  learned  me  to  brooJk  this  patiendy.  Sbabi, 

How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man! 
This  shadowy  desart,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brooi  than  flourishing  peopled  towns. 

Sbahpeare, 
Heav*n,  the  seat  of  bliss, 
Brooks  not  the  works  of  violence  and  war.  Milt. 
Most  men  can  much  rather  broob  their  being 
reputed  knaves,  than  for  their  hone$ty  be  ac- 
counted fools.  Soutb, 
Restraint  thou  wilt  not  brook;  buttJI^ink  it  hard, 
Your  prudence  is  net  trusted  as  your  guard. 

Dryden. 

7'(7  Brook,  qj.n.   To  endure  ;  to  be  con- 
tent. 

He,  in  these  wars,  had  flatly  refused  his  aid  ; 

because  he  could  not  brook  that  the  worthy  prince 

Plangus  was,  by  his  chosen  Tiridates,  pr^erred 

before  him.  Sidney. 

Bro'o  K  L 1 M K.  «.  J.  Ibfcabunga^  Lat.]    A 

sort  of  water  speedwell,  very  common 

in  ditches, 

BROOM.  «.  J.  [genista  ;  bjiom,  Saxon.] 

X.  A  small  tree. 

Ev'n  humble  kroom  and  osiers  have  their  use. 
And  shade  for  sheep,  and  food  for  flocks,  pro- 
duce. Dryden. 

a.  A  besom :  so  called  from  the  matter  of 
which  it  is  sometimes  made. 

Not  a  mouse 
Shall  disturb  this  hallow*d  house ; 
I  am  sent  with  broom  before, 
To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door.  Sbakspeare. 
.    If  they  came  into  the  best  apartment,  to  set 
any  thing  in  order,  they  were  saluted  with  a 
broom.  Arbutbnoi. 

Bito'oMLAVD.  n.  s.  [broom  and  /and-1 
Land  that  bears  broom.  ' 

I  have  known  sheep  cured  of  the  rot,  wh^^n 
they  have  not  been  far  gone  with  it,  by  belnr 
put  into  kroomlamds,  Morttm<fl 
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Bro'o.mstapp.  «.  J.  [from  hroom  and 
J^^Jf'l «  The  staff  to  which  the  broom  is 
boimd ;  the  handle  of  a  b/som. 

They  fell  on;  I  made  good  my  place:  at 
len^h  they  came  to  the  ^rotfcu/o^ with  nic  :  I 
dened  'em  stili.  Shaktpesre* 

From  the  Jge 
Tliat  children  tread  this  worldly  stage, 
jSroomttaff" or  poker  they  bestride. 
And  round  the  parlour  love  to  ride.  PrUr» 

Sir  Ro^er  pointed  st  something  behind  the 
door,  whjch  I  found  to  be  an  old  bmomUaff. 

Sffctatsr, 
Bro'omstick.  n.  j.  The  same  as  broom- 

when  I  beheld  this,  I  sighed,  and  said  within 
mys^,  Surely  moktal  Man  is  a  Broom- 
stick! Stuift, 
Bro^omy.  adj,  [from  broom,']    Full  of 
broom. 

If  land  grow  mossy  or  broomy,  then  break  it 

up  again.  Mortimer. 

The  youth  with  hroomy  stumps  began  to  trace 

The  kennel  edge,  where  wheels  had  worn  the 

place.  Sttfift. 

Broth,  n.  j.  [b;\o%,  S&x.]    Ljquor  in 

which  flesh  is  boiled. 

You  may  make  the  iretb  for  two  days,  and 
take  the  one  half  every  day.  Bacon, 

Instead  of  light  deserts  and  luscious  froth, 
Our  author  treats  to-night  with  Spartan  broth. 
^  Southern, 

If  a  nurse,  after  being' sucked  dry,  eats  broth, 
the  infant  wUl  suck  the  ^ro/ifr,  almost  unaltered. 

Arbutbnef. 
B R  o't  H  E  L.  >  «•  /.  [bordi'li  Fr.]   A 

j^RO^THELHousE.  )  house  of  Icwd en- 
tertainment;  a  bawdy-house.'        ^ 

Perchance 
I  saw  him  enter  such  a  house  of  sale. 
Videlicet,  a  brotbei.  Shahptart, 

Then  courtsof  kings  were  held  in  high  renown, 
Ere  made  the  common  brvtbets  of  the  town : 
There  virgins  honourable  vows  rcceiv*d, 
But  chaste  as  maids  in'moniistcries  liv'd.  Drydcn. 

From  its  old  ruins  brothelLouset  rise, 
3cenes  of  lewd  Idves  and  of  polluted  joys. 

DryJen, 

The  libertine  retires  to  the  stews  and  to  the 

brothel,  Rogers, 

flROO'HER,  n.  /k  [bro^eji,    b/io^oji, 

Sax.]     Plural  brotljerst  or  brethren, 
I,  One  bom  of  the  same  father  and  mother. 

Be  sad,  ROod  brother j  ; 
Sorrow  so  royaiUv  in  you  appears. 
That  I  will  deeply  put  the  fashion  on.     Sbaksp, 

A^Tiilst  kin  their  Icin,  brother  the  brother  foils, 
I/ike  ensigns  all  against  like  ensigns  bend.  Daniel, 

These  two  :m  brethren,  Adam, .and  to  come 
Oixtof  thy  loins.  Milton, 

Comparing  two  men,  in  reference  to  one  com- 
mon parent,  it  is  very  easy  to  form  the  idc;is  of 
brothers,  '  ^      Lode, 

%,  Any  one  closely  united  ;  associate. 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers; 
For  he  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me, 
Shall  be  my  brother,  Sbakspeartp 

3.  Any  one  resembling  another  in  manner, 
•    form,  or  profession. 

He  sdso  that  is  slothful  in  his  work,  is  brother 
{o  him  that  is  a  great  waster.  Proverbs, 

I  will  eat  no  meat  while  tke  world  staodeth, 
pest  I  iBidie  my  brother  to  offend.      Corinthians, 

4.  Brother  is  used,  in  theological  language, 
for  man  in  general. 

jBRo^THERHooD.n*/.  ifcom  brot/Kr md 
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I.  The  sGite  or  quality  of  being  a  brother. 

This  deep  disgrace  dt brotheirhood 
Touches  me  deeper  than  you  can  imapnel  Sbmh, ' 
Finds  brotherhood  in  thee  no  sharper  spur  f 

Shahefieare. 
So  it  be  a  right  to  gorem,  whether  you  call  It 
supreme  fatherhood,  or  supreme  brotherhood^  ^  Ui 
be  all  one,  provided  we  know  who  has  it.  Losie, 
2*  An  association  of  men  for  any  purpose ; 
a  fraternity. 
There  was  a  fraternity  of  men  at  arms,  called 
-   the  brotherhood  of  St.  Ge(^e,  erected  by  parlia- 
ment, consisting  of  thirteen  the  most  noble  and 
worthy  persons.  J>aviis, 

3.  A  class  of  men  of  the  same  kii|d. 

He  was  sometimes  so  engaged  among  :i^e 
wheels,  that  not  above  half  the  poet  appeared ;  i\ 
other  times,  he  became  as  conspicuous  as  any  of 
the  brotherhood,  Addison, 

Br o'j  H £ R L Y.  adj,  [from  brother,^  Na- 
tural ;  such  as  becomes  or  beseems  a 
brother.  * 

He  was  a  priest,  and  looked  for  a  priest's  re- 
ward ;  which  was  our  brotherly  love,  and  thegocd 
of  our  sbuls  and  bodies.  Bacon. 

Though  more  our  money  than  our  cause 
Their  broiherh  assistance  draws.  Denham, 

They  woula  not  go  before  the  laws,  but  fol- 
low them ;  obeying  their  superiours,  and  em- 
bracing one  another  in  brotherly  piety  and  con- 
cord. AdJifSB. 

Bi^o'therly.  ad^   After  the  manner  of 

a  brother  ;  with  kindness  and  affection. 

I  speak  but  brotherly  of  him ;  but  should  I 

anatomize  him  to  thee  as  he  is^,  I  must  blush 

and  weep.  Sbaksfeare, 

Brought.  The  part. 'pass,  of  bring. 

The  Turks  forsook  the  walls,  and  could  not 

be  brought  again  to  the  assault.  Knellrr, 

The  instances  brought  by  our  author  arc  but 

slender  proofs.  Loch, 

BROW,  n,  J,  [bpopa,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  arch  of  hair  over  the  eye. 

T  is  now  the  hour  which  all  to  rest  alliJw, 
And  sleep  sits  heavy  upon  every  hro^o.  Drydji, 
a.  The  fjrehead. 

She  could  have  run,  and  waddled  about ; 
For  even  the  day  before  she  broke  her  bro^. 

Shal^^we. 
So  we  some  amique  hero's  strength 
Learn  by  his  Wunce's  weight  and  length ; 
As  these  vast  beams  express  the  beast 
Whose  shady  brows  alive  they  drest.      HTaller* 

3.  The  gener.il  air  of  the  countenance. 
Then  call  them  to  our  presence,  face  to  face. 

And  frowning  ^rvw  to  broro,  Sbakspesre* 

Though  all  things  foul  would  bear  the  ^r•vr 
of  grace. 
Yet  grace  must  look  still  so.  Shaisfesrt, 

4.  The  edge  of  any  high  place. 

The  earl,  nothins  dismayed,  came  forwards 

that  day  unto  ,a  little  vilUge,.  called  Stoke,  and 

there  encamped  that  night,  upott  the  brore  or 

'  hanging  of  a  hill.  B^ctn, 

On  tne  irow  of  the  hill,  beyond  that  city,  they 
were  somewhat  perplexed  by  espying  the  Frencn 
emb.iss^idor,  with  the  king*s  coach,  and  ochen 
attendi:ii;him.  fVottot, 

Them  with  fire,  and  hostile  arras,      , 
Fearless  assault;  and  to  the  bmv  of  heav*n 
Pursuing,  drive  them  out  from  God  and  bliss. 

MiUoM, 

ToBrow.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    To 

bound ;  to  limit ;  to  be  at  the  edge  of. 

Tending  my  flocks  hard  by,  i*  th*  hilly  cr jfts 

That  brovf  this  bottom  slade.  MiU^ 

To  Bao'wBSAT.  V' a*  [from  ^r^^aud 
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bfai.l   To  depress  with  scYcre  brows, 
and  stem  or  lofty  looks.  ' 

It  is  not  fcr  a  magis^rite  to  frown  upon,  and 
irnvieatfthose  who  are  hcany  and  exact  in  their 
ministry ;  and,  with  a  crave  nod,  to  call  a  re- 
solved zeal  want  of  prudence.  South, 

What  man  will  voluntarily  expose  himself  to 
the  imperious  brvwbeatin^s  and  scorns  of  great 
men  ?  L*  BUranve, 

Count  Tariff  endeavoured  to  brvwbtat  tne 
plaintiff,  while  he  was  speaking;  but  though  he 
was  not  so  impudent  as  the  count,  htf  was  every 
whit  as  sturdy.  Addison, 

I  wiU  not  be  brvwhtaten  by  the  supercilious 

looks  of  my  adversaries.      Arbuibnot  and  P<fe, 

Bro^wbou  N  Du2^'.  [from  brow  and  bound.^ 

Crowned ;  having  the  head  encircled  as 

with  a  diadem. 

In  that  day's  feats, 
He  prov'd  the  best  man  i'  th'  6eld ;  and,  for  his 

meed. 
Was  brTu>-bound  mUti  the  oak.  Sbahpfare. 

Br o' A  SICK.  ailj.  [from  brtnv  and  j/ri.] 
Dejected;  hanging  the  head. 

But  vet  a  gracious  influence  from  you 
May  alter  nature  in  our  brovtskk  crew.  Suckling, 
BROWN,  adj,  [bjiun,  Saxon.]  The  name 
of  a  colour,  compounded  of  black  and 
any  other  colour. 

Bronvny  in  high  Dutch,  b  called  braun ;  in  the 
Netherlands,  bruyun  ;  in  French,. fo«/«Mr  brune; 
in  Italian;  brune,  Peaebam. 

1  like  the  new  tire  within  excellently,  if  the 
hair  were  a  little  browner,  Shahbeare, 

From  whence  high  Ithaca  o'erlooks  the  floods. 
Brown  with  o*ercharging  shades  and  pendent 
woods.  Pope. 

Long  untravell'd  heaths. 
With  desolation  brawn,  he  wanders  waste. 

Tbomton, 

Bro^wnbill.  n,s,  [from  ^rowwand  ^i//.] 
The  ancient  weapon  of  Ihe  English  foot : 
why  it  is  called  brtnufty  I  have  not  dis- 
covered ;  but  we  now  sny  brown  musket 
from  it. 

And  browniiUj  levied  in  the  city, 
Made  bills  to  pass  the  grand  committee.  Hudib. 
Br(/w.vi5H.  aJj\  [from  bnywn,^     Some- 
what brown. 

A  krownitb  grey  iron-stone,  lying  in   thin 
strata,  is  poor,  but  runs  freely.         Woodward, 
BroVnness.   n,  j.   [from  brown^    A 
brown  colour. 

She  would  confess  the  contention  in  her  own 
mind,  between  that  lovely,  indeed  mo^  lovely, 
brownntss  of  Musidorus's  face,  and  this  colour 
of  mine.  Sidney, 

Bfto'wNSTUDY.  n,  J,  [from  ^roww  and 
study,"]  Gloomy  meditations;  study  in 
which  we  direct  our  thoughts  to  no  cer- 
tain point. 

They  live  retired,  and  then  they  doie  away 
their  ume  in  drowsiness  and  brvionttudies ;  or,  if 
brisk  and  active,  they  lay  themselves  out  whjilly 
in  making  common  places.  Norri*. 

To  BROWSE.  V,  a.  Ibrcuur,  Fr.]  To  eat 
branches,  or  shrubs. 

And  being  down,  is  trod  in  the  dirt 
Of  cattle,  and  bronsedy  and  sorely  hurt.  Spemer, 

Thy  palate  then  did  deien 
Tlie  roughest  berry  on  the  rudest  n^ge : 
Yea,  like  the  stag,  when  snow  the  pasture  sheets. 
The  barks  of  trees  thou  bromtedtt,     Sbakspeare. 

To  Browse,  v.  ».  To  feed :  it  is  used 
with  the  particle  on. 
They  have  scued  sway  two  of  my  best  dieep  ; 
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if  any  where  1  have  them,  *t  is  by  the  sea-side, 
bro^vsingon'wy,  Shakspeare, 

A  goat,  hard  pressed,  took  sanctuary  in  a  vine-" 
yard;  so  soon  as  he  thought  the  danger  o\'er,  ho 
fell  presently  a  browsing  upon  the  leaves. 

L*Bstrange, 

Could  eat  the  tender  plant,  and,  bv  degrees, 
Browse  on  the  shrubs,  and  crop  the  Inidding. 
trees.  B/admore, 

The  Greeks  were  the  descendants  of  !»avages, 
ignorant  of  agriculture,  and  ^rotvit/i^  on  herbage, 
like  cattle.  Arbuibnot, 

Browse,  n.j,  [from  the  verb.]  Branches, 
or  shrubs,  fit  for  the  food  of  goats,  or 
other  animals. 

The  greedy  lioness  the  wolf  pursues. 
The  wolf  the  kid,  the  wanton  kid  the  b* 


Dryden. 
On  that  doud-piercing  hill, 
Plin1immon,from  afar,  the  traveller  kens, 
Astonish'd,  how  the  goats  theur  shrubby  brows* 
Gnaw  pendent.  PbiUps, 

To  BRUISE.  V.  a.  {bmer,  Fr.]  To  crush 
or  mangle  with  the  heavy  blow  of  some- 
thing  not  edged  or  pointed ;  to  crush 
by  any  weight;  to  beat  into  gross 
powder ;  to  beat  together  coarsely. 
'Fellows  in  arms,  and  my  most  loving  frrends, 
Bruis'd  underneath  the  yoke  of  tyranny.  Sbahp, 

And  fix  far  deeper  innis  head  their  stings, 
Than  temporal  death  shall  bmisedie  victor's  heel. 
Or  theirs  whom  he  redeems.  Mitton^ 

As  \\\  old  chaos  heav'n  with  earth  confus'd. 

And  stars    with  rocks  together  crushed  and 

brnis'd.  fVailer. 

They  beat  thei/  breasts  with  many  a  bruisinr 

hlow.  * 

Till  they  turn  livid  and  corrupt  the  snow.  Dryd» 

Bruise.  «.  j.  [from  the  verb.]    A  hurt 

with  something  blunt  and  heavy. 

One  arm'd  with  metal,  th*  other  with  wood. 
This  fit  for  bruise,  and  that  for  blood.  Hudibrat, 

I  since  have  bbour^ 
To  bind  the  bruises  of  a  civU  war, 
And  stop  the  issues  of  their  wasting  blood.  Dryd, 
Bru'islwort.  «.  j.  An  herb;  thesame 

with  comfrty, 
BRUIT.    «.    s,    Ibruitf   Fr.]    Rumour; 
noise;  report. 

A  bruit  ran  from  one  to  the  other,  that  the 
king  was  slain.  Sidney, 

Upon  some  bruits  he  apprehended  a  fi?ar, 
which  moved  him  to  send  to  sir  William  Her- 
bert to  remain  his  friend.  Hayward, 

I  am  not 
One  that  rejoices  in  the  common  wreck. 
As  common  bruit  doth  put  it.  Sbahpeare, 

To  Bruit,  v,  a,  [from  the  noun.]  To 
report ;  to  noise  abroad ;  to  rumour. 
Neither  the  verb  nor  the  noun  are  now 
much  in  use. 

His  death, 
Being  bruited  once,  took  fire  and  heat  away 
From  the  best  temper'd  courage  iii  his  troops. 

Sbaispe.irem 
It  was  bruited,  that  I  meant  nothing  less  than 
to  go  to  Guiana.  Raleigb, 

B RU'M  A  L .  adj,  [brumalUy  Lat.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  winter. 

About  the  brumai  solstice,  it  hath  been  ob- 
served, even  unto  a  proverb,  that  the  sea  is  calm, 
and  the  winds  do  cease,  till  the  young  ones  are 
excluded,  and  forsake  their  nests.  Brown, 

Brun,  Bran,  Born,  Botjrk,  Burn, 
are  all  derived  from  the  Saxon,  bojin, 
bounn,  bnunnay  bujuia ;  all  signifying^a 
river  or  brook.  Giluom. 
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Brumk'tt.  ff.  J.  [bruneitet  French.]    A 
woman  with  a  brown  complexion. 

Your  fair  vromen  therefore  thought  of  this 
fiuhion,  to  insult  the  olives  and  the  brunettes. 

AdMs9H» 
Bru^nion,  w, /.   {bru^non^  Fr.]    A  sort 
of  fruit  between  a  plum  and  a  peach. 

Bru'nt.  ».  J.  \hruniU  Dutch.] 
I.  Shock  5  violence. 

Erona  chose  rather  to  bide  the  brunt  of  war, 
than  venture  him.  Sidney. 

God,  who  caus'd  a  fountain,  at  thy  pray'r, 

From  the  dry  ground  to  spring,  thy  tnirst  t'  aUay 

After  the  brunt  of  battle.  MUton, 

'     Faithful  ministers  are  to  stand  and  endure  the 

hrunt:  a  common  soldier  m^Hy,  when  it  is  the 

duty  of  him  that  holds  the  standard  to  die  upon 

'     the  place.  South, 

a.  Blow;  stroke. 

A  wicked  ambush,  which  ky  hiddefflong 
1)1  the  close  covert  of  her  guileful  eyen, 
Thence  breaking  forth,did  thick  about  me  throngf 
«  Too  feeble  1 1'  abide  tjie  brunt  so  strong.  Spenser, 
The  friendly  rug  prcserv'd  the  ground. 
And  headlong  knight,  from  bruise  or  wound. 
Like  featherbed  betwixt  a  wall 
And  he'avy  brunt  of  cannon-ball.        Hudibras, 
BRUSH.  n,s.  Ibrojjf,  Fr.  from  ^rjwfttj, 

Lat.] 
I.  An  instrument  to  clean  any  thing,  by 
rubbing  off  the  dirt  or  soil.    It  is  gene- 
rally made  of  bristles  set  in  wood, 
a.  It  18  used  for  the  larger  and  stronger 
pencils  used  by  painters. 

Whence  comes  alt  this  rage  of  wit?  this  arm- 
ing all  the  pencils  and  brushes  of  the  town  against 
me  ?  *     '  Stiliingfeet, 

.     '  With  a  small  brush  you  roust  smear  the  glue 
weU  upon  the  joint  of  each  piece.    ,       Moxon, 
3.  A  rude  assiiult ;  a  i»hock  ;  rough  treat- 
ment; which,  by  the  same  metaphor, 
we  call  a  scquring, 

jlet  grow  thy  sinews  till  their  knots  be  strong. 

And  tcpipt  not  yet  the  brushes  of  the  war.  Shai, 

it  eould  not  be  possible,  that,  upon  so  little  a 

hrrish  as  Waller  had  sustained,  he  could  not  be 

able  to  follow  and  disturb  the  king.     CMrendon, 

Else,  when  we  put  it  to  the  push. 
They  had  not  gtv'n  us  such  a  brush,    Hudibras. 
ir<7  Brush.  1;.  fl.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  sweep  or  rub  with  a  brush. 

If  he  be  not  in  love  with  some  w  oman,  there 
is  no  believing  old  signs:  he  brmhes  his  hat 
o'  morning  ;  vi-hat  should  that  bode  }  Shakspeare, 

%,  To  Strike  with  quickness,  as  in  brush- 
ing:. 

The  wrathful  beast  about  him  turned  light, 
And  him  so  rudely  passing  by,  did  brush 
With  his  long  tail,  tnat  horse  and  man  to  ground 
(}id  rush.  Spenser* s  Fairy  Queen, 

Has  Somnus  brushed  thy  eyelids  with  nis  rod  ? 

Dryden, 

His  son  Cupavo  brusVd  the  briny  6ood, 
Upon  his  stern  a  brawny  cenuur  stood,  Dryden, 

High  o'er  the  billows  flew  the  massy  load. 
And  near  the  ship  came  tliiind'ring  on  the  flood, 
|t  almost  brushed  the  helm.  Pope, 

3.  To  paint  with  a  brush- 

You  have  commissioned  me  to  paint  your 
shop,  and  I  have  done  my  best  to  brush  you  up 
I^e  your  neighbours.  Pope. . 

4.  To  carry  away,  by  an  act  like  that  of 
\\  to  sweep. 
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And  from  the  boughs  brush  off  the  e\3  de-r, 
And  heal  the  harms  of  thwarting  thunder  blew. 

Mihm. 
'The  receptacle  of  %vaters,  into  which  the 
mouths  of  all  rivers  must  empty  thetnselves, 
ou^t  to  have  so  spacious  a  surface,  that  as  much 
water  mav  be  continually  brushedcffhy  the  windl^, 
and  eihaled  bv  the  sun,  as,  besides  what  frills 
again,  is  brought  into  it  by  aUthe  rivers.  BentUy. 
5.  To  move  as  the  brush. 

A  thousand  nights  have  brushed  their  balmy 
wings 
Over  these  eyes.  Hryden, 

ToBritsh.  1;.  H, 

X.  To  move  with  haste:  a  ludicrous  word, 
applied  to  men. 

Wor  wept  his  fate,  nor  cast  a  pitying  eye. 
Nor  took  him  down,  but  ^r»x^V  regardless  by. 

DrydtsL, 
The  French  had  nther*d  all  their  force. 
And  William  met  them  in  their  way; 
Yet  off  they  brush^dy  both  foot  and  horse.  Fri»r, 
%,  To  fly  over ;  to  skim  liphtly. 
Nor  love  is  always  ef  a  vicious  kind. 
But  oft' to  virtuous  acts  inflames  the  mind,    * 
Awakes  the  sleepy  vigour  of  the  soul. 
And,  brushing  o  er,  adds  motion  to  the  pooL 

DryJen, 

Bru'sher.  If.  j.  [from  bnub,']    He  that 
Hses  a  brush. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  used  %o  say,  that  criticks 
were  like  ^/-wi&rri  of  noblemen's  doaths.  Ba^sa. 
Bru'shwood.   «.  J.    [from    hnuh   and 
<ufood.    I  know  not  whether  it  may  not 
be  corrupted  from  bro<wseivood.'\  Rough, 
low,    close,   shrubby  thickets;   small 
wood  fit  for  fire. 
It  smokes,  and  then  with  trembling  breath  she 
blows, 
Till  in  a  cheerful  blaze  the  flames  arose. 
With  brush-woody  and  with  chips,  she  screng;thens 

these. 
And  adds  at  last  the  boughs  of  rotten  trees. 

DryJm. 

Bru'shy.  adj.  [from  brusb.^    Rougher 
shaggy,  like  a  brush. 

I  suspected,  that  it  might  have  proceeded  fir^»o 
some'^  small  unheeded  drop  of  blood,  wiped  oflT 
by  the  brushy  substance  of  the  nerve,  from  the 
knife  wherewith  it  was  cut.  Boyie, 

To  Bru'stle.  v.«.  [bjiaf  than,  Sax.]  To 
crackle ;  to  make  a  small  noise.  Skinny. 

Bru'tal.   adj.    {Brittai,  French;    from 
brute,^ 

I.  That  belongs  to  a  brute ;  that  we  have 
in  common  with  brutes. 

There  Is  no  opposing  brutal  forot  to  the  strata- 
gems of  human  reason.  Z'Bstran^, 

%,  Savajre ;  cruel ;  inhuman. 

The  brutai  business  of  the  war 
Is  manag'd  by  thy  dreadful  servants  care.  Dry/, 

Bruta'lity.  «.j.   [brutality,  Fr.]    Sa- 
vageness ;  churlishness  ;  inhununity. 

Courage,  in  an  ill-bred  man,  has  the  air,  and 
escapes  not  the  opinion,  oS  brutality.         Lode 

To  Bru'talize.  v,n.  Ibruta/bfr,  Fr.] 
To  grow  brutal  or  savage. 

Upon  being  carried  to  the  Capeof  Good  Hope, 
he  mixed,  m  a  kind  of  transport,  with  his  coun- 
trymen, brutaiized  with  them  in  their  habit  and 
manners,  and  would  never  again  return  to  his 
foreign  acquaintance.  jf^^sa. 

To  Bru'talize.  v.  a.  To  make  brutal  or 
savage* 
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B&v'tallt.  ^v.  [from^ru/tf/.]   Churl- 
ishly; inhumanly;  cruelly. 

Mrs.  Bull  aimed  a  knife  at  John;  though  John 
threw  a  bottle  at  her  head,  very  brutatlif  indeed. 

Arbuthaot, 

BRUTE,  adj,  [hnatu,  Latin.] 
<•  Senseless  ;  unconscious.    ^ 

l^ar  yet  are  we  so  low  and  base  as  their  atheism 
^ould  depress  us ;  not  walking  statues  of  clay, 
not  the^ns  of  bntt^  earth,  whose  final  inherit- 
ance is  death  and  corruption.  BaaUy» 
».  Savage ;  irrational ;  ferine. 

Even  brute  animals  make  use  of  this  artificial 
way  of  making  divers  motions,  to  have  several 
significatbns  to  call,  warn,  chide,  cherish, 
threaten.  '  Holder, 

In  the  promulgation  of  the  Mosaickbw,  if  so 
*  much  as  a  brute  beast  touched  the  mountain,  it 
was  to  be  struck  through  with  a  dart.         South, 

3.  Bestial ;  in  common  with  beasts. 

Then  to  subdue,  and  quell,  through  all  the 
earth. 
Brute  violence,  and  proud  tyrannick  powV.  Milt, 

4.  Rough  ;  ferocious  ;  uncivilized. 

The  brute  philosopher,  who  ne*cr  has  prov'd 
The  joy  of  loving,  or  of  being  lov'd.  Pope, 

Brute.  n,s,  [from  the  adjective.]     An 
irrational  creature ;  a  creature  without 
reason ;  a  savage. 
What  may  this  mean  ?  Language  of  man  pro- 
nounced .  . 
By  tongue  of  brute,  and  human  sense  expressM ! 

MUtoiH 
To  those  three  present  impulses,  of  sense,  me- 
mory, and  instinct,  most,  if  not  all,  the  sagacities 
of  brutjt  may  be  reduced.  Hale. 

Brutes  may  be  considered  as  either  aerial,  ter- 
restrial, aquatick,  or  amphibious.  I  call  those 
aerial  which  have  wings,  wherewith  they  can 
support  themselves  in  the  air ;  terrestrial  are 
those,  whose  only  place  of  rest  is  upon  the  earth ; 
aquatick  are  those,  whose  constant  abode  is  upon 
the  water.  Lceie, 

Heav'nfrom  all  crcatureshidesthe  book  of  fate. 
All  but  the  paee  prescrib'd  their  present  state  ; 
l-'rom  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what  spirits, 

know ; 
Or  who  could  suffer  being  here  below  ?     Pop*, 
To  Brute,  v.  a,  [written  ill  for  bruii.] 
TV)  report. 

This,  once  bruted  through  the  army,  filled 
them  all  with  heaviness.  Knolles, 

"^kv't £ n ess.  II.  J.  [from brute^  Brutality. 
Not  used. 

Thou  dotatd  vile, 
'  That  with  thy  ^rtrfM^j/  shend*st  thy  comely  :^;e. 

Spenser, 

7"©  Bru'tify.i;.«.  [fromAnrftf.]  To  make 
a  man  a  brute. 

O  thon  fallacious  woman !  am  I  then  hrntifsdf 
Ay;  I  feel  it  here;  I  sprout,  Ibud,  1  am  ripe 
horn  mad.  CoMgreve, 

Bru'tish.  aJJ.  [from  brutr,] 
J,  Bestial ;  resemblinK  a  beast. 
Osiris,  Ists,  Orus,  amf  their  train. 
With  monstrous  shapes 'and  sorceries  abused 
Far.itick  Egypt,  and  her  priests,  to  seek 
Their  wana'rmg  gods  dbguis'd  in  brutish  forms. 

MUtM. 
s.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  brute ;  rough  ; 
.«av3ge;  ferocious. 

Brutes,  and  brutish  men,  are  commonly  more 
able  to  bear  pain  than  others.  Gmv, 

3.  Grosii;  carnal. 

For  thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine, 
Ji%  sensual  as  the  brutish  sting  itself.  Sbahpeare. 
After  he  has  slept  himself  )ato  some  use  of 
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• 
himself,  by  much  adp  he  staggers  to  his  tablt 
<  again,  and  there  acts  over  the  same  brutish  scene. 

South. 
4.  Ignorant ;  untaueht ;  uncivilized. 

They  were  not  so  brutish,  that  they  could  b« 
ignorant  to  call  upon  thu  name  of  God,  Hooberm 
Bru'tishly,  tuiv,  [from  hrutUb.]  lathe 
manner  of  a  brute ;  savagely  ;  irration- 
ally ;  grossly. 

I  am  not  so  diffident  of  myself,  as  brutishly  t» 
submit  to  any  man  «  dictates.        Ximg  Charlttm 
For  a  man  to  found  a  confident  praaice  upas 
a  disputable  principle,  is  brutishly  to  outrun  hit 
reason.  SoutL, 

Bru^tishness.  v,j,  [from  hrtitub.']  Bra* 
tality  ;  savageness. 

All  other  courage,  besides  that,  is  not  true 

valour,  but  brsOishtuu,  SprmtL 

Bry'on  Y.  w.  J.  [^bryonia^  Latin.]  A  plant* 

Bub.  n.j.  [a  cant  word. J    Strongman 

]iqu(y. 

Or  if  it  be  his  fate  to  meet 
With  folks  who  have  more  wealth  than  wity 
He  loves  cheap  port,  and  double  bub. 
And  settles  in  the  humdrimi  club.  PriwTm 

BU'BBLE.  n.  j.  \hobb<l,  Dutch  ] 
X.  A  small  bladder  of  water ;  a  film  of 
water  filled  with  wind.  ' 

Bubbles  are  in  the  form  of  a  hemisnhere ;  air 
within,  and  a  little  skin  of  water  without;  and 
it  seemeth  somewhat  strange,  that  the  air  should 
rise  so  swiftly,  while  it  is  in  the  water,  and  when 
it  Cometh  to  the  top,  shouM  be  suyed  by  49 
weak  a  cover  as  that  of  the  bubble  is.  Baeon^ 
The  colours  of  bubbles  with  which  children 
play,  ore  various,  and  change  their  situation  va- 
riously, without  any  respect  to  confine  or  shadow. 

Newtom, 
%,  Any  thing  which  wants  solidity  and 
firmness;  any  thing  that. is  more  spc* 
cious  than  real. 

The  earl  of  Lincoln  was  induced  to  participate, 

not  lightly  upon  the  strength  of  the  proceeding 

there,  \\  hich  was  but  a  bubble,  but  upon  letters 

from  the  lady  Maigaret.^  Batmu 

Then  a  soldier. 

Seeking  the  bubble  reputation. 

Even  ill  the  cannon  s  mouth.         Sbabsptanm 

War,  he  ^ung^  is  toil  and  trouble9 
Honour  but  an  empty  bubble. 
Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying.        Dryiat^ 

3.  A  cheat ;  a  false  show. 

The  na:ion  then  too  late  nill  find, 
Dircaors  promises  but  wind, 
South>sca  at  best  a  mighty  bmbble,     •   S^o^, 

4.  The  person  cheited. 

Cease,  dcare&t  mother,  cease  to  chide ; 

Gany 's  a  cheat,  and  I  *m  a  bubble  t 

Yet  why  this  great  excess  of  trouble  ?    Prior, 

He  has  been  my  bubble  these  twenty  ycare, 

and,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  understands  no 

more  of  his  own  afiiiirs,  tlian  a  child  in  swad* 

dling  clothes.  Arbutka^, 

To  B'J^BBLE.  a».  n,  [from  the  noun.] 

I.  To  rise"  in  bubbles. 

Alas !  ft  crimson  river  of  warm  blood, 
Like  to  a  balf^iintr  fountain  stirr'd  with  wind* 
Doth  rise  and  tail.  Shdhpeare, 

Adder's  fork,  and  Mind  worm's  sting, 
Lizard's  leg,  and  owlet's  winj; ; 
For  a  ch-irm  of  pow'iful  trouble, 
I^ike  a  hellbroth  bDil  and  bubble,       Shabspeare, 

Still  bublde  on,  and  pour  forth  blood  and  tears. 

Dryden, 

The  same  sprinq  suffers  at  some  times  a  very 
manifest  rcmi-sijn  (if  its  heal ;  at  others,  as  mi* 
nifcst  an  increase  of  it ;  yea,  Bometimos  to  chat 
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cncess,  n  to  make  it  boil  and  iuhS/e  with  ex- 
treme heat.  .   Wwdtvard. 
%,  To  run  with  a  gentle  noise. 

For  thee  the  hukbung  springs  appeared  to  mourn, 
Jknd  whispering  pinet  made  vows  for  thy  return. 

Not  bubbling  fountains  to  the  thirsty  swainr, 
llot  show*rs  to  larks,  or  sunshine  to  the  bee, 
Are  half  so  diarming  as  thy  sight  to  me.  Pope, 
To  Bu'bble.  V,  ft.  To  cheat :  a  can.  word. 
He  tells  me,  with  great  passion,  that  she  has 
inbbled  him  out  of  his  youth,  and  has  drilled 
Jum  on  to  five  and  fifty.  Additon. 

Charles  Mather  could  not  bMU  a  young  beau 
better  with  a  toy.  jtrbutbn«t, 

Bu'BBLER.  n,  s.  [from  bubble.^    A  cheat. 
\     What  words  can  suffice  to  express,  how  infi- 
intely  I  esteem  you,  above  all  the  great  ones  in 
this  part  of  the  world ;  above  all  tne  J  cws, Job- 
bers, and  bubblers  /  Digby  t9  Pope. 
Bu^BB  Y.  II.  J.  A  woman's  breast. 

Foh!  say  thev,  to  see  a  handsome,  brisk,  gen- 
teel, young  fellow,  so  much  govem'd  b^  a  (bat- 
ing old  woman ;  why  don't  you  go  and  suck  the 
bubby  t  .     Arbutba0i. 

Bu^BO.  n.  4.  [Lat.  from  ^My,  the  groin*] 
That  part  of  the  groin  from  the  bend- 
ing of  the  thigh  to  the  scrotum ;  and 
therefore  all  tumours  in  that  part  are 
tailed  buboes.  ^uincf* 

I  supiNurated  it  after  the  manner  of  a  bubo^ 
opened  it,  and  endeavoured  detersion.  tVtseman. 

BuBONOCE^LE.  n.  J.  [Lat.  from  /Sw&'y, 
the  groin,  and  w*x>i,  a  rupture]  A  parti- 
cular kind  of  rupture,  when  the  intestines 
break  down  into  the  groin.  ^incy. 

When  the  intestine,or  oroentum,falls  through 
the  rings  of  the  abdominal  muscles  into  the 
groin,  it  is  called  hernia  ittguinalis^  or  if  into  the 
scrotum,  scrota/u:  these  two,  though  the  first 
only  is  prooerly  so  called,  are  known  by  the 
name  oi  bubonocele.  Sharp, 

Bc'BUKLE.  »./.    A  red  pimple. 

His  face  b  all  bubukles^  ana  whelks,  and  knobs, 
and  flames  of  fire.^  Sbakspeare, 

Bucani'ers.  «.'j.  a  cant  word  for  the 
privateers,  or  pirates,  of  America. 

Bu  c c  E  J^L  a't  I  o  N .  IX.  J.  [buccella^  a  mouth- 
ful, Lat.]  In  some  chymical  authors, 
signifies  a  dividing  into  large  pieces. 

Harris. 

BUCK.  «.  J.  [baucbtf  Germ,  suds,  or  lie.] 

I.  The  liquor  in  which  clothes  are  washed. 

•    Suck  !  \  would  I  could  wash  myself  of  the 

luck :  I  warrant  you,  buck,  and  of  the  season  too 

it  shall  appear.  ^    SbaLpeare, 

«.  The  clothes  washed  in  the  liquor. 

or  late,  not  aMo  to  travel  v.ith  her  furred  pack, 
the  washes  biuks  hc/e  at  home.         Sbahpcare, 

BUCK.  ».  J.  ib^ch,  Welsh ;  bock^  Dutch  ; 
boucy  Fr.]  The  male  of  the  fallow  deer ; 
the  male  of  rabbits,  and  other  animals. 
Biuks^  goats,  and  the  like,  are  said  to  be  trip- 
ping or  salunt,  that  is,  joinc  or  Uz.^m^.Peacbam, 

5o  Buck.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
wash  clothes. 

Here  is  a  basket ;  he  may  creep  in  here,  and 
tlurow  foul  linen  upon  him,  as  if  it  were  going  to 
bucking.  '  Shaktpeare, 

9V  Bt'CK.  q>.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  co- 
pulate as  bucks  and  does. 

I'he  chief  time  of  setting  traps,  is  in  their 
bueking  time.  Mortipter, 

Bl'^ckbasket.  «./.  The  basket  in  which 
clothes  arc  carried  to  the  wash. 
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They  conveyed  me  into  a  buckbaskei ;  rammed 

me  in  with  foul  shirts,  foul  stockings,  and  greasy 

napkins.  Sbakj/ejre, 

Bu'ckbean.  n.s.  [bocksboonai^  Dutch.] 

A  plant ;  a  sort  of  trefoil 

The  bitter  nauseous  phnts,  as  centaury,  huch' 

baney  geician,  of  which  tea  may  be  made,  or 

wines  by  infusion.  Flayer^ 

Bu'cket.  n.  s,  ibaqurtf  French.] 

i  The  vt  ssel  in  which  water  is  drawn  out 

of  a  well. 

Now  is  this  golden  crown  fike  a  deep  well. 
That  owes  two  buekeUy  filling  one  another ; 
The  emjjtier  ever  dancing  in  the  air, 
The  other  down  unseen,  and fiill  of  water.  Shat. 
Is  the  sea  ever  likely  to  be  evaporated  by  the 
sun,  or  to  be  emptied  with  buckets  T       Bentley. 
X.  The  vessels  in  which  water  is  carried, 
.  particularly  to  quench  a  fire. 

Now  streets  ^row  throngM,  and,  busy  as  by  diy. 
Some  run  for  buckets  to  the  hallow  *d  <^uire ; 
Some  cut  th»  pipes,  and  some  the  engmcs  play  ; 
And  some,  more  bold,  mount  ladders  to  the  fire. 

Drjden, 
The  ]>orringers  that  in  a  row 
Hung  high,  and  made  a  glitt*ring  show. 
To  a  less  noble  substance  changed. 
Were  now  but  leathern  buckets  rang'd.     S^ifL 
BU'CKLE.  n,  s,  [Aw«/,  Welsh,  and  the 
same  in  the  Armorick ;  bowleg  French.] 
X.  A  link  of  metal,  with  a  tongue  or 
catch,  made  to  fasten  one  thing  to  an- 
other. 

Fair  lined- slippers  for  the  cold. 
With  buckles  or  the  purest  gold.         Shaksbeart. 
The  chlamys  was  a  sort  of  short  cloak  tied 
with  a  ^i/fi/r,  commonly  to  the  right  shoulder. 

Arbutbnoi^ 
Three  seal-rings;  which  after,  melted  down, 
Form'd  a  vast  buckle  for  his  widow's  gown.  Pope^ 
a.  The  state  of  the  hair  crisped  and  curled, 
by  being  kept  long  in  the  same  state. 

The  greatest  beau  was  dressed  in  a  fiaxen 
periwig ;  the  wearer  of  it  goes  in  his  own  hair 
at  home,  and  lets  his  wig  lie  in  buckle  for  a  whole 
half  year.  Spectst9r. 

That  live-long  wig,  which  Gorgon's  seh'misht 
own, 
Eternal  buckle  takes  in  Parian  stone.         P^e^ 
To  Bf  'c  K  L  E.  «r».  fl,  [from  the  noun.] . 
I.  To  fasten  with  a  buckle 

Like  saphire,  pearl,  in  rich  embroidery, 
Buckled  below  fair  knighthood*s  bending  knee. 

Shakspearc 
France,  whose  armour  conscience  buckled  on. 
Whom  zeal  and  charity  brought  to  the  iield. 

Sbaktpeare. 
Thus  ever,  when  I  buckle  on  my  helmet. 
Thy  fears  afflirt  thee.  Philips, 

When  you  carry  your  master's  riding  coat 
wrap  your  own  in  it,  and  bucMe  them  up  clo$e 
with  a  strap.  Srrij:. 

a.  To  prepare  to  do  any  thing  :  the  me- 
taphor is  taken  from  buckling  on  the.  ar- 
mour. 

The  Saracen,  diis  hearing,  rose  amain. 
And  catching  up  in  haste  his  three  square  shield* 
And  shining  helmet,  soon  him  buckled  to  the 
^cld.  Spesuer, 

3.  To  join  in  battle. 

The  lord  Gray,  captain  of  the  men  at  arms, 
was  forbidden  to  charge,  until  the  foot  of  the 
avantguard  were  buekUd  with  them  in  front. 

Hajv:»d, 

4.  To  confine • 

How  brief  the  life  of  man 
Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage  \ 
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*     Thstthestretchin^ofaspan 
BuckUs  in  his  sum  ot  age.  Shahfeare. 

-ToBv'CKLE-  V  IT.  \_bucken^  Germ.] 
I.  To  bend ;  to  bow. 

The  wretch,  whose  fever-weaken'd  joints, 
J /ike  stiengthless  hinges,  buMe  under  life, 
Impatient  of  hb  fit,  breaks  like  a  fire 
Out  of  his  keeper's  arms.  Sbaiifeare, 

s.  To  buckU  to.    To  apply  to ;  to  attend. 
See  the  acti*ve^  ad  sense. 

Now  a  covetous  old  crafty  knave, 
At  dead  of  night,  shall  raise  his  son,  and  cry, 
Turn  out,  you  rOgue !  ^ow  like  a  beast  you  lie ! 
Goy  bucUc  t»  the  law.  JDryden, 

Thisb  to  be  done  in  children,  by  trying  them, 
vhen  they  are  by  laziness  unbent,  or  by  avoca-  , 
tjon  bent  another  way,  and  endeavouring  to 
m^ke  them  buck/e  to  the  thing  proposed.  Ijocke, 
J.  To  buckle  ivhb.  To  engage  with;  to 
encoanter ;  to  join  in  a  close  fight,  like 
men  locked  or  buckled  together. 
For  single  combat,  thou  shalt  hitekie  Tvhh  me. 

Sbah^care, 

Yet  thou,  they  say,  for  marriage  dost  provide ; 

Is  this  an  age  to  buckie  tuitb  a  bride  ?      Dryden, 

hH'CKlJLK,  n.i.lbwccUd,  Welsh;  bow 

r//Vr,  Fr.]  A  shield  ;  a  defensive  weapon 

buckled  on  the  arm. 

He  took  my  arms,  and  while  I  forc*d  my  way 
Through  troops  of  foes,  which  did  our  passage 

stay ; 
My  hutkler  o*er  my  aged  father  cast. 
Still  fighting, still  defending,  as  I  past.      Dryden, 
This  medal  compliments  the  emperor  as  the 
Romans  did  dictator  Fabius,  when  they  called 
him  the  buckler  of  Rome.  AtUuoH. 

To  Bu'CKLER.  'v.  a.  [from  the  noun]  To 
support ;  to  defend. 
Fear  not,  sweet  wench ;  th'ey  shall  not  touch 
thee,  Kate ; 
I  'U  buckler  thee  against  a  million.    Shnksfeare, 

Can  Oxford,  that  did  ever  fence  the  right. 
Now  buckUr  falshood  with  a  pedigree  ?   Sbaksf. 

Bu'CKLER-THORV.  iz.  J.  Christ's  thom. 
Bu'cKMAST.  n.  J.  The  fruit  or  mast  of 

the  beech  tree. 
Bu'CKRAM. ».  J.  [bougrariy  Fr.]  A  sort  of 

strong  linen  cloth,  stiffened  with  gum, 

used  by  tailors  and  staymakcrs.   - 
I  have  peppered  two  of  them;  two,  I  am  sure, 

I  have  paid,  two  rogues  in  buckram  suits.  Sbaks, 
Bu'cKRAMS.  «.  J.    The  same  whh  *wild 

garlick, 
B-u^'cKSiioRN  Plantain.  «. /.  [corono^ 

/Kj,  Lat.  from  the  form  of  the  leaf] 

A  plant.  Miller. 

Bt^'cK THORN.  «.  /.  [rbiintnuji  Lat.  sup- 
posed to  be  so  called  from  bucc,  Sax. 

the  belly.]    A  tree  that  bears  a  purging 

berry. 
Bu'CK WHEAT,  n.  J.  [^buckweitzy  Germ. 

fagopyrumy  Lat.]  A  plant.  Miller. 

B  L'  c  o' L I  c  K .  adj'  [^•vxoXixft,  from  /Bovwx^ 

a  cowherd.]     Pastoral. 
BUD.  «.  J.  [bouton^  Fr.]     The  first  shoot 

of  a  plint ;  a  gem. 
Be  as  thou  wast  wont  to  be. 

See  as  thou  wast  wont  to  see : 
^  X>ian*s  bud  o*ct  Cupid's  flower 

Hath  such  force  and  blessed  power.  Sbakspgart, 

Writers  say,  as  the  most  forwi'ard  bud 
Is  eaten  by  tne  canker  ere  it  blow, 
fven  so  by  love  the  young  tnd  teoj^i  wit 
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Is  tum*d  to  folly,  blasting  in  the  bui^ 

Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime.    Sh^ksf,- 

When  you  the  flow'rs  for  Chloe  twine. 
Why  do  you  to  her  garland  join 
The  meanest  bui  that  falls  irom  mine  ?    Priwi, 

Insects  wound  the  tender  buds^  with  a  long 
hollow  trunk,  aud  deposit  an  egg  in  the  hole» 
with  a  sharp  corroding  liq  or,  that  causeth  « 
swelling  in  tne  leaf,  and  doseth  the  orifice. 

'     BenOef. 

To  Bud.  i;,«.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  put  forth  young  shoots,  or  gems. 
Bud  forth  as  a  rose  growing  by  the  orook  of 
the  field.  Ecd^ 

a.  To  rise  as  a  gem  from  the  stalk. 

There  the  fruit,  that  was  to  be  gathered  from 
such  a  co;iilux,  quickly  budded  out.      Clarendon.^ 
Heav'n  gave  him  ail  at  once,  then  snatched 
away. 
Ere  mortals  all  his  beauties  could  survey : 
Just  like  that  flower  that  buds  and  withers  in  ft 
day.  .  Drydeiu  % 

Tho'  Ub*ring  yokes  on  their  own  necks  they 
fear'd, 
And  felt  for  budding  horns  on  their  smooth  fore- 
heads rcar*d.  DrydeiCt  SiUnMSm 
3.  To  be  in  the  bloom,  or  growing. 

Young  ^j^</4/iirj' virgin,  fair  and  fresh  and  sweet. 

Whither  away,  or  wierc  is  thy  abode  ?  Sbaksp. 

To  Bud.  v,  a.  To  inoculate ;  to  graff  by 

inserting  a  bud  into  the  rind  of  another 

tree. 

Of  apricocks,  the  largest  is  much  improved  by 
budding  upon  a  peach  stock.  TembU. 

To  BUl^GE  -v,  n.  {botigery  Fr.]    To  stir; 
to  move  off  the  place:  alow  word. 

.  All  your  prisoners  are 

In  the  lime  grove  which  weatherfends  your  cell. 

They  cannot  hudge  till  you  release.  Sbakspgare. 

The  mouse  ne  cr  shunn*d  the  cat,  as  they  did 

budge 

From  rascals  worse  than  they.  Sbakspeart, 

I  thought  th'  hadst  scorn'd  to  budge 
For  fear.  Hudibrax, 

BuDGK.  adj.  [of  uncertain  etymology.] 
Surly;  stiff;  formal. 

O  foolisl-iness  of  men  !  that  lend  their  ears 

To  those  budge  doctors  of  the  scoickfur.  Miljttn. 

Bu  DG  E.  «.  J.     The  dressed  skin  or  fur  of 

lambs.  Diet. 

Bu'dger.  ».  J.  [from  the  verb.]  One  that 

moves  or  stirs  from  his  place. 

Let  the  fjst  bud^cr  die  the  other's  4ave, 
And  the  gods  doom  him  after.  Sbakspeare. 

Bu'oGET.  n.  J.  \bogettes  French.] 

1.  A  batr,  such  as  mny  be  easily  carried. 

If  tinkers  may  have  leave  to  live. 
And  bear  the  sowskin  budget ; 

Then  my  account  I  well  may  give, ' 
And  in  the  stocks  avouch  it.  Sbahtear^ 

Jrir  Robert  Clifford,  in  whose  bosom,  ox  budget^ 
most  of  Perkin*s  secrets  were  laid  up,  was  come 
into  England.  *  Bacon, 

His  budget  with  corruptions  cramm*d. 
The  contiibations  of  the  damn'd.  SnviJI. 

2.  It  is  used  for  a  store,  or  stock. 

It  was  nature,  in  fine,  that  brought  off  the 
cat,  when  the  fox's  whole  budget  of  inventions 
fulled  liim.  VEttroHge. 

Bu  FP.  ff.  J.  [from  buffalo?^ 

I  A  sort  of  leather  prepared  from  the  skin 
of  the  buffalo ;  used  for  waist  bclth, 
pouches,  and  military  accoutrements. 

A  ropy  chain  of  rhetimf^  a  visage  rough. 
Deform  df  uafeacur*d,  and  1  tkin  'of  bt^.  Dryg. 
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,    a.  The  skins  of  elks,  and  oxen  drefised  in 
oi]»  and  prepared  after  the  same  manner 
asthatofthebulfalo. 
,  3.  A  military  coat  made  of  thick  leather, 
JO  that  a  blow  cannot  easily  pierce  it. 
A  fiend,  a  fairy,  pitiless  and  roueh, 
,  A  wolf,  nay  wone,  a  fellow  all  in  buff,   Shaktp, 
ToBUFF.  -v.a,  \buffery  Fr.]  To  strike.  Not 
in  use. 

There  was  a  shock, 
To  have  buffed  out  the  blood 
^rom  aught  but  a  block.       Bca  Jotuw^ 

mrFFALO,  ft.  J.  [Ital.]  A  kind  of  wild 

OK. 

Become  the  unworthy  browse 
Ofiuffatoei^  sak  goats,  and  hungry  cows.  Dry  J, 
BuPFK'T.  «.  J.  [buffette^  Fr.j  A  kind  of 
cupboard ;  or  set  of  shelves,  where  plate 
is  set  out  to  show,  in  a  room  of  enter* 
tainment. 

The  rich  bufrt  well-coloured  serpents  grace, 
And  gaping  Tritons  apew  to  wash  your  face.. 

Pope, 
Bu'ffet.  «.  /.  [bufffto^  Ital.]  A  blow  with 
the  fist ;  a  box  on  the  ear. 

O,  I  could  divide  myself,  and  go  to  btfffU^ 
for  moving  such  a  dish  of  skimmed  milk  with  so 
honourable  an  action.  SbakspcMre. 

A  man  that  fortune's  buffett  and  rewards 
Has  u'en  with  equal  thanks.  Sbahpeare, 

Go,  baffled  coward,  lest  I  run  upon  thee, 
And  with  one  buffet  lay  thy  structure  low.  Mi//. 

Round  his  hollow  temples,  and  his  ears, 
His  buckler  beats ;  the  son  of  Neptune,  stunn'd 
With  these  repeated  buffttsy  quits  the  ground. 

Dfyi€n, 

To  Bu'ffet.  *u.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
strike  with  the  hand  ;  to  box  ;  to  beat. 

Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in  his  old  lunes 
af  ain ;  he  90  buffets  himself  on  the  forehead,  cry- 
ing, Peer  out,  peer  out !  that  any  madness,  I  ever  , 
yet  beheld,  seemed  but  tameness.     Sbaksjteare. 

Our  ears  are  cudgell'd ;  not  a  word  of  his 
But  buffets  better  than  a  fist  of  France.  Sbaisp, 

The  torrent  roar'd,  afJd  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews,  throwing  it  aside.     Sbahp, 

Instantly  I  plung'd  into  the  sea. 
And  buffeting  the  biilov/s  to  her  rescue, 
Redeetn'd  her  ht«  with  half  the  loss  of  mine. 

Ottvay, 

T(»  Bu'ffet.  *v,  n.  To  play  a  boxing- 
match. 

\i  I  might  buffet  for  my  love,  I  could  by  oh 
like  a  butcher.  Shahpear/s  Henry  V. 

Bl-'ffeter.  «.  J.  \ixo\Xi  buffet. ~\  A  boxer; 

one  that  buffets. 
Bu^KFLE.  w.  J.  \hciifflfy  Fr.]   The  same 

with  buffalo  ;  a  wild  ox. 
7b  Be'FKLE.  -L'. «.  [from  tjie  noun.]  To 

puzzle  ;  to  be  a  loss. 
This  was  the  utter  ruin  of  tliat  poor,  angry, 

huffiingy  well-meaaing  mortal  Pistond'es,who  lies 

equally  under  the  contempt  of  both  parties. 

a^ift, 
Bu'fflehkaj^ed   adj.  \^xQm  huffle  and 

bead?i  Having  a  lari^e  head,  like  a  buffa- 
lo ;  dull ;  stupid ;  foclish. 
BUFFO'pN.  n.  J.  {buffon,  French.] 
I.  A  man  whose  protession  is  to  make 

sport,  by  low  jests  and  antick  postures  j' 

a  iackpudding. 
Ko  prince  would  think  himself  greatly  ho- 

&ourcd»  to  have  his  prodamatiqn  canTatstd  on 
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a  publtck  stage,  and  become  the  ipon  of  buf- 
/•WW.  .Watti. 

3.  A  man  that  practises  indecent  raillery. 

k  is  the  nature  of  drolls  ^d  buffowu^  to  be  u- 

solent  to  those  that  will  bear  it,  add  slavish  to 

others.  VEstrmmge, 

The  bold  buff^m  whbne'er  they  tread  thegreea, 

.    Their  motion  mimicks,  but  wiu  jest  c^ene. 

Geurth, 

Buffo'onery.  n.  /.  [from  bt^wm:\ 
I,  The  practice  or  art  of -a  buffoon. 

Courage,  in  an  iU-bred  man,  has  the  air,  and 
escapes  not  the  opinion,  of  brutality ;  learning 
becomes  pedantry,  and  wit  buffhonery.  Luke. 
a.  Low  jests  ;  ridiculous  pianks ;  scurrile 
mirth.  Dry  den  places  the  accent,  iin* 
properly,  on  the  first  syllable. 

Where publick  ministers  encourage  hufiwerf* 
it  is  no  wonder  if  buSbons  set  up  for  publick 
ministers.  '  VEstrium. 

And  whilst  it  lastt  kt  buffoonery  succeed. 
To  make  us  laugh;  idk  never  was  more  need. 

Dtyia. 
BUG.  fi.  J.  A  stinking  insect  bred  in  old 
household  stiiff.    In  the  following  pas- 
sage, wings  are  erroneously  ascribed  to 
it. 

Yet  let  me  flap  this  bu^  with  gilded  wii^s. 
This  painted  child  of  dirt,  which  stiidcs  and 
songs.  iP«*r. 

Bug.  ^  n.  j.  [It  is  derived  by  some 

Bu'GBEAR.)    from  big^  by  others  from 
fug;  hugy  in  Welsh,  has  the  samemean- 
mg  ]     A  frightful  object ;    a   walking 
•  spectre,  imagined  to  be  seen :  gencraHy 
now  used  for  a  false  tcrrour  to  frightea 
babes. 
Each  trembling  leaf  and  vdiistling  wind  they 
hear, 
As  ghasdy  bug  their  hair  on  end  does  rear. 
Yet  both  do  strive  their  fearfiilness  to  feign. 

«.  Fairy  Qmete^ 

Sir,  spare  your  threats ; 

The  ^^  which  you  would  fright  me  with,  I  seek. 

__  ,  .         ^  Sbaispears. 

Hast  not   riept    to-nieht  ?   would  he  noe, 

naughty  man,  let  it  sleep?  a  bugbear  take  him. 

SifitAepeartm 
We  have  a  horrour  for  uncouth  monsters; 
but,upon  experience,  all  these  bugs  gro*v  familiar 
and  easy  to  us.  L'E^tram^^. 

Such  %^Mr  thoughts,  once  got  into  the  ten- 
der muids  of  children,  sink  deep,  so  as  not  cakl> 
if  ever,  to  be  got  out  again.  Z*^! 

To  the  world,  no  bugbear  is  so  great. 
As  want  of  figure,  and  a  small  eatate.         /Ve. 
Bu'GGiNfess.  ».j.  [from&uggy,]  The  state 

of  being  infected  with  bugs. 
Bu'g  g  y .  adj. [from  6ugJ]  Abounding  with 

bugs. 
Bu'GtE. 

BU^GLEHORI 

buciOa,  Lat.  a  heifer,'  Junius  from 
bt4gle,  the  bonasus,  Lye^^  A  huntinc 
horn.  * 

,iru-*'?l^^^  *?*^  *V*"'«  ^  ^*>™y  %'«'  waafl. 
Which  hung  adown  his  side  in  twisted  cold 
And  tassels  gay.  Fah-jQ^^^ 

I  will  have  a  rechcate  winded  in  my  forehead, 
or  liang  my  bugle  in  an  invisible  baldrick.  SUiJ 

He  gave  his  W^  ^r«  a  blast. 
That  through  the  woodlanf  echoed  fkr  and\rid.-. 

Bu'GLE.  n.  J.  A  shining  bead  of  black 

glass. 


)  «.  s.  [from  bu^en.  Sax. 
IN.  J  to  bend,  Skinner i  from 
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Bugie  bracelets,  necklace  an^r, 

Perfum'd  for  a  lady's  chamber.         Slahfieare, 

Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair, 

Your  hugk  eye  balls,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream, 

That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship. 

•  Sbaksptare* 

Bu'GLBj  ».  i.   [from  bttguiai  Lat]    A 

plant.  Milier, 

Bu^GLK.  It.  /.  A  sort  of  wild  ox.   Phil/ipj. 

Bu'cL'oss.  ff« /.  [from  buglojsumf  Lat.] 

The  herb  oltongue. 
To  BUILD,  nj.  a,  pret.  I  buiity  I  have  built. 

ibilden^  Dutch.] 
X.  To  raise  from  the  ground ;  to  make  a 
fabrick,  or  an  editice. 
Thou  shalt  not  ^i/c/ an  house  unto  my  name. 
CbronUUs, 
When  u^rers  tell  their  gold  in  the  field, 
And  whores  and  bawds  do  churches  buiU.  Sbah, 
a.  To  raise  in  any  laboured  form. 

When  the  head-dress  was  ^mV/ up  in  a  couple 
of  cones  and  spires,  which  stood  so  excessively 
high  on  the  side  of  the  head,  that  a  woman,  who 
was  but  a  pigmy  withouther  head-dress,  appeared 
like  a  Colossus  upon  putting  it  on.  Spectator, 
3.  To  raise  any  thing  on  a  support  or 
foundation. 

Lore  built  on  beauty,  soon  as  beauty,  dies ; 
Choose  this  face,  chang'd  by  no  deformities. 

Dunne* 

I  would  endeavour  to  destroy  those  curious, 

but  groundless  structures,  that  men  have  built 

up  <»  opinions  alone.  SoyU* 

7*0  Build,  v.  ». 

X.  To  play  the  architect. 

To  build,  to  plant,  whatever  vou  intend, 
To  rear  the  column,  or  the  arcn  to  bend.  Fope. 
».  To  depend  on  5  to  rest  on. 

By  a  man's  authority,  we  here  understand  the 
force  which  his  word  nath  for  the  assurance  of 
another's  mind  that  buiUUtb  upon  it.      Hooker* 
Some  buitd  rather  upon  the  abusing  of  others, 
and  putting  tricks  upon  them,  than  upoa  sound- 
ness of  their  own  proceedings.  -  Baton, 
£^tt  those  who  had  not  usted  of  your  fa- 
vours, yet  built  so  much  on  the  fame  of  your 
beneficence,  that  they  bemoaned  the  loss  of  their 
expectations.                                              Dryden. 
rhis  is  certainly  a  much  surer  way,  than  to 
buitd  on  the  interpretations  of  an  author,  who 
does  not  consider  how  the  ancients  used  to  think. 

AddiiOH, 

Bui'1-DER-  71.  s.  [firom  btdld,^  He  that 
builds ;  an  architect. 

But  fore-accounting  oft  makes  builders  miss ; 
They  found,  they  felt,  they  had  no  lease  of  bliss. 

Sidmn, 
When  they  which  had  seen  the  beauty  of  the 
first  temple  Imilt  by  Solomon,  beheld  how  far  it 
excelled  the  second,  which  had  not  builders  of 
like  abilities,  the  tears  of  their  grieved  eyes  the 
prof>hets  endeavoured,  withcomforu,  to  uipe 
away.  Hooker* 

Mark*dout  for  such  an  use,  as  if 'twere  meant 
T'  invite  the  builder,  and  his  choice  prevent. 

Denbam, 
Her  wings  with  lengthen'd  honour  let  her 
spread. 
And,  by  her  greatness^^shew  her  holder* %  fame. 

Priori 
B u  i^i- 1> 1 2^  G .  ».  /.  [from  build,']  A  fabrick ; 
an  edifice. 

Thy  sumptuous  buildings,  and  thy  wife's  itttrey 
Have  cost  a  niass  of  publick  treasury.     Sbaksp, 

View  not  this  spire  by  measure  giv'n 
To  build  mis  rais'd  by  c^mmoa  hands : 
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That  febrick  rises  high  as  heav*fl^ 
Whose  basis  on  devotion  stands.         ^      Prior, 
Among  the  great  variety  of  ancient  coins 
which  I  saw  at  Rome,  I  could  not  but  t^e  par- 
ticular notice  of  such  as  rebte  to  any  of  the 
buildings  or  statues  that  are  still  extant.  Ad£*om, 
Built.  If.  /.  [from  brnld,'] 
X.  The  form ;  the  structure. 

As  is  tlie  built,  so  different  is  the  fight ; 
Their  mountain  shoe  is  on  our  sails  design'd  ;  '  ' 

Deep  in  their  hulls  our  deadly  bulleu  lights 
And  through  the  yielding  planks  a  passage  find. 

hrydau, 

a.  Species  of  building.       "  ^ 

There  is  hardlv  any  country  which  has  so 
little  shipping  as  Ireland ;  the  reason  must  be, 
the  scarcity  of  timber  proper  for  this  built. 

Temple* 

BULB,  n-  J.  [from  bulbujy  Lat.]  A  round 
body,  or  root. 

Take  up  your  early  autumnal  tulips,  and  buBr, 

if  you  will  remove  them.      Evelytis  Kalendar* 

if  we  consider  the  bulb^  or  ball  of  the  eye,  the 

exteriour  membrane,  or  coat  thereof,  is  made 

thick,  tough,  or  strong,  th;;!t  it  is  a  very  hasd 

matter  to  nuke  a  rupture  in  ic  May, 

Bulba'ceous.  adj,  [bulbaceusflat.] The 

same  as  bulbouj,  DicU 

Bu^LBOUS.  adj.  [from  bulb.']  Cbntaining 

bulbs ;  consisting  of  bulbs;  havingroiuid 

or  roundish  knobs. 

There  are  of  roots,  bulbous  roots,  fibrous  roots* 
and  hirsute  roots.  And  I  uke  it,  in  the  bulbous^ 
the  sap  hasteneth  most  to  the  air  and  sun.  Bacon. 
Set  up  vour  traps  for  vermin,  especially  amongst 
your  bulbous  roots.  Evelyn's  Kal^ndar, 

Their  leaves,  after  they  are  swelled  out,  like 
a  bulbous  root,  to  make  the  bottle,  bend  in- 
ward, or  come  again  close  to  the  stalk.  Bay, 
To  Bulge,  v,n.  [It  was  originally  writ- 
ten bi/^e  /  bi/ge  was  the  lower  part  of 
the  shipy  where  it  swelled  out;  from 
biUjy  Saxon,  a  bladder.] 
I.  To  take  in  water ;  to  founder. 

Thrice  round  the  ship  was  tost. 
Then  bulged  »t  once,  and  in  the  deep  was  lost. 

Drydsn, 

a.  To  jut  out. 

The  side,  or  part  of  the  side  of  a  w^,  or  any 
timber  that  bulges  from  its  bottom  or  foundation* 
is  said  to  batter,  or  hang  over  the  foundation. 

Moxon*s  Meebauiccd  Exenises., 

Bu^i'iMY.  fiStfXiuirt,  from  fi^u  an  ox,  and 

x«^»;,  hunger.  J   An  enormous  appetite,  ^ 

attended  with  fainting,  and  colduess  of 

the  extremities.  Dut. 

BULK.  ».j.  {bulcke^  Dutch; the  breast,  or 

largest  part  of  a  man.] 
X.  Magnitude  of  material  substance;  mass. 
Against  these  forces  there  were  prepared  near 
one  hundred  ships ;  not  so  great  •cfWi  indeed, 
but  of  a  more  nimble  motion,  and  more  service-  • 
able.  Bacons  War  wtb  Sfi^n^ 

The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  have  ships  of 
great  bulb;  but  fitter  for  the  merchant  than  the 
man  of  war,  for  burden  than  for  battle.  Raleigb^ 
Though  an  animal  Arrives  at  its  full  growth  at 
a  certain  age,  perhaps  it  never  cqpies  to  its  full 
bulk  till  the  last  period  of  Cfie.  Arbutbant, 

a.  Size ;  quantify.  ' 

Things,  or  objetts,  cannot  enter  into  the  mind 

as  they  subsist  in  themselves,  and  by  their  ovn 

natural  bulk  pass  into  the  appreheiuioo;  but  they 

are  takfen  in  by  tlieir  ideas.  So;tih. 

3.  The  gross;  the  malority;  the  main  mas?. 

Those  very  points,' in  which  these  vAn  mvn. 
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^agreed  f ronj  the  Mi  of  the  peo^ile,  are  pointf 
in  xvhkh  they  agreed  with  the  received  doctrinei 
of  Qur  nature.  Addisen'x  Freeholder. 

Change  in  property,  through  the  hulk  of  a 

*     nation,  mak^s  slow  marches,  and  its  due  power 

always  attends  it.  S'wift, 

1  he  hulk  of  the  debt  must  be  lessened  gradu- 
iBy.  ^Maift. 

4*  Main  fabrick.  -     ^     ^ 

He  rais'd  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound. 
That  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  hu  hulk, 
■    And  end  his  be'mg.  Shaktpeare, 

5.  The  main  part  di  a  8hip*8  cargo  j  as, 

to  break  bulk,  is  to  open  the  cargo. 
Bulk.  a.  j.  [from  btelcke^  Dan.  a  beam.] 
A  part  of  a  building  jutting  out. 
Here  stand  behind  this  ^tf/i.  Straight  will  he 
come: 
Wear  thy  good  rapier  bare,  and  put  it  home, 

Sbakspeare* 
The  keeper  coming  up,  found  Jack  with  no 
life  in  him ;  he  took  down  the  body,  and  laid  it 
on  a  hulky  and  brought  out  the  rope  to  the  com- 
pany. Arbutbntffs  Huttrj  of  J,  BuU. 
Bu'l  khead.«.j.A  partition  made  across 
a  ship,  with  hoards,  whereby  one  part 
is  divided  from  another.  Harris. 
.Bii'LKXNEss.  a. /.  [from  W^.]    Great- 
new  of  stature,  or  size. 

Wheat,  or  any  other  grain,  cannot  serve  m- 

stead  of  money,  because  of  its  bulkinesty  and 

change  of  its  quantity.  Lucke, 

Bu'L  K  Y . .  adj.  [from  buikJl    Of  great  size 

or  stature. 

JLatrcus,  the  hutkiett  of  the  double  race. 
Whom  the  spoU*d  arms  of  slain  Halesus  grace. 

Huge  Telephus,  a  formidable  page. 
Cries  vengeance ;  and  Orestes*  bulky  rage, 
U.nsatisfyM  with  margins  dosdy  writ. 
Foams  o  er  the  covers.  ^P^y*^^* 

The  manner  of  sea  engagements,  which  was 
to  bore  and  sink  the  enemy's  ships  wth  the 
rostra,  gave  bulky  and  higli  ships  a  great  advan- 
tage. Arbuthnot, 

BULL.  a.  J.  {buUe,  Dutch.] 

X.  The  male  of  black-cattle ;  the  male  to 

*  cow.  ....  r 

A  gentlewoman,  sir,  and  a  kinswoman  ol  my 
master's.— Even  such  kin  as  the  parish  heifers 
are  to  the  town  hulL  Sbakjbeare, 

Bulls  are  more  crisp  upon  the  forehead  than 

cows.  ,  ,         ;  ,^«'»*- 

Best  age  to  go  to  bull^  or  calve,  we  hold. 
Begins  at  four,  and  ends  at  ten  years  old.  May. 
a.  In  the  scriptural  sense,  an  enemy  pow- 
erful, fierce,  and  violent. 

Many  ^i///i  have  compassed  me;  strong  bulls  of 

Bashan  have  beset  me  round.  Psaimt. 

S.  One  of  the  twelve  si^ns  of  the  zodiack. 

At  last  from  Aries  rolls  the  bounteous  sun. 
And  the  bright  Bull  receives  him.       thomson, 
4.  A  letter  publiixhcd  by  the  pope. 

A  bull  is  letters  called  apostohcK.  bv  the  can- 
»        onists,  strengthened  with  a  leaden  seal,  and  con- 
taining in  them  the  decrees  and  commandments 
cf  tlie  pope  or  bishop  of  Rome.  Ayliffe* 

Tliere  was  another  sort  of  ornament  wore  by 
the  young  nobility,  called  hulUi  round,  or  of 
tlie  figure  of  a  heart,  hung  about  their  necks  like 
diamond  crosses.  Those  bulla  came  afterwards 
to  be  hung  to  the  diplomas  of  the  emperors  and 
popes,  from  whence  tliey  had  the  name  oi  bulls, 
*^  Arbutbnot, 

It  was  not  tin  after  a  fresh  bull  of  Leo's  had 
declared  how  inHexihle'the  court  of  Rome  was 
tn  the  pint  of  *bi,s«rs.  Atttrhury. 
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/.  A  blur^der ;  a  contradiction. 

I  confess  it  is  what  the  English  call  a  btrll,  in 
the  expresaon,  though  the  sense  be  maniliest 
enough.  Pcfie's  I^ters^ 

Bull,  in  composition,  generally  notca  the 
lai^e  size  of  any  thing,  as  btiJi-beaJ^ 
btdrushy  bull-trout;  and  is  therefore  only 
an  augmentative  syllable,  without  much 
reference  to  its  on'ginal  signification. 

Bull-baiting,  u.  j.  [from  buU  and 
bait.']  The  sport  of  baiting  bulls  with 
docs. 

what  am  I  the  wiser  fat  knowinff  that  Trajan 
was  in  the  fiithyear  of  his  tribuneaoipywhen  he 
entertained  the  people  with  a  horse-race  or  bitll- 
baiting  ?  Ad£j^. 

Bull-beef.  ». /.  [froip  bull  smd  Aeef.] 
Coarse  beef ;  the  flesh  of  bulls, 
lliey  want  their  porridge,  and  their  bt  bmli- 
beeves.  Sbaki^egre, 

Bull-beggar,  n.  J.  [This  word  proba- 
bly came  from  the  insolence  of  those 
who  begged,  or  raised  money,  by  the 
pope's  bull.]  Something  terrible;  some- 
thing to  fright  children  with. 

These  fulminations  from  the  Vatican  were 
turned  into  ridicule ;  and,  as  they  wiere  called 
bull-beggarsy  they  were  used  as  ,words  of  Kot'k 
and  contempt.  Aylijt. 

Bull-calf.  ».  j.  [ffpm  bull  and  catjfJ\ 
A  he-calf;  used  for  a  stupid  fellow :  a 
term  of  reproach. 

And,  Falstsi!^  you  carried  your  guts  away  as 
nimbly,  and  roared  for  mercy,  and  still  ran  ai^ 
roared,  as  ever  I  heard  a  buU'<alf.         Sbaki^. 

BuLL-DOG.  n,  J.  [from  bul/  and  dogJ]  A 
dog  of  a  particular  form,  remarkable 
for  his  courage.  He  is  used  in  baiting 
the  bull ;  and  this  species  is  so  peculiar 
to  Britain,  that  they  arc  said  to  de- 
generate when  they  are  carried  to  other 
countries. 

All  the  harmless  part  of  them  is  that  of  a  bxli' 
do7 ;  they  are  ume  no  longer  than  they  are  net 
offended.  AdiU^n. 

Bull-finch.  «.  j.  [rubicil/a.']  A  smaD 
bird,  that  has  neither  song  nor  whistle 
of  its  own,  yet  is  very  apt  to  learn,  if 
taught  bv  the  mouth.  Pi»//ifs. 

The  blackbird  whistles  from  the  thorny  brake. 
The  mellow  bvll-Jincb  answers  from  thegrorcs. 

Bu  l  l-h  e  a  d  .  17.  j,  [from  bull  and  beadS] 

1.  A  stupid  fellow  ;  a  blockhead. 

2.  A  6sh. 

The  miller's  thumb,  or  BvU-bead^  is  s  M  i^ 
no  pleasing  shape;  it  has  a  head  big  and  &&:. 
mucti  greater  than  suitable  to  its  body;  a  mouih 
very  wide,  and  usually  gaping ;  he  is  withou: 
teeth,  but  his  lips  are  very  rough,  mudi  Uke  1 
file;  he  hath  two  fins  near  to  his  gills,  which  ?rc 
roundish  or  crested ;  tw'O  fins  under  his  b«»jjy, 
two  on  the  back,  one  below  the  vent,  anti  tiJe 
fin  of  the  tail  is  round.  Nature  hnh  painted  th« 
body  of  tills  fish  with  whitish,  blackish,  brcn<-n:^ 
spots.  I'hey  are  usually  full  of  spav,  n  all  the 
summer,  which  swells  their  vents  in  the  form  ^4 
a  du^.  The  Air//^tf<^beg*ms  to  spawn  in  AviU ; 
in  winter  we  know  no  more  what  bccoires  of 
them  than  of  eels  or  swallows.  M  u<  :-;. 

3.  A  littk  black  water  vermin.      jFi>.';w^.j. 
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Bull-trout.  «.  j.  A  large  kind  of  trout. 

There  is,  in  Northumberland,  a  trout  called  a 

kuU'^reui,  of  a  much  er eater  length  and  bignesi 

than  any  Ln  these  southern  paKs.  fValtotu 

BuLL-wEED.  «.  i.  The  same  with  knap- 

fweedm 
Bull-wort.  n./.Thc  same  with  hubopj- 

fweed. 
Bu'llace.  n.  J.  A  wild  sour  plum. 

In  October,  and  the  beginning  of  November, 
come  servises,  medlars,  buUaces;  roses  cut  or  re- 
moved, to  come  late;  holyoaks,  ind  such  like. 

Baeom, 

Bu'llet.  »./.  [bouht^  Fr.]  A  round  ball 
of  metal,  usually  shot  out  of  guns. 

As  when  the  devilish  iron  engine,  wrought 
In  deepest  hell,  and  fram*d  by  furies  skill. 

With  windy  nitre  and  quick  sulphur  fraught, 
And  ramm'd  with  huilet  round,  ordain'd  to  kill. 

Giafifer,  their  leader,  desperately  hghting 
amongst  the  foremost  of  the  janixarics,  was  at 
once  shot  with  two  bullets^  and  sbin.      KifUa* 

And  as  the  built,  so  difierent  if  the  fight ; 
Their  mounting  shot  is  on  our  sails  desici)*d; 

Deep  in  their  huUs  our  deadly  Bullets  light. 
And  through  the  yielding  planks  a  passage  find. 

Dryden» 

BULLION. «.  J.  {billm^  Fr.]  Gold  or  silver 
in  the  lump,  unwrought,  uncoined. 

The  balance  of  trade  must  of  necessity  be  re- 
turned in  coin  or  hitUhn,  Bacon% 

A  second  multitude, 
With  wond'rous  art,  found  out  the  massy  ore, 
Severing  each  kind,  and  scummed  the  bullion 
dross.  Milton^ 

BulUoH  Is  silver  whose  workmanship  has  no 
vahie.    And  thus  foreign  coin  hath  no  value 
^  here  for  its  stamp,  and  our  coin  is  bullion  in  fo- 
reign dominions.  Locbe, 
In  every  vessel  there  is  stowage  for  immense 
treasures,  when  the  cargo  is  pure  bullioiu  Addit^ 
Bull i't ion.  «.  j.  [from buHio^  Lat.]  The 
act  or  state  of  boiling. 

There  is  to  be  observed  in  these  dissolutions, 
which  will  not  easily  incorporate^  what  the  ef- 
fects are ;  as  the  bulUttony  the  precipitation  to  the 
bottom,  the  eiaculation  towards  the  top,  the 
suspetision  in  the  midst,  and  the  like.  Baeou, 
Bo'l Loc K. «.  J.  [from  bidf.']  Ayoun^  bull. 
Why,  that's  spoken  like  an  honest  drover: 
so  they  sell  bullocks.  Sbaktftare, 

Some  drive  the  herds;  here  the  fierce  bullock 
scorns 
TK*  appointed  way,  and  runs  with  threat'ning 
horns.  Cvwley, 

Until  the  transportation  of  cattle  intoEngbnd 
was  prohibited,  the  quickest  trade  of  ready  mo- 
ney here  was  driven  by  the  sale  of  young  ^/i/- 
J»ch,  Temple* 

Bu'lly.  «.  /.  [Skinner  derives  this  word 
from  burly^  as  a  corruption  in  the  pro- 
nunciation ;  which  is  very  probably 
right :  or  from  buikj^  or  buU-eyed ; 
Tvhich  are  less  probable.  May  it  not 
come  from  buiij  the  pope's  letter,  im- 
plying the  insolence  of  those  who  came 
invested  with  authority  from  the  papal 
court  ?]  A  noisy,  blustering,  quarrcU 
ling  fellow  :  it  is  gencrally«  taken  for  a 
man  that  has  only  the  appearance  of 
connge. 

Mine  host  of  the  garter !— What  lays  my  bvtty 

yock?  Speak  scholarly  and  wisely.   Sbahpeare, 

AU  oo  a  suddea  the  doors  wft  open,  9oA 
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'   in  comes  a  crew  of  roaring  buUtes^  irith  thdr 
wenches,  their  dogs,  and  their  bottles. 

L'Bstrange* 

T  is  so  ridiculous,  but  so  true  withal,' 
A  bully  cannot  sleep  without  a  briwL   Drjdat. 

A  scolding  hero  is,  at  the  worst,  a  more  toler- 
able character  than  a  bully  in  petticoats.  Addiu 

The  little  man  u  a  buUy  in  his  nature,  but, 
when  he  grows  chderick,  I  confine  him  till  his 
wrath  is  over.  Additom. 

To  Bi^'lly.  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.]  To 
overbear  with  noise  or  menaces. 

Prentices,  parish  clerks,  and  hectors,  meet ; 
He  that  is  drunk,  or  bully* d^  pays  the  treaL  Kimg^ 

To  Bu'lly.  v»  n.  To  be  noisy  and  quar- 
relsome. 

Bi^^LRusH.  n.  i.  [frpm  bu/iand  nub,']  A 
large  rush,  suc^  as  grows  in  rivers,  with- 
out knots ;  though  Dryden  has  given  it 
the  epithet  knotty;  confounding  it,  pro- 
bably, with  Uie  reed. 

1  o  make  fine  cages  iat  the  nightingale. 
And  baskets  of  bulrusbei^  was  my  wont.  Spenstrm 
AU  my  praises  arc  but  as  a  bulrush  cast  upon 
a  stream ;  they  are  bom  by  the  strength  of  the 
current.  Dryden, 

The  edges  were  with  bending  osiers  crown'd; 
The  knotty  bulrush  next  in  order  stood. 
And  all  within,  of  reeds  a  trembling  wood.  i>ry(£ 

BU'LWARK.  «•  J.  iboi^ufereke,  Dutch; 
probably  only  from  its  strength  and 
largeness.] 

1.  What  is  now  called  a  bastion. 

But  him  the  squire  made  quickly  to  retreat* 

Encountering  fierce  with  single  sword  iij  hand* 

And  *twixt  him  and  his  lord  did  like  a  bulwark 

stand.  Spenser. 

They  oft  repair 

Their  earthern  bulwarks  *gainst  the  ocean  flood. 

Fairfax, 
We  haxe  buhvarks  round  vs ; 
Within  our  walls  are  troops  enur'd  to  toiL^<2itf. 

2.  A  fortification. 

Taking  away  needless  'ultvarks,  divers  ^were 

demolish'd  upon  the  se;.  w  oasts.  Hayioard, 

Our  naval  strength  is  a  ^Wix^ori  to  the  nation. 

Addison* 

3.  A  security  ;  a  screen  ;  a  shelter. 

Some  malcing  the  wars  their  bulivark^  that 
have  before  gored  the  gentle  bosom  of  peace 
with  pillage  and  robbery.  Sbakspeare^ 

ToBu'lwark.  «y.  a,  [from  the  noun.] 
To  fortify ;  to  strengthen  with  bul- 
warks. 

And  yet  no  bulivarPd  to^^rit  or  distant  coast. 
Preserves  the  beauteous  youth  fVom  being  seen. 

Addiswn. 
BUM.  W.J.  [bommey  Dutch.]  The  buttocks; 
the  part  on  which  we  sit. 

The  wisest  aunt,  telling  the  saddest  tale. 
Sometime  for  threefoot  stool  mistakcth.me  ; 
Then  slip  I  from  her  bum,  down  topples  she. 

Shakxpeeuru 

This  said,  he  gently  rais'd  the  knight. 
And  set  him  on  nis  bum  upright.        Hudibras, 

From  dusty  shops  neglected  authors  come. 
Martyrs  of  pies,  and  relicks  ^f  tae  bum.  Dryden, 

I'he  learned  Sydenham  does  not  doubt, 
But  profQund  thought  will  bring  the  gout ; 
And  that  with  bum  on  couch  we  lie, 
Because  our  reason  *s  soar*d  too  high.   V/       n, 
BvMBA'iLiFF.  n.j,  [This is  a  cr'rrwption 
of  bound  bailiff,  pronounced  by  gradiwl 
corruption  boun^  bun^  bum  baililf.]    A 
bailiff  of  the  meanest  kind ;  or4e  that  i» 
employed  in  arrests^ 
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Oo,  sir  Andrew,  scout  me  for  him  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  orchard,  like  a  humballiff.  Shaksprare. 
Bu'M  B A  R  o .  n.  J.  [wrong  written  for  bom" 
bard;  which  sec.  ]  A  great  gun ;  a  black 
jack  ;  a  leathern  pitcher. 

Yondsame  black  clond,yond  huge  one,  looks 

Like  a  foul  humhqrd^  that  would  shed  his  liquor. 

Sbakspeare, 

Bu'mbast.  If.  J.  {falsely  written  for  bom* 
bast;  bombast  and  bombasine  being 
mentioned,  with  great  probability,  by 
Juttiusy  as  coming  from  boomf  a  tree, 
and  j««,  Bilk ;  the  silk  or  cotton  of  a 
tree.  Mr.  Sten^ns^  with  much  more 
.  probability,  deduces  them  all  from  bom- 
iycinus.l 

X.  A  cloth  made  by  sewing  one  stuff  upon 
another ;  patchwork. 

The  usual  bumhast  of  black  bits  sevred  into 
ermine,  our  English  womea  are  made  to  think 
very  fine.  Grrar. 

a.  Linen  stuffed  with  cotton ;   stuffing  ; 

wadding.  ,         ^  „  ^, 

We  have  receiv'd  your  letters  fuU  of  love, 
And,  in  our  maiden  council,  rated  theip 
As  courtship,  pleasant  jest,  and  courtesy,- 
As  bumhd*ty  and  aslmingto  the  time.  Sbahpeare, 
Bump.  «.  j.  [perhaps  from  bum^  as  being 
prominent.]    A  swelling  ;  a  protube- . 

ranee. 

It  had  upon  its  brow  a  bump  as  big  as  a  young 
cockrel's  stone ;  a  perilous  knock,  and  it  cried 
bitterly.  Sbahfieare. 

Not  though  his  teeth  arc  beaten  out,  his  eyes 
Hang  by  a  string,  in  bumpt  his  forehead  rise. 

TbBuMP.  V.  fl.  [from  bombus,  Lat.J  To 
'  make  a  loud  noise,  or  bomb.      [Sec 
.  Bom  B.J    It  is  applied,  I  think,  only  to 
the  bittern. 

Then  to  the  water's  brink  she  laid  her  head. 
And  as  a  bittour  bumps  u-ithin  a  reed. 

To  thee  alone,  O  lake,  she  said Dryden. 

Bu'MPER.  ».  J.  [from  bump.'i  A  cup  filled 
till  the  liquor  swells  over  the  brim. 

Places  his  delight 
All  day  in  pbying  bumpers^  and  at  night 
Reels  to  die  bawds.  X>rjden*s  Jttvenal, 

Bt'MPKiN.  n,  s,  [This  word  is  of  un- 
certain etymology ;  Hensha<w  derives  it 
irompumkinj  a  kind  of  worthless  gourd, 
or  melon.  This  seems  harsh ;  yet  we  use 
the  word  cabbage-bead  in  the  same  sense. 
Bump  is  used  among  us  for  a  knob,  or 
lump :  may  not  bumpkin  be  much  the 
same  with  clodpate^  loggerhead^  blocks 
and  blockhead  >\  An  awkward  heavy 
nisticK ;  a  country  lout. 

The  poor  bumpkin^  that  had  never  heard  of 
such  dehghts  before, blessed  herself  at  thechange 
of  her  condition.  ■  .,    ^V  Estrange, 

A  heavy  httmpkh^  taught  with  daily  care. 
Can  never  dance  three  steps  with  a  becoming 
air./  Dryden, 

»     In  hin  white  cloak  the  magistrate  appears : 
The  country  bumpkin  the  tame  Uv  ry  wears. 

Dryden. 

It  was  a  favour  to  admit  them  to  breeding ; 

they  might  be  ignorant  buwtpkint  and  clowns,  if 

they  pleased.  ^      Lockt, 

'^v/ViVViitii.Y.  adj»  [from  btonpkin.}  Hav- 

injc  the  manners  or  appearance  of  a 

clown ;  clownish.  , 

He  is  a  simple,  blundering,  and  yet  conceited 
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fellow,  who,  aiming  at  description,  and  the  n»- 

tick  wonderful,  gives  an  air  dibusnpkimky  romance' 

to  all  he  tells.  Ctariiss. 

BUNCH,  n,  s.  {buncken  Danish,  the  crags 

of  the  mountains.] 
I.  A  hard  tump  ;  a  knob. 

They  will  carry  their  treasures  upon  the  bunches 
of  camels,  to  a  people  that  shall  not  profit  them. 

Isjuabm 
He  felt  the  ground,  which  he  had  wont  to  End 
even  and  soft,  to  be  grown  hard,  witlt  little  round 
balls  or  buncbes^  like  hard  boiled  eggs.       SoyU. 
a.  A  cluster;  many  of  the  same  kind  grow- 
ing together. 
Vines,  with  dustMog  ^nwAer  growine.  Shah 
Titian  said,  that  he  knew  no  better  rule  for  the 
'distribution  of  the  lights  and  shadows,  than  his 
observation  drawn  from  a  butub  of  grapes.  Dryd. 
For  thee,  large  ^jMi^«load  the  bending  vine. 
And  the  last  blessings  of  the  year  are  thine. 

Drydem, 

3.  A  number  of  things  tied  together. 

And  on  his  arms  a  btmdi  of  keys  he  bore. 

Fairj  Qutau 

All  ?  I  know  not  what  you  caU  all ;  but  tf  I 
fought  not  with  lifty  of  them,  I  am  a  bumh  rf 
raddish.  Sbukspeare* 

Ancient  Janus,  with  his  douUe  face 
AnAbuHcb  of  keys,  the  porter  of  the  place.  Dry± 

The  mother's  bumcb  of  keys,  or  any  thing  rficy 
cannot  hurt  themselves  with^servestodhreitUaie 
children.  Lofke, 

4.  Any  thing  bound  into  a  knot,  as,  a 
^u/vfifr  of  ribband ;  a  tuft. 

Upon  the  top  of  all  his  lofty  crest, 
'A  bitncb  of  hairs  discovered  diversly. 
With  sprinkled  pearl  and  gold  full  richly  drest. 

Spemtfr. 

To  Bunch,  v.  «.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
swell  out  in  a  bunch  ;  to  grow  out  in 
protuberarfces. 

It  has  the  resemblance  of  a  champignon  be&re 
it  is  opened,  buticbing  out  into  a  lar^e  round 
knob  at  one  end.  fVotdxrard, 

Bunch BA^CKED.  \adj.  [from  buneb  and 
back.l  Having  bunches  on  the  back; 
crook  backed. 

The  day  shall  come,  that  thou  shalt  wbh  forme* 

To  help  thee  curse  this  pois'nous  bmmbbatk'd 

toad.  Sbak*p€art„ 

Bu'nchiness.  ;?.  J.  [from  huncby.\  The 

quality  of  being  bunchy,  or  growing  in 

bunches. 

Bu'nchy.  adj.  \£rtm  buncbi]  Growing  In 

bunches ;  having  tufts. 

He  is  more  especially  distingui&ed  from  odier 

binis,  by  Y^  bunchy  tail,  and  the  shortness  of  hb 

legs.  Grev. 

BU'NDLE.  a.  j.  [bynble,  Saxon,  from 

bynb.] 
I.  A  number  of  things  bound  together. 
'  As  to  the  bundles  of  petitions  in  parlnment, 
they  were,  for  the  most  part,  petitions  of  private 
persons.  i4r4a^ 

Try,  lads,  can  you  this  bmmdle  break  5— . 
Then  bids  the  youngest  of  the  six 
Take  up  a  well-bound  heap  of  sticks.       £«j^. 
a.  A'^roll ;  anything  rolled  up. 

She  carried  a  great  ^n^^  of  Flanders  Uce  un- 
der her  arm ;  but  finding  herself  overloadcn,  she 
'  dropped  the  good  man,  and  brought  away  the 
bundle,  Sp«eimiBr. 

To  Bu'NOLE.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
tie  in  a  bundle ;  to  tie  together :  with 
tip> 
We  ought  to  put  things  together  ts  weU  a  we 


'  mntAdrmduttuai  but,  after  tU,  several  things 
will  not  be  huAttiedyp  together,  under  our  terms 
aindwavt  of  speaking.  '  Xttkt* 

See  how  the  double  nation  lies, 
I^ike  a  rich  coat  with  skirts  of  ttife; 
As  if  a  man,  in  making  poSles, 
Should  huttdie  thistles  up  with  roses.         Steifi^ 

BUNG.  ».  J.  Ibing^  Welsh.]  A  stopple 

.    for  a  barrel. 

After  three  nirhts  arc  expired,  the&ext  morn- 
ing puU  out  th^Mrfi^f  stick, or  plug.    Mort'mer, 

^o  Bung.  -r.  a.  Lfrbm  the  noun.]  To  stop; 
to  close  up. 

Bv'NGHOLB.  If./,  [from  ^mg  and  hoie.l 
The  hole  at  which  the  bitntl  is  filled, 
and  which  is  afterwards  stopped  up. 

Why  may  not  imagination  trace  the  noblest 
dust  of  Alexander,  till  he  find  it  stopping  a  hung' 
boief  Shah/tare, 

To  BU'NGLB.  v. «.  [Sec  Bun gler.J  To 
perform  cliimsily. 

When  men  want  light. 
They  make  but  htrngftng  work.  DrytUn, 

Letters  tcune  are  not  seldom  opened,  and  then 
sealed  in  ^huttgiing  manner  before  they  come 
to  my  hands.  Stvi/t. 

To  Bu^KGLE.  V.  «.  To  botch  ;  to  ma- 
nage clumsily ;  to  conduct  awkwardly  : 
with  tip. 

Other  devils,  that  suggest  by  treasons. 
Do  botch  and  kungU  up  damnation,  * 
With  jMtches,  cdours,  and  with  forms,  b«tng 

retcht 
From  ^ist'ring  semblan^ea  of  piety.  Sbahpeare* 
They  make  lame  mischief,  though  they  mean 
it  well: 
Their  ii^t'rest  is  not  finely  drawn,  and  hid. 
But  seams  are  coarsely  bungled  up,  and  seen. 

DrydtM* 

Bu^NGLE.  If./,  [from  the  verb.]  A  botch  ; 
an  awkwardness  ;  an  inaccuracy  ;  a 
clumsy  performance. 

Erroiirs  and  Iwrglet  are  committed,  when  tne 
matter  is  inapt  or  contumacbus.  Ray, 

Bu^NGLEK.  n./.  [htwngter^  Welsh  ;  q.bCn^ 
yglen  i.  c.  the  last  oi*  lowest  of  the  pro- 
fession. Dipfiej.']  A  bad  workman ;  a 
chimsy  performer;  a  man  without  skill.  ■ 

Painters,  at  the  first,  were  such  bung/en,  and 
ao  rude,  that  wJien  tliey  drew  a  cow  or  a  ho§, 
they  were  fain  to  write  over  the  head  what  it 
was;  otherwise' the  beholder  knew  not  what  to 
■take  of  it.  Peatbam  en  Drawng, 

Hard  features  every  biingier  c^n  command; 
To  draw  true  beauty  slicws  a  master's  hand. 

Dryden, 

A  bwgUr  thus,  who  scarce  the  nail  can  nit. 
With  driving  wrong  >\ill  make  the  pannel  split. 

Bu'KCLiNGLY.  ad'v.  [from  hungiingJ] 
clumsily;  awkwardly. 

To  denominate  them  monsters,  they  must  have 
had  some  system  of  pnrts>  compounded  of  solids 
<nd  fluids,  that  etecutcd,  though  but  bun^ingfy, 
their  peculiar  funaions.  Benticy, 

BuNN.  n,  J.  [btmetof  Span.]  A  kind  of 
tweet  bread. 

TTiy  songs  are  sweeter  to  mine  ear. 
Than  to  the  thirsty  cattle  rivers  clear. 
Or  winter  porridge  to  the  laboring  youth, , 
Or  huims  and  sugar  to  the  damsel's  tooth.  Gay. 

Bunt.  ».  j.  [corrupted, as 5*/ff»<?r  thinks, 
ham^  hent7\   A  swelling  part,  an  in* 
creasing  cavity. 
VOU  I. 
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The  wsar  is  a  frith,  reaching  t&openiae  t2lrau|^ 

^  the  ooce,  from  the  land  to  low  water  mark,  and 

'  having  in  it  a  btrnt^  or  cod,  with  an  eye-h<)ok, 

where  the  fish  entering,  upon  the  coming  back 

with  the  ebb,  are  stopp^  from  issuing  out  again» 

fersal^en  by  the  water,  and  left  dry  on  the  oose. 

Carrw* 

TaBuNT.  V. «.  [from  the  noun.]  To  swell 
out:  as,  the  sail  bunts  out. 

BuNter.  «.  J.  A  cant  word  for  a  woman 
who  picks  up  rag^  about  the  street ;  and 
used,  by  way  of  contempt,  for  any  low 
vulgar  woman.  ' 

Bu'.vTTK'G. «.  J.  igmbenxa  alba  J]  A  bird. 
I  took  this  brk  for  a  bunting,        Shaksptartt 

Bo'NTiNG.  n.  J.  The  stuff  of  whieh  a 
ship's  colours  are  made. 

BUOY.  If.  J.  [bowif  or  %^  Fr.  boja^ 
Span.^  A  piece  of  cork  or  wood  float- 
ing on  the  water,  tied  to  a  weight  at  the 
bottom. 

The  fishermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach. 
Appear  like  mice:  andyond  tall  anchoring  bark 
Duniniih'd  to  her  cock ;  her  cock  a  buvy^ 
Almost  too  small  for  sight.  Sbrnhpean, 

Like  buoyi,  that  never  sink  into  the  flood. 
On  learning's  surface  we  but  lie  and  nod.  Popt^ 

To  Buoy.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.  The  u is 
mute  in  both.  J  To  keep  afloat ;  to  bear 
up. 

All  art  is  used  to  sink  episcopaoy,  and  launch 
presbytery,  in  England^  which  was  lately  buoyed 
up  in  Scotland,  by  the  like  artifice  of  a  covenant. 
Kitfg  CbarUs, 
The  water  which  rises  out  of  the  abyss,  for 
the  supply  of  springs  and  rivers,  would  not  have 
stopped  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  marched 
directly  up  into  the  atmosphere,  wherever  there 
was  heat  enough  in  the  air  to  continue  its  ascent, 
and  buoy  it  up.     Woothoar^s  Natural  History, 

To  Buoy.  v.  «.  To  float  j  to  rise  by  spc* 
cifick  lightness. 
Rising  merit  will  bu9^  up  at  last.  Popf, 

Buo'VANCY.  ». /.  [trom  buojant,'\  The 
quality  of  floating.  ' 

All  the  winged  tribes  owe  their  flight  and 
buoyancy  to  it.  Derbam*s  Pbysic^Tbe«logym 

Buo'VANT.  adj.  [from  buoy,^  Floating; 
light;  that  will  not  sink,  ^i^z/^n  uses  the 
word,  perhaps  improperly,  for  some- 
thing that  has  density  enough  to  hinder 
a  floating  bodv  from  sinking. 

I  sworn  with  tne  tide,  and  the  water  untfac 
me  was  buoymt,  Brydnu 

His  once  so  vivid  nerves, 
So  full  of  buoyant  spirit,  now  no  more 
Inspire  the  course.  T^mvjmV  Autumn, 

BuR«  BouRy  BoR,  come  from  the  Saxon, 
buji,  an  inner  chamber,  or  place  of  shade 
and  retirement.  Gibjon*j  Camderu 

Bu  R.  If.  J.  {^laptfa*:  Bourrtf  Fr.  is  do*wn  ;  the 
bur  being  filled  with  a  soft  iomentum,  or 
doiRTi.]  A  rough  head  of  a  plant,  called 
Siburdockf  \^hich  sticks  to  the  hair  or 
clothes. 

Nothing 


But  hateful  docks,  rough  tbyLstles,kecksies,£irr/» 
Losing  both  beauty  and  utility.        Sbai^peare* 
Hang  off,  diou  cat,  thou  bur;  vile  thmg,  let 
loose ; 
Or  I  win  shake  thee  from  me  Uk«  a  serpent. 

ibaitpsart. 
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Dependent?  and  tuitors  are  alvrays  the  hiirtf 
and  aonietimes  the  briers,  of  favoui  ilea.  IVotton, 

Whither  betake  her 

From  the  chill  dew,  amongst  rude  bun  and 

chbtles.  MilUtt. 

And  where  the  vales  with  violets  on9e  were 

crown'd. 

Now  knotty  ^vrj  and  thorns  disgrace  the  ground. 

DryJen, 
A  fellow  stuck  like  a  hur,  that  there  was  no 
shaking  hira  off,       ^  ArUtbmi. 

BtJ'R  BOT.  n.  s,  A  fish  full  of  prickles.  JJict. 
Bu'rdrlais.  «.  j.  a  sort  or  grape. 
BU'RDEN.  ».  /.  [byji^en,  Saxon,  and 
therefore  properly  written  hurt  ben.    It 
is  supposed  to  come  from  bur^oy  Lat.  a 
jnulc.J 
1.  A  load  ;  somethtn^  t;o  be  carried. 
C?mels  have  their  provender 
Only  for  bearing  itirdnu,  and  sore  blows 
For  sinking  under  them.  SAahpeare. 

It  is  of  use  in  lading  of  ships,  and  may  help  to 
shew  what^arr^^ffy  in  the  several  kinds,  they  will 
bear .  Bacon* j  Pbytieal  Remains . 

^*  Something  grievous  or  wearisome. 
Couldst  thou  support 
That  lurdeny  heavier  than  the  earth  to  bear? 

Paradise  I^tU 

None  of  the  things  that  are  to  learn,  should 

ever  be  made  a  burdtn  to  them,  or  imposed  on 

them  as  a  task.  X«ri«. 

Deat,  gidd^,  helpless,  left  alone, 

To  all  my  friends  a  burden  grown.     Srvift, 

3.  A  birth.    Obsolete. 

Thou  hadst  a  wife  once,  calVd  Emilia, 
That  bore  thee  at  a  burden  two  fair  son&,Shah. 

4.  The  verse  repeated  in  a  song  j  the  bob ; 
the  chorus. 

At  ev'ry  close  slie  made,  th*  attending  throng 
Reply'd,  and  bore  the  /^erdCm  of -the  song.  Dryd, 

5.  The  quantity  that  a  ship  will  carry,  or 
the  capacity  of  a  ship  :  asy  a  ship  of  a 
hundred  tons  burden. 

yoBij'RDEK.  V.  rt.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
load ;  to  incumber. 

Burden  not  thyself  above  thv  power.    Mcc!us. 

I  mean  not  tliat  other  men  be  eased,  and  you 
bnrdetfdt  CorintbiaM, 

With  meats  and  drinks  they  had  suliic*d. 
Not  burdened,  nature.  Milton^ 

B  t' ' R  D  E  N  E  R .  w.  J.  [from  burden . ]  A  load- 
er ;  an  oppressor. 
Bu'rdenous.  adj.  [from  burden,^ 
I.  Grievous-;  oppressive;  wearisome. 
Make  no  iest  of  that  which  hath  so  earnestly 
pierced  mc  through,  nor  let  that  be  light  to  thee 
\v  hich  to  mc  is  so  burdenous,  Sidney, 

a.  Useless ;  cumbersome. 

'i'o  what  can  I  bo  useful,  wherein  serve. 
But  to  sit  idle  on  the  houshold  hearth, 
A  kfrd*noiit  drone,  to  visitants  a  gazef  Miitwi, 
B  L'  'r  D  E  N  s  o  M  E .  adj,  [from  burden,']  Griev- 
ous;  troublesome  to  be  bom. 

His  leisure  told  him  that  his  time  was  come. 
And  lick  of  lend  made  his  life  burdensome.  Milt, 

Could  I  but  live  till  ^xm/M/oav  they  prove, 
My  life  would  be  immortal  as  my  \oyt,  Dryden, 
Assistances  always  attending  us,  upon  the  easy 
condition  of  our  prayess,  and  by  which  the  most 
buntensome  duty  will  become  light  and  easy. 

Mcgers, 
Bv'rdensomeness.  n.s.  [from  bmrden- 
some.]  Weight;  heaviness;  uneasiness 
to  be  bor:i. 
Bu'rdock.  «.j.  [fcrso/ata.]  A  plant. 
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Bureau'.  II.  J.  Ibureau^  Fr.]  AcheStof 
drawers  with  a  writing-bo^rd.  It  is  pro- 
nounced as  if  it  were  spelt  buro. 
For  not,  the' desk  with  silver  nails; 

Nor  bttreoM  of  expence, 
Nor  sundish  well  japann'd,  avails 
To  writing  of  good  sense.  ^^' 

Burg  ;/.  j.  Set  Burrow. 
Bur'g  a  c  e.  «.  i,  [from  burgi  or  bwrnKv-l 
A  tenure  proper  to  cities  and  towns, 
whereby  men  of  cities  or  burrows  hold 
their  lands  or  tenements  of  the  king, 
or  other  lori  for  a  catain  yearly  rent 

The  gross  of  the  borough  is  surreyed  Mgeiher 
in  the  beginning  of  the  county?  but  there  an 
some  other  particular  burgages  thereof,  mea* 
tinned  under  the  tides  of  particular  men  %g^ 
sessions.  »*• 

Bu'rgamot.  n.  J.  [bergam^ttti  Fr.] 
X.  A  spedes  of  pear, 
a.  A  kind  of  perfume.  . 

Bu'rcanet.  ?  «.  J.  [from  bttrgwoU^tul 
Bu'RGONF.T.i     A  kind  cf  helmet. 
Upon  his  head  his  glistering  burganet,    , 
The  which  was  wrought  by  wonderows  oevic^i 
And  curiously  engraven,  he  did  fit.      S^mif' 

This  dav  1  *ll  wear  aloft  my  burgnttt 
Ev'n  to  ateght  xhtt  with  the  view  thereof. 

^  Sbaispreft' 

I  was  paee  to  a  footman,  carrying  aft«rln« 

his  pike  and  burganet,   HabevriUt*  Fnvuf*^' 

BURGEC/IS.  n,  j.  Ibourgeoijf  Fr.] 

u  A  citizen  ;  a  burgess.  .    , 

It  b  a  republick  itself,  under  the  prot«o«!Oi 

the  eight  ancient  cantons.    There  are  in  it  »a 

hundred  burreois,  and  about  a  thousand  souk. 

*  .    Ad£sMiMHi' 

a.  A  type  of  a  pavticidar  sort,  probably 
called  so  irom  him  who  first  used  it. 

Bu^RGESS.  n.  J.  [bourgeois,  Fr.] 

1.  A  citizen  ;  a  freeman  of  a  city  or  cor- 
porate town. 

a.  A  representative  of  a  town  corporatf. 

The  whole  case  was  diipeised  by  theja;}««[» 

of  shires,  and  burgesses  of  towns,  through  all  w 

veins  of  the  land.  '  '^  *** 

BURGH,  n,  s.  [Sec  Burrow.]  A  corpo- 
rate to^\'n,  or  borough.  . 

Many  touns  in  Cornwal,  when  they  wwe  firs 
allowed  to  send  buiyesses  to  die  parhamewi 
bore  another  proportion  to  London  than  no*, 
for  several  ot  these  burghs  send  two  barges^' 
whereasXondon  itself  sends  but  four.  C/*«  • 

Bu'rgher.  n.  J.  [from  burgb.l  One  who 
has  a  right  to  certain  privileges  m  tms 

.     or  that  place.  ^*'* 

It  irks  me,  the  poor  dappled  fools, 
Dcine  native  burghers  of  this  dcsart  city, 
iihould  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  bw»» 
Have  their  round  haunches  gor'd.  Sbaiipt"'' 
After  the  multitude  of  the  common  people  »* 
dismissed,  and  the  chief  of  the  W*^'^'??^ 
the  itnperious  letter  wn  read  before  ^^^.^ 
sort  of  citiaent .  ^t^'i,^ 

Bu'rghership.  n.j,[fromburgbfr.jT^^ 
privilege  of  a  burgher. 

BU'RGMASTBR       ScC  BURGOMASTPS- 

Bu'R  G  L  A  R .  II.  /.  One  guilty  of  the  cnffC 
of  housebreaking. 

BU'RGLARY.«.j.  [ftx)m  burg,  a  hw^i 
and  /arronj  a  thief.]  In  the  natural 
eignification,  is  nothing  but  the  robbw^i 
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•Fa  house;  but,  as  it  is  a»tcrm  of  art, 
our  common  lawyers  restrain  it  to  rob- 
bing a  house  by  night,  or  breaking  in 
with  an  intent  to  rob,  or  do  some  oUier 
felony.  The  like  offence  committed  by 
day,  they  call  house-robbing,  by  a  pecii* 
liar  name.  Cvwelh 

What  say  you,  father  ?    Burglary  is  but  « 
venial  an  among  soldiers.  Drydent  H'pan,  Friar, 
Bu^&GOM  ASTER.  «.  j.  [from  ^«ryi6,  and 
master^   One  employed  in  the  govern- 
ment of  a  city. 

They  diuse^eir  councils  wx^hurgomoiUrt 
out  of  the  burgeois,  as  in  the  other  governments 
of  Switzerland.  Adduon* 

BvRHy  is  a  tower ;  and,  from  that,  a  de* 
fence  or  protection :  so  Cnvenburb  is  a 
woman  ready  to  assist ;  Cuthbur^  emi- 
nent for  assistance.       Gihjon'j  CamtUn. 
liv'KiAL.  ft,  J,  [from  To  bmy,'] 
I.  The  act  of  burying;  sepulture;  inter- 
ment. 
Nor  would  we  de^gn  him  burial  of  his  ttien. 
SboAsfeart, 
See  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock'd  in  sand. 
Vailing  nerhigh  top  lower  than  her  ribs, 
To  kiss  her  burial,  Sbahptare, 

Youx  body  I  soueht,  and,  had  ( found, 
Design'd  for  ^vrta/ in  your  native  ground.i);^i^ 
fl.  The  act  of  placing  any  thing  under 
earth  or  water. 

We  have  great  lakes,  both  salt  and  fresh ;  we 

use  them  for  buriaU  of  some  natural  bodies:  for 

we  find  a  difference  of  things  buried  in  earth, 

and  things  buried  in  water.  Macon, 

3.  The  church  service  for  funerals. 

The  office  of  the  church  is  performed  by  the 
parish  priest,  at  the  time  of  interment,  if  not 
prohibited  unto  persons  excommunicated,  and 
laying  violent  hands  on  themselves,  by  a  rubrick 
of  the  burial  service.  Ayltffc*t  Parergon, 

Bc;'RiER.  «.  J.   [froni  buiy.'\    He   that 
•  buries  ;  he  that  performs  the  act  of  in- 
terment. 

Let  one  snirit  of  the  first-born  Cain 
Reicn  hi  all  bosoms,  that,  each  heart  being  set 
On  bloody  courses,  the  rude  scene  may  end» 
And  darkness  be  the  burier  of  the  dead.  Sbah, 

BU'RINE.  n.  j.  [French.]  A  graving  tool; 
a  graver. 

wit  is  like  the  graver's  bunne  upon  copper, 
or  the  corrodings  of  aquafortis,  which  engrave 
and  mdent  the  diaracters,  that  thev  can  never 
be  defaced.  Government  p/tbt  Totigue, 

To  Burl.  v.  a.  To  dress  cloth  as  fullers 
do.  Diet, 

Bu^RLACE.  flw  t'  [corruptly  written  for 
Mtn/claij.']  A  sort  of  grape. 

BURLE'SC^E.  a^j\  [Fr.  from  bur/art^ 
Ital*  to  jest.]  Jocular ;  tending  to  raise 
laughter  by  unnatural  or  unsuitable  lan- 
guage or  images. 

Homer,  in  his  character  of  Vulcan  and  Ther- 
^tes,  in  hu  story  of  Mars  and  Venus,  in  his  be- 
havioui^  of  Irus,  and  in  other  passages,  has  been 

*^  observed  to  have  bpsed  iuto  the  buriejque  cha-  . 
racter,  and  to  have  departed  from  that  setious 
«ir,  essential  to  the  magnificence  of  an  epick 
poem.  AddiHn. 

Bu  H  L  E^sauE .  n.  j.  Ludicrous  language  or 
ideas  ;•  ridicule. 
-   Wheo  a  man  lays  oUt  a  twelvsmonth  ta  th9 
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spots  In  the  sun,  however  noble  his  speailatio^n 

may  be,  they  arc  very  apt  toTall  into  bnr/eijur, 

Jtdtiieofi  on  Ancient  Medal^, 

ToBuRLE^QUE.  V. /I.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] To  turn  to  ridicule. 

WouM  Homer  apply  the  epithet  divine  to  a 
modern  swineherd  ?  if  not,  it  is  an  evidence  that 
£umeus  was  a  man  of  consequence ;  otlierwisc 
Hemer  would  burlesque  his  own  poetry.  JBroome, 

Bv^RLiNESS.  ». /.  [from  bur/j.}    Bul'vi 

bluster. 
BIFRLY.  adj.  [Junius f  has  no  etymology ; 
Skinner  imagines  it  to  cohie  from  boor' 
likey  clownish.]    Great  of  size  >  bulky  j 
tumid ;  falsely  great. 

Steel,  if  thou  turn  thine  edge,  or' cut  not  out 

the  burly  boned  down  in  chines  of  beef,  ere  thou 

deep  In  thy  sheath,  I  beseech  Jove,  that  thou 

may'st  be  turned  into  hobnails.        Sbakspeare* 

It  was  the  orator's  own  burly  way  <rf  nonsense. 

Cowley, 
Away  with  all  your  Carthaginian  sute, 
Let  vanauish*d  Hannibal  without  doors  wait. 
Too  burfy  and  too  big  to  pass  my  narrow  gate. 
»  Dry  den. 

Her  husband  being  a  verv  burly  man,  she 
thought  it  would  be  less  trouUe  for  ner  to  bring. 
.  away  little  Cupid.  AJdijw, 

To  BURNr  v,  a,  pret.  and  part,  burned^  or 

burnt,  [bejinan,  Saxon.] 
z.  To  consume  with  fire. 

They  burnt  Jericho  with  fire.  yosbua. 

The  fire  burnetb  the  wood.  jPsalms. 

AJtar  of  Syrian  mode,  whereon  to  bum 
His  odious  offerings.  Milttn, 

That  where  she  fed  his  amorous  desires 
With  soft  complaints,  and  felt  his  hottest  fires. 
There  other  fiames  might  waste  his  earthly  part. 
And  burn  his  limbs  where  love  had  burn*d  his 
h^rt.  DryJeui 

Afleshyexcrescencci^becoming  exceeding  hard, 
is  supposed  to  demand  extirpation,  by  burning 
away  the  induration,  or  amputating.  '     Sbarf, 
9.  To  wound  or  hurt  with  fire  or  heat.  ' 
Hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot,  burning  for  bum^ 
ing,  wound  for  wound,  stripe  for  stripe.  Bxodut. 
3.  To  exert  the  qualities  of  heat,  as  by 
drying  or  scorching. 

O  that  I  could  but  weep,  to  vent  my  passion! 
But  this  dry  sorrow  burns  up  all  my  tears.  Dryd^ 

TaBuRN.  %'.  ff. 

I.  To  be  on  fire  ;  to  be  kindled. 

A  fire  devoureth  before  th«un,  and  behind 
them  a  fiame  burnetb;  the  land  is  as  the  garden  .  , 
of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind  them  a  deso- 
late wilderness.  Jofl, 
The  mount  burned  xnrh  fire.              Bxodut, 

0  coward  -conscience,  how  dost  thou  afflict 

me! 
The  light  burnt  blue.   Is  it  not  dead  midnight  ? 
Cold  ftarfiil  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh. 
^  Sbahpeare, 

%,  To  shme  j  tq  sparkle. 

The  baree  she  sat  in,  like  a  bumisb'd  throne, 
Burnt  on  the  water.  SbaAetrarf 

Oh  prince!  oh  wherefore  ^irrn  your  eyes?  and 
why 
Is  your  sweet  temper  tnm'd  to  fury  ?    •  Rtnvt, 
3.  To  be  inflamtrd  with  passion  or  desire. 
When  I  burnt  in  desire,  to  question  th am  far- 
ther, they  made  themselvesair,  into  which  they 
vanished.  Slnh}care, 

1  ranio,  I  bum,  1  pine,  I  perish,  Tranio, 

If  1  achieve  not  this  young*  roodesr  pt\ !   SbiOs, 
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fn  lUlttgh  nuD^  their  ev'xy  dory  ousM ; 
lUlelgb ,  the  f  courgt  of  Spain,  whoie  brtesK  inA 

aU 
The  sage,thepatriot,aDdtheh«ro,iww*dl  TlfMv. 
4.  To  act  with  destructive  violence :  used 
of  the  passions. 
Shall  thy  wradi  harm  like  fire  I  Pialmu 

$•  To  be  in  a  state  of  destructive  com- 
motion. 

The  nations  bleed  where'er  her  iteptthe  tumSt 
The  groan  still  deepens,  and  the  combat  hurm, 

Ftfu 
$•  It  is  used  particularly  of  love. 

She  burnsy  she  raves,  she  dies,  *t  is  true ; 
But  kunuy  and  raves,  and  dies,  for  you.    AJ£s* 
Burn.  «.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  hmt 
caused  bv  fire. 

We  see  tne  phlegiA  of  vitriol  is  a  very  effectual 

remedy  against  butM,  Boyle. 

Bu^R  K  E .'( .  n.  J.  [from  bum,']  A  person  that 

burns  any  thing, 
Bu'rn  ET.  a. J.  l^impinel/at  Lat.1  Apknt. 
The  even  mead,  Uut  erst  brou^t  sweedy 
forth 
The  freckled  cowslip,  bumett  and  green  dover. 

Shahpuure, 

Bu'rking.  fl.  J,  [from  bum.'\  Fire;  flame  $ 
state  of  inflammation. 

The  mind  surely,  of  itself,  can  feel  none  of 
the  burnmrs  of  a  fever.  Sttdh, 

In  liquid  burmngt^  or  on  dry,  to  dwell, 
Is  all  the  sad  variety  of  hell.  JDrydem, 

Bu^RNiNG.  adj.  [from  the  participle.] 
Vehement;  pov^^erful. 

These  things  sting  him 
So  venomously,  that  burning  shame  detains  him 
From  h^  Cordelia.  Sbahpmre* 

I  had  a  glimpse  of  him ;  but  he  shot  by  me 
Like  a  young  hound  upon  a^aimM^  scent.  Drji. 
Bu'RKiNG-GtAss.iz.j.  [&om  ^umiff^and 
gUui^  A  ^lass  which  collects  the  rays 
of  the  sun  into  a  narrow  compass,  and 
80  increases  their  force. 

The  appetite  of  her  eye  did  seem  to  scorch  rem 
tip  like  a  bum'tng^Uus.  Sbahpemre, 

Love  is  of  the  nature  of  a  ^riu^^^i^/, which, 
kept  still  in  one  place^  fireth;  chauDged  of^en,  it 
doth  nothing.  Smciling, 

O  diadem,  thou  centre  of  ambition. 
Where  all  its  diflferent  lines  are  reconciled. 
As  if  thou  ^ert  the  bmriuHg^Uut  of  ^ory  I  Dryd^ 

To  BU'RNISH.  v.  a.  Ihumir,  Fr.]  To 
polish ;  to  gite  a  gloss  to. 

Mislike  me  noffor  mv  complexion. 
The  shadow*d  livery  of  the  bnmhb'J  sun. 
To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour,  and  near  bred. 

Sbakspeare. 

Make  a  plate  of  them,  tsAburnxib  it  as  they 

do  iron.  Baewu, 

The  frame  of  burn'ub*d  steel,  that  cast  a  glare 

From  fror,  and  leem'd  to  thaw  the  freesing  air. 

Dryden. 

To  Bu'rnish.  v. ».  To  grow  brighter 

glOSST.   . 

I  've  seen  a  snake  m  human  form, 
AH  stain'd  with  infamy  and  vice. 
Leap  from  the  dunghul  in  a  trice, 
JBurmubf  and  make  a  gaudy  diow. 
Become  a  gcn'ral,  peer,  and  beau.       Sw^. 
y©  Bo'rn I sH.  v.  «.  [of  uncertain  ctymo* 
logy.]   To  grow  :  to  spread  out. 
Tms  they  could  do,  while  Saturn  fill*d  the 
throne, 
jEn  Ittoo  hinridib%  or  ymmg  love  was  mwa. 

2>rifdiif. 
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4tb  shoott  and  spread,  and  htnish  into  1 

Brjden. 

Mrs.Primley's  great  belly  she  may  lace  ^swn 

bdbre,  but  it  bumisbes  on  oer  hips.     C^mgrevt, 

Bu'RNisHBR.  If.  /.  [from  himisb.'] 

J.  The  person  that  burnishes  or  polishes. 

a.  The  tool  with  which  bookbinders  give 
a  gloss  to  the  leaves  of  books :  it  is  com- 
monly a  dog*8  tooth  set  in  a  stick. 

BuRt^T.  The  part.  pass,  of  bum :  applied 
to  liquorsy  it  means  made  hot. 

I  find  it  very  difficult  to  know, 
Who,  to  refroh  th'  attendants  to  a  grave, 
Bitrmi  claret  first,  or  Naples  biscuit  gaye.  King* 

Bu&R.  ».  J.  The  lobe  or  lap  of  fiie  ear. 

Diet, 

Bur  R  Pump.  [In  a  ship.]  A  pump  by  the 
side  of  a  ship,  into  which  a  staff*  seven 
or  eight  feet  long  is  put,  having  a  burr 
or  knob  of  wood  at  the  end,  which  is 
drawn  up  by  a  rope  fastened  to  the 
middle  of  it ;  called  also  a  in^gc  pump, 

Harris. 

Bv'rras  Pipe,  [With  surgeons.]  An  in- 
strument or  vessel  used  to  kefcp  corrod- 
ing powders  in,  as  vitriol^  precipitate. 
,  Harris. 

Bu'rrel.  «,  /.  A  sort  of  pear,  otherwise 
called  the  red  butter  pear,  from  it* 
smooth,  delicious,  and  soft  pulp.   Phil/. 

Bu^R  REL  F/y.  [fifom  bourreier^  Fr.  to  exe- 
cute, to  torture.]  An  insect^  called  al«> 
axfyf  gadbee^  or  breeze.  Diet. 

Bu'rr£l  Shot,  [from  btmrreUr,  to  exe« 
cute,  and  shot.'\  In  gunnery,  small  bul- 
lets, nails,  stones,  pieces  of  old  iron, 
&c.  put  into  cases,  to  be  discharged 
out  of  the  ordnance ;  a  sort  of  case-^ot. 

Harris. 

Bu^RROCK.  n.  X.  A  small  wear  or  dam, 
where  wheels  are  laid  in  a  river  for 
catching  of  fish,  PbilUps. 

Bu'RRow,  Berg,  Burg,  Burgh,  n.  s. 
[derived  from  the  Saxon  bupx,  byfi3,  a 
city,  tower,  or  castle.  GibsotTsCamdtn^ 

I.  A  corporate  town,  that  is  not  a  city, 
but  sudi  as  sends  burgesses  to  the  par- 
liament. AU  places  that,  in  former  days, 
were  called  boroughs^  were  such  as  were 
fenced  or  fortified.  Cofwel/. 

King  of  England  shalt  thou  be  proclaim'd 

In  ev'ry  burreto,  as  we  pass  along.    Sbaisptan. 

Possession  of  land  was  the  orinnal  right  of 

election  among  the  commons;  ^ndbitrtwou  ireie 

.  entitled  to  sit,  as  they  were  possessed  of  certain 

tracts.  TrwgpU, 

%.  The  holes  made  in  the.grpund  by  co- 
nies. 

Whtn  they  shall  see  his  crest  up  a«in,aDd  dtt 
man  in  blood,  the^  will  oiit  of  their  Avrrvni, 
like  conies  after  ram,  and  revel  all  whh  him. 

Sbabspearm 

To  Bu'rrow.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.j  To 
make  holes  in  the  ground ;  to  mine,  as 
conies  or  rabbits. 

Some  strew  sand  among  their  coni,vliich,  thry 
say,  prevents  mice  and  rats  burrrtving  in  it ;  b«f- 
cause  of  its  falling  into  their  ears.       Aftrfi^fr^ 
Litde  sinuses  would  form,  and  ^r/w  under- 
neath. Sburp. 
Bv^RSAR.  n.  i.  Ibunariuj,  Lat.l 
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1.  "njctrewurer^f  a  college. 

«.  Students  sent  as  exhibitioners  to  the  uni- 
versities in  Scotland  by  each  presbytery, 
from  whom  they  have  a  small  yearly  al- 
lowance for  four  years. 

Suisse,  n.  s,  [hourse^  Fr.  huna^  Lat«  a" 
purse  ;  or  from  ip'Mt  Lat.  the  ex- 
change of  Carthage.]  An  exchsinge 
where  merchants  meet,  and  shops  are 
kept ;  so'calledy  because  the  sign  of  the 
purse  was  anciently  set  over  such  a 
place.  The  exchange  in  the  Strand 
was  termed  Bri{ain's  Burse  by  James- 1. 

To  BURST.  V,  ft,  liurjt;  I  have  kurjt,  or 
-    bursten.  [[buftan,  Saxon.]    . 
X.  To  break,  or  fly  open ;  to  suffer  a  vio- 
lent disruption. 

So  shall  thy  barns  be  filled  with  plenty,  and 

thy  presses  shall  bvnt  out  with  new  wine.  Pn/v, 

It  is  ready  to  burst  lUce  new  botties.        3*^* 

Th*  egg,  that  soon 

bursting  with  kindly  rdpcure,  forth  disclos'd    . 

The  caflow  young.  MUfm, 

%,  To  fly  asunder. 

Yet  am  I  thankful;  if  my  heart  were  great, 
T  would  burst  at  this.  SbaJUfu^rt* 

3.  To  break  away  ;  to  spring. 

You  burst,  ah  cruel !  from  my  arms, 
And  swiftly  shoot  along  the  Mall, 
Ortsoftly  glide  by  the  canal  P*p% 

4.  To  come  suddenly. 

A  resolved  villain, 
Whose  bowels  suddenly  burst  out ;  the  king 
Yet  speaks,  and  peM^enture  may  recover, 

Sbakspeare, 
If  the  worlds 
In  worlds  )iKlos'd  should  on  his  senses  bmrtti 
He  would  abhorrent  turn.  Tbtmsan, 

5.  To  come  with  violence. 

Weil  didst  thou,  Richard,  to  suppress  thy 
voice ;  •  - 

For  had  the  passions  of  .thy  heart  burt^  out, 
I  fear  we  should  have  seen  decypbeiM  ther* 
More  ranc'rous  spite.  ShaMsfiearf, 

Where  is  the  notable  passage  over  the  river 
Euphrates,  bursting  out  by  the  vallies  of  the 
mountain  Antitaurus ;  from  whence  the  plains 
of  Mesopotamia,  then  part  of  the  Persian  king- 
dom, begin  to  open  themselves.  *   KnoUes, 

Young  spring  prouudes  the  ^r/iiiiFgems. 

'fbonuon. 

6.  To  begin  an  action  violently  or  sudr 
denly. 

She  burst  into  tears,  and  wrung  Her  handfs. 
ArbufhML 

ffc  PuR5T.  w,  a.  To  break  suddenly.;  to 
make  a  quick  and  Yioleut  disruption. 

My  breast  'I  'U  bmrst  with  straining  of  my 
courage,  ' 

And  from  my  shoulders  crack  my  arms  asunder, 
Bnt  I  will  chastise  this  high-minded  strumpet, 

Shaisfeare, 

He  fasten'd  on  my  neck,  and  bcllow'd  out 
As  if  he  wouU  burst  becv'n.  Sbatjfe^re. 

I  will  break  bis  voke  firom  cff  thy  neck,  and 
wiU  btsrst  thy  bonds.  yertmiah. 

Moses  saith  also,  the  foumains  of  the  great 
abyas  were  btirst  aaunder,  to  make  the  deluge ; 
and  what  means  this  abyss,  and  the  bursting  of 
k«  if  restrained  to  Judea  ?  what  appearance  is 
there  <tf  this  disruption  there  ?  Burnet* s7bt$ry,' 

If  the  juices  of  an  animal  body  were,  so  as  ^ 
the  mixture  of  the  opposites,  to  cause  an  ebut> 
ittioDi  they  vonld  bunt  the  yeisels.  Arbutbnot. 
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Burst,  n.  j.  [finom  the  verb.]  A  sudden 
disruption ;  a  sudden  and  violent  actioa 
of  any  kind. 

Since  I  was  man,  ^ 

Such  sheets  of  fire,  such  burst  of  horrid  thundefi 
Suoi  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain,  I  never 
'Remember  to  have  heard.  Sbahpcart. 

Down  they  came,  and  drew 
The  whole  roof  after  them,  with  burst  of  thunder« 
Upon  the  beads  of  alL  Milton* 

Imprison*d  fires,  in  the  dose  dungeons  pent. 
Roar  to  get  loose,  and  struggle  for  a  vent ; 
^    Eatine^  their  way,  and  undermining  all, 
Till  with  a  mighty  burst  whole  mountains  faU« 

Addisus* 

Burst.       \panicip.  adj,  [finom  burjt.'] 
Bt/RSTRtf.  /    Diseased  with  a  hernia,  or 

rupture. 
Bu^RSTENNBSS.  if.  j.  [&om  tov/.]    A 

rupture,  or  hernia. 
Bu'RSTWORT.w.i.  [from  bunt zti^<u)erti 

hemiariOf  Lat.]  An  h^rb  good  against' 

ruptures.  Diet. 

Burt.  ».  s.  A  flat  fish  of^the  turbot kirn}* 

Sacred  to  ridicule  his  whole  life  long,  . 

And  the  sad  burtkm  of  some  menry  song.^^. 

Bu^'ktok.  n.s.  [I»a  ship.]  A  small tftcUc 

to  be  fastened  any  where  at  pletfsdret 

consiBtifig  of  twonngk  {HiWH,  M  faibisl^ 

ing  snaall  things  in  or  out.         PhiiBpi, 

Bu'ry.  ».i.  [from  bup3.  Sax.]  Adwe)ling« 

place  :  a  termination  still  added  to  the 

names  of  several  places ;  as,  ^A/fr^^- 

burj,  St.  Esmond's  Bury;    sometimqt 

written  btrj*  Phin\pjn 

Bu'ry.  n.s.  Lcorrupted  from  borough.} 

It  is  his  naturfe  to* dig  himself  buries^  as  the 
.    coney  doth ;  whidi  he  dm  with  very  great  cele- 
rity. ^''^* 
7i  BU'RY.  V.  a,  Obyjijjian,  Saxon.]  . 
I.  To  inter ;  to  put  iqtp  a  j;rayif. 
When  be  lies  along. 
After  your  wa^ Jib  tale  pronoun^'d^  shall  burf^ 
' '  'His  reasons  with  his  body.  *             .Sbaksptart. 
a..  To  inter,  with  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
'    of  sepulture.            '  ^  .... 
Slave,.thou  hast  sbqn  me !     - 
If  ever  thou  wilt  thrive,  ivry,  my  body.  Shaltp. 
If  you  have  kindness  left,,  there  see  me  hiki ; 
To  bury  decently' the  iiijiir'<i  maid. 
Is  all  the  favouA                                    ff^ulltt. 
3.  To  conceal ;  to  hide. 

This  is  the  way  to  make  the  city  flat, 
.  And  bury  aU,iWbich  yet  distii^ctly  ranns, 
.    Id  faeafs  and  ]|ttes  of  ruin.  SJbakspeart. 

\|.  "T^  place  ortd  thing  within  another. 
'  A  tearing  groan  did  break  ,' 

•   The  name  of  Antony;  it  was  divided 
> Between  her  heart  and  lips;  she  render'dlile,  - 
Thy  name  sa^irryVinlMr.  Sbmbsfearg^ 

Bu'R  Y I  k'  G-  p  L ;( c  K .  n.i.  A  place  appointed 
for  the  sepulture  of  dead  bodies. 

Tl^e  nla^e  was  formerly  a  church-yard,  and 
hif  stUl  several  marks  hi  it  of  graves  njid.  bury 


•  ing^^aut. 

BUSH.  ».  /.  Ibokf  French.] 


SpuiMfr. 


X.  A  thick  shrub. 

Eft  thxo'  the  thick  they  heard  one  rudely  m  sh ; 
With  noise  whereof,  be  from  his  lofty  stce<^ 
Down  feU  to  giround,  dnd  crept  into  a  busb, 
Tu  hide  his  cowaj4  head  firom  dying  dread.    * 
Fairy  Qfietn* 
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Tht  poUer,  «nd  ezt«t«f  of  fees,  JiUdfitt  th* 

rete^biance  of  the  count  of  justice  to  the  Air#^, 

vhweuntowhile  the  sheep  ities  for  defence  from 

the  weather,  he  is  sure  to  lose  part  of  the  fleece. 

BatoM**  £u4ys< 

Her  heart  was  that  strange  tiub,  whose  sacred 
fire 
iLeligion  did  not  consume,  Wt  inspire 
Such  piety,  so  chaste  use  of  God's  day, 
That  what  we  turn'd  to  feast,  she  turn'd  to  pray. 

With  such  a  care, 
As  rotes  from  their  stalks  we  tear. 
When  we  would  still  prefer  them  new, 
And  fresh  as  on  the  iujb  they  grew.      Waller, 
^  The  sacred  ground 

Shall  weeds  and  pois'nous  plants  refuse  to  bear; 
Bach  cwtioioo  iutb  shall  Syrian  roses  wear.  Dryd, 
ft.  A  bough  of  a  tree  Rxed  up  at  a  door^  to 

•  ihow  Umt  liquors  are  sold  there. 

/If  it  be  true  that  good  wine  needs  no  bush,  \  is 
t|rue  that  a  good  play  needs  no  epilogue.  Sbahf^ 
To  Bush.  v.  ».    [from  the  noun.]  To 
grow  thick. 

The  roees  huM/iw  round 

•  About  her  glow'd,  half  stooping  to  support 
£ach  Hower  of  tender  stalk.  MUUn. 

A  gushing  fountain  broke  ' 
Around  it  j  and  above,  for  ever  green, 

.    The  liubmg  alders  ibrm'd  a  shady  scene.  Pa^e. 

Bv^Slt£L.  «.  J.  [boisseoih  Fr.  bmjeliiu^  low 

•    Lat.] 

J.  A  mc^s^re  containing  efght  gallons;  a 

.    strike. 

HU  reasons  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in 
two  busbth  of  chaff:  you  shall  seek  all  day  ere 
you  find  them ;  and  wien  you  have  them,  they 
«re  not  worth  the  search.  Sbahbeart, 

Or.  H  IS  used,  in  common  language,  inde- 
finitely for  a  large  quantity. 

The  wcvthies  orantiquitv  boueht  the  rarest 
pictures  with  btubi/s  of  gold,  without  counting 

-  the  weight  or  the  number  of  pieces.       J>r^cn. 
3.  BusheU  of  a  cart'<wbeei.    Irons  within 

the  hole  of  the  navc#  to  prceerve  it  from 
wearinj;.  [from  boucbct  Fr,  a  meuth.] 

Diet. 

Bu'sHiNEss.  «.  /.  [from  husly.]  The  qua- 
lity of  being  bushy. 

Bu^sHMENT.  H.  j.  [from  busb."]  A  thickct  J 
a  cluster  of  bushes. 

-  •  Princes  thought  how  they  might  discharge  the 
earth  of  woods,  bHais,  bwbment/,  and  waters,  to 
make  it  more  h^bkabl^  and  fertile.       JttUeigb, 

BVsary.  adj.  [from  bmh.1: 
J,  Thick;  full  of  small  branches,  not  high. 
Thio  gentle  shepher^  sat  beside  a  spring. 
All  in  the  shadow  of  a  bushy  brier.        Spetutr* 
Generally  the  cutting  away  of  bousns  and 
flvckers,  at  the  root  and  body,  doth  mtSie  treat 
grow  high ;  and,  contrariwise,  the  polling  and 
cutting  of  the  top,  make  them  ^read  andjcrow 
,  imtly,  iuMff. 

0.  Thick  like  a  bosh. 

Statues  of  this  rod,  with  a  thick  biiiby  beard, 
I      are  still  many  of  them  extant  in  Rome.  JMuit. 
•3,  Full  of  bushes. 

The  kids  with  pleasure  brasvse  the  A»/^p|«xn; 
The  sbow'fs  are  grateful  to  the  swelling  graifi. 

Vrjdem, 

Bu'srtcss.  adj.  [from  btuyJ]  At  leisui^ ; 
without  business ;  unemployed* 
The  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labour, 
Most  buiilas  when  I  do  it.  ^bais^tarf, 

^u'siLY.  adv»  [from  Sujj.} 
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X.  with  an  air  of  importance;  with  an  ^ 

of  hurry.  ' 
>.  Curiously ;  importunately. 
Or  if  toobiuUj  tney  will  enquire 
Into  a  victory,  which  we  disdain. 

Then  let  them  know,  the  Belgians  did  reti:« 
Before  the  patron  saint  of  injur'd  Spain.  Dryi 
Bu^stMEss.  If.  J.  [from  btuyJ] 
X.  Emplovment ;  multiplicity  of  affairs. 
Must  buaimeti  thee  from  hence  remove? 
Oh !  that  *s  the  worst  disease  erf"  love.     DcKt. 
a.  An  alfair.    In  this  sense  it  has  a  plun. 
Bestow 
Your  needful  counsel  to  oyx  busmatety 
Which  CTave  the  instant  use.  Sbehpert. 

3.  The  subject  of  business  ;  thcaifaircr 
obiect  that  engages  the  care 

You  are  so  much  the  bufinas  of  our  smils,  thit 

while  you  are  in  sight  we  can  nehher  look :.  r 

think  on  any  else ;  there  are  no  eyes  for  c:h  r 

•   beauties.  i)r)i5. 

The  great  busineu  of  the  senses  being  :j  "ks 

notice  of  what  hurts  or  advanttiges  the  body. 

4*  SjcHous  engagement :  in  opposition  10 
trivial  tran8a^ctions. 

I  never  knew  one,  who  made  it  his  hvs'tMtu  tc 
lash  the  faults  of  other  writers,  that  v^  r^ 
guilty  of  greater  himself.  yfi&» 

He  laabtuinets  enou|^  upon  his  hands*  asl 
was  oqly  a  poet  by  accident.  Pritr. 

Vrtien  diversion  is  made  the  ^auM>«rxand  study 
of  life,^  though  the  actions  cho«en  be  in  them- 
selves innocent,  the  excess  will  render  theo 
crhninaL  »  je^jrw. 

5,  Rjl^t  of  action. 

Wiat  bmimut  has  the  tortoise  among  ihe 
clouds?  rEstTBM^ 

6.  A  point;  a  matter  of  question  j  soroC' 
thing  to  be  examined  or  considered. 

Fitness  to  govern,  is  a  perplexed  buth:m;  some 
men,  some  nations,  excel  in  the  one  ability,  wae 
;  m  the  other.  Ba^' 

7-  Something  to  be  transacted. 

They  were  far  from  the  Zidbnians,  and  M 
no  bwineti  with  any  one.  Ja*^;. 

8.  Something  required  to  be  done. 

To  those  people  that  dwell  under  or  near  the 
equator,  this  spring  wouU  be  most  pestilent ;  » 
for  those  countries  that  are  nearer  tbe  poles,  ia 
wh;ch  number  are  our  own  and  the  mostccio- 
siderabl^  nations  of  the  world,  a  perpetual  sprin? 
will  not  do  theii:  bunnest;  they  muahave  longer 
days,  a  nearer  approach  of  ihp  sup.       Btsth. 

^.Todo  one*s  btuiness.  To  kill,  destrof;  or 
ruin  him. 

Busk.  «.  i,  [btUque^  Fr.]  A  piece  of  rtctl 
or  whalebone,  worn  by  women  to 
strengthen  their  stays.    - 

Off  widi  that  happy  btuk  which  I  env>', 
i  liat  still  can  be  and  still  can  stand  so  nigh,  /^sm^ 
Ju'sKiN.  «.  J.  {broseken,  Dutch.] 
1.  A  kindof  half  boot;  a  shoe  which  comes 
to  the  midleg. 

The  foot  was  dressed  in  a  short  pair  of  reJvet 
busbitts:  in  some  pkices  open,  to  shew  the  ftir* 
nessofitheskin.    ,  5**^* 

Sometimes  Dima  he  her  takes  to  be, 

BQt  misseth  bow,  and  shafts,  and  batkiiu  to  feer 

knee.  5^-"^' 

There  is  a  kind  of  rusticity  in  all  those  pompous 

verses;  somewliAtof  a  holiday  shepherd,  suuitmj 

in  his  country  bysUru,  Dr\*i»' 

a.  A  kind  of  high  shoe  worn  by  tl^c 
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ancient  acton  of  tragedy » to  raise  their 

fttature. 

Great  Fletcher  never  treads  In  Us^ms  here, 
Nor  greater  Jonsoo  dares  in  locu  appear.  Dryd, 

In  her  best  light  the  comic  muse  appears, 
When  she  with  borrow'd  pride  the  Awiw  wears. 

Smitb, 

hv's  K I K £ D.  oilj,  [from  btukinJ]  Dressed 
in  buskins. 

Or  what,  thotieh  rare,  of  bter  age» 
Ennobled  bath  the  busitnii  stage.  MllUm. 

Here,  arniM  with  silver  bcm-s,  in  early  dawn, 
Her  iwiinVv'u-gins  Uac'd  the  dewy  lawn.i»»**. 
fiuSKY.a^f*.  [written  more  properly  by 
Miitw^  bo3kj.  Sec  Bosky.]  Woody; 
shaded  with  woods ;  overgrown  with 
trees. 

How  bloodily  the  sun  begins  to  peer 
Above  yon  busky  hill !  Sbahpear*. 

£USS.  n.  s,  [btUf  the  mouth,  Irish;  louche, 

lanch.] 
I.  A  kiss ;  a  salute  with  the  lips. 

Thou  dost  give  me  flattering  hujtei. — By  my 
troth,  I  kiss  thee  with  a  most  constant  heart. 

Sbaksttare, 
Some  squire  perhaps  you  take  delight  to 
rack, 
"^Tio  visits  with  a  gun,  presents  with  burds, 

*  Then  gives  a  smac^ng  buss»  P»pe, 
a.  A  boat  for  fishing,  [busse,  German.] 

If  the  king  would  enter  towards  building  such 
a  number  of  boats  and  busjes^  as  each  company 
could  easily  mauage,  it  would  be  an  encourage- 
ment both  of  honour  and  advantage.  ^tmpU, 
To  Buss.  i»-  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To^kiss; 
to  sahitc  with  the  lips. 

Yonder  w  alls,  that  partly  front  your  town, 
Yond  to5*ers,  whose  waucon  tops  do  buss  the 

doudrs. 
Must  kiss  their  feet.  Sbaispeare. 

Go  to  them,  with  this  bonnet  in  thv  hand, 
l*hy  knee  bvssing  the  stones ;  for  in  such  business. 
Action  is  eloquence.  Sbahpeart* 

Bust.  «.  j.  [btutot  Ital.]  A  statue  repre- 
senting a  man  to  his  breast. 

Agrippa,  or  Caligula,  is  a  common  coin,  but 
a  very  extraordinary  bust;  and  aTiberius  a  rare 
coin,  but  a  common  bust,   .       Addison  on  Italy, 

Ambition  sigh'd :  she  found  it  vain  to  trust 
The  faithless  column,  and  the  crumbling  bust, 

Pffe, 
Bu'STARD.  n.  J.  [bhtarde,  Fr.]    A  wild 

turkey.  , 

His  sacrifices  were  phenicopters,  peacocks, 

bustards^  turkeys,  pheasants ;  and  all  these  were 

daily  offered.  HukrwiU. 

To  Bu'sTLE.  f. «.  [of  uncertain  ctymo- 

■    ^^ZJ ;  l>erhaps  from  busjS\  To  be  busy ; 

to  stir  ;  to  be  active. 

Come,  bu^tie^  ^j////r---c.iparison  my  horse. 

Sbakspeare, 

God  take  king  Edward  to  his  mercy, 

And  leave  the  world  for  me  to  busiiem.  Sbaksp. 

Sir  Henry  Vane  was  a  busy  and  buttUufr  man, 

uho  had  credit  enough  to  do  his  business  in  all 

places.  Clareudon, 

A  poor  abject  worm, 
ITiat  crawl'd  awhile  upon  a  buitliug  world, 

*  And  now  am  trampled  to  my  dust  again. 

Soutberme, 
Ye  sov'reign  lords,  who  sit  like  gods  m  state. 
Awing  the  world,  and  bustliug  to  Be  C^eat ! 

Bu's T  L  B.  If.  /.  [from  the  verb.]  A  tumult; 
'  a  hurry  $  a  combustion. 


BUS 

Wisdom's  self 
Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude : 
She  plumesher  feathers,  andlctsgrow  her  wings. 
That  in  the  various  bustU  of  resort 
Were  all  too  ruffied.  ^Milt§n. 

TYus  is  the  creature  that  pretends  to  know- 
ledge, and  that  makes  such  a  noise  and  butt/e  for 
opinions.  GlanviiUm 

Such  a  doctrine  made  a  strange  bvstlf  and  di»» 
turbance  in  t^ic  world,  which  then  sate  warm  and 
easy  in  a  free  enjoyincnc  of  their  lu?ts.     South, 

If  the  count  had  given  them  a  pot  of  ale  after 
It,  all  would  have  been  well,  without  any  of  this 
bust/e,  SptftMor, 

Bu'sTLER.  If.  J.  [from  ^ttj//^.]  An  active 
stiiTing  man. 

fiU'SY.  adj.  [byf  pan,  Sax.  It  is  pro- 
nounced as  bhijff  or  bixxy.'] 

x.  Employed  with  earnestness. 

My  mistress  sends  you  word  that  she  is  busy^ 
and  cannot  come.  Sbukspeare,  , 

2.  Bustling ;  active ;  meddling. 

The  next  thing  which  she  waking  looks  upon, 
On  meddling  monkey,  or  on  bus^  ape,' 
She  shall  pursue  it  wtth  the  soul  of  love.  Sbaks, 

Thus  busy  pow'r  b  working  day  and  night ; 
.  Fpr  when  the  outward  senses  rest  do  take, 

A  thousand  dreams,  fantastical  and  light, 
With  flutt'ring  wings,  do  keep  her  still  awake. 

JDmvia* 

The  comine  spring  srould  first  appear, ' 
And  all  this  puce  with  roses  stro>v. 
If  ^tf J  y  feet  would  let  them  grow.       .   J^alltr, 

Al[^%  ritten.since  that  time,  seem  to  have  little 
more  than  events  we  are  clad  to  know,  or  the 
controversy  of  opinions,  wnerein  the  busy  world 
has  been  so  mucn  employed.  temple. 

Religious  motives  a'lj  instincts  are  so  bmy  in 
the  heart  of  every  reasonable  creature,  that  no 
man  would  hope  to  govern  a  society,  uithout  re^ 
gard  to  those  principles.  Addison, 

3.  Troublesome;  vcxatiously  importunate 
or  intensive. 

The  christians,  sometimes  valiantly  receiving 

the  enemy,  and  sometimes  charging  them  again, 

repulsed  the  proud  enemy,  still ^«/y  with  them. 

lCmolUs*s  History  of  the  Turks, 

To  Bn'sv.  «iv  a,  [from  the  noun.]  To 
employ  ;  to  engage ;  to  make  or  keep 
busy. 

He  in  great  passion  all  this  while  did  dwell; 
More.^w^'iW  nis  quick  eyes  her  fecc  to  view, 
Than  his  dull  ears  to  hear  what  she  did  tell. 
*  ^  Fairy  Queen, 

The  pleasure  which  I  took  at  my  friend's 
.pleasure  herein,  idly  butted  me  thus  to  express 
the  same.  Care^i*t  Survry, 

Be  it  thy  course  to  busy  giddy  minds 
With  foreign  quarrels.  Shakspeare, 

While  they  were  butirdto  lay  the  foundations, 
their  buildings  were  overthrown  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  many  thousands  of  the  Jews  were 
overwhelmed.  ,  Rtshigb, 

The  points  which  busted  the  devotiort  of  the 
first,  ages,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  btter. 

Decay  of  Piety, 

The  ideas  it  is  busied  about  should  be  natural 
and  congenial  ones,  which  it  had  in  itseh*.  Lccke, 

l*he  learning  and  disunites  of  the  schools  have 
been  much  busied  y^xxx  genus  and  species.  Loi,ke, 

For  the  rest,  it  must  be  owned,  h*  does  ntit 
busy  himself  by  entering  deep  into  any  rw'rty, 
but  rather  spends  his  time  in  acts  of  hu$piu;i>rv. 

Bu'sYBODY.  n,s.  [from  busy  and  bciiy,'\ 
.    A  vain,  meddling,  and  fanta&tical  person* 


BUT 

Going  from  houM  to  house,  tttlcn  and  htuy* 
h^fut  are  the  ouiker  and  rutt  of  idleness,  at 
idlenen  is  the  rust  of  time.  TajUr* 

JSusyhaJUs  and  mtermeddlers  are  a  dangerous 
•ort  of  people  to  have  to  do  withal.  V&itran^e* 

She  is  well  aoquainted  with  all  the  fiivourito 
.  servants,  butyMiet,  dependants,  and  poor  rela- 
tions, ik  all  persons  of  condition  in  the  whole 
town.  Sf*etat$r, 

BtJT.  conjunct,  [bute^  butan,  Skxon.] 
X.  Except. 

An  emission  ofimm^t^te  virtues  we  are  ft 
little  doubtful  to  propound,  it  is  so  prodigious; 
hit  that  it  is  so  constantly  avouched  oy  many. 

Bacon, 

Who  can  it  be,  ye  gods!  hut  peijur^d  Lycon? 

Who  can  inspire  such  storms  of  rzgt^hut  Lycon  ? 

Where  has  my  sword  left  one  soblack,^M#Lycon  } 

Smith, 

Your  poem  hath  been^rtnted,  and  wt  have  no 

objection  Smt  the  obscurity  of  several  passages, 

by  our  ignorance  in  faas  and  persons.      Swji, 

%,  Except  that ;  unle$8  ;  had  it  not  been 

that :  in  this  sense  we  now  vrite  imt 

.  Jbai.    Sec  sense  XI. 

And  ^jf/  infirmity, 
Which  waits  upon  worn  times,  hath  .something 

seis'd  ^ 

.  Kb  wish'd  ability,  he  had  himself 
The  lands  and  waters  measur'd.       Sbah^re. 

3.  Yet  \  nevertheless.    It  sometimes  only 
enforces  jr//. 

Then  let  him  speak,  and'any  that  shall  stsnd 
without  shall  hear  his  voice  plamly ;  but  yet  made 
esctreme  sharp  and  exile,  like  the  voice  of  pu}>> 
pets :  and  yet  the  afticulate  sounds  of  the  words 
will  not  be  confounded.  Bacon. 

Our  wants  are  many  and  grievous  to  be  born, 
lut  <{uite  of  another  kind.  ^xvlfi. 

4.  The  particle  which  introduces  the  mi- 
nor of  a  sylloeism  ;  now. 

If  there  be  a  liberty  and  possibility  for  a  man 
to  kill  himself  to*day,  then  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  shall  live  till  to-morrow;  btd 
there  is  such  a  libeny,  therefore  no  such  neces- 
WSJj  Brambail  against  Hobbtu 

God  will  one  time  or  another  make  a  diff^- 
ence  between  the  good  and  the  eviL  But  there 
is  little  or  no  difference  made  in  this  world; 
therefore  there  must  be  another  world,  wherein 
this  difference  shall  be  made.       Watts'  Lt^k* 

5.  Only  ;  nothing  more  than. 
If  my  offence  be  of  mortal  kind. 

That  not  my  service,  past  or  present  sorrows. 

Can  ransom  me  into  his  love  again  : 

But  to  know  so,  must  be  my  benefit.      Shahp, 

What  nymph  soe'er  his  voice  but  hears. 
Will  be  my  nval,  though  she  have  but  ears. 

Ben  yoniMm 

No,  Aurengxebe,  you  merit  all  my  heart, 
'And  I  'm  too  noble  lut  to  give  a  part.   Drydtn, 

Did  but  men  consider  the  true  notion  of  God, 
he  would  appear  to  be  full  of  goodness.   Tiihtson, 

Uvrtdobttt  put  virtue  and  vice  in  equal  cir- 
cumstances, the  advantages  of  ease  and  pleasure 
will  be  found  to  be  on  the  side  of  religion.  7i7/o/j. 

The  mischiefs  or  harms  that  come  by  play, 
inadvertency,  or  ignorance,  are  not  at  all,  or  but 
irery  gently,  to  be  taken  notice  of.  Loeie. 

If  a  reaoer  examines  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry, 

be  will  find  but  very  few  precepts  in  it,  which 

'    he  may  not  meet  with  in  Axistotle.       AjJison, 

Prepared  I  stand:  he  was  but  bom  to  try 
The  lot  of  man,  to  suffer  and  to  die.  Bcft^ 

4.  Than. 

The  Aitt  moon  was  no  sooner  up,  and  shining 
in  all  its  bnghmeSS}  but  he  (>pened  the  gate  of 
Paradistk  Guardian^ 


BUT 

y.  Biit  that; 'without  this  conseqneiioe 
that. 

Frosts  that  constrain  the  ground 
Do  seldom  their  usurping  ]K>wer  withdrew. 
But  raging  floods  pursue  their  hasty  hand.  DrjJi 

8.  Otherwise  than  that. 

It  cannot  be  but  nature  has  some  director,  of 
infinite  poiwer,  to  guide  her  in  all  Imt  ways. , 

HaUer, 
Who  shall  believe. 
But  yoiunlsuse  the  reverence  of  your  place  ? 

Saaispeart» 

9.  Not  more  than ;  even. 

A  genius  so  elevated  and  uncaofined  as  Mr. 
Cowley's,  was  but  necessary  to  make  I%>dar 
qpeak  English.  I>rydam 

10.  By  any  other  means  than. 

Beroe  but tiow  1  left:  whom,  pin'd  with  pain. 
Her  age  and  anguish  from  these  rices  detain. 

Dryden, 

It  is  evident,  in  the  instance  I  gave  hut  now, 

the  consciousness  went  along.  JLaeka, 

Out  of  that  will  I  cause  those  of  Cypvos  t» 

mutiny;  whose  oualification  shaUoome  mto  00 

true  taste  again,  but  by  transj^ntiog  of  Casao. 

Sbakspeartm 

XX.   If  it  were  not  for  this/ that;  if  it 
'  were  not  that.    Obsolete. 

Believe  me,  I  had  rather  have  lost  my  poxse 
Full  of  crusades.    And,  but  my  noble  Moor 
Is  true  of  mind,  and  made  of  no  such  basenesa 
As  jealous  creatures  are,  it  were  enot^ 
To  out  htm  to  ill-thinking.  Sbatipeart, 

I  here  do  give  thee  that  with  all  ray  heart. 
Which,  but  mod  hast  already,  with  all  my  heart 
I  would  keep  firom  thee.  Shaisfeare^ 

la.  However;  howbeit:  a  word  of  mde- 
terminate  connection. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  I  have  been  to  blame  ; 
Buty  to  pursue  the  end  for  which  I  came. 
Unite  your  subjects  first,  then  let  us  go 
And  pour  their  common  rage  upon  thefoe.  Dryi, 
X3.    It  is  used  after  no  doubtj  no  quejiion, 
and  such  words,  ^nd  signifies  the  same 
with  that.    It  sometimes  is  joined  with 
that. 

They  made  no  account,  btit  that  the  naiy 
should  be  absolutely  master  of  the  seasb    Besvm, 

I  fancied  to  myself  a  kind  of  ease  in  the  change 
of  the  paroxysm ;  never  suspecting  Imt  that  the 
humour  would  have  wasted  itself,  Dnda, 

There  is  no  question  but  the  king  of  dcaia 
will  reform  most  of  the  abuses.  AM^sm. 

14.  That.  This  seems  no  proper  sense  in 
this  place. 

It  is  not  therefore  impossible  btU  I  may  aker 
die  complexion  of  my  play,  to  restore  myself 
into  the  good  graces  of  my  fair  critirVs.    Drjdtn* 

15.  Otherwise  than.    Obsolete.  • 

I  should  sin 
To  think  but  nobly  of  my  grandmother.  SSaJ^sf. 

16.  A  particle  by  which  the  meanix^  of 
the  foregoing  sentence  is  bounded  or 
restrained;  only. 

Thus  fights  Ulysses,  thus  his  lame  extends; 
A  formidable  man,  but  to  his  friends.    DryAa. 


17.  A  particle  of  objection;  yet  it  may 
be  objected :  it  has  sometimes  yet  with 
■  it. 

i?irfjM<,  madam    ■!  ■  • 
I  do  not  Vkfi  butytt ;  it  does  allay 
The  good  precedence;  fie  upon  butytt! 
Butytt  is  as  a  jailour,  to  bring  forth 
Some  monstrous  malefiKtor.  Shahpeartk 

Must  the  heart  then  have  been  formed  ana  cob* 
ftituted|teforethebk)odwas  in  being?  j9aihcft 


BUT 

•fain,  the  nBstanc^iirtlwhettrr  kscif  is  moct  cer« 
tatuly-made  and  ndurished  by  the  Moodi  which  Is 
conveyed  to  it  by  the  coronary  arteries.  Bentiey, 
xS'  But  fir;,  without;  had  not  this  been. 
Rjisli  man,  for  fear !  Indftr  some  unbelief, 
^ly  joy  hadbeen.as  fatal  as  my  grief. '  JVaUtr* 

Her  head  was  b^ire, 
Bui  for  her  native  ornament  of  hair, 
Which  in  a  $imi>le  knot  was  tied  abore.    Dryden, 
When  the  fair  bo^  receiv'd  the  gift  of  right, 
•    And,^if#/«r  mischifli^youhaddiedfor  spite.  i)rji!dL 
BUT.  n.  J,  [bouty  French]    A  boundary. 
Bat:  if  I  ask  you  what  I  mean  by  that  word, 
you  will  answer,  I  mean  this  or  that  thing,  you 
cantlot  tett  which ;  but  if  I  join  it  with  the  words 
in  construction  and  sense,  2tf,  hut  I  will  not,  a 
Bm$  of  wine,  hut  and  boundary,  the  ram  will  hnt^ 
«hooC  at  hut,  the  meaning  of  it  \tiU  be  as  ready 
to  you  as  any  other  word.  Holder* 

^UT.  n,  s.  [In  sea  language.]  The  end 
of  any  plank  which  joins  to  another  on 
the  outside  of  a  ship,  under  water. 

HarrlS' 
BuT-EKD.  n\s.  [from  ^K/and^»£/.]  The 
blunt  end  of  any  thing ;  the  end  Upon 
which  it  rests. 

The  reserve  of  foot  galled  their  foot  with 

several  vollies,  and  then  fell  6n  them  with  the 

hut'cnds  of  their  muskets.  Clarendon, 

Thy  weapon  was  ar  ^ood  one  when  I  wielded 

it,  but  the/>i//-r/i^remams  in  my  hands.  Arbutb* 

Some  of  thrsddiers  accordingly  pushed  them 

forwards,  with, the  ^ut-^atds  of  their  pikes,  into  , 

my  reach.  Stvifl. 

BU^TCHER.  ».  s.  ibouchery  Fr.] 

I.  One  that  kills  animals  to  sell  their  flesh. 

The  shepherd  and  the  butcher  both  mav  look 

upon  one  sneep  with  pleaslne  conceits,    iidmy. 

Hence  he  learnt  the  butcbtrS  guile. 
How  to  cut  your  throat,  and  smile; 
I-ike  a  buUker^  doonrd  for  life 
In  his  mouth  to  wear  his  knife.  Szoifl, 

a.  One  that  i"^  dcUjrhted  with  blood. 

Honour  and  renown  are  bestowed  on  conque- 
rors, who,  for  the  most  part,  are  but  the  great 
butebcrt  of  mankind.  Looke, 

To  Bu'xcHKK.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  kill ;  to  murder. 

In  suffering  thus  thy  brother  to  besbaght^r'd, 
Thott  shew'sc  the  naked  pathway  to  thy  life. 
Teaching  stern  murder  how  to  littler  thee. 

Shahpemrt, 
Uncharitably  with  roe  have  you  dealt, 
And  itomefuUy  b)  yon  my  hopes  are  buteberd* 

Sbahpeare, 

The  poison  and  the  dagger  are  at  hand  to 

hutiber  a  hero,  when  the  poet  wants  brains  to 

save  him.  Dryden, 

Bu'^TCKERS-BROOM,    Or    KNEEHOLLY. 

n.  s,  [rujctu^  Lat]   .A  tree. 

The  roots  are  sometimes  «ised  in  medidne, 

and  the  green  shoots  are  cut'  and  bound  into 

bundles,  and  sold  to  tiic  butchers,  who  use  it  as 

besoms  to  r.veep  their  blocks ;  fro^  whence  it 

had  the  name  of  butcher s^broomn  AfilJer* 

Bu^rcHERLlNSss.  n.s,  \itambutcbfrly,'] 

Abrtitaljcruel,  savage,  butcherly  manner. 

Bt^'TCHERL Y.  adj.  [tr6m  huttherJ]  Cruel ; 

bloody ;  grossly  and  clumsily  barbarous. 

Tlieie  is  a  way  which,  brou^t  into  schools, 

would  take  ow^y  this^/«^^r/y  fe^  i|i  making  of 

X^tin.  "        Atcbam: 

What  stratagems,  how  fell,  how  btOtberh^ 
This  deadly  quarrel  daily  doth  beget!    Siah/, 
Bo'tchery.  72.  i.  [from  butc£cr,J 
I.  XIk  tiadc  of  a  butchec. 


BUT 

Yet  riiisman,  so  ignorantin  modem  batePerf 

has  cut  up  half  an  hundred  heroes,  and  quartered 
five  or  six  miserable  lovers,  in  every  tragedv  hm 
has  written.  ^ofc, 

2.  Murder ;  cruelty ;  slaughter. 

If  thou  delight  to  view  thy  heinous  deeds. 
Behold  this  patron  of  thy  butcheries.  Shaispettrtm 

The  bntcbery\  and  the  breach  of  hos{HCality» 
is  represented  in  this  fable  under  the  mask  of 
^endship.  L*E»trangem 

Can  he  a  son  to  soft  remone  incite. 
Whom  gaols,  and  bkxxl,  and  ^«r/^^fnv delight? 

Dryd^ 

3.  The  place  where  animals  are  killed ; 
the  .place  where  blood  is  shed. 

There  is  no  place,  this  house  is  but  a  buteberyt 

Abhor  it,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  it.      ShakspeMrem 

BUTLER.  «.  J.  {boutMery  Fr.  boteler^oc 

hoti Her 9  old   English,  from  bottle;  he 

that  is  employed  in  the  care  of  bottling 

liquors.]     A  servant  in  a  iamily  cm- 

"  ployed  in  fumishirig  the  table.  .    ; 

JSuticrs  forget  tobrii\^up  the  beer  time  enougH* 

Bustler  AGE.  «.  j.  [from  builerJi  The 
duty  upon  wines  imported^  claimed  by 
the  king's  butler. 

Those  ordinary  finances  are  casual  or  uncer- 
tain, as  be  the  escheats,  the  customs,  buileragt, 
and  impost.  Bacmu 

B u'r  L E  !i s H I p .  n.s,  [from  butler,^    The 

office  of  a  butler. 
Bu'tmen't,  «.  /.  [liboutL'mcntyVr.l  That 
part  of  the  arch  which  joins  it  to  the 
upright  pier. 

The  supporters  or  bittmrntt  of  the  said  arch 
cannot  suncr  so  much  violence,  as  in  the  prece* 
dent  fiat  posture.  Ivotttm, 

Bu't SHAFT,  tu  J.  [from  ^a/  and  J>^tf/).l 
An  anrow. 
The  bUnd  bbv*s  buttlaft.  Sbakibeare, 

BUTT,  n:  j.  (but,  Fr.  J 
r.  The  place  on  which  the  mark  to  be 
shot  at  is  placed. 

He  calls  on  Bacchus  and  propounds  the  prlte; 
TTic  groom  hb  fellow  groom  at  buttt  defies. 
And  bends  his  bow,  and  levels  with  his  eyes. 

hrydem, 

%.  The  point  at  which  the  endeavour  i» 
directed. 

Be  not  afraid  though  you  do  see  me  weapon'd{ 
Here  k  my  journey  s  end,  here  is  my  butty 
The  very  aeaomark  of  my  journey 's  end.  Sbahfk 

3.  The  object  of  aim  ;  the  thing  against 
which  anv  attack  is  directed. 

The  papists  were  the 'most  commoi^plQce* 
and  the  butt  against  whom  all  the  arrows  wcro 
direcud.  Claseniou^ 

4.  A  man  upon  whom  the  company  breaks 
their  jests. 

1  played  a  sentence  or  two  at  mv  butt^  wbidi 
1  thought  very  smart,  when  my  ill  genius  suf» 
geSted  to  him  such  a  reply  as  got  all  ue  laughter 
00  his  side.  SfttUttrm 

5.  A  blow  given  by  a  homed  animal. 
^.  A  stroke  given  in  lancing. 

If  disputes  arise 
Among  the  champions  for  tiie  prise ; 
I'o  prcvc  who  g<ive  the  fairer  butt^ 
John  slicws  die  chalk  on  Robert's  CMt.    fH9r» 
Butt,  it.  j.  [burc,  Saxon.]    A  vesad;  « 
barrel    coDtaining  one    hundred  itA 
twenty-six  gallons  of  wine ;  a  butt  con- 
tains one  hufidxcd  and  eight  pH^s  cH 
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beer ;  tnd  from  fifteen  to  twenty-two 
hundred  weight,  is  a  butt  of  currants. 

t  eicipcd  upon  a  iutt  a£  nek,  which  the  saikn 
hftved  overboard.  Shah f  tart. 

To  Butt.  v.  a.   [botten^  I>utch.]    To 
strike  with  the  head,  as  homed  animals. 
Come,  leave  jroor  tears :  a  brieffarewel:  the 
beast  ) 

With  many  heads  htttt  me  away.     Shaksfe0rt, 
Uor  wart  are  teen, 
Uhlcss,  upon  the  green. 
Two  harmless  lambs  are  Mtuif  one  the  other. 

A  snow-white  steer  before  thy  alur  led, 

^ytts  with  his  threatening  brows,  an()  bellowing 

stands.  JDryJen'i  JEneii, 

A  ram  %iiU  hutt  with  his  head  though  he  be 

brought  up  ume,  and  never  saw  that  manner  of 

fighting.  Raj, 

BUTTER,  fi.  /.  [burcepc,  Saxon ;  hvtj^ 

mm,  Lat.] 
I.  An  unctuous  substance  maf!e  by  agi- 
tating the  cream  of  milk^  till  the  oil  se- 
parates from  the  whey. 

And  hetook  hutttr  and  milk,  and  the  calf  which 

he  had  dressed,  and  sec  before  themi     Gtmeth . 

a.  Butter  qf  Antimony,    A  chymical  pre- 

'  ]>jUation,  made  by  uniting  the  acid  spi- 

•  rits  of  sublimate  corrosive  with  regulus 

of  antimony.    It  is  a  great  Caustic. 

Harris, 
3.  Butter  of  Tin,  is  made  with  tin  and 
'  sublimate  corrosive.    This  preparation 
continually  emits  fiimes.  Harrij. 

To  Bu'ttbr.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
J.  To  smear,  or  oil,  with  butter. 

^  'T  was  her  brother,  that,  in  pure  kindness  to 

his  horse,  huttered  his  hay.  Shahptare, 

Words  hutttr  no  parsnips.  VBitrangt, 

a.  To  increase  the  stakes  every  throw,  or 
every  game :  a  cant  term  among  game- 
,._  sterS. 

It  is  a  fine  nmile  in  one  of  Air.  Congreve's 

.  prologues,  which  compares  a  writer  to  TLbutUr" 

'tttg  gamelter,  that  stakes  all  his  winning  upon 

one  cast ;  so  that  if  he  loses  the  last  throw,  he 

.  is  sure  to  be  undone.  Addison, 

Bu'tterbump.  «./.  A  fowl;   the  same 

with  bittern. 
Bu'tterbur,  «.  /.   [petasitej,  Lat.]    A 
plant  UTBed  in  medicine,  and  grows  wild 
/  in  great  plenty  by  the  sides  of  ditches. 

Mi/Ier. 
Bu'tter FLOWER.  ».  j.  A  ycllow  flower, 
»  with  which'  the  fields  abound  in  the 
\  month  of  May.-^ 

*  "JLet  weeds,  instead  of  butlerflowerx^  appear ; 
^  And  meads',  instead  of  daisies,  hemlock  bear.  Gay, 
Bu'tterfly.  ».  j.  [burrejiplcie.  Sax.] 
J  A  beautiful  insect,  so  named  because  it 
[  first  appears  in  the  b^inning  of  the  sea- 
•t.soB  for  outter- 

J^ftaoons  that  damsel,  bv  her  heav  nly  might, 
She  turn'd  into  a  winged  lyiterfly. 
In  the  wide  air  Cq  niaKe  ner  wandVing  flight. 

SftMser, 
Tell  old  tales.*aKld-laugh 
ded  ^i«f'«i;/ff«';  anci  hear  poor  rogUea 
.  __:  df  cou«  news.  • '•     Shafspeare. 

'And  so  befel,  that  aa  he  cast  his  ieye 
•>  .:Among  ^e  -colwerts  on  a  hatttrfy^ 
«^j  HM3W  false  Reynard.  ..  ^  .       jdrydea, 

A  , .  iRia^  which  seems  to  be  a  powder  upon  .the 
'  Vmgs  ^  a  bktttrfy^  is  ya  Itmuhierable  company 
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ef  extreme  andl  laii&era,  iiBt  to  be  dlscersed 

without  a  microacope.  Cn^. 

Bu^TTERis.  «.  J.  An  instrument  of  steel 

•   set  in  a  woodbi  handle,  used  in  paring 

the  footi  or  cutting  the  hoof,  of  a  horse. 

Faniet^i  Dictionary, 

Bu'ttermilk.  n.  j,  [from  hater  and 

miii.'i  The  whey  that  is  separated  from 

the  cream  when  butter  is  made. 

A  young  man,  frUeo  into  an  ulottous  con- 
suRiMion,  devoted  himself  to  iattermiU,  by 
which  sole  diet  he  recovered.  Harney, 

The  scurvy  of  mariners  b  cured  by  adds,  a^ 
fruits,  lemons,  oranges,  ^«/lmMttf,-  and  alkalme 
spiriu  hurt  them>  ArbtOAaot, 

Bu'tterprint.  n,  j.  [from  Gutter  and 
print.]  A  piece  of  carved  wood»  used 
to  mark  butter. 

A  buttfrpriatj  in  «duch  were  engnvoi  figures 

of  all  sorts  and  sixes,  applied  to  the  lump  of 

butter,  left  on  it  the  i^ure.  Z^^Ut. 

Bu'tTertooth.  «.  J.  [frx)m  butter  and 

tootb,]    The  great  broad  foretooth. 

Bu'tterwoman.  ».  J.  [from  butter  and 

woman,']  A  woman  that  sells  butter. 

Tongue,  I  must  put  you  into  a  bmtterrvama»'t 

mouth,  and  buy  myself  another  of  Bajazetji 

mute,  if  you  prattle  me  mto  these  perils.  Sbahp. 

Bu'tterwort.  «.j.  A  plant,  the  same 

.    with  sanicle, 

Bu'tterv.  aJJ.  [from  butter.']  Having 
the  appearance  ot^qiialities  of  buthr. 

Nothing  more  convertible  into  hot  chcJerick 
humours  than  its  ^arMei^  parts.  Har-vey. 

The  best  oils,  thickened  by  cold,  have  a  white 
colour  ;  and  milk  itself  has  its  whiteness  from 
the  caseous  fibres,  s^id  its  bmtUry  oil.  FUyer. 
Bu'ttery.  «.  j.  [from  buttery  or, accord- 
ing to  Skinner,  from  botaer,  Fr.  to  place 
or  lay  up.]  The  room  where  provisions 
are  laid  up. 

Go,  sirrah,  take  them  to  the  buUery^ 
And  give  them  friendly  welc6me  every  one.  Shai, 
All  that  need  a  cool  and  fresh  temper,  as  cel- 
lars, pAntries,  and  batteries,  to  the  nortk  Wettti. 
My  guts  ne'er  suffer'd  from  a  coUege-cook, 
My  name  ne*er  enter'd  in  a  battery  book. 

Bramjt9tu 

Bu'ttock.  n,  J.  [supposed,  by  SJkigmer,  to 

come  from  aboutir,  French ;  inserted  by 

Juniuj  without  etymology.]  The  rump; 

tlie  part  near  the  tail. 

It  is  like  a  barber's  chair,  that  fits  all  battach. 

Shaktpeare. 

Such  as  were  not  able  to  stay  themselves, 

should  be  hoiden  up  by  others  of  more  strengtJi, 

,     riding  behind  them  upon  the  iattoch  of  the 

horie.  KiwiUs, 

Ihe  tail  of  a  tot  was  never  made  for  the  ^- 

'   for*/ o?  an  ape.  VBstramte's  Fahies, 

BUTTON. «.  /.  ibottwn,  Welsh ;  boulouy 

French.!   ' 
I.  A  catch,  .or  small  ball,  by  which  the 

dress  of  man  is  fastened. 
Pray  yoti,  undo  this  baitaa,  Sbahpeart. 

^  I  mention  those  ornaments,  because  of  cbo 
'  simplicity  of  the  shape,  want  of  ornaments,  hmS' 
'  totu,  foops,  gold  and  silver  lace,  they  must  have 

been  cheaper  thai?  ours.  Arhtbn^t. 

a*  Any  knob  or  ball  fastened  to  a  smaller 

body. 
.  '  We  fastened  to  the  marble  certain  wires,  and 

*  ihutioa.  BayL. 

Fair  from  its  humble  bed  1  rear'd  this  flow'r. 
Suckled  and  cheex^d^ith  air,«iid  SHn,«Qd  AowV ; 
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-  Soft  en  die  ptper  nifi  lis  letves  I  ipr«ad» 

Bright  with  the  gUdtd  imH^m  tipt  its  head.  Ptf*» 
.3.  The  bud  of  a  plant. 

The  CMiker  galls  the  infants  of  the  cpriag, 
Too  oft,  before  their  AKttaM  be  diido8*d.  Siai> 

B  ft  TON.  «.  J.   [pfAwtfj  marimts.']     The 
sea-urchin»  which  is  a  kind  of  crabfish 
.  that  has  prickles  instead  of  feet. 

jiinjtuj9rib. 
To  Bu'TTOif.  V.  a*  [from  the  noutt.] 
I.  To  dress  ;to  clothe. 

One  whose  hard  heart  is  ^vl/onVup  with  steel. 
Shahpcare, 
He  gave  his  legSy  axmit  and  breast,  to  his  or- 
dinary servant,  to  bmitw  and  dress  him.  JVotton. 
3.  To  fasten  with  buttons  i  sls,  he  buttons 
his  coat. 

Bu'TTONHOiE.  «.  /.  [from  buitcm  and 
toie.']  The  loop  iitt  which  the  button  of 
the  dothes  is  caught- 
JLet  me  take  you  a  buttiikole  lower.  Sbaisp, 
I  '11  please  the  maids  of  honour,  if  I  can : 
Without  bbck  velvet  breeches,  what  is  maaf 
I  will  my  skill  in  UiUiiMis  display. 
And  brag  how  oft  I  shift  me  ev'ry  day.  Bramsiom^ 

BUTTRJESS.  ». /•    [from  aboutiry  Fr.] 
I.  A  prop;  a  wall  built  to  support  an- 
other wally  and  standing  out. 

No  jutting  frixe, 
Buttrw9  «or  coigne  of  vapcige,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  hispcMpat  bed,  and  procreant  cndle. 

Sbahptare* 

.     .  Fruit  trees,  set  up^n  a  wall  against  the*  sun, 

between  elbows  or  buUraset  a  stone,  ripen 

more  than  upon  a  plain  wa^  Bae^n. 

But  we  innabtt  a  vwak  city  iiere, 
Which  buttrwa  fend  pfo^  but  scarcely  bear. 

.     Drydem. 

fl.  A  prop  ^  a  support. 

It  will  concern  us  to  esamine  the  force  of  this 

plea,  which  oor  adversaries  are  still  setting  up 
.    against  us,  as  the  -groftnd  pillar  and  buUres*  of 

tho  good  old  cause  of  nonconformity.       Swtb, 

To  Bu'ttress.  v.  a*  [from  the  noup.] 
To  prop  ;  to  support. 

Bu'twin'k.  «.  J.   A  bird.  Dict^ 

Botvra'ceous."!    adj»    [biajrumf  Lat. 

JBu'tyeous.  J  butter.]  Having  the 
properties  of  butter. 

Ch^e  has  the  same  principles  as  milk ;  a  vis- 
cidity from  the  caseous  parts,  and  anoiliness 
from  thfi  bttfyraeami  puts.  PUyer, 

ks  oily  Bed  part  is  trom  the  butynui  parts  ef 
chyieb  FUy<r. 

BU'XOM.  adj.  [bucpim.  Sax.  from 
buxan,  to  bend.  It  originally  signified 
&beiient:  as  J^bn  de  Trrvhaj  a  clergy- 
mauy  teUs  his  patron,  that  he  is  oMient 
and  buxom  to  all  bis  commands >  In  an 
•Id  form  of  manriage^  used  before  the 
reformation,  the  bride  promised  to  be 

'  obedient  and  buxom  m  bed  and  at  boards 
fit)m  which  expression,  not  well  under- 
6tood»  its  present  meaning  seems  to  be 
derived.] 

1.  Obedient;  obsequious. 

He  did  tread  down  and  disgrace  all  the  Kng- 
It<h,  and  set  up  and  countenance  the  Irish; 
thinking  thereby  to  make  them  more  tracuble 
and  buxom  to  hu  government.  Sptmcr, 

He,  with  broad  sails, 
Winnow'd  the  buxom  air.  Milton* 

«.  Gay  ;  lively ;  brisk. 
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I  mbotn 
Again  a  fresh  child  of  the  bux^m  mom. 
Heir  of  the  sun's  first  beams.  Cratiawm 

Zephyr,  with  Aurora  playing. 
As  he  met  her  once  a  maying, 
Fill'd  her  with  thee,  a  daughter  fair. 
So  buxom,  blithe,  and  debonnair.  Afiltmu 

Sturdy  swains, 
In  clean  array,  for  rustic  daoce  prepare, 
Mixt  with  the  buxMi  damsels  hand  in  hand. 

J'bil^. 
3.  Wanton;  iolly. 

Almighty  /ove  descends,  and  poiirs 
Into  his  buxom  bride  his  fruitful  show'rs.  D/riem^ 
*     She  feign'd  the  rites  of  Bicchus !  cry'd aloud. 
And  to  the  buxom  god  the  virgin  vow*d.  Dryiau 
Bu'xoMLY.  adv,  [from  buxom.'}    Wan- 
tonly; amorously. 
Bu'xoMNEss.  /I.  J.  [from  buxom,2  Wan* 

tonness;  amorousness. 
To  BUY.  V.  a,    pret.   I   botigbt;  I  have 

bought ,  [bieseauy  Sax.] 
I .  To  purchase  ;  to  acquire  by  paying  a 
price ;  to  obtain  for  money,  or  some* 
thing  equivalent;  to  procure  by  salcy 
not  gift  or  theft. 

They  must  buy  up  no  corn  growing  witlva 
twelve  miles  of  Geneva,  that  wo  the'faUing  of 
their  magaxines  may  not  prejudice  the  mancet. 

i.  To  procure  some  advantage  by  some* 
thing  that  deserves  it,  or  at  some  price. 

I  have  bougbt 
Golden  opinions  from  3\  torts  of  people.   Sbaim 

Pent  to  lineer 
But  with  a  grain  a  day,  I  would  not  bu^ 
Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  M^orX  Sbmh. 
Pleasure  with  praise,  and  danger  they  would 
^**yy 
And  with  a  foe  that  would  not  only  fly.  Dtnbamm 

3.  To  regulate  by  money :  in  this  sense  it 
has  paiticles  annexed. 

You,  and  all  the  kings  of  Christendom, 
Are  led  so  grossly^by  this  meddling  priest. 
Dreading  the  cursis  that  money  may  buy  oU» 

Shahpcare*- 

What  pitiful  things  are  power,  rhetorick,  or 

riches,  when  they  wtiul(J  terrify,  dissuade,  or  bum 

•'  offy  conscience!  S»utL 

7b  Buy.  v.  «'  To  treat  about  a  purchase, 

1  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  talk  with 

you,  walk  with  you,  anil  sofoUowing.  Sbahptart* 

BWkr.  «.  i.  [from   To  buj."}    He  that 

buys ;  a  purchaser. 

when  a  piece  of  art  is  set  before  us,  let  the 
first  cautioh  be,  not  to  ask  who  made  it,  lest  the 
fame  of  the  author  do  captivate  the  £incy  of  the 
buyer,  IVuttoMm 

To  BUZZ.  V.  n.  ibizzen,  Teut.  to  growL 
yunitif.l 

X.  To  hum ;  to  make  a  noise  like  bees, 
flies,  or  wasps. 

And  all  the  chamber  filled  was  with  fiies, 
.Which^vxs^^  all  about,  and  made  such  sound. 
That  they  encumberM  all  men's  cars  and  eyes, 
like  many  rvarms  of  bees  assembled  roimd. 

There  be  more  wasps,that  buzz  About  his  nose. 
Will  make  this  sciog  the  sooner.       Sbahpearu 

For  trill  the  tiot^ers  ready  stand. 
One  buxTts  round  about, 
dne  lights,  one  tastes,  gets  in,  gets  out.    Sucklirtj^. 

What  though  no  bees  aro^ind  your  cradle  flew. 
Nor  on  your  UPs  uistiird  their  golden  dew  ; 
Yet  have  we  oft  diacover'd,  in  their  stead, 
A  swarm  uf  drones  that  ^irsxV  about  your  head. 

Toft. 
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We  joiB,  Ckft  ifiet  umI  waipi,  is  ivssliY  about 

.  9%  To  whisper ;  to  prate  to. 

There  is  such  eonfusian  in  my  pow*!^ 
As,  after  some  oration  fairly  spoke  * 
By  a  beloved  prince,  there  doui  appear 
Among  the  tuKxing  multitude.        Sbahpean. 
3.  To  sound  heavy  and  low. 

Herewith  arose  a  humzutf  nolle  antong  there, 
as  if  it  had  been  the  rustling  sound  of  the  sea 
afar  off. '  Hmyv»ard* 

To  Buzz.  V.  a.    To  whisper;  to  spread 
secretly.  . 

Where  doth  the  world  thrust  forth  a  vanity. 
That  is  not  quickly  huKiCd  into  his  ^ars?  Shaksp, 

I  will  iuz%  abroad  such  prophecies. 
That  Edward  thaU  be  fearful  of  his  life.  Sbaks, 

Did  you  not  hear 
A  hrnnMtmg  of  a  sepantbn 
Bepveen  the  lung  and  Catherine  ?    Sbahpidre. 

They  might  busx  and  whisper  it  one  to  another 
andT,  tacitly  withdrawing  from  the  presence  of  the 
apostles,  tney  then  lift  their  voices,  and  noise  it 
about  the  city.     ^  Bcntley, 

Buz7'.  «•  s.  [from  the  verb.]    A  hum ;  a 
whisper ;  a  talk  with  an  air  of  secrecy. 
The  hive  of  a  dty  or  kingdom  is  in  best  con* 
ifition  when  there  is  least  noise  or  huz%  in  it^ 

Where  1  found  the  whole  outward  room  iil  a 

iuxzcf  politicks.  MiuM, 

Bu^z^ARD.  rt.j.  IhuardfFrJi 

X.  A  degenerate  or  mean  species  of  hawk. 

More  pity  that  the  eagle  should  be  mawl'd* 

While  kites  and  buzzard  ^iej  at  liberty.  Sbab, 

The  noble  buzzard  ever  pleas*d  me  oest; 
Of  small  renown,  't  is  true :  for,  not  to  lye. 
We  call  him  but  a  hawk  by  courtesy.    Jjrydem, 
••  A  blockhead ;  a  dunce. 

Those  blind  buzzards,  who;  in  late  yearsb  of 
wilful  maliciousness,  would  neither  learn  them- 
*  selves,  nor  could  teach  others,  any  thing  at  all. 

Aubam. 
Bu'zzBR.  If.  J.    [from  btaZ'2    A  secret 
whisperer. 

Her  brother -is  in  secrM  come  from  France, 
And  wanu  not  buzzer*  to  infest  his  ear 
With  petulant  speeches  of  his  father's  death. 

Sbaktftare, 
VY.  prep,  [biy  bi^y  SaxoQ.] 
I.  It  notes  the  agent. 

The  moor  is  with  child  by  yon,  Launcelot« 

Sbak/^eare, 

The  grammar  of  a  langiuge  is  sometimes  to 

\^  caretuUy  studied  by  a  grown  man.       Locke, 

Death  's  what  the  guilty  fear,  the  pious  craye. 

Sought  iy  the  wretch,  and  vanqmsh'd  by  the 

brave.  uartb, 

ft.  It  notes  the  instrument^  and  is  com.« 

monly  used  after  a  verb  neuter,  where 

with  would  be  put  after  an  active  ;  a^ 

he  killed  her  *ivith  a  sword ;  she  died^ 

a  sword. 

But  by  FeUdes'  arms  when  Hector  fell,  . 
He  chose  wffineas,  and  he  chose  as  weU.  Dryden, 

3.  It  notes  tlie  cause  of  any  effect- 

I  view,  by  no  presumption  led. 
Your  reytu  of  the  night.  Parnel, 

By  woe  the  soul  to  daring  action  steals,  • 
By  woe  in  plaintless  patience  it  eacels.  Savage. 

4.  It  notes  the  means  by  which  any  thing 
*  is jpcrfonncd  or  obtained. 

YOU  muse  thinks  if  we  give  you  any  thing, 
we  hope  to  gain  by  you.  Sbakspeare, 

Happier !  had  it  suffic*d  him  to  have  known 
Good  by  itselfj  snd  evil  not  at  all,  ^^raduc  l^t. 


BY 

The  heart  kwmt  dwt  fy  itself  vhkii  aotlnac 
Hi  the  world  beodercan  gtv«  it  any  knowledge 

of:  SamtL 

We  obtain  the  koowledge  of  •  muhttvde  of 
propoaitiaoaisFaenBatioaandrdlectioik.  H^^tu» 

:•  It  shews  the  manner  of  an  actioo. 

I  have  not  patience ;  she  consunses  the  time 
In  idle  ulk,  and  owns  her  false  belief: 
.  Seise  her  i^  force,  and  bear  her  hence  unheard. 

Drydez, 

This  n^t  had  more  weight  with  him,  as  by 

good  luck  not  above  two  of  that  venerable  body 

were  fallen  asleep.^  Ad&pm, 

By  chance,  within  a  neighbouring  brook. 
He  aaw  his  branching  horoa^  and  atter'd  look. 


6.  It  has  a  signification*  noting  the  method 
in  which  any  successive  action  is  pcr- 
ft)nned  with  regar^  to  time  or  qiuuitity. 

The  best  for  you,  isto  re-examine  the  cause, 
and  to^  it  even  point  by  point,  irgumeot  by  ar- 
gument, ^^ith  all  the  ezactfljtes  you  can.    Hioker. 

We  are  not  to  asay  all  together,  bat  to  come 
by  hin>  where  he  sunds,  by  ones,  by  twos,  xad 
by  threes.  SbmJUpeare, 

He  calLeth  them  foKh  by  one,  and  by  ooe,  by 
the  name,  as  he  pleaseth,  though  seldom  the  or- 
der be  inverted.  Baeam, 

The  captains  w;ere  obliged  to  break  that  piece 
of  ordnance,  and  so  by  pieces  to  carry  it  avray, 
that  the  enemy  shouU  not  get  ao  great  a  spcnll 

Common  prudence  would  direct  me  to  take 
them  all  out,  and  eaiamaie  them  one  by  one. 

Others  irill  soon  nke  ptctem  and  encourage- 
ment by  yottv  building;  and  ao  house  by  house, 
atreet  by  street,  there  will  at  laat  be  finished  a 
magnificMit  dty.  Sprati, 

£xplor'd  her  limb  by  limb,  and  fear'd  to  fini 
.   So  rude  a  gripe  had  idt  a  livid  mark  briiind. 

i>rydA 

Thus  year  by,  year  they  pass,  and  day  by  day. 
Till  once,  't  was  on  the  mora  of  cheainil'Mey, 
The  young  JEmilia  Drydez* 

1 11  gsze  for  ever  on  thy  godlike  fadaar, 
Trans^nting  one  by  one  into  my  life 
His  bright  perfections,  till  I  shine  like  Imn. 


Let  the  blowsbe  by  pauses  laid  on.       Lode, 

7.  It  notes  the  opantity  had  at  one  time. 

BuUiofl  will  sell  by  the  ounce  for  ax  duQinss 
and  five  pence  undipped  money.  Lvkt. 

What  we  take  ^y  by  pouAda».is  et  Ke«t  of 
as  much  importanoe  as  what  we  take  eeSdcsm, 
amd  only  by  pains  and  spoonfuls.       Arbutbtmt, 

The  North  by  myriads  noura  her  migbtT  sons ; 
Great  nurse  of  Goths,  of^  Alans,  and  of  Huol 

^^ 

S.  At,  or  in  ;  .noting  place  :  it  is  now  per- 

haps  only  used  before  the  word  j«b  cr 
waten  and  /ondL  This  seems  a  rem- 
nant of  a  meaning  now  little  known. 
By  once  expressed  situation ;  as  ^  wtrit 
westward. 

Wc  see  the  j^eat  effects  of  battles  ^  aea  ;  tbe 
battle  of  Actmm  decided  the  empire  of  the 
world.  Bas^. 

Aims,  and  the  man,  I  ong ;  vrbo^  fbrc'd  by 
fate, 
ExpelVd  and  exil'd,  left  the  Troan  diore  ; 
XA)nglaboura  both  ^  sea  and  lana  he  bare.  Dryd, 

I  would  have  fought  by  land,  mh^rt  I  was 
stronger: 
You  hinder'd  it :  yet,  when  I  fought  at  sea. 
Forsook  me  fighting.  Drydsz^ 

By  land,  by  water,  they  renew  the  chaixe. 


^       BY        * 

o.  AccdrdtDffto;  ii6ting  pefoiisttOfl. 

Itti  lawful,  both  ^  the  ixwt  of  nature  and 
.     natiocu*  and  i^  the  law  divine,  whith  is  the  per- 
fection of  the  other  two.     Baeott'i  H^ly  frar. 
xo.  According  to :  noting  proof. 

The  ^reaent»  or  ULe,  system  of  the  world  tan. 
not  posubly  have  been  eternal,  by  the  first  pro- 
position ;  and,  without  God,  it  could  not  natu- 
rally, nor  fortuitously,  emerge  out  of  chaos,  iy 
the  third  proposition.  BcntUy, 

The  faculty,  or  desire,  being  infinite,  by  the 
preceding  proposition,  may  contain  or  receive 
both  these.  ^        Cbtyni. 

IX.  After;   according  to;  noting  imita- 
tion or  conformity. 

The  Kospel  sives  us  such  kws,  as  every  man, 
that  unflerstanqe  himself,  would  chuse  to  live  ^. 

TiUotsfi. 
In  the  divisions  I  have  made,  I  have  endea- 
voured, the  best  1  could,  to  govern  myself  ij  the 
diversity  of  matter.  Zctbe, 

This  ship,  by  good  luck,  fell  into  their  hands 
at  last,  ana  served  as  a  model  to  build  others  by, 

Arbutbuot. 

12-  From;  noting  ground  of  judgment,  or 
comparison.     ^ 

Thus,  by  the  musick,  we  may  know, 
When- noble  wits  a  hunting  go      ■ 
Through  groves  that  on  Parnassus  grow.  Waller, 
By  what  he  has  done,  before  the  war  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  we  may  expect  what  he  will  do 
after  a  peace.  Dryden* 

The  son  of  Hercules  he  justly  seems, 
^y  hisbroad  shoulders  and  gigantick  limbs.  Dryd, 
Who  's  that  stranger?    By  his  warlike  port, 
His  fierce  demeanour,  and  ereaed  look. 
He  's  of  no  vulgar  note.  JDrydem, 

Judge  the  event 
By  what  has  pass'd.  Drydetu 

The  punishment  is  i|ot  to  be  measured  by  the 
greatness  or  smallness  of  the  matter,  but  by  the 
«pposition  it  carries,  and  stands  in,  to  that  respect 
and  submission  that  is  due  to  the  fatber.  Locke, 
By  your  description  of  the  town,  1  imagine  it 
to  Ue  under  some  great  enchantment.  JPof*, 
By  what  I  have  always  heard  and  read,  I  take 
the  strength  of  a  natbn— —  Sw/t. 

Z3-  It  notes  the  turn  of  the  difference  be- 
tween two  things  compared. 

Meantime  she  stands  provided  of  a  Laius, 
More  young  and  vigorous  too  by  twenty  spring!. 

Brydoh 
Her  brother  Rivers, 
Ere  this,  lies  shorter  by  the  head  at  Pomfiret. 

Bmuft. 

By  pving  the  denomination  to  less  quantities 

«f  suver  by  one  twentieth,  you  take  from  them 

their  due.  LnAe, 

14.  it  notes  co-operation. 

J9y  her  he  had  two  children  at  one  birth.  SbaL 
MS'   ^or;  noting   continuance  of  time. 
This  sense  is  not  now  in  use* 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  recovered  the  king- 
dom of  Grenada  from  the  Moon;  having  been 
so  potsessioo*  thereof  ^jr  the  space  of  seven  hun- 
dred  years.  ^  Bm^^h. 

%k*  As  soon  as;  not  later  than;  noting 
time. 

B9  this,  the  sons  of  Constamine  which  fled, 
jLamiu  and  Uther,  did  ripe  years  attain. 

Fairy  Q^M* 
Hector,  by  the  fifUi  hour  of  the  son, 
Will  with  a  tmm^,  'twizt  our  tents  and  Tr6y, 
Tomorrow  monimg  call  some  knight  tQ  arms. 

Sbabsfeare, 
He  err*d  not ;  Ibr,  by  this,  the  heav'n^  oands 
Pons  fram  aiikjr  if jasMT  lighted  atw 
Xaltedist.  JCHm. 


B  Y     ' 

•     Th^e  have  theur  course  tofinish  round  thecAth 
iNi  morrow  ev*ning.  Jidiitut, 

The  angehc  guards  ascended,  mute  and  sad, 
For  man :  Tor  of  his  sute  by  this  they  knew.  MUi, 

By  that  time  a  siege  is  carried  on  two  or 
three  days,  I  am  altogether  lost  and  bewildered 
in  it.  Addu$m» 

By  this  time,  the  very  foundadon  was  re- 
moved. Svfiftm 

By  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  frons 
the  building  of  Rome,  the  tribunes  proceeded 
to  far,  as  to  accuse  and  fine  the  consuu.  Swiji. 
17.  Beside ;  notine  passage. 

Many  beautiful  places,  standing  along  the  sea 
shore,  make  the  town  appear  longer  than  it  is  to 
those  that  sail  by  it.  Adduon. 

it.  Beside;  near  to ;  in  presence ;  noting 
proximity  of  place. 

So  thou  may*st  say^  the  king  lies  by  a  beg- 
gar, if  a  beggar  dwell  near  him ;  or  the  churdi 
stands  by  thy  tabour,  if  thy  tabour  stand  by  the 
churdi.  Sbakspeart, 

Here  he  comes  himself;  ' 

If  he  be  worthy  any  man's  good  voice, 
That  good  man  sit  down  b^  him.  *  Btnjoiuam* 

A  spacious  plain ,  whereon 
Were  tents  of  various  hue :  by  some  were  herds 
Of  cattle  grazing.  Mi/tw, 

Stay  by  me :  thou  art  resolute  and  £uthful; 
I  have  employment  worthy  of  thy  arm.  Drydem, 

19.  Before  himself ^  herself ^  or  themselves f. 
it  notes  the  absence  of  all  others. 

Sitting  in  some  place  by  himself  let  him  trans- 
late into  English  his  former  lesson.        Aubam* 

Solyman  resolved  to  assault  the  breach,  after 
he  had,  by  bimself  in  a  melancholy  mood»  walked 
up  and  down  m  his  tent.      *  Xwlfet. 

I  know  not  whether  he  will  anoex  his  dis- 
course to  his  appendii,  or  publish  it  by  itself j  or 
at  alL  BoyU. 

He  will  imagme  that  the  king  and  his  minis- 
ters sat  down  and  made  them  by  tbamelvesy  and 
then  sent  them  to  their  allies  to  sign.      Swift, 

More  pleas*d  to  keep  it  till  their  friends  could 
come. 
Than  eat  the  sweetest  ^jp  tbemielvet  at  home.  Fcfe* 
ao.  At  hand. 

He  kept  then  some  'of  the  spirit  by  him,  ta 
verify  what  he  believes.  BoyU, 

Toe  merchant  is  not  forced  to  keep  so  ttmdU 
money  by  him,  as  in  other  places,  where  thef 
have  not  such  a  supply.  Locbt. 

%i.  It  is  the  solemn  form  of  swearine. 

His  godhead  I  invoke,  by  him  I  swear.  2>ryd, 

%%.  It  is  used  in  forms  of  adjuring,  or  ob* 
testing. 

Which,  O !  avert  by  yon  etkerial  light. 
Which  I  have  lost  for  this  eternal  night; 
Or,  if  by  dearer  ties  you  may  be  won. 
By  vour  dead  sire,  ana  by  your  living  soo.  DrydL 
l^ow  fy  your  jojrs  on  earth,  your*  hopes  i|i 
heav  n, 
O  spare  this  great,  this  good,  this  aged  king ! 

J}rydtH* 
O  cruel  youth! 
By  an  the  pain  that  v^inis  my  tortur*d  soul. 
By  all  the  dear  deceitful  nopes  you  gave  me, 
O  cease !  at  least  once  more  delude  my  sorrows 

Smitb. 
aj.  It  signifies  specification  and  particu- 
larity. 
Upbraiding  heav*q,  from  which  his  lineage 
came, 
And  cruel  calls  the  gods,  and  cruel  thee,  ^name. 


%4,  By  proxy  of;  noting  substitution. 
Th«  gods  were  said  to  feist  with  Ethiopians  ; 


B  Y 

4ut  it,  they  were  present  whh  tbem  Sy  their 


BY 


»5    Ii>  the  sime  direction  with* 

They  are  abo  striated,,  or  fiimwed,  ly  the- 
Iength,aiid  the  sides  curiously  pundied  or  pricked. 

•  By.  o//<v. 

I.  Near;  at  a  small  distance. 
And  in  it  lies  the  god  of  sleep  ; 
And,  snorting  Sy^ 
We  may  descry 
The  moasters  of  the  deep.  DrjJcm. 

%   Bsside;  passing. 
«^       „    .  I  did  hear 

The  galloping  of  horse.    Who  was  't  came  ky  T 

Sbahpeare, 

J.  In  presence. 

The  same  words  in  my  lady  Philoclea's  mouth, 
tt  from  one  woman  to  anotlier,  so  as  there  was 
to  other  body  hy^  might  have  had  a  better  grace.  ' 

][ni  not  ^  ^  the  while;  my  liege,  farewcl : 
Whai  will  become  hereof,  there 's  none  can  tell. 

•m.  ...    -  Shahteartt 

•There  while  I  smg,  if  gentle  youth  Ve  tyj 
That  tunes  my  lute.and  winds  the  strings  soiiigh. 

«.,  ^    .  ^^&r. 

t'ris  ncrj  and  witnesses  were  waiting  by\ 
These  liave  been  taught  to  swear.and  those  to  die. 

__  jRoicommon, 

-  J^^  ^''^^  P"T  *  P»^»ncirle  intp  him,  which  will 
influence  his  actions  when  you  are  not  iy,  Locke^ 
By  AKD  BY.    In  a  short  time. 

He  overtook  Amphialus,  who  had  been  staid 
here,  and  by  amdby  called  him  to  fight  with  him. 

■      The  imble  knight  alighted  h  anJ^y      '  "^* 
From  lofty  steed,  and  bad  thebdy  stay. 
To  see  what  end  of  fight  should  him  befall  that 

1     i.^^'     ,     .  Sfietuer. 

In  the  temple,  By  and  ^y,  with  us. 
These  couoles  shafl  eternally  be  knit.     SBahf, 

O  how  the  spring  of  love  rcsembleth 
The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day ; 
'    V^ch  now  shews  all  die  beauty  6f  the  sun, 

And  ify  and  ly  a  cloud  takes  all  away..    Sbaijf^. 

'      Now  a  sensible  man,  by  atid  by  a  fool,  and 

presently  a  beast.  Uahpeare'i  Otbeih, 

B Y .  «.  /.  [from  the  preposition.]    Some- 

thmg  not  the  direct  and  immediate  ob- 

.  ject  of  regard. 

In  this  instance,  there  is,  upon  the  by,  to  be 

noted,  the  percolation  of  the  verjukc  through 

the  wood.  .         JBacon 

This  wolf  was  forced  to  make  bold,  ever  and 

-  -tnon,  with  a  sheep  in  private,  by  the  by.  VEstr 

Hence  we  may  understand,  to  add  that  upon 

the  Ay,  that  it  is  not  necessary.  Boyle 

So,  while  my  lov'd  revenge  is  fuU  and  high,  ' 

I  11  give  you  back  your  kingdom  by  die^: 

\%        -  .  .  H^den, 

UY,  m  composition,  implies  something 
out  of  the  direct  way,  and  consequently 

^  some  obscurity,  as  a  ^jrrofli/;  something 
'irregular,  as  a  bj-end;  or  something  col- 
lateral,  as  a  iy- concernment ;  or  private, 
as  a  bylaw.    This  composition  is  used 

.  at  pleasure,  and  \yiH  be  understood  by 
the  examples  following. 

BY.corFEEHousE  «.  j.  A  coffechousc 
m  an  obscure  place. 

•  *  I  afterwards  entered  a  by^coffteUuse,  that  stood 
at  the  upper  end  of  a  nar-Jo/liue,  where  I  nS 

By-conc£rnment.«.j.  An  affair  Which 
18  not  the  Plain  business.    '^^^^"^^^^ 


Otorpltya,  beadesthtnmodes^,fcavea' 
4er-ptots,  or  by^^nttrmmenU^  or  less  oonsideiaMe 
.  persons  and  intrigues,  which  are  carried  on  wi'Ji 
the  motion  of  the  main  plot.  Dryit*. 

By-depenoakcb.  n.u  An  appendage; 
•omcthing  accidentally  depending  oa 
another. 

k  J  .  These, 

And  your  three  motives  to  die  battle,  with 
'  Aknownothawmuchmore,riuiuMbedeixianded: 
Aud  all  the  other  by-depemdcmaei. 
ttom  chance  to  chance.  Sbahfem, 

BY-r>EMCN,  n.j.  An  incidental  purpose. 
A|id  if  she  miss  the  mouse-trap  fines, 
They  '11  serve  for  other  by^smu,' 
And  make  an  artist  linderstand 
To  copy  out  her  seal  or  hand; 
Or  find  void  places  in  the  paper. 
To  steal  in  something  to  entrap  her.  Mu^irat, 
By-end.   «. /.   Private  interest;  secitt 
advantage. 

AU  people  that  worship  for  fear,  profit,  or 
some  other  byendfiaXi  witma  the  intendment  of 
this  fable.  JL*£jtn^ 

Bv-GONE.  adj.  [a  Scotch  word.]    Past 
Ati  .    ««  .      .     Tell  him,  you  Ve  sure 
All  in  Bohemu  *s  well :  this  satisfaction 
The  by^gone  day  prodaim'd.  Sbaitfart. 

As  we  have  a  conceit  of  motion  coming,  « 
ncll  as  by-gwei  so  have  we  of  time,  which  6f 
pcndcth  thereupon.  Gnv. 

By-interest.    «. /.     Interest  distinct 
from  that  of  the  publick. 

Various  factions  and  parties,  all  aiming  st  h* 
intnreU^  without  any  sincere  regard  to  the  puWk: 

By-law.  n.s.    , 

Sy-Utvt  are  orders  made  in  court-lcets,  or 
coun-baroiis,  by  common  assent,  for  the  good 
ot  those  that  make  them,  farther  than  the  pub- 
lick  law  binds.  CrxdL 

There  was  also  a  law,  to  restrain  the  by49v.t 
and  ordinances  of  corporations.  Bai». 

In  the  beginning  ofthis  record  is  insened  the 

law  or  institution;  to  which  are  idtitiitvfiby 

iatvifisd  toramentupon  thegenerallaw.  AMm* 

Bv-MATTKR.  II.J.  Something  incidental. 

I  knew  one  that,  when  he  wrote  s  letter, 

would  put  that  which  was  most  material  ihto  the 

postscript,  as  if  it  had  been  a  by-matter.  Bacm. 

By-Kame.  «.  /,  A  nickname;  name  of 

reproach,  or  accidental  appellation. 

Robert,  eldest  son  to  the  Conqueror,  usirf 
short  hose,  and  thereupon  was  by-mamtd  Court- 
h«e,  and  shewed  first  the  use  of  them  to  die 
English.  Cjmicn. 

By-past.  adj.   Past:    a  term   of  the 
Scotch  dialect. 

Wars,  pestilences,  and  diseases,  have  not  Iwen 

fewer  for  these  three  hundred  vesrs  ^M 

than  ever  they  had  been  since  we  hx9t  wa  '<• 

cords.  Cheynt. 

By-path. if.j.A  pri  vate  or  obscure  path* 

Heaven  knows,  my  son. 

By  what  by-patbs^  and  indirect  crook'd  way?, 

I  got  this  crotvn.  ^hpcert. 

By-respect,  n.j.  Private  end  or  victr. 

It  may  be  that  some,  txfon  by^ntptah  ^, 

somewhat  friendly  usage  in  usance,  at  some  ot 

~  their  hands.  Careoh 

1'he  archbishops  and  bishops,  next  under  tht 

kmg,  have  the  government  of  the  church:  Is 

Dot  you  the  mean  to  prefer  any  to  those  pb^s, 

.   for  arifby-n-j/iutj,  but  only  for  thck  Icamiflfi 

t  gravity,  and  worth,  ^«m. 

Au^uitus  \Oip  was.no;  altpgether  to  toad  ^ 

.be  wfe  wijj,  h.d  ionie  by-rofttk'kBt  dsc  tiP«r 


BY 

'   fng  «f  this  Uw ;  Ibr  to  do  any  thing  for  notlung, 

w«s  not  Wf  rotxim.  Drjden, 

By-rqad,»./.  An  obscure  unfreqiicnted 

•  path. 

Through  dipp'ryfrw*.  dark  and  deep,  ^ 
They  often  dimb,  and  often  creep.  Synfi. 

Bv-RooM.  ».j.  A  private  room  within 
another. 

I  pr'ythee,  do  thou  stand  in  some  byfom^ 
while  I  question  my  puny  drawer  to  what  end  ha 
gave  the  sugar.  Sbakspeare, 

By-  s  p  £  G c  H .  ».  J.  An  incidental  or  casual 
speech,  not  directly  relating  to  the  point. 
When  th^y  come  to  allege  what  word  and 
>vhat  law  they  meant,  their  oommon  ordinary 
practice  is  to  quote  by^feeebes^  in  some  historical 
narration  or  other,  and  to  use  them  as  if  they 
were  written  in  roost  exact  form  of  law.  Hooker. 
By-stakder.  n.  J.  A  looker  on ;  one  un- 
concerned. 

She  broke  her  feathers,  and,  falling  to  the 
ground,  was  taken  up  by  the  bytiandgn.  L  Sttr, 
The  bf^stamieri  asked  him,  why  he  ran  away, 
hu  bread  beiiig  weight  ?  /'•<*'. 

Bystreet.  ».  j.  An  obscure  street. 
The  broker  here  his  spacious  beaver  wears, 
Upon  his  brow  sit  jf  alousies  and  caies  ;       • 
Bent  on  some  mortgage,  to  avoid  reproach 
He  seeks  bystrtets^  and  saves  the  expensive 
coach,  <^«y- 

By-view.  »• /.Private  self-interested  pur- 

Dose 
"^Qhr^lewt  of  hU  own  shall  mislead  him.. 

BY'WAtK.  «,  J.  A  private  walk ;  not  the 

main  road* 

He  moves  afterwards  in  bywaUs,  m  imder- 
pk)tt,  as  diversions  to  the  main  design,  lest  it 
should  grow  <edious;  though  diey  are  stUl  na- 
turally joined.  ^  2>ry^'»- 
.The  chief  avenue  oueht  to  be  the  most  ample 
and  noble ;  but  there  Aouki  be  by^oali*,  to  re- 
'   tire  ihto  soractiines,for  ease  and  refreshment. 

Brwmi. 
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By-way.  ».  /.  A  private  and  obscure  way. 

Night  stealths  are  commonly  driven  in  by 

way*,  and  by  blind  fords,  unused  of  any  but 

tucn  like.  Spenser  m  IreUmdm 

Other  byways  he  hunself  betook,  ^ 

Where  never  foot  of  living  wight  did  tread. 

Spemter, 
Wholly  abstain,  or  wed:  thy  bounteous  l.ord 
Allows  tliee  choice  of  paths :  take  no  h'tvayif 

But  gladly  welcome  what  he  doth  afiord  ; 
Not  grudgmg  that  thy  lust  hath  bounds  and 
stays.  Herbert, 

A  servant,  or  a  favourite,  if  he  be  in  want,  and 
no  other  a^^ent  cause  of  esteem,  is  commonly 
thou^t  but  a  byway  to  close  corruption.  Bac90.. 
This  is  wonderfully  diverting  to  the  under- 
standing, thus  to  receive  a  precept,  as  it  were, 
through  a  byxvay,  and  to  apprehend  an  iden 
that  draws  a  whoXe  train  after  it.  AUduwiu 

By-w  h%T.ad'v.  Westward  j  to  the  west  of. 
Whereu^  grew  tjiat  by-word,  used  by  the 
Irish,  that  they  dwelt  bywett  the  law,  which 
dwelt  beyond  the  river  of  the  Barrow.   Duwu 
By-wor  d.  «.  J.  A  sayine  ;  a  proverb- 
Bfashful  Henry  be  deposd;  whose  cowaidic« 
Hath  made  us  bywords  to  our  enemies. 

Sbakspeare. 
I  knew  a  wise  man,  that  had  it  for  a  byvMrd, 
when  he  saw  men  hasten  to  a  conclusion,  Suy  a 
little,that  we  may  make  an  end  the  sooner.  JSofM* 
We  are  become  a  byTvorJ -Avnon^  the  nation^ 
for  our  ridiculous  feuds  and  auimosities.^^MMr. 
It  will  be  hb  lot  often  to  look  singular,  in  loose 
and  licentious  dmes,  and  to  become  a  bywwrd 
and  a  reproach  among  the  men  of  wit  and  plea- 
sure, t        Atterbwry, 
By'ASs.«./.    Sec  Bias. 

Every 'inordinate  lust  is  a  £dse  ^au  upoa 
men's  undersundings,  which  naturally  drawsto- 
wards  atheism.  TiUttjem^ 

ByE,  or  Bee,  come  immediatdy  from  the 
Saxon  by,  byinj,  a  dwelling.       Gibpn. 
By^zantine.  SeeBizAKTiKE.  ^ifl«- 
tlnc  is  the  true  orthography. 
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CThc  third  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
f  has  two  sounds;  one  like  kj  as 
rfl//,  clock  f  craft  J  coaly  companion^  amei- 
firm  ;  the  other  as  j,  as  Cesar,  eessationy 
tinder.  It  sounds  like  k  before  <?,  o»  Uy 
or  a  consonant ;  and  like  s  before  r,  >» 
and/. 

Cab.  ».  i.  [ap]  A  Hebrew  measure,  con- 
tdng  about  three  pints  Enelisb,  or  the 
eighteenth  part  of  the  ephah. 

CABA'L.  ji.j.  \eahaUi  Fr.  MWJ?,  tradi- 
tion.] 

I.  The  secret  science  of  the  Hebrew  nib- 
bins. 

%*  A  body  of  fflca  ooiUd  lu  some  close 


CAB 


•    design.    A  cabal  differs  from  a  parij% 
ZAfc<iv  from  many'  ... 

She  often  interposed  her  royal  authority,  t^ 
break  the  cabals  which  were  forming  against  her 
first  ministers.  AdAs€^ 

5.  Intrigue;   something   less   than  con« 

spiracy* 

When  each,  by  cursM  eahaU  of  women^  strove 
To  draw  th*  indulgent  king  to  partial  knre.  l>9y(L 
^0  Caba'l.  v.  h.    [cabaler^   Fr.]     To 
form  close  intrigues;  to  intrigue >  to 
unite  in  small  parties. 
His  mournful  friends,  summoned  to  takt  their 
leaves,  , 

Are  thronged  about  his  couch,  and  &it  m  council : 
Vfhax  those  tabailtM  captains  may  design, 
I  mun  pwTsat,  by  bsipg  fim  in  acttoor  i>o*». 
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Ca^balist.  «.  /.  [from  cahaL'\  One  siitt- 
cd  in  the  tracritions  of  the  Hebrew*.   ^ 
Then  love  thus  spake  t  With  care  and  pain 
We  form'd  this  name,  renown'd  in  rhime. 
Not  thine,  immortal  Neuf^^ennain ! 

*  Cost  studious  eahaliiU  more  time.  <  Srvlji, 

CABALLi'sriCAL.i   adj.    [from   cabalJ] 

Caballi'stick.  >  Something  that  has 
an  occult  meanine. 

The  letters  are  cahanUtlca!t  and  carry  mote 
in  tlkcm  than  it  is  proper  for  the  world  to  be  ac- 
quainted with.  Ad^uoti* 
He  :aught  him  to  repeat  two  caballutlek  words, 
in  pronouncing  of  which  the  whole  secret  con- 
sisted.                                                     SpfctaUr, 

CAaA'LLER.  ff.  J.  [from  cabal,']  He  that 
engages  with  others  in  close  designs; 
an  intriguer* 

factious  and  rich,  bold  at  the  council  board ; 
But,  cautious  in  die  field,  he  shunn'd  the  sword  ; 
A  close  iahitlL'rt  and  tongue-valiant  lord.  Dryd, 

Ca^ballis k.  adj.  yabaiinusi  Lat.]  Be- 
longing to  a  horse ;  as,  (ahaUine  aloesy 

•    or  horse  aloes. 

CA'BARET,  n,  s.  [French.]    A  tavern.  . 

Suppose  .this  servant,  passing  by  some  eubaret 

or  tennis-court  where  his  comrades  were  drinking 

or  playing,  should  stay  with  them,  and  drink  or 

pby  away  his  money.     Bramb.  against  Hohbe*, 

CA'BBAGE.  n.  j.  Icabujf  Fr.  brassica^ 
JLat.]    A  plant. 

The  leaves  are  large,  fleshy,  and  of  a  glaucous 
colour ;  the  flowers  consist  otfour  leaves,  which 
«re  succeeded  by  long  taper  pods,  containing  se- 
veral round  acrid  seeds.  Tne  species  are,  cab^ 
ha^c.  Savoy  cabbage.  Broecoli.  The  eaulifiower. 
The  musk  cabbage.  Branching  tree  cabba^e^ 
firom  the  Sea-coast.  Colewert.  Perennial  Alpme 
mlfiJOQEt.  Perfolbted  wild  cabbage,  &c.  Miller., 
Cole  tabbagTy  and  coleworts,  are  soft  and  de- 
mulcent, without  apy  acidity ;  the  jelly  or  juice 
ofted  eabbage,haked  in  an  oven,  and  mixed  with 
honey,  is  an  excellent  peaoraL  Arbutbnot, 

SroCA'BBAGE.  *v,n.  To  foftxi  a  head ; 
asa  the  plants  begin  to  tabbage, 

9o  Ca'bbage.  f.  a.  [a  cant  word  among 
tailors,]  To  steal  in  cutting  clothes. 

Your  taylor,  instead  of  shreds«  cabbaget  whole 
yards  of  cloth.  Arbutbmi. 

C A^B  BAG  E-T  R  E  E.  n.  /.  A  spectcs  oi palm" 

tree. 

It  is  very  common  in  the  Caribbee  islands, 
where  it  grows  to  a  prodigious  height.  I'he  leaves 
of  this  tree  envelope  each  other,  so  that  those 
which  ?re  inclosed,  being  deprived  of  the  ^ir^  are 
hianchcd ;  which  is  the  part  the  inhabitants  cut 
fi>r  plaits  for  hats,  and  the  young  shpots  are 
pickled  :  but  whenever  this  part  is  cut  out,  the 
trees  are  destroyed;  nor  do  tney  rise  again  from 
the  old  roots ;  so  that  there  are  very  few  trees 
left  remaining  near  plantations.'  Miller. 

Ca'bbage-worm.  n.  j.    An  insect. 

CA'BIN.  n  J.  [eabane^  Fr.  cbabiH*  Welsh, 

.  a  cottage.] 

X.  A  siAall  room. 

So  lon^  in  secret  i;aK«  there  he  held 
Her  capuve  to  his  sensual  desire ; 

Till  that  with  timely  fruit  her  belly  swell'd. 
And  bore  a  boy  unto  a  savage  ure.         Spenser. 

%»  A  small  chamber  in  a  ship. 

Give  thanks  you  have  lived  so  long,  and  make 

yourself  ready,  jn  your  ea&tHffot  the  mischance 

of  the  hour,  ^  it  so  happen.  Sbaitpeare, 

Men  may  not  expect  tlic  use  of  many  cabinr^ 

and  safety  gx  once,  in  U^c  »c%-sJer\'ice.    lU/ugb. 
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Th« chesirhoard,  tn s«y,is  m  the  wtfae  pisrt 
it  was,  if  it  remain  in  the  came  part  o(f  the  tabt:, 
though  the  ship  sails  ^  the  whue.  X«cif . 

J,  A  cottage,  or  small  house. 

Come  from  mirble  bow'rs,  many  times  tht 

gay  harbour  of  anguish. 

Unto  a  silly  cabin,  though  weak,  yet  scronga 

against  woes.  Siu."^' 

Neither  sho\ild  that  odious.aistombe  a}krK-c:i« 

of  flaying  oflftlie  green  surface  c^the  ground,  t3 

cover  their  cabins,  asd  n^^  up  their  ditches. 

4,  A  tent,  or  temporary  habitation. 

Some  of  green  boughs  their  slender  t^hu 
frame. 
Some  lodged  were  Tortosa's  streets  about.  Fahf. 
To  Ca'bin.  V,  «.  Xfrom  the  nouu.l    To 
five  in  a  cabin. 

I  '11  make  you  feed  on  berrios  and  on  mots. 
And  feed  on  curds  and  whey,  and  suck  the  gosc. 
And  cabin  in  a  cave.  SbaJbfeare^ 

To  Ca'bin.  V.  a.  To  confine  in  a  cabin. 
Fleance  is  *$cap*d;  !  had  else  been  perfect. 
As  broad  and  general  as  the  cjsinc  air; 
But  now  I  'm  cabin  d,  cribb'd,  conui*d,  boimd  ts, 
^  To  saucy  doubts  and  fear.  Sbais/ecn. 

C  a'b  I N  E  o .  adj.  [irom  cabin,']    Belongiiig 
to  a  cabin. 

The  nice  morn,  on  the  Indian  steep. 
From  her  m^/aV  loophole  peep.  Mi&9eu 

CA'BINET.4i.  J.  [cabifi€t,  Fr] 
X.  A  closet ;  a  small  room. 

At  both  corners  of  the  fartlier  side,  let  there 
be  two  delicate  or  rich  cabintts^  dain^v  fa^ed, 
richlv  hanged,  glazed  with  crystalline  glass,  and 
a  rich  cupola  in  the  midst,  and  all  other  elenncy 
that  m^  be  thought  on.  Atentu 

'2.  A  hut  or  small  house. 

Hearken  awhile  in  thv  green  m^mc#. 
The  laurel  song  of  careful  Colinet.         Spmsrr, 
J.  A  private  room  in  which  conaultalions 
arc  held. 

You  be^an  in  the  cabinet  what  you  afterwards 
practised  m  .the  camp.  Drwa, 

4,  A  set  of  boxes  or  drawers  for  curio- 
sities ;  a  private  box. 

Who  sees  a  soul  in  such  a  body  set. 
Might  love  the  treasure  for  the  cabinet.  27.  ym. 

In  vain  the  workman  shew'd  his  wit. 
With  rings  and  h'mges  counterfeit. 
To  make  it  seem,  in  this  di^ise, 
A  cabinet  to  vulgar  eyes.    #  Sv'rfi. 

5.  Anyplace  in  which  things  of  value  are 
hidden.  - 

Thy  breast  hath  ever  been  the  embiaa^ 
Where  I  have  lock'd  my  secrets.  Da^sm, 

We  cannot  discourse  of  the  secret,  bxxt  by  de- 
scribing our  duty.;  but  so  much  duty  misat  needs 
*    open  a  «a^/}i«f  of  mysteries.  Ttfy^B. 

Ca^binet-coukcil.  ».  J. 
X.  A  council  held  in  a  private  ina2uicr» 
with  unusual  privacy  and  confidence* 

The  doctrine  of  Italy,  and  practice  oC  France, 
in  some  kings  times,  hath  mtxoduced  mAuk«- 
councils.  Saemu 

a.  A  select  ntimber  of  privy  counscilon 
supposed  to  be  particularly  trusted. 

mm  the  highest  ta  the  lowefc^t  is  ontvcisaSy 
read ;  from  the  cmbiMd^wiMai  to  the  nnncrr. 
Gay  ta  Sn.-ifl, 

Ca'binbt^maker.  jr.  s.  [from  cabivft 
and  make.']    One  that  makes  small  nice 
•  drawers  or  boi^s. 

The  root  of  an  old  white  thorn  will  make  very 
iint  boxes  and  fonbss  so  that 'the j  .would  be  cit 
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great  use  for  the  cahittet-makerst  u  well  as  the 
turners,  and  others.     *  Mortimer, 

.  Ca^ble.  n.  s.  Ica6/f  Welsh  ;  «iAr/,  Dutch.! 
The  great ^ope  of  a  ship,  to  which  the 
anchor  is  fastened. 

What  though  the  mast  be  now  blown  over- 
board. 
The  caSU  broke,  the  holding  anchor  lost,   . 
And  half  our  sailors  swalluwM  in  the  flood ; 
Yet  lives  our  pilot  still.  Sbahprare, 

The  length  oT  the  cable  is  the  life  of  the  ship 
in  iili  extremities;  and  the  reason  is,  because  it 
makes  so  many  bendings  and  waves,  as  the  ship, 
riding  at  that  length,  is  not  able  to  stretch  it ;  and 
nothing  breaks  that  is  not  strciclied.      Rulugh, 

The  cabUs  crack  ;  the  sailors  tearful  cries 
Ascend;  and  sable  night  involves  the  skies. 

Drjden. 

Ca'burns.  If.  s.  Small  ropes  used  in  ships. 

Diet. 
Ca'cao.    See  Chocolate. 
Cache'ctical.^   adj.   [from   cnehexy'] 
Cache'ctick.    3      Having  an  ill  habit 
of  body  ;  showing  an  ill  habit. 

Young  and  florid  blood,  rather  than  vapid  and 
cacbectUal.  Arbullnoi  on  Air, 

The  crude  chyle  swims  in  the  blood,  and  ap- 
pears as  milk  in  the  blood  of  some  persons  who 
are  caebectici.  Floytr. 

CACHEOCY.  If.  J.  [>«»x*'«3  A  general 
word  to  express  a  great  variety  of  symp- 
toms :  most  commonly  it  denotes  such 
a  distemperaturc  of  the  humours,  as 
hinders  nutrition,  and  weakens  the 
vital  and  animal  functions ;  proceeding 
from  weakness  of  the  fibres,  and  an 
abuse  of  the  non-naturals,  and  often 
from  severe  acute  distempers- -//r^l///wfo^ 

Cachinn  a^'tion.  if.j.  l^acbinnaiioyLsLt.'l 
A  loud  laughter.  i>iV/. 

Ca'cklrel.  If.  J.  A  fish,  said  to  make 
those  who  eat  it  laxative- 

To  CA'CKLE.  V,  If.  Ikaeekeien,  Dutch.] 

I.  To  make  a  noise  as  a  goose. 

The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 
When  evcrygoose  is  cacklingy  would  be  thought 
Ko  better  a  musician  than  the  wren.         Sbakt. 

Or  rob  the  Roman  geese  of  all  their  glories, 
And  save  the  sUte,  by  cackU/tg to  the  tones.  Pofe, 

9«  Sometimes  it  is  used  for  the  noise  of 

a  hen. 

The  trembling   widow,   and  her  daughters 

twain, 

This  w©eful  cackliMg  cry  with  horrour  heard 

Of  those  disttactedcUmsels  in  the  yard.  Drydat, 


i*  To  laugh  ;  to  giggle. 
Nic  grinned,  cackled^  an( 


,  _  ^ j"  and  larghed,  till  he  was 

like  tolciU  himself,  and  fell  a  frisking  and  dancing 
about  the  room.  Arhutbnot, 

4   To  talk  idly  ;  to  prattle. 
Ca'ck  LE.  w.  J.  [from  the  verb.] 
I,  The  voice  of  a  goose  or  fowl. 

The  siker  goose  before  the  shining  gate 
There  flew,  and  by  her  sacUe  sav'd  the  state. 

Drydtn. 

«.  Idle  talk;  prattle. 
C  A'c  K  I.  E  R .  n .  i.  [from  cackle."] 
I.  A  fowl  that  cackles, 
a.  A  telltale  ;  a  tatkr. 
C A c oc H y 'M I c  A  L .  *)  adj,  [from  caroch- 
Cacochy'mick.    3      nyr.J    Havitig  the 
humours  corrupted. 
vol- 1. 
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It  will  prove  verv  advantageous,  if  only  coco* 
chymitk^  to  darify  nis  blood  with  a  laxative. 

Harvfy  on  Ci,ns!,-mptions, 

If  the  body  be  cacocbymiiai,  the  titmours  arp 
apt  to  degenerate  into  yery  venomous  and  ma- 
lignnnt  abscesses.  IVheman. 

TIic  ancient  writers  distinguished  putrid  f*;vers, 
bv  putrefacuon  of  blood,  chdcr,  melancholy,  and 
plilegm ;  and  this  tt  to  be  e:*plained  bj'  an  efTer-  - 
vesceuce  happening  in  a  particular  ir.;£'wrA)'i»iV<7/ 
blood.  Fioyer  on  tbi  Humours, 

CACOCHY'MY.  n.  s.  [x-:v/;//^^V.]  A 
depravation  of  thehumoui  shorn  a  sound 
state,  to  what  the  physicians  call  by  a 
gi^ncral  name  of  a  cacochymy.  Spirts,  and 
discolorations  of  the  skin,  arc  slgQS 
of  weal:  fibres ;  for  the  lateral  vessels, 
which  lie  out  of  the  road  of  circulation, 
let  gross  humours  pass,  which  coy  Id 
not,  if  the  vessels  had  their  due  degree 
of  stricture.  Arhtithnot  on  Atimenis, 

Strong  beer,  a  liouor  that  attributes  the  half  of 
Its  ill  qualities  to  tnc  hops,  consisting  of  an  ?cri- 
TOoniousHery  nature,  icts  the  blood,  unoii  tlid 
least  eacocbymy,  into  an  orgasmus.  Nanty, 

Caco'phony.  ».  J,  £x«xofAK«.]  A  bad 
sound  of  words. 

These  things  shaU  lie  by,  till  you  come  to 
carp  at  them,  and  alter  rhimos,  grammar,  trip- 
lets, and  cacofbonics  of  all  kinds.    Pope  to  Sirrft. 

To  Cacu'minate.  V*  a,  [cacumirto,  Lat.] 
To  make  sharp  or  pyramidal.         Dict^ 

Cad  a' V  e  r  o  u s.  adj.  [cadaver^  Lat.]  Hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  dead  carcass  $ 
having  the  Qualities  of  a  dead  carcass. 

In  vam  do  tney  scruple  ^o  approach  thetlead, 
who  livingly  are  eadaverousi  for  fear  dS  any  out" 
ward  polnttion,  whose  temper  pollutes  them- 
selves. Brotvn'j  rit/^^iir  T.rrourt. 
The  urine,  long  detained  in  the  bliddcr,  as 
weM  as  glass,  will  grow  red,  foetid,  cada^touty 
and  aliuJine.  I'be  case  is  the  same  with  the 
stagnant  waters  of  hydropical  persons:    Arbutb. 

Ca'ddis.  n,  J.  [This  word  is  used  in  Erse 
for  the  variegated  clothes  of  the  High- 
landers.] 

I.  A  kind  of  tape  or  riband. 

He  hath  ribbons  ef  all  the  colours  of  ihe  rain- 
bow ;  inkles,  caddises^  cambricks,  law  4*5 ;  why, 
he  sngs  them  over  as  if  they  were  gods  and 
goddesses.  Sbakjpeare. 

a.  A  kind  of  worm  or  grub  found  in  a  case 
of  straw. 

He  loves  the  mayfly,  which  is  bred  of  the 
codworm,  or  caddi/,  and  these  make  the  trout 
bold  and  lusty.  li-'\iitoi*s  Argler. 

Cade.  adj.  [It  is  deduced,  by  Skihr,er^ 
from  cadeUrj  Fr.  an  old  word,  which 
signifies  to  breed  up  tenderly.]  Tame ; 
soft ;  delicate ;  as,  a  cade  Jamb,  a  lamb 
bred  at  home. 

To  Cadk.  1'.  n.  [from  the  adj.]  To  breed 
up  in  softness. 

Cadf.  U.J.  \caduj,  Lat.]     A  brjrcl. 

We  John  Cade,  so  termed  of  rar  supposed 
father.— Or  rather  of  j^ciling  .:  t-j-ic  v(  her- 
rings. '•    Skthtiure, 

Soon  as  thy  liquor  from  the  narrow  ctWi 
^  Of  close  press'd  hurks  is  ft  ced,  thdu  must  refrain 
Thy  thirsty  soul ;  let  none  pemsadc  to  broach 
Thy  thick,  unwholesome,  unJi/Citcd  cadei: 

PLinp:, 

Cade-wor.m.  «.  s.  The  same  with  cudJ.s. 
Ke   ' 
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s.  Fall ;  state  of  sinking ;  decline. 
Now  WBs  the  sun  in  western  eadtnee  low 
From  noon ;  and  gentle  airs,  due  at  their  hours. 
To  fan  the  earth,  now  wak'd.  MiltM, 

%,  The  fall  of  the  voice ;  sometimes  the 
general  modulation  of  the  voice. 

The  sUdinc[,  in  the  close  or  cadentg,  hath  an 
;tereement  with  the  figure  in  rhetorirk,  which 
they  aSipnettr  exfectaittm;  for  there  is  a  plea- 
sure even  in  being  deceived.  Bacon, 

There  Be  words  not  made  with  lungs, 
Sententious  show'rs !  O  let  them  faM ! 
Their  cadence  is  rhetorical.  Craiiaw, 

3.  The  flow  of  verses,  or  periods. 

The  words,  the  versification,  and  all  the  other 
clegandes  of  sound,  as  eadencet,  and  turns  of 
Words  upon,  the  thought,  perform  exactly  the 
tame  office  both  in  dramatic  and  e|Mc  poetry. 

Vryden, 

The  cadency  of  one  line  must  be  ■  rule  to  that 

of  the  next  J  as  the  sound  of  the  former  must 

slide  gemly  mto  that  which  follows.       J)rydeH* 

4*  The  tone  or  sound. 

Hollow  rocks  retain 
The  sound  of  Uust'ring  winds,  which  all  night 


long 
rousVlt 


Had  rous  d  the  sea,  now  with  hoarse  cadence  lull 
Seafaring  men,  o*erwatch*d.  Milton* 

He  hath  a  confused  remembrance  of  words 
since  he  left  the  university;  he  hath  loet.half 
their  meaning,  and  puts  them  together  with  no 
regard,  except  to  their  cadence.  Swift. 

5.  [In  horsemanship.]  An  equal  measure 
or  proportion  which  a  horse  observes  in 
all  his  inotionst  when  he  is  thoroughly 
managed*  Farrier* j  Diet, 

Ca'dent.  adj.  [tadensj  Lat.]  Falling 
down. 

Cade^t.  n^.  [cadet  fir,  pronounced  cade.] 

I.  The  younger  brother. 

a.  The  youngest  brother. 

Joseim  was  the  youngest  of  the  twelve,  and 
David  the  eleventh  son,  and  the  cadet  of  Jesse. 
Browt^e  Fulgaf  Errmtrs, 

3.  A  voluntier  in  the  army,  who  serves  in 
expectation  of  a  commission. 

Ca'dew.  ff.  J,  A  straw  worm.  See  Cad- 
dis. Diet. 

Ca^dgbr.  n.  J.  [from  cadge^  or  cage^  a 
panier.}  A  huckster;  one  who  brings 
butter,  eggs,  and  poultry,  from  the 
country  to  market. 

CA'DL  n.  J.  A  magistrate  among  the 
Turks,  whoat^  office  seems  nearly  to 
answer  to  that  of  a  justice  of  peace. 

Cadi'llack.«.  i.  Asortofpear. 

aX'CIAS.  ..  J.  [Lat.]  A  wind  fW)m  the 
northeast. 

Now,  from  the  north, 
Boreas  and  ,Caciasy  and  Argestes  loud. 
And  Thracias,  rend  the  woods,  and  seas  upturn. 

MUtM. 

C£SA'REAK.      $eeC£$ARIAN. 

CJESWRA,  n.  J.  [Lat.]  A  figure  in 
poetry,  by  which  a  short  syllable  after 
a  complete  foot  is  made  long. 

CjfFTAN'  n.  j.  [Persick.]  A  Persian  or 
Turkish  vest  or  garment 

Cag.  ff.  j.  a  barrel,  or  wooden  vessel, 
containing  four  or  five  gallons.  Some^ 
times  keg. 
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CAGE.  If.  J.  [cage^  Fr.  fix>m  cavea^  Lat.l 
I.  An  enclosure  of  twigs  or  wire^  in  which 
birds  are  kept. 

See  whether  a  cage  can  please  a  lurd?  or 
whether  a  dog  grow  not  fiercer  with  tying  ? 
,  -  Sidnrr. 

He  Uught  me  how  to  know  a  man  in  lore;  in 
which  cog-^  of  rushes,  I  am  sure,  you  are  not  a 
prisoner.  Shaijpeart. 

Though  slaves,  like  birds  that  sing  tioc  in  4 
cage; 
They  kist  then*  genius,  and  poetick  rage; 
Homers  again  and  Ptndars  may  be  fbood. 
And  his  greataaions  withtheir  numberscrofwn'd. 

And  parrots,  imitatmg  human  tongue. 
And  singing  birds  in  tiWer  cages  hung ; 
And  ev'ry  fragrant  iIow*r,  andod'roua  green. 
Were  sorted  weU,  with  lumps  of  amber  hid 
between.    •  jyrjias. 

A  man  recurs  to  our  fancy,  by  rediembehng 
his  garment ;  a  beast,  hM,  or  mh,  by  the  cggty 
c»r  court-yard,  or  cistern,  wherein  it  was  kept. 
fVattx  on  the  Mini 
The  reason  why  so  few  marriages  are  happy« 
is,  because  youn^  ladies  spend  their  time  m 
making  nets,  not  m  making  cageu  Swji. 

%•  A  place  for  wild  beasts,  enclosed  with 

pallisadoes. 
3.  A  prison  for  petty  malefactors. 
7i  Cage.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    To 
enclose  in  a  cage. 

He,  swoln  and  pamper'd  with  high  fitfe. 
Sits  down,  and  snorts,  cag'd  in  hiaMdcet-dtair. 

Donne. 

C ATM  AN",  n,  /.    The  American  name  of 

a  crocodile. 
To  CAJCLE.  V.  a.  [cageoTler^  Fr.]    To 
flatter ;  to  sooth  ;  to  coax :  a  low  word- 
Thought  he,  't  B  no  mean  part  of  cK-U 
State  prudence,  to  cajole  the  devil.      HnShtAu 
Th«  one  affronts  nim,  while  the  other  cajdee 
and  pities  him :  takes  up  his  quarrel,  shakes  his 
head  at  it,  claps  his  hand  i^poa  his  breast,  and 
then  protests  and  protests.  L'Jietrangt. 

Mv  tongue  that  wanted  to  cajoU 
I  try^d,  but  not  a  word  would  troIL         Jtymer. 

Cajo'ler.  «,j.  [horn  cajole.']  A  flat- 
terer ;  a  whcedlcr. 

Cajo'ler Y.  n.  J,  [cajoleriet  FrJ  Flattery. 

CA'ISSON.  n.  J.  [French.] 

I.  A  chest  of  bombs  or  powder,  laid  in 
the  enemy's  way«  to  be  fired  at  their 
approach. 

a.  A  wooden  case  in  which  the  piers  of 
bridges  are  built  within  the  water. 

Cai'tipf.  n.  J.  leattivof  Ital.  a  slave; 
whence  it  came  to  signify  a  bad  man« 
with  some  implication  of  meaimess ;  u 
Anave  in  English,  and  fur  in  Latin  ;  SQ 
certainly  does  slavery  destroy  virtue. 

A  slave  and  a  scoundrel  are  signified  by 
the  same  words  in  many  languages.]  A 
mean  villain ;  a  despicable  knave :  it 
often  implies  a  mixture  of  wickedness 
and  misery- 
Vile  caitiff  f  vassal  of  dread  and  despexr^ 
Unworthy  of  the  common  breathed  air ! 
Whv  livest  thou,  dead  doe,  a  longer  da7. 
And  dost  not  unto  death  thyself  prepare  f  Sfent. 

•T  is  not  impossible 
But  oaei  the  wicked'sc  eaitijfoa  the  groond. 
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Miy  leem  is  Ay,  as  grave,  as  jttst,  as  absolute, 
As  Aiigelo.  Sbahpemre* 

The  wretched  caitiffy  all  alone. 
As  he  believ'd,  began  to  moan. 
And  teil  his  story  to  himself.       '    Hudibrat, 
CAKE.  M.j.  [«ir)6,  Tcutonick.] 
I.  A  kind  of  delicate  bread. 

You  must  be  seeing  christenings  I  do  you  look 
for  ale  and  eakei  here,  you  rude  rascals  r  Shah. 
My  eake  is  dough,  but  I  *11  ia  among  the  rest. 
Out  of  hope  of  afi  but  my  share  of  the  feast. 

Shaksptarem 
The  dismal  day  was  come ;  the  priests  prepare 
Their  leaven'd  eaktsy  and  iilleu  for  my  hair. 

Lrydtn. 

a.  Any  thing  of  a  form  rather  flat  than 
high  ;  by  which  it  is  sometimes  distin- 
guished from  a  loaf. 

There  is  a  cake  thnt  groweth  upon  the  side  of  a 

dead  tree,  that  hath  gotten  no  name,  but  it  is 

brge,  and  of  a  chestnut  colour,  and  hard  and 

pithy.  Baean't  Natural  History. 

3.  Concreted  matter ;  coagulated  matter. 

Then  when  the  fleecy  skies  new  cloath  the  wood. 
And  takes  a£  rustling  ice  come  rolling  down  the 

*  flood.  Drydtn. 

T0CAKE.  v.  «.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
harden,  as  dough  in  the  oven. 

This  burning  matter,  as  it  sunk  very  leisurely, 
had  time  to  cake  together,  and  form  the  bottom, 
which  covers  the  mouth  of  that  dreadful  vault 
that  lies  underneath  it.  AdJuom  m  IttUy, 

Tliis  is  that  very  Mab, 
That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night, 
Andcaket  the  elflocksin  foul  sluttish  hairs. 

Shaksfeare. 
He  rins'd  the  wound. 
And  wash'd  away  the  strinp  and  clotted  blood 
ThattftfiVwitliin.  AMsom, 

Calaba'sh  Tree. 

U  hath  a  flower  consisting  of  one  leaf,  divided 
at  the  brim  into  several  parts ;  from  whose  cup 
>ises  the  pointnl,  in  the  Innder  part  of  the  flower ; 
which  afterwards  becomes  a  fleshy  fruit,  having 
an  hard  shell.  They  rue  to  the  height  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet  in  the  West  Indies,  where 
they  grow  naturally.  The  shells  are  used  by  die 
negroes  for  cups,  as  also  for  makins  instruments 
of  muac,  by  malang  a  hole  in  the  shell,  and  put- 
ting in  small  stones,  with  which  they  make  a 
sort  of  ratde.  MUUr, 

Calama'nco.  «•  s.  [a  word-  derived, 
probably  by  some  accident,  from  caia- 
maneujy  Lat.  which,  in  the  middle  ages, 
signified  a  hat.l  A  kind  of  woollen  stuff. 
He  was  of  a  bulk  and  stature  larger  than  ordi- 
nary; had  a  red  coat,  flung  open,  to  shew  a  caU' 
moMco  waistcoat.  TtttUr, 

C  a'l  A  M I N  E ,  or  Laf>h  Calaminans.  n*  s\ 
A  kind  of  fossil  bituminous  earth,  which, 
being  mixed  with  copper,  changes  it 
into  brass- 

We  must  not  omit  those,  which,  though  not 
of  so  much  beauty,  yet  are  of  greater  use,  Vf2. 
loadstones,  whetstones  of  all  lunds,  limestones, 
caiamitUy  or  lapis  caiami/iarh.  Locke, 

C a'l  A  M I N  T.  If .  i.  Icalamintbot  Lat.]  A 
plant 

CAt a'mitous.  adj.  [calamitostu,  Lat.] 

I.  Miserable;  involved  in  distress;  op- 
pressed with  infelicity  ;  unhappy ; 
wretched :  applied  to  men. 

This  is  a  gracious  orovision  God  Almighty 
hath  made  in  favour  or  the  necessitous  and  w/a- 
mitouji  the  state  of  some,  in  tliis  Ulb,  being  so 
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eitremely  wretched  and  deplorable,if  compared 
with  others.  Calamy^ 

2.  Full  of  misery  ;  distressful :  applied  to 
external  circumstances.  - 

What  cmlamitotu  effects  the  air  of  this  city 
vnrought  upon  us  the  last  year,  you  may  read  m 
my  discourse  of  the  plague.  Harvey, 

Strict  necessity 
Subdues  me,  and  calamious  constraint ! 
Lest  on  my  head  both  nn  snd  punishment. 
However  Insupportable,  be  all 
Devolv'd.  .  MiHoM. 

Much  ratlier  I  shall  chuse 
To  live  the  poorest  in  my  tribe,  than  richestt 
And  be  in  toat  calamitous  prison  left.     Milion» 
In  this  sad  and  calamitotu  condition,  deliver** 
ance  from  an  oppressour  would  have  even  re- 
vived them.  SoMth, 

Cala'mitousness.  «,  j.  [firom  calami* 
/Oft/.]     Misery;  distress. 

CALA'MITY.  n.  j.  icalamitas^  Lat]    , 

I.  Misfortune ;  cause  of  misery ;  distress. 
Another  ill  accident  is  drought,  and  the  spm* 
dling  of  the  com,  which  with  us  is  rare,  but  in 
hotter  countries  common ;  insomuch  as  the  word 
calatnity  was  first  derived  from  calamus^  when 
the  corn  could  not  get  out  of  the  stalk.    i?MM» 

%.  Misery ;  distress. 

This  infinite  calamity  shall  cause 
To  hum^n  life,  and  houshold  peace  coofbuad. 

From  adverse  shores  in  safety  let  her  hear 
Foreign  calamity,  and  distant  war  ; 
Of  which,  great  heav'n,  let  her  no  portioo  bear. 

Friorm 
CA'LAMUS,  n.s.  [Lat.]  A  sort  of  reed 
or  sweet-scented  wood,  mentioned  in 
scripture  with  the  other  ingredients  of 
the  sacred  perfumes.  It  is  a  knotty 
root,  reddish  without,  and  white  within, 
which  puts  forth  long  and  narrow 
leaves,  and  brought  from  the  Indies. 
The  prophets  speak  of  it  as  a  foreign 
commodity  of  great  value.  These  sweet ', 
reeds  have  no  smell  when  they  arc  green^ 
but  when  they  are  dry  only.  Their 
form  differs  not  from  other  reeds,  and 
their  smell  is  perceived  upon  entering 
tho  marshes.  Calmet. 

Take  thou  also  unto  thee  principal  soices  of 
pure  myrrh,  of  sweet  cinnamon,  and  ot  sweet  ^ 
calamus.  Exodus. 

Cala'sh.  «.  J.   [caUcbcf  Fr.]    A  small 
carriage  of  pleasure- 

Daniel,  a  sprightly  swain,  thai  us'd  to  flish 
The  vigorous  steeds,  that  drew  his  lord's  calaih. 

King, 
The  ancients  used  calasbesy  the  figures  of  se- 
veral of  them  being  to  be  seen  on  ancient  monu- 
ments.   They  arc  verv  simple,  light,  and  drove 
by  the  traveller  himself.  Arkutbrnt, 

C  a'l  c  E  a  T  E  D .  adj,  [caUeatuif  Lat.]  Shod ; 

'  fitted  with  shoes. 

CALCfDO'Xm^.  If.  J.  [Lat.]   A  kind  of 
precious  stone- 

Calcedomius  is  df  the  agate  kind, and  of  a  misty- 
grey,  clouded  witli  blue,  or  with  purple. 

fVoodtuard  on  Fossilt^ 

To  Ca'lcin'ate.  See  To  Calci.vk. 

In  hardening,  by  baking  ^i-ithout  melting,  the 
heat  hath  these cen^ees;  nrst,  it  indurateth,  then 
niaketh  fragile,  and  lastly  it  doth  calcinate.  Bacon* 

Caloina'tion.;/. /.  [itom  ca/cine ;  caJ- 
cmation,  Fr.J    Such  a  management  of 
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*  bodies  by  lire,  as  renders  thctn  reduci- 
ble to  powder ;  wherefore  it  is  called 
chymical  pulvfrization.  This  is  the 
next  degree  of  the  power  of  fire  be- 
yond that  of  fusion  ;  for  when  fusion  is 
longer  continued,  not  only  the  more 
subtile  particles  of  the  body  itself  fly  off, 
but  the  particles  of  fire  likewise  insinuate 
themselves  in  such  multitudes,  and  arc  so 
blended  through  its  whole  substance, 
that  the  fluidity,  first  cau^d  by  the 
fire,  can  no  lopgcr  subsist.  From  this 
union  arises  a  third  kind  of  body, 
which  being  very  porous  and  brittle, 
is  easily  reduced  to  powder;  for,  the 
fire  having  penetrated  every  where  into 
the  pores  of  the  body,  the  particles  arc 
both  hindered  from  mutual  contact, 
and  divided  into  minute  atoms,  ^uincj. 
Divers  residences  of  bodies  are  thrown  away, 
'  ts  toon  as  the  distillation  or  calcination  of  the 
body  that  yieldeth  them  is  ended.  Boyle, 

This  may  be  effected,  but  not  without  a  f*/- 
einathn,  or  reducing  it  by  art  into  a  subtile 
powder.  Brtnun*t  Vulgar  Errourt* 

Calci'natory.  «.  J.  [from  calcinate-^ 
A  vessel  used  in  calcination. 

Tq  CALCI'NE.  1'.  a,  Ica/aficr,  Fr.  from 
calxt  Lai.] 

I.  To  bum  in  the  fire  to  a  calx,  or  fria- 
ble substance.    Sec  Calcination. 

The  solids  seem  to  be  earth,  bound  together 
with  some  oil ;  for  if  a  bone  be  calcined,  so  as 
the  least  force  will  crumble  it,  beutg  immersed 
in  oil,  it  wUl  grow  firm  again.  ArbiUba^i. 

»•  To  bum  up. 

Fiery  disputes  that  union  have  eaUind, 
Almost  as  many  minds  as  men  we  find.  Denbam, 

Zo  Calci'ne.  v.  «.  To  become  a  cabcby 
hent.  -r- 

Thischrystal  is  a  pellucid  fissile  stone,  clear  as 
water,  and  without  colour,  enduring  a  red  heat 
without  losing  its  transparencv,  and  in  every 
strong  heat,  calcining  without  fusion.    Newton, 

To  CALCULATE,  v.  a.  [calcultfr,  Fr. 
from  calculuj,  Lat.  a  little  stone  or  bead, 
used  in  operations  of  numbers.] 

I.  To  compute  ;  to  reckon  :  as,  he  calcw 
dates  his  expcnces. 

%.  To  compute  the  situation  of  the  pla- 
nets at  any  certain  time. 

A  cunning  man  did  calculate  my  birth, 
And  told  me,  that  by  water  I  should  die.  Sbaks, 
Why  all  these  fir  es,  why  all  these  gliding  ghosts, 
Why  old  men,  fools,  and  children  calculate. 
Why  all  those  things  change  from  their  ordi- 
nance f  Shahifeare, 
\\Tio  were  there  then  in  the  world,  to  observe 
the  births  of  those  first  men,  and  calculate  their 
nativities,  as  they  sprawled  out  of  ditches  f 

3. To  adjust;  to  project  for  any  ccrtam 
end. 

The  reasonableness  of  religion' clearly  appears, 
as  it  tends  $0  directly  to  the  happiness  of  men, 
aud  is,  upon  all  accounts,  calculated  fur  our 
benefit.  Tillotjen. 

To  Ca'i.culate.  v.  ft.  To  make  a  com- 
putation. 

C A L ci' L a't I o N.  ».  i.  [from  calculate  "] 

I,  A  practice,  or  manner  of  reckoning ; 
the  art  of  numberin^- 
Cyj»her,  that  great  friend  to  emulation;  or 
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rather,  which  changeth  calcahtun  Into  osy 
computation*  Holder  am  Timtm 

%,  A  reckoning ;  the  result  of  arithmeti- 
cal operation. 

If  then  then-  calcniatiomhttxuty  fof  10  they 
reckon.  Hooker, 

Being  different  firom  calcnlations  of  the  an- 
cients, their-observations  confirm  not  ours. 

Brexun*t  Vulgar  Rrromrx, 

C  A  L  c  u  L  A^T  o  R .  II.  /.  [from  calcu/ate»1   A 

computer ;  a  reckoner. 
Ca'lculatorv.  atlj.   [from  calctdaic^ 

Belonging  to  calculation. 
Ca'lcule.  «.  J.  [ffl/r«/tti,  Lat.]  Reckon- 
ing; compute.    Obsolete. 

The  general  calcule^  which  was  made  in  the 
last  perambulation,  exceeded  eight  millions. 

HOWS' s  Vocal  Fwrea. 

Ca'lcuIose.)  adj.  [from  caleultuy  Lat] 
Ca'lculous.  J      Stony;  gritty. 

The  volatile  salt  of  urine  will  coagulate  spiiiis 
of  wine ;  and  thus,  perhaps,  the  stones,  or  c«/- 
eulote  concretions  in  the  kidney  or  bladder,  may 
be  produced.  Bnnvn*  Vulgar  Srrours, 

I  have  found,  by  opening  the  kidneys  of  a 
calculous  person,  that  the  stone  is  formed  earlier 
than  I  have  suggesCed.  Sharf. 

CA'LCULUS.  n.  j.  [Lat.]  The  stone  in  the 

bladder^ 
Cauldron,  ff.  i.  [^chauldnmt  Fr.  from  cn" 
iidtUf  Lat.]  A  pot ;  a  boiler ;  a  kctUe. 

In  the  midst  of  all 
There  placed  was  a  caldron  wide  and  tall. 
Upon  a  mighty  furnace,  burning  hot.    Sahj  Q, 
Some  strip  the  skin ;  some  portion  out  the  s^l; 
The  limbs,  yet  trembling,  in  the  eaUromt  bcnl ; 
Some  on  the  fire  the  reeking  entrails  hroiL  Drjd, 
In  the  bte  eruptions,  this  |;reat  holkjw  vras 
like  a  vast  caldron,  filled    with    glowing  and 
melted  matter,  which,  as  it  boiled  over  in  any 
part,  ran  down  the  sides  of  die  mountain. 

Caleche.  The  same  with  ra/AT^. 
Calefa'ctjon.h./. [from  caUfacU^ Lat] 
I.  The  act  of  heating  any  thing. 
«.  The  state  of  being  heated. 
Calefa'ctive.  \adj.    [from  caiefadth 
Calefa'ctory.)     Lat.]    That  makes 

any  thing  hot ;  heating. 
To  CAXEFY.  V.  If.  Icalefio^   Lat.]    To 
grow  hot ;  to  be  heated. 

Crystal  will  calefy  unto  electricity  ;  that  is,  a 
power  to  attract  straws,  or  light  bodies,  and  con- 
vert the  needle,  freely  placed.  Brovn- 
To  Ca'lefy.  v.  a.  To  m^e  hot, 
C  a'l  E  N  D  A  R .  «.  /.  lealendarium,  Lat.]    A 
register  of    the   ytar,    in    which    the 
months,  and  stated  times,  are  markedi 
as  festivals  and  holidays. 
What  hath  this  day  deserv'd  f  idat  hath  ic 
done. 
That  it  in  golden  letter  should  be  set. 
Among  the  high  ddes,  in  the  calendar  ?  Sb^h^ 
We  compute  from  calendar*  differing  firom  one 
another ;  the  compute  of  the  one  anticipaticj 
that  of  Uie  other.                                     Broxta, 

Curs'd  be  the  day  when  fim  I  did  appear ; 
Let  it  be  blotted  fyom  the  caltadar. 
Lest  ft  pollute  the  month !  Drydem, 

To  CALENDER,   v.  a.   {eoiendtrr^  Fr. 

Skinner,']    To  dress  cloth  ;  to  lay  the 

nap  of  cloth  smooth. 
Calender,  ji.j.  [from  the  veri>.]    A 
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hot  press;  a  press  in  which  clothiers 
smooth  their  cloth. 
Ca^lbnobbr.  ».  J.  [from  caleruUr-']  T^c 

person  who  calenders.  t 

Ca'lends.  ff.  i.  [calendar  Lat.  It  has 
no  jinguJarJ]  The  first  day  of  every 
month  amonj;  the  Romans. 
Ca^lekturh.  II.  J.  [from  caieof  Lat.] 
A  distemper  peculiar  to  sailors  in  hot 
climates  ;  wherein  they  imagine  the  sea 
to  be^reen  fields,  and  will  throw  them- 
selves into  it.  ^ulncy. 

And  for  that  lethargy  was  there  no  cure, 
But  to  be  cast  into  a  calenture,  Dembam, 

So,  by  a  aJemture  misled, 
llie  mariner  with  rapture  sees. 

On  the  smooth  ocean's  aaure  bed, 
£nameird  fields,  and  verdant  trees : 
With  eager  baste  he  lonn  to  rove 
In  that  fantastic  scene,  and  thinks 

It  must  be  some  enchanted  grove  ; 
And  in  he  leaps,  and  down  be  sinks.      Stvtfi, 
Calf.  «.  ^.  cal'ves  in  the  plural,  [cealp, 

Saxon ;  kalft  Dutch.] 
I.  The  young  of  a  cow, 


The  colt  hath  aboutfourvears of  growth;  and 
so  the  fawn,  and  so  the  calf,  Bacoiu 

Acosta  tells  us  of  a  fowl  in  Peru,  called  con- 
dore,  which  will  kill  and  eat  up  a  whole  calfzt 
a  time.  IViUinu 

Ah,  Blouxclind !  I  love  thee  more  by  half 
Than  does  their  &wns,  or  cows  the  new-M*n 
calf,  Ga^, 

a.  Ca/vej  of  the  lips,  mentioned  by  Hosea, 
signify  sacrifices  of  praise  and  prayers, 
which  the  captives  of  Babjrlon  addressed 
to  God,  being  no  longer  in  a  condition 
to  offer  sacrifices  in  his  temple.  CalmeU 

Turn  to  the  Lord,  and  say  unto  him.  Take 
away  all  iniauity,  and  receive  usr  graciously :  so 
will  we  render  the  calvet  of  our  hps.        Htea, 

3.  By  way  of  contempt  and  reproach,  ap- 
plied to  a  human  being,  a  dolt  \  a  stu- 
pid wretch. 

When  1  child  haps  to  be  got, 
That  after  proves  an  ideot ; 
When  folk  perceive  it  thriveth  not. 
Some  silly  doating  brainless  calf 
That  underatands  thinu  by  the  half. 
Says,  that  the  fairy  left  the  oaf, 
And  took  away  the  other.      Draytem  m  Nym. 

4.  The  thick,  plump,  bulbous  part  of  the 
leg.  \kalfj  Dutch.] 

Into  her  legs  I  'd  have  love's  Issues  fall. 

And  all  her  ri*^ into  a  Kouty  small       SucUing, 

The  caUfid  that  leg  blistered.  JVueman. 

Ca'libek.  «.  J.  Icalibrr^  Fr.]  The  bore  ; 

the  diameter  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun  ; 

the  diameter  of  a  bullet. 

Ca'lice.  If./.  Icalixf  Lat.]    A  cup;  a 

chalice.  '  ^    . 

There  is  a  natural  analogy  between  thc«h- 
Iwtion  of  the  body  and  the  purification  of  the 
soul :  between  eating  the  holy  bread  and  drink- 
ing the  sacred  ealicct  and  a  participation  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Chriit.  ^       Taylor, 

Ca'lico.  If.  J.  [from  Calecut  in  India.] 
An  Indian  stuff  made  of  cotton  ;  some- 
times stained  with  gay  and  beautiful 
colours.  ^  „  . 

I  wear  the  hoop  petocoat,  and  am  all  m 
*alu»eif  when  the  fanest  are  in  silks.      AdJieon, 

Q,K'LiD.adJ,  \jalidusih9i.'\  Hot ;  burn- 
ing \  fervent. 
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CALi'Diry.  If.  J.  [ftt)m  caild,']  Heat. 
Ice  will  dissolve  m  any  way  of  heat ;  for  it 
will  dissolve  with  fire,  it  will  coili<|uate  in  water, 
or  warm  oil ;  nor  doth  it  only  submit  into  an 
actual  heat,  but  not  endure  the  potential  ealiJUy 
of  many  waters.  BrvvnC*  Vulgar  Errturi, 

Ca'lif.     )  If.  J.  (Abali/af  Arab,  an  heir 

Ca'liph.J  or  successor.]  A  title  as- 
sumed by  the  successors  of  Mahomet 
among  the  Saracens,  who  were  vested 
with  absolute  power  in  affairs  both  re- 
ligious and  civil. 

Caliga'tion.  n.j.  [from  calico,- Lat.  to   ' 
be  dark.]    Darkness ;  cloudiness. 

Instead  of  a  dimmution,  or  imperfect  vision, 
in  the  mole,  we  affirm  an  abolition,  or  total  pri- 
vation ;  instead  of  caligattMt  or  dimAess,  we 
conclude  a  cecity,  m  blmdness.  Brrzon, 

Cali^gi  NOUS,  adj,  Icaliginosujf  Lat.]  pb- 
scure  ;  dim ;  full  of  darkness. 

Cali^ginousness.  if.j  [from  caliginous,'] 
Darkness;  obscurity. 

Calligraphy.  ». j.  [xaxiypei^lflu]   Beau- 
tiful writing. 
This  language  is  incapable  o{  caligrapBy, 

rrtdeauK, 

Callipers.    See  Callipfrs. 
C A^L  I V  E  R .  n.  J .  [from  eaiibe'r,^    A  hand- 
gun ,  a  harquebuse ;  an  old  musket. 
Come,  manage  me  your  caliver,  Sbahfeare, 
CA'LIX,  n,  J,  [Latin.]    A  cup :  a  word 
used  in  botany  ;  as»  the  rir/ixof  aflower. 
To  CALK.  V.  etm  [from  <alaget  Fr-  hemp» 
with  which  leaks  are  stopped ;  or  from 
caele.  Sax.  the  keel.    Skhiner''\  To  stop 
the  leaks  of  a  ship. 

There  is  a  sreat  errour  committed  in  the 
manner  of  callimg  his  majesty^  ships;  which 
being  done  with  rotten  oakum,  u  the  cause  they 
are  leaky.  Ralpgh'i  Et*ayt» 

So  here  some  pick  out  buUeu  from  the  skle ; 
Some  drive  old  oakum  through  each  seam  and 
rift; 
Their  left  hand  does  the  ra/i/ffr  iron  guide, 
The  rattling  mallet  with  the  right  they  UJL^rjr/.' 
Caulker.  11.4.  [from  c^i-]    The  work- 
man that  stops  the  leaks  of  a  ship. 

The  ancients  of  Gebal,  and  the  wi^e  men  therc^  . 
of^  were  in  thee  thy  caUtert ;  all  the  ships  of  th9 
sea,  with  their  marmers,  were  in  thee  to  occupy 
thy  merchandise.  ExekieL 

Ca^l k in  g.  n.  J.  A  term  in  painting,  used 
where  the  backside  is  covered  with 
black  leady  or  red  chalk,  and  the  lines 
traced  through  on  a  waxed  plate,  wall, 
or  other  matter,  by  passing  lightly  over 
each  stroke  of  the  desi^  with  a  point, 
which  leaves  an  impression  of  the  colour 
on  the  plate  or  wall.  Cbamben, 

To  CALL.  1;.  a,  [caloi  Lat.  holder,  Dan- 
ish.] 
X.  To  name;  to  denominate.  •  ' 

And  God  eailed  the  light  day,  and  the  darkr 
ness  he  called  night.  Genesis* 

a.  To  summon,  or  invite,  to  or  fi-om'  any 
placci  thing,  or  person.  It  is  often 
used  with  local  particles,  as  ir/,  do<wn^ 
ifif  out,  off'- 


Be  not  aroated;  eatt  all  your  senses  to  you; 
defend  my  reputation,  or  Sid  fatewel  to  your 
good  life  ror  ever*  Sbaks^eare* 

Why  came  not  the  slave  back  to  me  wbenl 
§alUd  him  i  SbaJuftaereU  Xiitg  l^ar 
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Af «  yQU  eatti firth  ftom  ou^  t  world  of  meOt 
To  tliy  the  innocent  \  Sbaktpeare*i  Jiitbardiu, 

Ltommut,  that  fiunous  captain,  waf  ealM 
»k\  and  told  by  hia  aervants  that  the  general  was 
ped.  KttolUt*4  HisHry, 

Or  tail  Kfi  him  that  left  half  told 
Tht*  story  of  Canobuscan  bold.  MUtm* 

Drunkenness  ealb  •f'the  watchmen  from  their 
towers ;  and  then  evils  proceed  from  a  loose  heart, 
and  an  untied  tongue.      Taylor  i  Holy  Living. 

The  soul  makes  use  of  her  memory,  to  caUx.o 
mind  what  sha  is  to  treat  of.  Duff  a. 

Such  fine  employments  our  whole  days  divioe ; 
The  aaluutiotts  oi  tiie  morning  tide 
CmU up  the  sun;  those  ended,  to  the  hall 
^e  wait  the  patron,  hear  the  lawyers  bawL . 

Dryden. 

Then  by  consent  abstain  from  further  spoib, 
flail  •ff'xhd  dogs,  and  Kather  up  the  spoi^.  Addis ^ 

By  the  pleasures  ofthe  imagination  or  &ncy, 
I  mean  such  as  arise  from  visible  objects,  when 
ve  call  ttp  their  ideas  into  our  minds  by  paint* 
Ims,  statues,  or  descriptions.  Adiitotu 

•   why  dost  thou  call  my  sorrows  up  afiresh  ? 
My  Other's  name  brings  tears  into  my  eves. 

Addijtti, 

I  am  eaUidoffrom  public  dissertations,  by  a 
domestic  affiur  of  great  importance.         TatUr. 

.fischylus  has  a  tra^ed^  intitled  Persa,  in 
which  the  shade  of  Darius  is  eaiUd  up,   Broome, 

The  passions  call  atttay  the  thoughts,  with  in- 
cessant importunity,  toward  the  object  that  ex- 
cited them.  ff^attu 
J.  To  convoke  ;  to  summon  together. 

Now  call  we  our  high  court  of  parliament. 

Sbakspeare, 

The  king  being  informed  of  much  that  had 
passed  that  night,  sent  to  the  lord  mayor  te  call 
■  common  council  immediately.  Clarendon, 

4.  To  summon  judicially. 

The  king  had  sent  for  the  earl  to  return  home, 
where  he  should  ber  called  to  account  for  all  his 
miscarriages.  .  Clarendon. 

Once  a  dav,  especially  in  the  early  years  of 

fife  and  study,  tail  yourselves  to  an  account, 

what  new  ideas,  what  new  proposition  or  truth, 

you  have  gained*  Wattu 

$%  To  summon  by  command. 

In  that  da  V  did  the  Lord  God  of  hosts  call  to 
weeping,  and  to  mourning,  and  to  baldness,  and 
to  guding  with  sackcloth.  Isaiah, 

^.  Id  the  theological  sense*  to  inspire 
with  ardours  of  piety*  or  to  summon 
into  the  church 

Paul,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  called  to'be  an 
apostle,  separated  untothegospelof  God.  Romans* 
y.  To  invoke ;  to  appeal  to. 

I  eall  God  for  a  record  upon  my  soul,  that,  to 
qiare  you,  I  came  not  at  yet  unto  Corinth.  2  Cor, 
8»  To  appeal  to. 

When  that  lord  perplexed  their  councils  and 

designs  with  inconvenient  objections  in  law,  the 

Authority  of  the  lord  Manchester,  who  had  trod 

the  same  paths,  was  still  ra/£e^  upon.  Clarendon, 

Q.^To  proclaim  ;  to  publish. 

Hor  baUad-iinjer,  puc'd  above  the  crowd, 
fihigs  withi  note  so  shrilling^  sweet,  and  loud ; 
>lQr  pariah  clerkt  who  eailt  the  psalm  90  dear. 

Gay. 

10*  To  excite ;  to  put  in  lotion ;  to  bring 
into  view. 

He  swells  ^th  angry  pride, 
And  calls  forth  all  hu  spots  on  every  side.  Cowley  * 

Soe  Dionysius  Homer's  thoughu  refine. 
And  call  new  beauties  forth  from  e  v'ry  line.  Pope, 
Tx.  To  stigmatize  with  some  opprobrious 
denomination. 
D^afocss  un<|uflifiw  men  for  aB  company, 
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exceprfriends;  whom  I  can  caB  oames,  if!  tfan 
do  not  speak  loud  enough*  Sxeifi  u  Ptft. 

I  a.  To  call  back.  To  revoke;  to  retract- 

He  also  is  wise,  snd  will  bring  evil,  andvill   < 
not  eall  back  his  words;  but  will  arise  against  the 
house  of  the  evil  doers,  and  agunst  the  help  of  ! 
them  that  work  iniquity.  hm^i, 

xj  •  To  call  far.  To  deihand ;  to  require  •,  j 
to  dann. 

Madam,  his  majesty  doth  call  fir  you, 
AxAfir  your  grace,  and  you,  my  noble  lori      I 
SbahptJri 

You  see  how  men  of  merit  are  sought  aficx; 
the  undeserved  may  sleep,  when  the  m^n  a  1 
action  is  called  fir.  Sbahfaru 

Amiiog  them  he  a  spirit  of  phrensy  seat, 
Who  hurt  their  minds. 
And  ur^'d  you  on  with  mad  desire. 
To  call  m  haste/or  their  destroyer.      Aii^* 

For  n^astcr,  at  for  servant,  here  to  caUt 
Was  all  alike,  where  only  two  were  alLi)7^rt« 

He  commits  every  sin  that  his  appetite  tf£f 
yir,  or  perhaps  his  constitution  or  fortune  cm 
bear.  L^tTu 

14.  To  call  in.  To  resume  money  at  in- 
terest. 

Horace  describes  an  old  usurer,  «s  so  dunned 
with  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  thjt,in 
order  to  make  a  purchase,  he  called  in  allhH 
money ;  but  what  was  the  event  of  it  \  ^j^ 
a  very  few  days  after,  he  put  it  out  agan.  ^^• 

15.  7o  call  in.  To  resume  any  thing  that 
is  in  other  hands. 

If  cUpped  money  be  called  in  all  at  00a, «« 
stopped  from  passing  by  weight,  I  fe«  'J  *]^ 
stop  trade.  l^r 

Neither  is  any  thing  mor^  cruel  and  oppras« 
in  thcTrench  government,  than  their  practicerf 
callinsr  in  their  mone^,  a^er  they  have  Rjak  it 
very  Tow,  and  then  coining  it  anew,  at  a  higPtf 
value.  ^^r 

1 6.  To  ^all  in.    To  summon  together  j  to 

invite. 

The  heat  is  past,  follow  no  ftither  oov; 
Call  in  the  pow*is,  good  cousin  WeiUDordain. 

He  f«ars  my  subjects  loyalty, 
And  now  miist  call  in  strangers.  Vrnt*' 

1 7.  To  ca^ll  over.  To  read  aloud  a  list  or 
muster-roll. 

18.  To  call  out.  To  challenge  ;  to  sam- 
mon  to  figrht. 

When  their  sovVeign's  quarrel  calls  'eBM^» 
His  foes  to  morul  combat  they  defy.    ^^7** 

To  Call. '•J.  n, 

I.  To  stop  without  intention  of  stayi'ftf- 
This  meaning  probably  rose  frotn  f^c 
custom  of  denoting  one's  prf**^"^^j5 
the  door  by  a  calls  but  it  is  now  usw 
with  great  latitude.  This  sense  is  ww 
enough  preserved  by  Ihc  particles  «•  ^ 
at;  but  is  forgotten,  and  the  cxpr* 
sion  made  barbarous,  by  in. 

%.  To  make  a  short  visit. 

And,  as  vou  go,  eall  on  my  brother  Qaisttf. 
And  pniy  him,  with  the  tribunes,  to  come  to  »«• 

He  ordered,  her  to  eaU  at  his  bouse  ojce 
t-week,  which  she  did  for  some  dme  after,»tffl 
he  heard  no  more  of  her.  *^'*' 

That  T  ^ght  berin  as  near  the  foaBt«n-b(*^ 

as  possible,  I  first  tf  all  called  in  at  St.  iuo^^ 

Addiien*sSpt't*^' 

We  caUed  in  at  Monse,  where  there  is  n  «^ 
tificial  port,  Addisw  w  ifc'> 
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3.  To  call  on.   To  solicit  for  a  favour  or 
a  debt. 

I  would  be  loth  to  p«y  him  before  his  day; 
what  need  I  be  to  forward  with  him,  that  taiit 
not ««  me  ?  Sbahpear/i  Henry  iv. 

4.  To  call  on.    To  repeat  solemnly. 

Thrice  €aU  «r/M  my  name,  thrice  beat  ydur 
breast. 
And  hail  me  thrice  to  everlasting  rest.  Dryden, 

The  Athenians,  when  they  lost  any  men  at 
sea,went  to  the  shores,  and,  caUlng  thrice  on  their 
names,  raised  a  cenotaph,  or  empty  monument, 
to  their  memories.  Bro$me  w  the  Odyssey, 

5.  To  call  upon.  To  implore;  to  pra^r  to. 

Call  itpen  me  in  the  day  of  trouble ;  I  will  de- 
liver thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  me.     J**aimu 
Call.  ff.  j.  [from  the  verb.] 
X.  A  vocal  address  of  summons  or  invi- 
tation. 

But  death  comes  not  at  ro//,  justice  divine 
l^ends  not  her  slowest  pace  for  pray'rs  or  cries, 

Milten. 

But  would  you  sing,  and  rivalOrpheus* strain. 

The  wond'ring  foresu  soon  should  dance  again: 

The  moving  mountains  hear  the  powerful  ttf//. 

And  headlong  streams  hanglist'ning  in  their  fill. 

Pope* 
2«  Requisition  authoritative  and  public. 
It  may  be  feared,  whether  our  nobility  would 
contentedly  suffer  the'msclvesto  be  always  at  the 
callt  and  to  sund  to  the  sentence,  of  a  number 
of  mean  persons.  Hookers  Prefaee. 

3.  Divine  vocation  ;  summons  to  true  re- 
ligion. 

Yet  he  at  length,  time  to  himself  best  known, 
Rememb*ring  Abraham,  by  some  wond'rousra/^, 
May  bring  them  back  repentant  and  sincere. 

i|.  A  summons  from  heaven  ;  an  impulse. 

How  justly  then  will  impious  mortals  nil. 
Whose  pride  would  soar  to  heav*n  without  a  calL 

AoscommoM, 

Those  who  to  empire  by  dark  paths  aspire, 
StiU  plead  a  emil  to  what  they  most  desure.  Drjfd. 

St.  Paul  himsell  believed  he  did  well,  and  that 
he  had  a  ca//  to  it,  when  he  persecuted  the 
chrbtians,  whom  he  confidentlv  thoueht  in  the 
wrong;  but  yet  it  was  he,  and  not  they,  who 
were  mistaken.  LcUe* 

5 .  Authoritv  ;  command. 

Oh,  or !  1  wish  he  were  within  my  call,  or 
youw.  .  Denlmm. 

6.  A  demand ;  a  claim. 

Dependence  is  a  perpetual  eaU  upon  humanity ; 
and  a  greater  incitement  to  tenderness  and  pity, 
than  any  other  motive  whatsoever.       jUaisotu 

7.  An  instrument  to  call  birds. 

For  those  birds  or  beasts  were  made  from  such 
pipes  or  calls,  as  may  express  the  sever^  tones 
<rf  those  creatures,  which  are  represented. 

Wiikins*  Mathematical  Magtck. 

8.  Calling ;  vocation  ;  employment. 

Now  Sirough  the  land  hh  cure  of  souls  he 
stretch'd. 
And  like  a  pnmitwe  aposUe  preach  d : 
SiiU  cheerful,  ever  consunt  to  hia  caUt 
By  many  followed,  tov'd  by  most,  admir  d  by  alL 

'  ^  JJryden. 

g.  A  nomination.  ,  ,.   ^       *   ^^ 

^      Upon  die  sixteendi  was  held  the  terjeants 

.  feast  at  Ely  place,  there  being  nine  seqeantt  of 

that  caU.  ^"^^ 
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C a'l  l  I  n  g  .  «•  /.  [from  calL ] 
I.  Vocation  ;  profession  ;  trade. 

If  God  has  mterwoven  such  a  pleasure  with 
our  ordinary  ealliugt  how"  much  superior  must 
that  be,  which  arises  from  the  survey  of  a  pious 
life  ?  Surely,  as  much  as  Christianity  is  nobler 
than  a  trade.        '  .     Sotttb. 

We  find  ourselves  obliged  to  go  on  m  honest 
industry  in  our  ealtiitgs,  Rogers, 

I  cannot  forbear  warning  you  against  endea- 
vouring at  wit  in  your  sermons ;  because  many 
of  your  calUttg  haye  made  themselves  ridiculous 
by  attempting  it.  Swfi» 

1  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade. 
No  duty  broke,  no  father  disobeyed.  Pope. 

a.  Proper  station,  or  employment. 

The  Gauls  found  the  Roman  senators  ready 
to  die  with  honour  in  their  callings,  Swiji„ 

3.  Class  of  persons  united  by  the  same  em- 
ployment or  profession. 

Jt  may  be  a  caution  to  all  christian  churchea 
and  magistrates,  not  to  impose  celibacy  on  whole 
eallingj,  and  great  multitudes  of  men  or  women, 
who  cannot  be  supposable  to  have  the  «ift  of  conj 
tinence.  Tfa— — */- 


^^>''-Z*}»'-AtruIl. 
Ca'llbt.  J  - 


He  caU'd  her  whore ;  a  beggar,  in  his  drink, 
Could  not  have  laid  tach  terms  upon  his  caUet, 

SbaAspeare* 


4.  Divine  vocation ;  invitation  or  impulse 
to  the  true  religion. 

Give  all  diligence  to  make  your  Ai///«gand 

election  sure.  ^  ^f^V* 

St.  Peter  was  ignorant  of  the  calling  of  the 

Gentiles.  Hakewill  on  Providence. 

Ca'l LIFERS,  n.  J.  [Of  this  word  I  know 

not  the  etymology ;  nor  does  any  thing 

more  probable  occur, than  that, perhaps. 

the  word  is  corrupted  from  c/ipperjf  m- 

struments  with  which  any  thing  is  clip- 

'  pedy  enclosed,  or  embraced.]  Compasses 

with  bowed  shanks. 

Callipers  measure  the  distance  of  any  round, 
O'Undnck,  conical  body ;  so  that  when  work- 
men use  them,  they  open  the  two  po'mts  to  their 
*  described  width,  and  turn  so  much  stuff  off  the 
intended  place,  till  the  two  points  of  the  callipers 
fit  just  over  their  work.  •    ^         Moxon. 

Callo'sity.  ».  J.  IcallojitCf  Fr.]  A 
kind  of  swelling  without  pain,  like  that 
of  the  skin  by  hard  labour ;  and  there- 
fore when  wounds,  or  the  edges  of  ul- 
cers, grow  so,  they  arc  said  to  be  callous. 

^incy. 
The  surgeon  ought  to  vary  the  diet  ofhia  pa- 
tient, as  he  finds  the  fibres  loosen  too  much,  are 
too  flaccid,  and  produce  funguses ;  or.  as  they 
harden,  and  produce  calUsities  :  in  the  first  case, 
wine  and  spirituous  liquors  are  useful,  m  the  last 
hurtful.  ^  Arhutbnoi  on  Diet, 

C  A ' L  L  o u  s.  adj,  [calltuj  Lat.] 
X.  Indurated;  haidencd ;  having  the  pores 

shut  up.  .     ,      , 

In  progress  of  time,  the  ulcers  became  sinuous 
and  «a//ai//,with  induradon  of  the  glands,  IVisem. 
a.  Hardeiied  in  mind ;  insensible. 

Licentiousness  has  so  long  passed  for  shar^ 
ness  of  wit,  and  greatness  of  mind,  that  the  con- 
science is  grown  callous,  L* Estrange, 

The  wretch  is  drendi'd  too  deep ;     . 
His  soul  is  stupid,  and  his  heart  asleep : 
Fattened  in  vice,  so  callous  and  so  gross. 
He  sins,  and  sees  not,  senseless  of  nis  Xos^Dryd, 
Ca'llousness.  n.  /.  [from  callous,'] 
I.  Hardness ;  induration  of  the  fibres.    . 
The  oftener  we  use  the  organs  of  touching, 
the  more  of  these  scales  are  formed,  and  the  skin 
becomes  the  thicker,  and  so  a  calloumus  grows 
upon  it.  Cbeyne, 
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a.  Inacnsibilityv 

M  ^^Xj*'  go  ^^^'^  hope  of  everlasting  life 
with  willingness,  and  entertain  final  perdition 
with  exultiition,  ought  thty  not  to  be  esteemed 
destitute  of  common  scnve,  and  abandoned  to  a 
callotuiusj  and  numbness  of  soul  ?  Bentin, 

CA'Li.ow,aJj\  Unflcclgtd;  naked;  with- 
out  ft^athers. 

Enrrting  with  kindly  rupture,  forth  disclos'd 
1  heir  ca//nt'  youul.  .  MiUon. 

I  hen  as  an  caple,  who  with  pious  care 
Was  beating  widely  on  the  wing  for  prey, 

Po  her  now  silent  ;urv  dew  repair, 
Ai^  finds  her  aiUvzv  \u,  m.s  forced  away.  DrvJ. 

How  in  small  fights  tr.cy  know  to  try  their 
young. 
And  teach  ilie  cmIU-zv  child  her  parent's  song. 

CA'LLUS,  n.  /.  [J^tin.] 

I.  An  induration  of  the  fibres. 

a.  The  hard  substance  by  which  Tirokcn 

bones  are  united. 
CALM.  aJj,  [ca/mc,  Fr.  la/my  Dutch.5 
I.  Quit?t ;  8crenc ;  not  stormy  ;  not  icm- 
pcsfuous:  applied  to  the  elements. 
Calm  was  the  day,  and  through  the  trembling 
air 
Sweet  breathing  Zephyrus  did  soft  play 
A  eentle  si)iiit,  that  lightly  did  allay 
Hot  Titan's  beams,  which  then  did  glister  fair. 

So  shall  the  sea  be  calm  unto  us.  Joaall 

a.    Undisturbed;   unruffled:   applied  to 
the  passions. 

It  IS  no  ways  congruous,  that  God  should  be 

n-ightenmg  men  into  trudi,  who  were  m^dc  to 

be  wrought  upon  b^  calm  evidence,  and  gentle  ' 

inethods  of  persuasion.  .1itcrl>ury. 

1  he  queen  her  speech  widi  cairn  attentioa 

hears. 

Her  eyesrestrainthesilver-streamingtears./^^. 

I.  Serenity  ;  stillness  ;  freedom  from  vio- 
lent motion  :  used  of  the  elements. 

It  seemeth  most  agreeable  to- reason,  that  the 
waters  rather  stotxi  in  a  quiet  cjI^,  thau  that 
knce"^^^*    *'*th  any  raging  or  overbearing  vio- 
_  jRaJcijrL, 

Every  pilot 
Can  steer  the  ship  m  ca////^;  but  he  performs 
1  he  skilful  part,  can  manaee  it  in  storms.  J)e«6. 

JNor  Orod  alone  in  the  stdl  ca/m  we  find; 
Me  mounts  the  storm,  and  walks  upon  the  wind. 

a.  Freedom  from  disturbance ;  quiet ;  re^ 
pose  :  applied  to  the  passions. 

Great  and  strange  caims  usually  portend  the 
most  violent  storms;  and  therefore,  since ,/t«/ 
and  «//w  do  always  follow  one  another,  cer- 
tainly, of  the  two,  it  b  much  more  eligible  to 
have  the  i/d/«  first,  and  the  ca/m  afterwards  : 
since  a  ca/vi  before  a  storm  is  commonly  a  peace 
ot  a  man  s  own  making ;  but  a  calm  after  a 
//j^«,  a  peace  of  God's.  5,^^. 

/o  CALM.  1*.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I.  To  still ;  to  quiet. 

Neptune  we  find  busy,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
^neis,  to  calm  the  tempesi  raised  by  iEolus. 

.     »T»  -e  Dry  Jen, 

».  To  pacify  ;  to  appease. 

.     Jesus,  whose  bare  word  ^becked  the  sea,  as 

much  exerts  himself  in  silencing  the  tempests, 

hrLt^'"'^^     /^  uitestine  storms,  within  oiir 

Those  passions,  which  seem  somc'^nt  ca/mfj. 

taJterifury, 
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HewHl'dtoiUy, 
The  sacred  rites  and  hecatombs  to  pay, 
And  calm  Minerva's  wrath.  Pife. 

Ca'lmer.  H.J.  [from calm,]  Thcpcrwn 
or  thing  which  has  the  power  of  giving 
quiet. 

Angling  was,  after  tedious  study,  a  rest  10  his 
mmd,  a  cheerer  of  his  spirits,  a  diveiter  of  sad- 
ness,  a  caJmn-  a£  unquiet  thoughts,  a  nwdcn- 
tor  of  passions,  a  procurer  of  contentedness. 

Ca'lmlv.  aJv,  [from  calm.'] 

I.  Without  storms,  or  violence ;  serenely. 

In  nature.things  move  violently  to  their  place, 

ziiAcjlm/y  in  their  place ;  so  virtue  in  ambidoa 

is  violent,  in  authonty  settled  and  cabn.  Mtis* 

His  curled  brows 
From  on  the  gentle  stream,  which  ealmh  flwrs- 

DaloM. 

a.  Without  passions;  quietly. 

1  he  nymph  did  like  the  $cene  appear, 
Serenely  pleasant, calmly  fair; 
Sou  fell  her  words,  as  flew  the  air.         frh. 
C  a'l m  n  ess.  a.  J.  [from  calmJ] 
I.  Tranquillity  ;  serenity;  not  stormjVts. 
While  the  steep  horrid  roughness  of  thevood 
Strives  with  the  gentle  calmuat  of  the  flixjd. 

a.  Mildness ;  freedom  from  passion. 
Sir, 'tis  fit 
You  have  strong  part^',  or  defend  yourself 
By  calmttcu,  or  by  absence :  all 's  in  anger.5ifli' 

I  beg  the  grace, 
You  would  lay  by  those  terrours  of  your  face; 
1  ill  calawu  to  yoiu"  eves  you  first  restore, 
1  am  afraid,  and  I  can  beg  no  more.      Drjli»' 
Ca'lm Y.  adj,  [from  caJm.']  Calm;  peace- 
ful.    Not  used. 

And  now  they  nigh  anpixwhed  to  the  ited, 
^  here  as  those  mermaides  dwelt :  it  was  1  si^ 
And  ealmy  bay,  on  one  side  sheltered 
With  the  broad  shadow  of  an  hoary  hiD. 

Fairy  Qfun- 

Ca'lomel.  «.  /.  [ca/om^/asy  a  chymical 
word.]  Mercury  six  times  sublimed. 

He  repeated  lenient  purgatives,  ^ith  eal»f't 
once  in  three  or  four  days.  H^ufKCi- 

Calori'fick.  adj.  [calorificttj,  Latin.] 
That  has  the  quality  of  producing  h«t; 
heating. 

Aca/orificl'  principle  is  either  excited  within 
the  heated  body,  or  transferred  to  it,tlirou£fa^! 
medium,  from  some  other.  Silver  will  V^ 
hotter  than  the  liquor  it  contains.  ^^^' 

CALCyTTE.  n,u  [French.J 

I.  A  cap  or  coif,  worn  a3  an  ecclesiastical 
ornament  in  France. 

a.  [In  architecture.]  A  round  avity  or 
dopressure,  in  form  of  a  cap  or  cup, 
lathed  and  plaistercd,  used  to  diminish 
the  rise  or  elevation  of  a  chapel,  cabifl^j 
alcove,  Iffc.  Harrii^ 

CAL(yrERS.n.j.  [ii«x#-.]  Monks  of  the 
Greek  church. 
Temp'ratc  as  ccloyers  in  their  secret  cells. 
Madden  mI»^^^* 

CA'ltrops.  «.  J,  [colr/iseppc,  Saxon.] 
I.  An  instrument  made  with  three  spi^cSi 
so  that  which  way  soever  it  fells  to  the 
ground,  one  of  them  points  upright,  to 
wound  horses  feet. 

The  ground  about  was  thick  sown  with  tf/frj^'' 

which   very  much   incommoded  the  shoelc-^ 

Moors.  Dr.  AMhatd  Account  of  Tj*/^-;'' 

a.  A  plant  common  in   France,  ^V^^> 
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tLTvd  Italy,  where  it  grows  among  corn, 
and  is  very  troublesome  ;  for  the  fruit 
being  armed  with  strong  prickles,  run 
into  the  feet  of  the  cattle.  This  is 
certainly  the  plant  mentioned  in  Virgil's 
Georeickt  under  the  name  of  triAtt/us. 
*  MiJier, 

To  Calvk.  i;.  n,  [from  calf.'] 
1.  To  brine  a  calf :  spoken  of  a  cow. 
When  £e  has  m/«V,  then  set  the  dam  aside, 
And  for  the  tender  progeny  provide.     Dryien. 
a.  It  is  used  mctaphprically  for  any  act  of 
bringing  forth }  and  sometimes  oCmen, 
by  way  of  reproach. 

I  would  they  were  barbarians ;  as  they  are, 
Thoi^h  in  Rome  littcr'd:  not  Romans;  as  they 

are  not, 
Though  calved  in  the  porch  o'  th*  capitol.  ^bakt» 
The  grassy  clods  now  calvd;  now  half  ap- 
pear d 
The  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  get  free 
His  hinder  parts.  Miltoti. 

Calves-snout.  ^^antirrbinum.JA  plant ; 

snapdragon. 
CALVILLB,  «.  i.  [French.]   A  sort  of 

apple. 
To  C ALU'MNI ATE.  T. «.  [ealummor,  Lat.J 
To  accuse  falsely ;  to  charge  without 
just  ground. 

Beauty,  wit,  high  birth,  desert  m  service. 
Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subject  all 
To  envious  and  caiumn'mtinv  time.   Shakspeare, 
He  mires  truth  with  falshood,  and  has  not 
forgotten  che  rule  of  fif/«JB»ii/«rfiirF  strongly,  that 
something  may  remain.       Dry3em*j  Fab.  Pref, 

Do  I  calmifiniaUT  thou  ungrateful  VanocI— 
Perfdious  prince !— Is  it  a  calumny 
To  say  that  Gwendolen,  betrothM  to  Yvcr, 
Was  by  her  father  first  assur'd  to  Valens  ? 

'  A,  Philips. 

ToCalu'mniate.v.  a.  To  slander. 
One  trade  or  art,  even  those  that  should  be 
the  most  liberal,  make  it  their  business  to  dis- 
dain, and  calumniate  another.  Sprait, 
C  A  L  u  M  NM  a't  1  o  N .  11.  J.  [ from  calumniate,] 
That  which  we  call  calumnuitlont  is  a 
malicious  and  false  representation  of  an 
enemy's  words  or  actions, to  an  offensive 
purpose.                                       ^y^ijp' 
Calumni  a'tor.  n.  j.  [from  calumniate,] 
A  forger  of  accusation  ;  a  slanderer. 

He  that  would  live  clear  of  the  envy  and 
hatred  of  potent  calumniatorsy  must  lay  his  finger 
upon  his  mouth,  and  keep  his  hand  out  of  the 
ink-pot.  ^     ,^    .,        VE^trange. 

At  the  same  time  that  Virgil  was  c^ebrated 
by  Gallus,  we  know  that  Bavius  and  M«vms 
were  his  declared  foes  and  calumniaiors,  Addison. 
C  A  Lu'M  N I  o f  s.  aiij.  [from.calumnj,']  Slan- 
derous ;  falsely  reproachful. 
Virtue  itself  *scmpes  not  ealuwmiw*  strokes. 

Sbakipeart. 
With  caluwtnious  art 
Of  counterfeited  truth,  thus  held  their  ea«.  > 

MUtoH. 

CAXUMNY.  n.  s.  icalumnia^  Lat.]  Slan- 
der ;  false  charge ;  groundless  accusa- 
tion :  with  againsty  or  sometimes  upon^ 
before  the  pei-son  accused. 

Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow. 
Thou  shtlt  not  escape  talumny,         Shahpeare. 

It  »s  a  very  hard  calumny  uiou  our  soil  or  cb- 
mate,  to  affim,  that  so  excellent  a  fruit  wOl  not 
grow  herfc.  Temple, 
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CALX.  n.  s,  [Latin.]  Any  thing  that  it 
rendered  reducible  to  powder  by  burn- 
ing' 

Gold,  that  is  more  dense  than  lead,  resists 
peremptorily  all  the  dividing  power  of  fire ;  and 
will  not  be  reduced  into  a  coIk^  or  lime,  by  such  . 
operation  as  reduces  lead  into  it.  ^^igh' 

Ca'lycle.  «.  J.  Icalyculujf  Lat.]  A  small 
bud  of  a  plant.  Dict» 

C  A  M  a'i  E  u .  If .  /.  [from  camacbuia  ;  which 
name  is  given  by  the  orientals  to  the 
onyx,  when,  in  preparing  it,  they  find 
another  colour.] 

I.  A  stone  with  various  figures  and  repre- 
sentations of  landskipsy  formed  by  na- 
ture. 

a.  [In  painting.]  A  term  used  where  there 

«  is  only  one  colour,  and  where  the  lights 
and  shadows  are  of  gold,  wrought  on  a 
golden  or  azure  ground.  This  kind  of 
work  is  chieBy  used  to  represent  basso 
relievos.  Cbamberu 

Ca'mber.  n.s.  [See  Cambering.]  A 
term  among  workmen. 

Camber t  a  piece  of  timber  cut  arching,  so  as, 
a  weight  considerable  being  set!  upon  it,  it  may 
in  length  of  time  be  induceoto  a  straight.  Mexmu 

C  a'm  b  £  r  1  n  g  .  If .  j.  a  word  mentioned  by 
Skinner f  as  peculiar  to  shipbuilders,  who 
say  that  a  place  is  camberin^^v/hexk  they 
mean  arched.  [From  chambrCf  Fr.] 

C  a'm  b  r  I  c  k  .  If.  j.  [from  Cambroff  a  city 

.  in  Flanders,  where  it  was  principally 
made.]  A  kind  of  fine  linen  used  for 
ruffles,  women's  sleeves,  and  caps. 

He  hath  ribbons  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rain- 
bow ;  inkles,  caddises,  cambrich^  and  lawns. 

Sbahpeart, 

Rebecca  had,  by  the  use  of  a  looking  glass, 

and  by  the  further  use  of  certain  attire,  made  of 

cambr'ickt  upon  her  head,  attained  to  an  evil  art. 

Toiler, 
Confed'rate  in  the  cheat,they  draw  the  throng. 
And  cambrick  handkerchiefs  reward  the  song. 

Gay. 

Came.    The  preterit  of  To  come. 

Till  all  the  pack  came  up,  and  ev'ry  hound 
Tore  the  sad  huntsman,  grov'ling  on  the  ground. 

AJdi^OMm 

Ca'mel.  If.  i.  [camelujf  Lat.]  An  ani- 
mal very  common  in  Arabia,  Judea, 
and  the  neighbouring  countries.  One 
sort  are  large,  and  full  pf  flesh,  and  fit 
to  carry  burdens  of  a  thousand  pounds 
weight,  having  one  bunch  upon  their 
backs.  Another  have  two  bunches  upon 
their  backs,  Uke  a  natural  saddle,  and 
are  fit  either  for  burdens,  or  men  to 
ride  on.  A  third  kind  are  leaner,  an4 
of  a  smaller  size,  called  dromedaries, 
because  of  their  swiftness ;  which  are 
generally  used  for  rifling  by  men  of 
quality.  ' 

Came/j  have  large  solid  feet,  but  not  hard. 
Camels  will  couiinue  ten  or  twelve  days  without . 
eating  or  drinking;  and  keep  water  a  Ions  time 
in  their  stomach,  for  their  refreshment.  Calmet, 

Patient  of  thirst  and  toil. 
Son  of  the  desart !  even  the  camel  feels. 
Shot  tlirough  his  witherVl  heart,  tlie  fiery  blast. 

Toomswi. 

Came'^opabj).  ff.  J.  [from  ameltu  ia± 
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^rduii  Lat.]  An  Abyssinian  animal, 
talicr  than  an  elephant,  but  not  so  thick. 
He  is  so  named,  because  he  has  a  neck 
and  head  like  a  camel ;  he  is  spotted 
like  a  pard,  but  his  spots  are  white  upon 
a  red  ^ound.  The  Italians  call  him 
giaraffa.  Trtv^ux. 

Ca'MELOT.')  re  ii 

Ca'mlet.    i    n.s.[homcameL'\ 
I.  A  kind  of  stuff  originally  made  by  a 
mixture  of  silk  and  camels  hair;  it  is 
now  made  with  wool  and  silk. 

This  habit  wat  not  of  ciimels  skin,  nor  «ny 
cours«  texture  of  its  hair,  but  rather  tome  finer 
wcftve  a(eameia,  grograin,  or  the  Uke;  inasmuch 
.as  these  stufft  are  suraosed  to  be  made  of  the 
hair  of  that  animaL  JSrttm**  Fulgar  Mrroun, 
a.  Hair  cloth. 

Meantime  the  pastor  shears  their  hoary  beards. 
And  eases  of  their  hatr  the  loaden  herds : 
Their  eameipU  warm  in  tents  the  soldier  hold. 
And  shield  the  shivVing  mariner  from  cold. 

CjTMERAOBSCURjI.  iLattm.]  An  opti- 
'  cal  machine  used  in  a  darkened  cham- 
ber, so  that  the  light  coming  only 
through  a  double  convex  glass,  objects 
exposed  to  daylight,  and  opposite  to  the 
glass,  are  represented  inverted  upon  any 
white  matter  placed  in  -the  focus  of  the 
glass.  Martin. 

Calmer  A  DE.  n.  s.  [from  eameroi  a  cham- 
ber, Latv]  One  that  lodges  in  the  same 
chamber ;  a  bosom  companion.  By  cor- 
ruption we  now  use  tomrade. 

CamtrMdu  with  him,  and  confederates  in  his 
dengn.  Mymer. 

Ca'merated.  adj.  IcamerattUf  Lat.] 
Arched ;  roofed  slbpcwisc. 

Camera'tion.  «.  J.  Icameratio,  Lat.]  A 
vaulting  or  arching. 

Camisa^oo.  «.  J.  Icamhat  a  shirt,  Ital. 
camtjiumt  low  Lat.]  An  attack  made  by 
soldiers  in  the  dark ;  on  whigh  occasion 
they  put  their  shirts  outward,  to  be  seen 
byeach  other. 

They  had  appointed  the  same  night,  whose 
darkness  would  have  encreased  the  fear,  to  have 
giveti  a  camiiado  upon  the  English.    Hayward. 

Ca'misat E  D.  adj.  [from  camua^  a  shirt.] 
Dressed  with  the  shirt  outward. 

Ca'MLET.    SecCAMELOT. 

He  had  on  him  a^own  with  wide  sleeves,  of 
a  kind  of  water  tamiety  of  an  excellent  azure ' 
colour.  BacM, 

Ca'mmock.  n.  i,  [cammoc,  Saxon  ;  ono- 
nis^ An  herb;  the  same  with pettjwJifm, 
or  rejtifarrotw. 
Ca'momile.  «.  J.  [antJbemij,']  A  flower. 
Camo'ys.  adj.  [camusi  Fr.]  Flat  ;  level ; 
depressed.   It  is  only  used  of  the  nose. 

Many  Spaniards,  of  the  race  of  Barbary  Moors, 

though  aiter  frequent  commixture,  have  not 

worn  out  the  cameyx  nose  unto  this  day.  i^rowx. 

CAMP.  ».  /.  leamp^  Fr.  camp,  Sax.  from 

eampvjf   Lat.]    The   order   of  tents, 

placed  by  armies  when  they  keep  the 

field.  We  use  the  phrase  to  pitch  a  camp^ 

to  encamp. 

From  tamp  to  Mar/,  through  the  foul  womb  of 

night. 

The  hum  of  either  tnnyfdlly  sounds.  Shahp. 
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Next,  to  secure  our  tamp  and  naval  pov'n, 
Raise  an  embattled  wall  with  kfty  vam^^ftfi. 
To  Cam  P.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
X.  To  encamp ;  to  lodge  in  tents,  for 
hostile  purposes. 

Had  our  great  palace  the  capacity 
To  camp  this  hoac,  we  vroold  aU  top  togedser. 
Soahpun. 

a.  To  camp ;  Co  pitch  a  camp ;  to  fix 
'  tents. 

-Camp-I^ight.  «./.  An  old  word  for  f oar- 
Sat. 

For  their  trial  by  camp^^^  the  aocuier  vu^ 
with  the  peril  of  his  own  body,  to  prore  the  ac- 
cused guilty;  and,  by  offering  him  hiigkmcr 
gandet,  to  challenge  him  to  tnis  xxv^&keailk 

Campai^cn.    )     M.  J.   \xampaigai,  Fr. 

CAMPjTNIA,  3      campania.  Ital.] 

I.  A  large,  open,  level  tract  of  proundi 
without  hills. 

In  countries  thinly  inhabited,  and  especnQr 
in  vast  camtanias^  there  are  few  cities,  ooJileJ 
what  grow  by  the  residence  of  kings.    T»//*. 

Those  i^rateful  groves  that  shade  the  pUin, 
Where  1  iber  rolls  majestic  to  the  maisi 
And  fattens,  as  he  runs,  the  ixa  ttm^p- 

a.  The  time  for  which  any  anny  keq)s  the 
field,  without  entering  into  quarters. 
'  This  might  have  hastened  his  march,  which 
would  have  made  a  fair  conclusion  of  the  aw 
paifn.  (Uarad». 

An  Iliad  rising  out  of  one  campMgn,  Ad£m. 
Camp  a'n  i  fo  r  m  .  adj.  [of  campatta,  ^  bellt 
2nd  forma^  Lat.]  A  term  used  of  flow- 
ers which  are  in  the  shape  of  a  bell. 

Harris* 
C MAP a'sv LATE.  adj.    The  samfe  with 

eampanifarm. 
Campestral,    adj.    Icampatnst  La^l 
Growing  in  fields. 

The  mountain  beech  is  the  whitest ;  but  t« 
campestral  J  or  wild  beech,  is  blacker  and  ««« 
durable.  JMir^aw-. 

Ca'mphire  tree.  »./.  [campborOfUi] 
There  are  two  sorts  of  this  tree ;  one  is  a  w 
tive  of  the  isle  of  Borneo,  from  which  the  betf 
campiire  is  taken,  which  b  supposed  to  be  « 
natural  exsudatioo  from  the  tree,  producw  » 
such  places  where  the  bark  of  die  tree  hisbe^ 
wounded  or  cut.  The  other  sort  b  a  narive  a 
Japan,  which  Dr.  Kempfer  describes  »  •*  J 
kind  of  bay,  bearing  bladk  or  purple  berrtesaad 
from  whence  the  inhabitants  prepare  their  <*•* 
pkire^  by  making  a  simple  decocuon  of  the  rj* 
and  wood  of  this  tree,  cut  into  small  pieces;  w* 
this  sort  of  camphire  is,  in  value,  eighty  or  w 
hundred  times  less  than  the  true  Bornean  f^ 
pmre.  U^' 

It  is  oftener  used  for  the  gum  of  thbtrec• 
C  a'mphor  AT£./i^'.[5'om  raiw^rtfiUt.] 

Impregnated  with  camphhv. 
By  shaking  the  saline  voAcampbvr^  W'^ 

together,  we  easily  confoonded  them  i"'^** 

high-cobured  liquor.  ^9*'' 

Ca'mpion.  n. s.Uycbnis^  Lat]    A  plaot- 
Ca'mus.  «.  J.   fprobably  from  tamM»^ 

Lat.1  A  thin  dress,  mentioned  by  SfMfr. 
And  was  yclad,for  heat  of  scorchiqg  sir> 

All  in  silken  camnu,  lilly  white,     ^       r  -   fl 

Purfled  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight.  r»0  v 
Cak.  «.  J.   [cannd,  Sax.}  A  cu^;  P^' 

rally  a  cup  made  of  metal,  or  io^^ 

other  matter  than  earth* 
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flute  it  as  an  unfiU*d  earn.  ShakspMre. 

One  tree,  the  coco,  afTordeth  atuiFfor  housing, 
clothing,  shipping,  meat,  drink,  and  eon.   Grew. 

His  empty  can^  \\ich  ears  half  worn  away. 
Was  hung  on  high,  to  boast  the  triumph  of  the 
day.  Dryden, 

To  Can.  i;.  ».  [^konmnf  Dutch,  It  is 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  used  alone  ; 
but  is  in  constant  use  as  an  expression 
of  the  potential  mood :  as,  I  can  do, 
thou  cofut  do,  I  couU  do,  thou  ccMest 
do.  It  has  no  other  terminations.] 
I.  To  be  able  ;  ^o  have  power. 

In  place  there  is  licence  to  do  good  and  evil, 
whereof  the  latter  is  a  curse :  for,  in  evil,  the  best 
conditioo  is,  not  to  will;  the  second,  not  to  eon. 

Bacon* 
O,  there's  the  wonder ! 
Mecsenas  and  Agrippa,  who  can  most 
*      With  Caesar,  are  his  foes.  DrjJat, 

He  tan  away  with  no  company,  whose  dis- 
coone  goes  beyond  what  daret  and  dissoluteness 
in^irei.  Ltie. 

%.  It  expresses  the  potential  mood  ;  as,  I 
can  do  it. 

If  she  can  make  me  blest  \  She  only  can  : 
Empire  and  wealth,  and  all  she  brings  beside. 
Arc  but  the  train  and  trappings  of  her  love.  Dryd. 
^.  It  is  distinguished  from  may,  as  potwer 
from  permhsion  ;  I  can  do  it,  it  is  in  my 
power ;  I  may  do  it,  it  is  allowed  me  : 
but  in  poetry  they  are  confounded. 
4.  Can  is  used  of  the  person  with  the  'vcrk 
acthfCf  where  may  is  used  of  the  thing, 
with  the  'verb  pajjrvc;  as,  1  can  do  it, 
it  may  or  can  be  done. 
CANAILLE.   «.    J.      [French.]       The 
lowest  people ;  the  dregs ;  the  lees  ; 
the  offscouring  of  the  people :  a  French 
teirm  of  reproach., 
CANA'L.ff.i.  [f^rffrt/w,  Lat.l 
T*  A  basin  of  water  in  a  garden. 

The  walks  and  long  canals  reply.  Pofe, 

a.  Any  tract  pr  course  of  water  made  by 

art,  as  the  eanaU  in  Holland. 
3.  [In  anatomy.]   A  conduit  or  passage 
through  which  any  of  the  juices  of  the 
body  flow. 
Ca'nal-coal.  n,  j.  A  fine  kind  of  coal, 
dug  up  in  Eneland. 

£vcn  our  canal-coal  nearly  equals  the  foreign 

je^  WootkoarJ. 

Canali^culated. adj.  [from  canalicular 

ttu,  Lat.]     Channelled  ;   made  like  a 

pipe  or  gutter.  Diet, 

Caxa'ry.  W.J.  [from  the  Canary  islands.] 

z.  Wine  brought  from  the  Canaries,  now 

called  sack. 

I  win  to  mjr  honest  knight  Falstaff,  and  drink 
canary  with  him.  I  think  I  shall  drink  in  pipe 
wine  first  with  him ;  1 11  make  him  dance. 

Shdtspeartn 

3.  An  old  dance. 

To  Cana^ry.  v.  a.    A  cant  word,  which 
teems  to  sienify  to  dance  ;  to  frolick. 

Master,  wtU  you  wm  yourlove  with  a  French 
brawW— -How  meanst  thou,  brawhng  in 
French  ?— — No^  my  compieat  master ;  but  to 
jigg  cMz  tune  at  the  tongue's  end,  canary  to  it 
vich  TOOT  feet,  humour  k  with  turnins  up  your 
cyelaos.  Staksfeart, 

Cana'ry  bird.     An  excellent  singing 
bird^  fonncriy  bred  in  the  Canariesy 
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and  nowhere  else  ;  but  now  bred  in  ie« 
▼eral  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  Ger* 
many. 

Of  singing  birds  they  have  linnets,  goldftnchaa, 
ruddocks,  canary  hirds^  blackbirds,  dirushes,  atul 
divers  other.  Carea. 

To  CA'NCEL.  V.  a,  [canceller^  Fr.  from 
canccllis  notarcy  to  mark  with  cross  lines.] 
|.  To  cross  a  writing. 
J.  To  efface ;  to  obliterate  in  general. 
Now  welcome  night,  though  night  so  loog 
expected, 
That  Icng  day's  labour  doth  at  last  defray; 
And  all  my  cares  which  cruel  love  collected 
Has  summ*d  in  one,  and  canceUtdiot  aye.  Spaum 

Know  then,  i  here  tbrget  all  former  griefs, 
Canr^'/ all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again.  Sbiiim 

Thou,  whom  avenging  pow'rs  obey, 
Cancel  my  debt,  too  great  to  pay. 
Before  the  sad  accounting  day.         Jtoxcmumm* 

I  pass  the  bills,  my  lords, 
Por  cancelling  your  debts.  Samiberwu 

C  a'n  c  E  L  L  A  T  E  D.  parttcip.  adj,  [from  m«« 
eel,"]  Gross-barred ;  marked  with  line* 
cn)86in^  each  other* 

The  tail  of  the  castor  is  almost  bald,  thouga 
the  beast  is  very  hairy  ;  and  cancellated^  with 
•ome  resemblance  to  the  scales  Of  fishes.  Crew, 

CANCELLA'TiON.if.j.  [from  canccl,"]  Aq- 
cording  to  Bartolus,  is  an  expunging 
or  wipmg  out  of  the  contents  of  an  \n^ 
8trument,bytwo  lines  drawn  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  cross.  '  Ajlifg* 

CA'NCER.  n  j.  {cancer^  Lat] 

I    A  crabfish. 

a.  The  sign  of  the  summer  soTstice. 

When  now  no  more  th*  alternate  TwinsarefirMy 
And  Cancer  reddens  with  the  solar  blaze. 
Short  is  the  doubtful  empire  of  tlie  night,  thomt^ 
.3.  A  virulent  swelling,  or  sore,  not  to  be 
cured- 

Any  of  these  three  may  degenerate  into  a 
schirnis,  and  that  schirrus  mxoz.  cancer.  Wiumam* 

As  when  a  cancer  on  the  body  feeds. 
And  gradual  death  from  limb  to  limb  proceeds; 
So  does  the  chilncss  to  each  vital  part 
Spread  by  degrees,  and  creeps  into  the  heart. 

AJJixen^ 

To  Ca'ncerate.  *!;.  n    [from  cancer] 

To  grow  cancerous ;  to  become  a  cancer. 

But  striking  his  fist  upon  the  point  of  a  nail  ill 

the  wall,  his  hand  canc.-ruUdf  he  fell  into  a  fever, 

and  soon  after  died  on*C  L* Estrange. 

Cancer a'tion.  n,  j,  [from  eanccra:c,] 
A  grouing  cancerous. , 

C  A^N  c  E  K  o  u  s .  aJj,  [from  cancer  ]  Having 
the  virulence  and  qualities  of  a  cancer. 

How  they  arc  to  be  treated  when  they  arc 
strumous,  schirnms,  or  canceroue,  you  may  see 
in  their  proper  places.  Wixeman, 

Ca'ncerous'kes9.  n,  j.  [from  cancerotu,] 
The  state  of  being  cancerpu?. 

CAN'CRtKE.  adj\  [from  cancer,]  Having 
the  qualities  of  a  crab. 

Ca^ndbnt.  adj,  [candcnjf  Lat.]  Hot;  in 
the  highest  degree  of  heat,  next  to  fu- 
sion. 

U  a  wire  be  heated  only  at  one  end^  according 
as  that  end  is  cooled  upward  or  downward,  it 
resftcctively  acquires  a  verticity,  as  we  have  dc^ 
cLared  In  wires  toully  eandent,  Brrwn, 

Ca'ndicaNT.  adj.  [candUamf  Latin.] 
Growing  white  i  whitish.  Diet, 
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CA'NBID.  mij.  [eandidtu^  Lat.] 
I.  White.    This  scofe  is  very  rare* 

llie  box  receives  all  black ;  but  pour*d  from 
thence, 
Tbeitoaeacame  ftmrfftrforth^hehueofinnocence. 

Drydgm, 

t.  Free  from  maliee ;  not  desirous  to  find 
foiHs  ;  fair ;  open  ;  ingenuous. 

The  import  of  the  discourse'Mill,  for  the  most 
p»t»  if  there  be  no  designed  fallac^r,  sufficiently 
lead  eamiid  and  intelligent  readers  into  the  true 
Beaning  of  it.  Leckt, 

A  ouii/^  judge  wiU  read  each  piece  of  wit 
Vkh  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ.  Po^, 

C a'n  d  1  d  a t  £•  «.  J.  [ candidatui^  Lat .] 
I.  A  competitor ;  one  that  solicits,  or  pro- 
poses himself  for,  somtthiiig  of  advanpe- 
■lent. 

So  many  tam£d*iies  there  stand  for  wit, 
A  place  at  couit  is  scarce  so  hard  to  get. 

One  would  be  surprised  to  see  so  many  candid 
^daUx  for  glory.  Addison, 

a.  It  has  generally  for  before  the  thing 
soucht. 

'^\nat  could  thus  high  thy  rash  ambitii>n  raise  \ 
Alt  thou»l'oud  youtli,  a  cauiidattjor  praise? 

3.  Sometimes  0/. 

Thy  first  fruits  of  poesy  were  giv'n 
To  make  thyself  a  welcome  inmate  there. 
While  yet  a  young  probationer. 
And  caadidate  of  heav*n.  I^rydin* 

Ca'ndidly.  adv,  [firom  candid,']  Fairly  j 
without  trick  i  without  nialice ;  inge- 
nuously. 

We  havepftendesired  they  would  deal  candidly 
with  us;  tor  if  th^  matter  stuck  only  there,  we 
vouM  propose  that  every  man  should  swear,  that 
lie  is  a  member  of  the  church  of  Ireland.*  Swift. 
Qa'h  d  I  d  n  e  s s.  f!,  J,  [from  c/tndid.]  1 11- 
geimity. ;  openness  of  temper ;  purity 
of  mind. 

It  presently  sees  the  gn'rlt  of  a  sinful  aaion; 

and,  on  the  other  side,  ohserve:»  the  candidness 

id  a  man's  very  principles,  and  the  sincerity  of 

In  intentions.  Siut/?, 

Tm  Ca'n  d ify.  v.  a.  [candiffOf  Lat.]  To 

make  white ;  to  whiten.  Diet, 

CA'NDLE.  tr.  J.  [cnftdt^Iii,  Lat.] 

X.  A  light  made  or  wax  or  tallow,  sur- 

founding  a  wick  of  flax  or,  cotton. 

Here  burnt  my  caadU  out ;  ay,  here  it  dies. 
Which,  while  it  lasted,  gave  king  Henry  light. 

Sljaispea$e, 
We  see  that  wax  eanJla  last  longer  than  tal- 
low auidle*,  because  wax  is  more  Hrm  and  hard. 
Bacons  Natural  History, 
Take  a  child,  and  setting  a  candk  before  him, 
yoo  shall  find  his  pupil  to  contract  very  much, 
to  exclude  the  li|ght,with  the  brightness  whereof 
k  would  otherwise  be  dazzled.  Jiay, 

%,  Light,  or  lumin;iry. 

&y  these  btcss'd  candles  of  the  night, 
'  Had  you  been  there,  I  tHink  you  would  have 

begg*d 
The  ring  of  me,  to  give  the  worthy  doctor.  Shai, 
CA^NDLEbBRRY     TREE,     A   SpCCieS    of 

jwettfwil/oiiu, 
CANDLEHo^LDER.ff.j.  [from  candlc  and 

.hoid.'] 
I.  He  that  holds  the  candle, 
s.  He  that  remotely  assists. 

Let  wantons,  light  of  heart, 

Tickle  the  senseless  rushes  witli  their  heels; 
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For  I  am  proverb'd  with  t  grafidsire  phrase, 
To  be  a  eandlthMrr,  and  look  on.    Sbaktftan, 
Ca'ndlelight.  n. /•  \jaom  cmidie  vni 

iigbt.] 
V.  The  Ueht  of  a  candle. 

In  darknev  camdUUgbt  may  serve  to  guide 

men's  steps,  which  to  use  m  the  day,  were  mid- 

ness.  H%aker. 

Before  the  day  was  done,  her  work  Ae  ^ed, 

And  never  went  by  candleUgit  to  bed.  Drjdau 

The  b<xiing  owl 
Sttals  from  her  private  cell  by  night. 
And  flies  about  the  candlelight,  Sv^ 

Such  as  are  adapted  to  meals,  will  indifferei^If 
serve  for  dinners  or  suppers,  only  disdnguishii^ 
between  daylight  and  candleli^bt,  Svi/t, 

a.  The  necessary  candles  tor  use. 
I  shall  find  him  coals  and  candlciigbi, 

Molinenx  t9  Ltde. 
Ca'nulemas.  If.  /.  [from  candle  and 
mass.']  The  feast  of  the  Purification  of 
the  Blessed  Virigin,  which  was  fonDcrly 
celebrated  with  many  liehts  in  churchci. 
The  harvest  dinners  are  hdl  by  every  wealthy 
man,  or,  as  we  term  it,  hy  every  good  liver, be- 
tween Michaelmas  and  Candlemtu, 

Carewi  Survey  rf  CtrnmS. 
There  is  a  general  tradition  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,  that  mferreth  the  coldness  cf  tJie  suc- 
ceeding winter,  upon  shining  of  the  sun  upon 
Candlemas  Dai,  Branons  Vidfor  Brrmu 

Come  Candlemas  nine  years  ago  she  died, 

And  now  lies  bury*d  by  the  yew*tree  side.  Qtj* 

Ca^nulestick.  n,  s,  [from  ctadU  it^ 

^     itick,']  The  instrumentthatholdscandb. 

The  horsemen  sit  like  fixed  caniUiAehy 

With  torch-staves  in  their  hands;  and  their  poor 

jades 
Lob  down  their  heads.  SMi^* 

These  countries  were  once  christian,  aad 
members  of  the  church,  and  where  the  goUea 
candletticks  did  stand.  hai»» 

I  know  a  friend,  who  has  converted  the  essavs 
of  a  roan  of  quality  into  a  kind  of  fringe  for  his 
cofdlestUh,  AMt«^- 

CA'NDLfcSTUFP.  «. /.  [from  fW/f  and 
Jtt^f,]  Any  thing  of  which  candles  maf 
be  made ;  kitchen  stufF;  grease ;  tallow, 
By  the  help  of  oil,  and  wax,  and  other  M«i> 
stuj,  the  flame  may  continue,  and  the  wid  not 
burn.  Bacet, 

Candlewa'ster.u.j.  [from ca»die iSi^ 

waste]  One  that  consumes  candles;  a 

spendthrift. 

Patch  grief  with  proverbs,  make  nnsfixniae 

drunk 

With  eandle^asUrs,  Shaisptsrt, 

Ca'ndock.  n.  s.  A  weed  that  grows  in 
rivers. 

Let  the  pond  lie  dry  six  or  twelve  months* 
both  to  kill  the  water  weeds,  as  water-lilies,  o*"- 
doeisf  reate,  and  buLrushes ;  and  also,  tiiat  » 
these  die  for  want  of  water,  so  grass  may  gro* 
on  the  ponas^KXtom.  H^Jt^' 

Ca'ndour.  If.  j.  IcandoKf  hat.]  Sweet- 
ness of  temper ;  purity  of  mind  5  open- 
ness ;  ingenuity ;  kindness. 

He  should  have  so  much  of  a  natural  camk*^ 
and  sweetness,  mixed  vmh  all  the  improveircnt 
of  learning,  as  might  convey  knowledge  with  » 
sort  of  gentle  insinuation.  ff^'^'' 

7o  C  a'n  dy.  v.  a.  [probably  from  candard 
SL  word  used  in  latter  times  for  to^ubiun,] 

I.  To  conserve  with  sugar,  in  siKh  * 
manner  as  that  the  sugar  lies  in  flakes^ 
or  breaks  into  spangles* 
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Should  the  poor  b«  flattor^d  ? 
Ko,1ct  the  tandyd  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp. 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee, 
Where  thrift  mav  follow  fawning.    Sbakspeart, 

They  have  in  Furky  confections  like  to  can^ 
^isdcomtrvts,  made  of  sugar  and  lemons,  or  su- 
gar and  dtrons,  or  sugar  and  violets,  and  some 
other  flowers,  and  mixture  of  amber.        Bacon, 

With  c«ii^'</ plantanes,  and  the  juicv  pine. 
On  choicest  melons  and  sweet  grapes  they  dine. 

%.  To  form  into  coneelations. 

WIU  the  cold  brook, 
Candled  with  ice,  cawdle  thy  morning  toast, 
To  cure  thy  o*er-night's  surfeit }      Shahpeart, 
3.  To  incrust  with  congelations. 

Since  when  those  frosts  that  wintel  brings, 
Which  eandif  every  green. 

Renew  us  like  uie  teeming  springs, 
Aiid  we  thua  fresh  are  ieen.  J)rmyi9m. 

To  Ca'ndy.  v.  ».  To  grow  congealed. 
Ca'ndy  Liw^t  foot,  {catanance^VaX.'l  A 
plant.  Miller* 

CANE.  If.  /.  {canfia^  Lat.] 
X.  A  kind  of  strong  reed,  of  which  walk« 
inestaflfs  are  made ;  a  walkingstaff. 

Shall  I,  to  please  another  ynnt  sprung  mind, 
l^ose  all  mine  own  ?  God  hath  given  me  a  mea* 
stire 
Short  of  his  CMt  and  body :  must  I  find 
A  pain  in  that  wherein  he  nods  a  pleasure? 
*^  Herhtrt. 

The  king  thrust  the  capuin  from  him  with 
his  tamei  whereupon  he  took  his  leave,  and 
went  home.  Harvey, 

If  the  poker  be  out  of  the  way,  or  broken, 
•tir  the  fire  with  your  master's  catw,       Swifl, 
%.'  The  plant  which  yields  the  sugar. 

This  (OMe  or  reed  grows  plentifully  both  in  the 
East  and  W^est  Indies.  Other  reeds  have  their 
akin  hard  azad  dry,  and  their  pulp  void  of  juice  ; 
but  the  skin  of  the  sugar  eatu  is  soft.  It  usually 
crows  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  about  half  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  stem  or  sulk  is  divided 
by  knota  a  foot  and  a  half  apart.  At  the  top 
it  puta  forth  long  green  tufted  leaves,  from  the 
middle  of  which  arise  the  flower  aiKl  the  seed. 
Thev  usually  plant  them  in  pieces  cut  a  foot  and 
a  haUT  below  the  top  of  the  flower;  and  they  are 
ordinarily  rip«  in  ten  months,  at  which  time 
they  are  found  cjuite  Cull  of  a  white  succulent 
marrow,  whence  is  expressed  the  liquor  of  which 
sugar  is  made.  Cbambtrs, 

And  the  sweet  liouor  on  the  eane  bestow, 
From  which  prepar  d  the  luscious  sugars  flow. 

£lacimort, 

3.  A  lance ;  a  dart  made  of  cane  :  whence 

the  Spanish  inego  de  carinas, 
Abenamar,  thy  youth  these  sports  has  known, 

Of  which  thy  age  is  now  spcaator  grown; 
-  Judge-like  thou  sitt'st,  to  praise  or  to  arraign 

The  flying  skirmish  of  the  darted  cant,  Dryden, 
4*  A  reed.  - 

Food  may  be  al&rded  to  bees,  by  small  tame* 

or  troughs  conveyed  into  their  hives.   M^riimtr. 
T#  Cake.  v. a,  [from  the  noun.]    To 

beat  with  a  walkingstaff. 
CANl'CtJLAR.   aJj.     lca.*ticu/arijf    Lat.] 

Belonging  to  the  doestar. 
In  regara  to  different  latitudes,  unto  some  the 

eamumiar  days  are  in  the  winter,  as  unto  such  as 
.  are  under  tne  equinoctial  line;  for  unto  them 

the  dog-star  ariseth  when  the  sun  is  about  the 

-tropick  of  Cancer,  which  season  unto  them  is 

winter.  Brinvn*t  yui^ar  Err^urt. 

CANI^VE•  aJj.  [fflfli»J«,  Lit.j 
I.  Having  the  properties  of  a  dog. 
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A  kind  of  women  are  ma^e  up  of  emmtm  pv* 

tides :  these  are  scolds,  \^he  imitate  tltc  aw- 
mals  out  of  which  thev  were  taken,  always  busy 
and  barking,  aud  snarl  at  every  one  tlut  c«nus 
in  their  way.  AddiM^ 

%,  Canine  hunger,  in  medicine,  is  an  x^ 
petite  which  cannot  be  satisfied. 

It  may  occasion  an  exorbitant   appetite  «f 

usual  things,  which  they  will  take  in  such  quao* 

tities,  till  they  vomit  them  up  like  dogs,  fxam 

whence  it  is  called  canine,  Ar^tOimtLt 

C A^N I s T E R .  n.  s,  [can'utrumt  Lat.J 

z.  A  small  basket. 

White  lilies  in  full  eaniitere  they  bring, 
Witli  all  the  glories  of  the  purple  spring.  Dr^ 
a.  A  small  vessel  in  which  any  thin^  sudh 

as  tea  or  coffve»  is  laid  up. 
CA'NKER.  n.  s.  [cancer^  Lat.  It  «eefB» 
to  have  the  same  meaning  and  original 
with  cancer^  but  to  be  accidentally  writ- 
ten with  a  k^  when  it  denotes  bad  ^ita* 
litics  in  a  less  degree ;  or  eanker  might 
come  from  chancre^  Fr.  zvLdicaMcer  from 
the  Latin.] 
I.  A  worm  that  preys  upon  and  dettrofs 
fruits. 

And  loathful  idleness  he  doth  detest. 
The  canker  worm  of  every  gentle  breast.  Svwir. 
That  which  the  locutt  hath  left,  hath  tJie  tmn^ 
ker  worm  eaten.  JWL 

Yet  writers  say,  as  in  the  sweetest  bud 
The  eating  canker  dwellst  so  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all.        Shahpfan, 
A  huffing,  shining,  fiatt'rittg,  cringiac,  cowa«^ 
A  eanker  worm  of  peace,  was  rais'd  above  kiak 

ft.  A  fly  that  preys  upon  fruits. 

There  be  or  flies,  caterpillars,  r^ni^rr  flies,  aaJ 
bear  flies.  ,  fValHn^t  Angkr. 

3.  Any  thing  that  corrupts  or  consume*. 

It  IS  die  canier  and  ruin  of  many  men's  estacea. 
which,  in  process  of  time,  breeds  a  publidc 
poverty.  Baem, 

Sacrilege  may  prove  an  eating  cankery  and  a 
consuming  moth,  to  the  estate  that  we  leam 
them.  Atterlnirjm 

No  longer  liVe  the  cankers  of  my  court ; 
All  to  yo\M  several  states  with  speed  rcsoit : 
Waste  m  wild  riot  what  your  land  allovTs, 
There  ply  the  early  feast,  and  late  carouse. 

4.  A  kind  of  wild  worthless  rose ;   the 
doerosc. 

To  put  down  Richard,  that  sweet  lovely  rose^ 
And  plant  this  thorn,  this  eamker^  Bolingbroke. 

Sbaitj^eartm 

Draw  a  cherry  with  the  leaf,  the  shaft  of  a 
steeple,  a  single  or  canker  rose.  Ftaekam*  , 

5.  An  eating  or  corroding  humour. 

I  am  not  glad,  that  such  a  sore  of  time 
Should  seek  a  plaister  by  a  contemn'd  revolt. 
And  hell  th*  inveterate  canker  of  one  wound- 
By  making  many.  Shaksfean, 

6.  Corrosion  ;  virulence. 

As  with  age  his  bpdy  uglier  grows, 
So  his  mind  with  cankeru  Shak/peaedi 

7.  A  disease  in  trees.  /)<V/. 
To  Ca'nker,  V  n,  [from  the  noun.l 

I.  '1  o  grow  corrupt ;  implying  something 
ventfmous  and  malignant. 

That  conning  architect  of  cankered  guile. 
Whom  princes  late  displeasure  left  in  oands. 
For  falsed  letters,  and  suborned  wile.  Fairy  Q. 

I  will  lift  the  down-trod  Mortimci' 
As  hi^h  i'  th'  air  as  this  unthiinkfal  kinat. 
As  this  ti:grate  aad  ««ubrV  Bolingbroke.  Slak 
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Or  wKm  the  ctoh  dirs  lookiof  phneC  tmitt^ 
Or  hurtful  worm  with  eamhr*d  venom  bite. 

Militm, 
To  some  new  dime,  or  to  thy  native  sky, 
Oh  friendless  and  forsaken  virtue!  fly : 
The  Indian  air  is  deadly  to  thee  rrown; 
Deceit  and  cankered  maJico  rule  thy  throne. 

Dryden, 
l«et  envious  jealousy  and  eaHker'dvpLit 
Produce  my  actions  to  severest  light. 
And  tax  my  open  day  or  secret  night.      Primr* 
%'  To  decay  by  some  corrosive  or  destruc- 
tive principle. 

Stlvermg  will  sully  and  Mirifr  more  than  gild- 
ing; which,  if  it  might  be  corrected  with  a  lit- 
tle mixture  of  gold,  will  be  profitable.      ITmm, 
ToCa'nk&r.  v.  fl. 
Ik  To  coiTupt ;  to  corrode. 

Restore  to  God  his  due  in  tithe  and  time: 
A  tithe  purloined  tankers  tlie  whole  estate. 

Herbert. 
9.  To  infect  $  to  pollute. 

An  honest  man  will  enjoy  himself  better  in  a 
moderate  fortune,  that  a  gamed  with  honour  and 
'    reputation,  than  in  an  overgrown  estate,  Uiat  is 
Mffi^rA/with  the  ao^uisttions  of  rapine  and  ex- 
action. Addtsti, 

C a'n  k e  r  bi t .  particip*  adj.  [from  canker 
and  biu'l  Bitten  with  an  envenomed 
tooth. 

Know,  thy  name  is  lost, 
By  treason's  tooth  baregnawn  and  eankerhiU 

Sbahfeare, 

Ca'nnabine.  adj.  IcanmUunui,  Lat.] 
Hempen.  Vkt. 

C a'n  N I B  A  L.  fi.  J.  An  anthropophagite  ; 
a  maneater. 

The  eamnibah  themselves  eat  no  man's  flesh  of 
those  that  die  of  themselves,  but  of  such  as  are 
slain.  Boom, 

They  were  little  better  than  tannibals^vtho  do 
hunt  one  another ;  and  he  that  hath  most  strength 
and  swiftness,  doth  eat  and  devour  all  his  fel- 
lows. Daviet  on  Ireland, 

It  was  my  hint  to  speak 
Of  the  eannihah  that  each  other  eat ; 
The  anthropophagi.  Shahpemre, 

TTie  captive  tannihal^  opptest  with  chains. 
Yet  braves  his  foes,  reviles,  provokes,  disdains; 
Of  nature  fierce,  untameable,  and  proud, 
He  bids  defiance  to  the  gaping  crowd ; 
And  spent  at  last,  and  speechless,  as  he  lies, 
With  iiery  glances  mocks  their  rage,  and  dies. 

GranvilUm 

If  an  eleventh  commandment  had  been  given. 
Thou  shalt  not  eat  human  flesh ;  would  not  these 
eanniiwls  have  esteemed  it  more  difiicult  than  all 
the  rest  f  £entley. 

CA'KNrBALLy.  ad'v.  [from  camibaLl  In 
the  manner  of  a  cannibal 

Before  CorioU,  he  scotcht  him  and  notchthim 
like  a  corboiiado. 

—Had  he  been  eannihaUy  given,  he  might 
have  broiled  and  eaten  him  too.        Sbaktpeare. 
Ca^nnipers.  n.s.  [corrupted  from  cal" 
h^n  :  which  see  1 

The  square  is  taken  by  a  pair  deannipers,  or 
two  rulers,  chipped  to  the  side  of  a  tree,  measur- 
ing the  distance  between  them.  Mertimer. 
CA'NNON.  ff.  J,  [cannon^  Fr.from  carman 

Lat.  a  pipe,  meaning  a  large  tube.] 
t.  A  great  gun  for  battery. 
a.  A  gun  larger  than  can  be  managed  by 
the  hand.    They  are-of  so  many  sizes, 
that  they  decrease  in  the  bore  from  a 
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taS  bf  fbrty-eiglit  pounds  to  a  ball  of 

five  OUDGCt. 

As  canmims  overc]uv|g*d  with  double  crtcks^ 
So  the  V  redouble  strokes  upon  tKe  foe.    Sh^, 
He  had  left  all  the  cannon  he  had  takca;  and 
now  he  sent  all  his  great  cannon  to  a  garrisan. 

CUremded* 
The  making,  or  price,  of  these  gunpowder  in- 
struments, is  extremely  expensive,  as  may  be 
easily  judged  by  the  weight  of  their  materials;  a 
whole  cannon  weighing  commonly  eight  thousand 
pounds;  a  half  ^«urAM,  five  thousand;  a  cuWerxn, 
.  four  thousand  five  hundred;  a  denu-culvexiii» 
three  thousand;  which,  whether  it  be  in  iron  or 
brass,  must  needs  be  very  costly.  ff^HJUm, 

Cannon-ball.       1  n. s.  [from camnmf 
Cannon-bullet,  f       ball^  bullet^  zbA 
Cankon-shot.      J       ji&o/.]  The balla 
whkk  are  shot  from  great  ^uns. 

He  rechii  ihim  /ut  iwSinri^  tSar  are  made  b^ 
bullets,  ahhough  it  be  a,if«awap.i4i/>    friaemoju 
Let  a  eannon^tdiei-  past  throng  a  roon^it 
must  strike  successively  the  two  sides  of  the 
room.  Loekt, 

ToCannona'df.  v.  If.   [from  rfljwMii.] 
To  phy  the  great  guns ;  to  batter  or  at- 
tack with  great  guns. 
Both  armiea  canjwnaded  all  the  fnTwnng  day. 

To  Cannon a'db.    nt.a.   To  fire  upon 

with  cannon. 
Cannoni'er,  If.  /.  [from  €aman:\    The 
engineer  that  manages  the  cannon. 

Give  me  the  cups; 
And  let  the  ketde  to  the  trumpets  speak^ 
The  truanpets  to  the  cannonier  without, 
.  The  cannons  to  the  heav'ns,  the  heav'ns  to  eeidiu 

Sbabspemre. 

A  third  was  a  most  excellent  eannmier,  whose 

good  skill  did  much  endamage  the  forces  of  the 

King-  Haytnmrd. 

C a'n  n  ot.    a  word  compounded  of  am 
and  not :  noting  inability. 

I  canjtot  but  believe  many  a  child  can  tdl 
twenty,  long  before  he  has  any  idea  of  ki&dty 
*t  alL  Lgeie, 

Cano'a.  >   n.j.  A  boat  made  by  catting 
Canoe'.  J       the  trunk  of  a  tree  into  a 

hollow  vessel. 

Others  made  rafts  of  wood;  others  dented 
the  boat  of  one  tree,  called  the  raiM«,whidi  tW 
Gauls  upon  the  Rhone  ured  in  yw'titing  the  tra&s» 
ponation  of  Hannibal*a  army.  JtaLigb, 

In  a  war  against  Semiramis,  they  had  &ae 
thousand  monoxyb^  or  mmt/,  of  one  piece  of 
timber.  Arbtttbmi  m  Cabu. 

CA'NON.  i».  /.  ricA»«i.] 
z.  A  rule ;  a  law. 

The  truth  is,  they  are  rules  and  eattms  of  tint 
bw  which  is  written  in  all  naen's  beartsXtbe 
church  had  for  ever,  no  less  than  now,  ttood 
bound  to  observe  them,  whether  die  apostle  haa 
mentioned  them,  or  no.  Hknhr. 

His  books  arc  akftost  the  very  eam$n  tohidge 
both  doctrine  and  diacipline  by.  Hnnker. 

Religious  canoni,  civu  laws,  are  cruel; 
Then  what  should  war  be  f  Sttnirfifm^, 

Canons  in  lo^ck  are  auch  as  these:  every  cart 
of  a  division,  singly  taken,  must  contain  lest  than 
the  whde ;  and  a  definitk>n  most  be  pecoKmr  and 
proper  to  the  thing  defined.  fKatis, 

a.  The  laws  made  by  ecclesiastical  councils. 

Canon  law  is  that  law  which  is  made  and  or- 
dained in  a  general  coiincil,  or  provincial  syncdi 
of  the  church.  '^yiif^ 

These  were  feoktd  on  asJspsedjpeiiogi^^d' 
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tTMt  lefnitSetcf  penance  were  prescribed  tKem 
bydM  rcuMtf  of  Anaya.  StiUimgfitet, 


3,  The  books  of  Holy  Scripture;  or  the 
great  rule. 

Camou  aho  denotes  thoie  books  of  Scriptore, 
which  are  received  as  insp^ed  and  canonical,  to 
distinguish  them  from  either  profane,apocryphal, 
or  di^ed  booka.  Thus  we  say  that  Gauth  is 
part  of  the  ncred  cmm  of  the  Scripture,  jiyiije, 

4*  A  dignitary  in  cathedral  churches. 

For  deans  and  eatmuf  or  prebends,  of  cathe- 
dral.  churches,  they  were  of  great  use  in  the 
church ;  they  were  to  be  of  counsel  with  the 
bishop  for  his  revenue,  and  for  his  government, 
in  causes  ecclesiastical  £m9m» 

Swift  much  admires  th»  place  and  air> 
And  longs  to  be  a  caitM  there. 
A  coAM  /  that  's  a  place  too  mean : 
No,  doctor,  you  shall  be  a  dean; 
Two  doxen  omm/  round  your  stalls 
And  you  the  tyrant  o'er  them  aU.  Stvifi, 

5'  Canoru  Regidar.  Sucah  as  are  placed  in 
moiuuteries.  ^yiiffe* 

6.  Canmu  Seeuiar.  Lay  canonsi  who  have 
been,  as  a  mark  of  honour,  admitted 
inro  some  chapters. 

7>  [Among  chirurgeons.]  An  instrument 
used  in  sewing  up  wounds.  Diet, 

8.  A  large  sort  of  printing  lettcfi  proba- 
bly so  called  from  being  first  used  in 
printing  a  book  of  canons ;  or  perhaps 
from  its  size,  and  therefore  properly 
written  catmott* 

Ca'non  bit.  a.  /.  That  part  of  the  bit 
let  into  the  horse's  month. 

A  goodly  person,  and  could  manage  fair 
His  stubborn  steed  with  eanoti  bii. 
Who  undesr  him  did  trample  as  the  air.  Sfeiutr. 

Ca'nones  s.  ;i.  j.  \^canonUjaj  low  LatO 
There  are,  in  popish  countries,  women  they 
call  secular  caniitsttt^  liviug  after  the  example  of 
SKular  canons.  -^y^'JF'* 

C  A  N  o'n  J  c  A  L .  adj.  IcationicttSj  low  Lat.] 

I-  According  to  the  canon. 

a.  Constituting  the  canon. 

Public  readings  there  are  of  books  and  writ- 
ings not  canomcal,  whereby  the  church  doth 
also  preach,  or  openly  make  known,  the  doc- 
trine of  virtuous  conversation.  Hooker. 
No  such  book  was  found  amongst  those  tane^ 
9Ual  xriptures.                                        RaUi^b, 

3-  Regular ;  stated ;  fixed  by  ecclesiastical 
laws. 

Seven  times  in  a  day  do  I  nraise  tliee,  said 
David :  from  this  definite  numner  aome  ages  of 
the  church  took  their  pattern  for  their  faKomcal 
hours.  Tay/fr, 

4<  Spiritual;  ecclesiastical;  relating  to'tlie 
church, 

York  anciently  had  a  metropolitanjurisdiction 
over  aU  the  bishops  of  Scotland,  from  whom 
they  had  their  consecration,  and  to  whom  they 
swore  cattwmuai  obedience.  Ayltje. 

Cako'nically.  adnt.  [fxQm  canonical^ 
In  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  canon. 

It  is  n  known  story  of  the  friar,,  who,  on  a 
fitting  day,  bid  his  capon  be  carp,  and  then  very 
tM99t€m0y  eat  it.         Gwemmemt  of  the  Tongue. 

Cano^nicalness.  n.  s.  [from canonical'] 
The  quality  of  being  canonical. 

CA^KOKtsT.  IS.  /.  [from  canon,']    A  man 
▼eraed  io  the  ecclesiastical  laws ;  a  pro- 
fcMor  of  the  canon  law. 
iohaAhir,  Wiop  cC  fCocbMttf,  when  the 
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kmg  would  have  tramltted  him  finm  ttot  f&ut 

bishoprick,  he  reftised,  saying,  he  would  one 

finrsake  his  poor  little  old  wife ;  thinking  of  tke 

fifteenth  [canon  of  the  Nicene  council,  and  that 

of  the  €0MMUtt*,  Matrimonium  inier  episeottm  tsf 

ucUttum  nst  contratium,  \;fc.  Camden's  Kcmmou* 

Of  whose  strange  crimes  no  canomist  can  tell 

'In  what  comman(unent's  large  contents  they 

dwell.  P9pe. 

Canokiza'tiok.  n.  j.  [from  eafioni%e.'\ 

The  act  of  declaring  any  man  a  saint. 

It  is  very  suspicious,  that  the  interests  of  par- 
ticular families,  or  churches,  have  too  great  a 
sway  in  canoHiKatums.  AdJitoM^ 

To  Ca'nonize.  tv.  a.  [from  eanoftyto 
put  into  the  canon,  or  rule  for  observing 
festivals.]  To  declare  any  man  a  saint. 
The  kh^  dearoos  to  bring  into  the  house  of 
X«ancaster  celestial  honour,  became  suitor  to 
pope  Julius,  to  cMMon'tJu  king  Henry  vt.  for  a 
saint.  Baeoiu 

By  those  hymns  all  shall  approve 
Us  canonic* diox  love.  Donne* 

They  hav^  a  pope  too,  who  hath  the  chief  care 
' '  of  religion^and  of  canonining  whom  he  thinks  fic« 
and  thence  have  the  honour  of  saints. 

StiUingfieeU 
C  A^N o  If  R Y .  >  n.  s.  [from  canon."]  An 
C  A^N  o  V  s  H I  p. )  ecclesiastical  benefice  in 
some  cathedral  or  collegiate  church, 
which  has  a  prebend,  or  stated  allow- 
ance out  of  the  revenues  of  such  churoh, 
commonly  annexed  to  it.  ^J^ifi- 

C  a'n  o  p  I E  D .  adj.  [from  eano/tjJ]  Covered 
with  a  canopy. 

I  sat  me  down  to  watch  upon  a  bank, 
With  ivy  canopy  dt  and  interwove 
With  flaunting  honeysuckle.  M'dUn. 

CA'N.OPY.  «. /.  (faiM^fiim,  low  Lat.] 
A  cotering  of  state  over  a  throne  or 
bed ;  a  covering  spread  over  the  head. 

She  is  there  brought  unto  a  paled  green. 
And  placed  under  a  stately  cancfy^ 
The  warlike  feats  of  both  those  knights  to  see. 
Fairy  QvMxr* 
Now  spread  the  night  her  spangled  tanapy^ 
And  summon'd  every  restless  eye  to  sleep. 

Fairfax. 
Nor  will  the  ra^ng  i^tt*%  fire  abate 
With  golden  caMofiet^  and  beds  of  state.  Dryden* 
To  C  a'n  o  p  V .  t.  «.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
cover  with  a  canopy. 

The  birch,  the  myrtle,  and  the  bay. 
Like  friends  did  all  embrace ; 

And  their  larce  branches  did  display 
To  canopy  the  place.  Dryden. 

C  a'n  OR o US.  adj,  [canorusf  Lat.]  Mu- 
sical ;  tuneful. 

Birds  that  are  most  tamrtit^  and  whose  notes 
we  most  commend,  are  of  little  throats,  and 
short.  Broivn*!  yulgar  Errourt^ 

CANT.  «.  /.  [probably  from  cantusj  Lat, 
implying  the  odd  tone  of  voice  used  by 
vagrants ;  but  imagined  by  some  to  be 
corrupted  from  quaint-] 

2.  A  corrupt  dialect  used  by  beggars  and 
vagabonds. 

a.  A  particular  form  of  speaking,  peculiar 
to  some  certain  class  or  body  of  men. 

I  write  not  al\«ays  in  the  proper  terms  of  na- 
vigation, land  service,  or  in  the  cant  of  any  pro- 
fesaon.  Dryien. 

If  we  would  trace  out  the  ordinal  of  that  fla- 
grant and  avowed  impiety,  which  has  prevailed 
among  us  5»  some  years,  ir«dMjld  find,  thtt  it 
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•iPM  its  riM  to  that  ^M<  and  hypocrisy,  «4uch 
had  taken  postesiion  of  the  pc^ople's  mixids 
in  the  times  of  the  great  rebellion. 

Adduiix  FrethnUer, 

Astrologers,  with  an -old  paltry  ttuUy  and  a 

few  pot-hooks  for  planets,  to  amuse  the  vulgar, 

liave  too  long  been  suffered  to  abuse  the  world. 

Swift* s  PreHctiomfor  the  Tear  1701. 

A  few  general  rules,  with  a  certain  catit  of 

words,  has  sometimes  set  up  an  illiterate  heavy 

writer  for  a  most  judicious  and  formidable  critick. 

Adduon's  Spectator, 

y  A  whining  pretensioil  to  goodness^  'in 
formal  and  affected  terms. 

Of  promise  ^odigal,  while  pow'r  you  want. 
And  preaching  m  the  self-denyuig  cant,  Dryien» 

4*  Barbarous  jargon.  . 

The  affectation  of  some  late  authors,  to  intro- 
duce and  mult^ly  camt  words,  is  the  most  ruin« 
ous  corruption  m  any  language.  Svoift, 

y  Auction. 

Numbers  of  these  tenants,  or  their  descend- 
ants, are  now  offering  to  sell  their  leases  by 
oui#,  even  those  which  were  for  lives.      Swljt, 

To  Cant.  v.  «.  [from  the  noun.}.  To 
talk  in  the  jargon  of  particular  profes- 
sions ;  or  in  any  kind  of  formal  affected 
language;  or  with  a  peculiar  and  studied 
tone  of  voice. 

Men  emnt  about  materia  and  firma;  hunt 
chimeras  by  rules  of  art,  or  dress  up  ignorance 
in  words  of  bulk  or  sound,  which  may  stop  up 
the  mouth  of  enquiry.  GlanviUe, 

That  uncouth  affected  garb  of  speech,  or  cant' 
iitg  language  rather,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  which 
mey'  have  of  late  taken  up,  is  the  signal  dis- 
tinction and  characteristical  note  of  that,  which, 
in  that  their  new  language,  they  call  the  godly 
partv.  Sanderson, 

The  busy,  subtile,  serpents  of  the  law, 
Did  first  my  mind  from  true  obedience  draw ; 
While  I  dia  limiu  to  the  king  prescribe, 
And  took  for  oracle  that  canting  tribe.    Jtoscom, 
tJnskiU*d  in  schemes  by  planets  to  foreshow, 

,  Like  Mff/in^  rascals,  how  the  wars  will  go.  Dryd, 

CANTA'TA.  n.  s.  [Ital.]     A  song. 

Canta'tion.  n.  s.  [from  canton  Lat.] 
The  act  of  singing. 

Ca'nter.  n.  /.  [from  cant  J]  A  term  of 
reproach  for  hypocrites,  who  talk  for- 
mally of  religion,  without  obeying  it. 

Canterbury  bells. SccBelflower. 

Canterbury  GALLOP.  [In  horseman- 
ship.]  The  hand  gallop  of  an  ambling 
horse,  commonly  called  a  canter ;  said 
to  be  derived  from  the  monks  riding  to 
Canterbury  on  easy  ambling  horses. 

C^JVrH^i^//)i?5.  IT/.  [Latin.]  Spanish 
flies,  used  to  raise  blisters. 

The  flies,  cantbaridet,  are  bred  of  a  worm,  or 
caterpillar,  but  peculiar  to  certain  fruit  trees ; 
•s  are  the  fi^-tree,  the  pine-tree,  and  the  wild 

.  brier;  all  which  bear  sweet  fruit,  and  fruit  that 
hath  a  kind  of  secret  biting  or  sharpness:  for 
the  fig  hath  a  milk  in  it  that  is  sweet  and  corro- 
rive;  the  pine  apple  hath  a  kernel  that  is  strong 

•  and  abstersive.  Bacon's  Natural  History, 

CA'NTUHS.  ft,  /.  [Latin.]  The  comer  of 
the  eye.  The  internal  is  called  the 
greater,  the  external  th«  lesser,  canihus, 

putney, 
A  gentlewoman  waa  seized  with  an  inflamma- 
tion and  tumoux  In  the  great  cantbut^  or  angle  of 
^^  «ye.  fFisiman, 
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Ca^nticle.  If.  J.  [frx>m  canio^  Lat]  A 
song  ;  used  generally  foi'a  song  in  scrip- 
ture. 

This  right  of  estate,  in  some  nations,  is  yet 
more  significantly  expressed  by  Moses  in  his 
canticles f  in  the  person  of  God  to  the  Jews. . 
3acon*sHolyH'ir. 

Can Ti^Li VERS.  n.  /.  Pieces  of  wood 
framed  into  the  front' or  other  sides  of 
a  house,  to  sustain  the  moulding  and 
eaves  over  it.  Mox<m*j  Mtcb.  Exmim. 
Ca'ntion.  ».  j.  [f/?«//o, Lat.]  Song; 
verses.    Not  now  in  use. 

In  the  eighth  eclogue  the  same  person  vai 
brought  in  silking  a  cantio  of  Collin's  making. 
Sptns,Kal.GU. 
CA'NTLE.  «.j.  [>&tf«/,  Dutch,  a  corner; 
escbantilhnt  Fr.  a  piece.]    A  piece  with 
comers.  Shinm, 

See  how  this  river  comes,  me  cnnkling  in, 
And  cuts  me  from  the  best  of  all  my  lina« 
A  huge  half  moon,  a  monstrousMff//r,out  Sh$ii. 
To  Cant LE.  *v.a,  [from  the  noun.]  To 
cut  in  pieces. 

For  four  times  talking,  if  one  piece  thon  tike, 
That'must  be  cantledt  and  the  judge  go  snack. 
Vrydens  Juvaal. 

Ca'ntlet.  n.  J.  [fi-om  cant/e.]  A  piece; 
a  fragment. 

Nor  shield  nor  armour  can  their  force  oppose; 
Huge  cantlets  of  his  buckler  strew  the  grouni, 
And  no  defence  in  his  bof 'd  arms  is  fouad.  Dryl 

C^'JV'/O.  ».  J.  [lUl.]  Abookorscctian 
of  a  poem. 

Why,  what  would  you  do?  — ^ 
-— Maxe  me  a  willow  cabbin  at  your  gate, 
And  call  upon  my  soul  within  the  house; 
Write  loyal  cantos  of  contemned  love.      ^^ 

CA'NTON.  it.  s, 

z.  A  small  parcel  or  division  of  land. 

Onlv  that  little  canton  of  land,  called  dwj 

English  pale,  containing  four  small  shires,^ 

mamtain  a  bordering  war  widi  the  Irish,  and  re« 

tain  the  form  of  English  government.    Jkva, 

%,  A  small  community,  or  clan. 

The  same  is  the  case  of  rovers  by  hndjrjcbj 
as  yet,  are  some  cantons  In  Arabia,  and  some 
petty  kings  of  the  mountains  adjacent  to  straits 
and  ways.  Jiacons  H^lj  W^f- 

To  Ca'mton.  v.  fl.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
divide  into  little  parts. 

Families  shall  guit  al)  subjection  to  himi »» 
canton  his  empire  mto  less  governments  for  thflo- 
selves.  L^^' 

It  would  certainly  be  for  the  good  of  mankW, 
to  have  all  the  migjhty  empures  and  rooosrclutf 
of  the  world  cantoned  out  into  petty  states  im 
prihcipalirics.  Admoo  «*  I^:f' 

The  late  king  of  Spain,  reckowng  it »» »"' 
dignity  to  have  his  territories  cantoned  out  iflW 
parcels  by  other  princes,  during  his  own  life. »«» 
without  his  consent,  rather  chose  to  begueattt 
the  monarchy  entire  to  a  younger  son  of  Fraofc. 

Sv;f> 

They  canton  out  to  themselves  a  little  pro**je 

in  the  mtallectual  word,  where  they  fang  "** 

light  shioes,and  all  the  rest  is  in  darkriesi.  i^^-' 

To  Ca'ntonize.v.c.  [from  canton^'^^ 

parcel  out  into  small  divisions. 

Thus  was  all  Ireland  cantonined  among  wj 
persons  of  the  English  nation.  Da^s  on  trtl^ 

The  whole  forest  was  in  a  manner  ca»te^ 
amongst  a  very  few  in  number*  of  whom  tf'se 
had  regal  rights.     -  Hevf** 

Ca'wtkeo.  n,  J.  The  same  in  Walc«a«* 


^■■qpp 
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hundtnd  in  England.    For  cqntre^  In  the 
British  language^  signlfieth  a  hundred. 

C(nve/L 

Tht  kinc  r«g;irants  to  him  all  that  province,  y»- 

servuiK  only  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  th«  ca$ttrtib 

next  aojoining,  with  the  maritime  towns.  DavUn 

C A'^ VASS.  «.  ^  [canrvaif  Fr.  cannabUf 

Lat  hemp.] 
X.  A  kind  of  linen  cloth  woven  for  seve- 
ral uses,  as  ftails,  painting  cloths,  tents. 
The  master  commanded  forthwith  to  set  on  all 
the  can'oau  they  could,  and  fly  homeward.  Sid. 
And  eke  the  pens,  that  did  his  pinioBs  hind, 
Were  iike  maia  yards  with  flying  eanvau  lin'd. 

Their  eanvajg  casdcs  up  they  quickly  rear,  . 
And  build  a  city  in  an  hour's  space.     Fairfax. 
Where'er  thy  navy  spreads  her  caavasj  wings, 
Homage  to  thee,  aua  peace  to  alL  she  brings. 

IValltr. 
With  such  kind  passion  hastes  the  prince  to 
fight,  ^ 

And  spreads  his  flyiag  eamjast  to  the  sound ; 
Him  whom  no  danger,  were  he  there,  could 
fright. 
Now  absent,  every  litde  noise  can  wound.  Drjd, 
Thou,  Kneller,  long  with  noble  pride, 
^     The  forenio6t  of  thy  art,  hast  vied 
Witli  nature  in,  a  generous  strife. 
And  touch'd  the  canvaxt  into  life.  Addtton^ 

ft.  The  3LCX  of  sifting  voices,  or  trying  them 
previously  to  thje  decisive  act  of  voting, 
tfrom  cattvassy  as  it  signifies  a  sieve.] 

There  be  that  can  pack  cards,  and  yet  cannot 
piay  well;  so  there  are  some  that  are  gopd  in 
tamvasiet  and  faaioDS,  that  are  otherwise  weak 
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CAP.  n*  1.  [^ar^,  Welsh  ;.  cteppe,  Saj.l. 

cappsy   Germ.' cappc,  Fr.    cappa,  Itaf. 

capay  Span,   ^appe,  Dan*  and  Dutch; 

Mputf  a  head,  Latin.]' 
X.  The  garment  that  covers  the  head. 

Here  is  the  tap  your  worship  did  bespeak.-** 

Why,  this  was  moiUded  on  a  porringer. 


BatpM, 

TqCa^hYAPs.  v.  a.  [Skinner  derives  it 
from  canmtkassn-9  Fr.  to  beat  hemp ; 
which  being  a  very  laborious  employ- 
ment* it  is  used  to  signify,  to  *arch  di- 
Ugeotly  into  J 
2.  fo^^^^  to  cxainine.  [from  c<i;nxtf//,  a 
straiiHOg  cloth.] 

« J  hiAe  cvide  careful  search  on  all  hands,  and 

famvassed  the  matter  with  all  possible  diligence. 

•  ,  ,  iVoodxcard, 

4.  To  debate  ;  to  discuss. 

Thetrurs  discivered  a  raw  hide  in  the  bottom 
c/i^rvffTf  and  laid  their  heads  together  hew  to 
come  at  it ;  chey  toavaMed  the  matter  one  way 
dndt*  other,  and  concluded,  that  the  way  to  get 
i|,  was  to  drink  thair  way  to  it«       VKstraagt. 

TcCa'kvass,   v.  w.    To  solicit ;  to  try 
votes  jJreviotasly  to  the  decisive  act. 

Elinneth  being  to  resolve  upon  an  officer,  and 
being,  by  some  that  tamvassed  for  others,  put  in 
some  doubt  or  that  person  she  meant  to  advance, 
said,  she  was  Hke  one  with  a  lanthorn  seekipg  a 
raan.  Baton. 

This  cite*  «i  can9amnt^y  or  soliciting,  for 
church  ^rafentuAl,  is,  by  the  canon  Uv,  called 

^  suoony.  Ayiije*  Pmrtrgut, 

Ca'ny.  adj.  [from  f^w^,] 

1.  Full  of  canee. 

2.  Coosisttng  of  canes. 

But  in  his  way  lights  on  the  barren  pluns 
Of  Scricaaa,  where  Chinnes  drive, 
VTith  sails  and  wind,  their  tf'My  waggons  &ht.    * 

Ca^msoitet.  11.1.  [rdwnmi^/iitlUl.]    A 
little  song; 

Vtcch!  wet  most  pleasing  of  aU  others^ior  bis 
coQcek  sod  variety;  as  wcU  his  aadngils,  u 
fjmmamA,  Pmkgm, 


A  velvet  dish.      Shaksp.  Taminjt  ythe  Shrtw. 

1  have  ever  held  my  cap  off  to  thy  fortune.** 
•-.^Thou  hast  ^erv*d  mc  with  much  nith.   Shai. 

First,  lolline  sloth  in  woollen  mpy 
Taking  her  after-dinner  nap.  S^iJU 

The  cafy  the  whip,  the  masculine  attire, 
For  whicfi  they  roughen  to  the  sense,  thawufm* ' 
\.  The  ensign  of  the  cardinalate. 

Henrv  the  Fifth  did  sometimes  prophesy. 
If  once  be  came  to  be  a  cardinal. 
He  'd  make  his  cap  coequal  with  the  crown. 

Sbakspeares  Hairy  VI« 

3.  The  topmost;  the  hi^jhest. 

Thou  art  the  cap  of  all  the  fools  aHve.  Sbakt^ 
|.  A  reverence  made  by  uncovering  the 
head. 

They  inore  and  lets  came  in  with  cap  and  knee, 
Met  him  in  boroughs,  cities,  villages.        ^bak. 
Should  the  want  of  a^  cap  or  a  cringe  so' mor- 
tally diacompose  him,  as  we  6nd  afterwards  it' 
did?      ^  VEttranff, 

5.  A  vessel  made  like  a  cap. 

It  is  observed,  that  a  barrel  or  cmp^  whpse  ca* 
vity  will  contain  eight  cubical:  feet  of  air,  will 
not  serve  a  dh'er  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Wiilunu 
6*  Cap  of  a  great  gun,    A  piece  of  lead 
laid  over  the  touch-hole,  to  preserve 
•   the  prime. 

7.  Cap  ofmaintenanee*  One  of  the  rega- 
lia carried  before  the  king  at  the  coro« 
nation.  ^ 

To  Cap.  v,  a,  [from  the  noup.]  . 
z.  To  cover  on  the  top. 

The  bones  next  the  iomt  are  capped  widi  1 
smooth  cartilaginous  substance,  aerving  both  to 
strength  and  motion.  Derkmm* 

a.  To  deprive  of  the  cap. 

If  one,  by  another  occasion,  take  any  thing 
from  another,  as  boys  sometimes  used  to  cap  one 
another,  the  same  is  straight  felony.' 

Speaitr  •«  IrelamdL 
3.  To  cap  'verses-    To  name  alternately 
verses  beginning  with  a  particular  let« 
ter ;  to  name  in  opposition  or  emula- 
tion ;  to  name  alternately  in  contest. 

Where  Henderson,  and  th* other  musses. 
Were  sent  to  cap  texts,  and  put  cases.  Hudiirat* 
Sure  It  is  a  pitiful  pretence  to  ingenuity  that 
can  be  thus  kept  up,  there  being  little  need  6f 
any  other  fiKufty  but  memory,  to  be  able  td  cap 
texu.  Gmitrmmeui  rf  ibe  Tot^me. 

lliere  is  an  author  of  ours,  whom  I  would 
desure  him  to  tt^  before  he  ventures  at  m/- 
ping  characters.    '  AUerbary, 

:  A  p  ^  /? .  )    leap  a  picy  Fn]    From  head 
lAF  a  pie.  y   to  foot  *,  all  over. 

A  iiKure  like  your  father, 
Arm'd  at  all  points  exactly,  cap  ape^'    . 
Appear!  before  them,  and,  with  solemn  march. 
Goes  slow  and  sutely  by  them.  Sbah.  Hamlet.- 
There  for  the  two  contending  knights  he  sent ; 
Arm'd  tap  fpic^  with  revVence  low  they  bentr 

brydeiu 
A  woodlouse,' 
llist  folds  up  itself  in  itself  for  a  house. 
As  round  u  a  ball,  without  head,  without  tail* 
Iiictos*dM^i/i»iAa  strong  cost  of  okaO.  S^^ 


CAP 

CAf  fAPER.    A  sort  of  coanc  ftrownUh 

paper.    So  called  from  bemg  formed 

loto  a  kind  of  cap  to  hold  commodities* 

Having,  for  trial  $3ke,  filtered  it  through  caf" 

fa^r,  there  remained  in  the  fikre  a  powder. 

Capabi'lity.  f7./.  [from  cafahk. ]  Ca- 
pdcity ;  the  quality  of  being  capable. 

Sure  he  that  made  uc  with  such  large  ditcotttse* 
I^ooking  betbre  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason 
To  rust  in  us  unusM.  Shakfpeare, 

CAPABLE. a4i.  [eapabh^  Fr.] 

X.  Sufficient  to  contain ;  suificiently  ca- 
pacious^   * 

When  we' consider  so  much  of  that  space,  at 
is  equal  to>  or  eapabU  to  receivet  a  body  of  any 
assigned  dtmcnsions.  Lutktm 

%.  Endued  with  powers  equal  to  any  par« 
ticular  thing. 

To  ny>  that  the  more  fpahie^  or  the  better 
deservcr,  hath  such  right  to  govern,  at  he  xtmy 
oompuliQffily  bring  under  thn  kst  worthy,  u 
idle.  Bccen. 

When  you  hear  any  person  give  his  judgment, 
consider  with  yourself  whether  he  be  a  tapmkU 
judge.  iKtffKf. 

3.  Intelligent ;  able  to  understand. 

I^ook  you,  how  rale  he  f^res ; 
His  form  and  cause  conjoin'd, preaching  tostones, 
Would  make  them  £«^ahU.        Sbaktp.  Hamlet, 

4.  Intellectually  caoacious ;  able  to  receive. 

I  am  much  bouna  to  Ood,  that  he  hath  en« 
dued  you  with  one  capahU  of  the  best  instruc* 
ti(ms.    <  'DtgBy, 

If.  Susceptible. 

The  soul»  immortal  substsnce,  to  remain 
'  Conscious  of  joy,  and  M/a^/r  of  pain.       Prhr. 
i«  Qualified  for  i  without  any  natural  xm* 
pediment. 
There  is  no  man  that  believes  the  goodness 
'^  of  God,  but  nitt^  be  inclined  to  think,  that  he 
hath  made  some  things  for  as  long  a  duration  as 
.    they  are  eafahU  of.      ^  Tillotson, 

y.  Qualified  for;  without  legal  impedi- 
ment. 

Of  my  land, 
Loyal  and  natural  boy !  I  'U  wnck  the  means 
To  make  thee  eapithU.  Shak$ptaret  King  Lear, 

8.  It  halthe  particle  c/" before  a  noun. 

What  secret  spr'mgs  their  eager  passioRs  move, 
mw  cap^U  of  death  ibr  injur *d  love !  Dryden, 

9.  Hoilo^.  Tnis  sense  is  not  now  In  uite. 

Lean  but  upon  a  rush. 
The  dcatricc,  and  £apahU  impressure. 
Thy  palm  some  moments  keeps.      Siahpeare, 

CA'i*AfiLENKSS.  n,  J.  [from  capable,'^ 
The  quaUty  or  state  of  being  capable ; 
knowledge;  understandings  power  of 
mind. 

CAPA'aOUS.  adj.  [eapax,  Lat.] 

X.  W^de ;  lar^e  \  able  to  bold  much. 
Beneath^'  mcessant  weeping  of  diose  drains 

,  I  see  the  rocky  siphons  stretoiM  immense, 
The  jRiighty  reservoiisixflaiiden'd  chalk 
Or  stiff  compacted  day,  ca/ktfc/aM  Jmmd. 

%.  -Extensive ;  equal  to  much  knowledlget 

orercat  design. 
Tnere  are  some  persons  of  a  sood  genius,  and 

a  capaciwt  mind,  who  wriie  andf  speak  very  ob* 

icurely.  IratU, 

qAP-.A'ciousNRss.  «.  s.  [from  capadomJ\ 

The  power  of  holding  or  reccirimii 

lai^geness. 


CAP 

A  concave  measure,  cf  known  snd'deBOB^* 

nate  capacity,  serves  to  niMsnre  tiic  eapmmm 

men  of  any  other  vcsmL    In  like  nanner,  to  a 

men  weight  the  weight  «f  all  odher  bndies  may 

M  reduced,  and  to  found  otit.  .  HMer, 

To  Capa'cit  ate.  9. a.  [from  capmtii^.} 

To  make  capable ;  to  enable ;  toquabfy. 

By  this  uistruaion  we  miy  h^gspmaiaSadxo 

observe  those  errours.  JhyJem, 

These  sort  of  men  were  sycophams  only,  and 

were  endued  with  arts  of  life,  to  empacHatt  them 

for  the  conversationof  the  ikh  and  great.  TaiUr, 

C A P a'cit Y. ».  1.  [capacite^  Fr] 

X.  The  power  of  holding  or  containiag 

any  thine. 

Had  our  paUn  the  etpoiiiy 
To  camp  this  host,  we  would  aU  an^  tocether. 

Sbahptau 
NinwHhstandhig  thy  tapMUy 
Receiveth  as  the  sea,  nought  taotn  tiiere» 
Of  what  vaKdity  and  pitch  toe'er. 
But  falls  intoamtement  and  low  (nee, 


For  they  that  moat  and  (preateat  dyqgs  c 
Enbuge  tnereby  their  nund's  <a/<iilj» 
As  streaau  enlazg*d,  enlaige  ths  duoael's  spare. 

JDmwetm 

Spao9,  considered  nn  Icmbi,  braflUL,  sbm 
thickness, I  think,  nay  becaSed  ufadty.LMkt* 
a.  Room ;  space. 

There  remained,  in  dte  eapatky  of  the  ex**- 
hausted  cyfinder,  store  of  little  rooms,  or  sw«Si 
empty  or  devoid  of  air .  BajU. 

3.  The  force  or  power  of  tbe  miod. 

NointdUctual  creature  is  able,  by  faptukyt  to 
do  that  which  nature  doCh  without  c^^nofv*  and 
knowledge.  AaAer. 

In  spiritual  natures,  so  much  as  there  a  of  de» 
au-e,  so  much  there  is  also  of  M/iadfy  to  vccMve. 
I  do  not  tav,  there  is  always  a  atp^atj  to  receive 
the  very  tning  they  desire,  for  that  may  be  in^ 
possible.  Smith* 

An  heroic  poem  requires  the  accompfislisneRt 
of  some  extraordinary  undertaking ;  winch  fe> 
quires  the  doty  of  a  soldier,  and  the  tammiiy  and 
prudence  of  a  general  Brydms  Jum.  IWifBfiiw 

4.  Power;  ability. 

Since  the  world  s  wide  frame  doesnot  indade 
A  cause  with  such  e^acitiu  endued. 
Some  other  cause  o'er  nature  must  prende. 

JAMbstm 

5.  State;  condition;  character. 

A  miraculous  revolution,  reduong  many  from 
-  the  head  of  a  triumphant  rebellion  to  tanr  oU 
condition  of  masons,  smiths,  and  carpciKefs; 
that,  in  this  capacHjy  they  ftaAt  repair  what, 
as  colonels  and  captains,  they  luvl  ruined  and 
defaced,  Samth* 

You  desirp  my  thoughts  as  a  fiiend,  asni  not  a» 
a  member  of  padiament;  they  are  the  same  in 
haih  capacities,  •  Sftr^ 

CAPA'RISON.  m  4.  la^ptttmmtf  a  gicat 
cloak,   Span.]     A  liote-doCh,    or  a 
'    .aort  of  cover  for  a  horsey  which  is  spread 
over  his  fumkcme.  FiwWfr'j  Dia* 

Tihiagfurtiiture,  vBSnWM*<l  sfaicUs* 
Impresses  .^atnt,ta^wm«v,  and  sincdin. 
Bases,  and  tinael  trayfnngs,  goigeeus  lOHgbts, 
Atjoust  and  tournament.  ^«nsrfuc  Lett, 

Borne  wnn^iirMat  plate,and  a  ^|ht  npoa ; 
Their  hhnes  ckindi'dwidi  Aht^ttri^muihjJ* 
7#  CAPA'JUtpN,^^.  0.  [from  the  noon.] 
X.  To  dress  Id  caparisons. 

Ths  meds  cttp4fritmt*d  with  purple  atsnd, 
•  WiihcQlden  trappings,  gbrious  to  *^  "^  *" 
ttiaaiB  betwixt  theix  teeth 


tPiydC 


CAP 

t»  To  dress  pomppusif :  In  a  lo^iidiout 
•enie. 

Jka  \yooL  thinki  though  I  am  tt^mritonU  like 
a  xteau  Iha^e  a  doublet  aad  hose  in  my  dispo- 
ritioB  f  Sbmksp§$r/i  At  yw  lik*  it. 

Cape,  n*  s.  [n^r,  Fr.] 
I.  Headfauid  i  promontory. 

What  from  tne  ^^  can  you  ducern  at  tea  ?<p- 
^Nothing  at  all;  it  b  a  high  wrought  flood. 

Shah^art'i  OtheJh^ 
Hm  ttirtfaig  sun. 
Beyond  the  "earui't  green  topi  and  terdam  nlei» 
Hmercan  sets ;  my  agnal  to  depart*  MilHm* 
The  Romans  made  war  upon  the  Tareatinas. 
and  oblige  them  by  trbtty  not  to  aaii  bsyond 
the  ca^,  Arhmtbn^ 

d.  The  neck-piece  of  a  cloak. 

He  was  doched  in  a  robe  of  6m  black  doth, 
with  wide  sUaves  and  ti^t,  JRsmii. 

CATER. /I. /.  [from  ra/rr»  Latin,  a  goat.] 
A  leap  {  a  jump ;  a  skip. 

We,  that  art  true  lovtra,  run  into  Strang* 
€»^i  /  hut  aa  all  is  mortal  iq  nature,  so  is  all 
nature  in  love  mortal  in  felly.  SAah^eatt, 

FUmnap,  the  treasurer,  is  allowed  to  cut  t 
tapetf  on  die  strait  rope,  at  least  an  inch  higher 
than  mf  other  lord  in  the  whole  empira.  8wft, 
CA^paa.  ».  /.  [eapparU^  Lat]    An  ao4 
pickle;    See  Caper  Bush. 

We  invent  new  sauces  and  picUas.  which 
resemUe  the  animal  ferment  in  taste  ana  virtue* 
as  mangoes,  olivea,  and  r^^m.  fUytr. 

Caper  Bush.  h,s,  \capparh^  Lat.]  ^ 
The  fruit  h  flashy,  and  shaped  like  a  pear. 
This  plant  grows  fa  the  south  ofrraaee,  in  Spafai, 
and  in  Italy,  upon  old  walls  and  buildmgs ;  and 
die  buds  ci  the  flowers^  bcfisrt  diey  are  op«n» 
are  packled  for  eatiiM.  WlUr, 

T0  C a^br.  v.  If.  [from  the  nonn.] 
z.  To  dance  froIickBomely. 

The  truth  is,  I  am  only  old  in  judgment ;  and 
he  that  wiU  u^  wdth  me  for  a  thousand  marks, 
lot  hun  lend  me  the  money,  and  hive  at  him. 

Sbakifwri*  Htmry  l¥. 

a.  To  skip  for  mernment* 
Our  master 
C^*rh^  to  eyelien         Shdhpeare'i  Tmfut, 
His  mmble  hand's  mstma  then  uught  each 
string  , 

A  cafrmg  cheerfulness,  and  made  them  sing 
To  meir  own  dance.  Ora$l>iw, 

The  family  tripe  it  about,  and  eap^edWu  hail- 
stones bounung  from  a  marble  floor.  Arkahtnt, 
3.  To  dance:  spoken  in  contempt. 

The  stage  would  need  no  force,  nor  song,  nor 


Noro^^rrii^monneurfiomactWe  France.  jBmm. 

C A^PERKR.  M.  /.  [from  M/^r.]  A  dancer: 
ih  contempt. 

The  tumbler'"  eambob  some  delight  sflbrd ; 
Ko  k»s  the  nimble  «i^tercr  on  the  cord : 
Bsic  these  sre  still  nisipid  stufl'to  thee, 
Coop'd  ul  a  ship,  and  toss'd  upon  the  sea.  Ifrji, 

CA^PIAS.  «.  J.  [I-at.]  A  writ  of  two 
sorts:  one  before  judgment^  called  r«- 
pias  ad  respondendum^  in  an  action  per* 
•onalt  if  the  sheriff,  upon  the  first  writ 
of  disti«8S9  return  that  he  has  no  eflS^cts 
in  bit  jurisdicdon.  The  other  is  a  writ 
of  eiKcttdon  after  judgment.      Coweii. 

Capilla^cbous.  a^'.  The  sime  with 
citpillarj* 

Capi^llambkt.  ff.  i.icapUiamenttim, 
Lat.]  Those  small  threads  or  hairs 
wbicb  grow  up  in  the  middle  of  a  fiow^t 


CAP 

and  addned  with  Uttle  knobs  at  the 
top,  ai^  called  eapi/tame9U4.        ftthuw. 

Ca^pilIart.  adj,  [fnm  capUUuf  hair, 
Lat.] 

I.  Resembling  hairs ;  small  ^  minute :  ap* 
plied  to  plants. 

CtpiUatyoreapWacf9tu  plants,  are  suah  as  have 
ho  main  stalk  or  stem,  but  |row  to  the  sround, 
as  hain  on  the  head ;  and  whidi  bear  theu  seeds 
fa  little  tufrs  or  protuberances  on  the  badcskfa 
of  their  l^avea.  Of'^'O* 

Our  common  hyssop  is  not  the  least  cc  ro- 
tables, nor  observed  to  grow  upon  wills ;  bos 
rather,  some  kind  of  r^i/AirMr,  which  are  very 
smalL  plants,  and  only  grow  upon  vralls  and 
atony  places.  £r»ttm'j  Fulmar  Srrauru 

a.  Applied  to  vessels  of  tne  body :  small ; 
as  the  ramifications  of  the  arteries. 

/  Sfuir.ey, . 

Ten  eapiiUry  arteries  fa  some  parts  of  the 
body,  asm  the  brain,  are  not  equal  to  one  hair  ; 
and  the  smallest  lymphatiek  vessels  are  an  hua- 
dred  times  smaller  than  the  anullest  tafiUaij 
aitery.  Arbntknat  On  AUmmti, 

Cai'illa'tiok.a.  /.  [from  cmpUlvn^  Lat] 
A  Tessel  like  a  hair  ;  a  stnall^mifica- 
tion  of  vessels.    Not  used. 

Nor  is  the  hun^ovr  contafaed  in  smaller  vefas, 
or  obscurer  tupittakimty  but  fa  a  reside.  BrHamm 
CATITAL.  adj.  icapitath^  JUt J 
I.  Relating  to  the  head. 

Meads  must  the  serp«nt  now  hk  cjpiulhvahm 
Expect  with  mortal  pafa.  Paradue  Lost, 

a*  Criminal  in  the  highest  dej^ree,  so  as  to 
touch  life. 

£dmund,  I  arrest  thee 
.  On  taphal  treason.        SbMktpeare**  Xhtg  Ltar. 
Several  cases  deserve  greater  punishment  than 
many  crimes  that  are  ufiui  amon^  us.    ^mcifi. 

3.  That  affects  life. 

IdM/^o/catSKS,  wherefa  but  one  man's  life  is 
fa  question,  the  evidence  ought  to  be  dear; 
much  more  in  a  judgment  upon  a  war,  which  ia 
ta^tal  to  thousands.  Awm.  . 

4.  Chief;  principal. 

I  will,  out  of  that  infinitt  number,  reckoo  but 

some  that  are  most  tapHal^  and  commonly  oc» 

'    current  both  fa  the  life  and  conditions  of  private 

men.  Sprnter  m  IrtUtuL 

As  to  swerve  fa  the  least  points,  is  enour ;  so  ^ 
the  tapiud  enemies  thereof  Ood  hateth,  as  hia 
deadly  foes,  allem,  and,  without  repentance, 
children  of  endless  perdition.  Hvoker. . 

They  do,  fa  themselves,  tend  to  confirm  the 
trudiofari^^ff*Bfartklefarel%ioQ.    JiurUtrj. 

5.  Chief;  metropolitan. 

Tnis  had  been 
Perhaps  thy  empUaltiuit  from  whence  had  spread 
All  generations ;  and  had  hither  come, 
F^rom  all  the  ends  of  th'  eardi,  to  celebrate 
And  reverence  thee,  their  great  progenitor. 

farmdu9  LhL 

6.  Applied  to  letters:  large ;  such  as  are 
vtmtten  at  the  beginnings  or  heads  of 
books. 

Our  most  coniiderable  actions  are  alwaya 
present,  like  MpUat'iaVitn  to  an  a^ed  and  dim 
eye.  nihr*t  ndy  Living. 

The  first  is  written' in  r^/AsTletters,  without 
chapters  or  verses.       Grr»*4  Ctmt/cgia  Sticr^ 

7.  Capita/  stock*  *The  principal  pr  ori- 
ginal stock  of  a  trader  6r  cpmp^r^ 

Ca'pit A  L. ».  /.  [from  the  a<)je9tive.}  ' 
X.  The  upper  part  of  a  pillar. 

Yev^se  the  Ifhitf  si  the  lialak,dia  foU^e 


CAP 

flf  the  CorinthisBrandcbi  ttovati  of  t)ie  Dorick, 
mixed  without  aoy  regularity  on  the  ume  m- 

fitat,  Adt^JOM  OH  XkUjm 

a.  The  chief  city  of  a  nation  or  kingdom. 

Ca'pitally.  ti^v  [froxu  capual.'\    In  ^ 
capital  manner. 

C  A  F I T  A^T  I  o  N . ».  /.  [from  caputs  the  head, 
LatO  .  Numeration  by  heads. 

He  stifiered  for  not  performing  the  command- 
BMBt  of  God  CGOcenung  caprtaitti ;  that,  when 
the  people  were  numbered,  for  every  head  they 
•houUmyuntoGodash«kel.  Btmvn. 

CjtPIT£,  If.  J.  [from  caput,  capitis,  Lat.] 

'  A  tenure  which  holdeth  immediately  of 
the  king,  as  of  his  crown,  be  it  Jby 
knight'i  service  or  socage^  and  not  ^ 
of  any  honour,  castle,  or  manour ;  and 
theretore  it  is  otherwise  called  a  tenure, 
that  hold«th  merri^  of  the  king  s  be- 
cause, as  the  crowa  u  a  corporation  and 
'  seigniory  in  gross,  as  the  common  law- 
yers term  it,  so  the  king  that  possesseth 
the  crown  is,  in  account  of  law,  perpc: 
tually  king,  and  never  in  bis  minority, 
nor  ever  dieth.  Cowe/L 

C  A  p  I  't  u  t  A  R . ;;.  J.  [from  capituluM,  Lat. 
an  ecclesiastical  chaplfcr.] 

I.  The  body  of  tfce  statutesof  a  chapter.  • 

I'hat  this  practice  continued  to  the  time  of 

Charlemain,  appears  by  a  constitutioti  m  his 

capitular,  ' '  ^ayhr* 

%.  A  meihber  of  a  chapter. 

Canonists  do  agree,  that  the  chapter  makes 

decrees  and  statutes,  which  shall  byid  the  chapter 

itself,  and  all  its  meinbers  or  tapituian.  AyMle, 

To  CAPITULATE,  v.  n.  [from  capUa- 

iiwtf  Lat.] 
I.  To  draw  up  any  thing  in  heads  pr  ar- 
ticles.. 

Percy,  Northuipberlaiid, 
:    The  archhisbop  of  York,I>ouf Us,  and  Mortingier ^ 
Capitulate  agamst  us,  and  are  up.  •    SAaitpeqre, 
ft.  To  yield,  or  surrender  up^  on  certajp 
stipulations. 

The  king  took  it  for  ^  great,  indignity,  that 

thieves  should  offer  to(fapitu/aU  with  iiim  as 

enemies.  HaytvarJ. 

I  sdU  punned,  and  about  mo  o'dock  this 

afternoon  she  thought  itioeaf^kMMte,  Specials. 

Capituxa'tion.  «;/.  [from  capitttiate.] 
Stipulation  ;  terms ;  conditions. 

It  was  not  a  comjjlete  conquest^  but  rather  a 
dedition  upon  terms  and  capitulations ^  agreed 
between  the.  congueror  ana  the  conquered; 
wherein,  usually,  tne  yielding  party  secured  to 
themselves  their  law  and  religion.        ,     Hale, 

Capi'vi  TgE.i.  «.  J.  [ra^ai^ii,  Lat  J 

Thb  tree  gnivs  near  a  village  ceUed-AySPel, 
in  the.provincct  ci  Antiochi,  in>the  Spanish  Wvst 
ladies^  abiout  ten  daysjoun^ey  from  Carthage;|^. 

.  Some  of  them  do  not  yWd.  any  of  the  bauam  ; 
those  thatdd^  are  distinguished  by  a  ridge  which 
runs  alon|  their  trunks.  .  These  trees  are 
wounded  m  their  centre,  arid  they  a^oly  vessels 
to  the-  Wound^jiJ.  J^t»  ^o  receive  m<  balsam. 

.  One  of  these  :trec8  wBl  yield  five  or  six  gallons 
•f  balsam.  '  •  Miller. 

To  C Ap'o'cH.  %  a.    I  know  ijot  distinctly 
wjat  thi| wordnaeaiis;  perhaps,  tc^^trfp  ' 
on  the  hood.    ^. 

Cap9ch*dyout  rabi ps  of  the  synod,  -    . 
And  sna^t  the  fa^Bx^  with  n>hy  wKj^^t^lroj. , 

C  A'po  n":  nX(capo^  tat  J  A  castrated  cock. 


CAP 

la  food  C04|t  beefmy  landlord  lucte  \a$\SXti 
The  eap9ti  fat  delighu  his  dainty  wife.  Gaj< 
CjfPONm£'R£.  n.j.  [Fr.  a  term  in  for- 
tification.]  A  covered  lodgment,  of 
about  four  or  five  feet  broad,  enconi' 
passed  with  a  little  parapet  of  aboirf 
two  feet  high,  serving  to  support  plankj 
laden  with  earth-  This  lodgment  con- 
tains fifteen  or  twenty  soMifrs,  and  i» 
usually  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
counterscarp,  having  little  cmbrasurts 
made  in  them»  through  whkhthey  fire 

Harru. 
CJPOT'  n.  J.  [French.]    h  when  one 
party  wins  all  the  tricks  of  cards  at  the 
gaine  pf  .picquct. 
To  Ca'pot.  ti.  ii.  [from  the  noun.]  Mnn 
one  party  has  won  all  the  tricks  of  cardi 
at  picquet)  he  is  said  to  have  c^tu* 
hb  antagonist. 
Capo'vch.  ».  s.  icafttecf  Fr.]  A  monk* 
hood;  ^''''  , 

Ca'pper.  ».  J.   [from  cap,]    One  who 

rnaki^  or  sells  caps. 
£APBii'0LATE.  iuij\  [from  capreofuSil 
tendril  of  a  vine,  Lat.] 
.  Such  plant:,  rs  turn,  wind,  and  creep  ^'^i 
the  grouad,  by  mean:  of  their  tendrik,as  s"«^-^ 
melons,  and  cuciimbers9  aie  termed  in boi"';' 
eapreelatejlants.  ^''^'''^ 

CAPRrCE.      >«.   /.  [caprice,  caprirb-^^ 
CAPRJ'CHIO.S     Span.]  Freak;  fancy  J 
whim  ;  sudden  change  of  hiitnoiir. 

It  is  a. pleasant  spectacle  to  behold  the  shiJct 

windings,  and  unexpected  caprkbiosoi^^^ 

nature,  when  pursued  by  a  close  and  well-'W' 

naged  experiment.  ^'*'r  v  i 

We  are  not  to  be  guided  m  rfie  «i«  « ^lui 

book,  either  by  the  niisreportt  of  looie  anciewth 

or  tlie  capriciht  ol*  oi|e  of  vyo  ««*«**  5.T' 

Heav'n's  great  view  istjne,  and  that  the  »wi2'» 

That  counterworks  each  foUy  and  cafricef 

That  disappoints  th*  effect  oievVy  vice,  l^fj" 

If  there  be  a  single  spot  more  baireo,  w  J^ 

,    distant  from  the  church,  there  the  rector  or  vicar 

may  be  obliged,  by  the  caprice  or  pique  ot  m 

hishop,  to  build.  W' 

Their  passions  move  in  lower  spheres, 

.     Where'er  caprice  or  folly  steers.  ,  *% 

AU>e  various  machines  and  oleiwh  fwjjj 

now  and  then  pby  odd  pranks  and  cepritesy^^'^ 

contrary  to  tlieir  proper  atnictiircs,  and  fic^'*" 

of  the  artificers.  ^"• 

CA.TK\'ciovi%.adj.y^prici£UXf^T,]  Wi«2J- 

sical ;  fanciful ;  bumoursome*      ,    \ 

Capri'ciously.  adv.  [ircm capric'^'!} 

:  Whimsically;  in  a  manner  depend"? 

wholly  upon  fancy.  ^  .    ^\ 

Capri'ciousness.17.  ir.  [fromrfl/nV«*^*i 

The  quality  of  being  kd  bycapncc^ 

humour;  whimsicalness. 

A  subject  ought  to  suppose  that  there  are  r^'* 

•     sons,  although  hft  be  not  apprised  of  tbe«; <<"-J' 

wise,  he  must  ti&  his  prince  of  rn^rtoew'^'-'J' 

constancy^ijr  i||  design*  ^"^^ 

CA^PRlcoRif.  n.  s.  [capfieornus,  U^J 

One  of.tbe  signs  of  t&e  zodiack;  tn^ 

winter  Bdstiee.  ,... 

Let  thekMigefltni|litiQ  Caprieomhtf}^^ 

.hours,  the  day  GonseQiaently  must  be  of  iu3f; 

itftwt  to  Crmh*sM4»^ 

JCAPRlO'LE^.n.  s.   f French,  in?k(^ 
maaship.]    CafrtQia  are  leaps,  web » 
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.  m  liorse  m^et  in-'onc  and»  the  ^samei 
«  place»  without  advancing  forward 8>  and 
•  in  such  a  manner^  that  when  he  is  in 
the  air,  and  height  of  his  leap,  he 
yerka  or  strikes  out  with  his  hindcv 
legs,  even  and  near.  A  c/fprioU  is  the 
most  difficult  of  air  the  high  manage, 
or  raised  airs.  It  is  different  from  the 
croupade  in  this,  that  the  horse  does 
not  show  his  shoe^ ;  and  from  a  halotade^y 
in  that  he  does  not  yerk  out  in  a  haio"' 
tade.  Farrier^ s  Diet. 

"  jC  a'pst  a  n.  ».  j.  [corruptly  called  capsUrn; 
eabestant  Fr.]  A  cylinder,  with  levers, 
to  wind  up  any  great  weight,  particu- 
larlf  to  raise  the  anchors. 

1  ne  weighing  of  anchors  bv  the  capstam  is 
also  new*  llalngb*s  £jsays. 

No  nlore  behold  thee  turn  my  watch's  Icey, 
As  seanten  at  a  capstan  anchors  weigh,     Sn'ifl. 
Ca^psular.    I  adj.  [cafsulat  Lat .]   Hul- 
Ca'psulary.J     low  hke  a  chest. ' 

It  ascendeth  not  directly  unto  the  throat,  but 
aiscending  first  into  a  capsular^  reception  f£  the 
breast-bone,  it  ascendetn  again  into  the  neck. 

Jirovm**  ytifgttr  Errours. 

Ca'psvlatb.    \iidj,  [f/i/j«/fl,  Lat.]  En- 
Ca'psulated.  J      closed,  as  in  a  boJC  • 
Seeds,  such  as  are  corrupted  and  stale,  will 
swim;    and  this  agreeth  unto  the   seeds   of 
plants,  locked  up  ai^  capiulated in  their  husks. 

£roivn. 

The  heart  lies  immured,  or  capitdateJ,  m  a 

cartilaee,  which  includes  the  heart  as  the  skull 

doth  th^  brain.  Derbam. 

-CA1*TAIN.  «.  J.  [capitairit  Fr.  in  Latin 
capitaneuj  :  being  one  of  those  who,  by. 
tenure  in  caplte^  were  obliged  to  bring 
soldiers  to  the  war.] 
r.  A  chief  commander. 

Dismay'd  not  this 
Our  €ttptains^  Macbeth  and  Banquo  \  Shahpeare. 
a-  The  chief  of  any  number,  or  body  of 
men.    . 
Nashan  shall  be  captain  of  Judah.      Numheru 
He  sent  unto  him  a  captain  of  iifty.      Kings, 
The  captain  q£  the  guard  gave  .him  victunU. 

Jerem. 

3.  A  man  skilled  in  war  ;  as,  Marlborough 
was  a  great  captain. 

4.  The  commander  of  a  company  in  a  re-, 
giment. 

A  captain  /  these  villains  will  make  the  name 
cS captain  as  odious  as  the  word  occupy ;  there- 
fore captains  had  need  look  to  it.        Sbaktptart* 

The  grim  captain,  in  a  sujlv  tcflie, 
Cries  out.  Pack  up,  ye  rascals,  and  oe  gone ! 

DryJen, 

5.  The  chief  commander  of  a  ship. 

The  Rhodiaa  captain^  relying  on  his  know- 
ledge, and  the  lightness  of  his  vessel,  passed, 
ID  open  day,  through  all  the  guards.        Arbutb* 

6.  It  was  anciently  written  capitain, 

Aud  ever  more  tneir  cruel  capitain 
Sought  with  his  rascal  routs  t'  enclose  them 
round.  fairy  Queen* 

7.  Captain  General,  The  general  or  com- 
mander in  chief  of  an  army. 

%  Captain  Lieutenant.  The  commanding 
officer  of  the  colonel's  troop  or  com- 
pany, in  every  regiment.  He  com- 
mands as  youngest  captain. 

Ca'pt4)>ky.  n.  u  [from  caftaht,']  The 
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{.power  overa  oertalic^Uitrict ;  the  chief- 
tainship. ♦  •  ' 

There  should  be  no  rewords  taken  for  ct^ain* 

ties  ot  counties,  no  sliares  of  bishoptkkr^r  no* 

minating  of  bishops.     .  . .  Sptmer^ 

Ca'pt AiNsuip.  n.  /.  [from rfl/^?m. J 

I.  The  condition  or  post  of  a  chief  com- 

.  •mandci?. 

Therefore  so  please  thee  to  return  with  us, 
And  of  our  Athens,  thine  a^  ouis,  to  take 
^  'i:\.^  cafit^mhip,  '  ,  Shahpeare's  limon. 

g,.  The  rrfnk,  quality,.or  post,  of  a  captain. 
^  ^.  TlK  lieucepant  of  the  coloners  coaap^y  might 
^^  well  pretend  to  the  next  vacant  captainship  in 

th.?  same  r^^tment.         .  •  H''cttcn, 

^.  The-chietuinship  of  a  clan,  or  got«n- 

tnent  of  a  certain  district.  ' 
To  dimkiish  tiie  Irish  lord9^  he  did  afeoluh 

jlieir  pretended  and  usurped  caftmmkip^^M^ietm 
n-  Skill  in  themiHtary  trade. 
Capta'tiow.w.  J.  [from  f/*/^,  Lat.>The 
;'   practice  of  catrh ing  favour  or  appla\i  se ; 

courtship ;  flattery. 
!  am -content  my  h^art  should  be  discovered, 

without  any  orthosc  dresses,  or  popular  capta" 
'    tions,  which  some  men  use  in  tbeir  Jpeeches. 

King  CfarUt. 

Ca'ptio??.  n.  /.  [from  capi^i  hat.  to 
take.]  The  act  of  taking  any  person  by 
a  judicial  process. 

CATTiOUS.  adj.  [captieUx,  Fr,  captiosus, 
Lat.] 

1.  Given  to  cavils ;  eager  to  object. 

If  he  shew  a  forwardness  to  be  reasoning  about 

things,  take  care  that  nobody  check  this  Indin- 

.     ation,  or  mislead  it  by  captiomc  at  falkciouswavs 

of  talking  with  him.  LocJte. 

2.  Insidious  ;  ensnaring. 

She  uught  him  likewise  how  to  avoid  sundry 

eapthttt  and  tempting  questions,  which  were  like 

to  be  aSked  of  him.    .  Bacon. 

C  A 'p  Ti  o u  s  L  Y.  adv.  [from  captious.']    In 

a  captious  manner  j  with  an  incHnation 

to  object. 

Use  your  words  as  captiously  as  you  can,  in 

'  your  arguing  on  one  side,  and  apply  distincuons 

on  the  other.  Loch. 

Ca'ptiousness.  n\  s.   [from  captious.'\ 

Inclination  to  find  fault ;  inclination  to 

.  object  «j  peevishness. 

Captious  nets  is  a  fault  Opposite  to  civili^;  it 
often  produces  .misbecoming  and  provoking  ex- 
pressions and  carriage.  Locke. 
To  Ca'rtivate.   v.  a.    Icaptiver,  Fr. 

captivoj  Lat.] 
-i.'To  take  prisoner;  to  bring  into  bond- 
aee. 

How  ill  beseeming  *is  h  in  thy  sex 
To  triumph,  like  an  Amaxonian  trull, 
•  Upon  theix  woes  wiium  fortune  captivates  / 

Sbahpeare. 
Thou  hast  by  tyranny  these  many  years 
Wasted  our  country,  slain  our  citizens. 
And  sent  our  sons  and  husbands  capttttatt.Sbai. 
He  deserves  to  be  a  slave,  that  is  content  to 
have  the  rational  sovereignty  of  iiissoul,  and  the 
liberty  of  hb  will,  so  captivated.     King  Cbarics. 
They  stand  firm,  keep  out  the  enemy,  truth, 
that  would  captivate  or  disturb  them.        Locie. 
%•  To  charm  ;  to  overpower  with  excel- 
lence ;  to  subdue. 

Wisdom  enters  the  laft«  and  $0  captiwttes  him 
wjth  her  appearance,  thai  he  gives  himself  up  to 
her.  Miiwt't  GMarJian, 

3.  To  enslave :  with  to. 
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tbev  uiidcfitaQaitB  Ai  r^ff tHig  "Ytltt^iftf  t  tad 

•froor*  J^9ekt» 

Captiva^iow.  •.  j.  [ftom  «i|^^wii».] 

Tlie  act  of  taking  ooc  capdve. 
CATTIVE.  m  j.  [m^»  Ir.  captivus^ 

LatO 
9.  O^e  taken  is  war;  a  i^nsoiier  to  an 

WM  wm  the  ismrittt  of  thl»  Wf  finfik  5!ftdi. 

Tip  >•  lio-Mner  thn  tbat  loieed  retpMt  • 

f<|^«»w  jpqpi  to  jlin  coofMrofta  dbrt  toJMloffd. 

Thyi^tiii/  i  ctMow  tb»  ptaal  daun.   P^« 
t.  It  ia  used  with  t^  before  the  captor, 
if  thou  aijr  iiftMiy  Bv«»  *t  if  wdl; 
Or  Mcai»  wiiliCm* «  not  «^^lfarl»  him. 

Jtltf  ipoiJheri«r|iaihi  rowl  icipap*  swa^dt 
Waic^^ilwaithacnMlfiipCBrinadej    £rjdtm. 
^.  One  charmed  or  ensnared  by.  beauty  or 
^c^enee. 

MyMBaA^ahcatt 
Qrpnly  gvew  «^^ikir  to  hit  honey  wwds.  Ji#l/. 
Ca^ftivb.  4«#.  [ri^fnw#»  Lat.]    Made 
piaooo?  in  war;  kept  in  bondage  or 
confinement^  by  whatever  means. 

Bvt^ttalbiflMa;  dM  Stygian  floods  oppoie, . 
AoAyi^  nine  prying  atroamt  the«i^iifw  aoii|a 
indon.  J^fjtUtu 

T9  Captive,  v.  a  [from  the  noun.  It 
pras  used  formerly  with  the  accent  on 
the  last  vvllablev  but  now  it  is  on  the 
first.]  To  take  prisoner  i  to  bring  into 
a  condition  of  servitude. 

But  being  all  defeated  save  a  few, 
PLatber  than  ^»  ^  h«  mpHv*d^  herself  ahealew, 

S/€iuer* 
Thou  leavoat  diem  to  hostile  awofd 
Of  hcathev  and  srofimet  their  carcat^ 
To  dogs  and  ibwh  a  prey,  or  eke  t^iiv'J.  MUi, 

What  further  learefdannr  can  there  be  ? 
Jfoauty,  whi9h  a^lrvcr  all  tm^gt,  sets  me  free. 

SdO  hy  die  god  t  the  aymph  in^rpris'di 
Yet  mifcrea  or  herself,  devised 
Hoar  she  dw  vagrast  mighc  inthraly 
And  u^iism  him  who  Hfiivts  aS.  Prior. 

Capti'vitv.  ».  i.  leapHwtt^  VvtJkchi 

captMtM,  low  Latin.3 
f.  Subjection  by  the  bit  of  war;  bond- 
age f  servitude  to  enemies, 

Thb  is  the  Serjeant, 
Who,  like  a  good  and  haniy  aQldler>  fought 
'Csaantny  Mptiviiy,  Sbakif$a^, 

There  jjujptivi^  he  lets  them  dwell , 
The  mace  oTieirieQty  yean ;  then  himgi  them 

ILemcmb'nqg  mercy,  JkiUivm. 

^  The  name  of  Ormond  will  be  more  celebrated 
19  hie  M/ij vsfjr,  than  in  his  greatest  triumpha. 

Drydm^ 

9k*  Slavery;  servitude. 

For  men  to  be  tied,  and  led  by  authority,  as 
it  were  wkh  a  bind  of  tmpth^  of  judgment; 
«Bd  though  there  be  reaaoQ  to  tne  eomraiy,  not 

10  listen  unto  it.  Hooter. 

The  tpeade  tels  us,  there  is  a  way  of  brii^ing 

#my  thought  hMo  trnpthiky  to  the  obedience  d 

Pirist.  Duajtf  Piety, 

When  love 's  well  thn'd,  't  is  not  a  fault  to 
love; 

aatroag,die  farave,  the  vutuous,  and  die  wiie, 
in  the  SQft^^iv/lry  together.       A4dis9m. 
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CACf  Ton.ii.'j.  \frtan  a^  to  take»  Lat] 
He  that  takes  a  prisooery  or  a  prize. 

Ca'pturs,  «.  /.  [cd^sdv,  Fr.  ca^fara, 
Lat.l 

J.  The  act  or  prsctiee  of  taking  any  thing. 
The  great  sSgarity,  and  many  artifices,  uied 
ly  bin&,  in  the  mvesdgatioo  sod  (mptun  of 


dieirprey. 
».  The  thing  taken ;  a  priae. 
Capu^chsd.  adj.  [fnm   lapyeey  Fr.  a 
hood.]  Covered  over  as  with  a  hood. 

They  are  dificrendv  cucullcted  and  ciytaeM 

upon  the  head  and  back ;  snd^  m  the  cicsdi, 

the  eyes  axe  more  pwmiinnif.  Br^v- 

Capuc«i'n.  n.  i.  ^  A  fomale  garoicnt, 

consisting  of  a  cloak  andboodt  madeio 

imitation  of  the  dress  of  a^ucJbm  numb; 

whence  itb  name  is  derived. 

Car,  Char,  in  the  names  of  placcti 

seem  to  have  relation  to  the  British  caer, 

a  city.  Gibimfi  Camd€%» 

Car.  n.s.  [car^  Welsh;  kam^  Dutch; 

cfisst*  Saxon ;  carruf^  Lat.] 
t.  A  small  carriage  of  burden,  usually 
drawn  by  one  he  rse  or  two. 

When  a  lady  comes  in  a  coach  to  our  sbopi,ic 
must  be  ffdbwed  by  a  Mr  loaded  widi  WooA 
money.  Suifi. 

a.  In  poetical  language,  any  vehicle  of 
dignity  or  splendour ;  a  chariot  of  war, 
or  triumph. 

Henry  it  dead,  and  never  ihall  revive; 
Upon  a  wooden  coffin  we  attend ; 
And  death's  dishonourable  victory 
We  with  our  stately  presence  glorify, 
Like  captives  bound  to  a  triumphant  car.  8hl> 

Wilt  thou  aspire  to  guide  the  heav'nlrftfr, 
And  with  thy  o^ving  folly  burn  the  world  i 

Sbsktpegn* 
And  the  gilded  uur  of  day 
His  glowing  axle  doth  allay 
In  the  steep  Adanttcic  stream, .  Mtm, 

oee  where  he  comes,  the  dariing  of  the  war ! 
See  milhoos  crowding  round  the  gilded  car! 

fntr. 

3.  The  Charles*  vrain,  or  Bear ;  a  con- 
stellation. 

Ev'ry  fiat  and  ev*ry  wand*riiw  star. 
The  Pleiads,  Hyads,  and  the  NordieniC«r. 

CA^RABfNB.I  jf.  u  {caralnm^  Fr.]    A 

Ca'rbii^e.  /  small  sort  of  6it-an{ti 
shorter  U^an  a  fusil,  and  carryug  a  bail 
of  twenty-four  in  the  pound,  hung  by 
the  lieht  hor^e  at  9  belt  over  the  left 
shoulder.  It  is  a  kipd  of  medium  be- 
tween thi;  pifftolandthe  fnusket,  having 
its  ban^l  two  feet  and  a  half  long. 

Carabini'br.  If./,  [firomrar^iar.]  A 
aoit  of  light  horse  carrying  longer  csra- 
bines  than  the  itft,  and  uaed  sometioK) 
on  foot.  Cbemhen. 

Ca^rack.  ^,  J.  [earaca^  Spanish.]  A 
large  ship  of  burden  ;  the  sante  vitii 
those  that  are  now  called  ^nAirMJ. 

I9  which  river,  the  greatest  carwci  of  Portu- 
gal may  ride  afloat  ten  miles  within  thelbics. 

PiUiip* 

The  bigger  whale  like  some  huge  carask  by. 
Winch  wamethaea-rdom  with  heir  foes  topuT* 

WaiUr, 

CA'RACOtB.  If.  i.  {earacoicj  Fr,  firpm  ifij- 
racoit  Spaa,  a  siuil.]  An  oblique  ticadf 
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. out  in  aeni-rouiidSf  cbangiof 

ftan  4Mt  hand  to  another,  without  ob- 
•ctirfaiip  a  regular  ground* 

When  dM  hone  advance  to  chaise  in  battle, 
they  fide  aoiiMdroes  in  earattUit  to  amuse  the 
enemy,  and  put  them  in  doubt  whether  they  are 
about  to  chaise  them  b  the  front  or  in  the 
flank.   '  FMryrifr*s  J)itt» 

To  Ca^&acole.  v.  If.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  move  in  caracoles. 

I.  A  weight  of  four  grains,  with  which 
diamonds  are  weighed. 

a.  A  manner  of  expressing  the  fineness  of 
gold. 

A  mark,  being  an  ornice  Trojr,  is  divided  into 
twenty-four  equal  parts,  called  taraetif  and 
each  caraci  into  four  grains :  by  this  weight  is 
distinguished  the  different  fineness  of  their  gold; 
for  if  to  the  finest  of  gold  be  put  two  earaett  of 
alloy,  both  making,  when  cold,  but  an  ounce, 
or  twenty-four  caraeu^  then  this  gold  is  said  to 
be  twenty-two  caratU  fine.  C^ckar* 

Thou  tiest  of  ^oU,  art  worst  of  gold ; 
Other,  less  fine  m  caraty  is  more  precious.  Sbak, 

CARAVA'N.  II. /.  Icaravannft  Fr.'from 
the  Arabick.]  A  troop  or  body  of 
merchants  or  pilgrims,  as  they  travd  in 
the  East. 

They  set  forth 
Their  airy  caravam,  high  over  seas 
Flying,  aiid  over  lands,  with  mutual  wing 

-  £asing  their  flight.         MilUms  Parage  Lmt, 

When  Jcseph,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mother, 

had  lost  their  most  holy  Son,  thev  sought  him 

in  the  retinues  of  their  kindred,  ana  the  earavmnt 

ct\h€  Galilean  pilgrims.  Ta^. 

Carava^j^sar  Y»  ».  J.  [from  caravan^  A 
house  built  in  the  eastern  countries  for 
the  reception  of  travellers. 

The  innJ  which  receive  the  caravans  in  Persia, 
and  the  eastern  countries,  are  called  by  the  name 

The  spacious  mansion,  like  a  Turkish  caro" 
vmmsary,  entertains  the  vagabond  with  only  bare 
lodging.  JP^'i  £etten, 

Ca'ravel.)  »./.  [caravehf  Span.]    A 

Ca'rvkl^  5  light,  round,  old-fashioned 
ship,  with  a  square  poop,  formerly  used 
in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Ca'r away.  If.  /.  Icarumf  Lat.]  A  plant ; 
flometimes  found  wild  in  rich  moist  pas- 
tures, especially  in  Holland  and  Lin- 
colnshire. The  seeds  arc  used  in  medi- 
cine and  confectionary.  MiiUr- 

CARBONA'DO.  «.  j.  {carbonnade^  Fr. 
from  carbo^  a  coal,  Lat.]  Mea\  cut 
across,  to  be  broiled  upon  the  coals. 

If  I  come  in  his  way  wlumgly,  let  him  make 
a  catbeitai§  of  me.  Sbaksptart, 

To  Carbon A^uo.  v.  a*  [from  the  noun.] 
To  cut  or  hack. 

Draw,  you  rogue,  oc  I  '11  so  e»rbmad»  your 

shanks.  Sbahftan, 

CARBUNCLE.  ».  j.  [carbimculus^  Lat.  a 

little  coal.] 
f  •  A  jewel  shining  in  the  dark,  like  a 
lighted  coal  or  candle. 

A  earbimcU  entire,  as  Ug  u  thou  art, 
VTere  not  so  rich  a  jewel  Sbahptare, 

His  head 
Cresud  aloft,  and  earbuittU  hie  eyes. 
With  butnish'd  neck  of  verdant  gold.    Miliw* 
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It  b  believed  that  a  Mrbttmcle  doesdiine  in  the 
dark  fike  a  burzung  coal ;  fr«m  whence  It  h^th 
its  name.  tVilkitu, 

Carbmule  is  a  stone  of  the  n%  kmd,  of  a 
rich  blood-red  colour.  H^^odtuari, 

a.  Red  spots  or  pimples  breakiag  out  upou 
the  face  or  body. 

It  was  a  pestilent  fever,  but  there  followed  no 
earbtrnde,  xio  puiple  or  livid  spots,  or  the  like, 
the  mass  of  the  blood  not  being  tainted .    JK«e«. 

Red  blisters  rising  on  their  paps  appear. 
And  flaming  earbmmlctf  and  noisome  sweat. 

CK'KhVHCLZD.adj.  [from  carbtmcU^ 
I.  Set  with  carbuncles. 

An  armour  all  of  gdd;  it  was  aking's.F-« 
•—He  has  deser/d  it,  were  it  carbundtd 
Like  holy  Phcebus'  car.  Sbaispe^re* 

1.  Spotted ;  defornned  with  carbuncles. 
Carbu'ncular.  adj,  [iromcarbunch.'l 
Belonging  to  a  carbuncle;  red  like  a 
carbuncle. 
Carbuncula^txok.  If.  J.  [carbunculafiOf 
Lat.]  The  blasting  of  the  young  buds 
of  trees  or  plants,  either  by  excessive 
heat  or  excessive  cold.  Harriu 

Ca^rcambt.  JI.1.  [carcan^  Fr.]  A  chain 
or  collar  of  jewels. 

Say  that  I  lin^er*d  with  you  At  your  shop. 
To  see  the  makmgof  her  carttuutm   SbaJbfeare, 
I  have  seen  her  besot  and  bedeckt  all  ovejr 
with  emeralds  and  pearia»  and  a  (orcanet  about    . 
her  neck.  HaknvUl  an  Pnmdnm^ 

Ca^kcass.  w.  J.  [carquajiCt  Fr.] 
I.  A  dead  bodyoif  any  animal. 
To  blot  the  honour  of  the  dead. 
And  with  foul  cowardice  his  carcatt  shame. 
Whose  living  hands  immortalis'd  his  name.  SfeH, 
Where  cattle  pastur'd  bte,  now  scatret *d  ues. 
With  carcastt*  and  arms,  th*  insanguin'd  field 
Deserted.  Miitvm. 

If  a  man  visits  his  sick  firiend  in  hope  of  le« 
gacy,  he  is  a  vulture,'and  only  watts  for  tho 
tarcass,  Tayhr, 

The  scaly  nations  of  the  sea  profound, 
Like  shipwreck'd  carcaneiy  are  driven  aground. 

nrydem. 

1.  Body  :  in  a  ludicrous  sense. 

To  day  how  many  would  have  given  their  ho-    ^ 
nours 
To  've  sav'd  their  carcasses  I  ^baksbeart. 

He  tliat  finds  hinui  If  in  any  distress,  cirner  of 
fareats  or  of  fortune,  should  deliberate  upon  the 
matter  before  he  prays  for  a  change.  V Ettranve. 
3..  The  decayed  garts  of  any  things  the 
ruins  ;  the  remains. 

A  rotten  tarcass  of  a  boat,  not  rigg*d. 
Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast.  Stuikspeare, 

4.  The  main  parts,  naked,  without  com- 

gletion  or  ornament ;  as,  the  walls  of  a 
oiise. 

What  could  be  thooght  a  sufficient  motive  to 
have  had  an  eternal  f«r^tfi/  of  an  universe,  where- 
in the  materials  and  positions  of  it  wert^vtemally 
laid  together  ?  fialit  Oripfn  of  MamUnJ, 

$,  [In  gunnery.]  A  kind  of  bomb, 
usually  oblong,  consisting  of  a  shell  or 
case,  sometimes  of  iron  with  holes, 
more  commonly  of  a  coarse  strong  stufT, 
pitched  over  and  girt  with  iron  hoop*;, 
niled  with  combustibles,  and  thrown 
from  a  mortar. '  Ham's. 

Ca'rcblage.  ft,  /.  [fiom  career,  Lat.] 
Prison  fees.  Diet. 

CARCIN(yMA.  «.  /.  [from  xa/aiv^,  a 
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crab.]  A  particular  ulcer,  called  a 
cancer,  very  difficult  to  cure  A  dis- 
order likewise  in  the  homy  coat  of  the 
eye,  is  thus  called.  ^dr.cy, 

Carcino'matous:  adj.  [from  carcinth- 

maJ\  Cancerous  ;  tending  to  a  cancer. 
CARD.  «.  J,  {carte^  Fr.  charta,  Lat.] 
I.  A  paper  painted  with  figures  used  in 
games  of  chance  or  skill. 

A  «iogeance  on  your  crafty  withered  hide ! 
Yet  I  have  fiic'd  it  with  a  card  of  ten.  Sbahp. 
Soon  as  she  spreads  her  hand,  th*  aerial  guard 
Descend,  and  sit  on  each  imporunt  cnrd; 
Furst,  Ariel  perch'd  upon  a  matadore.  Popt, 
%.  The  paper  on  which  the  winds  arc 
marked  for  the  mariner's  compass. 

Upon  his  cards  and  compass  firms  Lis  eye, 
The  masters  of  his  long  eipertment.      Spettsft, 

The  very  poinu  they  blow ; 
All  the  <{uarters  that  they  know, 
r  th' shipman's  wr<i  .      Shakspeare. 

How  absolute  the  knave  is !  we  must  speak  by 
the  card^  or  equivocation  will  undo  us.    Sbahp, 
On  life's  vast  ocean  diversely  we  sail;  • 

Reason  the  card,  but  passion  is  the  gale.  Popt. 
0*  Ikaarde^  Dutch.]  The  instrument 
with  which  wool  is  combed,  or  com- 
mmuted,  or  broken  for  spinning. 
To  Card*  v.  a.  [from  the  nouo.]  To 
comb,  or  comminuU  wool  with  a  piece 
o^oodj  thick  set  with  crooked  wires. 

The  while  their  wives  do  sit 
Beside  them,  carding  wool.  May*t  Firnl, 

Go,  card  and  spin, 
Andlegve  the  bns<pess  of  the  war  to  men.  Dryd, 
To  Card.  v.  n.  To  gain  ;  to  play  much 
at  cards :  as,  a  carding  wife. 
-  CARDAMCyMUM.  n,  j.  [Lat.]  A  me- 
dicinal seed,  of  the  aromatick  kind, 
contained  in  pods,  and  brought  from 
the  East  Indies.  Chambers. 

Ca'rder.  n.  J.  [from  card."] 
r.  One  that  cards  wool. 
'rhe  clothiers  all  have  put  off 
The  spinsters,  carders j  fullers,  weavers.  Sbaksp, 
>.  One  that  plays  much  at  cards. 
,     C\Ki>\'ACAL,ladj\   [xV*«,  the  heart.] 
Ca'rdiack.   J      Cordial;    having   the 

quality  of  invigorating  the  spirits. 
CA'iu)iALc;Y.;/.jJfromx«c^*«,theheart, 
and  aV;^,  pain.]  The  heart^buni ; 
a  pain  supposed  to  be  felt  in  the  heart, 
but  more  properly  in  the.  stomach, 
which  sometimes  rises  all  along  from 
thence  up  to  theresophagns,  occasioned 
by  some  acrimonious  matter,  ^uiucv 
CA'RDINAL.  adj,  Icardinai'u.h^u] 
Principal ;  chief. 

The  divisions  of  the  year  in  frequetnu§e  v.-ith 
astronomers,  according  to  the  cardinal  intersec- 
tions ,  of  the  zodiack ;  that  is,  the  tfto  equi- 
iiocr'als,  and  both  the  solstitir,!  points.  Bronm. 
hUi  cardinal  perfection  was  industry.  Clarrnd, 
C  A^R  D  IN  A  L.  «.  J.  One  of  ^  the  ^;t;icf  go- 
vernors of  the  Roiflish  church,  by  whom 
the  pope  is  elected  out  of  their  own 
number,  which  contains  six  bishopj, 
fifty  priests,  and  fourteen  deacon*,  who 
constitute  the  sacred  college,  and  are 
chosen  by  the  pope. 

A  cur JJKal  IS  so  siilcd,  because  serviceable  to 
yie  apostoUck  see,  a$  44  ttlc  oriittgc  on  which 
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the  whole  fovernmcnt  of  the  church  tnraj  •> 
as  they  have,  from  the  pope's  grant,  the  hiuee 
and  government  of  the  Romish  church.  Ayl^t. 

You  hold  a  fair  assembly ; 
You  are  a  churchman,  or,  J 11  tell  yoM^cariiul^ 
I  should  judge  now  unhappily.         $kaispta,t. 
Cardinal's  flower.  «. /.  Irapuntimt 
Lat.]    A  flower. 

The  species  are,  1.  Greater  nttnpions  with  i 
crimson  spiked  flower,  commonly  -caHed  the 
scarlet  cardi/iaTsJlotv^,  2.  The  blue  forMiui's 
fitvoer,  *  Mxiltf, 

Ca^rdinalate.  >  «.  i.  [from  cariiml?\ 
Ca'rdinalship.)    The  office  and  rank 
of  a  cardinal. 

An  inzenious  cavalier,  hearing  thtt  in  dd 
friend  of  his  was  advanced  to  a  eardincL'U, 
went  to  congratulate  his^  emicence  upon  hij  nc* 
honour.  L'SitrMii. 

Ca^rdmaker.   ^,  J,    [from   card  and 
moMe,']    A  maker  of  cards. 

Am  not  l^Christophero  Sly,  by  occupatioira 

eardmaker  T   Sbakspearct  Taming  rf the  Si>rrx* 

Ca'rd MATCH,    a.  J.    [from  card  aiid 

.    match.'}     A  match  made  by  dipping 

pieces  of  card  in  melted  sulpbnr. 

Take  care,  that  those  may  not  make  the  moil 
noise  who  hav^  the  least  to  sell ;  which  is  very 
observable  in  the  venden  of  carimauhet. 

CA'RDUUS.    Sec  Thistle. 

CARE. «./.  [cane,  Saxon.] 

I.  S<>licitude;    anxiety;  perturbation  of 

mind;  concern. 
Or,  if  I  would  take  care,  that  care  should  be 

For  wit  that  scom'd  the  world,  and  Ih'd like T^ 

Drjcit, 

Nor  sullen  discontent,  nor  anxions  earcj 
Ev*n  though  broughtthither,could  inhibit  there 

Raise  in  your  soul  the  greatest  care  of  tulnlii  5 
the  divine  will.     }Vakt\  Preparatimfcr  Dcsii'^ 

».  Caution  ;  often  in  the  phrase,  to  baii 
a  care, 
M'ell,  sweet  Jack,  have  a  care  of  th>'5df. 

Sbakjf'eaTi. 

The  foolish  virgins  had  taken  no ^arr  for  afor- 

.ther  sujjplv,  alter  the  oil,  which  was  at  first  pM 

into  their  lamps,  was  spent,  as  the  wise  had  done. 

Begone !  the  priest  expects  you  at  the  altar.— 
But,  tyrant,  bave  a  care,  I  com©  not  thither. 

A.  Philip. 
3-  Regard  j    charge ;    heed  in   order  10 
protection  and  preser\'ation.  "' 

If  we  believe  that  there  is  a  God,  that  lak^ 
care  of  us,  and"  we  be  careful  to  plM»hiffl,thl5 
cannot  but  be  a  mighty  comfort  to  us.  TUJ^ti*** 
4'  It  is  a  loose  and  vague  wgrd,  implying 
attention  or  inclination,'«n  ?ny  degree 
more  or  less:  It  is  ooninonly  itied in 
the  phrase,  to  take  care,    ' 
You  come  in  such  a  time. 
As  if  propitious  fortune  t^oi  a  care 
To  swell  my  tide  of  joys  to  their  full  height 

We  taie  care  to  ffetter  ourselves  with  imipnjrv 
scenes  and  prospects  of  Aiture  happiness.  At:eriy 
5.  The'  object  of  care,  of  caution,  or  of 
love. 

O  my  poor  kingdom,  sick  with  civil  blows! 
when  that  my  care  could  not  withhold  thr  ricti, 
vVhat  wilt  thou  do  when  riot  is  thy  care*  Shi 

Plush'd  were  his  cheeks,  and  glowing  were  hia 
eves :  ~ 
Is  fhe  diy  earef  is  she  \iiyfjrcf  h«  criei./?7* 
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'  Toiirmfety,inorethan  1nme,wasthe1lmyrtfrr.• 
L<est  of  the  guide  bereft,  the  rudder  lost, 
Yoiur  ihip  should'run  agaiitft  the  reeky  coast.   .• 

Drydat, 
The  wily  fox, 
Who  lately  0ch*d  the  turkey's  callow  wr*.  Gay, 
None  uught  the  trees  a  nobler  race  to  bear, 
Or  more  improv'd  the  vegetable  care,        JPopi, 
7*1?  Care.  a;.  «.  [from  the  noun.] 
s.  To  be  anxious  or  solicitous ;  to  be  in 
concern  about  any  thing. 

She  eared  not  what  paio  she  put  her  body  to, 
since  the  better  part,  her  mind,  was  laid  under 
so  much  agony.  Sidney, 

As  the  Germans,  both  in  language  and  man* 
ners,  differed  from  the  Hungarians,  so  were  they 
always  at  variance  with  them;  and  therefore 
much  tartd  not,  though  they  were  by  him  sub- 
dued. KnoUej'j  History  •fthe  Turks, 
Well,  on  my  terms  thcmwilt  not  be  my  htir; 
If  thou  car*st  Little,  less  shall  be  my  care.  Drifd. 
a-  To  be  inclined  ;  to  be  disposed :  with 
Jor  before  nouns,  or  to  before  verbs. 

Not  cgrhjr  to  obser\'e  the  wind, 
Or  the  riew  sea  explore.  Walter, 

The  remarks  are  introduced  bv  a  compliment 
to  the  works  of  an  author,  wno,  I  am  sure, 
would  not  care  for  being  praised  at  the  expence 
of'  anotlier's  reputation.  Addison, 

Having  been  now  acquainted,  tlie  two  sexes 
did  not  care  to  part.  Addison, 

Great  masters  in  painting  never  care  for  draw- 
ing people  in  the  fashion.  Spectator, 
3.  To  be  affected  with;  to  have  regard 
to:  withy^r. 
You  doat  on  her  that  cares  not  for  your  love. 
ShaJksdeare, 
There  was  an  ape  that  had  twins ;  she  doated 
upon  one  of  them,  atid  did  not  much  care  for 
t'  other.                                                 VEstranffe, 
Where  few  are  rich,  few  care  for  it ;  where 
many  are  so,  many  desire  it,  temfle, 
CA^RLCRAZkD.     adj.    [from     care   and 
craze  j\  Broken  with  care  and  solicitude. 

These  both  put  off,  a  poor  petitioner, 
A  careerax*d  mother  of  many  chikiren.  Sbaisp, 
To  Car  e'en.  v.  a.  [r«r/«^r,.  Fr.  from 
farina^  Lat.  A  term  in  the  sea  lan- 
guage.] To  lay  a  vessel  on  one  side,  to 
calk,  stop  up  leeks,  refit,  or  trim  the 
other  sidc'  Chamben. 

Ti  Car  E'EN,  1/.  «.    To  be  in  the  state  of 
careening. 

CARE'ER.  «.  J.  [carriercy  Fr.] 
J.  The  ground  on  which  a  race  is  run; 
the  length  of  a  course. 

Tliey  had  nm  themselves  too  far  out  of  breath, 
to  go  bade  again  the  same  career,  Sidney. 

a.  ^  course ;  a  race. 

What  rein  can  hold  licentious  wickedness. 
When  down  the  hill  he  holds  his  tierce  career  f 

Sbaksfeare, 

3.  Height  of  speed  ;  s^vift  motion. 

It  is  related  of  certain  Indians,  that  they  are 
ghle,  when  a  hdrse  is  running  in  his  full  career^ 
to  stand  upright  on  his  back.  Wilkins, 

Practise  them  now  to  curb  the  turning  stee4> 
Mocking  the  foe ;  now  to  his  rapjd  speed 
To  give  the  rein,  and,  in  the  full  career. 
To  draw  the  certain  sword,  or  send  the  pointed 
spcir.  .  Prior, 

4.  Course  ot  action  ;  uninterrupted  pro- 
cedure. 

8tniU  auips  and  sentences,  and  these  paper. 
hiUeU  ot  the  brain,  aw«  a  man  Irom  the  carter 
of  his  hwnonr  ?  Sbshfc^n^ 
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Tht  heir  of  a  blasted  fiunily  has  rose  tip,  and 
promised  fair,  and  yet  at  length,  a  cross  event 
has  cerulnly  met  and  stopt  him  in  the  career  of 
his  fortune.  Swtk^ 

Knights  in  knightlv  deeds  should  persevere. 
And  still  continue  what  at  first  they  were; 
Continue,  and  proceed  in  honour's  fair  Air<vr. 

Dryiem, 

To  Ckkb/%k,  *v.  n.\  from  the  noun  J  To 
mn  with  swift  motion. 

With  eyes,  the  wheels 
Of  beryl,  and  careering  fires  between.    MUtmm 
Ca'R£FU t.  adj.  [from  cart andyic/y.] 
I.  Anxious ;  solicitous  $  fiill  of  conccm. 
The  piteous  maiden,  careful^  comfortless, 
Does  t(irow  out  thhUing  shrieks  and  shrieking 
cries.  Sfemser. 

Martha,  thou  art  earefut^  and  troublca  about 
many  things.  Ltike. 

Welcome,  thou  pleaang  slumber; 
Awhile  embrace  me  in  thy  leaden  arms, 
And  charm  my  earefitt  thoughts.        •  Den^am, 
4.  Provident ;  dibgent :  with  of  or  for. 
Behold,  thou  hast  been  careful  fir  us  with  aH 
this  care ;  what  is  to  be  done  tor  thee  }  2  Kinp» 
To  cure  their  mad  ambition,  they  were  sent 
To  rule  a  distant  province,  each  alone : 
Whit  couU  a  careful  £tther  more  have  done  f 

Drydem. 
3.  Watchful;  cautious:  witho/ 

It  concerns  us  to  be  careful  of  our  conversa- 
tions. Ray^ 
4-  Subject  to  perturbations ;  exposed  to 
troubles ;  fiill  of  anxiety ;  full  of  soli- 
citude. 

By  him  that  rais'd  me  to  this  careful  height. 
From  that  contented  hap  which  I  enjoy'd.  Sltak* 
Ca^refully.  adu,  [from  careful.] 
z.  In  a  manner  that  shows  care. 

Envy,  how  carefully  does  it  look !  how  meagre 
and  iU-complexionedl  Collier^ 

2«  Heedfullys  watchfully ;  vigilantly ;  at- 
tentively. 
You  come  most  carefully  upon  your  hour. 

Shaks^earu, 
By  considering  him  to  carefully  as  I  did  befora 
my  attempt,  I  have  made  some  faint  resem- 
blance of  him.  Drydenm 
AU  of  dtem,  therefore,  studiously  chenshe4 
the  memory  of  their  honourable  extraction,  an4 
carefully  preserved  the  evidences  of  it.    Aitcrb* 

3.  Providently. 

4.  Cautiously. 

Ca'refulnbss.  II.  J.  [from  tareful.'] 
Vigilance;  heedfulness;  caution. 

The  death  of  Selymus  was,  with  aU  carefisim 
mess,  concealed  by  Ferhates.  KnoUet, 

.  C  a'r  e  l  e  s  l  V .  adv.  [from  care/cjs,']  •  Neg- 
ligently ;  inattentively  ;  without  care  > 
heedlesly. 

There  he  him  fougd  all  careletly  display'd 
In  secret  shadow  from  the  sunny  ray.  F.  (lueen. 

Not  content  to  sec 
That  others  write  as  carelesly  as  he.        W^Uer^ 
Carrel  ESN  ESS.    «.  j.    [firom    careUisS\ 
Ileedlcsness ;  inattention  ;  negligence ; 
absence  of  care  ;  manner  void  of  care. 

For  Coriolanus  neither  to  care  whether  they 
love  or  hate  him,  manifests  the  true  knowledge  ' 
he  has  in  their  disposition,  aud,  out  of  his  i\pble 
carelemess,  lets  them  plaiilly  see  it.    Sfuikspeare, 

Who,  in  the  other  extreme,  only  doth 
C»ll  a  roogh  careltenest  gOOd  faslitoo  ; 
Whose  clMk  hitspnrs  tear,  or  whom  he  spits  on. 
He  cares  IMX.  Dmtne, 

H  RUik«i  US  to  walk  warily,  and  trctd  sure,  for 
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f«r  of  oiar  enemiet;  vU  cliftttl^etfeerchMCoBe 
fianered  into  pride  «nd  tarttumett.         T^Ur, 

Toe  ignorance  or  cartUtntts  of  the  servants  can 
Iwdhlesve  the  Blester  (Bsmoiated.     TempU. 

Who  at  some  times  nenii,  at  others  spert^ 

Divided  between  ^erWkrw,  end  care.        iW. 

C A'R  E  L  J  5s.  adj.  [fhHn  cart.'\ 

1.  Having  no  care  \  feding  no  toticttude ; 

uaconcenied  ;  negligent;  tnatteativc; 

heedksB ;  legardless  i  tlM>uf  hUesi ;  ncg. 

lectlii];  unheeding;  unUunlong:  un- 

niiKiful:  wttho/'ortfAottf. 

^bowing  that  ifthe  worn  beftl  them,  tfaer 

d»U  lose  nothing  hilt  themselves ;  wArfM/they 
item  very  *«^,  Jp^^ 

Nor  lo^  the jpod  edveiitaie  ef  his  Hice, 

By  seeaiim  cold,  or  Mr«/kr«  yhis  wUT  SUhh. 

A  woman,  the  more  cutioos  she  is  aboat  her 

face.  It  commonly  the  more  *tfr«fr/#«fcitf  her 

'      *~»*-  Ben  Jomnm. 

A  £Kher,  umutvally  tartUst  ^his  chud,  sells 

,  ef0ves  him  to  another  man.  /^y 

%,  Cheerful ;  undisturbed. 

Thus  H-»eiy  Wer/,  iaaoceatly  gay^ 
Cheerlia  he  play'd.  9^^ 

In  my  cheerful  mora  of  We»  ^' 

when  nurs'd  by  t^reUu  solitude  I  Uv'd, 
And  SUM  of  natvfe  viith  tmcessing  joy, 
Pieas'd  have  I  wander'd  through  your  rovgh 
domam.  *   Thomiiu 

VllWicededj  thouf  htleM ;  unCftnsidercd. 
The  oeedoQi  of  ssying  as  many  Mr^/^i^tUngs 
as  other  people,  without  being  so  severely  re- 
marked upon.  >^,. 
4.  Unmoved  by;  unconcerned  at. 

CartUu  ^thunder  from  the  douds  that  break. 
My  only  «nens  from  your  looks  I  tske.  Gr««r. 
7#  CARE'SS.  v.a.  icarcsscr,  Fn  from 
tarus^  Lat.l  To  endear;  to  fondle; 
to  treat  with  kindness, 
^tf  lean  feast,  and  ^letse,  and  tartu  my  mind 
vftth  the  pleasures  of  worthy  speculations,  of  vir- 
tuous practices,  let  greatness  and  malice  vex  and 
abridge  me,  if  they  can.  ^        Sfutth. 

Care'ss.  «.  /.  [from  the  verb.]  An 
act  or  endearment  \  an  expression  of 
tenderness. 

.He,  she  knew,  would  intermix 
GfBtefttl  digressions,  and  solve  high  dispute 
Wdi  conjugal  <mrw*».  MUtm. 

1  here  are  some  men  who  seem  to  have  brutal 
ininds  wrapt  up  in  human  shapes;  their  very  *a* 
resset  are  crude  and  importune.  L'Estnmgt. 
After  his  succQssour  had  publickly  owned 
himself  a  Roman  catholick,  he  began  with  hb 
first  careuet  to  the  church  party.  Sxvift. 

CA'KKT.  n-  J'. [caret,  Lat.  there  is  Want- 
in^.]  A  note  which  shows  where  some- 
thmg  Interlined  should  be  read. 
CA'RGjtSON  n.  j,  icargagon^  Spanish.] 
A  cargo.    Not  used. 
My  body  is  a  <arg^ttm  of  ill  humours.  H9weL 
CVRCO.  «.i.  [rAwr.Fr.]  The  lading  of 
a  ship  9  the  merchandise  or  wares  con- 
ttined  and  conveyed  in  a  ship. 

In  the  hurry  of  the  shipwreck,  Simonides  was 
the  only  man  that  appeared  unconcerned,  not- 
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Ca'aicovs  Tumour,  [from  eancAt  i  fig, 

Lat]  A  swelling  in  the  form  of  a  ^%, 

CARIES-  n.  J.  [Latin.]    That  rottcswa 

which  is  peculiar  to  a  bone.       9mtf, 

Fistulas  of  a  long  contuniante,  sre,  for  ^e 

mostpvt,  accompanied  wkhukerstioiu  of  tbe 

'     gland,  and  tarUs  in  the  bone.  irurngt, 

.Cario'sitv.  n.j.  [fromc«rwi«.]  Rol- 

.    tenness. 

This  is  too  general,  takmgjn  aB  coiwi^  tod 

ulcers  of  the  bones.  WumM*i  Sinfiry 

Ca^R lous.  A^.  [cmrioiuj, Lat.]     Rotten. 

I  <&covered  the  blood  to  arise  bv  s  urhn 

tooth.  Wumatft  50707. 

Cark.  si.  /.  ^ceapcy  Saxon.]  Care; 
anxiety ;  soliatude ;  cooceni ;  hedful- 
ness.    Obsolete. 

And  Klaius  takii^  for  hb  youndings  tfrii 
Lest  greedy  eyes  to  tlM»n  m«ht  dbaUeoge  Ixti 
Busy  with  oker  did  their  shouAdennaik.  Ziiiry 

He  down  did  lay 
His'lieevy  head,  devoid  of  carefiilcai^  SjteM^. 
To  Cark.  v.*.  [ceafican,  Saxon.j  To 
be  careful;  to  be  solicitous;  to  be 
anxious.  It  is  now  very  little  used,  acd 
always  in  an  ilLsense. 

I  do  &id  what  a  Uesdng  is  diaoced  to  my  Bf«i 
from  such  muddy  abundance  of  f0riai|«>BieSi 
to  states  which  still  he  adherent.  1>(^<7' 

What  can  be  vainer,  than  to  lavish  oat  our 
Kves  in  the  seardi  of  trifles,  and  to  lie  utUmi 
for  the  unprofiuble  goods  of  this  worU?  X.*£rfr. 

Nothing  can  supersede  our  own  Mr%f  aid 

contrivances  for  ourselves,  but  the  nmviet 

that  God  cares  fcr  ua.  JDmsj  if'*^}* 

Carle.  «.  j.  [ceojil,  Saxon.] 

a-  A  mean,  rude,  rough,  brutal  man.  We 

now  use  ehurl. 

The  Mf/r  beheld,  and  saw  his  goest 
Would  safe  depart,  fesr  all  lus  subtile  deigbi' 

Answer,  thou  «er/f,  and  judge  tfab  nUbr^ 

I  'U  frankly  own  thee  Ibr  a  cumine  wigh.  Gsf- 

ihe  editor  was  a  covetous  «irtr,  wdvw» 

have  his  pearls  of  the  highest  price.      Bt^y 

a.  A  kind  of  hemp. 

The  fimUe  to  »m  and  the  tori  for  ber  seed. 

C'a'rline  thistle.  XcarUMt  LatJ  ^ 
plant.  mUff- 

Ca'rlings.  ST.  u  [In  a  ship.]  Timber 

,  lying  fore  and  aft,  along  from  one  beam 

to  another ;  on  these  the  ledKtsitst)  00 

which  the  planks  of  the  dedt  are  rnide 

fast.  Barrii- 

Ca'rman,  «.  J,  [ftono  car  and  mm^]  } 
man  whose  employment  it  is  to  dn^ 
cars. 

If  the  strong  cane  support  thy  waBciiigbso't 
Chaurmcn  no  longer  shall  the  wiH  cenunaad; 
£'en  sturdy  earwun  shall  thy  nod  obey, 
And  rattluig  coachesstop  to  make  tbec  wtj.  o^ 
/RMELiTB.  n.4.  learmcHtti  Fr.]  A 


Ca'rmelite.  n.4.  learmclitti 

sort  of  pear. 
Carmi'native.ai^'.  [supposed  to  be  10 

withstiidiii"tlirkVwholc7ortunr^^^  ^*"^»   V  '**^*"^  '^**^  earmhuit  ^ 

Uiih»earg9,  V&ttrtmn.       powcr  of  acharm.] 

A -i_. — «...  «  Canw«tf/rti«  are  such  things  as dUuteiMrt" 

Isi  at  the  same  thne,  because  wind occwov* 
spasm,  or  convulsion,  in  some  parts.  Wlis»*n 


A  ship  whose  «^£9  was  no  less  than  a  whole 
world,  that  carried  the  fortune  and  hopesof  aU 
V^^^l^  Bumct-M  Theory, 

This  gendenud  w^  then  f  young  adventurer 
in  the  repufahck  of  letters,  and  just  fitted  out 
for  ^e  university  W2th  •  good  m^  of  JLatin 
and  Greek.  ^    ^jj^^ 


firomous  insensiUe  perspiration,  is  ««w»**i 
tor  wind  is  perspirable  matter  retsinedujoe 
body.  Arkdki^mMi*^'^ 

Carminative  and  diuretick  . . 

Will  damp  all  passion  sympathetick.      -J^r 
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C  A^t  MINI,  ff .  J.  A  bright  red  or  crimson 
colour,  bordering  on  purplCf  used  by 
painters  in  miniature.  It  is  the  most 
valuable  product  of  the  cochineal  mas- 
tick»  and  of  an  excessive  price.  CAtfui^rj. 
CA^AhAGK^fuu  Icarnage,  Fr.  from  cara, 

camijf  Lat.J 
|.  Slaughter;  havock;  massacre. 

He  brought  the  king**  forces  upon  diem  rather 

as  to  eamagtthan  to  nght.  imaniuch  as,  without 

«ny  great  Iocs  or  daflger  to  tneinselvc8,the  greatest 

part  of  the  sedidouj  were  tbiii.         Hayward, 

a.  Heaps  of  flesh. 

Such  a  scent  I  draw 
Of  eanutge,  prey  inoumer^ble  I  and  tatte 
The  saivour  of  death  firon  all  thihgf  there  that 
live.  ,  MihoK, 

H^  ample  maw  with  human  tarvajn  fiU*d, 
A  fliUky  deluge  next  the  giant  swiil^,       Ftfe. 
CA'RNALi.  adf,  [eanutij  Fr.  carmdUj  low 

Lat] 
I.  Fleshly ;  not  spiritual. 

Thoo  dost  jusdy  ^utre  uato  submit  our  un« 
derstandinn  to  thine,  and  deny  our  tamal  rea- 
son, in  brdtf  to  thy  saaed  mysteries  and  com- 
mands. ^^S  ^^^^» 

From  that  pretence 
Spiritual  laws  by  taraai  pow'r  shall  force 
On  erery  copsctence.  MUfm* 

Not  such  in  carnaJ  pleasure:  for  which  cause, 
Among  the  beastt  no  mate  for  thee  was  found. 

A  glorious  apparition !  had  not  doubt. 
And  camai  fear,  that  day  dimm'd  Adam's  eye. 

MiiUm. 
He  perceives  plainljr,  that  his  appetite  to 
spiritual  things  abates,  in  proportion  as  his  sen- 
sual appetite  is  indulged  and  encouraged ;  and 
that  carmal  desires  km  not  only  the  desire,  but 
even  the  power,  of  tasting  purer  delights.  Atterh. 
%•  Lustful ;  lecherous ;  libidinous. 

This  carmaJ  CUT 
Preys  on  the  issue  of  his  mother's  body.  Siaktp. 
Carna'lity.  n,  j,  [froiji  carnal,'] 
I-  F)esh)y  lust;  compliance  with  carnal 
desires. 

y  godly,  why  do  they  wallow  and  sleep  in  all 
the  tamalitlej  of  the  world,  under  pretence  of 
christian  liberty  ?  Simtb, 

a.  Grossness  of  mind* 

H«  (fid  not  institute  this  way  of  worship,  but 
^causeof  the  earuaiiiH  of  then:  hearts,  and  the 
proneness  of  that  people  to  idoUtry .    7'iUaiMom, 
CA^RNALLY.Hi/v.  [itwti carnal.'\  Accord- 
ing to  the  flesh ;  not  spiritually. 

where  they  found  menin  (het,  attire,  furniture 
of  house,  or  any  other  way,  obocnrers  of  civility 
*94  decent  order,  such  thev  reproved,  as  being 
tarnally  and  earthly  minded.  Hwker. 

In  the  sacrament  we  do  not  receive  Christ 
tawmaihj  but  we  receive  \mkifirUt$aily ;  and  that 
«f  itaett  is  a  conjocatkm  or  Uesstngs  and  spi- 
ritual gracea.        T^ty/or'i  HTtwtAy  Cmmumkaat. 
Ca'rn  a lmsss.  n,  /.  Carnality.  DUu 

Carna'tion.  «.  /.  [tarnei^  Lat]    The 
nazne  of  the  natural  flesh  colour,  from 
which  perhaps  the  flower  is  named; 
the  name  of  a  Anwer. 
And  lo  the  wretch  I  whose  viki  whose  insect 
hist 
Laid  this  gay  daughter  of  the  spring  in  dust  t 
O  punish  him !  or  to  die  Elyaian  shades 
Dismiss  my  sonl,  where  no  cfwmtHm  £ides.  P^pe. 
CARNf/LioN.  A.  J.  A  precious  stone. 
The  common  tameikm  has  its  name  ftom  its 
(c3h  colour;  which  is,  in  some  of  these  stwes. 
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paler,  when  it  is  called  the  female  ^arutlum  i  m 

others  deeper,  called  the  male.        J^udwari^ 

Ca'rkeous.  adj.  Wameus^tAt.^  Fleshy. 

In  a  calf,  the  umbilical  vessels  terminate  la 

certain  bodies,  divided  into  a  multitude  of  mt- 

MPM  papilhe.  M^^ 

To  CA'KNiFy.  V.  Ji.  [from  caro^  carau^ 

Lat.]    To  breed  flesh  ;  to  turn  nntii* 

X  ment  into  flesh* 

At  the  same  time  I  think,  I  dclibeFSK,  1  pur- 
pose, I  command :  in  inferiour  faculties,!  waU^ 
I  see,  I  hear,  I  digest,  I  sanguify,  I  eornify. 

Halt  4  Origim  ^  Xfc-K,/ 

Ca^rnival.  n.  J.  [canta'valt  Fr.]  The 
feast  held  in  the  popish  countries  before 
Lent;  a  time  of  luxury. 

The  whole  year  b  but  one  mad  carnhmfs  aai 
we  are  voluptuous  not  so  much  upon  desire  or 
appetite,  as  by  way  of  exploit  and  hraveiy. 

JUtay  ^  J'Setm, 

Carki'vorous.  aJj.  [from  camis  and 
yero-2  Flesh-eating;  that  of  which  fleA 
is  the  proper  food. 

In  birds  there  b  no  mastication  or  conmuoo* 
tion  of  the  meat  in  the  mouth ;  but  in  suchae 
are  not  £snuvoroiu,  it  is  immediately  smdlowed 
into  the  crop  or  craw.  JUy  Miht  Cteatmu 

Man  is  by  his  frames  »  w«u  as  his  metitet 
a  earMtvorotu  animaL  Arimthtta  m  A/mtait, 
CARNo'srT V.  a.  j.  Icarnojiie,  Fr.]  Fleshy 
excrescence. 

By  this  method,  and  by  this  course  of  die^ 

vnxh  sudorifics,  the  ulcers  are  healed,  and  that 

earaosiiy  reaokved.  iVhtmau 

Ca'rnous.  adj.  Ihom  car»tearms,  LatJ 

Fleshy. 

The  first  oroutward part  is  a  thick  and  rmiwi 
coveriiw,  like  that  of  a  walnu^ ;  the  second,  m 
dry  and  floaculous  coat,  commonly  called  mace. 
'  JBroxM^  Vulgar  Mrrmiru 


The  muade  whereby  he  ia  enaLle^  to  draw 
himself  together,  the  academists  describe  to  be 
a  distinct  tarmms  muscle,  extended  to  the  ear. 

Ray  om  tf>e  Creatumm 

Ca'rob,  or  St.Jobn's  Bread,    ijoiiqua, 
Lat.] 

A  tree  very  common  in  Spain,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Italy,  where  it  produces  a  great  quantity 
of  long,  flatj  brown-cdoored  pods,  whidi  zn 
thick,  mealy,  and  of  a  sweetish  taste.  Thest 
pods  are  eaten  by  the  poorer  inhabhants.  iMsOnr. 
Caro'che.  n.  /.  [from  cartuse,  Fr.]  A 
coach ;  a  carriage  of  pleasure-  It  Is 
used  in  the  comedy  of  A/buma%ary  but 
now  it  is  obsolcste. 
CARROL.  «.  J.  Icarola,  Ital-  from  cbortoLu 

Lat] 
I.  A  song  of  joy  and  exoltattoii. 

And  let  the  Graces  dance  unto.the  rest» 
For  they  can  do  it  best ; 
The  wjules  the  maidens  do  their  ear§l  siag. 
To  which  the  woods  shall  answer,  jnd  thdr 
echo  ring.  Spaiur*t  Spitbahmhmu 

Even  iu  the  Old  Testament,  if  you  listen  to 
David's  harp,  you  shall  hear  as  many  hearse-like 
airs  as  wr«^.  Basttu 

Opposed  to  her,  on  t'  other  side  advsnce 
The  costly  feast,  the  rar*/,  and  the  dauce. 
Minstrels  and  musick,  poetry  and  play, 
And  balls  by  night,  and  tournaments  by  day. 

J>rydtm 
%.  A  song  of  devotion. 

No  night  is  now  wih  hymn  er  eanl  blest. 

-^  '      .  «     ...      .  Siahfirsre, 

They  gladly  thither  haste;  and,  bv  a  choir 
Of  S(ji*s4:oa'd  sngelsi  hear  bis  miW  sung.  JUrV^^ 
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3.  A  song  in  general. 

The  cmrU  they  began  that  hour. 
How  that  a  life  was  bu^a  flower.      Sbmhfean, 

Tp  QafROh.  V. «.  [canlartf  ItaXJ]  To 
nng;  to  warble;  to  sing  in  J07  and 
festivity. 

Ha<k»nowthe  cheerful  Urdsdochantthetr  lays. 
And  carol  of  love's  praise.  Sfienttr, 

This  done,  she  sung,  and  cartWi  out  so  clear. 
That  men  and  angels  might  rejoice  to  hear.  Drjd, 

Hov'riiig  swans,  their  throats  released 
From  native  silence,  cartA  sounds  harmonious. 

Frlw. 

To  Ca'rol.  V.  a.  To  praise ;  to  celebrate 
injBong. 

She  with  nrecious  vioFd  Itauors  heals. 
For  which  the  shepherds  at  their  festivals 
Carol  her  goodness  loud  in  rustick  lays.  ATilion, 

Ca'roji'Id.  adj.  [carotides^  Lat.]  Two 
arteries  which  arise  out  of  the  ascend- 
ing tronk  of  the  aorta,  near  where  the 
subclavian  arteries  arise. 

ITie  «ro<iV,  vertebral,  and  splenetick  arteries, 
ire  not  only  variously  contorted,  but  also  here 
and  there  dilated,  to  moderate  the  motion  of  the 
Wood,  Jiay  «w  the  Creatin, 

Caro'usal.  n,  J.  \ftom.  carouse.  It  seems 
more  properlv  pronouneed  with  the  ac- 
cent upon  the  second  syllable;  but 
J}ryden  accents  it  on  the  first.]  A 
festival. 

This  game,  these  carousah  Ascaniu^  taught, 
And  building  alba  to  the  I^atins  brought.  Z>f^. 
r<KCAROUSE.  v.  ».  [caroujer,  Fr.  from 
garausZf  all  out,  Germ.]  To  drink  ;  to 
quaff;  to  drink  largely. 

He  calls  for  wine :  a  health,  quoth  he ;  as  if 
H'ad  been  aboard  carousing  to  his  mates 
After  a  storm.  Sbahpeare, 

Learn  with  how  little  life  may  be  preserv'd. 
In  fpXsi  and  my/rh  they  need  not  to  carouse, 
VT      1.  «r  Jialeigb, 

Now  hats  fly  off,  and  youths  carousty 
Healths  first  go  round,  and  then  the  house, 
The  brides  came  thick  and  thick.         SuckUnv, 

Under  the  shadow  of  friendly  boughs 
They  sit  earotuing,  where  their  Hquor  grows. 

IVaUcr. 
yVCARo'usE.  V.  a.  To  drink  up  lavishly. 
Now  my  sick  fool,  Rodengo, 
Whom  love  hath  turn'd  almost  the  wro^g  side 

out. 
To  Desdemona  hath  to-night  carouii 
Poutions  pottle  deep.  Sbahfeare, 

Our  cheerful  guests  carouse  the  sparkling  tears 
Of  the  rich  grape,  whilst  musick  charms  their 
ears.  Dcnbam, 

Caro'use.  «.  J.  [frdtn  the  verb,] 
I.  A  drinking  match. 

Waste  in  wHd  riot  what  your  land  allows. 
There  ply  the  early  feast,  and  late  carouse.  Pope. 
%,  A  hearty  dose  of  liquor. 

He  had  so  many  eyes  watching  over  h»m,  as 
h^  could  not  drink  a  full  carouse  (»  sack,  but  the 
state  was  advertised  thereof  within  few  hours 
after,  Davies  on  Ireland, 

Please  you,  we  may  contrive  this  afternoon. 
And  ^yxm  carouses  to  our  mistress'  health,  ^^i 
Caro'user.   k.    j.    [fi-om  carouse.']    A 
drinker ;  a  toper. 

The  bold  carotu^rt  and  adventVing  damei 
J^pr  fear  the  fever,  nor  refuse  die  flame  ; 
Safe  in  his  skill,  from  all  constraint  set  free 
But  consciousshame,  remorse,  and  piety.  Graav* 
CAik'p.n  j.[fflr/oFr.]  A  pond  fish. 
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A  fftend  of  mine  stored  a  poad  of  three « 

four  acres  with  earpe  and  tench.  Bsk 

To  CARP.  ^.n.  learp,  Lat]  To  (xn- 

sure;  to  cavO;  to  hnd  fitult:  with  at 

before  the  thing  or  person  censured 

Tertullian  even  often, thnK^diaoootentnen, 
carpefb  injuriously  at  them,  as  though  thejr  ^ 
it  even  when  they  were  free  from  suoi  meamat. 

Btciir. 
Tins  your  aU-licess'd  fool 
Does  hourly  carp  and  quanrel,  breaking  fixtii 
In  rank  and  not  to  be  endured  riots.  "Shahfean 

No,  not  a  tooth  or  nail  to  scratch 
And  at  my  actions  carp  or  catch.        Herbert. 

When  I  spoke. 
My  honest  homely  words  were  cvfJami  ce> 

sur'd. 
For  want  of  courUy  stile.  Drjia. 

Ca'rpenter-  n.  s,  Icbarpmtieri  Fr.]  An 
artificer  in  wood ;  a  builder  of  houiO 
and  ships.  He  is  distinguished  froEi 
a  joinery  as  the  carpenter  performs  larger 
and  stronger  work. 

Tliis  yrOTk  performed  with  advisement  good, 
Godfrey  his  carpenters ^  and  men  of  ikiil 
In  ail  the  camp,  sent  to  an  aged  wood.  Fairjst. 
In  building  Hiero's  great  slup,  there  were 
three  hundred  carpenter*  employed  for  »  rc*^ 
together.  Wiihu, 

In  burden'd  vessels  first  with  speedy  care, 
His  plenteous  stores  do  season 'd  timben  send; 

Thither  the  brawny  c«f/^^/rr/ repair, 
And,  as  the  surgeons  of  maim'd  sh^,  attend. 

Drjia- 

Ca'rpentry.  n,  s.  [from  carpentn.Yl'oi 
trade'  or  art  of  a  carpenter. 

It  had  been  more  proper  for  roe  to  hiw  in- 
troduced f^i^M/ry  before  joiner  y,becac9e  neces- 
sity did  doubtless  compel  our  forefathers  ist« 
•  the  conveniency  of  the  first,  rather  than  the  ex- 
Uavagancy  of  the  last.  Moxons  Mtcb.  Exa. 
Ca'rper.  n.s.  [from  To  carpal  A  a- 
viller;  a  censorious  man. 

I  have  not  these  weeds. 
By  putting  on  the  cunning  of  a  urftr.  Shaif- 

CAllPET.  n.  J.  [karj^et,  Dutch.] 

X.  A  covering  of  various  •olours,  spitai 

upon  floors  or  tables. 
Be  the  Jacks  fair  within,  the  Jills  fair  «t*- 

out,  carpets  laid,  and  every  thing  in  order  i 

Against  the  wall,  in  the  middle  of  the  ^ 

pace,  is  a  chair  placed  before  him,  witb  a  taw 

and  carpet  before  it.  ^*** 

a.  Ground  variegated  with  flowers,  aci 

level  and  smooth. 

Go  signify  as  much,  while  heie  we  mardi 
Upon  the  grassy  carpet  of  this  plain.  Shdisp^-^* 

The  carpet  ground  shall  be  with  leaves  »'<:•' 
spread, 
And  boughs  shall  weave  a  cov'rmg  far  your  hf». 

^  3.  Any  thine  variegated. 

The  whole  dry  land  is,  for  the  moit  F^ 
covered  over  with  a  lovely  carpet  crfgreeflS"^ 
and  other  herbs.  A^ 

4.  Carpet  is  used,  proverbially,  for  a  p'^ 
of  ease  and  luxury,;  as,  a  carptrt  knig|!j» 
a  kniglit  that  has  never  known  the  fic!'^' 
and  has  recommended  himself  only  ^ 
table. 

He  is  knight,  dubbed  with  unbacked  r3F^^< 
and  on  carpot  consideration.  Shifff^ 

5.  To  be  on  the  carpet  [jw  ie  tapiiy  F^^ 
is  to  be  the  subject  of  consideratiooi  ^ 
afair  in  band. 
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y©  C  a'bpet.  v.  iu  [from  the  noua.]  To 
spread  with  carpets.  * 

We  found  him  in  a  fair  chainbcr,ricbly  hanged 
mnd  earpettd  under  foot,  without  any  degrees  to 
the  tutr;  ht  was  set  upon  a  low  tlirone,  richlv 
adorned,  and  a  rich  cloth  of  sute  over  his  head, 
of  b!ue  sattin  embroidered.  Bacon, 

The  dry  land  we  find  every  where  naturally 

€arpettd  over  with  grass,  and  otlier  aereeahle 

wholesome  plants.  Durham, 

CA'MiV\}fC,, particip.  adj^  [fiom  Tq  c^rp,'] 

Captious;  ceusonous. 

Np  carping  critick  interrupts  his  praise, 
No  rival  strives  but  for* a  sec<;nd  place.  GrattvUIe. 

X^y  aside  therefore  a  mrffh^  spirit,  and  read 
even  an  adversary  with  an  honest  design  to  find 
out  his  true  meaning ;  do  not  snatch  at  little 
lapses,  and  appearances  of  mistake.  IVattt, 

C  A^ii Pi N  G  L Y.  adv.  [from  carping.']  Cap- 
tiously; censoriously. 

We  derive  out  of  the  Latin  at  second  hand 
by  the  French,  and  make  good  English,  as  in 
ch«se  adverbs,  tarpingly^  currently,  actively, 
colourably.  Camden*  s  Rema[nt, 

Ca^upmkals.  n.  s.  A  kind  of  coarse  cloth 
made  in  the  north  of  England.  Phillips, 

Cyf'RPUS.  ».  J.  [Latin.]  The  wrist,  so 
named  by  anatomists,  which  is  made  up 
of  eight  little  bones^  of  different  figures 
and  thickness,  placed  in  two  ranks,  four 
in  each  rank.  They  arc  strongly  tied 
together  by  the  ligaments  which  come 
irom  the  radius,  and  by  the  annulary 
ligament-  ^livcy' 

Ifound  one  of  the  bones  of  the  carpvs  lyjng 
loose  in  the  wound.  H^inman**  Surgery* 

Ca'rrack.    See  Carack. 

Ca'brat.    See  Carat. 

Ca'RRaway.    See  Caraway., 

Nay,  you  shall  se^  mine  orchard,  where,  in  an 

arbour,  we  will  eat  a  hst  year's  pipphi  of  my 

own  grafting,  with  a  disli  df  carrawayty  and  so 

^Nth;  come,  cousiif,  silence,  snd  then  to  bed. 

Skak»ptart*t  Hfnry  IV. 

C  A 'a  R I  AGE.  n.u  [fflrifl^*,  Fr.  baggage  ; 

from  carrj^ 
!•  The  act  of  carrying,  or  transporting, 
or  bearing  any  thing. 

The  unequal  agitation  of  the  winds,  though 
material  to  the  carriage  of  sounds  farther  or  less 
way,  yet  do  not  confound  the  articulation.  Bffcom, 
If  it  seem  so  strange  to  more  this  obelisk  for  so 
little  space,  what  may  we  think  of  the  carriage 
of  it  cwt  of  Egypt  ?  Wilkiiu* 

a.  Conquest ;  acquisition. 

Solyman  resolved  to  b<fsicge  Vienna,  in  good 

hoye  that,  by  the  carriage  away  of  that,  the 

other  cities  would,  without  resistance,  be  yielded. 

Kn9ile/s  History  of  the  Turkt^ 

%.  Vehicle ;  that  in  which  any  thing  is 
carried. 

What  hone  or  carriage  can  take  up  and  bear 
tway  all  the  loppinga  oTa  branchy  tree  at  oQce  \ 

tVattu 

4.  The  frame  upon  which  cannon  is  car- 
ried. 

He  commaaj^  tlie  peat  ordnance  te  2>e*laid 

upon  carria^itty  which  before  lay  bound  in  gp'eaC 

unwieldy  timber,  with  rings  fastened  thereto, 

and  could  not  handsomely  be  removed  to  or  fro. 

KnUte/s  History  of  the  Turks, 

5.  Behaviour;  personal  nfianners. 

Before  his  eyes  he  did  cast  a  mist,  by  his  own 
insiabation,  and  by  the  carriage  of  his  youth,  that 
ekprested  a  natural  princely  belmviour.    Batstn. 
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Though  in  ray  face  there's  do  affected  fiowiv 
Kor  in  my  carriage  a  fei^'d  niceness  shown, 
I  keep  my  honour  still  without  a  stain.  Dryieiu 

Let'  them  have  ever  so  learned  lectures  qf 

breeding,  that  which  will  most  influence  their 

carriage  will  be  the  company  thev  converse  witii, 

and  the  ^shion  of  those  about  tnem.        Xocif, 

6*  Conduct ;  measures  ;  practices. 

You  may  hurt  yourself;  nay^  utterly 
Grow  from  the  king's  acquamtance,  by  iStoM 
carriage,  Sbaispeare, 

He  adviscothe  new  govemour  to  have  so  mvch 
discretion  in  his  carriage,  that  there  might  b«     ' 
no  notice  takes  in  the  exercise  of  his  religion. 

Ciates^a^ 

7.  Management ;  manner  of  transacting. 
Not  used. 

The  manner  of  carriage  of  the  business,  was 

as  if  there  had  been  secret  inauisition  upon  Mm. 

Wacom's  liessry  ViH 

Ca'rrier.  «.j.  SJttomTocarty^ 
X.  One  who  carries  something. 

You  must  distinguish  between  the  modon  of 

the  air,  which  is  but  a  vehiculum  causa ^  a  carrier 

of  the  sounds,  and-  the  aound  conveyed.    Bacmi„ 

Fer  winds,  when  homeward  they  return,  wi^ 

drive  ' 

The  loaded  carriers  from  their  evening  Jiiv& 

Drydeeu 

a.  One  whose  profession  or  trade  is  to 
carry  goods  for  others. 

I  have  rather  ^ade  it  my  choice  ^  transctibf 

all,  than  to  venture  the  loss  of  my  original^  by 

.   post  or  carrier.  Piercers  LfHert, 

The -roads  are  crowded  with  carriers,  laden 

with  rich  manufactures.  Simfi^ 

3.  A  messenger ;  one  who  carries  a  mes- 
sage. 

The  welcome  news  is  in  the  letter  found : 
The  carrier*^  not  commissioned  to  expound  ; 
It  speaks  itsdf.  Drydens  AeUgia  JUaisii 

4.  The  name  of  a  species  of  pigeons*  go 
called  from  the  reported  practice  of 
some  nations,  who  send  t)iem  with  let- 
ters tied  to  their  neck9,  which  they  car* 
ry  to  the  place  where  they  were  bred» 
however  remote. 

There  are  tame  and  wild  pigeons;  and  oCtam«   ' 
there  are  croppers,  ear  Hers,  runts.         W^aiiamm 
CA'RRION.  «.  J.  [cbarogne^  Fr.] 
X.  The  carcass  of  something  not  proper 
for  food. 

They  did  eat  the  dead  carriaiu,  and  one  another 
toon  after ;  insomuch  that  the  very  carcasses  they 
scraped  out  of  their  graven    Spesuer  m  JsxUmJ* 

Itisl 
That,  lying  by  the  violet  in  the  sun,  -• 

. .   Do  as  the  MrriM*  does,  not  as  the  flower.  Siah, 

This  foul  deed  shall  smell  above  the  earth, 
Wixh  carrim  men  sroaniag  for  buriaL    S^ah'p,  ^ 

You  '11  ask  me  wny  I  ratnei:  ch(}ose  to  ha^e  ^ ' 
A  weight  oS'carrfH  flesh,  than  to  receive 
Three  thousand  ducats.  jSbahpmre: , 

Ravens  are  seen  in  flocks  where  \carriuH  lies, 
and  wolves  in  herds  to  run  down  a  deer.  Temple, 

Sheep, oxen,  horaes, fall;  and, heap'd  on  high* 
The  differing  species  in  confusion  lie  ; 
Till,  warm'd  by  frequent  ills,  the  vi:ay  they  found 
To  lodge  their  loathsome  c<irr/M  under  ground.  . 

Dryden. 

Criticks,  as  they  are  birds  of  prey,  have  ever 
a  natural  inclination  to  carriog.  Pope, 

%,  Any  flesh  so  corrupted  as  not  to  be  nt 
for  food. 

Not  all  that  pride  that  makes  thee  sweHy 
As  bitf:  as  thou  dost  blown-up  veal ;        * 
Nor  ail  thy  uicks  and  slights  to  clteat. 
And  sell  thy  carrion  for  good  meat.    Hudihrat, 


C  Aft 

Tilt  wtim  wffl  get  t  fcreakftit  ky  my  IcaAl 
Jit  icttte  taaoA  their  hoQger  to  «pp»r^ 
*or  love  h«»  mA  me  tarrim  ere  I  die;  ifj^ 
$^  A  irame  of  reproach  for  a  worthiest 
womaa. 

ujil^j         and  eicuie  hii  threw  ing  into  the 

^^l^y?^'  ^h  [from  the  aubsul!!'^] 
Relating  to  c^ixuuses  \  feeding  upon 
carcasses.  *^ 

Match  to  match  I  htve  encoumer'd  him, 

£Vn  of  the  bonny  bcaits  he  lor'd  so  weU. 

TJe  cbirity  rf  our  death-btd  vUiti  t^oxxti 
.miathcr, »  much  at  a  rate  with  that  of  a  carrkt^ 

CA'RROT.   n.  j.    ^arote,   Fr.    dauctu\ 
i-at.J  An  esculent  root. 
.  ^''''f'*  ^K*»  ^eo  roots,  yet  they  do  weU 
In  Ae  fields  for  teed.  ^       Jlf^rf»*r. 

Mifttouae  orders  the  sadi  to  be  immediately 
5SS^-l2^Pu".outofitha!fa^J 

Ca^rrotihkss  n.  /.  [from  carroiji 
Redness  of  hair. 

CA'nnoTy.ij^y.  [fromfisfm,/.]  Spoken 
or  red  hair,  om  account  of  its  re- 
aeoibianoe  in  colour  to  carrots. 

CA^aRows.y.  /.  [an  Irish  word  J 

Tb^tmtwt  are  a  kind  of  people  that  wander 
19  aa<^  Hown  to  gentlemen's  houses,  living  only 
apon  cards  and  dice ;  who,  though  they  h«vj 
httle  or  Mhmg  of  their  own,  vet  wiU  th^  pUy 
fir  mufh  money.  Sj^emurt^  KJaJ, 

Ta  CA'KRY.^.a.  ieharier,  Fr,  from 
euntut  Lat.J 

1.  To  convey  from  a  place  :  opposed  to 
MngTfOr  convey  to  a  place :  often  with 
a  particle,  signifying  dcparture,aaiiiiytfy, 
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half  an  hour  toaaentomvu^thbat  beinrabl^C) 
etny  away  one  sing^  sentence  out  of  a  whole 
sermon.  ^taft. 

S'  To  conVcy  hy  force.  ^ 

•rT®*if27  "  '**"  FalstaTto  the  Fleet; 
•nkeaUhisc«npin|radongwidihhn.    SkU^. 
♦.  To  effect  any  thing.  ^^ 

.J2l*7  "•  •"^  vain  persons,  that  idwaoew 
weih  alone,  or  mowth  inoo  greater  means,  rf 
they  have  never  so  htde  hand  in  it,  they  think 
«ttthejthatc«r^it.  ^-^-* 

Oft-tunes  we  lose  die  occason  of  «err»W  a 
hwmcsa  well  thcwoughly  by  our  too  mnchW, 

These  sdvantages  wiH  be  of  no  e«ect,  unl^ 
we  improve  them  to  words,  in  die  £arrm9  d 
our  mam  point:  A^tm, 


len  he  dieth  he  shall  cany  nothing  away. 
And  devout  men  autm/ Stephen  to  his  burial* 

I  mean  tb  carry  her  avun  this  evening  by  the 
help  <rf  these  two  soldiers.  Vryden's  Spam.  I^riar. 

As  m  a  hhre's  vimineous  dome. 
Ten  thousand  bees  enjoy  their  home; 
Each  does  her  studious  action  vary. 
To  go  and  come,  to  fetch  and  carry.        Prior. 

TJey  exposed  their  goods  with  die  price 
named,  then  rethred ;  the  merchants  came,  left 
the  price  which  they  would  give  upon  the  goods, 
and  retired;  the  Seres retummg,Mrrr(K/^either 
their  goods  or  money.asthey  liked  best  Irfr^ir**. 
a*  To  transport. 

They  began  to  tarry  about  in  beds  diose  that 
were  sick.  AfarJk 

The  species  of  audibles  seem  to  be  carried 
more  manifesdy  through  the  air,  than  the 
species  of  visiWcs.  j5««». 

Where  many  great  ordnance  are  shot  off  to^ 
fetber,  the  sound  wiU  be  corrM^,  at  the  least, 
twenty  miles  upon  die  famd.  Sacta' 

3.  To  bear ;  to  have  about  one. 

Do  not  take  out  bones  like  surgeons  I  have  met 
with,  who  carry  them  about  hi  their  pockets. 

4.  To  take ;  to  have  with  one. 

If  die  ideas  of  liberty  and  voUtion  were  garriai 
aWg  wi*  us  m  our  minds,  a  great  part  of  the 
diihculties  that  perplex  mcn'lihoudits  would  ba 
easier  resolved.  Lech 

1  have  listened  with  my  utmost  attention  f«r 


7-  .To  gain  in  combetttion. 

Anif  hardlv  shaU  fc^rry  <mt  say  ade. 
Her  husband  bemg  aKve.                 Si^jpeare. 
How  many  stand  for  consuUhips? ^iW, 

will  carry  it.  SSaJt^Atare. 

I  see  not  yet  how  any  of  dmse  ds  teaaofan 

b€fenj5r  avoided;  and  yet  if  any  c/SSihoad 

^  i^he latter stiUeii|oymghispla.e,andcontina- 
mg  ajomt  commnsmnor  of  the  ttvasury.  still  o»- 

«.  To  gain  after  resisUnce. 
The  count  wooes  your  daughter, 
Lays  down  his  wamson  siege  before  hef  beaittv* 
Revives  to  .^  her ;  iTher  cons^,*^**^* 
Ai  we  Tl  durect  her  now/tia  best  to  hear  it. 

-    Wiatafortunedopdiethlckl^^^ 
If  he  can  ^tfrry  her  dius!   S$ali^Sre\  OOtiU. 

n.*?h^  *"  "^^"'^  ?  P^«  yourvoices  ? 
BiitUiat  *nomatter;diegreaterpart*WTO,a'. 

By  these,  and  die  like  srts,  dief^SSSS 
themselves  diat  thev  diould  eadly  .irV^rw 
l^K  ill^ ««ertamei  die  house  ad  Siorim 
with  other  debates.  CtmrtiZt 

^  If  the  numerousness  of  a  train  rnnSt  earrx  ^ 

«>®>J0rth  the  courting.  GiamnCe 

mastery,  whose  wills  dndl  <«ny  Ir  over  the  rest. 

.J"  ^l?'^  ^^  I«tns,the  present  b  ^^ 

tS2f'  '^  ^  «  adistance  ha#e  thTd^ 

.I?°?8*  ">  the  comparison.  z,tcit. 

xo.  To  bear  out  5  to  face  through:  Mmhit. 

JlS  """i^y'Wf «»  «ff.  diere  is  se  much  moaev 

ttved;  and  if  he  be  detected,  dicrewiU  be  ^»2 

dung  pleasant  in  the  fiolick.  T^/S^ 

XI.  To  continue  extenial  appearance. 

My  niece  is  ah^  m  die  Qief  that  be*s 

Mdjwe  may  «rry  ir  dnis  for  our  pleaeore  and 

•»P«nance.  SimkjitiMii 

I  a.  To  manage ;  to  transaet.  ~^      * 

The  senate  is  genenlly  as  aumermm  .•  our 

ta»eof commons:  ahdyetr«rrwritsre«brio« 

so  pnvatelv,  dm  they  are  seldom  kaoim.^^ 

13-  To  behave;  to  conduct:  with  the  re* 

ciprocal  pronoun. 

Neglect  not  abo  the  examples  of  those  that 
have  tur*edaemch€i  iU  m  the  same  pl2e 


He  tttHMkd  diekk^g  into  Scodaada  where  h« 


€0rrf9mwf 
to  Christ,  t 
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M  c&rrf  Inm^  with  much  mpaltf  sweetness 
«nd  temper.  §§^<»ttem. 

He  <«rrMitf  AfMr^jf  so  imolcnrly  io  the  house, 
asid  out  of  the  house,  to  aU  persons  thtt  he  be- 
came odioos.  CUuta^m 
S4*  Somctimet  with  it;  u»  she  carrUs  it 

high. 
25.  To  bring  forward ;  to  advance  in  any 
pn>|n%ss« 

It  »  not  to  be  imagined  how  hx  constancy 
win  emrry  a  man ;  however,  it  is  better  walkinc 
slowly  in  a  rugged  way,  than  to  break  a  leg  and 
he  a  cripple.  L»ck*. 

This  pltin  natural  way,  without  grammar,  can 
tony  them  to  great  elegancy  and  politeness  in  ' 
their  bnguage.  Lod^, 

There  is  no  vice  which  mankind  earriet  to  such 
wBd  eitremes,  as  that  of  avarice.  Stu'^. 

a6-  To  urge ;  to  bear  forward  with  tome 
kind  of  external  impulse. 

Men  are  strongly  carried  out  to,  and  hardly 
took  off  from,  the  praaice  of  vice.  5mC». 

He  that  the  world,  or  Hesh,  or  devil,  can 
f  tmvf  from  the  profession  of  an  obedience 
,  is  no  son  of  the  faithful  Abraham. 
Hammtmd's  Prsetual  Catetium. 

Ill  neture,  passbn,  and  revenge,  will  anrry 
them  too  far  in  punishing  others ;  and  therefore 
Cod  hash  eertainly  appotnted  government  to  re- 
strain the  partiality  and  violence  of  men.  Lpth* 
xy.  To  bear  j  to  have ;  to  obtain. 

In  some  vegetables,  we  see  iomething  that 
tarries  a  kind  of  analogy  to  sense ;  they  contract 
their  leaves  against  the  cold;  the>[  open  them  to 
the  ftvourabiB  hea^  Hai/s  Origim  n^MamJUMd, 

18.  To  exhibit ;  to  show ;  to  display  on 
the  outside  ;  to  set  to  view. 

The  aspect  of  every  one  in  the  family  carria 
so  much  satisfaction,  that  it  appears  he  knows 
his  happy  lot.  AdtUnm* 

19.  To  imply ;  to  import. 

IXMuHes  too  creat  an  imputation  of  ignorance, 
lightness,  or  folly,fbr  men  to  quit  and  renounce 
tMir  former  tenets,  presently,  upon  the  offer  of 
an  argument  which  they  cannot  immediately 
answer.  LocU, 

%o.  To  contain  \  to  comprise. 

He  thought  it  f^rr/M/ something  of  argument 
an  it,  to  prove  that  doctrine.  Watts  om  tbt  Mimd^ 
91.  To  have  annexed ;  to  have  any  thing 
joined:  with  the  particle  loiVA. 

There  was  a  righteous  and  a  searching  law, 
directly  forbidding  such  practicjss;  and  they 
knew  that  St  earrimi  withiL  the  divine  stamp. 

Smth. 

There  are  many  expressions,  which  Mrry  tesc^ 
them  to  my  mind  no  dear  ideas.  Ltie, 

The  obvious  portions  of  eitension,  that  affect 
Our  senses,  carry  tviti  them  into  the  mind  the 
idea  of  finite.  ZacJke^ 

a  2.  To  convey  or  bear  any  thing  united 
or  adhering,  by  communication  of  mo- 
tioiu 

We  see  also  manJfHtly,  that  sounds  are  tof^ 
rWwith  wind:  and  therefore  aouads  will  be 
heard  further  with  the  wumI  than  against  the 
wind.  BaeM*i  Natural  History. 

93*  To  move  or  continue  any  thing  in  a 

certain  direction. 
Hit  chimney  is  sarriadnp  throng  the  old  rock, 

«o  that  yon  see  the  sky  through  it,  notwithstand. 

iag  the  rooms  lie  very  deepw  AMsamm  Italy, 
%4,  To  puth  on  ideas,  aigumentsy  or  any 

thing  fuoceasive  in  a  train. 
Manethet,tfaat  wrote  of  die  B^^fpdans,  hath 

MrrM  up  thsir  florwrnnent  to  an  incvediblt  di- 

*         A4rV  Ori^  ^JkMM. 
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45.  To  receive ;  to  endure*  Not  in  use- 
Some  have  in  readiness  so  many  odd  stories^ 
as  there  is  nothing  but  they  can  wrap  it  into  a 
tale,  to  make  others  carry  it  with  more  pleasuic. 

jBaemu 
ft^  To  support ',  to  sustain. 

Carry  camomile,  or  wild  thynvfc,  or  the  greett 
strawberry,  upon  sticks,  as  you  do  hops  upon 
poUs.  £acvt*s  Nattral  History 

ay.  To  bear,  a»  trees. 

Set  them  a  reasonable  depth,  and  they  will 
carry  more  shoots  upon  the  item.  iacm. 

a8.  To  fetch  land  biing,  as  dogs. 

Young  whelps  learn  easily  to  oarryi  yottqg 
popinjays  learn  quickly  to  qieak.  Aseham, 

af .   To  carry  qg.    To  kill. 

Old  Parriivea to  one  hundred  and fifty-thre* 
years  of  Me,  and  might  have  tone  further,  if  the 
change  ofair  had  not  tarried  ham  ff.     Tem^t, 

30.  To  carry  on.  To  promote  ;  to  help 
forward. 

It  carries  on  tht  tsnie  de^gB  diet  is  pfompted 
by  authors  of  a  paver  turn,  and  only  does  »  hi 
another  manner.    .  AMtaa* 

31.  To  earn  on.  To  continue;  to  put 
fbrwatd  from  one  staRC  to  another. 

By  the  administration  of  grace,  begun  by  out 
Uened  Saviour,  carried  m  fy  his  <<«<^^p|ft^  aa^ 
to  be  completed  by  their  successours  to  th^ 
world's  end,  all  types  that  darkened  thb  &ith 
are  enlightened.  '  Sfratt* 

JEne»*s  settlement  m  Italvwae  oarrMam 

through  all  the  opposttioos  in  hts  way  CO  it,  both 

by  s^a  and  land.  jtMsaa. 

3a.  To  carry  on.  To  prosecute  ;  not  to  let 

cease. 

France  will  not  eonsent  to  fumisfa  us  with 
money  suffident  to  cerrjr  M  the  war.  Temfle. 
33.  To  carry  tbrougb^  To  aupport;  to 
keep  from  failing,  or  being  conquered. 

That  grace  wSlc^ry  us,  if  we  do  not  wilfullv 
betray  our  succours,  victoriously  tirtagh  aU  dii- 
ficukies.  HamsatsJ. 

roCA^RRT.V.H. 

X.  A  hare  is  said  by  hunters  to  carry^ 
when  she  runs  on  rotten  ground)  on  on 
frost,  and  it  sticks  to  her  &et. 

%,  A  horse  is  said  to  carry  v^cli^  when  hia 
neck  is  arched*  and  he  hold*  his  head 
high  ;  but  when  his  neck  is  «hort  and 
ill*shaped,  and  he  lowers  his  head,  he 
is  said  to  carry  Unu. 

CA'RRV-TAi.E.)i.i.  Ifcom  carry  ZRd  talc.'] 
A  talebearer. 
Some  carry-tale^  some  pleaseman,  some  slight 
sany, 
Told  our  intenu  before.  Shakspaart, 

CART.  U.S.  See  Car.  [cficv, cjiac,  Sax,] 

1.  A  carriage  in  general. 

The  Scytnians  are  described  by  Herodotus  to 
lodge  always  in  tfrC/,  and  to  feed  upon  the  milk 
of  mares.  Temple* 


Triptolemus,  so  song  the  Nine, 
Strew*4  plenty  from  htt« 


(Mrs  divine.       DryJtn. 

a.  A  wheel-carrii^e,  used  commonly  for 
luegagf. 

Now  wMle  my  friend,  just  ready  to  depart. 
Was  packing  all  his  goods  in  one  poor  Mr#, 
He  iU)pp*d  a  \xtxit4      ■  Drydem^t  Ju^snaK 

,  A  small  carriage  with  two  wheels,  used 
by  husbandmen ;  distinguished  from  a 
waggon^  which  has  four  wheels- 
Ai«s!  what  weightt  arc  these  that  kid  mj 
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I  sm  ta  dup  as  winter  starved  sheep> 
Tir'd  as  a  jide  m  overloaden  tart.      ,     SiAtey* 
4.  The  vehicle  in  which  criminals  arc  car- 
ried to  execution. 
The  squire,  whose  good  grace  was  to  open  the 
scene. 
Now  fitted  the  halter,  now  traver^'d  the  cartf 
And  often  took  leave,  but  was  loth  to  depart. 

Priori 

To  Cart.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun,]  To. 
cxpoBC  la  a  cart)  by  way  of  punishment. 

Democritua.neCer  laugh'd  so  locd,   . 
To  see  bawds  tfar/«/thrqugh  tlie  crowd.  Hudik, 

No  woman  led  4  better  Ufe : 
She  to  intrtgaes  was  e'en  hard-hearted; 
She  chuckled  when  a  bawd  was  carted; 
Apd  thought  the  nation  ne'er  would  thrive^ 
TiE  an  th6  whores  were  burnt  alhre.        Prior, 

To  Cart.  V.  n.  To  use  carts  for  carriage. 

Oxen  arc  not  so  good  for  draught,  where  you 

liave  occasion  to  eert  *much,  but  for  winter 

.  pkughing.  Mortimer. 

CART-aoRSfE.  n.j.  £from  C4trt  and  iforse.'] 

A  coarse  unwieldy  horie»  fit  only  fot 

the  cart* 

ItwasticCtrminMl,  that  these  sick  and  wounded 
•olfiieri  should  be  carried  upon  the  cart-horses. 

KmoIUs. 
Cart-jad£.  ».  J.  [from  cart  znd  Jadr.'] 
A  vile  hok-se,'  fit  onlv  for  the  cart. 

He  came  out  with  all  nis  dou'ns,  horsed  upon 
such  eart'jadesf  so  furnished,  I  thought  if  that 
were  thrift,  I  wished  none  of  my  friends  or  sub- 
jects ever  to  thrive.  Sid/rty, 

CART-t,oAD.  «.  J.  [from  rm-f  and  had.'] 

I,  A  quantity  of  any  thing  piled  on  a  cart. 
A  cart'had  of  carrots  appeared  of  darker  co- 
lour, when  looked  upon  where  the  points  were 
•bverted  to  tlie  eye,  than  where  the  sides  >^*ere 
•0.  Boyle. 

JLet  Wood  and  his  accomplices  trasrel  aboi^t  a 
country  with  $art*Uads  of  their  ware,  and  see 
who  wul  take  It.  Sivifi, 

9.  A  quantity  sufficient  to  load  a  cart. 

Cart-ropf- .«.x.  [from  cart  an4  ^/^] 
A  strong  curd  used  to  fasten  the  iojid  on 
the  carnage:  proverbially  any  thicJk  cord. 

Cart-way.  «.j..  [from  cart  wA Mfiy<\ 
A  way  Uirough  which  a  carriage  xnay 
convenjebtly  travel. 

Where  youx  woods  ara  large.  It  is  best  to  have 
•  rarZ-wtfy  along  the  middle  of  them.  Mortimer* 

CARTE  BLANCHE.  [French.]  A  Wank 
paper;  a  paper  to  be  filled  up  with 
8uch  conditions  as  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  sent  thinks  proper. 

Ca'RTeY.  «.  /.  [cartel^  Pr.  cartelh\  Ital.] 

I.  A  writin^f  containing,  for  the  most 
part,  stipulations  between  enemies. 

^  As  this  discord  among  the  sisterhood  is  lively 
to  engage  them  in  a  lonK  and  Ungertng  war,  it 
'is  the  more  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
ror/r/ settled  among  them.  Addison's  Freebotder, 

a.  Anciently  any  publick  paper. 
They  flatly  disavouch 
To  yield  him  more  obediefice,  or  support ; 
And  as  CO  perjured  (fiike  of  JLancaster, 
Their  tasrtel  t£  defiance  they  prefer. 

hastieVs  CMl  fWarn 

Ca'rter.  «.j.  [from  cart.'\  The  man 
who  drives  a  cart,  or  whose  trade  it  is 
to  drive  a  cart. 

JUet  me  be  no  assistant  for  a  state. 
But  keep  a  farm,  and  earkrt.         Sbuhpear^. 
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The  Divine  goodness  never  faHl,  provided 
tluc,  according  to  the  adviceof  Hercules  tu  tne 
tarter t  we  put  wir  own  Shoulders  to  (he  work. 

JL*  Ettratigs. 
Carter  and  host  confronted  face  to  &ce.  Drji 
^  It  is  the  prudence  4>f  a  oarta-  to  put  beOs  upon 
h'ls  ht>rses-,  to  make  them  carry  their  burdeui 
cheerfully.  Drydens  Ihtfresxtn. 

CA'RTILAGE-  n.  s.  [cartilago^  Latin!] 
A  smooth  and  solid  body,  softer  Mti9f\  a 
bone,  but  harder  than  a  ligament.  In 
it  are  no  cavities  or  cells  for  containing 
of  maiTovr- ;  nor  is  it  covered  over  iv-ith 
any  membrane  to  make  jt  sensible,  ss 
the  bones  are.  The  cartilages  have  a 
natural  elasticity,  by  which,  if  thty  are 
-  forced  from  their  natural  figure  or  situ- 
ation, they  return  to  it  of  tbennseiTcs, 
as  soon  as  that  force  is  t^ken  away. 

C^nak,  by  depees,  are  abolished,  aid  gro* 
solid ;  several  of  t|^em  united  grow  a  membraae ; 
these  membranes  further  consotidated  become 
cartilages,  and  eartilagjes  bones.  Arhnihmu 

Cartilagi^veous.\  «.  J.  [from  cani- 
Cartila'ctnous.   J      lage."]     Consist- 
ing  of  cartilages. 

By  what  artifice  the  eartilagismmts  kind  d 

fishes  poise  themselves,  ascend  and  descend  a 

pleasure,  and  continue  in  what  depth  of  water 

th^list,is  as  yet  unknown.  J?,^, 

The  larynx  gives  passage  to  the  breath,  aa'i, 

as  the  breath  passeth  through  the  simuU,  roakv'? 

a  vibration  of  those  cartilaginotu  bodies,  whica 

*  forms  that  breath  into  a  vocal  sound  or  voice. 

Hotder*s  ElewuHts  cf  Sfced. 

Carto'ok,  «.j^[f«r/«Br,  Ital.]  A  paint- 
inj?  or  drawing  upon  large  paper. 
It  is  with  a  vu%ar  idea  ^st  the  world  faehddi 

.  the  tarteoK*  of  Raphael,  and  every  oate  feels  ha 
share  of  pleasure  and  entertainment.    ' '  #F^.. 

Carto'uch.».  J.  [canoucbcy  Trench,'] 

1.  A  case  of  wood  three  inches  thick  at 
the  bottom^  girt  round  with  marlia» 
and  holding  forty-eigfat  musket  balls, 

.  and  six  or  eight  iron  balls  of  a  poocd 
weight.  It  is  fired  out  of  a  hobit  cc 
small  mortar,  and  is  proper  for  defrud- 

'    ing  a  pass.  jfiarrii. 

2.  A  portable  box  for  charges. 
Ca'rtracz.   -^n.  J.  [cartoucbe,  Fr.]  A 
CA'RTRfoo£w  J     case  of  paper  or  pard}* 

raent  filled  with  gunpowder,  used  fe 
the  greater  expedition  in  chax^ginff  cues. 

Our  monarch  stands  in  jaerson  by. 
His  new-cast  cannons  firmness  to  explore  ; 

The  strength  of  big*<om*d  powder  loves  » 

And  ball  and  eartrage  sorts  for  every  bote.  ifcv. 

■C'artrut*    n.  J.  [fix>m  cart  and  mi; 

route,  a  way.]    The  track  made  by  3 

cart  wheel. 

CA'RTULARy.  a.  s.  [fixxna  cbarta^  paper, 

Lat.]  A  place  where  papers  qt  xvconU 

.    arelLept.         • 

'Ca^rtwrjght*  jf.  /.  [frvm  cawt  ani 
Wright.']    A  maker  of  carts. 

After  local  asiiies,ti^  mont  names  hare  htA 

derived  from  occtmaugos  or  prafesaktei;  »> 

Taylor,  Pottfir>Sauih»C«yi«r«A«.       tUml-^ 

To  CARVJS.  V.  a*   lctopfao%   Saxoi* 

Jkemtitff  DjQt«li.] 
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X.  To  cut  woody  or  stone>  or  other  mat- 
ter* into  elegant  forms. 

Takbgthe  very  refuse,  he  hath  ear^d  it  dili- 
gently when  he  had  nothing  else  to  da  Wudom, 
Had  Denuxrrates  really  earvtd  meant  Athos 
into  a  statue  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  had 
the  memory  of  the  fact  been  obliteratedt)y  some 
accident,  who  could  afterwards  have  proved  it 
impossible, but  that  it  might  casually  have  been? 

Btnilcf, 

a.  To  cut  meat  at  the  table. 

3.  To  make  any  thing  by  carving  or  cut- 
ting. 

'  Yet  fearing  idleness,  the  nurse  of  ill, 
In  sculpture  excrcis'd  \\\%  happy  skill ; 
JVnd  car^*d  in  ivory  such  a  mud,  $0  fair, 
A%  nature  could  not  v«  ith  his  art  compare, 
AVexc  she  to  work.  Dryden, 

4.  Tocngra\e. 

0  Rosalind,  these  trees  shall  be  my  books', 

.    And  in  their  barks  m)r  thoughts  I  'U  character; 
That  every  eye,  which  in  this  forest  looks. 
Shall  see  thy  virtue  witness'd  every  where. 
Run,  run,  Orlando,  earve  on  every  tree 
The  fair,  the  chaste,  the  unexpressive  she. 

Sbakspeare, 

5.  To  distribute ;  to  apportion ;  to  pro- 
vide at  will. 

He  had  been  a  keeper  of  his  flocks  both  from 
tlie  violence  of  robbers  and  his  own  soldiers,  who 
could  easily  have  earned  themselves  their  oun 
food.  Soiab, 

How  dares  sinful  dust  and  ashes  invade  the 
prerogative  of  Providence,  and«arvr  out  to  him- 
self the  seasons  and  issues  of  life  and  death  ? 

Swtb, 

The  labourer;'  share,  being  seldom  more  than 
a  bare  subsistence,  never  allows  that  body  of 
men  opportunity  to  struggle  with  the  richer,  un- 
less when  some  common  and  great  distress  em- 
boldens them  to  carve  to  their  wants.       Locke* 

6.  To  cut;  to  hew. 

Or  they  will  buy  his  sheep  forth  of  the  cote, 
Cr  they  will  car^e  the  shepherd's  throat.  Spenser  * 

Brave  Macbeth,  with  his  brandish'd  steel, 
Xike  valour's  minion,  carved  qiOL  his  passage. 

Sbaktpeare, 
<r<?  Carve.  v.«.    . 
I.  To  exercise  the  trade  of  a  sculptor, 
a*  To  perform  at  table  the  office  of  sup- 
plying the  company  from  the  dishes. 

1  do  mean  to  make  love  to  Ford*s  wife :  I 
spy  entertainment  in  her;  she  discourses,  she 
carvei^  she  gives  the  leer  of  invitation.    Sbaktp, 

Wen  then,  things  handsomely  were  serv'd  \ 
My  mistress  for  the  strangers  earvd.       Prior, 
C  a'kvel.  n.  /.  A  small  ship. 

I  gave  them  order,  if  they  found  any  Indians 

there,  to  send  in  the  little  ily-boat,  or  the  rar- 

'vel,  into  the  river;  for,  with  our  great  ships,  we 

durst  not  approach  the  coast.  JiMgb. 

Ok'rver,  n,s*  [bom  carve.l 

J.  A  Fcnlptor. 

AH  arts  and  artists  Theseus  could  command. 
Who  sold  for  hire,  or  wrought  for  better  fame  ; 
The  Boaster  painters  and  the  careers  came. 

Drydcn, 

a.  He  that  cuts  up  the  meat  at  the  table. 
Meanwhile,  thy  indignation  yet  to  raise, 
Tlie  carver,  dancmg  round*,  each  dish  surveys 
With  flying  knife,  and,  as  his  art  directs, 
With  proper  gestures  ev'ry  fowl  dissects.    Dryd, 
3 .  He  that  apportions  or  distributes  at  will. 
In  this  kind,  to  come  in  braving  arms. 
Be  his  own  carvery  and  cut  out  his  way. 
To  find  out  rigbt  with  wrongs,  it  may  not  be. 
SboAsjfear/t  Kitkard  Hi 
VOI1.L  * 


?    «.  /.  [from  Carya^  a 
S.J       city  taken  by  the 
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We  are  not  the  carver*  of  our  own  fortunes. 

L*E*tramg^ 

C  a'R y  1  k  g  . ^>i .  J.  [from  earve ,  ]  Sculp- 
ture; figures  carved. 

They  can  no  more  last  like  the  ancientSi  than 
excellent  carvings  in  wood  like  those  in  marble 
and  brass.  TempUm 

The  lids  are  ivy,  grapes  in  clusters  lurk 
Beneath  the  carving  ot  the  curious  work.  Dryd^ 

Caru^ncle.  n.j.  [rtfrtmru/a,  Lat.]  A 
small  protuberance  of  flesh,  either  na- 
tural or  morbid. 

Caruncies  are  a  sort  of  loose  flesh  ariang  in 
the  urethra  by  the  erosion  made  by  vinilent  acid 
matter.  Wiseman, 

CARTJ'TES. 
CjiRTA'TIDES. 

Greeks,  who  led  away  the  women  cap- 
tives ;  and,  to  perpetuate  their  slavery, 
represented  them  in  buildings  as  charged 
with  burdens.]  An  order  of  columns  or 
pilasters,  under  the  figures  of  women 
dressed  in  long  rcbes,  serving  to  suppoit 
entablatures.  Cbamben, 

Casca'de.  «.  j.  [cascade^  Fr..  caieata, 
Ital.  from  cajcare,  to  fall.]  A  cataract ; 
a  waterfall. 

Rivers  diverted  from  their  native  course. 
And  bound  with  chains  of  artilicial  force. 
From  large  cascades  in  pleasing  tumult  roU'd, 
Or  rose  through  figur'd  stone,  or  breathinggold. 
^  jPrior, 

^  The  river  Tiverone  throws  itself  down  a  pre- 
cipice, and  £dls  by  several  cascades  from  one  rock 
to  another,  till  it  gains  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 

Addison* 
CASE.  n.  J.  leaissey  Fr.  a  box.] 
I.  Something  that  covers  or  contains  any 
thing  else ;  a  covering ;  a  box ;  a  sheath. 

O  cleave,  my  sides! 
Heart,  once  be  stronger  than  thy  continent, 
Crack  thv  frail  case,       Sbak,  Antony  and  Cleopm 

Each  thought  was  visible  that  roll  d  within, 
A!i  through  a  crystal  cast  the  figur'd  hours  91^ 
seen.  Dryden, 

Other  caterpillars  produced  maggots,  that  im- 
mediately nude  themselves  up  in  cases,      Ray^ 
The  body  is  but  a  case  to  this  vehicle.  Broome, 
Just  then  Clarissa  drew,  with  temgtiftg  graci, 
A  two-f  dg*d  weapon  from  her  shifiing*M/r.  Popu 
ft.  The  outer  part  of  a  house  or  building. 
The  case  of  the  holy  house  is  nobly  designra, 
and  executed  by  great  masters.  Addison  on  Italy. 
3.  A  building  unfurnished. 

He  had  a  purpose  likewise  to  raise,  in  the 
university,  a  fair  case  for  books,  and  to  furnish  it 
with  choice  collections  from  all  parts,  at  his  owa 
charge.  Wotton, 

Case-kkifb.  n,  s.  [from  eoje  and  Anife-I 
A  large  kitchen  knife- 

The  King  allirays  acts  with  a  great  case^lnifi 
stuck  in  his  girdle ;  which  the  lady  snatches  from 
him  in  the  struggle,  and  so  defends  herself. 

Addison  en  ludym 

Case-shot.  n.  /.  [from  cait  and  sbot,'\ 
Bullets  enclosed  in  a  case. 

In  eaclx  seven  small  brass  and  leather  guna, 
chsrged  with  case^sbot.  Clarendon* 

CASE,  n,  u  leajujf  Lat.] 

I.  Condition  with  regard  to  outward  c(r- 
cumstances. 

-  T Jn worthv  wretch,  quoth  he,  of  so  great  gsace, 
Hew  date  T  think  such  glory  to  attain  i 
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These  chit  have  it  attainM  were  in  likcTMif, 
Quoth  he,  at  m etched,  and  Uv'd  in  like  pain. 

Fairy  Q^een, 

Question  your  royal  thoughts :  make  the  cmtt 
yours; 
Be  now  a  fiither,  and  propose  a  son.  Shahpeart, 

Some  knew  the  face. 
And  all  had  heard  the  much  lamented  ease.  Dr^ 

These  were  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  Corinthians  then  were }  and  the  argument 
which  the  apostle  advances,  is  intended  to  reach 
their  particular  case,  Atterhmry, 

My  youth  may  be  made,  as  it  never  faib  m 
executions,  a  case  of  Compassion.  JP9pe, 

A.  State  of  things. 

He  saith,  that  if  there  can  be  found  such  an 
inequality  between  man  and  man,  as  between 
man  and  beast,  or  between  soul  and  body,  it  in* 
vesreth  a  right  of  government;  which  seemeth 
rather  an  impossible  tase^  than  an  untrue  sen- 
tence. Bafm» 

Here  Was  the  easeg  anarmr  of  English,  wasted 
ahd  tired  with  a  long  winter  s  siege,  engaged  an 
armyof  a  greater  number  than  themselves,  fresh 
and  m  vigour.  Bofst* 

\  can  but  be  a  slave  wherever  I  am  ;  so  that 
t.ikcn  oj  not  taken,  *t  is  all  a  case  to  me. 

VEstrange. 

They  arc  excellent  in  order  to  certain  ends; 
he  hatn  no  need  to  use  them,  as  the  ease  now 
stands,  being  provided  for  with  the  provision  of 
an  angeL  Taylw^s  Holy  Living. 

Your  parents  did  not  produce  you  much  into 
the  world,  wherebv  you  have  fewer  ill  impres- 
sions ;  but  they  failed,  as  is  generally  tlie  cdie^ 
iu  too  much  neglecting  to  cultivate  your  mind. 

S-wiJl. 

3.  [fn  physick  ]  State  of  the  body  ;  state 
of  the  disease. 

It  was  well;  for  xve  had  rather  met  with  calnf^ 
and  contrary  winds,  than  any  tempests ;  for  our 
sick  were  many,  and  in  very  ill  ease,        Bacm. 

Chalybeate  water  seems  to  be  a  proper  remedy 
in  hypochondriacal  cw«/.  Arbutbmot  pa  AiimgHUn 

4.  History  of  a  disease. 

5.  State  of  a  legal  question. 

If  he  be  not  ape  to  beat  over  matters,  and  to 
call  up  one  thing  to  prove  and  illustrate  another, 
let  him  study  the  bwyers  eases  t  so  every  defect 
of  the  mind  nay  have  a  special  receipt.  Baeom. 

6.  In  ludicrous  language,  condition  with 
rrgarA  t*  leanness  or  fat*  In  case  is, 
Imtv  or  fat. 

Thou  lycst,  most  ienorani  monster,  I  am  in 
ease  to  justlc  a  constable.  ^hakspeatcU  Tempest. 

VrvY  have  but  patience  till  then,  and  when  I . 
am  M  little  better  easet  1 11  tlirqw  nhvself  in  the 
very  mouth  of  you.  L* Estrange. 

Quoth  Ralph,  I  should  not,  if  I  were 
In  ease  for  action,  now  be  here.  HuShras. 

For  if  the  sire  be  faint,  or  nut  ofcase^ 
He  will  be  copy'd  in  his  ^mish'd  race.     Dryd. 

The  priest  was  pretty  well  in  ease^ 
And  shew*d  some  numour  in  his  face; 
L.ook*d  with  an  easy  careless  tnien, 
A  perfect  stranger  to  the  spleen.  SMfi/t. 

7.  Contingence ;  possible  event. 

The  atheist,  In  case  things  should  faU  out  con- 
trary to  his  belief  or  expeaation,  hath  made  no 
provision  for  this  case;  if,  contrary  to  his  coiiti- 
dence,  it  should  prove  m  the  issue  that  there  is  a 
God,the  man  is  lost  and  undone  for  ever.  TiiUts, 
8  Question  relating  to  particular  persons 
or  thinf^s. 

Welldo  I  find  each  man  most  wise  in  his  own 

#4l/«.  Sidney. 

It  is  strange,  that  the  ancient  Others  i^iould 
not  appeal  .to  this  judge,  in  all  f«#«f,  it  being  so 
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short  and  expedite  a  way  for  the  endingji^caa' 
troversies.  TilUUtn. 

9.  Representation  of  any  fact  or  question. 

le.  The  variation  of  nouns. 

The  several  changes  which  the  noon  under- 
goes in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  in  the  se- 
veral numbers,  are  called  eaust  and  are  designed 
to  express  the  several  views  or  relations  imder 
which  the  mind  considers  things  with  regard  to 
one  another;  and  the  variation  of  the  noim  £ar 
this  purpose  is  called  declension. 

CUsrket  Lai.  Grammar. 

XI.  Incase.  \in  caso^  ItaU]  If  it  should 
happen  ;  upon  the  supposition  that :  a 
form  of  speech  now  little  used. 

For  in  ease  it  be  certain,  hard  it  cannot  be  for 
them  to  shew  us  where  we  shall  find  it ;  that 
we  may  say  these  were  the  orders  of  the  apostles. 

A  sure  retreat  to  hisfinrces,  ht  cote  they  should 
have  an  ill  day,  or  unludty  diance  in  the  field. 
Bacm*s  Hauy  vir. 

This  would  be  Che  accomplishment  or  their 
common  felicity,  in  case,  either  by  their  erU 
destiny  or  advice,  they  sufoed  not  die  occasson 
tobejost.  Mey^trard, 

^  Case.  V.  tf.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  put  in  a  case  or  cover. 

Case  ye,  case  yt ;  on  with  your  visourt ;  there  *s 
money  of  the  king's  coming  down  the  hiU. 

Sbaktpeare*t  Harry  ir. 
The  cry  went  once  for  thee; 
And  still  it  might,  and  yet  h  may  antn. 
If  thou  would'st  not  entomb  thyself  alive. 
And  ease  thy  reputation  in  a  cent.    Shakipeart. 

Like  a  fiul'n  cedar,  fax  difiiis'd  his  train, 
Cas*d  in  green  scales,  the  crocodile  extends. 

Tbamstst, 

1.  To  cover  as  a  case. 

Th&tk  comes  my  fit  again;  I  had  else  heen 
perfea. 
As  broad  and  gen*ral  as  the  casing  air.      Shakt. 

3.  To  cover  on  the  outside  with  materiala 
different  from  the  inside. 

Then  they  began  to  case  their  houses  with 
marble.  Arbmtbmas. 

4.  To  strip  off  the  covering  \  to  take  off 
the  skin. 

We  *I1  make  you  some  q>ort  with  the  fox  ere 
we  case  him.  Sbak^ptarf. 

To  Cas«.  V. «.  To  put  cases ;  to  contrive 
representations  of  facts:  a  ludicrous 
use. 

They  fell  presently  to  reasoning  and  casim^ 
upon  the  matter  with  him,  and  layii»  distinc- 
tions before  him.  L  Estr^tagu 
ToCaskha^rdbn.  v.  a.  [from  com  ami 
barden.l    To  harden  on  the  outsidf*. 

The  manner  c£  casebardeittng  is  thus :  Take 
cow-horn  or  hoof,  dry  it  thorouf^y  in  an  oven, 
then  beat  it  to  powder;  put  aoout  the  same 
quantity  of  bay  salt  to  it,  and  miii|^  them  to- 
gether, with  sule  chamberlye,  or  els<  W;hite  wise 
vinegar.  Lay  soms  of  this  mixture  i^pon  ioaxo, 
and  cover  vour  iron  all  over  with  it ;  then  wra? 
the  loam  about  all*  and  lay  it  upon  the  heanh 
of  the  forge  to  dry  and  harden,  Put  it  into  the 
fire,  and  blow  up  the  coals  to  it,  till  the  whole 
lump  have  just  a  blood-red  heat. 

M»x9ns  Meeham.  Exerdsfs. 

Ca^sematb.  9. /.  [from  ^asa  armatc^ 
Ital.  casamatttf  Span,  a  vault  formerly 
made  to  separate  the  platfbrou  of  the 
lower  and  upper  batteries.] 

I.  [In  fortification.]  A  kind  of  vault  or 
airch  of  stooc  work,  in  that  pact  0^  the 
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llarik  bf  a  bastion  next  the  cnrtiil}  loAe- 
ivhat  retired  or  drawn  back  towards 
the  capital  of  the  bastion*  serving  as  a 
battery  to  defend  the  face  of  the  oppo- 
site bastion,  and  the  moat  or  ditch. 

Chambers, 
»•  The  well,  with  its  several  subterrane- 
ous branches,  dug  in  the  passage  of  the 
bastion,  till  the  miner  is  heard  at  work, 
and  air  given  to  the  naine.  Harris. 

Ca'sement.  «.  /.  [casamento^  Ital.]  A 
window  opening  upon  hinges. 

Wliy,  then  may  you  have  a  casement  of  the 
great  chamber  window,  where  we  play,  open, 
and  the  moon  may  shine  in  at  the  casement, 

Sbakt^eare^s  Mutsvmmir  Ni^bt*t  Dreamt 
Here  in  tnis  world  they  do  much  knowledge 
read, 
AiA'tie  the  ccuementt  which  admit  most  light. 

Davits, 
The^,  wakenM  with  the  noise,  did  fly 
From  mwird  room  to  window  eye. 
And  rently  op*uing  lid,  the  casement^ 
Ixmk  d  out,  but  yet  with  some  amazement. 

Hudsbras, 
There  is  astnuch  diflTerence  between  the  clear 
representations  of  the  understanding  then,  and 
the  obscure  discoveries  that  it  makes  now,  as 
there  is  between  the  prospect  of  a  casement  and 
a  key-hole.  Soutb, 

Ca'seous.  adj.  [caseus^  Lat.]  Resem- 
bling cheese ;  cheesy. 

Its  fibrous  parts  are  from  the  caseous  parts  of 
the  chyle.  FUyer  m  the  Iiumwrs, 

Ca'sern.  If./.  Icajeme,  Fr.]  A  little 
room  or  lodgement  erected  between  the 
rampart  and  the  houses  of  fortified 
towns,  to  serve  as  apartments  or  lodg- 
ings for  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison, 
with  beds.  Harris 

C  A^s  E  w  o  R  M.  II.  i.  [from  case  and  worm."] 
A  grub  that  makes  itself  a  case. 

C^dlses,  or  catervrmsy  are  to  be  found  in  this 
nation,  in  several  distinct  counties,  and  in  several 
little  brooks.  Floyer, 

CASH.  n.  s,  [caisjef  Fr.  a  chest.]  Mo- 
ney; properly  ready  money ;  money  in 
the  chestf  or  at  hand. 

A  thief,  bent  to  unhoard  the  easb 
Of  some  rich  burgher.  Psradift  Lut* 

He  is  at  an  end  of  all  his  casbf  he  has  both  his 
law  and  his  djuly  bread  now  upon  trust. 

ArhMilmees  John  Butt. 
He  sent  the  thief,  that  stole  the  easb,  away, 
And  punish'd  him  that  put  it  in  his  way.  P^^ 
C  a's  R-K  E  E  p  E  R.  It.  J.  [from  co^b  and  keep*'\ 
A  man  entrusted  with  the  money. 

Dispensator  was  properly  a  casb^ketper^  ot 

privy-purse.  Arbutbn§i  m  CUns, 

Ca'shkwnut.  «.  i.   A  tree  that  bears 

nuts,  not  with  shells,  but  husks.  Milier* 

Cashi^er.  ».  j.    [from  casb'\    He  that 

has  charge  of  the  money. 

If  a  steward  or  casbier  be  suftred  to  run  on, 
without  brining  him  to  a  reckoning,  such  a 
aottich  forbesffance  wiU  teach  him  to  snufile. 

Soutb. 
A  Venetian,  finding  lus  son's  erpences  grow 
very  hi|^  ordered  his  t'Of^/^  to  let  nim  have  no 
more  money^  than  what  be  should  count  when 
he  received  it.  Locbt. 

Flicht  of  easbUrty  car  mobs,  he  '11  never  mlhd; 
And  Knows  no  losses,  viule  the  muse  is  kind. 

Pife. 
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To  C  A  SHIVER,  v.  a.  Icajsett  French ;  m/« 
jarcf  Latin.] 

x.  To  discard  ;  to  dismiss  from  a  post,  or 
a  society,  with  reproach. 

Does't  not  go  wellf  Cassio  hath  beaien  thee. 
And  thou  by  that  small  hurt  hast  casbier' dC^ssio. 

Shakspearem 

Seconds  in  factions  many  times  prove  princi* 
pals ;  but  many  times  also  they  prove  ethers, 
and  are  cashiered.  Bacon, 

If  I  had  omitted  what  he  said,  his  thoughts 
and  words  being  thus  cashiered  in  my  hands,  he 
had  no  longer  been  Lucretius.  Dryden» 

They  have  already  cashiered  several  of  their 
followers  as  mutineers.        Addison's  FreebMn-m 

The  ruling  rogue,  who  dreads  to  be  cusbier^i^ 
Contrives,  as  he  is  hated,  to  be  fear*d.      Swift. 

a.  It  seems,  in  the  following  passages,  to 
signify  the  same  as  to  annul ;  to  vacate : 
which  is  sufficiently  agreeable  to  the 
derivation. 

If  we  should  find  a  father  corrupting  his  ton, 
or  a  mother  her  daughter,  we  must  charge  this 
-  upon  a  peculiar  anoiiiiily  and  baseness  of  nature  ; 
if  the  name  of  nature  may  be  allowed  to  that 
which  seems  to  be  utter  cashiering  of  it,  and 
deviation  from,  and  a  contradiction  to,  the  com- 
mon principles  of  humanity.  South, 

Some  cashier^  or  at  least  endeavour  to  invali* 
date,  all  other  arguments^  and  forbid  us  to 
hearken  to  those  proofs,  as  weak  or  fallacious. 

Locie. 

Cask.  ». j.  [cajja^,  French ;  cadtUi  Latin.] 
I.  A  barrel ;  a  wooden  vessel  to  stop  up 
liquor  or  provisions. 

The  patient  turning  himself  abed,  it  makes 
a  fluctuating  lund  of  noise,  like  the  rumbling  of 
water  in  a  cash,  Haryey, 

Perhaps  t<^morrow  he « may  change  his  wine. 
And  drink  cdd  sparkling  Alban,  or  betine; 
Whoee  title,  and  whose  age,  with  mould  o'er- 

grown, 
The  good  old  casb  for  ever  keeps  unknown. 

%,  It  has  east  in  a  kind  of  plural  sense, 
to  signify  the  commodity  or  provision 
of  casks. 

Great  inconveniencies  grow  by  the  bad  casb 
being  commonly  so  ill  seasoned  and  conditioned, 
as  ttuit  a  great  part  of  the  beer  is  ever  lost«nd 
cast  away.  Jialeigb. 

Cask.      In.  j.  [^easquey  Fr.  cassist  Lat.] 
Casque,  j       A  helmet ;  armour  for  the 
head :  a  poetical  word. 

Let  tny  blows,  doubly  redoubled. 
Fall  like  amazing  thunder  on  the  casaut 
Of  thy  pernicious  enemy.  Sbahpean^ 

And  these 
Sling  weighty  stones,  when  from  afar  they  fight; 
Their  casques  are  cork,  a  covering  thick  and  light. 

Drydesu 
Why  does  he  load  with  darts 
His  trembling  hands,  and  crush  beneath  a  cask 
His  wrinkled  brows  ?  Addssom. 

Ca'sket.  n.  J.  [a  diminutive  of  caisse^  a 
chest,  Fr.  eassc^  cassette,']  A  small  box 
or  chest  for  jewels,  or  things  of  particu- 
lar value. 

They  found  him  dead,  and  cast  into  the  streets; 
An  empty  taskett  where  the  jewel,  life, 
By  some  damn*d  hand  was  robb*d  and  ta*en 
awiy.  Shakspeare, 

O  ieaorant  poor  man!  what  dost  thou  bear 
Lock'd  up  within  the  casket  of  thy  breast ! 
O  g  '2 
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irtitt'iewrii  »iid  what  richct  hast  thou  there! 
V'hat  beav'nly  treasure  in  so  weak  a  chest ! 

Dawu 
Mine  eye  hath  found  that  sad  sepulchral  rock, 
That  was  the  CMket  cd  hcav  'n's  richest  store. 

That  had  by  chance  pack'd  up  his  choicest 
treasure  i 

In  one  dear  casirty  and  sav'd  only  that.   Ohvay. 

This  cjjJ^et  Indians  glowing  gems  unlocks. 
And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box.  P9fie* 
To  C  a'sk  ET.  V.  a.  [fVom  the  nomi.]    To 
put  in  a  casket. 

I  have  writ  my  letters,  tatkeied  mv  treasure, 
tad  given  order  ton  our  horses.  Sbahdcsrt. 
Cassamuna'ir.  n./.  An  aromatick  ve- 
gctable»  being  a  species  of  galangah 
brought  from  the  East,  a  nervous  and 
stomachick  simple.  ^uincj. 

y«CA'ssATE.  «y.  fl.  [eauetj  Fr.  cauaret 
low  Lat]  To  vacate  ;  to  invalidate ; 
to  make  void ;  to  nullify. 

This  opinion  supersedes  and  eassatet  the  best 

medium  we  have.  J^ay  m  ihe  Crtaticm. 

Cassa'tion.   n.  j,    Icajjath,  Lat.]     A 

making  null  or  void.  ^ki- 

Ca'ssavi.  )        ,      *  ^,-_+ 

It  is  cultivated  in  all  the  warm  parts  of  Ame- 
rica,  where  the  root,  nher  being  divested  of  iu 
Biilky  juice,  is  ground  to  flour,  anof  then  made 
into  cakes  of  bread.  Of  this  there  are  two  sorts. 
The  most  common  has  purplish  stalks,  with  the 
veins  and  leaves  of  a  purplish  colour ;  but  the 
stalks  of  the  other  are  green,^  and  the  leaves  of 
m  lighter  green.  The  last  sort  is  not  venomous, 
«ven  when  the  roots  arc  fresh  and  full  of  juice; 
inrhich  the  negroes  frequently  die  up,  roast,  and 
«at,  like  poutoes,  without  any  ill  enea& 

Miiler. 
Ca^ssaware«    See  Cassio wary. 

Ca^ssta.  «.  J.'  A  sweet  spice  mentioned 
^  by  fifoujf  Ex.  XXX.  14.  as  an  ingredi- 
cnt  in  the  composition  of  the  holy  oili 
which  was  to  be  made  use  of  in  the  con- 
secration of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  ta- 
b<!mac]e.  This  aromatick  is  said  to  be 
the  bark  of  a  tree  very  like  cinnamon, 
and  grows  in  the  Indies  without  being 
cultivated.  Calmet. 

All  thy  garments  smell  of  myrrh,  aloes,  and 

•     euiin.  Psalms* 

Ca'ssi  A.  If.  /.    The  name  of  a  tree. 

It  hnth  a  cylindrical,  long,  taper,  or  6at  pod, 
divided  into  many  cells  by  transverse  diaphragms; 
in  each  of  which  is  contained  one  hard  seed, 
lodged,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  clammy  black 
SMbstance,  which  is  pur^tive.  Thefk)wers  have 
five  leaves,  disposed  orbicularly.  M'dUr^ 

Ca'ssidony,  or  Stlckadore.  n.s,  [j/oe- 
chojf  Lat.]    The  name  of  a  plant. 

Ca'ssiowary.  n,j.  A  large  bird  of  prey 
in  the  East  Indies- 

I  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  relation  of  dam  and 
ehick,^etweenthe  two  eatsiowaries  in  St.  James's 
Park.  L9cie, 

Ca'ssock.  «.  i.  [cajaqufff  Fr.]  A  close 
garment;  now  generally^  that  which 
clergymen  wear  under  their  eowns. 

Hair  dare  not  shake  the  snow  from  off  their 
uusofit,  lest  thoy  shake.themselves  to  pieces. 

Sbahpecrt, 

His  ^anty  salary  compelled  him  to  run  deep 

in  debt  for  a  new  gown  and  eajsotig  and  now  and 
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then  Ibreed  him  to  write  some  paper  af  «k  er  * 
huBwur,  or  preach  a  sermon  for  ten  ahiUiags,  ta 
supply  his  necessides«.  Srsiji. 

Ca'ssweed.  n.i.  A  common  weedy  other- 
wise called  ibepberXs  pwcb. 
To  CAST.   v.a.  pret.  out;  part.  pass. 
casU  [iaster^  Danish.]    This  is  a  word 
of  multifarious  and  indefinite  use. 

I.  To  throw  with  the  hand. 

I  rather  chuse  to  endure  the  wounds  of  those 
daiy  which  envy  casteih  at  novelty,  than  to  ga 
on  safely  and  sleepily  in  the  easy  ways  of  andent 
mistakinzs.  JUUigb. 

They  had  compassed  in  his  boat,  and  east  daiu 
at  the  people  from  morning  till  evenii^  IMms* 

Then  east  thy  sword  away. 
And  yield  thee  to  my  mercy,  or  I  smke.  Dryd* 
%•  To  throw  away,  as  useless  or  noxious. 

If  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  dS^  ani 
east  it  from  thee.  JUattbra, 

3.  To  throw,  as  from  an  engine. 

Slings  to  east  stones.  CBraneUs. 

4.  To  scatter  by  the  hand :  as,  to  eajt  seed 

Cast  the  dust  mto  the  brook.      Dcmtermtmy. 

5.  To  force  by  violence. 

Cast  them  into  the  Red  Sea.  Ex^das. 

Cast  them  into  another  land.      DeuUnnaaay. 

6.  To  slied. 

Nor  shall  your  vme  east  her  fruit.    Malady* 

7.  To  throw  from  a  high  place. 

Bear  himto  the  rock Tarpeian,andfrom thence 
Imo  destruction  east  him.  Skaisptare. 

8.  To  throw,  as  a  net  or  snare. 

I  speak  for  your  own  profit,  not  diat  I  may 
east  a  snare  upon  you.  1  Ccr. 

9.  To  drop ;  to  let  fall. 

They  let  down  the  boat  into  the  sea,  as  though 
they  would  have  east  anchor.  Aeis. 

10.  To  throw  dice,  or  lots. 

And  Joshua  <tff/ Iocs  for  them  in  Sfailoh.  7«£* 

II.  To  throw,  in  wrestling. 

And  I  think,  being  too  strong  for  him,  tlwugh 
he  took  my  legs  sometime,  yet  1  made  a  shift  re 
eft//  him.  SiaJUpearu 

i».  To  throw,  as  worthless  or  hateful. 
His  carcase  was  east  in  the  way.     CbnmieUu 
His  friends  contend  to  embalm  hia  body ;  hia 
enemies,  that  they  may«af#  it  to  the  dogs.  Feft* 

13.  To  drive  by  violence  of  weather. 
Howbeit  we  most  be  fast  wpoa  a  certain  ishcl. 

Acts, 

"What  length  of  lands,  v^ut  ocean,  hare  }oa 

pass'd; 

What  storms  sustained,  and  oawiMt  shaare  been 

eastf  Drydem, 

14.  To  emit. 

This  fomes  oiTin  the  caldnatsoo  of  the  stone, 
and  easts  a  sulphureous  smell.  Wmivard, 

15.  To  bring  suddenly,  or  unexpectedly. 
Content  themselves  with   that  which  the 

irremediable  error  of  former  time,  or  the  neces- 
sity of  the  present,  hixheast  upon  them.  Htoier. 
r6.  To  build  by  throwing  up  earth ;  to 
raise. 
Andshoodng  in  the  earth,  Muii  up  a  mourn  of 

clay.  S/ienssr*s  Fairy  Qaen, 

Tliine  enemies  shall  east  a  trench  about  thee. 

The  kbg  of  Assyria  shall  not  come  into  this 
dty,  nor  shoot  an  arrow  there,  nor  come  before 
h  with  shield,  nor  east  a  bank  a^nst  it.  9  Kusrs' 

At  lencth  Barbarossa  having  ouT  up  ka 
trenches,  landed  fifty-four  pieces  of  artillery  for 
battery.  XmtUt's  HUusy. 

Earth-worms  will  come  forth,  and  moles  uiil 
§£tt  Up  more,  and  fleas  bite  more,  against  rjin. 
fiuni's  ^aturaJ  HuSwry. 
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17.  To  put  into  or  out  of  tny  certain 

state,  with  the  notion  of  dtsscenty  or 

depression :  as,  the  king  was  east  from 

his  throne. 

Jtflus  had  heard  that  John  was  cart  into  pruon. 

Matthew, 

.  At  thy  rebuke  both  the  chariot  and  horse  are 

mut  into  a  dead  sleep.  Ptalmu 

t8<  To  condemn  in  a  ctiminal  trial. 

But  oh,  that  treacherousbreast!  to  whom  weak 
you 
Did  trust  our  counsels,  and  we  both  i^ay  rue. 
Having  hb  falsehood  found  too  late,  't  was  he 
That  made  me  out  you  guilty,  and  you  me. 

Donne, 
We  take  up  with  the  most  incompetent  wit- 
nesses, nay,  oiften  suborn  our  own  surmises  and 
jealousies,  that  we  may  be  sure  to  coat  the  un- 
naoDy  criminal.  ^        Government  of  the  Tungue, 
He  could  not,  in  this  forlorn  case,  have  made 
use  of  the  very  last  plea  of  a  cast  criminal;  nor 
•o  much  as  hate  cried,  Mercy !  Lord,  mercy ! 
^  Sotdh. 

There  then  we  met ;  both  tried,  and  both  were 
casti 
And  this  irrevocable  sentence  past.       Drjdett, 
19.  To  overcome  mt  defeat  in  a  law  suit, 
[from  eaiter^  French.] 

The  northern  men  were  agreed,  and  in  effect 
all  the  other,  to  east  our  liondon  escheatour. 

Caimien* 
Were  the  casereferred  to  any  competent  judge, 
they  would  inevitably  be  cart.     Decay  of  FUty, 
ao.  To  defeat 

No  martial  project  to  surprise, 
Can  ever  be  attempted  twice; 
Nor  cast  design  serve  aften^urds ; 
As  gamesters  tear  their  losing  cards.  Hudthroi. 
%U  To  cashier. 

You  are  but  now  cast  in  his  mood,  a  punish- 
ment more  in  policy  than  in  malice ;  even  so  as 
one  would  beat  his  offenceless  dog|  to  ai&ight  an 
imperious  lion.  Shakspeart, 

SI.  To  leave  behind  in  a  race. 

In  short,  so  swift  your  judgments  turn  and  wind, 
Yoo  cast  our  fleetest  wits  a  mile  behind.  Dryd, 
93.  To  shed ;  to  let  fail ;  to  lay  aside ;  to 
moult :  to  change  for  new. 
Our  chariot  lost  her  wheels,  their  points  our 
spears. 
The  bird  of  conquest  her  chief  feather  catt, 

Fairfax, 
Of  plants  some  are  green  all  winter,  otners 
-^tut  their  leaves.  Bacon*t  Natural  History, 

The  castist^  of  the  skin  u,  by  the  ancients, 
compared  to  the  breaking  of  the  secundine,  or 
cawl,  but  not  rightly ;  for  that  were  to  make 
every  catting  o(  the  skin  a  new  birth :  and  be- 
sides, the  secundine  is  but  a  general  cover,  not 
shaped  according  to  the  parts,  but  the  skin  i$ 
shaped  according  to  the  parts.  The  creatures 
that  cast  the  skm,  are  the  snake,  the  viper,  the 
graadiopper,  the  lizard,  the  silkworm,  Is^c. 

Bacon, 
O  fertUe  head,  which  ev'ry  year 
Could  such  a  crop  of  wondeo  hear  ! 
Whkh  might  it  never  have  been  cast, 
Each  year's  growth  added  to  the  last, 
These  lofty  branches  bad  supply'd 
The  earth's  bold  sons  prodigious  pride.  Waller, 
The  waving  harvest  bends  beneath  his  blast, 
The  fiurest  shakes,  the  groves  their  honours  cast, 

Dryden, 
From  hence,  my  lord  and  kve,  I  thus  con- 
clude, 
That  though  my  homely  ancestors  were  rudci 
Mean  as  I  am,  Vet  may  I  have  the  grace  ^ 
To  naks  ypu  iathci  of  a  generous  racs :. 
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And  noble  then  am  I,  when  i  begin, 

.  In  virtue  doth'd,  to  cast  the  rags  of  sin.    Dryd» 

The  ladies  have  been  in  a  kind  of  moulting 

season,  havine  cast  great  quantities  of  ribbon  and 

cambrick,  and 'reduced  the  human 'figure  to  tht 

beautiful  globular  form.  ^  Addiion, 

%4,  To  lay  aside>  as  fit  to  be  used  or  w6ra 

no  longer. 

So  nay  cast  poets  write ;  there 's  nopretension 
To  argue  loss  of  wit,  from  lo«s  of  pension.  Dryd, 
He  has  ever  been  of  opinion,  that  giving  cojf 
clothes  to  be  worn  by  valett,  has  a  very  ill  eiect 
upon  little  minds.  Addison, 

as*  lo  have  abortions;   to  biing  fortk 
before  the  time. 

Tiiy  ewes  and  thy  she-goats  have  notcaet  their 
young.  Genefit, 

a 6.  To  make  to  preponderate  ;  to  decide 
by  overbalancing  ;  to  give  overweight, 

which  being  inclined,  not  constrained,  con- 
tain within  themselves  Uie  casting  act,  and  a 
power  to  command  the  conclusion.        Bttrwn, 

How  much  interest  casts  the  balance  in  cases 
dubious.  South* 

Life  and  death  are  equal  in  themselves. 
That  which  could  cast  the  balance  is  thy  falshood  * 

Dryden, 

Not  many  years  ago,  ?t  so  happened,  that  a 
cobler  had  the  casting  voce  for  the  Itfe  of  a  cri- 
minal, which  he  very  graciously  gave  on  tht . 
merciful  side.  Addism  m  Italy, 

Suppose  your  eyes  sent  equal  rays 
Upon  two  distant  pots  of  ale ; 
In  this  sad  state,  your  doubtful  choice 
Would  never  have  the  casting  voice.        Fri9rj» 
a 7.  To  compute ;  to  reckon  ;  to  calculate. 

Hearts,-tongues,/jrtfrr,  scribes,  bards,  poetSi 
cannot 
Think,  speak,  cast^  write,  sing,  number,  hoJ 
His  love  to  Antony.  Sbahptare, 

Here  is  now  the  smkh's  note  for  shoeing  and 
plow-irons^ — l^et  it  be  cast  and  paid.      Shaisp, 

You  cast  th*  event  of  war,  my  noble  Lord, 
And  summ'd  th'  account  of  chance,  before  you 

said, 
Let  us  make  head.  Shaks/rare, 

The  beet  way  to  represent  to  lifethe  manifold 

use  of  friendship,  is  to  cast  and  see  how  many 

things  there  are,wh^ch  a  man  camiot  do  himself. 

Bacons  Essi^ys, 

I  have  lately  been  eastinv  in  my  ihoughM  the 
Severn!  unhappinesses  of  li^,  and  comparing  tlv 
infelicities  oi  old  age  to  those  of  kifancy.  Ad4fs, 
%%,  To  contrive ;  to  plan  out. 

The  cliMster  facing  the  South  is  covered  with 
vines,  and  would  have  been  proper  for  an  orange 
house ;  and  had,  I  doubt  not,  been  cast  for  that^ 
purpose,  if  this  piece  of  gardening  had  been  then' 
m  as  much  vogue  as  it  is  now.  Temple. 

29.  To  judge;   to  consider  in  «i4er  to 
judgment.. 

If  thou  couldst,  doctor,  cast 
The  water  of  my  bnd,  find  her  disease, 
And  purge  it  to  a  sound  and  pristine  health, 
1  would  appbud  thee.  Shaksptare, 

Peace,  brocher,  be  not  over  exquisite, 
To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils.   Milton, 

30.  To  fix  the  parts  in  a  play. 

Our  parts  in  the  other  world  will  be  new  tatt^ 
and  mankind  will  be  there  ranged  in  different 
stations  of  superiority.  Addieon. 

31.  To  glance  ;  to  directs  applied  to  the 
eye  or  mind. 

A  losel  wandering  by  the  w«y.      , 
One  that  to  bounty  never  cast  his>mlnd'; 

Ne  thought  of  heaven  ever  dki  assay 
His  baser  breast.  Spenttr. 

Zelmanes's  .Uaguiihinc   couBtenmce, 'w|^ 
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cracsed  anns,  wad  sometimes  iojt  tip  eyes,  die 
thought  to  have  an  excellent  grace.         Std}uy, 

As  he  past  along, 
How  earnestljr  he  C4ut  his  eyes  upon  me !  SbaJk, 

Be^in,  auspicious  boy,  to  cast  about 
Thy  mfant  eyes,  and,  with  a  smUe,  thy  mother 
single  out.  Drydeits  Vir^. 

Far  eastward  cast  thine  eye,  from  whence  the 
sun. 
And  orient  science,  at  a  birth  begim.        Popt. 

He  then  led  me  to  the  rock,  and,  placing  me 

on  the.  top  of  it,  Caai  thy  eyes  eastward,  said  he, 

'  and  tell  me  what  thou  secst.  Addison. 

3 a.  To  found;  to  form  by  running  in  a 

mould. 

"When  any  such  curious  work  'of  silver  is  to  be 
**«//,  as  requires  that  the  impression  of  hairs,  or 
very  slender  lines,  be  taken  off  by  the  metiil,  it 
is  not  enough  that  the  silver  be  barely  melted, 
but  It  must  be  kept  a  considerable  while  in  a 
strong  fusion.  Boyle. 

How  to  build  ships,  and  dreadful  ordnance  casK 
Instruct  the  artiit.  WalUr, 

The  father's  grief  restrainM  his  art; 
He  twice  es$ay*d  to  cast  his  son  in  gold, 
Twice  from  his  hands  he  droppM  the  forming 
iQOuld.  jbrydem» 

33.  To  melt  metal  into  figures. 

Yon  crowd,  he  might  reBect,  yon  joyful  crowd 
With  restless  rage  would  pull  my  sutue  down, 
And  cast  the  brass  anew  to  his  renown.  Prior. 
This  was  but  as  a  refiner's  fire,  to  purge  out 
the  dross,  and  then  cast  the  mass  again  mfo  a 
new  mould.  Bunut^s  Theory. 

•34.  To  model ;  to  form  by  rule. 

We  may  take  a  quarter  of  a  mile  for  the  com- 
mon measure  of  the  depth  of  the  sea,  if  it  were 
fostinto  a  chtonel  of  an  eaual  depth  every  where. 
BHmets  Theoty  of  the  Earth. 
•Under  this  influence^  derived  £rom  mathema* 
*   tical  studies,  some  have  been  tempted  to  east  all 
their  logical,  their  metaphysical,  and  their  theo- 
logical and  moral  leaming  into  this  method. 

,  IVatts*  Lcgid. 

35-  To  communicate  by  reflection  or  cmap 
nation. 

So  bright  a  splendour,  so  divine  a  grace. 
The  glorious  Dap^nis«tf#//  on  hisiUustrious  race. 

Dryden. 
We  may  happen  to  find  a  ^ircr  light  ca^t  over 
the  same  scriptures,  and  see  reason  to  aher  our 
sentiments  even  in  some  points  of  moment. 

fVatts  on  the  Mind, 

36.  To  yield,  or  give  up,  without  reserve 
or  condition. 

The  reason  of  mankind  cannot  suegest  any 
solid  ground  of  wiisfaction,  but  in  making  God 
our  friend,  and  in  carrying  a  conscience  so  clear, 
as  may  encourage  us,  with  confidence,  to  east 
ourselves  upon  him.  South. 

37.  To  inflict. 

The  worU  is  apt  to  cast  great  blame  on  those 

who  have  an  indifierency  of  opinions,  especially 

inreligion.  ZocJte, 

•  38.  To  cast  aside.   To  dismiss  as  useless  or 

inconvenient. 

I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sort  of  people. 
Which  would  be  worn  now  in  tlieir  newest  gloss. 
Not  cast  aside  so  soon.  Shaksptare. 

39.  To  cast  atway.    To  shipwreck. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  and  John  Thomas,  meeting 
with  a  storm,  it  thrust  John  Thomas  upon  the 
ula&ds  to  the  south,  where  he  was  cast  anvay. 

His  father  Philip  had,  by  like*  nuship,  been 
Wee  to  have  been  casi  away  upon  the  coast  of 
«n«lMd.         ,      ^9U<s'4  biftory  oftht  Turks, 
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With  pity  movM  for  othewMx/  mvay 
On  rocks  of  hope  and  fears.  Ri^summ. 

But  now  our  fears  tempestuous  grow, 
And  east  our  hopes  aicay  ; 

Whilst  you,  reeardless  of  our  woe, 
Sit  careless  at  a  play.  BvtH, 

40.  To  east  away.    To  lavish ;  to  waste 
in  profusion  ;  to  turn  to  no  use. 

They  that  want  means  to  nouriihduldi«v 
will  absuin  from  marriage ;  or,  whidi  is  all  oiKi 
they  cast  avtay  their  bodies  upon  rich  ciid 
vomen.  JlAigh^s  Itsay^. 

xrance,  hast  thou  yetmorebIoodcoAu/d«d)/ 
Say,  shall  the  current  of  our  right  run  on  ? 


He  might  be  silent,  and  not  east  away 
Wis  sentences  in  vam.  Benjwa. 

O  Marcia,  O  my  sister !  still  there's  hope, 
Our  father  will  not  east  aioay  a  life 
So  needful  to  us  all,  and  to  his  country. 

M£sob's  Co*. 
41*  To  cast  aivay.    To  ruin. 

It  is  no  impossible  thing  for  states,  by  an  ow« 
»«Jtin  tome  one  act  or  treaty  between  them 
and  their  potent  opposites,  utterly  to  eut  avssj 
themselves  for  ever.  Httifr. 

4».  To  cast  by.    To  reject  or  dismiss, 
with  neglect  or  hate. 

Old  Capulct  and  Montagiie, 
Have  m^e  Verona's  ancient  citizens 
^C  ^  ^"^*  beseeming  ornaments.5W/. 
When  men,  presuming  themselves  10  be  the 
only  masters  of  rightreason,c<u/  by  the  votes  and 
opmions  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  not  worthjr 
of  reckoning.  ixkt. 

43«  To  cast  down.    To  reject  5  to  dcprctt 
the  mind. 

.      We  're  not  the  first, 
Who,  with  best  meaning   luive  incurr'd  ^ 

worst:  * 

t?  *^f  *•  oppressed  king,  I  9m  east  dm* ; 
Myself  cottld  else  outfrown  false  fortune's  fro«. 

Sbolufeert. 

TTit  best  way  ynJX  be  to  let  him  see  you  are 

much  east  do7vn,  and  afflicted,  for  (he  Ul  o^^ 

he  enteruins  of  you«  AMm- 

44.  To  cast  forth.    To  emit 

He  shalfgrow  as  the  lily,  and  east  firtk  his 
roots  as  X-cbanon.  ''  Jlua. 

45.  To  castfirtb.   To  eject. 

least  firth  all  the  household  stu£  NehemuA, 
They  oM/me/er^A  into  the  sea.         J«»^ 

46.  7a  cast  off.    To  discaiti ;  to  put  away. 
The  prince  will,  in  the  perfectnessof  time, 

Cast  offhu  followers.  Shaksffon. 

Cast  me  not  of  In  the  time  of  old  age  ?«/«. 

He  led  me  on  to  mighuest  deeds, 
But  now  hadi  east  me  off  us  never  known.  MUt* 

How!  not  call  him  Hither?  J  see  preferment 
alters  a  man  strangely;  this  may  serve  me  for « 
use  of  instruction,  to  cast  off  my  father  when  1 
am  great.     .  "^  J)rdt%. 

I  long  to  dasp  that  haughty  maii 
And  bend  her  stubborn  vutue  to  my  passion: 
When  I  have  gone  thus  far,  I  'd  east  her  of. 

Jdfisoi. 

A1*  To  east  off.    To  r^ect. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  a  whde  society 

of  men  should  publickly  and  professedly  disotra 

?"?,f«'  ?^a  J^ule,  which  they  could  not  but  be 

mfallibly  certain  was  a  Uw.  U^^ 

48.  To  cast  f^.  To  disburden  one's  selfof. 

All  conspired  in  one  to  east  «#'thtir  STiij*^' 

tion  to  the  crown  of  England.  Sfeu(f» 

This  maketh  them,  through  an  untreaiia^^* 

dcsujc  of  receiving  instruction,  to  eastafthe  axi 

<rf  those  ^ery  a&irs,  wtich  do  mart  cta^c^ 

thwcsUle.  Mfier,hi»ii' 
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The  true  retton  why  any  man  if  an  atheirt,  is 
because  he  is  a  wicked  man :  religion  would  curb 
.him  in  his  liAts;  and  therefore  he  cofl/ it  ^  and 
puts  all  the  scorn  upon  it  he  can.         TuiaisM. 

Company,  in  any  action,  eires  credit  and  coun- 
tenance to  the  agent;  and  so  much  as  the  |in- 
Ber  gets  of  this,  so  much  he  cattM  efciiitaint, 

•  We  see  they  never  fail  to  exert  themseWes, 
and  to  tasi  ^the  oppression,  when  they  feel  the 
wekhtofit.  »         Ai£mi. 

4^.  fo  cast  off.  To  leave  behind. 

Away  he  scours  cross  the  fields,  taxis  ^  the 
dfl^s,  and  gains  a  wood :  but  pressing  through  a 
thicket^  the  bushes  held  him  bv  the  horns,  till 
the  hounds  came  in  and  plucked  him  down. 

L*  EstroMf, 

JO.   To  east  off.   [a  hunting  term.]    To 

let  goy  or  set  free :  as,  to  cast  off  the 

dogs. 

j;z.  To  cast  out.   To  reject;  to  turn  out  of 

doors. 

Thy  brat  hath  been  east  otrt^  like  to  itself,  no 
father  owning  it.  Sbaktpeart. 

$2.  To  cast  out.  To  vent ;  to  speak :  with 
some  intimation  of  negligence  or  vehe- 
mence. 
Why  dost  thou  east  out  such  ungenerous  terms 

.  Against  the  brds  and  sovereigns  of  the  world  / 

Si' To  cast  up.  To  compute;  to  calculate. 

Some  writers,  in  eattimg  up  the  goods  most  de- 

sirable  in  life,  haVe  given  tnem  this  rank ;  health, 

beauty,  and  riches.  TtmpU. 

A  man  who  designs  to  build,  is  very  exact,  as 

he  supposes,  in  ctuttHg  ttp  the  cost  beforehand ; 

but,  generally  speaking,  he  is  mistaken  in  his 

account.  Drydem% 

j4.  7o  cast  up.  To  vomit. 

Thou,  beastly  feeder,  art  so  foU  of  him, 
'  That  thou  provok'st  thyself  to  ctut  him  up.  Shai, 
Their  villainy  goes  against  my  weak  stomach, 
and  therefore  I  must  cast  it  up.         Sbahptare, 
O,  that  in  time  Rome  did  not  east 
■   Her  errours  up^  this  fortune  to  prevent ! 

Btm  JoHsom* 
Thy  foolish  errour  find ; 
Cast  up  the  poison  that  infects  thy  mind.  Dryd, 

55.  To  cast  li^on.  To  refer  to ;  to  resign 
to. 

If  things  were  cast  upon  this  issue,  that  God 
jihould  never  prevent  sin  till  man  deserved  it,  the 
test  would  sin  and  sin  for  ever.  South, 

To  Cast.  v.  ». 

7.  To  contrive ;  to  turn  the  thoughts.    • 
Then,  dosely  as  he  might,  he  cast  to  leave 
The  court,  not  asking  anv  pass  or  leave.  Spent fr. 

From  that  day  forth,  I  cMsi  in  careful  mind. 
To  seek  her  ont  with  labour  and  long  time. 

Spenser, 
We  have  three  that  bend  themselves,  looking 
i«?to  the  experiments  of  their  fellows,  and  cajt 
about  how  to  draw  out  of  them  things  of  use  and 
J  ractkc  for  man's  life  and  knowlec^e.  Bmom, 
But  first  he  tasts  to  change  his  proper  shape ; 
Wnich  else  might  work  him  danger  or  delay. 

Af  a  fox  with  hot  pursuit 
Oha5*d  thro'  a  warren,  cast  about 
Ti>  save  his  credit.  Hudihras, 

AH  events  called  casual,  among  inanimate  bo- 
dies, are  mechanically  produced  according  to  the 
i^eterminate  figures,  textures,  and  motions  of 
chose  bodies ;  which  are  not  conscious  of  their 
«)wn  operations,  nor  contrive  and  east  about  how 
t«>  bring  such  events  to  pass.  Sctitiey* 
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This  way  and  that  I  esst  to  save  my  fiieods, 
Till  one  resolve  my  varying  counsel  ends.  fope» 
%.  To  admit  of  a  form,  by  casting  or  meit- 
ine. 

It  comes  at  the  first  fusion  into  a  mass  that  is 
immediately  malleable,  and  will  not  run  thin,  so 
as  to  cast  and  mould,  unless  mixed  with  poorer 
ore,  or  cinders.  iVooJward  9m  rossHs. 

3.  To  warp ;  to  grow  out  of  form. 

Stuff  is  uid  to  cast  or  warp,  when,  by  its  own 
drought,  or  moisture  of  the  air,  or  other  acci> 
dent,  it  alters  iu  flatness  and  strai|htness. 

M0X6HS  M.echamcal  Exerciser. 

4.  Tocastabout*  To  contrive;  to  look  for 
means. 

Inanimate  bodies  are  not  conscious  of  th^lr 
own  operations,  nor  contrive  and  cast  aiwti  to 
bring  such  events  to  oass.       BeutUys  Seratoms, 
Cast.  h.  j.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  act  of  casting  or  throwing  ;  a 
throw. 

So  when  a  sort  of  lusty  shepherds  throw 
The  bar  by  turns,  and  none  the  rest  outgo 
So  far,  but  that  the  rest  are  measuring  casts. 
Their  emulation  and  their  pastime  lasts.  If^oi/rr. 

2.  The  thing  thrown.     , 

Yet  all  these  dreadful  deeds,  this  deadly  fray, 
A  cast  of  dreadful  dust  will  soon  allay.  Dryden* 

3.  State  of  any  thing  cast  or  thrown.   • 

In  his  own  instance  of  casting  ambs-ace,  though 
it  partake  more  of  contingency  than  of  freedom; 
supposmg  the  positure  ofthe  party's  hand,  who 
did  throw  the  dice;  supposing  the  figure  oS  the 
•  table,  and  ofthe  dice  themsewes;  supposing  the 
measure  of  force  applied,  and  supposmg  all  ^er 
things  which  did  concur  to  the  production  of  that 
cast,  to  be  the  very  same  they  were;  there  ia  no 
doubt  but,  in  this  case,  the  cast  is  necessary. 

BramhalTs  Am.  to  HMes, 

Pbto  compares  life  to  a  game  at  tables:  there 

what  cast  we  shall  have  is  not  in  our  power;  but 

.  to  manage  it  well,  that  is.  Norris, 

4.  Manner  of  throwing. 

Some  harrow  their  ground  over,  and  sow 
wheat  or  rye  on  it  with  a  broadcast;  some  only 
with  a  single  castt  and  some  with  a  douUe. 

Jdartiaier, 

5.  The  space  through  which  any  thing  is 
thrown. 

And  he  was  withdrawn  from  them  about  a 
stone's  cast,  and  kneeled  down  and  prayed.  Luie. 

6.  A  stroke ;  a  touch. 

We  have  them  all  with  one  voice  for  ghring 
him  a  cast  of  their  court  prophecy.  Soustt^ 

Another  cjjt  of  their  politicks,  was  that  of  en> 
deavouring  to  impeach  an  innocent  lady,  for  her 
faithful  and  diligent  service  of  tlie  ^ueeu*  ^tcr^. 
This  was  a  cast  of  Wood's  poliucks ;  for  nis 
information  was  wholly  false  and  groundless. 

Suift. 

7.  Motion  ofthe  eye ;  direction  ofthe  eye. 

Pity  causeth  sometimes  tears,  and  a  flexion  or 
cast  of  the  eye  side ;  for  pity  is  but  grief  in  an- 
other's behali';  the  cust  of  the  eye  is  a  gesture  of 
aversion,  or  lothness,  to  behold  the  object  oi 
pity.  Bjc9h*s  Nattirai  History. 

A  anan  shall  be  sure  to  have  a  cast  of  their  c)  e 
\o  warn  him,  before  they  give  him  a  cast  of  their 
natuie  to  betray  him.  S9.tth^ 

If  any  man  desires  to  look  on  this  doctrine  vi 
gravity,  let  him  turn  the  first  cast  of  his  c)  cs  o;» 
what  we  have  said  of  fire        •^/>^  ou  tit  S«ut. 

There,  held  in  holy  passion  stiil, 
For<et  thyself  to  marble,  till 
With  a  sad  leulen,  downward  cast, 
Thou  fix  them  on  tiie  enrth  af  fast.        ATUti^n. 

'i  hey  are  the  best  epltome&  in  the  world,  4nd 
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let  you  tee,  with  ont  east  c£  m  eye,  the  Bub- 
stance  of  above  an  hundred  pages.         AdduM, 

S.  He  that  squints  is  said  popularly  to  have 
a  eait  with  his  eye. 

9.  The  throw  of  dice. 
Were  it  good, 
To  set  the  exact  wealth  of  all  our  sutes 
All  at  one  ctut ;  to  set  so  rich  a  main 
On  the  nice  hazard  of^some  doubtful  hour  f 

Sbahpeare, 

to.  Venture  from  throwing  dice ;  chance 
from  the  fall  of  dice. 

When  you  have  brought  them  to  the  very  last 

.  eojtf  diey  will  offer  to  come  to  you,  and  submit 

themselves.  Sfenser  on  Ireland, 

With  better  grace  an  ancient  chief  may  yield 
The  long  contended  honours  of  the  field. 
Than  venture  all  his  fortune  at  a  easty 
And  fieht,  like  Hannibal,  to  lose  at  last.  Dryd. 

Willyou  turn  recreant  at  the  last  cast?  Dryd, 

In  the  last  war,  has  it  not  sometimes  been  an 
tveo  east,  whether  the  army  should  march  this 
way  or  that  way  ?  Stitb. 

II.  A  mould ;  a  form. 

The  whole  would  have  been  an  heroickpoem, 
but  in  another  east  and  figure  than  any  that  ever 
had  been  written  before.  Prhr, 

IS,  A  shade,  or  tendency  to  any  colour. 

A  flaky  mass,  grey,  with  a  east  of  green,  in 
which  the  talky  matter  makes  the  greatest  part 
cf  the  mass.  H^09d%vard, 

The  qualities  of  blood  in  a  healthy  state  are  to 
be  florid,  the  red  part  congealing,  and  the  serum 
ought  to  be  without  any  greenish  east,  Arbutb, 

13.  Exterior  appearance. 

The  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  east  of  thought. 

Sbaisptam, 

Kew  names,  new  dressings,  and  the  modem 

eastf 

Some  scenes,  tome  peraont  alter'd,  and  outfac'd 

The  world.  Sir  J.  Dembam, 

14. Mannef^;  air;  mien. 

Pretty  conceptions,  fine  metaphors,  glittering 
Cipressions,  ana  something  of  neat  east  of  verse, 
sjreproperly  the  dress,  gems,  or  loose  ornaments, 
cf  poetry.  Po^e^s  Letters. 

Neglect  not  the  little  figures  and  turns  on  the 
wcurds,  nor  sometimes  the  \  try  cast  of  the  periods; 
neither  omit  or  confound  any  rites  or  customs 
ofanti(^uity.  Pope  en  Homer, 

15.  A  flight;  a  number  of  hawks  dismissed 
from  the  fist. 

A  cast  of  merlins  there  was  besides,  which, 
flying  of  a  gallant  heieht,  would  beat  the  birds 
that  rose  down  unto  the  bushes,  as  falcons  will 
do  wild  fowl  unto  a  river.  Sidtiey. 

1 4.  IcajtOf  Spanish.]  A  breed  ;  a  race ;  a 
species. 

Ca'stanet.  n,  J.  [cajtaneta^  Span.]  A 
small  shell  of  ivory,  or  hard  wood,  which 
dancers  rattle  in  their  hands. 

If  thvre  had  been  words  enow  between  them, 
to  have  expressed  provocation,  they  had  gone  to- 
^      gether  by  the  ears  like  a  pair  of  castanets, 

Cengr eve's  JVay  of  the  World, 

Ca'staway.  n,  J.  [from  ctut  aod^titray.] 
A  person  lost,  or  abandoned,  by  Provi- 
dence ;  any  thing  thrown  away. 

Neither  given  any  leave  to  search  in  particular 

who  are  the  heurs  of  the  kingdon^^of  God,  who 

aastaxuays.  Hooker, 

Lttt  that  by  any  means,  when  I  have  preached 

to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a  castaway.  1  Cor, 

C a'st AWAY.  aelj.  [from  the  noun.J  Usc- 
'^less;  ofnovaiue. 
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We  only  priie,  pnnper,  aadei&thifv: 
and  slave  ot  death;  or  only  rcmenber,  atoi 
eastatvay  leisure,  the  imprisoDed  irnimitil  a 
JUltiii'iEtd 
Ca'sted.  Tlie  participle  prelCTit  of  ft 
but  improperly,  and  found  perhaps  oclf 
in  the  following  passage. 

When  the  mind  is  quid^'d,  eut  cf  doubt, 

The  organs,  tho'  defuna  and  dead  bcfoitt 

Break  up  their  drowsy  grave,  and  ocwiy  nvt 

Widifo//^  slough  and  fresh  legerity.   SM 

Ca^stellain.  is.  j.  [cajtellanoy  SptoJ 

The  captain,  govemour,  or  cooitabkf 

of  a  castle.  ' 

Ca'stellany.  n.  s.  [from  eojtel.]  Tbe 

lordshm  belonging  to  a  castle ;  the  c» 

tent  orbits  land  and  jurisdiction  J'/^ii^ 

Ca'stellated.  adj,  [firom  cajtU,]  t* 

closed  within  a  building,  as  a  fottotai 

or  cistern  ccutellated.  M 

Ca'ster.  n.  s,  [from  To  cajt.] 

1.  A  thrower ;  he  that  casts. 

If  with  this  throw  the  strongest  caster  ritt 
Still,  further  still,  I  bid  the  discus  fly.      ft 
%,  A  calculator ;  a  man  that  1 
fortunes. 

Did  any  of  them  set  up  for  a  caster  of  fbra*  I 
nate  figures,  what  might  he  not  get  by  his  |R^  I 
dictions  ?  wliU^I 

To  CA'STIGATE.  v.  a.  [^a/%,  Utll 
To  chastise ;  to  chasten ;  to  conrcct ;  to| 
punish. 

If  thou  didst  put  this  sour  cold  habit  on, 
To  castigate  thy  pride,  'twere  welL  Sbaksfrnt 
Castiga'tion.  n.s.  [from  Tuciutigtie.] 
X.  Penance;  discipline. 

This  hand  of  yours  requires  , 

A  sequester  from  liberty ;  fasting  and  pnysr, 
With  castigaiiony  exercisedevout.    Sbaktftart, 
a.  Punishment ;  correction. 

Their  castigations  were  accompanied  widieB* 

couraeements ;  which  care  was  taken  to  kw  ■« 

from  looking  upon  as  mere  compliments,  in^ 

3.  Emendation  :  repressive  remedy. 

The  ancients  had  these  conjectures  toudaflj 

these  floods  and  conflagrations,  so  as  to  frssM 

them  into  an  hypothesis  for  the  castigatita  of  the 

excesses  of  generation.  iWr* 

Ca'stigatory.   adj.  [from  castigatA 

Punitive,  in  order  to  amendment. 

There  were  other  ends  of  penakies  infficted, 
either  probatory,  eastigatory,  or  exemplaiT* 

Bramball  against  BdofU 

Ca'sting-net.  «.  J.   [from  cajtiHg  irid 
ntt.l  A  net  to  be  thrown  into  the  water, 
not  placed  and  left. 
Casting^nelt  did  rivers  bottoms  sweep,  i^ 
CA'STLB.  If.  J,  icajtellum,  Lat.] 
I.  A  strong  house,  fortified  against  as- 
saults. 
The  Mf«i:fofMacduflri  will  surprise.  Sbdt* 
a.CASTLEswi  tJbeair.  Icbateauxd'Espag^i 
Fr.]  Projects  without  reality. 

These  were  but  Hke  castles  im  the  tfrV,  and  « 
men's  fancies  vainly  Imagined.  Stte^ 

Castle-so  A  p.  n. /.  [I  suppose  corrupted 
frt>m  CastiU  spap.']  A  kmd  of  soap* 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  soao>botler,  desiring  1^ 
to  write  upon  the  present  cuties  00  castie-teef* 

Ca'stled.  adj.  [from  cajtU.I  Furniabcd 
'  with  castles. 
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B,  t-  T\ift  hoTses  aeighiog  by  the  wind  is  blown, 

jp*i  And  cattUd  «lephaiiti  overlook  the  town.  Dryd, 
33irCA^6TLEWARD.  «•  /.  [from  cdjt/e  and 

^  wani.]  An  imposition  laid  upon  such 

;h.  of  the  king's  subjects,  as  dwell  within  a 

•^:  certain compassof  any  castle,  toward  the 

."^  maintenance  of  such  as  watch  and  ward 

^•=  the  castle.                                   Oxwell. 

rtjCA'sTLiNG.  fl.  j.  [from  casu']  An  abor- 
^r?     tive. 

:.;v        We  should  rather  rely  upon  the  urine  of  a 

^. .     tattliftg'6  bladder,  a  resolution  of  crabs  eyes,  or 

'       a  second  distillation  of  urine,  as  Helmont  hath 

commended.  Brtnon**  Vulgar  Errours, 

J  IT'C  a's  T  o  R ,  or  Ch  e's  T  E  R ,  are  derived  from 
^.     the  Sax.   ceafteji,  a  city,  town,  or 
^      castle ;  and  that  from  the  Latin  castrum: 
„ .'     the  Saxons  chusing  to  fix  in  such  places 
^"      of  strength  and  figure,  as  the  Romans 
had  before  built  or  fortified.        Gibson, 
*;■  Ca'stor.  «.j.  \castory  Lat.] 
t    1.  A  beaver.   SeeBEAvER. 
','         Like  hunted  casUrs  conKious  of  their  store, 
*'       Their  waylaid  wealth  to  Norway's  coast  they 
'^^  bring.  Dry  den, 

a.  A  fine  hat  made  of  the  fur  of  a  beaver. 
^'  CASTOR  and  POLLUX.   [In  meteoro- 
logy.] A  fiery  meteor,  which  appears 
'y      sometimes  sticking  to  a  part  of  the  ship, 
in  form  of  one,  two,  or  even  three  or 
four  ball?.    When  one  is  seen  alone,  it 
is  called  Helena,  which  portends  the  se- 
verest part  of  the  storm  to  be  yet  be- 
hind ;  two  are  denominated  Castor  and 
Pollux y    and    sometimes   Tyndarides, 
"         which  portend  a  cessation  of  the  storm. 

Chambers. 

CASTO'REUM.  n.  s.  [from  castor.     In 

pharmacy.]    A  liquid  matter  inclosed 

m  bags  or  purses,  near  the  anus  of  the 

castor,  falsely  taken  for  his  testicles. 

'  Chambers, 
Castrameta'tion".  «.  J.  [from  castra- 
.   metory  Lat.]  The  art  or  practice  of  en- 
camping. 
To  CA'STRATE.  v.  a,  \_casiro,  Lat.] 
I.  To  geld, 
a.  To  take  away  the  obscene  parts  of  a 

Castr  a'tion.  n.  j.  [from  castrate,}  The 
act  of  gelding.  . 

The  largest  needle  should  be  used,  in  taking 
up  the  spermatick  vessels  in  castrulion.     Sharp, 

Ca'strel.   )    ^.^.  A  kind  of  hawk. 
Ca'steril.  $    ^ 

Castre'nsi  AN.fi^'.  [castrensisi  Lat.]  Be- 
longing to  a  camp.  L)ict, 
CA'SUAL.  adj.  Icasuely  Fr.  from  casusy 
Lat.]  Accidental;  arising  from  chance; 
depending  upon  chance  ;  not  certain. 

The  revenue  of  Ireland,  both  certain  avd 

gasvalf  did  not  xise  unto  ten  thousand  pounds. 

DavU*  on  Ireland, 

That  which  seemeth  most  casual  and  suhjea 

♦to  fortune,  is  yet  disposed  by  the  ordinance  of 

God.  Raleigh's  History, 

Whether  found  where  casual  tire 
Had  wasted  woods,  on  mountain,  or  in  vale, 
JJown  to  the  veins  of  earth.  Jili/tcn, 
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The  comtnissioners  dtateruined  thcmsdres  bf 
the  fire-s'ide  in  general  and  casual  discourses. 

Claratdntu 
Most  of  oin*  raritiet'httv*  been  found  out  by 
ccuual  emergency^  and  have  been  the  works  of 
time  and  ciiance,'  rather  than  of  philosophy. 

The  cxpenccs  of  some  of  them  alwavi  exceed 
their  certain  annual  income ;  but  seldom  their 
casual  suppUes.  I  call  them  cmum,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  common  form.  Atterburyp 
Ca'sually.  adv,  [from  casual,'}  Acci- 
dentally ;  without  design,  or  6et  pur» 

pose. 

Go,  bid  my  woman 
Search  for  a  jewel,  that  tooauuaHj 
Hath  left  mine  arm.  Sbaitpemn,  ^ 

Wool  new  shorn,  laid  casually  u]>on  a  vessel ' 
of  verjuice,  had  drunk  up  the  verjuice,  thougii 
the  vessel  was  without  any  flaw.  Bacon* 

1  should  have  acquainted  my  judge  with  <me 
advanuge,  and  which  I  now  casually  remember. 

Drydeu^ 

Ca'sualness.  ».  J.  [from  casual,']  Acci*. 

dentalness. 
C  a's u  A  LT  Y .  «.  J.  [from  casual,'\ 
1.  Accident;  a  thing  happening  by  chancc» 
not  design. 

With  motepatiencemen  endure  the  losses  that 
befall  them  by  mere  casmalty^  than  the  damage* 
which  they  sustain  by  injustice.  J2aZrr^^/£j/tfju» 
That  Octavius  Czsar  should  shift  his  camp 
that  night  that  it  happened  to  be  took  by  tha 
enemy,  was  a  mere  casualty;  yet  it  preserved 
a  person,  who  lived  to  establish  a  total  alteradoa 
of  government  in  the  imperial  city  of  the  world. 

StutK 
».  Chance  that  produces  unnatural  death. 
Builds  in  the  weather  on  the  outward  wall, 
F.v*n  in  the  force  and  road  of  casualty,    Shaist. 
It  is  obser^'cd  in  particular  nations,  that,  with- 
in the  space  of  two  or  three  hundred  years,  not- 
withstanding all  casualticsf  the  number  of  mea 
doubles,  Butnei's  Theoru 

We  find  one  casualty  in  our  bills,  of  whit^ 
though  there  be  daily  talk,  there  is  little  effect. 
Graunfs  Bills  of  Mnialky. 

Ca'sutst.  n,  s,  \casuistey  Fr.  from  castss^ 
Lat.]  One  thatstudics  and  settles  casci 
of  conscience. 

The  judgment  of  any  catw//,  or  learned  divine^ 
concerning  the  state  of  a  man's  soul,  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  give  him  confidence.  Souths 
You  can  scarce  see  a  bench  of  porters  without 
t>\'o  or  three  casuists  in  it,  that  will  settle  yoo 
the  rights  of  princes.                              AdJisn^ 

Who  shall. decide  when  doctors  disagree. 
And  soundest  «aiVM/i  doubt  like  you  and  me? 

Pope^ 
C  A su  I'sT  I c  A  L.  adj,  [from-  casuist.']  Re- 
lating to  cases  of  conscience ;  contain- 
ing the  doctrine  relating  to  cases. 

^^'^lat  arguments  they  have  to  beguile  poor, 
sunple,  unstable  souls  with,  I  know  not;  but 
surely  the  practical,  c*fj«iVf/Vrt/,  diat  is,  the  prin- 
cipal, vital  j?art  of  their  religion,  savours  verr 
little  of  spirituality.  Soutt. 

Ca'suistry.  n.  s,  [from  casuist, "]  The 
science  of  a  casuist ;  the  doctrine  of 
cases  of  conscience. 

This  concession  would  not  pass  for  good  easw 
istry  in  these  ages.  Pope*s  Odyssey^  Notes*, 

Morality,  by  her  false  guardians  drawn, 
Chicane  in  furs,  and  casuistry  in  lawn.       Ptf^. 
CAT.  «..J.  \Mi^t  Teuton,  cbatt  Fr.]  A 
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domestic  animal  that  catches  mice,  com- 
monly reckonedby  naturalists  the  lowest 
order  of  the  leonine  species. 

*'£  was  you  incens*d  the  rabble : 
Ctf/x,  that  can  jiidge  as  fitly  of  his  worth. 
As  I  can  of  those  mysteries,  which  heav'n 
Will  not  have  earth  to  know.  Sbaktft,  Ctrioianus, 

Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mew'd.    iibaktf. 

A  eaty  as  she  beholds  the  light,  draws  the  ball 
of  her  eye  small  and  long,  being  covered  over 
with  a  green  skin,  and  dil;ites  it  at  pleasure. 

Peacbam  an  Viwa'tng^ 

Cat.  «.  J.  A  sort  of  ship. 
Cat  i/?  the  pan.  [imagined  by  some  to  be 
rightly  written  Catipan,  as  coming  from 
Catipania.  An  unknown  correspondent 
imagines,  very  naturally,  that  it  is  cor- 
rupted from  UaU  in  'the  pan.'] 

There  is  a  canning  which  we,  in  England,  call 
the  turning  of  the  cat  in  the  pan ;  whicli  is,  when 
•     that  which  a  man  says  to  another,  he  lays  it  as  if 
another  had  said  it  to  him.  Bacw. 

Cat  o*  nine  tails.  -A  whip  with  nine 
lashes,  used  for  the  punishment  of 
crimes. 

You  dread  reformers  of  an  impious  age, 
You  awful  cat  o"  nine  tails  to  the  stage. 
This  oiice  b6  just,  and  in  our  cause  engage. 

Prologue  to  Vanburgb's  False  Friend. 

CATACHKE'SIS.  n.  s.  Lxaraxf!-*;,  abuse.] 
It  is,  in  rhetorick,  the  abuse  of  a  trope, 
when  the  words  are  too  far  wrested 
from  their  native  signification  ;  or  when 
one  word  is  abusively  put  for  another, 
for  want  of  the  proper  word ;  as  a  'voice 
beautiful  to  the  ear*  Smith. 

C\T ACHRV.*sr\CAL.  adj.  [from  catachre' 
j/j.]  Contrary  to  proper  use ;  forced ; 
for  fetched. 

A  catacbristical  and  far  derived  similitude  it 
hddswith  men,  that  is,  in  a  bifurcation. -ffr«w«, 

Ca'taclysm.  ».  J.  [3a»T«xX:/o-/x^.]  A  de- 
luge ;  an  inundation :  used  generally  for 
the  universal  deluge. 

The  opinion  that  held  rfjcsc  cafeufyms  and 
cmpyrosss  universal,  wias  such  as  held  tnat  it  put 
a  total  consummation  unto  things  in  this  lovMer 
world.  Hale's  Origin  of  Manihtd. 

C a'tacombs.  17.  j.[from  x^-ra,  and  xo/x^©*, 
a  hoUow  or  cavity.]  Subterraneous  ca- 
vities for  the  burial  of  the  dead ;  of  which 
there  are  a  great  number  about  three 
miles  from  Rome,  supposed  to  be  the 
caves  and  cells  where  the  primitive 
christians  hidand  assembled  themselves, 
arid  where  they  interred  the  martyrs, 
which  are  accordingly  visited  with  de- 
votion. But,  anciently,  the  word  catO' 
comb  was  only  understood  of  the  tombs 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Chnmhers, 
On  the  side  of  Naples  are  i^  catacombs ^  which 
must  have  beenfuUof  stench,  if  the  dead  bodi(^s 
that  lay  in  them  were  left  to  rot  in  open  niichcs. 

Adtl'ison. 

Catagma'tick.  adj.  [x«T»yy«,  a  frac- 
ture.] That  has  the  quality  of  consoli- 
dating the  parts. 

I  put  on  zratagmatick  empls^cr,  and,  by  the 
use  of  a  laced  Kiove,  scattered  rhcpituitous  swell- 
ing, ar.d  strengthened  it.       H^iseman%  S/irferv. 

CATAp/hsis.  «.  J.  [•.t^T'ix*,^|.I;.]  A  ligfitcr  " 
species  of  the  apoplexy,  or  epilepsy. 
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There  is  a  disease  called  a  eaUUpsu^  wiia»a 
the  patient  is  suddenly  seized  wknoat  sense  or 
motion,  and  remains  inthe  same  posture  in  wludl 
the  disease  seizeth  him.  -   -     - 


Ca'talocue.  II.  j.  [xaroXay^]  An  enu- 
meration of  particulars ;  a  list ;  a  regis- 
ter of  things  one  by  one. 

In  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men  5 
Showghcs,  water  rugs,  and  demy  wolves,  sve 

cleped 
All  by  the  name  of  docs.      Sbahpeares  Aimb. 
Make  a  catalogue  of  prosperous  sacrilepottt 
persons,  and  I  believe  they  will  be  repeated 
sooner  than  the  alphabet.  yrwtf. 

In  the  library  ol  manuscripts  belongmg  to  St. 
Laurence,  of  which  there  is  a  printed  caialtg^^ 
1  looked  into  the  Virgil,  which  disputes  hsam- 
tic^uity  with  that  of  the  Vatican.  Ad^tm, 

The  bright  Taygete,  and  the  shining  Bears. 
With  all  the  sailors  catalcgue  of  stars.    Addbmt. 
Catamo'untain.  n.  j.    [from  cat  and 
Mountain.]  A  fierce  animal,  resembling 
a  cat. 

The  black  prince  of  Monomotapa,  by  vboae 

side  were  seen  the  glaring  catameuntaisi,  and  tiie 

quill-darting  -porcupme.       Arbutbnot  amd  Ptfe. 

Ca'taphract.  «.j.  [catapbractOi  I-at.] 

A  horseman  in  complete  armour. 

On  each  side  went  armed  guards, 
Both  horse  and  foot ;  before  Turn  and  bthind,    ' 
Archers  and  slingers,  catapbraets ^uid  spears. 

Milt.  Agcmistex, 
Ca'TAPLASM.     n,     S.     [vf.a.'By.aff^sA^         A 

poultice  ;  a  soft  and  moist  applicatioo. 

I  bought  an  unction  of  a  mounteoank. 
So  mortal,  that  but  dip  a  knife  in  it. 
Where  it  draws  blood,  no  catapUsm  so  rare. 
Collected  from  all  simples  that  nave  virtue 
Under  the  moon,  can  save.  Sbahpearts  Hamlet. 
Warm  cfaplasms  diacuas,  but  scdcting  hot  mar 
confirm,  die  tumour.      Arbutbmot  on  Alimads, 
Ca'tapult.  n.j.  Icatc^ta,  LaL]   An 
^SP"5  J?^^.*"C'cntly  to  throw  rtontt. 

Thebahsuvwlentlyshotgrcatstonesandquafw 
nes,  as  also  the  catapults.        Camdtns  Remmku^ 

Ca'taract.  n.  J.  [xaT»g«xT^.J  A  fall  of 
water  from  on  high  ;  a  shoot  of  water  i 
a  cascade. 

Blow,  winds,  and  crack  your  dieeks:  r«e, 
blow ! 
You  cataracts  and  huricanoes,  spout," 
Till  you  have  drench'd  our  steeples.      Shmhp. 

What  if  all 
Jfc  V  *J,^f  *  ^^'*  open'd,  and  the  firmament 
Of  hell  should  spout  \in  cataracts  of  fire  ? 
Impendent  horrours !     Milton's  Parage  tut. 

No  sooner  he,  with  them  of  man  and  beast 
Select  for  life,  shall  in  the  ark  be  lodged. 
And  sheker'd  round ;  but  all  the  eataraeis 
Of  heav'n  set  open,  on  the  earth  shall  pour 
Rain,  day  and  night.       Milton*s  Parodist  JUsK 

1  orrents  and  loud  impetuous  eataraetSf 
Thro'  roads  abrupt,  and  rude  unfashioa'd  tiact», 
Kim  down  the  lofty  mountain's  channel'd  si^ 
And  to  the  vale  convey  their  foomingtides. 

BletJtmire* 

Ca'taract.  [In  medicine.]  A  suffusion 
of  tbo  eye,  when  little  ck>uds»  motes, 
and  flics,  seem  to  float  about  in  the  air ; 
when  confirmed,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is 
either  wholly,  or  in  part,  covered,  and 
shut  up  with  a  little  thin  skin,  so  that 
the  light  has  no  admittance.  Quinsy. 
Saladine  hatli  a  yellow  milk,  which  hath  like- 
wise much  acrimony  ;  for  it  deanseth  the  cjes: 
It  IS  good  alsafor  cataracts.    Back's  N^t.  BiO. 
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CATATIRH.  «.  J.  [x»Tafp'fw,  dejiuo,']  A 
cJefltixion  of  a  sharp  serum  from  the 
glands  about  the  head  and  throat,  ge- 
nerally occasioned  by  a  diminution  of 
insensible  perspiration,  or  cold,  wherein 
what  should  pass  by  the  skin,  oozes  out 
upon  those  glands,  and  occasions  irri- 
tations. The  causes  are,  whatsoever 
occasions  too  ^at  a  quantity  of  serum ; 
whatsoever  hmders  the  discharge  by 
urine,  and  the  pores  of  the  skin,  ^ui/tcj. 

All  fevVous  kinds,    • 
Convulsions,  epilepsies,  fierce  catarrhs, 

Paradite  Lost, 

^  Neither  was  the  body  then  subject  to  die  by 

piecemeal,  and  languish  under  coughs,  catarrhs^ 

gr  coosuxnptions.  Sotitb, 

Cata'krhal.   \adi^    [from    catarrh,'] 

Cat A'liRHous.  J    Relating  to  a  caUrrh,; 

proceeding  from  a  catarrh. 

■The  catarrhal  fever  requires  evacuations. 

lieytr. 
Old  age,  attended  with  a  glutinous  cold,  m- 
iarrhmuf  leuco-phlegmatick  constitution. 

ArhutbHot  on  Pitt, 
C  ATA'sTROPHE.  n,  S.  [ii«T«Mr7go4>n.] 

X,  The  change,  or  revolution,  which  pro- 
•   duces  the  conclusion  or  final  event  of  a 
dramatick  piece. 

Pat  I—He  comes  like  the  catastrophe  of  the 
old  comedy.  ^bakspeare. 

That  philosopher  declares  for  trazedies  whose 
€atastropbcs  are  unhappy  with  rehtion  to  the 
principal  characters.  Vcnuis, 

a.  A  final  event ;  a  conclusion  generally 
unhappy. 

^  Here  was  a  mighty  revolution,  the  most  hor- 
Tible  and  yoxtcnx.o\x»  catastrophe  that  nature  ever 
yet  saw ;  an  elegant  and  habitable  earth  quite 
shattered.  SVoedtvariTs  Natural  History, 

Ca'tcal.  «. /.  [from  cat  and  call,\  A 
squeaking  instrument,  used  in  the  play- 
house to  condemn  plays. 

A  young  lady,  at  the  theatre,  conceived  a  pas- 
son  for  a  notorious  rake  that  headed  a  party  of 
'     aatcali.  Spectator, 

Three  catcals  be  the  bribe 
Of  him,  whos^  chatt'ring  shames  the  monkey 
tribe.  Fope, 

To  CATCH,  V.  a,  pret.    I    caicbcd  or 
cat^bt;  I  have  catcbed  or  caught,  [ketsea^ 
Dutch] 
J,  To  lay  hold  on  with  the  hand :  inti- 
mating the  suddenness  of  the  action. 

And  when  he  arose  against  me*  I  caught  him  by 
lus  beard,  and  smote  him,  and  klew  hun.  1  Sam, 
fl.  To  Stop  any  thing  flying ;  to  receive 
any  thing  in  the  passage. 

Others,  to  catch  the  breeze  of  breathing  air. 
To  Tusculumor  Algido  repair.  AtUhoAon  JtJy, 

3.  To  seize  any  thmg  by  puranit. 

I  saw  him  run  after  a  |ildcd  butterfly,  and, 
ifvhen  he  caught  it,  he  let  it  ^o  agnin ;  and  after 
at  a^aln;  and  over  and  over^he  comes,  and  up 
again ;  and  caught  it  again.    SLaksptarc's  Coriol, 

4.  To  Stop  any  thing  falling ;  to  intrrcept 
falling. 

A  shepherd  divened  hims«*lf  with  tosnnq;  up 
eggs,  and  catching  them  again.  Spectator, 

5.  To  ensnare ;  to  entangle  in  a  snare  ;  to 
take  or  hold  in  a  trap. 

And  they  sent  unto  him  certain  of  the  Pkari- 
soes  and  ot  the  Hcrcdiaas,  to  cant  him  in  iil^ 
words,  «kr^//. 
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These  artlfici;*!  methods  of  reasoning  are  mitn 
adapted  to  c^tch  and  entangle  the  mind,  than  to 
instruct  and  inform  the  understanding.     JLache, 

6.  To  receive  suddenly. 

The  curling  smoko  mounts  heavy  ,froni  th* 
iires,  • 

At  length  it  catches  Hame,  and  in  a  blaze  expires. 

J)ry^m, 
But  stopped  for  fear,  thus  violently  drlv*A, 
The  sparks  should  catch  his  axlctree  of  heav'ji. 

J}rydm. 

7.  To  fasten  suddenly  upon ;  to  ?cizc. 

The  mule  went  under  the  thick  bm^s  of  a 
great  oak,  and  his  head  caught  hold  of  the  oak. 

i2  Sautudm 
Would  they,  like  Benhadad*s  ambassadoun^ 
catch  hold  of  every  amicable  expression. 

DeciTf  9fFUt^ 

8.  To  seize  unexpectedly. 

To  catch  sometning  out  of  his  mouth,  thA 
they  might  accuse  him.  Latom 

9.  To  seize  eagerly. 

They  hare  cattght  up  every  thing  greedHy, 
with  that  busy  minute  curiosity,  and  unsatisfiic- 
tory  inquisitiveness,  which  Seneca  calls  the  db- 
ease  of  the  Greeks.  /^^ 

10.  To  please ;  to  seize  the  affections ;  to 
charm. 

I  've  perus'd  her  well ;  , 
Beauty  and  honour  in  her  are  so  mingled. 
That  they  have  caught  the  king.        Shahpeart,, 

For  I  am  young,  a  novice  in  the  trade. 
The  fool  of  love,  unpractisM  to  persuade; 
And  ^'ant  the  soothing  arts  that  catch  the  fiir* 
But,  caught  myself,  lie  struggling  in  the  snare. 

J>ryduu 

11.  To  receive  any  contagion  or  disease. 
I  cannot  name  the  disease,  and  it  b  caughi 

Of  you  that  yet  are  well. 

Shahpeare*s  fVinier**  Tak. 
Those  measles, 
Which  we  disdain  should  tetter  uJ,  yet  seek 
The  very  way  to  catch  them,  Shakp,  Ccnolaaatam 

In  sooth  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad : 
It  wearies  me ;  you  say  it  wearl«  you ; 
But  how  I  caught  it,  found  it,  or  came  by  it, 
1  am  to  learn.         Shaispeare*s  Mer,  0/  Vtmctm 

The  softest 'of  our  British  ladies  expose  th^ 
necks  and  arms  to  the  open  air ;  which  the  nea 
could  not  do  without  catching  cold,  for  want  ai 
being  accustonved  to  iL        AdHsM^s  GuarSoM* 

Or  call  the  wiads  thro*  long  arcades  to  roar. 
Proud  to  catch  cold  at  a  Venetian  door.     Pope^ 

12.  To  catch  at.    To  endeavour  suddenly 
to  lay  hold  on. 

Saucy  lictors 
Will  catch  at  us  like  strumpets,  and  scald  rliimen 
Ballad  us  out  of  tune.       Shahp.  Ant.  t?*  Cleot. 
Make  them  catch  at  all  opportunkies  of  sub- 
verting the  state.      AddUoiCs  State  of  the  War. 
To  Catch.-:;,  n, 

X.  To  be  contagious  ;  to  spread  infectioo, 
or  mischief. 

T  is  time  to  gi**e  them  phyack,  their  diseaaet 
Are  erown  so  catching,  Sbuhpeare**  Henry  Vlil. 

Sickness  is  catching ;  oh !  were  favour  so. 

Yours  would  1  ctitch\  f»'u  Hermia,  ere  1 30.  Shjih^ 

Considering  it  with  all   its    m«lig?ury  ani 

eatching  nature,  ir  may  be  enumerats^  with  tJ:e 

worst  of  cridemii'ks.  Harvey^ 

The  palace  of  Deiphobus  ascends 
In  smoky  flames,  and  eaichzs  on  his  friends. 

Dry^tfu 
Does  the  sedition  ecfch  from  man  to  man. 
And  nin  among  tlie  r^nks  \  Addisam* 

2 .  To  lay  hold  suddeiily ;  aa,  the  hook 
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WlicB  die  yellow  hair  m  flsme  ihould  6!l, 
The  cMUku^  fire  might  bturn  the  golden  cawL 

Drydetu 

C ATCR.  n.  i.  [fipom  the  Terb.] 
I.  Seizure  ;  the  act  of  seizing  any  thing 
that  flies  or  hides. 

Taught  b^  hit  open  eye* 
His  eye,  that  ev'n  did  mark  her  trodden  grasSf 
That  she  would  fain  the  caub  of  Strephon  fly. 

Subuy, 
ft.  Watch  ;  the  posture  of  seizing. 

Both  of  them  liy  upon  the  catch  for  a  great 
action ;  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  they 
were  often  engaged  on  one  subject.       AeUisft, 

3.  An  advantage  taken ;  hold  laid  on»  as 
in  haste. 

All  which  nations  are  but  ignorant  cateba  of 
a  few  things,  whitb  are  most  obvious  to  men's 
observations.  Bacon. 

The  motion  is  but  a  catcb  of  the  wit  upon  a 
lew  insunces ;  as  the  manner  is  in  the  philosophy 
received.  Bacon. 

Fate  of  empires,  and  the  fall  of  kings, 
Should  turn  on  flying  hours,  and  ai/«i  of  mo- 
ments. Drydea, 

4.  The  act  of  taking  quickly  from  another. 

Several  quires,placed  one  over  against  another, 
and  taking  the  voice  hy  catches  anthem  wise,  give 
great  pleasure.  Boom. 

5.  A  song  sung  in  succession,  where  one 
eatebes  it  from  another. 

This  is  the  tune  of  our  aach^  playM  by  the 
picture  of  nobody.  Shahpeare  s  Tempett. 

Far  be  from  thence  the  glutton  parasite, 
Singing  his  drunken  catcba  all  the  night. 

Dryd.jun. 
The  meat  was  servM,  the  bowls  were  crown'd, 
Ca/tfi&crweresung,and  healchswent  round.  Prior. 
i.  The  thing  caught ;  profit ;  advantage. 
Hector  shall  have  a  great  catchy  if  he  knock 
out  your  brains !  he  were  as  good  crack  a  fusty 
nut  with  no  kernel  Sbahpcare, 

7.  A  snatch  ;  a  short  interval  of  action. 
It  has  been  writ  by  catcbetj  \^ith  many  inter- 
vals. Loekt. 
S.  A  taint ;  a  slight  contagion. 

We  retain  a  uUcb  of  those  pretty  stories,  and 
our  awakened  imagination  smiles  m  the  recol- 
lection. Gianvillcs  Sccpsu. 

9.  Any  thiilg  that  catches  and  holdsy  as  a 

book. 
le.   A    small    swift-sailing    ship :    often 

written  ketch. 
Ca'tche'r.  n.  J.  [from  cafcf] 
X.  He  that  catches. 

«.  That  in  which  any  thing  is  caught. 
Scallops  will  move  so  stronglv,  as  oltentimes 

to  leap  out  of  the  catcher  wherein  they  are 

caught.  Grew*/  Musaum. 

Ca'tchply.  If.  J.  [from  c4xtcb  and  ^.] 
A  pkmt ;  a  species  of  campion* 

Ca'tchpoll.  «.  j.  [from  catcb  and/o//.] 
A  Serjeant ;  a  bumbaililf. 

Catcbpeltf  though  now  it  be  used  as  a  word  of 
contempt,  yet,  in  ancient  times,  it  seems  to  have 
been  uard  without  reproach,  for  such  as  we  now 
call  Serjeants  of  the  mace,  or  any  otiier  that  uses  ' 
to -arrest  men  upon  any  cause.  Cowell. 

They  call  all  temporal  businesses  under  she- 
riffiries,  as  if  they  were  but  matters  for  under- 
sheriff  and  catchpolls ;  though  many  times  those 
undcrsheriffries  do  more  good  than  their  liigh 
speculations.  Bacons  Essays,. 

Another  monster. 
Sullen  of  aspect,  by  the  vulear  call*d 
A  catchpoll^  whose  polluted  hands  the  godf 
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Wkh  force  incredible  and  ma(^ck  dMnM         I 
Erst  have  endued,  if  he  his  ample  palm 
Should  haply  on  ill-fated  shouaier  lay  I 

Of  debtor.  Phmii,  I 

Ca'tcbword.   *.  J.  [from  caicb  vA. 
word^    With  printers.]    The  woidrt  | 
the  comer  of  the  page  under  the  last 
Kne,  which  is  repeated  at  the  top  of  the  j 
ne&tpage. 
Cat£.  If.  J.  Food ;  somethiogto  beeatcfl' 
,    This  is  scarcely  read  m  the  onguiar. 
SeeCATEs. 

We  11  see  what  cotes,  you  have, 
For  soldiers  stomachs  always  serve  them  wefl. 
Siahfeare, 

Cateche'tical.  oilj.  [from  «»^-] 
Consisting  of  questions  and  answers. 

Socrates  mtroduced  a  catecbelual  method  of 
arguing ;  he  would  ask  hisadversary<;aes(ionup» 
question,  till  he  convinced  him,  out  of  hu  on 
mouth,  that  his  opinions  were  wrong.  JMn». 

Cateche'tically.  aJv.  [from^feci*" 
tical.'\  In  the  way  of  questioa  and  ao' 
swer. 

To  CATECHISE,  v.  a.  [x-rnx**.] 

x>  To  instruct  by  asking  questions,  wi 
correcting  the  answers. 

I  will  catechise  the  world  for  him;  tint  Hi 

make  questions,  and  bid  them  answer.    Shahf^ 

•Had  those  three  thousand  souls  been  catedud 

by  our  modem  casuists,  we  had  seen  a  wide  di^ 

ference.  Deeaj^^u^ 

a.  To  question  ;  to  interrogate ;  to  a- 
amine  ;  to  try  by  interrogatories. 

Why  then  I  suck  my  teeth,  and  cateshiti 
My  picked  man  of  countries.  Sheksfmu 

There  flies  about  a  strange  repoR, 
Of  some  express  arriv'd  at  court ; 
I  'm  stopp*d  by  all  the  fods  I  meet, 
And  catechu* diti  ev'ry  street.  *^' 

Ca'techjser.  n.j.  \hom  To  caiechiit^ 
One  who  catechises. 

Ca'techism.  n.  j,  [fi-om  i»H»W  ^ 
form  of  instruction  by  means  of  ques- 
tions and  answers,  concerning  relieion. 
Ways  of  teaching  there  have  been  sundr)> 
ways  usual  in  God^  church ;  for  the  £nt  '\s^^ 
duction  of  youth  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  tK 
Jews  even  till  this  day  have  their  tatccint^^- 

'  Seder. 

He  had  no  cateebum  but  the  creation,  wtj^ 
no  study  but  reflection,  and  read  no  book  biS 
the  volume  of  the  world.  ^'^ 

Ca'techist.  »./.'  [xaTnx^pi;-]  Onewhorf 
charge  is  to  instruct  by  questions,  or  to 
question  the  uninstructcd  conccnunj 
religion.  . 

None  of  years  and  knowledge  was  atostw. 

who  had  not  been  instructed  by  the  <atorf'^2 

this  foundation,  which  the  catecbist  rtcv^f 

from  the  bishop,  Haptmonfs  Ftindimnti.i' 

CaTECHU'm EN.  ii.j.  [nalnxii^n^']    ^. 

who  is  yet  in  the  first  rudiment*  ctf 
Christianity  ;  the  lowest  order  of  chn>i' 
ians  in  the  primitive  church. 

The  prayers  of  the  church  did  not  bepo  « 

St.  Austin  s  time,  till  the  catechnrneas  *<"  *^ 

missed,  "  SiiUwsf^* 

Cat£CHume'nical.  adj\  [from  cate<!»' 

men.']  Belonging  to  the  calechumen?- 

Catego'rical.  adj,  [from  cutepf^'l 
Absolute;  adequate;  po«itive;  (^^ 
to  the  thing  to  be  expressed. 
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The  king's  commissoners  deured  to  know, 
whether  the  parhament's  commissioners  did  be- 
lieve that  bisnops  were  unlawful  ?  They  could 
never  obtain  a  catt^rieal  answer.  Clarendon, 
A  stnele  proposition*  which  is  also  categorital^ 
may  be  diviJed  again  into  simple  and  complex. 

IVatis. 
Cat EGO'Ric ALLY,  adv,   [from  catego^ 

ricat.'] 
I.  Directly ;  expressly, 
a*  Positively ;  plainly. 

1  dare  afiirm,  and  that  cafe^orhallyy  in  all  parts 
vherevcr  trade  i^  great,  an^  continues  so,  that 
trade  must  be  nationally  profitable.  CbiU, 

CATEGORY.  «.  J.  [xa?nyof«».]  A  class; 
a  rank ;  an  order  of  ideas  j  a  predica- 
ment. 

The  absolute  infinitude,  in  ^  manner,  oulte 
changes  the  nature  of  beings,  and  exalts  tJiem 
into  a  dif&rent  category.  CLeyne, 

Catena'rian.  adj,  [from  catena^  Lat.] 
Relating  to  a  chain;  resembling  a 
chain. 

In  geometry,  the  catenarian  curve  is  formed " 

by  a  rope  or  chain  hanging  freely  between  tv.'o 

points  of  suspension.  Harris. 

The  back  is  bent  after  the  manner  of  the  cute^ 

marian  curve,  by  which  it  obtains  that  cunature 

that  is  safest,  for  the  included  marrow.     Chcyne. 

To  CATENATE,  v.  a.   [from  caUnaj 

Latin.]  To  chain.  Diet. 

C  A  T  E  N  a't  1  o  n  .  12.  J.  [from  catena^  Lat ] 

Link ;  regular  connexion. 

This  catenation,  or  conserving  union,  when- 
ever hisoleasure  shall  divide,  let  go,  or  separate, 
they  shall  fidl  from  their  existence.        Bro-wn, 
To  Ca'tbr.  v.  «.  [from  caies."]    To  pro- 
vide food ;  to  buy  in  victuals. 

He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed. 
Yea  providently  eaters  for  the  sparrow. 
Be  comfort  to  my  age.  Shaitpeare. 

C  a't e r.  12.  j.  [from  the  verb.]  Provider ; 
collector  of  provisions,  or  victuals: 
misprinted  perhaps  for  caterer. 

The  oysters  dredged*  in  this  Lyner,  find  a 

welcomer  acceptance,  where  the  taste  is  cater  for 

the  stomach,  than  those  of  the  Tamar.   Care^v, 

Ca'ter.  II.  i.  [quatrcf  French.]  The  four 

of  cards  and  dice. 
C a't e r-c ovsiv.  n.  s.    A  comiption  of 
juatre-cMjiftf  from. the  ridiculousness 
of  calling  cousin  or  relation  to  so  remote 
a  degree. 

His  master  and  he,  saving  your  worship's  re- 
verence, are  scarce  cater^ousins*       Sbohpeart. 
Voetrf  and  reason,  how  come  these  to  be 
satertvtuinsf  Hymer, 

Ca^tbrer.jt.  i.  Ifrom  cater.']  One  em- 
ployed to  select  and  buy  in  provisions 
for  the  family ;  the  provider  or  pur- 
veyor. 

Let  no  scent  offensive  the  chamber  infest ; 
L>et  fiincy,  not  cost,  prepare  all  our  dishes ; 

Let  the  caterer  mind  the  taste  of  each  cuest, 
,Axui  the  cook  in  his  dressing  comply  with  their 
wishes.  Ben  Jonjon, 

He  made  the  ereedy  ravens  to  be  £iias*s  ca^ 
irrtrs,  and  bring  nim  food.  King  Charles, 

Seldom  shall  one  see  in  cities  or  courts  that 
athletick  vigour,  which  is  seen  in  poor  houses, 
where  nature  is  their  cook,  and  necessity  their 
aaUrer.  South. 

Ca'terkss.  If.  J.  Ifrom  eater]  A  woman 
employed  to  cater,  or  provide  victoals. 
Impostor !  do  not  charge  innocent  aatMre^ 
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As  if  she  would  her  duldren  riuniM  be  riotoos 
With  her  abundance :  she,  good  caterees. 
Means  her  proviaon  only  to  the  good.  JIfifttau 
CA^TERPiLLAft.  If.  j.     [This  word  SJkui' 
ner  and  Mifuke^  are  inclined  to  derive 
from  cbatte  peliue^  a  weasel.     It  seems 
easily  deducible  from  cates^  food,  and 
piiier^  Fr.  to  rob ;  the  anipial  that  eats 
up  the  fruits  of  the  earth.] 
I.  A  worm  which,  when  it  ^ets  wijigs,  Is 
sustained  by  leaves  and  fruits.  ^ 

The  caterpillar  breedeth  of  dew  and  leaves; 
for  we  see  iniinite  caterpillars  breed  upon  trees 
and  hed^^eS)  by  which  toe  leaves  of  the  trees  or 
hedges  are  consumed*  Bacom, 

Auster  is  drau'n  with  a  pot  pouring  forth  wa- 
ter, with  which  descend  grasshoppers,  caterpil* 
tars,  and  creatures  bred  by  moisture.  Feacbtwu 
%.  Any  thing  voracious  and  useless. 
Ca'terpillar.  «./.  \jcorfioideSftA\xA,1 
The  name  of  a  plant.  MUUr* 

To  C  AT E  R  w  a'u  L.  V.  If .  [from  eat^ 
X.  To  make  a  noise  as  cats  in  rutting  time. 
».  To  make  any  oflTensive  or  odious  noise. 
"Wliat  a  cater%i/auling  do  you  keep  here !    If 
my  ladv  has  not  called  up  her  steward  MalvoDo^ 
and  bid  him  turn  you  out  of  doors,  never  trust 
me.  S&ahpeare's  Tioelflh  Night* 

Was  no  dispute  between 
The  catenvauling  bretheten  f      Hwdihrat* 
GATES,  n.  j.  [of  uncertain  etymology : 
Sinner  imagines  it  maybe  corrupted 
'  from  delicate ;  which  is  not  likely »  be- 
cause Junius  observes,  that  the  Dutcli 
have  kater  in  the  same  sense  with  our 
cater.    It  has  no  singular^    Viands  ; 
food  ;  dish  of  meat:  geuerally  employed 
to  signify  nice  and  luxurious  food. 

The  fair  acceptance,  sur,  creates 
T!ie  entertainment  perfect,  not  tlie  coUm, 

BenjMtmm 
O  wasteful  riot,  never  well  content 
With  low  prix*d  ^e ;  hunger  ambittoos  . 
Of  cates  by  land  and  sea  hr  fctcht  and  tent. 

BateigAt 
Alas,  how  simple  to  these  catest 
Was  that  crude  apple  that  diverted  £vel  MsU* 

They,  by  th'  alluring  odour  drawn,  in  baste 
Fly  to  the  dulcet  catts,  and  crowding  sip 
Tneir  palatable  bane.  Phikpt, 

With  costlv  eates  she  stain*d  her  frug^  board. 
Then  with  ill-getren  wealth  she  bought  a  lord. 

JirotHonotm 

Ca'tfish.  n.  J.  The  name  of  a  sea  fish 
in  the  West  Indies ;  so  called  from  its 
round  head  and  large  glaring  eyes,  by 
which  they  are  discovered  in  hollow 
rocks.  •  Phillips* 

Ca^tharpings.  w.j.  Small  ropes  in  a 
ship,  running  in  little  blocks  from  one 
side  of  the  shrouds  to  the  other,  near 
the  deck :  they  belong  only  to  the  maia 
shrouds ;  and  their  use  is  to  force  the 
shroyds  tight,  for  the  ease  and  safety  of 
the  masts,  when  the  ship  rolls;    Harris* 

C  A  T H  a'rt I c  A  L.  >  adj.  [««^«^4Jiif.]  Purg- 

Catha'rtick.  S  tng  medicines.  Tlic 
▼erthicular  or  peristaltick  motion  of  the 
euts  continually  helps  on  their  contents* 
From  the  pylorus  to  the  rectum ;  and 
every  irritation  either  quickens  that  mo- 
tion in  its  natural  order,  or  occasions 
some  Uttlc  inveruoos  in  it.    in  bothf 
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whkt  bttt  slightly  adheres  to  the  coats 
will  be  loosened,  and  they  will  be  more 
agitated,  and  thus  rendeied  more  fluid. 
By  this  only  it  is  manifest,  how  a  ca- 
tbartick  hastens  and  increases  the  dis- 
charges by  stool ;  but  where  the  force 
of  the  stimulus  is  great»  all  the  appen- 
dages of  the  t)owel8,  and  all  the  viscera 
in  the  abdomen,  will  be  twitched ;  by 
which  a  gjrcat  deal  will  be  drained  back 
into  the  intestines,  and  made  a  part  of 
what  they  dischat^e.  ^inty. 

Quicksilver  precipitated  cither  with  gold,  or 
without  addition,  into  a  powder,  is  wont  to  be 
Strongly  enough  (fothart/eajy  thoueh  the  chymista 
kave  not  proved,  that  either  gMd  or  mercury 
hath  any  salt,  much  les^  any  that  is  pumdve. 

Bcyi/i  Seefticai  Cfymht. 

JLunrations  and  catharUckt  of  the  mind  were 

sought  for,  and  all  endeavour  used  to  calm  and 

Rgulate  the  iiiry  of  the^passioos.  Dfeay  vf  Piety  ^ 

The  piercing  causticks  ply  their  spiteful  pow'r, 

Emeticks  ranch,  and  keen  catbartidts  scour. 

Garth. 

Plato  has  called  mathematical  demonstrations 

the  cath*rticks  or  purgatives  of  the  s«ul.  Aiduw. 

Catha'rtic  ALNESS.  «./.  [from  eatbar^ 

tica/.]  Purging  quality. 
C A^T  H  B  A  o.  17.  A    A  kind  of  fossil. 

The  nodnles  with  leaves  in  them,  called  ctO^ 
^(m^,  seem  to  consist  of  a  sort  of  iron  stone,  not 
imKkethat  which  is  found  in 'the  rocks  near 
"Whitehaven  in  Cumberland,  where  they  call 
them  catscaups.  Wooiitmri  m  A#W/r, 


Ca'the  AD.  n.  J.  [In  a  ship.]  A  piece  of 
timber  with  two  shivers  at  one  end,  hir- 
ing a  rope  and  a  block,  to  which  U 
fitstened  a  great  iron  hook,  to  trice  up 
the  anchor  from  the  hawse  to  the  top 
of  the  forecastle.  Sfa  Diet, 

Cathe'okal.  adj.  \from  cathedra,  IjiX, 
a  chair  of  authority;  an  episcopal  tee.] 

1.  Episcopal ;  containing  the  see  of  a  bi- 
shop. 

A  tatbedrat  church  is  that  wherein  there  are 
two  or  more  ptrsoos,  with  a  bishop  at  the  head 
of  them,  that  do  make  as  it  were  one  bodv 

Methought  I  sat  m  seat  of  majesty, 
la  the  ^0#i6ritfray  church  of  Westminster. 

,  Sbahpemn. 

%•  Belongmg  to  an  episcopal  church. 

Hu  constant  and  regular  assisting  at  the  cathf 
AW  service  was  never  interrupted  by  the  sharp- 
ness of  weather.  Loeke, 
3  In  low  phrase,  antique ;  venerable  ;  old. 
This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  in  the 
following  lines. 

Here  aged  trees  catbedral  walks  compose. 
And  mount  the  hill  in  venerable  rows; 
There  the  green  infants  in  their  beds  are  laid. 

Cathe'dral.  ».  J,  The  head  church  of 

a  diocese. 
Tlierc  b  nothing  in  Leghorn  so  extiyordinary 

as  the  tatbtdral^  which  a  man  may  view  witn- 

pleasure,  after  he  has  seen  St.  Peter's.  Adiuttu 
Ca^THERINE  PEAR.      ScC  pKAR. 
For  streaks  of  red  were  mingled  there. 

Such  as  are  on  a  Catlerine  pear. 

The  side  that 's  next  the  sun.  Sucklinr^ 

Ca'thetkr.  «.  J.  [xodiT^]    A  hollow 

and  somewhat  crooked  instrument,  to 

thrust  into  the  bladderi  to  assist  in  bring* 
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ing  away  the  urine,  when  the  pasige 
18  stopped  by  a  stone  or  gravel. 
A  large  dyster,  suddenly  injected,  hathfit- 

auentU  forced  the  urine  out oT  the  bladder; but 
It  fay,  a  eoih^Ur  must  help  yoo.  Witema. 
Ca'tholbs.js.j.  [Inaship.]  Two  little 
holes  astern  above  the  gun-room  ports, 
to  bring  in  a  cable  or  hawser  througl 
them  to  the  capstan,  when  there  isoccv 
sion  to  heave  the  ship  astern,  ^a  Dku 
Catho'licism.  ».  J.  [fixmi  eethQiiti.] 
Adherence  to  the  catholick  churcL 


CATHOLICK.  aJj\  Icatljoiique,  Fr. 

^XiK^,  universal  or  general.] 

I.  The  church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  called  «• 

thoiicb,  because  it  extends  throughout 

the  world,  and  ia  not  limited  by  time. 

a.  Some  truths  are  said  to  be  catbolUit 

because  they  are  received  by  all  (k 

faithful. 

3.  Catholick  18  often  set  in  opposition  to 

hekrtick  or  sectary,  and  to  schismatkk. 

^^  Catholick  or  canonical  epistles,  are  sewn 

in  number;  that  of  St  James,  two  of 

St.  Peter,  three  of  St  John,  and  tlui 

ofStJude.    ThqrarecaUedMf^tfiri, 

because  they  are  directed  to  an  the  Eatli- 

fill,  and  not  to  any  particular  church ; 

and  canonical,  becaoae  they  contain  a* 

ccllent  niles  of  fidth  and  monlity. 

Cttlmtt. 

Dottbdess  the  success  of  those  your  gre«  ad 

t^hgluk  endeavours  will  promote  the  empire  ot 

nan  over  nature,  and  bring  plentHnl  Kcesaoa  of 

gtaqr  to  your  nadon.  GlmwlUt  Safm. 

Tnose  sjrstenis  undertake  to  give  an  vn^^ 

of  the  Ibrmauon  of  the  universe,  by  mechacial 

hypotheses  of  matter,  moved  either  uacwtainlr, 

or  according  to  some  catbMa  laws.         %• 

Catho'licon.  «.  s.  [ftom  eathoUci;  ^ 

^axijttw  £»,«».]  An  universal  medicine. 

^  Preservation  against  that  sin,  bUie  cootempb- 

tioaofthelast  judgpieiit.    Thu  is  indeed  a  c^ 

/iWSMeit  against  aU;  but  we  find  it  puticuhHr 

applied  by  St.  Paul  to  iudf^ng  and  deoiisuig  otf 

brethren.  G^vermmat  tftbc  Tt^' 

Ca'tkins.  ».  /.  Ikattekem,  Dutch.  In 

botany.]   An  assemblage  of  imper&ct 

flowers  hanging  finom  trees,  in  manner 

of  a  rope  or  cat^s  tail ;  serring  as  mak 

blossoms,  or  flowers  of  the  trees,  by 

which  they  are  produced.      Cbamhers> 

Catlike,  adj.  [from  cat  and  like-]  lAc 

a  cat. 

A  lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry, 
Lay  couching  head  on  ground,  with  mCo^^^c^ 

Sbdafurt, 

Ga'tlinc,  n.u 

X-  A  dismembering  knife  used  by  sur- 
geons. Harrli. 

*.  It  seems  to  be  used  by  Shakjfeanfox 
catgut  i  the  materials  of  fiddlcstrings. 

what  mxiack  there  will  be  in  Mm  after  Hector 
has  knocked  out  his  brains,  I  know  not.  But, 
I  am  sure,  none ;  unless  tlie  fidler  Apollo  g«  b 
sinews  to  make  catlings  of.  SU/bfti^'' 

3.  The  down  or  moss  growing  about  wi'- 
nut  treesj  resembling  the  hair  of  a  at. 

Ca'tmint.  jj.  /.  Icatariat  Lat]    Tli 
name  of  a  plant.  Miiif^' 
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CATO'fTRICAL.  odf,  [from  €4itcftrieks.'\ 
Relating  to  catoptricks,  or  Tision  by 
reflection.  .    ^ 

A  catoptrical  or  dioptrical  heat  is  supenour  to 
any,  vitrifying  the  hardest  substances.   Arbutb, 

Cato'ptricks.w.  J.  [xaTe-K^lgwr,  a  looking- 
glass.]  That  p^rt  of  opticks  which 
treats  of  vision  by  reflection. 

C  a't  p  I  f  e  .  ff.  j.  [from  cat  and  pipe.']  The 
same  with  coital;  an  instrument  that 
makes  a  squeaking  noise. 

Some  songsters  can  no  more  sing  in  any  cham- 
ber but  their  own,  than  some  clerks  can  read  m 
any  book  but  their  own;  put  them  out  of  their 
road  once,  and  they  are  mere  catpipa  anu  dunces. 

Cat's-eye.  n.  J.  A  stone. 

Cat's-eye  is  of  a  glistering  grey,  interchanrcd 

witha  straw  colour.  fVoodivard  on  FoMiis, 

Cat's-foot.  n.  J.    An  herb;  ttic  same 

with  aL'hoofy  or  ground-ivy. 
Cat's-head.  w.  J.    A  kind  of  apple. 

Cat*i'bead,  by  some  called  the  go-no-further, 
is  a  very  large  apple,  and  a  good  bearer.  Mortim, 
Ca'tsilver.w.  s.  A  kind  of  fossil. 

Catsthftr  is  composed  of  plates  that  are  gene- 
rally plain  and  parallel,  and  that  are  flexible  and 
elistick;  and  is  of  three  sorts,  the  yellow  or  gold- 
'    en,  the  whitpors^very,  and  the  black.  IVoodvi* 
Cat's-tail.  ».  J. 
I.  A  long  round  substance*  that  grows  in 

winter  upon  nut-trees,  pines,  i^c, 
a.  A  kind  of  reed  which  bears  a  spike  like 
the  tail  of  a  cat.  Phimps. 

Ca'tsup.  If,  J.    A  kind  of  Indian  pickle, 
imitated  by  pickled  mushrooms. 

And,  for  our  home-bred  British  cheer, 
Botargo, eattupf  and  cavier.  Sil'/I, 

C  a'tt  tE.  n.  J.  [A  word  of  very  common 
use»  but  pf  doubtful  or  unknown  ety- 
mology. It  is  derived  by  Skinner^  A/**- 
fiagey  and  Speimarti  from  capitetlm^  epue 
ad  caput  pertinent ;  personal  goods:  in 
whicn  sense  chattels  is  yet  used  in  our 
law.  Mande^ilie  uses  cateie  fof  price.'] 
I.  Beasts  of  pasture,  not  wild  nor  domes- 
tick. 
Make  poor  men's  cattle  break  their  necks. 

'^  Sbakspeare, 

And  God  made  the  beast  of  the  earth  after  his 
kind,  and  cattle  after  their  kmd,  and  every  thing 
chat  creepeth  upon  the  earth  after  his  kind. 

Genex'u. 

a.  It  18  used  in  reproach  of  human  beings. 

Boya  and  women  are  for  the  most  part  cattle 

of  tliSa  colour.  Sbahpeare, 

C  A  V  A  L  c  a'd  E. «.  J.  [French ;  from  caitailo^ 
2L  horse,  Ital.]  A  procession  on  horse- 
back. 

Your  tavolcade  the  fair  spectators  view, 
From  their  high  standings,  yet  look  up  to  you : 
From  your  brave  train  each  singles  out  a  ray, 
And  loD£S  to  date  a  conquest  from  your  day. 

Dryden, 
How  must  the  heart  of  the  old  man  rejoice, 
when  he  saw  such  a  numerous  camdcade  of  his 
ownraismgl  AMian. 

C  A  VALrER. «.  i.  [canfalien  French.] 
X  .  A  horseman  ;  a  knight. 
».  A  gay,  sprightly,  military  man. 

For  who  is  he,  whose  chin  is  but'  enrich  d 
"With  one  appearing  hau:,  that  will  not  follow 
These  cuU'd   and  choice  drawn  cavaliers  to 
Fiaacef  SUicpt^re. 
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3,  The  appellation  of  the  party  of  kii« 
Charles  the  First- 

Each  party  grows  proud  of  that  appeUatiort, 
which  their  adversaries  at  first  intend  as  a  re- 
proach :  of  this  sort  were  the  Guelfs  and  Gibe- 
lines,  Huguenots,  and  Cavalier*.  Swift, 

Cava  LI- ER.  adj.  Lfro™the  substantive.  J 
I.  Oay ;  sprightly  ;  warlike, 
a.  Generous  5  brave. 

The  people  are  naturally  not  valiant,  and  not 

much  cavalier.  Now  it  is  the  nature  of  cowards 

to  do  hurt,  \i  here  they  can  receive  none.  Stuhim 

3.  Disdainful ;  haughty. 

Cavali'krly.    adv.    [from   cavalier.} 

Haughtily  ;  arrogantly ;  disdainfully. 
Ca'valry.  ».j.  [  cavaleriet  Fr.  ]     Horse 
troops ;  bodies  of  men  furnished  with 
horses  for  war. 

If  a  state  run  most  to  gendemen,  and  the  hus- 
bandmen and  plowmen  be  but  as  their  work- 
folks,  you  may  have  a  good  cavalry ^  but  never 
good  stable  bands  of  foot.  '^'"^ 

Thevx  cavalry  M  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  could 
not  sustain  the  shock  of  the  Biitish  horse.  AdMu 
To  C a'v ATE.  w. fl.  [ffl-z'OjLrat.J    To  hoU 

low  out  ;  to  dig  into  a  hollow. 
Cava'zion.«,j.  [from  canto^  Lat.  In  ar- 
chitect ure.]  The  hyllowing  or  under •* 
digging  of  the  earth  for  cellarage  ;  al- 
lowed to  be  the  sixth  part  of  the  height 
of  the  whole  building.  Phillips* 

Ca'uoebeck.  «.  J.  A  sort  of  light  hats, 
so  called  from  a  town  in  France  where; 
they  were  first  made.  Phillips. 

CAU'DLE.  w.  i.  IchattdeaUf  FrJ  A 
mixture  of  wine  and  other  ingredients, 
given  to  women  in  childbed,  and  sick 
persons.  ,  , 

Ye  shall  have  a  hempen  catuUi  then,  and  th» 

help  of  a  hatchet.  Shahpekre, 

He  had  good  broths,  caudh,  and  such  like;  and 

I  believe  lie  did  driiik  some  wine.        IVisemam* 

ToCa'udle.  *v.a.  [from  the  noun.J  To 

make  caudle  ;  to  mix  as  caudle. 

\Vm  the  cold  brook. 
Candied  with  ice,  cauMe  thy  morning  toast. 
To  cure  thy  o'crnight's  surfeit  ?        Shahpeare, 
CAVE.  n. s.  leave,  French ;  cavea,L3t.] 
I.  A  cavern  5  a  den  ;  a  hole  entering  ho- 
rizontally under  the  ground ;  a  habita* 
tion  in  the  earth. 

The  wrathful  skies 
GuUow  the  very  wand'rers  of  the  dark. 
And  make  them  keep  their  caves.     Shaispeare, 

Bid  him  bring  his  power 
Before  sun-rising,  lest  his  son  George  fall 
Into  the  blind  cave  of  eternal  nig  1  it.  Sbahpeare. 
They  did  square  and  carve,  and  polish  their 
stone  and  marble  works,  even  in  the  verv  Cfjve 
of  the  quarry.  fVott^. 

I'hrough  this  a  cave  was  dug  with  vast  expence. 
The  work  it  seem'd  of  some  suspicious  prince. 

a.  A  hollow ;  any  hollow  place.  Not  used*  ' 

The  object  of  sight  doth  strike  upon  the  pupil 

of  the  eye  directly ;  whereas  the  cave  of  the  ear 

doth  hold  off  the  sound  a  little.  ^acon. 

To  Cave.  v.n.  [from  the  noun.]    To 

dwell  in  a  cave. 

Such  as  we 
Ctfw  here,  haunt  here,  are  outlaws.  Sbahpeare. 
Ca'veat.  ».  j.  [caveatf  Lat.  let  him  be- 
ware.] Intimation  of  caution. 
A  caveat  is  an  hititnation  given  to  some  ordi- 
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*  muj  or  ecclenastical  judge  bv  the  act  6f  man* 

■otil'ying  to  him,  tha(  he  ou^ht  to  beware  how 

lie*  iict*  in  such  or  such  an  aSbur,    ^  A^iffc, 

llie  chiefest  untaJt  in  refonnation  must'oe  to 

keep  oQt  the  Scots.  Sp<iuer, 

\  am  in  danger  of  commencmg  poet,  perhaps 

bureac;  pray  desire  Mr.Rowe  to  enter  a  caveat. 

TntmhuU  it  Pope, 

CaVern.  n.s,  [cavema^  haX,']  A  hol- 
low phice  in  the  jyround. 

Where  wilt  thou  find  a^averm  dark  enough 
To  mask  thy  monstrous  visage  f       Slahpeare* 

Monsters  of  the  tbaniing  deep, 
From  the  deep  ooze  and  gelid  cavern  rousM, 
They  flounce  and  tremble  in  unwieldy  jov. 

Ca'verned.  adj.  [from  cavern.] 

t.  Full  of  caverns ;  hollow ;  excavated. 
Embattled  troops,  with  flowing  banners,  pass 
Through  flowVy  meads,  deli^ed ;  nor  distrust 
The  smiling  surface ;  whilst  the  ctfvermV ground 
Bursts  fatal,  and  involves  the  hopes  of  war 
In  fierv  whirles.  Philips. 

Hi|n  at  his  head  from  out  the  eavertCd  rooc. 
In  livmg  rills,  a  gushing  fountain  broke.     Ptpe. 

%.  inhabiting  a  cavern. 

No  bandit  fierce,  no  tyrant  mad  with  pride, 
No  cavern* i  hermit,  rests  self-satisfy *d.      F^. 

Ca'v£k«ou8.  adj.  [from  caitem^  Full 
of  caverns- 
No  great  damages  are  done  b^  earthquakes, 
except  only  in  those  countries  which  are  moun-* 
taiaous,  and  conseauently  stony  and  cavernous 
underneath.  froodxvanfs  Natural  History. 

C-i^r^550i\r.  If.  /.  [Fr.  In  hoTBcnumship.] 
A  sort  of  nosebandy  sometimes  made  of 
iron,  and  sometimes  of  leather  or  wood ; 

'   tometimes  fiat,  and  sometimes  hollow 

'  or  twisted ;  which  is  put  upon  the  nose 
of  a  horse,  to  forward  the  suppling  and 
breaking  of  him. 

An  iron  cavessom  saves  and  spares  the  mouths 
of  young  horses  when  th^y  are  broken;  for,  by 
the  help  of  it,  they  are  accustomed  to  obey  the 
liand,  and  to  bend  the  neck  and  shoulders,  with- 
out hurting  their  mouths,  or  spoiling  their  bars 
with  the  bit.  Farrier* s  Diet. 

C  AUF.  ff.  J.  A  chest  with  holes  in  the  top, 
to  keep  fish  alive  in  the  water. 

Phimps'  World  af  Words. 
Caught.  The  part.  pass,  of  To  catch, 
CaVia're.  «.  j.  [the  etymology  unccr- 
tain,  unless  it  come  from  garum^  Lat. 
iauce»  or  pickle,  made  of  fish  salted.] 

The  ciggs  of  a  sturgeon,  being  salted  and  made 
op  into  a  mass,  were  first  brought  from  Con« 
flCantinople  by  the  Italians,  and  called  caviare. 

Grevt. 

Cavi^er.  n,  J.   A  corruption  oi  caviare. 

See  Catsup. 
To  CA'VIL.  V.  n.  icaviilcn  Fr.  cavUlarif 
Lat.]  .To  raise  captious  and  frivolous 
objections. 

I  *11  give  thrice  so  much  land 
To  any  well-deserving  friend; 
But,  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me, 
1 11  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair.  Shaispeare. 

My  lord,  you  do  not  well,  in  obstinacy 

To  eavH  in  the  course  of  this  contract.  Shaksp, 

He  cavils  first  at  th>  poet's  insistmg  so  much 

upon  die  effects  of  AehiUes's  rage.  Pope. 

To  Ca'vil.  •».  «.    To  receive  or  treat 

with  objections. 

Thou  (hdst  accept  them :  wilt  thou  enjoy  the 

Theo  ^avii  the  condkkmt  f         PatadUe  £mK 
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Ca'vil.  «./.  [from  thcfetb.]  Fahcof 
frivolous  objections. 

UHser  men  consider  how  sulject  the  b«t 
things  have  been  imto  cowV,  when  wit$,possesiei 
with  disdain,  have  set  them  up  as  their  curk  to 
shoot  at.  HtJttT, 

Several  divines,  in  order  to  answer  the  cs^ 

.  of  those  adversaries  to  truth  and  mora]ky,b«^ 

to  find  out  ^ther  explanations.  Swip. 

CAviLLA'TiON.if.j.  [from^awf/.]   Tie 

dispositioii  to  make  captious  objectioDi 

the  practice  of  'objecting. 

I  might  add  so  Much  cooceraiBg  the  large  o(Hi 
between  the  case  of  the  eMest  churchesra  re|ani 
of  heathens,  and  ours  in  respect  of  the  chuKti  of 
Rome,  that  very  cavillatioa  its^  should  be  sa- 
tisfied. '  Hoeirr. 

Ca'viller.  n,s.  [cavil/ator,  Lsil]  A 
man  fond  of  making  objections ;  an  un- 
fair adversar)' ;  a  captious  disputant 

The  candour  which  Horace  shews,  is  tits! 
which  distinguishes  a  critick  from  a  cs^Uer; 
he  declares,  that  he  is  not  o&oded  at  Ikth 
&ults,  which  may  be  imputed  to  inadverteccy. 

There  is,  I  grant,  room  still  left  for  a  (avULf 

to  misrepresent  my  meaning.  AtUrhn' 

CaVillincly.  adv.  [from  cawUii^i 

In  a  cavilling  manner. 
Ca'vjllovs.  adt\  Ifrom  cavil.']   Unfair 
in  argument ;  nill  of  objections. 

Those  persons  arc  said  to  be  eaviSeu  and  » 
faithful  advocates,  by  whoae  fraud  and  vox^ 
justice  is  destroyeid.  J^^ 

CATIN.  If.  J.  [French.  In  the  miliury 
art.]  A  natural  hollow,  fit  to  cover  a 
body  of  troops*  and  consequently  feci- 
litate  their  approach  to  a  place.  Diet' 
Ca'vity.  ft.  J.  Icavitoj^  Latin.]  Hollow- 
ness ;  hollow  ;  hollow  place. 

The  vowels  are  made  by  a  free  passss^n 

breath,  vocalized  thgtugh  the  cavity  of  the  laaiitii; 

the  said  cavity  being  cufierendy  shaped  ^  tli« 

postures  of  the  throat,  tongue,  and  lips.  /r&^' 

There  is  nothing  to  be  left  void  in  a  finnbujc- 

ing ;  even  the  cavities  ou^ht  not  to  be  filW  »« 

rubbish  which  Is  of  a  peru^g  kind.     Drj^' 

Materials  packed  together  with  woodexful^ 

in  the  several  cavities  of  the  skulL       Ad£i» 

An  instrument  with  a  sm^  cavilft  ^^* 

small  spoon,  dipt  in  oU,  may  fetch  out  the  sooe. 

If  the  atmomhere  was  reduced  into  water,  it 

would  not  make  an  orb  above  thirty-two »« 

deep,  which  would  soon  be  swallowed  ap^J^ 

cavity  of  the  sea,  axid  the  depressed  parts  of  ai 

earth.  ^         "^  Udh- 

Cauk.  «.  /,  A  coarse  talky  spar.  »W«' 

Ca'uky.  adf.   [from   cauk.j    A  vb^ 

opaque»  cattfy  spar,  shot  or  pointed. 

.       Woodward  OH  Festus- 

Caul.  n.  s.  [of  uncertain  etymology.]  . 

I.  The  net  in  which  women  enclose tbcif 

hair ;  the  hinder  part  of  a  woman's  cap. 

Ne  spared  they  to  strip  her  naked  all ;      , 

Then  when  they  had  de^'d  her  tire  iaij»t 

Such  as  ahe  was,  their  eyes  might  her  bdioU. 

Her  head  widi  rindets  of  her  hair  »  jrojm^ 
And  in  a  golden  aw/ the  curls  are  bound.  Jfn'' 

a.  Any  kind  of  small  net.  . 

An  Indian  mantle  of  feathers,  and  tww- 

thers  wrought  mto  a  emi  of  packthread.  Orf^* 
3.  The  omentum ;  the    intcgumcot  » 

wlud»  the  guts  are  eiTcioKd. 
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IV  am'  tervet  for  the  warming  the  lower 
bcDy,  4ik^  an  aproo  or  juece  of  wooUen  cloth. 
Heoce  a  certain  gladiatoiu)  whose  eaul  Galen 
cut  out,  was  to  liaoU  to  suffer  cold,  that  he  kept 
hia  bellv  constantly  covered  with  wool.       ^^ j. 

The  beatt  they  then  divide,  and  disunite 
The  riba  and  limbs,  observant  of  the  rite : 
On  theiB,  in  double  mm//  involv'd  with  art« 
The  dibicest  morsels  by.  P»pt» 

CAUii'FiSROus.  adj.  [from  caulUf  a  stalk, 
and^npy  to  bear,  Lat]  A  term  in  bo- 
tany for  such  plants  as  have  a  true  stalk, 
which  a  great  nuny  have  not. 

C a'U L I F  LO  W B  R.  «.  /.   [from  rff»//J,  Lat. 

tiie  stalk  of  a  plant]    A  species  of  cak* 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  earth  up  your 
wimer  plants  and  saUad  herbs ;  and  plant  torth 
yo\u  caulijkwgn  and  cabbage  which  were  town 
m  August.  Rvetyn't  XaJerular, 

ToCavlk.  Sec  To  Calk. 

^0  Ca'ufonate.  v.«.  \cauponOi  Latin.] 
To  keep  a  victualling  bouse ;  to  sell 
wine  or  victuals.  Did. 

Ca'usable.  ddj.  [from  caUso^  low  Lat.] 
That  may  be  caused,  or  effected  by  a 
cause. 

That  may  be  miraculously  effected  in  one, 
which  is  nsturaQy  MMn^/r  in  another.   Brtwn, 

CK'vskL.adj.  IcamaiUf  low  Latin.]  Re- 
lating  to  causes;  implying  or  containing 
<:auses. 

Ereiy  motion  owning  a  dependence  on  prere- 
quired  motors,  we  can  have  no  true  knowledge 
of  any,  except  we  would  distincdy  pry  into  the 
whole  method  ofauuat  concatenation.  Gianville. 
Catttul  propositions  are,  where  two  proposi- 
tioos  are  joined  bycaarW  particles;  as,  houses 
were  not  trailt,  #mI  they  might  be  destroyed ; 
Rehoboam  was  unhappy,  hteame  he  followed 
cvU  oounaeL'  #r«l#/'  Lopek, 

Caus  A^LiTT.  ff.  /.  [causaiitasy  low  Latin.] 
The  agency  of  a  cause  ;  the  quality  of 
causing. 

As  he  created  all  things,  so  is  he  bevond  and 
in  them  all,  in  his  very  essence,  as  oeing  the 
toul  of  their  caiualitiet,  and  the  essential  cause  of 
their  existences.  Brrwnt  F'u/gar  Errours* 

fiy  an  unadvised  transiliency  from  the  eflTcct  to 
the  remotest  cause,  we  observe  not  the  connec- 
tion, through  the  interposal  of  more  immediate 
uuualitia,  Claitville't  Sctfsu, 

Ca'usally.  adif,  [from  causal"]     Ac- 
cording to  the  order  or  series  of  causes. 
Thus  may  it  more  be  catutUly  made  out,  what 
Hippocrates  afirmeth.  Brvton, 

CAUSA'Tio»fb  ».-j.  [from  causof  low  Lat.  J 
The  act  or  power  of  causing. 

Thus  doth  he  sometimes  delude  us  in  the  con- 
ceits of  stairs  and  meteors,  besides  thctr  allowable 
sctiona;.  ascribing  eSecu  thereimto  of  inde- 
paqdent  eatuafiom.  BrowiK 

Ca'usativf.  adj,  [a  term  in  grammar.] 

That  expresses  a  cause  or^Aason. 

Causa'tor.  jt.  J.  [from  cata^y  low  Lat.] 

A  causer ;  an  author  of  any  effect. .     - 

i>etBonstratively  undersunding  the  simplicity 

of  perfection^  VMl.tbe  invisbie.condiiipaof  the 

first  uufmUr,  it  was  ot)t  oC  the  power  of  earth, 

«r  the  areopagy  of  hell,  to  work  them  from  it. 

,    Br9Wtt*i  yuL  Eru 

CAUSE.  »•  i..[M»i9«  Latin.] 
I.  That  which  produces  or  cfiects  any 
Umo^;  the  efficient. 
vcSl.  I. 
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The  wise  and  learned»  amongst  the  very  hsf 
thetfs  themselves^  have  all  acknowledge  some 
first  «etfi«,  whereupon  originally  the  being'ofali 
things  dependeth;  neither  have  they  otherwise 
spoken  ot  that  taut^^  than  as  an  agent,  whSchy 
knowing  what  and  why  it  worketh,  observeth, 
in  workm^,  a  most  exact  order  or  law.    Hooktr*, 

Butterflies,  and  other  flies,,  revive  easily  when 
they  seem  dead,  being  brought  to  the  sun  or  Arc  ; 
the  came  whereof  is  tl^c  diffusion  of  the  vital 
spirit,  and  the  dilating  of  it  by  a  little  heat. 

BdcM* 

Caute  ts  a  substance  exerting  its  power  into 
act,. to  make  one  thing  begin  to  be.  iJtekt* 

a.  The  reason ;  motive  to  any  thing*      j 

The  rest  sfiall  bear  some  other  fight. 
As  caau  will  be  obey'd.  sbahsfedrtm 

So  great,  so  constant,  and  so  general  a  practice* 
most  needs  have  not  only  a  cause^  but  also  s 
great,  a  constant,  and  a  general  cause^  every  way 
commensurate  to  such  an.eflfect.  ^wtL, 

Thus,  royal  sir !  to  see  you  landed  here, 
Was>««i#  enough  of  triumph  for  a  vear.  Dryd* 

.Aneas  wond'ring  stood:  thenaslrd  the  cause. 

Which  to  the  stream  the   aowdmg  people 

draws.  VryJea, 

Bven  he* 

Lamenting  that  there  had  been  ctnst  of  enmity. 

Will  often  wish  fate  had  ordainM  you  friends.     * 

Rowe* 
3.  Reason  of  debate  ;  subject  of  litigation. 
O  madness  of  discourse, 
That  tame  sets  up  MFith  and  against  thyself  f 
Bifold  authority.  Sbaksp^re, 

Hear  the  eauiei  between  your  brethren,  and 

judge  righteously  between  every  man  and  his 

orothex,  ^nd  the  Granger  that  is  with  \am,Deut. 

4'  Side ;  party  %  ground  or  principle  of 

•  _  action  or  opposition. 

Ere  to  thy  cauee,  and  thee,  my  heart  inclined. 
Or  love  to  party  had  seduc'd  my  mind.    Tiekel^ 
To  Cause,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  'To 
effect  as  an  agent ;  to  produce. 

Never  was  man  whose  apprehensions  are  aobtr» 
and  by  a  pensive  inspection  advised,  but  hath 
found  by  an  irresistible  necessity  one  everlasting 
beipg,  all  for  ever  emiuUg^  and  all  for  ever  sus- 
taining. Raleij^* 

It  is  necessary  in  such  a  chahi  of  causes  to  as- 
cend to  and  terminate  in  some  first,  which  should 
be  the  original  of  motion,  and  the  cause  pf  all 
other  things;  but  itself  be  eauted  bv  none.  Sottth, 

She  wecpingask'd,  in  these  her  bloomingyears^ 
What  unforeseen  misfortune  eauidh^t  care, 
To  loath  her  life,  and  languish  in  de^ir. 

Dryden, 

Things  that  move  so  swift  as  not  to  affeet  the 
senses  distinctly,  and  so  caute  not  any.  train  of 
ideu  in  the  mind,  are  not  perceived  to  move. 

I  Lnele, 

Ca'uselesly.    adv.    [from    causetlejs,'\ 

Without  cause  ;  without  reason- 

Human  laws  are  not  to  be  broken  with  scan* 

.  dal,  nor  at  all  without  reason:  for  he  that  do^it 

eauteU»ij,  is  a  desplser  of  the  law^  and'  under- 

-valuef  its  authority.  Taylor* i  H<Uy  Liyiug, 

C  a' u «  E  L E  s  s .  adj,  [from  caute^  ^ ,        \ 
X.  Havine  no  t»use ;  original  in  itself. 
Reach  th'  Almighty's  sacred  thrc^tj 
And  make  his  eauseUu  pow'r,  the  cause  of  all 
things,  known.  Blackmoret  Gr^Oumt 

'».  Wanting  just  ground  or  motive. 
Yet  is  my  truth  yplighty 
And  loveavQw'd  to  other  lady  late, 

That, , to  remove  the  s^me  I  have  no  might  t 

To  ch«^e  loiie  €aueeleu,  is  reproach  to  warlike 
knight.  Spenser* t 'Fairy  Qft€t», 

Hh 
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Afid  me  and  mine  tlireats  set  with  wir  but 
>  death : 

Thus  eoMilfM  hatred  endless  is  uneiCh.  Faitfax, 
Tht  eameUi*  dislike,  which  others  have  con- 
ceived, is  no  iufficient  reason  for  us  to  forbear 
in  any  |^ce.  Honker. 

As  women  yet  who  apprehend 
Some  sudden  cause  cXcatueU*t  fear, 
Althouj^h  that  seeming  cause  take  end, 
A  shakmg  through  their  limbs  they  find.  IValUr, 
Alas'!  my  fears  are  tauttUu  and  ungrounded, 
Fantastidc  dreams,  and  melancholy  fumes. 

Denbam* 
C ABUSER.  ».  J.  [from  eatue."]    He  that 
causes ;  the  agent  by  which  an  efiftct  is 
produced. 

His  whole  oration  stood  upon  a  sliort  narra- 
tion, what  was  the  catucr  of  this  metamorphosis! 

Sidney, 

Is  not  the  catuer  of  these  timeless  deaths 

As  blameful  as  the  executioner  ?      Sbakspeare, 

Abstinence,  the  apostle  determines,  is^  of  no 

other  real  value  in  religion,  than  as  a  ministerial 

€aMier  of  moral  effects.  Rafters. 

Ca'usey.      'l.n.u  {chaujsee,  Fr,    This 

Ca^useway.  5     wordy  by  a  false  notion 

of  its  etymology,  has  been  lately  writ- 

'^   ten   cawe*waj,\     A   way   raised    and 

paved ;  a  way  raised  above  the  rest  of 

the  ground. 

To  Shuppim  the  lot  came  forth  westward  by 

the  causey,  1  CbrM, 

The  other -way  Satan  went  down, 

'      The  eaujeway  to  hell-gate.  •     MUtcti. 

But  that  broad  cautnvay  will  direct  your  way. 

And  you  may  reach  the  town  by  noon  of  day. 

Drntlen, 
Wtno&t  cauitway  parts  the  vale  with  shady 
rows; 
Whose  seats  the  weary  traveller  repose.    P^pt. 
Ca'ustjcal.  >  a^'.   [i»:/«-»j»;.]     Epithets 
,  Ca'ustick.  5     o^  medicaments  which 
destroy  the  texture  of  the  part  to  whicW 
they  are  applied,  and  eat  it  away,  or 
burn  it  into  an  eschar ;  which  they  do 
by  extreme  minuteness,  asperity,  and 
quantity  of  motion,  that,  like  those  of 
fire  itself,  destroy  the  texture  of  the 
solids,  and  change  what  they  are  applied 
to  into  a  substance  like  burnt  flesh ; 
which,  in  a  little  time,  with  detergent 
dressing,  falls  quite  o^  and  leaves  a  va- 
cuity in  the  part.  ^"7' 
If  extirpatMn  be  safe,  the  best  way  willbe  by 
Muttual  medicines,  or  escaroticks.       WUeman. 
I  proposed  eradicating  by  escaroticks,  and  began 
with  a  ftfv«<Mi  atone.                           IVUeman, 
Air  too  hot,  cold,  and  moist,  abounding  per- 
haps with  eaujthky  astringent,  and  coagulating 
particles.                                          *  Arhutbnat* 
\  pA'u STICK. «.  /.  A  burning  application. 
It  was  a  tanderness  to  man^nd,  that  intro- 
duced corrosives  and  <m*tUJUf  whiclwure  indeed 
but  artifidal  fires.  TempU, 
The  piercing  cauxtiekr  ply  their  spiteful  powV, 
'£meticJu  ranch,  arid  keen  catharticks  scour. 

CA'UTEL.  n.s\  [cauUh,  Lat.]   Cautioii| 
scruple.    Not  used.  -    . 

Perhaps  he  loves  you  now ; 
And  now  no  soil  di  taptel  doth  besmirch 
The  virtue  of  his  wffl.  "  ShaijfeMn, 

.  C  a'u  T  E  L  ou  s .  adj,  icauteleux^  Fr.] 
t.  Cautious  •,  wary ;  provident.  Not  in  use. 
PaUadio  doth,  wtA^  liki  a  taaUhw  axtisaD, 
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that  the  inward  wiUs  nught  bear  ionle  good 
share  in  the  burden.  /TaUai. 

1.  Wily ;  cunninfT ;  treacherous. 

Of  Uiemselves,  for  the  most  part,  they  are « 
tauteleuj  and  wily  headed,  especially  being  mes 
of  *)  small  experience  and  practice  m  law  nai- 
ters,  that  you  would  wonder  whence  they  bor- 
row Such  subtikies  ^and  sly  shifts. 

S^er  at  Irdai 
Your  son 
Will  or  exceed  the  common,  or'be  caodit 
With  cauiehtte  baits  and  practkc.     Sbaktftn 
Ca-'utelously^  fl^v.  [from  catmlous.] 
I.  Cunningly  5  slily ;  treachCTOuily.   Not 
in  use. 

All  petorian  courts,  if  any  rf  the  parties » 
laid  asleep,  under  pretence  of  a  retireaieDt,a£a 
the  other  party  doth  caateUyjIyfet  the tanoA 
advantage;  yet  they  will  set  twckalltlui^J'* 
Jtatu  quo  priu*,  BatM*  War  veith  S/ao. 

a.  Cautiously ;  warily. 

The  Jews,  not  resolved  of  the  sciatica  side  rf 

Jacob,  do  eavieiMslyt  in  their  diet,  ahsttin  feoa 

.     both.  Sn-^: 

C  A  U  T  e  R I Z  A^T  I O  K.  If .  J.  [ffom  ffllUfriw  i 

The  act  of  burning  flesh  witli  hot  irons, 
or  caustic  medicaments- 

They  require,  after  tatderitatiny  no  tjoj 

bandage,  as  that  thereby  you  need  to  fearbtw 

ception  of  the  spirits.  Wite^^' 

To  Ca'uterize.  V, /j.  [caaUrUcr,  Fil 

To  bum  with  the  cautery. 

For  each  true  word  a  blister,  and  each  &!» 

Be  eatOerixiHg  to  the  root  o*  th*  toogve, 

Coi^suming  it  with  speakxne.  Shahf^ 

No  marvel  though  canuiarides  have  sues.' 

corrosive  and  oi^teriswirg' quaBty;forthtrea 

not  one  other  of  the  insecta,  but  is  bred  0. 3 

duUer  matter.  '  Batm*s  NahirdBitm 

The  design  of  the  cautery  n  toprevent.ff* 

canal  firom  closing ;  but  die  opeiators  cooMft 

that,  in  persons M»«erisci/,  the  tearstiickie  ix^^ 

ever  after.  Sbarfs  Strgrfj- 

CAIJTERY.ii./i  [xoiX  KTo.] 

Cautery  is  either  actual  or  potential;  tk«  «^ 
is  burning  by  a  hot  iron,  and  the  btter  «» 
caustick  medicines.  The  actual  tauter j  '^JP^ 
ally  used  to  stop  mortification,  byburnigf" 
dead  parts  to  the  quick ;  or  to  st<q>  the  m^ 
of  blood,  by  searing  up  the  vessels.  C"^"?' 
In  heat  of  fight  it  will  be  necessary  w  wV^ 
your  actual  cautery  always  ready;  for  ^. 
secure  the  bleeding  arteries  in  a  momeoc  ^li^ 
CAOJTION.  n.  J.   Icataian,  Fr.  canity 

Lat.] 
I.  Prudence,  as  it  reqiects  danger;  w'^' 
sight ;  provident  care }  wariness  ip^ 
evil, 
A.  Security  for. 

Such  cenditioiia,  and  aadums  of  the  caafo:^' 

as  might  assure  with  as  much  assun^^  - 

worldly  matters  bear.  **^ 

The  Cedar,  upon  this  new  acquest,  ^^ 

pan  of  Baccharia  £or  eatOhm  for  luso>^^ 

ments,  ^f^ 

Th^  parliament  would  yet  pvt  bii  nyj<* 

sufficient  auuitm  that  the  war  sbocU  b«  ?^^ 

secuted.  CUif^ 

.  He  that  olgects  any  crime,  ought  to  ^^'^ 

ikiei  by  the  m^ans  or  sureties,  that  be  ^  ff 

severe  in  th^  proMtutioti  df  such  crimes.  Af^I^' 

3;  Provision  or  tt^ttrityagainft. 

In  despite  of  all  die  rules  and  eoHhia  of  r 
.    vamnicm,  the  most  dangerous  and  mcfta) « 
vices  will  come  off.  L'Eitr^' 

4.  Provisionary  precept. 

Attention  to  ;hc  fiyementfeiiad  rjW^ 
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affbrdi  the  best  tautifu^  tnd  rules  of  diet,  by 
Way  oT  prcrentioiL  Ariuthmt, 

5»  Warning. 

To  Ca'ution.  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.]  To 
warn ;  to  give  notice  of  a  danger. 

How  thaU  our  thought  avoid  the  various  snare  ? 
Or  wisdom  to  our  cau^m^d  soui  declare 
The  diff*rent  shapes  thou  pleasest  co  employ, 
When  bent  to  hurt,  and  certain  to  destroy  r 

Pri9r, 
You  ^atditid  me  against  their  charms. 
But  never  gave  me  equal  arms.  Swift, 

CA'vTiONAtLY.aiij.  Ifrom caution,]  Given, 
as  a  piedee,  or  in  ficcurity, 

I  am  made  the  cautionary  pledge, 
Tlie  gage  and  hostage  of  your  keeping  it. 

Sotttberme, 

Is  there  no  security  for  the  island  of  Britain  ? 

lias  the  enemy  no  cautionary  towns  and  sea-ports 

to  give  us  for  securing  trade  ?  S'voift 

Ca^utious.    a'dj^    [from    cautm^   Lat.] 

Wary ;  watchful. 

Be  cautiotu  of  him ;  for  he  is  sometimes  an  in- 
constant lover,  because  he  hath  a  great  ad  van- . 
tage.  Htvift 

C  A'uTiousLY.  adv.  [from  cautious.]    In 
an  attentive  wary  manner  j  warily. 

They  know  how  fickle  common  lovers  are : 
Their  oaths  and  vows  are  cautiously  believ'd ; 
For  few  tiiere  are  but  have  been  pnce  deceivM. 

Dryden, 

Ca'utiousness.  ji.  /.  [from  cavti6iu.'\ 
Watchfulness;   vigilance;  circumspec- 
tion ;  provident  care ;  prudence  with 
.    respect  to  danger. 

I  could  not  but  approve  tlieir  generous  con- 
stancy rind-  emutiousMMu  King  Charles. 
Wa  alyxild  always  act  with  great  cautiou}n<ss 
.    and  circumspection,  in  points  where  it  is  not 
unpossible  that  we  may  be  deceived.     Addison^ 
To  Caw.  v.  «.  [taken  from  the  sound.] 
To  cry  as  the  rook,  raven,  or  crew. 
Russet-pared  choughs,  nuny  in  sort, 
,    Rising  and  cawing  at  the  gun's  report.    SLiist, 
A  walk  of  aged  ehns,  so  very  high,  that  the 
rooks  and  crows  upon  the  tops  seem^to  be  cwtv 
ing  in  another  region.  Addison, 

The.  rook,  who  hi^  amid  the  boughs. 
In  early  spring,  his  aury  city  builds. 
And  ceaseless  caws,  Thomsons  SpHng, 

To  CEASE.  9.  If.  {cesser y  Fr.  cesso^  Lat.] 
I.  To  leave  off;  to  stop ;  to  give  over ;  to 
desist :  with  from  before  a  nou n . 

The  lives  of  aU,  ^Voceasefrom  combat,  spare  ; 

My  brother's  be  your  most  peduliar  care,  uryd, 

%,  To  Cail  I  to  be  extinct ;  to  pass  away. 

The  poor  man  shall  never  cease  out  ofthe 

land.  Deuteronomy. 

The  soul  being  removed,  the  ftcultics  and 

operatioas  d  life,  sense,  and  intellection,  cease 

firom  that  mnlu  etrfwea^  and  are  no  longer  in  it. 

HoU*i  Origin  of  JSiankisid* 

3*  To  be  at  an  end. 

But  now  the  wonder.  «M»cr,.siBceI  see 
She  kept  them  only,  Tityrus,  for  thee.  Drydem. 
4.  To  rest. 

The  mixiisten  of  Christ  have  cuuodfiom  their 
Ubouiii  S^att. 

To  Cease,  v.  a.  To  pot  a  stop  to  j  to  put 
an  end  to.  • 

Importune  him  for  monies;  be  not  reas'd  * 
With  slight  denial.  Sbahpeare, ' 

You  may  sooner,  by  imtgination,  ^uickej^  or 
sbck  i  Btotioo,  than  ra^sc  .or  cease  it ;  as  it  is 
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easier  to  make  a  dog  go  slower,  than  to  maka 
hiih  stand  still.  Baeon*i  Natural  History. 

Cease  then  this  impbus  rage.  MilUm. 

But  be,  her  fears  to  cease^ 
Sent  down  the  meek-eyed  peace.  Milton, 

The  discord  is  complete,  nor  can  they  cease 
The  dire  debate,  nor  yet  command  the  peace. 

Drydetu 

Cease.  ». /.  [from  the  verb..]  Extinc- 
tion ;  failure :  perhaps  for  decease. 

The  cease  of  majesty 
pics  not  alone,  but,  like  a  gulph,  withdraws 
What 's  near  it  with  it.  Sbaksfeare,. 

C  e' A  s  E  L  £  s  s .  oifj.  [from  cease.']  Incessant ; 
perpetual ;  continual ;  without  pause  ; 
without  stop ;  without  end. 
My  guikless  blood  "must  quench  die  eeaselfss 

On  which  my  endless  tears  were  bootless  spent. 

All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  his  works  be&ldl 
Both  day  and  night.  Jif;/,^. 

Like  an  oak 
That  stands  secure,  though  all  the  winds  cmplev 
Then:  ceaseless  roar;  and  only  sheds  its  leaves. 
Or  mast,  which  the  revolving  spring  restores. 

Ce'city.  «.  /.  [csecitas,  Lat.]    Blindnest'; 

'  privation  of  sight. 

They  are  not  blind,  nor  yet  distincdy  see;* 
there  is  in  them  no  cecity^  yet  more  than  a  cecu- 
tiency;  they  have  sight  enough  to  discern  die 
Ught,  though  not  perhaps  to  distinguish  objecta 
or  colours.  Brow^^s  Fufgar  Errourt. 

Cecu'tiency.«.  s.  ic^cutio,  Lat.]  Ten- 

dency  to  bhndness ;  cloudiness  of  sight. 

There  is  in  them  no  cecity,  yet  n^ore  tlwn  • 

r>Sf^T3'  Brown's  ruharErrours. 

CE'DAR.  «.  J.  [cedrvs,  Lat.]  A  tree. 
It  IS  evergreen ;  the  leaves  are  much  narrower 
than  those  of  the  pine  tree,  and  many  of  them 
produced  out  of  one  tuberde,  resembUm?  a 
painter  s pencil;  it  hath  male  flowers,  or  katJuns. 
produced  at  remote  distances  from  the  fruit  on 

.  the  same  tree.  The  seeds  are  produced  in  Uree 
cones,  squamose  and  turbinate!  The  exiention 
ol  the  branches  is  very  regular  iu  cedar  trees; 
the  ends  of  the  shoots  decUning,  and  thereby 
shewing  their  upper  surface,  which  is  constantly 
doathed  with  green  leaves,  so  regolarW,  as  to 
appear  at  a  distance  like  a  green  carpet,  and. 
in  wavteg  about,  make  an  agreeable  prcipecu 
It  IS  surprising  that  diis  tree  has  not  been  more 
cultivated  in  England;  for  it  would  be  a  great 
wnament  to  barren  bleak  mountains,  even  m 
Scodand^  where  fow  other  trees  Yould  grow  •  ic 
being  a  native  d  Mount  Libanus,  wlire  the 
snow  comwuea  vom^m  0f  die  year,  Meondrcl. 
in  his  trayelfl,  says,  he  measured,  one  of  the 
largest  ceAsrs  od  Mount  Libanus,  and  found  it 
tp  be  twelve  yards  six  inches  in  circtnaference. 
and  sound.  At  »b<>«t  five  or  sU  yards  frohi  the 
groa«d,  it  was  djwded  into  five  Timbe,  eadi  of 
whidi  was  equal  to.a  great  tree.  .The  wood  of 

.  ^his  famous  tree  is  accounted  proof  against  the 

.  putrefection  of  animal* bodies.  The  iaiif«dusc 
IS  thought  to  be  one  of  die  secrets  used  by  th« 
mountebanks^  who  pretend  to  have  the  embalm- 
ing^mysi«7  .  This  wood  is  also  said  to  yield 
an  oU,  which  is  famous  for  preserving  books  and 
.  wrmngs ;  and  die  wood  Is  thought  by  Bacon  to 
conunue  above  a  thousand  years  sound.  MiUer. 

I  must  yield  my  body  to  die  eardi  : 
Thus^yidds  die  cedar  to  the  axe's  edgg^ 
Whose  arras  gave  slielterto  die  princely  eatle  • 
Under  whose  shade  die  ramping  lion  slept  •      ' 
Whose  top  branch  overpeer'dJove's  spreadinc 
tree,  ;    *^  * 

■'"•^     Hh.«.   •••'• 
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Aad  ktpcidfir  dmiM  from  imuter'f  pow'rfbl 

wind  SbdJufeart. 

Cb^drike.  adj.  [cedrinusf  Lat.]     Of  or 

belonging  to  the  cedar  tree.. 
To  CEIL,  V.  a.  [c^loj  Lat.]    To  ovcr- 
lay,  or  cover,  the  inaer  roof  of  a  build- 
ing. 

And  die  greater  hottte  he  mJSri  with  fir-creCf 
which  he  overlaid  with  fine  gold.     1  Cbnmulu, 
How  will  he,  from  hit  house  f<f/^with  cedar, 
he  cooteot  with  his  Saviour's  lot,  not  to  ha«« 
where  to  lay  his  head  ?  Decay  rf  Pkty, 

Cl'iling.  n.4.  [from  cai.'\    The  inner 
roof. 

Varnish  ma]^es  eeiluigt  not  only  shine,  hot 
last.  Baew. 

And  now  the  thicken'd  sky 
Like  a  dark  ttUing  stood ;.  down  rush  d  the  rain 
Imoauous.  Mittm^t  FaraJue  Lost, 

So  \rhcn  the  sun  by  day,  oi  moon  by  night. 
Strike  on  the  polish'd  brass  their  trembling  Ughi, 
llie  glittVin^  species  here  and  there  divide. 
And  cast  their  dubious  beams  from  side  to  side ; 
Now  on  tbe  walls,  now  on  the  pavement  play. 
And  to  the  ctitimg  flash  the  glaring  day.  Drydtn. 
Ce^landine.  0.  j.  [cbeUdofuum^  Lat. J  A 
plant. 
T!iefwa]loWsuse«r/aiK^j<rjthe  linnet  euphrana. 

Cfi'LATuaE.  n.u  [r-r/flfttra,  Lat.]  The, 

art  of  engraving  or  cutting  in  ^gures. 
7o  CELEBRATE,  v.  a.  iceUbrOi  Lat.] 
I.  To  praise ;  to   commend ;    to    give 
praise  to ;  to  make  famous. 
The  101191  of  Sion  were  palms  and  pieces  of 
',  thst  adond  or  eMrsiedxb^  Supreme 
ig.  Addismu 

T  would  have  him  read  over  the  uUtraUd 
works  of  aotitc^ity,  which  have  stood  the  test  of 
so  many  difiere^t  ages.  Adikut* 

%,  TodistingiiiBh  by  solemn  rites ;  to  per- 
form  solemnly. 

He  slew  1^  them  that  were  gone  to  tthhraU 

the  sabbath.  2  Mauaheeu 

Oo  the  ftaat  day,  the  father  cometh  forth, 

after  divine  service,  into  a  large  room,  where 

tbe  feast  is  teUhraUd,  Baton, 

3.  To  mention  in  a  set  or  solemn  manner; 
Whether  of  jov  or  sorrow. 
This  pause  or  pow'r  *t  is  Ireland's  hour  to 
mourn: 
"While  England  cMraUsjoai  safe  return.  JOryd, 
Ckleb&a'tiok.  n.  /.  [from celebrate. 1 
t.  Solemn  performance ;  solemn  remem- 
brance. 

-He  kbouifd  to  drive  sorrow^iom  her,  and  to 
hasten  the  ttUbnOim  of  their  marriage.  SiAuy, 

He  shall  conceal  it. 
While  yoo  are  wiOing  it  afaall  come  to  note; 
'   1¥haonme  we  will  our  e#/r^«lMff  keep, 
AoQOTfiiif  to  my  Inith.  SUktpemrt. 

J^nsing  the  ^^Mretmr  of  this  holy  aaciament, 
you  attend  eamtstly  to  what  is  done  by  the 
piiCit.  jNiyur* 

ft.  Ptalse  5  renown  ;  memorial. 

No  more  shaU  be  added  in  this  place,  his  me- 
mory deserving  a  jwrticuhr  etiebratmmt  than 
that  his  learmng,  piety,  and  virtue,  have  been 
attuned  by  few.  Cluraidon, 

.  Some  of  the  ancients  may  be  thought  some- 
times to  have  used  a  less  number  of  letters,  by 
th^  cMratitm  of  those  who  have  added  to  their 
alphabet.  Holder**  EUmentt  of  Sfifeb,  ■ 

CfiLE^BRiovs.  adj.    [celehcr,  Lat.]    Fa. 
mous :  renowned ;  noted.    Not  in  use. 
The  Jewti  J^rvadem,  and  the  Tempi*,  hav« 


poetry. 
Being. 
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sbg  been  alwap  sq  eMmtm  yat  when,  afttr 
their  captivities,  they  were  despailsd  of  thdr 
glory,  even  then  the  Assyrians,  Grecksr  aid 
Romans,  hooouced  with  sacrifices  th«  Mort 
High  God,  whom  that  nation  won&ipped.  Grtv. 

Cele'briouslt.  adf.  [from  tflibrioiu*] 

In  a  fa«KNis  manner* 
C  E  lc'b  R I  o  u  s  N  B  s  s .  ff .  J.  [from  rr/f^rim.l 

Renown ;  fame.  / 

Kck  and  splendid  transactbn. 

The  manner  of  her  recehrwg,  and  ihetdtirii} 

of  the  marriage,  were  performed  with  |Rii 

magnificence.  Satm, 

Cele'riack.  If./.  A  species  of  panlcy: 

it  is  also  called  tumep  rooted  eeierj, 
Cele'rit Y.  j«.  J.  IceUritojf  Lat.]  Swift- 
ness-; speed:  velocity. 

We  very  well  see  in  them,  who  thus  plod>* 
wondcrftil  cf/eriiy  of  discourse :  for,  perceiria; 
at  the  first  but  only  aome  cause  of  suspidoo,ipd 
fear  lest  it  should  he  evil,  they  are  pmeotly^a 
one  and  the  self-same  bre^  rnohed,  thu 
what  beginning  soever  it  had^  there  is  00  posf 
bUity  it  shouhi  be  good.  ii*^- 

His  former  custom  and  practice  was  erer  B 
of  forwardness  and  ^r/rri^  to  make  knd  tfuQst 
them.  iMw- 

Thus,  with  hnagin'd  wings,  oor  ivift  xtu 
ffies. 
Id  motioQ  with  no  l^as  cefrrHj 
ITjan  that  of  thought.  Shksfttrt. 

Three  things  concur  to  make  s  ocrcossoa 
great ;  the  bigness,  the  density,  snd  the  i^ 
ofthe  body  moved.  ^• 

Whatever  encreaseth the  density  eftk  Mood, 

even  without  encreasiag  its  cderitf,  haOt  K' 
cause  a  denser  body  ia  hotter  thsn  aisrer. 

Cf/lery.  »./.  A  species  of /ar/i!7. 
CELE'STIAL.  adj.  Icelejtu,  Lat]  . 
I.  Heavenly  ;  relating  to  the  sapenoor 

regions. 
There  suy,  until  the  twdve  fJatid  signs 

Have  brought  about  their  annual  redonin;. 

The  ancients  commonly  applied  ctUtttaif 

scriptions  of  other  dimes  to  tneir  own.  £r»v< 

a.  Heavenly;  relating  to  the  WcsscdiUtt* 

Ray  that  nd  note 

I  nam'd  mv  knell,  whilat  I  sit  meditating 

On  that  ettestia/  harmony  I  go  to.    Sh^^ 


Telemachus,  his  bloomy  face 
Glowing  ulaiialsw^ttf  with  godlike  grace,  /-r 

Cele'stial.  n.j.  [from  the  adj.]  ^ 
inhabitant  of  heaven. 

Thus  affiiUe  and  mild  die  prince  ff^ 
And  to  the  done  th'  ankiiowaMfeKu/k«^ 

Celb'stiallt.a/v.  [ftiwBOfAsrfis'O^ 

a  heavenly  mamier. 
To  Celb'stify. v.tf.  {from eelestbtl^^ 

To  give  something  of  heavenly  t^^ 

to  any  thing.    Not  used.  .   « 

W^  should  affirm,  that  aU  things  were  .fl^ 

thu^gs,  that  heaven  were  but  earth  terrrtj-^ 

and  earth  but  heaven  ttUttiJtd^KMiiax  t^  F^ 

above  had  influence  upon  its  affinity  ^^^TLf** 

Breiw^s  '^f*^  uTrf. 

Cb'liack.o^V  [iwMit,thcbcDy.]  ^^ 
iog  to  the  lower  bcBir. 


CEM 

TVift  Vko4  Diovuig  dowly  through  the  mCmipI 

and  mesoatsrick  artsrie*,  produces  coinplak)t^ 
Arbuthnet  m  Ailments. 

Cb'i  iBACY.  If.  J.  [from  rW^^j,  Lat.]  Sin- 
^\t  life ;  unmarried  state. 

I  can  Itcribute  their  numbers  to  nothing  but 
their  frequent  marriages ;  for  they  look  on  etli^ 
bacy  as  an  accursed  state,  and  generally  are  fnar- 
riea  befbre  twenty.  Spectator, 

By  teaching  them  how  to  carry  themselves  in 
their  relations  of  hu^mds  and  wives,  parents 
and  children,  they  have,  without  question, 
adorned  the  gospel,  glorified  God,  and  benefited 
man,  much  more  than  they  could  have  done  ia 
the  devoutest  and  strictest  celthaey,    Att^bury, 

Cfc'LiBATE.  «.  i.  [c^/ihatust  JUat.]  Single 
life. 

The  males  oblige  themselvet  to  celibdte,  and 
then  multiplication  u  hindered.  GtMmt. 

CELL.  a.  J.  [5r//a,Lat.l 

1.  A  small  cavity  or  hollow  place.-     ' 

The-hcaki  contains  ten  diousand  cdU; 
In  each  some  active  fancy  dweUs.  Priwr. 

How  bees  for  ever,  though  a  monarch  reign. 
Their  sep'rate  ctlU  and  properties  mainuin. 

P»pt. 

2.  The  cave  or  little  habitation  of  a  rcii- 
giouir  person. 

Besides,  she  did  intend  confession       i 
At  Patrick's  ^/^this  ev*n;  and  there  she  went  not. 

Then  did  religion  in  a  lazy  cell. 
In  empty,  airy  contemplations  dwelL    Dtnbam* 

3.  A  small  and  close  apartment  in  a  prison. 
4-  Any  small  place  of  residence ;  a  cottage. 

Nfine  eyes  ne  clos'd,  but  open  left  the  cell 
O/fimcy,  my  internal  oght.  Miiiom*t  Par*  L^tU 

For  ever  ui  this  hornUfr  teU^ 
Let  thee  and  1  together  dwclL  Prior, 

In  cottages  and  lowly  $ells 
True,  piety  imeglected  dwells;  ^ 

Till  call*d  t9  heav*n,  its  native  seat, 
'WTicre  the  good  man  alone  'is  great.  S^mervlUe, 
5.  Little  bags  or  bladders,  where  fluids, 
or  matter  of  different  sorts,  are  lodged ; 
common  both  to  animals  and  plants. 

Ck'llar.  11.J.  [re//ii,Lat.]  Aplacc'un- 
der  ground,  where  stores  and  liquors 
are  reposited.  .     ,     .       ^  r^ 

If  tbtt  fellow  had  lived  in  die  tmic  of  Cato, 
he  woqU,  for  his  punishment,  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  bottom  of  m  cellar  during  his  life. 

Peacbam  on  Dratviag, 

Cellarage,  u.j.  [from  ce/lan"]  The 
part  of  the  building  which  makes  the 

cellars.  ,       , .  ^  „     .    ,      „ 

Come  on,  you  h^ar  thiafidlow  m  the  eeUara^. 

^  Sbahpeare, 

A  good  ascent  makes  a  house  wholesome, 

mod  givce  op^artuniiy  for  tellarage.    Mortimer. 

Cfi^LLARisT.  «.  J.  [cellaruui  Lat]     The 

butler  in  a  religious  house.  DUu 

Ce'llWcar.  fl^T  [«//«/a,Lat.]  Coaslst- 

ine  of  little  cells  or  canities. 

Thm  nrine,  in^nuating  itself  amonest  the 

neicfabouring  mu«les,  and  ttUidar  membranes, 

defrayed  four.  ^^-f^^^VS 

C  fc'i*s  I T  o  D  B. «./.  [eelsiiudot  Lat  J  Height. 

Diet* 
CE'MENT.  «.  J.  [aemenimn,  "L^t.} 
I.  The  matter  with  which  two  bodies  are 


made  to  cohere,  as  mortar  or  glue 

Your  temples  burned  in  thdr  eemtat,  and  tour 
inmchises  confioii iato stt tngce'sberti  ^^Mi* 


There  ira  umtkt  compounded  oi  flour,  wbites. 
of >e^  and  stonesiK)wder*d,  that  becometh  hard 
as  D\arhlc.  Bacon, 

You  may  see  divers  febUes,  aaMi  a  crust  of 
cimmt  or  stone  between  t|Mm,  as  hard  as  the 
pebbles  themaelves.  Baeom, 

The  foundation  was  made  of  xou^  stone, 

joindl  together  with  a  most  firm  cement ;  upon 

this  was  laid  another  layer,  consisting  of  small 

stones  and  cement,  '  Arbutb^ot  on  Coins, 

'%,  Bond  of  union  in  friendship. 

Let  not  the  peace  of  virtue,  which  is  set 
Betwixt  us  as  the  cement  of  our  love, 
To  keep  it  buiUed«  be  the  ram  to  batter.  Sbak. 

What  cement  should  unite  Heaven  and  earth, 
light  and  darkness  }  sHanvilU* 

Lo(dc  pver  the  whole  ciestion,  and  you  shall 
see,  that  the  band  or  cement  that  holds  toj^ether 
all  the  parts  of  this  great  and  glorious  fsbrick,  is 
gratitude.  $o¥tb». 

^Q  Geme'nt.  V*  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
unite  by  means  of  something  iaterjposq^* 

-But  how  the  fear  of  us 
May  cement  their  divisions,  and  bind  up 
The  petty  diflPerence,  we  yet  not  know.  Sbahp.^ 

Liquid  bodies  have  nothing  to  cement  them^^ 
they  are  all  loose  and  incoherent,  and  in  a  per* 

Setual  flux :  even  an  heap  of  sand,  or  fine  pow- 
er, will  suiFer  no  holiowness  within  'tnem, 
though  they  be  dry  substances.  ^    gurnet* 

Love  with  white  lead ««Mm//hi» wi^s; 
White  lead  was  sent  us  to  repair 

Two  brightest,  bnttlest,,-.eaxthly  tlyngs* 
A  lady's  face  and  china  ware.  Svtift* 

ToCbME^NT.  V. ».  'To  come  into  con- 
junction;, to  cohere. 

When  a  wound  is  recent,  and  the  pans  of  ic 
are  divided  by  a  sharp  instrument,  they  will,  if 
held  in  close  contact  for  some  time,  reunite  by 
inoacubtion,  and  cem*nt  like  one  branch  of  a.  tree 
ingrafted  on  anpthgr.  ,  Sbarfs  Suimy, 
Cement  a't  10  n  ,  ».  j.  [from  cement.']  The 
act  of  cementing,  or  uniting  with  ee« 
ment. 
C  E M  E'M T E  R .  «.  J.  [fpom  cement,']  A  per- 
son or  tiding  that  unites  in  society. 

God  having  designed  man  for  a  sociabie^crea- 

tjare,  furni^ed  him  with  language,  yrhiA  was  to 

be  the  oreat  instrument  and  cementer  of  society. 

^  LocL 

Ce'metery,  n.j.   [xoifAnlri^w.]    A  place  , 

where  the  dead  arc  reposited. 

The  souls  of  the  dead  appear  frequently  in 
eemetries,  and  hover  about  the  pbces  where 
their  bodies  are  buried,  as  still  hankering  about 
their  old  brutal  pleasures,  and  desictng  again  to 
enter  the  body.  ,  •  'A4tison, 

CsNy  and  C IN,  denote  kimfolk:  so  GVh 
ulpb  is  a  help  to  hie  kindred ;  Cinebeim^ 
a  protector  of  his  kin«^lfc;  Csnburff 
the  defence  of  hi«  kindred;  Gnrtc, 
powerful  in  kindred.  Gibjonm 

Ce^natory.  adj\  [from  ceno,  to  sup, 
Lat.]    Relating  to  supper. 

The  Romans  hashed,  were  anetntedt  end  wore 

a  cenatory  garment}  and  the  same  was  practised 

by  the  Jews.  }Siro'ufH*s  Vulgar  Mrrours, 

Genobi^tical.  adj,  \yMi^  and  jSi^'-l 

Living  in  community. 

They  have  multitudes  of  religious  orders» 
black  and  groyt  eremitical  and  cenoiitiialf  and 
nuns.  Stilfy»gf4€t. 

Ce'notafh.  If.  J.   [xlf^and^ra^.j    A 
'monument  for  one  buried  elsewhere. 
Priam,  to  whonv  the  ^ory  was  onknown, 
As  dead  deplor'd  kis  metamorphosed  sent 


■  C'E  N 

A'eff»aa^h  iiis  ntmt  and  title  krpt* 
And  Hector  round  the  tomb  With  att  hit  brodien 
wept.  Drydtm*!  FmUeu 

The  Atheniant,  when  they  loct  any  men  at 
sea,  raised  a  temUafb  or  empty  momnnent. 

N«Ut  M  tb*  Odyssey, 

Crnse>.  If.  j.  [r«wiiLf,  Lit.]  Publick  rate. 

We  we  whar  dooda  of  treasure  ha?e  flowed 

into  Europe  by  that  action;  to  that  the  cemse^ 

'.    or  ratea  of  Christendom,  are  raised  since  ten 

times,  yea  twenty  times  told.  Batm^ 

To  CENSE.  V.  a.  [mcenjer,  Fr.]  To 
perfume  with  odours :  contracted  from 
inceme. 

Tae  Salii  ung,  and  eeiut  his  altars  round 
WithSabonsrooke,  their  heads  withpoplar  bound. 

Dndesi.  . 
Grineus  was  near,  and  cast  a  furious  look 
On  the'side  altar,  cems'd  with  sacred  smoke. 
And  bright  with  flaming  fires.  Drjdm. 

Ce'nser.  If,  j.  {encemoirj  Fr.]  ^ 
X,  The  paa  or  vessel  in  which  incense  is 
burned. 

Antonmus  gave  Piety,  in  his  money,  Hke  a 
lady  with  a  censer  before  an  altar.         rtatbam*  . 

Of  incense  clouds. 
Fuming  from  golden  tesuers,  hid  the  mount. 

MUiim. 

ft.  /\  pan  in  which  any  thing  is  burned ; 

^re-pan. 

Here 's  snip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slish,  and 

slush, 

Like  to  a  cauer  in  a  barber's  shop.   Sbahpeare, 

Cfi'NsioN.  n.  J.  [cemiof  Lat.]  A  rate  $  an 
assessment. 

God  intended  this  eemsUii  only  for  the  blessed 
Virgin  and  her  son,  that  Christ  might  be  born 
where  he  should.  jMefh  HaU, 

Ce^nsor.  II.  J.  [eenjorf  Lat] 

1.  An  oflficerof  Rome,  who  had  the  power 
of  correcting  manners. 

a.  One  who  is  given  ,lo  censure  and  ex- 
probation. 

lU-natiu'd  censors  of  the  present  age* 
JkvA  fond  of  all  the  follies  of  the  past.   Hveom. 

The  most  severe  eenser  cannot  but  be  pleased  . 
with  the  prodigality  of  his  wit,  though  at  the 
same  time  he  could  have  wished,  that  the  ma- 
ster of  it  had  been  a  better  manager.     Dryden, 

Cemso'rian.  adj\  [from  cettspr'']  Re- 
lating to  the  censor. 

As,  th^  chancery  had  the  jrrstorian  power  for 
equity,  so  the  sur-chamber  had  the  tensoriam 
power  for  offences  under  the  degree  of  capital. 

Ccnso'rious.  tulj,  [horn  ce/uon'] 
I.  Addicted  to  censure;  severe;  full  of 
invectives. 

Do  not  too  many  believe  no  relieion  to  be 
pure,  bnt  what  is  tntemperately  rigid  .^  no  zeal 
to  be  spiritual,  but  what  is  ceMsoriousy  or  vindica- 
tive? Sfratt. 

O  let  thy  presence  make  «y  travdU  lignt ! 
AndpotentVentisshaU  exalt -my  name    - 
Above  the  rumours  of  Msu^ri^ut  fame.    Pricar, 
%,  Sometimes  it  has  o/*  before  the  object 
of  reproach. 

A  dogmatical  spirit  inclines  a  man  to  be  tenso- 
rhms  rf  his  neighbours.       H^atts  m  tit  Mind,- 
J.  Sometimes  on. 

He  treated  all  his  .inferiours  of  the  cleagy 
with  a  most  sanctified  pride ;  was  rigorously  and 
unhrersally  cetuttMu  i^tm  aUhis  brethren  of  the 

SxififU 


CEN 

Censo'riously.a/v.  [from  r^njomv.] 
In  a  severe  reflecting  manner. 

Cen so^R I ous V ess. if.J.  \iTomcensorktu] 
Di8p98ition  to  reproach ;  habit  of  re* 
proaching. 

Sourness  of  disposition,  and  rudeness  of  behi* 
viour,  eems9rictuness,  and  sinister  inteivtetttk» 
of  things,  all  crocs  and  distasteful  hunucn, 
render  the  conversation  of  men  grievmu  2d 
uneasy  to  one  another.  TtlUtm. 

Ce^nsorship.  n.j.  [from  c«uar.] 
I.  The  office  of  a  censor, 
a.  The  time  in  which  the  office  of  aasor 
is  bom. 

It  was  brought  to  Rome  in  the  cautr:!>if  rf 
Claudius. '  £ravm*s  Vulgar  Itrmn, 

CB'vsvBLABLE,adj\  [from  fwfjw^JWijr. 
thy  of  censure ;  blamable ;  culpable 

A  small  mistake  may  leave  upon  the  mod 
the  hstii^;  memory  of  niving  bees  tsantf  <i  f^ 
something  eenswrMg*  ^ 

Cen'surablen&ss.  n,  s.  [from  censurf 
bic'1  Blamablcness  j  fitness  to  be  cen- 
sured. 

Cfi'NSURE.  n.  j.  [cemttra^  Latio.] 

I.  Blame;  repriniand;  reproach. 
Enough  fior  naif  the  greatest  of  these  dns 
To  'scape  my  eetuure,  not  expect  my  praise. 

a.  Judgment;  opinion. 

Madam,  you,  my  sister,  wiD  yoo  go    ^ 
To  give  your  tesuttrts  m  this  wdghtj  bosines. 

3.  Judicial  sentence. 

To  vou,kmlgoreTTionr,  ^       . 

Remains  the  eenture  of  this  hellish  viUuo.  «»*. 

4.  A  spiritual  punishment  inflidcd  by  some 
ecclesiastical  judge^    Ajlifc^s  Partr^- 

Upon  the  unsuccessfulness  5  mUder  md^- 
ments,  use  that  stronger  physick,  the  ctjusm  » 
the  church.  ^«*^- 

ToCt'NSURE.  v,a.  [censurer^^x] 
I.  To  blame ;  to  brand  publickly. 

The  like  eensurings  and  despisings  havees* 
bittered  the  spirits,  and  <rhettecn»olhibetofl?»» 
and  pens  of  leanied  men  one  againsc  aoocb^. 

%'  Tq  condemn  by  a  jodictal  sentence 
Ce^N SURER.   «.  J.    [frx)m  eensvt]    * 

that  blame's ;  he  that  reproaches. 
We  must  not  stint 

Our  necessary  actions,  in  the  fta 
'  To  copt' mahasnneesumr^s.  Sidt^- 

A  statesman,  who  b  possest  of  real  Rcrf 

should  look  upon  his  political  tesuuren  vitji  \» 

same  neglect  that  a  good  writer  regards  he  en- 

ticks.  .  *  Ji^: 

Cent.  n.  j.  [eetaum^  Lat  a  huwireilj 

A  hundred  ;  as,  five  /<r  «*tf>  that  1% 

five  in  the  hundred. 
Cb'ntaxjr.  II. /.  [eentaunts^lM^ 
I.  A  poetical  being,  supposed  to  be  coiB' 

pounded  of  a  man  and  a  hone. 
Down   fitwn   the  waist  they  are  «»*»"' 

though  women  all  above.  ^^'^ 

The  idea  tit  AeenUnnr.im  no  more  feowfip^ 

in  it  than  the  name  eenUur,  ^'^ 

%.  The  archer  in  the  zodiack. 
The  chearless  empire  of  the  skjr 

To  Capricorn  the  CaOam'  archer  yieUs.  Thf' 
CE'NTAURY,  greater  and  /«/.  [««^ 

rlum*'}    Twoplaots. 


C  E  N 

Add  pounded  galWtnd  rosei  dry, 
And  with  Cecropian  thyme  strons  scented  *»- 
tamry,  .  Drydiiu 

Ck'ntrnarY.  .«.  jr.  [centenariusf  Lat.] 
The  number  of  a  hundred. 

In  every  eenUnary  of  years  from  the  creation, 
some  imalli  abatement  anould  have  heen  made. 
ffaJkrufiU  vt  Frovidenee* 
Cf.nt£^simau  ft.  J.  [eentetimus%  Latin] 
•  Hundredth  (the  next  step  of  progression 
after  decimal  in  the  aritbmetick  of  frac- 
tions, ^       .    t.    •>  _i. 
The  neglect  of  a  few  eemttihrnaU  in  the  side  of 
the  cube,  would  bring  it  to  an  eauality  with  the 
cube  of  a  foot.                      ArSaibnot  am  Cmm. 
C  c  N  T  J  fo'l  I  o  \39.  adj*  [from  centum .  and 
folium^  Lat.]    Having  a  hundred  leaves. 
C£'n  T I  p £  o  £ .  If .  i.  [from  centum  and  peS'] 
A  poisonous  insect  in  the  West  Indies, 
commonly  calledby  theEnglish/or/;/r^j. 

CB^NTO.  n.j.  IcentOf  Lat]  A  compo- 
sition formed  by  joining  scraps  from 
other  authors. 

It  is  quilted,  as  it  were,  out  of  shreds  of  di- 
vers poets,  such  as  scholars  call  a  cemio,  Camdem, 

If  any  man  think  the  poem  a  ttMio,  our  poet 
will  but  We  done  the  same  in  jest  which  BoQeau 
did  in  earnest.  Adverthmtnt  to  Pa^**  DumeiaJ, 
Ce'ntral.  adj-  [from  centred  Relating 
to  the  centre;  containing  the  centre; 
placed  in  the  centre,  or  middle. 

There  is  now,  and  was  then,  a  space  or  cavity  ' 
in  the  eatira/  paru  of  it ;  so  large  as  to  gif  e  re- 
ception to  that  mighty  mass  of  water. 

WtodwariFs  Naturat  Hhtory.  . 

Umbriel,  a  dusky  melancholy  sprite, 
Down  to  the  tentrai  earth,  his  proper  scene. 
Repairs.  Z**^*'  *«/>'  rf  '*'  ^««^' 

Ce'n T R  A i:. L Y.  adv.  [from  centra/  ]  With 
regard  to  tlie  centre. 

Though  one  of  the  feet  most  commonly  bears 
the  wei^c,  yet  the  whole  weight  rests  centrally 
upon  it.  Drydem, 

CE'NTRE.  ».  i.  [centrum^  Lat.]  The 
middle ;  that  which  is  equally  disUnt 
fipm  all  extremities. 

The  heav'ns  themselves,  the  planets,  and  thu 
eentre%    ■  .,«,-. 

Observe  d«gr«e,  priority,  and  place.  SlxMeare. 

U  we  frame  an  image  of  a  round  bodv  aU  of 
fire,  th€  flame  proceeding  from  it  would  diffuse 
itself  every  way ;  so  that  the  source,  scrvmg  for 
the  cffitte  there,  would  be  round  about  an  huge 
sphere  of  fire  and  light.  Dighy  m  Bodifu 

7o  Ce'mtre.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]     ' 

1.  To  place  on  a  centre  ;  to  fix  as  on  a 

centre.  ,     ^  .       i.    ^    .j 

One  foot  he  centred^  and  the  other  turn  d 

'Round  through  the  vast  profundity  obscure. 

Milton*, 

2.  To  collect  to  a  point. 

By  thy  each  look,  and  thought,  and  care,  t  is 

sho%vn,  . 

Thir  ?oys  are  centred  all  in  me  alone.         Fnor, 

He  may  take  a  range  all  the  world  over,  «nd 

draw  in  ill  that  wide  air  and  ctrcumfereiice  of 

sin  and  vice,  and  antre  it  in  his  own  breast.  - 

.  Soutk* 
O  Impudent,  regardful  of  thy  own. 
Whose  thoufchtt  arc  centred  on  thyself  alone! 

Dryden, 


CEN 


To  CEMTRE.  v.n, 
I ,  To  rest  on ;  to  i^yvmn  w*^ .  «• 
vfhen  they  gi^^  ^  c^l^^^^^^^"'^' 


To  rest  on ;  to  repose  on :  as  bodies 


Where  theie  is  no  visible  truth  wherein  te 
centre,  erroUT  m  as  wide  as  men's  fancies,  and 
may  wander  to  eternity.  I>eeay  of  Piety, 

a.  To  be  placed  in  the  midst  or  centre. 
As  God  in  heav'n 
Is  centre,  yet  extends  to  all !  so  thou* 
Centring,  receiv'st  from  all  those  orbs.    Milton, 
3.  To  be  collected  to  a  point. 

What  hopes  you  had  b  Uiomede,  lay  down  ; 

' .  Our  hopes  must  f«if#r«  on  ourselves  alone.  Vtyd, 

The  coinmon  acknowledcments  of  the  body 

will  at  length  centre  in  him,  who  appears  sincerely 

to  aim  at  the  common  benefit.  Atterhiry, 

It  was  attested  by  the  visible  «mMNr|^  of  SX. 

the  old  prophecies,  m  the  person  of  Christ,  and 

by  the  completion  of  these  prophecies  nnce» 

whidi  he  himself  uttered.  Atteriurym 

C E^N  T R 1  c K .  adj»  [from  centre,"]    Placed 

in  tbc  centre. 

Some,  that  have  deeper  digg'd  in  mine  than  I, 
Say  where  hucentrick  napfunessdodi  He.  Donme, 
Cektrifu'6  AL.  adj,  t^i^in  centrum  and 
fugiot  Lat.]  Having  the  quality  ac- 
quired by  bodies  in  motion^  of  receding 
from  the  centre. 

They  described  an  hmrbola,  by  changing  the 

centripetal  inlto  a  cen$rifitgai  force.  Cbeyne, 

Centripe'tal.  adj,  [from  rflifrww  and 

petot  Lat.]    Having  a  tendency  to  tfie 

centre;  having  gravity. 

The  direction  of  the  force,  whereby  tfae^pla- 
nets  revolve  in  their  orbiu,  is  towards  their  cen-  / 
tres ;  and  this  force  may  be  very  properly  calUd 
attractive,  in  respect  of  the  central  body;  and 
centripetal^  Uirespea  of  the  revolving  body. 

.  Ce'ntry.    See  Sentry. 

The  thbughdess  wits  shall  freciuent  forfeittpay. 
Who  'gainst  the  centry*%hox  diadiargt  their  tea. 

Gay, 

Ce'n TUPLE,  adj'  [centuplexf  Lat.]  A 
hundred  fold. 

To  CfiNTi/'PLiCATE,  v.fl.  Uentuplicatum^ 
of  centum  and  piico^  Lat.  J  To  makc>  a 
hundred  fold;  to  repeat  a  hundred 
times.  I>iet, 

To  Centu'riate.  v.tf.  [centurion  haXSi 
To  divide  into  hundreds. 

Centukia'tor.  if.j.  [from  century,']  \ 
name  ^iven  to  historians^  who  distin- 
guish times  by  centuries ;  which  is  ge- 
nerally the  method  of  ecclesiastical,  his- 
tory. 

The  centuriatore  of  Magdeburg  were  the  first 
that  discovered  this  grand  imposture.     Ayttfe, 

Centu'rion.  «.  j.  Icenturiof  Lat. J  A 
military  officer '  among  the  Romans, 
who  commanded  a  hundred  men* 

Have  an  army  ready,  say  you  ?— A  most  royal 
one.  The  centnrionu  and  their  charges,  distinct- 
ly billeted  in  the  entertainment,  and  to  be  oo 
foot  at  an  hour's  warning.  .    SbaJkjpcMre, 

CE'NTURY.  n,  s,  [centuria^  Lat.] 
X.  A  hundred  :  usually  employed  to  spe- 
cify time  ;  as,  the  second  century. 

The  nature  of  eternity  is  such,  that,  though 
our  joys,  after  some  centuries  of  years,  mayJeem 
to  have  grown  older  by  having  heen  enjoyed  w 
many  ages,  yet  will  they  really  still  continue 
new.  Bayk* 

And  now  time*s  whiter  series  is  begun. 
Which  in  soft  centuries  shall  tmootUy  ruHu 

Dryden. 

The  lists  of  bishops  are  filled  with  grceter 

'  aumbcn  than  one  would  expea;  but  the  iur> 
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cession  wit  auick  in  the  three  first  cmiuria^  b^ 
cause  the  buDop  often  ended  in  the  majtyr. 

%,  It  i%  somcttmes  used  simply  for  a  hun- 
dml. 

Romulut,  M  you  may  read»  did  divide  the 
Romans  ii|to  tribcM,  and  the  tribes  into  ttntttrier 
or  hundreds. .  Spemer,  » 

When  with  wood  leavetand  weeds  I've  strew'd 
his  srave» 
And  on  it  said  a  eenturj  xii  mi'tit 
Sfuch  as  1  can,  twice  o'er  I  11  weep  and  sigh. 

Sbahpeartm 

Cbol.  An  initial  in  the  names  of  men, 
which  signifies  a  ship  or  vessel,  such  as 
those  that  the  Saxons  landed  in.  Gibson* 

C  E^P  H  A  L  A  L  G  Y •  «.  /.     [lU^XaXyi*.]      The 

h'eadach.  DUu 

Cspha'lick.  ndj\  r«9«^^]  That  is  me- 
dicinal to  the  head. 

Cefbaluk  medicines  are  all  such  as  attemiate 
the  blood,  so  as  to  make  it  circulate  easily  through 
the  capillary  vessels  of  the  brain. 

ArbttthHH  em  AUmenU, 

I  dressed  him  up  with  soft  folded  jinen,  dipped 

,    in  a  tHfbatick  balsam.  JVuewuuu 

:C£RA^ST£S.  n.j'    [3"f««c^;-]    A  serpent 

having  horns,  or  supposed  to  have  them. 

Scorpion,  and  asp,  and  amphisbena  dire**, 
Cer^Ut  hom'd,  hydras,  and  clops  drear.  Milt, 
Car  ATE.  II.  J.  {^eerat  I^t.  wax.]  A  me- 
dicine made  of  wax,  which,  with  oil,  or 
some  softer  substance,  makes  axonsist- 
eifce  softer  than  a  plaster.  ^ulncv. 

Ce^Rateo.  adj.  [eeratus^  Lat.]  Waxed; 
covered  with  wax.  * 

.  To  C£R£.  V.  tf.    [from  eera^  Lat.  wax-] 
To  wax. 

'  You  ought  to  pierce  the  sldn  with  a  needle, 

and  strong  brown  thread  eered^  about  half  an  inch 

from  the  edges  of  the  lips.  WisemoH, 

Ce'rebel.  n.  J.   [cerebeUunt^lAt.l  Part 

of  the  brain. 

In  the  head  of  a  man,  the  base  of  the  brain 
•nd  etrebef,  yea,  of  the  whole  skull,  is  set  paral- 
lel to  the  horixon.  Dtrbau, 
C  e'R  eclotb.  it./.  [froi!n  cere  and  cloth*] 
Cloth  smeared  over  with  glutinous  mat- 
ter, used  to  wounds  and  bruises. 

Ine  ancientEgyptian  muounieswereshrowded 
in  a  number  of  folds  of  Unen,  besmeared  M'tth 
gums,  in  manner  of  tereelotb.  Biicoa. 

Cc^REMENT.  XI.  X.  [from  cerOf  Lat.  wax.] 
Cloths  dipped  in  melted  wax,  with 
which  dead  bodies  wtre  infolded  when 
they  were  embalmed. 

Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance,  but  tell  me 
Why  canonized  bones,  hearsed  m  earth, 
Have  burst  their  c^rrwwl*/  Sbaksptart, 

Ceremo'nial.  adj.  [from  ceremony. 1 
J.  Rehting  to  ceremony,  or  outward  rite ; 

lituaL 

"What  mockery  will  it  be. 
To  want  the  bridegroom,  when  the  priest  attends 
To  speak  the  ceremonial  rites  of  marriage !  SbmM, 

We  are  to  carry  it  from  the  hand  to  the  heart* 
to  improve  a  ceremonial  nicety  into  a  substantial 
duty,  and  the  modes  of  civility  into  the  realities 
of  religion.  Souths 

Christ  did  take  ^way  that  external  eerimonial 
wordiip  that  was  among  the  Je^s.   Stillingjlect* 
%.  Formal  j  observant  of  old  forms* 

Oh  monstrous,  superstitious  puritan, 
Cf  refin'd  manners,  yet  ftremonial  msQ^ 
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That  when  thou  meet'st  one^  with  enqniringe)ti 
Dost  search,  and,  like  a  needy  broker,  prixe 
The  silk  and  gold  he  wean.  DmA 

With  dumb  pride,  a«|d  a  set  tenal  fine. 
He  moves  in  the  doil  «man«a^  track, 
With  Jove's  embroidar'dcottvpoohabMJc. 

Dnda, 

CeRBMO^itial.  ff.  j,[finom  eeremo»y') 

X.  Outward  ibnii;  external  .nte ;  pre* 
scripthv  fbrmality. 

The  only  condition  that  could  make  it  fro* 
dent  for  the  clergy  to  ^ter  the  eer^iomsl,  or  107 
indiftrent  part^  would  be  a  resolutioo  u  tbe  le- 
gislature to  prevent  new  sects.  Swfi. 

».  The  order  for  rites  and  forms  in  the 
Romish  church* 

CfiUBMO^NiALifEss.  If .  J.  [ftoni  eeremh 
nial.]  The  quality  of  being  ceremonial  j 
overmuch  use  of  ceremony. 

Ceremo^nious,  adj.  [from  ommi/*] 

I.  Consisting  of  outward  rites- 

Under  a  cuflTerent  osconomy  of  religioo,  God 
was  more  tender  of  the  shell  and  urewm'mi  pan 
of  his  worship.  Sw» 

a.  Full  of  ceremony  ;  awfiil. 
O,  the  eacrifice. 
How  unmomioiut  solemn,  and  unearthly 
It  was  i*  th*_  offering !  Shahpeart, 

3.  Attentive  to  outward  rites,  or  pre- 
scriptive formalities. 

You  are  too  senseless  obstinate,  my  krd; 
Too  ceremoniotu  and  traditionaL       Sbtktpttrt. 

4.  Civil ;  according  to  the  strict  rules  ol 
civility ;  formally  respectful 

They  have  a  set  of  teremmioiu  fbmth^ 

run  through  all  ranks  and  degrees  among  tluoi. 

AddUoa't  GuarltM' 

5.  Observant  of  the  rules  of  civility. 

Then  let  us  take  a  ceremowimt  iesN'e, 
And  loving  £srewel,of  our  several  Inends*  oia. 

6.  Civil  and  formal  to  a  fault. 

The  old  caitiff  was  grown  so  eermeitttastVU 
would  needs  accompany  me  some  milts  in  of 
way.  5i4<J* 

Ceremoniously,  tuiv,  [fipom  artmrn- 
aus."]  In  a  ceremonious  manner;  ^* 
mally;  respectfully. 

CeremuMiotuiy  let  us  prepare 
Some  welcome  for  the  nistreH  of  the  home. 
Sbahftirt. 

Ceremo^NIOUSKESS.  «.  J.  [from  ceremn' 
nioiu,']  Addictcdness  to  ccremonyi  the 
use  of  too  much  ceremony. 
CE'REMONY.  ».  j.  [ceremcnia,Ul] 
t.  Outward  rite ;  external  form  in  r* 
gion. 

firing  her  up  to  the  hi^  ahir,t]ut  die  mT 
The  sacred  eertmonies  partake.  if»»^* 

He  is  superstitious  grown  of  late, 

guite  from  the  main  o{»nJon  he  l**^**5»,i. 
f  fanttsy,  of  dreams,  and  ctrtmuki,    J*»** 
Disrobe  th<  images,  ^^, 

If  you  find  them  deck'd  with  c«mw7*  ***** 
s*  Forms  of  civility. 

The  sauce  to  meat  is  uremmyi 

Meeting  were  hare  without  it.        ^^T^iZ 

Not  to  use  eeremoMies  at  alt  is  to  «^**5S 

not  to  use  them  again,  and  ao  dimuuihrg^ 

to  himself.  ^^ 

J,  Outward  forms  of  state. 
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A  coarser  place» 
Where  pomp  and  ceremoidts  entera  tlot> 
Wixere  greatneis  was  shut  out,tn<i  highness  well 
f(Jgo«.  Drydent  Fables, 

Ce'rote.  If.  s.  The  8amc  with  cerate- 

In  those  which  arc  critical,  a  cenU  of  oil  of 
dives,  with  white  wax,  hath  hitherto  served  my 
purpose.  Wuematu 

CE'RTAIN.  adi,  [certusy  Lat.] 
1.  Sure;    indubiublc;    unquestionable; 
undoubted ;  that  cannot  be  questioned, 

or  denied. 

Those  things  are  ffrftf/«  among  men,  which     j. 
cannot  be  denied  without  obstinacy  and  folly. 

TilMtwrn, 
This  the  mhid  is  equaUy  eertain  of,  whether 
these  ideas  be  more  or  less  general  Laeke.     » 

s.  Resolved  ;  determined.         " 

However,  I  with  thee  have<fix*d  mv  lot. 
CtrUiin  to  undergo  like  doom  of  death, 
.     Consort  wth  thee.        MUt^'i  ParaJiie  Lut, 

3.  Undoubting ;  put  past  doubt. 

This  fonn  before  Alcyone  present. 
To  make  her  eertaim  of  the  sad  event.  Dryden, 

4.  Unfailing;  which  always  produces  the 
expected  effect.  ,  ^ 

I  have  often  wished  that  1  knew  is  certain  a 
remedy  for  any  other  distemper.  Mead, 

5.  Constant;  never  failing  to  be  ;  not  ca- 
sual. 

Virtue,  diat  directs  our  ways 
Through  eerttun  dangers  to  uncertain  pnise. 

Drjdem, 

'  6.  Regular ;  settled ;  stated. 

You  shall  gather  a  ceftain  rate.  Exodus. 

Who  callsthe  council,  states  a  certain  day, 

Who  forms  the  phalanJc,  and  who  points  the 

way?  •^*/'* 

The  preparation  for  your  supper  shews  your 

certain  hours.  C»tteH, 

In  an  indefinite  sense,  some ;  as,  a  cer- 


tain  man  told  me  this. 

How  bad  soever  this  fashion  may  jusUy  be  ac- 
counted, certain  of  the  same  countrymen  do  pass 
far  beyond  it.  Carriv*s  Survey. 

Some  certain  of  your  brethren  roar'd,  and  ran 
From  noise  of  our  own  drums.         Sbakspwre, 

Let  there  be  certain  leather  bags  made  of  se- 
veral bignesses,  which,  for  the  matter  of  them, 
should  be  trattaUe.  Hrdiias. 

Ce'rtainly.ik/v.  \ftxm  certain.']     ,, 
I.  Indubitably ;  without  question ;  with- 
out doubt.  ,     , 

Ceriaimly  he  that,  by  those  legal  means,  can- 
pot  be  secured,  can  be  much  less  so  by  any  pri- 
vateattempc.  .       ^    Decay  f  Ttety. 

What  predie  coQecuon  of  simple  ide^s  mo- 
desty or  fruffdity  stand  for,  in  another's  use,  is 
not  so  eertaiah  known.  Locke, 

a.  Without  fail- 

Ce'rtainness.  «.  s,  [from  certain,1  The 

same  with  certainty^ 
Ce'rtainty.  n,s.  [from  c*rf««.] 
X.  Exemption  from  doubt. 

Certasmiy  h  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
disagrvement  of  our  ideas.  Locke, 

%.  Exemption  from  ^lure ;  as  the  cer-  • 
tainty  of  an  event,  or  of  a  remedy. 

3.  That  which  is  real  and  fixed. 

Doubdng  tluxigs  go  itt»  often  hurts  more 
Than  CO  be  sure  ttey  do ;  far  certainties 
Or  ase  past  remedies,  or  timely  knowkigy 
H      The  Tem^dy  dteabcra.  Shake^rtt 

4.  Regularity;  settled  state. 


Ce'etES.  adv,  Icertes^Tr,^   .Certainly | 
in  tnith  ;  in  sooth :  an  old  word. 
Certcs,  sir  knight,  you  Ve  been  too  mudi  t» 
blame* 
Thus  for  to  blot  the  honour  of  the  dead. 
And  with  foul  cowardice  his  carcase  shame. 
Whose  living  hands  immortalized  his  name. 

Sfemter^ 
For  certesf  these  are  people  of  the  island. 

ShoAsfeartm 

Certes,  our  authors  are  to  blame.     HuMras, 

Cb RT  I'p  r c  AT E.  ».  J,  [certificate  low  Lat. 

he  certifies.] 
I.  A  writing  made  in  any  court,  to  give 
notice  to  another  court  of  any  thing 
done  therein.  CowelL 

Any  testimony. 

A  certificate  of  property  u  as  food  u  a  pro* 

tection.  c  L^Estrangt, 

.  I  can  bruig  certificates  that  I  behave  myself 

soberly  before  company.  Addssam^ 

To  Ce'rtify.  1;.  fl.  [certifier^  French.] 

X.  To  give  certain  information  of. 

The  English  ambassadours  returned  out«f 
Flanders  from  Maximilian,  and  certified  Utiey^a^ 
that  he  was  not  to  hope  for  any  aid  from,  him. 

JSaeoMm 
This  is  designed  to  certify  those  .things  that 
are  confirmed  of  God's  favour,  Hasnmiidm 

%,  It  has  o/*  before  the  thing  told,  aft^ 
the  person  told :  as,  I  certified  you'of 
the  fact. 
CERTIORjfRL  «.  j.  [Latin.]    A  writ 
issuing  out  of  the  chancery,  to  call  up 
the  records  of  a  cause  therein  depend- 
ing, |that  justice  may  be  done ;  upon 
complaint  made  by  bSll,  that  the  party, 
who  seeks  the  said  writ,  hath  received 
hard  dealing  in  the  said  court.    Cowett, 
Ce'rtituu^.  ».  s.\certitudoj  Lat.]  Cer- 
tainty ;  freedom  from  doubt ;  infallibi- 
lity  of  proof. 
They  thought  at  first  they  dream'd :  fiv  t  w« 
offence 
With  them  ,to  question  certitude  of  sense.  Dtyi, 
There  can  be  no  majus  and  minus  in  the  certi^ 
tude  wfi  have  of  things,  whether  by  mathematick 
demonstration,  or  any  otlier  way  of  consequence* 

Orevs: 
Ce'&vical.  adj.  [cervica/lif  Lat.]  '  Be* 
longing  to  the  neck. 

.    The  aorta,  bending  a  little  upwards,  s^ids- 

,  forth  the  cervical  and  axillary  arteries;  the  rest, 

turning  down  again,  forma  the  descending  trunk. 

Cheyt 


C  E  R u ' L  E. A  N .  >  adj.  IcJeru/eujf  Lat. ] Blue  | 

Ceru'lkous.)    *  sky-coloured. 

Tt  afforded  a  solution  with  now  and  dien  a 
lixht  touch  of  sky  colour,  but  nothing  i^ar  so 
high  as  the  ceruleous  tincture  of  silver.      BoyU* 

From  thee  the  saphire,  solid  ether,  takes 
lu  hue  cerulean,  ThomsM, 

C  E  R  u  L  i'f  I  c  K .  adj.  [from  ceruleotu.l  Hav- 
ing the  power  to  produce  a  blue  colour. 
The  several  species  of  rays,  as  the  rubifick, 
cerulijieky  and  others,  are  separated  one  froitv.  aa« 
other.  ^  Grew, 

CBRITMEN.  «.  s,  [Latin.]  The  wax  or 
excrement  of  the  ear. 

Ce'ruse.  n.  j,[centija9  Lat.]  White  lead, 
A  preparation  of  lead  mxh  vinfgar,  which  ti 
of  a  white  colour ;  whence  n^any  other  thixigi, 
resembling  it  in  that  particular,  are  by  chymists 
called  9enuti  as  the  ariut  of  aniimonj,  and  th« 
kkc*  8»Mgf. . 
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CcsA^HEAK.  adj.  [from  Crjiir.} 

The  Cnsrean  section  is  cutting  a  chUd  out  of 
the  womb,  either  dead  or  alive,  when  it  cannot 
otherwise  be  delivered.  Which  circumstance,  it 
is  said,  first  gave  the  name  of  C^tar  to  the  Ro- 
man £umly  so  called.  Q^atuy 

CESS,  n,  s>  [probably  corrupted  from 
ecmc;  see  Cense  ;  though  imagined  by 
Junius  to  be  derived  from  sahirtt  to 
seize*] 

X.  A  levy  made  upon  the  inhabitants  of  a 
place,  rated  according  to  their  pro- 
perty. 

The  like  cess  is  also  charged  upon  the  country 
sQOietimes  for  victualliog  the  soloien,  when  they 
lie  in  garrison.  ^  Sfitaser. 

%,  The  act  of  hying  rates. 

3.  [from  cesse,  Fr.]  It  seems  to  have  been 
used  by  Sbakspeare  for  bounds  or  Umits» 
though  it  stands  for  rate^  reckoning, 

I  pr*Ythee,Tom,  beat  Cutts*s  saddle,  put  a 

few  flocks  in  the  point ;  the  poor  jade  is  wrung 

in  the  withers  out  of  all  ass,  Shah^are, 

To  Cess.  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.]  To  rate; 

to  lay  charge  on*. 

We  are  to  consider  how  much  land  there  if  in 
allUlster,  that,  according  to  the  Quantity  thereof, 
we  may  ceu  the  said  rent,  and  allowance  iasuine 
thereout.  Spenser  on  Ireland, 

To  Cess,  v,  n.  To  omit  a  legal  duty.  See 

Cessor.         ^ 
Cessa'tiok.  »./.  \_cesjaiiOf  Lat.] 
I.  A  stop  ;  a  rest. 

The  day  was  yearly  observed'for  a  festival,  by 
eeuatimi  fromlaDour,  and  by  resorting  to  church. 

Haywardm 
True  ]>iety,  without  eeaation  toft ; 
By  theories,  the  practick  part  is  lost. .  Demham. 
%,  Vacation ;  suspension. 

There  had  been  a  mighty  confusion  of  things, 
an  interruption  and  perturbation  of  the  ordinary 
course,  and  a  ceaation  and  suspension  of  the  law^ 
of  nature.  Wood'martft  Naiurml  History, 

The  rising  of  a  parliament  is  a  kind  citessaHon 
from  poUtioks.  Addison**  Freeholder, 

3.  End  of  action  ;  the  state  of  ceasing  to 
act. 

The  serum,  which  is  mixed  with  an  alkali,  be- 
ing poured  out  to  that  which  is  mixed  with  an 
acid,  raiseth  an  effervescence ;  at  the  eessation  of 
which,  the  salts,  of  which  the  add  was  composed, 
will  be  regenerated.  Arhutbnot, 

4.  Apausc  of  hostility,  without  peace. 

when  the  succours  cf  the  poor  protettaats  in 
Ireland  were  diverted,  I  was  intreated  to  get 
them  some  respite,  by  a  eessMtion,  King  CbarUs, 

CESSJ'riT.  n.  J,  [Lat.]  A  writ  that 
lies  upon  this  general  ground,  that  the 
person  against  whom  it  is  brought, 
hath,  for  two  years,  omitted  to  per- 
form such  service,  or  pay  such  rent,  as 
he  is  oUigcd  by  his  tenure  ;  and  hath 
not,  upon  his  land  or  tenement,  sufild- 
cnt  goods  or  chattels  to  be  distrained. 

Cowc//, 

Csssibi'lity.  0.  i.  [from  cedo^  cesium^ 
Lat.]  The  qualit)r  of  receding,  or  giving 
way,  without  resistance. 

lithe  subject  strucken  be  of  a. proportionate 
cessibilityy  it  seems  to  dull  and  deaden  the  stroke; 
where.i&,  if  the  thing  strucken  be  hard,  the  stroke 
seems  to  lose  no  fos^fi^  but  to  work  a  greater  tS-- 
feet.  Digby  on  tbt  Sotti^ 
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CE'ssFBtK.  a4;\  [from  ceisy  ««iiM,Lat] 
Easy  to  give  way. 

If  the  parts  of  the  strucken  body  be  so  easiij 
eessib/e,  as  without  difficulty  the  scrokecan  divide 
them,  then  it  enters  into  such  a  body,  till  it  bs 
spent  its  force.  Digby  m  lie  Std, 

Ce'ssion.  ».  J.  Icessiony  Fr.  «i/M,Lat.] 

I.  Retreat';  the  act  of  giving  way. 

Sound  is  not  prodoced  without  some  reda- 
ance,  either  in  the  air  or  the  body  percussed^ 
for  if  there  be  a  mere  yielding,  or  mtkMf  it  pro* 
duceth  no  sound.     '        Baetns  Nat.Eiitatj. 

1.  Resignation  ;  the  act  of  yidding  up  or 
quitting  to  another. 

A  party  in  their  coundl  would  mike  aads^ 
cure  the  best  peace  they  can  with  France, bra 
cession  of  Flanders  to  that  crown,  in  esdungek 
other  provinces.  7(n^ 

C E's s  1  o  N  A  K  Y.  adj.  [from^  cessi0u\  As,  a 
cessionary  bankrupt,  oi\e  who  has  de- 
livered up  all  his  effects.  Maria. 

Cs'ssMEKT.  n,  s,  [from  wi.]  An  assess- 
ment or  tax.  D^-' 

CE'isoR.  If.  /.  [from  cessoi  Laf.  In  law.] 
He  that  ceaseth  or  neglecteth  so  long 
to  perform  a  duty  belonging  to  bim, 
as  that  by  his  ceasy  or  ceasing,  bein- 
curreth  the  danger  of  lawi  and  hath,  or 
may  have,  the  writ  cessavit  broogbt 
agamst  him.  Where  it  is  said  the  ten- 
ant oesseth,  such  phrase  is  to  be  under- 
stood ^s  if  it  were  said,  the  tenant  ceas- 
eth to  do  that  which  he  ought,  or  is 
bound,  to  do  by  his  land  or  tenement. 

CE'SrUS,  n.  s.  [Latin.]  The  girdk  of 
Venus. 

Venus,  without  any  ornament  but  her  <j« 
beauties  ;  not  so  much  as  her  own  eestau  ju^' 
Ckta'ceous.  adj.  [fttim  ceic,  v?balc^ 
Lat.]   Ofthe  whale  kind. 

Sudi  fishes  as  have  lungs  or  respiration  c« 
not  without  the  wexson,  as  whales  vid  fdst^ 
animals.  Brvscn's  ful.  ^• 

He  hath  crested  variety  of  these  etuc^ 
fishes,  which  converse  chiefly  in  the  iwraiffj 
seas,  whose  whole  body  being  en:on»j«sf^ 
round  with  a  copious  fat  or  blubber,  it  u  «»• 
bled  to  abide  the  greatest  coW  ofthe  se-«^*' 
•  RayontUCri^ 

C  FA VT.  A  note  in  the  scale  of  rouwct 
Gamut  I  am,  the  ground  of  all  accord; 
A  re,  to  plead  Hortensio's  passbn ; 

B  mi  Bianca,  ^ke  him  for  thy  loro, 
Cfaut,  that  loves  widi  all  aflectwn.  Shai^ 

CH  has,  in  words  purely  English, «» 
fully  naturalized,  the  sound  or  ubi^ 
peculiar  pronunciation,  which  it  is  haw 
to  describe  in  words.  In  some  vorfls 
derived  fit>m  the  French,  it  has  p« 
sound  of  j<&,  as  chaise i  and,  in  ^^f! 
rived  from  the  Greek,  the  sound  ot*. 
as  cbolefick, 

Chace.    See  Chase. 

Cu  A  D.  jv.  J.    A  sort  of  fish.         ^^. 
Of  round  fish  there  are  brit,  tptx,  ^winnsi 
ehadf  eels,-  congar,  millet.  -  fr"*^' 

To  CHAFE.  •».  a.  [ectatffer,  FreDcb.J 

I.  To  warm  with  rubbing.  • 

They  uud  him  upon  some  of  their  g»nieB^ 
and  fed  to  rub  and  ehnfe  him,  ufltbeyj^j 
him  to  recover  both  breath,  the  >c«^?^ 
warmth,  the  companion,  of  li^'iog* 
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>U  bft,  recovering  heirt»  ht  does  begin 
To  cub  her  temples,  andto  ehaft  her  tktn. 

,  Fairy  Qfutm, 

Soft,  and  more  wft.  at  ev'ry  touch  it  grew;    . 
Like  jliant  wax,  when  ebafmg  hands  reduce 
The  former  mass  to  form,  and  frame  to  use. 

jyryJa. 
fl.  To  h€at  by  rage  or  huiry. 

Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  pfuiTd  vp  with 
^inds. 
Rage  like  an  angry  boar  chafed  with  sweat  f     , 

Sbaiipeare^ 

3.  To  perfume. 

Lilies  more  white  than  snow 
New  iall'n  from  heav'n,  with  violets  mix'd,  did 

grow; 
Whose  scent  so  chafd  the  neighbour  air,  that  you 
Would  surely  swear  Arabick  spices  grew. ' 

Sttck/iag, 

4.  To  make  an^ ;  to  inflame  passion. 

Her  intercession  ehafd  him  so. 
When  she  for  thy  repeal  was  suppliant, 
That  to  close  prison  he  commanaed  her.  Sbaix, 

An  offer  of  pardon  more  cBafed  the  rage  of 

those,  who  were  resolved  to  live  or  die  together. 

Sir  y»Ifa  Hayyfard. 

For  all  that  he  was  inwardly  tbafed  with  the 
heat  of  youth  and  indignation,  against  his  own 
pea)>le  as  well  as  the  Rhodians,  he  moderated 
oimself  betwiat  his  own  rage»  and  the  oilcnce  of 
his  aoldiers.  KmMe**  History  of  tht  Turku 

This  cbaf.dxh^  boar ;  his  nostrils  &imes  expire. 
And  his  red  eyeballs  roll  with  living  fire.  Dryd, 

X.  To  rage ;  to  fret ;  to  fume  ;  to  rave ; 
to  boil. 

Theretrith  he  'gan  fiiU  terribly  to  roar. 

And  cbafd  at  that  indignity  right  sore.  Spenser, 

He  will  not  rejoice  so  much  at  the  abuse  of 

Falstaff,  as  Y»mmcbafeBt  the  doctor's  marrying 

my  daughter,  Sbakspeare, 

j3e  tion  mettled,  proud,  and  take  no  care 
Who  cbafesf  who  frets,  or  where  connirers  are. 

Sbakspeare, 
How  did  they  fume,  and  stamp,  and  roar,  and 
thafei 
And  swear !— not  Addison  himself  was  safe. 

Pofi. 
a.  To  fret  against  anv  thing. 
Once  ujpon  a  raw  ana  gusty  day, 
The  troubled  Tyber  cbt^g  with  his  shores. 

SbaJksfeare*j  J,  (Uiar, 
The  munnaringsurce. 
That  on  th'  unnumberd  pebbles  tSiy  chafes. 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high.  Sbakspeare's  a  .  Lear» 
Chapb.  If.  i.  [from  the  verbej  A  heat ; 
a  rage ;  a  fury  ;  a  passion  \  a  fume ;  a 
pett  i  a  fret ;  a  storm. 

When  sir  Thomas  More  was  speaker  of  the 
parliament,  with  his  wisdom  and  eloquence  he 
so  crossed  a  purpose  of  cardinal  Wolscy's,  that 
the.  cardinal,  in  a  cbafe^  sent  for  him  to  White- 
hall. Camden* s  Remainsm 

At  this  the  knight  grew  high  in  ebafei 
And  staring  furiously  on  Ra^h, 
He  trembled.  HadiSras. 

Ch  AFE-w  AX.  ff.  /.  An  officer  belonging  to 
the  lord  chancellor,  who  fits  the  wax  for 
the  scaling  of  writs.  Harris, 

Chaffer,  o.  u  [ctgjpoji^  Saxon^  ktifer, 
Dutch.]  An  insect ;  a  sort  of  yellow 
beetle* 
Cha^fe  RT. «.  /.  A  forge  in  an  iron  mill» 
where  the  iron  is  wrought  into  com- 
/       pletc  bars,  and  brought  to  perfection. 
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CHAFF. ».  /.  [ceap,  Sax.  Aqf^  Dutch.I 
z.  The  husks  of  com  that  are  separated  bf 
thrashine  and  winnowing. 

We  shaU  be  winnow'd  with  so  rough  a  wihd* 

That  even  our  corn  shall  seem  as  light  as  ^afi 

And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition.  Shahpeariu 

Pleasure  with  instruction  should  be  join'd  ;   | 

So  take  the  corn,  and  leave  the  choFhthiDi* 

Drydm. 

He  set  before  him  a  sack  of  wheat,  as  it  had 

been  just  threshed  out  of  the  sheaf;  he  then  hid 

him  pick  out  the  chaff  ttatti  among  the  com,  and 

lay  it  aside  by  itself.  SfeOatmr^ 

%.  It  is  used  for  any  thing  worthless* 
To  CHATFER.  ^  ».  [kaujhit  Germ,  to 
buy.]    To  treat  about  a  bai^aixf;  to 
baegle ;  to  bargain. 

Nor  rode  himself  to  Paul's,  thepubl]ck£ur» 
To  ehajfer  for  preferments  with  his  goM, 
Where  bishopricks  and  sinecures  are  aoM.  DrydL 

The  chafcrtMg  with  dissenters,  and  dbdgiag 
about  this  or  t'  other  ceremony,  is  but  Uke  opeor 
ine  a  few  wickets,  and  leaving  them  a»jar.  Stv^. 

In  disputes  with  chairmen,  when  your  master 
sends  you  to  ehajfer  with  then^,  take  pity,  and 
tell  your  master  that  they  will  not  take  a  faxthing 
less.     .  S'tai^ 

To  Cha'fper.  v.  a,  [The  active  sense  is 

obsolete.] 
I.  To  buy. 

He  chafer  d  chairs  in  which  churchmen  «ve 
set. 
And  breach  of  laws  to  privy  Uxm  did  let.  Spauarm 
a.  To  exchange. 

Approaching  nigh,  he  never  staid  to  greets 
Ke  chaffer  words,  proud  courage  to  provoke. 

Fairy  Qom*. 
.  Cha'fferer.  n.  j.  [from  chaffer^}    A 
buver;  bargainer;  purchaser. 
Chauffer N.  «.  s.   [fiom  eschauffer^  Fr. 
to  heat.]    A  vessel  for  heating  water. 

Diet. 

Cha'ff^ry.«.  j.  [from  chaffer^  Traf- 

fick ;  the  practice  of  buying  and  selling. 

The  third  is,  merchandize  and  cbaffery;  that  la* 

buying  and  selling.      Sj>enseT*s  State  of  Irtlatii,, 

C H  a'f  F I K  c  H  -  «.  J.  [from  cbaff  3d\dfaub.\ 

A  bird  so  called,  because  it  delij^hts  in 

chaff,  and  is  by  some  much  admired  for 

its  sone.  Pbiiitps*  World  of  Words. 

^  The  ch^jitteh,  and  other  sntaH  birds,  are  iniu* 

rious  to  some  fruits.        Mortimer* s  Husbaaary* 

CuA^FVLKSs.adJ,  [from  cbajf.}  Without 

chaff. 

The  love  I  bear  him, 
Made  me  tof^n  you  thus;  but  the  gods  made  you. 
Unlike  all  others,  ehafiess,    Shahpeare't  Cyaih» 
CriA'pFWLED.if.  J.  [gtiapbalium,  Latin.] 

An  herby  the  same  with  cud<Uieed, 
Cha'ffy.  adj.  [from  cbaff^  Like  chaff; 
full  of  chaff ;  liffht. 

If  the  straws  be  light  and  chaffy^  and  held  ft « 
reasonable  disunce,  they  will  not  rise  unto  the 
middle.  Browses  FmJgar  Brrourt, 

The  most  slight  and  chajfy  opinion,  if  at  a 
great  remove  from  the  present  age,  contracts  a 
veneration.  ^  Ghnv$Ut» 

Cha^fi MODISH,  n,  I*  [from  cbafi  and 
d'ubJyK  vessel  to  make  any  thing  hot 
in  ;  a  portable  grate  for  coals. 

Make  proof  cS  the  incorporation  of  niver  Wid 
tin  in  equal  quantities, whether  it  will  endure  th« 
ordinary  fire  which  beUngeth  to  chafmgdHbet^ 
posuecs,  and  sudi  other  silver  vessels.     ^«^». 
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CBAGRi'if.  n,  s.  [cbamncf  Fr.]  Dl  hu- 
racMir ;  vexation  ;  ^etfulness ;  peevish* 
ncM.    It  is  pronounced  sht^rcenm 

Hear  nie»  and  touch  Belinda  with  chagrin  ; 
That  angle  aa  gives  half  the  world  the  i|deen. 

iV. 

I  grieve  with  the  old^  for  to  many  additional 

inconvemencies  and  ehagriiu,  more  than  their 

fmaU  remain  of  life  seemed  destined  to  underga 

^•pej  Liters. 

To  Chacri'n.  t».  a.  [cbagrincr^  Fr.]  To 
vex ;  to  put  out  of  temper ;  to  tease ; 
to  make  uoeasy. 

CHAIN,  n.  i.  [ehaim,  French.] 

S.  A  aeries  of  links  fastened  one  within 
another. 

And  Pharaoh  took  off  his  ring,  and  put  it 
opon  Joseph's  hand»  and  put  a  gold  tiaim  about 
In-aeck.  Gnaeth. 

S»  A  bond  ;  a  manade ;  a  fetter  ;  some- 
tbiife  with  which  prisoners  are  bound. 
*  Sou  in  constraint  your  sutTring  sex  remains. 
Or  bound  in  fbnnal,  or  in  real  ebaiiu.     x  Pq^. 

3.  A  line  of  links  with  which  land  is  mea^ 
•ured. 

A  surveyor  may.  as  soon,  witH  his  ehaim^  men- 
•ure  out  infinite  space,  as  a  plylosopher,  bv  the 
^ickest  flight  of  mind,  reach  it ;  or,  by  tnink- 
ng,  comprehend  it.  X«^. 

*4.  A  series  linked  together,  as  of  causes 
or  thoughts ;  a  succession ;  a  subordi- 
nation. 
,         Those  so  mistake  the  christian  religion,  as  to 

f  think  it  is  only  a  chain  of  fatal  decrees,  to  deny 
■Q  liberty  df  man's  choice  toward  good  or  evil. 

Hammond, 

,      As  there  ii  pleasure  in  the  right  exercise  cf 

any  ficuky,  so  especially  in  that  of  right  reason* 

ipg ;  which  is  still  the  greater,  by  how  much  tlte 

consequences  aire  more  clear,  and  the  chaim  of 

.      them  more  long^    Burnet' i  Theory  of  the  Earth, 

Ttf  Chain,  v.  a.  [from  the  nauii.] 
I.  To  fasten  or  bind  with  a  chain. 

They  repeal  daily  any  wholesome  act  estab- 

Bdied  against  the  rich,  and  provide  more  piercing 

SUtutes  daily  to  chain  up  and  restrain  the  poor. 

Shah  fear ^*t  CorsMaMts. 

The  auriners  be  ^Aam^-i/ in  nisown  galleys  for 

■laves.  KnoUes^ 

Or  march'd  I  c^amV  behind  the  host.ile  car, 
The  victor's  pastime,  and  the  sport  of  war  ? 

J^rier. 
They,  with  jomt  force  oppression  chaining^  set 
Imperial  justice  at  the  hehn,  Thomson, 

%.  To  -enslave  ;  to  keep  in  slavery. 

The  monarch  was  ador*d,  the  people  chain* J^ 
'  Prior^ 

This  world, 'tis  true, 
Was  made  iot  Caesar;  but  for  Titus  too : 
And  which  more  blest }  who  chain  d)m  country. 

Or  he  whose  virtue  sighM  to  lose  a  day  \  Popt. 

3.  To  keep  by  a  chain. 

The  adinixai  seeing  the  mouth  of  the  haven 
thaimed^  and  the  castles  full  of  ordnance,  and 
strongly  manned,  durst  not  attempt  to  enter. 

X;nntie^4  Histnryifthc  Turks. 

4.  To  nnite. 

O  Warwick,  I  do  bend  my  knee  with  thioe. 
And  in  this  vow  do  chcUn  my  soul  with  thine. 

Shahsptart, 

Cha'inpump.  n.  j.  [from  chain  and 
/ion/.]  A  pump  used  in  large  English 
vessels,  which  is  double,  so  that  one 
rises  as  the  other  falls.  It  yields  a  great 
quantity  of  water,  works  casiiyy  and  is 
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eisilf  'ni[)dK!ed;  bat  takes  tip  ag»at 
deal  of  room,  and  makes  a  )3}sigreeable 
noise,  Cbamben. 

Jt  b  not  long  ance  the  striking  of  the  topaa^ 
a  wiondeilul  great  ease  to  great  ships,  Mxh  < 
sea  and  in  harboiir,^hath  been  devised;  together 
with  the  ehainpnmpt  which  takes  Uf  twct  « 
much  water  aa  the  ordinary  did  *,  and  wc  hate 
lately  added  the  bonnet  and  the  drabble. 

'Ralagitt  Eu^t' 

Cb  ai'nshot.  If.  /.  [from  ekain  and  j^.l 
Two  bullets  or  half  bullets,  £utened 
together  by  a  chain,  which,  when  they 
fly  open,  cut  away  whatever  is  before 
them. 

In  sea  fights,  oftentimes,  a  buttoA,  the  tows 
of  the  tlngh,  and  the  calf  of  the  leg,  sretcnco 
by  the  ehainshotf  and  splinters.  ITtuna. 

Cha^jnwork.  If.  J.  [from  cbain  and 
work  J]  Work  with  open  spaces  like  tk 
links  of  a  chain. 

Nett  of  che<|uerwork,  and  wreaths  d  cm»- 
weri,  for  the  chapiters  which  were  upM  the 
tops  of  the  pillars.  1  ^P' 

CHAIR. «.  J.  [fi6flrr,  French.] 

X.  A  moveable  seat. 

Whether  thou  choose  Cervantes'  soious  air, 
Or  bu^  and  shake  in  RabeUis'  easy  chair^ 
Or  praise  die  court,  or  magnify  mankind. 
Or  thy  griev'd  country's  copper  chaim  mm* 

If  a  chair  be  defined  aseat  for  asoBftt  P^"*"' 

with  a  back  beknpng  to  k,  then  astciolis>s<^ 

for  a  single  person,  vnthout  a  back.  ^     'r^' 

a.  A  seat  of  justice,  or  of  authority. 

He  makes  for  EngUnd,  here  to  cbia  tbe 


—Is  tha  chair  empty  ?  Is  the  sword  uaW  ^  • 
Is  the  king  dead?         ShahpearitMkhtrdm^ 

If  thou  5s  diat  priacal^  eftde's  hied. 
Show  thy  descent  by  gaamg  gainst  the  lOi ; 
For  thair  and  dukedom,  throne  ind  duked^D, 

Either  that 's  thine,  or  else  thou  w«rt  not  bis- 

Shtksftm. 

The  honour'd  gods 
Keep  Rome  in  safety,  and  the  dairs  of  ti»tice 
Supply  with  worthy  men.  Shdtpe^^ 

.   Htt  grace  sat  down  to  rest  awhile, 
In  a  rich  chair  of  sute.  Shak^'^j' 

The  committee  of  the  commons  "fP*^ 
Mr.  P^  to  Bake  the  chair.  CUrm^ 

In  this  hieh  temple»  on  a  chair  of  iute|^  _j__ 
The  seat  of  aiwiience,  old  Latinussate.  Ory*'* 
3.  A  vehicle  bom  by  men  ;  a  sedan. 
Think  what  an  equipage  thou  hast  in  aiTi 
And  view  with  scorn  two  pages  and  a  '^p 

Cr  a'i&ma  V.  It.  /.  [from  chair  and  man-] 
I.  The  president  of  an  assembly.  , 

In  assemblies  generally  one  person  n  cbos^ 

chairman  or  moderator,  to  luep  the  ^^ 

speakers  to  the  rules  of  oider.  ^'r 

a.  One  whose  trade  it  is  to  carry  a  cbur. 

One  elbows  him,  one  hisdes  in  the  shole: 

A  rafter  breaks  his  head,  or  chairmansp^ 

Trt>y  chairmen  bore  -A*  wooden  i»A 
Pregnant  with  Gredks,  io^wtient  to  be  ttf^  1 
Those  bully  Greeks,  who,  at  the  modcmi  dOi 
Instead  of  paying  chairmemt  mm  xhem  ^^^% 

CHAis£.if.  J.  [^i&ttw^,Fr.]    Acarriageof 
pleasure  drawn  by  one  horse.  . 

Instead  of  the  chaxiot  he  might  have  ssid  »• 

•    «^f««  of  government ;  fMr»«6flM«ii  drrrtij  07 
the  person  that  fits  in  iu  4^a* 


Chalco'craphkr.i*.  /.  [x*>««5fe*t^»  of 
X«>«^»  bni«8,  and  yp^f^*  tp  wntc  or  en* 
grave]  An  engraver  in  brass* 

CHALCo'cRAPHY.ji.j-Cxf^'W^**-]  En- 
graving in  brass. 

Cha'ldbe.    "^  «.  j.  a  dry  English  mca^ 

Cha^ldron.>-     sure  of  coals^  consisting 

Cha^vdron.)  of  thirty-six  bushels 
heaped  up,  according  to  the  sealed 
bushel  kept  at  Guildhall,  London.  The 
ehalfiron  should  weigh  two  thousand 
pounds.  Gjatnbersm 

Cha^lic^.  ff.  J.  [calic,  Sax.  caiicff  Fr. 
c(Uixf  Latin.] 

1.  A  cup ;  a  bowl. 

When  in  your  ipodon  you  are  hot, 
And  that  he  calls  fox*  drink,  I  'U  have  prep«  d 

him 
A  cMiu  for  the  nonce.  Shahptan, 

a.  It  is  generally  used  for  a  cup  used  in 
acts  of  worship. 

All  the  church  at  that  time  did  not  think  em« 
blematical  figures  unlawful  ornaments  of  cups  or 
€ba/ice*.  StiUingffH. 

Cha'l iced.  adj. [from  ealix^  Lat.  the  cup 
of  a  flower.]  Having  a  cell  or  cup :  ap- 
plied hy  Sbakspeare  to  a  flower,  but 
now  obsolete. 

Hark,  hark !  the  lark  at  heav'n's  gate  sing$, 
And  Pholnis  'gim  arise, 

Hia  tteeds  to  water  at  theae  sprion* 
On  fhaliid  flowers  that  lies.  Sbahpt^ru 

CHALK,  ff.  J.  [cealc,  cealcfran,  Saxon, 
r-»/<i,  Welsh.] 

CbaUi  is  a  white  fossile,  usually  reckoned  « 
atone,  but  by  some  ranked  amone  the  boUft. 
It  is  qsed  in  medicine  as  an  absorbenti  and  is 
celebrated  for  curing  the'heartburn.   Chambers* 

He  n^aketh  all  the  stones  of  the  altar  cbalk 
stones  that  are  beaten  in  sunder.  liaiah, 

CbaU  IS  of  two  sorts ;  the  fiard,  dxy,  strong 
Umliy  which  is  best  for  lime ;  and  a  son,  unctu- 
ous chalky  which  is  best  for  lands,  because  it 
easily  dissolves  with  rain  and  frost.    Mortimer, 

'With  tAaU  I^st  describe  a  cilrcle  here, 
Where  these  ethereal  spirits  must  appear.  Dryd, 
To  Cu  A1.K.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  rub  with  chalk. 

The  beastly  rabble  then  came  down 
From  ail  the  earr'etl  in  the  town. 
And  stalls  ana  shopboards  m  vast  swarms, 
With  new  ^Aa/^V bills  and  rusty  vnan^HwHbrat. 
a.  To  manure  with  chalk. 

Land  that  u  tbalkei,  if  it  is  not  well  dunged, 
will  receive  but  little  benefit  frdm  a  second 
ghaUtimgm  Mortimer, 

%,  To  mark  or  trace  out  as  with  chalk. 

Being  not  propt  by  ancestry,  whose  grace 
Cbalis  successouri  their  way.        _  Sbaktpeare, 

Hi»  own  mind  iba/hJoot  to  him  the  just  pro- 
MTtioas  and  meajsnxes  of  behltiour  to  his  fcl- 
low-creatures.  Soutb, 

With  these  helps  1  might  at  least  have  ebalied 
CKit  a  wav  for  others,  to  amend  my  errours  in  a 
like  design.  ,  ^     '^P'^": 

The  time  falls  within  the  compass  here  ria/^i 
out  by  nature,  very  punctually.        Wnadtvcrd* 
Chalk-cutter.  ».  j.  [from  cbalk  and 
cut^  A  naan  that  digs  chalk. 

ShelU*  by  the  s^men  called  chalk  eggs,  are 
dug  up  commonly  in  the  chalk-'piu^  where  the 
4baiJk<»itt<rt  drive  a  great  trade  with  them. 

W9(i<hvardm 

Ch  Jti.K-riT*  n.4»  [from  cbaik  and>f/.]  A 

\ 
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pitm^hichchall^isdug.  See  CitJrLit* 

-     CUTTER. 

Cha'lky.  ai^'.  [fromrAffZ*.] 
X.  Consistine  of  chalk ;  white  with  chalfci 
As  far  as  I  could  ken  the  cbalky  difB, . 
When  from  thy  shore  the  tempest  beat  us  bad^ 
I  stood  upon  the  hatches  in  the  storm.    Sbmk^ 
That  bellowing  beats  on  Dover's  tbalky  diffl 

AStM* 

«.  Impregnated  ji^ith  chalk. 

Chally  water  towards  the  top  of  eardi  is  to» 
fretting.  Bac^u 

To  CHALLENGE,  v.  a.  {cbalenger,  FrH 
z.  To  call  another  to  answer  for  an  o^ 
fence  by  combat. 
The  prince  of  Wales  stept  forth  before  te 
-  king, 
A|id,  neiAew,  ebalUt^*djoa  to  sin^  fight. 

Skakepmn^ 
a.  To  call  to  a  contest. 

Thus  form'd  for  speed,  he  ehattenges  the  wind. 

And  Uf  ves  the  Scytnian  arrow  far  behind.  Dryd, 

I  cbjhnge  any  man  to  make  any  pretence  to 

power  by  right  of  fatherhood,  either  intelligible 

orpossi^e.  Locke* 

%,  To  accuse. 

Many  of  them  be  such  losels  and  scatterlinga» 
as  that  they  cannot  easUy  by  any  sheriff  be  got* 
ten,  when  they  are  cbaUti^ed  for  any  such  net. 

Spetuer, 
Were  the  grac'd  person  of  our  Banquo  present. 
Whom  may  1  rather  cbaUenge  for  uokindneaa. 

Sbakspearem 

4*.  [In  law.]  To  object  to  the  impartiality 
of  any  one.    [See  the  noun.] 

Though  only  twelve  arc  sw6m,  yet  twenty* 

four  are  to  be  returned,  to  supply  the  dcfeas  or  ' 

want  of  appearance  of  those  that  are  cbaUennd 

off,  or  make  default.  Halt* 

$,  To  claim  as  due. 

That  divine  order,  whereby  the  pre-eminence 
of  chiefest  acceptation  is  by  the  best  thines  wor* 
thily  ebaUenged.  llochr* 

Which  of  you,  shall  we  say,  doth  love  us  most  i 
That  we  our  largest  bounty  may  extend 
Where  nature  doth  with  merit  cbalUngt,  SbaJu^ 

And  so  much  duty  as  my  mother  shew'd 
To  you,  preferring  you  before  her  Either  ; 
So  much  I  ebaUengty  ihat  1  may  profess 
Due  to  the  Moor,  my  lord.  ^baifpeam. 

Had  you  not  been  their  father,  these  white 
flakes 
Did  ebalUnge  pity  of  them.  Sbahpeare^ 

So  when  a  tyger  sucks  the  bullock's  blood*  > 
-     A  fami^M  lion,  issuing  from  the  wood. 
Roars  loudly  fierce,  and  cbtdUngei  the  food. 

J)ryden, 

Hast  thou  yet  drawn  o*er  young  luba  ?    * 
That  still  would  recommend  thee  more  toCarsar, 
And  ebailenge  better  terms.  Addt*en» 

6*  To  call  any  one  to  the  perfbnnancc  of 
conditions. 

I  will  now  cbaiUnge  you  of  your  pronuse,  to 
give  me  certain  rules  as  to  the  principles  of  bk- 
aoory.  Puuoam  om  Drtnving, 

Cha'llence.  ff.  J.  [from  the  verb.]  '• 
I  •  A  summons  to  combat. 

I  never  in  my  life 
Did  hear  a  tb^Unge  urg'd  more  modesdy.  SbaA. 

2.  A  demand  of  something  as  due. 
Taking  for  his  younglings  cark. 

Lest  greedy  eyes  to  them  might  ebailenge  lay^ 
Busy  with  oker  did  their  shoulders  mark.  SiJtiey. 
Inere  must  be  no  ebaJlemge  of  superiority,  or 
diecountensnciog  9f  freedom.  .  CoUier, 

3.  In  law.  .  . 
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the  land   in  contcstt  or  part  t»f  the 
gains.  OwfelL 

CuA'MPERTY.  «./.  [ebamparif  Fr-  In 
law.]  A  maintenance  of  any  nun  in  his 
auity  while  draending,  upon  condition 
to  have  part  or  the  tbung  when  it  is  re- 
covered. ConuelL 
Champing  WON.  «. /.  {ebamfiguon^  ^x^l 
A  icind  of  miisbroom. 

He  vilerfriends  withdoubtful  muthnwiistreats. 

Secure  from  you,himself<r^a«r/<>M«iw  eats.  Dryd. 

It  has  die  resemblance  of  a  Urge  ehampivmom. 

before  it  is  opened,  branching  out  into  a  urge 

round  knob.  Woodward, 

CHA'MPION.  ».  s.  [champion,  Fr.  cam- 

fio,  low  Lat.] 
X*  A  man  who  uadertakes  a  cause  in  single 
combat. 

In  many  armies,  the  matter  should  be  tried 
hy  duel  between  two  cbamfioiu,  JB^om, 

'  For  hoc,  cold,  moist,  and  dry,  four  thampwu 
,  Berce , 

8tme  here  for  mast*ry,  and  to  battle  bring 
Their  embmn  atoms.        MUton^s  Par^  Ltt. 

O  light  of  Trojans,  and  support  of  Troy» 
Thy  mher's  dtampiom^  and  thy  country's  joy ! 

Dryden, 
At  kagth  the  adverse  admirals  appear;    - 
The  two  bold  cbampiomr  of  each  country's  right. 

Dryden, 

4.  A  hero;  a  stout  wanriourj  one  bold 
in  contest. 
A  stouter  champiw  never  handled  sword. 

Shakipeare. 

This  makes  you  incapable  of  conviabn ;  and 

,    they  applaud  themselves  as  zealous  ebampimu'iQT 

truth,  when  indeed  they  are  contending  for  er- 

row.  Locke. » 

3.  In  law. 

In  our  common  law,  ctamfSm  is  taken  no  less 
lor  him  that  trieth  the  comoat  in  hb  own  case, 
than  for  him  that  fighteth  in  the  case  of  an- 
other. CoweU. 
ToCka^mpion.  v.  a.  [from  the  noon.] 
To  challenge  to  the  combat. 

The  seed  of  Banquo,'  kings ! 
Rather  than  so,  come,  Fate,  into  the  list. 
And  champion  me  to  th'  utterance.  ShaJbpeare, 
CHANCE,  tu  J.  [chance^  Fr.] 
7.  Fortune ;  the  cause  of  fortuitous  events. 
As  tb'  unthought  acddent  is  guHty 
Of  what  we  wttdUr  do,  so  we  pr^ess 
Ourselves  to  be  tne  slaves  of  ehameet  and  flies 
Of  every  wind  that  blows.  Shahpeare, 

The  only  man,  of  all  that  chance  could  oring 
To  meet  my  arms,  was  worth  the  conquering. 

Dryien, 
Chance  is  but  a  mere  name,  and  really  nothing 
in  itself;  a  conception  of  our  minds,  and  only  a 
compendious  way  of  speaking,  whereby  we 
would  einress,  that  such  effects  as  are  commdnly 
tttributea  to  chance,  were'  verily  produced  by 
their  true  and  proper  causes,  but  without  their 
deslga  to  produce  them.  BentUy. 

%.  Fortune ;  the  act  of  fortune  ;  what  for- 
tune may  bring :  applied  to  persons. 

These  things  are  commonly  not  observed,  but 
left  to  take  their  chance,  Sacon*i  Ecutys. 

|.   Acddent ;   casual    occurrence  ;   for- 
.  tuitous  event. 

To  say  a  thing  is  a  chance  or  cxsudlty,  as  it  re* 
lates  to  second  causes,  b  not  profimeoess,  but 
a  great  truth ;  as  signifying  no  more,  than  that 
there  are  some  events  besides  the  knowledge  and 
power  of  second  agents.  Sonth* 

The  beauty  I  beheld  has  struck  me  dead: 
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she  strikes,  lad  kiBs  by  fiStfur; 
'  eyes,  and  dea^  ifi  i^*cy  jdiicf . 

All  nature  is  but  an.  unknown  to  thee; 
AQ  chance^  directsoB  which  tlMU  OQit  not  tee. 

/^ 
4-  Event;   soccess;  hick:  applied  to 
things. 

Now  w^e  'Q  together,siid  the  ehante  of  goorfnea 
Belike  our  warranted  quarrel !        Sbahfaru 

5.  Misfortune ;  unlucky  aocideat. 

You  were  us'd 
To  say  extremity  was  the  trier  cf  spirits, 
That  common  chaaeee  oommoa  men  could  besr. 
Shahfegrt. 

6.  Possibility  of  any  occurrence. 

A  ehaticet  out  chance  may  lead,  where  1  aor 

meet 

Some  wsnd'ringspirit  of  heav*n,byfeoo(Sufift!ei 

Or  in  thick  shade  retir'd.     Mikmt  Per^  LttU 

Then  your  ladyship  m'^ht  have  a  dtmt  to 

escape  this  address.  Stff- 

Chance,  oii/,  [It  is  seldom  used  but  in 

composition.]    Happeoing  by  chaoce. 

KawshoddtheypartfHsaUdoustdDgues  vwld 

They  met  like  cftMcr  compamons  00  the  ny. 

I  wouki  not  take  the  gift,  * 
"WJiich,  like  a  toy droptfrom  the  haadsof  forWK, 
Lay  tor  the  next  ehawe  comer.  J>ry^^ 

roCHAMCE.  v,n,  [from  the  noun]  To 
happen  ;  to  fall  out ;  to  fortune. 
Think  what  a  clumce  thou  ehanuitw,^ 
think—— 
Thou  hast  thy  mistress  still.  Shahfmt. 

How  chance  thou  art  not  widi  the  prince  th]r 
brother?  Sbth^sn. 

^Ay,  Casca,  teU  ua  what  hadi  tfaacVtoJiy, 
That  Caesar  looks  so  sad.  Siah^- 

He  chancedupon  divers  of  tfieTurksvictistSeni 
whom  he  easily  took.  KmolU,'i  Hixt^tflhct^* 

I  chose  the  safer  sea,  and  chanced xoiai^ 
A  river's  mouth  impervious  to  the  wild.  A^* 
Chance-medley.  «.x.  [from  rAflJKfMKi 
medley.  In  law.]  The  casual  sUogM^ 
of  a  man,  not  altogether  withoattise 
fault  of  the  slayrer,  when  ignorance  or 
negligence  h  joined  with  the  chance; 
as  if  a  man  lop  trees  by  an  highwaf«l<?» 
by  which  many  usually  travel,  Uid  catf 
down  a  bough,  not  gtTing  warning  to 
take  heed  thereof,  by  which  \3m^  oac 
passing  by  is  slain  ;  in  this  case  be  of- 
fends, because  he  gave  no  warning)  that 
the  party  might  have  taken  heed  to 
himself.  CW^ 

If  such  an  one  dioold  have  die  tlliisp>s(f>9 
time,  to  strike  a  man  dead  with  a  smart  sayiig 
It  oueht,  io  all  reaaoa  aod  ooodeoee,  to  if 
judged  but  a  cbancfnuOey,  S^' 

Cha^mceable.  adj,  [from  dfaMte-]  Ac- 
cidental. 

The  trial  thereof  was  cut  off  by  the  de»a^'' 
coming  thither  of  the  king  of  Iberia.      Si^ 
Cha'ncEful.    aei;.    Iclfonce  and  ^^0 
Hazardous.     Out  of  use. 

Myself  would  offer  you  t'  aqnxnpaoy 
In  this  advent' rous  chaacM  heopmf*  Sf»^' 
CHA'NCEL.    n.j.    {from  camce/ih^ 
lattices,  with  which  the  chaateJ  was  en- 
dosed.]  The  eastern  part  of  tbechuicbf 

in  which  the  aharis  phced. 

Whether  it  be  aUowaUe  or  no,  thattht  0«[- 
tcr  should  say  lanktiathgiifrwwfc     S^ 


temper  the  written  ! 
«nly  to  the  hw  of  di 
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Thf  ciaiua  di  ttus  church  Si  v»uked"wich  • 
ftngle  stone  of  four  feet,  in  thkknets,  and  an 
handed  and  fourteenin  circumference.  AddisM^ 

Oh  a^k  c  E  l  l  o  r .  ir.  J.  [cancellariusi  Lat. 
cbaneellier,  Fr.^  from  canceiiarTy  literal 
*uel  serif  turn  lined  per  medium  ductd  dam^ 
nare  ;  and  seemcth  of  itself  likewise  to 

•  be  derived'^  caneeUijy  which  signify  all 
one  with  KiyxXi^c;,  a  lattice;  that  it.  a 
thing  made  of  wood  or  iron  bars,  laid 
crossways,  one  over  another,  so  that  a 
man  may  sec  through  them  in  and  out. 
It  may  be  thoufjht  that  judgment  seats 
-were  compassed  in  with  bars,  to  defend 
the  judges  and  other  officers  from  the 
press  of  the  multitude,  and  yet  not  to 
hinder  ahy  man's  view. 

'i^u^jittu  regni  tibi  cancellarius  Angliy 
■Primus  solHciti  mcnte  petendus  erit. 
Hie  est^  qui  regni  leges  cesnceUat  iniquas^ 
Et  mandata  pii  pHneipis  ^qua/acit. 
Verses  of  Nigel  de  fFetekre  to 
the  bishop  of  Ely,  chan- 
cellorto  Richard  li] 
I.  The  highest  judge  of  the  law, 

CaMteUariui,  at  the  first,  signified  the  registers 
or  actuaries  in  coMtti  ^raptariuf  uil.  qi$i  con • 
stribendh  15*  excipiendisjudieum  act'u  dojit  opertuH. 
But  this  name  is  greatly  advanced,  and  >  not  only 
in  other  kingdoms  but  in  this,  is  given  to  Kim 
that  is  the  diief  judge  in  causes  of  property; 
for  the  cbaneeUer  hath  power  to  moderate  and 
n  law,  and  sufajeaeth  himself 
'  nature  and  conscience. 

Tvm  «at,yoaragufr!  how  like  a  beast  you  lie ! 
Go,. buckle  to  tfte  uw.    Is  this  an  hour 
To  stretch  your  limbs  \  you  *U  ne'er  he^ancelltr, 

Drydenjum, 

Aristides  was  a  person  of  the  striaest  juttice, 
and  best  accjusintcd  with  the  laws,  as  well  as 
fotms  of  thdir  ROYemment ;  so  that  he  was  in  a 
manner,  tbatumor  c£  Athens.  S%eift, 

^.  Chanpellor  fif  the  Ecelesiajtical 
Court.     A  bishop's    lawyer;   a    man 

•  trained  up  in  the  civil  and  canon  law, 
to  direct  thi;  bishops  in  matters  of  judg- 
ment, relating  as  well  to  criminal  as  to 
civil  affairs  in  the  church.  AyViffe. 

^.  CHAiiCELLOK  rf  a CatbedraL  Adig* 
nitary  whose  office  it  is  to  superintend 
the  regular  exercise  of  devotion. 

4,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  An 
officer  who  sits  in  that  court,  and  in  the 
exchequer  chamber.  He  has  power,  with 
others,  to  compound  for  forfeitures  on 

.  penal  statutes,  bonds  and  recognizances 
entered  into  by  the  king.    He  has  p^reat 

•  authority  in  managing  the  royal  revenue, 
and  in  matters  of  first-fruits.  The 
court  of  equity  is  in  the  exchequer 
chamber,  and  is  held. before  the  lord 
treasurer,  chancellor^  and  barons,  as  that 
of  common  law  before  the  barons  only. 

CtrvoelL  Chambers, 
^»  Chancellor  0/^aJK  University .    The 
i'inctpal  magistrate^  who  at  Oxford 
Ids  his  office  during  life,  but  at  Cam« 
'y..c  he  maybe  deoccd  ererytbrec 

VOU  I. 
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6i  Chancellor  o/theOrdero/tB'Gar^ 
ter^  and  other  military  orders,  is  an 
officer  who  seals  the  commissions  and 
mandates  of  the  chapter  and  assembly 
of  the  knights,  keeps  the  register  of 
their  delibo-ations,  and  delivers  theu: 
acts  under  the  seal  of  the  order. 

Chambers. 

Cha^ncellorship,  ff.  ^.    The  office  of 

chancellor. 

The  Sunday  after  More  gave  up  his  cbmcef* 

,  lonhip  of  England,  he  came  himseu  to  his  wife's 

'  pew,  aiv^  used  the  usual  words  of  his  gentlemai^ 

^sher,  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone.  Cmt^den^ 

Cha^ncery,  ».  /.  [from  chaMellor;  pro- 
bably chancellery^  then  shortened.]  The 
court  of  equity  and  conscience,  mode- 
rating the  rigour  of  other  courtsi  that 
.  arc  tied  to  the  letter  of  the  law ;  where- 
of the  lord  chancellor  of  England  is  the 
chief  judge,  or  the  lord  keeper  of  the 
great  seal;  Cowell, 

The  contumiicy  and  contempt  of  the  psrty 
must  be  ngnifled  in  the  court  of  cbantcrsy  b>'  di« 
bishop's  letters  under  the  seal  epiKopaC  Aylijft, 

CHA'NCRE.  «.  J.  [cbancrcy  Fr. j  An  ulcer 
URualiy  arising  from  venereal  njtaladies. 

It  is  possible  he  was  not  well  cur^,  and 
vould  have  relapsed  with  a  cbencn.    tVutman, 

CBA'NCRons,  adj,  [from  chancre*']    Hav- 
ing: the  qualities  of  a  chancre ;  ulcerous. 
You  may  think  I  am  too  strict  in  giving  to 

,  many  internals  in  the  cure  of  so  small  an  ulcer 
as  a  chancre,  or  laxhtt^eba/Kreuj  callus.  lVitem% 

C H  A  N  D  E  L  i^K  R « fi.  4.  IchondcHer^  Fr.]  A 
branch  for  candles. 

Cha^ndler.  If./,  [chandelier^ 'Fr.'\  An 
artisan  whose  trade  it  is  to  make  can* 
dies,  or  a  person  who  sells  tliem. 

The  sack  that  thou  hast  drunken^  me,  would 
have  bought  me  lidits  as  good  cheap  at  the 
iiearest  thoHdlers  in  Europe.  Sbaiupeare, 

But  whether  black  or  lighter  dves  are  woni. 
The  ^bandUr*s  basket,  on  his  sboukler  bom, 
With  tallow  spots  thy  coat.  Gdy. 

CHA'NFRJN.  n.s.  [old  French;]  The 
forepart  of  the  head  of  a  horse,  which 
extends  from  under  the  ears,  along  the 
interval  between  the  eyebrows,  down  to 
his  nose.  Farrier's  Diet, 

To  CHANGE,  V.  «.  [changer^  Fr.  cam'- 
^'0,  Lat.] 

2 .  To  put  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another. 

He  that  cannot  look  into  nis  own  estate,  had 
need  choose  well  whom  he  employeth,  and 
change  them  often ;  for  new  are  more  timorous, 
and  less  subtile.  Bacmt  Etsajj. 

a.  To  quit  any  thing  for  the  sake  of  an- 
other :  withy&r  before  the  thing  taken 
cr  received. 

Persons  grown  up  in  the  belief  of  any  re^igioi^, 
cannot  ehanvexXuxfrr  another,  without  anply-ng 
their  undeistanding  duly  to  CQnuder  and  coin- 
pare  both.  South. 
The  French  and  we  still  ehmge;  but  here 's  the 
curse, 
They  change  fur  better,  and  we  change  for  worse. 

Drjitn, 

3.  To  give  and  take  reciprocally :  with  the 
particle  ijuith  before  the  person  to  whom 
we  give,  and  from  whom  we  lake 

T9  secure  thf  cc&tent,  l6«k  wpoa  t^OM  tfaM*; 
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nnds,  toith  whom  thou  vouUst  not,  far  aqy  in* 
lerest,  titanve  thy  fortune  and  condition. 

Taylor  a  Rult  of  living  My, 

4«  To  alter;  to  niakt  other  than  it  was. 
Thou  !:halt  not  see  me  blush. 
Nor  cbaiige  my  countcntnce,  for  this  arrest; 
A  heart  unspotted  is  hot  easily  daunted.  Shaij. 
Whatsoever  is  brought  upon  thee,  take  chear« 
futty,  and  be  patient  wh«n  uiou  art  changed  to  a 
loMT  estate.  Eceliu, 

For  the  elements  were  ebangfJ  in  themselves 
by  a  kind  of  harmony ;  like  as  in  a  psaltery  notet 
cbatige  the  name  of  the  tone,  and  yet  are  always 
sounds.  fVhdom, 

5.  To  mend  the  disposition  or  mind. 
.  I  would  she  were  in  heaven,  so  she  could 
Intreat  some  pow'r  to  ebange  this  currish  Jew. 

Sbakspeare^ 

i.  To  discount  a  larger  piece  of  money  in- 
to several  smaller. 

A  shopkeeper  might  *be  able  to  tbange  a  gui« 
nea,  or  a  moidore,  when  a  customer  comes  for 
a  crown's  worth  of  goods.  owift. 

7.  To  change  a  bone^  or  to  change  bandy 

is  to  turn  or  bear  the  horse's  head  from 

one  hand  to  the  other,  from  tlie  left  to 

the  right,  or  from  the  right  to  the  left. 

Farrier* i  Diet* 

To  Change.  v.«. 

I.  To  undergo  change  ;  to  suffer  altera- 
tion :  as,  his  fortune  may  ^jqoxl- change^ 
though  he  is  now  so  secure. 

One  Julia,  that  his  tbanging  thought  forgot,  ' 

Would  better  fit  his  chamber.  Sbahptmrt, 

%,  To  change,  as  the  moon ;  to  begin  a 

new  monthly  revolution. 

I  am  weary  of  this  moon ;  would  he  would 

tbangt,  Sbaksfeare, 

C H  A  N  G  E .  ff.  J.  [from  the  verb.] 
X.  An  alteration  of  the  state  of  any  thing. 
Sinc«  I  sew  you  bst. 
There  is  a  tbange  upon  you.  Sbahpeare, 

a*  A  succession  of  one  thing  in  the  place 
of  another. 

O  wond'rous  ebange$  of  a  iatal  scene, 
StiU  varying  to  the  last !  DryJen. 

Nothing  can  cure  this  part  of  ill-breedin|,  but 
tbange  and  variety  of  company,  and  that  01  per- 
sons above  us.  Lofie, 

Empires  Iw  various  turns  shall  rise  and  set ; 
WhHe  thy  abandon'd  tribes  shall  only  know 
A  difTrent  master,  and  a  cbangg  of  time.  Prior. 

Hear  how  Timotheus*  varied  lays  surprize. 
And  bid  alternate  passions  fall  and  ri!te! 
Wliile,  at  each  ebangcy  the  son  of  Libyan  Jove 
Now  burns  with  fury,  and  now  mtlts  with  love. 

3.  The  time  of  the  laeoa  in  which  it  be- 
gins a  new  monthly  revolution. 

Take  seeds  or  roots,  and  ret  some  of  them  in>- 
mediately  after  the  'change^  and  others  of  the 
snmie  kind  immediately  after  the  full.        Bacon. 

4.  Novelty ;  a  state  different  from  the 
former. 

The  hzuss 
Of  all  his  rcople  shall  revolt  from  him. 
And  idss  t^e  lips  of  unacquainted  chjr.fe,  Slai. 
Our  fathers  aid,  for  cbar:j^c^  to  France  repair; 
And  they,  for  cbangCt^'iH  try  our  English  au-. 

Dryden. 

5.  [In  ringing.]  An  alteration  of  the  order 
in  which  a  s^  of  bells  is  sounded. 

JPour   beUs   admit    twenty-four    changes   in 

npctng,  sad  five  bcUs  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

Myldtr'*  'Jilcmcntj  ef  Speech. 
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Easy  it  may  bfc  to  contrive  new  postuves,  tnJ 
ring  other  cbangu  upon  the  same  b«Us.  Nttu. 

6.  Tnat  whicii    make^  a  variety;   that 
which  may  be  used  for  another  of  the 

lame  kind. 

I  will  now  put  forth  a  riddle  unto  voo  ;  if  vert 
can  find  it  out,  then  I  will  cive  you  tLiity  ^e'ets, 
and  thirty  change  of  gurmedts.  yudya. 

7.  Small  mone}",  which  may  be  grven  fcr 
larjrer  pierc-s. 

Wood  buys  up  our  oUf  halfpence,  and  from 
thence  the  present  want  of  change  arises ;  bvt 
supposing  not  one  furthing  of  change  in  the  na- 
tion, five-and-twcnty  thcu&ind  pounds  would  be 
sufficient.  S^Ji. 

t.  Change  for  exchange ;  a  place  where    . 
persons  meet  to  trafiick  and  transact 
mercantile  affairs. 

The  bar,  the  bench,  the  change,  ^e  scbooh 

and  pulpits,  are  full  of  quacks,  jugglers,  and 

plagiaries.  2.  Ettrmnge. 

Cha'nceable.  adj.  [from  cbangr."] 

I.  Subject  to  chantre ;  fickle;  inconstant. 

A  steady  mind  will  admicsteady  nnelhods  and 

counsels ;  there  is  no  measure  to  be  taken  of  a 

changeable  humour.  JL' Estrange. 

As  1  am  a  man,  I  must  be  changeable  i  and 

sometimes  the  fravest  of  us  all  are  so,  even 

upon  ridiculous  accidents.  Ihyden, 

a.  Possible  to  be  changed. 

The  fibrous  or  vascuLir  parts  of  vegetables 
seem  scarce  cbangeahU  in  the  alimentary  duct. 
Jtrbutbnet  em  Alimeidi. 

3.  Having  the  quality  of  exhibiting  dif- 
ferent appearances. 

Now  d\e  taylor  make  thy  douUet  of  Aange* 

able  uffeu ;  tor  thy  mind  is  a  very  opal.   Sh»K 

Cua'ng£abl£N£ss.  n.j.  [homchanse^ 

able.-] 
X.  Inconstancy  ;  fickleness. 

At  length  He  betrothed  himself  to  one  wor- 
thy to  be  liked,  if  any  worthiness  might  eicusfr 
so  unworthy  a  changrahl^ett,  Sidney* 

There  is  nb  temper  of  mmd  more  mimaoly 
than  that  cbang.'ableness,  with  which  we  are  to» 
justly  branded  by  all  our  neighbours.  Addijea. 
1.  Susceptibility  of  change. 
*  If  how  long  they  are  to  contimie  in  force,  be 
no  where  expressed,  then  have  we  no  light  to  di- 
rect otir  judgment  concerning  the  ehangeailesr*' 
or  immutability  of  them,  but  coiisi»xv^  t\iS 
nature  and  quauty  of  such  bws.  Jfeolrr. 

C H  a'k  G  K  4  B  L  Y .  adv.  [from  cbangeahU.] 

Inconstantly. 
C  H  a'n  g  e  f  V  I.,  adj.  [from  cbange  and/y//.] 
Full  of  change ;  inconstant ;  uncertain ; 
mutable ;  subject  to  variation  ;  fickle 
Unsotind  clots,  ^n^chang^lnl  orders,  are  daily 
devised  for  her  good,  yet  never  effttctoaUy  ^eo- 
secuted.  Spenser, 

Britain,  char^eful  as  a  chiW  at  play. 
Now  calls  in  pi  mess,  and  now  turns  away.  P«pe. 
Cha'sgeling.  ».  J.  [from  cAflajy^;  the 
word  arises  from  an  odd  superstitioui 
opinion,  tliat  the  fairies  steal  away  chiW- 
ren,  and  put  others  that  are  ugly  and 
stupid  in  their  places.] 
1.  A  child  left  or  taken  in  tbe  place  of  an- 
other. 

Andiier  base  elfin  breed  there  for  thee  1^'ft  r 

Such   men  do  changelings  call,   so  chaci*i  ^ 

fairies  theft.  Spenser  s  Fairy  Q^eesn^ 

She,  as  her  atteodam,  hath 
A  lovely  boy  stol'n  from  an  Indian  khi(  ; 
ShenevsjrhadsQ^fWMtacAtfMjsWjFiY.  SbmLptmrt* 


1.  An  Idiot ;  9  fedl  ^  a  r>atm-a1.  '      . 
Cban^tlinn  and.focli  uf  he^art-'fi,  add  thence 
shutoQt, 
Wildly  we  roam  in  jdi-scontfent  alxxjt.     Dryden. 
Would  any  one  be  a  cbangeling,  bepause  ne  is 
less  determined  by  uise  cor.6id«ratious  than  ai 
Wiseman?  ^  Luie, 

3-  Oiu'  apt  to  change ;  a  waverer. 

Of  fickle  ebtuigtiings  and  poor  discontents^ 
That  gape  and  rub  the  elbow  at  the  news 
Of  hurly-burly  innovation.  Sbahpeart. 

*T  was  not  long 
Before  from  world  to  world  they  swung ; 
As  they  i>ad  tiirn'd  from  side  to  side. 
And  as  ihe  cbanvelinns  liv'd,  they  died.     Hvdib. 

4.  ^ny    thing  changed  ami  put   in   the 
pl.ice  of  anothtr :  in  ludicrous  speech. 

1  Folded  the  writ  up  in  fornvof  the  other. 
Subscribed  it.gave  the  impression, pbc'd  it  safely, 
The  tbangeling  never  known.  SLiispcare, 

Ch  a'x  g  t  h.  «.  /.  [from  change, ']  One  that 
is  employed  in  changing  or  discounting 
money ;  moneychanger. 
CHA'NNEL.    n.  j.  Icanal,    Fr.   canaHs^ 

Lat.] 
X.  The  hollow  bed  of  running  waters. 
It  is  not  so  easy,  now  that  things  are  grown 
into  an  hubit,  and  have  their  certain  course,  to 
change  the  chan/it/,  and  turn  their  streams  an- 
other wav.  Spenser* s  Sta*e  of  Irehrtd, 
I>raw  toem  to  Tyber's  bank,  and  wc^p  your 
tears 
Into  the  channel,  till  the  lowest  stream 
l)o  kiss  the  most  exalted  shores  of  all;    Shahp, 
So  th'  injur'd  sea,  which,  from  her  wonted  , 
course. 
To  gain  some  acres,  avarice  did  force ;  - 
If  the  new  banks,  neglected  once,  decay, 
Ko  longer  will  from  her  <M  channel  stay.  Waller, 
Had  not  the  said  strata  been  dislocated,  some 
of  them  elevated,  and  others  depressed,  there 
would  have  been  no  cavity  or  channel  to  give  re- 
ception to  tlie  water  of  the  sea.         HyodivarJ. 
The  tops  of  mountains  and  hills  will  be  con- 
tinually washed  down  by  the  rains,  and  the  eban^ 
mds  of  rivers  abraded  by  the  streams.      Bentley, 
\,  Any  cavity* drawn  longwise. 

Complaint  and  hot  desires,  the  lover's  hell. 
And  scalding  tears,  tliat  wore  a  channel  where 
they  fell.  Lryden*,  Fables, 

|.  A  strait  or  narrow  8ca,  between  two 
countries:  as  the  British  Channel^  be- 
tween Britain  and  France  ;  St.  George's 
CbanneU  between  Britain  and  Ireland. 
u  A  gutter  or  furrow  of  a  pillar. 
!o  Cha'nnel.  .r.  a,  [from  the  noun.] 
To  cut  anv  thing  in  channels 

No  more  shall  trenching  war  ebamelher  fields. 
Nor  bruise  her  flow'rets  with  the  armed  hoofs 
Of  hostile  paces.  Shaispearci 

'I*he  body  of  this  column  is  perpetually  cban» 
rrllrJ,  like  a  thick  pbited  gown.  (V^tton,  * 

Torrents,  and  loud  impetuous  cataracts. 
Roll  down  the  lofty' mountain's  ebannetVd  sides. 
And  to  the  vale  convey  their  foaming  tides. 

Blaekmon* 
'o  CHANT.  V.  a.  [ebantn^^  Fr.] 
.  Tosin^. 

MrTieremthe  chearfiil  birds  of  sundry  kind 
Do  chant  sweet  mu»ck.  Fairy  Qtetn, 

.  To  celebrate  by  song. 

The  poets  chant  it  in  the  theatres,  the  shep- 
herds in  the  mountains.  BrambaU, 
.  To  sing  in  the  cathcc|[ra]  service. 
o  Ch  AMT.  V.  n.  To  sing ;  t9  ODUikc  xn^ 
loity  wjth  the  Y^lve. 
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Thty^el^aJit  to  the  souiitf  of  the  viol,  and  inW 
vem  to  themselves  instruments  of  mixsick.  Amot^ 
Iloav'n  heardJiis  song,  and  harten'd his  relief; 
Apd  chane' d  to  snowy  plumes  his  hoary.hair. 
And  wing  d  his  flight  to  chant  aloft  in  a!r.  DryS^ 
Chant.  «.  j.  [itdni  the  verb.]  Song; 
melody. 

A  pleasant  grove,    •  , 

With  chant  of  tuneful  birds  resounding  loud. 

.  Miliok. 

CtiA  NTEft; ».  J.  [from  chant.']  A  singer; 
a  songster.  . 

You  cutious  cbanlers  of  the  wood j 
Tliat  warble  forth  dame  Nature's  lays.   WeitM, 

Jove's  etherial  lays,  resistless  fire, 
.The  cbanter'%  soul  and  raptur'd  song  inspire. 
Instinct  divine !  nor  blame  severe  his  choice. 
Warbling  the  Grecian  woes  whhharj^ and  voice. 

CHA'.VTiCf.EER.  n. s.  [froHi  chanter  and 
dairy  Fr.]  The  name  given  to  the 
cock,  from  the  clearness  and  loudness 
of  his  crow. 

And  chearful  chanticleer,  with  his  note  ihrilft 
Had  warned  once,  that  Phccbus*  fiery  car 
In  haste  was  climbing  up  the  eastern  hill.  Spcnsm 

Hark,hark,Ihedr 
The  strain  of  strutdne  cbaniideer,    SbahUare* 

Stiy,  the  chearful  chanticleer  '^ 

Tells  you  that  the  time  is  near.        Ben  Jonson. ' 

1  hese  verses  were  mentioned  by  Chaucer  ia 
the  desctiption  of- the  sudden  stir,  and  panical 
fear,  when  Cbanticleer  the  cock  Was  carried  away 
^y  .^.7."='^;h«  fox.  Camden',  Remains. 

withm  this  homestead  liv'd,  without  a  peer 
For  crowing  loud,  the  noble  cbautieleer.  Dryden. 
Ch  A'f  T R ESS.  «.  /.  [from  chanf.']    A  wo- 
man singer 

Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly. 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy ! 
Thee,  chant resiy  oh,  the  voods  among, 
I  woo  to  hear  thy  even-song.  Milton. 

Ch  A'NT.iY.  n.  J,  [from  chant,'}  A  church 
or  chapel  endowed  with  lands,  or  other 
yearly  revenue  fpr  the  maintenance  of 
one  or  more  priests,  daily  to  sing  mass 
for  the  souls  of  the  donors,  And  such 
others  as  they  appoint.  Co^e/L 

Now  go  with  me,  and  Vith  diis  holy  man. 
Into  the  chantry  by ; 
And,  underneath  that  consecrated  roof, 
Phght  me  the  full  assurance  of  your  faith.  Slais. 
CHA'OS.  n.  J,  [chaoj^  Lat.  x»^.] 

1.  The  mass  of  matter  supposed  to  be  m 
confijsion  before  it  was  divided  by  the 
creation  into  its  proper  classes  and  ele- 
ments. 

The  whole  universe  would  have  been  a  con* 
fused  chaos,  v/ithout  beauty  or  ordar.     Bentley. 

2.  Confusion;  irregular  mixture. 

Had  1  followed  the  worst,  I  could  not  have 
brought  church  and  stnte  to  such  a  ebaos  of  con* 
fusions,  as  some  have  done.  X.  Charles. 

Theur  reason  ilceps,  but  mimick  fancy  wakes. 
Supplies  her  paru,  and  wild  ideai  takes 
From  words  ^nd  things,  ill  sorted,  .lud  miqois'J  : 
1  he  anarchy  of  thought,  uid  cla^s  of  tb     -ind! 

3.  Any  thing  where  the  parts  arcTZ^ 
»  tinguished. 

We  shall  have  nothing  but  d=«rkn^ss  and  a 
ebaos  withm,  whatever  order  and  light  there  U 
in  thmgs  without  us.  Lptie 

Pleas  d  whh  a  work,  whera  notlung  *8  just  oc 

Quf  lUriiig  ch<:9t  and  wild  heap  of  wit.     J'ap^ 
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CtTAo^TJCK.  A(r\  [from  rAtfdj.]  Rtiem- 
blins  chaoe ;  confused. 

WEmi  the  terraqueous  globe  wis  In  a  ehwHck 
eute,  and  the  earthy  partides  suMded,  ^eti 
those  several  beds  were,  in  all  probability,  re- 
)poated  in<the  earth.  Derbam, 

T0  CHAP.  V.  tf.  [happen^  Datch,  to  cuL 
This  word  seems  originally  the  same 
.with  chop  ;  nor  were  they  probably  dis- 
tinguished '  at  firsty  otherwise  than  by 
acadent )  but  they  bave  now*  a  meaning 
something  different,  though  referable 
•to  the  same  original  sense.]  To  break 
jnto  hiatus  t  or  gapings. 

It  weakened  more  and  more  the  arch  of  the 

earth,  diring  k  immoderately, and  chappins  it  in 

iBundry  places.  SurnH* 

Then  would  unbalanc*d  heat  licentious  reign. 

Crack  the  d)ry  hill,  and  chap  the  russet  pkin. 

MUekmmre* 
CWAP.  n.  J.  [from  the  verb.]    A  cleft; 
an  aperture ',  an  opening ;  a  gaping ;  a 
chink. 

What  moisture  the  heat  of  the  summer  sucks 
nout  of  the  earth,  it  is  repaid  in  the  rains  of  the 
next  winter ;  and  wliat  eiaps  are  made  in  it,  are 
•filled  up  i^ain.  Burnd**  Tbtarj, 

Chap.  js.  j.XTbis  is  not  offcen  used,  ex- 
cept by  anatomists,  in  the  jsngular.'l 
'The  upper  or  under  part  of  a  beast's 
mouth. 

.    Froth  fills  his  eBaptf  he  sends  a  grunting  sound. 

And  pert  he  churns^  and  part  beibuns  the 

i  ground.  -     Drydem. 

The  nether  e^p  in  the  male  akeleton  is  half 

•D  inch  broader  than  in  the  female. 

Grrto  V  Mtumim* 
CHAPE.  «.  J.  icbappey  Fr.] 
X.  The  catch  of  any  thing  by  which  it  is 
held  in  its  place  *,  as  the  hook  of  a  scab- 
bard by  which  it  sticks  in  the  belt ;  the 
point  by  which  a  buckle  is  held  to  the 
back  strap. 

This  is  monsieur  Parolles,  that  had  the  whole 
theory  of  the  wrar  in  the  knot  of  his  scarf,  and 
the  practice  in  the  ebape  of  his  dagger.  Shahp, 
a*  A  brass  or  silver  tip  or  case,  that 
strengthens  the  end  of  the  scabbard  of 
a  sword.  Philiips'  IVorld  of  Words. 

CHATEL.  fi,  s.  [capeila,  Lat.]  A  chapel 
is  of  two  sorts,  either  adjoining  to  a 
■  church,  as  a  parcel  of  the  same,  which 
men  of  worth  build ;  or  else  separate 
from  the  mother  church,  where  the 
parish  is  wide,  and  is  commonly  called 
a  chapel  of  tasty  because  it  is  built  for 
the  -easi:  of  one  or  more  parishioners, 
that  dwell  too  far  firom  the  church,  and 
is  served  by  some  infcriour  curate,  pro- 
vided fbrat  the  charge  of  the  rector,  or 
.  of  such  as  have  benefit  by  it,  as  the 
composition  or  custom  is.  Cowtll. 

She  went  in  iimong  thAe  few  trees,  so  closed 
.    in  the  tops  together,  sa  they  might  teem  a  little 
*he^ei,  Sidney, 

Will  you  di^tch  us  here  under  this  tree,  or  . 
shall  we  go  with  you  to  your  tbapel  f       Sbaksp, 
Where  truth  erecteth  her  church,  he  helps 
cp-our  to  rear  up  a  tbapti  hard  by.         Ho-weL 
.   A  tbapil  will  I  build  with  large' endowment. 

Drjdrn, 

A  free  cbapt/  is  such  as  is  founded  by  the  king 

'  •«£  Sngland.  Jty/if/j  ^artr^n. 
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Cfik*t%Vt\^.a\3.\fstm^h§pt:\   Wat 

ingacnape. 
An  old  rustv  sword,  with  a  broken  fiik,  si 

thmpdtMi^  with  \m>  broken  points.    Shai^tm 
Cbam'llanv.w./.  [from  chapel] 
A  chapdlwf  is  usually  said  to  be  that  vfek^ 

does  not  subsist  of  itself,  but  is  buih  aod  ibunde^ 

within  some  otlftr  chutch,  and  is  drpcDdct 

thereon.  Ayliftt  Farrr^" 

Cha'fELRY.   m.  s.  [from  cha^eL]  Tit 

jurisdiction  or  bounds  of  a  cbapd. 
CHA'PERON.  n.  s.  [French.]    A  kind  d 

hood  or  cap  worn  by  the  knigbtsoftbc 

garterin  their  habits.  • 
I  wijl  omit  the  honourable  hibiliioegtt,  0 

robes  of  state,  parliament  robes,  cbapenn,  d 

caps  of  state.  Crnkk 

Cha'ppaln.  adj.  [from  chap  and>'(.j 

Having  the  mouth  shrunk. 
A  tbapfain  beaver  loocely  han^g  by 

The  cloven  heUn.  JW* 

Cha'piter.  «.  j.  \ehapittau»  Fr.]   jRk 

upper  part  or  capital  of  a  pQhr. 
He  0%'erlajd  their  ebapiten  and  their  Bfi 

vdth  gold.  £nbi 

Ch a'pl AiH.  «.  J.  [taptUanusj  Latin.] 
z.  He  tliat  perforins  divine  seiricc  in  1 

chapel,  and  attends  the  kingf  or  otber 

person,  for  the  instruction  of  him  ari 

bis  family,  to  read  prayers,  and  prcKi* 

Wishing  me  to  permit 
John  de  la  Court,  my  cbaplaim,  a  choice  hour. 
To  hear  fromhim  a  matter  of  some  nomest. 

CbapltuH,  away !  thy  priesthood  sif^  *y  ^• 

3.  One  that  officiates  indomestickworsJiiF 
A  chiaf  govemour  can  neter  fol  of  sa« 
worthless  ilUcerate  ebaplaU,  fmd  of  a  mk  2^ 
precedence.  Svjf" 

Cha^platnship.  n.s,[homcbaphin.] 
z.  The  office  or  business  of  a  chaplain. 
a.  The  possession  or  revenue  of  a  chapf'- 
Cha'pless.  adj.  [from  chap^]    '^'i^^^'^ 
any  flesh  about  the  mouth. 

Now<*tf^x/,  and  knocked  about  th«  ffl«*' 
with  a  seiton's  spde.  SUit/e^ 

Shut  me  nightly  in  a  chamel-houiet 
With  reeky  slianxs  and  yellow  dapiw  k^ 

CH A'PLET.  ff.  J.  [chapelety  Fr.] 
z.  A  garland  or  wreath  to  be  wom  ^-^ 
the  head. 
Upon  old  Hyems*  chiir,and  icy  ao*n, 
^  An  od'rous  cbapiet  of  sweet  summer's  b  > "«    j 
'  Is,  as  in  mockery,  set.  Slaiil'^ 

1  strangely  long  to  know,  1 

'U'hether  they  nobler  cbt^tti  wesft  I 

Those  that  their  mistress  scorn  £d  beir,   , 
Or  those  that  were  us'd  kin(tfy.  ^^  ^  I 

All  the  quire  was  grac'd        ,  .. ' 
With  cbaptets  green,  upon  their  fbrehcaosr  -<  '•  1 

The  winding  ivy  eh^ei  to  infade,  I 

And  folded  fern,  that  your  fair  fordiei<I  s  :fj 

They  made  an  humble  chpUt  far  ^  ^A 

a,  A  string  of  beads  used  in  the  Ro^ j 

church  for  keeping  an  accouRt  or  <> 

number  rehearsed  of  pater-oostcr*  1* 

-avc-marias.    A  diflfercnt  sort  of  (k^ 

is  aUo  used  by  the  ldakoiietafl» 
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3.  [Ill  anrbitfcture.]  A  little  aioulding 
carved  into  xx>und  bead^  pearls^  or 
olives. 

4.  [In  horsemanflbipj  /i  conplc  of  stir- 
rup leathers^  mounted  each  of  them  with 
a  stirrup,  and  joinine  at  top  in  a  sort  of 
leather  buckle,  which  is  called  the  bead 
of  the  ebapUt^  by  which  they  ire  fast-, 
ened  to  the  pummel  of  a  saddle,  after 
they  have  been  adjusted  to  the  length 
and  bearing  of  the  rider.  Farrier's.  Diet. 

5.  A  tuft  of  feathers  on  the  peacock's  head. 
Cha^pman.  «,  j.  [ceapman,  Sax.]     A 

cheapener ;  one  that  oners  as  a  purchaser. 

Fair  Diomede,  you  do  as  ehafmtn  do, 
Dispraise  the  thing  that  you  intend  to  buy. 

Sbahpearim 
Yet  have  they  seen  the  maps,  and  bought  *eni 
too, 
And  undersund  'em  as  most  chapmen  do. 

JBefi  jMion, 
There  was  a  collection  of  certain  rare  manu- 
scripts, exquisitely  written  in  Arabick;  these 
were  upon  sale  to  the  Jesuits  ^t  Antwero,  li- 
quorish cbafmem  of  such  wares.  W9tton, 
He  dressed  two,  and  carried  them  to  Samos, 
as  the  likeliest  place  for  a  ^apman.  L* Estrtmiu 

Their  chapmen  they  betray ; 
Their  shops  are  dens,  the  buyer  is  their  prey. 

Vtjdta. 
Ch  APS.  n,  s,  [from  cbap.'] 
X.  The  mouth  of  a  beast  of  prey. 
So  on  the  downs  we  see 
A  hastcn'd  hare  from  greedy  greyhound  go^ 
And  past  all  hope,  his  ehaps  to  fmstrate  so. 

SiJfiey* 
Their  whelps  at  home  expect  the  promis  d 
foody 
And  long  to  temper  their  dry  chaps  in  blood. 

IJryden. 

a.  It  is  used  in  contempt  for  the  mouth 
of  a  man. 

Open  your  mouth;  yoa  cannot  tell  who's 
your  friend ;  open  your  chaps  u%zin.' Shaispeare, 

CH  A'PFED.  {  The  part.  p,s..  of  To  cbaf. 

Like  a  table  upotf  which  you  may  run  your 

finger  without  rubs,  and  your  nail  cannot  nnd  a 

joint ;   not  horrid,  rough,  wrinkled,  gaping,  or 

ckapu  Ben  Joason* 

Cooling  ointment  made, 
Which  on  their  sun-burnt  cheeks  and  their  chtM. 
skins  they  laid.  -  Drjdens  Fahhu, 

CiiA'PTER.  a.  J.  Ichapitret  Fr.  from  ra- 

fiuJum$  Lat.l 
I.  A  dtvimon  of  a  book. 

The  first  book  we  divide  into  three  sections ; 
whereof  the  first  is  these  three  chapters, 

Bumefs  Thevry, 

tf  these  mighty  men  at  chapter  and  verse,  can 

prixiuce  then  no  scripture  to  overthrow  our 

church  ceremonies,  1  wiH  undertake  to  produce 

scripture  enough  to  warrant  them.  Swth. 

Z.  From  this  comes  the  proverbial  phrascy 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter  i  throughout ; 
to  the  end.     . 

Money  does  all  things  t  for  it  ^ives  and  it 
takes  away,  it  lualcs  honest  men  and  knaves, 
ftols  and  philosophers;  and  so  forward,  mutatis 
v,Htandisj  t»  the  end  of  the  chapter,    L*  Estrange. 

3-  Chapter^  from  eapitulttmi  signifiethy  in 
our  common  law,  as  in  the  canon  law, 
V,' hence  it  is  borrowed,  an  assembly  of 
the  clergy  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church.  Qvuttil* 
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The  abbottikef  the  sdvioe  tnd  qodssm  of  his 
chapter^  before  he  enters  on  soy  matters  dr  in: 
portance.^  Addison  on  Italy. 

4.  The  place  where  delinquent*  receive 
discipline  and  correction.  AjliffC'- 

5.  A  decretal  epistle.  AjHffe^ 

6.  Chapter-house ;  the  place  in  which  as- 
•emUies  of  the  clergy  are  held. 

Though  thecanonical  constitution  does  strictly 
require  it  to  be  made  ia  the  cathedral,  yet  it 

-matters  not  where  it  be  made,  either  in  tho 
choir  or  ehapter-hmise,  ■  Ayiiffe*s  Parer^^ 
Cha'ftrel.  n.  J.  [probably  from  chapi-^ 
ter."]  The  capitals  of  pillars,  or  pitas* 
ters,  which  support  arches,  commonly 
called  imposts. 

.  Let  the  keystone  break  without  the  arch^so 
much  as  you  project  over  the  jaums  with  the 
ehaptrets.  Mexon, 

C  H  A  R .  ff .  J.  [of  uncertain  derivation.]    A 
fish  found  in  Winander  mere,  in  Lan- 
cashire, and  a  few  other  places. 
70  Char.  V.  a.  [SeeCuAR'COAL.]    To 
burn  wood  to  a  black  cinder. 

Spraywoad,  in  eiarring,  parts  into  various 
cracks.  Wocdward. 

CHAR.  n.  J.  [cyppc,  work.  Sax.  Lje.  It 
is  deriv^  by  Skinnerf  either  from  charge^ 
Fr«  business ;  or  cafic,  Saxon,  care  ;  or 
keeretiy  Dutch,  to  sweep.]  Work  done 
by  the  day  ;  a  single  job  or  task. 

A  meer  woman,  and  commanded 
By  such  poor  passion,  as  tl»  maid  that  milks. 
And  does  the-  meanest  chars.  Shaksjpeare* 

She,  harvest  done,  to  char  v^k  did  aspire ;      ^ 
Meat,  drink,  and  two-pence,  were  her  daily 
hire.  Dryden, 

To  Char.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.}  To 
work  at  others  houses  by  the  day,  with* 
out  being  a  hired  servant. 

Cha^r-woman.  ff.  j.  [from  cbar^xtA  <w^ 
man.']  A  woman  hired  accidentally/or 
odd  work,  or  single  days. 

Get  three  or  four  cbar^women  to  attend  yoi^ 
constantly  in  the  kitchen,  whom  you  pay  only 
with  the  ordten  meat,  a  few  coals,  -ana  all  the 
cinders.  Sxoifi^ 

CHA'ftACTER.   «.  j.    [character^   LaU 

z.  A  mark ;  a  stamp ;  a  representation.     - 
In  outward  also  her  resembling  less 
His  image,  who  made  both ;  andless  expressing 
The  character  of  that  dominion  giv*n 
O'er  other  creatures.  Paradise  Losi* 

a.  A  letter  ysed  in  writing  or  printing. 
But  his  neat  cookery  !— 
He  cut  our  roots  in  characters.  Shalspeare, 

The  purpose  is  perspicuous,  even  as  substance 
Whose  grpssness  little  characters  sum  up.  Shaks, 
It  were  much  to  be  wished,  that  there  were 
throuf^out  the  world  "but  one  sort  of  character 
for  each  letter,  to  express  it  to*  the  eye ;  ^nd 
that  exacdy  proportioned  to  the  natural  alphabet 
formed  in  the  mouth.  Holder* s  BlewunU  ofSpeeiMm 

3.  The  hand  or  manner  of  writing. 

1  found  the  letter  thrown  in  at  the  casement 
of  my  doset. — ^You  know  thp  character  to  be 
your  brother's.  Shakspeare, 

4.  A  K  presentation  of  any  man  as  to  hi* 
p  Tfonal  qualities. 

Each  drew  fair  characters y  yet  none 

Of  these  they  feign'd  excels  their^own.  Denham* 

Homer  hm  exceUed  all  the  heroick  poets  that 

.    ever  wrote,  in  the  multitude  and  variety  of,hi» 

9barattirts  every  god  that  is  admitted  into  Us 
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foem,  aett  a  part  which  would  have  been  tui^- 

able  to  no  other  deity.  Addhon. 

J.  An  acconut  of  any  thing  as  good  or 

This  subterraneous  passage  is  much  mended, 
since  Seneca  gaVc  so  bad  a  character  of  it. 

Adduom  §n  Ita/y. 
0.  The    person  with   his  assemblage  of 
qualities  ;"a  personage. 

In  a  tragedy,  or  epicjc  poem,  ilic  hero  of  the 
fNecc  mufct  be  advanced  toremost  to  the  view  of 
the  reader  or  spectator;  ]{e  must  outshine  the 
rest  of  all  the  cbaractert ;  he  must  appear  the 
prince  cf  them,  like  tho  sun  iirthe  Copernican 
•Vetera,  encompassed  wiili  the  less  noble  planets. 

Dryd<n. 

^.  Personal  qualities;  particular  consti- 
tution of  the  mind. 

Nothing  so  true  as  what  you  once  let  fall, 
Most  woi^en  have  no  characters  at  all.       A/tf. 
f»  Adventitious'  qualities  impressed  by  a 
post  or  office. 

The  chief  honour  of  die  magistrate  consists  in 
maintaining  the  dignity  of  his  character  by  suit- 
able actions.  Atterbury. 

To  Cha'racter.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.J 
To  inscribe  ;  to  engrave.  It  seems  to 
hnve  had  the  accent  formerly  oh  the 
iBecond  syllable.  • 

Thes^  few  precepts  in  thy  tnemory 
5«e  thou  character,  Shahpeare. 

Shew  me  one  scar  ehara0ter*d on  thy  skin.  Shat. 
O  Rosalind !  these  tjt  ees  shall  be  my  books, 
jMd  in  their  barks  my  thoushts  1  ^U  character. 

Shaispeare, 
The  pleasing  poison 
TChe  visage  quite  uaniioiins  of  him  that  drigks, 
And  the  inglorious  likeness  of  a  beast 
Fixes  instead,  unmoujding  reason's  mintage. 
Character  d  in  the  face.  Afilton, 

Charaoieri^tical.  )fl^^'.  [from  cba- 
Characteki'stick.   3  racfenze.]Thzt 
,  coni^titutcs  the  character,  or  marks  the 
peculiar  propeilics,  of  any  person  or 
thing. 

There  are  several  others  that  I  take  to  h^ve 
been  likewise  Mich,  to  which  yet  I  have  not  ven- 
tured* to  prefix  chat  characterittid  distinction. 
'  •  '        ff'CoodvfarJ  on  Foitilj, 

Thfi  shining  quality  of  an  epick  hero,  his 
Riagnaiiimity,  his  constancy,  his  patience,  his 
piety, cr  whatever  chartuteriitic'alvitXMtKis^o^ 
gives  him,  raises  our  admiration.  Dryden, 

Characteri'sticalness.  If./,  [from 
€haracterhtlcall\  Th c  quality  of  being 
peculiar  to  a  character ;  marking  a  cha- 
racter. 
jCHARACTERi'sTiCK.  n.  J.  That  which 
constitutes  the  character ;  that  which 
distinguishes  any  thing  or  person  from 
others. 

,Thi$  vast  invention  exerts  itself  in  Homer,  in 

t  manner  superiour  to  that  of  any  poit;  it  is  the 

great  and  peculiar  cbaracterhtick  which  distin- 

•     S^islies  him  from  all  others.     '  Ptpe, 

JCHARACTERI'STICK    d/  a   Logarithm. 

The  same  with  the  index  or  exponent, 
^To  CtiAfk^CTt&izE.  v.  a.  [jnomcbarae^ 

ter.l 
X.  Ta  ^ive  a  character  or  an  account  of 
the  periBopal  qualities  of  any  man: 
■'tT»yo»e  commendation,  that  we  hart  avoid-  ^ 
t4  pubhckly  to  eharacterine  any  person,  without 
long  etpenence;  £viUi^ 

f.'  To  cn^avc,  or  imprint.  T 
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They  may  be  called  anudpatiens,  prctjdi^y 
or  sentiments  characteriv^d  and  ^graven  ia  w 
soul,  born  with  k,  and  erowini  up  vi^  it. 

Halts  Origin e/MofiA 

3.  To  mark  with  a  particular  stamp  c: 
token. 

There  are  faces  not  only  individual,  but  fi- 
tUitious  and  national;  European,  Asiatick,lr- 
nese,  African,  and  Grecian  faces  are  i.ff.' 
icrized,  Arbuthn^tsA- 

C H  a'r A c  r E R L E s s»  d Ij,  [from characiir] 

Without  a  character. 

When  water-drops  have  won  the  stooei  «' 

Troy, 

And  blind  oblivion  swaflow'd  cities  up, 

And  mighty  stages  characterL-u  are  grated 

To  dusty  nothing.  Sbaitisrt, 

Cka'ractery.   n,j^  [from  character] 

Impression  ;    mark  ;    distinction :  j^ 

cented  anciently  on  the  second  s>HaUc 

Fairies  use  flowers  for  their  character.  ^^"« 

All  my  engagements  I  will  coiistru«*to  u^:t, 

All  the  charactery  of  my  sad  bro«3.      ^^-^^r 

Cha'rcoal.  n.  J.  [imagined  by  Shrjr 

to  be  derived  from  eitar,  business;  b";, 

by  Zyf,  f^-pm  To  chark^  to  bum.]  C  - 

made  by  burning  wood  under  turf.  I^ 

is  used  in  prepanne  metals-  ,     , 

Seacoal  lasts  loijger  than  eharuat;  spd;.'-  •  '• 

of  roots,  beine  coaled  into  great  piccps,  i;<i 

longer  than  orunary  chared.  Bacw-i  Kit. i^*- 

Love  is  a  fire  that  burns  and  sparkles 
In  men  as  naturally  as  in  charc^alsy 
"UTiich  sapty  chyinistsstopin  holes, 
When  out  dT  trood  they  extract  coals.  Rsfih.> 
Is  there  Whd, ,  lutkM  from  ink  aiii  f^;<'' 
scrawls    '  ^  ^ 

With  desp'rate  charcoal  round  hisdarken'd » li. 
•  A-l 

Chard.  «.  J.  [cbardey  French.]  J 

I.  Chords  of  artichokes,  are  the  Ica«>''| 
fair  artichoke  plants,  tied  ajid  wrapp  i 
up  all  over  but  the  top,  in  straw,  durin 
the  autumn  >  and  winter ;  thi&  n)::^< 
them  |;row  white,  and  lose  soec  i' 
their  bitteriaess.  Chamhir" 

a.  Chfirds  of  beet,  are  plants  or  wb  ^ 
beet  transplanted,  producinj:  gnat  ttp 
which,  in  the  midst,  have  a  ia!]ge,w^ ' ' 
thick,  downy,  and  cotton-like  ^^ 
shpot  which  is  the  true  chords  Mvti»-' 
To  CHARCJE.  nf.  a,   [charger,  Fr  f*'-' 

carcy  lul.  from  cdrrus^  Lat.] 
I.  To  entrust ;  to  commission  for  a  c:^* 
tain  purpose:  it  fcas  ^^fUh  before il"^ 
thing  entrusted. 

And  the  captam  of  the  tuard  dargdStffs 
nt/ith  them,  and  he  served  them.  ^^'' 

What  you  have  charveii  me  ttM,  that  I  «'* 
done.        .    *  SJ^'- 

J.  To  impute  as  a  debt:  with  wibetVt 
the  debtor. 
My  fiither*s,  mother's,  brother's  dcstMf-'' 
don :  . 

That  *s somewhat, sure;  a  nughtytaniofiBi:- •'• 
Of  innocent  and  kindred  fakxxt,  struck  oi^-. 
My  prayers  and  penance  shall  discrunt  for  i'*^*' 
And  beg  of  Heaven  to  ^charre  the  bill « J*- . 

•      •        •  ^  Drf^- 

3.  To  impute :  with  on  before  thp  p^^ ' 
to  whom  any  thing  is  imputed. 

No  m6re  accuse  diy  pen,  but<A*»rrtk« '""  ' 

Q4  native ibth, knd^negligeike of  timi. ^^,'^ 

"It  u  easy-  to  account  for  the  difficuHi"?  • 

MmX*' Ml  the  peripatetick  docuiasw-      *-*'*' 
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ft  Is  not  barely  the  ploushman^s  pains;  fhe 
reaper's  and  thresher's  toil,  and  the  baker's 
sweat,  b  to  be  counted  into  the  bread  we  eat; 
the  ploueh,  mill,  oven,  or  any  other  utensils, 
must  all  be  charged  on  the  account  of  labour. 

Locke. 

Perverse  mankind  1  whose  wills,  created  free. 
Charge  all  their  woes  on  absolute  decree ; 
All  to  the  dooming  gods  their  guilt  translate, 
And  follies  are  miscallM  the  crimes  of  fate,  fope. 

We  charge  that,  upon  necessity,  which  was 
really  desired  and  chosen,  fVatts'  LogUk, 

4.  'iO  impute  to,  as  cost  or  hazard. 

He  was  so  great  an  cncourager  of  commerce, 

that  he  charged  himself  with  all  the  se%  risk  of 

such  vessels  as  carried  oorn  to  Rome  in  winter. 

Arhutbnot  on  Coin^m 

5.  To  impose  as  a  task :  it  has  witi?  before 
the  thing  imnosevl. 

The  gos^l  cbargeth  us  vtitb  piety  towards 
God,  and  justice  and  charity  to  men,  and  tem- 
perance and  chastity  in  reference  to  ourselves. 

Tiilotion, 
4.  To  accuse ;  to  censure. 

Speaking  thus  to  you,  I  am  so  far  from  charge 

tag  you  as  guilty  in  this:  matter,  that  I  can  sin- 

ccrelv  say,  I  believe  the  ■  exhortation  wholly 

needless.     .  9V-uJte't  Prcpardiionfor  DeatL 

f .  To  accuse  ;  it  has  tiuitb  before  the  crime. 

And  his  angels  he  charged  xvith  folly.       Joh. 

f ,  To  challenge 

The  priest  shall  charge  her  by  an  oath.  Numb, 
Thou  canst  not,  cardinal,  devise  a  name 
So  slight,  unworthy,  and  ridiculous. 
To  charge  roe  to  an  answer,  as  the  pope.    Shah, 
f.  To  comrnand  ;  to  enjoin. 

I  may  not  suffer  you  to  visit  them  ; 
The  kmg  hath  strictly  fi^fir^'  'the  contrary. ^^di. 
Why  dost  thou  turn  thy  face  ?  I  charge  thee, 
answer  .       » 

To  what  I  shall  enquire.  Dryden, 

I  charge  tHee,  stand. 
And  teQ  thy  namc^,  and  business  in  the  land. 

Dryden, 
10.  To  fall  Upon  ;  to  attack. 

With  hb  prepared  sword  he  charges  home 
My  unprovided  body,  lanc'd  my  arm.       Shah, 

The  Grecians  rally,  and  their  pow'rs  unite ; 
With  fury  charge  us,  and  renew  the  fight.  Dryd, 
jx.  To  burden  ;  to  load. 

Here 's  the  smell  of  blood  still ;  all  the  per- 
fumes of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  t^is  linle  hand. 

Oh!  oh!  oh! ^What  a  sigh  is  there!  The 

heart  i*  sorely  charred,  Shabspeare, 

When  often  ui:g*d;'unwilling  to  be  great. 

Tour  country  calU  you  from  your  lov'd  retreat. 

And  sends  to  senates,  charged  ^\t\\  common  ca^c, 

Which  none  more  shuns,  and  none  can  better 

bear.  Dryden, 

Meat  swallowed  down  for  pleasure  and  greedi- 

ntss,  only  charges  the  stomach,  cur  fumes  into 

the  brain.  Temttlf, 

A  fault  in  the  ordinary  method  of  education, 

is  the  charging  of  children's  memories  with  rules 

tnd  precepts.  Loch, 

Tnc  bnef  with  weighty  crimes  was  chatx'dy 
On  which  the  pleader  much  eiilarg'd.      S'tvifi, 
Jii^To  cover  with  sometlung  adventitious. 
It  i«  pity  the  obelisks  in  Rome  had  not  been 
rhargeawtth  several  partjcof  theF.g}^tian  histo- 
ries, ifistead  of  hi  erogly  plucks.  AMfM  on  Italy, 

13.  To  fiyif  as  for  fight.    Obsolete. 

He  rode  up  and  down,  pllantly  mounted, 
and  ^^fluv^fn/ and  discharged  his  lance.     Knoltes, 

14.  To  load  a  gun  with  powder  and  bul- 
lets. 

T»  Charge,  "y. ;/.  To  make  an  or«!et. 
l*ikc  your  heroes  of  antiquity,  he  *,h*rget  iji 
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iron,  and  seems  to  despise  all  ornament  but  in* 
trinsick  merit.  GroMvUU^ 

Charge.  «.  j.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  Care;  custody;  trust  to  defend. 
A  hard  division,  when  the  harmless  sheep 
Must  leave  their  bmbs  to  hungry  wolves  in 
charge,  IPalrfan 

He  enquired  many  things,  as  well  concerning 
the  princes  which  had  the  charge  c£  the  city, 
whether  they  were  in  hope  to  defend  the  same. 
Knblies^s  History  of  the  Turh, 

a.  Precept ;  mandate ;  command. 

Saul  might  even  lawfully  have  offered  to  God 
those  reser^'ed  spoils,  had  not  the  I^ord,  in  thai 
particular  case,  given  special  charge  to  the  con* 
trary.     •  ^  Hooker, 

It  is  not  for  nothing,  that  St.  Paul  giveth 
charge  to  beware  of  philosophy ;  that  is  to  say, 
tuch  knowledge  as  riien  by  natural  reason  at- 
tain unto.  Hochr, 

One  of  the  Turks  laid  down  letters  upon  a 
stone,  saying,  that  in  them  was  contained  that 
they  had  in  charge,  Knolles, 

1  he  leaders  having  charge  from  you  to  stand. 
Will  not  go  off'until  they  hear  you  spealc^Atf*/. 

He,  who  requires 
From  us  no  other  service  than  to  keep 
This  one,  this  easy  charge i  of  all  the  trees 
In  Paradise,  that  be«r  delicious  fruit 
So  various,  not  to  taste  that  only  tree 
Of  knowledge,  p!r.nted  by  the  tree  of  life.  I»tUi, 

3.  Commission  ;  trust  conferred  ;  office.. 

If  large  possessions,  pompous  titles,  hbnour^ 
able  chargee,  and  profitable  commissions,  could 
have  made  this  proud  man  happy,  there  would 
have  been  nothing  wanting.  VEsirangem 

(Jo  first  the  master  of  thy  herds  to  find. 
True  to  hi^charge^z  k>yal  swain  and  kind.  Popf, 

4.  It  had  anciently  sometimes  over  before  ^ 
the  thing  committed  to  titjst, 

I  gave  my  brother  charge  over  Jerusalem ;  for 
he  was  a  faithful  man,  and  feared  God  above 
many.  Ifehemhk. 

5.  It  has  o/'before  the  subject  of  commaud 
or  trust. 

Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree,  • 
Whereof  I  gave  thee  charge  tliou  should'st  not 
eat  \  Milton, 

6.  It  has  upon  before  the  person  charged. 

He  loves  God  with  all  his  heart,  that  is,  with 
that  degree  of  love,  whith  is  the  highest  point 
of  Our  duty,  and  of  God's  charge  upon  us. 

Tay/eri  Rwie  of  Living  Holy, 

7.  Accusation ;  imputation. 

We  need  not  lay  new  matter  tohis<:^<«y^^.* 
Beating  your  officers,  cursing  yourselves.  Shak, 

These  very  men  are  continually  reproachiss 
the  clergy,  and  laying  to  tlieir  charge  the  pride, 
the  uvnrice,  thc,luxury,  the  ignonnce,  and  su-  ^ 
pcrstition,  i:^  popish  times.  Swjfi, 

8.  The  person  or  thing  entrusted  to  the 
care  or  management  of  another. 

Why  hast  ihou,  Satan,  broke  the  bounds  pre- 
scrlb'd 
To  thy  transgressions,  and  disturbM  the  fhrrgf 
Of  others  f  Milton  s  Paradise  Lost, 

More  had  he  said,  but,  fearful  of  her  stay. 
The  starry  guardian  drove  his  charge  away 
To  some  fresh  pasture.  Drydem, 

Our  guardian  angel  saw  them  where  they  sat* 
Above  the  palace  of  our  slumb'ring  king; 
He  sigh' J,  abandoning  his  charge  to  fiire.  Dr\i, 

This  prt  should  be  the  govtrnour's  principal 
care ;  that  an  habitual  gracefulness  ;'.nd  pc^te- 
jiess,  in  all  his  carriage,  may  be  settled  in  hi*' 
charge,  as  much  a$  may  be,  bcjtifi  he  goes  out 
•f  hii  bands.  ZsrM 
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%  i»  An  exhortation  of  a  judge  to  a  jury,  or 
bishop  to  hid  clergy. 

Th«  bishop  h»$  recommended  this  author  in 
hsscAargt  to  the  dergy.,  Drydeu. 

JO.  Expence;  cost. 

Being  long  since  made  weary  with  the  huge 
c0argr  which  you  have  laid  upon  uf,  and  with 
the  strong  eoduraace  of  so  many  complaints. 

Tn.  •      f  Spems*r, 

Their  ebarn  was  ahrays  born  by  the  queen, 
•nd  duly  paid  out  of  the  exchequer.         Bocm. 

Witness  this  array  of  such  ma?^  and  tbarjre^ 
Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince.      Sbahp. 

He  Uv  d  as  kings  retire,  though  more  at  large. 
From  pubhck  business,  yet  of  equal  charge. 

^  r-.  -   •  , .    .      *       •   ^^y^' 

Tt.  It  i8»  in  later  times,-  commonly  used 
in  the  plural,  charges. 

A  intn  ought  warily  to  begin  tharvet,  which 
«iee  begun,  will  continue.  Bmm'm  Essays. 

N«  cr  put  yourself  to  charges^  to  complain 
Of  wrong  which  heretofore  yoti  did  suttain. 

--     1  DryJin, 

The  utt  pope  was  at  considerable  cbarvts  to 
nuke  a  httle  kind  of  harbonr  in  this  place? 

^    .  ^    Adihjon  on  Itafy^ 

« ».  Onset. 

And  riviot  a  charge  upon  their  enemies,  like 
lions,  they  slew  eleven  thousand  footmen,  and 
tizteen  hundred  horsemen,  and  put  all  the  others 
to  flight.  ^Mm. 

Honourable  retreats  are  no  ways  mferiour  to 
Mvt  charges;  as  having  less  of  fortune,  more  of 
discipliae,  and  as  much  of  valour.  Batgn. 

13.  The  sis:nal  to  fall  upon  enemies. 
Our  author  seems  to  sound  a  charge,  and  be- 

gms  hke  the  clangour  of  a  trumpet.       Dryden. 

14.  The  posture  of  a  weapon  fitted  for  the 
attack  or  combat. 

"llieir  ne^^hing  coursers  daring  of  the  spur. 
Their  armeistaves in  ciar^^, their  beavers  down. 

Shatspeare, 

tS*  A  load,  or  burden. 

Asses  of  great  charge.  Shais/eare. 

16.  What  any  thin^  can  bear. 

Take  of  aqua-fortis  two  ounces,  of  quick- 
sdver  two  drachms*  for  that  charge  Uic  aqua- 
fortis will  bear,  the  dissolution  will  hot  bear  a 
flint  as  big  as  a  nutmeg.  JSficon. 

17.  The  quantity  of  powder  and  ball  put 
into  a  gun. 

18.  Amon^  farriers. 

Charge  is  a  preparation,  or  a  sort  of  ointment 
of  the  consistence  of  a  thick  decoction,  which  is 
•pplied  to  the  shoulder-^plaits,  inflammations, 
and  sprains  of  horses. 

A  charge  is  of  a  middle  nature,  between  an 
ointment  and  a  plaster,  or  between  a  plaster  and 
a  eataplasm.  Barrier',  Diet. 

19.  In  heraldry. 

The  charge  is  that  which  is  bom  upon  the  co- 
lour, except,  it  be  a  coat  divided  only  by  par- 
tition. Peacia^. 

Cha'bgeable.  adj.  [from  charge.'] 
^.  Expensive ;  costly.. 

Divers  bulwarks  were  demolished  tipon  the 
cea-coast,  in  peace  cbargeabte'y  and  lictJe  service- 
able in  war.  Hayzoard, 

Neither  did  we  eat  any  man's  bread  for 
pought,  but  wrought  with  labour  and  travel 
■iyit  and  dfcy,  that  we  might  not  be  ehargeahU 
to  «jy  of  you.  «  rieisahniaHu 

There  was  another  accident  of  the  same  na- 
ture on  the  Skilian  side,  much  more  ple?sant, 
hpt  less  chargeable  i  for  it  cost  nothing  but  wit, 

^        *    .        .        ,  tV9Uon.s 

CansideriAg  the  ihmrgee^U  methods  of  their 
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education,  their  numerous  issue,  wd  sm^  la- 
come,  it  is  next  to  a  miracle,  diat  no  more  d 
their  children  should  want.  JtUrhsaj, 

2.  Imputable,  as  a  debt  or  crime:  w'n  oc. 

Nothing  can  be  a  reasonable  cround  of  it- 
Rising  a  man,  but  some  &uh  or  omer  thaqtMt 
wfem  him.  be^.h. 

3.  Subject  to  chai^  or  acrftsation ;  ac- 
*    cusable:  followed  by  qt',:. 

Your  papers  would  be  d.'  ^eab/e  teith  soisc- 

thing  worse  than  indelicacy .  they  wouli3  bcla- 

moraL  .  Spt^utfr. 

Cha'RGEABLFVF'^';.  •:    -    [from  cbqf' 

ahfe.']    Expcncc  :  c-  -*.  :  costliness^ 

That  which  most  oc    i&  lae  from  such  trbis, 

b  not  their  ebar^eabUnas,  but  their  uiisausfic- 

toriness  though  diey  should  succeed.       Bsit. 

Cha'rgeasly   adv.  [from  cbargM] 

Expensively :  at  great  cost. 

Me  procured  it  not  with  his  money,  bet  Ij 

his  wisdom-;  not  chargeahly  bought  by  him,  1>J 

liberally  given  by  others  by  his  means.  Aii}aa. 

Ch  A'fi  G fcFu L.  adj.  [charge  and/wi'.]  U* 

pensive ;  costly.    Not  m  use. 

Here  s  the  note 
How  much  your  chain  weighs  to  the  offiicst 

carat. 
The  fineness  of  the  gold,  the  chargefidU^^r., 

Char^ger.  tt.s.  [from  charge.^  A  W 
dish. 

All  the  tributes  land  and  ses  sMst 

Heap*d  yi  great  chargers^md^oax  9aci\m^ 

^boards.  Hahss. 

This  golden  charger^  snatdi'd  firom  bimiin{ 

Troy, 

Anchises  did  in  sacrifiA  employ.  Bryi-BnrJ. 

£v*n  Lamb  himself,  at  the  most  sofemQ  ivfi 

Might  have  some  chargert  not  enctly  t^^ 

Nor  dare  they  dose  their  eyes. 
Void  of  a  bulky  charger  near  their  lips, 
With  which,  in 'often  intemiptcMl  sleep, 
Theur  fryirw  bkx)d  compels  to  irrigate 
Their  dry  furr'd  tongues.  ^^' 

Cha'kily.  adv.  [from  cbary,'\  Warily; 
fni^ally. 
V  hat  pjper  do  you  take  up  90  eherHjf  Siti- 
Ch  a'h  in  fc:,s.  «.  J.  [from  chary.]  Duiiwil 
nicety ;  scrupulousness. 

I  will  consent  to  act  any  viHany  tfUXA^ 
that  may  npt  sully  the  charineu  olour  hooein- 

CHA'RIOT.  n.  i.  [car^rh^,  Welsh,  i 
wheeled  car^  for  it  is  known  the  Bntoa.' 
fought  in  such  i^charriot^  French;  ftf^ 
rctta^  Italian.] 

I.  A  wheel  carriage  of  pleasure*  or  state ; 
a  vehicle  fpr  men  rather  than  warts. 

Thy  grand  captain  Aniony 
iShall  set  thee  on  triumphant  charuUt  snd 
?ut  gaHands  on  thy  head.  &btit^ 

4.  A  car  in  which  men  of  arms  were  ^ 
cieritly  placed. 

He  ddms  the  liquid  tilains. 

High  on  his  chariot,  and  with  loosea'd  rcia? 

Majestick  moves  along.  I>fydt»*i  -**'p 

3.  A  lighter  kind  or  coach,  with  only 

front  seats.  ,^ 

To  Ch a'riot.  w.^.  [from  the  np«nj^^ 

convey  in  a  chariot  This  word  is  ivf if 

used. 
An  am^el  all  in  flames  ascended) 
.  As  ixra  fiery  column  t^ittis^       .   ^    .^ 

His  godlike  presence.  JfdtmUA^' 
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Chariote'er.  n.  i.  [from  chariot.']    He 

^  that  drives  the  chariot.    It  is  used  onlv 

'  in  speaking  of  military'  chariots,  and 

those'in  the  ancient  pubKck  games/ 

The  gaspins  ebariuttar  Mneath  toe  wheel 

Of  his  own  car.  Drydens  FahUs^ 

The  burning  charioCy  and  the  ebfiriatett^ 
In  bright  Bootes  and  his  wain  appear.    Addum^ 

Sh^  us  the  youthful  handsome  charioteer^ 
Firm  in  his  seat,  nid  running  his  career.  PrUr* 
Chariot  race.  ».  j.  [from  chariot  and 
race.']  A  sport  anciently  used,  where 
chariots  were  driven  for  the  prize^  as 
now  horses  run. 

There  is  a  wonderful  vigour  apd  spirit  in  tha 

description  of  the  horse  and  chariot  race.  AdiHtott, 

C  H  A^R  1 T  A B  L £.  adj.  [charitobUf  Fr.  from 

£barite.'\ 
J.   Kind  in  giving  alms;  liberal  to  the 
poor. 

He  that  ^nders  a  charitahle^non  from  giving 
alms  to  a  poor  man,  is  tied  to  restitution,  if  he 
hindered  him  by  fraud  or  violence.         TayUr. 
Shortly  thou  wilt  behold  me  poor,  aad  kneel- 
ing * 
Before  thy  eharitahU  door  for  bread.        Re/we. 
How  shall  we  then  wish,  that  it  might  be  al- 
lowed us  to  live  over  our  lives  again,  in  order  to 
fll  every  minute  of  them  with  eharitahU  of- 
fices! After hury. 

Health  td  himself,  and  to  his  infrnts  bread, 
The !  ab'rer  bears:  what  his  h^rd  heart  denies. 
His  ebaritahle  vanity  supplies.  Pope, 

3.  Kind  in  judging  of  others ;  disposed  to 
tenderness;  benevolent. 
How  had  you  been  my  friends  else  !   Why 
•      have  you  that  charitable  tide  from  thousands  ? 
did  you  not  chiefly  belong  to  my  heart } 

Shakspeare*s  7'imon, 

Of  a  politick  sermon  that  had  no  divinity,  the 

king  said  to  bishop  Andrews,  Call  you  this  a 

sermon  ?    The  bishop  answered,  by  a  charitable 

coDStructsoD  it  may  be  a  sermon.  JBaeem. 

C  H  A 'R I T  A  B  L  Y .  fl<^.  [from  f  A<irx(jr.] 
J.  Kindly;  liberally;  with  inclination^to 

help  the  poor. 
a.  Benevolently  ;  without  malignity. 

Nothing  will  more  enable  us  to  bear  our  cross 

l>atient)y,  injuries  charitahly^  and  the  labour  of 

relkion  comfortably.  Taylor. 

"r  is  best  sometimes  your  censure  to  restrain. 

And  charitably  let  the  dull  be  vain.  Pope. 

CHATllTY.  n.  j.   [charite^  Fr.  chciritajt 

Latin.] 
g.  Ttndcniess ;  kindness ;  love. 
By  thee. 
Founded  in  reason,  loval,  just,  and  pure» 
Relations  dear,  and  aU  the  charities 
Of  father,  sod,  and  brother,  first  were  known. 

Milton. 
a.  Good -will ;  benevolence ;  disposition  to 
think  well  of  others. 

My  errours,  I  hope,  are  only  those  of  charity 
to  mankind ;  and  such  as  my  own  charity  has 
caused  me  to  commit,  that  of  others  may 
nore  easily  excuse  Brydeu, 

3.    The  theological  virtue   of  univei-sal 
love. 

Concermng  eharitfy  the  iinal  oblect  iHiereof 
b  that  incomprehensible  beauty  which  shineth 
hi  the  countenance  of  Christ,  |he  Son  of  the 
Ihring  God.  Hooker. 

Peace,  peace  ;  for  shame,  if  not  for  ebarityj^ 
—Urge  neither  Parity  nor  shame  to  me ; 
Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt.   Shahp. 
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Only  add 
Deeds  to  thy  knowledge  answerable ;  add  ftid^ 
Add  vurtue,  patience,  temnennce ;  add  love,  . 
By  name  to  come  caU'd  charity^  the  soul 
Of  all  the  rest  MUtmu 

Faith  believed*  the  revelations  of  God ;  hop« 
eipects  Kis  promises ;  charity  loves  his  excellen- 
cies and  mercies.  Taylor* 

But  lasting  charity*t  more  ample  sway 
Nor  bound  by  time,  nor  subject  to  decay, 
'  In  happy  triumph  shall  for  ever  live.        Prhr, 

Chanty  t  ot  a  love  of  God,  which  works  by  « 
love  of  our  neighbour,  is  greater  than  faith  or 
hope.  Aiterh^ry, 

4.  Liberality  to  the  poor* 

The  heatnen  poet,  in  commending  the  cha/r^f 
of  Dido  to  the  Trcjaot,  spoke  like  a  christisBb 

J>rjdau 

5.  Alms ;  relief  given  to  the  poor.  . 

We  must  incline  to  the  king ;  I  will  look  fiar 
him,  and  privily  relieve  htm ;  go  you  and  main- 
tain talk  with  the  duke,  that  my  charity  be  not 
of  him  perceived.  ShaJkspean» 

The  ant  did  well  to  reorove  the  grasshopper 
for  her  slothfulness;  but  sne  did  ill  then  toretusa 
her  a  charity  in  her  distress.  VEttrangu 

I  never  Had  the  confidence  to  beg  a  charity:' 

DtyiiH. 
To  Ch  ARK.  V.  tf.  To  bum  to  a  black  cin- 
der, as  wood  is  burned  to  moke  char- 
coal. 
Excess  e'^ther  with  an  apoolexy  knocks  a  ib^b 
*    on  the  bead;  or  with  a  frver,  like  fire  in  a  strong* 
water  shop,  bums  him  down  to  the  ground ;  or, 
if  it  flames  not  out,  ehark*  him  to  acoaL  Gjvtr* 
CHACRLATAN.   n.  j.    [charlataih   Vr. 
ciar/atanOf  Ital.  from  ciar/arc,  to  chat- 
ter.]   A  quack;   a  mountebank |  an 
empirick. 

Saltimbanchoes,  quacksalvers,  and  eharlaUuu^   , 
deceive  them  in  lower  degrees.  Brvuia. 

For  charlatans  can  do  no  good. 
Until  they  *re  mounted  in  a  crowd.   Hudskrat* 
CHARLATA'NICAL.tfi^'.[fromc&ir/4ltoff.] 

Quackish* ;  ienorant. 
A  cowardljr  soldier,  and  a  chart^ankai  doctor, 

are  the  principal  subjects  of  comedy.     Cvwley. 
Ch  A^RLATANRY.  If.  J.  [from  cbariaton.^ 

Wheedling ;  deceit ;  cheating  with  fair 

words. 
C  H  A  R  L  B  s'-w  A I M.  a.  /.  Thc  northern  c<mk 

stellation,  called  the  Bear. 
There  are  seven  s^axs  in  Ursi  minor ;  and  in 

Charles* s^tvain,  or  Plaustrum  of  Una  major, 

seven.  Broiwtfs  Kulaar  £rroitr»% 

Ch  a'rloc  r.  ff.  /.  A  weed  growmg  among 
the  com  with  a  yellow  flower.  It  is  a 
species  of  Mtthridate  mustard; 

CHARM,  n.  J.  \cbarmey  French ;  carmen^ 
Latin^ 

z.  Words,  or  philtres,  or  characters^  imaf- 
gined  to  have  some  occult  or  unintelli* 
gible  power. 

I  never  knew  a  woman  so  dote  npoo  a  man  s 
surely  I  think  you  have  chanms*  Not  I,  I  as- 
sure thee ;  setting  the  attracdon  of  my  good 
parts  aride,  I  have  no  other  charms.  Shaispou^ 
There  have  beenjised,  either  barbarous  words, 
qf  no  sense,  lest  (ney  should  disturb  the  imagi* 
nation ;  or  words  of  similitude,  that  may  seoond  " 
and  feed  the  imagination:  and  this  was  ever  at 
well  in  heathen  charwu^  at  in  charms  o£  later 
tunes.  ^  £acoM» 

Alcyone  he  names  amidst  his  pray'rs, . 
Names  as  a  charm  against  the  waves  and  wind. 
Most  in  hb  mouth,  aud  ever  in  his  mind.  JDrydi 
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AaUeus  couU.  hf  maodc  eiarttu^ 
.  ■  Kecover  strength  whene  er  he  fcIL  Swi/t, 

J.  Something  of  power  to  subdue  oppo- 
titioriy  and  gain  the  affccti(Sns;  some- 
thing that  can  please  trresistibly. 

WeO  sounding  verses  axe  the  ibarm  we  uie, 
lleroick  thoughts  nnd  virtue  to  iufuse.  Roicom, 

Nor  ever  hope  the  qneen  of  love 
Will  e'er  thy  wv'rite's/iarflr*  ^mprove.   Pfior. 
To  fam'dApelles  when  young  Amroon  brought 
The  darling  idol  of  his  captive  heart ; 
And  the  ple«s*d  oymph  with  kind  attention 
sat, 
,To  have  her  ebarau  f  ecorded  by  his  art.  JVaJUn 

But  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores. 
Her  blooming  mountains,  and  her  sunny  shores. 
With  all  the  gifts  that  heaven  and  earth  impart, 
*I*he  smiles  of  nature,  and  the  charm*  of  art, 
While  proud  oppression  in  her  valiies  reigns. 
And  tyranny  usurps  her  happy  i>lains  ?  AddUiu 
To  Charm,  v.  a.  Lfrom  the  noun.] 
J.  To  fortify  "with  charms  against  evil.  * 
Let  fall  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  crests ; 
I  bear  a  elutrmed  life,  which  must  not  yield 
To  one  of  woman  born.  SiaJtj^Mre, 

ft.  To  make  powerful  by  charms. 
.4.  To  summon  by  incantation. 
Ifpon  my  knees 
I  ciarm  you  by  my  once  commended  beauty. 
By  all  your  vows  of  love,  and  that  great  vow 
Which  did  incorporate  and  make  us  one.  SlaJb, 

4,  To  subdue  by  bome  secret  power  $  to 
ama'^Cj  to  overpower. 

I,  in  mhie  own  woe  cbarm^d^ 
Could  not  find  deatn,wlicre  I  did  hear  him  groan; 
Nor  feel  him  where  he  struck.         Sbakipeare, 
Mustek  the  fiercest  grief  can  charm.       Pope, 

5.  To  subdue  the  mind  by  pleasure. 

*T  is  your  graces 
.    That  from  my  mutest  conscience  to  my  tongue 
Charm*  this  report  out.  Sbahfcarc, 

Amoret !  my  lovely  fbe, 
'  Tell  me  where  thy  strength  does  lie, 
Where  the  paw*r  that  charms  us  so ; 
In  thy  soul,  or  in  thy  eye  t  IValler, 

Charm  by  accepting,  by  submitting  sway.  Pope, 
Chloe  thus  the  soul  alarm'd, 
Aw*d  without  sense,  and  without  beauty  charm* d. 

Pope, 
Cha'rmed. /i^/.   Enchanted. 

Arcadia  was  the  ^^tfrm<^  circle,' where  all  hia 
'    aphrlts  for  ever  should  be  enchanted.        Sidney, 
We  implore  thy  powerful  hand. 
To  undo  the  charmed  band 
Oftrue  virgin  here  distressed.  Milton, 

Cha'r.mer.  ».  s.  [from  charm,'] 
J.  One  that  has  the  power  of  charms  or 
enchantments. 

That  handkerchief 
Did  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  j^ivc; 
She  was  a  tnarvur^  \cvX  Could  diUwJit  read 
The  thoughts  cf  i-coplc.  Sbahptare, 

The  nasiion  yr\\  pr(:?t'\d».'d, 
Was  only  to  obtnin ; 

But  \;hcn  tho  cinrm  is  cr.ded,    , 
The  cbatmer  y.ni  di?<lfin.  Dryden, 

^.  Word  of  endearment  among  lovers. 

Ch  a'rmin  g.  partinj},  adj.  [from  charm.'] 
Pleafiing  in  the  liighi  st  degree. 

Forever  si!  poc;!ncss  will  be  charminj^,  for 

ever  all  wicjccdncrs  v.  ill  be  roost  odious,  Spratt, 

O  charmifig  y<j'.iih  I  in  the  fiist  opening  page, 

&c  many  graces  iu  10  greon  an  age.        Dryden, 

Cha'rmingly.  adij,  [from  charming.] 
In  such  ^  manner  ap  to  please*  ex-' 
feedijigly,  •      f.   ' 
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She  simled  very  ^armitiglv,  and  discoyertdti 

fine  a  set  of  teeth  as  ever  eye  beheld.   Mhv.. 

C H  a'r  M I N  G  X  E  s s .  IB.  J.  [from  cbamifig.] 

The  power  of  pleasing. 
Ch  a'kn  el.  adj,  {cbamelj  Fr.]  Containing 
flesh,  or  carcasses. 

Such  are  thosethick  and  gloomy  shadows  dauspt 
Oft  found  in  charnei  vaults  ipi  sepulchres 
X^mg*ring,  and  sitting  by  a  new  made  gnre. 

Cha'rnel-kocjse.  n,  1.  [ebarnkri  Fr. 
from  earoy  camis^  Latin.]  The  place  un- 
dcr  churches  inhere  the  bones  of  the 
dead  are  repodted. 

H  eharmei'^uie*  and  our  graves  must  leod 
Those,  that  we  burv,  back;  our  monumeiits 
Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites.  Sbabpntt. 

■  "UTjen  they  were  in  t hose  cbarnel^hMneiy  e» cry 
one  was  placed  in  ocder,  and  »  black  pilhr  a 
coffin  set  by  him.  Ttf^'fr. 

CHART. «.  J.  {ebarta^  Lat.]  Addmeaiioa 
or  map  of  coasts,  for  the  use  of  eailors. 
It  is  distinguished  from  a  mapt  by  ic* 
presenting  only  the  coasts. 

The  Portuguese,  when  they  had  douMed  tl.« 
Cape  of  Good  Ho[>e,  found  skilful  pilots,  \mi 
astronomical  instruments,  geograpokal  i^^^'i 
and  compasses.  Arbutotd* 

Cha'rter,  ».  J.  [ebarta,  Latin.] 

X.  A  charter  is  a  written  evidence  of  things 
done  betwqen  man  and  man.  Ckarten 
are  divided  into  charters  of  the  king, 
and  charters  of  private  persons.  Cbarteri 
of  the  king  aj-e  those,  whereby  the  king 
passetb  any  grant  to  any  person  or  more, 
or  to  any  body  politick  ;  as  a  charier  vt 
exemption,  that  no  man  shall  be  cm- 
panncllcd  on  a  jury ;  charter  of  ip^rdooy 
whereby  a  man  is  forgiven  a  felony,  or 
other  otience.  -  C^v/A 

a.  Any  writing  bestowing  privileges  or 
riehts. 

If  you  deny  it,  let  the  danger  li^ht 
Upon  your  charter,  and  your  city'sfcrcedcaB.5M 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  the  great  cUr* 
</r  whereby  God  bestowed  the  whole  earth  up<« 
Adam,  and  confirmed  it  unto  the  sons  of  Noah, 
being  as  brief  in  word  as  lar^e  ra  effect,  hath  bred 

.  much  quarrel  of  interpretation.  Xaiehb'fEsst^'' 
Here  was  that  charter  seal'd,  wherein  the 
crown 
All  marks  of  arbitrary  power  lays  down.  M. 
She  shakes  the  rubbish  from  her  mountaio- 
brow. 
And  seems  to  have  renc.vM  her  cbarteri  date, 
Which  hcav'n  will  to  tlje  deatli  of  time  aUov- 

God  renewed  xiAs  charter  of  man's  sover^iJ^^T 
ever  the  creatures.  S^vik 

3.  Privilege  ;  immunity  ;  exemptioo. 
I  must  have  llbert}', 
\\1thal  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind. 
To  Wow  on  whom  1  please;  for  sd  fools  hate; 
And  they  that  are  most  galled  with  my  i^Jt 
They  most  must  laugh.  Simktfmt^ 

My  mother, 
Who  lu^  a  charter  to  cxtd  her  blood, 
"Wlien  she  does  prabe  me,  grieves  me.  Si^- 
Chakter*party.  It.  J.  lehartrt-pariUf 
Fr,]    A  paper  relating  to  a  contract,  of 
which  each  party  has  a  copy. 

CharteripartieTf  or  contracts,  made  even  cp«* 
the  high  se»,  touching  things  titat  are  no?  ifl  th**r 
own  nature  man;  Imc,  belong  not  to  iho  admit*  * 

ji.rifldiction.  Sii^* 
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Cha'rtervd.  adj,  [from  charter^  In- 
vested with  privileges  by  charter ;  pri- 
viicgcd. 

When  he  tpeaks,  ' 
The  aur,  t  charter  d  libertine,  is  still.      Siaisp. 
Cha'ky.  adj.  Lfrom  wrr.]  Careful;  cau- 
tious ;  wary ;  frugal. 

Over  his  kindred  he  held  a  wary  and  chary 
core,  which  bountifully  was* expressedo  when  oc- 
casion so  re<juired.  Carttv's  Survey  of  Cornvrtdl, 

The  charrr  /  maid  is  prodigal  enough, 
If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  mcMn.  Shaksp, 
To  CHASE.  V.  a,  Ichasser^  French.] 
X.  To  hunt.  ^ 

It  shall  be  as  the  clcjrefroe.  Isaiab, 

Mine  enemies  cbajed  me  sore  like  a  bird. 

luimefttgtioMt, 
«.  To  pursue  as  an  enemy. 

And  Abimelech  clfaied  him,  and  he  fled  before 
him.  Judges, 

Ono  of  you  shall  cba*e  a  thousand*         Dtut. 
2»  To  diive  away.  ' 

tU  that  cbatetb  away  his  mother,  is  a  son  that 
Vi!Seih  shame.  Frwerhs, 

4*  To  follow  as  a  thiug  desirable. 
y  To  drive. 

Thus  ebasedhy  their  brother's  endless  malice 
from  prince  to  prince,  and  from  place  to  place, 
they,  for  their  safety,  fled  at  last  to  the  ciiy  of 
Bbennls.  Knoiles's  History  eftbe  Turks. 

When  the  following  morn  had  rifruiV  away 
The  flying  stars,  and  ftght  restored  the  day. 

Drydeti, 
To  C H  AS E  Metals.    See  To  E n  c  H  as*  k . 
Chase.  /?.  j.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  Hunting;  as,  the  pleasures  of  the  cbase. 
a.  Pursuit  of  any  thing  as  game. 

Whilst  he  was  hastening  in  the  chase,  it  seems, 
Of  this  fair  couple,' meets  he  on  the  way 
7^he  father  of  tiiis  seeming  lady.  Sbakspeare, 
'  There  is  no  cbase  more  pleasant,  methinks, 
than  to  drive  a  thouvht,  by  good  conduct,  from 
one  end  of  the  world  to  another,  and  never  to 
less  sight  cf ;!  till  it  fall  into  eternity.  BurtuU 
$,  Fitness  to  be  hunted ;  appropriation  to 
fi^st  or  sport. 

t^onceming  the  beasts  of  chase,  whereof  th« 
buck  »  the  lirst,  he  is  called  the  first  year  a 
iiwn.  Sbakspeare, 

A  maid  I  am,  and  of  thv  virgin  train  ;^ 
Oh  !  let  mc'  still  that  sjx)tless  name  retain, 
^'xequent  the  forests,  thy  diaste  will  obey. 
And  only  inakc  the  beasts  of  cbase  my  prey. 
'  Dryden. 

i).  PMrsuit  of  an  enemy,  or  of  something 
noxious. 

The  admiml,  with  such  ships  only  as  cogW 
suddenly  be  put  in  readiness,  made  forth  with 
them ;  and  surh  as  cume  daily  in,  we  set  u(K>n 
tiiem,  and  ^avetiiem  cbase.  Bueou, 

He  sallied  out  upon  them  with  certain  troops 
tf  horsemen,  with  such  violence,  that  he  over- 
threw them,  and,  havine  them  in  ihase,  did 
•jjeedv  execution.  KnolUs  History  of  the  Turku 

They  seek  that  joy,  which  u$*d  to  glow 
Expanded  on  the  hero's  face. 

When  the  thick  squadrons  prett  die  foe, 
Aiid  William  led  the  gloilous^Avtrr.         Prior, 
5.  Pursuit  of  something  as  desirable. 

Yet  this  mad  cbase  of  fame,  by  few  pursued, 
ViA  drawn  deftruciion  on  the  multitude.  Dryd, 
(.  The  game  hunted. 

She,  seeing  the  towering  of  her  pursued  ebsse^ 
went  circljcj  about,  rising  so  with  th^  less  sense 
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Hold,  Warwick!  seek  thoft  oot  some  odior 
^base^ 
For  I  myself  must  put  this  deer  to  death.  Siak» 
Honour 's  die  noUei^  ^base;  pursue  chat  game^ 
And  reconpeose  the  loss  of  love  with  &iQe. 

,  GraumHt'* 

7.  Open  ground  stored  with  such  beaats 
as  are  hunted. 
A  recepude  for  deer  an2  game,  of  a  nu4dlo 

.  nature  between  a  forest  and  a  park;  beui ^  cxTrn* 
monly  less  than  a  forest,  and  not  endued  with 
so  many  liberties;  and  yet  of  a  larger  compass* 
and  stored  with  greater  diversity  of  game,  thaa 
a  park.  A  chase  differs  from  a  fure:>t  in  this, 
because  it  vcuy  b^  in  the  hands  of' a  subjects 
%vhich  a  forest,  in  its  proper  nature,  cannot :  Jn4 
from  a  park,  in  that  it  is  not  inclosed,  and  hath 
not  only  a  larger  compass,  and  more  store  of 
game,  but  likewise  more  keepers  and  overseers^- 

C^neO^ 

,    '  He  and  his  lady  both  are  IX  the  lodee. 
Upon  the  north  side  of  this  pleasant  chase.  ShaK 

S.  The  Chase  ofagun^  ia  the  whole  bore 
or  length  of  a  piece,  taken  withinside. 

Chase-guk.  ft.  s.  [firom  cbase  and^^cw.] 
Guns  in  the  fprepart  of  the  ship,  fired 
upon  those  that  are  pursued. 

A/lean. time  the  Belgians  tack  upon  our  rear. 
And  raking  ebase^uns  through  our  stern  the/ 
seqd.  Dr^dok, 

Cn  a'ser.  n.  J.  [from  ebau.\ 
I.  Hunter;  pursuer;  driver. 
Then  began 
A  stop  i'  x!tC  chaser,  a  retire  ;  anon 
A  rout,  confusion  thick.  Sbclspeartk 

So  fast  he  flies,  that  his  re\'iewing  eye 
^  Has  lost  the  chasers,  and'his  ear  the  cry.  DmJw 
Stretch'd  on  tnelawn,  his  second  hope  survey^ 
At  once  the  chaser,  and  at  once  the  prey  i 
Lo,  Rufus,  tugj^ing  at  the  deadly  dart. 
Bleeds  in  the  loresc  like  a  wounded  hart!  Pcpt% 
a.  An  cnchaser. 
Chasm,  n.  j.  [%«»/*<•] 
I.  A  breach  unclosed ;  9  cleft ;  a  gap ;  am 
openine. 

In  all  that  visible  corporeal  world,  we  set  no 
chasms  at  f^z^i.  •         Lockr, 

The  water  of  this  orb  communicates  with  that 
of  the  ocean,  by  means  of  certain  hiatuses  or 
chasms  passing  bietwixt  it  and  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean.  Woedxvard, 

7  he  ground  adust  her  riven  mouth  disparts. 
Horrible  chasm  I  profound.  Fbiiiptm 

a.  A  placed  unfilled ;  a  vacuity. 

Some  la«y  nges,  lost  in  ease. 
No  action  leave  to  busv  chronicles ; 
Such,  whose  supine  felicity  but  makes 
In  story  chasms,  in  epochas  mistakes.    Drydem. 
CHjTSSELAS.  n.  s.  LFrench.]    A  sort  of 

grape. 
CHA5TE.  adj.  [chaste^  Fr.  eastus^  Lat.]  . 
z.  Pure  from  all  commerce  of  sexes ;  a9>  a 
cSfaste  virgin. 
Diana  chaste,  and  Hebe  fair.  Prhr» 

a.  Wth  respect  to  language,  pure;  un- 
corrupt ;  not  mixed  with  barbarous 
phrases. 

3.  Free  from  obscenity. 

Among  words  vhkh  signify  the  sameprlnctpat 
ideas,  some  are  clean  and  decent,  otliers  unclean ; 
some  chaste,  others  obscene:        IVatts*  LtglcL 

4.  True  to  the  marriage  bed. 

Love  your  children;  be  di«icreeC|  chaste, k^ep- 
$\%  at  home  '  7;;<m 
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CBAfTB-TRER.  ».  j.  [TtieXf  Lat.l 

TTus  tree  wtM  iiov  to  be  eight  or  ten  fc  et  Jl]gh, 
aid  produce  spikes  of  flowers  at  tke  extremity  of 
every  strong  shoot  in  aututna.  MilUr, 

Cha'stely.  aJv.  [from  ctasteJ]  With- 
out iacontinence;  purely;  without  con- 
tamination. 

Yoo  should  not  p4ss  here:  n«,  thougH^t  were 
as  virtuous  to  lie  as  to  live  ctajtrij.  Sbahfcare, 

Make  first  a  song  of  joy  and  love, 
Which  thatteiy  flame  in  roy;il  eye^        dVoUiu 
Successkm'of  a  loog  desoem,  \ 

l^ich  cbatUly  iu  the  channels  ran, 
Aad  from  our  demi-^odsbepn.  *   Ihjicn, 

7i  Cha'sten.  v.  a,  {chasUer^  Fr.  castigOf 
JLat.}  To  correct;  to  punish;  to 
mortify. 

Cbastett  thy  son  while  there  is  hope,  and  let 
BOt  thy  soul  spare  for  his  crying.         Pr^verhs^ 

\  fooow  thee,  safe  guide !  tlte  path 
Thou  lead'st  mt^  and  to  the  haod  of  heav'n  sub- 
mit, 
Howrevei  cbast'mnjr,        Milton*4  ParaJUe  I^st, 

Some  ieel  the  rod, 
Aad  own,  Ike  ut,  the  father's  ciojtnuig  hand. 

Jiovfe, 
From  our  lost  pursuit  she  wills  to  hkle 
Her  close  decrees,  and  eha*ten  human  pride. 

Frier. 

7i  CHASTI'SE.  v.  a.  Icajtigo^  Lat  an- 
ciently accented  on  the  hrst  syllabley 
pow  on  the  last.} 
1.  To  punish  ;  to  correct  by  punishment ; 
to  afflict  for  faults. 
Mj  breast  I  'U  burst  with  straining  of  my 
courage,       ^      » 
But  I  will  choithe  this  high-minded  strumpet. 

Sbahj>eart» 
I  sm  glad  to  see  the  ^nity  or  envv  o£  the 
f— >»»nC  chymists  thus  disrovered  and  chaithed. 

Boy/e, 

Seldom  is  the  world  affirigfated  or  <batthed  with 

u^M  or  prodigies,  e^rtliquakes  or  inundations, 

Amines  or  pLigues.      Gmv*4  Cumoltgia  Sacra, 

Like  you,  commission 'd  to  ebasthe  and  bles^ 

He  must  avenge  tKc  world,  and  give  it  peace. 

Prior. 

a.  To  reduce  to  order,  or  obedience ;  to 
repress ;  to  restrain  ;  to  awe. 

Hie  thee  hither, 
That  I  may  pour  mv  spirits  in  thine  ear, 
And  cbattise^  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue, 
Ail  that  impedes  thee.  *  Sltaktpeare. 

ivnow,  sir,  that  I 
VTill  not  wait  pinion'd  at  your  master's  court, 
Kor  once  be  t6astii*d  with  the  sober  eye 
CfduUOctavia.  Sbahpeare, 

The  gay  social  sense 

'By  ^tcttisy  €baitii*eU     •  Tbomiwt, 

Chasti'sement.  n,s.  [chastimentt  Fr.] 

•  Correction  ;  punishment :  commonly, 

though  not  always,  used  of  doroestick 

or  p.)rentji]  punishment. 

Shall  I  so  much  dishonour  my  fiur  stars. 
On  equal  terms  to  give  him  ebaiHsementf 

^,  Sbakspeare. 

He  held  the  ebasfuetgent  of  one,  which  mo^ 

iested  the  see  of  Rome,  pleasing  to  God.  RaUigb. 

For  seven  years  what  can  a  dlild  be  guilty  of, 

but  lying,  or  ill-natured  tricks,  the  repeated 

commission  of  which  shall  brmg  him  to  the 

tbastitcmttU  of  the  rod.  Loelem. 

He  receives  a  fit  of  sickness  as  the  kind  «i6aj- 

Hjement  and  difcipHne  of  his  heavenly  Father,  to 

wean  his  aifectious  from  the  world.  '      Btniky, 

C  H  A  s  T 1  's  £  a .  R.  ^.  [ifrom  chastise^    The 
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person  that  diastiees;  a  pitmahcr;a 
corrector. 
Cha'stity.h.j.  [aijfi/«.% Lat.] 
I.  Purity  of  the  bodv. 

Who  can  be  bound  oy  any  solemn  voiv 
To  force  a  s|xit)eas  virgin's  fbtu^yT  ShahpeM, 
CbaUity  is  either  absunence  or  continence:  abs- 
tinence is  that  of  virgins  or  widowi ;  coBiinecct, 
of  married  persons  :  chaste  marriages  are  i»>- 
nourable  and  pleasing  to  God.  7a)ier» 

Ev'n  here,  where  izoztn  cbaitity  retires^ 
Love  finds  an  altar  for  forbiddsn  nres.      Pt^ 
3.  Freedom  from  obscenity. 

There  i&  not  cbastity  enousn  in  languue, 

Without  offence  to  utter  them.       Siai^mre, 

3.  Fn?edom  firom  bad  mixture  of  any  kind ; 

purity  of  language,  opposed  to  barba* 

risms. 

Ch  A^sTN  ESS.  If.  i.  [from  fi&flj/fJCbastlty; 

purity. 
Ttf  Ch  AT.  V.  «.  [from  raqueten  Fr.  Sihh 
tier  ;  perhaps  from  acbatf  purchase  dr 
cheapening,  on  account  of  the  prate  na- 
turally produced  in  a  bargain ;  or  only, 
as  it  is  most  likely,  contracted  from 
f batter.]  To  prate  ;  to  talk  idly ;  to 
prattle ;  to  cackle ;  to  chatter;  to  coo- 
verse  at  ease. 

Thus  ebatitM  the  people  in  their  steads, 
Ylike  at  a  monster  of  many  heads.       SfeMtff» 

Because  that  I  fiimiliarly  sometimes 
Do  use  you  for  my  fool,  and  cbat  %nih  you, 
Your  sauciness  will  jest  wpon  my  love.  Si^itf. 

The  shepherds  on  the  lawn 
Sat  simply  ^batting  in  a  rostick  row.     Miitss. 
With  much  good-will  the  motion  ms  cm- 
brac'd 
To  cbat  a  while  on  their  adventures  pass*d. 

Dryl-M* 

To  Ch  AT.  V.  a.  To  talk  of.    Not  in  usci 
•    unless  ludicrously. 

•All  tongues  ^ak  of  him,  and  the  blcsic^ 
siglitt 
Are  specuded  to  seehimw  Your  prattling  nurse 
Into  a  raptitre  lets  her  baby  cry. 
While  she  cbaU  him.  Sbahftarx, 

Chat.  If.  5.  [from  the  verb.]    Idle  ulk; 
prate ;  sliKHt  or  negligent  tattle. 

Lords  that  can  prate 
As  amply  and  unnecessarily    . 
As  this  uonzalo ;  I  myself  would  make 
A  chough  of  as  deep  ctai.  Sbahfrnt- 

The  time  between  before  the  fire  they  sat, 
And  shortenM  the  delay  by  pleasing  tbat.Drfi. 

The  least  is  good,  far  greater  than  the  ticking 
of  his  palate  with  a  glass  of  wine,  or  the  ufie 
cbat  of  a  soaking  club.  'Lfich. 

Snuff',  or  the  fan,  supplies  each  pause  of  ^t 
With  singing,  laughing,  oglingrand  all  that. 

Chat,  n-  s.  The  keys  of  trees  are  called 

chats;  as,  ash  chats.      •    - 
CHA'rELLANv.u.j.  [cbiUeletitei Fr.]Tbc 
district  imder  the  dominion  of  a  castie- 
Here  are  about  twenty  towns  and  forts  ot 
great  im^rtauce,  with  their  chateUamct  and  A> 
.•  pendencies.  Dry^*' 

Cha'ttel.  «.  /.  [See  Catti^e]    Any 
.    moveable  possession :  a  term  now  scarce 
used  but  in  forms  of  law. 
Nay,  look  not  big,  nor  sump,  aor  stare,  Mf 
fret; 
I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own ;   . 
She  is  my  goods,  my  chattHf,  S^abtfm:!' 
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Honour  U  a  kase  for  lives  to  comt * 
And  cannot  be  extended  from 
,  The  lecal  tenant ;  'c  is  a  chMUi 
Not  to  be  forfeited  in  battle.  ffiMras, 

Tc  CHATTER,  v.  «.  [caqueUry  Fr.] 
z.  To  make  a  noise  as  a  picv  or  other  un- 
harm  onions  bird. 

Nightingales  seidom  sing,  the  pie  soU  ebaiier* 
etb.  Sldtitj* 

So  doth  the  cuckow,  when  th«  mavb  sings, 
Begin  his  vitless  note  «pacc  to  chatter,  Spenaer* 

There  was  a  crow  sat  cbuUering  upon  the  back 
«f  a  sheep:  Well,  sirrah,  says  3ie  sheep,  you 
durst  not  have  done  this  to  a  dog.    VBttrangt, 

Your  birds  of  knowledge,  that  in  dusky  air 
CAtf«rr  futurity.  ^  Drydett. 

a.To  make  a  noise  by  Collision  of  the  teeth. 
Stood  Theodore  surpcis*d  in  deadly  fright. 
With  cbattWing  teeth,  and  bristling  hair  upright. 

Dip  but  your  toes  into  cold  water, 
Their  correspondent  teeth  will  chatter.    Prit, 
3.  To  talk  idly  or  carclesiy. 

Suffer  no  hour  to  pass  away  in  a  lazy  idleness, 
an  impertinent  ebatUrinjr^  or  useless  triti^s. 

JVutte*  Lopek, 
Ch  a'tt  e  r.  «.  /.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  Koii^e  like  that  of  a  pie  or  monkey. 


The  mimick  ape.  began  his  chatter^ 
How  evil  tongues  his  ufe  bespatter. 


Swift. 


2.  Idle  prate. 
Cha'tteurr,  jt,  /.  [froAi  chatter.']    An 
.  idle  talker ;  a  prattler- 
Q  H  a't  w  o  o  d  . «,  #.  Ctttle  sticks ;  fuel. 
Cha'vbnder.  n.  s.  [jcJbfvesncy  Fr.]    A 
fish ;  the  chub. 

These  are  a  choi(5e  bait  for  the  chub,  or  eha- 

•endery  or  indeed  any  great  fish.  fVaiUne Angler. 

CHAUMONTEfLLE.  n.  j,  [French.]    A 

sort  of  pear. 
To  CHAW.  V.  a.  [^kawen^  Germ.]     To 
champ  between  the  teeth ;  to  masticate; 
to  cbc\V. 

I  home  Mturmng,  firaught  with  foul  d^ight, 
And  chawing  vengeance  all  the  way  I  went. 

Sinter  t  JPairy  Queen. 
They  come  to  us,  but  us  love  draws ; 
He  swallows  us,  and  never  chaivt; 
He  is  the  tyrant  pike,  and  we  the  firy.  i)«Mj. 
Whether  he  found  any  use  of  chatvinv  little 
sponges,  dipt  in  oil,  in  kis  mouth,  when  he  was 
perfectly  under' water,  and  at  a  distance  from 
hk  engine.  Bojte, 

The  man  vrho-laucht  but  once  to  see  nn  ass 
•  Mumbling  to  make  me  cross^ain'd thistles  pass. 
Might  laugh  again,  to  see  a  jury  chaw 
The  prickles  of  unpalatable  law.  DryJen. 

Chaw.  ».  j,  [from  the  verb.]  The  chap  ; 
'  tbc  upper  or  under  part  of  a  beast's 
mouth. 

I  will  turn  thee  back,  and  put  hooks  into  thy 
tbanos^  agad  will  bring  thee  lorth^and  all  thine 
army.  Ezekiel. 

Ch  A' WD  RON.  II.  J.  Entrails. 
.    Add  thereto  a  tyger's  chatvdron^ 
For  the  ingredients  of  our  cauldron.  Sbmkspeare, 

CHEAP,  adj.  [ceapan,  Sax.  koopen^  Dut. 

to  buy.] 
i/To  be  had  at  a  low  rate ;  purchased  for 

a  small  price. 

"Wli  ere  there  are  a  great  many  sellers  to  a  few 
buyers-,  there  the  thinjj  to  be  sold  will  he  cheap, 
Co  the  other  side,  raise  Tip  a  great  many  buyers 
lor  2  few  sellers,  and  th«  same  thing  wfll  imme- 
^jff^Jy  turn  deajr.  L^cke^ 
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a*,  or  small  Talu/e  \  easy  to  be  had;  not 
respected. 

llie  goodness,  that  is  chetp  in  beauty,  maloes 
beauty  brief  in  goodness.  Sbakkpeat€m 

Had  I  so  lavisb  of  my  presents  been. 
So  common  hackney'd  in  the  eyes  of  otien. 
So  stidc  and  d)eap  to  vulvar  coni|»ny.    SMtefm 

He  that  is  too  much  in  any  thing,  so  chat  iw 
giveth  another  occasion  of  socu^-,  raaketlihiaa- 
aelf  «&Ar/.  -  B^em. 

May  your  sick  fame  still  ia|jguiah  tiU  it  die* 
Anii  you  grow  cheap  in  ev^ry  su^ect*s'ey#. 

The  titles  of  distinctjon,  which  beloQg  to  us, 
are  turned  into  terms  of  derision ;  and  evety  ivvj 
is  taken,  by  profane  D)en,  towards  renting  us 
theap  aaid  contemptible  AtteAury. 

Ch  E  A  P.  n,  i.  [cheoping  is  an  old  word  for 
market;  whence  Ecutcbeapy  Cbeapi'%di\ 
Market ;  purchase  \  bargino :  aSi  goo4 
cheap  i  a  bon  marcbe^  tr. 

The  same  wine  whidi  we  pay  so  dear  for  no«^ 
a-days,  in  that  good 'world,  was  sexy  good  cbeaf» 

It  is  many  a  man's  case  to  tire  himkdfout  tvitk 
hunting  sfter  that  abroad,  which  he  carries  about 
him  all  the  while,  and  may  have  it  better  cheap 
at  home.  L^Edan^mge. 

^me  few  Insulting  cowards,  who  love  tq  van 
pour  good  cheap,  may  trample  oa  thdse' whoriifo 
least  resistance.  Detay  efP^ty. 

To  Che'afek.  «;.  a.  [c^pan.  Sax.  to 

buy,] 
X.  To  attempt  to  purchase;  to  bid  ibr 
any  thing  $  to  ask  the  price  of  any  com- 
modity. 

Rich  she  shall  be,  that  *s  certam^  wise,  or  IH 
none ;  virtuous, or  1  '11  never  cheapeMher^  S$ai^ 

The  first  he  cheapened  was  a  Jupiter^  wlaek 
would  have  come  at  a  very  easy  rate.  VEttrtmgu 

Slie  slipt  sometimes  to  Mrs.  Thody*s, 
To  the^en  tea.  jffriir. 

To  shops  in  crowds  the  daggled  females  fty. 
Pretend  to  cheapeefgooA^  but  nothing  buy. 

a.  To  lessen  in  value. 

My  hopes  pursue  a  brighter  diadem. 
Can  any  brighter  than  tlie  Roman  be  f 
I  find  my  prufifer'd  love  has  cheapen* d  roe. 

DryJkeu 
Che'aply.  ad'v,  [from  cbeap^  Ata  small 
price  ;  at  a  low  rate. 

By  tlicse  I  see 
So  great  a  day  as  this  is  cheaply  bxraglft.  Shahp. 
Blood,  rapines,  massacres,  were  cheap/yhougla^ 
So  mighty  recompence  your  beauty  arougbt. 

Chf/apness.  n.  s.  [from  cheap.']  hoiT' 
ncss  of  price. 

Anciem  statutes  incite  merchant-strangers  to 
bring  in^comn^pdities;  having  for  end  cbeapmtu 

Thediscredit  whichis grown  upon  Ireland,  haa 
been  the  great  discouragement  to  other  nBtiaB9 
to  transpunt  themselves  hither,  and  prevailed 
farther  than  all  the  invitations  which  thfe  chfi/p^ 
nesj  and  plenty  of  the  country  ha)  made  tUem. 

Temple. 

Chear.    See  Cheer. 

To  CHEAT.  *v.  a.  [of  uncertam  deriva- 
tion ;  probably  froxn  acheter^  Fr.  tq  pur- 
chase, alluding  to  the  tricks  i^sed  Ir 

^  making  bargains.    See  the  noun.] 

I.  To  defraud  ;  to  impose  upon ;  to  trick. 
It  is  used  Commonly  of  low  cunning. 
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5.  ^erliaiM  temper  of  mind  in  general ;  for 
we  read  of  heavy  ebeer. 

Then  were  they  all  of  good  tieery  and  they 
abo  xmIl  womt  meat.  ^  jitit* 

To  C  H  E  K  R .  V.  /I.  [from  the  noun.] 
2.  To  incite ;  to  encourage ;  to  inspirit. 
He  complaiaed  that  he  was  betrayed;  yet, 
Ibr  all  that,  was  nothing  discouraged,  but  cheertd 
tip  the  footmen.  XnolUs,  ' 

He  fbetr''d  the  dogs  to  follow  her  who  fled, 
And  VDw*d  revenge  on  her  devoted  head.  Drjd, 
s:  To  comfort ;  to  console. 
'  T  died,  ere  I  could  lend  thee  aid ; 
But  thcfr  thy  heiut,  and  be  thou  not  dismay*d. 

Sbahf*are> 
DiapleasM  at  what,  not  iafiering,they  badseen^ 
'  They  went  to  (Anr  the  Action  of  the  green. 

Drjden, 

^.  Toeladden. 

Hark !  a  ^d  voice  the  lonely  desert  ehetrtr 
Prepare  the  way ;  a  god,  a  god  appearr!    Poftm 

.like  sacred  sun,  above  the  waters  tais*d. 
Thro'  heaven^s  eternal  brazen  portals  blaz'd. 
And  wide  o*er  earth  diiFus'd  hb  ebeerlmg  ray. 

foCHBBR;  t^.ff.    To  grow  gay  or  glad- 
-some. 

At  sight  of  thee  my  fioomy  soul  cbien  up; 
^  My  hopes  revivea  and  gladness  dawns  within  me. 

A.  Fbmpi. 
Cbk^brer.  jf.  s,  [from  7p  cheer J\  Giad- 

ncr;  giver  of  gayety. 
,      To  thee  alone  pe  praise, 
'  From  whom  our  joy  descends* 

Thou  cbeerer  ot  our  days.  WotUm, 

AnglinK  was,  after  tedious  study,  a  rest  to  his 
tntnd,  a  toeertr  of  his  ^irits,  a  diverter  of  sad- 
ness, a  calmer  of  unquiet  thoughts.        WaltM, 
SafEron'is  the  safest  and  most  simple  cordial,  the 
*  greatest  reviver  of  the  heart,  and  tburer  of  the 
spirits.  Tm^. 

Prime  eUerer^  light, 
Of  all  material  beings  first  and  best.    TUmiw. 
Ch  k^erfu l.  tf^F.  [from  cbefir  and>W/.] 
z.  Oay  ;  full  of  life ;  fiill  of  mirth. 

The  cbeerftU  birds  of  sundry  Jund 
'  Do  chaunt  sweet  mustck  to  deUght  his  mind. 

Fairy  Qfut»' 

ft*  Having  an  appearance  of  gayety. 

A  merry  heart  maketh  a  cheerfrt  coontehahce ; 
but  by  sorrow  of  the  heart  the  spirit  u  broken. 

Fnvtrbt. 
Che'erfully.  itd'O.     [from    cheerfal.'i 
Without  dejection ;  with  willingness ; 
.    With  gayety. 

PlucK  np  thy  spirits^  look  cheerfutty  upon  me. 
Shakjfeart* 
To  their  known  Hfttioos  tbterfuUy  they  go. 

'     Drydiit, 

:    Doctrihe  is  that  which  must  prepare  men  for 

discipline;  and  men  never  go  on  so  ^etrfidtly,  as 

when  they  see  where  they  go.   ^  Sotat, 

May  the  man, 

That  ebeerfii/iy  recouikts  die  female's  praise, 

Fmd  equal  love,  and  love's  untainted  sweets  ^ 

»  Enjoy  with  faohour.  FiTtlips, 

Che'sr FULNESS.  If.  J.   [ffoih  ebeerfulJ\ 

I,  Freedohi  from  dejcctton  ;  alacrity. 

Barbiirossa,  using  thb  exceeding  tbegrfubtett 
'  imd'forwardneB  of  Ki»  sdldiersj  weighed  up  the 
"fourteen  gallies  he  had  stinks  /ilnol/S, 

With  what  resoUitton  and  cbfer/ui»ess,mxh 
what  courage  and  patience^  did  vast  numbeb  of 
all  sorts  of  people,  in  the  first  ases  of  Christia- 
nity, encounter  all  the.  nge  and  matice  of  th^ 
world«  and  embrace  tonsMits  and  death ! 
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a.  Freedom  from  gloominest . 

I  marvelled  to  see  herreceiye  m^  tm,ml' 
ments  with  sighs,  and  yet  do  them  witli  cW^- 

mess,  Smrt. 

CHfe'EKLBSS.  fl^:  \jiTom  cheer.']  Wii 
out  gayety#  comfort,  -or  gladness. 

For  since  mine  eye  your  joyous  sight  did  m, 
My  cbeafid  day  is  tura'dto  cbeeriut  nigbL 

Bairf  fie.'* 

•  On  a  bank,  beside  a  willow, 
Heav'n  her  covVing,  earth  her  pillow, 
Sad  Amynu  skh'd  alone. 

From  the  cbeeness  dawn  of  morning 
'  Till  the  dews  of  night  returning.         Bryh* 
Che'eri^Y.  adj.  [from  cheer ^ 
I*  Gay  ;  cheerful. 

They  are  useful  to  rjinkind,  in  affording  thti 
convenieYit  situations  of  houses  and  TiDagtt,r:r 
fleeting  the  benign  and  cherishme  sunbeaos,  ^3^ 
so  rendering  their  habitations  bocbmorecr* 

-  foruble  and  more  tbeerly  m  winter.         I'l- 
2»  Not  gloomy ;  ntid  dejected. 
Che'erly.  ad^*  [from  cbeer.l   Cb«r- 

fully. 

Under  heavy  arms  the  vouth  cf  Rome 
Their  long  laMrioOs  marcnes  overcome; 
Cbeerh  their  tedious  travels  undergo.   Drf^n. 

In  God's  Viwmt,  cbeerh  on,  courageous  friccci 

•  To  reap  the  harvest  or  perpeihial  peace, 
By  this  one  bloody  trial  of  diarp  war.    w/- 

Oft  listening  how  the  hounds  a&dhani 
Cbeerly  rouse  the  shimb*ring  mom.      ^^'^' 
C  M  e'e  R  Y.  adj.  [from  cheer,'\  Gay ;  spright- 
.  ly ;  ha^ng  the  power  to  make  gay :  1 

•  lualicrous  word. 

Come,  let  us  liie,  and  quaflTa  theerj  W; 

Let  cyder  new  wash  sorrow  from  thj  souL  Crr- 

CHEESE.  ».  i.  icuseui,  Lat.  cyfe,Sax. 

A  kind  of  food  made  by  pressing  tw 

curd,  of  coagulated  milk,  and  suffcrifls 

-  the  mass  to  dry. 

.  I  will  rather  trust  a  Fleming  Vhh  my  b«tff , 
the  Welshman  with  my  ebeest,  than  n)T»^ 
with  herself.  Shtk^-^ 

Che^esecakc.  «.  J,  [from  fi«f«  ^^ 
eake,  ]  A  cake  made  of  soft  curds,  sa 
gar,  and  butter.  ' 

Effeminate  he  sat,  and  quiet ;  ^ 
Strange  product  of  a  ebeaecake  diet.        "'J^* 

Where  many  a  man.  at  vaxiancc  widi  te«*> 
With  Sbft^mng  mead  and  ebeaecake  eadstheigj' 

CmC'^semokger.  «,/.  [from  ebeenV^ 

monger.']  One  who  deals  in  cheese. 
A  true  owl  of  JLondon, 

That  gives  out  he  's  undoie. 

Being  a  ^£<vftf8w/Trrr, 

By  trusting.     .  ^7*^' 

Che'esepress.    «,  J.  [from  cbeae  ^^^^ 

preis.l    The  press  in  whicji  thecurui 

are  pressed. 
The  cleanly  ebeeteprert  she  could  nertf  i^^ 

Her  aukwwd  fist  did  ne'er  empby  the  chum 

OHE^ESEVAT.if.J.  Ifrom  cheesc i'O^'^'-^ 

.    The  wooden  case  in  which  the  cur-* 

are  confined  when  they  arc  pressed  iHvJ 

cheese.  .    v^^ 

His  sense  oecasioosthe  careless  rustic  »J^ 

.  the  s^n  no  bigger  than  a  deesevaU      ^r^ 

Che'esy.  flif*  .[fronvrAjw/^j  Hanogi" 

natnre  orrorm  of  cheese.  .    i 

Acidi  mixed  with  them  precipitate  t  tor  ;- 

QtM  dudky  inai»r,but  not  •  cber^  ^;rZ^ 
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Che'l  Y.  n.  s,  \cbela9  Lat.]  The  claw  of  a 
sheHfish.  v 

It  happeneth  often,  I  confess,  that  a  lobster 
hath  i\ktcbely^  or  great  claw,  of  one  side  longer 
than  the  other.  Brown, 

ChE^MISTRY.     Sec  CHYM19TRY, 

Che^^er.    See  Checker. 
?i  CHEHISH,  V.  a,    [cberir,  Fr.]    To 
support  and  forward  with  encourage- 
ment, help,  and  protection ;  to  shelter ; 
to  nurse  up. 

Whenever  Buckingham  doth  turn  his  hate 
Upon  your  grace,  and  not  with  duteous  love 
Doth  eberhb  you  and  yours,  God  punish  me 
With  hate  in  those  where  I  expect  most  love. 

Sbaitfeare, 
I  would,  I  were  thy  bird 
'  Sw^et,  so  would  I ; 

But  I  should-kill  thee  with  too  much  eberhhmg^ 

Sbaksfeare, 
What  doth  €berub  weeds  but  gende  air  ? 

Sbakspeare* 
Magistrates  have  always  thought  themselves 
concerned  to  cberhb  religion,  and  tp  maintain  in 
the  minds  of  men  the  MUef  of  a  God  and  an- 
other life.  TilUtsoH, 

But  old  god  Saturn,  which  doth  all  devour, 
X)oth  cberhb  her,  and  still  augments  her  might. 

Daviet, 
He  that  knbwingly  commits  an  ill,  has  the 
vpbraidings  of  his  own  conscience;  those  who 
act  by  errour,  have  its  cbtrisbinvs  ^nd  encou- 
ragements to  animate  them.       7)eeay  of  Piety, 


Chl'risher.  n^s. 


An 


[from  cba-isb} 
encourager;  a  supporter. 

One  of  tlveir  greatest  praises  it  is  to  be  the 
maintainers  tttid  ^bcrubers  of  a  regular  devotion, 
a  reverend  worshb,  a  true  and  decent  piety. 

:ij>ratt, 

Che^risrment.  ».  J.  [from  cberhb,]  En- 
couragement; support^  comfort.  Ob- 
solete. 

The. one  lives  her  age's  ornament, 
That  with  rich  bounty,  and  dear  cberitbmeHif 
Supports  the  praise  ot  noble  poesie.       Spenser* 
CHE^RRY.  I  n.J.  Icerise.Vx.  eerasus^ 

Che'rry-tbee.S     Lat.] 

The  species  are,  1.  The  common  red  or  gar- 
den cherry.  2.  Large  Spanish  cherry.  3.  The 
red  heart  cherry.  4.  The  white  heart  cherry. 
5.  The  bleeding  heart  cherry.  6.  The  bhck 
heart  cherry.  7.  The  May  cherry.  8.  The 
black  cherry,  or  maiard.  9,  The  archduke  cher- 
ry. 10.  The  yellow  Spanish  cherry.  11.  The 
Flanders  cluster  cherry.  12.  The  carnation 
cherry,  13.  The  large  Mack  .cherry.  14.  The 
bird  cherry.  13.  The  red  bird  or  Cornish  cher- 
ry. 16.  Xhelaigest,  double  flowered  cherry. 
17.  The  double  flowered  cherry.  18.  The  com- 
mon wild  cherry.  19.  The  wild  northern  English 
cherry,  with  late  ripe  fruit.  2(».  The  shock  or 
perfumed  cherry.  21.  The  cherry  tree  with 
striped  leaves.  And  many  other  sorts  of  cher- 
ries; as  the  imber  cherry,  lukewyrd,  corone, 
GasccNgne,  and  the  morello,  which  is  cfiiefly 
planted  for  preserving.  This  fruit  was  brought 
out  ^  Pontns  at  the  time  of  the  Mithridatic 
victory  by  LucuUus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  680; 
and  was  brought  into  Britain  about  1^0  years  af- 
terwafds,  which  was  Ann.  Don.  55 ;  and  was  soon 
after  spread  through  most  parts  of  Europe.  Miller, 

Some  ask  but  a  pin,  a  nut,  a  cberry  stone ; 
But  she,  more  covetous,  would  have  a  chain. 

Shahpeare. 

July  1  would  have  drawn  in  a  jacket  of  li^ht- 
ycllowy  eating  fbfrrif'j  wid\  his  tace  and  besom 
sun-burnt.  jPeufb^m, 

VOL.  I. 
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*  A  little  spark  of  life,  which,  in  its  first  ap* 
pearance,  might  be  inclosed  in  the  hollow  ot  e 
therty  sCone.  ifo/r. 

Che^kry.  adj.  [from  the  substantive. J 
Resembling  a  cherry  in  colour. 

Shore's  wife,  hath  a  pretty  foot,  **• 
A  eberry  lip,  a  passing  plca^ng  tongue.  Hhahp* 
CHfc'KKy-BAY.     Sec  Lac  RE   . 
Chl'rrycheekeu.  adj,     [fromcbeny 
and  cbeek."]  Having  ruddy  cheeks. 
I  warrant  them  iberrycbeek^d  counuy  girls. 

C^ngrevfm 
Che'rrypit.  [from  cberry  znd pit.]      A 
.child's  play;  in  which  they  throw  cherry 
stones  into  a  small  holc^. 

What,  man !  't  is  not  for  gravity  to  play  at 
cberrypit,  Sbahpeare* 

C  n  E  i<  s  o  N  e's  F .  «,  J.  [x^po-wc"© J.  ]  A  pe- 
ninsula;  a  tract  of  land  almost  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea»  but  joined  to  the 
continent  by  a  narrow  neck  or  isthmus. 

Chert,  n.s.  SJiom  quartx^  Germ.}  A 
kind  of  flint. 

Flint  is  most  commonly  found  in  form  of  no* 
dules;  but 't  is  sometimes  found  in  thin  straUy 
when  *t  is  called  cbert.  Woodward* 

CHE'RUB.  «.  /.  [ai3  plur.  tD^ilD.]  It 
is  sometimes  written  in  the  plural,  im- 
properly, cberubims^'^  A  celestial  spi- 
rit, which,  in  the  hierarchy,  is  placed 
next  in  order  to  the  seraphim.  All  the 
several  descriptions  which  the  Scripture 
gives  us  of  cherubim  difter-  from  one 
another;  as  they  are  described  in  the 
shapes  of  men,  eagles,  oxen,  Uons,*and 
in  a  composition  of  all  these  figures  put 
together.  The  hieroglyphical  represen- 
tations in  the  embroidery  upoti  the  cur- 
tains of  the  tabernacle,  were  called  by 
Moses,  Exodus  xxvi.  i.  cherubim  of  cun« 
ning  work.  ^         CalmeU 

The  roof  o*  th*  chamber 
With  gold  cherubimj  is  fretted.  Sbakspearu 

Heav'n's  eberubimy  hors'd 
Upon  the  sightless  coursers  of  the  air, 

,     Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  ev'ry  eye. 

That  tears  shall  drown  the  \rind.       Sbuhpeare, 

Some  cberub  finishes  what  you  begun, 
And  to  a  miracle  improves  a  tune.  Prinr^ 

Cheru^bick.  adj.  {itom  cberub  1  An- 
gelick ;  relating  to  the  cherubim. 

Thy  words 
Attentive,  and  with  more  delighted  ear. 
Divide  instructor !  I  have  heard,  than  when 
Cberubiek  songs  by  night  from  neighb'ring  hills 
Aerial  musick  send.  Milton  i  Par.  Lost, 

And  on  the  ea^t  side  of  the  garden  place 
Cberubiek  watch.  MiUotis  Par,  Lott, 

Cheru'bin.  adj,^  Ifrom  cherubJ]  Ange- 
lical. 

This  fell  whore  of  thine 
Hath  in  her  more  destruction  than  thy  sword. 
For  all  her  <berubm  look.  Sbaiipeare. 

Ch I-/R  V I L. «.  J.  Ichicropbyllumy  Lat. )  An 
umbelliferous  plant.  Miller* 

TtfCHfi'RUp.  'v. «.  [from  chfcr;  perhaps 
from  cheer  upt  corrupted  to  eberupl 
To  chirp  j  to  use  a  cheerful  voice. 

The  birds 
Frame  to  thy  song  their  cheerful  cierupings 
Or  hold  Uieir  peace  for  shame  of  thy  sweet  lays. 

Kk  ^ 
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Che'sli p.  II.  /.  A  'small  vermin,  th^t  lies 

u  ndcr  stones  or  ti les.  Skinner. 

CHESS.  If.  J.    lecbea,  iFr.]    A  Mice  and 

abstruse  game,  in  which  two  sets  of  men 

are  moved  in  opposition  to  each  other. 

This  game  the  Pcrsim  mngi  did  invent, 
Tlie  force  of  Eastern  wisdom  to  express; 

From  tUence  to  busy  Europeans  sent, 
And  ityi'd  by  modern  Lombards  pensive  ebe$s, 

Denham. 
So  have  I  seen  a  king  in  eiett 

glis  rooks  a nd  ^^nigli ts  withdrawn, 
is  cjueen  and  bishops  in  distress) 
,     Shiftmg  about,  grow  less  and  less, 

"With  here  and  tliere  a  pawn.  DrydeM, 

Che'ss-apple.  If.  i.    A  species  of  «*;//</- 

unvice* 
Che'ss-board.    «. /.    [from  ebcjj  and 
hoard.]  The  board  or  table  on  which 
the  game  of  chess  is  played. 

And  cards  are  dealt,  and  chfti-boardi  brought. 
To  ease  the  pain  of  coward  thought.        Prhr, 
Che'ss-man.  ff.  J.  [fronifivji  and  man*'] 
A  OHppct  for  chess, 

A  company  of  cbest^en  standing  on  the  »mc 
squares  dt  the  chess-board  where  we  left  them, 
we  say  they  are  all  in  die  same  place,  or  ymnoved. 

Loeke, 

Che'ss-player.  «.  J.   [from  fivii  and 
blayer.'\    A  gamester  at  chess. 

'?hus,1ike  a  dtilful  cbest^yer,  he  draws  out 
his  men,  and  makes  his  pawns  of  uae  to  his 
greater  persons.  Vryien, 

Che'ssom.  «./.     Mellow  earth. 

The  tender  ebestom  and  mellow  earth  u  the 
best,  being  mere  mould,  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  day  and  sand;  especiaUv  if  it  be  not 
loomy  and  binding.  Bocm  j  Nat.  Hut, 

CHEST.  «.j.  [cyfc,Sax.  m/a,  Lat.] 
X.  A  box.of  wood,  or  other  matcnals,  m 
which  things  are  laid  up.  . 

He  will  seek  there,  on  my  word ;  neither  press, 
«i&«/,  trunk,  well,  vault,  but  he  hath  an  attract 
•-    ibr  the  remembrance  of  such  places.      •  Sbahp. 
'  But  more  have  been  by  avarice  opprest. 

And  heaps  of  money  crowded  in  the  chest. 

.    '^  Drjitn. 

1.  A  Chest  of  Drawer j.    A  case  with 

moveable  boxes  or  drawers. 
3.  The  trunk  of  the  body,  or  cavity  from 
the  shoulders  to  the  bt-Uy.     ' 

Such  as  have  round  faces,  or  broad  cbestSi  or 
shoulders,  have  seldom  or  never  long  necks. 

Broxvti. 

He  describes  another  by  the  brgeness  of  his 

rj6«/,  and  breadth  of  his  shoulders.  i'^*. 

To  Chest,  v.fl.  [from  the  noun. J    To 

reposite  in  a  chest ;  to  hoard. 
Chest-foundering,  n.s.     A  disease 
in  horses.    It  comes  near  to  a  pleurisyi 
or  pcripneumony,  in  a  human  body. 

Farrier* J  Diet* 
Che'sted.  aJj.    [from  chest.']    Having 
a   chest;   as,  broad-chested,   narrow- 
chested  4 
.  Che'ster.    Sec  Castor. 
Che'stnut.  }n.s.  [chastaigne^vj. 

Che'stnut-TREE.  )    eastanea.  Lit.] 
X.  The  tree  hath  katkins,  which  are  placed 
at  remote  distances  from  the  fruit,  on 
the  same  tree.     The  outer  coat  of  the 
*      fruit  is  very  rough,  and- has   two  or 
thrc<  nuts  included  in  each  husk  or  co- 
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vfring.  Thi»  tree  was  formerly  ift 
greater  plenty,  as  may  be  proved  by 
the  old  buildings  in  London,  which 
were,  for  the  most  part,  of  this  timber ; 
which  is  equal  in  value  tcf  the  best  oak, 
and,  for  many  purposes,  hf  exceeds  it, 
particularly  for  making  vessels  for  U- 
quors ;  it  having  a  property,  when  once 
^oroughly  seasoned,  to  maintain  its 
bulk  constantly,  and  is  not  subject  to 
shrink  or  swell,  like  other  timber. 

MiiUr. 

1.  The  fruit  of  the  chestnut  tree. 
A  woman's  tongue, 
That  rives  not  half  so  great  a  bl<w  to  th  ear 
As  wiB  a  ehestnat  in  a  farmer's  fire.  Si^!^-srt. 
October  has  a  basket  of  services,  medlars,  i-xi 
cbestmkUi  andfiruiu  that  ripen  at  the  laner  vm.. 
Peaebam  m  Drwxtni. 

3.  The  name  of  a  brown  colour. 
His  hair  is  of  a  good  colour^.* — 
—An  excellent  colour;  yoarcbcitMff^a^a 
the  only  colour.  Sb^sp^^rt, 

Merab's  long  hair  was  glessy  cbestMit  brown, 

Che'ston.  «.  J.   A  species  of  plum. 

CHEFALTER.  n.  s.  IcbevaKerj  Fr.]  A 
knight ;  a  gallant  strong  n\an. 

Renowned  Talbot  doth  expect  my  sm; 
And  I  am  lowted  by  a  nrakor  villain, 
And  cannot  help  the  noWe  ebroalicr.    Stf^^^r' 

CHEFAUXdeFrue.  n.  s.  [Fr.  The  sin- 
gular  Cbe^alde  Frise  is  seUom  used., 
ThcFricsland  hor^;  which  i»a  purccot 
timber,  larger  or  smaller,  and  traversed 
with  wooden  spikes,  pointed  with  iron, 
five  or  six  feet  long  ;  used  in  defend- 
ing a  passage,  stopping  a  breach,  or 
making  a  retrenchment  to  stop  the  ca- 
v^.  It  also  called  a  turopikct  or 
tourniquet.  Cbmbfr^' 

CheVen.  If./.  lcheve<ne,'Fr.]  A  river 
fish,  the  same  with  ebuh- 

Che'veril.  «.  j.  [cbe^ivraui  Tt.]  A 
kid }  kidleathcr.    Obsolete. 

A  sentence  is  but  a  chrocrU  gto?etoi|cw 
wit:  how  quickly  the  wrong  side  may  be  lurrw 
outward.^  .      Shahp^' 

Which  gifts  the  capacity 

Of  your  soft  cheverii  conscience  would  rtc^* 

If  you  miht  please  to  stretch  it.      5***^/ 'f  * 

O,  here's  a  wit  of  chiveril,  dul  streUj- 

from  an  mch  narrow  to  an  eU  broad.     ^*^ 

CHEfFlSANCE.  n.  s.  [ebrwsance,  Fr.j  En- 
terprise ;  achievement.     Not  m  use. 

Fortune,  the  foe  of  famous  cbevitanetj 
Seldom,  said  Ouyon,  yields  to  virtue  aid.  :f*' 

CHE'FRON.  n.  s.  [French.]    Oneofth^^ 
honourable  ordinaries  in  ^cratuiy. 
represents  two  rafters  of  a  house,  set  up 
as  they  ought  to  stand.  i'^^'^' 

To  CHEW.  v.  a.  [ceopyan,  Sax.  ^au^^ 
Dutch.  It  is  very  frequently  pronount 

ed  chaw,  and  perhaps  propc'^*yj  . ,., 

1.  To  grind  with  the  teeth;  tomasticaic 

If  little  faults  proceeding  on  ^^^^,  ^ 

ShaU  not  be  wink'd  at;  howsh;dlwctt«tcncw 

When^Mpital  crimes,  <ineV,swallof«r'<i.«^  " 
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Pacing  through  the  fbrest» 
Clcwutg  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  hney, 

SbaLbsare.. 

This  pious  cheat,  that  never  suck*d  the  blood. 

Nor  i^^vWthe  ile^,  ot'  Umbs.  Drydens  Fables. 

The  vales 
Descending  gently,  where  the  lowing  herd 
Chrwt  verd'rous  pasture,  '  PtyUips. 

"By  cbrwingy  solid  aliment  is  divided  into  sni.til 
parts:  in  a  human  bod^r,  there  is  no  other  in- 
stniment  to  perform  this  aaion  but  the  teeth. 
By  the  action  ofcbrwi/tg,  the  ispitde  and  mucus 
are  squeezed  from  the  glands,  and  mixed  with 
the  aliment ;  wliich  acuon,  if  it  be  long  conti- 
nued, Mkill  turn  the  aliment  into  a  sort  of  chyle* 
Arbutbnvt  on  Aliments* 

9.  To  meditate;  to  ruminate  in  the 
thoughts. 

While  the  fiece  monk  does  at  his  trial  stand* 
He  ebnoM  revenge,  abjuring  his  offence: 

Guile  ill  his  tongue,  and  murder  in  his  hand* 
He  stabs  his  judge,  to  prove  hb  innocence. 

Prior, 

3.  To  taste  without  swallowing. 

*     Heaven  *8  in  mv  mouth, 

As  if  I  did  but  only  coenv  its  name.  Sbahpeare. 

Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be 

swallowed,  >and  some  few  to  be  ebenued  and  di« 

pested :  that  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read  only 

in  parts;  others  to  be  read,  but  not  curiously; 

ana  some 'few  to  be  read  wholly,  with  attention. 

Bacon, 
^'o  C  H I  \v .  0u  n-    To  champ  upon  j    to 
rumir.atr. 

\  will  with  patience  hear,  and  find  a  time; 
Till  then,  my  noble  friend,  cbrw  upon  this. 

Shakspeart* 
Inculcate  the  doctrine  of  disobedience,  and 
then  leave  the  multitude  to  cbc%9  upon  't. 

VEstrangt, 
Old  politicians  thew  on  wisdom  past. 
And  blunder  on  in  business  to  the  last.     Popt, 

CHICA'NE.  ».i.  {cbicnne^  Fr.  derived  by 
Menage  from  the  Spanish  word  ehico^ 
little] 

J.  The  art  of  protracting  a  content  by 
petty  objection  and  artifice. 

The  general  part  of  the  civil  law  concerns  not 
the  cbieane  of  private  cases,  but  the  affairs  and 
intercourse  of  civilized  nations,  grounded  upon 
the  principles  of  reason.  Locke, 

His  attomies  have  hardlv  one  trick  left ;  they 
are  at  an  end  of  alLtheir  eiieane,        Arbutbttct, 

d.  Artifice  in  general.  This  sense  is  only 
in  familiar  language. 

Unwilling  then  in  arms  to  meet. 
He  strove  to  lengthen  the  campaign. 
And  save  his  forces  by  cbieane.  Prior, 

7*  Chica'ne.  nj.n,  [ehicarreryTr,']  To 
prolong  a  contest  by  tricks. 

Ch  1  c  a'n  E  R .  «.  J.  [cbicaneurf  Fr.]  A  pet- 
ty sophistcr;  a  trifling  disputant;  a 
wrangler. 

This  is  the  way  to  distinguish  the  two  moat 
different  things  1  know,  a  logical  cbieaner  from 
a  man  of  reason.  Locke, 

C  H I  c  a' w  E  R  Y.  n,s.  [ckieaneriet  Fr.]  So- 
phistry ;  mean  arts  of  wrangle. 

His  anger  caused  him  to  destroy  the  greatest 
part  of  these  reports;  and  only  to  preserve  such 
as  discovered  most  of  the  ebicantrj  ind  futility 
of  the  practice.  Arbntknot^ 

Cbiches.  A.  J.    See  Chickpea. 
Cai^CBLlKC  V£TCH.n./.  lfatfyrus,lAi.'] 
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Id  Germany  they  are  cultivated,  and 
eaten  as  peas»  though  neither  so  tender 
nor  well  tasted.      ^  Mirier* 

CHICK.      )  «.  /.    [cicen.  Sax.  AiecAnt^ 

Cui'cKEN.  S  Dutch  Chicken  is,  I  believe, 

the  old  plural  oicbick^  though  now  used 

as  a  singular  noun.] 

I-  The  young  of  a  bird,  particularly  of  a 

hen,  or  small  bird. 

All  my  pretty  ones  \ 
What,  aU  my  pretty  chickens,  and  their  dam, 
At  one  fell  swoop !  Sbakipeart, 

.  For  when  the  shell  is  broke,  out  oomts  a  cbiek, 

Damiesm 
Whil^  it  is  a  chick,  and  hath  no  spun,  nor  can- 
not hurt,  nor  hath  seen  the  motion,  yet  he  rea- 
dily practisetli  it.  Hale, 
Even  since  slie  was  a  se'en-night  old,  they  »>[• 
Was  chaste  and  humble  to  her  dying  day; 
Nor  cbick,  nor  hen,  was  known  to  disobey.  Dryd, 
Having  the  nodon  that  one  laid  tlic  egg  out 
of  which  the  other  was  hatched,  I  have  a  clear 
klea  of  the  relation  of  dam  and  cbick,     *  Locks^ 

On  rainy  days  alone  I  dine. 
Upon  a  cbick  and  pint  of  wine : 
On  rainy  days  I  dme  alone, 
And  pick  my  ebicken  to  the  bone.  Swfi* 

%.  A  word  of  tenderness. 
My  Ariel,  sbick^ 
This  is  thy  charge.  Sbskspetrtp 

3.  A  term  for  a  young  girl. 
Then,  Chloe,  stiU  go  on  to  prat« 
Of  thirty-six  and  thirty-eight ; 
Pursue  ^our  trade  of  scandal-picking. 
Your  hints,  that  Stella  is  no  chicken.        Swft, 

Cfii'CKENHEARTED.  adj.  [hom  chicken 
and  beart,}  Cowardly ;  timorous ;  fear- 
ful. 

Now  we  set  up  for  tilting  In  the  pit ; 
Where  't  is  aereed  by  huWies ,  cbickenbeartea. 
To  fright  the  ladies  wst,  and  then  be  parted. 

Prologut  to  Spanish  Fri4isr. 

Ch'ickenpox.  n,  s.  An  exantbematous 
distemper,  so  called  from  its  being  of 
no  very  great  danger. 

Chi'ckling.  w./.  l^om  ebick."]  A  small 

chick. 
Chi'ckpea.  «.j.  [from  fj&jVr  and/f^-l  A 

kind  of  degenerate  pea.,  Miiier, 

C  H  I'c  K  w E  b  I). «.  J.  [from  cbick  and  (weed.l 

The  name  of  a  plant. 
Green  mint,  or  ebiekweed,  are  of  good  usa  in 

all  the  hard  swellings  of  the  breast,  occasioned 

by  milk.  Whetmrn. 

To  CHIDE.  v,a,  pret.  chid  or  cbode^  part* 

ebid  or  chidden,  [ciban.  Sax*] 
1.  To  reprove  J  to  check ;  to  correct  with 
words :  applied  to  persons. 

Chide  liim  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently. 
When  you  perceive  his  blood  inclin'd  to  mirth. 

Sbakspeare, 
And  fly  like  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove. 

Sba/tspearem 
Tliose,  that  do  teach  your  babes. 
Do  it  with  gentle  means,  and  easy  tasks: 
He  might  have  chid  me  so ;  for,  in  good  faith, 
I  am  a  child  to  chiding.  Sbakspeore, 

Scylla  wept. 
And  chiihtx  barking  waves  into  attention. 

Afil/ofi, 
Above  the  waves  as  Neptune  shcw'd  his/ace^ 
To  chide  tht  winds,  and  &ave  the  TroJAn  race. 

ff-eUler. 
Kk2 
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Vou  look  If  if  yon  stern  philoiopher 
Had  just  now  chiivoa,  ^       AddU9H, 

If  any  wofnan  ot  better  fashion  in  the  parish 
liapi)ent^  to  be  absent  from  church,  they  were 
sure  of  a  visil  fjom  him,  to  elnJe  and  to  dine 
with  her.  Sv,'rff, 

a.  Ti>  drive  with  reproof. 

Margaret  my  queen,  and  Clifford  too, 
,  Have  chid  me  Xxqia  the  battle.  Sb^kspeare^ 

3.  To  blame ;  to  reproach :  applied  to 
things. 

Wind*murmur*d  through  the  leaves  your  long 
delay, 
And  fountams,  o'er  tlie  pebbles,  tbU  your  stay. 

DrydcH, 
T  cfrJthe  folly  of  my  thoughtless  haste; 
For,  the  work  perfected,  the  joy  was  past. 

Prhr, 
To  Chide, 'v.  n. 
1,  To  clamour ;  to  scoU. 

\^'hat  had  he  to  do  to  cbhff  at  me  ?       SBah. 
Next  morn,  betimes,  the  bride  v/as  missing: 
The  mother  $crcam*d,  the  fath-^r  cLidf 
Where  can  tWs  idle  wench  be  hid  ?  Swj/K 

4.  To  Quarrel  with. 

The  business  of  the  state  does  him  offence. 
And  he  does  chide  with  you*  SbaJuptare* 

3.  To  make  a  noise., 

My  duty» 
As  doth  a  rock  against  the  eliding  flood, 
Should  the  approach  of  this  wild' river  break* 
Will  stand  unshaken  yours.  Sbaktf>fare, 

Cui'der.  «.  j.  {homcbidcl  Arebuker; 
a  reprover. 

Not  her  that  chides,  sir, at  any  hand,  1  pmy. 
I  love  no  eNders,  sir.  ^  SbaMtptan* 

CHIEF."  adj.  \cbef,  the  head,  Fr.] 
I.  Principal;  most  eminent;    above  the 
rest  in  any  respect. 

These  were  the  chief  c£  the  officers  that  were 

over  Solomon's  works.  1  Kingj. 

'I'he  hand  of  the  princes  and  rulers  hath  been 

chief,  in  this  trespass.  £zreh 

Your  country,  chimin  arm?,  abroad  defend ; 
At  home,  with  morals,  arts,  and  laws,  amend. 

a.  Eminent ;  cxtraordinaiy. 

A  froward  man  soweth  strife,  and  a  whisperer 
separateth  chiff  friends.  Prwcrbu 

^,  Capital ; ,  of  the  first  order ;  that  to 
which  other  parts  arc  inferiour,  or 
subordinate. 

I  came  to  have  a  good  general  view  of  the 
apostle's  main  purpose  in  writing  rhe  episde,and 
the  chiff  branches  of  his  discoarse  wherein  he 
prosecuted  it.  Locke, 

4.  It  is  used  by  some  writers  with  a  super- 
lative termination ;  but,  I  think,  impro- 
perly :  the  .comparative  chief er  is  never 

•  '  found. 

We  beseeth  you;  bend  you  to  remain 
flere  in  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  our  eye, 
,     0\\f  chief  tit  courtier,  cousin,  and  our  son.  ShaU 
Doeg  anEdomite,the  chief  est  of  the  herdmen. 

1  Samuel, 
He  sometimes  denied  admission  to  the  cbiefest 
oH^cers  of  the  army.  Clarendon, 

Chief.  w.\f.^  [from  the  adjective] 
I.  A  military  commander ;  a  leader  of  ar- 
mies ;  a  captnin. 

Is  pain  to  them 
I^css  pain,  less  to  be  fled  ?  or  thou  than  they' 
l^ess  hardy  to  endure  ?  courageous  thitff 
The  first  in  flight  from  pain.  MUftff* 
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After  or  before  were  never  known 
Such  fhieft  i  IS  each  in  army  seem'd  alone. 

'    A  wit  *$  a  feather,  and  a  ehi^  a  rod ; 
An  honest  nun  *%  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

A  prudent  chief  nc/t  always  must  dispbty 
His  pow*rs  in  equal  ranks,  and  fiir.arnty  ; 
Biit  with  th'  occasion  and  the  place  comply. 
Conceal  his  force,  nay,  seem  sometimes  to  fly. 

%,  In  Chief,  in  law.  IncapHe^  by  per- 
sonal  service. 

All  sums  demandable,  either  for  licence  :*f 
alieuatiun  to  be  made  rf  lands  holden  in  cLiij\ 
or  for  the  (urdon  of  any  such  alienation  already 
m^de  without  licence,  have  been  stayed  in  the 
w^y  to  the  hanaper.  Baic£, 

1  shall  be  proud  to  hold  my  dmndance  en 
you  in  chief  as  I  do  part  of  my  snuul  fortune  rj 
Wiltshire.  l>T-jdT', 

3.  In  Spenser  it  seems  to  signify  soniewL^t 
liHc  achievement ;  a  mark  of  distinct  it>r.. 

Where  be  the  nosegays  that  she  dight  for  thee  ? 
Tlie  coloured  chaplets  wrought  wivh  a  ctiq\ 
'Ilie  knottish  rush-rings,  and  gilt  zosemar^  f 

4.  In  heraldry. 

The  chief  is  so  called  of  the  French  word  d-u 
the  head  or  upper  part :  this  possesses  the  upper 
third  part  of  the  escutcheon.  Pea^ha^A. 

Chi'epdom.  «.  i.  [from  cbief:\  Sove- 
reignty.   Not  in  use. 

Zephyrus  being  in  love  with  Chloris,  and  cck 
vetting  her  to  wife,  gave  her  for  a  dowr>'  the 
chief  dam  ^xA  sovereignty  of  all  flowers  and  green 
herbs.  Spetuer**  Kai„  CUiu 

Chi'efless.  adj,  [from  chief]  Wantiiig 
a  head  ;  being  without  a  leaden 

And  ihieJUss  armies  doz'd  out  the  cannpaign. 
And  navies  yawu'd  for  orders  on  the  mam. 

Chi'efly.  adv.  ifromchief]  Principally; 
eminently ;  more  than  common. 

Any  man  who  will  consider  the  nature  of  ati 
epic  poem,  what  actions  it  describes,  and' what 
persons  they  are  <-i'/V/?jr  whom  it  taforms,  will 
Jind^  it  a  work  fiill  of  difficulty.  Drydfn, 

Those  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  num- 
ber and  estates  of  the  dissenters  chief y  lay. 

S^vijll^ 

Chi'efrie.  If.  J.  [from  cb'uf,'\  A  small 
rent  paid  to  the  lord  paramount. 

They  diall  be  well  iable  to  Hve  upon  those 
lands,  to  jrield  her  majesty  reasonable  ehiefrif^ 
and  also  give  a  competent  nuumenance  unto  the 
garrisons,  Spetuer*s  Ireland. 

Would  the  reserved  rent  at  this  day  be  any 
more  than  a  skmU  chief  He  r  S<uyu 

Chi'eftain.  ».j.  [from  ri&irf,  «.j.cap. 

tain.] 
X.  A  leader ;  a  commander. 

ThatforcM  their  chiefiain^fox  his  safetr's  sake, 

S Their  chieftain  Humoer  named  was  arightj 
nto  the  mighty  stream  him  to  betake. 
Where  he  an  end  of  battle  and  of  1^  did  makQ. 
Pairy  Qseen. 

a.  The  head  of  a  clan. 

It  broke,  and  absolutely  subdued  aU  the  lords 
and  ebi^ains  of  the  Irismry.  Davus  ««  Irelmd. 

Chi'evance.  n.s.  [probably  from  ^rriv. 
vanccy  French,  purcha^]  Traffick,  in 
which  monqr  1$  extorted  \  as  discount. 
ObsoleU. 
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There  were  good  Uws  against  usury,  the  bfl»-' 
tard  use  of  money ;  and  against  unlawful  chie- 
ounces  and  exchanges,  which  is  bastard  usury. 

Bacon, 
Chi'lblaim.  «.i.  [from  f/v7/,  cold,  and 
6/ain  ;  so  that  Temple  seems  mistaken  in 
his  etymology,  or  has  written  it  wrong 
to  serve  a  purpose.]  A  ^orc  made  by 
frost. 

I  remembered  the  cure  of  cbilSiah^  when  I 
was  a  boy  (which  m^y  be  called  the  childreii't 
gout),  by  buroing  at  the  fire.  Ttntple, 

CHILD.  If.  /.  in  the  plural  children,  [alb, 

Saxon.] 
X.  An  infant,  or  very  young  person. 

In  age,  to  wish  for  youth  is  full  as  vain,      » 
As  for  a  youth  to  turn  a  child  again.     Dcnham. 

We  should  no  more  be  kinder  to  one  ebiUth^n 
to  another,  than  we  are  tender  of  one  ey£  more 
than  of  the  other.  V Estrange, 

The  young  lad  must  not  be  ventured  abroad 
at  eight  or  ten,  for  fear  of  what  may  happen  to 
the  tentibr  child;  though  he  then  runs  ten  times 
less  ri^ue  than  at  sixteen.  Locke, 

The  stroke  of  death  b  nothing:  children  en- 
dure it,  and  the  greatest  cowards  nod  it  no  pain. 

a-  One  in  the  line  of  filiatioDi  opposed  to  . 
the  parent. 

Vf\itxe  children  hzve  been  exposed ,  or  taken 
away  young,  and  afterwards  have  approached  to 
their  pacenu  presence,  the  parents,  though  they 
have  not  known  them,  have  had  a  secret  joy,  or 
other  alteration,  thereupon.  Bacon, 

I  shall  see 
The  winged  vefifteance  overtake  such  children. 

Shahpeare. 
So  unexhausted  her  perfections  were, 
That  for  more  children  she  bad  more  to  spare. 

Dryden* 
He,  In  a  fruitful  wife's  embraces  old, 
A  long  increase  of  children  s  children  told. 

AdditM, 

3.  The  descendants  of  a  man,  how  remote 
soever,  are  called  children  ;  as  the  child- 
ren  of  £dom,  the  children  of  Israel. 

^.  In  the  language  of  scripture.  * 

One  weak  m  knowledge.  Isaiah.  1  Cor, 

Such  as  are  young  in  grace.  1  John, 

Such  as  are  humble  and  docile .        Matthrto, 
The  childrek  of  light,  the  ebilJren  of  darkness; 
ivbo  follow  tight,  who  remain  in  darkness. . 

The  elect,  the  blessed,  are  also  called  the  child- 
ren  of  God. 

How  is  he  numbered  among  the  children  of 
Ood,  and  his  lot  is  among  the  saints !     JVis<hm. 
In  the  New  I'estament,  believers  are  com- 
monly called  children  of  God./ 

Ye  are  all  the  children  of  God,  by  faith  in 
Jesua  Christ.    GaL  iii.  1^^.  *  Calmet. 

5 .  A  girl  child.    Not  in  use. 

Mercy  on  's !  a  bearne,  a  very  pretty  bearne, 
A  boy,  or  childy  I  w»nder  ?  Shakspeare, 

6.  Any  thing  the  product  or  effect  of  an* 
other. 

Macduff,  this  noble  passion. 
Child cf  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul 
Wjp'd  the  black  scruples.  Shaispeare, 

7 .  To  be  twith  Child.    To  be  pregnant. 

If  it  must  stand  still,  let  wives  with  child 
Pray  tJiat  their  burthen  majr  not  fall  this  day. 
Lest  that  tlieir  hopes  prodigiously  be  crest. 

Shakspeare,- 

•Tp  Child,  v.  «.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
bring  children. 
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The  spring,  the  summer. 
The  childin^  autumn,  angry  winter,  change 
Their  wonted  liveries.  Shakspeare, 

As^  to  childin^  women,  young  vigorous  people, 
after*  irregularities  of  diet,  in  such  it  beginswith 
hemorrhages.  Arhuthnot, 

Chi'ldbearing.  particip,  jubjt-    [from 
child  and  bear,}    The  act  of  bearing  ' 
children. 

To  thee 
Pains  only  in  childheari/tj^  were  foretold, 
.  And,  bringing  forth,  soon  recoAipens'd  with  joy. 
Fruit  of  thy  womb.  MUton, 

The  timorous  and  irresolute  Sylvia  has  de- 
murred till  she  is  past  childlearing.        Addison, 

Chi'ldbed.  «. /.  [from  child  and  bed] 
The  state  of  a  woman  bringing  a  chijd, 
or  being  in  labour. 

The  funerals  of  prince  Arthur;  and  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  who  died  in  childbed  in  the  Tower. 

Bacon, 

Pure,  as  when  wash*d  from  spot  of  childud 

stain.  ^  Par.  H  ^, 

Yet  these,  tho*  poof,  the  pain  oi  childbed  bear. 

DryJcn, 

Let  no  one  be  actually  married,  till  she  hath 

the  childbed  pillows.  ^  Si><'ctator, 

Women  in  childbed  are  in  the  case  or  persqps 

wounded.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet, 

Chi'ld BIRTH. ;7.j.  [from  r/^/7ri and /i/r//^.] 
Travail ;  labour ;  the  time  of  bringing 
forth  ;  the  act  of  bringing  forth. 

The  mother  of  Pyrocles,  after  her  childbiriB^ 
died.  Sidney, 

A  kernel.void  of  any  taste,  but  not  so  of  vir- 
tue, especially  for  women  travailing  in  childbirth, 
Caretv's  Survey. 
In  the  whole  sex  of  women,  God  hath  decreed 
the  sharpest  pains  of  childbirth ;  to  shew,  thet 
there  is  no  state  exempt  from  sorrow.     Taylsr, 

He  to  his  wife,  before  the  time  assign'd 
For  childbirth  came,  thus  bluntly  spoke  his  mind* 

Dry  den, 

Chi'lded.  M'.  [from  child^l  Furnished 
with  a  child,. 
~  How  light  and  portable  my  pain  seems  no\r. 
When  that  which  makes  me  bend,  makes  the 

king  bow ; 
He  ehilded  as  I  fatlicr'd.  Shakspeare, 

Chi'ldermas  day.  [from  child  and 
wflj/.]  The  day  of  the  week,  through- 
out the  year,  answering  to  the  day  on 
which  the  ftast  of  the  iHoly  Innocents 
is  solemnized,  which  weak  and  super- 
stitious persons  think  an  unlucky  day. 

To  talk  of  hares,  or  such  uncouth  things, 
proves  as. ominous  to  the  fisherman,  as  the  be- 
ginning of  a  voyage  051  the  day  when  chilJermas 
djty  ftli,  doth  to  the  mariner.  Cur.  zv, 

Ch I'L D H 00 D.;i.  J.  \Uoisi child;  cilb*ab, 

Saxon.] 
i.The  state  of  children ;  or,  the  time  in 
which  we  are  children :  it  includts  in- 
fancy, but  is  continued  to  puberty. 

Nov;  I  have  siain'd  the  childhood  of  nur  joy 
Witli  blood  rcmov'd  but  litde  from  our  ouii. 

Uluihpeare, 
The  sons  of  lords  and  gerttlcmen  should  be 
trained  up  in  learning^from  tlieir  chUJbouli. 

Spenser  on  IreUnd, 
Seldom  have  I  ccas'cl  to  eye 
Th V  infancy,  thy  childhood^  aiid  thy  youth .  M/lt, 
Tiic  same  authority  dut  the  actions  bf  a  i-ian 
have  with  us  in*ourri&/7^//&6o./,the  sAru-,  in  eery 
period  of  lif-?,  has  the  practice  of  all  whom  we 
regard  as  our  supeiiours,  iiogcrs. 
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%.'  The  time  of  life  between  infancy  and 
puberty. 

Infancy  and  tiiUUtd  demand  thin»  copious, 
Bourishing  aliment.  Arbuthnoi, 

3.  The  properties  of  a  child* 
Thfcir  love  in  early  infancy  began, 
And  rose  as  cbiUbood  ripen'd  into  man.    Dryd, 
C  B  i'l  o  I  s  H .  adj.  [from  ebiid.  ] 
2.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  child ;  trifling ; 
ignorant ;  simple. 

jLeaming  hath  lU  in&ncy,  when  it  is  but  be- 
ginning and  ahnost  ebiUub:'^dckta  its  youth, 
when  It  is  luxuriant  and  juvenile.  Bttcou, 

%,  Becoming  only  children  ;  trifling;  pue- 
•   rile.    . 

Musidorus  being  elder  by  three  or  four  years, 
there  was  taken  away  the  occasion  of  ebildub 
contentions  *  Sidtuj^ 

The  lion's  whelps  she  saw  how  he  did  bear. 
And  lull  in  ruggea  arms  witbouten  cbil£sb  fear. 

Spenser, 

When  I  was  yet  a  child,  no  ebiUub  play 

To  me  was  pleasing ;  all  my  mind  was  set 

Serioui  to  leain  and  know.  Par.  Reg, 

The. fathers  looked  on  the  worship  of  images 

as  the  most  silly  and  tHIdub  thing  in  the  world. 

StillittgJUet. 
One  that  hath  newly  leam'd  to  speak  and  go 
Love   cbildub  plays.  Roscommon, 

They  have  spoiled  the  walls  with  cbiUisb  sen- 
tences, that  consist  often  in  a  jingle  of  words. 

Addison  on  Italy. 

By  conversation  the  ebildisb  humours  of  their 

younger  days  might  be  worn  out.      Arbuibnot. 

CHi'M'isHtY.  adv.  [from childish,']  In  a 

childish  trifling  way  ;  like  a  child. 

Together  with  his   fame  their  infamjr   was 

spread,  who  had  so  rashly  and  tbildubly  ejected 

him.  pooker. 

Some  men  are  of  excellent  judgment  in  their 

own  professions,  but  ebild'ubly  unskilful  in  any 

thing  besides.  Hayivard. 

Chi'ldishness.  ».  J.  [ixom  cbildub] 

1.  Puerility ;  triflingness. 

The  actions  of  cbildtsbnest,  and  unfashionable 
carria^^e,  time  and  age  will  of  itself  be  sure  to 
reform.  Locke, 

Nothing  in  the  world  could  give  a  truer  idea 
of  the  superstition,  credulity,  and  cb'dditbness  of 
tlie  Roman  catbolick  religion.  Addison, 

%.  Harmlcsbiiess. 

Speak  thou,  boy; 
Perhaps  thy  cbildisbnest  will  move  him  mere 
Than  can  our  reasons.  Sbakspeare, 

Chi'ldl&ss.  fl^'.  [from  dnld.]  Without 
children ;  without  offspring. 

As  thy  sword  hath  made  women  ebiUlessy  so 
liiall  thy  mother  be  cbildUss  among  women. 

1  Samvel, 
A  man  shall  see  the  noblest  works  and  foun- 
dations have  proceeded  from  ebildiess  men ;  which 
have  sought  to  express  the  images  of  their  minds, 
where  those  of  their  bodies  have  failed:  so  the 
care  of  posurity  is  most  in  them  that  have  410 
posterity.  Baton  t  Essays,  - 

Cbildless  thou  art,  ebildUss  remain :  so  death 

S)iall  be  deceiv'd  his  glut.  Milton. 

She  can  give  the  reason  why  one  died  ebildles*. 

Spectator, 
C  H  i^L  D  L  J  K  E .  adj.   [from  cbild  and  like.'] 
Becoming  or  beseeming  a  child. 

Who  can  owe  no  less  than  cbiUUike  obedience 
to  her  that  hath  more  than  motherly  care. 
/  Ho6ker, 

I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  age 
Should  luive  been  cheiiah'd  by  her  cbitdlUe  duty.   • 

Sbakjpeare% 
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Cin'LiAD.  n.s.  [firom  x*^«»c.l  A  thoo- 
sand  \  a  collection  or  sum  containing  a 
thousand.. 

We  make  cycles  and, periods  of  years,  as  de- 
cads,  centuries,  cbiliadsf  for  the  use  of  compu- 
tation in  history.  Holder. 

CHiLiA^bDRON.  If.  J.  [from  x»'^*^3  A 
fi;rure  of  a  thousand  sides. 

In  a  man,  who  s^aks  of  a  ehiliaedrony  or  a 
bddy  of  a  thousand  sides,  the  idea  of  the  figure 
may  be  very  confused,  though  that  of  the  num- 
ber be  very  distinct.  Vocke. 

Chilifa'ctive.   yadj.  [hamcbyie.  Sec 

CHILIEA'CTORY.  J  Chy LIFACJIVE.] 

That  has  the  quality  of  making  chyle. 

Wliether  this  be  not  effected  by  some  way  of 
corrosion,  rather  than  any  proper  digestion,  rii- 
lif active  mutation,  or  alimentat  converaon. 

Bro^uns  Vu^ar  £rrours. 
We  should  rather  rely  upon  a  cbrnfattory  men- 
struum, or  digestive  preparation  drawn  frcn 
species  or  iudividuals  whose  stomachs  peculi- 
arly dissolve  lapideous  bodies.  Brwm. 
CH1LIPICA'TION.«.j.  [SeeCHYLIFJCA- 

TfON.]  The  act  of  making  chyle. 

Nor  will  we  affirm  that  iron  is  indig<>sted  ia 
the  stomach  of  the  ostriche;  but  we  suspect  this 
effect  to  proceed  not  from  any  liquid  r^uctioo, 
or  tendence  to  cbilificjtion^  by  the  power  of  na- 
tural heat.  .  Broivns  Vulgar  £rroars, 

CHILL,  qdj,  [cele,  Sax.] 
I.  Cold  ;  that  is  cold  to  the  touch. 
And  all  my  plants  I  save  from  nightly  iO, 
Of  noisome  wmds,  and  blasting  vapours  ebUL 

Miltatr, 
%,  Cold ;  having  the  scDsation  of  cold ; 
shivering  with  cold. 
My  heart  and  my  tbill  veins  freeze  with  de- 
spair. i?«wr. 
3.  Dull ;  not  warn) ;  not  forward :  as,  a 

cbi//  reception. 
4'  Depressed;  dejected;  discouraged- 
5.  Unaflectionate ;  cold  of  temper. 
Chill.  0.  J.  [from  the  adjective.]    Chil- 
'    ness;  cold. 

I  very  well  know  one  to  have  a  sort  of  ebiS 
about  ms  praecordia  and  head.  Derbam. 

To  Chill.  1;.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 
1,  To  make  cold. 

Age  has  not  yet 
So  shrunk  my  sinews,  or  so  cbilTJmf  vdns. 
But  conscious  virtue  in  my  breast  remains.  Dryd. 
Heat  burns  his  rise,  frost  tbiUt  his  settiag 
beams. 
And  vex  the  world  with  opposite  extremes. 
'       n    1-  Creecb. 

Each  changing  season  does  its  poison  bring ; 
Rheums  ebiUthe  winter,  agues  blast  the  spring. 

Fri%r, 
Now  no  more  the  drum 
Provokes  to  arms;  or  trumpet's  clangor  shrUl 
Affrights  the  wives,  or  cbii/s  the  viigin*s  blocd. 

Pbilipf, 

a.  To  depress  ;  to  deject ;  to  discoura-c. 

Every  thought  on  God  tbillt  tht  patty  of  his 

spirits,  and  awakens  terrors  which  he' cannot 

hear.  Ji^ers. 

3.  To  blast  with  cold. 

The  fruits  perish  on  the  gnRind, 
Or  soon^  decay,  by  snows  immoderate  ebUfJ^ 
By  winds  are  blasted,  or  by  lightning  kill'd. 

Chi'luness.  ii.j.  [from  ^^^.]  A   sen- 
sation of  shivering  cold. 
If  the  patient  survives  three  days,  the  acute* 
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nets  <of  die  pein  abates»and  a  chiUuiess  or  sKivtr" 
iBg  aftcutne  body.  Arhuth/ttf. 

Chi'lly.  adj.   [from  chili']    Somewhat 
cold. 

A  tbiUy  sweat  bedews 
My  shudd*ring  fimbs.  Philips, 

Ch ILLNESS.  A.  J.  [from  fit///.]  Coldness; 
want  of  warmth.   * 

If  you  come  out  of  the  sun  suddenly  into  a 
shade,  there  foUoweth  a  tbllnejs  or  shivering  in- 
ail  the  body.  Bacon, 

This  while  he  thinks,  be  lifts  aloft  his  dart, 
A  generous  cbilness  seizes  ev'ry  part, 
The  veins  pour  back  the  blood,  and  fortify  the 
heart.  Dryden, 

Chimb,  ff.  J.  {kimtt  Dutch.]   The  end  of 

a  barrel  or  tub. 
CHIME.  «.  J.  [The  original  of  this  word 
is  doubtful.  Junim  and  Minshe<iv  sup- 
pose it  corrupted  from  cimkaJ  ;  Skinner 
from  gamme^  or  gamut ;  Hembaw  from 
cbiamare^  to  calU  because  the  ebime  calls 
to  church.  Perhaps  it  is  only  softened 
from  cbirme%  or  cburm^  an  old  word  for 
the  sound  of  many  voices^  or  instruments 
making  a  noise  together.] 
K.  The  consonant  or  harmonick  sound  of 
many  correspondent  instruments. 

Hang  our  shaggy  thighs  with  bells  ; 
That,  as  we  do  strike  a  tune. 
In  our  dance  shall  make  a  ebime,      Ben  Jwuuu 

The  soiiud 
Of  instruments,  that  made  melodious  thtme<, 
-  .  Was  heard,  of  harp  and  organ.  Milton, 

Love  virtue,  she  alone  is  free ; 
She  can  teach  you  how  to  climb 
Higher  th^o  the  sphery  e^ime.  Miltmh 

<2.  The  cprrespondence  of  sound. 

Love  first  invented  verse,  and  fcarm'd  the 
rhime» 
The  motion  measur'd,  harmonizM  the  cbimt, 

Dryden, 

^.  T4k  sound  of  bells,  not  rung  by  ropes, 

but  struck  with  hammers.  In  this  sense 

it  is  always  used  in  the  plural,  chimes* 

Wc  have  heard  die  ebiwus  at  midnight.  Sbah, 

4.  The  correspondence  of  proportion  or 

relation. 

The  conceptions  of  things  are  placed  in  their 
several  degrees  of  similitude ;  as  m  several  pro- 
portions, one  to  another ;  in  which  harmonious 
fibi"^*}  the  voice  of  reason  is  often  drowned. 

Grew, 

To  Chime.  V.  «.  [from  tne  noun] 
X .  To  sound  in  *  harmony  or  consonance. 
To  make  the  rough  recital  apdy  cbimet 
Or  bring  the  sum  m  Gallia's  loss  to  rbime, 
T  is  mighty  hard.  Prior, 

a.  To  correspond  in  relation  or  proportion. 
Father  and  son,  husband  and  wife,  and  such 
other  correbtive  terms,  do  belong  one  to  an- 
other; and,  through  custom,  do  readily  f^W, 
and  answer  one  another,  in  people's  memories. 

Lofie, 
J.  To  agree ;  to  fall  in  with. 

He  not  only  sat  quietly  and  heard  his  father 

raued  at,  but  often  chimed \n  with  the  discourse. 

Arhutbnot't  Hist,  0/  JohA  Bull, 

4.  To  suit  with ;  to  agree. 

Any  sect,  whose  ■  reasonings,  interpretation, 
-  and  uoguage,  I  have  been  \ued  to,  will,  of 
course,  make  all  cbimc  that  way ;  and  make  an- 
other, and  perhaps  the  genuine  meaning  of  the 
Author,  seem  harsh,  strange,  and  uncouth  to  mc. 

Z*ocie, 


c  H  r 


5.  To  jtntfle ;  to  clatter. 

But  with  the  meaner  tribe  I  'm  forc'd  to  cLtM 


And,  wanting  strength  to  rise,  descend  to  rhime . 

Smitb. 
7« Chime.  *v.a, 

I.  To  move,  or  strike,  or  cause  to  sound 
harmonically,  or  with  just  consonancy. 

With  lifted  arms  they  order  ev'ry  Mow, 
And  chime  their  sounding  hammers  in  a  row : 
With  lal>our'd  anvils  JEtna.  groans  below.  JDryd, 
».  To  strike  a  bell  with  k  hammer. 
CHIMEHA.ff./.  [CA/w-f rfl,  Lat.]  A  vain 
and  wild  fancy,  as  remote  from  reality, 
as  the  existence  of  the  poetical  C  hrmera, 
a  monster  feigned  to  have  the  hea3  of  a 
lion,  the  belly  of  a  goat|  and  the  tail  of 
a  dragon. 

In  short,  the  force  of  dreams  is  of  a  piece ; 
Chimeras  all,  and  more  absurd,  or  less.  Dryden, 
Nobody  Joins  the  voice  of  a  sheep  with  the 
shape  of  a  horse,  to  be  the  complex  ideas  of  any- 
real  substances,  unless  he  has  a  mind  to  hU  his 
head  with  chimeras^  and  his  discourse  with  unin- 
telligible words.  Loeke, 
Chi  METRICAL,  adj,  [from  chimera^  Ima- 
ginary ;  fanciful;  wildly,  vainly,  or^ 
fantastically  conceived ;  fantastick. 

Nqtwithstanding  the  Hneness  of  this  allegory 

may  atone  for  it  in  some  measure,  I  cannot  thinK 

that  persons  of  such  a  ehimerieal  existence  ar« 

proper  actors  in  an  epic  poetOi  Spectator, 

Ch iME^Ric A LLY. adv  [from cbimerical'\ 

Vainly  ;  wildly  \  fantastically. 
Chi'minage.  «.  J.  [from  chimin^  an  old 
law  word  for  a  road.]    A  toll  for  pas**, 
sage  through  a  forest.  Cotweil.     ■ 

CHI'MNEY.w.j.  Ichcmittcc,  French,]  . 
X.  The  passage  through  which  the  smoke 
ascends  from  the  fire  in  the  house. 
Chimtaes  with  scorn  rejecting  smoke.    Stoift 
%,  The  turret  raised  above  the  roof  of  the 
house,  for  conveyance  of  the  smoke. 
The  night  has  been  unruly:  where  we  lay,  » 
%     Our  chimnies  were  blown  down.        S^ahpeare. 
3.  The  fire-place. 

The  chimney  ' 
Is  south  the  chamber ;  and  the  chimneypicce. 
Chaste  Dian  bathing.  ShahpeJre, 

The  fire  which  the  Chaldeans  worshipped  for 
a  god,  is  crept  into  every  man's<r^'«r^.  Aaleivb, 
Low  offices,  which  some  neighbours  hard^ 
think  it  worth  stirring  from  their  chimney  sides 
to  obtain.  Swift  on  Sac,  Test, 

Chimney-corner.  ».  j.  [from  r>6ii»«^ 
and  comer. "i  The  fire-side  ;  the  seat  on 
each  end  of  the  fire-grate  s  usually  noted 
in  proverbial  language  for  being  the 
place  of  idlers. 

Yet  some  old  men 
Tell  stories  of  you  in  their  cbi'mney'CornetK  ' 

Denbam. 

Chi'mney PIECE.  n,s.  [from  chir:neyiud 

piece,']  The  Omamentc-U  piece  of  wo<h1, 

or  stone,  that  is  set  round  the  fire-place. 

Polish  and  brighten  the  maiblc  hearths  ai«d 

chimneypteees  with  a  clout  dipt  in  grease.  Sxyip, 

Chi'mseysweeper.«..j.  \j^m  chgihriey 

and  sweeper,]  '  . 

I.  One  whose  trade  it  is  to  clean  foil 
cKimnics  of  soot. 

To  look  like  her  are  chimneyttveep^t  htitk  ; 
And  sincfc  her  time  are  coUieri  counted  b^slit. 

Sbtilupeare, 
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Tht  little  ehtmneysvfeeper  skulks  alonf ,  r- 

.And  marks  with  sooty  ttaios  the  heedless  throng. 

Gay, 

.  .    Even  lying  Ned,  the  cbmnejsiveeper  of  Savoy, 

and  Tom  the  Portugal  dustman,  put  in  their 

claims.  Arbutbntt. 

a.  It  is  used  proverbially  for  one  of  a  mean 

•    and  vile  occupation. 

Goldto  lads  aiid  girls,  all  must. 
As  chimney t'wf<pen,  comt:  to  dust.     Sbakspeare, 
CHIN.  n.  J.  [cmne,  Sax.    ^i/w,  Germ.] 
The  part  of  the  face  beneath  the  under 
lip.  ^ 

But  all  the  words  I  could  get  of  her,  wis  wry- 
bg  ^  waist,  and  thrusting  out  her  din, 

Sidiuy, 
With  his  Amazonian  ehin  he  drove 
The  bristled  lips  before  him  Shakspeare. 

He  rais'd  his  hardy  head,  which  sunk  again. 
And  snking  on  his  bosoni»  knocked  his  Ain, 

JDryiem, 

Cbi^na.  ».  s.  [from  China ^  the  country 
where  it  is  made.]  China  ware ;  porce- 
lain ;  a  species  of  vessels  made  in  Chint» 
dimly  transparent,  partaking  of  the 
qualities  of  eartji  and  glass.  They  arc 
made  by  mingling  two  kinds  of  earth, 
of  which  one  easily  vitriiies ;  the  other 
resists  a  very  strong  heat :  when  the  vi- 
tnfiable  earth  is  melted  into  glass,  they 
are  completely  burnt. 

Spleen,  vapours,  or  sniail-pox  above  them  all ; 
Aim  mistress  of  herself,  though  china  fall.  Pppc, 
K^x  sunper,  carry  yoin-  plate  and  china  to- 
gether in  tne  same  basket.  Sioift, 
China-orange.  n,  j,  [from  China  and 
orange.']  The  sweet  orange:  brought 
originally  ifrom  China, 

Not  many  years  has  the  China^oran^e  been 
propagated  m  Fortngal  and  Spain.  Mortimer. 
Chi'na-root.  «.  J.  [from  China  and 
root.']  A  medicinal  root,  brought  origi- 
nally from  China. 
Ch  i'n c o  u  G  H .  »,  J.  [perhaps  more  pro- 
perly Aincougb,  from  kinckin^  to  pant, 
Dutch>  and  cough.']  A  violent  and  con- 
vulsive cou^h;  to  which  children  are 
■ubject 

I  Have  observed  a  chincwrh  complicated  widi 

an  intermitdng  feVer.      Fhyer  en  the  Humours. 

CHIN£.  ».  J.  [eicbincy  Vx*  jchiena^  ItaK 

spinay  Lat.  cfiny  Arm.] 
I.  The  part  of  the  back  in  which  the  spine 
or  backbone  is  found. 

She  strake  him  such  a  blow  upon  his  chine  that 
she  opened  all  his  body.  Sidney, 

He  presents  her  with  the  tusky  head. 
And  chine  with  rising  bristles  roui^hly  spread. 

J)rydetu 

a.  A  pi^e  of  the  back  of  an  animal. 

Cut  out  the  burly  boned  clown  in  chines  of 
^cf  ere  thou  sleep.  Shaispeare, 

He  had  kilkd  eight  fat  hogs  for  this  season, 
and  he  had  dealt  abo€t  his  chines  very  liberally 
amongst  \m  neighbours.  Spectator, 

To  Cm  r^E.  <:;.  0.  [from  the  noun.]  To  cut 
isto  chineif. 

He  that  in  his  line  did  chine  the  long  ribb'd 

Appenine.  nryden, 

CHINK,  ff.  4.  [cman,  to  gape,  Sax.J    A 

'^m2.\\  aperture  longwise ;  an  opening  or 

gap  between  the  parts  of  any  thing. 

Pyramus  andTnisbe  did  talk  through  the  chink 
«f  a  wall.       Shaksp.  Midttm,  Night's  jDream^ 
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Imagoes  also  hsn  been  rabed  by  atointnif  tka 
thinks  of  doors,  and  the  like.  Baenn's  Nm.  Out, 

Though  birds  have  no  epigloctisi  yet  they  so 
contract  the  chink  of  their  lartnx,  as  to  OTevent 
the  admission  (rf  wet  or  dry  indigested.  Brown. 

Other  mventionj,  £ilse  and  absurd,  that  are 
like  so  many  chinks  and  holes  to  discpver  die 
rottenness  of  the  whole  fabrick.  Swth, 

In  vain  she  searchM  each  cranny  rf  the  house, 

Each  gaping  chink  impervious  to  a  mouse.  Swiji. 

To  Chink  v.  a,  Iderivedbj  Skinner  from 

the  sound.  J    To  shake  so  as  to  make  a 

. sound. 

He  chinks  his  purse,  and  takes  his  seat  of  state; 
With  ready  quills  the  dedicators  wait.  Peft, 
To  Chink,  v.  ».  To  sound  by  striking 
each  othcf. 

Lord  Strutt'i  iiAoney  shines  as  bright,  and 
thinks  as  well,  as  'squire  South's.  ArhuthfOt. 
^  When  not  a  guinea  chink* don  Martin's  boanij, 
And  AcwiU's  setf  was  drain'd  of  all  his  hoards. 

SxDtfl, 

Chi'nky.  adj.  [from  eiiai.]    Full  of 
holes ;  gapmg  i  opening  into  narrow 
clefts. ' 
But  plaister  thou  the  tbktky  hires  with  clay. 
Drydens  VifgU, 
Grimalkin,  to  domestic  vermin  sworn 
An  everbsting  foe,  with  watchful  eye 
,     Lies  nightly  brooding  o*er  a  chinky  gap, 
Protcn^ng  her  fell  claws,  to  thoughtless  mice 
Sure  rum.  Philips*  Postai, 

Chints.  n,  /.  Cloth  of  cotton  made  in 
India,  and  printed  with  colours. 

Let  a  charming  chints^  and  Brussels  lace, 
Wrap  my  cold  limb%  and  diade  my  lifeless  face. 

P»pit 

Chi'oppike.  «./.  [horn  tJbaphi,  Span.] 
A  high  shoe,  formerly  worn  by  ladies. 
Your  ladyship  b  ncarebheaven  than  when  I 
•aw  you  last,  by  the  altitude  of  a  chitfipine. 

Shnhpeere. 

The  woman  was  a  giantess,  and  yet  walked 

always  in  ehioppines,  Cttdey, 

CHIP,  Chea p,  Chipfing,  in  the  names 

of  places,  imply  a  market ;  from  the 

Saxon  cyppan  ceapan,  to  buy.    Gibson. 

To  Chip.  v.  fl.  [probably corrupted  from 

chop.]    To  cut  into  small  pieces;  to 

diminish,  by  cutting  away  a  little  at  a 

time. 

His  mangled  myrmidons, 
.  Noseless,  handless,  hackt  aijd  chipt^  come  toWOi 
Crying  on  Hector.  Shakspeare'sTrcU.  and  Creu 
To  return  to  our  sutue  in  the  block  of  marble: 
we  see  it  sometimes  only  began  to  be  chippti; 
sometimes  rough  hewn,  and  just  sketchedinto 
an  human  figure.  Ad£sons  Spectatsr. 

The  critick  strikes  out  all  that  is  not  just ; 
And  'eb  ev*n  so  the  butler  thips  his  crust.  King* 

Industry 
Taught  him  to  chip  the  wood,  and  hew  the  stone. 

Themjoih 
Chip.  ff.  J.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  A  small  piece  taken  oS  by  a  cutting  io- 
strumcnt. 

Cucumbers  do  extremely  afiect  nuusture,  and 
overdrink  themselves,  whjch  chaffer  chips  for* 
biddeth.  Bacrn, 

That  chip  made  iron  swim,  not  by  natural 
power.  Ttfj/w. 

^  The  straw  was  laid  below; 

Of  chips  and  serewood  was  the  second  row. 

Vrpdens  FabUs% 

a.  A  small  piece,  however  made. 

The  manganese  lies  in  the  vein  in  lumps 
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wrecked  in  tn  irfegukr  maoner,  ameii|  clay, 
spar,  and  tti^  <£  stoae.  lVo9dhvmrd, 

C H  i^p  p I N  c.  «•  J.  [from  To  ^lAp.']  A  frag- 
in«*nf  cut  off. 

They  dung  their  luid  vrith  the  ebitplngs  o£z 

sort  afsah  stone.  Mortimer* j  Jaustandr^^ 

The  ebipptngt  and  filings  of  these  jewels,  could 

they  be  presezred,  are  of  more  value  than  the 

whole  mass  of  ordinary  authors.  FettQiu 

Ch  I R  a'g  r  tc  a  l  .  aJj.lhomcbiragrat  Lat.] 
Having  the  gout  in  the  band ;  subject 
to  the  gout  in  the  hand. 

CbiragrUaJ  persons  do  suflfer  in  the  finger  as 
wcU  as  in  the  wrist,  and  sometimes  lirst  of  all, 
Brvwns  Vulgar  Errour** 

Chiro'grapher.  If.  J.  \xh^  the  band, 
and  y^a^y  to  write.]  He  that  exercises 
or  professes  the  art  or  business  of 
writing. 

Thus  passeth  it  from  this  office  to  the  chlro^ 
grapberst  to  be  engrossed.  *  Bacon, 

Chiro'graphist.  0.  s.  [See  Chiro. 
GRAPHER.]  This  word  is  used  in  the 
following  passage,  I  think  improperly, 
for  one  that  tells  fortunes  by  examining 
the  hand  :  the  true  word  is  cbiroiophhu 
or  chiromancer, 

Lee  the  phisiognomists  examine  his  features ; 
let  the  €birograpbist4  behold  his  palm  ;  but, 
above  all,  let  -us  consult  for  the  calculation  of 
his  nativity^'  Arbutbno$  and  Pope, 

CUIRO^GR  APHY.  u\i.  [See  CUIROGRA- 

.   PHEH,]    The  art  of  writing. 
Chi'romancer.  n.  u  [See  Chiroman- 
cy.] Ope  that  foretels  future  events  by 
inspecting  the  hand* 

Tile  midole  sort,  who  hire  not  much  to  spare. 
To  ebiremancers*  cheaper  art  repair. 
Who  clap  the  pretty  palm,  to  make  the  lines 
more  fair.  Dryden*t  Juvenal* 

C R  i'r  o  M  A  N  c  Y .  IT.  J.  [y  «?i  the  hand,  and 
j*«y?«»,  a  prophet.]  The  art  of  foretell- 
ing the  events  of  life,  by  inspecting  the 
band. 

There  it  net  much  considerable  in  that  doc- , 
trine  of  ehircBuincy,  that  spots  in  the  top  of  the 
nails  do  signify  things  past;  in  the  middle, 
things  present ;  and  at  tne  bottom,  eventt  to 
come.  Broxvn's  Vulgar  Errourt* 

To  CHIRP.  V.  n.  [perhaps  contracted 
from  cheer  up»  The  Dutch  have  circien,] 
To  make  a  cheerful  noise;  as  birds, 
when  they  call  without  singing. 

She  tbirpimg  ran,  he  peeping  flew  away. 
Till  hard  by  them  both  he  and  she  did  stav. 

Sidney* 
Came  he  right  now  to  sing  a  raven'j  note ; 
And  thinks  he  that  the  cbirpinj^  ^  a  wren 
Can  chase  away  the  first  conceived  sound  ? 

Sbaksptare* 
No  tbirpimg  lark  the  welkin  sheen  invokes. 

Ca^t  Pastorals, 
Thecareliilhen 
C^  aU  her  chirping  family  around.    Tlwrnton. 

7d  Chirp.  1/.  A.  [This  seems  apparently 
corrupted  from  cheer  up.'}    To  make 
cheernil. 
l«et  no  sober  bigot  here  think  it  a  sin 
'  To  push  on  the  tbirping  and  nnxlcriMe  bottle. 

yoltnson. 
Sir  Balaam  now,  he  lives  like  other  folks ; 
He  takes  his  chirping  pint,  he  crscJa  his  jokes. 
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Cbirp.  «.  /.  [from  the  verb.]   The  twee 
of  "birds  or  insects. 
Winds  over  us  whisper'd,  flocks  by  us  did 
bleat. 
And  cbirp  went  the  grasshopper  under  our  fetfu 

Speetahr» 

Chi^rper.  ». /.  [from  chirp.'\   One  that 

chirps ;  ofie  that  is  cheerful. 
To  Chirr £.  i;.  u.  [cepjiian.  Sax;]  See 
Churme.  To  coo  as  a  p^eon.  Jtamum 
CHIRU'RGEON.n.  j.  [x"r»'ey^«  from 
X'^e*  ^^^  hand,  and  fgyoy,  work.]  Qne 
that  cures  ailments,  not  by  internal 
mtnlicines,  but  outward,  applications. 
It  is  now  generally  pronounced,  and  by 
many  written,  surgeon. 

When  a  man's  wounds  cease  to  smart,  ably 
because  he  has  lose  hjs  feeling,  they  are  never- 
theless mortal,  for  his  not  seeing  his  need  of  a 
ebirurgfon.  South*!  Sawmum 

Chiru'rgeRY.  ». /.  [from  cbirurgeai^ 
The  art  of  curing  by  external  applicar- 
tions.    This  is  called  jwr^^rjr.. 

Gynecia  having  skiH  in  ebirurgeryi  an  ait  in 
tnose  days  much  esteemed.  Sidtnym 

Nature  could  do  nothing  in  her  case  without 
the  help  of  cbirurgery,  in  drying  up  the  luxurioof 
flesh,  and  making  way  to  pull  out  the  roccea 
bones.  Wisewum* 

Ghiru^rgicatL.)  adj,.    See   Chirur.* 

CHIRU^RGICK.     3         GEON. 

1.  Having  qualities  useful  in  outward  ^» 
plications  to  hurts. 

As  to  the  cbirurgieal  or  physical  ^riituts  of' 
wax,  it  is  reckoned  a  mean  between  hot  and 
coki.  MorHmerm 

2.  Relating  to  the  manual  part  of  healing. 

3.  Manual  in  gcheral,  consisting  in  opera- 
tions of  the  hand.  This  sense,  though 
the  first  according  to  etymology,  is  now 
scarce  found. 

The  cbirurgihal  or  manual  part  doth  refer  to 
the  making  instruments,  and  exercising  particu- 
lar experiments.  tfilkiut, 
CHFSEL.  ly.j.  [cueaUf  Fr.  of  jcijjumy  Lat.] 
An  instrument  with  which  wood  or  stone 
is  pared  away. 

What  fine  ebisel 
Could  ever  yet  cut  breath  ?  Let  no  1 
me. 

For  I  will  kiss  her.  5Al     

There  is  such  a  seeming  softness  in  the  limbic 
as  if  not  a  cbinl  had  hewed  them  out  of  stone, 
but  a  pencil  had  drawn  and  stroaked  them  in  oiL 

fTatfMi. 
•  Imperfect  shapes :  in  marble  such  are  seen. 
When  the  rude  cbiset  does  the  manbe^n.  •^r«^ 
To  CHt'sEL.  V'  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To 

ciit  with  a  chiseL 
CHIT.   n.  J.  [according  to   Dr.  Hiekesp 
from  iM,  Germ,  child  ;  perhaps  from 
chicOf  little,  Span.] 
X.  A  child ;  a  baby :  generally  used  of 
young  persons  in  contempt. 

These  will  appear  such  chits  in  scoiy, 
'Twin  turn  all  politicks  to  jest.  ,      Anonymoau 
a.  The  shoot  of  com  from  the  end  of  the 
gram.    A  cant  term  with  maltsters. 

parley,* couched  four  days,  will  begin  tosbtir 

the  cbit  or  sprit  at  the  root-end.        Mortimer, 

3.  A  freckle,    [from  chickpea.]    In  this 

sense  it  is  seldom  used* 
To  CtfiT.  vo  «•  [from  the  noun.]    To 
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•pront;  to  shoot  at  the  end  of  the 
grain :  cant/  ' 

I  hmt  known  barley  M  in  terea  hours  after 
it  had  been  thrown  forth.  Mortimer, 

Chi'tchat.  jb.  j.  [corrupted  by  redupli- 
cation from  rivif.]  Prattle;  idle  prate; 
idle  talk.  A  word  only  used  in  ludicrous 
,  conversation. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  female  aodety,  who  call 
ooraehea  the  chU^chat  dub.  SpecMor, 

Chi'tterlings.  II. /•  without  singular, 
[from  ufyteriingby  Dut.  MmjJbew;  from 
kidtehf  Germk  SAsnncr.']  The  guts ;  the 
bowels.     SA'mner, 

Ch  i^t  t  y  .  mdj\  [from  ebit,  ]  Childish ;  like 
a  baby. 

Cii  I'v  A  L ROUS .  adj.  [from  cBhvalryJ]  Re- 
lating to  chivalry,  or  errant  knighthood ; 
l^nighUy ;  warlike ;  adventurous;  daring. 
Out  of  use* 

And  noble  minda  of  yore  allied  were 
In  brave  pursuit  dthivmlrmu  emprise.  ^.Q'^'** 

CHITALRY.  ^.  J.  icbrvaUriey  French, 
knighthood,  from  cbcval^  a  horse  ;  as 
gqiui  in  Latin.  It  ought  properly  to 
be  written  chrvalrj*  It  is  a  word  not 
much  used,  but  in  old  poems  or  ro- 
mances.] 

I.  Knighthood ;  a  military  dignity. 

There  be  now,  for  martial  encouragement, 
•ome  degrees  and  orders  dLA'tvalryi  which,  ne- 
vertheless, are  conferred  promi^uously  upon 
floUiers  and  no  soUiers.  Bann, 

9.  The  qualifications  of  a  knight ;  as>  va- 
lour, dcxtcrityjn  arms. 

Thou  hast  slaia 
The  flow'r  of  Europe  for  his  chivalry,    Sbahp, 

I  may  speak  it  to  my  shame, 
I  have  a  truant  been  to  chivalry,      Sbahtean, 

3.  The  general  system  of  knighthood. 

Solemnly  he  swore, 
That,  by  the  faith  which  knights  to  knighthood 

bore. 
And  whate'er  else  to  chivalry  belongs. 
He  would  not  cease  till  be  reveng'd  their  wrongs. 

Dryden. 

4.  An  adventure  ;  an  exploit.  Not  in  use. 

lliey  four  doing  aas  more  dangerous,  thoueh 
less  famous  because  they  were  but  private  cli- 
valry,  '       Sidnty. 

5.  The  body  or  order  of  knights. 

And  by  his  lipht 
^  Did  all  the  chivalry  of  England  move 
To  do  brave  acts.  Shakspeare, 

6.  In  law. 

Servttium  militarff  of  tht  French  chevalier;  a 
tenure  of  land  by  knight*s  service.  There  is  no 
land  but  is  hoUen  mediately  or  immediately  of 
the  crown,  by  some  service  or  other;  and  there- 
fore are  afl  our  freeholds,  that  are  to  .us  and  our 
heirs,  called  fenJa^  fees,  as  proceeding  from 
the  benefit  of  the  king.  As  the  kine  gave  to  the 
nobles  brge  (xxsessions  for  this  or  tnat  rent  and 
service,  so  they  parcelled  out  their  lands,  so  re- 
ceived for  rents  and  services,  as  they  thought 
.  good :  and  those  services  are  by  Littleton  divided 
into  chivalry  and  socage.  The  one  is  martial 
and  militaiy ;  the  other,  clownish  and  nistick. 
C^ttNt/rjr,  therefore,  is  atenure  of  service,where- 
by  the  tenant  is  bound  to  perform  some  noble 
or  military  office  unto  his  lord:  and  is  of  two 
sorts;  either  regal,  that  is,  such  as  may  hold* 
only  of  the  kingv  or  such  as  may  also  hold  of  a 
common  person  as  well  as  of  the  king.  That 
which  may  hold  only  of  the  king,  it  properly 
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called  sergeantry;  and  is  again  divided  *m 
grand  or  petit,  i.  r.  great  or  small  Clnvdfj 
that  may  hold  of  a  common  person,  as  weU  u 
of  the  lung,  is  called  tcutagium.  Cewl, 

Chi'ves.  If.  J.  [crtey  Fr.  Skinner.'] 

1.  The  threads  or  filaments  rising  infloff* 
ers  with  seeds  at  the  end. 

The  masculine  or  prolific  seed  contained  ti 
,  the  chive*  at  apices  of  the  stamina.  R^y 

2.  A  species  of  small  onion.  SkirMr. 
Chloro^sis.  II.  j.  [ftTomx'^wg^i  grc^nl 

The  greensickness, 
ToChoak.    See  Choke. 
CHO'COLATE.  11.  j.  Icbocolau,  Sp. :  ] 

1.  The  nut  of  the  cacao  or  cocoa  tn%r. 

The  tree  hath  a  rose  flower,  of  a  gre.^   . 
her  of  petals,  from  whose  cmpalcnu./  . .  ^ 
the  pointal,  being  a  tube  cut  into  : —:;    • 
which  becomes  a  fruit  shaped  soiiie-vi..'  .. 
cucumber,  and  deeply  furrowed,  in  whi.:     • 
comained  several  seens,  collected  ir.io  ir  .    ; 
heap,  and  slit  down^  somewhat  like  aim c ;. .     • 
is  a  native  of  America,  and  is  found  ir. 
plenty  in  several  olaces  between  the  l. 
and  grows  wild,    oee  Cocoa.  Sj-  •   • 

2.  The  cake  or  mass,  made  by  grinding  *  : 
kernel  of  the  cacao  nut  with  other  sub- 
stances, to  be  dissolved  in  hot  water. 

The  Spaniards  were  the  first  whe  brca?'^* 
chocolate  mto  use  in  Eurepe^  to  promote  n  < 
consumption  of  their  cacao-nuts,  achiot,  aii 
other  drugs,  which  their  West  Indies  fumbfi, 
and  which  enter  the  composition  tjichocnUk. 

Chamhri' 

3.  The  liquor  made  by  a  solution  of  dio- 
colatc  in  hot  water. 

Chocolate  is  certainly  much  the  best  of  these 
thsee  exotick  liquors :  iu  oil  seems  to  be  bodi 
rich,  alimentary,  and  anodyne.  Ariotbttt. 

In  f umea  of  bumiag  ehocoUoe  shall  ebir, 
And  tremble  at  the  sea  that  froths  below.  F^- 

Cho'colate  house.  If.  J.  yjboeolaten^ 
kHfuse."]  A  house  where  company  is  «• 
tertained  with  chocolate. 

Ever  since  that  time,  Lisander  has  been  twh 
a  day  at  the  checolatt-homse,  7^' 

Chode.  The  old  preterit  of  cbidt. 

And  Jacob  waa  wroth,  and'ehode  with  Lt^- 

CeoKi' 

Choice,  n.  j.  {choix^  French.] 
X.  The  act  of  choosing  ;   determinatiofl 
between  difierent  things  proposed;  elec- 
tion. 

If  you  oblige  me  suddenly  to  chuse. 
The  ehmce  is  made;  for  I  must  bodi  re^seJ^O^ 

Soft  elocution  doth  thy  style  renown ; 
Gentle  or  sharp,  according  to  thy  cbmce. 
To  laugh  at  folfiea,  or  to  lash  at  vice.    Drj^ 
a.  The  power  of  choosing ;  election. 

Chnce  there  is  not,  unless  the  thinj;  whidi«< 
take  be  so  in  our  power,  that  we  mig^t  hs>-t  re- 
fused it.  If  fire  consume  the  stable,  it  diooK^I^ 
not  so  to  do,  because  the  nature  diereof  is  9>'^ 
that  it  can  do  nO  other.  Hefi^- 

There's  no  liberty  like  the  freedom  of  ha^n^r 
it  at  my  own  choice^  whether  I  wiD  live  to  (^  * 
world,  or  to  myself.  VEHre*^- 

To  talk  of  compelling  a  nun  to  be  good,  u  1 
contradiction ;  for  where  there  it  force,  dtere 
can  be  no  choice.  Whereas,  all  monl  eooda^^ 
consisteth  in  the  electhre  act  of  the  underscs^ 
ing  will.  *  Crew's  Coenologia  5* ' -• 

Whether  he  will  remove  his  conienipb^ri 
from  one  idea  to  anotbor,  a  many  umes  in  ^ ' 
th9i^.  Za^' 
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3.  Care  in  choosing ;  curiosity  of  .difttlac- 
tion. 

Julius  Caesar  did  write  a  collection  of  apo* 
phchegms :  it  is  pity  his  book  is  lost ;  for  I  ima- 
gine they  were  collected  with  judgment  and 
cboietm  BacoiCs  Apophthegms* 

4.  The  thing  chosen  \  the  thing  taken,  or 
approved,  in  preference  to  others. 

Your  chQice  is  not  so  rich  in  birth  as  beauty; 
That  you  might  well  enjoy  her.        Sbakspeare. 

Take  to  thee,  from  among  the  cherubim. 
Thy  chwce  of  flaming  warriours.  Milfw. 

Now,  Mars,  she  said,  let  fame  exalt  her  voice  ; 
Nor  let  thy  conquest*  only  be  her  cbeia,  PrUr, 

5.  The  best  part  of  any  thing,  that  is  more 
properly  the  object  of  choice. 

The  ehoite  and  flower  of  all  things  profitable  in 
other  books,  the  Psalms  do  both  more  briefly 
contain,  and  more  movingly  also  cxprvas^Hooien 

Thou  art  a  mighty  pnnce :  in  the  choict  of 
our  sepulchres  bury  thy  dead.  Gmet'u. 

Their  riders,  the  flow'r  and  choice 
Of  many  provinces,  fsom  bound  to  bound. 

Milton. 

6.  SiL*veral  things  proposed  at  once,  as  ob- 
jects of  judgment  and  election. 

A  braver  £i&w^  of  dauntless  spirits 
Did  never  float  upon  the  swelling  tide.  Shahp, 
;•  To  maAe  CHOiCE  of..   To  choose  ;  to 
take  from  several  things  proposed. 

Wisdom  •/'what  herself  approves  mtakes  thuce^ 
Nor  is  led  captive  by  the  common  voice.  Deith, 
Choice.  adj\  [cboisi,  French.] 
1.  Select  ;  of  cxtraoniinarv  value. 

After  having  set  before  the  icing  the  choiceMt  of 
wines  and  firuits,  he  tokihim  the  best  part  of  his 
entertainment  was  to  come.  Guardian, 

Thus,  in  a  sea  of  folly  tcss'd. 
My  choicest  hours  of  life  are  lost.  Swifl, 

%.  Chary  ;  frugal ;  careful :  used  of  per- 
sons. 

He  that  is  choice  of  his  time,  will  also  be 
theiceoihM  company,  and  sJnice  of  his  actions. 
Taylor's  Holy  Living. 

Cho'iceless.  aJj\  [from  cifoice,']  With- 
out the  power  of  choosing ;  without 
right  of  choice  ;  not  free. 

Neither  the  weight  of  the  matter  of  which  xh6 
cylinder  is  made,  nor  the  round  voluble  form  of 
it,  are  any  more  imvuuble  to  that  dead  choiceless 
creature,  than  the  ni st  motion  of  it;  and,  there- 
fore, it  cannot  be  a  fit  resemblance  to  shew  the 
reron«ileableness  of  fate  with  choice.  Hammond. 

Ch o'lC ELY.  ailv,  [from  choice.^ 

1.  Curiously  ;  with  exact  choice. 
A  band  of  men, 
CoUected  cboicety  from  each  county  some.  Shak, 

a.  Valuably;  excellently. 

It  is  certain  it  is  dmctly  good.  WalimCs  Anv. 

Cuo'jcKNEss.  n.  i.  [from  cboict^  Nicety; 
particular  value. 

Carry  into  the  shade  such  auriculas,  seedlings, 
or  plants,  as  are  for  their  choicenes*  reser\'ed  m 
pots.  Evelyn's  KaUndar. 

CHOIR..  i».  jJfi6oria,  Latin.] 

1.  An  assembly  or  band  of  singers. 

They  now  assist  the  choir 
Of  angels,  who  their  songs  admire.^        Waller. 

2.  The  singers  in  divine  worship. 

The  choir  ^ 
With  all  the  choicest  musick  of  the  kingdom, 
Together  sung  Te  Deum.  Shahpeare, 

3.  T  he  part  of  the  Church  where  the  cho- 
risters or  singers  are  placed. 
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The  lords  and  ladies  faavincbrou^  t1ie'< 
To  a  prepar'd  place  in  the  ^oir^  fSU  cff 
At  diAance  from  her.  Sbaktpamrt, 

To  CHOKE,  v.  a.  [aceocan.  Sax.  finoni 
ceoca,  the  cheek  or  mouth, '  According 
to  Mhubetufj  from  DM;  whciice»  pio- 
bably,  the  Spanish  abogar.^ 
I.  To'  suffocate  ;  to  kill  by  stopping  tbe 
passage  of  respiration. 

But  when  to  my  good  lord  I  prove  untnie, 

I  'U  choke  myself.  ShoAspeartm 

While  you  thunder*d,  clouds  of  dust  did  choU 

Contending  uoops.  Waikr* 

%•  To  stop  up ;  to  obstruct ;  to  block  up 

a  passage. 

Men  troop'd  up  to  the  king*s  capacious cooity 
Whose  porticos  were  <:i6ei'i/ with  the  resort. 

\jDop^neutm 

They  are  at  a  continual  expenceto  cleanse  the 

ports,  and  keep  them  from  being  choked  up,  hf 

the  help  of  several  engines.       Ad^son  om  dtaiy. 

While  pray'rs  and  tears  hi<  desun'd  progfcw 

«tay» 

And  crow4s  of  moumcn  chcke  their  sov'reiga'g 

way.  Tithi^ 

3.  To  hinder  by  obstruction  or  confine* 
ment. 

As  two  spent  swim^iers,  that  do  ding  toge^ 
thcr. 
And  choke  their  art.  Sbahptmn» 

She  cannot  lose  her  perfect  pow'r  to  see, 
Tho'  mists  and  clouds  do  choke  her  windoir- 
light.  Daviet, 

It  seemeth  the  fire  b  so  choked,  as  not  to  b« 
able  to  remove  the  stone.      Bacons  Nat.  HitL,  - 

You  must  make  tlie^mould  bi| enough  to  coi^ 
tain  the  whole  isHit,  when  it  is  grown  to  tlw 
greatest ;  for  else  you  will  c^ir  the  spreading  of 
Uie  fruit.  Batons  Natural  Hisiorjm 

The  fire,  which  cbok*d  in  ashes  lay, 
A  l«ad  too  hea\  y  for  his  soul  to  move. 
Was  upward  blown  below,  and  brush'd  swaf 
by  love.  Lrjden, 

4.  To  suppress. 

And  yet  we  ventur*d;  for  the  |8Jn  proposed 
Ci^i'i  the  respect  of  likely  peril  fear'd.  Shak»p» 
'  Confess  diee  freely  of  tny  sin : 
For  to  deny  each  article  with  oath,  ' 
Cannot  remove  nor  choke  the  strong  ca«ceptioB 
That  I  do  groan  withaL  Shahpemre, 

5.  To  overpower. 

And  that  which  fell  amons  thorns  are  tbey, 
which,  when  they  have  heard,  go  forth,  and  are 
.     choked  \iith  cares,  and  riches,  and  pleasures  of 
this  life,  and  bring  no  fruit  to  perfection.  lJtke»  . 

No  fruitful  crop  the  sickly  nelds  return ; 
But  oats  and  darnel  choke  the  ri&ins  com.  t^rjdm 

Choke.  ».  i.  [fiom  the  verb. J  The  fila- 
mentous or  capillary  part  of  an  arti- 
choke.    A  cant  word. 

Cho K  Evp E  A  K.  II.  J.  [from  eboAe and pear.1 

X.  A  rough,  faarsbf  unpaktable  pear. 

a.  Any  aspersion  or  sarcasm,  by  which  an- 
other is  put  to  silence.    A  low,  term, 

Pardod  me  for  going  so  low  as  to  talk  of  giv- 
ing chokr-pears.  Clarissa. 

Cuo^Ki:.w££D.  If.  J.  lervangina.]  A 
plant. 

C HONKER,  n.  s.  [from  ehoie,'] 

I.  One  that  chokes  or  suffocates  another. 

a.  One  that  puts  another  to  silence. 

3.  Any  thing  that  cannot  be  answered* 

Cho'k  Y.  adj.  [fipom  choie.}  That  has  the 
power  of  suffocation. 
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ciocs  which  have  the  power  of  pUmne 
bifc  or  cholcr. 
CROXER.  n.  /.  IcMera^   Latin,  from 

M.  The  H!e. 

MarcHiusFidimis  Inareaset  these  pM»onions» 

■*wg  two  more  of  pure  r iafcr.  fP'otta». 

There  would  be  a  nuin  defsct,  if  such  t  feed- 

mg  animal,  and  bo  subject  unto  diseases  from 

'Mous  causes,  should  want  a  proper  conveyance 

^r  fhoUr.  Brtrurn**  Fuigar  Errouru 

a.  The  humour  which,   by  its  super- 

abundance^  is  supposed  to  produce  iraft* 

ability. 

h  engenders  ebcUr^  planteth  aQ|;er ; 
And  better  't  were  that  both  of  us  did  fast, 
Smce,  of  ourselves,  ourselves  are  cholerick, 
Than  feed  it  with  such  ovcr»roasied  flesh.  Sh4ik, 
J.  Anger;  rage. 

Put  him  to  cboUr  straicht;  he  hath  been  used 
£vcr  to  conquer,  and  to  have  hb  word 
OfcontraAction.  Sbahteare, 

rle,  Biethinks,  is  no  great  scholar, 
Vho  can  mistake  desire  for  tbcUr,  Prior. 

Cho'lerick.  adj,  [cboltricuj,  Lat.] 
X.  Abounding  with  choler. 

Our  two  great  poets  being  so  different  in  their 
tempers,  the  one  cbo/eriek  and  sanguine,  •  the 
•thcr  phlegmatick  and  melancholick.     Dryden. 
*•  Angry ;  irascible :  of  persons. 

BuIU  in  the  main,  was  an  honest  plain-dealing 
feDow,  eboUrki^  hold,  and  of  a  very  unconstant 
^«fP«'-         ^  ArbMAnot. 

3,  Angry ;  offensive :  of  words  or  actions- 
There  came  in  eMerUh  haste  towards  me 
•ftw*  ««ven  o'  «ght  knifhts.  Sidmn, 

Be^anus  threateneth  all  that  read  him,  using 
Ins  confident,  or  rather  ^^liWrri  speech.  MaU'tsrh. 
Cho'lerickness.  n.  j.  [from  cboierick.'] 

Anger ;  irascibility ;  peevishness. 
Tsr  CHOOSE.  V.  a,  I  chos^,  I  have  cb^sen^ 
.    or  ebase,  [cboijir,  Fr.  ccoran,  Saxon, 
.    iieseny  Germ.] 

!•  To  take  by  way  of  preference  of  several 
things  offered ;  not  to  reject. 

Did  I  cboojc  him  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel 

to  be  my  priest.  I  Samuel. 

I  may  neither  cbocte  whom  I  would,  nor  re- 

ftie  whom  I  dislike.  Sbaisdeare. 

^  If  he  should  offer  to  ebetse,  and  cb^ote  the 

J«ht  casket,  you  should  refuse  to  pecform  your 

•    ftther  s  will  if  you  should  refuse  to  accept  him. 

Sbahpeare. 

iu  To  take ;  not  to  refuse. 

Let  us  choose  to  us  judgment;  let  us  know 

•Biong  ourselves  what  is  good.  7©^. 

The  will  has  still  so  much  freedom  left  as  to 

enable  it  to  cboott  anjr  act  in  its  kind  good ;  as 

also  to  refuse  any  act  in  its^dnd  cviL        South. 

1.  To  select ;  to  pick  out  of  a  number. 
How  much  less  shall  I  answer  him,  and  choose 
out  ray  words  to  reason  with  him  ?  Job, 

4*  To  elect  for  eternal  happiness ;  to  pre- 
destinate to  life.  A  term  of  theolo- 
gians. 

To  Choose,  v.  ».  To  have  the  powo'of 
choice  between  different  things.  It  is 
generally  joined  with  a  negative,  and 
wgjjfics  must  necessarily  be. 
^  without  the  influence  of  the  Deity  support- 
ing things,  their  utt«r  aaoihiUtioa  could  not 
€ho9i€  but  ibUew. '  M9$k€r 
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Knaves  abroad. 
Who  having  by  their  own  importuoate  suit 
Convinced  or  supplied  them,  thjsy  cannot  ctva 
But  they  must  blab.  Shahfeare, 

When  a  favourite  shall  be  raised  upon  the 
foundation  of  merit,  then  can  he  not  cheote  but 
P'ospe'.    ^  '    .     .  Bacca. 

Threw  down  a  golden  apple' in  her  way ; 
For  all  her  haste,  she  could  not  choose  but  star. 

Those  who  are  persOaded  that  they  shall  con- 
tmue  for  ever,  cannot  choose  but  aspire  after  a 
happiness  commensurate  to  their  duration. 

'       Y'iiltiSM, 

Cho'oser.  «.  J.  [from  cl>oose.'\    He  that 
has  the  power  or  office  of  choosing; 
. .  elector. 

Come  aQ  into  this  nut,  quoth  she  ;     , 
Come  closely  in,  be  rul'd  by  me ; 
Each  one  may  here  a  chooser  be. 

For  room  you  need  not  wrestle.    Drayha. 

In  all  things  to  deal  with  other  men,  as  if  I 

mij^t  be  my  own  chooser.  Hammond's  Pract.  Cat. 

This  generality  is  n(X  sufficient  to  make  a 

^ood  chooser,  without  a  more  particular  contnc- 

tion  of  his  judgment.  ff^oitm. 

To  CHOP.  V.  a.  ikapi^en^  Dutch  ;  roa/er, 

French.] 
I.  To  cut  with  a  quick  blow. 
What  shall  we  do,  if  we  perceive 
Lord  Hastings  will  not  yicW  to  awr  ctJinpkts? 
'   ,^^  ^    ■  C^off  his  head,  man.      Shahtcare. 
Jwithm  these  three  days  his  head  is  to  be  chopt 
off-     ^     ,  Shakspeare. 

^nd  where  die  dever  chops  the  heifer's  spoil, 
Thy  breathing  nostril  bokL         Gay*s  Trivu. 
a.  To  devour^eagerly  :  with  up. 

You  are  for  making  a  hasty  meal,  and  for 
chopping  yp  your  entertainment  like  an  hungry 

clown.  Drydcn. 

Upon  the  opening  of  his  mouth  he  drops  his 
breakfast,  which  the  ft>z  presently  choj^  mp. 

L  Strange, 

3.  To  mince ;  to  cut  into  small  pieces. 
They  brealc  their  bones,  and  chop  dicm  in 
pieces,  as  for  the  pot.  MUak 

Some  granaries  are  made  with  day,  mixed 
with  hair,  chopped  mvw,  mulch,  and  such  like. 
Afortimer's  Husbandry, 
By  dividing  of  them  *mto  chapters  and  vcrsei^ 
thcv  are  so  chopped  and  minced,  and  stand  so 
broken  and  divided,  that. the  common  peopls 
.  take  the  verses  usually  for  different  aphorisms. 

4*  To  break  into  chinks. 

I  remember  the  cow's  dugs,  that  her  pretty 
ch^t  hands  had  milked.  Sbakspcare. 

To  Chop.  v.  ». 

I.  To  do  any  thing  with  a  quick  and  un- 
expected motiony  like  that  of  a  blow :  as 
we  say,  the  wmd  chops  about,  that  is, 
changes  suddenly. 

If  the  body  repercussing  be  near,  and  yet  not 
so  near  as  to  make  a  concurrent  echo,  it  choppttb 
with  you  upon  the  sudden.    Bacosts  Nai.  But. 

a.  To  catch  with  the  mouth. 
.Out  of  greediness  to  get  both,  he  cheps  at  tha 
shadow,  and  loses  the  substance.      VBsirani*, 

3.  To  light  or  happen  upon  a  thing  sud- 
denly: vnihupon. 

To  Chop.  v.  a.  [ceapan,  Saxon ;  ioopait 
Dutch,  to  buy.J 

I.  To  purchase,  generally  by   way  of 
truck ;  to  give  one  thing  for  another. 
The  ahopping  of  bargains,  wh«n  a  maa  buys 
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not  to  hold  but  to  tell  ag^,  piadetb  upon  the 
idler  and  the  buyer.  Bac^n. 

ft.  To  put  one  thing  in  the  place  of  aa- 
other. 

Sets  up  communities  and  senses. 
To  chop  and  change  intelligences.       Huiihrai* 

Afiirm  the  Tr^ons  tb%pfd  aiid  changed, 

The  watery  with  the  fiery  ranged.       HuSbrau 

We  go  on  chopping  and  changing  our  friends, 

as  well  aa  our  horses.  UEttrange* 

%•  To  bandy ;  to  altercate ;  to  return  one 

thing  or  word  for  another. 

Let  not  the  counsel  at  the  bar  cbvt  with  the 
judge,  nor  wind  hinueif  into  the  handling  of  the 
cause  a-new,  after  the  judge  hath  declared  his 
sentence.  Bacon, 

You  11  nerer  leave  off*  your  chopping  of  logick, 
till  your  skin  is  turned  over  your  ears  for  prat- 
ing. L'Ettrangem 
Chop.  n,s,  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  A  piece  chopped  off.  .  See  Chip. 

Sir  William  Capel  compounded  for  sixteen 
hundred  pounds ;  yet  Empson  would  have  cut 
another  cbop  out  ot  him,^it  the  king  had  not 
died.  Baton, 

A*  A  small  piece  of  meaty  commonl/  of 
mutton. 

Old  Cross  condemns  all  persons  to  be  ibps. 
That  can't  regale  themselves  with  mutton  chops. 
King**  Cookery^ 

^,  A  cracky  or  cleft. 

Water  will  nuke  woodjto  swell ;  as  we  see  in 
the  filling  of  the  chops  of  bowls,  by  laying  them 
in  water.  Baton, 

Chop-house,  n.  s,  [from  cbop  and  Jbotur,] 
A  mean  house  of  entertainment,  where 
provision  ready  dressed  is  sold. 

I  lost  my  place  at  the  chop^oute,  where  every 
man  eats  in  publick  a  mess  of  broth,  or  chop  of 
meat,  in  silence.  Spectator, 

CHC/PIN^  n,  s,  [French.] 

%•  A  French  liquid  measure,  containing 
nearly  a  pint  of  Winchester. 

ft.  A  term  used  in  Scotland  for  a  quart  of 
wine  measure. 

Cho'ppi  ifG.farticipialiidJ,  [In  this  sense, 
of  uncertam  etymology.]  An  epithet 
freouently  applied  to  infants,  by  way 
of  ludicrous  commendation :  imagined 
by  Skinner  to  signify  /lu/y,  from  cay, 
Saxon  ;  by  others  to  mean  a  child  that 
would  bring  money  at  a  market.  Per- 
haps a  greedy  hungry  child,  likely  to 
live. 

Both  lack  Freeman  and  Ned  Wild 
Would  <)wn  the  fair  and  chopping  child.  FtnUn* 

Choppinc-block.  If./,  \cbop  and^/ori.] 
A  log  of  wood,  dn  which  any  thing  is 
laid  to  DC  cut  in  pieces. 

The  straight  smooth  elms  are  good  for  axle- 
trees,  boards,  chopping<-hlocJku  Mortimer, 

C H o'P P I N  G-KN I F E .  ;f .  J.  [cbop  and  Jknife,] 
A  knifie  with  which  cooks  mince  their 
meat. 

Here  ^omes  Dametas,  with  a  sword  by  his 
side,  a  forest-bill  on  his  neck,  and  a  cboffing' 
knife  under  his  girdle.  Siinej^ 

Cho^ppy.  a<^V[fr6i|i  chofT^  Full  of  holes^ 
clefts,  or  cracks. 

You  seem  to  understand  me,^ 
Bv  each  at  opce.  lu^r  $hoppy  finger  la^^ 
upon  her  skmny  lips.  ahtAtpearu 

Chops*  n*  u  wHbont  a  ibgular.  £cor^ 
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ropted  probaUf  from  Chaps,  wUdi 

see.] 
I.  The  mouth  of  a  beast. 

So  soon  as  my  chops  begin  to  walk,  yours  matt 
be  walking  too,  for  company.  VEstramgs^ 

a.  The  mouth  of  a  man,  used  i^  con* 
tempt. 

He  ne*er  shook  hands,  tior bid  farewd  to  hiaSt 
Till  hp  uuseam'd  him  from  the  nape  to  xi^tbop^ 

Shakspearim 

3.  The  mouth  of  any  thing  in  familiar 
language ;  as  of  a  river,  of  a  stoith't 
vice. 
Ch  o'r  a  l.  adj.  [from  chorus^  Latin.] 
I.  Belonging  to  or  composing  a  choir  or 

concert. 
,     All  soimds  on  fret  bjr  string  or  goldca  wire    * 
Temper'd  soft  tunings  inteimiz'd  with  voice. 
Choral  or  unison.  ^  Miltoiu 

Choral  symphonies.  Miitmu 

^.  Singine  in  a  chdlr. 

And  i^oral  seraphs  simg  the  second  day. 

AmiunL, 

CHORD.  «.  /.  [chorda^  Latin.  Wh« 
it  signifies  a  rope  or  string  in  general, 
it  is  written*  cord:  when  its  primkivB 
signification  is  preserved,  the  Jj  is  re- 
tamed.] 

X.  The  string  of  a  musical  instniment. 
Who  mov'd 
Their  stops  and  «&0r^,  was  seen;  bis  f«3aflt 

touch 
Instinct  thro'  all  proportions,  low  and  hi^ 
Fled  and  pursu*d  uansverse  the  resonant  fugise. 

Mdiam. 

a.  [In  geometry.]  A  right  line,  whicfc 
joins  the  two  ends  of  any  arch  of  « 
circle. 

To  Chord,  n).  a.  [from  the  noun.]  T9 
fiimish  with  atrings  or  chords;  ta 
string. 

What  passion  cannot  musick  raise  nd^ueB  ! 
When  Jubal  struck  the  chorded  shell. 
His  1ist*ning  brethren  stood  around.       Dryim» 

Chorde^.  n.  J.  [from  chorda^  Lat-]   A 

contraction  of  the  frznum. 
Cho^rion.  «,  /.  [x*€"*f  to  contain.]  The 

outward  membrane  that  enwraps  the 

fetus. 
Cho'rister.  »,  J.  [from  rAww.] 
s.  A  singer  in  cathedrals,  usually  a  singer 

of  the  lower  order  ;  a  singing  boy. 
».  A  singer  in  a  concert    This  sense  i^ 

for  the  most  part,  confined  to  poetrf  « 
And  let  ^e  roaring  organs  loudly  phj 

The  praises  of  the  Lord  m  lively  notes; . 

The  whiles,  with  hollow  throats. 

The  choristers  the  joyous  anthem  sing.  Sptmer^ 
The  new-born  pncenix  takes  his  way; 

Of  airy  choristers  a  numerous  Uain 

Attend  his  progress.  Drydcn. 

Tlie  musical  voices  and  accents  of  the  aeziii 

shoristtrs*  £ay  on  the  Crtaiiuu 

Choro^grapher.  II.  s,  [from  Y"'?^r  * 
region,  and  y^a^w,  to  describe.]  He 
that  describes  particular  regiona  or 
countries. 

^HOROCRA^pniCAL.niOr'.  [See  Cho«o« 
GR  APHER.]    Descriptive  of  particular 

'  regions  or  countries  ;  bTiog-  4Qwa  tlkp 
bouQd«ie«  of  cowtnes. 
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T  hfve  added  a  tiortgrt^ieai  dascnptioQ  of 
ttuterresttud  paradise.  RMgb* 

Cborogra'phically.^i^v.  [(rom  cbor 
.  rografbuaLT^      In    a   chroro^raphical 
nuLDDer ;  according  to  the  rule  of  choro- 
graphy  ;  in  a  manner  descriptive  of  par<* 
ticular  regions. 

ChoRO^GRAPHY.  if.j.  [SeeCHOROGRA- 

p  H  E  R .]  The  art  or  practice  of  describ- 
ing particular  regions^  or  laying  down 
the  limits  and  boundaries  of  particular 
provinces.  It  is  less  m  its  object  than 
geogniphy,and greater  than  topogi;apby. 
Cho^rus.  n.  J.  ^chorus^  Lat] 
1.  A  number  of  singers  ;  a  concert. 

The  Grecian  n^agcdy  was  at  first  nothing  but 
a  tbonu  of  singers ;  afterwards  one  actor  was 
introduced.  Drjdem. 

Never  did  a  more  full  and  unspotted  choru*  of 
hunnn  creatures  join  together  in  a  hymn  of  de- 
votion. Addism, 

In  praise  so  just  let  every  voice  be  join'd, 
And  fill  the  general  chorus  of  mankind !  Pope. 
s.  The  persons  who  are  supposed  to  be- 
hold what  passes  in  the  acts  of  a  tra- 
gedy, and  sing  their  sentiments  between 
Uie  acts, . 

For  sui^ply, 
Admit  me  chorus  to  this  nistory.       Sbakspeart* 

3.  The  song  between  the  acts  of  a  tragedy. 

4.  Verses  of  a  song  in  which  the  company 
join  the  singer. 

Chose.  The  preter  tense,  and  sometimes 
the  participle  passive,  of  choose. 

Our  sovereign  here  above  the  rest  might  stand* 

And  here  be  cbue  again  to  rule  the  bnd.  Dryd, 

Cbo'se  N.  The  participle  passive  of  choose. 

If  king  Lewis  vouchsafe  to  furnish  us 
^    With  some  few  bands  ai  chosen  soldiers, 

1  *U  und^uke  to  land  them  on  our  coast.  Shak, 
Chough,  n^  s,  [ceo,  §ax.  choucaj^  Fr.^ 
A  bird  which  frequents  the  rocks  by  the 
seaside,  like  a  jackdaw,  but  bigger. 

Hanmer* 

In  birds,  kites  and  kestrels  have  a  resemblance 

with    hawksy  crows  with    ravens,   daws    and 

d^'^bs,  Ba€on*s  Natural' History, 

T'o  crows  the  like  impanial  grace  afibrds, 
And  choughs  and  daws,  and  suchrepublick  birds. 

Choule.  n.  s,   [commonly  pronounced 
and  written  yo««//.]  The  crop  of  a  bird. 
The  choifle  or  crop,  adhering  unto  the  lower 
lAde  of  the  bin,and80>descendmg  by  the  throA, 
is  a  Ing  or  sacheL       Brawns  yiUgar  Errours. 
79  Chouse,  v.  a.  [The  original  of  this 
word  is  much  doubted  by  Skinner^  who 
tries  to  deduce  it  from  the  French  ^ojjcr, 
to  laugh  at  j  or  joncber^  to  wheedle ; 
and  from  the  Teutonick  kosen^  to  prat- 
tle*   It  is  perhaps  a  fortuitous  and  cant 
word,  without  etymology.] 
1.  To  cheat ;  to  trick  ;  to  impose  upon. 
Freedom  dtid  seal  have  fi6»tfiV  you  o'er  and 
o*er, 
Pray  give  us  leave  to  bubble  you  once  more. 

Dryden. 

From  London  they  came,  silly  people  to  eboure^ 

Their  lands  and  their  faces  unimown.     Swift, 

•.  It  has  of  before  the  thing  tak^n  away 

by  fraud. 

When  geese  and  pullen  are  seduc'd* 
And  sows  ^  suckinj  pigs  are  chws^i,       HtMm 
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CfiotrsE.  n,  s.  [from  the  Tcrb.  TK« 
word  is  derived  by  Hensbawimoi  kiauh 
dr  ehiausf  a  messenger  of  the  Turkish 
court;  who,  says  he,  is  little  better 
than  A /bo/,] 

X.  A  bubble }  a  tool ;  a  man  fit  to  be 
cheated. 

.  A  aotticb  «&«jRrr, 

.  Who,whenathiefhasrobb'dhishoose, 
Applies  himaelf  to  cuiming  men.        HnHhrM. 

a.  A  trick  or  sham. 

7i  Gho'wter.  v.  H'  To  grumble  or  mut- 

'    ter  like  a  froward  child.  Phiiiipu 

Chrism,  n,  s.  [xe»ff**>  ^^  ointment] 
Unguent,  or  unction  :  it  is  only  applietl 
to  sacred  ceremonies. 

One  act  never  to  be  repeated,  is  not  the  thinf 
that  Christ's  eternal  priesthood,  denoted  €sp«ci- 
ally  by  his  unction  or  chrism^  refers  to.  Haaa- 

Chki'som.  n.s,  [See  Chrism.]  AchiW 
that  dies  within  a  month  after  its  birth. 
So  called  from  the'chrisom-cloth,  1 
cloth  anointed  with  holy  unguent,  which 
the  children  anciently  wore  till  they 
were  christened. 

When  the  convulsions  were  but  few,  the 
number  of  r£r/i««r/  and  infants  was  greater. 

Grasimfs  BiUs  fMcrialih. 

To  Chri'sten.  V.  a,  [cbpif^nian,  Sax.] 
I.  To  baptize ;  to  initiate  into  Christianity 

by  water. 
s.  To  name  ;  to  denominate- 
Where  such  evils  as  these*  reign,  chrutta  the 
thing  what  you  will,  it  can  be  no  better  than « 
mock  millennium.  Jirrw*' 

Chri'stendom.  «,  J.  {from  Christ  and 
iiom.'i  The  collective  body  of  Christia- 
nity ;  the  regions  of  which  the  inhabit- 
ants profess  the  christian  religion. 

Whathadi  been  done,  the  parts  {£chnsltiMm 
most  afflicted  can  best  testify.  R«^' 

An  older  and  a  better  soldier,  none 

That  Christendom  gives  out.  Shaktpterf' 

His  computatk>n  is  universally ''^^^^i?*' 

all  Christendom,  Ht^ider  on  Tme. 

C  H  R  I'S T  E  N I N  G .  ff .  J.  [from  christfK^]  J^-^ 

ceremony  of  the   first  initiation  into 

Christianity.  , 

The  queen  was  with  great  solemnity  crownw 

at  Westminster,  about  two  years  after  the  mar- 

riage:  like  an  old  christening  that  had  staa 

long  for  godfathers.  -o*"*: 

We  shall  insert  the  causes  why  the  accooa  « 

ehristenihgs  hath  been  neglected  more  than  that 

of  burials.  G^*^ 

The  day  of  the  christening  beinR  «*»%5r 

house  was  filled  with  gossips.  JrhuthutsMdF^' 

CHRI'STIAN.   ft,  s,    lchristianus,l^\ 

A  professor  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 

We  christians  have  certainly  die  best  and  tw 

holiest,  the  wisest  aiid  most reasonaUejreb?™ 

in  the  world.  'TUIfif' 

CHRI'STIAN.  adj.  Professing  the  rchgion 

of  Christ. 

I  *U  not  be  madca  soft  and  duU-ey  d  row* 
To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yww 
To  christian  interceason.  SboMsffaru 

'  Christian-namb.i?./.  Thename given 
at  the  font,  distinct  from  the  gcntilmoa^ 
name>  or  spmame*  -i 

CHRi'sTiANtsM,n^  J^cbristiatiismusM^'S 

I.  The  christian  religion.  ^    , 

9.  The  nations  ppofcwingchristiamtf. 
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Christia'mityI  n.  /•  [rArAj«i/r,  Fr.] 
The  relieron  of  christians. 

God  dotn  will  that  couplfls,  which  are  mar- 
ried, both  infidels,  if  either  party  be  converted 
into  cbrutianitji  this  should  not  make  separa- 
tion, llocktr, 
Every  one,  who  lives  in  the  habitual  practice 
of  any  voluntary  sin,  cuts  himself  off  from  ebr'w 
tiamity,                                                      Ad£som, 

To  CHRi'sri  AS  izE,v,  a,  [from  ebristianJ] 
To  make  christian;  to  convert  to 
Christianity- 

The  principles  of  Platonick  philos^yphy,  tsit 
is  now  tbruttanixed.  jDryJen, 

Chri'stianlv.  aJv.    [from  ebrutian.'] 
Like  a  christian ;  as  becoipes  one  who 
professes  the  holy  religion  of  Christ. 
Ch  Ri'sTM  AS  ,nj,  [from  Cbr'ut  and  mass,'] 
The  day  on  which  the  nativity  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  is  j^lebrated*  by  the 
particular  service  oTtne  church. 
Christmas-box,  ».  j.  [from  ehristmas 
and  box."]  A  box  in  which  little  presents 
are  collected  at  Christmas. 
When  time  comes  round,  a  cbfutmas^box  they 
bear. 
And  one  day  makes  them  rich  for  all  the  yrear. 
Gay't  Trivia, 

Christmas-flowcr.  II.  J.  Hellebore. 

Christ's-'^ HORN.  w.  j.  [So  called,  )aa 
Skinner  fancies,  because  the  thorns  have 
some  likeness  to  a  cross*]    A  plant. 

It  hath  long  sharp  spines:  the  flower  has  five 
leaves,  in  form  of  a  rose :  out  of  the  flower-cup, 
which  is  divided  into  several  segments,  rises  the 
pointal,  which  becomes  a  fruit,  shaped  Uke  a 
bonnet,  having  a  shell  almost  globular,  which  is 
divided  into  three  cells,  in  each  of  which  is  con- 
tained a  roundish  seed.  This  is  by  many,  per- 
sons supposed  to  be  the  plant  from  which  our  Sa- 
viour*s  crown  of  thorns  was  composed.    MUUr^ 

C  H  R  O  M  A^T  1 C  K  .  etdj»   \x^[»»^  COloUT .] 

I.  Relating  to  colour. 

I  am  now  come  to  the  third  part  of  painting; 
which  is  called  the  cbrwnatiekt  or  colot«ing. 

Dryims  Dufresntj, 

s.  Relating  to  a  cei:tain  species  of  ancient 
musick,  now  unknown. 

It  was  observed,  he  never  touched  his  lyre  in 

suchatruly^rMMficiand  enharmonick  (nanner. 

ArbtdhMt  and  Faff, 

A  ebrmieai  distemper  is  of  length :  tf  drop- 
sies, asthmas,  and  the  like.  Quincy, 

O^  diseases  some  are  f^ron«r<i/,andof  long  du- 
ration ;  as  quartane  agues,  scurvy,  wherein  we 
ddRer  the  cure  imto  more  advantmoos  seasons. 
Brovjn4  rulgar Err^urs, 

The  lady's  use  of  these  excellencies  is  to  divert 
the  old  man  when  he  is  out  of  the  pangs  of  a 
cArwuKo/ distemper.  Sftciafor, 

CHRCNICLE.  If.  J.  \ebroniqtUy  French ; 

from  yjfn^f  time.] 
I.  A  register  or  account  of  events  In  order 

of  time. 

No  more  yet  of  this ; 
For  't  is  a  ebrwide  ofday  by  day, 
Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfast.  Sbaktptan. 

.  a»  A  history. 

You  lean  too  confidently  on  those  Irish  cbt^ 
mSfieifWbich  are  mostfabulous  andforged.  ji/fiu^r. 
If  from  the  field  I  should  return  once  n:ore, 
I  aod  my  sword  will  ean  Taf.ihr9nUi<%    Sbahf. 
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I  am  traduced  by  tongues,  which  neither  kaoir 
My  faculties  nor  person,  yet  will  be 
The  cbroHulft  of  my  d(Mng.  Sbahptart, 

I  give  up  to  historbns  the  generals  and  heroes 
which  crowd  their  annals,  toeether  with  those 
which  you  are  to  produce  for  the  Briti^  cbnnule* 

Drydgtu 

To  Chro'nicle.  n),  a.  [from  the  noun. J 

I.  To  record  in  chronicle,  or  history. 

This  to  rehearse,  should  rather  be  to  cbrmicU 

times  than  to  search  into  reformadoo  of  abuses 

in  that  realm.  Spmter. 

a«  To  register ;  to  record. 

For  now  the  devil,  that  tokl  me  I  did  well. 
Says  that  this  deed  is  cbrmdcUd  in  hell.    Sbahp, 

Love  is  your  master,  for.he  masters  you  i 
And  he  that  is  so  yoked  by  a  fool, 
Methinks,  should  not  h^wntikloiiot  wise. 

Sbahtpearu, 

I  shall  be  the  jest  af  the  town ;  nay,  in  two 

days  I  expect  to  oe  tbriudtd  in  ditty,  and  sung 

in  woeful  ballad.  Congrtvu 

Chro'nicler.  i».  s,  [from  cirvufr/^.] 

X.  A  writer  of  chronicles ;  a  recorder  of 

events  in  order  of  time. 

Here  gathering  cbromitlerty  and  by  them  stand 
Giddy  fimtastick  poets  of  each  land.        />mw. 
%.  A  historian ;    one  that  keeps  up  the 
memory  of  things  past. 

I  do  herein  rely  upon  these  bards,  or  Iri^ 
gbnitic/ers,  Sfeiuer^ 

This  cu^m  was  held  by  the  Druids  ana  bards 
of  our  ancient  Britons,  and  of  latter  times  by  the  . 
Irish  cbro/iidert,  called  rimers.  RaUigb, 

Chro'nogram.  n.  s,  [xe7^»  ^"n^*  and 
yeo^w,  to  write.]  An  inscription  in- 
cluding the  date  of  any  action. 
Of  this  kind  the  following  is  an  example: 
Gloria  lauaque  Z>eo  sseCXorf^Jlf  in  szc/^la 
sunto« 

A  cbrmngrammaiieai  verse,  which  includes 
not  enly  this  year.  1660,  but  numerical  letters 
enough  to  reach  above  a  thousand  years  further* 
until  the  year  2867.  H<nve(» 

Chronogramma^tical.    adj,    [from 
cbronogram,']     Belonging  to  a  chrono- 
gram.   See  the  last  example. 
Chronogra^mm  ATisT.  fi,  /.  {frotncbr^ 
'    norram-']    A  writer  of  chronograms. 
There  are  foreign  untveraties^  where,  as  you 
praise  a  man  in  England  for  being  an  excellent 
philosopher  or  poet,  it  is  an  ordinary  character 
to  be  a  great  tbrw&grammatist,  Ad^uw. 

Chrono^loger.  n,  j.  [xg«»^»  time,  and 
x:y^,  doctrine.]  He  that  studies  or 
explains  the  science  of  computing  past 
time»  or  of  ranging  plst  eveats  accord- 
ing to  their  proper  years. 

CbroHpitgers  diner  among  themselves  about 
most  great  epochas.  Holder  on  Timt, 

Chronolo'gical.  adj.   [from  cbrono^ 

/o«r.]    Relattne  to  the  doctrine  of  time. 

Tlius  much  toucning  the  ebronaUgital  account 

of  some  times  and  things  nast,witliout  confiniBf 

myself  to  the  exactness  ot  years.  H4d€, 

Chrokolo'cically.  adnj,  [from  fAr»- 
no/ogica/J]  In  a  chronological  nunner ; 
according  to  the  laws  or  rules  of  chro- 
nology ;  according  to  the  exact  series  of 
time. 

Chrono^logist.  n,  s,  [See  Chrono- 
L  o  G  £  r  .]  One  that  studies  or  explains 
time  i  jont  that  ranges  past  events  ac« 
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cording  to  the  order  of  timf ;  a  chrono- 
kKer.  . 

According  to  thefe  ebrenUi^iU^  the  prophecy 
rf  the  Rabin,  that  the  workfihould  l4st  but  six 
thousand  years,  has  been  long  disproved.  Brvwn, 

All  that  learned  nobeand  dust  of  the  cbrwio* 
b^  IS  whoUy  to  be  avoided.  Locke  on  MJ^cat, 
Chrono'logy..w.  J.  Lxeo"^*  time,  and 
xi/®-,  doctrine.]  The  science  of  com- 
puting and  adjusting  the  periods  oftimc ; 
as  the  revolution  of  the  sun  and  moon  ; 
and  of  computing  time  past,  and  refer- 
ring each  event  to  the  proper  year. 

And  die  measure  of  the  year  not  being  soper« 
fealy  knovm  t5  the  ancients,  rendered  it  very 
Afficult  for  them  to  transmit  a  true  cbnnoiojfy 
to  succeeding  a|cs.  Holder  omTiS,i. 

Where  I  allude  to  the  customs  of  the  Greeks, 
I  hchcvc  I  may  be  justified  by  the  strictest  chro- 
9tlogy ;  though  a  poet  b  ootobUged  to  the  rules 
that  confine  an  historiaxu  Prior, 

Chrowo'meter.  «.  J.  [xe^iO-and  iJiir^.j 
An  instrument  for  the  exact  mensura- 
tion of  time. 

^According  to  observation  made  wkh  a  pcnduF- 
hxautrofiometer,  a  buUet  at  its  first  discharge  flies 
mic  himdred  jud  tea  yuds  in  five  half  seconds. 

Chrt'salis.  w.  /.  [from  xk'^'^f  goldi 
because  of  the  golden  colour  in  the 
nymphae  of  some  insects.]  A  term  used 
by  some  naturalists  for  aurelia,  or  the 
first  apparent  change  of  the '  maggot  of 
,  any  species  of  insects.  Clambers. 

Chr  Y'soLXTE.  «.  /.  [xeuV^,  gold,  and 
>i^^,  a  stone.  J  A  precious  stone  of  a 
duskygreeo,withacast  of  yellow.;^oo</w. 

Such  another  world, 
Of  one  intire  and  perfect  chrysolUt^ 
1  'd  not  have  sold  her  for.  Sbakspeare* 

If  metal,  part  seeraM  gold,  part  silver  clear.: 

If  stone,  carbuncle  most,  or  elrytoiite,    Milton* 

Cmryso'prasus.   ».  /.      [xcu<^,   and 

/miwiof,. green.]    A  precious  stone  of 

a  yellow  colour,  approaching  to  green. 

The  ninth  a  topaa,  the  tenth  a  ebryso^rajue. 

lUvelations, 

CHUB.  If.  /.  [from  »/,  a  great  head. 
Skinner.']    A  river  fish.    The  chevcn. 

The  ehub  is  in  prime  from  Midmay  to  Can- 
dlemas, but  best  m  winter.  He  is  full  of  small 
boDM  ?  he  eats  watcrish ;  not  firm,  but  limp  and 
tasteless :  nevertheless  he  may  be  so  dressed  as  to 
make  him  very  good  meat.  fValUn's  Ajtgler. 
Chu'bbed.  aJj.  [from  cJbub,']  Big-headed 

like  a  chub. 
To  CHUCK.   V.  ft,    [A  word  probably 
formed  in  imitation  of  the  sound  that  it . 
expresses  ;  or  perhaps  corrupted  from 
McA']     To  make  a  noise  like  a  hen 
whew  she  calls  her  chickens. 
To  Chuck,  v.  a. 

1.  To  call  as  a  hen  caHs  her  young. 
Then  crowing  dapp'd  his  wiqgs,  th'  appointed 
call  *^ 

To  tbuei  liis  wives  together  in  the  halL    Drjdetu 
a.  To  give  a  gentle  blow  under  the  chin, 
so  as  to  make  the  mouth  strike  together. 
Come  ebucA  the  infant  under  the  drin,  force  a 
smile,  and  cryj 
Ah,  die  boy  takes  after  his  mother's  relations. 

Chvck.  9.  J.  [from  the  verb,]       ^"'^'^^'' 
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I.  The  voice  of  a  hen* 

He  made  the  ehuek  four  or  five  timei,  ^^i 
1>eople  use  to  make  to  chickens  when  ibev  ol 
them.  .       7,,>i. 

a.  AwordofendeanneDt,com)ptedfro!n 
chicken  or  chick. 
Come«your  prgmise^wi  ■  ■Whatprom'ae/ki^ 

ShsJjpterii 

3.  A  sudden  small  noise. 

Chvck- PARTHiKG.n.s.lcbuekaD^fiT' 

thing."]    A  play,  at  which  the  n-vwr 

falls  with  a  chuck  into  the  ho^e  ht^nt. 
He  tost  his  money  at  cbuck'fariL'ui9i^\&* 

cap,  and  aU-fours.    Arbttib,  Hitt^^dn  B-l 
To  Chv'ckle. -v.  n.ljcbaerken,D\xl]1o 

laugh  vehemently;  to  laugh  ccnvulsivslv. 
what  tale  shaU  I  to  my  c!d  fijihcrtell? 

1  will  make  Jiim  cbitikle  thouVt  besiow'd  so  vd 

She  to  mtngucsm*  e*en  hard-heaxted; 
She  ebuebUd  when  Ttawd  was  carted.      /n:r. 
To  Chu'ckle.  v,  a.  [fromf^wi.] 
I.  To  call  as  1  hen. 

I  am  not  far  /h>ni  the  women's  apartmerp.I 
am  sure:  and  if  these  birds  are  within  di?jn:, 
here  *s  iJiat  mil  ehiukle  'em  togetl^.       Diii. 
a.  To  cocker ;  to  fondle. 

Your  confessor,  that  parcel  of  holy  gatssri 

garbidge ;  he  must  ciMiekte  you,  and  moan  vc4i. 

^  •  Drydcnt  Spamub  fru', 

Chu'et.  n,s.  [probably  from  To  cbr^^ 
'  An  old  word,  as  it  seems,  for  forced  rr.f  it. 
_  Az  for  cbuets^  which  axe  likewise  minced  n..:, 
instead  of  butter  and  ftt.it  were  good  to  moirea 
them  partly  with  cream,  or  alroo|id  or  pisr?.:.  :> 
nj»lk.  Bacotfe  NtOural  Ei.ttn. 

CHUFF.  «.  J.  [A  woxxl  of  uncertain  de- 
rivation; perhaps  corrupted  from  f/i. 
or  derived  from  kwf,  Welsh,  a  stocL; 
A  coarse,  fat-headed,  bl^nt  clown. 

Hang  yevgorbellled  knaves, are  you  unarra? 
No,  ye  tat  cbuffe^  I  would  your  store  werer  rr. 

A  less  generous  ir^^than  this  in  the  :V, 
would  have  hugged  His  bags  to  the  L:t. 

CHu'i'FiLy.  adv.  IfrKmcbu^.l  Surli'j; 

stomachfully.  ^^"^      • 

John  answered  cbuffily.  CUr  J- 

Chu'ffiness.  «. /.  [trom chiM.]  CIov> 

ishness;  suriiness.        * 
Ciiu'FFY.fl^^'.  IfromeJbuf,']  Blunt; sarh; 

fat. 
Chum.  n.  j.    [cbom^  Armorick,  to  1:^ 

together.}   A  chamber  fellow:  attita 

used  in  the  universities. 
Chump,  n.  ,.    A  thick  heavy  piece  cf 

woodi  less  than  a  block. 
When  one  is  battered,  they  an  qnicklr,  ^* 

dutmA  of  wood,  accommodate  themselves «« 

another.  .  ^nti, 

CHURCH,  n.  s.  [ci|u:c,  Sax.  ^n*^-] 
I .  The  collective  bodyof  christians^  usually 
termed  thecatholick  church. 

The  cAtfrrA,  being  a  supernatural  sodetf,"^'"' 
dnfer  from  natural  societies  in  this ;  that  the  p> 
sons  unto  whom  we  asaocbte  ourselves  ia  '-^ 
one  are  men,  simplv  considered  as  m«i ;  ^  ' 
thev  to  whom  we  be  joined  in  the  other,  I'J 
God,  angels,  and  holy  men.  H^^"- 

a.  The  body  of  christians  adhering  to  o:£ 
particular  opinion,  or  form  of  worship- 
The  cbvreb  is  a  religious  assembly,  or  the  hr! 
^trbuUdingwheietiiey  meets  aod  som;^ 
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th«  MRie  word  meaxu  a  synod  of  bishou,  or  of 
presbyters;  and  in  some  places  it  is  the  pope 
and  a  general  counciL  Watts*  Legick, 

3.  The  place  which  christians  consecirate 
to  the  worship  of  God. 

It  comprehends  the  whole  tf/>«rr^,  via.  the  nave 
or  body  of  the  churchy  together  with  the  chancel, 
vrhicfa  js  even  included  uriUer  the  word  cbureb. 


Ay/iffei  Parerpm, 
crateauntc 


That  eBurcBes  were  consecrated  unto  nonebut 
the  Lord  onlv,  the  very  geoernl  name  chiefly  doth 
sufficiently  shew :  ehvrch  doth  signify  no  other 
thing  than  the  Lord's  house.  Hoohr, 

1 110*  you  unty  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  cbutebes,  Sbaktpeare, 

4.  It  is  used  frequently  in  conjunction  with 
other  words;  as  cburcb-member^  the 
member  of  a  church;  church-power^ 
spiritual  or  ecclesiaotical  authority. 

ITo  Church.  v,a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
perform  with  any  one  the  office  of  re- 
turning thanks  in  the  church  after  any 
signal  deliverancey  as  from  the  danger 
of  cliildbirth. 

Chukch-ale.  II.  j.  [from  church  and 
aUJ\  A  wake,  or  feast,  commemora- 
tory  of  the  dedication  of  the  church- 

For  the  church^ty  two  youne  men  of  the 
parish  are  yearly  chosen  to  be  wardens,whomake 
collection  among  the  parbhioners  of  what  pro- 
vision it  pleasetn  them  to  bestow.  Camv, 

Chl'rch-ati  IRE.  ».  J.  The  habit  in 
which  men  officiate  at  divine  service. 

These  and  such  like  were  their  discourses 
touching  that  ehureb-^tirt^  which  with  us,  for 
the  most  part,  is  used  in  publick  prayer.  Hoohr. 

Church-authority.  II.  J.  Ecclesias- 
tical power  ;  spiritual  jurisdiction. 

In  this  point  of  cburcb-a$i'tb§rHyj  I  have  sifted 
all  the  little  scraps  aleged.  Atterbinry, 

Ch  V  ac B  •  Bu  R I A  L .  «.  J .  Burial  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  church. 

The  bishop  has  the  care  of  seeing  that  all 
christians,aftcr  their  deatlis,be  net  denied  cbursb- 
Ivriitif  according  to  the  usage  and  custom  of  the 
place.  Ayliffi*  Parergon, 

Church-fou  nder.  II.  u  He  that  builds 
or  endows  a  church. 

Whether  eiftperors  or  bishops  in  those  days 
were  cburth-J^undert^  the  solemn  dedication  of 
churches  they  thought  not  to  be  a  work  in  itself 
either  vain  or  superstitious.  H^oker^ 

€  N  u  'r  c  H  M  A  N .  «.  u  \,cbureb  and  mem. ] 
1^  An  ecdesiastick ;   a  clergyman  ;  one 
that  ministers  in  sacred  things. 

If  any  thins  be  offered  to  you  touching  thd 
church  and  cburcbmen,  or  church-government, 
rely  not  only  upon  yourself.  Bacon, 

A  verv  dimcult  work  to  do,  to  refisrmand  re- 
duce a  church  into  order,  that  had  been  so  long 
neglected,  and  that  was  so  iUf  Ued  by  many  weak 
and  more  wilful  tbwtbmen,  C/armJut, 

Patience  in  want,  and  poverty  of  mind, 
These  masks  of  church  zodcburcbmenhe  design'd. 
And  hving  uught,  and  dying  left  behind.  JJryJ, 
%•  An  adherent  to  the  church  of  England. 

PhURCH-WARDENS.  «. /.       [ScC  WaR- 

ii  E  N  .1      Officers  ycariy  chosen,  by  the 

consent  of  the  minister  and  parishioners, 

according  to  the  custom  of  each  place, 

I  to  look  to  the  church,  church-yard,  and 

I  such  things  as  belong  to  both ;   and  to 

[  observethebebaviouroftheparishioncrs> 
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for  such  faults  as  appertain  to  the  juris- 
.diction  or  censure  of  the  ecclesiastical 
court.  They  are  a  kind  of  corponition« 
enabled  by  law  to  sue  for  any  thing  be- 
longing to  their  church,  or  poor  of  their 
parish.  Oiw//. 

There  should  likewise  cburcb-vfardnu^  of  the 
pavest  men  in  the  parish,  be  appointed,  as  they 
be  here  in  England.  Speiuer^ 

Our  cbureb-^vdnUru 
Feast  on  the  silver,  and  give  us  the  fazthings. 

Gay. 

Churchyard.  «.  s.  The  ground  ad- 
joining  to  the  church,  in  which  the  dead 
are  buried ;  a  cemetery. 

I  am  almost  afraid  to  stand  alone 
Here  in  the  cburcbydrdy  yet  I  will  adventure. 

Sbaksfeart* 

In  (£»r<rZ;^ar(//wh^retheyburvmuch,the  earth 

will  consume  the  corps  in  far  shorter  time  tlian 

other  earth  wilL  ^      Baanu 

No  place  so  sacred  from  such  fops  is  barr'd ; 
Nor  IS  Paurs  church  more  wfe  than   Paul's 
eburebysrd.  .  Pt^** 

CHURL.  «.  J.     [ceorl,  Sax,  carl^  in  Ger- 
man, is  strong,  rustfcks  being  always 
observed  to  be  strong  boclied.] 
I.  A  rustick ;  a  countryman  ;  a  labourer. 

He  holdeth  himself  a  gentleman ;  and  scometh 
to  woik  or  use  any  hard  bbour,  which  he  saith 
is  the  life  of  a  peasant  or  cbwrJ.  Spetuerm 

One  of  the  baser  sort,  which  they  call  ibtfrh^ 
being  reproved  for  liis  oath,  answered  confident* 
ly,tiiat  his  lord  commanded  hirn.  Spauer^ 

Churls  upon  thy  eyes  1  throw 
AU  the  pow'r  this  cndrm  dcch  owe.    ^    Sbahp^ 

Erom  this  light  cause  th'  infernal  maidprepares 
The  coimtry  cburls  to  mischief,  hate,  and  wars. 

DryJtM, 

a*  A  rude,  surly,  ill-bred  man. 

AthttrPs  courtesy  rarely  oOmes/buteidier  for 
gain  or  falsehood.  Sidmgy. 

3.  A  miser ;  a  niggard ;  a  selfish  or  greecfy 
wretch. 

Poison,  I  see,  hath  been  his  timelMs  end ! 
O  cburif  drink  all,  and  leave  no  friendly  drop 
To  help  me  after !  Sbahpeare^ 

Ch u'r lish.  adj.  [from  eburi.'] 
I.  Rudci  brutal;  harsh;  austere;  sour; 
merciless ;  unkind  ;  uncivil. 

A  sea  of  mekmg  pearl,  which  some  call  tears. 

Those  at  her  fathers  tbtiriub  feet  she  tender'd. 

.   Sbaitpean* 

The  interruption  of  their  cburUsb  drums 

Cuu  off  more  curcumstance ;  they  are  at  hand. 

To  parly,  or  to  fight.  SbaJup*are. 

A  lion  in  love  with  a  lass,  desired  her  father's 

coment.     The  answer  W2s  eburtisb  enough  ; 

He*d  never  marry  his  daughter  to  a  brute. 

VEitrangtm 
He  the  pursuit  o£ebitrlffb  beasts 
preferred  to  sleeping  on  her  breastiC       fVaOerm 
%.  Selfish  i  avaricious. 

The  man  was  cbwrHsb  and  evil  in  his  doings. 

1  Samuei. 
This  sullen  cbmrVub  thief 
Had  all  his  mind  pkic*d  upon  MuUy's  beef. 

Kimgm 
3.  [Of  things.]  Unpliant;  cross-gramed  5 
unmanageable  ;  harsh  ;  not  yieldine. 

If  there  oe  emission  of  spirit,  the  body  OTthe. 

metal  will  be  hard  and  ebmriijb,  BacM* 

The  Cornish  were  become,  like  metal  often 

fired  and  ouenched,  cburiisb^  «nd  that  would 

sooner  break  than  bow.        BatiCt  Henry  vii. 
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In  tht  hundredi  of  Etiex  they  hm  a  very 
^rlish  Uue  day.  MorHmtg^s  atubaitdry, 

4*  Vexatious;  obstructive* 

Will  you  agna  unkait 

This  c^li/A  knot  of  an  abhonrad  war  ?  Sl^hp. 

Spain  Ibund  the  war  lo  ebmrtub  and  longsome, 

as  they  found  they  should  consume  themselves 

in  an  endless  war.  Bactm. 

Spreads  a  oath  clear  as  the  day» 
Where  no  dtirl'uh  rub  says  nay.        CrasUw. 
Chu'rlishly.    adv.    [from  ehurlub-i 
Rudely ;  brutally. 

To  the  oak,  now  regnant,  the  bUve  did  ebyr^ 
Hshly  pot  over  the  son  for  a  rewa^rd  of  the  ser- 
vice or  his  sire.  Hwwd, 
Cbu'rlishness.  n.  s.  [from  cimriut; 
cyjihj-cnerre,  Saxon.]  Brutality ;  ruj- 
gedness  of  manner. 

Better  is  the  th^rluhntu  of  a  man,  than  a  co^* 
teouf  womikn.  ^  ^  Ealtu. 

Ip  the  cburltthmus  of  fortune,  a  poor  honest 
man  sufos  in  this  world.  l»  M^trarngt. 

Churms.  «.  J.  [more  properly  ehirmf 
from  the  Saxon  cyptatf  a  clamour  or 
noise  j  as  to  ebirre  is  to  coo  48  a  turtle,  j 
A  contused  sound ;  a  noise.         , 

He  was  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  with  the 
eburms  of  a  thousand  taunu  and  reproaches. 

Baetiu 

CHURN,  n.  J.  [properly  cifem^  from 
i^m,  Dutch,  ccpenc,  Sax  ]  The  ves- 
tel  in  which  the  butter  is,  by  long  and 
violent  agitation,  coagulated  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  serous  parts  of  the  milk. 
Her  aukward  fist  did  ne  V  employ  the  cB^rM. 

To  Cuu R N.  V.  <i.  [ftermn^  Dutch.] 
J.  To  agiUte  or  ihake  any  thmg  by  a  vi- 
dent  motion. 


Perchance  he  sppke  not ;  but 
Like  a  fulUcomVl  boar,  a  thummg  oq. 
Cried  Oh.  Shait^rc. 

Frodi  fills  h»  chaps;  he  sendsa  grunting  sound. 
And  part  he  etunuf  and  part  befoams  the  Sfound. 

CiMrud  in  his  teeth  the  foamy  venom  rose. 

•  ■  Addutm. 

The  mechaliism  of  nature*  in  converting  our 

aliment,  consists  in  miiinc  with  it  animal  juices, 

and  in  the  actionof  the  soEd  parw  eburMmr  them 

together.  Arhdbiut  m  ATtmentu 

a.  To  make  butter  by  aeitatine  the  milk. 

The  ciuraimg  of  milk  bnngeth  forth  butter. 

You  may  try  the  force  of  imagination,  li^n 

tttying  the  coming  of  butter  after  i^tcburmng. 

Bofns  Tfatmral  Hutory. 

Chu^rrwOrm.  a.  J.  [from  cyppan.  Sax.] 
An  insect  that  turns  about   nimbly  5 
called  also  a  fancrickct.    Skinner.  PbilL 
TaCHUSE.    Sec  r<>  CiioosE.     ' 
(iHYLA'cEous.  iii(/.    [from  f Af /p.J     be- 
longing to  chyk ;  consisting  of  chyle. 

Whfcn  the  spirits  of  the  chyle  have  half  fer- 
mented the  e^Ucews  mass,  it  has  the  state  of 
drink  not  ripcD^^i  \fy  fermenutton.  rujer* 
PHYX-E.  a.  4.  [x->^-}  The  white  juice 
formed  m  the  stomach  by  digestion  of 
the  alimept,  and  aftcrw^ni  changed  in- 
to blood.  '  '"  ,.  .^  ,  _ 
ThiapoweHulfcrment,mwalmg«>th  theparts. 
The  kven*d  mass  or  maky  a»yU  converts. 

Blackmve. 

The  tbjitxxoMX  pa$s  through  the^smanest 

fcssels.    •  4rbiabii9t. 
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CHYLIFA'CT10W.«.i.  [fromrA^/Ifcl  1^ 

act  or  process  of  making  chyk  in  tiie 

body. 

Dnnking  exccsavelj  durina  the  time  of  cM^ 

/w#M«,»tops  perspiration.  ArMbatiMAiimaH. 

Chylifa'ctivb.  atS-  [from  clylustm 

facioy  to  nuke,  Lat.]  Having  the  power 

of  making  chyle. 

Chylopol'tick.  adj.  [x^*^  ^^  ®''j 

Having  the  power,  or  the  office,  i 

forming  chyle.  ....  1 

According  to  the  force  of  the  /iy/^'**; 

Sns,  more  or  less  chyle  may  be  «"«J~J® 
e  same  food.  ,        ArMtm- 

Chy'lous.  adj.  [fix)m  ebyU.\  Conastinj 
of  chyle  ;  partaking  of  chyle. 

Milk  is  the  cbyltiu  part  of  an  aninul,  ^ 
prepared.  /*^i* 

Chy'mic.  a.  ^.    Achyroist-    ObsoWe. 
The  ancientt  observing  in  that  matenal  afctj 
of  metallical  nature,  seem  to  hsve  resolsrt  i 
Dito nobler  use :  an  art  now  utterly  ^*?L^ 
chance  kept  up  by  a  few  ebymia,         ''^ 

I.  Made  bychymistry.         ,      .  „ 

I  'm  tir'd  widl  waiting  for  thu  eiymd  ctt 
Vhich  fools  us  young,  and  beggars  us  wtenod 

The  medicines  are  ranged  in  box«s,  «cw&S 
to  their  natures,  whether  tbyrnktl  or  Gato^J 
preparations.  '^    \ 

a.  Relating  to  cbymistry. 

Methinks  already,  from  this  cb^  «*»*! 

I  see  a  city  of  more  precious  mow       ^0^ 

With  ebymick  art  ezalu  the  rain  ral  po»  ^ 

And  daws  the  aromatick  souls  of  flow  n.  ^V-| 

Chy'mically.  adv.  [from  cbjmUaUA 

a  chymical  manner.  '    ^ 

CnVMIST.  a.  1.   [See  Chvmi5TRJ4 

A  professor  of  chymistry ;  a  philosopfcrf 

Kv  fir* 

The  sttrving  tbymitt^  in  hiswMen  w*i 
Supremely  bWst.-^  Pcfe^S^i^^^^ 

Chy'mistr'y,  a.  u  [derived  by  s^^ 
from  xvV^t  juicc^  or  ~-,  to  ^; 
by  othbs  from  an  oriental  worn, jk*^ 
black.  According  to  %he  supposed  « • 
mbloRY,'  it  is  written  with  f  or  r.J. 

•  *  An  irt  whereby  sensible  bodies  cojt^^^ 
vessels,  or  capable  of  beine  coaum^  "^^ 
are  so  changed  by  means  of  ccruin  instruTC^ 
and  principally  fire,  that  their  «f  «^.  P^ 
and  virtues  are  thc^ebif  discovered,  ^t^^^ 

no  chymist can  piak^ milk ^^^ " ^--i 

^  cihm,  food]  Relating  to  food, w^ 
ful  for  food ;  edible.  .  ^ 

PI'BOL.   f^  S.   \ciboulM  h^^^J, 

of  onion  used  in  sallads.,  Tbis^^j^ 

commqp  in  the  Scotch  dialect  j  d«^ 

.    /  is  not  pronounced.  ^j^eaer- 

CUmhW  •callipns,  i^«  a  M  of  d^^, 

onions.  . 

x;  The  scar  remaining  after  awou'iu  ^^ 
•  •    One  captain  Spurio.^'ith^ «f  ^   S^- 

Ueito  of  war,  here  ob  his  sinister  cbeeK- 
%.  A  mark;  an  imprcsaoa;  so  u*" 

Sbahpearc  less  properly, 
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Lean  bot  ui>aa  a  nish. 
The  ciattrui  and  capaUe  impressure 
l*hy  palm  some  momtnts  keeps*      Shahptan, 

CiCATRi^SANT.  jf.  J,  £from  cicatrice,} 
An  application  that  induces  a  cicatrice. 

CiCATRi'sJVE.  aJJ.  [from  cicatrice.'] 
Having  the  qualities  proper  to  induce  a 
cicatrice. 

Cicatrixa'tion.  n.  s.  [from  cicatrice.'] 

I.  The  act  of  healing  the  wound. 

A  vein  Inirsted,  or  corroded,  in  tlie  lun|s»  it 
looked  upon  to  be  for  the  most  part  incurable,  be- 
cause or  the  motion  and  couuiing  of  the  lunga 
•  tearipg  the  gap  wider,  and  hiiiaenn|;  the  con^u- 
tination  and  acatrtmatiom  of  the  vem.    Hmrvey. 

a*  The  state  of  being  healed)  dk-  skinned 
over. 

The  first  stage  of  healing,  or  the  dbcharge  of 
matter,  is  called  digestion ;  the  second,  or  the 
filling  up  with  flesh,  mcamation :  and  the  last, 
or  skinnmg  over,  ciestrixstim.  Sharp**  Surgery, 

*ro  CrcATRiZE.  V.  a.  rfirom  cicatrix,] 

X.  To  apply  such  medicines  to  wounds» 
or  ukersy  as  heal  and  skin  them  over. 

3,  To  heal  and  induce  the  skin  oyer  a  sore. 
,  We  incamed,  and  in  a  few  days  cieatrixti  it 
with  a  smooth  cicatrix.      tVistman  m  TmtMuru 

Ci'cELY,  «.  J.  Imjrrbis*]  A  sort  of  herb. 

Cichora'cbous.  adj*  \ftom  eichoritim, 

Lat]    Having  the  Qualities  of  succory. 

Biuretidu  evacuate  tne  salt  aerum;   as  all 

acid  diureticks,  and  the  testaceous  and  bitter 

cieUratens  planu.  FUjcr* 

CiCH-PEA.  ji. /.  [cicer.]    A  plant. 
To  CrCURATE.  v.  a.  [wfaro,   Latin.] 
To  tame ;  to  reclaim  from  wildness  ; 
to  make  tame  and  tractable. 

Poisons  may  yet  reuin  some  portion  of  their 
natures ;  yet  are  so  refracte<C  eiatrat^  and 
aubduedy  as  nat  fo  make  good  tbeur  destructive 
malignities*  JSrvtun**  yulgsr  Errwrt, 

C I  c  u  R  A^T  I  OK.  «.  J.  [from  dcurate-'}  The 
act  of  taming  or  reclaiming  from  wild- 
ness. 

This  hokb  not  only  in  domestickand  mansuete 
birds,  for  then  it  mi^^hr  he  the  effect  of  cieitratiom 
or  institution ;  but  m  the  wild.  Huy. 

CIOJER.  a.  J.  icidrr^  Fr.  jiJra,  ItaL 
jiceraj  Lat»  ami^f  *)Dtt^] 

X.  All  kind  of  strong  liquors,  except  vnnc 
This  sense  is  now  whollj^  obsolete. 

9.  Liquor  made  of  the  juice  of  fruits 
pressed. 

VTt  had  also  drink,  wholesome  and  good  wine 
of  the  grape,  a  kind  of  cider  made  of  a  firuit  of 
that  country ;  a  wonderful  pleasing  and  refresh- 
ing drink.  Bacom. 

3.  The  juice  of  apples  expressed  and  fer- 
mented.   This  is  now  the  sense. 

To  the  utmost  bounds  of  this 
l^ldc  universe  Silurian  eider  bom, 
Shall  please  all  tastes,  and  triumph  o'er  the  vine. 

PbUipt. 

Ci'D  FRIST.  ».  s.  [from  cider.]  A  maker 
of  cider. 

When  the  Mristt  have  taken  care  for  the  best 
frtut,  and  ordered  them  after  the  best  manner 
chcy  could,  yet  hath  their  cider  generally  proved 
pale,  sharp,  and  ill  tasted.  Mortimer, 

C i  'o  ER K I N.  If.  J.  [fromVM^rr.]  The  liquor 
made  of  the  murk  or  gross  matter  of 
appiesy  after  the  cider  is  pressed  out| 
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and  t  Convenient  quantity  of  boiled 
water  added  to  it ;  the  whole  infusing 
for  about  forty-eight  hours.  PMllip^** 
CiderUm  is  made  for  common  drinking,  and 
suppfies  the  place  of  small  beer.         Mortimer 

CiBLiNc.  «.  J.     See  Ceiling. 

CIERGS,  n.  s.  [Trench.]  A  candle  car- 
ried in' processions.  ' 

Ci'liary.  adj.  [cilHtmi  prt.]  Belonging 
.  to  the  eydids. 

The  dRary  procnses,  oilrather  the  ligaments, 
obicrved  m  the  inside  of  the  sderotick  tunicles 
of  the  eye,  do  serve  instead  of  a  muacle,  by  ttie 
contraction,  to  alter  the  figure  of  the  eye.  Ray^ 

CiLi^cious.  adj.  [from  ciiicium,  hair^ 
doth,  Lat.]    Made  of  hair. 

A  gtfment  of  camel's  hair,  dut  is,  made  of 
some  texture  of  that  hair;  a  coene  garment,  a 
eiUeimu  or  SMkckich  habit,  tuiuMe  to  the  auste« 
rity  of  his  life.  BrwvnCe  Vrdffir  Rrtwre. 

Cima'r.    SeeSiMAR. 

ClMB^LIARCH.  If.  i.     [from  MifAiiXM^ilt J 

The  chief  keeper  of  plate,  vestmentsy 
and  things  or  value,  belonging  to  r 
church ;  a  church-waiipden.  Dktm 

Ci^mbtrr.  n.  u  Icimitarraf  Span,  and 
Portug.  from  cbimeteirt  Turkish.  iK/«- 
featfs  Porhmese  Dictionary^  A  sort  of 
sword  used  oy  the  Turks,  wort,  heavj 
and  recunratedf  or  bent  backward. 
This  word  is  sometimes  erroneously 
spelt  joNutar,  9Ddseymiteri  as  in  the 
following  examples. 

By  this  miliar, 
That  slew  the  sophy  and  a  Peiiiaa  prince. 
That  won  three  fields  of  sultan  Sol]rman.  A&el#» 
Our  armours  now  may  rust,  our  idle  erymiftre 
Hang  by  our  sides  for  ornament,  not  use. 

Jhydm. 
Ci'ncture.  n.j.  [cincturafLat.] 
X.  Something  worn  round  the  body. 
Now  happy  he,  whose  doak  and  dtutmre 
Hold  out  this  tempest.  Shah^mve. 

Cohimbus  found  th*  American  sp  pn 
With  feather'd  ciaeturti  naked  else,  and  wild. 

Mittom. 
He  binds  the  lacred  dactwrt  round  hb  breasc 

P^ 
a.  An  incloeure. 

The  court  and  prison  being  within  the  dtuUre 
ofonewalL  Baem^i  Hnryyiu 

>  [In  architecture.]  A  ring  or  list  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  shaft  of  a  column  \ 
separating  the  shaft  at  one  end  from 
the  bascji^t  the  other  from  the  capital* 
It  is  supposed  to  be  in  imitation  of 
the  girths  or  ferrils  anciently  used  to 
strengthen  and  preserve  the  primitive 
wood  columns.  CbamberM^ 

CFNDER.  n.  /•    Iceindre,  Frenchi  from[ 

cineresy  Lat] 
I.  A  mass  ignited  and  quenched^  without 
being  reduced  to  ashes. 

I  sliould  make  very  forges  of  my  dieeki^ 
That  would  to  eindert  burn  up  modesty. 
Did  but  I  speak  thy  deeds!  ShaMsUere. 

There  is  in  smitns*  aadert^  by  ateae  adbesioa 
of  iron,  sometimes  to  be  found  a 
operation. 

So  snow  on  JBxm  does  unmdied  lie. 
Whose  roffing  flames  and  scatter'd  ntiders  ihr. 

a«  A  hot  coal  that  has  ceased  to  flame. 
L19 
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If  fr<«i  adowa  th«  hopcfiil  cb«pft 
The  fat  upon  a  eiml^r  drqps. 
To  stinking  smoke  it  turns  the  flame. 


Stvift. 


C I N  D  E  R. w  E  N  c  H .  >   «^  j.  [aW^T  and  WO- 
CiNDER-woMAN.)        manJ]  A  woman 
whose  trade  is  to  rake  in  heaps  of  ashes 
for  cinders. 
'T  is  under  so  much  nasty  rubbish  laid, 
.    To  find  it  out  *s  the  dnJer^woman's  trade. 

Essay  on  Satire^ 

She  hadabpve  five  hundred  suit*of  tone  deaths, 

and  yet  went  abroad  like  a  cinder^tofncb.  Ariutb, 

In  the  black  form  of  cirufer-xvencl  she  came. 

When  love,  the  hour,  the  place,  had  banished 

shame.  Gay, 

CINERATION.  n.s.  [from  cineresf  Lat.] 
The  reduction  of  any  thing  by  fire  to 
ashes.    A  term  of  chymistry. 

CiNERi^Tious.  adj,  [cinericitUf  Latin.] 
Having  the  form  or  state  of  ashes. 

The  nerves  arise  from  the  glands  of  the  ci/u» 
ritioMt  part  of  the  brain/ and  are  terminated  in 
all  parts  of  the  body*  Cbfynt, 

Cine'rule'nt.  adj.  [from  fi^rr^j,  Lat.] 
Full  of  ashes.  Diet. 

Cj'ngle.  n,  s.  [hom  cingulum^'L^X.']  A 
girth  for  a  fcorse.  DUt^ 

Ci^NNABAR.  n.  i.  IcinnaBarhf  Lat.]  Cin- 
nabar is  native  or  factitious :  the.  facti- 
tious cinnabar'is  called  vermilion. 

Cinnabar  is  the  ore  out  of  which  quicksilver 
is  drawn  ;and  consists  partly  of  a  mercurial,  and 
partly  of  a  sulphureo-ochreous  matter. 

iVood'ward**  Met,  FvttiU, 
The  particles  of  meraury  uniting  with  the  par- 
ticles of  sulphur  compose  cinnahar,       Ncvjton, 

C1NNABAR0/*  Antimony^  is  made  of  mcr- 
cury,  sulphur,  and  crude  antimony,- 

Ci'nnamon.  «.  j.  [V«w»7ootw«,  Lat] 
The  fragrant  bark  of  a  low  tree  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon.  Its  leaves  resemble 
those  of  the  olive,  both  as  to  substance 

•  and  colour.  The  fnu't  resembles  an 
acorn  or  olive,  and  has  neither  the  smell 
nor  taste  of  the  bark.  When  boiled  in 
water,  it  yields  an  oil,  which  as  it  cools 
^nd  hardens,  becomes  as  firm  and  white 
as  tallow ;  the  smell  of  which  is  agree- 
able ill  dandles.  The  cinnamon  ot  the 
ancients  was  different  from  ours. 

Chambers. 


Let  Araby  extol  her  happy  coast. 
Her  timiam9m»n<^  sweet  amomum  boast. 


Dryd. 


Cinnamon  fVatrr  is  made  by  distilling 
the  bark,  first  infrised  in  barley  water, 
in  spirit  of  wine  or  white  wine. 

Chamber  J. 

CIN^JB,  n.  J.  [French.]  A  five.  It  is 
used  in  games  alone ;  but  is  often  com- 
pounded with  other  words. 

ClNQ^E-FOiL.  «.j.  leiftque  feuil/e.  Ft.] 
A  kind  of  five-leaved  clover. 

Ctnqije-p ACE.  rt,  s.  [cinque pasj  Fr.]  A 
kind  of  grave  dance. 

Wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting,  is  a  Scotch 
jig,  a  measure,  and  a  cinque-face.  The  first  suit 
18  hot  and  hasty,  like  a  Scotch  jig,  and  fiiU  as 
faotasttcal ;  the  M^edding  mannerly  and  modest, 
as  a  measure  fill)  of  state  and  gravity;  and  then 
^omes  repentance,  and,  with  his  bad  legs,  falls 
mto  the  eittjufJfacs  iastef  and  £uter,  tUl  he 
anks  into  his  grave.  $baispeart. 


eip 

ClI^auE-PbRTS.  n.s.  [eidquepcrts^ltT^ 
Those  havens  that  lie  tonvards  France,  and 

•  therefore  have  been  thought  by  our  king*  to  be 
such  as. ought  most- vieiiandy  to  be  OTGetre^ 
against  invasion.  In  which  respect,  the  places 
where  they  are  Ivave  a  special  eovemour  or 
keeper,  called  by  his  office  Lord  Warden  of  die 
^inque'pcrts ;  and  divers  privileges  granted  to 
them,  as  a  particular  jurisdiction;  their  warden 
having  the  autnority  of  an  admiral  among  them, 
and  «ending  out  ^ntt  in  his  own  name.  The 
cinque^ports  are  Dover,  Sandwich,  Rye,  Hastiiint 
Winchelsea,Rumney,and  Hithe;  some  of  whidi, 
as  the  number  exce<^  five,  must  either  be  ac^ 
ed  to  the  first  institution  by  some  later  grant,  co- 
accounted  as  appendanu  to  some  of  the  rest. 

They,  that  bear 
The' cloth  of  state  above  her,  are  (bur  haroK 
Of  the  cinque-peris,  Sbaks^cmrt, 

CiNQU e-spotte D. /!<(/.  Having  five  spotf. 
On  her  left  breast 
A  mole,  elnqucspottedy  like  the  crimson  drops 
r  th*  bottom  of  a  cowslip.  Shaksflean* 

Ci'oN.  »./.  {^sion^  or  scion^  French.] 
I .  A  sprout ;  a  shoot  firom  a  plant. 

We  have  reason  to  cool  our  raging  mocxoos. 
our  carnal  stings,  our  unbitted  lusts ;  whereof  I 
take  this,  that  you  caU  love,  to  be  a  sect  <xt  den. 

Sbaksfeart. 

The  stately  Caledonian  oak  newly  settled  ia 

his  triumnhtot  throne,  begirt  with  dvns  of  hn 

own  royal  stem.        '  Ho^oei, 

a.  The  shoot  engrafted  or,  inserted  on  a 

etock. 

The  cion  over-mleth  the  stock;  and  the  stock 
is  but  passive,  and  giveth  aUment,  but  no  nun 
tion,  to  the  graft.  Baaiu 

CrPHER.  n.s,   [chifre,  French;    asr/hz, 
Italian  ;  ci/ra,  low  Il,at.  from  an  orien- 
tal root.] 
I.  An  arithmetical   character,  by  which 

some  number  is  noted  ^  a  figure, 
a.  An  arithmetical  mark,  which,  standing 
for  nothing  itself,  increases  the  value  of 
the  other  figures. 
Mine  were  the  very  cipber  of  a  function, 
^  To  find  the  faults,  whose  fine  stands  m  record. 
And  let  go  by  the  actor.  Shdhpe4re, 

If  the  people  be  somewhat  in  the  election, 
you  cannot  make  them  nulk  or  ciphers  in  the 
privation  or  translation.  Bctm, 

As,  in  accounts,  cipber s  and  figures  pass  for 
real  sums,  so  names  pass  for  things.  SotdL 

3.  Arr   intertexture   of  letters    engraved 
usually  on  boxes  or  plate. 

Troy  flam*d  in  burnish'd  gold ;  and  o'er  the 
throne. 
Arms  and  the  Man  in  golden  rif^^r/ shone. 

Some  mingling  stir  the  melted  tar,  and  some 
Deep  on  the  nLvv«shorn  vagrant's  heaving  side 
To  stamp  the  master'st/^'A^r  ready  stand.  Tb^mt^ 

4.  A  character  in  general. 

In  succeeding  times  this  wisdom  began  to  be 
written  in  ciphers  and  characters,  and  Jettcn 
bearii:g  the  form  of  creatures.  HaJe:^. 

5.  A  secret  or  occult  manner  of  writing, 
or  the  key  to  it. 

This  book,  as  long  liv*d  as  the  elements. 
In  eipber  writ,  or  new-made  idioms.  JDonne* 

He  was  pleased  to  command  me  to  suiy  at 
London,  to  send  and  receive  all  his  letters ;  and 
I  was  furnislied  with  nine  several  ciphers ^  in  ox* 
der  to  it.  Z^enbam, 

TiCi'pHER,  T.  «.  [from  the  noun.J    To 
practise  aritbmetick. 


cm 


Vou  htve  been  bred  to  biuiaesc;  you  can  «/- 
fber;  I  wonder  you  never  used  your  pen  and 
ink.   •  Arhuibnat* 

To  Ci'pHER.  v.  a.  To  write  in  occult 
characters. 

He  frequented  sermons,  and  penned  notes  i 
his  notes  he  eipbcrtd  with  Greek  characters. 

Hainjuardi, 

TiCi'RCiNATE.v.tf.  [circino^'LdXTl  To 

make  a  circle ;  to  compass  round,  or 

turn  round.  Baiity. 

Circina'tion.   «.  j.   [circinatiof  Lat] 

An  orbicular  motioR ;  a  turning  round ; 

a  measuring  with  the  compasses.  Ball^. 

CmCLE.  «,j.  C«>ftt/i/j,  Lat.] 

I.  A  line  continued  till  it  ends  where  it 

began,  having  all  its  parts  equidistant 

from  a  common  centre. 

Any  (hiog  that  moves  round  about  m  a  eircte^ 
in  less  time  than  our  ideas  are  wont  to  succee4 
•no  another  in  our  minds,  is  not  perceived  to 
move ;  but  seems  to  be  a  perfca  intire  circle  rf 
that  matter,  or  colour,  and  not  a  part  of  a  cireU 
in  motion.  Locke, 

By  a  circie\  understand  not  here  a  perfect  geo- 
metrical cfrcU;  but  an  orbicular  figure, .whose 
length  is  e^jual  to  its  breadth  ;  and  which,  as  to 
sense,  may  seem  circular.        NrwtoiCs  Of  ticks. 

Then  a  deeper  still, 
In  drcU  following  clrcht  gathers  round 
I'o  cl(»e  the  face  of  things.  Tbomxtns  Summer, 
a.  The  space  inclwded  in  a  circular  line, 
3.  A  round  body ;  an  orb. 

It  is  he  that  sitteth  upon  the  circU  of  the  earth. 

Isaiah, 

4>  Compass ;  enclosure. 
A  ereat  magician. 
Obscured  in  toe  clrcU  of  the  forest.  Sbahpeare. 
5*  An  assembly  surrounding  the  principal 
person. 

To  have  a  hox  where  eunuchs  sing, 
And,  foremost  m  the  circte^  eye  a  king.     Pdpt, 
6.  A  company;  an  assembly. 

I  will  call  over  to  him  the  whole  circle  of 
beauties  that  ^re  disposed  among  the  boxes. 

Ad^on, 

Ever  nnce  that  time,  Liaander  visits  in  every 

circle,  Tatler, 

7-  Any  series  ending  as  it  begins,  and 
ptrpetually  repeated. 

There  be  fruit  trees  in  hot  countries,  which 
have  blossoms  and  younz  fruit,  and  young  fruit 
and  ripe  fruit,  alniost  nfi  the  year,  succeeding 
one  another;  but  this  aW/«ot  ripening  cannot 
be  but  in  succulent  plants,  and  hot  countries. 

Batm, 
Thus  in  a  eircle  runs  the  peasant's  pain. 
And  the  year  roUs  within  itseli  again.  Drytkn, 
*.  An  inconclusive  form  of  argument,  in 
which  the  foregoing  proposition  is 
proved  by  the  following,  and  the  fol- 
lowing proposition  inferred  from  the 
foregoing. 

That  heavy  bodies  descend  by  gravity ;  and 
agairt,  that  gravity  is  a  quality  whereby  an  hea- 
vy body  descends;  is  an  impertinent  eircle^  and 
teacheth  nothing.  Glattville's  Sepsis. 

That  fallacy  called  a  cirtle,  is  vdienone  ot  the 
premisses  in  a  syllogism  is  questioned  and  op* 
posed,  and  we  hiteild  to  prove  it  by  the  conclu- 
sion. H^atts' Lcgleh 
9.  CircuRilocution ;  indirrct  form  of  words. 
Hal  he  given  the  lye 
In  cireie,  or  oblioue,  or  semicircle. 
Or  direct  panllcl?  yoi^  must  challenge  him. 

^  IltUier's  Q.  •/  C$r. 


to.  CiHCLRs  of  the  Germanemptre.  Sudi 

provinces  and  principalities  as  have  a 

right  to  be  preseht  at  diets.    They  vc 

in  number  ten.  Trevoux* 

To  Ci'rcle.  V.  a,  [from  the  noun.] 

I.  To  move  round  any  thing. 

The  lords,  that  we^e  appointed  to  circle  thft 
hill,  liad  some  days  before  planted  themselves 
in  places  convenient.  .  Macon, 

Another  Cynthia  het"  new  journey  runs, 
And  other  planets  circle  other  sims.  Pi^ 

%,  To  enclose ;  to  surround, 

•  What  stern  ungentle  hands    ' 
Have  lopp*d  and  hew'd,ana  made  thy  body  bare 
Of  her  two  branches,  those  sweet  ornaments. 
Whose  eireling  shadcMfS  kings  have  sought  to 
sleep  m?  SJkmksfwre^ 

While  these  fond  arms,  thus  arcllng  you»may 
prove 
More  heavy  chains  than  those  of  hopeless  kKe« 

Prkr* 
Unseen,  he  glided  thh)*  the  Joyous  crowd. 
With  darkims  arded  and»n«nDientdood.  Fofe* 

3.  70  Circle  fif.    To  confines  to  keep- 
together. 

^  "we  term  those  thinp  dry  which  havd  a  con- 
sistence within  themselves,  and  which,  to  enjoy 
a  detennioate  figure,  dk>  not  reqtiire  the  stop  of 
hindrance  of  another  body  to  limit  and  eireU 
them  M.  ^'Sh  ^  Boilies^ 

To  Ci'rcle,  v*  ft.   To  move  circularly  j 
to  end  where  it  bmns. 

The  well  fraught  bowl 
Circles  incessittt ;  whilst  the  hutlible  cell 
Whh  quaveting  lavgh  and  rural  jests  resounds. 

FbUifs, 
Now  the  iirelMf  years  disdoee 
Tlie  day  predestined  to  reward  his  WMS*  Pefi^k 
C  i^R  c  L  b  o .  a4/,  [from  circle,]  Having  the 
form  of  a  circle ;  round. 

Th*  inconsum  moon. 
That  monthly  changes  in  hercirtlid  orb.   Slak, 
Ci'rc  L  ET.  If.  J.   [from  circle^']   A  circle  ; 
an  orb :  properly,  a  little  circle. 

Then  take  repast,  all  Hesperus  disphyM 
His  ^Iden  circlet  in  the  western  shade.      PofA 

CVkclihg, partUip, adj,  {itomTo circh.l 
Having  the  form  of  a  circle^  circular; 
round. 
Round  he  surveys;  and  well  m^ht,  when  h« 
stciod 
So  high  above  the  ilrding  canopy 
Of  night's  extended  shi^de.  MUtotCs  Par.  Losi, 

CmCUIT.  «.i.    [cirotfV,  Fr.    eirciutmt^ 

Latin.] 
X.  The  act  of  moving  round  any  thing. 
There  are  four  moons  also  perpetually  roffin^ 
r^und  the  pbnet  Jupiter,  and  cariicd  along  vrith 
him  in  his  periodical  clrcuH  round  the  sun. 

H^attt  M  the  Mind* 

%,  The  space  enclosed  in  a  circle. 
He  led  me  up 
A  woody  mounuin,  whose  high  top  was  pUn^ 
A  circuit  wide  inclos'd.     .  ^MUtoiA  Par,  JLost 

3- Space,  or  extent,. measured  by  travel- 
ling round. 

,  ^  He  atuibuteth  imto  it  smaUneas,  in  respect  fll* 

cTrcuit,  Hooker* 

The  lake  of  Bolsena  is  reckoned  one-and- 

twenty  milcjs  in  ilreuit,  Addison  on.  Italy, 

4.  A  ring ;  a  diadem;  that  by  which  anf 
thing  is  incircled. 

And  this  fell  tempest  shall  not  eeaie  fo  n^ 
Until  the  golden  drewt  on  my  hoad 
2)o  calm  th«  fury  (<  this  mad-orainTd  flaw.  4^M* 
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f.  The  inaitatMft  of  the  j«dgei  for  bold' 
ineassizct* 

The  anmUt  in  fbmcr  timet,  went  but  round 
■boat  the  pde;  as  the«ifviMf  of  the  qmoton 
ebottt  the  pole.   •  Davin. 

i.  The  tnct  of  Gonntry  inaited  by  the 
judges. 

7.  Lonj  dedtictton  of  reason. 
Up  into  the  witch  tower  get, 
And  tee  aU  thinga  denoQ'd  of  fidUciet; 

.  ^«Ki  ihelt  not  peep  thre'  lattices  of  eyes, 
N(»r  hear  thro  labyrinths  of  ears,  nor  iMrn 
By  ctim^r  or  ceUectioofl  to  discern.         Hmht. 

Circuit  of  action:  pn  law.]  Is  a  longer 
course  of  proceemng  to  recover  Uie 
thing  sued  for  than  is  needful.  ^  CvweU. 

To  Ci'KcuiT.  V.  n.  [fihom  the  noun.]  To 
move  circularly. 

Pining  with  equinoctial  hea^  unlett 
The  cordial  cup  perpetual  motion  keep. 
Quick  «ir»«rijiy.  ^hiU^. 

CiACViTE^ER.  n.  /.  [Irom  cvmrir.]  One 
that  travels  a  circuit. 

like  your  feDcw  dratitetr^  the  sun,  yoo  tr»- 
yd  the  round  of  the  eanli,  and  behoU  all  the 
iniqiiities  under  the  heavens.  Pafe. 

Cf&cui'TioM.it.j.  [ar«««w,Lat] 
I.  The  act  of  going  round  any  thing. 
S.  ComiNUs ;  maze  of  argument. 

Toa|)preheiidbyiduit  degrees  they  lean  te 

iun«  in  ahnw^  rliMMh  nnr  in  A»mA    ««Mi.«««n» 


of  judgment,  than  conmon  ability  doth  m 


I*  Round,  like  a  circle;  circumscribed 
hya  circle. 

The  frame  thereof  seem*d  pertiy  aradar^ 
And  part  triangular.  pahy  Q^. 

He  &st  indos'd  for  fists  a  level  ground ; 
The  fenn  was  artwltr,  Dtydem't  FaUet, 

Nero's  port,  composed  of  huge  moles  running 

round  it  in  a  kind  ctttmUar  £^^ure.      Jtd^Stmf. 

%.  Successive  in  order ;  always  returning. 

Rrom  whence  th'  innumerable  race  of  things 
Bv  drtalmr  successive  order  springs.       Mutom. 

3.  VulMnr;  mean;  drcnmforaneous. 

Had  VirgU  been  a  eircuiar  poet,  and  closely 
adhered  to  history,  how  could  the  Romans  have 
ha4Dido?  Demnu, 

4.  Ending  in  itself:  used  of  a  paralogism, 
where  the  second  proposition  at  once 
proves  the  first,  and  is  proved  by  it. 

One  of  Cartes*s  first  principles  of  reasoning, 
after  he  had  doubted  of  every  thing,  seems  to  be 


being  of  a  God.  Baker'*  Xe/Uet,  cm  LearMuig. 
S*  Circular  i>//^<  A  letter  directed  to 
several  persons,  who  have  the  same  in« 
terest  in  some  common  affair ;  as  in  the 
coi^vocation  of  assemblies. 

6.  CiltcuLAK  Lhiej.  Such  straight  lines 
as  are  divided  from  the  divisions  made 
in  the  arch  of  a  circle ;  as  the  lines  of 
sines,  tangents,  and  secants»  on  the 
plain  scale  and  sector.    . 

7.  Circular  .Soi/m^,  is  that  performed 
on  the  arch  of  a  great  circle. 

QiRCULA^RiTY.  ».j.  Utom  ciroilar*'}  A 
drciilar  ibrm. 
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The  heavens  have  no  diversity  or  difcesee, 
but  a  stmpUctty  of  parts*  and  oquilbrttinr  a 
motion,  continually  succeeding  each  ocna; 
so  that,  from  what  point  soever  we  compote, 
the  account  will  be  common  unto  tke  whde 
etTCMMtritY*  j^j  j|i 

Ci'RCULARLY.  aJv,  [from  circuiar.1 
I.  In  fr>rm  of  a  circle. 

The  internal  Ibrm  of  it  conasts  of  several  re* 

gions,  involving  one  another  tike'orbt^bnut  the 

same  centre ;  or  of  the  several  elemcitts  cast  drw 

cuhrkf  about  each  other.  BmneL 

ft.  With  a  circular  motion. 

Trader  which,  like  blood,  ahtmld  draJUrh 
flow, 
Stopp'd  in  their  channels,feond  its  freedom  las. 

Every  body,  moved  ctraJarfy  about  any  cen- 
tre, recedes,  or  endeavours  to  recede,  from  tbt 
centre  of  its  motion,  J^ 

To  Ci'sLCVL ATE.  v.n.  [from  fimiAE^] 
I.  To  move  in  a  circle ;  to  run  round ;  to 

return  to  the  phce  whence  it  departed 

in  a  constant  course. 
If  our  lives  motions  theirs  must  imitate. 

Our  knowledge  like  our  Uood  must  ^iraUate, 

Nature  is  a  peipetual  motion ;  and  the  wo^ 
of  the  untvexse  etraUaUi  without  any  inteml 
or  repose.  l^Eitrv^. 

ft.  To  be  diipersed. 

As  the  mmts  of  calumny  are  perpetually  tf 
work,  a  great  number  of  curious  inventions,  is- 
sued out  fitim  time  to  time,  grow  current  anui^ 
the  party,  and  orwilaAr  through  the  xshcAt  king- 
dom. A^*^ 

To  Ci'RCUL ATE.  v.tf.  To  piit  about-  ^ 
^  In  th»  civil  wart,  the  money  spent  on  bcch 
sides  was  ^/rW^iWatbomes  no  publickdebc» 
contracted.  S^afu 

Circula'tion.  »./.  [from  tireulatc^l 

2.  Motion  in  a  circle;  acourse  in  which 
the  motion  tends  to  tiie  point  from 
which  It  began. 

What  more  obvious,  one  would  think,  than 
the  tirtitUthm  id  the  blood,  unknown  tiU  the  last 
H^f  BwmdTs  7h€»rj. 

M  much  blood  passeth  throus^  the  luiws  as 
through  aU  the  rest  of  the  body :  the  «iraZtfiBi 
is  quicker,  and  heat  greater,  and  their  teiture 
extremely  delicate.  Arlmthni  m  jfifaumtu 

ft.  A  series  in  which  the  same  order  is  al- 
ways observed,  and  things  always  re- 
turn  to  the  same  state. 

As,  for  the  sins  of  peace,  thou  hast  brought 

upon  us  the  miseries  of  war ;  so,  for  the  siiis  cf 

war,  thou  seest  fit  to  deny  us  the  blessn^s  cf 

peace,  and  to  keep  us  in  a  arwiotim  cf  miseries. 

JOm^Ciarie.. 

God,  by  the  ordinary  rule  of  nature,  pemun 
this  continual  drfuUtUm  of  human  things.  Sv^yu 

3.  A  reciprocal  interchange  of  meaning. 

When  the  apostle  saith  ofthe  Jews,thit  they 
crucifiM  the  £ord  of  glory;  and  when  the  Son 
of  man,  being  on  eanb,  affirmeth  that  the  Son 
of  man  was  in  heaven  at  the  same  instant,  there 
is  in  these  two  speeches  that  mutual  ffrrrfrirfww 
before  mentioned.  HaUtr. 

Ci'acuLATORY.  If.  J.  [from  eirctUate.'i  A 
chymical  vessel,  in  which  that  which 
rises  from  the  vessel  on  the  fire  is  col- 
lected and  cooled  in  another  fixed  ujhir 
it,  and  frJls  down^again. 

Ci'rculatory.  adj.  [fit>m  tiraUaic,'] 
Circulatory  Letters  are  the  same  with 

eiRCULAR  Icttm*     : 
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CxmcuMA^MBiF.NCT.  ir.  /.  [from  circmih' 
ambieftt.']    The  act  of  encompassing* 

Ice  receiveth  its  figure  accc^ng  unto  the  sur- 
fcce  it  concreteth,  or  the  curcmmamUmey  which 
connmeth  it*  Jnwoti» 

CIRCUMA^MBIENT.  adj.  [eircum  and 
ambhf  Latin.]  Surrounding}  encom- 
passing: enclosing. 

The  eircmmamhiemt  coUnest  tmrards  the  sides 
of  the  vessel,  like  the  second  region,  cooling  and 
condensing  cf  it.  IVUkimi. 

To  ClRCUMA^MBULATE.  T.  If.  [from  «>- 

cttifi  and  4M^tf/o>  Latin.J  To  walk  round 
about.  Diet* 

To  CIRCUMCISE.  V.  a.  \clrcumcidOi 
Latin.]  To  cut  the  prepuce  or  fore- 
skin»  according  to  the  law  given  to  the 
Jews. 

Thejrcatnc  to  clrcnmeue  the  child.  Luke, 

^  One  is  alarmed  at  the  industry  of  the  whigs,in 
timing  to  strengthen  their  routed  party  by  a  re- 
inforcement from  the  cireMmeued,  Swifi» 
CiRCUMCi'siOK.  «.i.  [horn  circwnehe.1 
The  rite  or  act  of  cutting  off  the  fore- 
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Ajlijfit  ParergOH, 

[from 


They  left  a  race  behind 
Like  to  themselves,  distinguishable  scarce 
From  gentiles,  but  by  dreumdsioH  rain.  Milim* 

To  CIRCUMDU'CT.  v.  a.  {circumduct^ 
Lat.]  To  contravene;  to  nullify:  a 
term  of  civil  law. 

Acts  of  judicature  may  be  cancelled  and  cir^ 
€umduettd  by  the  will  and  direction  of  the 
judge;  as  also  bjr  the  consent  of  the  parties  liti- 
gant, before  the  judge  has  pronounced  and  given 
sentence.  ^-/-•^.»-  x> 

ClRCUMDU'!CTION. 
ducU'X 

I.  Nullification;  cancelbtion. 

The  ciution  may  be  circumducted,  though  the 
defendant  should  not  appear;  and  the  defendant 
nust  be  cited,  as  a  circutmdMttioH  reauires. 

Ayliffe  s  Farergm. 

s.  A  leading  about. 

By  long  drcumducttwn  perhaps  any  truth  may 
be  derived  from  any  other  truth.  Hooktr, 

CIRCU'MFERENCE.  n.s,  [circumferen- 
tial Latin.] 
X.  The  periphery ;  the  line  including  and 
surrounding  any  thing. 

Exund  thus  far  thy  bounds. 
This  be  thy  lust  circumfernuey  O  world!  AHlfm. 
Because  the  hero  is  the  centre  of  the  main 
action,  all  the  lines  from  the  tircmmfenmu  tend 
to  htm  alone.  Drjitn* 

Fire,  moved  nimbly  in  the  nremrnfermf  of  a 
circle,  makes  the  whole  dram/iraueuppm  like 
a  circle  of  fire.  Newtm, 

a*  The  space  enclosed  in  a  circle. 

So  was  his  will 
Pronounc'd  among  the  gods ;  and  by  an  oath. 
That  ihook  heav'n's  whole  drettrnfarawe^  coom 
firm  d.  ^siilMi. 

He  first  inclos'd  for  lists  a  level  ground. 
The  whole  drcmmfcrente  a  mile  around.  Drydrm. 
2»  The  external  part  of  an  orbicular  body. 
The  bubble,  being  leaked  on  by  the  light  of 
the  clouds  reflected  from  it,  seemed  red  at  its 
aoparent  drtmmftrtmee.  If  the  clouds  were  viewed 
tnrough  it,  the  colour  at  its  drtmnferemu  would 
be  blue.  NtwtmCs  Oftkh. 

4.  An  orb ;  a  circle ;  any  thing  circular 
or  orbicular. 
His  pond'rous  ifai«id|  hrge  and  round,    ' 
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Behuid  htm  cist:  the  broad  dramfertMa 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon.    Mtittmm 

ToCircu'mperence.  v.tf.  [frx>m  the 
noun.]  To  include  in  a  circular  space. 
Not  proper. 

^or  is  the  vigour  of  this  great  body  indoded 
01^  in  itadf,  6r  draamfertna  by  ica  siimce ;  but 
difiused  at  indeterminate  distances.        Bnwm, 

CiRCUMFERE'NTOR.  »•/.  rfromWrrwfi- 
firOf  Lat.  to  carry  about  J  An  instru- 
ment  used  in  surveying,  for  measuring 
angles,  consisting  or  a  brass, circle,  an 
index  with  sights,  and  a  compass,  and 
mounted  on  a  staff,  with  a  ball  and 
socket.  Cbambers. 

Ci^RCUMFLEX.ik/.  [eircumJIexus^lAH.^ 
An  accent  used  to  regubte  the  pro- 
nunciation of  syllables,  including  or 
participating  the  acute  and  grave. 

The  drcmmfex  keeps  the  voice  in  a  middl* 
tune,  and  therefore  in  the  Latin  is  compounde4 
of  both  the  other.  HMtr. 

CiRCu^MFLUENC^.  n.  j.  [from  nmon- 
JluentJ\  An  enclosure  of  waters. 

CIRCU'MFLUENT.  adj.    icircumjiuens^ 
Lat.]    Flowine  round  any  thing. 
I  rule  the  Paphian  race, 
,  Whose  bounds  the  deep  drotrnJUtai  waves  csfe* 

brace ; 
A  duteous  people,  and  Industrious  isle.      P*f9. 

Ciacu'MFLUOus.o^*.  [circumjluujf  Lai] 
Environing  wilh  waters. 

He  the  world 
Built  on  drmmfumu  waters  calm,  in  wide 
Crystalline  ocean.  MUtom*M  ForadiseLti. 

l.aertes* son, girt  Htvih,drsim^mm*  tides.  F^fe. 

CiRCUMFORA^NBOvs.  adj.  {etrcmmfkra^ 
neus^  Latin.]  Wandering  firom  house  to 
house :  as,  a  cireumforaneous  fiddler* 
one  that  plays  at  doors. 

ra  CIRCUMFU'SE.  -v.  a.  {circumfiuus^ 
Lat.]  To  pour  round ;  to  spread  every 
way. 

Men  see  better,  when  their  eyes  are  against 
the  sua,  or  candle,  if  they  put  their  hand  before 
their  eye.  The  glaring  sim,or  candle,  weakens 
the  eye;  whereas  the  lwht«ir<»«r^/ffi/ is  enough 
for  the  perception.  Buc^mt  Natural  HitHr^^ 
His  army,  d^samfiu'd  on  either  wing.  Milt. 
Earth,  with  her  nether  ocean  drcmmfuid^ 
Their  pleasant  dwelliM-h9uae.  Mikm. 

This  nymph  the  god  Cesiphus  had  abtis'd. 
With  all  his  winding  waters  drcumfu**d.   AdtSj. 

CiRCUMFU'siLE.  odL  [circum  and/iuiiiFf 
Lat  J  That  may  be  poured  or  spread 
round  any  thins. 

Artist  divine,  wnote  skillul  hands  infold 
The  victim's  horn  with  drcamfwile  gold.  F^^ 

Ci&cuM PULSION.  «.  J.  [from  circum/uje,'} 
The  act  of  spreading  round ;  the  sute 
of  being  poured  round. 

To  CIRCU'MGYRATE.  v.  a.  Iciretm 
andgms^  Lat.]  To  roll  round. 

Allthe  gUnds  of  the  body  be  congeries  of  va- 
rious sorts  oi  vesseb  ciuMf  tsnwmfyratid^  and 
complicated  together.  JUy  m  the  Creatim. 

CiacuMGYR ACTION,  n.s.  [frotn  nrmw- 
gyrate.']  The  act  of  running  round. 

The  sun  turns  round  his  own  axis  in  twenty* 
five  days,  firom  his  first  being  put  into  sudi  a 
drcmngyatim,  #  Cheynt. 

Circumj^aceWt.  adj.  [circitmjamnjt 
Lat.] 
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Lying  round  any  thing  j  bordering  on 
every  side. 
CiRCUMi'TloN.  n.  J,  [from  clreumeo^  cir- 
cumitum,  Lat  J  The  act  of  going  round. 

Circumliga'tion.     «.i.     leircumligo^ 

Lat.] 
I.  The  act  of  binding  round, 
a.  The  bond  with  which  any  thing  is  en- 
compassed. 
CiRCUMLocu'TioN.w.i.    Icircumiocutio. 

Latin.] 
I.  A  circuit  or  compass  of  woids;  peri- 
phrasis. 

Virgil,  itudymg  brevity,  could  bring  these 
words  into  a  narrow  compass,  whkh  «  translator 
cannot  render  without  ciraimlocutiont.  Drydeti, 
^  I  much  prefer  the  plain  Billingsgate  way  of 
calling  names ;  because  it  would  save  abumLince 
of  time  lost  by  circumluutkn,  Si»'^, 

4.  The  use  of  indirect  expressions. 

These  people  are  not  to  be  dealt  wiihal,  but 
by  a  train  of  mystery  and  cireumlocuiuut,  VEstr, 
ClRCUMMu'itED  adj,  Icircum  and  murujf 
Lat]    Walled   round;    encompassed 
with  a  wall. 
He  hath  a  garden  drtummureJ  with  bricks. 
Sbakipeare, 
CracuMNA'viGABLE.tfi^-.   [hom  cinum 
navigate']  That  may  be  sailed  round. 

The  being  of  antipodes,  the  habitableness  of 

the  torrid  zone,  and  the  rendering  the  whole 

terraqueous  globe  circummavigablt.  Ray, 

roClRCUMNA^'IGATE.      v   tf.      [circum 

and  navigOf  Lat]    To  sail  round. 
Circumhaviga'tion.  «.  j^    [from  fir. 

eumnavigate,  ]  The  act  of  sailing  round  • 
What  he  says  concerning  the  eircumnmriiathn 

of  Africa,  fyom  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the 

Red  Sea,  is  very  remarkable!  Arbutb.  on  Ciuu, 
Circumna'vigator.  »./.     One  that 

sails  round. 
CiRCUMPLic  ACTION,  n.  J.    IcircutnpIicOf 

Lat.] 
I.  The  act  of  enwrapping  on  every  ttdc. 
a.  The  state  of  being  enwrapped. 
CiRCUMPo'LAR.  adf.  [(rom  cireum  and 

jfoiarJ]  Stars  near  the  north  pole,  which 

move  round  it,  and  never  set  in  the 

northern  latitudes  are  said  to  be  «>- 

cumpolar  stars* 
CiRCUMPOSi'TiON.    77.  J.    [from  cireum 

And  position.']    The  act  of  placing  any 

thing  circularly. 
•No\viy  your  scsson  for  cfrcNmpoittioft,hyt\\t9 

or  baskets  of  earth.  Evelyn's  Kalauiar. 

CiRCUMRa'sion.w.j.  [circumrasioy  Lat.] 

The  act  of  shaving  or  paring  round.  Diet. 

ClRCUMROTA^IION.    n.  S.     Ictrcum  SLTld 

rotOf  LaJ.]  ^ 
1.  The  act  of- whirling  round  with  a  mo- 
tion like  that  of  a  wheel  -,  circumvolu- 
tfon;  circumgyration, 
a.  The  state  of  being  whirled  round. 
To  CIRCUMSCRIBE,  v.  a.  Icircum  ind 

scriboy  Lat.] 
l.To  enclbsc  in  certain  lines  or  botmdaries. 
a.  To  bound ;  to  limit ;  to  confine* 
The  good  Andronicus 
With  honour  and  with  fortune  is  return'd: 
From  whence  he  drcumscrihcd  with  his  sword, 
And  brought  to  yoke,  the  enemies  of  Rome. 

Sbakiftart* 
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Therefors  must  his  choice  be  dmmtmN 
Unto  the  voice  and  yieUing  qf  that  body 
Whereof  he's  head.    ^  SlJspi^i. 

He  form'd  the  pow'rs  of  heaven. 
Such  as  he   oleas'd,  and  ciraamtrffi  tlwr 

_.       heingl  Aflfea, 

The  aaion  great,  yet  Qnumttrib'd hy  time; 
The  words  not  forced,  but  hiding  into  riiime. 

The  external  circumstances  which  do  accom- 
pany men's  acts,  are  thoee  which  do  ^/ivwimj^ 

and  hmit  thera.  Stiiiiiffi^ 

You  are  above 
The  little  forms  which  draaucrihe  your  sex. 

Simthira, 

CrRCUMscRi'PTioN.ii.j.  [arcumscrlptuh 

Latin.] 
1.  Determination  of  particular  fonn  or 
magnitude- 

In  the  ciratmsenpthm  of  many  leaves,  flown, 

fruits,  and  seeds,  nature  afiects  a  regubr  %ire. 

Ray  Off  tie  Credm 

».  Limitation;   boundary;  contraaioni 
confinement. 

I  would  not  my  unhoused  free  condition 
Put  mio  firatMucripthn  and  confine.  Sbaksptm, 

ClBCUMSCRl'PTIVB.A^-.   {jttwti  ciroof 

scribe.]  Enclosing  the  superfides;  mart- 
ihg  the  form  or  limits  on  the  outside. 

Stones  regular,  are  dfstinguiidied  by  thcii  «• 
ternal  forms :  such  as  is  draamcripthe^  m  de- 
pending upon  the  whole  stone,  as  m  the  eajle- 
stone,  is  properly  called  the  figure.  Grea. 
CIRCUMSPE'CT.  adj.  lcircmspf:im 
Lat.]  Cautious;  attentive  to  croy 
thing;  watchful  on  all  sides. 

None  are  for  me. 
That  look  into  me  with  considerate  eyes  r 
High  reaching  Buckingham  grows  draasjf^f. 

Men  of  their  own  nature  drenupect  and  rfoa-, 
but  at  the  time  discountenanced  and  discontent. 

The  judicious  doctor  had  been  very  watchti^ 
and  drfumspectf  to  keep  himself  from'beine  im- 
posed upon.  M-jif- 
C  I R cu MS PE'cT 1 6 K.  jf.  j.  [from  dn-um- 
spect.']  Watchfulness  on  every  side; 
caution ;  general  attention. 

Observe  the  sudden  growth  of  widcedness. 
from  want  of  care  and  drcmmspatiw  in  tkeitra 
impressions.  Chra^-^- 

So  saving,  bis  proud  step  he  scornful  turn'i 

But  with  sly  drcumspectioM.  MiltMi  PctM  t 

CiRCUMSPE'cTiVE.    adj.    [jdrcumipi^'i'^} 

circtanspectum^  Latin.]  Looking  round 

every  way :  attentive ;  vigilant ;  cautious. 

No  less  alike  the  politick  and  wise. 
All  sly  slow  men  with  dnmmpeetim  eyes. 

Circumspe'ctivelt.  ad^.  [fromdr 
ewnspective.)  Cautiously;  vigilantly; 
attentively  ;   with   watchfulness  ever)* 

.    way ;  watchfully. 

Ci^KCUMSPECTLV.  odv.  1^0X0  circu^' 
spcct.]  With  watchfulness  every  wa)S 
cautiously ;  watchfully ;  vigilantly. 

Their  suihority  weighs  more  with  ««,  tw 
the  concurrent  suffrages  of  a  thoossaf  ty« 
who  never  examined  the  things  so  carefully  »i» 
drcutmpeetly.  Ray  cm  tbi  Create 

Cl'aCUMSPECTNESS.».i.   [jtTom  drcwn' 

spect."]   Caution  ;  vigibncc ;  watdu^ul- 

ness  on  every  side.  ^. 

Travel  forces  nVa««x/««*wxx  on  those  ««»» 

who  at  home  are  »uned  in  security.     iV^f*^ 
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CTHCUMSTANCE.  n.  s.  icircumjtantlaj 
Latin.] 

I.  Something  appendant  or  relative  to  a 
fftct :  the  same  to  a  moral  action  as  ac« 
cident  to  a  natural  substance. 

When  men  are  ingenious  in  pickins  out  «r- 
cMmttmKm  of  cootempc,  diey  do  kindle  their 
aitfer much.  Bacons  Euays. 

Ourconfeinng  or  conceating  persecuted  truUis, 
vary  and  change  dieir  very  nature,  according  to 
dii!er«Dt  tirtmmttaiK**  iji  time»  place,  and  per- 
sons. Souibm 

«.  The  adjuncts  of  a  fact,  which  make  it 
more  or  less  criminal,  or  make  an  ac- 
cusation more  or  less  probable. 

Of  these  supposed  crimes  give  me  leave, 
By  cirttimstMue^  but  to  acquit  myself.     Shahp. 
3.  Accident;      something    adventitious, 
which  may  be  taken  away  without  the 
annihilation  of  the  principal  thing  con- 
sidered. 
Sense  outside  knows,  the  soul  thro'  all  thuifs 
sees; 
Sense,  ^^mstatitet  she  doth  the  substanes 
view.  Dmvies, 

4*  Incident ;  event :  generally  of  a  minute  ' 
or  subordinate  kind. 

He  defended  Carlisle  with  very  remarkable 
*ircumtancts  of  courage,  industry,  and  patience. 

Chrendonm 

The  sculpt(»  had  in  bis  thouchts  the  Con- 
queror's weei»B|  for  new  worlds,  or  the  like 
circumsiatue  in  bistorv.  jiddtMm, 

The  poet  has  gathered  those  cirfumutanca 
which  most  territy  the  imagination,  and  which 
really  happen  in  the  raging  ofa  tempest.  AJduwu 

y  Condition  ;  state  of  affairs.  It  is  fre- 
quently used  with  respect  to  weahh  or 
poverty ;  as,  good  or  ill  circumstances. 

None  out  a  virtuous  man  can  hope  well  in  aU 
circumtlancet.  Bacom, 

We  ought  not  to  conclude,  that  if  there  be  ra- 
tional inhabitants  in  any  of  the  planets,  they 
must  therefore  have  human  nature,  or  be  in- 
>olved  in  the  circumttancfs  of  our  world.  BemHry* 

When  men  are  easy  in  their  riririrwifaiiwr*,  they 

are  naturuUy  enemies  tp  innovations.    Adduon, 

ToCi'RCUMSTAKCE.  1;.  fl.     [from  the 

noun.]  To  place  in  particular  situation, 

or  relation  to  the  things. 

To  wurthicst  thmgs. 
Virtue,  art,  bcai.ty,  fortune,  now  1  see, 
Rircncss  ot  use,  not  nature,  value  brings; 
And  such  as  theyare  cirtumstaMcd^  they  be. 

Ci'rcumstaNT, adj,  [circumstatu^  Lat •  ] 
Surrounding  ;  covironin*. 

Its  beams  Hy  to  visit  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
world,  and  it  ^vtt  motion  to  all  cirtumttant 
bodies.  Dig^y  ««  the  Soul, 

C I R  c  L'  M  s  T  a'n  t\xl.  aJj,  Icircuffutanti" 
alijf  low  Lat.] 

I.  Accidentili  not  essential. 
Tl^  fierce  abridgment 
Hath  to  it  sircumutanti*l  branches,  which 
Distinction  would  be  rich  in.  Sbaktpeare, 

llils  jurisdiction  in  the  essent'ials  of  it,  is  as 
old  as  Christianity;  and  those  circumstantial  addi- 
tions of  secular  encouragement,  christian  princes 
thought  necesory.  South, 

\Wtio  would  not  prefer  »  religion  that  differs 
from  our  own  in  t  he  circumttamtiaU^  before  one 
that  diners  from  it  iu  the  essentials. f      AdJism. 

a.  Inctdeotll »  happenmg  by  chance  ; 
caiuaL 
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Virtue 's  but  aaguish,  when  't  is  several^ 

By  occasion  wak*d7aod  circumstantiaL     Doiatk' 

5.  Full  of  small  events ;  particular ;  d&« 
tailed. 

He  had  been  provoked  bv  men*s  tedious  and 
einumtiiifUial  recitals  of  thefr  affairs,  or  by  their 
multiplied  questions  about  his  own. .       Friowm 

CiRCUMsTANTiA^LiTY.  is.j.  [from  <«r- 
cttnutantial  ]  The  appendage  of  circum* 
stances ;  the  state  of  any  thing  as  modi- 
fied by  circumstances.    - 

Oircumsta'ntxally.  a/v.  [from  ar« 
cumstantial,'] 

z.  According  to  circumstance ;  notessen* 
tially ;  accidentally. 

Of  the  fancy  and  intellect,  the  powers  are 
only  Wrf  ifM.f/a«//tf//ydifferenu  GidnvUl/t  Scc^ism 

%.  Minutely;  exactly;  in  every  circum* 
stance  or  particular. 

Lucbn  agrees  with  Homer  in  every  point 
gircuMitaniiaUy,  Broomt^ 

ToCikcumsta^ntiate.  v.tf.  [fromWr* 

cwHStance^ 
I.  To  place  in  particular  circumstances  ; 
to  invest  with  particular  accidents  or 
adjuncts. 

u  the  act  were  otherwise  circumsfafttlated^it 
might  wilkhat  freely,  which  now  it  wills  fireelr- 

Bramh^ii. 

a.  To  place  in  a  particular  condition,  as 
with  regard  to  power  or  wealth. 

A  number  infinitely  supertour,  and  the  best 
tircuuutamtiated  imaginable,  are  for  the  successioa 
of  Hanover.  Swft, 

To  CIRCUMVAXLATE.  v.  a.  [circum^ 
vai/Of  Lat.]    To  enclose  round  with 
trenches  or  fortifications. 
CiRCOMrAi,LA'TioN.   If.  J.    [from  cir' 

eunrualiatel 
z.  The  art  or  act  of  casting  up  fortifica« 
tions  round  a  place. 

When  the  czar  first  acquainted  himself  with 
mathematical  learning,  he  practised  all  the  rules 
of  circumvai/atio/i  and  contravallation  at  the  siege 
of  a  town  in  Livonia.  ^aMr. 

a.  The  fortification  or  trench  thrown  up 
round  a  place  besieeed. 

This  gave  respite  to  bnish  those  stupendous 

cireumvaUmthuu  and  barricadoes,  reared  up  sea 

and  land.  Ho-weU 

Circumve'ction.  «.  j.    Icircumvfftiof 

Latin.] 
z.  The  act  of  carrying  round. 
3.  The  state  of  being  carried  round. 
roCIRCUMVE'NT.  «».«.   [circum^fnio^ 
Lat.]  To  deceive ;  to  cheat ;  to  impose 
upon ;  to  delude. 

hie  fearing  to  be  betrayed  or  eircmmvemied  by 

his  cruel  brother,  fled  to  sarbarossa.      KnoUeu 

As  his  malice  is  vigilant,  he  resteth  not  to  eir» 

cumvent  the  sons  of  the  first  deceived*    Brown. 

Should  man 
Fall  circumvented  thus  by  fraud.  MiUw^ 

Obstinately  bent 

To  die  undaunted,  and  to  ciratmveut.    Dryden, 

C I R  c  u  M  V  K  'n  T I  o N .  ttj.  [  from  circumvent. ] 

z.  Fraud;  imposture;  cheat;  delusion. 

Tfie  inequality  of  tlie  match  between  him  and 

die  subdcst  of  us,  would  quickly  appear  by  a 

fatal  ciruimvcHtion :  there  must  be  a  wisdom  from 

above  to  over-reacli  tliis  hellish  wisjom.   Soutbm 

If  he  is  in  the  city,  he  must  avoid  haranguing 

against  cirmmvctUion  in  commerce.  CotUcrp 


CIT 


%.  Pwtettkm }  tweoccupttioo, 
orase. 


.  ThisKiue 

it  now  out  ofjBOC.  ,       ,  ^.  ^  ^ 

Whatever  hMh  been  thoiS|ht  on  in  om  itatt. 

That  cooW  be  brought  to  bodUy  •«  we  Rome 

HadtircMmvtmimu  Shak^fem 

T»  CiRCUMVE'sT.  «.  a.  [ciraimvestiOf 

LatJ  Tocovcrround  with  a  garment. 
Who  on  this  bate  the  earth  did«t  firmly  fountf. 

And  mad*it  the  deep  to  wra$mmut  it  round. 

Ci*.cumvola'tiow.  «•/.  \froxa  dreum* 
^>aie«Lat-l    The  act  of  flying  round. 

To  CiRCUMVo'lve.  v.  «•  [circumvoivOf 
Lat.]  To  roU  round;  to  put  into  a 
drcttlar  motion.  ^^^ 

Could  M^id  oibe  be  accommodated  to  ppc"^ 
mesa;  yet  to  ascribe  each  sphere  an  inicllj|ence 
tortwiwwAwittwereunphilosophicaL   G/«iv. 

CiECUMVOLu'TioN.  n.  J.  {clrcumvolutiUf 

Lat.3 
I .  The  act  of  rolling  round. 
%.  The  state  of  being  rolled  round. 

The  twisting  of  the.guts  is  reaflyeiA^  a  «r- 

amvolythti,  or  inseruon  of  one  part «  *«  8«^ 

within  the  other.  ArhuttMi. 

3.  The  thing  rolled  round  another. 

^     Consider  the  okB«ruity  or  doteness  of  these 

thcumvaytioMii  the  nearer  they  are,  thehuAjer 

•  may  be  the  instruinent.  IVtUtnt, 

CTRCUS.  \  n.  s.  (aretUf  Latin.]   An  oi>en 

Ci  aau  E. )    space  or  area  for  sports,  witn 

seats  round  for  the  spectotora. 

A  pleasant  vaUey,  like  one  of  those  arrwer, 
which  in  peat  cities  somewhere  dodi  gve  ■ 
pleasant  spectacle  of  ninnmihors^  m^  J?l 
^  The  one  was  about.the  «rfi»#  of  Flora,  the 

other  upon  the  Tarpjaan  «>*»n"5- f '"^S^ 
See,the«r««faUs!  th'unjjjlUrMtemBlenods! 


Stt^Itt'Mv'vf  with  heroes,  tyber  choaStM  with 
gSds.  ^^' 

CIST.  n.s.  icuta^  Latin.]  A  case;  a 
tegument :  commonly  used  m  medicinal 
language  for  the  coat  or  enclosure  of  a 
tumour^ '  ^   «    ,      J  • 

Ci'sTED.  adj.  [from  CM/.]  Enclosed  in  a 
cist  or  bag.  ,  ^.   n 

Ci'sTERN. «.  /.  [cutemaf  Latin.J 

I.  A  receptacle  of  water  for  domestick 

"n^i  not  the  rain  that  waters  the  whole  earth. 
but  that  which  fiOU  mio  his  own  <w/<n.,  tta 
must  rebeve  him.  ,       ooi»». 

ft.  A  reservoir;  an  enclosed  fountain. 
Had  no  part  as  kmdWsuid  behind 
In  the  wide  difmi  of  die  lakes  contod, 
Didnot  the  sprints  and  rhrers  drendb  the  land, 
OZ  globe  would  grow  a  Wilderness  <^^^^^ 

%  Any  receptacle  or  repository  of  watCT. 

But  there's  no  bottom,  none. 
In  my  voluptuousness:  your  wives, your. daugh- 

The  d^Um  of  my  lust.  Sbahpeare. 

CrSTUS.  ft.   i.'LLat.]     A. plant;  the 

same  with  rockrose. 
CiT.  If.  J.  [contracted  from  citizen.']    An 

inhabitant  of  a  city,  in  an  ill  sense;  a 

pert  low  townsman;    a    pragmaucai 

trader. 


CIT 

We  bring  you  now  te  Aurwbst  &&mt 
things 
'  The  at*  or  clowns  are  firom  the  cooit  of  kiop. 

JtblUM* 

Study  your  race  ?  or  die  aoBl  of  your  family 
will  dwindle  into  afa  or  squires,  or  ma  up  into 

wits  or  madmen.  . ,    «  .         ^ 

Barnard,  thou  an  a  ^,  with  sU  thy  worth; 
But  Bug  andlV-l,  their  hoooon,  sod  so  toitb. 

Ci'TADEL.  n.s.  [citiulMf  French.]  A 
fortress ;  a  castle,  or  place  of  arms,  ma 

city. 

As  he  came  to  the  crown  by  uigost »»«,» 
unjusdy  he  kept  it  5  by  force  of  stranger  lAben 
in  atM,  the  nests  of  tyranny  snd  murferers 
of  liberty.  .     ***P'* 

111  to  my  charge,  the  ciia^,  repair.  Dr/to, 

Ci't  AL.  n.  s.  [from  c'ae.'\ 

I.  Reproof;  impeachment. 

He  made  abluikig*i«f/of  hnnselj. 
And  chid  his  truant  youth.  Sl»hpa^ 

ft.  Summons ;  citation  j  call  into  a  court. 

3.  Quotation;  citation.  ^ 

Cita'tiom.  n.s.  {atatip^  Latin.J 

I.  The  calUng  a  person  before  the  judge, 
for  the  sake  of  trying  the  cause  of  action 
.  commenced  against  him.  ^JW* 

ft.  Quotation ;  the  adduction  of  any  pas- 
sage from  another  author,  or  of  another 
man's  words. 

3.  The  passage  or  words  quoted ;  a  quo- 
tation. ^  ,       J,  .. 

The  letter-writer  cannot  "-f  th^e  «W^ 
without  blushing,  after  the  ^^""^^J^^, 

View  the  principles  in  dieir  own  «»{*«»«' 'jj 
not  in  die  citatiom4  of  diose  who  would  wi*« 
them.  , 

4.  Enumeration ;  mention.  . . 
These  causes  effect  a  consumption  endem^ 

tothis  island:  there  remains  a  <iftito«  «J^'' 
as  may  produce  it  in  any  counuy.        tten^- 
Ci'TATORY.  adj.  rfrom  Toate-]   w*'* 
ing  the  power  or  form  of  citation. 

ff  a  juige  cite  one  to  a  pJace^to wtoA^s 
cannot  coiSe  with  safetv,  he  may  ^^ 

To  CvTE.  'V.  «.  [«Vo,  Latin.  J 
I.  To  summon  to  answer  in  a  coon. 
He  held  a  late  court,  to  which 
She  oft  was  ^Ued  by  them,  but  «P1«J^^. 

Forthwith  the  diU  dead. 
Of  an  past  ages,  to  the  general  doom 
ShaU  hasten.  ,  ^      .«.  ,1S  V 

This  power  of  ciHag,  and  dragging  uj  , 
fcndant  into  court,  was  taken  sway.      4^/ 
ft.  To  enjoin;  to  call  upon  another  »*^ 
thoritatively ;  to  direct ;  to  summon. 

I  spe^  to  you,  «r  Thurio;  .y^, 

Fot  V2erftine,  I  need  not  <^*  ^«  » j|{^^**^ 


This"sad  experience  eittj  me  «>  "Jj^ 
Lnd  what  I  dictate  is  firom  what  Ifeei 


And 

3.  To  quote.        .     ^^  «.*««eoth«^ 

Demonstrations  m  scripture  ^^"^^ 

wise  be  shewed  than  by  «toiy  them  ou^^ 

•^^^sssge  of  Plato  whichl-^^befcr^^ 

In  banishment  be  wrote  those  venes^^ 
'  W«r  from  his  letter.  ^ 

Ci'TER.  II.  J.  [from  eite.j 
X.  One  who  cites  into  a  court, 
ft.  One  who  quotes  j  a  quoter. 


CIT 

I  MMitaesMuic  titer  MQCCwfWtfra  to  ionrai 
u  of  his  edmoDi  txxK  AUtriny. 

CftE^ss.  «.  i.  [fix)m  cit'i  A  dty  woman* 
A  word  peculiar  to'DrwJen. 

Gti  and  citasa  raiM  a  joyful  itniii; 
T  it  a  good  omen  to  begin  a  reign.  Drydm, 
Ci'th£rn.  «.  /.  [citJbarat  Latin.]  A  kind 
of  harp ;  a  musical  inftrumetat. 
Ac  what  time  the  heathett  hs4  profimed  it. 
even  in  chit  waa  it  dedicated  with  longf  and 
Mtrm^  and  harpe  and  cjmbaJa.  Maet, 

Ci'TizEN.  «.  J.  [fiw,  Lat.  chyenf  FrJ 
t.  A  freeman  of  a  city;  not  a  foreigner ; 
not  a  dave. 

Ail  inhahitanu  wichin  theie  walls  are  not  imo* 

ferly  dtiMoup  but  only  such  as  are  called  U9^ 

men.  JUMgh*i  Huimj, 

a.  Atowmman»  a  man  of  trade;  not  a 

gentleman. 

When  he  speakanot  rdcea  citfMh 
You  find  him  like  a  ao&dier.  Shahfmn. 

3.  An  inhabitant :  a  dweller  in  any  place, 
^ar  from  noisy  Rome  secure  he  Uves» 
And  one  more  dthum  to  Sj^bil  gives.     Drjdm* 
Ci'tizsn.  adi.   [This  is  only  in  Sbak* 
jfeart.l     Having  the  qualities  of  a  ct- 
tuen  ;  as  cowardice,  meanness. 
80  ndc  I  am  not, yet  1  am  not  weD; 
But  not  so  atintm  a  wanton,  u 
To  stem  to  die  ere  skfc,  Sbdktptart. 

Ci'TRiNB.  ^.  [cfVrufitf ,  Lat.]    Lemon 
coloared;  of  a^dark  yellow. 

Th*  botteriy,  p«piUo  major,  hath  its  wings 
fainted  with  dtrime  and  uack,  1^  in  lo^ 
atreaka  and  spots.  Grvtv. 

By  eitruu  urine  of  a  thicker  consistence,  the 
saltneas  of  phlegm  is  known.  fhytr* 

Ci'T&iNE.  n.  J.  [from  citrimuif  Latin.] 
A  species  of  crystal  of  an  extremely  pure, 
clear,  and  fine  texture,  generally  free  from  daws 
and  blemishes.  It  is  ever  found  in  a  long  and 
slender  column,  irregularly  hexangular,  and  t^- 
minatad  by  an  hexangular  pyramid.  It  is  from 
cue  to  loMT  or  five  inches  in  length.  This  stone 
is  very  plemtiful  in  the  West  Indies.  Our 
jewellers  Ittveleamed  to  call  it  citrime;  and  cut  t 
etonea  for  rings  out  of  it,  which  are  mistaken 
for  topazes.  HUi  m  FtnU. 

CiTRO  w-TREB.  n.  J.  [frnm  eitrm^  Lat-] 
It  hath  broad  stiff  leaves,  like  those  of  the  lau- 
rdL  The  flowers  consist  of  many  leaves,  expand- 
ed like  a  rose.  The  pistil  becomes  an  oUong, 
thick,  fleahy  fruit,  yttj  fiill  of  juice.  Genoa  is 
the  great  nurseryr  for  these  trees.  One  tort 
with  a  pointed  fruit,  is  in  so  great  esteem,  that 
the  angle  fruiu  are  sold  at  Fknrence  for  two 
T^yHinp  each.  MUkr. 

May  the  sun. 
With  tHrrn  gropes  adorn  a  distant  soiL  Addum. 
CiTROir-WATER.  ir*  i.  Aqua  vitar,  dis* 
tilled  with  the  rind  of  citrons. 
Like  4iirm  vMUtrt  matrons  cheeks  inflame. 

Ci'TRUi..  n»  s.  The  same  with  pumpiM^ 
•o  named  from  its  yellow  eolour. 

CITY.  «.  J'  C«/^»  Fr.  civitiu^  Lat.] 

!•  A  large  coUcction  of  houses  azid  atiha- 
bitants.         ^     ^ 

Men  seek  safety  from  number  better  unhed, 
and  from  walls  and  fortifications,  the  use  where- 
^  is  to  make  the  few  a  match  for  the  many : 
this  is  the  osrisinal  of  fi^.  Temple, 

Ciijt  in  a  strict  sense,  means  the  houses  m- 
dosea  within  the  walls:  in  a  laiger  sense  it 
reaches  to  all  the  suburbs.  Watu, 

3«  [la  tbc  £nS>i>h  Uw.]    A  town  oor- 


C  IV 

pofite»  that  haih  a  hiahop  a«i  a  I 
dral  church.  Cmmit 

54  The  inhabtUnts  of  a  certain  city,  as 


ShA. 


distinguished  from  other  subjects. 
What  as  the  ^ify  but  the  people  ^-«** 
«— True,  the  people  are  the  dtj^ 

I  do  suspect  Ihave  done  some  offence. 
That  seems  di^gndous  in  the  d^'s  eye. 
Ci'TYi  adj. 
I.  Relatine  to  the  citr. 

His  enforcement  of  the  ^  wiveSi        Sialiw 

He,  I  accuse. 

The  ait$  ports  by  this  hath  entered.  %\m^eftmm^ 

a.  Resembling  the  manners  of  the  citizens. 

Make  not  a  cify  feast  of  it,  to  let  the  vast 

cool  ere  we  can  agree  upon  the  first  cut.  itfalti 

Ci'VET.  If.  /.  [HvetUf  Fr.  xibetUt^  Arahic^ 

signifying  4C£ntS\    A  perfume  from  the 

civet-cat. 

The  mwf,  or  A««f  est,  is  a  fnle  nimal  not 

eolUce  our  cat.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Imlies,  Peex^ 

Brasil,  Guinea.    The  pesfume  is  Ibrmed  lilce  m 

load  of  grease,  in  a  bag  under  its  tssl,  between 

the  aaus  and  pudendum.    It  is  gathered  fresA 

time  to  time,  and  abounds  in  prapoRiaa  as«h» 

animal  is  frd.  Trtmmmm 

Civet  is  of  a  baser  birth  than  tar :  the  TeiT- 

undeanly  flux  of  a  cat.  Mei^^Mpa. 

Some  ptttrefrctions  and  eacrRBcnts  do  yield 

excellem  odours  j  as  *swt  and  musk,  and,  as 

some  think,  ambexgrease.     JStuam'j  Nat,  UUL, 

Ci'viCK.  a^/.  [fiviria»  Latin.]    Relatiac 

to  civil  honours  or  practices;  not  ■»• 

fitary. 

With  Mual  rays  immortal TuDy  shone: 
Behind,  Rome's  genius  waits  with  eivieJk  crswns. 
And  the  great  father  of  his  country  owns,  ^eft^ 
CI'VIL.  adj.  [chviih^  Latin.] 
z. Rehting to tiie  community;  political; 
relating  to  the  city  or  government 

God  gave  them  bws  oTihuJ  repmen,  and 
would  not  permit  their  commonweal  to  be  go- 
verned by  any  other  laws  than  his  own.  ffaJgr. 

Part,  such  as  appenaia 
To  r»«i/ justice  ;  jart,  rel^ious  rites 
01'  sachhce.  Milton  s  Far.  tmU 

But  there  is  another  mnty,  which  would  be 
most  advantageous  to  our  country:  and  that  is, 
your  endeavour  after  a  ciW,  a  pciitical  union 
m  the  whole  nation.  ^pralt. 

%'  Relating  to  any  man  as  a  member  of  a 
communiiy. 

Break  not  your  promise,  unless  it  be  uaXawful 
x>r  impossible ;  either  out  of  your  natural,  or  out 
of  your  civil,  power.  T^yar* 

3.  Not  in  anatchy ;  not  wild ;  not  with* 
out  rule  or  government. 

For  rudest  minds  with  harmony  were  cang^t^ 
And  eiwl  life  was  by  the  muses  uughc   Atfmm 

4.  Not  foreign ;  intestine.  > 

From  a  civil  war  God  of  his  mercy  defend  as 
as  that  which  is  most  desperateofaU  others. 

Baem  U  FiHitrt. 

5.  Not  ecclesiastical :  as,  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  are  controlled  by  the  thtU. 

6.  Not  natural :  as,  a  person  banished  or 
outlawed  is  said  to  suffer  civUf  though 
not  natural,  death. 

y.  Not  military :  as,  the  cMi  magistnte's 
authoritjr  is  obstruaed  by  war. 

8.  Not  criminal :  as,  this,  is  a  cinfil  pTt>- 
cess,  not  a  criminal  prosecution. 

9  Civilized  ;  not  barbaroti!i. 

Eogbud  was  very  zude  and  barbarous,;  Cor  it 


CIV 

iitvetvw  the  odwr^dayaiBOs  Cnghnd  fgnw 
thil  Sp€Mer  m  IrtUmL 

to.  CompUiMnt ;  civilized ;  gentle ;  well 
bred ;  elegant  of  nuiuners ;  not  rude ; 
not  brutal ;  not  coarse. 

I  beard  a  mormaid,  on  a  dolphin's  back, 
tTtteringsuch  dulcet  and  harxnonious  breath, 
.  ^X^iax.  tliM  rude  sea  fftwamlwt  her  song.  SJ^ah* 
He  was  awl  and  well-natured,  never  refissing 
to  teach  another.  Drpdan*  Dufrtgn^y^ 

And  fall  these  sayings  from  tnat  gentle  tongue, 
Where  dvil  speech  and  soft  persuasion  hung  \ 

Pr'mt, 
XI.  Grave  ;  sober ;  not^ay  or  showy. 
Thus  n^t  oft  see  me  in  tiiy  pale  career. 
Till  •;/«</ suited  morn  appear.    Milton  $  Paams, 
12.  Relating  to  the  ancient  consular  or 
imperial  government ;  as,  ci'vil  law. 
No  woman  had  it,  but  a  dntil  doctor.     SlnJts, 
Civ  I'i. j  a  n .  n.  s.  [civilhi  Lat.]    One  that 
professes  the  knowledge  of  the  old  Ro* 
«iiian  law,  and  of  general  equity. 

The  professors  of  the  law,  called  dviliam  be- 
'  cause  the  civil  law  is  their  guide,  should  not  be 
4iM30UDCenanctd  nor  discouraged.  Macm. 

A  depending  kingdom  is  a  term  of  art  un- 
known to  all  SAcienc  civiliaiut  and  writers  upon 
gpreroment.  Sroifi, 

CiviLiSA^Tion.  n,  s,  [from  «a>i7.]  A 
law,  act  of  justice,  or  judgment,  which 
renders  a  criminal  process  civil  j  which 
u  performed  by  turning  an  information 
into  an  inquest,  or  the  contrary.  Harris, 
Ci  V  I'L  1 T  y .  w.  J.  [from  civilJ] 
1.  Freedom  from  barbarity  ;  the  state  of 
being  civilized. 

The  Engfuh  were  at  first  as  stout  and  warHke 
a  people  as  ever  the  Irish;  and  yet  are  now 
biouut  unto  that  t/V/Vi/y,  that  no  nation  exccl- 
leih  tnem  in  all  goodly  conversation,  and  all  the 
Kudies  of  knowledge  and  humanity.  Spenser, 
Divers  great  monarchies  have  risen  from  bar- 
teism  to  civility i  and  fallen  a^ain  to  ruin.  Daviiu. 

Whereaoe'er  her  conquering  eagles  f)ed» 
Arts,learning,  and  civility  ,were  spread.  Denbam, 
3.  Politeness ;  complaisance  ;  elegance  of 
behaviour. 

Alt  thou  thus  bolden'd,  man,  by  thy  distress. 

Or  else  a  rude  despiser  of  good  manners, 

That  in  civility  thou  seem*st  so  empty  f    Sbais. 

He,  by  his  great  civility  and  affiibility,  wrought 

▼ery  much  upon  the  people.  Clarendon, 

I  should  be  kept  from  a  publication,  did  not, 

what  your  cvtlity  calls  a  reiquest,  your  greatness 

command.  Swtb, 

We,  in  point  of  nWf^j,  yield  to  others  in  our 

own  houses.  Swift* 

3.  Rule  of  decency ;  practice  of  politeness. 

Love  uught  him  shame ;  and  shame  with  love 

at  strife, 

Soon  taught  the  sweet  civilitie/  of  life.   Dryden, 

To  Ci^ V I L J z B. «.  i.  [from  cML"]  To  re- 
claim from  savageness and  brutality;  to 
Instruct  in  the  arts  of  regular  life. 

We  send  the  graces  and  the  muses  forth 
To  civilize  and  to  instruct  the  North.    WcMer* 

MuSKUs  first, then  Orpheus,  dvilixe 
Mankind,  and  give  the  world  their  deities. 

Denbam. 

Amongst  those  who  are  counted  the  dvilixed 
part  of  mankind,  tins  original  law  of  nature  still 
takes  place.  LacU^ 

X  Osii  is  or  Bacchus,  is  reported  to  have  civit» 
izcd  the  Indians,  and  reigned  amongst  them 
fifty-two  years.  Arbiitbmi* 

Qi^viLiiKR.  n.  J,   [from  civUizc.}  'Uc 
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tliat  reclaims  otbers  from  a  wild  and  sa- 
vage life ;  he  that  teadies  the  rules  anti 
customs  of  dvilttT. 

The  civi/tmeri  /— <he  disturbers,  say  ; 
The  robbery  the  corrupters  of  mankind ! 

FbHif4*  SriUmm 

Cf'viLLY.  ad'v,  [from  cMLl 

I.  In  a  manner  relating  to  goveniment»  or 

to  the  rights  or  character  of  a  member 
of  a  community  ;  not  naturally. 

Men  that  are  civil,  lead  their  hres  after  000 
common  law ;  for  that  a  multitude  should,  with- 
out harmony,  concvr  in  the  doinc  of  one  tUng 
(fortius  is  civilh  to  live),  or  should  manage 
community  of  life,  it  is  not  possible.  Hmker^ 
%m  Not  criminally. 

That  accusadon,  which  is  publick,  is  either 
dviUy  coinmcnc«d>for  the  private  ntislaction  of 
the  party  iniured;  or  else  crimtndiy,  that  is,  for 
some  puolick  puiushmeat.  '^y^'J'* 

3.  Politely  ;  complaisantly ;  gently ;  with- 
out rudeness  ;  without  brutality. 

I  Will  deal  civilh  with  his  poems ;  nothing  IS 

is  to  be  spoken  ofthe  dead.  DiyUn^ 

I  would  have  had  Almeria  and  Osmyn  parted 

<  dviily  ;  as  tfit  was  not  proper  for  lovers  to  do  so. 

Collier  t  tfthe  Stage, 

He  thought  them  folks  that  loitiJictr  way, 

And  ask'd  them  civilly  to  sti^.  Prmr, 

4>  Without  Ray  or  gaudy  colours. 

The  chamoers  were  handsome  and  cheerful, 

and  furnished  civilly,    Bmem*s  New  AiaUMtis% 

Qizii,  n.  jl  [perhaps  from  incua^  Lat. 

shaped  or  cut  to  a  certain  magnitude*] 

The  quantity  of  any  ^hing,  with  regard 

to  its  externa!  fo»-m  :  often  written  sizr. 

If  no  motion  can  alter  bodies,  that  is,  reduce 

them  to  some  other  cine  or  figure,  then  there  b 

none  of  itself  to  give  them  the  d^e  and  %ure 

which  they  have.  Grew**  CosmcU^, 

CtACH.  ff.  J.  [klatcbtn^  Germ,  to  rattle, 

to  make  a  noise.] 
I.  Any  thing  that  makes  a  lasting  and  im- 
portunate noise  :  generally  used  in  coo- 
tempt  for  the  tongue. 

But  still  his  tongue  ran  on. 
And  with  hb  everlastinu  clcuk 
Set  all  men's  ears  upon  the  rack.        HmdSirm** 

Fancy  fiowa  in,  and  muse  ties  hieh; 
He  knows  not  when  my  clack  will  ue.  i'riar. 
».  TAf  Clack  qfa  Mill.  A  bell  that  rings 
when  more  com  is  required  to  be  put 
in  ;  or,  that  which  strikes  the  hopper, 
and  promotes  the  running  of  the  com. 

Says  John,  just  at  the  hopper  will  I  stand. 
And  mark  the  clack  hoW  justly  it  will  sound. 

Settertm. 

To  Clack,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

z.  To  make  a  chinking  noise. 

a.  To  let  the  tongue  run. 

TV  Cl  AC  K .  V.  a.  As  to  eUuk  wolj  is  to 
cut  off  the  sheep's  mark,  which  makes 
it  to  weigh  le^s,  and  so  yield  the  less 
custom  to  ^e  king.  Cewrll' 

Clad.  part.  pret.  [This  participle,  which 
is  now  referred  to  clotbty  seems  origi' 
nally  to  have  belonged  to  r/n/<nr,  or 
some  such  word,  like  kleedeUi  Dutch.] 
Clothed ;  ihvested ;  garbed. 

So  oft  in  feasts  with  coxly  changes  cUd^ 
To  crammed  maws  a  srratt  new  stomach  brinrs; 

He  hath  fitfihimself  with  a  new  gamiein. 

■  1  Sit!^u 
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The  flow'ry  Yale  of  Sibma,  cW  with  vine.  M$k» 

Their  prayers  dad 
With  incense,  whei«  the  golden  altar  fum'd. 
By  their  great  intercessor.  Miltoih 

But  vbtue  too,  as  well  as  vice,  is  tlad 
In  flesh  and  blood.  fTalUr, 

To  her  the  weepfaig  heav*ns  become  serene ; 
For  her  the  ground  b  thd  in  cheerfiil  green. 

JDrydem. 
The  courtiers  were  all  most  magnificently  clad, 

S-wiJt. 

To  CLAIM.  «.ii.  {clamer,  French.]     To 

demand  of  right  $  to  require  stuthorita-  * 

lively ;  not  to  beg  or  accept  as  favour, 

but  to  exact  as  due. 

If  only  one  man  hath  a  divine  right  to  obe* 
dience,  nobodv  can  claim  that  obedience  but  he 
that  can  shew  his  right.  Locke, 

We  must  know  how  the  first  ruler,  from  whom 
any  one  claims,  came  by  his  authority,  before 
we  can  know  who  has  a  right  to  succeed  him  in 
it.  L0cke» 

Peets  have  undoubted  right  to  claim, 
Jfnot  the  greatest,  the  most  lasting  name. 

Cwffrcoe* 
Claim,  n.  /.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  demand  of  any  thing,  as  due. 

You,  in  tlie  right  of  lady  Blanch  your  wife. 
May  then  make  all  the  claim  that  Arthur  did. 

Sbahpeartm 

Forsworn  thyself!  The  traitor's  odious  name 
I  first  return^  and  then  disprove  thy  ilaim,  Dry  J, 

WiU  he  not,  therefore,  of  the  two  evils  chuse 
the  least,  by  submitting  to  a  master  who  hath  no 
immediate  claim  upon  him,  rather  than  to  an* 
other  who  hath  already  revived  several  claim* 
upon  him?  Stvift. 

2.  A  title  to  any  privilege  or  possession  in 
the  hands  of  another. 

£ither  there  must  have  been  but  one  sovereign 
over  them  aU.;  or  else  every  father  of  a  famuy 
had  been  as  sood  a  prince,  and  had  as  good  a 
claim  to  royalty,  as  these.  Lech, 

3.  In  law. 

A  demand  of  any  thing  that  is  in  the  pones- 

sion  of  another,  or  at  the  least  out  of  his  own; 

as  clMm  by  charter»  claim  by  descent.      CcwtlL 

4<  The  phrases  are  commonly  to  make 

claim^  or  to  lay  claim. 

The  king  of  Prussia  lay*  in  lus  claim  for  Neuf- 

chatel,  as  he  did  for  the  principality  of  Onnge. 

Aaliton  on  Italy* 

If  God,  by  positive  grant,  gave  dominion  to 

anv  man,  primogeniture  can  lay  no  claim  to  it, 

unless  God  oidame<).  Locke* 

C L  A  i^M  A B  L  E .  adj.  [from  claim,']     That 

may  be  demanded  as  due. 
C  L  A  I'm  A  N  T .  0.  J.  [from  claim*']    He  that 
demands  any  thing,  as  unjustly  detained 
by  another. 
Clai'm£R.  If.  s>  [from  claim.]    He  that 
n^akcs  a  demand ;  he  that  requires  any 
thing,  as  unjustly  withheld  from  him. 
Clair-obscure.  »•  i.     See   Clare- 
obscure. 
To  Cla'mber.  V, »-  [probably  corrupted 
from  climh  ;  as  climber^  clamber.]    To 
climb  with  difficulty!  as  with  both  hands 
and  feet. 

The  kitchen  malkin  pins 
l^it  richest  locknmi  'bout  her  reechy  neck, 
Clamk^ring.xht  walls  to  eye  him.       SLaisftare. 

When  you  hear  the  drum, 

flamherndt  you  up  to  the  casements  then.  Sbakt. 

Th«  ine|i  there  dO)  not  without  $ome  difficult 
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ty,  dtmhr  up  the  wedanttatMtdxwfffog  dior Uat 
with  them.  JRaym 

They  were  forced  to  clamier  over  so  nan/ 
rocks,  and  to  tread  upon  the  brink  of  so  many 
precipices,  that  they  were  very  often  in  danger 
of  their  lives.  jimson't  Freebokter* 

To  CLAMM.  <i;.  a,  [in  some  provinces* 
to  cleam;  from  clzmian.  Sax,  to  glue 
together.]  To  clog  with  any  glutinous 
matter. 

A  swarm  of  wasps  cot  into  a  honey-poc,  and 
there  .they<  cloyed  ai&d  clawmed  thenuelves  till 
there  was  no  getting  out  again.        VEstnngtm 
The  spiigs  were  aU  daubed  vnth  lime,  nd 
the  birds  clammed  and  taken.  L ' Eslratige^ 

C  L  a^m  m  r  n £  ss .  n.  j.  [frx>m  clammy,]  Vi«- 
Gosity ;  viscidity ;  tenacity  ;  ropiness. 

A  greasy  pipkin  will  spoil  the  ^lammineu  of 

the  glue.  JItioxm* 

C  L  a'm  m  y  .  adj*  [from  clamm,]  Viscous  ; 

glutinous  ;  tenacious ;  adhesive ;  ropy* 

Bodies  dammy  and  cleaving,  have  an  app«* 

tite,  at  once,  to  follow  another  body;  and  to 

hold  to  themselves.  '   Bacom* 

Neither  the  brain  nor  spurlts  can  conserve  mo* 

tion ;  the  former  is  of  such  a  clammy  consistence, 

it  can  no  more  retain  it  than  a  quagmire.    Glanvm 

Aghast  he  wak'd ;  and  startmg  from  hia  bed* 
Cold  sweat,  in  elammy  drops,  ois  limbs  o'ei^- 
spread.  Drydeiu 

Joyful  thou  It  see' 
The  dammy  surfiice  aU  o'er-strown  with  tribet 
Ofgreedy  insects.  Pbilife^ 

There  is  an  Onctuous  clammy  vapour  that 
arises  from  the  stum  off  grapes,  when  they  lie 
'  mashed  together  in  the  vat,  which  puts  oat  a 
light  when  dipt  into  it.  Addison  am  Jtaly, 

rhe  continuance  of  the  fever,  dammy  sweats^ 
paleness,  and  at  Ust  a  tool  cessadon  of  pain, 
are  signs  of  a  gangrene  and  approaching  dttth. 
Arhabnoi  m  DiM. 
Cla'morous.  adj.  [frY>m  clamour.]  Vo- 
cifierous ;  noisy ;  turbulent ;  loud. 

It  IS  no  sufficient  argument  to  say,  that,  in 
urging^  these  ceremonies,  none  are  so  damormit 
as  papists,  and  they  whom  papists  suborn. 

Bmker, 
Hekiss'dherUpi 
With  sudx  a  clamorous  smack,  tbat  at  the  partii^ 
Ail  the  church  echo'd.  Sbakspeare. 

At  my  birth 
The  goats  ran  from  the  mountnins,andthe  herds 
Were  strangely  dam'rous  in  the  frighted  fields. 

Sbakifeart, 
With  the  damorovs  report  of  war 
7*hus  will  I  drown  your  exclamations.^  ^  Bbah. 

Then  various  elements  aeainst  thee  join*d,i 
In  one  more  various  animal  comhin^d. 
And  fram'd  the  dam^rous  race  uf  busy  human 
kind.  Pofo^ 

A  pamphlet  that  will  settle  the  wavering,  m» 
ftrua  the  ignorant,  and  inflame  the  damarmu. 

CLA'MOUR.if.  s.  [f/iiOTor,  Latin.] 
I.  Outcry ;  noise ;  exclamation  ;  vodfera* 
tion. 

Revoke  thy  doom; 
Or  whilst  I  can  vent  clamour  from  my  throet, 
I  '11  tell  thee  thou  dost  evil.  .  ShaksAoare. 

The  people  grew  then  exorbitant  in  their  do' 
mours  for  justice.  Kiag  Charles.. 

The  maid 
Shall  weep  the  fury  of  my  love  decay'd ! 
•     And  weeping  foUow  me,  as  thou  dost  nowr,  * 
With  idle  clamours  of  a  broken  vow.        Prior, 

ft.  It  is  used  somctlmesy  but  IcMfitly^of 
inanimate  things. 
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Herttlie  loud  Ano's  boise'raus  WSnMifr/caw, 
Than  with  wfaouinve  mimniin  glidet  in  Mice. 

T0  Cl  A'Moum.  v. ».  [from  the  noun.] 
x.To  make  outcries  ;  to  exclaim ;  to  n^ 
dfenite  ;  to  roar  in  tivbulence. 
The  obanue  bird  d!MPevrVtfac  five-long  a%ht. 

Let  them  mot  oone  in  miiltit«d6f,oriB  a  tri- 

fcoattiout  manoer ;  fior  that  ia  to  clamomr  coun- 

Mhi  not  to  iafcna  them.  Battm*i  Emnu 

»•  In  Shakspeare  it  seems  to  meaki,  actively, 

to  stop  trom  noise. 

Ctammur  your  toosuea»a]id  not  a  word  more. 

CXAMP.  n.  J.  [etamp^  French.] 

t.  A  piece  of  wood  joined  to  another,  aa 
an  additipn  of  strength. 

••  A  quantity  of  bricks. 

To  burn  a  clamf  of  brick  ofsixteea  thousand, 
they  allow  seven  ton  of  coals.  Mortimtr. 

7e  Clamf.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun  ] 
^  When  a  piece  of  board  is  fitted  with  the  grain 
to  the  end  of  another  pi^ce  of  board  cross  the 
Xrsn»  the  first  board  is  dampii.  Thus  the  ends 
«f  uUeaare  commonly.  eLmpeJxo  preserve  them 
inm,  warping.    JVfoxoaV  Jkechanu^f  ^turaseu 

Clan.  »•  j.  [probably  of  Scottish  origin- 
al; kiman%  in  the  Uighlandsi  signmes 

1*  A  family ;  a  race. 

They  ground  the  ilaf 
Of  eadi  his  fiKtion,  in  their  aeveral  dkiw, 
Sw^m  populous,  uimumber'4.  AfiUm. 

MUtOR  was  the  poetical  son  of  Spenser,  snd 
Mr.  Waller  of  Faiifuc ;  fiir  we  have  our  lineal 
deaceats  and  tlaai  as  well  as  other  fiunilies. 

s-  A  body  or  sect  of  persons*  in  a  sense 
of  contempt* 

Fmridee  and  the  rest  of  hit  tlam  may  boot 
ase  lor  acaeat,  if  I  fail  in  any  single  particular. 

Swift. 

Cla'vcvlar.hJJ,  [cJancularhu.LsLtm.} 
Clandestine;  secret;  private ;' conceal- 
ed; obscure;  hidden. 

JLe^  us  withdraw  all  tuppHes  from  our  lusts, 
and  not  by  any  secret  reserved  affection  ghre 
them  JoMtuUr  aids  to  maintain  their  rebellion. 
Detay  ofj^iety* 

CLANDE'STINE.  a^i,  [clandc^tinus^ 
Lat.]  Secret ;  hidden ;  private :  in  an 
ill  s«R8e. 

TTio*  nitrous  tempests,  and  damdesiine  death, 
Fill*d  the  deep  caves  and  num'rous  vaults  be- 
neath. Blachmore. 

Clande^stinely.  ad^.  [from  clandes- 
titte.']  Secretly ;  privately ;  in  private  ; 
in  secret. 

There  have  been  t%vo  primed  papers  dmnJes^ 
timely  spread  about,  whereof  no  man  is  able  to 
trace  the  original.  Sxvift,  * 

CLANG,  n. ./.  [c/angprs  Itat.]  A  sharp, 
shrill  noise. 

With  such  a  horrid  clatig 
As  on  mount  Sinai  rang 
While  the  red  lire  and  sraould*ring  cloi}ds  put^ 
brake.  MUtoiu 

An  island  salt  snd  bare, 
T)w  haunt  of  aeals  and  ores,  and  se^mews  clang. 

MUton. 

>VTiat  dangs  were  heard  in  German  skiesLa£ur, 

Of  arms  and  armies  rushing  to  the  war !  Dryd, 

Guns,  and  trumpets  clangs  and  solemn  sound 

Of  drums,  o'eraune  their  groans.  JPhilifu 
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ToClawg.  <v.ji.[dbiri9«Lat.]  Tocht- 
ter ;  to  make  a  lond  shrill  fl<»8e. 
Have  I  not  ia  a  pitched  battle  heard 
Load  larums,  neighing  sUeds,  and  trunpets 
€lat^  f  Sbaiifem, 

The  Libyana,  dad  in  armour,  lead 
The  dance ;  and  damgi/^  swords  and  dudds  ther 
beat.  i'wr. 

To  Clang,  v.  a.    To  strike  together 
with  a  noise. 

The  fierce  Curctea  trod  tumultuous 
Their  mystk  dance,  and  «fsi|fV  their  soundas 


Industrious  with  the  warlike  din  to  qudl 
Thy  in&ttt  cries.  ^f^' 

Cla^ngour.  if^i.  IcUmgorilat']  Aloud 
shrill  sound. 

In  death  he  cried. 
Like  to  a  dismal  ciaj^pMir  heard  from  fir: 
Warwidc,  revenge  my  death.  Slt^sftm. 

With  joy  they  view  the  waving  ensigiu  (iy> 
And  hear  the  trumpets  dtugour  pierce  the  skr. 

C L  A^K  GX>u  6.  adj.  [horn  clang'}  Making 
a  clang. 

We  do  not  bbierve  Ae  cranes,  and  WfA« 
long  necks,  have  any  musical,  but  bwh  m 
dang^ms  throats.  ^""^^ 

Clank.  «.  s.  [from  elang^}  Aloud,8&Dll, 
sharp  noise,  made  bylhe  collision  of 
haid  and  sonorous  bodies. 

They  were  joined  by  the  mdodiou»cWa 
marrow«bone  and  clever.  SptOilxf' 

To  CLAP.  V.  a.  [clappan,  Sax.  kJafffh 

Dutch  ] 
X.  To  strike  together  with  a  quick  motiwi 
80  as  to  make  a  noise  by  the  coUisioQ. 

Following  the  film. 

With  them  he  enters  ;  who,  upon  the  soddeo, 

Clatt  U  their  gates.  ^^''ff'S 

Men  shaU^&y^  their  hands  at  him,  sod  ^ 

hiss  him  out  of  his  place.  7'*' 

Have  you  never  seen  a  citizen  in  a  cdd  loon* 

ing,  clapph^  his  sides,  ^od  walking  be&ce » 

shop?  x?/;** 

He  crowing  daffd  hi»  wing^  |h*  «pp<w* 

call 

To  chuck  his  wives'toeether  ia  the  ball  i^ 

Each  poet  of  the  air  tier  gloiy  sings. 

And  round  him  the  ple»s*a  audience  ^P^ 

win|s.  ^^!^ 

He  had  just  time  to  get  m  aaddf*'^^ 

door,  to  avoid  the  Mow.        Ltdc  «  &«^' 

In  flow'ry  wreaths  the  royal  virpn  drest 
His  bending  horns,  and  kindly  d^  his  krjiA 

GJad  of  a  quarrel,  snraif^  I  dap  die  doot: 
Sir,  let  me  see  your  works  and  you  no  awifr 

».  To  add  onethin^  to  another:  imp^y^ 
the  idea  of  something  hasty,  uncxp^** 
ed,  or  sudden.  ^ 

They  de^  mouth  to  mouth,  wing  to«iog>  ^ 
leg  to  u% ;  and  api  after  a  sweet  six%>n&  ^ 
down  into  lakes.  ***"•' 

This  pink  is  one  of  Cupid's  carrien*. 
Clap  on  more  sails;  pursue.  Shahf^' 

Smooth  temntarions,  like  the  sub,  vk»  < 
maiden  lay  by  her  veil  and  robe;  which  po»* 
cution,  like  the  northern  wind,  made  ^r 
£ist,  and  eUp  dose  ^MMSt  ber*  *^: 

If  a  man  be  higUy  cpmmcndcd,  we  «^ 
him  sufficiendy  lessened  if  we  d$paM,wm' 
or  infirpnity,  into  his  account.  *ff'j 

Raaor-makers  generally  dap  a  saaD  ber " 
Venice  steel  between  two  small  bars  of  Fkmss 
steel  M^xvC*  MalMusd  £s0^ 
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a.  To  enter  with  alacrity  and  bridoieii 
upon  any  thing. 

—^hall  we  di^  lato  *t  xwadkft  without  nying 
wc  arc  hotTM  f  Sbaktpiare* 

3.  To  Strike  the  hands  together  in  ap« 
plause* 

M  the  beft  men  tre  oort;  for  *t U  ill  hn 
If  they  hold,  when  their  ledies  bid  'em  «^.  ii«l. 


The  man  daft  Us  fingers  one  day  to  his 
mouth,  and  Mew  upon  them.  VEstramgu 

His  shield  thrown  by,  to  mitigate  the  smart 
He  £/irf!^V  his  hand  upon  the  wounded  part. 

Drydau 

If  you  leave  some  space  empty  fo>  the  air, 
then  clad  your  hand  upon  the  mouth  of  the  vea" 
sej,  ?ind  the  fishes  will  contend  to  get  uppermost 
in  the  water.  Xay  m  the  Cremthn. 

U  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  ay,  he  da/fid  .        -  ^ 

spurs  to  his  horse  at  St.  James's,  and  gallmed  .  Clap,  i,  /.  [from  thejorb.]  ^ 

away  tp  the  Hague.  AMi§iu    g.  A  loud  noise  made  by  sudden  couiston. 

_/ -     .      -7-9,  .    ,    .^  t *.._  Give  the  door  such  a  <ttj>  as  Tou  go  out,  u 

"" ana 


By  having  thSr  minds  yet  In  their  perfect 
freedom  and  indifferency,  they  pursue  truth  the 
better,  having  no  bias  yet  claffed  on  to  mislead 
them.  ^ ,        ZeO*. 

I  have  observed  a  certain  cheerfiUness  m  as 
bad  a  system  of  features  as  ever  was  daffid 
together,  which  hath  appeared  bvely.   Admum, 

Let  all  her  ways  be  unconfin'd. 
And  dap  your  padlock  on  her  mind.        Pner, 

Socrates  or  Alexander  midit  have  a  fool's 
coat  daft  upon  them,  and  perhaps  neither  witp 
dom  nor  majesty  wQuld  secure  them  frpm  a 
5neer.  If^atts  on  the  Miad, 

3.  To  do  any  thing  with  a  sudden  hasty 
motion,  or  unexpectedly. 

We  were  dead  asleep. 
And,  how  we  know  not,  all  tla/t  under  hatoheib 

Shahfeare. 

He  wa9  i|o  sooner  entered  into  the  town,  but 
a  scamliling  soldier  daft  hold  of  his  bridle* 
which  he  thouAt  wa#  in  a  begnng  or  in  a 
drunken  feshioif  HTottrnTLife  •fBntk, 

So  much  from  the  rest  of  his  countrvmen,  and 
indeed  from  his  whole  q>ectes,  that  hu  friends 
would  have  dapfcd\im  into  bedlam,  and  have 
begged  his  estate.  SfeOatatH 

Have  you  observ'd  a  siting  hare* 
List*nmg,  and  fearful  of  the  storm 
Of  horns  and  hounds,  daf  back  her  car  f  Fr»ar. 

We  will  take  our  remedv  at  Uw,  and  daf  an 
action  upon  you  for  old  debts.  ArkatoMt^ 

4.  To  celebrate  or  praise  by  clapping  the 
hands;  to  applaud.  . 

I  have  often  heard  the  sutioner  wishing  for 
those  hands  to  take  off  his  melancholy  bargam, 
which  dapped  its  performance  on  the  sure. 

JQeduation  to  Drydrnt  Sfamiik  Fnar. 

5.  To  infect  with  a  venereal  poison.  [See 

the  noun.]  ,      .     m,  ,.     v 

If  the  patient  hath  been  daft,  it  will  be  the 

more  dimctdt  to  cure  him  the  second  time,  and 

worse  the  third.  ^  JVuemam. 

Let  men  and  manners  ev'ry  dish  adapt ; 

Who  'd  force  his  pepper,  where  his  guestt  are 

tiaptr  ^^7r- 

6.  To  Clap  up.    To  complete  suddenly, 
without  much  precaution. 

No  longer  than  we  well  could  watt  our  hands. 
To  dap  Ss  royal  bargain  mp  of  peace.    Sbah, 

Waa  ever  match  dapt  up  so  suddenly  f  Sbakf. 

A  peace  may  be  dapped  mp  with  that  sudden- 
ncs8,^t  the  forces,  which  are  now  m  motion, 
may  unexpectedly  frU  upon  his  skirts.    Heyel. 

7.  7»  Clap  up*    To  imprison  with  kttle 
formality  or  deby.  -_v.    j   . 

Being  presented  to  the  emperor  for  his  admi- 
rable beauty,  he  was  known,  snd  the  prince 
dapt  him  n/  as  his  invcigier.  A«*^, 

To  Clap.  v.  «.  \ 

I.  To  move  nimbly  with  a  noise. 

Every  door  flew  opeii      .  . ,   , 
T*  admitmy  criuance;  and  then  dapt  <^^™'t 

^ ATh?^!«^>?o«»  tlMrt  widi  a  vklent  blast 
Shook  all  the  doom;  the  ^oors  around  me^^. 


will  shake  the  whale  rooin«  and  make 

Uung  rattle  in  IL  S^ 

a.  A  sudden  or  unexpected  act  or  motid 

It  is  monstrous  to  me,  that  the  south-^ea 

should  pay  half  their  debts  at  one  c(ti/.    Swift* 

3.  An  explosion  of  thunder. 

There  shall  be  horribU  daps  of  thunder,  ani 
flashes  of  lightning,  voices  and  earthquakes. 

HakrwHl  M  Pr^videaedi 
T^flap  a  past,  and  now  the  skies  are  dear. 

4.  An  act  of  applause- 

The  aptors,  m  the  midst  of  an  innocent  old 
play,  are  often  startled  in  the  midst  of  unexpect- 
ed daps  or  hisses.  Addism, 

5.  A  sudden  or  unexpected  misfortune. 
Obsolete. 

6.  A  venereal  infection.    [fVom  elapoir, 
French.] 

Tm^e,  that  at  last  matpresa  ilap  to  pox*  ^^• 

7.  [With  ^coners.]    The  nether  part  of 
the  beak  of  a  hawk. 

Cla^ppek.  ».  J.  [from  elap.']  , 

g.  One  who  claps  with  his  han4«;  an  ap» 

plauder. 
a.  The  tongue  of  a  bell. 

He  hath  a  heart  as  sound  as  a  bell :  and  his 
tongue  is  the  dapper:  for  what  his  heart  thinks. 
bis  tongue  speaks.  Sbahpeare, 

I  saw  a  young  lady  fiU  down  the  other  day, 
and  she  much  resembled  an  overturned  bell 
widwut  a  dapper n  Adduam. 

3.  Clapp£k  of  a  MUL    A  piece  of  wood 

shaking  the  hopper/ 
To  Cla'ppbrclaw.  V.  a,  [from  eiap  and 
claw.']    To  tonguebeat ;  to  scold. 

They  are  dapperdawmg  one  another.  I  H 
look  on.  Sbahpeare. 

They  've  always  been  at  daggers-drawing, 
And  one  another  elapperdaw'mg,       HtiMras. 
CLA'RENCEOX/OrCLA'RENCiaUX.  JI.J. 

The  second  king  at  arms :  so  named 
from  the  duchy  of  Uarenee. 
Clare-obscu&e.   ».  J.    [from    flares, 
bright,  and  obseurusy  Lat.J    Light  and 
shade  in  painting. 
As  masters  in  the  dare-^car* 
,Vnth  various  light  your  eyes  allure: 
A  flaming  yellow  here  they  spread, 
Draw  offin  blue,  or  charge  in  red ; 
Yet  from  these  colours,  oddly  mix'd,  . 

Your  sight  upon  the  whole  is  fix*d.  Pnor. 

Cl  a'ret.  if.i.  leiairetf  Fr.]  French  wine, ' 
of  a  clear  pale  red  colour.  ^     „  ^ 

Ked  and  white  vrine  are  in  a  trice  confiwnded 
Into  elaret,  Boyle. 

The  daret  smoodi,  red  aa  the  lips,  we  press 
In  sparkling  fimcy,  m^ile  we  drain  the  bowL 

Toomea. 

CLA^RicflORD.  n.  i.  [from  ip/ffiw  and 
cbordaf  Latin.]    A  musical  instrument 
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«n  iam  of  a  ^iuet,  but  more  ai^cient. 
It  has  forty-nine  or  fifty  keys,  and  se- 
venty strings.  Chambers* 
Clarifica'tion.  n.  J.  [from  clarify^ 
The  act  of  making  any  thing  clear  from 
impurities* 

Liquori  tr«y  msRy  of  them,  mt  the  first,  thidc 
and  troubled ;  as  iniiscc,  and  wort :  to  know  the 
Meam  of  accelerating  ctariftcaHMy^^mvan  know 
the  causes  of  elarjfication,  JBacm» ' 

T«CLA'RIFY  -v.  a.  Iclaryier,  French.] 
1.  To  purify  or  clear  any  liquor ;  to  se- 
parate from  feculencies  or  impurities. 

The  apothecaries  cUrtfy  their  syrups  by  whites 
cf  effis,  beaten  with  the  juices  which  they  would 
tlaryj  :  which  whites  of  eggs  gather  all  the  dregs 
and  grosser  parts  of  die  juice  to  them ;  and  after, 
the  syrup  being  set  on  tire,  the  whites  of  eggs 
themselves  harden,  and  are  taken  forth.  Bacon, 
%.  To  brighten;  to  illuminate.  This 
•ensc  is  rare. 

The  win  was  then  ductile  and  nitant  to  all  the 
notions  of  right  reason:  it  met  the  dicutei  of  a 
gUri&ed  understanding  half  way.  S^tdb, 

The  christian  religion  is  the  only  means  that 
Cod  has  sanctrtied,  to  set  fallen  man  upon  his 
le^  again,  to  clarify  his  reason,  and  to  rectify 
his  wiU.  SwtL 

T^Cla'rify.  v.  ».  To  clear  up;  to 
grow  bright. 

Whosoever  hath  his  mind  fraueht  with  many 
thoughts,  his  wits  and  understanding  do  clarify 
and  break  up  in  the  discoursing  with  another; 
he  marshalleth  his  thoughts  more  orderlv,  he 
seeth  how  they  look  when  they  are  turned  into 
words.  Bac9n*s  Essayi, 

ttA^RJON.  «.  J.  [clarifty  Spanish;  from 
Jarusf  loud,  Lat]  A  trumpet ;  a  wind 
instrument  of  war. 

And  after  to  his  palace  he  them  brings. 
With  shams,  and  trumpets,  and  with  clario/u 

sweet ; 
And  all  the  way  the  joyous  people  sings.  Sfietu, 
Then  strait  commands,  that  at  the  warlike 
sound 
Of  trumpets  loyd,  and  clarions^  be  uprear'd 
The  mighty  standard.    AfHions  Paradise  LbsU 
Let  fuller  notes  th'  applauding  world  amaxe^ 
And  the  loud  £/<zrioM  labour  in  your  praise.  Fopt, 
Cla'rity.  «.  J.  [r/tfr//, French  ;  ctaritas^ 
JLatin.l    Brightness ;  splendour. 

A  light  by  abundant  clarity  invisible;  an  un- 
derstanding which  itself  can  only  comprehend. 
Sir  Waiter  Rde'^, 
Man  was  not  only  deceivahle  in  his  integrity, 
but  the  angels  of  light  in  all  their  elarity.  Bnnva, 
Cla'ky.h,  J.  \_hfrminhtmi  Lat.)  An  herb. 
Plants  that  have  circled  leaves  do  all  abound 
with  moisture.    The  weakest  kind  of  cuiling  is 
roughness;  sS  in  clary  and  burr.  Bacon, 

To  CLASH.  'V.  ff.    ikletsent  Dutch,   to 

make  a  noise.] 
I.  To  make  a  noise  by  mutual  collision  ; 
to  strike  one  apaiii:  t  another. 

Three  times,  is  of  the  claziing  sound 

Of  arms,  we  he  ard.  Denham, 

Those  few  thatsiiculd  happen  to  cla*by  might 

rebound  after  the  ccllision.  Bentiey, 

How  many  candles  m^y  send  out  their  light, 

without  clajtinfT  upon  one  another !  which  ar- 

1;ues  the  smalliiks  cf  the  parts  of  light,  and  the 
•irgeness  of  the  interstices  between  particles  of 
air  and  other  bcdics.  Cbeytte, 

%.  To  act  with  opposite  power,  or  coa- 
Irary  direction. 
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Neither  was  there  any  (raeeo-mother  wl:* 
might  c/asb  with  kus  ceuasellors  for  authont)-. 

Those  that  are  not  convinced  what  help  tiiis 
Is  to  m::^'i6tracy,  would  find  it,  if  they  snocid 
chance  to  clash,  Sonti. 

3.  To  contradict ;  to  oppose. 

MTierever  there  arc  men,  there  will  be  r/a'^ 
ing  some  dme  or  other;  and  aknocl:,  or  a  col* 
test,  spoils  all.  L'EursnTt. 

The  absurdity  in  this  instance  is  obvious;  ar.i 
yet  every  time  that  clashing  metaphors  are  pii 
together,  diis  fault  is  committed-  Spect.ztrr. 
To  Clash,  v.  a.  To  strike  o;.e  Voki 
against  another,  so  as  to  produce  a 
noise. 

The  nodding  statue  flash* J  Lis  arms; 
And  with  a  sullen  sound,  and  feeble  cry. 
Half  sunk,  and  half  pronounc'd  the  word  9. 
victory.  i)fjM». 

Clash.  «.  j.  [from  the  verb.] 
z.  A  noisy  collision  of  two  bodies. 

The  clash  of  arms,  and  voice  of  men,  we  hear. 

Ded-M. 
He  noblv  leiz'd  thee  in  the  dire  abnm 
Of  war  and  slaughter,  and  the  clash  of  arms. 

ft.  Opposition;  contradiction. 

Then  fiom  theri^^e^  between  popes  and  kioai 
Debate,  like  sparks  from  flint's  coUiaon,  spria^ 

VenUm. 

In  the  very  next  line  he  recondles  the  fathen 

and  scripture,  and  shews  there  is  no  eJatt  bet  .ntt 

them.  Asterherj* 

CLASP.  «.  /.  lebespe^  Dutch.] 

z.  A  hook  to. hold  any  thing  close;  ua 

book,  or  gaiment. 
The  Scorpion's  cb  ws  here  grasp  a  wide  eitest, 

And  here  the  Crab's  in  lesser  clasps  are  Hcnt 

He  took  me  aside,  opening  the  clasps  ci  t^e 
parchment  cover.    .  Arbntbnai  aaJ  ?^« 

A.  An  embrace,  in  contempt. 

Your  fair  daughter. 
Transported  with  no  worse  nori)ener  guard, 
But  with  a  knave  of  hire,  a  gondalier, 
To  the  gross  clasps  of  a  lascivious  Moox.Sh^' 
To  CLA^iP.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun. J 
z.  To  shut  with  a  clasp. 

Sermons  are  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven, and  do  open  the  scriptures ;  which  betaj 
but  read,  remam,  in  comparison,  still  dasffl- 

There  Caxton  slept,  with  Wynkin  at  hisji^^ 
One  clasped  in  wood,  and  one  in  strong  cctk  hiu^ 

3.  To  catch  and  hold  by  twining. 
Direct 
The  claspitg  ivy  where  to  climb.  -^^**'' 

3.  To  hold  with  the  hands  extended;  w 
enclose  between  the  hands. 

Occasion  turneth  the  handle  of  thic  bottle  w* 
to  be  received;  and  after  the  beUy,  wh>cl>ts 
hAX^Xo  clasp,  ^*^* 

4.  To  embrace. 

Thou  art  a  slave,  whdm  fortune's  tender  arm 
With  favour  never  claspt,  but  bred  adog.i^- 

Thy  suppliant, 
1  beg,  and  */«/ thy  knees.    MiUm'tP'^'^ 

Ke  stoop'd  below      ... 

The  flying  spear,  and shunn'd  the  proma  dbw)  1 

Then  creeping,  fAix/V  the  hero's  knees, -w 

pray U  .  *^'' 

Now,  now,  he  cUspt  her  to  his  panting  t»ic«s, 

^ow  he  devours  htr  whh  his  eager  tyes.  w«/*' 

5.  Tq  enclose. 
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Bofiywith  women't  voiccff 

Strive  to  tpMk  bifi  *o^  ^^*P  ^^^  female Jdots 
In  stiff  unweildy  arms  egiuiist  thy  crown.  Shait* 

Ci.A^PBK.fi./.  [from  cAu/.}  The  ten- 
dril or  thread  of  a  creeping  plant,  by 
which  it  clings  to  some  othet  thing  for 
•upport. 

The  tendrels  or  elopers  of  plants  are^iven 
only  to  such  species  as  have  weak  and  tniirm 
StaUu.  Jity  Pit  th4  Creatiwt, 

CtA'SFKNlFE.ff.i.[fromr/.a//and  ini/e.} 
A  knife  which  folds  into  the  handle. 

CLASS.  ».  J.  [from  chujut  Lat.] 

i«  A  rank  or  order  of  persons. 

Segnis  has  distinguished  the  readers  of  poetry, 
according  to  their  capacity  of  judging,  into  three 
giojusm  Drydm, 

a.  A  number  of  boys  learning  the  same 
lesson  at  the  school. 

We  shall  be  seised  away  from  this  lower  ^Axr/ 
in  the  school  of  knowledge,  and  our  conversation 
shall  be  with  angels  and  illuminated  spirits. . 

Watts  M  tie  Mind, 

3.  A  set  of  beings  or  things ;  a  number 
ranged  in  distribution,  under  some  com- 
mon denomination. 

Among  this  herd  of  politidxns,  any  one  set 
Slake  a  very  considerable  cImm  of  men.  jiddu^m 

Whate*er  of  mongrel,  no  one  elajs  admits 
A  wit  with  dunces,  and  a  dunce  with  wits.  Ftfe, 

To  Class,  v.  a.  [firom  the  noun.]  To 
range  according  to  some  stated  method 
of  distribution  ;  to ,  raUge  according  to 
different  ranks. 

I  considered  that,  by  the  «Aw/M^andmethod* 

iaing  such  passagesi  I  might  instrua  the  reader* 

Arhutbmt  M  CsMf . 

I.  Relating  to  antique  authors;  relating 
to  literature. 

Pvetick  Mi*  encc^npass  me  around, 
And  still  I  seem  to  tread  on  clasiUi  ground. 

•  Addisem, 

With  them  the  cenius  of  clmssiei  learning 
dwcUeth,  and  from  tnem  it  ia  derived.     Feiton* 
s.  Of  the  first  order  or  rank. 

From  this  standard  the  value  of  the  Roman 
weights  and  coins  are  deduced  :  in  the  settling 
of  which  I  have  followed  Mr  .Greaves,  who  may 
be  justly  reckoned  a  eU/sUai  author  on  this  sub- 
ject* Arhithtnt  oh  Camu 

Cla'ssick.  n.  /.  [clauicust  Lat.j  An  au- 
thor of  the  first  rank :  usually  taken  for 
ancient  authors. 
*rhe  tLusUJtician  age  that  heard  of  none.  Ptfe. 
CLASSIS.  m.  i.  [Latin.]    Order;  sort ; 
body. 
He  had  declared  his  opinion  of  that  elastu  of 
•    ment  and  did  all  he  could  to  hinder  their  growth. 

CUrendoH. 

To  CLATTER,  v. «.  [clatpunje,  a  rat- 

t\Cf  Saxon.] 
i.  To  make  a  noise  by  knocking  two  so- 
norous bodies  frequently  together. 

Now  the  sprig^dy  trumpet  from  afar 
Hadrous'd  the  neighing  steeds  to  scour  the  fields. 
While  the  fierce  liders  cuttttrdon  their  shields. 

Dryden, 

j».  To  utter  a  noise  by  being  struck  toge- 
ther. 

All  that  niglht  was  hctfd  a«  uawootsd  (hu<f 
VOL.  I. 
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hg  of  weapoQfs  afnd  of  men  .runniag  to  and 

fro.  KmlU»*s  Hhiory- 

Down  sunk  the  monster»>bulk,  andpress'd  tbt 
ground $ 
His  arms  and  tiattering  sUeld  on  the  vast  body 
aound.  Dryden, 

Their  clattering  arms  with  the  fierce  shocks 
resound ; 
Helmeu  and  broken  lances  spread«the  ground* 

CtTtutvillem 
3.  To  talk  fast  and  idly. 

Here  is  a  great  deal  of  good  matter 

Lost  for  lack  of  telling : 
Now,  siker,  I  see  thou  do  st  but  clatter  ; 

Herm  may  come  of  mellii.g.  Sf  enter, 

AH  those  airy  speculations,  vhich  bettered 

not  men's  manners,  were  only  a  noise  and  c/ai» 

Urimg  of  words.  Decay  ef  Pielj, 

ToCla'tter.  V.  a. 

2.  To  Strike  any  thing  so  as  to  make  it 

sound  and  rattle. 
I  only  with  an  oaken  suffwill  meet  thaet 

And  raise  such  outcries  on  thy  clatter  dtroKf 

That  thou  oft  shalt  wish  thyself  at  Gadi.  Mili. 
When  all  the  bees  are  gone  to  settle. 

You  clatter  still  your  brazen  kettle.         Swtff. 
a.  To  dispute^  jar,  or  clamour :  a  low 

word.  Martin* 

Cla'ttek.  n.  s,  [from  the  vert).1 
X.  A  rattling  noise  nude  by  the  frequent 
.    and  quick  collision  of  sonorous  bodies. 

A  clattgr  is  a  clash- often  repeated  with 

great  quickness,  and  seems  to  convey 

the  idea  of  a  sound  sharper  and  shriller 

than  rattle.    [See  the  verb.] 
J  have  seen  a  monkey  overthrow  all  the  dishes 

and  plates  in  a  kitchen,  merely  for  the  pleasure 
.   of  seeing  them  tumble,  and  hearing  the  clatter 

they  mad/e  in  their  iail.  Swift. 

A.  It  is  used  for  any  tumultuous  and  con- 
fused noise* 
By  this  ^eat  r/e«f«r,on«  of  greatest  note 
•    Seems  bruited.  Shahpeari* 

Glow  to  be  short ; 

Throw  by  your  eUtter^ 

And  handle  the  mauer.  Bern  Jonemtm 

O*  Rourk's  jolly  boys 

Ne'er  dreamt  of  the  matter*  > 
TiU  rousM  by  the  noise 

And  musical  clatter.  Swift, 

The  jumbling  particles  of  matter 

In  chaos  make  not  such  a  clatter.  Swift, 

Ci-a'v  ATED.  adj.  [clavatusy  Lat.]  Knob« 

bed  ;  set  with  knobs, 
l^hese  appear  plainly  to  have  been  ela'vateJ 
.    spikes  of  some  kind  of  echinus  o^arius.  fVoodwm 
C  L  A'l'  D  E  N  T .  adj,  \slaudens ,  Lat  ]    SI. ut- 

ting  ;  enclosing  ;  con6ning.  Diet,. 

To  CLAUDiCATE.  v.«.  [f/iJir^/re,  Lat.] 

To  halt ;  to  limp.  Diet, 

Claudxca'tion.«. /.  [from  clatulicate,} 

The  act  or  habit  of  halting.  Diet* 

Clave.  The  preterit  of  r/cffve, 
Cla'vellated    adf\  [clavfllafuj^  \ow 

Latin.]  Made  with  burnt  tartar :  a  chy- 

mical  term.  Chambersn 

Air,  transmitted  throu|^  elavellated  tshts  inte 

an  exhausted  receiver,  loses  weight  as  it  passes 

through  them.  Arhnthntf, 

Cla'ver.  n.j.  [clscpcp  py7\t,Sax.]  This 

is  now  universally  written  c/e«8rr>  though 

not  so  properly.  See  Clover. 
Cla'vicle.  n.  s.  icUtifkiU^f  Lat.]    The 

collarbone. 

Mm* 
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Some(|uadrupe(b  can  Vring  their  lore  feet 
timo  their  mouths;  as  roost  that  have  davides* 
or  collar  hones.  Bnwm, 

A  girl  was  hrcn^ht  with  angry  wheals  down 
her  neck,  towards  the  cU^deU,  Wuemaiu 

Clause.  «•  j.  [eUnutUa^  Latin.] 
I.  A  sentence ;  a  single  part  of  a  discourse ; 
a  subdivision  of  a  larger  sentence ;  so 
much  of  a  sentence  as  is  to  be  construed 
tosrether. 

Giod  may  be  glorified  by  obedience,  and  obeyed 

bv  performance  of  his  will,  although  no  special 

tUme  or  sentence  of  scripture  be  in  every  such 

action  set  before  men*s  eyesto  warrant  it*  aotker* 

%•  An  article*  or  particular  stipulation. 

The  eUmt  is  untrue  cooceming  the  bishop. 

.When,  after  his  death,  they  were  sent  both 
to  lews  and  Gentiles,  we  find  not  thb  daust  in 
their  commission.  Smtb, 

C L  A^usT R  A  L.  aJJ-  [from  clamtrum^  Lat.] 
'Relating  to  a  cloister,  or  religious  house* 
Ctamsiral^xioit  are  such  as  preside  over  mon- 
tsteries,  next  to  the  abbot  or  chief  govertiour  in 
silch  reUgious  houses.  Aji'ffe* 

CLA^usufiE.  If. i.  \clausura^  Lat.]  Con- 
finement ;  the  act  of  ^hutting ;  the  sute 
of  being  ^ut. 

In  some  monasteries  theseverity  of  the  clamttm 

is  hard  to  be  born.  Gtdda* 

CLKVf.  ji.  /.  [dapan,  Saxon.] 

t.  The  foot  of  a  beast  or  burd,  armed  with 

sharp  nails ;  or  the  pincers  or  holders  of 

a  shellfish. 

I  sawlier  range  abroad  to  seek  her  food, 
T'  «mbrue  her  teeth  and  eUtws  widi  lukewarm 
Uood.  S^eiuer. 

What 's  justice  to  a  man,  or  laws. 
That  never  comes  within  their  daw*  THmdiBrau 

He  softens  the  harsh  rigour  of  the  laws. 
Blunts  theur  keen  edge,  and  grinds  their  harpnr 
datfft,  Carw* 

a.  Sometimes  a  handy  in  contempt* 
To  Claw,  'v,  a.  [clapan,  Saxon.J 
1.  To  tear  with  nails  or  claws. 

Look,  if  the  wither'd  elder  hath  not  his  poQ 
dav/d  like  a  parrot !  Siuth^aure. 

a*  To  pull«  as  with  the  nails. 

I  am  afiraid  we  shall  not  easily  daw  off  that 
name.  Souti, 

J.  To  tear  or  scratch  in  general. 

But  we  must  daw  ourselves  with  shameful 
And  heathen  stripes,by  their  example.^tr</i^raf . 

They  for  their  own  opinions  stand  fast. 
Only  to  have  them rAnvV and  canvast.  HuMbras. 

4.  To  scratch  or  tickle. 

I  must  laugh  when  I  am  meliy,  and  daw  no 
man  in  his  humour.  Sbaktptare, 

5.  To  flatter:  an  obsolete  sense.  See 
Clawback. 

^.  To  C&AW  off^  or  mwaj.  To  scold ;  to 

rail  at. 
You  thank  the  place  where  you  found  monev; 

but  the  wde  Fortune  is  to  be  dawed  away  for  't, 

ifyousoouldloseit.  VEstrangt. 

C  L  A^ w  B  A c  K .  ff •  /.  [from  clmu  and  b<uk^ 

A  flatterer ;  a  svcophant }  a  wheedler. 

The  pope's  tlmviadt*.  Jewd, 

C  L  A' w  E  o .  adf.  [from  c/aw.'\    Furnished 

or  armed  with  claws. 
Among  quadrupeds,  of  all  the  Jotim/,  the  lion 

Is  the  strongest.  Grew's  Cotmdwia, 

CLAY.  If.  u  [c/ait  Welsh ;  Ale^^  Dutch.] 
I.  Unctuous  and  tenacious  earth,  such  as 

will  mould  into  a  certain  form. 


CLE 

Clayi  are  earths  firmly  coherent,  wei^ity  sa^ 
compact,  stiff,  viscid,  and  ductile  to  a  great  de- 
gree while  moist;  smooth  to  the  touch,  not 
easily  breaking  between  the  fishers,  nor  readily 
divisible  in  water;  and,  when  nuzed,  not  readily 
8nfa«ding from  it.  HUiam  Fnuit. 

Deep  Acheron, 
Whose  troubled  eddies,  thick  widioeceaod££«7t 
Are  whjrl'd  aSoft.  DrjieB. 

Expose  the  day  to  the  rain,  to  drain  it  mm 
salts,  that  the  bricks  may  be  more  durable. 

Wtadward  am  FwaU. 

The  sun,  which  softens  was,  will  harden  «%, 

WaiU, 

Clover  isthebestway  of  improving  dW^j.where 
manure  is  scarce.  Mcrtiattr's  Hmbamdry. 

a.  [In  poetry.]  Earth  in  general  $  thcter« 
rcstnal  element. 

Why  shouU  our  elay 
Over  our  spirits  so  much  sway  ?  21mm 

To  Clay.  V. «.  [from  the  noun.]    T# 

cover  with  clay :  to  manure  with  clay. 

Tills  manuring  lasts  fifty  years:  then  ilie 

ground  must.be  dayed  again.  Mariiatar, 

Clay-cold.  n^'.  [clay  and  eoidJ]  Life* 

less ;  cold  as  the  unanimated  earth. 

I  wash'd  his  day^cdd  corpt  with  holy  drops» 
And  saw  him  laid  in  haUi^'d  grouad.      J&ve. 
Clay-pit.  ».  j.  [clay  and  /«!.]    A  jut 
where  clay  is  dug. 
T  was  found  in  a  day-pit.  Woodward, 

Clayes.  If.  J.  [claye^  Fr.     In  lortifica* 
tion.]   Wattles  made  with  stakes  inter- 
wove with  osiers,  to  cover  lodgments. 
Cbamhers. 
Cla'yky.  adj,  [from  UayJl  Consisting  of 
clay ;  abounding  with  day. 

Some  in  a  lax  or  sandy,  some  a  heavy  or  dtfy^ 
soil.  I}er6mm, 

Cla^yisb.  A(r.  [from  clayJ]  Part^ddng  of 
the  nature  of  day ;  containing  partides 
of  dav. 

Small  beer  proves  an  umdiolesoiDe  drink ; 
perhaps,  by  being  brewed  with  a  thidc,  moddasfai 
and  tuyhb  water,  which  the  brewers  oover. 

HarjHfom  Ctmmmkflmu 
Cla^ymarl.  ff.  J.  [clay  and  nuwit\    A 
whttishy  smooth,  chalky  day. 

Claywtarl  resembles  day,  and  b  near  a4u8 1» 
it ;  but  is  more  £it,  and  sometimes  mixed  with 
chalkstones.  Morthmtr't  HmtbamAj. 

CLEAN,  adj.  [^/im ,Wdsh ;  chene.  Sax.] 
!•  Free  fix>m  dirt  or  filth :  as,  eUam  wate» 
Both  his  hands,  most  filthy  feculent^ 
Above  the  water  were  on  high  eztenr. 
And  frin'd  to  wash  themsdves  inrrsiBnilj  ; 
Yet  nothing  c/rtfiwr  were  for  sudi  intent. 
But  rather  fouler.  JPmry  Qaes». 

They  make  deam  theoutade  of  tbe  cup  and  oc 
the  platter,  but  within  they  are  iiiU  of  extonstc 
and  excess.  Mi^h^ 

%.  Free  from  moral  impmity ;  chaste ;  in- 
nocent; guiltlses.  I 
He  that  hathdSMii  hands  and  a  pure  heafiJ*i^ 
Create  in  me  a  dtam  heart,  O  Ood !    ^sd^t- 

3.  Eleeant ;  neat ;  not  unweildy ;  not  csi* 
cumbered  with  any  thing  useless  ordis- 
proportioned. 

The  timber  and  wood  are  in  some  trees  mart 
r/fon,  in  some  more  knotty.  JB^mmV  Af«A.  ITu^ 

Yet  thy  waiat  is  straight  and  tltam 
As  Cupid*s  shaft,  or  Hermes*  rod.  fF«&f. 

4.  Not  foul  with  any  loathsome  disease ; 
Dot  leprous. 

If  ths  ^sgue  bs  somewhat  dark,  sni  jprts^  I 


q  L  E 

tlot  in  die  duii»  tHe  fricst  ihaU  propouncc  htia 

5.  Dexterous ;  not  bungling ;  feat :  as»  a 
dean  trick  ;  a  dean  leap ;  a  clean  boxer. 
Clean. adv. 

X.  Quite  ^  {perfectly ;  fully ;   completely. 
This  sense  is  now  little  used.  ' 

Their  actigns  have  been  eUan  contrary  uatd 
t)M)^  .before  mentiooed.  .     .        Ho^ktr* 

Being  seated,  and  domestkk  br<^ 

Clean  overblown.  Sbahpiare* 

A  philosopher,  pressed  with  the  same  objections 

shapes  an  answer  tieoM  contrary.         HakrwilL 

%.  Without  miscarriage ;  in  a  dexterous 

manner. 

Pope  came  cffdta»  with  Homer;  but  they  say, 
Broome  went  before,  an'd  kindly  swept  the  way. 

HeaUy, 

To  Clean.  V. a.  [from  the  adjective.]  To 
iree  from  dirt  or  filth. 
Their  tribes  adjusted,  eUan^d  their  vig*rout 
wings. 
And  many  a  circle,  many  a  short  essay, 
Wheel'd  round  and  round.  Tbomifti* 

Clb'anlily.  adv.  [from  c^anlj.^    In  a 

cleanly  manner, 
Cle'anliness.  u.  J.  [from  deanljJ\ 
z.  Freedom  frx)m  dirt  or  filtb. 

I  shall  speak  nothing  of  the  extent  of  this  city, 

the  cUanliaest  of  its  Streets,  nor  the  beauties  of 

its  piaxza.  Additm, 

a»  Neatness  of  dress ;  purity ;  the  quality 

contrary  to  negligence  and  nastiness. 

The  mistress  thought  it  either  not  to  deserve, 
or  not  to  need,  any  exquisite  decking,  having  no 
adorning  but  eUanlinau  SiZirfm 

From  whence  the  tender  skin  assumes 
A  sweetness  above  all  perfumess 
From  whence  a  tUtuliness  remains. 
Incapable  of  outward  stains.  Swrfl, 

Such  eluuiHMus  fiom  head  to  heel ; 
No  humours  gross,  or  froway  steams. 
No  noisome  whiffi,  or  sweaty  streams.     Stvifi, 
Cle'anly.  adj.  [from  ciean.1^ 
z.  Free  frt>m  dirtiness ;  careful  to  avoid 
filth ;  pure  in  the  person. 

Neat  that,  shall  mountain  'sparagus  be  laid, 
PuU*d  by  some  plain  but  cUaniy  country  maid. 

Dryden, 

An  ant  is  a  very  Jeanly  insect,  and  throws  out 

ef  her  nest  all  the  small  remains  of  the  corn  on 

which  she  feeds.  AddUon, 

a.  That  makes  cleanliness. 

In  our  ftntastick  climes,  the  &ir 
'With  eUanlj  powder  dry  their  hair.         Prkr. 

3.  Pure;  innocent;  immaculate. 

Perhaps  human  nature  meetsfew  more  sweetly 
relishing  and  ^/mm/jt  joys,  than  those  that  derive 
£rom  successful  trials.  GlamvU/e. 

4.  Nice ;  addressful ;  artfiil. 

Through  hb  fine  handling,  and  his  aleaah  play. 

All  those  royal  stgna  had  stole  Awisy*     Spm$er. 

We  can  secure  ourselves  a  retreat  by  some 

r/ewilf  evasion.  V&ttrmttgtLSubUs. 

CI'K'anly.  adiv.  [from  cUan.'l  Elegmtly; 

neatty ;  without  nastiness.  ' 

If  I  do  grow  mat,  I  'tt  leave  sack,  and  live 
€lea$djivi,  a  nobUman  should.  Sbdupt^art. 

C  lk'ann  ess.  ff.  i.  [from  cUan,'\ 
z.  Neatness ;  freedom  from  filth. 
%m  Easy  exactness ;  justness ;  natural»  un- 
laboured correctness. 

He  shewed  no  strength  m  shaking  of  his  staflT; 
but  the  line  tUanncst  of  bearing  it  vras  deltght- 
luL  Sidiuy^ 


CLE 

He  minded  only  the  deamess'bf  his  satire,  and 
tfie  eieanmst  of  eitpression.     Drydens  Jmnal, 
3.  Purity;  innocence. 

The  eltamtest  and  purity  of  one*B  mind  is  nevet 

better  proved,  than  u  diaeoivering  iu  own  faults 

at  first  view.  i^tf/a. 

To  Cleanse,  v.a.  [cIsrariaD,  Saxon.] 

i«  To  free  from  filth  or  dirt»  by  washings 

or  rubbings 

Cleanse  the  pale  corpse  with  a  religious  hand 
From  the  poUutii^  weed  and  common  sand. 

Prhr. 
3.  To  purify  from  guilt. 

The  Uueness  of  a  wound  eiumtitb  away  eviU 

Proverks. 

Not  all  her  od'rous  tears  can  r/^«m«  her  crime. 

The  plant  alonedeforms  the  happy  clime.  DryJ^ 

3.  To  free  from  noxious  humours  by  pur- 
gation. 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseas'd^ 
And,  with  sotrie  sweet  oblivious  antidote. 
Cleanse  the  stufi'd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff* 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ?        Sbahpeart^ 


petite.  AriuthnUmAUmais. 

4.  To  free  from  leprosy.  • 

Shew  thyself  to  the  priest,  and  offer  Ibr  thy 
eieansing  those  things  wnich  Moses  commanded. 

5.  To  s^pur ;  to  nd  of  all  offensive  things. 

This  river  the  Jews  proffered  the  pope  to 
eleansej  so  they  might  have  what  they  found. 

Adiffstn  M  liafym 

Cle'anskr.  ji.  /.  [clasnjrepev  Sax,]  That 
which  has  the  quality  of -evacuating 
any  foul  ihumoors,  or  digesting  a  sore  | 
a  detergent. 

If  there  happens  an  imposthume,  honey,  and 
even  honey  ctt  roses,  taken  inwardly,  is  a  |ood 
cleanser,  Ariutlnoi. 

CLEAR,  adj.  Idair,  Vr.klaer^  Dutch  ^ 
darusf  Lat.] 

I.  Bright ;  transpicuous  ;  pdlucid ;  trans- 
parent \  luminous  ;  without  opacity  or 
cloudiness;  not  nebulous;  not  opacous; 
not  dark. 

The  stream  is  so  transparent,  pure,  andrAvrf 
That,  had  the  self-enaroour'd  youth  gaa'd  here^ 
He  but  the  bottom,  not  his  face,  had  seen.  Denk* 

%.  Perspicacious;  sharp. 

Michael  fromAdam's  eyes  the  film  remov'd. 
Which  that  false  fi:uit,that  promis'd  r/^-arrr  right. 
Had  bred.  MihwCs  Parodist  Lostf 

A  tun  about  was  every  pillar  there ; 
A  polish'd  mirrour  shone  not  half  so  ci^r.Z>y^. 

3.  Cheerful;  not  clouded  with  care  or 
anger. 

Sternly  he  pronounc'd 
The  rigid  interdiction,  which  resounds 
Yet  dreadful  in  mine  ear,  though  in  my  choice 
Not  to  incur ;  but  soon  iiis  eUar  aspea 
Return'd,  and  gracious  purpose  thus  renew'd. 

Milfmtm 

4.  Free  from  clouds ;  serene* 

I  will  darken  the  ear^  m  a  clear  day.   Amos, 

And  the  dear  sun  on  his  wide  watery  glass 

GaaM  hot.  Milton's  Par,  I^tU 

5.  Without  miicture  ;  pure  j  unmingfed. 

6.  Perspicuous;  not  obscure ;  not  hard  to 
be  understood ;  not  ambiguous. 

We  pretend  to  ^ive  a  dear  account  how  thun* 
dar  and  lifkcniag  is  produced.  ^AetnpU. 

Mm2  ^ 


CLE 

Maa/  men  r«asoQ  exceeding  cUmt  and  righ^t 
who  know  not  how  to  nuke  a  ayUogisou  l^kt, 
7.  Indisputable  ;  evident ;  undeniable. 

Remained  to  our  almiglity  £)e 
.  dear  victory :  to  Our  part  Ion,  and  rout 

Through  all  th'  empyrean.  MUi9m*s  Pv.  Lttt* 
S*  Apparent;  manifeat;  not  hidj  not 
'  dark. 

The  hemiiphete  of  earth,  in  ckanrt  ken» 
StretchM  out  toth*  amplest  reach  of  prospect  lay. 

Miltoiu 

Unto  God,  who  underttandeth  all  their  secret. 

coeltacbns,  they  are  eltar  and  manifest.  Hooker, 

The  pleature  of  right  reasoning  is  still  the 

greater,  by  how  much  the  consequencesare  more 

deary  and  the  chains  of  them  more  long.  Bnrnei, 

9.  Quick  to  understand ;  Prompt ;  acute. 

Mother  of  science,  now  1  feel  thy  power 
Within  me  dean  not  only  10  discern 
Things-in  their  causes,  but  to  trace  the  wart 
Of  highest  agents,  deem*d  however  wise.  MiU. 

10.  Unspotted  ;  guiltless  \  irreproachable. 
Duncan  has  been  so  dear  m  his  great  office. 

Sbah^are, 
\ '  .  Think  diat  the  dearext  gods,  who  make  thefn 
honours 
Pf  men's  impossibiUtles,  have  presenr  d  thee. 

Sbakspeare^ 

Repentance  10  altereth  and  changeth  a  man 

through  the  mercy  of  God,be  he  never  90  defiled, 

*  that  it  makcth  him  pure  and  dear,       IVbitgift, 

'JThough  the  peripatetick  philosof^y  has  been 
'  mostemmcntin  its  way,*  yet  other  sects  have 
•^  Bot  been  wholly  dear  or  it.  Locke, 

State8nTan,yet  friend'to  truth :  in  soul  smcere : 

•  ■  In  actf on  faiihfiil,  and  in  honour  dear.       Pope, 
n. Unprepossessed ;  not  preoccupied ;  im- 
partial. • 

Leucippe,  tif  whom  one  look,  in  a  clear  judg* 
ment,  would  have  been  more  accepuUe  than  all 
her  lundness  so  prodigally  bestowed.       Sidney, 
t%.  Free  from  distress,  pfosecution,  or  im- 
puted guil^.  ^ 
The  cruel  corp'ral  whisperM  in  my  ear, 
^Five  pounds,  if  righdy  dpt,  would  set  me  dear* 

Gay* 

s$.  Free  from   deductions   or  cncum- 

branccs,  ^  ,  .    , 

Hope,  if  the  success  happens  to  £iil,  is  dear 
gain  as  long  as  it  lasts.  Coilier  againtt  Destair, 
Whatever  aforeigner,  whopurchases  land  here, 
gives  for  it,  is  so  much  every  farthing  dear  gain 
to  the  nation ;  for  that  money  comes  dear  in, 
without  carrying  out  any  thing  for  it.       liocke, 

I  often  wiA  that  I  YoA  deary 
For  life,  six  hundred  pounds  a-year.        Swjt, 
14.  Unencumbered ;  without  let  or  hm- 
dcrance ;  vacant ;  imobstructed. 

If  he  be  so  £ir  beyond  his  health, 
'Methinks  he  should  the  sooner  pay  his  debts, 
>And  make  a  dear  wav  to  the  gods.  Sbahpeare, 
A  post-boy  winding  his  horn  at  us,  my  com- 
panion gave  him  two  or  three  curses,  and  left  the 
way  dear  for  him.  Addiion, 

A  dear  stage  is  left  for  Jupiter  to  disj)lay  hia 
omnipotence,  and  turn  the  fate  of  armies  alone. 
Pope*e  Sesay  on  Homer, 
ij.  Out  of  debt. 

16.  UnenUngled ;  at  a  safe  distance  from 
.    any  danger  or  enemy. 

Frndine  ourselves  too  slow  of  sail,  we  put  on 

,  a  compelled  valour,  and  in  the  grapple  I  boarded 

them :  on  the  instant,  they  got  dear  of  our  ship, 

SBaktfeare, 

It  requires  care  for  a  man  with  a  double  ae$i|^ 

tD  keep  dearcf  clashing  withluf  own  reasonii^. 

L^Ettrango^ 


CLlg 

T*l,  Canofious;  souodibg  dirtioctlyf  plam- 
ly,  articulately. 

I  much  approved  of  my  firiead's  imirtiwg  vmb 
the  qualifications  of  a  good  aspect  md  a  atar 
voice.  dJMtm 

•   Hark  1  the  numbers  soft  and  dmt 
Gendy  steal  upon  the  ear ; 
Mow  louder  and  yet  louder  rise. 
And  fill  with  spreadii^  sounds  the  dcies.    Pefe, 
z8.  Free;  guiltless:  with /now. 

I  am  dear  from  the  bkx)d  ctf  this  woman. 

Si 


None  is  so  fit  to  correct  their  faults,  as  he  «he 
'^elearfrom  any  in  his  own  writinga.  Dry^wk 
19.  Sometimes  with  of. 

The  air*  is  dearer  ^grosi  and  damp  edub- 
Xkm,  ^    ^  Temfie, 

%o.  Used  of  persons.  Distingnishiag ;  ju- 
dicious ;  mtelligible  :  this  it  scanicly 
'    used  but  in  conversation. 
Clear,  ad^, 
z.  Blainly  ;  not  obscurely* 

Now  dear  1  understand 
What  oft  my  steddiest  thoughts  have  seardiM  a 
vain.    -  Jifiitoa, 

%,  Clean }  quite;  completely.     A  low 
word. 

He  put  his  mouth  to  her  ear,  and,  under  pre- 
text or  a  whisper,  bit  it  dear  off.      VSttrmM 
Clear,  n.  j,  A  term  used  by  builders  for 
•the  inside  of  a  house ;  tbe  space  within 
from  wall  to  wall. 
To  Clear.  V.  A.  [from  the  adjective.] 
t.  To  make  bright*  by  removing  opaooui 
bodies ;  to  bnghten. 

Your  eyes,  that  seem  so  dear. 
Yet  are  but  dun,  shall  perfectly  be  then 
Open*d  and  etear'd,        MtUooTe  PanuSet  Loot, 
Like  Boreas  in  his  race ;  when,  msfaing  fionh, 
He  sweeps  the  4des,-and<fttfr»the  doudy  North. 

Prydtm, 
A  nvoury  dish,  a  homely  treat. 
Where  all  is  plain,  where  all  is  neat« 
Clear  up  the  ooody  foreheads  of  the  great.  DrjdL 
%,  To  free  from  obscurity*  perplexity,  or 
ambiguity. 

To  dear  up  the  several  parts  of  diis  theory,  I 

was  willing  to  lay  aade  a  great  many  other  spe- 

-    eolations.  Barmate  72i(«»y. 

Whan,  in  the  knot  of  the  play,  no  other  war 

is  left  ibr  the  discovery;  then  let  a  god  deacead, 

and  dear  the  bu^ness  to  the  audience.    Dfjdem, 

By  m}^^^^!  terms,  and  ambiguous  phrases,  he 

darkens  \<rhat  he  should  dear  up.  ^^h^ 

Many  knotty  points  there  are. 

Which  all  diKuss,  but  few  can  dear.       J^ritr. 

3»  To  purge  from  tbe  imputation  of  fuih; 

to  justify ; .  to  vindicate  ;  to  defend : 

often  with/n0i9s  before  the  tiring. 

Somerset  was  much  dearod^  bv  ^  death  of 

.   those  who  were  executed  to  raaike  )anA  appes 

&ulty.  SfrJohmH^yxrofd. 

T^dear  the  Dtivffrom  the  bnpntaQpn  tt 

miany,  injustice,  ana  cussimulatioi^whw^  naae 

do  throw  upon  God  with  more  prasoBipcjea  th>a 

those  who  are  the  patrons  of  anolut^  nccessfir, 

is  both  comely  and  christian.  Bramhtft 

To  dear  hintir 
For  sending  him  no  aid,  she  came  from  Egypt. 

2>fy^ 
I  wiil'apptial  to  the  reader,  and  am  sure  hi 

wiU  eJear  mifroak  pertklky.  Bry^m^s  PaHei, 
How!  wo^tldst  thou^J^  rebellMm  ?  Ad£s^ 
JBefore  vott  pri^y,  WMrycmr  soulytmi  tSi  those 

iini  which  yim  know  to  he  diaipleasing  to  Gcd, 


imow  tone  eopieasing  to  uoo. 
H^aie'e  Pr^aratmmfir  J)aaik^ 
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4-  To  cleanse:  with  ofoitfrtAn. 

My  hands  are  of  your  colour ;  but  I  sham* 
To  wear  a  heart  so  white : 
A  little  water  titan  us  5^  this  deed.  Sbahptare. 

5.  To  remove  any  encombrance,  or  em- 
barrassment. 

A  man  digging  in  the  ground  did  meet  with  a 
floor,  having  a  wall  on  each  hand  of  it ;  from 
which  having  eUared  the  eirth,  he  forced  open 
the  door.  IVUiinj. 

This  one  mighty  turn  has  €Uar*d  the  debt. 

Dryden, 

A  statue  lies  hid  in  a  block  of  marble;  and 
the  art  of  the  statuarv  only  cU^rs  away  the  su« 
perfluoiis  matter,  and  removes  the  rubbish. 

AddisM, 

Multitudes  will  furnish  a  double  proportion 
towards  the  tiearing  of  that  expence.    Addism, 

6.  To  free  from  any  thing  offensive  or 
noxious. 

To  eUar  the  palace  from  the  foe,  succeed. 
The  weary  living,  and  revenge  the  dead.  Dryd, 
It  should  be  the  sicill  and  art  of  the  teacher  to 
tlear  their  heads  of  all  otherthoughts,  whilst  they 
are  learning  of  any  thine.  LocJke  q/i  Educai'iM. 
Augustus,  to  establiw  the  dominion  of  the 
seas,  rigged  out  a  powerful  navy  to  clear  it  of 
the  pirates  of  Malta.  Arbutbnot, 

7-  To  clarify:  a6»  to  r/ror  liquors. 
S.  To  gain  without  deduction. 

He  cltan  but  two  hundred  thousand  crownt  a 
year,  after  having  defrayed  all  the  charges  of 
working  the  salt.  Addixon. 

9.  To  confer  judgment  or  knowledge. 
Our  common  prmts  would  clear  up  their  un- 
dersundings,  and  animate  their  minu  with  vir- 
tue. Add'uom'f  Spectator. 

f  o.  To  Clear  n  shif^  at  the  customhouscy 
is  to  obtain  the  hberty  of  sailing,  or  of 
selling  a  cargOf  by  satisfying  the  cus* 
toms. 
To  Clear,  v.  n. 

X.  To  grow  bright  j  to  recover  transpa- 
rcncy. 
So  foul  a  aky  eleare  not  undiout  a  storm.  Sbak, 
Z.  Sometimes  with  up. 

The  mist,  that  hung  about  my  wxcu^eUars  op, 

Ad£jm, 
Take  heart,  nor  of  the  laws  of  fate  complain; 
Tho'  now  't  is  cloudy,  't  will  cUar  tip  again. 

Nerrh, 

Advise  him  to  stay  tilVthe  weather  cUar/  m», 

for  you  are  afraid  there  will  be  rain.    '    Swifi, 

3.  To  be  disengaged  from  encumbrancesi 

distress,  or  entanglements. 

He  that  clears  at  once,  will  relapse ;  for,  find- 
ing himself  out  of  straits,  he  will  revert  to  his 
customs:  but  hethatr/>tfrr/^  by  degrees,  induceth 
a  habit  of  frugality,  and  gaineth  as  weU  upon  liis 
mind  as  upon  his  estate.  Bacon* s  Etsayu 

C  L  e'a  r  a n  c  e.  If.  j.  [from  dear^  A  certi- 
ficate that  a  ship  has  been  cleared  at  the 
customhouse- 
C  L  e'a  r er.  ;f.  /.  [from  clear. 1  Brightener; 
purifier;  enlightener. 

Gold  is  a  wonderful  clearer  of  the  understand- 
ing :  it  dissipates  every  doubt  and  scruple  in  an 
instant.  Adduwu 

C  L  k' A  R  L  Y .  adv.  [from  eUar*"] 
a .    Brightly  ;  luminously. 

Mysteries  of  nrace  and  salvation,  which  were 
l>ut  darkly  disclosed  unto  them,*  have  unto  us 
more  clearly  shined.  Hooker. 

a.  Plainl^r  j  evidently  5  without  obscurity 
or  ambiguity. 
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Christiantty  first  clearly  ri^ed  this  noble  and 
important  truth  to  the  world.  Itogef^. 

3.  With  discernment;  acutely;  without 
embarrassment  or  perplexity  of  mind. 

There  is  almost  no  man  but  sees  ^/rar/irr  and 

sharper  the  vices  in  a  speaker  than  the  virtuss. 

•  Ben  yoneon. 

4*  Without  entanglement  or  distraction  of 
affairs. 

He  that  doth  not  divide,  will  never  enter  into 
business ;  and  he  that  divideth  too  much,  .wUl 
never  come  out  of  it  clearly.       Bacon* j  Buayi. 

5.  Without   by-ends;    without   sinister 
views;  honestly. 

When  you  are  examining  these  matters,  do 
not  take  into  consideration  any  sensual  or  worldly 
interest;  but  deal  clearly  and  impartially  witn 
yourselves.  TillotscH. 

6.  Without  deduction  or  cost. 

7.  Without  reserve ;    without   evasion  ; 
without  subterfuge. 

By  a  certain  day  they  should  clearly  relinquidl 
unto  the  king  all  their  lands  and  possessions. 

Davies  pn  Ireland, 

Cle'arnbss.  n.j.  [from  cUar.^ 
I.  Transparency ;  brightness. 

It  may  be,  percolauon  doth  not  only  cause 
cleameu  and  splendour,  but  sweetness  of  savour. 
Baean*t  Natural  History. 
Glas^  in  the  furnace  grows  to  a  greater  mag- 
nitude, and  refines  to  a  greater  clearness^  only  as 
the  breath  within  is  more  powerful,  and  the  heat 
more  intense.  Baeon^ 

%•  Splendour;  lustre. 

£ove,  more  clear  than  yourself,  with  the  clears 
neu,  bys  a  night  of  sorrow  upon  me*       Sidtuy. 

3.  Distinctness;  perspicuity. 

If  he  chances  to  think  right,  he  does  not 

•  know  how  to  convey  his  thoughts  to  another 

with  clearnee*  and  perspicuity.  Addinn. 

4.  Sinceritv;  honesty;  plaindealing. 

When  the  case  required  dissimulation,  if  ihey 
used  it,  the  former  opinion  spread  abroad,  of 
their  good  fiiith  and  clearness  of  dealing,  made 
them  almost  invincible.  Bacm. 

5.  Freedom  from  imputation  of  ill. 

I  require  a  clearness,     Sbatspeare's  Machrtb. 
Clearsi'chted   adj.[cUar^T\d  ngbt.'\ 
Perspicuous ;  discerning  ;  judicious. 

C/earsigbted  reason  wisdom's  judgment  leads'! 
And  sense,  her  vassal,  in  her  footsteps  treads. 

DetJkam, 
To  Cle'arstarch.  v.  a.  [from   ckar 
and  starch.^     To  stifFen  with  starch. 

He  took  his  present  lodging  at  the  mansion* 
house  of  a  taylor's  widow,  who  washes,  and  caa 
clearstarch  his  bauds.  Add'tsmsm 

To  CLEAVE,  v. ».  prct.  I  cla've.  [cleopui^ 

SdLXon.kleven^  Dutch.] 
X.  To  adhere  ;  to  stick  ;  to  hold  to. 

The  clarifying  of  liquors  by  adhesion,  is  ef- 
fected when  some  cleaving  body  is  mixed  with 
the  liquors,  whereby  the  grosser  part  sticks  to 
that  cleaving  body.       Bacon's  Natural  History. 

Water,  in  small  quantity ,  cleawib  to  any  thing 
that  is  solid.  Bacons  Natural  History. 

When  the  dust  groweth  into  haiduSs,  and 
the  clods  cleave  fast  together.  Jobm 

The  thin  chameleon,  fed  with  air,  receives 
The  colour  of  the  thing  to  which  he  cUaves. 

%.  To  unite  aptly ;  to  fit. 

New  honours  come  upon  him, 
Like  pur  straugc  garments,  %Ua'9c  not  to  their 

mould. 
But  with  the  aud  of  uae.  SbaAspeare. 
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3.  To  unite  in  concord  and  into^st ;  to 

adhere. 

The  apotclet  did  conform  the  christians  ac- 
^fding  to  the  pattern  of  the  Jews,  and  made 
them  tltavt  the  oetter.  Hooirr, 

The  men  of  Judah  cUv*  unto  their  king. 

SamufL 

If  you  ihall  ele&oe  to  my  consent,  ^en  't  is. 
It  shall  make  honour  for  you.  Siahpeart. 

The  people  would  revolt,  if  they  saw  any  of 
the  French  nation  to  cleave  unto.  X/imUs, 

4.  To  be  concomitant  to ;  to  be  united 
with. 

We  cannot  imagine,  that,  in  breeding  or  be* 
'  getting  faith,  his  grace  doth  tUave  to  the  one, 
and  forsake  the  other.  H^oken 

7#  CLEAVE.  V.  If.  pret.  I  r/ow,  I  clawt 

I  cleft  i    part.  pass,   clowns  or  cleft. 

[clc<^an,  Sax.  kloven^  Dutch.] 

I'  To  divide  with  violence  \  to  split  ;^  to 

part  forcibly  into  pieces. 

And  at  their  passing  cUeeve  th*  Aayrian  flood. 

Milton, 

The  founuins  of  it  are  said  to  havebeen  chveti^ 

or  burst  open.        Burmet*i  Theory  c/ibe  Earth, 

The  Messed  minister  his  wings  display 'd, 
And,  like  a  shooting  star,  he  cleft  the  night. 

DryJem, 

■  &ais'd  on  her  dusky  wings,  she  cleaves  the 

skies.  Dryden. 

Whom  with  such  force  he  struck,  he  tell*d 

him  down. 

And  cleft  the  circle  of  his  golden  crown.  Dryd, 

Or  had  the  sun 
Elected  to  the  earth  a  nearer  seat. 
His  beams  had  cleft  the  hill,  the  valley  dry'd. 

Blackmore, 

Where  whole  brigades  one  champion's  arms 

o'crthrow. 

And  cleave  a  giant  at  a  random  blow.       TUkd, 

Not  half  so  swift  the  trembling  doves  can  fly. 

When  the  fierce  eagle  deave*  the  liquid  sky. 

rope 
%.  To  divide  ;  to  part  naturally. 

And  every  beast  that  parteth  the  hoof,  and 
vUavdb  the  cleft  into  two  claw^  Deut, 

TiCtEAVE.  <i;.  «. 

J.  To  part  asunder. 

(         Wars  'twixt  you  twain,  wpuld  be 

As  if  the  world  should  Wrovr,  and  that  slaii|  pnen 

Should  solder  up  the  rift.  Sbakspeare, 

The  groiu]4  dove  asunder  that  was  under 

them.  Numhers, 

He  cut  the  cUavtmg  sky. 
And  in  a  moment  vanish*d  from  her  eye.  P.ope, 

%.  To  suflfcr  division. 

It  cl.avei  with  a  glossy  polite  substance ;  not 
]^ne,but  with  some  little  unevenness.  Newton, 

C L E^A  V  £ R.  II.  J.  [from  cUave,^ 

|.  A  butcher's  instrument  to  cut  animals 
into  joints- 

You  sentlemen  keep  a  oarcel  of  roarine 
buUies  about  me  day  and  night,  with  huzxas  and 
bunting  boms,  and  linging  the  changes  on 
butchers  cleavers,  Ariuthmoi, 

Tho'  armM  with  all  thy  eleavers^  knives. 
And  axes  made  to  hew  down  lives.      HuMrme. 

ft.  A  weed-   Improperly  written  C  l  i  ve  r. 
'  f^LEEs.  ff.  J.  The  two  parts  of  the  foot  of 
beasts  which  are  cloven-footed.  Skinner, 
It  is  a  country  word,  and  probably  cor- 
rupted from  claws* 

Clep.  SI.J.    [from  d^e^,  key,  French.]  In 
muaicky  a  mark  at  the  besiimiog  of  the 
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.  lines  of  a  song,  which  shows  the  torn 
or  key  in  which  the  piece  is  to  begin. 
Cikimbers, 
Cleft,  part,  pass,  [from  cleave.']  Di\  id- 
cd  ;  parted  asunder. 

Fat  with  incense  ttrew'd 
On  the  eleft  wood.  MIUom's  Para£xe  Lut 

I  never  did  on  cleft  Parnassus  dream. 
Nor  taste  the  sacred  Heliconian  stream.    Jhyl 
Clept.  h. /.  Ifram  cleave.'] 
I,  A  space  made   by  the  separation  of 
parts  ;  a  crack  ;  a  crevise. 

The  cascades  seem  to  break  through  the  clffii 

andcradci  of  rocks.  AJduoeCs  Guar  Jim. 

The  extremity  of  this  cape  has  a  kne  cl^  m 

it,  which  was  enlarged  and  cut  into  siape  by 

Agrippa,  who  made  this  the  gr^at  port  for  tKt 

Roman  fleet.  AdAsom  om  Italy, 

The  rest  of  it,  being  more  eross  and  ponderra, 

does  not  move  ftur;   but  lodges  in  the  dtjit^ 

craggs,  and  sides  of  the  rocks,  near  the  hi^ctocs 

of  them.  Woaihxiori, 

a.  In  famei-y. 

Clefts  appear  on  the  bou^t  of  the  pestem, 
and  arc  caused  by  a  sharp  and  malignant  faummi 
which  freu  die  skin ;  and  it  is  accompanied  vnh 
pain,  and  a  noisomp  stench.         Farrier  s  DiA 

His  horse  it  is  the  heralds  weft  ; 
No,  't  is  a  mare,  and  hath  a  c/^     Btm  ymimu 
7«  C  L  e'f  T  G  R  A  FT.  V.  tf .  [cieft  and  gmft.] 
To  engraft  by  cleaving  the  stoc£  of  1 
tree,  and  inserting  a  branch. 

Filberts  may  be  cleftgraftei  on  the  commaB 
nut.  MwtiBtr, 

Cle'mekc  Y.ff.  J.  [c/«mMc^,Fr.  dementia^ 

Latin.] 
f .  Mercy  ;  remission  of  severity  ;  willing- 
ness to  spare ;  tenderness  iii  punishing. 
I  have  stated  the  true  notion  oiclememcyy  merer, 
compassion,  good-nature,  humanity,  or  what- 
ever else  it  may  be  called,  so  £ur  as  is  consist^;: 
with  wisdom.  Aidus^ 

s.  Mildness ;  softness. 

Then  in  the  ciemgmcy  of  upward  air 
We  11  scour  our  spots,  and  the  dire  thunder  kv. 

Dryd!M. 
CLE'MENT.  adj.  [clemens,  Lat.]    MiW; 
gentle  ;  merciful ;  kind  ;  tender ;  com- 
passionate. 

You  are  more  cUmeni  than  i-ile  men. 

Who  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a  third, 

*  Letting  them  thrive  again  on  the  abatem«o:. 

ShahpcoTL 

Clench.    See  Clinch. 
To  C L  E p e.  v.  a.  [cjjrpiany  Sax.]   To  cifl. 
Obsolete. 
Three  crabbed  months  had  sawr*d  themschts 
to  death, 
Ere  1  could  make  thee  open  thy  white  hand. 
And  clepe  thyself  my  love,  ShaJupea^- 

CLEHGY.if./.  [clet^e^  Fr.  c/erus,  Lat. 
n^n^:*]  The  hodj  of  men  set  apait  by 
due  ordination  for  the  service  of  God- 
We  hold  that  God's  clergy  are  a  state  whk* 
hath  been,  and  will  be  as  long  asthere  is  a  chiiv^ 
upon  earth,  necessary,  by  the  plain  word  at'GxA 
himself;  a  state  whereonto  the  rest  of  0«^ 
people  must  be  subject,  as  toudun^  ths»|5  tn*: 
appertain  to  their  soul's  health.  He^HT, 

The  convocation  givey  greater  sum 
Than  ever«  at  ont  time,  the  elervy  yet 
Did  to  his  predecessors  part  withaL  Siil'' 

ChE^RGYMAV.fi,  J.  [clergj  and  mwt]  A 
man  in  holy  orders;  a  man  set  apart  ^ 
ministration  of  holy  things  $  not  a  laick* 
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How  1  have  sped  amone  the  d^QjMU*, 


Slmh. 


The  suras  I  have  collertcd  shall  express. 
It  seems  to  be  in  the  power  of  a  reasonable 


clffvymam  to  make  the  most  ignonmt  man  conj' 

prehCDd  hi?  duty.  Swift. 

€ L e'r  ic  A t.  adj^  [cUricus^  Lat .]  Relating 

to  the  clergy :  as,  a  clerical  man,  a  mart 

in  orders.  ,.    ,      ,.  '    ,. 

In  eUrkah  the  keys  arc  hned,  and  m  colleges 

they  use  to  line  the  table-men.  Bactm. 

Unless  we  may  more  properly  read 

tlaricbords. 

CLERK,  m  J.    [clcnic.    Sax.   efericust 

Latin.] 
I.  A  clergyman.  .  •. 

AU  persons  were  stiled  eltrhy  that  served  in 
the  church  of  Christ ;  whether  they  were  hishop, 
priests,  or  deacons.  Ayufft' 

*.  A  scholar ;  a  man  of  letters. 

They  might  talk  of  book-learning  what  they 

would ;  but,  for  his  part,  he  never  saw  more 

unfeaty  fellows  than  great  cUrh  were.    Sidney. 

The  greatest  clerh  being  not  always  the  h^ 

nestest,  any  more  than  the  wisest,  men.   Soitth. 

4.  A  man  employed  Mnder  another  as  a 

writer.  ,.   . 

My  lord  Bassanio  gave  hisnng  away 

Unto  the  judge ;  and  then  the  boy ,  his  «frr*. 
That  tock  some  pains  in  writing,  he  be»^  d  mine. 

My  friend  was  in  doubt  whether  he  could  not 
exert  the  justice  upon  such  a  va^nt ;  but  not 
having  hii  tler/k  widi  hmi,  who  u  a  necessary 
counseUor,  he  let  the  thought  drop.      Addism. 

4.  A  petty  writer  in  publick  offices ;  an 
officer  of  various  kinds. 
^  Take  a  just  view,  how  many  may  remark 

Who  *s  now  a  lord,  his  grandsire  was  a  dark. 

Granviiu, 

It  may  seem  difficult  to  make  out  the  bills  of 

fee  ferthe  support  of  Vitellius.    I  question  not 

but  an  expert  derk  of  a  kitchen  can  do  it.  Arbutb. 

5.  The  layman  who  reads  the  responds 
to  the  congregation  in  the  church,  to  di- 
rect the  rest. 

Cle'rkship.  n.s.  [from  c/rri. J 

I.  Scholarship.  ^        , .  ^    ' 

#.  The  office  of  a  clerk  of  any  kind. 

He  sold  the  chrhlnp  of  his  wish,  when  it 
fa^ame  vacant.  Swjr*  MijeiUamui. 

Ci-EVE.Sin  compotttion,  at  the  begin- 
C  L I  P.  >■  ning  or  end  of  the  proper  name 
C  L I V  E.  3  of  a  place,  denotes  it  to  be  situ- 
ate on  the  side  of  a  rock  or  hill :  as, 
Cievelitndt  Clifton^  Stancliff. 
CLE'VER.  adj.  [of  no  certain  etymology.] 
!•  Dexterous  ;  skilful. 

It  was  the  tUvtrer  mockery  of  the  two. 

LRstramgt. 

I  read  Dyer's  letter  more  for  the  stile  than 

the  news.    The  man  has  a  clever  pen,  it  must 

be  owned.  Additw*s  fntMdtr. 

a.  Just ;  fit ;  proper ;  commodious. 

1  can't  but  think  't  would  sound  more  cUver^ 
To  me,  and  to  my  henrs  for  ever.  Stnift. 

J.  W«U.8haped ;  handsome.      ' 

£he  called  lum  gundy-guts,  and  he  called  her 
lousy  Peg,  though  the  girl  was  a  tight  r/rt«r 
.  w«nch  »A  any  was.  ArbMtmU. 

4.  This  is  a  low  word,  scarcely  ever  used 
but  in  burlesque  or  conversation  ;  and 
applied  to  any  thing  a  man  likes,  with- 
out a  settled  meaning. 
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Cj-e'verly.  ad^.  [from  clenfer^    Dex- 
terously ;  fitly  ;  handsomely. 
*  These  would  inveigle  rats  with  tn*  scent ; 
ten  them  with  a  snap, 

nudahras. 


And  sometimes  cat< 

As  cleverly  as  tlv'  ablest  trap. 

A  rogue  upon  the  h^faway  may  have  as  strong 
an  arm,  and  take  off  a  man's  hean  as  elcvtrh^  as 
the  executioner.  ^wUh. 

Cle^verness.  If.  j.  [from  clever^  Dex- 
terity; skill;  accomplishment. 
CLEW.  «.  i.  Lclype»  Sax.  klowwen^  Dut.] 
I.  Thread  wound  upon  a  bottom  ^  a  ball 
of  thread. 

Eftsoons  untwisting  his  de«eitfiil  r/rw, 
He  'gan  to  weave  a  web  of  wicked  guile.  Sfemser, 
While,guided  by  some  dttv  ofheav'nly  thread. 
The  perplezM  bbyrinth  we  backward  tread. 

Theysee  smallr/rw/drawvastest  weights  along; 

Not  in  their  bulk,but  in  their  order,  strong  J[>r)idL 

a.  A  guide ;  a  direction :    because  men 

direct  themselves  by  a  clew  of  thread  in 

a  labyrinth. 

This  alphabet  must  be  your  own  dew  toniide 

you.  Holder* 

Is  there  no  way,  no  thought,  no  beam  of  li^t  f 

No  dew  to  Kuide  me  through  this  gloomy  maae, 

'    To  clear  mynonour  yet  pneserve  my  £iith?  Smitb. 

The  reader  knows  not  how^  to  transport  his 

thoughts  over  to  the  next  particular,  for  want  of 

some  clew,  or  connecting  idea,  to  lay  hold  ot 

IVaiU' Logick. 

3.  Clew  of  the  sail  of  a  sbip^  is  the  lower 
corner  of  it,  which  reaches  down  to  that  < 
earing  where  the  tackles  and  sheets  are 
fastened^  Harris. 

To  Clew.  v.  a.  [from  c/evf^  a  sea  term.] 
To  clew  tbe  jailsp  is  to  raise  them,  in 
order  to  be  furled ;  which  is  done  bv  a 
rope  fastened  to  the  clew  of  a  sail,  called 
the  clew-garnet.  Harris* 

To  CLICK,  'v.  n.  {cliken^  Dutch  ;  eUfteterf 
French  ;  or  perhaps  the  diminutive  of 
elack.^  To  make  a  sharp,  small,  suc- 
cessive noise. 
The  solemn  death-watch  ^ViV,  the  hour  sha 
died ; 
And  shrilling  crickets  in  the  diinmey  cried.  Qay* 
C  L  i^c  K  E  R .  If .  J.  [froDfi  clicks  ]  A  low  word 
for  the  servant  of  a  salesman,  who  stands 
at  the  door  to  invite  customers. 
C  L  I'c  K  E T .  /I.  J.  [firom  click.']  The  knocker 
of  a  door.  Skitmer* 

CLI'ENT.  If.  s.  {clifnst  Lat.] 
!•  One  who  applies  to  an  advocate  for 
counsel  and  defence. 

There  is  due  firom  the  judge  to  the  advocate 

some  commendation,   where  causes  are  well 

handled:  for  that  unholdsinther//Ar/  the  repu- 

tttion  of  his  counseL  Bacon' t  Euays* 

Advocates  must  deal  plainly  with  their  clients^ 

and  tell  the  true  sute  oif  their  case.        Te^fUr* 

St.  It  may  be  perhaps  sometimes  used  for 

a  dependant  in  a  more  general  sense,  as 

it  was  used  among  the  Komans. 

I  do  think  they  are  your  fiends  and  dimtsy 
And  fearfiil  to  <usturb  you.  Bern  ywnm. 

CLi'f.HTKD,^ farticip.  adj.  [Irom  tlient.^ 
Supplied  with  clients. 

Tnis  due  occasion  of  discouragement,  the 
worst  conditioned  and  least  cliented  petivpguers 
do  yet,  under  the  sweet  bait  of-revenge;  convert 
to  a  more  plentifulprosecutkm  abactions.  Carrso* 


C  L  I 

Cltbktb'li.  *,  s.  icIkntela.'Ut.']    The 
condition  or  oflficc  of  a  dtcot    A  word 

scarcely  used. 

There  '$  Vtrue  holds  good  quartert  with  hun ; 
And,  UDdcrtht  pretext  oidUnitU^ 
WUI  be  admitted.  Ben  JoMtu 

Cn'tNtaHiP.  «.  J.   [from  elifnt.]    The 
condition  of  a  client. 

Patronage  and  cliiaUbip  among  tbeRomansal* 
ways  dcscfnded:  the  plebeian  houses  had  re» 
course  to  the  patrician  line  which  had  formerly 
protected  them.  ^  JDrytUi. 

Cl I F F. H, J.  [cUvus, lit. clip, chop, Sax] 
X.  A  steep  rock ;   a  rock,  according  to 
Skinnery  brok<:n  and  craggy,  drupes!] 

The  JLeucaidiana  did  use  to  precipitate  a  man 
i^om  a  hi^  c/jf  mto  the  sea.  Bocoh, 

Mountaineers,  that  from  Severus  came, 

And  from  the  craggy  clifs  of  Tetrica.    £>ryJai, 

Wherever 't  is  so  found  scattered  upon  the 

thores,  there  is  it  as  constantly  found  lodged  in 

the  (/f^  thereabouts.  Wooizvari. 

ft.  A  character  in  musick.  Properly  Clef, 

CtiFT.  «.  s.     The  same  with  Cliff. 

Now  disused. 

Down  he  tumbled;  like  an  seed  tree. 
High  growing  on  the  top  of  rocky  cUff.  Spemter, 
CXIMA'CTER.  n.  j.  [hXi^xt^J  A 
certain  space  of  time,  or  progression  *  of 
years,  which  is  supposed  to  end  in  a 
critical  and  dangerous  time. 

Elder  times,  settling  their  conceits  upon  c!h- 
maetcrj,  difler  from  one  another.  Bro*iv/i, 

CLiMaCTE'aiCK.     >tf^.  [from  elimac 
Climacte'kical.  )  ten"]    Containing  a 
certain  number  of  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  some  great  change  is  supposed  to 
befal  the  body. 

Certain  observable  years  are  supposed  to  be  at- 
tended with  some  considerable  ctiange  in  the 
bodv;  as  the  seventh  year;  the  twenty-first, 
made  up  of  three  times  seven ;  the  forty-nintli, 
made  up  of  seven  tirtes  seven ;  the  sixty-third, 
being  nine  times  seven ;  and  the  eighty-first, 
which  iv  nine  times  nine :  which  two  last  are 
called  the  grand  dhM£terieh, 

The  numbers,  seven  and  nine,  multiplied  into 
themselves,  4o  make  up  nxty-three,  commonly 
esteem^  the  great^/wawrf*nW  of  our  lives. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours, 

Your  lordship  being  now  arrived  at  your  great 

filimafteriqus^jtx.  ^ive  no  proof  of  the  least  decay 

of  your  excellent  judgment  and  comprehension. 

•       '  Dryden, 

My  methcr  issoraethmg  better ;  though,  at  hfer 

'advanced  age,  evesy  day  is  a  ^JimaOeria,   JPppe, 

CLI'MATE.  «.  s.  [xXi^uirt.] 

I.  A  space  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 

measiu-ed  from  the  equator  to  the  polar 

circles;  in  each  of  which  spaces  the 

longest  day  is  half  an  hour  longer  than 

in  that  nearer  to  the  equator.    From 

the  polar  circles  to  the  poles,  climates 

are  measured  by  the  increase  of  a  month. 

^.  In  the  common  an^  popular  sense,  a 

region,  or  tract  of  land,  differing  from 

another  by  the  temperature  of  the  Jiir. 

Betwixtth' extremes,  tw©  happier  tf/tt»tf*«  hdld 
^P)e  tamper  that  partakes  of  hot  andcold.  DryJ, 
Qa  what  new  happy  climate  are  we  thrown  f 
_^.      ,         -         .       .  Hryden* 

This  talent  of  movmg  the  pasnont  cannot  be 
^  any  great  use  in  the  northern  «£mato.  Swift, 

r©CLi'MATE.  a;.  ».T6  inhabit,    A  woni 
pniy  111  Sbaksfearc. 
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PuTK*  dl  isfectioii  frooi  our  air,  whilst  Tou, 
Do  elimaU  here  i  SUupwt, 

Cx-i'MATURE.  jt.j.   The  same  with Cli. 
vCktm.    Not  IB  use. 

Such  harbingers  precedmg  stiD  the  fttes, 
Have  heav'n  and  earth  tof  ether  demooscnted 
Unto  our  dbbafirr«r  and  cottntrjaeo.  &btkt^ 
Cli'max.  n.  /.  [»tx«/x«^.]  Gradation; 
ascent :  a  figure  in  rhetorick,.by  which 
the  sentence  rises  gradually ;  as  Cicero 
says  to  Catiline,  Thou  doest  nothic?, 
movest  nothing^ thinkest  nothing;  but 
I  hear  it,  I  see  it,  and  perfectly  under- 
stand it. 

Choice  between  6ti€  excellenqr  and  anodier  s 
difficult;  and  yet  the  conclusion,  by  a  due  (ii«(, 
isevermore  the  best.  Drydtni  Jro.  /Wtfrtr^ 
Some  radiant  Richmond  every  age  faasgnc't, 
Still  rising  in  a  dimax ;  till  the  last, 
Surpassing  all,  is  not  to  be  aurpast.    Graiw^'. 

To  CLIMB.  «.  «.  pret.  c/^mh  or  dmhd; 
part,  clomb  or  climbed.  It  is  pronountfil 
like  £lime*  [chman,  Sax.  i/;«Wi 
Dutch.]  To  ascend  up  any  place; 
to  mount  by  means  of  some  hold  cr 
footing.  It  implies  labour  and  difScuItr, 
and  successive  efforts. 

You  tempt  the  fury  rfmy  three  ittendans; 
Lean  £unine,  quartering  steel>  and  doAini  ^t- 

Shdsftm, 

When  shall  I  come  to  th'  top  of  that  same 

—You  do  climb  up  it  now.    Look,hofinr«  b- 
hour.    '  Sbdifeart. 

Jonathan  dimtbed  up  upon  hb  hands,  andfupoa 
his  feet.  i  So. 

,        ^  As  a  thief 

Into  the  wmdow  dimbsy  or  o'er  the  nies, 
So  dvmb  the  first  grand  thief  into  God'sfbU. 

M^ 

Thou  Sun !  of  this  great  world  both  eye  vA 

soul. 

Acknowledge  him  thy  greater;  sound  his  pnitt 

In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  f.W^'. 

And  when  high  noon  hast  gab*d,  and  «b€ 

tliou  fafl'st.  M'dion'i  Par.  M 

No  rebel  Titan's  sacrilegious  crime, 

By  heaping  hills  on  hills,  can  thither  dimh. 


Black  vapours  climb  aloft,  and  ckmd  the  d^r. 

What  controuling  cause 
Makes  waters,  m  contempt  of  nature's  Uwf, 
Climh  up,  and  gain  th*^aspuruig  mountaittshe^is? 

BUckmn- 

To  Climb,  v.  <i.  Toasoend ;  to  mount. 
Is  t  not  enoueh  to  break  into  my  gardefit 
Climbing  my  walls,  in  spite  of  me  the  ovner .' 
Skdsptart. 

Thy  armsnursue 
Paths  of  renown,  and  elimh  aacents  of  £un«- 

Ptw> 
Fortom  he  must  and  persecuted  fly ; 
Climb  the  steep  mountain,  in  the  cavern  lie*^^* 

Cli'mber.  n.  f.  [from  climb.] 
z.  One  that  mounts  or  scales  any  pUce  pr 
thing;  a  mounter;  a  riser. 

I  wait  not  at  the  lawyer's  rates, 
Ke  shoulder  dimbert  down  me  stairs.    Ctrt^' 

Lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 
Whereto  the  climber  upwi^  tons  his  face. 

a.  A  plant  that  creeps upoo other  supfx^r^^ 

Ivy,  briony,  honey-fucUes,  and  odwr  ^&^'* 

^  be  du^  up,  H*f^^* 


3 .  The  name  of  a  particular  htA. 

The  teads  are  gathertd  into  « little  hetd,  end- 
ing in  a  kind  of  rough  plume ;  whencb  it  u  called 
hj  the  country  people  M  mam's  itari.    MilUr, 
To  C  L i^M  B  e  R .  V.  ».  [from  ciamber.l    To 
mount  with  effort ;  to  climb. 

In  scaling  the  youngest  to  pluckoffhis  becke. 
Beware  how  ye  tUmbfr  for  breaking  your  neck. 

Clime,  n.  u  [contracted  from  eiimaUj 
and  therefore  properly  poetical.]  Cli- 
mate ;  region ;  tract  of  earth. 

He  can  spread  thy  name  o'er  land  and  seas« 
Whatever  dime  the  sun*s  bright  cvde  warms. 

Miltofi. 

They  apply  the  celestial  deacnpuon  of  other 
fl'me^  unto  tneir  own.  BrwotCs  rulg.  Errouru 

Of  beauty  sing :  her  shining  proeress  view ; 
From  dime  lo  eJime  the  dazaling  light  pursue* 

CranvUie* 
We  shall  meet 
In  happier  cUmes^  and  on  a  safer  shore.  AJJisM, 
Health  to  vigorous  bodies,  or  fruitful  seasons 
in  temperate  f//«r«i9  are  common  and  familiar 
blessings.       ,  Atterbury, 

'To  CLINCH,  v.  a.  [clynija,  Saxon,  to 
knock,   yunius ;   ciingo^  in  Fcstus,  to 
encompass,  Mirubenvl^ 
1.  To  hold  in  the  hand  with  the  fingers 
bent  over  it. 

Simois  rowls  the  bodies  and  the  shields 
Of  heroes,  whose  dismember'd  hands  yet  bear 
The  dart  aloft,  and  dind^  the  pointed  spear. 

DrydtM. 

%.  To  contract  or  double  the  fingers. 
Their  taliest  trees  are  about  seven  feet  high, 
the  tops  wh«reof  I  could  but  just  reach  with  mv 
fandimdfed.  Swift. 

3.  To  bencf  the  point  of  a  nail  on  the 
other  side. 

4.  To  confirm ;  to  fix :  as,  to  clinch  an 
argument* 

Clinch.  «.  j.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  A  wonl  used  in  a  double  meaning ;  a 
pun;  an  ambiguity;  a  duplicity  of 
meaning,  with  an  identity  of  expression. 
How  it  obtains  this  meaning  is  difficult 
to  find.  A  nail  caught  on-  the  other  sidet 
and  doubled^  is  a  nail  clinchca  :  a  word 
taken  in  a  different  meanings  and  doubled 
in  sense,  is  Ifltewise  a  clinch. 

Such  as  they  are,  I  hope  thev  will  prove,  with- 
out a  citHdit  luciferous;  searching  after  the  na- 
ture of  light.  Boyle. 

l^MXteU/ubes  thesuburbian  muse  affords. 
And  Pantoa  waging  harmless  war  with  words. 

Drydem. 
Her9  one  poor  word  a  hundred  diucbes  makes. 

Pope. 

%.  That  part  of  the  cable  which  is  fastened 

to  the  ring  of  the  anchor. 
Cli'ncher.  n.  J.  [from  clinch.']  A  cramp ; 
a  holdfast ;  a  piece  of  iron  bent  down 
to  fasten  planks. 

Th^  wimbles  for  the  work  Calypso  fbimd; 
With  thbsc  he  pierc*d  'tm,  end  with  di/ubers 
bound.  J^ope, 

To  CLING.  V.  n.  pret.  I  clung ;  part;  I 
have  elungm    [.blynger^  Danish  ] 

I.  To  hang  upon  by  twining  round ;  to 
stick  to ;  to  hold  fast  upon. 

The  broil  lofiig  doubtful  stood ; 
As  two  speat  iv^'imracrs  that  do  c^g  together, 
.And  cboak  their  uu  Sbahpearu 


The  font^iel  in  his  neck  was  descried'  bydbft 
eHiiFrng  of  his  hair  to  the  plaster.         Witemem* 

When  they^  united  and  together //arn^, 
When  undistinguished  in  one  neap  they  hung. 

JBlaehM9r§, 

See  in  ^e  circle  next  Elixa  pbc*d,  ... 

Two  babes  of  love  dose  dimging  to  her  waist. 

That  thev  may  the  closer  dimg^ 
Take  your  blue  ribbon  for  a  stnng.  Swift, 

%.  Tn  adhere,  as  followers  or  triends. 
Most  popular  consul  he  u  grown,  methinks! 
How  the  rout  difig  to  him !  Ben  Joman* 

3.  To  dry  up  ;  to  consume  ;  to  waste ;  to 
pine  away,  [ceclunjen  rfieop,  a  wi- 
thered tree.] 

If  thou  speak'st  false. 
Upon  the  next  tree  shaltthou  hang  alive, 
Tui  famine  ding  thee.      Sbaispeare'i  Maebetb, 

C  L  I'K  G  Y .  adj,  [from  cling.']  Apt  to  cling  b 

adhesive. 
Ch'nical,  )  adj.  [»cxIw,to  lie  down.] 
Cli'nick.  )  Those  that  keep  their  beds  I 
those  that  are  sick,  past  hopes  of  re* 
covery .  A  clinical  lecture  is  a  discourse 
upon  a  disease,  made  by  the  bed  of  the 
patient. 

.  A  clinical  eontferff  one  that  is  con» 

verted  on  his  deathbed.     This  word 

occurs  often  in  the  works  of  Taylor. 

To  CLINK.  V.  tf.  [perhaps  softened  from 

clanky  or  corrupted  from  click^    To 

strike  so  as  to  make  a  small  sharp  nois^ 

Five  years  I  a  long  lease  for  the  dinkimg  or 

pewter.  Sbaksfmro. 

7i?  Clink,  v.  «.  To  utter  a  small,  sharp» 

interrupted  noise. 

The  scver'd  bars 
Submissive  ir/uvi  against  your  brasen  portals. 

Frimrm 
Underneath  th'  umbrella's  oily  shed. 
Safe  thro*  the  wet  00  c/Miiif^  pattens  tread.  Gtjm 
Clin  K.  n,  s,  [from  the  verb.] 
I,  A  sharp  successive  noise ;  a  knocking; 

I  heard  the  dimk  and  foil  of  swords.       Sbaku 

a.  It  seepis  in  Spemer  to  have  some  unusual 

sense.    I  believe  the  knocker  of  a  door. 

Tbo  creeping  close  behind  the  wicket's  W/xi, 
PrivUy  he  peeped  out  thro'  a  chink.       Speueitm  . 

CLTN^ANT.  adj.  [French.]  Dressed 
in  emSroidery,  in  spangles,  false  glitter» 
tinsel  finery. 

To-day  the  French, 
All  dimfumnt,  all  in  gold,  like  heathen  gods. 
Shone  down  tlie  English.  Sbahpeart. 

To  CLIP.  v.  a.  [clippan,  Saxon.] 

I.   To  embrace,  by  throwng  the  arms 

round  ;  to  hug  ;  to  enfold  in  the  arms* 

He-  that  before  shunn'd  her,  to  shun  sudk 

harms. 

Now  runs  and  takes  her  m  hiselipping  arms.  Sid. 

Here  I  dip 
The  anvfl  of  my  sword,  and  do  contest 
Hotly  and  nobly  with  thy  love.        Sbahpemre. 
O  nation,  that  thou  couldst  remove 
'  That  Neptune's  aims,  who  dippetb  thee  abou^  \ 

Sbahfemre. 

Enter  the  city ;  dip  your  wives,  your  fnends ; 

Tell  them  your  fe*ts.  Sbahpiar^, 

The  jades 
That  drag  the  trapck  mehinchbly  aight,    ^ 
Who  with  their  drtjwsy,  stew,  and  fla^ng  wings, 
Cirp  dead  men's  graves.  bhattfeare. 

TheBndeitw«tlro»ihfrb«k  rf^dK^fcmale 
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'  •fipp^g  tad  embradng  her  with  his  legs  abput 
the  neck  and  body*  JUj, 

a.  To  cut  with  sheers.  \,kiippert  Danish ; 
kUppen^  Dutch ;  apparently  from  the 
same  radical  sense,  since  sheers  cut  by 
enclosing  and  embracing.] 

Your  sheen  coroe  too  bte  to  dip  the  bird's 
tvingi,  that  ahready  ii  flown  away.  SiAuj, 

iiitn  let  hiiQy  that  my  love  snaO  blame* 
Or  dip  love's  wings,  or  quench  love's  flame. 

Suckling, 

He  tOps  hope's  win^  whose  airy  bliss 
Much  h^er  than  fruition  is.  Denbam. 

But  love  had  Jiy^'^  his  wings,  and  cut  him 
short, 
Confin'd  within  the  porlieot  of  his  court.  Dryi. 

If  mankind  had  had  wings,  as  perhaps  some 
•xtravagant  atheists  may  think  us  deficient  in 
that,  aU  the  world  must  have  consented  to  dip 
them^  Btatity, 

By  this  lock,  this  ucrcd  lock,  I  svrear. 
Which  never  more  shall  join  its  pirted  hair, 
Clipped  fwok  the  lovely  head  where  late  it  grew. 

J^^pc* 

He  spent  every  day  ten  hours  dostngt  *^^p*^g 
papers,  or  darning  his  stockings.  otvi/t» 

3.  Sometimes  with  of. 

We  should  then  have  as  much  feeling  upon  the 
tftppift  Q^s  hair,  as  the  cutting  of  a  nerve. 

BcmtUf*  Sermtiu. 

4.  It  is  particularly  used  of  those  who 
diminish  coin  by  paring  the  edges. 

.  Thu  dengn  of  new  coinage,  is  just  of  the  na- 
ture cS  dipping,  Lodte* 

5.  To  curtail ;  to  cut  short. 

^       AU  my  reports  go  with  the  modest  truth ; 
Nor  more,  nor  dipty  but  so.  Shmhptmre* 

Mrs.  Mayoress  d^pedthe  king's  English. 

Addison, 

Even  in  London  they  dip  their  words  after 

one  manner  about  the  court,  another  in  the  dty, 

and  a  third  in  the  suburbs.  Swift. 

$,  To  confine ;  to  hold  ;  to  contain. 

Where  is  he  livin|,  dipt  in  with  the  sea. 

Who  calls  me  pupil  r  o.  .  . 

Bomei 
And  with  her  eagerness  the  quarry  miss*  J, 
Straight  flies  at  chedk,and  dips  it  down  the  wind. 

Dryden. 

Cli'pper.  «.  /.  [from  clip,"]  One  that 
debases  coin  by  cutting. 

It  is  no  English  treason  to  cut  French  crowns, 
and  to-morrow  the  king  himself  will  be  a  dipper, 

Sbahptare, 

No  coins  iileased  some  medallists  more  than 

those  which  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  an 

old  Roman  f/iy^«r.  Addison, 

Cli'pping.  A.  J.  [fromr/i>.3  The  part 
cut  or  clipped  eff*. 

Beings  purely  material,  without  sense  or 
thought ;  as  the  dippings  of  our  beards,  and  par- 
ings of  our  nails.  Locke, 

CliVer.  n,  J,  An  herb.  More  properly 
written  cletiuer. 

It  grows  wild,  the  seeds  sticking  ro  the  clothes 
•«€  such  as  pass  by  them.  It  is  sometimes  used 
in  medicine.  Miller, 

CLOAK.  ».  /.  Dach,  Saxon.] 
I.  The  outer  garment^  with  which  the 
rest  are  covered. 

Yon  may  bear  it 

Under  a  dole  that  is  of  any  length.  ^^aiiA^tfrr. 

Their  dwka  were  doth  of  silver,  mix*a  with 

'  gold.  Dryden, 

AU  aii^uinsiiu  wiU  be  as  little  aUe  to  prevail^ 


Shahpearg» 

IP.  V.  n,  A  phrase  in/alconry. 
ne  falcon  stoops  at  what  her  eye  desisn'd. 
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as  the  wbddidwkhthe  traveller  to  fin  til 

his  cW,  whkh  he  only  held  the  fiister.  Ink 

NimUy  he  rose,  and  cast* his  garment  dovn ; 

That  instant  in  hisdiMi  I  wrapt  me  noBi /^ 

%,  A  concealment ;  a  cover. 

Not  using  your  liberty  for  a  <iiMi  flfnufidaB* 
ness.  Fair. 

To  Cloak,  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  cover  with  a  cloak. 
%.  To  hide  ;  to  conceal. 

Most  heavenly  £iir,  in  deed  and  viev, 
She  by  creation  was,  till  diedid M ; 
Thenceforth  she  sought  for  helps  to  dtei  ha 
crimes  wtthaL  Sfauff. 

Clo'akbag;«.  J.  [from  ciSMuland^] 
A  portmanteau ;  a  bog  in  whkh  dotb 
are  carried. 

Why  dost  thov  converse  with  tbat  trak^i 
humours,that  stuffed  doal^  of  guu?    Shdt. 

I  have  already  fit 
rr  is  in  my  JMi&dr^y  doublet,  hat,  hoK,  an 
That  answer  to  them.  Sidipnt. 

CLOCK.  If.  /.  Iclocc,  Welsh,  from  A 
a  bell,  Welsh  and  Armorick;  detti, 
French.]    • 

1.  The  instrument  whichy  br  a  ficries  ct 
mecbanieal  movementSy  tcUs  the  hoar 
by  a  stroke  upon  a  bell. 

If  a  man  be  in  sickness  or  pain,  die  tiavra 
seem  longer  without  a  clocA  or  houi.gba  1^ 
with  it.  Si» 

The  picture  of  Jerome  usually  desctibed  £ 
his  stiidy,  is  with  a  doel  hanging  by.      Jhe*- 

I  toU  the  doOs,  and  wat^'d  die  wasaoglil^ 

2.  It  IS  an  usual  expression  to  ayfWbem 
itoftbecloek^  {or  fFbat  Jbour  is  it  ^  0^ 
ten  o^c/ockj  for  the  tenth  howr. 

HThmtisU^dnekt 

—Upon  the  stroke  of  four.  Sbdf^ 

Macicaus  set  forward  about  ten  odtek  m  tk 
night.  KmHa- 

About  nine  0/  tie  eUek  at  m^  the  ^ 
marched  out  of  the  Nortfi<-poit.       Ckrttk^ 

3.  The  clock  of  a  Uocking;  the  Bowcnff 
invert<?d  work  about  the  ankle. 

His  stoddngs  with  alver  d^eh  were  vf^ 
from  him.  Svf- 

4.  An  insect ;  a  sort  of  beetle*        ^'\ 
Clo'ckmaxek.  h.  #.  [clock V[A9akf'\ 

An  artificer  whose  professioo  istois^ 
clocks. 

This  inequality  has  been  diligently  dbiof^. 

several  of  our  ingenious  «iWiiMier/,ia^^ 

tioQs  been  made  and  used  by  them.      t^*^. 

Clo'ckwork.ii.j.  [ftx>mf/ofitaiKl««ri.l 

Movements  by  weights  or  q>nns^  ^' 
those  of  a  clock. 

So  if  unprejudic'd  you  scan 
The  eorngs  of  this  eUckxtm-iy  man ; 
"You  find  a  hundred  movements  made 
By  fine  devices  in  his  head : 
But 't  is  the  stbmach*s  solid  stroke* 
TTiat  tells  this  being  wh«'s  o'dodc.       ^} 

Within  this  hollow  was  Vulcan's  dMP>  ^  * 
fire  and  eUektowi,  J^ 

You  look  like  a  puppet  moved  by  ^^^\ 

CLOD.  jf.  J.  [dub.  Sax.  a  little  hiltockj 

khttCi  Dutch.] 
I.  A  lump  of  earth  or  clay ;  such  a  W 

of  earth  as  cleaves  or  hangs  log«^: , 
The  earth  that  casteth  up  firoa  the  ^* 

great  dod^  is  not  so  goed  as  that  wfaicb  ofi^* 

wpaimaUtffW  *^ 
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I  *U  eut  up,  as  plo\vs 
Do  barren  lands,  and  strike  together  flinu 
And  cUdi,  th'  ungrateful  senate  and  the  people. 
•  Ben  JonsMm 

Who  smooths  with  hatrows,  or  who  pounds 
wkhrakesy 
The  crumbling  eltdt.  Drjdtn^ 

3.  A  turf ;  the  ground. 

By zantians  boast,  that  on  ^tcloi 
Where  once  their  sulun's  horse  has  trod,         ^ 
Grows  neither  grass,  nor  shrub,  nor  tree.  S-wlfi, 
5*  Any  thing  concreted   together  in   a 
cluster 

fishermen  who  make  holes  in  the  Ice  to  dip 
up  fisii  with  their  nets,  light  on  swallows  con- 
paled  in  civds  of  a  slimy  substance;  and  carry- 
ing them  home  to  their  stoves,  the  warmth  re- 
^toreth  them  to  life  and  fliglu.  Carrtv. 

4>  A  lump,  a  mass  of  metal. 

One  at  the  forge 
i'sbouring,  two  massy  clods  of  iron  and  brass 
Had  melted.  Miitm. 

5-  Anv  thing  yilcy  base,  and  earthy;  as 
the  body  of  man  compared  to  his  soul. 
And  ye,  high  heavVa,  the  temple  of  the  gods ! 
In  whidi  a  thousand  tourches,  flaming  bright, 
Do  bum  :  that  to  us,  wretched  earthly  dods^ 
In  dreadful  darkness  lend  desired  light.  Speiuer^ 

The  spirit  of  man, 

W^icfi  God  inspir*d,  cannot  together  perish 

IVith  this,  corporeal  cW.       MiltoiCs  Par,  LtaU 

How  ^he'  purer  spirit  is  united  to  this  clodt  is  a 

knot  too  lurd  for  bur  degraded  intellects  to  untie. 

ClamwtU, 

In  moral  reflections  there  must  be  heat,  as 

well  as  dry  reason,  to  inspire  this  cold  cUd  of 

day  which  we  carry  about  with  us.         JBuriut* 

6.  A  dull,  gross,  stupid  fellow ;  a  dolt. 

The  vulgar !  a  scarce  animated  r/«/, 

Ne*er  pleaa'd  with  aught  above  *em.      Dryda, 

To  Cloj>.  v.  «.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
gather  into  concn:tions  ;  to  coagulate  : 
for  this  we  sometimes  use  dot. 

Let  us  go  find  the  body;  and  from  the  stream. 
With  lavers  pure,  and  cleansing  herbs,  wash  off* 
The  tf^H^ri/ gore.  Mi/ton. 

To  Clod.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
pelt  with  clods. 

C  L  o^D  D Y .  adj.  [from  cloj.'] 

I.  Consisting  of  earth  or  clods  $  earthy ; 
muddy  ;  miry ;  mean  ;  gross ;  base. 

rhe  glorious  sun. 
Turning  with  splendour  of  his  precious  eye 
The  meagre  elMf  earth  to  glittering  gold.  SAaJk, 

a.  Full  of  clods  unbroken. 

These  lands  they  sow  always  under  furrow 
about  Michaelmas,  and  leave  it  as  Joddy  as  they 
can.  Mortimer*^  Nusiandry, 

Clo'dpate,  «.  J.  [clod  and  pate.']  A 
stupid  fellow ;  a  dolt ;  a  thickskuU. 

Cld^d FATED,  adj,  [from clodpate. ]  Stu- 
pid $  dull  i  doltish ;  thoughtless. 

My  tUdpMtd  relations  spoiled  the  greatest 
genius  in  the  worU,  when  they  bred  me  a 
mprhanick-  ArbutbmU, 

Cjlo'dpoll.ii.  /.  [from  ehd  and  /o//.] 
A  thickskull ;  a  dolt ;  a  blockhead. 

lliis  letter  being  so  excellently  ignorant,  he 
will  find  that  it  comes  from  a  dodpM,         Shah. 

To  CLOG-  V.  a.  [It  is  imagined  by 
Skinner  to  come  frt>m  log  :  by  Cajaubcn 
derived  from  k>m^,  a  dog's  collar,  be- 
ing thought  to  be  first  hung  upon  fierce 
dogs.] 
'  i.Toload  with  something  that  may  hinder 
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motion  ;  to  encumber  with  shacUes ;  t^ 
impede,  by  fastening  to  the  neck  or  kg 
a  heavy  piece  of  wood  or  iron. 

If  you  iind  so  much  blood  in  hb  liver  as  wiQ 
'tl«g  the  foot  of  a  flea,  I  'U  eat  the  rest  of  the 
anatomy.  Sbahpnre. 

Let  a  man  wean  himself  from  these  worldly 
impediments,  that  htx^clog  his  soul's  flight. 


Dirbm  on  the  Sotti, 


The  wings  of  birds  were  eUgg  /with  ice  and 
snow.  Drydem, 

Fleshly  lusts  do  debase  men's  minds,  zaacUg 
their  spirits ;  make  them  gros»and  foul,  listless 
and  unactive.  TiUottmu 

Gums  and  pomatums  shall  hie  flight  restrain. 
While  flogged  he  bedts  his  silken  wings  in  vain. 

a.  To  hinder ;  to  obstnict. 

The  guttcr'd  rocks  and  congregated  sands, 
Traicors  enstecp'd  to  clogthe  guiltless  keel.  Sb^ 

His  majesty's  ships  were  over-pestered  and 
tUgged  with  great  ordnance,  whereof  there  is 
superfluity.  XaUig^* 

3.  To  load  ;  to  burden  ;  to  embarrass.  ' 

Since  thou  hast  far  to  go,  bear  not  along 
The  ekggi/ig  burthen  of  a  guilty  souL      Sbaitm 

You  '11  rue  the  time 
That  eltgs  me  with  this  answer.        ShaUptart. 
Thev  lanc'd  a  veui,  and  watch'd  retumii^ 
breath ; 
It  came,  but  r^!^'^  with  symptoms  of  his  deadu 

Drydtum 
^  All  the  commodities  are  eloggtd  with  impon* 
tions.  ^         Addismm 

4.  In  the  following  passage  it  it  impropert 
for  its  meaning  always  includes  hin* 
derance. 

Ck>cks  and  jacks,  though  the  screws  and  teeth 

of  the  wheels  and  nuts  be  never  so  tmoodi,  yett 

if  they  be  not  oiled,  will  hardly  move,  though 

you  £iog  them  with  never  so  much  weight.  JEoy* 

To  CLOG.  V.  n. 

z.  To  coalesce ;  to  adhere.  In  thitsense^ 
perhaps,  only  corruptly  used  for  cioJ  or 
dot. 

Move  it  sometimes  with  a  broom,  that  the 

seeds  f/o^  not  together.  £wlyn, 

a.  To  Ik  encumbered  or  impeded  o^ 

some  extrinsick  matter. 

In  working  through  the  bone,  the  teeth  of  the 

saw  will  begm  to  clUjg,  Sharp's  Surfory* 

Clog.  ff.  J.  [from  the  verb.] 
z.  A  load;  a  weight ;   any  encumbruice 
hun^  upon  any  animal  or  thing  to  hinder 
motion. 

1  'ro  glad  at  soul  I  have  no  other  child  ; 
For  thy  escape  would  teach  me  tyranny. 
To  hang  clogs  on  them.  Sbak^otrt* 

1  did  but  prompt  the  age  to  ouit  theur  cUgSy 
By  the  known  rules  of  ancientliberty.    Mtitm. 

As  a  dog,  committed  doae 
For  some  offence,  by  chance  breaks  loose,        * 
And  quits  his  clw^;  but  all  in  vain, 
He  stul  draws  alter  him  his  chain.      NiMnu. 
4.  An  encumbrance;  a  hinderance;   an 
obstruction  ;  an  impediment. 

Weariness  of  the  flesh  is  an  heavy  clog  to  the 
wiU.  '    Hochr. 

They  're  our  clogs^  not  their  own ;  if  a  man  be 
Chain'd  to  a  galley,  y e^  the  galley 's  free.  Domiu. 

Their  prince  made  no  other  step  than  reject-  i 

ing  the  pope's  supremacy,  as  a  elog  upon  his 
own  power  and  passions.  Stvjfi,  j 

Slavery  is,  of  all  things,  the  greatest  clog  and 
obstacle  to  speculation.  6tM,  | 

3*  A  kind  of  additional  shoe,,  worn  by 
women  to  keep  them  from  wet. 
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4*  A  wo6den  alioe. 

In  France  the  neaitntry  goes  barefoot ;  and 

the  middle  sort,  throughout  aU  that  kiordom. 

makes  ute  of  wooden  5^s.  jfar^. 

Clo'gginess.  n,  s.  [from  e/oggj.^    The 

rtatc  of  being  dogged. 
Ci-o^GGY.  a*,  [from  c/og.']    That  hat 

the  power  of  clogging  up. 
By  additamems  of  some  such  nature,  some 

groiMr  and  «/im  partt  are  reUined;  or  else 

much  subtihxeo,  and  otherwise  akered.     JSomle 
CLOISTER,  n.s.  [clas,  Welsh ;  cUur-^l 

Sax.  clojt^f  Germ,  khoster^  Dut.  elaw- 

ttrot  Ital.  cioistret  Fr.  clatutrum^  Latin.] 
ff.  A  religious  retirement;  a  monastery  ; 

a  nunnery. 
Nor  in  a  secret  chhter  doth  he  keep 

Th«ie  virgin  spiriu  until  their  maniage-day. 

Some  solitary  ct^ster  will  I  choose,         "**'"' 
And  there  with  holy  virgins  live  immur'd. 

THow  could  he  have  the  leisure  and  retiredness 
«rthe  «W»«fr,to perform  those  acta  of  devotion  ? 

%.  A  penstyle  ;  a  piazza. 

To  Clo'ister.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  shut  up  in  a  religbus  house  ;  to  con- 

fine ;  to  immure ;  to  shut  up  from  the 

world. 

Cfowftr  thee  in  tome  religious  house.  Siait, 

They  have  fcy  commandment,  though  in  form 

•I  courtesy,  tloUUred  us  within  these  walls  for 

three  days.  B^c^, 

It  was  of  the  king's  first  acts  to  ctn4Ur  the 

^ueen  dowager  in  the  nunnery  of  fiermondaey. 

Nature  aibfds  plenty  of  beauties,  that  no  man 

need  complam  if  the  deformed  are  elmstertJ  yp. 

-.       ,  Rymtrs  Traiedies, 

Clo'isteral.  adj.  [from  cloister.']  Soli- 
tary ;  retired;  religiously  reclHse. 

Upon  this  ground  many  cieuferai  men,  of 
^reat  leanung  and  devotion,  prefer  contcmpla- 
tion  before  action.  f^Mlt^'s  Angler, 

CLo'JSTEKED.participMdj\{from  clmUn'] 

1.  Solitary  ;  inhabiting  cloisters. 
^_.     ,  Ere  the  bat  hath  flown 

Hjs  eUitter  d  flight,  there  shall  be  done 
A  deed  oAdreadfoj  note.      Sbahptmre't  Mach. 

».  Built  with  peristyles  or  piazzas. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  commonly  two 
iUutered  open  courts,  one  serving  for  the  wo- 
men's  side,  2ind  the  other  lot  the  men.   WqUom. 

Clo'istrbss.  n.  j.  [from  f/o/j/^r.J  A 
nun  ;  a  .lady  who  has  vowed  religious 
retircraent. 

Like  a  ehittras  she  will  veiled  walk. 
And  water  once  a  day  her  chamber  round 
With  eye-offending  brine.  SUhpearg, 

Cloke.  «;j.    See  Cloak. 

Clomb.  Tbepret.  of  To  climb. 

Aik  to  what  end  they  dumb  that  tedious 

height.  Spenser. 

To  CLOOM.  'V.  a.  [corrupted  from  cleamt 

clzmian.  Sax.  which  is  still  used  in  some 

provinces.]      To   close  or  shut   with 

glutinous  or  viscous  matter. 

Rear  the  Iiive  enough  to  let  them  in ;  and  ^m 

T-'^P.T  !>^"»  ^  ^^  '^*  ^*^'-  Mortimer. 

7©  CLOSE.  V.  <r.  Iclosuy  Armorick ;  kluys^ 

Dutch ;  f/w,  Fr.  elaujuj^  Lat] 
I.  To  shut ;  to  lay  together. 
Sle*p  iijstamly  feU  on  me,  callM 

By  nature  as  in  aid,  and  cht*dtmi  eyes.  AfiUM. 
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When  the  sad  wife  has  eU**d  her  hosbutf s 

Lies  the  pale  corps,  not  yet  entirely  dad  ?  ?w. 

I  soon  shall  visit  Hector,and  the  shades 
Of  my  great  ancestors.   CeFhisa,thoa 
wot  lend  a  hand  to  ehte  thy  mistzea'  eyes. 

a.  To  conclude  ;  to  end ;  to  finish. 
One  fhwal  supper  did  our  studies  eUst.  Drji 
I  cUse  this  with  my  earnest  desires  tbt|oa 
wig  seriously  consider  your  esttte.         Wak. 
Ed*wrd  and  Henry,  now  die  boast  of&mc; 
And  vutuous  Alfred,  a  more  sacred  name ; 
^«»; « li*c  of  generous  toils  endur'd, 
(Wm  d  their  long  glories  with  a  sigh,  to  fiod 
1  h  unwilling  gradtude  of  base  mankini  F«^u 
J.  To  enclose :  to  confine ;  to  rcposite. 
Everyone 
According  to  the  gift  which  bounteous  mture 
Hath  m  him  eUs*d.  Sbeksftm, 

4.  To  join;  to  unite  fractures ;  toconio< 
lidate  fissures. 

The  armourers  aceomplMiing  the  knigbts, 
WW^  busy  hammers  dmg  rivets  up.    Sliakif. 
There  being  no  winter  yet  to  clue  up  zd 
umte  itt  paru,  and  restore  the  earth  to  its  for- 
mer compaaness.  Bund, 
.  As  soon  as  any  public  rupture  happens,itB 
immediately  tU*ed  up  by  moderation  md  good 
offices.                                ^    AdisMuIi^' 
All  the  traces  drawn  there  are  immediatcfjr 
Mjed  up,  as  though  you  wrote  them imhjroa 
finger  on  the  surface  of  a  river,  W^k 
TiCLOsB.  V. «. 

I.  To  coalesce ;  to  join  its  ownpaifs  t(h 
gether. 

They,  and  aU  diat  appertamed  to  die«,  m^ 
down  ahve  into  the  pit,  and  the  earth  thu^v^ 
them.  iftmitru 

In  plants,  you  may  try  the  force  of  imapaa" 
tion  upon  the  lighter  motions,  as  upon  thsr 
clojiMg  and  opening.  Sum. 

a.  To  Close  t^n.    To  agree  upon  \  to 
join  in. 

The  jealousy  of  such  a  dengn  in  us  wouU  in- 
duce France  and  Holland  to  eUst  upmt  some  mei- 
sures  between  them  to  our  disadvantage.  Itff^ 


3.  To  Close  9uitb,     >  To   come  to  an 

To  C  L  OS  E  fVi  tmitb.  )  agreement  with  \ 
to  comply  with  ;  to  unite  with. 

Inture  cowardice  makes  thee  wnng  this  virr> 
ous  genUewoman,  to  d^e  tvitb  us.  SbaLfan. 

It  would  become  me  better,  than  to  «fa« 
In  terms  of  friendship  %eitb  tbme  enemies.  Si^ 

There  was  no  suoi  defect  in  man's  iiad<^ 
8tan<fing,  but  that  it  would  cUse  nUk  the  evi- 
dence. St^ 

He  took  the  time  when  Richard  was  depos'<l) 
And  high  and  low  witb  happy  Harry  cks't* 

Pride  is  so  unsociable  a  vice,  that  there  a  m 
''«*y  'Ofitb  it.  CoUier  ^Frwd^' 

This  spirit,  poured  upon  iron,  lets  go  the  wa- 
ter ;  the  acid  spirit  is  more  attracted  by  *J 
fixed  body,  and  lets  go  the  water,  to  Jm  vH* 
the  fixed  body.  Nrwtm's  Oftidi. 

Such  a  proof  as  would  have  been  dudvuk 
certainly  at  the  first,  shall  be  set  aside  teuf 
afterwards.  Jsterktrj. 

These  governors  bent  all  their  tboughB»» 
applications  to  dwim  xvitb  the  people,  now  ^ 
8  tronger  party,  Sftif* 

4.  To  Close  fwitJb.    To  grapple  with  '^ 

wrestling. 
Close,  a.  j.  [ftom theveH).] 
1,  Any  thing  shut,  without  outlet. 

The  admiikble  eiectt  o£  this  diitifii^«>  '^ 
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tffnf,  wluch  ii  Uka  the  wombt  and  matzicts  of 
ttvtpg  creaturec  Satm, 

%•  A  tmall  field  enclosed. 

I  have  a  tree  which  grows  hera  in  mr  cUte^ 
That  mine  own  use  invites  me  to  cut  down. 
And  shortly  must  I  fell  it.  Shaktftart, 

Certain  hedgeri  dtvidint  ac/W^chancea  upon 
m  great  chesL         CartWs  Survey  ofComxoalL 

3.  The  manner  of  shutting :  in  this  and 
the  following  sense  it  is  pronounced  as 
c/oze. 

The  doors  of  plank  were ;  their  cUte  exquisite^ 
Kept  with  a  dooble  key.  Cbafman, 

4.  The  time  of  shutting  up. 

In  the  eUse  otnight 
Philomel  begins  her  beav'nly  by.         Drydem 
5*  A  grapple  in  wrestling. 

The  king  went  of  purpose  into  the  North ; 

laying  an  open  side  unto  Perkin  to  make  him 

come  to  the  ehte,  and  so  to  trip  up  his  heels, 

iiaving  made  sure  in  JCent  beforehand.  -  Jfacpn, 

Both  fiU*d  with  dust,  but  starting  up,  the  third 

chtg  thev  had  made, 

'  Had  not  Achilles*  self  stood  up.  CJkafmoM, 

4.  Pause;  cessation;  rest. 

The  air,  such  pleasure  loth  to  loaty 

With  thousand  ecnoes  stillprolongs  each  beav'nly 

dose*  ACitM, 

At  ev'ry  due  she  made,  th'  attending  throng 

Replied,  uid  bore  the  burden  of  the  song.  Dryi 

7.  A  conclusion  or  end. 

Speedy  death. 
The  dtti  of  all  my  miseries,  and  the  balm. 

MiltOM, 

Thro'  Syria,  Peroa,  Greece,  she  goes; 
And  takes  the  Romans  in  the  date,         Frkr* 

C  L  o  s  B .  adj,  [from  the  verb.  ] 
X.  Shut  fusty  so  as  to  leave  no  part  open ; 
as,  a  chse  box,  a  close  house. 
We  suppose  this  bag  to  be  iJMid^ee  about,  to- 
>  wards  the. wipdow.  Wllkint^ 

%.  Having  no  .vent ;  without  inlet ;  secret ; 
private ;  not  to  be  seen  through. 
Nor  could  his  acts  too  dte  a  vizard  wear, 
'   To  'scape  their  eyes  whom  guilt  had  uught  t» 
fear.  DrytUn, 

3.  Confined;  stagnant;  without  ventila- 
tifin. 

u  the  rooms  be  low-roofed,  or  foO  of  windows 

and  doors:  the  one  maketh  the  air  </w«,  and 

'   not  fresh;  and  the  other  maketh  it  exceeding 

unequal.  Bocm'm  Naturai  Hutory, 

4.  Coij^pact ;  solid ;  dense  >  without  in- 
terstices or  vacuities. 

The  inward  substance  of  the  earth  is  of  itself 

sm  uniform  mass,  dose  and  compact.       JBurmt, 

The  golden  globe  being  put  intp  a  press, 

^   which  was  driven  by  the  extreme  force.,  of 

screws,  the  water  made  itself  way  tfairo'  the  oores 

cf  that  very  f/M<  metal.  Locie. 

5.  Viscous ;  ]tlutiiu>U8 ;  not  volatile. 
This  o«l,  which  nourishes  the  lamp,  is  sup- 
posed aitO'eUte  and  tenacious  a  substance,  that 
It  may  slowly  evaporate.  WUkim, 

4.  Concise;  brief;  com|nie88ed;  without 
exuberance  or  digression. 

You  lay  your  thoughts  so  <ki§  together,  that, 
were  they  doser^  they  would  be  crowded,  and 
even  a  due  connectioQ  would  be  wanting.  Dryd. 

.Where,  the  original  is  doie^  no  version  can 
teadi  it  in  the  same  compass.  Drytfem» 

Readtheae  instructive  leaves  ;in  which  conspim 
7f  eano/s  elue  art,  and  Dryden's  native  fire. 

Pept. 

"7.  Joitocd  without  any  intervening  distaa«c 
or  space»  wbcthlt  of  tiflK  or  plact« 


etc 

Was  I  a  man  bred  great  aa  Rome  hmaff. 
Equal  to  all  her  tides !  that  could  stand 
Cuse\x^  with  Atlas,  and  sustain  her  name 
As  strong  as  he  doth  heav*n !  £em  ymtoeu 

We  must  lay  aside  that  Usv  and  falUcioua 
method  of  censuring  by  the  lump,  and  must 
bring  things  dote  to  the  test  of  true  or  £dse. 

Plant  the  sprmg  crocuses  dose  to  a  wall. 

AfortfMMT. 

Where'er  my  name  I  find. 
Some  dirt  misfortune  follows  «&Mbehmd.  Pefg. 

8.  Approaching  neariy ;  joined  one  tQ 
another. 

Now  sit  we  elose  about  this  tafier  here. 
And  call  in  question  our  necessities.      Sltis^ 

9.  Narrow  :  as,  a  r/oj^  alley. 
zo.  Admitting  small  distance. 

Short  crooked  swords  in  doter  Sghi  they  wear. 

brydau 

XI.  Undiscovered  ;  without  any  token  bf 
which  one  maj  be  found. 

Close  observe  him,  for  the  sake  cf  modcery. 
Close,  in  the  name  of  jestix^g !  lie  you  there. 

SUkspesn* 
I  a.  Hidden  ;  secret ;  not  revealed. 
A  elose  intent  at  last  to  diew  me  grace. 

Some  spagyrlat^  that  keep  thehr  best  things 
elose,  will  do  more  to  vindicate  their  art,  or  op* 
pose  their  antagonists,  than  togratify  the  curious* 
or  benefit  mankind.  JSeyUk 

13.  Having  the  quality  of  secrecy ;  tnutf> 
Consunt  you  are. 
But  yet  a  woman ;  and  for  secrecy, 
Ko  lady  eloser,  Stahfear^m 

Z4<  Having  an   appearance  of  conceal- 
ment; cloudy;  sly. 

That  dote  aspect  of  his 
Does  shew  the  mood  of  a  much  troubled  breast. 

15.  Without  wandering ;  without  devia- 
tion ;  attentive. 

I  discovered  no  way  to  keep  our  thoughts  doee 
to  their  business,  but,  by  Irequent  attentiooa^ 
getting  the  habit  of  attention.  ZmAt. 

16.  Full  to  the  pK>int ;  home. 

I  am  engaging  in  a  large  dispute,  where  the 
argumenu  are  not  like  to  reach  elose  on  either 
side.  -    Jhjdem, 

17.  Retired  ;  solitary.  ^ 

He  kept  iumself  elose  because  of  SauL  I  Q^iron^ 

18.  Secluded  from  communication :  as,  a 
close  prisoner. 

19.  ^  Applied    to    the    weather,   dark ; 
cloudy  ;  not  clear. 

Close,  adv.  It  has  the  same  meamngt 
with  closely,  and  is  not  always  easily 
distingui^ed  from  the  adjective. 
I.  Nearly;  densely;  secretly. 

Hehisileep 
*    Disturb'd  not,  waiting  elote  th*  approach  of 
morn.  Mittom^ 

Behind  her  death 
Close  following  pace  for  pace,  not  mounted  yec 
On  his  purple  horse.  M$Uom» 

a.  ^  It  is  used  sometimes  adverbially  bv 
itself,  but  more  frequently  in  composi- 
tion. As, 
Closb-bAndbo.  adj\  In  close  ovder; 
thick  ranged;  or  secretly  leagued, 
which  seems  rather  the  mcaaing  in  this 
passage. 

Kor  in  the  house,  with  chaihbv  tcsiibushcs 
Chft^k^tidedi  ditfft  sciMk  me.  JM?/Im. 
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ClAsi^bodied.  adj.    Made  to  fit  tlie 
body  exactly. 

If  ray  dersv  fhall  tpDear  in  t  d&se^Mied 
coat,  they  shall  oe  sutpenoed.  ^J^jfi' 

Close-handbd. /?i^'.  Covetous. 

Galba  was  very  ciatf'Bandtd:  I  hare  not  read 
Qtsch  of  his  liberalities.        Arhtthnvt  on  C^iu, 
ClosE'PEVt . 04;-  Shot  close;  without 
vent. 

Then  in  seme  clmfpeid  room  it  crtnt  abng, 
Andy  smould'ring  as  it  went,  in  silence  ted.  Dryd, 

Ci*o'sELY.  di/i;.  [from  clost."] 
1.  Without  inlet  or  outlet. 

Putting  the  mixture  mto  a  crucible  eUtely 
luted.  BoyU. 

%.  Without   much    space    inteirening; 
nearly. 
Fdlow  FlueUen  eUuly  at  the  heeh.      Shah. 

3.  Attentively. 

If  we  look  more  ^eljj,  we  shall  find 
Most  have  the  seeds  of  judgment  m  their  mind. 

4.  Sccpetlf  >  dily* 

A  Spaniard,  nding  on  the  bay,  sent  some 

tUsdy  into  the  village,  in  the  dark  of  the  night. 

Carevt*i  Survey  af  CarMwaU* 

5.  Without  deviation. 

I  hope  I  have  translated  cUidy  enough,  and 
given  them  the  same  turn  of  verse  which  they 
had  in  the  original.  Dryden, 

Clo^seness.  if.j.  ifrom  ciojeJ] 
i»  The  state  of  being  shut ;  or,  the  quality 
of  admitting  to  be  shut  without  inlet  or 
outlet. 

In  drums,  the  cUsaust  round  about  that  pre* 
aerveth  the  sound,  maketh  the  noise  come  forth 
of  the  drum-hole  more  loud  than  if  you  should 
strike  upon  the  like  skin  extended  in  the  open 
air.  Baton*!  Natural  Hhtorym 

a.  Narrowness;  straitness. 

3.  Want  of  air,  or  ventilation. 

I  took  my  leave,  being  half-stifled  by  the 
cksentss  of  tne  room.  S^ifi, 

4.  Compactness  ;  solidity.  ' 

How  could  particles,  so  widely  dispersed,  com* 
bine  into  that  closeneu  of  texture  .'         Bentley* 

The  haste  of  the  spirit  to  put  forth,  and  the 
dfueneu  of  the  bark,  cause  prickles  in  boughs. 
Beuom**  Natural  History* 

5.  Recluseness^  solitude;  retirement. 

I  thus  neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicated 
To  chseneu^  and  the  bettexing  of  my  mind. 

Sbaksfeare* 

6.  Secrecy ;  privacy. 

To  his  confederates  he  was  constant  and  just, 
but  not  open.  Such  was  his  enquiry,  and  such 
his  closeness^  as  they  stood  in  the  light  towards 
him,  and  he  stood  in  the  dark  towards  them. 

Bacons  Henry  Vll. 

A  journey  of  much  adventure  had  been  not 
communicated  with  any  of  his  majesty's  coun- 
sellors ;  bemg  carried  with  great  e/oseuess,  liker  a 
business  of  love  than  state.  ^       Wotton* 

We  rise  not  against  the  piercing  judgment  of 
Augustus,  nor  the  extreme  caution  or  closeness 
of  Tiberius.  Bacons  Essays, 

This  prince  was  so  very  reserved,  that  he 

would  impart  his  secrets  to  nobody ;  whereupon 

this  cUsentst  did  a  tittle  perish  his  understanding. 

Collier  of  friendship, 

7.  Covetousness ;  sly  avarice. 

'  Irus  judged,  that  while  he  CouM  keep  his  po- 
verty a  secret,  he  should  not  feel  it :  he  improved 
this  thought  into  an  affectation  of  closeness  and 
covetousness.  Addison  s  Spectator, 

t.  Connection ;  depcndance. 
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.  The  actions  and  proceedings  of  wise  men  scs 

in  greater  dosenassy  and  cfohereoce  with  one  t^ 

other,  than  thus  to  drive  at  a  casual  issue,br(xig^ 

'  under  no  forecast  or  desgn.  Smk. 

C  to's  E  R .  n.j.   [from  close.}   A  finisher; 

a  concludef . 
Clo^sestool.ii./.  [from  c/eie dad //oo/.] 
A  chamber  implement. 

A  pestle  for  his  truncheon,  led  the  vaa; 
And  ois  l^gh  helmet  was  a  close-stool  ^ul  Cttii* 
Clo'set.  If.  /.  [from  close.] 
I.  A  small  room  of  privacy  and  retireineflt 
The  uper  bumcth  in  your  closet,  Sbaijfatf. 
He  would  make  a  step  mto  his  cluct,miiSiii 
a  short  prayer  he  was  gone.  tf^ftUs. 

a.  A  private  repository  of  coxiositiet  aod 
valuable  things. 

He  should  have  made  himself  a  ke7,vllsr^ 

with  to  open  the  closet  of  Minerva,  where  ih« 

fair  treasures  are  to  be  found  in  all  abuiidanc«< 

Dryden  t  Di^ruioj* 

He  furnishes  her  ciSM^f  first,  and  £Bs 

The  crowded  shelves  with  rarities  of  shells. 

J>ryJe»*s  Fehk 

To  Clo'set.  V. «.  [^m  the  noun.] 
z.  To  shut  up»  or  conceal,  in  a  doset. 
The  heat 
Of  thy  great  love  once  spread,  ts  in  an  un 
Dothd!»/«/upteselt  BiricH. 

a.  To  take  into  a  closet  for  a  secret  inlet* 
view. 

About  this  time  began  the  project  of  <^if^t 

where  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  ^io^ 

were  privately  catecmsed  by  his  majesty,  ^wjji 

C  t OS  H .  It.  1.    A  distemper  in  the  feet  of 

cattle ;  called  also  the  fowider.      Hi^^ 

Clo'sure.  n.  /.  [from  chscj 

X.  The  act  of  shutting  up. 

The  chink  was  careAilly  doaed  up:  opoB 
which  closure  there  appeared  not  aaj  duap* 
Boyle's  ^g^  tic  dir. 

a.  That  by  which  any  thing  is  closed  or 
shut. 

1  admire  your  senduig  your  but  to  me  qtfi< 
open ;  without  a  seal,  water,  or  any  doswe  vttiC- 
evcr.  P^uSvf- 

3.  The  parts  enclosing  ;  cBclosare. 

O  thou  bloocfy  prison! 
Within  the  guilty  c/osure  of  thy  waBs 
Richard  the  Second  here  was  back'd  to  de«^ 

Sbokifetn. 

4.  Conclusion;  end.    Not  in  use. 

We  nihand  in  hand  all  headlong  cast  i»(^ 
And  make  a  mutual  closure  of  ourhooJe*  *t* 
CLOT.  ».i.  [probably,  at  first,  thcanic 
with  clodf  but  now  always  appM^ 
different  uses ;  or  rather  kloite,  Dttfc-i 
a   mass.]     Concretion;    coagulatiooj 

grume.  ,  . 

The  white  of  anegg,  withspirkofwinf,*)e 

bake  the  egg  into  cUts^  as  if  it  begutop^^ 

The  opening  itself  was  stM  wkh  %o^^ 
grumous  blood.  freeman's  Se^ 

To  Clot,  v*  n.  [from  the  nounj  orfro^i 
kiotteren^  Dutch.] 

z.  To  form  clots,  or  clods;  to  bang  to- 
gether. 

Huge  unwiddy  boaea^  ksting  reiMins 
Of  that  giga&tick  race;  wfakfai  as  he  hre«K 
The  clotted^btf  die  pkNnMB  baplj  ^^.^^ 

1.  To  concrete ;  to  coflgnlate ;  to  gaiii«^ 
into  concretk»u;  as^  ^ib^ffiilk,  ci9(it* 
blood. 
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Here  mangUd  fimbt,  h«re  bvaim  and  |of  e» 

3.  To  become  grow. 

CLOTH.  9.  J.  plural  c/e/i&j  or  tlotbesn 
[cla%,  SazonO 

1.  Any  thing  woven  fprdreso  or  covering, 
whether  of  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
ftance. 

A  GQttly  dM  dt  gold.  Drayttiu 

The  Spaniards  bpy  their  linen  c^it«  in  that 

kingdom*  .  5wwf>. 

2.  The  piece  of  linen  spread  upon  a  table. 

Nor  let,  like  Naevius,  every  error  pan; 
The  musty  wine,  foul  iUab^  or  greasy  gUss. 

3.  The  canvass  on  which  pictures  are  ae- 
lincated. 

I  answer  you  right  painted  cUih^  from  whence 
you  have  studied  your  questions.      Sbaksp§are* 

Who  fears  a  sentence,  or  an  old  man's  saw, 
Shall  by  a  painted  ehob  be  kept  ita  awe.     SbaL 

This  idtai»  which  we  may  call  the  goddess  of 
|i0in>ing  and  of  sculpture,  descends  upon  the 
marble  and  the  fUtb^  and  becomes  the  original 
of  these  arts.  Drydem. 

4.  Any  texture  put  to  a  particular  use. 

The  king  stood  up  under  his  cUth  of  sute, 
took  the  sword  from  the  protector,  and  dubbed 
the  kird  mayor  of  London  knight.     Hayward, 

1 11  make  iht  vtry  green  chtb  to  look  blue. 

K,  Dress;  raiment.. 

I H  ne'er  distrust  my  God  for  ddh  and  bread. 
While  lilies  flourish,  and  the  raven's  fed.  Q^rles, 

4.  Cloth,  Uken  absolutelyi  commonly 
means  a  texture  of  wool. 

7.  tn  the  plural.  Dress;  habit;  garment; 
vesture;  vestments:  including  what- 
ever coverine  is  worn  on  the  body.  In 
thia  sense  always  c/ottcj,  pronounced 

He  with  him  brought  Pryene,  nch  array'd 
in  Claribellae's  tluha.  Sfauir, 

Take  up  these  chthes  here  quickly :  carrv 
them  to  the  laundress  in  Datchet-meao.    Stai, 

Strength  grows  more  from  the  warmth  of  ex- 
ercises than  of  eUatbs.  Ttm^. 

5.  The  covering  of  a  bed. 

Gasing  on  her  midnight  foes, 
She  turn  d  each  way  her  frighted  head, 
Then  sunk  it  deep  beneath  the  detbet.    Prior, 
Ta  Cloth  k.  v.  a.  prct.  I  ehtbed,  or  ehd ; 

paxU  clotifedt  (X  cUid,  [from  cloth.'] 
1.  To  invest  with  garments ;  to  cover  with 
dres8»  frrom  cold  and  injuries. 

An  inhabiunt  of  Nova  Zembb  having  lived 
in  Denmark,  where  he  was  eUthtd^  took  the 
£rtt  opportunicy  of  making  his  escape  into  na« 
kednc^  Addutm't  FrttMder. 

The  Britons,in  Cffsur's  time,  painted  their 
bodies,  and  skthtd  themselves  with  the  skms  of 
beasts.  Zvtifi. 

With  snpcrier  boon  may  year  rich  so'd 
fxuberant  nature's  better  blesungs  pour 
O'er  every  bnd,  the  naked  natbns  diAe^ 
And  be  th'  exhaustleis  gnnary  of  a  world. 

«.  'To  adorn  with  dress. 

We  d^&i  and  adorn  our  bodies ;  indeed,  too 

mudi  tune  we  bestow  upon  that.  Our  soub  also 

are  to  be  dtftUd  with  holy  habits,  and  adorned 

with  good  works.  Rmy  m  Creatiiu 

£inbrQsder'd  purple  cloBct  the  golden  beds. 

r^'s  Statiui* 

2*  To  invest,  as  with  clothes. 

I  p«t  0aiigMcou«ifWvUid  it«/^fiMme>  7s#« 
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Hast  iikoaddiidbu  neck  with  thunder  ?  Jsb* 
I  wall  also  eitthi  her  priestt  with  salvation. 

Pjolmtm 
If  thou  beest  he;  but  O  how  fidl'n!  hMS 
chang'd 
From  him,  who  in  the  happy  realms  of  light, 
CUth'd  with  transcendent  brightness,  didft  out- 
shine 
Myriads  though  bright!  JM2&M. 

They  leave  the  shady  realms  of  ni^t. 
And,  actk*d  in  bodies,  breath  your  upper  light. 

Dry^ 
Let  both  use  the  clearest  language  in  which 
they  can  ckihe  their  thoughts.  H^aUu 

4.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  clothes.  • 

Drowaness  shall  fiWAc  a  man  with  rags.  Prav. 
70  Clothe,  t^.  If.  To  wear  clothes. 

Care  no  more  to  ehtie  and  eat.     Shahpeart. 

Clo'thibr.  »./.  [from  clotb.'\   A  maker 
of  cloth. 

The  fhthiert  dl,  not  able  to  maintun 
The  many  to  them  'longing,  have  put  off 
Tile  spinsterst  carders,  fullers,  weavers.  SBahp. 

His  commissioners  should  cause  cUtburs  xm 
take  wool,  paying  only  two  parts  of  tlMprice. 

tXOyWMTBm 

They  shaU  only  spoil  the  ehthiert  wool,  an^ 
beggar  the  present  spinners,  at  best.     -  Grmmt, 
Clo^thing. 9./.  [from  To ciotbe.']  Dress ; 
vesture;  garments. 

Thy  bosom  might  receive  my  yielded  spright; 
And  tmne  with  it,  in  heav'n's  pure  elotbhw  drest. 
Through  clearest  skies  might  take  unitedflight. 

Pai^axm 

Your  bread  and  eUsbirngt  and  every  necessary 

of  life,  entirely  depend  upon  it.  Sioifl^ 

Clothshe'aebr.  II.  J.  [from  f/o/i& and 

shear.]     One  who  trims  the  cloth,  and 

levels  the  nap. 

My  father  is  a  poor  man,  and  by  his  oocupa* 
tion  a  chtbtbearcr.         HaieatiU  m  Prvyidtmct* 

C Lo^T  p o  L L . ».  /.  [from  clot  and/o//.] 
I.  Thickskull ;  blockhead. 

What  says  the  fellow,  there  ?  call  the  thtf^U 
back.  Sbahfearu 

a.  Head*  in  scorn. 

1  have  sent  Cloten's  clotfolt  dawn  the  stream^ 

In  embassy  to  his  mother.  Sbaks,  Cymb. 

To  Clo^ttee.  v.  II.  [klotteretif  Dutch.] 

To  concrete ;  to  coagulate ;  to  gather 

into  lumps. 

He  dragg'd  the  trembling  sire* 
SUdd'ring  thro'  dttter^d  blood  and  holy  mire. 

DryiUm*t  JEneH, 

Clo'tty.  adj.  [from  c/o/.J  Full  of  clods; 
concreted ;  fall  of  concretions. 

The  matter  expectorated  is  thia,  and  mist 

with  thick,  </«#/«/,  bluish  streaks.  Harvfy, 

Where  land  is  r/Mfy,  and  a  shower  of  rain 

toeks  through,  you  may  make  use  of  a  roll  to 

break  it.  Mortimer* 

CLOUD.  If.  /.  [The  derivation  is  not 
known,  jlfurj^^fw  derives  it  frt>m  r/aac/o, 
to  shut;  Somner  from  clod;  CasauhoH 
from  a-^u  darknesT;  Skinner  from 
Aladdtf  butch, a  spot] 
I*  The  dark  collection  of  vapours  in  the 
air. 

Now  are  the  clouds^  that  lower'd  upon  our 
house. 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried.     SbaL 

As  a  mist  is  a  multitude  of  small  but  solid  glo- 
bules, which  there£are  descend;  so  a  vapour, 
and  therefore  a  watery  «/mn/,  u  nothing  else  but 
a  congeries  of  very  small  and  concave  (lobulesv 
which  thenfoK  sscead,  to  that  he«ht  u  wh|ch 
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Aef  wf  ai  aqual  wtkht  «nth  tht  air:  lAettt 
they  rsniain  tufepcnded,  till,  by  toin«  aiotioo  in 
tiie  air,  being  broken,  they  descend  in  solid 
drops;  either  tmaUt  as  in  a  taist;  or  bt|ger, 
when  many  of  them  run  together,  as  in  rain.^ 

Cimub  are  thd  greatest  and  most  considerable 

of  all  the  meteors,   as  furnishing  water  and 

.  nlenty  to  the  earth.   They  consist  of  very  small 

drops  of  water,  and  are  elevated   a  eood  di- 

tUiKe  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth ;  Ux^ehmd 

u  nothing  but  a  mist  flying  lugh  in  the  air,  as  a 

.  mist  is  nothing  but  a  tioud  here  below.      Lotke, 

How  vapours,tura'dto  f/Mu<r,  obscure  thesky ; 

ibid  thudtf  dissolv'd,  the  thinty  ground  supply. 


The  dawn  b  overcast,  the  morning  low'rs, 
A|k1  heavily  in  douds  bnngs  on  theoay.  AdJltm 
d.  The  .veins,  mark8»  or  stains,  in  stones 

or  other  bodies. 
3.  Any  state  of  obscurity  or  darkness. 
Tho'  poets  may  of  inspiration  boast. 
Their  n«e»  ul  govem'dt  m  the  thuds  it  lost. 

frailer. 
How  can  I  tee  tha  brave  and  young 
Fall  in  the  <ibM/of  war,  and  fall  unsung  ?  Addu. 
4*  Any  thing  that  Q)feadfl  wide;  as  a 
crowd,  a  multitude. 

The  oljectioR  comes  to  bo  more  than  this  $ 

that,  amoQgst  a  citmd  orwitnesies,  there  was  one 

of  no  very  good  reputation.  Aiterhurj, 

Ti»  Cloud.  V.  ii.  [horn  the  noun.] 

I»  To  darken  with  clouds  i  to  cover  with 

clouds;  to  obscure. 
H.  To  make  a  sullen  and  gloomy  appear- 
ance. 

Be  not  djihearten'd,  then ;  nor  c/pir^those  looks, 
That  wont  to  be  more  cheerful  and  serene.  MilU 
What  sullen  fury  clwdi  lus  scornful  brow ! 

Popt. 

3.  To  obscure;  to  make  less  evident. 

If  men  would  not  exhale  vapours  to  dwd  and 
darken  the  clearest  truths,  no  man  could  min 
his  way  to  heaven  for  want  of  lidit. 

Decay  •/  Fidj, 

4.  To  varieeate  with  dark  veins. 

The  handle  smooth  and  plain. 
Made  of  the  clouded  olive's  easy  grain.       Pope, 

To  Cloud.  v.».  To  grow  cloudy;  to 
grow  dark  with  clouds. 

Clo^u  d  b  e  r r y.  If.  /.  [from  ehud  and 
berry  %  cbametmonu.^  A  plant»  called 
also  knotberry.  Miller. 

Clo'udcapt.  fli^f.  [from  f/02tt/ and  M/.] 
Topped  with  clouds;  touching  the 
clouds. 

The  elomdcapt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherits,  shall  dissolve.   Shah. 

Cloud  COM  P£^lling.    174^'.      [A  word 
formed  in  imitation  of  tifixtfy/piTnf,  ill 
understood.]    An  epithet  of  Jupiter» 
by  whom  clouds  were  supposed  to  be 
"  collected. 
,  Health  to  both  kings,  attended  with  a  roar 
Of  cannon,  ec«ho*d  from  th*  alighted  shore 
With  loud  resemblance  of  his  thunder,  prove 
Bacchus  the  seed  oi  eUudcompeUinr  Jove. 

WaUer. 
Supplicating  move 
Thy  just  complaint  to  clottdcompeUmg  Jove. 

Drjdeit, 

CLo'oDiLY.tf</v.  Ifrom elotufy.1 

I.  With  clouds ;  darkly. 

«.  Obscurely;  sot pcr^icuQusIy- 


eto 

Somt  had  ncber  bate  Qppd  disciplloe  iA 

vered  plainly,  by  way  of  precepts,  tfain  do^ 

'  enwrapped  ra  allegacies.  %"^ 

He  was  commMed  to  write  st  el»JH)m 

Comutus.  "^^7^ 

Clo^udiness.  »./.  [from dlMufrl 

s.  The  state  of  bong  covered  withdoodil 

dsrkness. 

You  have  such  a  Febmary  fece, 

So  full  of  frost,  of  storm,  and  doadiaat,  Sldk 

The  lituetioo  of  this  island  exposesitto  t  tx» 

tinual  ctoMMmesti  which  in  the  summer  laiA 

the  aur  colder,  and  in  the  winter  warm.  Ugm^ 

».  Want  of  brightness. 

I  saw  a  doudy  Huinrian  diamond  nai 
clearer  by  lying  in  a  coU  liquor ;  whtroD  li 
affirmed,  that  upon  keeping  it  loiter,  the  sciN 
would  lose  more  of  itt  cloti^iuu.  ^ 

Clo'udless.^.  [fvomchuJLl  Witbo* 
clouds;  clear;  unclouded;  bngl>t| 
luminous;  lightsome;  pure;  uodaii*| 
ened.  1 

-  Tliis  Partridge  soon  diallviewin<fa««»'»4 
When  next  he  looks  through  Gsliheo'i  m 

How  many  such  there  must  be  in  the  nst  a- 

tent  of  space,  a  naked  eye  in  a  doodlutw^ 

may  give  us  some  faint  ghmpse.  Chtpi. 

C  L o'u  D  Y.  aJj,  [from  cloud.'} 

1.  Covered  with  clouds  ;  obscured  witb 

clouds;  consisting  of  clouds. 

As  Moses  entered  into  the  tabenudc«  tbe 
cLitdf  pillar  descended^  and  stood  at  the  to. 

a.  Dark  ;  obscure  ;  not  intelligible. 
U  you  content  yourself  frequently  wTth*ti« 
instead  of  ideas,  or  wth  ctoudy  and  c«fujN 
noriont  of  things,  how  impenetrsbte  will  tl«J 
.   darkness  be!  fVttUmibeiB^ 

3.  Gloomy  of  look  $  iiotopeQ»Dorcfaeer- 
ful.  .. 

So  my  storm-beaten  heart  likewise  is  cheoa 
With  that  sun-shiiie»  when  doodf  lato  a» 
cleared:  Sf^' 

Witness  my  son,  n<wv  in  the  shade  «  o^i 
.   Whose  bright  outshining  beams  thy  i/*"^^'^ 
Hath  in  eternal  dariuiess  ioUtd  up.  Sbo^p^ 
4. -Marked  with  spots  or  veins. 
5.  Not  bright ;  wanting  lustre.        ^ 
1  saw  a  clotu^  diamond.  ^ 

Clovb.  The  preterit  of  To  efeave. 
Gyon*s  angry  blade  so  fierce  didplay 
On  th'  other's  helmet,  which  as  Titan  diao^ 
That  quite  it  dove  his  plumed  aesi  *''^.^*^L«. 

CLOVE.  «.  J.  [cloth  Fr.  a  nail,  fro©  tK 

similitude  of  a  clove  to  a  nul.l 
I.  A  valuable  spice  brought  from  Tcmatc 
in  the  East  Indies.     It  is  the  fruit  of 
seed  of  a  very  laree  tree.  . 

Clove  seems  to  be  the  nidunent  or  he^ai^ 

of  a  fnut  growing  upon  clove-trees.      -5^ 

1.  Some  of  the  parts  into  which  ^vocb 

separates,  when  the  outer  skin  u  toss 

off.    [In  this  sense  it  is  derived  W» 

•  cfovcy  the  preterit  of  c/r^r^r.] 

*T  is  mortal  sin  an  onion  to  devour; 


Each  clove  of  garlick  is  a  sacred  power. 


fnU- 


Clove-gIllyflowbr.  «.  J.  [frnw*^ 
smelling  like  r/ovr/.]  '  ._. 

This  genus  may  be  divided  into  three  cbsj"- 
1.  The  clove-gillyikywer.  or  camatkMk  ^  ^  *■ 
pink.  3.  The  sweet  Wdliam;  the  cama:»* 
or  dove-^yflower,  are  distinguished  atf^^*^ 
classes.  The  first,  called  flakes,  haring  r«o  cc^ 
Vwis  only,  sad  thflir  Stripes  lai|erfe«li"^ 
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tV  rough  the  leaves.  The  second,  called  bkars, 
>iave  Qowen  strioed,  or  variegated  with  three  or 
four  difierent  colours.  The  third  are  piquettes  : 
these  flowers  have  always  a  white  ground,  and 
are  spotted  with  scarlet,  red,  purple,  or  other 
Colours.  The  fourth  are  called  painted  ladies : 
these  have  thek  petals^of  a  red  or  purple  colour 
oil  the  upper  side,  and  are  white  underneath. 
Of  each  of  these  classes  there  are  numerous 
Varieties.  The  true  ciove-glilyAovter  hsa  been 
long  in  use  for  making  a  cordial  syrup.  There 
are  two  or  three  varieties  comtnonly  brought 
to  the  markets,  which  differ  greatly  in  goodness ; 
some  having  very  little  Kent,  when  compared 
with  the  true  sort.  MilUr, 

Clo'ven.  The  part.  pass,  of  To  cUave. 
There  is  Aundlus,  list  you  Uhat  work  he 
makes 
Among  your  cloven  army.  Sbahpeare, 

Now,  hcap'd  high. 
The  elovtn  oaks  and  lofty  pines  do  lie.     tVmlltr* 

A  chap-fallen  beaVer,  loosely  hanging  by 

The  clevrm  helm,  and  arch  of  victory,     Drytkm 

Clo'ven-footed.  )  adj,  [c/ovenandjbct 

Clo'v EN-HOOFED.  J  OF  hoo/.'J     Having 

the  foot  divided  into  two  parts  s  not  a 

round  hoof:  bisulcous. 

There  are  the  bisulcoua  or  tUvefh-boofeJ :  at 
camels  and  beavers.  Bro^vni  Kvlg,  Mr, 

The  elo%fem^Mted ^end  is  banish'd  from  us. 

Drydem, 

Great  variety  of  water-fowl,  both  whoU  and 

chvcM^fitiedt  freq>'?nt  the  waters.  Hay. 

CLOTER .  >  «.  /.    [mof«  prdpcriy 

Clo^ver-crass.  J  c/inferi  c]xj:tji,Sax,} 

».  A  species  of  trefoil. 

The  even  mead,  that  erst  brought  sweetly  forth 
The  freckled  cowslip,  burnet,  and  green  c/over, 

SUkspcare. 
Nature  shall  provide 
Green  grais  and  £itt'ning  ckrvtr  for  their  fire. 

DrydeH, 

Clover  improved  land,  bv  the  great  quantity  of 

cattlf  it  maintains.  Mortimer  t  HuthanJry. 

My  Blouzelinda  is  the  blhhes^lass. 
Than  primrose  sweeter,  or  the  elover»gras$.  Gay, 
».  ToRvein  Clover,  is  to  live  luxuri- 
ously;   clover  being  extremely  deli* 
cious  and  fattening  to  cattle. 
Well,  Laureat,  was  the  night  in  ^/nvr  spent  1 

Ogle, 
C  L  o'v  E  R  e  D .  aij»  [from  clover Ji  Covered 
with  clover. 
Flocks  thick*nibbling  thro*  the  clever  d  vale. 

Tberiuoft. 

Clough.  If.  J.  [cloujh,  Saxon.]  The  cleft 
of  a  hill;  a  cliflT  In  composition,  a 
hilly  place. 

Clough.  »./.  [In  commerce.]  An  allow* 
ance  of  two  pounds  in  every  hundred 
weight  for  the  turn  of  the  scale,  that 
the  commodity  may  hold  out  weight 
when  sold  by  retail. 

CLOUt.  n.  s.  [clur,  Saxon.] 

X.  A  cloth  for  any  mean  use. 

His  garment  nought  but  many  ragged  ckuts^ 
With  thorns  together  piun'd  and  patched,  was. 

Spefticr* 
^^  A  cloui  upon  that  head, 

where  late  the  diidem  stood.  Shakifearn 

m  pow'r  of  spittle  and  a  ehuU 
Whene'er  he  please,  to  blot  it  out<  Svt^, 

■•  A  patch  on  a  s^oc  or  coat. 

a-  Anciently,  the  mark  of  white  clotb  U 
which  archers  shot. 
tot,  I, 
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He  drew  a  gaod  bow;  he  shot  a  fine  shoot) 

he  would  have  dapt  in  the  clotft  at  twelve  score. 

Shakspeare. 

A'  An  iron  plate  to  keep  an  axle-tree  fron 

wearing.  , 

To  Clout,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
X.  To  patch  J  to  mend  coarsely. 

I  tbou|ht  he  slept ;  and  put 
My  eUuttd  brogues  from  off  my  feet,  whoM 

rudeness 
Answer'd  my  steps  too  lou^.  Sbahpeartm 

The  dull  swaih 
Trdads  on  it  daily  with  his  r/av/A^shoon.  MilfoH* 
i«  Ta cover  with  a  cloth. 

Milk  some  unhappy  ewe. 
Whose  chiaed  leg  her  hurt  doth  shew.    Spenser* 
3*  To  join  awkwardly  or  coarsely  together- 
Many  sentences  of  one  meaning  cUuUd  up  to* 
gether.  Atcbam* 

Clo'v T ED .partiap.  adj.  Congealed; 
coagulated  :  corruptly  used  for  clotted^ 

I  've  seen  her  skim  the  thuieJ  cream. 
And  press  from  spongy  curds  the  tnilky  stream* 

Gays 

G  L  o'u  T  E  R  L  Y .  a/^*.  [probably  by  corrup- 
tion fr-om  louterh']  Clumsy  ;  awkward  a 
as,  a  clouterly  fellow. 

The  tingle  wheel  ploiuh  is  a  vei^  tktderly 
tort.  Mortimers  Hushamdry. 

CLOWN.  II.  i.  [imagined  hySAimier  and 
Jumus  to  be  contracted  fi^m  colonus.  It 
seems  rather  a  Saxon  word,  corrupted 
firom  ItAun  ;  loerit  Dut.  a  word  nearly  of 
the  same  import.] 
I.  A  rustick  ;  a  country  fellow ;  a  churl. 
He  came  with  all  his  downs^  horsed  upon 
cart-jades.  Sidaeyi 

The  tlowtu^  a  bolit'rous,  rude,  ungovem  d 
crew. 
With  fririous  haste  to  the  loud  summons  flew. 

Drydem. 

a.  A  coarse  ill-bred  man.  * 

tn  youth  a  coxcomb,  and  :n  age  a  clown. 

SpeekUor.  * 
A  country  tQvhre,  represented  with  no  other 
vice  but  that  of  being  a  elowHt  and  haviiig'^the 
provincial  accent.  oxvifl^ 

Clo'wnery.  n.  J.  [from  c/otv«.]  IU- 
breeding ;  churlishness ;  rudeness ;  bru- 
tality. 

The  fool's  conceit  had  both  clownery  and  ill- 
nature.  L  Estrange. 
Clo'wnish.  adj.  [from  clown.^ 
I .  Consisting  of  rusticks  or  clownq. 

Young  Sylvia  beats  her  breast,  and  cries  aloud 
For  succour  from  the  clovmisb  ne^boorhood. 

DrydetSA 

J.  Coarse ;  rough  ;  nigged. 

But  with  \aacUwnish  hands  their  tender  wings 
He  brushcth  dk,  Spenser* s  Fairy  Queen* 

3.  Uncivil ;  ill-bred  ;  ill-mannered. 

What  if  we  esSay*d  to  steal 
The  downisb  fool  out  of  your  father's  court  ? 

Bbakspearei 

4.  Clumsy ;  ungainly. 

With  n  grave  look,  m  this  odd  equipage. 
The  ilownJsb  mimlck  traverses  the  stage.  Frtor* 
Clo'wnishly.    ad'v.   [from   eloqvnUb.'] 

Coarsely  ;  rudely ;  brutally. 
CLO^wNisHffEss.  n.j.  [from  ciowmsb.l^ 
z.  Rusticity  }    coarseness  ;    unpolished 
rudeness. 

£ven  his  Dorick  dialect  has  in  bcomwabl* 
Svaetnets  ia  itt  thviJiishneiu  thydm* 
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If  tht  boy  should  not  make  legs  very  graet- 
fuUy,  a  dancing  master  will  cure  that  defect,  and 
wipe  off  that  plainness  which  the  a-4a*inode 
people  call  cinvnubnest,  JLvcke, 

%,  Incivility;  brutality. 

Clown's  Mustard,  ».  j.  An  herb.  Diet* 

To  CLOY.  11.  a.  [enclouer^  Fr.  to  nail  up ; 

to  stop  up.] 
1.  To  satiate  ;  to  sate  ;  to  fill  beyond  de- 
sire ;  to  surfeit ;  to  fill  to  loathing.  * 

I'he  lenfth  of  those  speeches  had  not  cloyed 
Pyrocles,  uough  hectic  very  impatient  of  long 
deUberations.  Sidney. 

The  veiy  creed  of  Athanasius»  and  that  ncred 
hjrmn  of  glory,  are  reckoned  as  superfluities, 
which  we  must  in  any  case  pare  away,  lest  we 
cloy  God  with  too  much  service.  Hooter. 

Who  can  eUy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast  ?        Sbaksbeare, 
Continually  varying  the  same  sense,  ana  tak- 
ing up  what  he  had  more  than  enough  incul- 
cated before,  he  sometimes  cloyt  h'ls  readers  in- 
stead of  satiny  ing  t^cm.  Dryden. 
Whose  little  store  her  well  tauglit  raind^oes 
^  please, 
Nor  pmcli^'d  with  want,  nor  doy*d  with  vranton 
ease.                                              Roscommon* 
Intemperance' in  eating  and  drinkhig,  instead 
•f  delighting  and  satisfying  nature,  doth  but  load 
and  eloy  it.                                             TtUoltion, 

Settle,  oley^d  with  custard  and  with  praise. 
Is  gather'd  to  the  dull  of  ancient  days.       Fope* 
%,  It  seenas  to  have,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, another  sense :    perhaps  to  strike 
the  beak  together. 

His  royal  bird 
Prunes  the  immortal  wine,  and  cloys  his  beak, 
As  when  his  god  is  pleas'd.  Sbah/teare, 

J..  To  nail  up  gunS)  by  striking  a  spike 

into  the  touchhole. 
Clo'yless.  oiij'  [from  clojJ]   That  of 
which  too  much  cannot  be  had ;  that 
cannot  cause  satiety. 

'  Epicurean  cooks 
Sharpen  with  cloyUu  sauce'his  appetite.   Sbah. 
Clo'v'MEKt.  ».  j.  [from  cloy.^    Satiety; 
repletion  beyond  appetite. 

Alas  !  their  love  may  be  call'd  appetite : 
No  motion  of  the  liver,  but  the  palate. 
That  soffen  surfeit,  r/oyMM^  and  revolt.  Sbak, 

CLUB,  n,  s.  [from  f/w//ii,  Welsh  ;  klu^- 

pely  Dut.] 
X.  A  heavy  stick  ;  a  staff  intended  for  of- 
fence. 

He  strove  his  combred  elnb  to  quit 
Out  of  the  earth.  Spenser  s  Fairy  Queen* 

As  he  pulled  off*  his  helmet,  a  butcher  slew 
bim  with  the  stroke  of  a  club,  HayuMird, 

Ann*d  with  a  knotty  club  another  came. 


^.  The  name  of  one  of  tne  suits  of  cards. 

I'he  «/»&rbhi4k  tyrant  first  her  victim  died. 

Spite  of  his  haughty  mien  and  barbarous  pride. 

Fope. 
%.  [from  cleopan,  to  divide.     SkinnerJ] 
The  shot  dr  dividend  of  areckoning  paid 
by  the  company  in  just  proportions. 

A  fuddlingcouple  sold  ale :  their  humour  was 
to  drink  drunk,  upon  their  own  liquor :  they 
bid  d0wn  their  club,  and  this  they  called  forcing 
S  trade.  L* Estrange, 

4.  An  assembly  of -good  fetlows>  meeting 
under  certain  conditions. 

What  ri^ht  has  any  roan  to  meet  ill  factions 
47«{-i  XO  vilify  tht  i^ov^imieat  I  2>ryd, 
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5.   Concurrence;     contribution^  joint 

chavve 
He\  bound  to  vouch  them  for  his  own ; 

Tho*  got  b*  implicite  eenerataon. 

And  general  club  of  aU  the  nation.       Sn£bras, 
To  Clu B*  V. «.  [frxmi  the  noon.] 
X.  To  contribute  to  a  common  ezpence 

in  settled  proportions. 
a.  To  jom  $0  one  effect ;   to  contribute 

separate  powers  to  one  end. 
Till  grosser  atoms,  tumbling  in  the  stream 

Of  fancy,  madly  met,  and  dubbU  into  a  dream. 

Every  part  of  the  body  seems  to  club  and  con- 
tribute to  the  seed;  else  why  should  parent, 
born  blind  or  deaf,  sometimes  generate  children 
xvith  the  same  imperfections  }  Rjj. 

Let  sugar,  wine,  and  cream,  together  duhy 
To  make  that  gentle  viand,  syllabub.        iSc/ . 

The  owl,  the  raven,  and  tlie  bat. 
Clubbed  for  a  feather  to  hii  hat.  Swji. 

To  Club.  v.  a.  To  pay  to  a  commoi 
reckoning. 

Phims  and  directors,  Shylock  and  his  wife, 
Will  club  their  testers  now  to  rake  your  life. 

Fibres  being  distinct,  and  impregnated  W 

distinct  spirits,  how  should  they  club  iheir  par- 

ticukr  informations  into  a  common  idea  ?  CoUkt, 

C  I.  V  B  H  f/ A  D  B  D .  adj.  Ic/idf  and  bead.]  Hav- 

inc  a  thick  head. 

Small  clubbeaded  antennae.  Derhf8» 

Clu BL A'w. n.  J,  [elub  and  /dw.]    Rtgu- 

lation  by  force ;  the  law  of  arms. 

The  enemies  (^our  happy  establishment  see:? 
to  Iiave  recourse  to  the  laudable  method  of  ci,lf 
laro,  when  they  find  all  other  means  for  eofcic 
ing  the  absurdity  of  their  opinions  to  be  meff  ■• 
tuaL  Addis9n*t  free^^L  % 

CluBro'om.  If.  J.  [r/tt^and  room.]  The 
room  in  whicli  a  club  or  company  as- 
sembles. 

These  ladies  resolved  to  give  the  pictures  i' 

their  deceased  husbands  to  the  clubrooa.  M^- 

To  CLt/c K.  v. «.  \clocctan^  Welsh ;  clt^hau 

Armorick  ;    cloccan,  Saxon ;   klochz, 

Dutch.]    To  call  chickens  as  a  hen. 

She,  poor  hen,  fond  of  no  sci^ood  brood. 
Has  duck*d  thee  to  the  wars.  Shahpan. 

Ducklings,  ihou^^  hatched  by  a  hen,  d  ms 
brings  them  to  a  river,  in  they  go,  though  T.K* 
hen  clvch  and  calls  to  keep  them  out.     *^  i?-? 
C  L  u  M  P.  «.  i.  [formed  firom  /ww/.] 
I.  A  sliapeless  piece  of  wood,  or  otfcrt 
matter,  nearly  equal  in  its  dimensions- 
a.  A  cluster  of  trees  ;  a  tuft  of  trees  or 

shrubs :  anciently  a  plump. 
Clumps,».  j.  a  numskull-  Siitinfr 

Clu'msily.  ad-v,  [from  chnuy,']    Awk- 
wardly;    without  readiness;   withoc: 
nimbleness ;  without  grace. 
He  walks  very  clumsily  and  ridiculously'.  A* 
This  lofty  humour  is  clumsUj  and  inaitlthrU'). 
managed  when  a^cted.  CUiitr  n  Ft\^ 

Clu'msiness.  ji.  J.  [finom  clamij.]  A\»k- 
waidness;  ungainliness ;  vfvnt^Td!^ 
ness,  nimbleness,  or  dexterity. 

The  drudging  part  of  Ufe  is  chiefly  owis^  " 
dunuinesty  and  ignorance,  vvhich  ckher  ti'- 
proper  tools,pr  skill  to  use  them.  Ui 

CtU'MSY.  adj.    [This  word,  omitted  J 
'  the  other  tlymologists,  is  rightly  tf 
rived  by  Bailey  from  /ompsch.  D«tcr^ 
itupid.  In  English*  iump^  cJ^mp^iu^/^^ 
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tlumpisbf  elumphhljft  ehtmstijf  clumsj.'] 
Awkward  ;  heavy ;  artleRs ;  unhandy  ; 
^^  itiiout  dexterity,  readiness,  or  grace. 
It  is  used  cither  of  persons,  or  actions, 
or  things. 

Tile  matter  ductile  and  sequacious,  apt  to  be 
Tno..l(ied  imo  such  shapes  aod  machines,  even 
hv  ..uf^jy  fingen.  ,^^y* 

iiut  thou  in  elumty  wcxst^  unlick'd,  unpointed, 
n.ist  lihamcfuHy  defy'd.  Dryden, 

'Diat  ctumty  outside  of  a  porter, 
How  could  it  thus  conceal  a  courtier  f     Swijt» 
LL  N  G.    The  pret  and  part,  of  ding. 
LVNG.    oiij,   Lclungu,  Sax.)      Wasted 
II  jth  leanness  ;  shrunk  up  with  cold.  . 
>  Clung,  v.  w.  [clinjan,  Sax.]     To 
dry  as  wood  does,  when  it  is  laid  up 
after  it  i  s  c  ut.     See  TV  C  l  i  n  c . 
.U'STER.  «.  J.  Lclyfteji,  Saxon  j  kUt^ 
/^r,  Dutch.] 

A  bunch  ;  a  number  of  things  of  the 
same  kind  growing  or  ioined  together. 

Grupes  will  continue  fresn  and  moist  all  wiiv 
er,  iTyou  hang  them  clutUr  by  duller  in  the 
o.>l*  of  a  warm  room.  Bacon, 

A  swelling  knot  is  rab'd; 

rtlience,  in  short  space,  iistlf  the  ehiter  shows, 

\nd  from  earth's  moisture,  mixt  with  sunbeams, 

grows,  Denbam, 

I'lie  saline  corpuscles  of  one  liquor,  do  vari- 

msly  act  upon  the  tinging  corpuscles  of  another, 

0  as  to  make  many  of  dicm  asscKiate  into  a 
luitn-y  Hherehy  two  transparent  liquors  may 
ompose  a  coloured  one.  Nnvtom, 

An  elm  was  near,  to  whose  embraces  led, 
The  curling  vine  h«r  swelling  clutters  spread. 

Fope, 
A.  number  of  animals  gathered  together. 

As  bees 
i'our  forth  their  populous  youth  about  the  hive 
11  J.ut<rr/.  Milton  a  Far.  Lost. 

Inhere  with  their  cbsping  feet  together  chmg, 
ind  a  long  clutter  from  the  laurel  hung*  Dryd. 
A  body  of  people  collected  :^sed  in 
rontempt.  <^ 

We  lov'd  him ;  but,  like  beasts,  - 

Vnd  coward  nobles,  gave  way  to  your  cluders^ 
^'ho  did  hoot  him  out  o*  th*  city.     Sbaii^smrr. 

My  friend  took  his  station  among  a  cluster  of 
H>b,  who  were  making  themselves  meirv  with 
l»v.ir  betters.  AddisM. 

Clu'ster.  1/.  n,  [from  the  noun] 
To  grow  in  bunChes ;  to  gather  into 
iunchcs ;  to  congregate. 

ffrthflourish'd  thick  the  </jfi/rri«y  vine.  Milt. 

Great  father  Bacchus,  to  my  song  repair: 
'"T  clusteringirz^es,  are  thy  peculiar  care.  Dryd, 

Or  from  the  forest  tails  the  clutter  d  snow,  . 
tvriads  of  gems.  Thornton* t  fVinter. 

Ci  u'sTtR.  V.  «.  To  collect  anything 

nto  hodica. 

L'sTCK.cRAPE.fi.j.  [from  cluster  and 

■rf7//.-.] 

Tl. ;  small  black  grape  is  by  some  called  the 
iri.,nt.  or  clnttrr^grape;  which  I  reckon  the 
>v .  ardest  of  the  black  sort:  Mortimer. 

1  'm  h  R  Y .  aeij-  [fi'om  cluster  J]  Grow- 
I).,'  in  clusters* 

CLUTCH,  v.  a.  [of  uncertain  ctymo- 

\Vhfad  in  the  hand  ;  to  er^pc ;  to  grasp. 
I*  chi^  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me, 
lie  handle  low'rd  my  hand.'   Come,  let  me 
tlmick  Uiet-  MbsAt/tMrt. 
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They, 
Like  moles  within  us,  heave  and  cast  about ; 
And,  till  they  foot  and  cluiclr  their  prey. 
They  never  cooL  HerUrl, 

a.  To  comprise;  to  grasp. 

A  man  may  set  the  poles  together  mhis  head, 

and  clutch  the  whole  globe  at  one  ititcUectual 

grasp.  CollUr  on  Thought, 

3.  To  contract ;  to  double  the  hand,  so 

as  to  seize  arid  hold  fast- 

Not  that  I  have  the  jxjwer  to  clutch  my  hand. 
When  his  fair  angels  would  salute  my  palm. 

SLiktfeare^t  A.  Jobd, 
C'.UTCH.  fti  J.  [from  the  verb.] 
X.  The  gripe ;  grasp  ;  seizure. 
%'  Generally,  in   the  j>lura],  the  paw«^ 
the  talon '• 

It  was  the  hard  fortune  of  a  cock  tp  (cXL  into 
the  elut^het  of  a  cat.  JJSttrtuige, 

3.  Hands,  in  a  sense  of  rapacity  and 
cruelty.  » 

Your. greedy  slavVing  to  devour. 
Before  't  was  m  your  clutches  pow'r.    Hu£hreui 

Set  up  the  covenant  on  crutches, 
'Gainst  those  who  have  us  in  their  clutches. 

HuShrai*. 

I  itiust  have  great  leisure,  and  litde  care  of 

Inyself,  if  I  ever  more  come  near  the  clutches  of 

such  a  giant.  StiUingJieet. 

CLUTl'ER.  If.  i,  [Sec  Clatter.]   A 
noise ;   a  bustle  ;   a  busy  tumult  \   a  ^ 
hurry;  a  clamour.    A  low  word. 

He  saw  what  a  clutter  there  was  with  huge, 
over-grown  pots,  pans,  and  spits.      L* Estrange* 

The  fav'rite  child  that  just  begins  to  prattle. 
Is  very  humoursome,  and  makes  great  clutter^ 
Tiil  he  has  windows  on  \^ti  bread  and  butter. 

Ksngi 
Prithee,  Tim,  why  all  this  clutter  f 
"UTiy  ever  in  these  raging  fits  ?  ^^JP^ 

To  C  Lu^T  T  E  R .  V.  ff.  1"  from  the  noun.]  To 

make  a  noise,  or  bustle* 
Cly'ster.  n.s.  [x'^'-rv-]    An  injection 
into  the  anus. 

If  nature  relieves  by  a  diarrhcea,  without  sink* 
ing  the  strength  of  the  ^latient,  it  is  not  to  be 
stopt,  but  promoted  gently  by  emollient  clysters^ 

Arhuthnot, 

To  COACE'RVATK.  n*.  a.  Icoacervo^ 
I^atin.]     To  heap  up  tojrcthtf. 

The  collocation  of  the  spirits  in  bodies,  whe- 
ther the  spirits  be  coMcervatc  or  dift'used.    JBjcon* 

Coacerva'tion.h.j.  [from  roacervate.'} 
The  act  of  heaping,  or  state  of  being 
heaped  together. 

The  filing  of  h  is  the  eoual  spreading  of  the 
tangible  pai  ts,  and  the  close  coacervation  of 
them.  Bacen's  Natural  History* 

COACH,  ff.  /.  [ccrkfj  Fr.  Aotezy,  among 
the  HunviarLns,  by  whom  this  vehicle 
is  said  to  ha\  e  been  InvcntgJ,  ^/vjifviy.] 
A  carriajjL-  of  pleasure,  or  btate^  distin- 
guished from  a*  chariot  by  having  seats  , 
fronting  rach  other. 

Bariiius  attended  for  her  in  a  coach,  to  carry 
her  abroird  to  sec  some  s)x>rts.  Sidney. 

A  better  would  you  fix  ? 
Then  give  humility  a  co^cb'^nd  six.  -^^f* 

Suppo&e  th^C  last  week  my  coach  Was  within 
an  inch  of  overturning  in  a  smooth  even  >*'ay, 
ai\d  drawn  by  very  gentle  horses.  Stvik, 

r<?  Coach,  v.  a.  [from  the  nottn.]  To 
carry  in  a  coach. 

Kd3 
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The  ntedy  poet  sticks  to  all  fat  meets, 

I     C«ff/&V,  ctrted)  trod  upon ;  now  loose,  novrftit^ 

And  carried  off  in  some  dog's  tail  at  UsL   Pater 

COACH.BOX.ff./.  Icoach  3nd  ho:t.]  The 

aeat  on  which  the  driver  of  the  coach  sits. 

Her  father  had  two  coachmen :  when  one  wit 

in  the  coaclf^x,  if  the  coach  swun^but  the  least 

to  one  side,  she  used  to  shriek.  Arbutbmai, 

CoACH-Hi^E.  ff. /,  MoDeypaid  for  the 

use  of  a  hired  coach. 

You  exclaim  as  loud  as  those  that  nraise. 
For  scraps  and  coacb4>ire^  a  young  noUe's  plays, 

DrydeM. 

Mj  expences  in  ttath^iirt  make  no  small 

article.  SpteUOtr. 

CoACB-HOUSE.  n.s.'[e9aeb  and  baiue!] 

The  houae  in  which  the  coach  is  kept 

from  the  weather. 

Xjet  him  lit  in  the  staUe  or  the  emuk-hmite, 

Sivjft, 
Coach-maker,  n.  s,  {coach  and  makerJ] 
The  artificer  whoae  trade  is  to  make 
coaches 

Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hasel-nut, 
JMade  by  the  joyner  Squirrel,  or  old  Orub^ 
Timeout  of  mind  the  fairies  eoath^maieru 

Take  care  of  your  wheels:  get  a  new  sec 

bought,  and  probably  the  eoaeb^maker  will  consi- 

.der  you.  Swift* 

C»'AGHMAN\ir.  1.  [coach zndnuM^  The 

driver  of  a  coach. 

I'hy  nags,  the  leanest  things  alive^ 
fio  very  hard  thou  lov'st  to  drive  \ 
]  heard  thy  anxious  eMttbrnam  say. 
It  coeu  thee  more  in  whips  than  hay.       Prifr, 

She  commanded  her  trembling  coaekmam  to 
drive  her  chariot  near  the  body  6f  her  kinz. 

To  COA'CT.  V.  ».  [from  con  and  act^ 
'  To  act  toother  ,  to  act  in  concert. 
Kot  used. 

*    But  if  I  teO  how  these  two  did  ^m^/. 
Shall  I  not  lie  in  publishing  a  truth  ?  Shahpeare. 
CoA'CTioN.  ».  J.  [coactusy  Lat.]    Com- 
pulsion;   force,  either  restraining,  or 
impelling. 

It  had  the  passions  in  perfect  subjection ;  and 

though  its  command  over  them  was  perstiasive 

and  political,  yet  it  had  the  force  cv  f^tuHom^ 

.  and  oespoticaL  S^utU, 

^Oh'CTiviB,.adj.  [from  coact.'] 

X.  Having  the  force  of  restraining  or  im- 

pelliDg;  compulsory;  restrictive. 

The  Levitical  priests,  in  the  old  law,  nevef 
arrogated  unto  themselves  any  temporal  or 
€9aeHve  power.  Rciltigb, 

9i»  Acting  in  concurrence.    Obsolete* 
Imagination, 
IVith  what 's  unreal  thou  eoaciivi  art.      Stmh. 

CoADju^MENT,  ft.  s.  [from  con  and  adju" 
mentum^  Lat]  Mutual  assistance.  Diet. 

Coadju'tant.  adf.  [from  con  sndad^ 
juto,  Lat.]    Hclpmg  s  co-operating. 
-•  Thracius  e^aJjutanty  vti  the  roar 
Of  fierce  Euroclydon.  PiUips, 

Co  ADJUST  OR.  n.  i.  [from  eon  and  aijutor^ 
Lat.] 

U  A  fellow'helper  j  an  assistant  5  an  as- 
sociate; one  engaged  in  the  assistance 
of  another. 

I  should  not  succeed  in  a  preject,  whereof  I 
have  had  no  hint  from  my  predecessors  the 
foscsy  or  their  seconds  «l  iMdftftor*  the  cridcks. 
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Awiythefiieiidlymi^Mlbrflki.      (^4 
A  gownman  of  a  different  make; 
Whom  Pallas,  once  Vanessa'stutor, 
Had  fiz*d  on  for  her  coadht^r,  Si'f. 

d«  [In  the  canon  law.]    One  who  is  eo- 
powered  or  appointed  to  perform  \k\ 
duties  of  anotner. 
A  bishop  that  b  unprofitaUe  to  lus  <&ns 
'  ought  to  be  deposed,  and  ao«MJP<^^^ 
him.  Aji-ff- 

CoadjuVanct.  ».  X.  [from  rts  and  «i- 
JUVO9  Lat.]  Help;  concurrent  help; 
contribution  of  help ;  co-opcratioa. 
*  Crystal  is  a  mfBcralbody,  in  the  difienaa  i 
stones,  made  of  a  lentous  percdadoa  of  e^rth, 
drawn  from  the  most  pure  and  Umpil  pee 
thereof;  owing  to  the  coldness  of  the  earn  »!ti 
concurrence  and  soa^uvMuey,h\jltiM'mo£ti:» 
determination  and  emciency .  Bfrrmj  fid-ifr, 
Coadum'tion.  If.  /.  [from <«r,  ad,^> 
tht  Lat.]  The  conjunction  of  diffotc: 
substances  into  one  mass. 

Bodies  seem  to  have  an  tmrtnsid  priocipk  cf, 
cir  corruption  from,  the  ccadwitim  cf  paitidd 
endued  with  contrary  qualities,  ^'■ 

To  COAGME'NT.  v.  a.  [from  m  and 
agmen<,  Lat.]  To  congregate  or  heap 
together.  I  hare  only  found  the  partip 
ciple  in  use. 

Had  the  world  been  e»egmmUi  from  '^^■ 

supposed  fortuitous  jumble,  this  hypothesis  U 

heen  tolerable.  Qm^^ 

Co  A  G  M  E  K  T  a'T  I O  N.  «.J.  [from  W^WS-'l 

CoUectioUy  or  coacervadon,  isto  osc 
mass ;  union ;  conjunction. 

The  third  part  rests  in  the  well  joiaais. /^ 

menting,  aOd  coagmadaUm  of  words,  when  k « 

smooth,  gentle,  and  sweet.  -5«  J***^ 

COA^GULABLB  Mdj^itOXBi  COt^gni^-J^^ 

is  capable  of  concretion. 

Stones  that  are  ridi  in  vitriol,  ^fsss  oCl1 
drenched  with  rain-wates,  the  bpior  vdl  r^ 
extract  a  fine  and  traBSparent  sobtmce,  t*^;' 
UBU  into  vitriol  ^?'J 

To  COA'GULATE.  ^,  a.  [coagnloy  U^ 
To  force  into  concretions ;  as,  by  ^' 
affvsion  of  some  other  suhstaoct)  ^ 
turn  milk. 

Roasted  in  wrath  and  fire, 
And  Aus  o*ersizcd  with  foa^ulatc  ^W.  ^* 

Vivification  ever  consisteth  in  spine  *^ 
ate,  which  the  cold  doth  congeal  xadeMpjf- 

Bitumen  is  found  in  lumps,  or  tts^ 
masses,  in  some  springs.    fyotdtMr/tS^-^ 

The  milk  in  the  stomach  of  ^'^j^*^ ': 
€oagirlaieii  by  the  runnet,  is  again  dissa^n^^' 
rendered  fluid  by  the  gall  in  the  ^uo^'^j^ 

To  Coa'gulate.  v.  it.  To  run  i»t* 
concretions,  or.  congelatioos.       ^,, 

Spirit  of  wine  commixed  with  milki  J  -  ' 
part  spirit  of  wine  and  two  parts  milk*  '^. " 
tatett  httle,  but  mingleth ;  and  Ae  5«*  J  \ 
not  above.  .    *'\ 

About  the  third  part  of  the  ofl  rf  olffC'  *'^ 
was  driven  over  into  the  receiver,  <fid  ««^;" 
gulttU  into  a  whitish  body,  almost  like  bu^,^ 

CoAGULA^TioN.ff.j.  [from  COOp^^ 
X.  Concretion';  congelation ;  the  3C^  | 

coagulating  5  the  state  of  being  co*:^ 

lated. 
%.  The  body  formed  by  coagulation 
As  die  substance  efsMptAfi^Mtf  »  a«<  i^*^ 
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ssVine,  nodunf  dissolves  them  !mt  what  pene- 
trates and  relaxes  at  the  same  time*  ArhutbMti. 
^oa'g UL ATivB.  adj.  [from  coagulate.'] 
That  has  the  power  of  causing  con- 
cretiony  or  coagulation. 

To  inamfiNt  th«  toagmtatwe  power,  we  have 
sometimes  in  a  minute  arrested  the  fluidity  of 
new  milk,  and  turned  it  into  a  curdled  sub- 
stance, only  by  dexterously^  aungUng  with  it  a 
few  drops  of  good  oil  of  vitriol.  Jhyie, 

'oAc.uLA^TOR,  IV.  j,  [from   coaguIate.^ 
That  which  causes  coagulation. 

(Uagulaiort  of  the  humours,  ar€  those  things 
which  expel  the  most  fluid  parts,  as  in  the  case 
of  tncnrSsating,  or  thickening;  and  by  those 
things  whidi  suck  up  some  of  the  fluid  parts,  as 
absorbents.  Arhutbn»i, 

!OAL.  n.  i.  [coU  Saxon  ;  kol^  Gtrm.Me^ 
Dutch ;  kul^  Danish.] 
.  The  common  fossil  fewel. 

Cm/  is  a  bbck,  sulphiu-eous,  inflammatorr 
matter,  dugout  of  the  earth,  serving  for  fewel, 
common  inXuropey  though  the  English  cwil  is 
of  most  repute.  One  species  of  pit^coal  is  called 
tannci,  or  ctmo/e  coal,  which  is  found  in  the 
northern  counties ;  hard,  glossy,  and  light,  apt 
to  cleave  into  thin  flakes,  and,  when  kindled, 
yields  a  coQUnual  blase  till  it  be  burnt  out. 

Cbamhtrt, 

CmIs  are  sotkf,  dry,  opake,  inflammable  sub- 
stances, found  in  large  strata,  splitting  horizon- 
tally  more  easily  than  In  any  other  direction  ; 
of  a  glossy  hue,  soft  and  friable,  not  fusible,  but 
easdv  tnfiamroaUe,  and  leaving  a  large  residuum 
of  asnes.  Hi//  m  fossiU, 

But  age,  enibrc'd,  lalls  by  her  own  consent  ( 
As  c9als  to  asbea,  when  the  spirit  *s  spent. 

Denbam. 

We  shall  meet  with  the  same  mineral 
lodged  in  <Mii[r,  that  elsewhere  we  found  in 
marie.  IVfoituard^t  Natural  History, 

•  The  cinder  of  scorched  wood ;  char- 
coal. 

Whatsoever  doth  so  alter  a  body,  as  it  re- 
lurncth  not  again  to  that  it  was,  mav  be  called 
ulieratio  major ;  as  when  cheese  is  made  of  curds, 
ur  cmIs  of  wood,  or  bricks  of  earth.         Bacm, 
Fire»  any  thing  inflamed  or  ignited. 
You  are  no  surer,  no. 
Than  is  the  eaai  of  Are  upon  the  ice. 
Or  halftones  in  the  sun,  Sbahpeart, 

You  have  blown  this  eoal  betwixt  mv  lord  and 
me.  '  Soahptari, 

The  rage  of  jealousy  then  fir*d  his  soul. 
And  his  lace  kindled  like  a  burning  €oal.  DrjL 
s  Coal.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  bum  wood  to  charcoal. 

Add  the  tinner's  care  and  cost  in  buying  th« 
wood  for  this  service ;  felling,  framing,  and  piling 
it  to  be  burnt ;  in  fetching  the  same^  when  it  is 
rMZrt/,  throu^  such  far,  foul,  and  Tumberaome 
wjvs.  Carexvi  Survey  •fCorawaU* 

Ctiarcoal  of  roots,  cMleJmio  great  pieces,  lasts 
longer  than  ordinary  charceal.  Bacom* 

To  delineate  with  coal. 

Marvailing,  he  aaled  out  rhymes  upon  th» 
wall,  near  to  the  picture,  CamdeM. 

c^AL -BLACK,  adj.  [coa/  and  h/ack .]  Black 
ill  the  highest  degree  ;  of  the  colour  of 

Cf.ll. 

A«  burning  JEtna,  from  his  boiling  stew, 
D.rL  :>«]ch  out  flames,  and  rocks  in  pieces  hrokf^ 

And  ragged  ribs  of  mounuins  molten  new, 
Tnwrapt  in  toal-4Jaci  clouds  and  filthy  smoke. 
Fairy  Q^ten* 

Ediiopians  and  negroes  became  $4AMack  Iron 
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luUgiiioQs  afflortacencies,  and  complexional  tine* 
tures.  BrvxvH* 

CoaUb/aeb  his  colour,  but  like  jet  it  shone; 
His  legs  and  flowing  tail  were  white  ^nc.  Dryd» 
Co  A  L-Bo  X .  }9.  J.  [coa/  and  6ox.^  A  box  to 
carry  coal  to  the  fire. 

Leave  a  pail  of  dirty  water,  a  ual-box,  a  bot- 
tle, a  bf9om,'«nd  such  other  unsightly  things. 

Sivifl* 

Co  A  L-FISH. «.  J.  [aseilus  ntger.'\  A  species 

of  beardless  gadus. 
Coal-mine    «.  j.  [coal  and  mine,'\    A 
mine  in  which  coal  is  dug ;  a  coal-pit. 
Springs  injure  land,  that  flow  from  eoa/'tmnet, 
Jidortimer, 

Coal-pit.  «.  /.  [from  coal  and  pit,^    A 
pit  made  in  the  earth,  generally  to  a 
great  depth,  for  diggine  coal. 
^  A  leaf  of  the  polypody  kind,  found  In  the 
nnking  of  a  eoal-ftt.  Woodward* 

COAL.STONE.  ».  s.  \c^al  and  itone.^  A 
sort  of  cannel  coal .    See  Coal. 

Coal'^tone  flames  easily,  and  burns  freely ;  but 
holds  and  endures  the  fire  much  longer  than 
coaL  Woodward. 

Coal-work.  If./,  [rofl/andwori.]  A 
coalery  ;  a  place  where  coal  is  found. 

There  is  a  vast  treasiu-e  in  the  old  £nglisfa« 
from  whence  authors  may  draw  constant  auj[>- 
^ea ;  as  our  oflScers  make  their  surest  remiu 
nom  the  toaltvorJ^  and  the  mines.         Feitom* 

Co'kl  ..y.  «.  J.  [from  coa/.]  A  place 
wnere  coal  is  dug. 

Two  fine  staUctits  were  found  hanging  f^rooi 
a  black  stone,  at  a  deserud  vault  in  Benw^U 
soalery.  Woodward. 

To  COALE'SCE.  v.  n.  [coakscoy  Latin.] 

X.  To  unite  in  masses  by  a  spontaneous 
approximation  to  each  other. 

when  ^'apours  arc  raised,  they  hinder  not  th^ 
transparency  of  the  air,  bein^  divided  into  parts 
too  small  to  cause  any  reflection  in  their  super- 
ficies ;  but  when  they  begin  to  eoalesttj  and  c«&- 
ftitute  globules,  those  globules  become  of  a  con- 
venient siae  to  reflea  some  colours.      Nrwtotu 

a.  To  glow  together  j  to  ioin. 

CoALE^scENCL.  ».  j.  [from  coaUsce»1 
The  act  of  coalescing  ;  concretion  ; 
union. 

Co  A  h't  ion.  n.s.  [frt>m  coalejcot  eoalHum^ 
Latin.]  Union  in  one  mass  or  body  ; 
conjunction  of  separate  parts  in  one 
whole. 

The  world's  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  con- 
sistencies, and  every  part  thereof  a  eoa/itiom  of 
distinguishable  varieties.  GlatnilUm 

In  'the  first  coaliiion  of  a  people,  their  prospect 
is  not  great :  they  provide  laws  for  their  present 
exi»ence>  Hale* 

.  T  u  necessary  that  these  squandered  atoms 
should  convene  and  unite  into  great  masses: 
without  such  a  eoa/itiom  the  chaos  must  havo 
reigned  to  all  eternity.  Btailty, 

Co'aly.  adj.   [from  coai-l     Containing 
coal. 
Or  toahTmt,  or  ancient  haUow'd Dee.  Milt. 

Coa PT ACTION.  n*s%  [from  €on  and  a/w, 
Lat.]  The  adjustment  of  parts  to  each 
Other. 
In  a  clock,  the  hand  is  moved  upon  the  dial, 
•  the  bell  is  struck,  and  the  other  actions  belong- 
ing to  the  engine  are  performed,  by  virtue  ofth« 
size,  shape,  bigness,  and  (gattaUmidiht  several 
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The  snme  method  makes  both  |>rose  and  vftrsc 
b«autiful»  which  coiiiisls  in  the  jvjdiciouj  nap' 
tation  and  ranging  ut  the  words.  Broonu, 

f .  To  straiten ;  to  confine  into  si  narrow 
compass. 

The  wind  finding  the  room  in  the  form  of  a 
trunk,  and  cowctated  therein,  forced  the  stones 
of  the  window,  like  pellets,  clean  through  it. 

Bacon, 
ft.  To  contract  power ;  to  restrain. 

If  a  man  coarct*  himselfto  the  extremity  of  an 
act,  he  muse  blame  and  impute  it  to  hhnself, 
that  he  has  thus  coarctid  or  straightened  himself 
so  far.  Ayiifft. 

Coarcta'tios.  If,  J.  [from  coarctateS] 
z.    Confinement ;  fcstraint  to  a  rtarrow 
spac^. 

The  greatest  winds,  if  they  have  no  coareta' 
tion,  or  blow  not  hoUow,  give  an  interiour  sound. 

BaeoH, 
ft.  Contraction  of  aifty  space. 

Straiten  the  artery  never  so  much,provided  the 
sides  of  it  do  not  meet,  the  vessel  will  continue 
to  beat,  below  or  beyond  the  eoarctation.    Bay. 
y  Restraint  of  liberty. 

•  Election  is  opposed  not  only  to  co4ction,  but 
also- to  coarctatioHy  ox  determination  to  one.' 

BrambalL 

COARSE,  adj,  . 

I.  Not  reiined ;  not  separated  firom  im- 
purities gr  baser  parts. 
I  feel 
Of  what  coarte  metal  ye  arie  vcvMtd.Sbakpfare* 
»  3.  Not  soft  or  fine :  used  of  cloth,  of 

which  the  threads  are  large. 
.3.  Rude;  uncivil  j  rough  of  manners.  • 

4.  Gross ;  not  delicate. 

*T  is  not  the  f«<7rj«r  tye  of  human  law 
That  binds  their  peace.  Tbom4o/t, 

5.  I nclf  gant ;  rude ;  unpolished. 

Praise  of  Virgil  is  against  myself,  for  presum- 
ing to  copy,  in  my  eojrje  English,  his  beautiful 
expressions.  Dryden, 

6.  Not  nicely  expert ;  unfinished  by  art  or 
education. 

Practical  rules  may  he  useful  to  such  as  are 
remote  from  advice*  and  to  coarse  practitioners, 
which  they  are  obliged  to  make  use  of.  Arhutb, 

7.  Mean  ;  not  nice  ;  not  elegant ;  vile. 

Ill  consort,  and  a  coarse  perfume. 
Disgrace  the  delicacy  of  a  feast.        Bctcommon, 

A  coarse  and  useless  dunghill  wced,^ 
Fix'd  to  one  spor,  to  rot  just  as  it  grows.  Oiway. 
From  this  coarse  mixture  of  terrestrial  parts, 
Desire  and  fear  by  turns  possess  their  hearts. 

Drj^eti. 
jCo'ARSELY.  adv.  [from  coane."] 
I.  Without  fineness ;  without  refinement. 
ft.  Meanly ;  not  elegantly. 

John  came  neiilier  eating  nor  drinking,  but 
fared  coarsely  and  poorly,  according  to  the  appa- 
rel he  wore.        »  BroxvH. 

3.  Rudely  ;  not  civilly. 

The  good  cannot  be  too  much  honoured,  nor 
the  bad  too  coarsely  us^d.  DrydeH, 

4.  Inelegantly.  . 

Be  pleased  to  accept  the  rudiments  of  Virgil's 
poetry,  coarsely  translated,  buc  which  yet  retains 
some  beauties  of  the  author.  Dryden^ 

Co'arseness.  n,  j.  [from  ^oarse^l  ^ 

i.  Impurity;  unrefined  state. 

First  know  the  materials  whereof  the  gbss  is 
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made ;  then  consider  t»hat  the  r«»n  is  ef  A 
coarseness  or  clearness.^  .  Baaat  hn-^ 

a.  Roughness  ;  want  of  fineness. 

3.  Crossness ;  want  of  delicacy. 

Friends  (pafdon  the  coarseness  c^tlte  IIL>'  i 
tion),  as  d<^  in  couples,  should  be  Kk  U^c  ^J 
size.    .  L'LiUif^ 

4.  Roughness;  rudeness  of  manners* 

A  base  wild  olive  "he  remains; 
The  shrub  the  coarseness  of  the  down  r:t  "•, 

^*\ 

5.  Meanness;  want  of  nicety. 

Consider  the  penuriousness  of  the  Hv'i  1 

ers,the  coarseness  of  their  food  and  rairoci.!.  1 

dieir  little  indulgences  uf  pleasure,      z^'^^-' 

COAST.  ».  s.  \_c0jte9  Fr.  mta,  Latin] 

I.  The  edge  or  margin  of  the  land  rii 

the  sea ;  the  shore.    It  is  not  used  t] 

the  banks  of  Jess  waters. 

He  stes  in  English  ships  the  Holbnd  -^  i 

a.  It  seems  to  betaken  hy Newton kiyl 
like  the  French  c9jU»  It  was  likewise 
used  by  Bacon. 

The  south-east  is  found  to  be  belter  fi.'  ni 
ing  of  trees  than  the  south-west;  Uio.^  I 

'    south-west  be  the  hottest  coast.  ^_  1 

'  Some  kind  of  virtue,  lodged  in  sonv.  -1 
the  crystal,  inclines  and  beMs  the  rjys  u»= J 
the  coast,  of  unusual  refraction ;  crtherv'  - 1 
rays  would  not  be  refracted  towards  th.t  I 
rather  than  any  other  coast,  both  at  th-J  1 
deuce  and  attheir  emergence«^so  as  to  en'.t ;  ^ 

-   a  contrary  situation  of  the  coast,  iV\-n  /f^   j 

3.  Tiv  Coast  it  elair.  [aprovcrbiaitf 
prcssioQ.]  Tbc  danger  is  ovtr;  I 
enemies  have  marched  oif. 

'        Going  out,  and  seeing  that  the  tooitvs   j 
Zelmaiw  dismissed  Mjsidorus.  '  ' 

.  '  The  royal  spy,  when  now  the  coa^t  tiv  1 
Squg^t  Dt>t  the  garden,  butretir'dunstt-.' ' 

To  Coast,  v.//.  [from the  noun  .!  1  j 
close  by  the  coast ;  to  sail  witliin :  | 
of  land.  I 

But  steer  my  vessel  with  a  steady  bs^^^ 
And  coast  along  the  shore  in  sight  of  I'm'  -  J 
The  ancients  coasted  otAy  in  their  M»'    ' 
seldom  taking  the  open  sei.  Arhvthii :    1 

To  Coast.  V.  a.  yo  sail  by  ;  to  i^ii  ^ 
to. 

Nearchus,  the  admiral  of  Alex^'^''' ! 
knowing  the  compass,  was  fain  to  r*«*  U"- /  ' 
Broken* s  Fciicr  s  ' 
The  greatest  entertainment  we  fooou  i '  j 
ing  it,  were  tiie  several  pios))ects<rf  v.t«u^  I 
yards,  meadows,  and  corn-fields,  v^>''''^ '. 
the  borders  of  it.  AJ^'-i--^  *  "^ 

Co'ast ER.  n.  J.  [from  coast.']  He  th.it d 

timorously  near  the  shore.'  j 

Tn  our  small  skiff  we  must  not  lai'.nch  '""I 

We  here  but  coasters,  not  discov'rcrs  ^^•^\ 

COAT.  «.  i.  [cotte^  Er.  £0Uay  ItJii^  ^  j 

I.  The  upper  garment. 

He  was  armed  with  a  coai  of  mail,  re 
weight  of  the  f«a/was  five  thousuHi  shc'-i 

The  coat  of  many  colours  they  b.'c  . 
their  father,  and  said.  This  havc^c-    ' 
know  now  whether  it  be  thy  son's  *«»  ^     ' 


a.  Petticoat ;  the  habit  of  a  bo;* 
infancy  ;  the  lower  part  of  a  woc 
dregs. 

A  friend's  younger  son,  a  child  in  r-*, 
not  easily  brought  to  his  b3ok«  '  * 
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3«  The  habit  or  vesture^  as  demonstrative 
of  the  off  ce. 

For  his  intenueddling  with. arms,  he  is  the 
more  excusable,  because  many  of  his  eoat^  in 
those  times,  are  not  only  martial  directors,  but 
commanders.  HoiveVs  Vocai  Foresi* 

Men  of  his  coat  should  be  minding  their  pray'rs ; 
And  not  among  ladies,  to  give  themselves  airs. 

S-u>ifL 
4-  The  hair  or  fur  of  a  beast ;  the  cover- 
ing of  any  animal. 

He  dad 
Their  nakedness  with  skins  of  beasts;  or  slain, 
Or,  as  the  snake,  with  youthful  eoat  repaid : 
Andithought  not  much  to  clothe  his  enemies. 

Milton, 
^  Give  your  horse  some  powder  of  brimstone  in 
his  oats,  and  it  Vr'ill  make  his  coat  lie  fine. 

Mortimer's  Husbandry, 
You  have  given  us  milk 
In  luscious  streams,  and  lent  us  your  own  cottf 
Against  the  winter's  cold.       Tbotnson's  Spriajr. 
5.  Any  tegument,  tnnick,  or  covering. 
The  eye  is  defended  with  four  coats  or  »cius. 

Peacbam, 
The  optick  nerves  have  their  medullary  parts 
terminating  in  the  brain,  their  teguments  termi^ 
nating  in  the  cMis  of  the  eye.      ^  DtrbamJ 

Amber  is  a  nodule,  invested  with  a  coat,  call- 
ed rock-an^r.  WoodivarJ  on  Fossils, 
i.  That  on  which  the  ensignt  armorial  are 
portrayed. 

The  herald  of  love's  rfnichty  king. 

In  whose  coat  armour  richly  are  display *d 

All  sorts  of  flowers  the  which  on  earth  do 

spring.  Spensar, 

Cropp'd  arc  the  flower-de-luces  in  your  arms; 

Of  England's  coat  one  half  is  cut  away.  Sbaktp, 

At  each  trumpet  was  a  banner  bound. 
Which,  waving  m  the  wind,  dispby'd  at  large 
Their  master's  coat  of  arms  and  knightly  charse. 

Dryaim, 

To  COAT.  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.]  To 
cover ;  to  invest ;  to  overspread  :  as, 
to  coat  a  retort  5  to  coat  a  ceiling. 

To  COAX.  V.  a.  To  wheedle ;  to  flatter ; 
to  humour.   A  low  word. 

The  nurse  had  changed  her  note ;  she  ^vas 

muzzling  and  e^axing  the  child ;  that 's  a  good 

dear,  says  she.  V Estrange, 

I  coax!  1  wheedle !  I  'm  above  it.   Faraubar, 

Co'axer.  jf.  i.  [firom  the  verb. J  A 
whcedler ;  a  flatterer. 

Cod.  a  word  often  used  in  the  compo- 
sition of  low  terms;  corrupted  from 
cop»  Sax.  kopfi  GernK  the  head  or  top. 

Cob.  ».j. 

I.  A  sor^  of  seafowl ;  called  also  seacob* 

PbiUips. 

1.  In  some  provinceSf  and  probably  in  old 
language^  a  spider ;  whence  cohfueb, 

Co'BALT. «.  J.  A  marcasite  frequent  in 
Saxony. 

Cobalt  is  plentifully  fnipregnated  with  arse- 
nick;  contains  copper,  and  some  silver.  Beiilg 
.  .iblimed,  the  flores  are  of  a  blue  colour :  these 
German  mincralists  call'zaffir.  Woodward, 

Cobalt  is  a  dense,  compact,  and  ponderous  mi- 
neral, very  bright  and  shining,  and  much  re- 
semblhig  some  of  the  antimonial  ores.  It  is 
found  in  Germany,  Saxonjr,  Bohemia,  and  Eng- 
land :  but  ODI^  is  a  pooir  kuid.  Ft om  e^k  art 
produced  the  three  s»rts  of  arsenick,  white,  yel- 
low, and  red ;  as  also  zaiTre  and  smalt.        HiH* 

Tq  CCXABLE.  lv.u.kobUr^  Danish.] 
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X.  To  mend  any  thing  coarsely :   used 
generally  of  shoes. 

If  you  be  out,  sir,  I  can  mend  you.— Why, 
sir,  cobbU  you  f  Sbaksteart, 

They  Ml  sit  by  th*  fire,  and  presume  to  xnow 
What 's  done  i'th'capitol;  making  parties  strong. 
And  feeble  such  as  stand  not  in  their  liking 
Below  their  cobbled  shoes.  ^  Sbaispeare, 

Many  underlpycrs,  when  they  could  not  live 
upon  their  trade,  have  raised  themselves  from 
eobblifig  to  fluxing.  VEstrangu 

a.  To  do  or  make  any  thing  clumsily  or 
unhandily. 

Reject  the  nauseous  praises  of  the  times; 
Give  thy  l»se  poets  batk  their  cobbUd  thymes, 

Dryden. ' 
Believe  not  that  the  whole  u^iiverse  is  mero 
bungling  and  blundering,  nothing  effected  for  any 
pur|>o$e  or  design,  but  all  ill-favouredly  cobbled 
and  jumbled  Together.  SentUy, 

Co'BBLER.  n.  J.  [from  cobb/e,} 
I.  A  mender  of  old  shoes. 

Not  many  years  ago  it  happened  that  3  cobbler 
had  the  casting  vote  for  the  life  of  a  criminal 

Additon  on  Itaij, 

%,  A  clumsy  workman  in  general. 
Whst  trade  are  ydu  ?— 
Truly,  sir,  in  respect  of  a  fine  workman,  I  am 
but,  as  you  would  say,  a  cobbler,        Sbdkspeare, 
2*  In  a  kind  of  proverbial  sense,  any  mean 
person. 

Think  you  the  great  prerogative  t*  enjoy 
Of  doing  ill,  by  virtue  oif  that  race  ? 
As  if  what  we  esteem  in  cobblers  base 
Would  the  high  family  of  Brutus  jpnce,  Dryden, 
Co'birons.  u.  s.  [cob  and  iron,']    Irons 
with  a  knob  at  the  upper  end. 

The  implements  of  tne  kitchen;  as  spits, 
ranges,  cobiroasy  and  pots.  Bacon, 

Gobi's  HO  P.  «.  j.  [con  and  bishop.}     A 
coadjutant  bishop. 

Valerius,  advanced  in  years,  and  a  Grecian  by 

biith,  not  qualified  to  preach  in  the  Latin  tongue, 

made  use  of  Austin  as  a  cobisbop^  for  the  benefit 

of  the  church  of  Hippo.  Aylijfe,  * 

Co'^NUT.  «.  J.  [cob  and  ««/.]    A  boy'i 

game  ;  the  conquering  nut, 
Co'bswan.  ff.  s,  {cob^  head,  zxid  j<ufan.'\ 
The  head  or  leading  swan. 
I  am  not  taken 
With  a  eobnvan^  or  a  high-mounting  bulh       ^ 
As  foolish  Leda  and  Europa  were.  Ben  Jom^ih 
Co'bwkb.  n,  J.  [kopiuebj  Dutch.] 
I.  The  web  or  net  of  a  spider :  front  eob% 
a  spider. 

The  luckless  Clarion, 
With  violent  swift  flight,  forth  carried 
Into  the  cursed  cobwebf  wliich  his  foe 
Had  framed  for  his  final  overthrow.       Spenser, 
Is  supper  ready,  the  house  trimmed,  rushes 
strewea,  and  cob^vebs  swept .'  Sbahpeare.' 

The  spider,  in  the  house  of  a  burgher,  fell 
presently  to  her  net-work  of  drawinr  cobwebs 
up  and  down.  J/Es^as(fge, 

4.  Any  snare  or  trap :  implying  insidious- 
ness  and  weakness. 

For  be  a  rope  of  sand  could  twist 
As  tough  as  learned  Sorbonist; 
And  weave  fine  cobwebs^  fit  for  scull 
That  *s  empty  when  the  moon  is  full  HtsAbrtt* 
Chronology  is  at  best  but  a  cobweb  law,  and 
he  broke  through  it  with  his  weight.  .    Dryden, 
Laws  are  like  «»bxvebs  \  v  hich  mav catch  sm^ 
flies,  but  let  wasps  and  horneu  break  through. 

Cocci'Ffi&ous.  adj.  [from  xoMo^t  a&d 
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ftn^  LaL]    All  plants  or  trew  are  so 
called  that  have  berries.  ^ncy, 

Co'cHiNEAL.  If.  s.  IcocbiniUa^  Span,  a 
vroodlouse.]  An  insect  gathered  upon 
the  opuntia,  and  dried ;  frpm  which  a 
beautiful  red  colour  is  extracted.    HiiU 

Co^CHLEARY.  adu  [from  eochlea^  Lat. 
a  screw.] .  Screwtorm  j  in  the  form  of  a 
screw. 

That  at  St.  Deimif,  near  Paris,  hath  wreatihv 
spires,  and  coebttary  turnings  about  it,  which 
agreeth  with  the  description  of  the  unicorn's 
horn  in  JElian.  Br  nan*  s  Kulgar  £rr»urs, 

Co'cHLEATED.  adj.  [from  cQcbha^  Lat.] 

Of  a  screwed  or  turbinated  form, 

^  Two  pieces  of  stone,  struck  forth  trf  the  ca* 

vity  of  the  umbilici  of  shells,  of  the  same  sort 

with  the  foregoing:    they  are  of -^  fcchlcaicd 

'  figure.  IVooikvard  om  Fossih. 

COCK.  n.  s.  [cocc,  Sax.  coq^  Fr.] 
|.  The  male  to  the  hen;   a  domestick 
fowl,  remarkablefor  his  gallantry,  pride, 
and  courage. 

Cocks  have  great  combs  and  spurs;  hens,  Uttle 
or  none.  Bacon* s  Natrr.zJ  History. 

True  coeis  o*  th'  game, 
Tljat  never  ask  for  what,  or  whom,  they  Tight; 
,  But  turn  'era  out,  and  shew  'em  but  a  foe,    ♦ 
Cry  liberty,  and  that  'sa  cause  of  quarreL  Dryi. 

The  careftu  hen 
Calls  sll  her  chirping  family  around, 
Fed  and  defended  by  the  fejrl«s  cocJk,  Thomson^ 
fl.  The  male  of  any  small  biid. 

Calves  aud  p)iilosop]iers,tygers  and  statesmen,^ 
toct  Sparrows  and  coquets,  exactly  rcicmble  one' 
another  in  the  formation  of  the  pineal  gbnd. 

Arbuibnot  and  Pope. 

5.  The  weathercock,  that  shows  the  Ui» 
rection  of  the  wind  by  turning. 

You  cataracts  and  hurricanoes,  spout 
THl  you  have  drench'd  our  steeples,  drown'd 
the  cocks  I  Sbaksbcare. 

4.  A  Spout  to  let  out  water  at  wiU,  by 
turning  the  stop :  the  handle  had  pro- 
bably a  cock  on  the  top.  Things  tliat 
were  contrived  to  turn,  seem  anciently 
to  have  had  that  forniy  whatever  was 
the  reason.' 

When  every  room 
JIath  blaz'd  with  lights,  and  bray'd  with  min- 
strelsy, 
I  have  rctir  d  me  to  a  wasteful  cock^ 
And  set  mine  eyes  at  flow.  Sbakspeari^ 

It  were  good  there  were  4  litdc  cock  made  in 
the  belly  of  the  upper  glass.  Bacon*s  Nat.  Utst. 
Thus  the  small  jett,  which  hasty  hands  unlock. 
Spirts  in  the  gardW's  eyes  who  turns  the  caek. 

Bopc. 
f.  The  notch  of  an  arrow, 

6.  The  part  of  the  lock  of  a  gun  that 
strikes  with  the  flint,   [from  cocca,  Ital. 

.  the  notch  of  an  arrow.     SkiAner.    Pcr- 
>..  baps  from  the  action,  like  that  of  acock 

pecking  \  but  it  was^  I  think,  so  called 

when  it  bad  not  its  present  form.] 
With  hasty  rage  he  snatch'4 

His  gundiot,  that  in  holsters  watched; 
•  And  bending  cock,  he  levell'd  fuU 

Against  th*  outside  of  Talgel's  skuU.  HtiMra*. 
A  seven-shot  gun  carries  powder  and  bullets 

lor  seven  charges  and  discharges.    Under  the 

breech  of  the  barrel  is  one  box  for  the  powder; 

a  litde  before  the  lock  another  for  the  bullets; 
.  ^h  iod  x\t»  t9f^  8  charter,  which  carries  the  pow- 
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dar  from  tht  bos  to  afaoa^  at  the  fimhctesi 
of  the  lock.  .  Gra^, 

7.  A  conquerQijr;  a  leader;  agovernirig 
man. 

Sir  Andrew  is  the  <«e|  of  thr  dnb  since  he 

left  us.  AMuo^.. 

My  schoolmaster  callM  me  a  dunce  and  a  foci; 

But  at  cu©  I  was  always  the  cock  of  the  srhool, 

^-  > 

t«  CockcTowing  s  a  note  pf  the  time  a 

a  morning, 

We  were  carousing  till  the  second  aci  ^hzl 

He  begins  at  cuifew,  and  goes  till  the  first  .fci, 

9.  A  cockboat ;  a  small  boat. 

They  take  view  of  all  sixed  «4*,  bsrjes,  vA 
$sherboats,  hovering  on  the  coast.  ••       Carev. 

l*hc  fishermen  that  walk  u|x>n  the  beach. 
Appear  like  mice ;  and  yond  tall  anchoring  bark 
DiminJsh'd  to  her  c^k  /  her  *«>,  a  buoy. 
Almost  too  small  for  sight.  Shhpunt. 

10.  A  small  heap  of  hay.    [Properly  ,3p^ 
As  soon  as  the  dew  is  off  the  ground,'  jprVJ 

the  hay  again,  and  turn  it,  that  it  mav  wither  on 
tiie  other  side :  then  handle  it,  and  if  you  iinc  k 
dry,  make  it  up  into  cocks.  Mirttm^r, 

1 1.  The  form  of  a  hat,     [from  the  conib 
-  of  the  cock.] 

You  sec  man  V  a  smart  rhetorician  tumin?  his 
hat  in  his  hanos,  moukitng  it  into  seversV dif- 
ferent cockj,  A^9^> 

li.  The  style  or  gnomon  of  a  dial.  Cbamh^ 

13.  The  needle  of  a  balance. 

14-  CocA  on  (be  Boo^     Triumphant ;  a- 

triting. 
Now  I  am  a  frisker,  all  men  on  me  look; 

What  should  I  do  but  set  cock om  ibc  ho^r 

•^"®"..l*  *"*^*  *  mutiny  among  my  guests  I 
You  will  set  cock  a  bocp  f  Sbah^u 

For  Hudibras,  who  diought  h*  had  woa 
The  field  as  certain  as  a  gun. 
And  having  routed  the  vihole  troop. 
With  victory  was  cock  a  bo^  HtMm, 

To  Cock.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  set  erect ;  to  hold  bolt  upright,  2S 
a  cock  holds  his  head. 

This  is  that  muscle  which  performs  the  m^'^ 
so  often  mentioned  by  the  Latin  poeta,  *'• » 
they  talk  of  4  man's  cocking  his  nose,  or  f^'M 
the  rhinoceros.  ^jjuti. 

Our  I.ighifoot  barks,  and  eocks  bis  ears; 
O Vr  yonder  stile  see  Lubberkin  appears.  Gn. 

Dick  would  cofk  his  nose  in  scorn, 
But  Tom  was  kind  and  loving.  Sv^f' 

%.  To  set  up  the  hat  with  an  air  oip^^' 
lance  and  pertness. 

Dick,  who  thus  Ittig  had  paaahre  sat. 
Here  strokM  his  chin  and  cvci  V  hu  hat.  Atcr. 
An  alert  young  fellow  cocked  hh  bat  upbo  1 
^icnd  of  his  who  entered.    Addison  i  ^S/^- 
3.  To  mould  the  form  of  the  hat 
4*  To  fix  the  cock  of  a  gun  ready  for' 
discharge. 

Some  df  them  holding  up  tbetr  piscob,  (^^1 
near  the  door  of  the  house,  which  they  y^-f 
open.  >         I>rydcn*c  DedUaiiMi  -€»»* 

5.  To  raise  hay  in  small  heaps. 

Sike  mirth  in  May  is  meetest  fat  to  nake, 
Or  siim^ner  shade,  under  Useeockedhiy.Sfcui:!' 
To  Cock,  vff' 
I.  To  strut ;  to  bold  up  the  head,  afid 

look  big,  or  menacing,  or  pert. 
\    Sir  Fopling  is  a  Ibol  srf  nicely  writ, 
Th^  IsfUes  wovld  mistake  ium  £»  a  «it| 
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4iid  when  he  nngt»  uQcb  laiiii,  and  teth,  would 

cry, 
I  vow,  methinlu,  h«  's  pretty  dompuiy.    Dryd. 
Every  one  totii  and  struts  upon  it,  and  pre- 
'teods  to  overlook  u&  AddUtmt  Guarahm, 

%,  To  train  or  u&e  fighting  cocks. 

Cries  out  'gsinst  couing^  smce  he  cannot  bet. 

Cock  I  in  composition,  signifies  small  or 

litUe. 
Cocka'de.  «.  J.  [from  cod.']   A  ribband 

worn  in  the  hat. 
.C  o'c  K  A  T  R I  c  E . ».  J.  [from  cocJky  and  atte^. 
Sax.  a  serpent.]  A  serpent  supposed  to 
rise  from  a  cock's  cgz. 

They  will  kill  one  another  by  the  look,  like 

Ciekairices.  Sbakipeare, 

This  was  the  end  of  thb  little  eockatria  aS  a 

king,  that  was  able  to  destroy  those  that  did  not 

espy  him  firsL  Bac4m, 

This  etckatrtee  b  soonest  crushed  in  the  shell; 

but,  if  it  grows,  it  turns  to  a  serpent  and  a 

dragon.  TayUr. 

My  Wife !  'tis  she,  the  very  coekatrUe/ 

Congrtve. 
Co'c  K  B  o  AT. «.  J.  \cock  and  boat*']  A  small 
boat  belonging  to  a  ship. 

That  invincible  .armada,  which  having  not 
fired  a  cottage  of  ours  at  land,  nor  taken  a  cotk" 
boat  of  ours  at  sea,  wandered  through  the  wil-  ^ 
derncssof  the  northern  seas.  Bafcn.  ' 

Did  they  think  it  less  dishoi|our  to  God  to  b« 
Hke  a  brute,  or  a  plant,  or  a  eockboaty  than  to  be 
like  a  man?  StilUngJIut* 

Co'CK BROTH.  If./.  Broth  made  by  boil- 
ing a  cock. 

r>iet  upon  spoon-meats;  z%  veal  or  cockiro/Bty 

prepared  with  French  barley.  Harv^, 

(:oCKCRO^wiNG.  n.  J,  [eocA  and  e^»w,] 

The  time  at  which  cocks  crow ;  early 

morning. 

Ye  know  not  when  the  master  of  the  house 

Cometh;  at  even,  or  at  midnight, or  at  the  tock- 

cr<nxn«gy  or  in  the  morning.  Mark* 

To  Co'cKER.  v.  a.  [coque/hierf  French.] 

To  cade ;  to  fondle  ;  to  indulge. 

Most  children's  constitutions  are  spoiled  by 
fockering  and  tenderness.  l^ocke  on  Education, 
He  mat  will  give  bis  son  sugar«plums  to  make 
him  learn,  does  but  authorize  his  love  of  plea- 
sure, and  cocker  up  that  propensity  which  he 
cnsght  to  subdue.  JLocke  on  Edttcation* 

Bred  a  fondling  and  an  heiress, 
Dress'd  like  any  lady  may'ress, 
C9cker'd  by  the  servants  rouiid, 
Was  too  good  to  touch  the  ground.  Svfift, 

Co'CKER.  a.  J.  [from  cock.]  One  who  fol- 
lows the  sport  of  cockfighting. 
C  o'c  K  E 1^  E  L  •  ff .  J.  [from  cock^  A  young 
cock. 

Which  of  them  first  begins  to  crow  ?— 
•JTie  old  cock.— The  cockereL  Sbakspeare, 

What  wilt  thou  be,  young  ceckereif  when  thy 
spurs 
Are  grown  to  sharpness  f  Dryden. 

po'cKET.  n,  J.  [of  uncertain  derivation.] 
A  seal  belonging  to  the  king's  custotnhouse : 
likewise  a  scroU  of  parchment,  sealed  aad  de- 
livered by  the  efficers  of  the  customhouse  to 
pierchanta,  as  a  warrant  that  their  merchandize 
}s  entered.  C^weU. 

The  greatest  profit  did  arise  by  the  tteket  of 
hides;  for  wool  and  woolfells  were  ever  of  little 
value  in  this  kingdom.  Davia, 

po'cKFiGHT.  H.J,  Icock  and /j^/.]    4 
battle  or  tnatch  of  90ck8. 
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In  «ics|Ml/,  to  make  one  cockmore  bniy, 
and  the  other  more  cowardly,  ^^t^m'/  Nat.  Hist, 

At  the  seasons  of  footbiU  and  coclfgbtlng. 

these  little  republicks  reassume  their  national 

hatred  to  each  other.  AddUon^ 

Co^CKHORSK.  adj.  icock  and  korse, ]     Oa 

horseback ;  triumphant ;  exulting. 

^  Alma,  they,  strenuously  maintain. 
Sits  cofkboTMt  on  her  throne  the  brain.  Frhr^ 
Cot'cKLE.  If.  J.  [coccel,  Saxon;'  hftmt^ 
Kizanuif  Lat.]  A  weed  that  grows  in 
corn,  the  same  with  cornrcse ;  a  speclea 
of  poppy. 

In  soothixi|^them,we  nourish 'gainst  our  senate 
The^ofiyrof  reblfUion,  insolence,  sedition.  ^«i« 

Good  seed  degenerates,  a^d  o^  obeys 
The  soil's  disease,  and  into  e9ci/g  strays.  Dqttne, 
CO'CKLE.  n.  s.  Icoqui/lr,  French.] 
X.  A  small  testaceous  fish. 

It  is  a  cockU,  or  a  walnut-skill.      Sbatspearg^ 

We  may,  I  think,  from  the  make  of  an  oyster, 
or  cockle^  reasonablv  conclude,  that  it  has  not  so 
manY,  nor  so  quici  senses,  it  a  man.       l^kc^ 

Three  common  cockU  shells,  out  of  gravel  pits. 
troodvaard* 

a.  A  little  or  young  cock.    Obsolete.  . 
They  bearen  the  cng  so  stiif  and  so  sute. 

As  e«ckle  on  his  dunghill  crowiu  crank.  Spm^r. 
Co'cK LB-STAIRS,  fu  J.  Winding or  spiral 

stairs.  Gbambers* 

To  Co'cKLB.  v.  «.  [from  cockle.]    To 

contract  into  wrinkles,  like  the  shell  of 

a  cockle. 

Sbow'n  soon  drench  the  camlef s  ttkUdfjam* 

Gmy^ 

Co'CKLED.  adj.  lirom  cockle.]  SheDed; 
or  perhaps  cochleate,  turbinated. 

Love's  feeling  is  more  soft  and  sensible 
Than  are  the  tender  horns  cScockUd  snails. 

Sbahfeare, 
Co'cKLOFT.  n.  J.  icock  m^  loft.]  The 
room  over  the  garret,  ia  which  fowls  are 
supposed  to  roost ;  unless  it  be  rather 
corrupted  from  coploft^  the  cop  or  top  of 
the  house. 

If  the  lowest  floors  alreadjr  bum, 
Ccckkjh  and  garrets  soon  will  take  their  turn. 
Drjden*s  'Juvenal* 
My  rarrets,  or  rather  my  etcifofts  indeed,  are 
▼ery  mdifferently  fiimished ;  but  tney  are  rooma 
to  Uy  lumber  in.  Swft, 

Co'CKMASTER.  a.  J.  Icock  and  master} 
One  that  breeds  game  cocks. 

A  nekmoitet  bought  a  partridge,  and  turned 
it  among  the  fighting  cocks.  VE^trame^ 

Co'CKBi^TCH.  »,  J.  Icock  and  match.1 
Cockfight  for  a  prize. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  heads  of  partial 
preserve  towards  one  another  an  outward  shew 
of  good  breeding,  their  tools  will  not  so  much  as 
mingle  at  a  cockmtteb,  Aidiitu 

Though  quail^ghting  is  what  b  most  taken 
notice  of,  they  bd  doubtless  cockmattbes  also. 

ArbutbrntioMdJ^wpg, 

Co'cKNEY.  a.  J  [A  word  of  which  the 
original  is  nuch  controverted.  The 
French  useanapression,/««  deeocaiM^ 
for  a  country  c  dainties. 

Paru  est  pur  un  rkke  m  pais  de 
cocaigne,  BoileMt. 

Of  this  word  hey  are  not  able  to  settle 
the  original.  |t  appears,  whatever  was 
it»  6l"8t  groi)d,  to  be  very  ancient, 
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ttSwg  mentioned  iir  an  old  Normanno- 
SaxoB  poem : 

Far  m  sec  by  west  Spayng> 
Is  a  lond  yhote  cocayng. 
On  which  Dr.  Hickej  has  this  remark : 

Nunc  coquin^  coquim:  quae  olim  apud 
Gallos,  otioy  gulzy  et  ventri  deditosy 
ijgmo'vuai^  ignavamt  dejidioswn^  deiidh- 
jyuM^  seguenty  stgpiBcabant.  Hinc  urba" 
wMy  lUpote  a  rusticis  laboribus  ad  vitam 
tedeotariam  et  desidtosam  avocatos,  pa- 
gan! nostri  oHm  cokaignesy  quod  nunc 
tcnXAXyxr  cQckmySi  vocabant.  Et  poeta 
)t9C  Boster  in  monachos  &  moniales,  nt 
•cgnegenushominum  qui,dcsidisededitit 
ventri  indulgebant,  &  coquinae  amatores 
crant,  malevolcntissime  invchitur ;  mo- 
nasteria  8c  motiasticam  vitam  in  descrip- 
ttone  terriB  cockaincif  parabolice  per- 
striogens.]  i 

|.  A  native  of  London,  by  way  of  con- 
•  tempt. 

So  the  cockney  did  to  the  eels,  when  she  put 
them  i'  th*  pasty  alive.      Shaksfeares  K,  Lear* 

Fof  who  IS  such  a  cockney  in  his  heart> 
Proud  of  the  plenty  of  the  southern  parr, 
,  To  scorn  that  union,  by  which  we  may 
l^oast  *t  was  his  countryman  that  writ  this  play  } 

Dorset. 
'  The  cocfney,  travelling  into  the  country,  is 
atnrprized  at  many  common  practices  of  rural 
•ffiurs.  ff^atts. 

a.  Any  effeminate,  ignorant,  low,  mean, 
despicable  citizen. 

I  am  afraid  this  great  lubber,  the  world,  wiH 
prove  a  tockncy.  Bhaktptarc, 

Co^c  K  F I T .  ».  /.  [cock  and  ///.] 
I.  The  area  where' cocks  fight. 
Can  this  cockpit  hold 
The  vasty  field  of  France  ?  Sbahpeare. 

And  now  have  I  gsdned  the  eoekp'a  of  the 
western  world,  and  acXdemy  of  arms,  for  many 
years.  HotveTt  Vocal  Forett. 

A.  A  place  on  the  lower  deck  of  a  man  of 
war,  where  are  Subdivisions  for  the  pur- 
ser, the  surgeon,  and  his  mates.  Harris, 

Co'CKscoMB.  «.  J.  [fori  and  ccmb,']  A 
plant. 

Co'cKSHEAD.  n.  J.  A  plant,  named  also 
smnfhin.  MiiUr, 

Co'ckSHUT.  «.  J.  [from  c9ck  and  sbut>'\ 
The  close*  of  the  evening,  at  which  time 
poultry  go  to  roost. 

Surrey  and  himseif, 
Much  about  ctchbut  time,  fiom  troop  to  troop 
Went  through  the  army.  Sbahsptare, 

Co'cKSPUR.  /I.  J.  \cock  and  j^wr.]  Vir- 
ginian hawthorii.    A  species  of  medlar. 

Miiler. 

Co'cKsuRE.  tf^-v.  [from  cock  and  surc^ 

Confidently  certain ;  without  fear  or 

diffkience.    A  word  of  contempt. 

We  xeal,  as  ih  a  zz^\\t^  iocksttre.  Sbmk*peare, 

1  thought  myself  «wij«if  of  his  horse,  which 

lie  readily  promised  me.  Pope's  Lrtters, 

Co'cKswAiN.  n.  J.  [co;gi5f  pame,  Saxon.] 
The  officer  who  has  the  command  of 
the  cockboat.    Cornptly  Co  x  o>i . 

Co'cKWKED.  n.  J.  [from  cod  and  tweed*'] 
A  plant,  called  also  ditt^nder  and  pepper- 
rvsrt* 
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Co'co  A.  «.  J.  [fiocoote/.  Span,  and  that*  < 
fore  more  properly  written  cacao.] 

A  species  of  pann-tree,  cukhrated  in  tlie  Ext 
and  west  Indies.  The  bark  of  the  nut  is  made 
into  cordage,  and  the  shell  into  drinking  boirk 
The  kernel  affords  thitm  a  wholesome  fooi,tni 

.  the  nsilk  conuined  io  the  shell  a  cooting  liqocf . 

.  The  leaves  are  used  for  thatchijag  their  boiues, 
and  are  wrought  into  baskets.  MiMtr. 

The  rofotfor  chocoUte  nut  is  a  fruit  of  an  ob- 
long Agure ;  is  com{)osed  of  a  thin  but  hard  and 

'  wcody  coat  or  skin,  of  a  dark  blackish  colour; 
and  of  a  drr  kernel,  filling  \xo  its  whole  cavity, 
fleshy  ,dry,brm,and  fattish  totne  touchfOfadaskr 
cak>ur,  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a  pleasant  aod 
peculiar  taste.  It  was  unknown  to  us  till  the  dis- 
covery of  America^  The  uee  is  of  the  thick- 
ness of  a  man's  leg,  and  but  a  ftw  feet  in  hekin : 
its  bark  rough,  and  full  of  tubercles ;  and  b 
leaves  six  or  ci^ht  inches  long,  half  as  much  in 
breadth,  and  pomted  at  the  ends.  The  flowen 
are  succeedea  by  the  fruit*  which  b  large  and  ob- 
long, resembling  a  cucumber,  five,  six,  or  eight 
inches  in  length,  and  three  or  four  in  tiiickness; 
when  fully  ripe,  of  a  purple  colour.  Within  ih« 
cavitv  of  this  fruit  are  lodged  the  cec90  nuts,  usu- 
ally about  thirty  in  number.  HilTi  Mat.  MtJks* 

Amid  those  orchards  of  the  sub. 
Give  me  to  drain  the  cocoas  milky  bovl, 
And  from  the  palm  to  draw  iu  fredwninf  vine 

Co'cTiLE.  ad;\  [ror/i///,  Latin.]  Made  by 

baking,  as  a  brick. 
Co'cTioN.||.j.[<:of/io,  J^.]   Theactof 
boiling. 

The  disease  is  sometitnes  att«nded  with  ex- 
pectoration from  the  lungs,  and  that  is  takeout 
by  z  taction  and  resolution  of  the  feverish  mattti, 
or  terminates  in  suppurations  or  a  gangrene. 

4rlMUniot  m  Did. 

CODFISH.  S^-^-  [iiJ^&«.]  A  sea-fish. 
COD.  «.  J.  [cobbe,  Saxon.]   Any  case  or 

husk  in  which  seeds  are  lodpwd. 
Thy  corn  thou  there  mayV  safely  sow* 

Where  in  full  cods  last  year  rich  pease  did  gre»t 

They  let  pease  lie  in  small  heaps  as  they  are 
reaped,  till  they  find  the  hawm  and  ^arfdry. 

Mortimer's  Huthaatj* 

To  Co  D.  m.  a,  [from  the  noun.]    To  en- 
close in  a  cod. 

All  codcUd  grain  being  a  destroyer  of  weoiK 
an  improver  of  lands  *nd  a  preparer  of  it  f* 
other  crops.  M^rtimtr. 

Co'DDERs.  ».i.  [fromrw/.]  Gathcrcriof 
pease.  Did- 

Code.  «.  J.  [codex^  Latin.] 
I.  A  book, 
a.  A  book  of  the  civil  law. 

We  find  in  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  <i« 
the  interest  of  trade  very  well  provided  for. 

ArhuthiKt  OK  Cm* 

Indentures,  cov'nants,  articles,  they  dni«'»  • 

Large  as  the  fields  themselves;  and  larger  fitf 

Than  civil  codes  with  all  their  glasses  are.  ^', 

Co'djcjl.  ».  J,  {codiciilust  Latin.]   Ai 

appendage  to  a  will. 

The  man  suspects  his  lady's  crying 

Was  but  to  sain  him  to  appoint  iicr, 

By  codicil^  a  larger  jointure.  f^^' 

CoDi'LLE.  If.  J.  lcodi//et  Ft.  ro^/V/o, Spjft) 

A  term  at  ombre,  when  the  game  i^^'^; 

She  sees,  and  trembles  at  th'  approaching  3)  J 

Just  in  the  jaws  of  ruin,  and  todihe,  *^ 

To  CODLE.  V.  a.  [coqM,  coctuic,  Ui 
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Skinner*'}  To  parboi! ;  to  soften  by  the 
heat  of  water. 
Co'D  L I N  G . ».  j.[froin  To  codle,']  An  apple, 
generally  codkd,  to  be  mixed  with  milk. 
In  July  come  ^Uliflowersof  all  varieties,  early 
pears  andpluou  m  fruit,  genpitingsand  coMings, 

Their  entertainment  at  the  height,    • 
In  cream  and  f6<^i«^xrev'ling  with  delight.  it/W. 

He  let  it  lie  ail  winter  in  a  gravel  walk,  south 
of  a  c'.diing  hedge.        r  Mortimer  j  HusoMtdry, 

A  eotUingj  tie  it  went  his  lip  in. 
Would  straight  become  a  golden  pippin.  Swiji, 
jCoe^ffic AC Y.  tt.  j.^con  and  tfficada^  Lat.] 
The  power  of  several  things  acting  to- 
gether to  produce  an  effect. 

We  cannot  in  general  infer  the  efficacy  of 

fiiXo&t  stars,  or  f«i2?^-t/ry  particular  in  medications. 

JBrnvns  Fulgar  Errourt. 

j^OEFFi'ciENCY.».j.[to«andc^rw,Lat.] 
Co-operation;  the  state  of  acting;  to- 
geth^to  some  single  end. 

The  maufl^.ing  and  carrying  on  of  this  wbrk, 
by  tlie  spirit/  jiifitnituenLtl  ^o^^iauy^  require^ 
that  they  be  kept  together,  witligiit  distinction 
pr  dissipation.  Giunvill/s  Sicpth, 

jCoEFFi'cifcNT.  iif  J.  icon  and  eJicofUf 
Latin.] 

J.  That  which  unilcs  iU  action  with  the 
.  action  of  another. 

a.  In  alp^  bra, 

Suth  numbers,  or  given  quantities,  that  ar« 
put  bei(»rc  letters,  or  unknown  quantities,  into 
which  letters  they  are  supposed  tobe  multiplied, 
and  &o  do  make  a  rectangle  or  product  with  the 
letters ;  as,  4  a,  6  x^e  xx;  where  4  is  the  fo- 
et^imt  uf  4  ^,  ^  of  ^  X,  and  f  of  c  xx,  Cbamlfert^ 

3.  In  fluxions. 

The  eoef^knt  of  any  generating  term  is  the 

.  quantity  arising  by  the  division  of  that  term,  by 
tile  generated  quantity.  Chambers, 

CoE'^LiACK  tasiion.  [jcaiXi«t,  the  belly.] 
A  diarrhoea,  or  flux,  that  arises  from  the 
indigestion  or  putrefaction  of  food  in 
the  stamach  and  bow^l^,  whereby  the 
alinicnt  comes  away  little  altered  from 
what  it  was  when  eaten,  or  changed 
like  corrupted  stinking  flesh.       ^incy. 

CoE^MPTiON.  n.  J.  [coemptiof  Lat.]  The 
act  of  buying  up  the  whole  quantity  of 
any  thing. 

Monopolies  and  coemption  of  wares  for  resale, 
where  they  are  not  restrained,  are  great  means 
to  enrich.  Bacon  t  Euays, 

Coe'uual.  adj.  [from  con  and  equaiis^ 
L,at.]  Equal ;  being  of  the  same  rank  or 
dignity  with  Another. 

Henry  the  Fifth  did  sometime  prophesy. 
If  once  he  came  to  be  a  cardinal, 
I-Ic  'd  make  his  cap  coequal  ^\\^  the  crown. 

SbaUpeares  Henry  VI, 

Goequa'^ity.  «,j.  [from  €otqual.\  The 

state  oi  being  equal. 
7'<?  COE'KCE.  T.  fl-  (ro^/ffo,  Lat.]     To 

restrain  ;  to  keep  in  order  by  force. 
Punishments  are  manifold,  that  they  may  eo^ 

er^.  this  proiii^atc  sort.  yiy'fjff''  Farergou. 

Coh'RCiBLfc.  iidj,  [from  cosrcc] 
I    That  may  be  restrained. 
2.  That  ought  to  be  restrained. 
CoE^BCioN.   ff.  J.  [from  coerce.']    Penal 

restraint ;  check. 
'J 'he  C9t.rchn  or  execution  of  the  sentence  in 
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eodesittticfll  courts,  is  only  by  excomqauBiai^a^ 
of  the  person  contumacious.  Hate  i  Com.  Lay^ 
Government  hat  coercion  and  animadver&oft 
upon  such  as  neglect  their  duty;  without  wliidi 
coercive  power,  all  goverxuneat  is  toothless  and 
precarious.  ^'c«A' 

Co E'R CI V E,  adj.  [from  coerce.'] 
I.  That  has  the  power  of  laying  resb7|iiit. 
All  things,  on  the  euriace  ^read,  are  bouvA 
By  ihcir  coercive  vigour  to  the  ground.  Bim^im* 
-%,  That  has  the  authority  of  restraining 
by  punishment. 

For  ministers  to  seek  tliat  themsdves  mi^ 
have  coercive  power  over  the  church,  woul^ 
have  been  hardly  construed.  H^toier,  Prvfatt, 
The  virtues  of  a  general,  or  a  king,  are  {pru- 
dence, counsel,  acdre  fortitude,  tf«fr«r«f  power« 
awful  comimnd,  and  the  exer<:ise  of  magnam- 
mity,  as  well  as  justice.  Drydtn, 

C o  E ss  e'n  t  f  a  l.  adj,  .  [con  'and  euenim^ 
Latin.]  Participating  of  the  same  es- 
sence. 

The  Lord  our  God  is  but  one  God :  in  wludi 
Indivisible  unity  we  adore  the  Father,  as  beiqg 
altogether  of  himself ;  we  glorify  that  consub* 
stanrial  Word,  whidi-h  the  Son;  we  bless  aoi 
•  magnify  that  eoeisential  Spirit  eternally  procee4* 
ing  from  both*  which  is  the  Holy  GhosL  Hooker, 
Co  t  s  s  h  N  T I  a'l  I T  y  ,n.  J.  l^from  coesjeniiml.J 

Participation  of  the  same  essence. 

Co ET AENEOUS,  adj.  [ro» and ^/AJ, Lat.] 

Of  the  same  a^  with  another :  with  |». 

Eve  was  as  old  as  Adam,  and  Cain  thdr  soa 

coetaneous  unto  both.     Brmvn**  Vaigjacr  Emur%, 

Every  fault  hath  penal  cficts,rM;ai*#o»r«  iv  tiie 

act.         /  GiivirenHaf. 

Through  the  body  every  member  sustains  sm- 

.  other;  and  all  are  coetaneous^  because  none  caa 

subsist  alone.  Bentlrfs  Sermmm* 

CoETF/p^NAL.  a4J'\con  and  cetemusy  Lat.] 

Equally  eternal  with  another. 

Or  of  the  eternal  coeternal  beam !       MStam* 

CoEi'K'RNALLY.  adv.  [from  coeternaLl 

In  a  state  of  equal  eternity  with  another. 

Arius  had  dishonoured  his  coetemaUy  begotten 

Son.  HooieTm 

Coete'rnity.  fi.  j.[froin  coetemai.']  Ex- 
istence from  eternity  equal  with  another 
eternal  being. 

The  eternity  of  the  San*s  generation,  and  hie 
ceeiernity  and  consubstantiality  with  the  Father, 
when  he  came  down  from  heaven,  and  was  in- 
carnate. HammoneTs  Fundameaiahn 

COE'VM..  adj.  [ro^rviu,  Latin.] 
I.  Of  the  same  age. 

Even  liis  teeth,  and  white  ;  like  a  young  flock 
•  CoeyuL  and  new-shorn,  from  the  clear  brook  « 
Recent.'  Prior* 

%.  Of  the  same  age  with  another:  fol- 
!owcd  by  fivith. 

.  This  religion  cannot  pretend  to  be  coeval  tvith 
man.  Hale, 

The  monthly  revolutions  of  the  moon,  or  the 
diurnal  of  the  earth  upon  its  own  axis,  by  the  ' 
very  hypothesis,  are  coeval  xviib  tlic  former. 

Bentley. 
Silence,  fo«>g/ •rt7Vi&  eternity ! 
THou  wert,  ere  nature  lirst  began  to  be;    » 
1'  was  one  vast  nothing  all,  and  all  slept  ftst  in 
theet  Pope, 

3.  Sometimes  by  to. 

Although  we  had  no  monuments  of  religioa 
anciencer  than  idolatry,  we  have  no  reason  to 
conclude  th.it  idoLitrous  religion  was  coeval  to 
mankind.  Hale's  Origin  of  MAnMind* 
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COGNITION,  n.  J.  [coj^mtiot  Latin.} 
Knowledpe ;  complete  conviction. 

I  will  not  be  myself,  nor  have  cognition 
Gf  what  1  feel :  I  am  all  patience.  SLahpeare. 
God,  as  he  created  all  things,  so  is  he  beyond 
wdA  in  them  all:  not  only  in  power, as  under  his 
subjection;  or  in  his|\resence,  as  in  hb  ctj^itioti; 
but  in  their  very  essence,  as  in  the  soul  of  thetr 
■    Ciusalktes.  Bfivns  yufgar  Errourt* 

Co'gnitive.  adj.  [from  cosinitujf  Latin.] 
Having  the  power  of  knowing. 
*  Unless  the  understanding  employ  and  exerdsc 
its  cognitive  or  apprehensive  power  about  these 
ttrmst  there  can  be  no  actual  apprehension^  of 
them.'  South*!  Scrmont. 

Co^G  N I  z  A  B  L  E .  adj.  [  cognoisoble^  Fr.] 
I.  That  falls  under  judicial  notice. 
^  Liable  to  be*  tried,  judged,  or  examined. 
Some  are  merely  of  eccTcsiastical  cognizance; 
ethers  of  a  mi;ied  nature,  such  as  are  cognizable 
both  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  seciil.-<r  courts. 
^  ^y^'ff^*  Pcrcrgoti, 

Oo'GNIZANCE.  n.  s.  [connoisance^  Fr.] 
X.  Judicial  notice ;  trial ;  judicial  autho- 
rity. 

It  b  worth  the  while,  however,  to  consider 
IkDW-sve  may  discountenance  and  prevent  those 
evils  which  the  law  can  take  no  cognizance  of. 

U'Estrange^ 
Happiness  or  misery,  in  converse  with  others  ^ 
spends  upon  things  which  human  laws  can  take 
BO  cognizance  of.  South, 

The  moral  crime  b  completed,  there  are  only 
curcutnstances  wanting  to  work  it  up  for  the 
tognixance  (^the  law.  Addison, 

a.  A  badge  by  which  any  one  is  known. 
And  at  the  kin^j's  poin?  ?way  the  earl's  ser- 
vants stood,  in  a  seemly  manner,  in  their  livery 
coats,  with  cosnizances,  ranged  on  both  sides, 
and  made  the  king  a  bow.  Bacon, 

These  were  the  proptr  ccgniznnrts  and  coat- 
arms  of  the  tribes.        Brown  j  Vulgar  Errours, 

COGNO'MINAL.  aJj,  [cognomen^  Lat.] 
Having  the  sanne  name. 

Nor  ao  those  animals  more  resemble  the  crea- 
tures on  earth,  titan  they  on  earth  the  constella- 
tions which  pass  under  animal  names  in  heaven; 
nor  the  dog4tsh  at  sea  much  more  make  out  th« 
dog  of  the  hnd,  than  his  cognomina/  or  name* 
nke  in  the  heavens.    Bro^vn  s  Vulgar  Errovrs, 

Co  G  H  o  M I N  a't  I  o  n  .  //.  j.  [cognomen^  Lat.  ] 

I.  A  surname ;  the  name  of  a  family. 

9.  A  name  added  from  any  accident  or 
quality. 

Pompey  deserved  the  name  Great:  Alex- 
ander, of  the  same  cognefftincUiony  was  generalis- 
simo of  Greece.  Broviu. 

COGNO'SCENCE.  n,  j.  [cognojco,  Lat.] 
Knowledge  ;  the  state  or  act  of  know- 
ing. i^V/. 

CoGNO^sciBLE.  adj,  icognoscOf  Latin.] 
That  may  be  known  ;  ^ing  the  object 
of  knowledge. 

The  tame  that  is  said  for  the  redundance  of 
matters  intelligible  and  co^osctbU  in  things  na- 
tural, may  be  ap}>Ued  to  tlungs  artificial.    HaU, 

To  COHA'BIT.  V.  n,  {cobabito^  Latin.] 

1.  To  dwell  with  another  in  the  same 
place. 

The  Philistines  were  worsted  by  the  captivat- 
ed ark,  which  foraged  their  country  more  than 
9  conquering  army :  they  were  not  able  tov^o- 
bahit  with  that  holy  thing.  South, 

a.  To  live  together  as  husband  and  wife. 
He  knew  her  not  to  be  his  own  wife,  and  vet 
bai  a  design  to  tobabit  with  hex  ai  su^.  Fidiu, 
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CdHA'fliTANT.  i».  J.  [from  eoikthit.']   Ad 

inhabitant  of  the  same  place. 

The  oppressed  Indians  protest  against  th^ 
heaven  wliere  the  Spaniards  are  to  be  their 
cobabitantt.  Decay  ^Fitty* 

Cohabita'tion.  If. /.  [from  cQBabitI\ 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  inhabiting  the  same 
place  with  another. 

2.  The  state  of  living  together  as  manricd 
persons.  - 

Which  defect,  though  it  cpuld  not  evacuate  a 
marriage  after  cobabiUticMf  and  actual  coctsuoa* 
motion,  yet  it  was  enough  to  make  void  a  con- 
tract. Bacons  Hemry  vn. 

Monsieur  Brumars,  at  one  hundred  and  two 
years,  died  for  love  of  his  wife,  who  was  ninety- 
two  at  her  death,  after  seventy  years  cobabiim^ 
Horn,  Tatler. 

Cohe'ir.  «. /.  Icoihtrejf  Lat.]  One  of 
several  among  whom  an  inhcritanoe  it 
divided.  , 

Married  persons,  and  widows,  and  viznas» 
are  a\\  coheirs  In  the  inheritance  of  Jesus,  if  tney 
live  within  the  hws  of  their  estate.         To)^. 

Cohe'ir  ESS.  ».  J.  [from  coheir.']  A  wo- 
man who  has  an  equal  share  of  an  in- 
heritance  with  other  women. 

To  COHE'RE.  V.  n.  Icobjreo,  Latin.] 

I.  To  stick  together ;  to  hold  fast  one  to 
another,  as  parts  of  the  same  mass. 

Two  pieces  of  marble,  having  their  sui^tce 
exattly  pbin,  polite,  and  applied  to  each  other 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  intercept  the  air,  do  /»- 
here  firmly  together  as  one.  fVoodxtard.. 

We  find  tliat  the  force,  whereby  bodies  ctberr, 
is  very  much  greater  when  they  come  to  imme- 
diate contact,  ^han  when  they  are  at  ever  so 
small  a  finite  distance.  Cheyne*s  Pb'dcs.  Frim^ 
None  want  a  place ;  for  all,  their  centre  found. 
Hung  to  the  goddess,  and  cohered  around ; 
Not  closer,  orb  in  orb  conglob*d,  are  seen 
The  buzzing  bees  about  their  duaky  queen.  Po^, 

a.  To  be  will  connected  ;  to  follow  regu- 
larly in  the  order  of  discourse. 

3.  To  suit ;  to  fit ;  to  be  fitted  to. 

Had  time  cobcrd  with  place,  or  place  with 
wishing.  SbaAjfeart* 

4    Toagrer. 

Cohe'rence.  >  r    t        -•     t  *  n 

COHE'RENCY.J    »' s.  [cobxrcnUa.I^iJ} 

I.  That  state  of  bodies  in  which  their  parts 
are  joined  together,  from  what  cause  so* 
ever  it  pn^cecds,  so  that  they  resist  di- 
vulsion  and  separation ;  nor  can  be  se- 
parated by  the  same  force  by  which 
they  might  be  simply  moved,  or  being 
-only  laid  upon  one  another,  might  be 
parted  agam.  ^rncy. 

The  pressure  of  the  air  will  not  explain,  nor 
can  be  a  cause  of,  the  coherence  of  the  particles  c£ 
air  themselves.  LcJtc* 

Matter  is  either  fluid  or  solid ;  words  that  may 
comprehend  the  middledegrees  between  extreme* 
fixeoness  and  coherency^  and  the  most  rapkl  in- 
testine motion.  Btmtl^y, 
a.  Connection ;  dependency  ?  the  relation 
of  parts  or  thing.«>  one  to  another. 

It  bhall  be  no  trouble  to  find  each  controver- 
sy's restine-place,  and  the  coherence  it  bath  with 
tnings,  either  on  which  it  depeodeth,  or  which 
depend  on  it.  Hooker,  Preface., 

Why  between  sermons  and  faith  sImmiM  tncr^ 
be  ordmarily  that  eoheremUi  which  causes  have 
with  their  usual  efiects?  Hmktr. 

3.  The  tcicture  of  a  discouney  by  wbish,' 
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txtie  partfbllowg  another  regularly  and 
naturally. 
4.  Consistency  in  reasoning,  or  relating, 
so  that  one  part  of  tlie  discourse  docs 
not  destroy  or  contradict  the  rest. 

Cm&rrmrf  of  discourse,  and  a  direct  tendency 
of  ail  the  parts  of  it  to  the  argument  in  hand, 
are  motit  eminently  to  be  found  in  him.    Let^, 
Cohe'rent.  adj.  [foi&^/w/, Latin.] 
I.  Sticking  togenier,  so  as  to  resist  sepa- 
ration. 

By  coagulating  and  diluting,  tjiat  is,  making 
their  parts  more  or  less  fberent,        ArhutbnoU 

Where  all  must  full,  or  not  tobtrent^  be; 
And  all  that  ri«es,  rise  in  due  degree.        Pope* 
a.  Connected ;  united. 

The  mind  proceeds  from  the  knowledge  it 
stands  possessed  of  already,  to  that  which  lies 
next,  and  is  coherent  to  it,  and  so  on  to  what  it 
aims  at.  .  Loch. 

3.  Suitable  to  something  else;  regularly  / 
adapted. 

,  Instruct  my  daughter, 

That  time  and  place,  with  this  deceit  so  lawful 
May  prove  ro^/rm/.  Sbakspeare, 

4-  Consistent ;  not  contradictory  to  itself. 
A  coherent  thinker,  and  a  strict  reasoner,  is 
not  to  be  aaade  at  once  by  a  set  of  rules.  IVatts. 
CoHE'sioN.  ».  J.  [from ro^rr.] 
I.  The  act  of  fitickine  together. 

Hard  particles  heaped  together  touch  in  a  few 

Eoints,  and  must  be  separable  by  less  force  than 
rcaks  a  solid  particle,  whose  paru  touch  in  all 
the  space  between  them,  without  any  pores  or 
interstices  to  weaken  tlieir  cohesion.  Nctvtom. 
Solids  and  fluids  differ  in  the  degree  of  cuLe' 
ticn,  which,  being  increased,  turns  a  fluid  into  a 
solid.  Arbutbma  on  Aliments. 

1'  The  state  of  union  or  inseparability. 
Wliat  caus«  of  their  tobetvm  can  you  find  } 
"What  props  support,  what  chains  the  fabrick 
oina  i  Jihikmore, 

3.  Connbction  ;  dependence.- 

In  their  tender  years,  ideas  thathav«  no  natu- 
ral cobe^ion  cunic  to  be  united  iu  thuir  heac'.>. 

Loeke, 

CoHE'sivE.  adj,  [from  cohere,']  That  has 
the  power  of  sticking  to  another,  and 
of  resisting  separation. 

CoHt/iiivENESh.  «.  J.  [from  cobriive.] 
The  quality,  of  beinp  coheaive  ;  the 
quality  of  resisting  separatiuu. 

ToCoHi'BiT.  V.  a.  [fo/v/fo,  Lat.]  To 
restrain  \  to  hinder.  Diet, 

1o  COTiOBATE.  v.  a.  To  pour  the 
distilled  lic|uor  upon  tiie  remaining  mat- 
ter, and  distil  it  again. 

The  juices  of  an  animal  body  are,  as  it  were, 
cobohated;  being  excreted,  an  dr.  dmifw-d  aznin  into 
the  blood  with  the  fresh  alirntrnt.        Arbutl.nct. 

Cohoba'tion.  ».  J.  \fTQtncQkohate>\  A 
returning  any  distilled  liquor  again  ujiun 
what  it  was  drawn  fiom,  or  upon  fiesh 
ingredients  of  the  same  kind,  to  have  it 
the  more  impregnated  with  their  vir- 
tues, ^lincy. 
Cobobation  is  the  pouring  the  li(^uor  Jlstilltd 
from  any  ihinjt  hjck  uj'on  tiiczemaming  matt-T, 
and  distilling  it  n,:ain.  Z.«.^6r. 
This  oil,  d!.ilcif.crd  by  lo/^l^tion  with  an  ari>- 
matixcd  sp&nt,  is  ot  use  to  i  est t  ire  the  digestive 
faculty.                                       iiretv*t  Mut^um, 
Co'fioRT.  n.  J.  S^cohoi's^  Latin.] 
I  A  iroop  of  ^IdicTs  iu  the  R^man  ar- 
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mies,  containing   about  five  hundml 

foot. 
1  he  Romany  kvitd  as  many  cAorts^  compa* 

nies,  and  ensigns,  from  hence,  as  from  any  «r 

their  provinces.  Camdeiu 

a.  [in  poetical  language.]     A  body  of 

warriours. 

Th'  arch-angel jc  pow'r  prepared 

For  swift  devccnt ;  '.\ith  him  the  cohort  bri^ 

Of  watchful  cherubim.  MBUm. 

Here  Churchill,  not  so  prompt 

To  vaunt  as  fight,  his  hardy  cohorts  joined 

With  Eugene.  PbUifs*  Bleniim, 

Cohort a'tion.  n.  s.[cobcrtatio^  Latin.] 

Encouragement  by  words ;  incitemeot. 

COIF.  If.  J.  [ro<^»  French;  from  cojitm^ 
for  cucufa^  low  Latin.]  The  hoad* 
dress ;  a  lady's  cap ;  the  seijeant's  cap. 
Hie  judges  of  the  tbur  circuits  in  Wa)e%  al- 
though they  are  not  of  the  first  magnitude,  nor 
need  be  of  the  degree  of  the  cijf^  yet  are  ihef 
considerable.  Bacons Athiee to  yilMeru 

No  less  a  man  than  a  brother  of  the  coi/heffm 
has  suit  before  he  had  been  a  twelvemonth  at 
the  Temple.  ^/MteApr, 

Instead  of  home-tpua^si^x,  were  teen 
Good  pinners  ed^'d  with  colbertiae>        Sto^ 

Co'iFED.  adj.  [from  coi/.l  Wearing  a 
coif. 

Co'iFFURE.  a.  J.  \coeffuref  Fr]  Head- 
dress. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  cvjfure  now  in  fiuhion* 
and  think  it  shews  the  good  sense  of  the  valu- 
able part  of  the  sex.  Addison^ 

CoiG  N  E.  If.  i.  [An  Irish  term,  as  it  seems.] 
Fita  Thomas  of  Desmond  began  that  extor- 
tion of  mjw^  and  livery,  and  pay;  that  is,  he 
and  his  army  took  horse-meat  and  man*s  meat* 
and  money,  at  pleasure.  DavieA  on  IrclanL 

COIONE.  «.  J.  [French.] 

1.  A  corner. 

No  jutting  frieze, 
Buttrice,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  liis  pendant  bed.  Sbaktpeare. 

2.  A  wooden  wedge  nsed  by  printer*. 

7o  COIL.  V.  a,  [cueiUir^  French.]  To 
gather  into  a  narrow  compass :  as,  to 
coil  a  rope,  to  wind  it  iu  a  ring. 

The  lurking  particles  of  air,  so  expanding 
themselves,  must  neccssji  ily  plump  out  the  sides 
of  the  bLidder,  and  hu  keep  them  turgid,  until 
the  pressure  of  the  air,  that  at  Hrst  e^iliJ  thcffla 
be  re-aduiittcd  to  do  the  same  tiling  again.  Boyie^ 
CoiL.  ».  J.  lAoI/erffij  German.  J 
I .  Tumult ;  turmoil;  buiitle  ;  stir;  hurry; 
confusion. 

Who  WAS  so  firm,  io  constant,  that  this  ceil 
Would  net  iutVct  his  rpason?  Sbaks/ieare's  Temp, 
YoU|  mistress,  all  this  i-ail  is  'long  of  you. 

Sbakspeare. 
In  that  sleep  of  death,  what  dreams  may  come, 
When  wu  huve  shulQcd  off  this  mortal  eoil^ 
Must  give  us  pause.  Sbakspeare^*  Hamlet, 

a.  A  rope  wound  into  a  ring. 
Coin.  n.  s.  [coi^ncf  French.]    A  comer ; 
any  thing  standing  out  angularly }    a 
square    brick  cut    diagonally :    calltd 
olttn  qu^/:-iy  or  gutKe.  • 

See  you  yond'  c^in  o*  th*  capitol,  yond*  cor|ier 
stone  ?  Shuksps^rc, 

COIN.  n.  J.  [by  some  imagined  to  cornci 
from  awcuji  a  wedge,  because  luetal  is 
cut  in  wedges  to  be  coined.] 

I,  Money  sUinped  with  a  It^^i  impresfiig  n. 
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tU  cave  "banutu  t  goodium  of  fold  ia  naif 

i§iM,  which  Mexukas  had  bequeathed.     Sidney* 

You  have  made 
Your  holy  hat  be  itamp'd  on  the  king*s  «oni. 

Sbah^emre**  Hem,vnu 

I  cannot  tell  how^  the  Doets  will  succeed  in  the 

explication  of  £OM/,  townjch  thef  are  generaUy 

Yery  great  strangers.  Additoit. 

She  now  contracts  her  vast  design. 
Add  all  her  trhunphs  shrink  into  a  cor«.     Pope* 
i.  Payment  of  any  kind. 

Toe  loss  of  present  advantage  to  flesh  nd 
blood,  is  repaid  in  a  nobler  coim,         HammoiuU 
To  Coin.  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.] 
%,  To  mint  or  stamp  metals  for  money. 
They  cannot  touch  me  for  nimimgi  I  am  t^e' 
king.  Siahpeare, 

They  never  put  in  practice  a  thing  so  neees- 
^  iaiy  as  rtin^  money  is.  Feacbam  •/  Antiqmties^ 

Tenants  cannot  eoim  rent  just  at  quaiter-day, 
but  must  gather  it  by  degrees.  Locke, 

Can  we  be  sure  that  thb  medal  was  really 
toined  by  an  artificer,  or  is  hut  a  product  of  the 
soil  from  whence  it  was  taken  ?  JBmtley, 

%*  To  make  or  invest. 

My  lungs 
Cum  words  till  their  decay,  against  those  measSet 
Which  we  disdain  should  tetter  us.  Sbahpeare. 
'  3.  To  make  or  forge  any  thing,  in  an  ill 
sense. 

Never  eotn  a  formal  lye  oft  *t. 
To  make  the  knight  o'ercomethe  giant.  HudiB, 
Those  motives  induoed  Virgil  to  eoiM  his  fable. 

Drydcn. 

Some  tale,  some  new  pretcnce,he  dailv  ^mjiV, 

To  sooth  his  sister,  and  delude  her  mind.  Dryd, 

A  term  is  ceUud  to  make  the  conveyance  easy. 

Atttritiry, 

Co'iNACE.  11.J,  [fromfom.] 
I.  The  art  or  practice  of  coining  money. 
The  care  or  the  cmnege  was  committed  to  the 
Inferior  mar istrates ;  and  1  don't  find  that  they 
iud  a  publioK  trial,  a£i  we  solemnly  praaise  in 
this  coimtry.  ArhntlMt, 

4.  Coin ;  money ;  stamped  and  legitimated 
metal. 

This  Is  conceived  to  be  a  coifiage  of  some  Jews ; 
in  derision  of  Christians,  who  first  began  that 
ponrait.  Brotom. 

Moor  was  forced  to  leave  off  coining,  by  the 
great  crowds  of  people  continually  ororing  to 
return  his  nimage  upon  him.  Sv;jft, 

3.  The  charges  of  coining  .money. 

4.  New  production ;  invention. 

Unnecessary  coinage,  as  well  as  unnecessaxr 
revival  of  words,  runs  into  affectation;  a&utt 
to  be  avoided  on  eidier  hand.  Dtjdau 

'  5.  Foi^ery ;  invekition. 

This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain; 
This  bodiless  creation,  ecstacy 
Is  very  cunning  ill.  Sbaktpeart't  HamUl, 

To  COINCIT)E.  V.  ft.  Icoincido,  Lat.] 
I.  To  fall  upon  the  same  point ;  to  meet 
in  the  same  point. 

If  the  equator  and  ediptick  had  coincided,  it 
^ould  have  rendered  the  annual  revolution  of 
the  earth  useless.  Cbejne* 

^  .  To  concur ;  to  be  consistent  with. 

The  rules  of  right  judgment,  and  of  good  ra* 
tiocinadon,  often  coincide  with' each  other. 

ffTatt/  Lopck, 
<  •  o i'k CI D E MCE. «.  J. ^irom  coincide.^ 
1  .  The  state  of  several  bodies,  or  lines^ 
falling  upon  the  same  point. 

An  universal  equilibrium,  arising  from  the 
mncidence  of  infinite  ccntcrsi  can  never  be  na- 
turally acquirsdt  SiiiUej. 
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•«Coiictocnce;  oonsistcncf;  temfevf 
of  many  things  to  the  same  end*,  oc* 
currence  of  many  things  at  the  uhk 
time. 

The  very  coocurrence  and  eom»ie»te  of  n 
many  evidences  that  contribute  to  the  prix/, 
carnet  a  great  Veight.  ti». 

5.  It  is  followed  by  ^vitb* 

The  coinddemet  of  the  planes  of  dus  rawrr 
TuHb  one  another,  and  w/f&  the  pboe  at  'J:; 
ediptick,  is  very  near  the  truth.*  C^o^'' 

Coi^NCi»BNT.  adj.  [fiom  cnncide^ 
X.  Falling  upon  the  same  point. 

These  circles  1  viewed  duough  s  pran;  v&i 

al  I  went  from  them,  they  came  nearer  :." 

nearer  together,  and  at  length  bearae  m^ 

,     denU  N^wIom'i  Oft^^- 

%•  Concurrent;  consistent;  equivakct: 
followed  by  with, 

Christianity  teaches  nothing  but  wktb  per- 
fectl3r  suitable  to  and  coincided  wth  the  n'iai 
principles  cf  a  virtuous  aSd  well  incliaed  nts. 

These  w6rds  of  our  apoide  are  encdy  w^'- 
dent  vnt6  that  controverted  passage  id  his  d<.- 
eourse  to  the  Athe^ftos;  ^^^ 

CoINOICa'TION.  IS.  J.   [fromrtfiwdi:- 
J!rVo,  Latin.]  Many  symptoms  betokes- 
ing  the  same  cause. 
Co'iNER.  ».j.  Itom  coin.) 
z.  A  maker  of  money ;  a  rointer ;  astuap- 
er  of  coin. 

My  father  was  I  know  ace  where    . 

When  1  was  stampt :  aome  coiner  irhh  his  tf- 

Made  me  a  ocnmteHeit.  SUispearis  Cjml  i'- 

h  is  easy  to  find  designs  tiut  neter  effort: 

into  the  thoughts  of  the  sculptor  or  the . >  ^  ; 

There  are  only  two  patents  deferred  to, )  *^ 
less  advantageous  to  the  aeneer  than  this  of  V  r<. 

%,  A  counterfeiter  of  tbe  king's  stanpi  • 

maker  of  base  money. 
3.  An  inventor. 

Dionysins,  a  Greek  ednef  of  etytod^fw^  f 
commended  by  Athenaeus.    Caadea:  Rc^' 
'ToCpjo'jN.  V.  w.   [conJiMgOylAt]  To 
join  with  another  in  the  same  office. 
Thou  may'st  ayohe  with  sQmethis|,  m  '^ 
doit. 
And  that  beyoBd»eommiasioo<        Sbehf^ 
Co'isTRiL.if./.  Acowirdraro»"'[^' 
corrupted  from  Aejtrel,  a  mean  orccgc- 
Derate  hawk.  ^  , 

He 's  a  cowaid  Hitd  t  cusfril,  t^  f^,f 
drink  to  my  niece.  SUispeare'^t  Tvfeftb^^-^' 
CoiT.  «.  J.  [io//,  a  die,  Dutch.]  ^  ^^^ 
thrown  at  a  certain  mark.  Sec  Qi;°'^* 
The  time  they  were  out  at  cvts,  kiv«i^  * 
the  like  idle  eicrcises.  Carete'j  Surorf^J^''^' 
Coi^TioN.  IS.  J.  [reiV/tf,  Latin.] 
X.  Copulation  ;  the  act  of  eencration-   ^ 
I  cannot  but  admire  that  pfeilosoiiben  s?'' 
imarine  frogs  to  fcil  from  the  cteuds,  coa^-^'^ 
ing  how  openly  thev  act  their  <wtf^  P^- ' 
spawn,  tadpoles,  and  frogs.  Ay  ••  *^.^ , 

He  is  not  made  productive  of  his  ws^. 
by  coition  with  a  female.        Grew**  Cs.r  • 
a.  The  act  by  which  two  bodies  coru  -' 
gcthcr.  . 

By  Gflbertus  this  motion  i»  tcrtwd  r^  "J 

not  made  by  any  faculty  attractive  «  **^;^ 

•  syndrome  and  concourse  of  each.      ^''/^ 

Coke.  «./.  [perhaps  from /e?*«i, ^  "i 

jirr.]    £cwdmadcbybiir5iBg*fti<^^ 
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tander  earthy  and  quenching  tKe  cinders ; 
SIS  charcoal  is  made  with  wood.  It  is 
frequently  used  in  drying  malt. 

Co^LANOER.  ft,  s.  [colof  to  stnuoy  Lat] 
A  siere  either  of  hair,  twigs,  or  metal, 
through  which  a  mixture  to  be  sepa- 
rated IS  poured,  and  which  retains  the 
thicker  parts ;  a  strainer. 

Take  ■  thick  woven  osier  etlnndgTf 
Thro'  which  the  pressed  wines  are  strained  clear. 

May. 

All  the  visdera  of  the  body  are  but  as  so  manv 

feiattders-to  separate  several  juices  from  the  blood. 

Jtay  on  the  Creation, 

The  brainsironi  nose  and  mouch,and  either  ear, 

Came  iisuiog  forth,  u  through  a  eolamUr 

Tht  curdled  mUk.  DryJtn* 

CoLA'rioN.  «.i.  [from  eoUy  Lat.]    The 

art  of  filtering  or  straining. 
Co'lature.  n.  J.  [from  coht  Lat.] 
I.  The  act  of  straining  \  filtration. 
a.  The  matter  strained. 
Co'LBEBTiNE.ff.j.  A  kind  of  lacc  wom 
by  women. 

Got  haas  out  an  old  frisoneer  gorget,  with  a 
yard  of  yeUow  eolheriim  again.  Cengrevf, 

DiiTrence  rose  between 
Mechlin,  the  queen  of  lace,  and  ColSerthe, 

Tottfig, 
Co'lc OT  HAK.n.s.  A  term  in  chymistry. 
Cdcothar  is  the  dry  substance  which  renains 
after  distillation,  but  commonly  the  caput  mor- 
tuum  of  vitriol.  Q^ncy. 

CoUotbar,  ox  vitriol  burnt,  though  unto  a  red- 
ness, containing  the  fixed  salt,  wall  make  good 
ink.     ^  Brnun, 

COLD.  hifj.  [colb,  Saxon;  kalty  Germ.] 
I.  Not  hot ;  not  warm  5  gelid  ;  wanting 
warmth ;  being  without  heat. 

The  diet  in  the  state  of  manhood  ought  to  be 
s«Iid ;  and  their  chief  drink  water  caiJy  because 
ia  such  a  state  it  has  its  own  natural  spirit. 

Arbntbmet  om  Alimentt, 
The  aggregated  soil 
Death,  with  his  mace  petrifick,  »/^  and  dry. 
As  widi  a  trident,  smote.  MUion, 

a.  Causing  icnse  of  cold. 
Bids  us  seek 
Some  better   shroud*  some  better  warmth  to 

cherish  • 

Our  limbs  benumbed,  ere  this  diurnal  star 
Leave  cM  the  iu(ht,how  we  his  nther*d  beams 
Reflected,  may  with  matter  sere  foment.  Milt, 

3.  Chill;  shivering;  having  sense  of  cold. 

O  noUe  Engli^,  tbst  could  entertain, 
With  half  their  forces,  the  full  power  i>f  France  ; 
And  let  another  half  stand  laughing  by, 
All  out  of  work,  and  «A/for  actiqn.  Sbaktpeart, 

4.  Having   cold  qualities;  not  volatile; 

notacnd.  ,  .       ^  ^ 

Co/J  pUntM  have  a  (juicker  percepuon  of  the 
heat  of  the  sun  than  the  hat  herbs;  as  a  *•// 
kandwill  sooner  find  a  linle  warmth  than  an 
Jiot,  Bann'i  Natufai  History. 

5.  Indifferent;  frigid;  wanting  passion; 
wanting  real ;  without  concern  ;  unac- 
live  ;  unconcerned  ;  wanting  ardour. 

There  sprung  up  one  kind  of  men,  with  whose 
seal  and  forwardness  the  rest  b<yng  compared, 
were  tiiought  to  be  marvellous  ecUtnA  dull. 

Hooker*s  Frefiist, 

Infinite  shall  be  made  «A/tn  religion,  by  your 

example,  that  never  were  hurt  by  reading  boola. 

♦  44tkam, 

\OL.U 
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Terap'rately  pibceed  to^st  you  would 
Thus  violently  redress^        Sir,  these  coldwsfif 
That  seem  like  prudent  helps,are  very  poisonous. 

Shah^eare, 
New  dated  letters  these, 
'  Their  tpfJ  intent,  tenour,  and  .  "'ostance  thus ; 
Here  doth  he  wish  his  person,  an  ^  hi'^  power. 
The  which  he  could  riot  levy.  .  'uit^eare. 

We  should  not,  when  the  blood  A-as ..%  'a,  have 
threatened  our  prisoners  with  th^*  sn'nrd.  SI  ok. 
To  see  a  world  in  flames,  and  an  host  of 
angels  in  the  clouds,  one  must  be  much  of  a 
stoick  to  be  a  raiJ  ind  unconcerned  ^ctator. 
Bwfiefs  Preface  ta  the  Thrtiry  of  the  Earth, 
No  drum  or  trumpet  neVds 
T*  inspire  the  coward,  or  to  K'arm  th.-  cold; 
His  voice,  his  sole  appearance,  makes  them  bold. 

Dryden. 
O,  thou  hast  touch*d  me  with  thv  sa€red  theme. 
And  my  edd  heart  L»  kindled  at  thy  flame. 

Rvmtm 

A  man  must  be  of  a  very  eld  ox  degenerate 

temper,  whose  heart  dc-th  not  burn  within  him 

in  the  midst  of  praise  and  adoration.  ^  AddUom* 

4.  Unaflfecting ;  unable  to  move  the  pas- 
sions. 
^Iiat  a  deal  of  ta// business  doth  a  man  mis- 
'  pend  the  better  part  of  life  in?    In  scattering 
compliments,  tendering  visits,  following  feastt 
andplays.  Btn  ywson* 

The  rabble  are  pleased  at  the  iirSt  entry  of  a 
disguise;  but  the  jest  grows  cold  even  with  them 
too,  when  it  comes  on  in  a  second  scene.       ^ 
AdJitom  90  It^y* 

7.  Reserved ;  coy  ;  not  affectionate ;  not 
cordinl ;  not  friendly. 

Let  his  knights  have  tMer  looks 
Among  you.  Sbahpeare's  King  Lear, 

The  commissioners  grew  more  reserved,  and 
et/der  towards  each  other.  ClarondM, 

8.  Chaste ;  not  heated  by  vitiQUs  appe- 
tite. 

You  may 
Convey  your  pleasures  in  a  spadous  plenty, 
Andyet  seem  ro/^,  the  time  you  may  so  hoodwink: 
We  *ve  willing  dames  enough.  Sbakspeare, 

9.  Not  welcome  ;  not  received  with  kind- 
ness or  warmth  of  affection.' 

My  master's  suit  will  be  but  cold^ 
Since  she  respects  my  mistress*  love.  Sbakspeare, 
xo.  Not  hasty  ;  not  violent. 
II. -Not  affecting  the  scent  strongly. 
She  made  it  good 
At  the  hedge  corner,  in  the  f^i^^/ fault.  Sbaisp, 
I*.  Not  having  the  scent  strongly  affected. 
Smell  this  business  with  a  sense  as  cold 
As  is  a  dead  man's  nose.  Shahpeart, 

Cold,  n,  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 
I.  The  cause  of  the  sensation  of  cold ;  the 
privation  of  heat ;  the  frigorifick  power. 
Fair  lined  slippers  for  tlie  cr>lL       Sbakspeart* 
Heat  and  foU  arc  nature's  two  hands,  where- 
by she  chiefly  workcth:  and  heat  we  h:ivc  in 
readiness,  in  respect  of  the  lire;  but  for  eolJ^  we 
must  stay  till  it  cometh.or  seek  it  in  deep  cavei, 
or  high  mount^ilns :  and>  when  all  is  done,  we 
cannot  attain  it  in  any  great  degree.        Baem» 

The  sun 
Had  first  his  precept  so  to  move,  so  shine, 
As  might  affect  the  cnrth  with  cold  And  heat 
Scarce  tolcrabh;  and  from  the  north  to  call 
Decrepit  winter,  fr^^m  the  south  to  bring 
Solstitial  summer's  heat.  Miltm. 

a.  The  sensation  of  cold;  coldness  ^  dkul- 

s<ssii* 

^9 
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When  the  siw  hqr  lord  ]4epar'd  to  part, 
'    'A  deadly  fid  rau  shiv'ring  to  her  heart.    DryJ. 

3.  A  disc  .ISC  caused  by  cold ;  the  obttruc- 
tion  of  perspiration. 

What  dueate  hast  thou  ?— 
A  whoreaon  eoU^  sir;  a  cough.  Sbahpeart, 

I^t  no  uiinntle  «oi/ destroy 
All  taste  tfe  nave  of  heavenly  joy.         X9uom, 

Those  rains,  so  coverine  the  earth,  might  pro- 
vident iallv  contribute  to  tne  dUruption  of  it^by 
stopping  all  the  pores  and  all  evaporation ;  whicn 
would  make  the  vapours  uithin  struggle  vio- 
Icndy,  as  we  get  a  fever  by  a  coU,  Bunut^ 

Co'l  D  L  y .  adv.  [from  eold,^ 
I.  Without  heat. 

a.  Without  concern ;  indif&rentlv;  neg* 
ligently ;  without  warmth  of  temper  or 
rxpression. 

What  England  says,  say  briefly,  gentle  lord ; 
We  coldly  pause  for  thee.  Shakspetre, 

Swift  seem*d  to  wonder  what  he  meant. 
Nor  would  believe  my  lord  had  sent; 
So  never  oflfer'd  once  to  stir. 
But  cJdly  said.  Your  servant,  ur.  Sfvj/K 

Co'l  ON  ESS.  n.  s.  [from  coldJ] 
1.  Want  of  heat ;  power  of  causing  the 
sensation  of  cold. 

He  relates  the  excessive  coUness  of  the  water 
they' met  with  in  summer  in  that  icy  recioiiy 
where  they  were  forced  to  winter.  BvyUt  Bxp, 

Such  was  the  discord,  which  did  first  disperse 
Form,  order,  beauty,  throush  the  universe; 
While  dryness  moisture,  cJfdnej$  heat  resists. 
All  that  we  have,  and  that  we  are,  subsists.  Demh» 
%n  Unconcern ;  frigidity  of  temper ;  want 
of  zeal;  negligence ;  disregard. 

Divisions  of  religion  are  not  only  the  farthest 
spread,  because  in  leligion  all  men  presume 
taemselves  interested:  but  they  are  also,  for  the 
most  part,  hotlier  prosecuted;  forasmuch  as 
eoUnetSi  which  in  other  contenuons,  may  be 
thought  to  proceed  from  ifioderatioii,  is  not  in 
these  so  favourably  construed.  Honker, 

If,  upon  reading  admired  passages  in  authors, 
he  Hnds  a  coid$iett  and  indiflerence  in  his  thoughts, 
he  ought  to  conclude,  that  he  himself  wants  the 
faculty  of  discovering  them.  Addifm. 

It  betrayed  itself  in  a  sort  of  indifference  and 

carelessness  in  all  her  actions,  and  ttddnest  to  her 

best  friends.  Arbutbufit. 

j.  Coyness ;  want  of  kindness ;  want  of 

p:tssion. 

Unhappy  youth !  how  will  thy  cMtust  raise 
Tempests  and  storms  in  liis  afflicted  bosom ! 

Addli9iCs  Catp, 

I^et  ev*rv  tongue  its  various  censures  chuse. 
Absolve  wfth  cbU/ustyOt  with  spite  accuse.  Priori 

4.  Chastity;  exemption  from  vehement 
desire. 

The  silver  stream  her  virgin  coldneu  keeps, 
-  For  ever  murmurs,  and  for  ever  weeps.    P^pt, 
COLH.  n.j.   \CAf\i  Saxon.]    A  general 

name  for  all  sorts  of  cabbage. 
Co'leseed.  n.s.  [from  ro/cr  and  seedJ\ 
Cabbage  seed. 

Whi^re  land  is  rank,  it  is  not  good  to  sow 

wheat  after  a  fallow ;  but  eolufed  or  bariey,  and 

then  wheat.  Mortimer^ 

Co'lev^okt.  n,  s.  [caplpypt,  Sax.]    A 

species  of  cabbage. 

The  decoction  Q^colnvorU  is  also  commended 
to  bathe  them.  IVhemanofan  Erytjfelat. 

She  took  the  foircp«r/f,  which  ner  husband  got 
From  his  own  ground  (a  small  wcU-water*d  spot); 
She  striup'd  the  stalks  of  all  their  leaves;  die  best 
iihe  culi'd,  and  thea  with  handy  care  the  dfess'd. 

Drydm. 
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How  tumipt  hide  their  swelling  heads  below: 
And  how  theclosing  eoUxnrU  upwards  grow.  Gsj. 

Co'lick.  If.  J.  [ro/inu, I^atin.] 

It  strictly  is  a  disorder  of  the  ctAoa  ;  but  loose- 
ly, anv  disorder  of  the  stomach  or  bowels  that  is 
■ttenaed  with  pain.  There  are  four  sadfis:  I.  A 
biUoos  abiubf  which  proceeds^  from  an  abund- 
ance of  acrimony  or  cnoler  irriutiflg  the  bo^eis, 
so  as  to  occasion  continual  gripes,  and  generallv 
with  a  looseness:  and  this  b  best  ■BiMged  witb 
Icnidves  and  emollients.  ^.  A  fbtolent  ra/ii, 
which  is  pain  in  the  bowds  from  flatuses  and 
wind,  which  distend  them  into  unequal  and  tr- 
natural  capacities:  and  this  is  numbed  urzh 
carminattvesr and  moderate  openers.  3.  An  h> - 
sterical  nlick^  which  arises  from  dtsotders  of  in* 
womb,  and  Is  communicated  by  consent  of  -^zr.^ 
to  die  boweb ;  and  is  to  be  treated  with  th.*  c;- 
dinary  hystericks.  4w  A  nervoos  coiict,  ^h::.! 
is  from  ooovulsive  spasms  and  contortions  ot  t..e 
guts  themselves,  from  some  disorders  ct  th?  sj^ 
rits,  or  nervous  fluid,  in  their  component  t::>rr5; 
whereby  their  capaddes  are  in  many  i>b:» 
strei^ened,  and  sometimes  so  as  to  occasx-n 
obstinate  obstructions:  this  is  best  remedied  Hj 
brisk  cathaiticks,  joined  widi  opiates  and  enx>t- 
lient  diluters.  There  is  also  a  mtits  of  ;hic 
distemper  which  is  commonly  called  the  sto.->e 
e  lick\  by  consent  of  |>arts,  from  the  irritatioo  of* 
the  stone  or  gravel  m  the  bUddir  or  kidiieys : 
and  this  is  roost  commonly  to  be  treated  1>t 
ne^hriticiu  and  oily  diureticks,  and  is  gready 

■  assisted  with  the  canninadve  turpentine  clysters. 

Colicks  of  in&nts  proceed  from  addity,  aad 
the  air  in  the  aliment  expanding  itself,  whue  the 
aliment  ferments.  Arbwtbmol. 

Co'l  I  c  k  .  adj.   Affecting  the  bowels. 

Intestine  stone  and  ulcer,  caGck  pangs;    MiH, 

To  Colla'psE.  v.  »•  {_e<Ukiborf  c'cilapsuj', 
Latin.]  To  fall  together  ;  to  close  so 
as  that  one  side  touches  the  other. 

In  consumptions  and  atrophy  the  liquids  are 
exhausted,  and  the  sides  of  the  canals  eait^ss , 
therefore  the  attrition  is  increased,  and  ccsfc.- 
quently  die  heat.  Ariutbmet  cs  Dot- 

CoLLA'PsioN.».  J.  [from  coUapscJ] 
X.  The  act  of  closing  or  collapsing, 
a.  Ihe  state  of  vessels  closed.* 

COXLAR.  n.  j.  [collaret  Latin.] 

I.  A  ring  of  metal  put  round  the  neck. 

That  s  nothlng,says  the  dog,  but  the  ireniq{ 

of  ray  cottar ;  nay,  says  the  wolf,  if  tlierc  b.  « 

eoUar  in  the  case,  I  know  better  things  than  le 

sell  my  liberty.  L  EifrJM^^ 

Ten  brace  and  more  of  |rej  hounds; 
Wtthgolden  muzxlesall  their  mouths  were  bouri. 
And  ckfart  of  the  same  their  neck  surround.  Dr^ 
a*  The  part  of  the  liamess  that  is  fastencvl 
about  the  horse's  neck. 

Her  waggon  spokes  made  of  lone  sptrmenkp; 
The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spiders  web ; 
Xhe  cuUartf  of  the  moonshine's  watrr  beam^ 

S^ak4pe»f'     I 

3.  The  part  of  the  dress  that  sorrcHinu* 
the  neck. 

4.  To  slip  the  Co  LL A  K.  To  get  free ;  to 
escape ;  to  disentangle  himself  from  arj 
engagement  or  difficulty. 

when,  as  the  aoe  him  beard  so  much  to  tile 
Of  labour,  that  dia  from  his  liking  baulk. 
He  would  have  tUtt  ibe  etllar  handsomely. 

ffmbb^rd'M  r^ 

5.  >f  Collar  of  Brawn f  is  the  quantity 
bound  up  in  one  parcel. 

CoLX.A&«BO<f B.  j7«  /.   [from  coUar  »sd 
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\ 

itne.']  The  clavicle ;  the  bones  on  each 
side  of  the  neck. 

A  page  riding  behind  the  coach  fell  down, 
bruised  his  £Ke,and  broke  bis  right  toiiar^ne, 
Wtitmant  Surgery, 

3o  Co'll  AR.  'v^.a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I.  To  seize  by  the  collar;  to  take  hy  the 

throat. 
4.  To  Collar  beef^  or  other  meat;  to  , 

roll  it  up,  and  bind  it  hard  and  close 

with  a  string  or  collar*. 

IT©  COLLATTE.  v.  a.  [confero^  eollatum^ 
Latin.] 

X*  To  compare  one  thing  of  the  same  kind 
with  another. 

Knowledge  Vill  be  ever  a  wandering  and  in- 
digested thing,  if  it  be  but  a  commixture  of  a 
few  notions  that  afe  at  hand  and  occur;  and  not 
excited  from  a  sufficient  number  of  instances/ 
and  those  well  eoiiattd,  Baun**  Nat,  Huu 

They  could  not  relinouish  their  Judaism,  and 
embrace  Christianity ,  witnoutconsidering,  weigh- 
ing, and  ntlating  both  religions.  Swtb. 

^  To  collate  books  |  to  esuunine  if  no- 
thing be  wanting. 

3.  Toybestow ;  to  confer. 

— .  The  significance  of  the  sacrament  disposes  the 
spirit  ot  the  receiver  to  admit  the  grace  of  the 
spirit  of  God,  there  conrigned,  exhibited,  and 
collated.  Taylor*  CommunkaMm 

4.  With  to.  To  place  in  an  ecclesiastical 
benefice. 

He  thrust  out  the  invader,  and  ctlUted  Am*'  ■ 
dorf  /« the  benetice :  Luther  performed  the  con- 
secration. Atterhury, 

If  a  pacrpn  shall  neglect  to  present  unto  a  be- 
nefice, void  above  six  months,  the  bishop  mar 
tollaUlYitttunto,  Ayliffe, 

Co  L  L  A^T  E  R  A  L.  adj.  \con  and  latusy  Lat.] 

1 .  Side  to  side. 

In  his  bright  radiance  and  coUaterai  light 
'Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere.    Sbak, 

Thus  saying,  from  his  radiant  seat  he  rose 
Of  high  cULtUral  glory.       Miiton**  Par,  Ltt, 

2.  Running  parallel. 

3.  Diffused  on  either  side. 

But  man  by  numbci;is  to  manifest 
His  single  imperfection;  and  bej^et 
Like  of  his  like,  his  image  multiply 'd 
In  unity  defective,  which  requires 
CotlaUtal\ii\^  and  dearest  amity.  Afilion, 

4.  in  genealogy,  those  that  stand  in  eq^al 
relation  to  some  common  ancestor 

The  estate  and  inheritance  of  a  person  dying 
intestate,  is,  by  riglu  of  devolution,  according 
to  the  civil  law,  given  to  such  as  are  allied  to 
him  ^x  iatere,  commonly  styled  collaierah,  if 
there  be  no  ascendants  or  descendants  surviving 
at  the  time  of  his  death.        Ayllfftt  J*arrrJom. 

5.  Not  direct;  not  immediate. 

They  djall  hear  and  judge  'twixt  you  and  me ; 
If  by  direct  or  by  toilataral  hand 
They  tind  us  touch'd,  we  will  our  kingdom  give 
To  you  in  satisfaction.  iAaijjteart, 

*.   Concurrent, 

All  the  force  of  the  modve  lies  within  itself: 

it  receives  no  coIJaUral  strength  from  external 

considerations.  Att^bury, 

CotLA'TERALLY.  adv.  [f rom  coiiaterui.  J 

I.  Side  by  side. 

These  puUias  may  be  multiplied  according  to 
funJry  di^erent  siiuations*  not  only  when  they 
■re  subordixutt.  but  alto  when  they  are  placed 
ttUattraUy.  fnVni. 
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».  Indirectly. 

By  assertmg  the  scripture  to  be  the  canon  of 
our  faith,  I  have  created  two  enemies :  the  pa- 
pists more  direcUy,  because  they  have  kept  the 
scripture  from  us ;  atui  the  fanaticks  more  «p/- 
iaterallyy  because  tliey  h«ve  assumed  what 
amounts  to  an  infallibility  in  the  private  spirit. 

Dryden^ 

3.  In  collateral  relation. 

Colla'tion.  n.j»  [foZ/fl/io,  Lat.] 

1*  The  act  of  conferring  or  bestowing; 
gift. 

Neither  are  we  to  give  thanks  alone  for  tha 
£rst  coitatiM  of  these  benefits,  but  also  for  their 
|>reservation.  May  m  the  Crtatiw. 

%^  Comparisort  of  one  copyy  or  one  thing 
of  the  same  kind>  with  another. 

In  the  disquisition  of  truth,  a  ready  fancy  it 
of  great  use :  provided  that  collaii  t  doth  iti^ 
office.  Grrw*4  Cosmologim* 

I  return  you  your  Milton,  whieh,  upon  cMa* 
iiont  I  find  to  be  revised  and  augmented  in  se- 
veral places.  i*^« 

3.  In  law. 

CpUailon  is  the  bestowing  d  a  benefice,  hf 
the  bishop  that  hath  it  in  his  own  gift  or  pa* 
tronage;  and  differs  from  institution  in  this,  t(at 
institution  into  a  benefice  b  performed  hy  the 
bishop  at  the  presentation  of  another  who  is  pa- 
tron, or  hath  the  patron's  right  for  the  time. 

(^•UMli* 

Bishops  should  be  placed  by  nllatiom  of  th« 
king  under  his  letters  patent,  without  any  pre- 
cedent election^  or  confimution  ensuine. 

JiayvMUVm 

4.  A  repast ;  a  treat  less  than  a  feast. 
CoLLATi'TiOus.  adj,  \coliatit'uu 9  lAt J] 

Done  by  the  contribution  of  many.  DicU 
CoLL^AToa.  n^  s.  [from  eoiiate'] 
I.  One  that  compares  copies,  or  manu- 
scripts. 

To  read  the  tides  they  give  an  editor  or  «•/- 

iatorofz  manuscript,  you  would  take  him  for 

the  glory  of  letters.  Addhwu 

1.  One  who  presents  to  an  ecclesiastical 

benefice. 

A  mandatory  cannot'  intemrot  an  ordinary 

collator^  till  a  month  is  expired  nrom  the  day  oif 

presentation.  ^y"jp» 

To  C o  L  L  A^u o.  q/.  a.  [coUaudOf  Lat]    To 

join  in  praising.  Did* 

COXLEAGUE.  n,  j.  IcolUga,  Lat.]  A 
partner  in  office  or  employment.  Anci- 
ently accented  on  the  last  syllable. 

Easy  it  might  be  seen  that  I  intend 
Mercy  colUag  «  with  justice,  senduig  thee.       ^ 

MilhmM 

The  regents,  u[>on  demise  of  the  crown,  would 

keep  the  peace  without  colleajru^t,  Swjt^ 

To  Coll f/a g v e,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  unite  with. 

CelUaiued  with  this  dream  of  his  advantage. 
He  batn  not  fail'd  to  pester  us  with  message. 
Importing  the  surrenoer  of  those  lands.    ShaL 

To  COLLE'CT.  v.  a.  Ico/Iigo,  co//ectum, 
Latin.]  ,  \      ^ 

X.  To  gatiier  together ;  to  bring  into  one 
place. 

T  is  memory  alone  that  enriches  the  mind, 
hy  preserving  what  our  labour  and  industrv  duly 
eollefi.  IVatti. 

a.  To  draw  many  unitSi  or  numbers,  into 
one  sum. 

0«2  . 
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Let  a  man  collect  into  one  sum  u  gr«at  a  num- 
ber as  he  pleases,  this  multitude,  how  ereat 
soever,  lessens  not  one  jot  the  power  of  adding 
to  it.  Locit^ 

3*  To  gain  by  observation. 

The  reverent  care  I  bear  unto  my  lord. 
Made  me  colled  these  dangers  iu  the  duke.  Sbak, 
4. 1*0  infer  as  a  consequence  \  to  gather 
from  premises. 

How  great  the  force  of  erronr^ous  pers'iasion 
k,  we  may  eolUct  from  our  Saviour's  premoni- 
tion to  his  disciples.  Duc^  of  Pieiy, 

They  conduae  thev  can  have  no  idea  of  in- 
finite space,  because  tney  can  have  no  idea  of  in- 
finite matter;  which  consequence,  I  conceive,  is 
very  ill  collected.  Loch, 

5 .  To  C  o  L  L  E  CT  himself.  To  recover  from 
surprise;  to  gain  command  over  his 
thoughts ;  |o  assemble  his  sentiments. 

Be  ematdi 
No  more  amaseroent.  Shah.  Ttrnpesi, 

Aifiigfated  much, 
t  did  In  time  colUd  myself ;  and  thought 
This  was  so,  and' no  slumber.  Sbah,  Jvin,  Tale. 
ProspAity  unexpected   often  maketh  men 
careless  and  remiss;  whereas  they,  who  receive 
a  wound,  become  more  vigilant  and  coUeeted. 

Uayward, 
As  whea  of  old  some  orator  renown'd 
In  Athens  or  free  Rome, where  eloquence 
Flourish'd,  since  mute,  to  some  great  cause  ad- 

dress'd, 
Stood  in  himself  eoUettedj  while  each  part. 
Motion,  each  aa  won  audience,  ere  the  tongue 
Sometimes  in  height  began,  as  no  4.elay 
Of  preface  brooiang  through  hb  zeal  of  right. 
V  AJiUon. 

Co'llect.  If,  J.  [tfd//^f/fl,  low  Lat.]     A 
short  comprehensive  prayer,  used  at  the 
•   sacrament  j  any  short  prayer. 

Then  let  your  devotion  be  humbly  to  say  oyer 
proper  colUcts,  Taylor* t  Guide  U  Devotion, 

Collect  A^NEOL'S,  adj.  {coUectaneus^ 
Latin.]  Gathered  up  together;  col- 
lected;  notes  compiled  from  various 
books. 
Colle'ctedly.  adv,  [from  colleeud,} 
Gathered  in  one  view  at  once. 

The  whole  evolution  of  ages  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting  is  so  collectedly  and  prcsentifickly 
represented  to  God.  More, 

CoLLE'cTiBLE.fl<^'.  [ixovci  colkct .^  That 
may  be  gathered  from  the  premises  by 
just  consequence. 

Whether  thereby  be  meant  Euphrates,  is  not 
collectible  from  the  following  words.        £roxvM, 
C o  L  L  E^c  T I  o  N .  jf .  i.    [from  collect.  ] 
.1.  The  act  of  ^fathering  together, 
a.  An  assemblafre;  the  things  ^thered. 
No  perjurM  kniaht  desires  to  quit  thy  arms, 
F^est  eolleetiom  of  thy  sex's  charms.        Prior, 
The  gallery  is  hung  with  a  collection  of  pictures. 

Addison, 

3.  The  act  of  deducing  consetcjuences ; 
ratiocination  ;  discourse.   This  sense  is 

*    now  scarce  in  use. 

If  once  wc  descend  unto  probable  collections^ 
we  are  then  in  the  territory  where  free  and  arbi- 
trary determinations,  the  territory  where  human 
laws,  take  place.  Hooker. 

Thou  shalt  not  peep  thro'  bttices  of  eyes, 
Nor  hear  thro'  labyrinths  of  cars,  nor  learn 
.  By  circuit  or  collections  to  discern.  Donne, 

4.  A  corollary;  a  con{;ectary  deduced 
from  premises ;  deduction ;  consequence. 

It  ^ould  be  a  weak  collection^  if  whereas  we 
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ny,  that  when  Christ  had  overcome  the  6m> 
ness  of  death,  hf  then  opened  the  kingdom  c^ 
heaven  to  all  believers ;  a  thing  in  such  vr: 
aifirmed  with  circumstances,  were  taken  as  in« 
sinuating  an  opposite  denial  before  that  circuit- 
stance  be  accomplished.  Hooker^ 

'Fbis  label 
Is  so  from  sense  in  hardness,that  I  can 
Muke  no  collection  of  it.  Shah,  CyrU%''"u 

When  she,  from  suiidry  arts,  one  skiU  i3;h 
draw; 
Gath'ring,  from  divers  flights,  one  act  of  war ; 

From  many  cases  like,  one  rule  of  law: 
These  her  colUetions^  not  Htkt  senses  are.  Daws, 
Co  L L E c  T i't  I  ou  s.  odj,  {eollectttitu^  Lat] 

Gathered  up. 
Collective,  adj. [from  collect i  coUo 

///,  French] 
I.  Gathered  into. one  mass}  aggr^ated; 
accumulative. 
A  body  collective,  it  containeth  a  huge  mat 

titude.  Hooirr, 

The  three  forms  of  goremroent  difier  only  ^y 
the  civil  administration  being  in  the  hands  of  cse 
or  two,  called  kings;  in  a  senate,  cadled  tiie 
nobles;  or  in  the  people  ^o/^/ve or  represeat>- 
tive,  who  may  be  called  the  commons.     S-j.  f. 

The  difference  between  a  compound  and  a  ai^ 
lective  idea  is,  that  a  cwnpound  idea  unkes  itis^ 
of  a  different  kind  i  but  a  collective  idea,  thiixs 
of  the  same.  '  VTatU' L*^.lk. 

a.  Employed  in  deducing  consequences ; 
argumentative. 

Antiquity  left  many  fidsiues  controuIaUe  tjX 
only  by  critical  and  collective  reason,  but  coo- 
trary  observations.  Brcxcx. 

3«  [In  grammar.]  A  eol/eetive  ooun  is  a 
word  which  expresses  a  multitude, 
though  itself  be  singular:  as,  a  eempanj; 
an  army. 
Colle'ctively.  adnf.  [from  coUeethvrr 
In  a  general  mass ;  in  a  body ;  cci 
singly;  not  numbered  by  individuals; 
in  the  aggregate ;  accumulatiyely  ;  taken 
together  ;  in  a  state  of  combination  & 
union. 

Although  we  cannot  be  free  from  all  sia  r^^ 
lectivelyy  m  such  sort  that  no  part  thervcsf^b  be 
found  in  us;  yet  dtstributively  all  great  actjul  ci- 
fences,  as  they  offer  themselves  erne  by  one,  bcch 
may  and  ought  to  be  by  all  meansavoided.  H9<.hr. 

Singly  and  apart  many  of  them  are  sukject  to 
exception,  yet  collectively  they  make  up  a  rood 
moral' evidence.  BJe. 

The  other  part  of  the  water  was  condensed  «t 

the'surface  ofthe  earth,  and  sent  forth  eoUeitivif 

,  into  standing  springs  and  rivers.        H'oo^-ari. 

C  o  l  L  e'c  T  o  R .  «•  J.  [collector^  Latin.] 

I.  A  gatherer ;  he  that  collects  scattered 

things  together. 
a.  A  compiler ;  one  that  gathers  scattered 
pieces  into  one  book. 

The  grandfadier  might  be  the  first  aoUedm  -i 
them  into  a  body.  U^- 

Volumes  without  the  cellectar\  own  reSecticns. 

The  best  English  historian,  when  his  sc*'^ 
grows  antiquated,  will  be  only  considered  as  i 
tedious  relater  of  facts,  aixl  perhaps  consulted  ly 
furnish  matt^i^sfor  some  future  bettor.  St>.  ^ 
3.  A  tax-gatherer ;  a  man  employed  is 
levying  duties  or  tributes. 

A  great  part  of  this  treasure  is  now  embersW> 
lavished,  and  feasteU  away,  by  caHestarSf  and  o''*^ 
oiHcers.  T..-/  •• 

The  commisiioBS  of  die  fereao*  are  ua^ 
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^oted  ef,  and  t|ie  •9Ueft9r*  are  ippointed  by  th« 
commissioners.  ^  ^^Ifi, 

CoL^E'G  ATAR Y.  «.  s.  [from  cotiznd lega- ' 
turn,  a  legacy,  Lat.]    In  the  mil  law, 
a  person  to  whom  is  left  a  legacy  in 
conujUMi  -with  oneorxnoreother  persons. 
Obam&en, 
COXLEGE.  ».  J.  [eoll^um^  Lat.] 
I.  A  community  ;   a  number  of  persons 
living  by  some  common  rules. 

On  barbed  steeds  they  rode  in  proud  array,  , 
Thick  as  the  follege  of  tne  bees  in  Ms^y.    JjryJ, 
a.  A  society  of  men  set  apart  for  learning, 
or  religion. 

He  is  returnM  with  his  opinions, 
Gather'd  from  all  the  famous  tpileges 
Almost  in  Christendom.^  '  Sbais.  Hemry  viiu 

1  would  the  nliege  of  the  cardinals 
Would  chuse  him  pope,  and  carry  him  to  Rome. 

SbaksptarcM. 

This  order  of  society  is  sometimes  called 

Solomon's  house,  and  sometimes  the  cclUttt  of 

the  six  days  work.  '    Bocm, 

3.  The  house  in  which  the  collegians  iie* 
side. 

Huldah  the  prophetess  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  in 
the  cotifge,  ^       Kings, 

4.  A  college,  in  foreign  universities,  is  a 
lecture  read  in  publick. 

C  o  JL L  e'g  I A  L.  adj\[hQm  college.']  Relating 
to  a  college  ;  possessed  by  a  college. 

Colle'gian.  n.  J,  [from  college.]  An 
inhabitant  of  a  college  i  a  member  of  a 
college. 

CoLLE'GiATE.tf^'.  Icollegiatus ylow  LnU'i 

I.  Containing  a  college ;  instituted  after 
the  manner  of  a  col  lejje. 

I  .wish  that  yourselves  did  well  consider  how 
opposite  certam  of  your  positions  are  unto  t1ie 
state  of  $<Ulegiate  societies,  whereon  the  two 
universities  consist.  Hooker ^Pref act, 

2*  A  collegiate  church  was  such  as  was 
built  at  a  convenient  distance  from  a 
cathedral  church,  wherein  a  number  of 
presbyters  were  settled,  and  lived  to- 
gether in  one  congregation.         jfylife' 

CoLLE'ciATK.  n,  i.  [from  college.]  A 
member  of  a  college  ;  a  man  bred  in  a 
college  ;  an  university  man.  - 

These  are  a  kind  of  empiricks  in  poetry,  who 
have  got  a  receipt  to  please  ;  and  no  tottegiaie 
like  them,  for  purging  the  passions.         Itymer, 

Co'llet.  n.  J.  [Fr.  from  co//«w,  Latin, 
the  neck.] 

I.  Anciently  something  that  went  about 
the  neck  ;  sometimes  the  neck. 

a.  That  part  of  a  ring  in  which  the  stone 
is  set. 

3.  A  term  used  by  turners. 

To  CoLti^DE.  V.  a,  \_collido,  Lat.]  To 
strike  against  each  other  \  to  beat,  to 
dash,  to  knock  together. 

Sdntillations  are  not  the  accemion  of  air  upon 
collision,  but  inflammable  effluencies  from  the 
bodies  collided.  Brown, 

Co^LLiER.  IS.  J.  [from  coal."] 

I .  A  digger  of  coal }  one  that  works  in 
the  coal-pits. 

a.  A  coal-merchant ;  a  dealer  in  coal. 

I  knew  a  nobleman  a,  great  grasier,  a  great 
timberman,  a  gieat  f^Uibr^  aad  a  great  landman. 

Jiacon, 
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3.  A  ship  that  carries  coal. 

Co'lliery.  If.  J.  [from  collier.'] 

I*  The  place  where  co^i  is  dug. 

3*  The  coal  trade. 

Co'LLiFLOWER.w./.  IJioj  brasic^t ;  from 
capl,  Sax.  cabbage,  and  ^ow^r;  pro- 
perly cauTifio^ver.']  A  species  of  cab- 
bage. 

Colliga'tiojst.  n,  s,  Icolligath,  Lat.] 
A  binding  together. 

These  the  n^idwife  contriveth  into  a  knot; 
whence  that  tortuosity  or  nodosity  in  the  navel, 
occasioned  by  the  eoUigation  of  vci&cls.  Bro-uin. 

CoLLiMA<TiON.»./.  [tVom fo//iiwa,Lat.] 
The  act  of  aiming  at  a  mark ;  aim.  Diet. 

CoLLiNEA^TiON.  «.  j.  [collijieoy  Latlu.] 
T^'he  act  of  aiming, 

Co'LLiQUABLE.  adj.  [from  eolliquate.l 
Easily  dissolved  ;  fiableto  be  melted. 

The  tender  consistence  renders  it  the  more 
cotliquabU  and  consumptive.  Harvey, 

CoLLi'auAMENT.  fi.  s.  [from  eolUquate,} 
The  substance  to  which  any  thing  is  re- 
duced by  being  melted. 

Co'LLiauANT.  adj\  [from  coWquate-l 
That  has  the  power  of  melting  or  .dis- 
solving. 

To  COXLIQUATE.  v.  a,  lcollique9» 
Latin.]  To  melt;  to  dissolve;  to  turu 
from  solid  to  fluid.  ^ 

The  fire  melted  the  glass,  that  made  a  great 
shew,  after  what  was  tolliftuUed  had  Jiee*  re- 
moved from  the  fire.  Bo^lr. 
I'he  fet  of  the  kidneys  is  apt  to  be  eoHiquat^d^ 
through  a  great  heat  from  within,  and  an  ardent 
colliquative  fever.         Haroey  on  Consttmptiontf 

To  Co'LLijiuATE.-i;.  n,  To  melt  J  to  be 

dissolved. 

Ice  win  dissolve  in  fire,  and  tolUquate  in  water 
or  warm  oils.  Brown, 

CoLLiuuA'rioN.  n,  J.  [colliquatioy  Latin.] 
I .  The  act  of  melting. 

Crlass  ma  V  be  made  by  the  bare  coUiquati»n  of  * 

the  salt  and  earth  remaining  in  the  ashes  of  a 

burnt  pljin.  Boyltm 

From  them  proceed  rarefaction,  eol/iauatfon, 

'  concoction,  maturation,   and   most   cttects  of 

nature.  Baeon'j  Natural  History. 

a.  Such  a  temperament  or  disposition  of 
the  animal  fluids  as  proceeds  from  a  lax 
compages,  and  wherein  they  flow  off 
through  the  secretory  glands  fkster  tiian 
they  ou^ht.  putney* 

Any  kind  of  universal  diminution  ^ndeoiii^ 
quation  of  the  body.       Haryty  on  Consumptions. 

CoLLi'aUATivK.  adj,  Lfrom  coWquate.] 
Melting;  dissolvent. 

A  coUiquaiive  fever  is  such  as  is  attended  with 
a  diarrhoea,  or  sweats,  from  too  lax  a  courextus o 
of  the  fluids.  Qjihicy, 

It  is  a  conseauent  of  a  burning  colUoHalive  fe- 
ver, whereby  the  humours,  fat,  and  flesh  of  tne 
body  are  mched.  Harvey. 

Colliquefa'ction.  If.  J.  [colliquefacio^ 
Latin.]  The  act  of  melting  together  ; 
reduction  to  one  mass  by  fluxion  in  the 
fire. 

After  the  inc<^ration  of  metals  by  simple 
eoUiqurfaetiony  for  the  better  discovering  of  the 
nature  and  consents  aiu)  dissents  of  metals,  it 
would  be  tried  by  incorporating  of  their  dissolu- 
tiott:.  BafMS  Physical  Remains. 

CoLi-i'siON*  n.s,  [froi»  celliiio,  Lat.]    " 
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I.   The  act  of  striking  two  bodies  to- 
gether. .  . 
Or,  by  *9iluUii  of  two  bodies,  gnnd 
The  tir  ittrite  i o  fire.    MUUm*4  Fmrmditt  Lut. 
The  flint  and  the  iteel  you  may  move  apart  aa 
tk>ng  as  you  please;  but  it  is  the  hittmg  and  c*UUitm 
of  them  that  must  mdce  tliem  strike  fire.  Bemtlty, 
ft.  The  rtatc  of  being  rtruck  together ;  i 

clash* 

Thert  firom  the  dashes  between  popes  axkd  kings* 
Debate,  like  sparks  from  ffint's  mUuUm^  spr'mgs. 

Dtmbam. 
Thede^'il  sometimes  borrowed  fire  from  the 
altar  to  consume  the  votaries ;  and,  by  the  mu- 
tualr«/»iiMiiofweil-meantzeal,set  even  orthodox 
christians  in  a  flame.  J)ecaj  of  Piety, 

To  COLLOCATE,  v.  «.  [collocOf  Lat.] 
To  place  ;  to  sUtion. 

If  you  desire  to  superinduce  anv  virtue  upon  a 
person,  take  the  creature  in  which  that  virtue  is 
,     most  eminent :  cf  that  creature  take  the  parts 
wherein  that  virtue  is  eoliocaU*        ^        Matw, 
Colloca'tiok.  n.i.  [collocatiot Lat.] 
I.  The  act  of  placing  ;  disposition. 
ft.  The  sUte  of  beinp:  pUced. 

In  the  cMttcation  of  the  spirits  tn  bodies,  the 
ecltacatiM  is  eoual  or  unequal ;  and^the  n>niu 


*    coacervate  or  difflued. 

C o  L  L oc u't  I  o  N .  a.  /.  [collocutlof  Latin.] 

Conference ;  conversation. 
To  CoLLo'GUE.  v.  n.  [probabl)[  from 
to/ioquorf  Lat]    To  wheedle;  to  flat- 
ter ;  to  please  with  kind  words.    A  low 
word. 
Co'llop.  «.  J.  [it  is  derived  by  Mimhefuj 
from  fOfl/and  o/,  a  rasher  broiled  upon 
a  coal;  acarbonadc] 
f .  A  small  slice  of  meat.  ^ 

Sweetbread  and  cMop*  were  widi  skewers 
prick*d 
About  the  sides.  DryJtnsFabUt. 

A  cook  perhaps  has  mighty  things  profess  d  j 
Then  sent  up  but  two  dishes  nicely  drest : 
What  signifies  Scotch  colUps  to  a  feast? 

King**  C0»itry, 

t.  A  piece  of  any  animal. 

The  lion  is  upon  his  death-bed :  not  an  enemy 
that  docs  not  apply  for  a  coll9f>  of  him. 

l/Estran^, 

t.  In  burlesque  language,  a  child. 
Come,  sir  page, 
I,ook  OB  me  with  your  welkin  eye,  sweet  viUain, 
Moat  dear'ft,  my  colh^.  ^^      ^         Sbahpckre. 

Thou  art  %4»lUp  of  my  flesh. 
And  for  thy  sake  I  have  shed  many  a  tear. 

Sbaksptarii  Htnry  VI. 

CoLLO'auiAt.     adj.     [from     colloquy^ 

Whatever  relates  to  common  convcrsa- 

Co'lloquy.  «./.[co//s^«WfLat.]  Con- 
ference ;    conversation  ;   alternate  dis- 
course ;  talk.    , .  ,      ,  ,  , . 
My  earthly,  by  his  heav'nly  over-power  d. 
In  that  celestial  roi^iyajr  sublime. 
As  with  an  oljcct  that  excdathe  sense, 
baxxled,  and  spent,  sun)c  down.              MUton, 
In  retirement  make  frequent  toUoquw^  or 
ihort  disfoursings,  between  God  and  thy  own 
S>ul.                                                             ^  Taylor. 

Co'LLOw^  fi.  /.    [more  properly  coiiy^ 

CeUo^v  is  the  word  by  which  they  4enoteblack 
nimc  of  burnt  coals,  or  wood.  H^eadtvarJf 

5oi,LVC'TA)«cyf  n,  f.  iioUuciorf  X-at.] 
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A  tendency  to  contest ;  oppositioB  of 
nature. 

Collect A'xf  OK.  ir.  s.  ^^ce/IuciatioftAt] 
Contest ;  struggle ;  contrariety  ;  oppo- 
sition ;  spite. 

The  therms,  natural  baths,  or  hot  spriags, 
do  not  owe  their  beat  to  any  eol/uetatiom  or  cf- 
fervesceaceof  the  minerals  in  them.  WnU^psri, 

To  COLLU'DE.  v.  n.  [coliudo,  Lat.] 
To  conspire  in  a  fraud  ;  to  act  in  con- 
cert ;  to  play  into  the  hand  of  each 
other. 

Co L  L u^s I  o N .  «.  /.  [eoihuh,  Lat.] 

CoUnstM  is,  in  our  common  btw,  a  decci*iii 
agreement  or  compact  between  two  or  aux-e^tar 
the  one  part  to  brmg  an  action  Kainst  the  other 
to  some  evil  purpose ;  aa  to  defraud  a  third  of 
his  right.  Ctfstii, 

By  the  ignorance  of  the  merdiants,  or  dis- 
honesty of  weavers,  or  the  col/tuin  of  both,  the 
ware  was  bad)  end  the  price  excesave.      SvjL 

Co  L  L u's I V  E .  adj'  [trom  coUudtJ]  Frau- 
dulently concerted. 

CoLLU'sivELY.  adv,  [from  coiiushx^  In 
a  manner  fraudulently  concerted. 

CoLLi/soRY.  adu  [from  colludo^  Latin.] 
Carrying  on  a  fraud  by  secret  concert. 

Co'lly.  II.  /.  [from  car/.]  The  smut  of 
coal. 

Suppose  thou  saw  her  dressed  in  someoliV.lr- 
SUte  attire,  out  of  fashion,  coarse  raimr n:,  be- 
smeared with  soot,  *W/y,  perfumed  wilt;  .',>?- 
panaz.  Burica  m  At^h^l^j. 

To  Co'M  Y.  i».  fl.  To  grunc  v*-ith  coali 
to  smut  with  cobI. 
Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  a^htf  night. 
That,  in  a  speen,  unfolds  both  heay'ii  and  csith; 
And,  ere  a  man  hath  pow'r  to  say,  Bcr  old. 
The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up.      .N,'-ir. 

COLirRlUM,  «.  /•  [Lat.]  Anoir.tiiicLt 
for  the  eyes. 

CC/LMAR.  n.s.  [Fr.]     A  sort  of  pcir. 

Co'logn  Earth,  n.  s.  Is  a  deep  brown^ 
very  light  bastard  ochre,  which  is  co 
pure  native  fossil  \  but  contains  more 
vegetable  than  mineral  matter,  and  owe  $ 
its  origin  to  the  remains  of  wood  long 
buried  in  the  earth.  Hiilon  FosjOj. 

Co'lon.  n.  1.  [*wx«»,  a  m«w^r.] 

I.  A  point  [ :  ]  used  to  mark  a  pause 
greater  than  that  of  a  comma,  and 
hfss  than  that  of  a  period.  Its  use  is 
not  very  exactly  fixed ;  nor  is  it  very 
necessary,  being  confounded  by  most 
with  the  semicolon.  It  was  used  before 
punctuation  was  refined,  to  mark  almost 
any  sense  less  than  a  period.  To  apply 
it  properly,  we  should  place  it,  perhaps 
only  where  the  sense  is  continued  with- 
out dependence  of  grammar  orcoostmc- 
tion  :  as,  /  /ove  JUm,  I  dtjpite  ium :  i 
have  long  ceased  to  trusty  but  sbaU  never 
forbear  to  succour  him* 

;i.  The  greatest  and  widest  of  all  th^  in- 
testines, about  eight  or  mac  haai^ 
breadth  long. 

The  c«/«fi  begins  where  the  ilium  ends,  in  t^ 
cavity  of  the  os  ilium  on  the  right  side  ;  frna 
thence  ascending  by  the  kidney  on  the  same  side, 
it  passes  under  the  concave  aide  of  the  liver,  tJ 
which  Jt  is  sometimes  tied,  as  likewise  to  the 
|aUf biadderi  which  tinges  it  ydiov  is  tbtf 
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fiUce :  then  It  runs  under  the  lottom  of  the 
stomach  to  the  spleen  in  the  left  side,  to  which 
'  it  is  also  knit :  from  thence  it  turns  down  to  the 
left  kidney ;  and  thence  pusing  in  form  of 
an  S,  it  terminates  at  the  upper  part  of  the  os 
sacrum  in  the  rectum.  Q^Mty* 

Now,  by  your  cruelty  hard  bound» 
I  strain  my  gots,  my  te/on  wound.  Sw^ 

The  contents  of  the  f«/ofl  are  of  ■  soui;.  feud, 
acid  smell  in  rabbits.  F/nyer  it  the  H^meun, 
COXONEL.  w.  J-  [of  unccrtsun  etymo- 
logy. Skinner  imagines  it  originally 
foionialis^  the  leader  of  a  colony.  Min- 
shew  deduces  it  from  co/onna,  a  pillar : 
as,  patrhe  columen ;  exeriitui  columen. 
Each  is  plausible.]  The  chief  comman- 
der of  a  regiment ;  a  field  officer  of  the 
highest  rank,  nextto  the  general  officers. 
It  is  now  generally  sounded  with  only 
two  distinct  syllables,  coPneL 

The  chiefcst  help  must  be  the  care  of  the  co- 
hmely  that  hath  the  government  of  all  his  gar- 
rison.   ,  Spenser  on  Ireland. 

Captain  or  colonel,  or  knight- in  arms, 
Whose  chance  on  these  defenceless  doon  may 

seize, 
If  deed  of  honour  d!d  thee  ever  please. 
Guard  them,  and  him  within  protea  from  harms. 

AlUtOM* 

Co'lonelship.  jf.  !•  [from  coioneJ.]  The 
office  or  characterx>f  colonel. 

While  he  continued  a  subaltern,  he  comi>lained 
•gainst  the  pride  of  colonels  towards  their  offi- 
cers ;  yet,  in  a  few  minutes  after  he  had  received 
his  commission  for  a  regiment,  he  confessed 
that  coloneltbip  was  coming  fast  upon  him. 

Swift, 
To  Co'lonize.  t'.  a,  [from  colony.'\    To 
plant  with  inhabitants ;   to  settle  with 
Dew  planters ;  to  plant  with  colonies. 

There  was  never  an  hand  drawn,  that  did 
double  the  rest  of  the  habiuble  world,  before 
this ;  for  so  a  man  may  truly  term  it,  if  he  shall 
put  to  account  as  well  that  that  is,  as  that  which 
may  be  hereafter,  by  the  farther  occupation  and 
eo/o/tixin^  of  those  countries :  and  yet  it  cannot 
be  affirmed,  if  one  speak  ingenuously,  that  it 
was  the  propagatioh  of  the  christian  faith  that 
was  the  adamant  of  that  discovery,  entry,  and 
plantation ;  but  gold  and  silver,  and  temporal 
profit  .and  glory ;  so  that  what  was  first  in  God's 
providence,  was  but  second  in  man's  appetite 
and  intention.  JSofn'e  Holj  War* 

Druina  bath  advantage  bjr  acaucst  of  islands, 
which  shacoloni&eiit  and  fortiiietn  daily.  Htwel^ 
Colon  N  a^de.  a.  j.  [from  cohniuif  Ital.  a 

column.] 
X.  A  pciistyle  of  a  circular  dfvarei  or  a 
series  of  columns  disposed  m  a  circle, 
and  insulated  withinside.  Bmidtr^s  Diet* 

Here  circling  cotennadee  the  groimd  inclose. 
And  here  the  marble  tutues  breathe  in  rows. 

ifdUue*. 

s-  Any  scries  or  range  of  pillars.^ 

For  you  »y  eolonnaUu  extend  their  F>ngi. 

COLONY.  If.  J.  [colomat  Latin.] 

1.  A  body  of  people  drawn  troin  the 


mother- country  to  inhaHt  some  distant 

place.  \    ,  .   . 

To  thete'new  inhnbiunts  and  n/ontes  he  gave 
the  same  law  under  which  they  were  bom  and 
|,red  Spenser  m  IreJamsL 

Rooting  out  these  two  rebellious  septs,  he 
placed  £nglbh  colonies  in  their  rooms.    Dav'us* 

Osiris,  «r  the  Bacthus  of  the  ajicients,  is  re* 
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potted  to  have  civilized  the  Indians,  planting 
eoloni£St  and  building  cities.    ArbutLaot  on  Coin*, 
1.  The  country  planted ;  a  pUntation. 
-The  rising  city  which  from  far  you  see, 
b  Carthage,  and  a  Tyrian  colony,  DryJen* 

Co'LOPHONY.  «.  J.  [from  Colophon^  sl  aly 
whence  it  came.]     Rosin. 

Of  Venetian  turpentine,  slowly  evaporating 
about  a  fourth  or  tilth  part,  the  remaining  sub- 
stance suffered  to  cool,  would  afford  me  a  cohe- 
rent body,  or  a  fine  colophony,  Boyle, 
Turpentines  and  oils  leave  a  colophony y  upon 
a  separation  of  their  thinner  oil.               Floyer,  ^ 
COLOQUi'NTEDA.  n,  J.  [eolocynthis,  Lat. 
;toX9xwr9i;.]     The  fhiit  of  a  plant  of  the 
same  name,  brought  from  the  Levant, 
about  the  bigness  of  a  large  orange,  and 
often  called  bitter  apple.    Both  the  si^ed 
and    pulp  aiT  intolerablv  bitter.     It 
is  a  violent  purgative,  of  considerable 
use  in  medicine.                       Chambers. 
Co'LORATE.  adj.  Ico/oratttSf  Lat.j  Co- 
loured ;  died ;  marked  or  stained  with 
some  colour. 

Had  the  tunicles  and  hiunours  of  the  eye 
been  Co/orate^  many  rays  from  visible  objacu 
would  have  been  stopt.  Ray . 

Colora'tion.  II.  J.  [colore^  Latin.] 
I.  The  art  or  practice  of  colouring. 

Some  bodies  have  a  more  departable  nature 

than  others,  as  is  evident  in  coloration ;   for  a 

small  quantity  of  saf&on  will  tinct  more  than  a 

great  quantity  of  brasiL  Baton* 

a.  The  state  of  being  coloured. 

Amongst  curiosities  I  shall  place  coloration^ 
though  somewhat  fetter ;  for  beauty  in  flowers 
is  theur  preheminence.  Batons  Natural  Hist* 
Colori'fick.  adj,  icoloriftcus^  Latin.] 
That  has  the  power  of  producing  dies, 
tints,  colours,  or  hues» 

In  this  composition  of  white,  the  several  rays 
do  not  sufifer  any  change  in  their  colorifick  quali- 
ties bv  aaing  upon  one  another;  but  are  only 
mixed,  and  by  a  mixture  of  their  colours  pr(^ 
duce  white.  Newton's  Opticis. 

COLO'SSE.    )  n.  s.  \cohssiu^  Lat.]     A 
COLCySSUS.  3  sUtue  of  enormous  mag- 
nitude. 

Not  to  mention  the  walls  and  pabce  of  Baby- 
Ion,  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  or  coicsse  of  Rhodes. 

Tetnple, 

There  huge  colossus  rose,with  trophies  cruwn'd, 

AndRunickcharactersweregrav*d  around.  Pope. 

CoLOSSE'AN.  adj,  [coUsjetu,  Latin.]      In 

form  of  a  colossus ;  of  the  Height  and 

bigness  of  such  a  statue ;  giantlike. 

CCLOUR.  n.  /.  [fo/orf  Latin.] 
1.  The  appearance  of  bodies  t<J^  the  pyc 
only ;  hue  ;  die. 

It  IS  a  vulgar  idea  of  the  eelours  of  solid  bodies, 
when  we  perceive  them  to  be  a  red,  or  blue,  or 
green  tinaure  of  the  sutface;  but  a  philoso- 
phical idea,  when  we  consider  the  ysLKhus  colours 
to  be  different  sensations,  excitecf  in  us  by  the 
refracted  rays  of  light,  reflected  on  our  eyes  in  a 
different  manner,  according  tothedlfl^orent  flze, 
or  shape,  or  situation  of  the  particles  of  which 
surfaces  are  composed.  Wtrtts, 

Her  hair  shall  be  of  what  colour  h  please  Cod. 
^httjtjptare. 
For  though  our  eyes  can  nought  bur  coloji  /  see. 
Yet  colours  give  them  not  their  pow*r  of  sight. 

Davits, 

The  lights  dsolour*  are  more  refrangible  one 


/ 
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than  anotbttr  la  this  order ; '  rtd,  Qraii|;«,  te]lo!ir, 
green,  blue,  in4igo,  deep  violet.  Nrwton, 

a.  The  freshness,  ot  appearance  of  blood, 
in  the  faceJ 
My  cheeks  no  bngeir  did  their  <oUur  boast. 

Drydtn, 
A  sudden  horror  seizM  his  giddy  head. 
And  his  ears  trickled,  and  his  cotburtti^*  Dryd, 

3.  The  tint  of  the  painter. 

When  each  bold  figure  just  begins  to  live. 
The  treach'rous  colours  the  fair  art  betray, 
And  ail  the  bright  creation  fades  away.     Pope. 

4.  1  he  representation  of  any  tbiii^  super- 
ficially examined. 

Their  wisdom  is  only  of  this  world,  to  put 

false  csloun  upon  things,  to  c»U  good  evil,  and 

evil  good,  against  the  convicuon  Oi  their  own 

consciences.  Stoifi. 

-  5.  Concealment;  palliation;  excuse;  su* 

perficial  cover. 

It  is  no  matter  if  I  do  halt ;  I  have  the  vrart 
for  my  f«/cwr,  and  my  pension  shall  seem  the 
mgre  reasonable.  Sbahpemrit  Henry  17, 

Their  ^  admitted  no  colour  or  excuse. 

King  Charles*, 
6.  Appearance ;  piretence  J  false  ^how. 

tfnder  the  colour  of  commending  him, 
I  have  access  my  own  love  to  prefer.      Shahp, 

Merchants  came  to  Rhodes  with  a  great  ship 
laden  with  com ;  under  the  colour  of  the  sade 
whereof,  they  noted  all  tlwt  was  done  in  the 
^ty.  Knolles*  Sijiory  of  the  Turks, 

y.  Kind  ;  species  ;  character. 

Boys  and  women  arc,  for  the  nv>st  part,  cattle 
of  this  colour,  Shahpeare's  As  you  like  it, 

%.  In  the  plural,  a  standard ;  an  ensign  of 
war :  they  say  the  colours  of  the  foot, 
and  standard  of  the  hor*»e. 

He  at  Venice  gave     , 
His  body  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth, 
And  hb  pure  soul  unto  hJs  captain  Christ, 
Under  whose  colours  he  had  fought  so  long. 

Shakspeare*s  Richard  lU 
Against  all  checks,  rebukes^  and  manners, 
I  must  advance  the  colours  of  my  love, 
And  not  retire.  Sbakspeare, 

The  banks  were  filled  with  companies,  pass- 
ing all  along  the  river  under  their  to/oi/r/,  with 
trumpets  sounding.^  Knolles, 

9,  Cv»ours  I3  used  singularly  by  Addtsoa, 
,    An  author  compares  a  ragged  coin  to  a  tat- 
tered colours,  '  Addison, 
To  Co'lour.  -y./z.  IcslorOf  Latin.] 
J.  To  mark  with  some  hue,  or  die. 

The  rays,  to  speak  properly,  are  not  coloured: 
)n  tl^em  there  is  nothing  else  than  a  certain 
'  power  and  (iUsposition  to  stir  up  a  sensation  of 
tliis  or  that  colour,  Ke^'ton*s  Opticks. " 

%,  To  palliate ;  to  excuse ;  to  dress  in  spe- 
cious colours,  or  fair  appearances. 

I  tqld  him,  that  I  would  not  £iyour  or  colour 

In  any  sort  his  former  folly.     Raleigh* s  Assays, 

He  colours  the  falsehooa  of  .£neas  by  an  ex- 

yxf^  comtpanfl  from  Jupiter  to  forsake  the 

^     queen.  DrydtrCf  Btdicat,  ^neid, 

3.  To  make  plausible. 

We  l^ve  scarce  heard  of  an  insurrection  that 
was  not  coloured  with  grievances  of  the  highest 
kind,  or  countenanced  by  one  0%  more  branches 
of  the  legislature.  Addison* s  Freeholder, 

4,  Jo  Colo  UK  /I  stranger*  snoods  ^  is  when 
t  freenpan  allows  a  foreigner  to  enter 
goods  at  the  customhouse  in  his  name ; 
$0  th^t  the  foreigner  pays  but  single 
4uty,  when  \^  ought  to  pay  double. 
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T9  Co'loci.  v.  «.  To  blttsh.  A  low 

word,  only  used  in  conversation. 
Co'L  OUR  ABLE,  adj,  [ffom  roAwT.]  Spc* 
dous;  'plausible.    It  is  now  ifttic  usfd. 

They  have  now  a  colourable  pretence  to  vidw 
fttand  innovations,  having  accepted  of  other  laxri 
tnd  rules'alrcadv.  Sfmtr. 

They  were  glad  to  lay  hold  on  90  ednrdki 
matter,  and  to  traduce  him  as  an  author  if  sd- 
spidous  innovation.  Hukr. 

Had  I  sacrificed  ecclefiaaticd  goverameot  nrf 
revenues  to  their  covetousness  and  ombitioa, 
they  would  have  found  no  caiourakle  neaaky 
of  an  army.  King  Cl>srla, 

We  hope  the  mercy  of  God  wiU  conadcr  u 
imto  some  mineration  of  our  offences ;  yet  hi 
not  the  sincerity  of  our  parents  so  colturakleu* 
pectations.  Brfwn's  Fulmar  Errrnn. 

Co'lourably.  adv,  [from  cohuraik] 

Speciously;  plausibly. 
The  process,  howsoever  colowabty  amrdd, 

hath  not  hit  the  very  mark  whereat  it  was  di* 

rected.  Brnx, 

C  o'l  o  u  R  E  D^ participial  adj.  [fromfofor.] 

.  Streaked ;    diversified  with  variety  of 

hues. 
The  jMloured  are  coarser  juiced,  and  tberefim 

not  30  well  and  equally  concoaed.         Bateo, 
Co'  LO  u  R I N  G .  n.  s,  [from  colour. 1   The 

part  of  the  paintcr^s  art  that  teadw  to 

lay  on  his  colours  with  propriety  and 

beauty. 
But  as  the  slightest  sketch,  if  justly  trac'd, 

Is  by  ill  colouring  )wt  the  more  dugrac'd ; 

So  by  false  learning  is  good  sense  defacU  hfi. 
Co'J-OL'Risr.    n,  s.     [from  colour.^  A 

painter  who  excels  in  giving  the  proper 

colours  to  his  designs. 
Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  Van  Dyck,  and  *e 

rest  of  the  good  eolouristst  have  come  nearenw 

nature.     '  Drydeus  Difruxj. 

Co'loi  R  LESS,  adj,  [from  colour.]  With- 
out colour ;  not  distinguished  by  aoy 
hue;  transparent. 

Transparent  substances,  as  glass,  water,iBa 
air,  when  made  very  thin  by  being  blown  inw 
bubbly,  or  otherways  formed  bto  ^tes,  exhi- 
bit various  colours,  according  to  their  varioas 
thinness :  although,  at  a  greater  thickness,  tlKj 
appear  very  clear  and  colourless,  Nrs,im. 

Pellucid  colourless  glass  or  water,  by  beiaf 
beaten  into  a  powder  or  firoth,  do  acquire  a  very 
♦  intense  whiteness.  Bsetlff^ 

COLT.  n.  J.  [coir,  Saxon.] 
«.  A  young  horse :  used  commonly  forlbe 
male  offspring  of  a  horse,  as  filly  for  the 
female. 

The  coli  hath  about  four  vears  of  g"^,?" 

so  the  &wn,  and  $0  the  calf.  SaeotCs  Nat.  Bat. 

Like  colts  or  unmanaged  horses,  we  suit  tf 

dead  bones  and  lifeless  luocks.  '^^' 

No   sports,  but  what  belong  to  war,  w/ 

know. 

To  break  the  stubborn  celt,  to  bend  die  »••., 

DrydtnsMmii 

a;  A  yotmg  foolish  fellow. 

Ay,  that 's  a  «//,  indeed ;  fbr  be  doth  nc«ia| 

T)ut  talk  of  his  horse;  5M^«^ 

To  Colt.  t.  it.   [from  the  noun.]   To 

fHsk ;  to  be  licentious ;  to  run  at  luge 

without  rule  ;  to  riot ;  to  fro^'*^^*  j,^ 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight  by  roW>" 

selves,  they  shook  off  their  bridles,  and  wgtf 

to  c^U  anew  more  licendoudy  rfiaji  l>«ft^,  j 

Spnuir*iSuat9fM^ 
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7i  Colt.  v.  a.  To  befool. 

What  a  pkgue  netn  ye,  to  eoii  me  thm  ? 

Sbaisptare*j  Htmry  IV* 
Colt*sJfoot.  «.  I.  [iussHegof ;  from  colt 
^rxAfnotJ]    A  plant. 

It  nath  a  radiated  flower,  whose  disk  consists 
of  many  florets,  but  the  crown  composed  of 
many  half  Horets :  the  embryos  are  inclitded  In 
a  xntdtifid  flowercopt  which  turns  to  downy 
seeds  fixed  in  a  bed.  Miller, 

Colt's-tgoth.h./,  [fron>  colt  and  tooth,  ] 
1.  An  imperfect  or  superfluous  tooth  iA 

young  horses. 
3.  A  love  of  youthful  pleasure;  a  dispo- 
slLiun  to  the  practices  of  youth. 

Well  said,  lord  Sandfs  I 
Your  coth-'tootb  is  not  cast  yet  ?— 
.^No,  hxy  lord ;  nor  shall  not,  while  I  have  a 
stump*  Sbakjpeare, 

C  o'lter.  n.  i.  [cukopy  Sax.  euitfrs  Lat.] 

The  sharp  iron  of  a  plough  that  cuts 

the  ground  perpendicuUrly  to  the  share* 

C  o'  L T I  s  H .  a(tj*  [from  colt.  ]    Having  the 

tricks  of  a  colt ;  wanton. 
Co'nJBRiNE.  adj.  [ro/«Ari«ta,  Latin.] 
;.  Relating  to  a  serpent, 
i-  Cunning  ;  crafty.  • 

Co'x.UMBARY.  iz.  i.  [ro/2<m3ari«m, Latin.] 
iV  dovecot ;  a  pigeon-house. 

The  earth  of  nlumharia^  or  dovehouses,  is 

much  dcared  in  the  artifice  of  saltpetre.  Brorum, 

Co'LUMBiN^.,  ».  /.  {cotumbinai  Latin.] 

A  plant  with  leaves  like  the  meadow 

rue.  Miller. 

Cviumhint*  are  of  several  sorts  and  colours. 

They  flower  in  the  eqfi  of  J4ay,  when  few  other 

liowers  shew.  Mftrtimtr, 

C  o^ LU  M  B I N  E •  ff .  /.   [cQlumhintUf  Latin .] 

A  kind  of  violet  colouff  or  changeable 

dove  colour.  Diet. 

C OXUMN.  «.  J. .  [f (?/ai««a ^Latln.] . 

J.  A  round  pillar.  i 

Some  of  toe  old  Greek  culumnt,  and  altars, 
were  brought  firom  the  ruins  of  Apollo's  temple 
at  Delos.  Peacbam. 

Round  broken  cdumn*  clasping  ivynwin'd. 

Fop€. 
%.  Any  body  of  certain  dimensions  pressing 
vertically  upon  its  base. 

The  whole  weight  of  any  column  of  the  at- 
rnosphere,  and  likewise  the  sf  ecifick  gravity  of 
its  basis,  are  certainly  known  by  many  experi-  . 
ments.  BentUy. 

3.  [In  the  military  art.]  The  long  file 
or  row  of  troops^  or  of  baggage^  of  an 
army  in  its  march.  An  army  marches 
in  one>  two,  three,  or  more  columns, 
according  as  the  ground  will  allow. 

4.  [With  printers.]  A  column  is  half  a 
page,  when  divided  into  two  equal 
parts  by  a  line  passing  through  the  mid- 
dle, from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ;  and, 
by  several  parallel  lines,  pages  are  often 
divided  into  three  or  more  columns. 

C  o'l-  u  M  N  A  R .         7  adj,  [from  colwnn.  ] 

CoLtJMNA^'iiAN.  3    Formed  in  columns. 

White  tplumnar  ^par,  out  of  a  stone-pit. 

IVooivfardM  Fuslh. 

C  o'l-  u  R  E s.  «.  J.   Icolurif  Latjn  ;  :.oX3i/p».] 

Two  great  circles   supposed  to  pass 

through  the  poles  of  the  world:   one 

throBgh  the  ec^uinoctial  pointS/  Ariet 
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^mdXibra ;  the  other  thh>ugh  th«  m|. 
stttial  points.  Cancer  and  Capriconw 
They  are  called  the  equinoctial  and  sol- 
stitial co/uresy  and  divide  the  ecliptix^ 
in^o  four  equal  parts.  The  points  where 
they  intersect  the  ecliptick  are  called  thf 
cardinal  points.  Harris* 

Thrice  the  equinoctial  line     - 
He  circled;  four  times  cross'd  the  car  of  night 
From  pole  to  pole,  traversing  each  e^lurg, 

MilUuu 

CO'MA.  n.  J.  \jMtM.']  A  morbid  disposi- 
tion  to  sleep  ;  a  lethargy. 

Co'mart.  n.  J.  This  word,  which  I  ha^ 

.  only  met  with  in  one  place,  seems  to 
signify  treaty  ;  article ;  froni  con^  and 
marty  or  market. 

By  the  same  comart^ 
And  carriage  of  the  articles  designM, 
His  fell  to  riamlet.  Sbakspear/t  HamUi. 

Co'MATE.  n.  J.  [con  anA  mate*']  Compa- 
nion. 
My  comaiet  and  brothers  in  exile.  Shahfemre. 

C  o  M  A  T  o's  K ,  adj\  [from  coma .  j  Lcthar- 
gick ;  sleepy  to  a  disease. 

Our  best  castor  is  from  Russia ;  the  great  mi 
principal  use  whereo:',  is  in  hysterical  and  tom^ 
/o/tf  cases.   .  Grfftu 

COMB  in  the  end,  and  Comf  in  the  be- 
ginning, of  names,  seem  to  be  derived 
from  the  British  kum,  which  signifies  a 
low  situation.  Gibson's  Camden. 

Comb,  in  Comisby  signifies  a  vaUey^  and 
had  the  same  meaning  anciently  in  the 
French  tongue. 
COMB.  w.  /.  [camb,  Saxon ;  kam^  Dutch.] 
J.  An  instrument  to  separate  and  adjust 
the  hair. 

By  fair  Ligea*s  golden  nmh^ 
Whertwith  she  sits  on  diamond  rocks. 
Sleeking  her  soft  alluring  locks.  MiUam, 

I  nude  an  instrument  in  fashion  of  a  eambt^ 
whose  teeth,  being  in  number  sixteen,  were 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  and  the  inter* 
vals  of  the  teeth  about  two  inches  wide.  NrzaL 
a.  TI^*  top  or  crest  of  a  cock,  so  called 
from  its  pectinated  indentures. 

Cocks  have  great  eembj  and  spurs,  hens  fitds 
or  none.  Bmph. 

High  was  his  combt  and  coral-red  withal. 
With  dents  embattled  like  a  castle-walL  J>ryd» 
3.  The  cavities  in  which  the  bees  lodge 
th^ir  honey:  perhaps  from  the  same 
word  which  makes  the  termination  of 
towns,  and  signifies  bolloqu  or  deep. 

This  in  affairs  of  state, 
EmployM  at  home,  abides  witliin  the  eate ; 
'    To  fortify  the  combTf  to  build  the  w;iu, 

Td  prop  the  ruins,  lest  die  fabrick  fulL  Drydem. 
To  Co:.iB.  'v.a.  tfrom  the  noun.  J 
z.  To  divide,  and  clean,  and  adjust  the 
hair  with  a  comb.       1 

Her  care  shall  be 
To  tomb  your  noddle  with  a  tfaree-Iesg*d  ttoel. 

^bahpcat'e. 

Divers  with  us  t4ut  are  grown  grey,  and  yet 

would  apj^ear  youne,  find  means  to  make  their 

hair  black,  by  eombtHg  it«  as  they  say,  with  a 

leaden  comb,  or  the  like.  Sacom. 

She  with  tibboiu  tied 
His  tender  neck,  and  fmb*d\as  silken  hide.    ^ 

Dryden. 

There  wasa  son  of  cngiiie,  from  which  werf 
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cKCended  twenty   lon^  po1e$»  whcrewich  th* 
man-mountain  combs  his  head.  Swifi, 

»■  To  lay  any  thing  consisting  of  fila- 
mcnts    smooth,  by  drawing   through 
narrow  interstices :  as,  to  eomb  <wool. 
,    CoMi;- BRUSH,  n.  s.  Scomb  and  hrtuh.]  A 
brush  to  clean  combs. 
CoMB-MAKER.  n.  s*  [Comh  ZTid  maker.'] 
One  whose  trade  is  to  make  combs. 
This  wood  b  of  use  for  the  turner*  ensraTer, 
carver,  and  ceml-maier,  Mtrtimeri  HasboMiry, 

To  CO'MBAT.  V.  «.  IcombaUre,  Fr  ] 
1,  To  fight :  generally  in  a  duel,  or  hand 
to  hand. 
Pardon  me,  T  will  noUombat  in  my  shirt.  Sb^, 
%•  To  act  in  opposition :  as,  the  apid  and 
alkali  combat- 
Two  planets  rush'mg  from  atpea  maUgn 
Of  fiercest  opposition  in  mid  sky, 
Should  cembctt  and  their  jarring  spheres  con* 
found.  MiliM, 

To  Co'mbat.  V,  a-  To  oppose  ;  to  fight. 
Their  oppressors  have  changed  the  scene,  and 
tombated  the  opinions  in  their  true  shape. 

Deecj  of  Pieij, 
Lofe  yields  at  last,  thus  combated  \yj^  pride, 
And  she  submits  to  be  the  Roman's  bnde.  Gram . 
Cu^MBAT.  11. i.  [from  the  verb.]  Contest; 
battle ;  duel ;  strife ;  opposition :  ge- 
nerally between  two,  but  sometimes  it 
is  used  for  battle 

Those  regions  were  lull  both  of  cruel  monsters 
«nd  monsuous  men;  all  which,  by  prhrate  cotm- 
batsy  they  delivered  the  countries  or.  Sidney. 
The  noble  combat  that,  *twtxt  joy  and  sorrow, 
was  fought  in  Paulina!  She  had  One  eye  declined 
for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  another  elevated 
that  the  orade  was  fuUiUed.  •    Sbahpeare* 

The  combat  now  by  courage  must  be  tried.  Dry. 

Co'mbatant.  «.  /.  [combattanty  Fr.] 
I*  He  that  fights  with  another ;  duellist ; 

''  antagonist  in  arms. 

So  frown'd  the  mighty  combatants^  that  hell 
Grew  darker  at  their  frown.  Miitoit's  Far.  Lost, 

Who,  single  combatant, 
Duel'd  their  armies  rank*d  in  prou<Ljrrav, 
Himself  an  army.  '  Milton  r^^onistes. 

He  with  his  sword  unsheath'd,  on  pain  of  life. 
Commands  both  combatant*  to  cease  their  strife. 

Dryden, 

Like  despairing  «oOT^tf/aii^i  they  strive  against 

you,  as  if  tney  had  beheld  unveiled  the  magical 

shield  of  Ariosto,  which  daszled  the  beholdera 

with  too  much  brightness.  Dryden, 

1.  A  champion. 

When  any  of  those  combatants  strips  his  terms 
*  of  ambiguity,  I  shall  think  him  a  champion  for 
knowleoge.  Locke, 

y  With  for  before  the  thing  defended. 
Men  occome  combatants  for  those  opinions. 

Locke* 
Co^MBER.  «.  J.  [from  comb^    He  whose  . 
trade  it  is  to  disentangle  wool,  and  lay 
it  smooth  for  the  spinner. 

C o'M  B I N  A T  B .  adj.  [from  combine.']  Be- 
trothcd ;  promised;  settled  by  compact. 
A  word  of  Sbahpeare. 

She  lost  a  noble  brother ;  with  him  Che  dnew 
of  her  fortune,  her  marriage  dowry ;  with  both, 
her  combmatc  husband,this  well-seeming  Angelo. 

SbaJ^/>eare, 

Co  M  B I N  A^T  r o N .  n.  /.  [from  ^mbine.'i 
s.  Union  for  some  certain  purpose  ;  asso- 
ciation; league.    A  combination  is  of 
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private    persons;  a  coofcdency,  of 
states  or  sovcreijgns. 

Thu  cunning  car^nd 
The  articles  o*  di*  combination  drew 
As  himself  pbes'd.      Sbahpearos  Henry  tiu. 
t'  It  is  now  generally  used  in  an  ill  sense ; 
but  was  formeriy  mdiflferent 

They  aim  to  subdue  all  to  their  own  vil)  aeJ 

power,  under  the  disguises  of  holy  cmiioatieiu, 

.  KiogCUrh. 

3*  Union  of  bodies,  or  qualities ',  com* 

mixture;  conjunction. 

These  natures;  fiom  the  raomefit  of  thcrr 
iirst  combination^  have  been  and  arc  for  ev«r  in- 
separable. Hititr, 

Resolution  of  con^pound  bodies  b?  iire,  <ioei 
not  so  much  enrich  mankind  as  it  dividei  the 
bodies;  as  upon  the  score  of  its  makias  nev 
compounds  hj  new  combinations.  in^^ 

Ingratitude  is  always  ra^awMMfiMwith  pridi 
and  ^^rd-heanedness.  ^'-dk* 

4.  Copulation  of  ideas  in  the  mind. 

They  never  suffer  any  ideas  to  be  joined  ii 
their  understandings,  in  any  other  or  stronger 
oombistation  than  what  their  own  nature  and  co 
respoodence  give  them.  ^*^' 

5.  Combination  is  used  in  matfaemi* 
ticks,  to  denote  the  variatioa  oraltcn- 
tion  of  any  number  of  quantities,  jcttcRi 
sounds,  or  the  like,  in  all  the  diffbrnt 
manners  possible.  Thus  the  numbCT  of 
possible  changes  or  combuuaions  of  the 
twenty-fotir  letters  of  the  alpbabrt, 
taken  first  two  by  two,  then  three  by 
three,  i^c.  amount  to  i,39i,724»i^8» 
887>a5»»999>4a5»«aM93>4oi»*oo. 

Cbambers. 
To  COMBI'NE.  V.  a.  lewmbmery  FrcDchj 

bittos  jungere,  Latin.] 
I.  To  join  together. 

JLct  us  not  then  suniect  oiu:  haniy  state. 
As  not  secu^  to  single  or  combin  a.      Mi*^^' 
a.  To  link  in  union. 

God,  the  best  maker  of  all  marriages,  . 
Combine  your  hearts  in  one,  your  realms  in  <"«• 

Friendship  is  the  cement  which  reallv  rt»^'«'' 
mankind.  Government  ef  Ote  7«^ 

3.  To  agree;  to  accord;  to  settle  oT 
compact. 

My  heart's  dear  love  is  set  on  his  fair  dai^'^' 
As  mine  on  hers,  so  hers  is  set  on  mine, 
And  all  combin  d,  save  what  thou  roust  {f!^' 
By  holy  marriage.  SboL^^- 

4.  To  join  words  or  ideas  together:  op- 
posed to  anaiyse. 

To  Combi'ne.  v.  ». 
X.  To  coalesce ;  to  unite  each  with  other. 
Used  both  of  things  and  persons. 

Honour  and  policy,  like  unscver'd  ^^^, 
V  th*  war,  do  grow  together :  grant  tl*,  «* 

f    tell  me 
In  peace  what  each  of  them  by  th*  other  w*^ 
That  they  combine  not  there  ?  SbahpeerttCv^ 
a.  To  unite  in  fiiendship.  or  design. 
Combine  together  *s^Ast  the  enemy ; 
For  these  dnmestick  and  particular  bro& 
Are  not  the  question  here.  Sbakspeon'sk-i^' 

You  with  ytwr  foes  combine^ 
And  seem  your  own  destruction  to  deAgn-^ 
Co'MBLEss.  rt«(/.  [fh>mfo«*.l  Wannflj 
a  comb  or  crest. 

What,  is  your  6est  «  coxcomb  ?— T 
—A  tomblm  cock,  so  Kate  will  be  ^j^^^. 
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COMBU'ST.  fidj*  [from  tomhur^  eom* 
histumt  Latin.J 

When  a  planet  is  not  Bhavt  eight  degfeet  and 
a  half  distant  from  the  sun,  either  before  or  after 
him»  it  is  said  to  be  eomhtut^  or  io  ctmhustion* 

•  Harris* 

Lat.]    Having  the  qiulity  of  catching 
fire ;  susceptible  of  fire*, 

Charcoals  made  oot  of  the  wood  of  ozycedar, 

are  white,  because  their  vapours  are  rather  suU 

phureous  than  of  any  other  cembv^iiUe  substance. 

Srt>ivtt*j  Vulgar  Errour*, 

Sin  is  to  the  soul  like  fire  to  coniustibU  mat- 
ter; it  assimilates  before  it  destroys  it.     South, 

They  are  but  strewed  over  with  a  little  pent* 
tential  ashes;  and  will,  as  soon  as  they  meet 
vnxh  comhustihle  matter,  flame  out.  Decay  ofPietj» 

The  flame  shall  still  remain ; 
Nor,  till  the  fuel  perish,  can  decay, 
'By  oatiure  form'd  oa  things  mmbustihU  to  prey. 

Drydem. 
COMBU'STIBLENEBS.M./.  [from  (Ombw 

tibJe.']     Aptness  to  take  fire. 
CoMBu'STioN. ».  J.  [French.] 
X.  Conflagrations  burning;  consumption 
by  fire. 

The  future  eomluttton  of  the  earth  is  to  be 
ushered  in  and  accompanied  with  violent  im- 
pressions upon  nature.  Bumit. 
%.   TupiiiU  ;    hurry ;   hilbbub ;    bustle  $ 
hurlyburly. 

Mutual  eombujthn*,  bloodsheds,  and  wastes, 
may  ea^rf  e  chem  through  very  faintness,  aiter 
the  experience  of  so  endless  miseries.     Hooker » 

Prophesying,  with  accents  terrible. 
Of  dire  eombustkn^  and  coufus'd  events, 
Nevv-hatch*d  to  th*  woeful  time.       Sbaispeare, 
I'hose  cruel  vrars  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster  brought  all  England  in«9  an  hor- 
rible combustion.  Raleigb, 

How  much  more  of  pow'r. 
Army  aeainsc  army,  numberless  to  raise 
Dreadful  c0m6ustion  warring,  and  disturb, 
Though  not  destroy,  their  happy  native  seat ! 

Milton, 
But   tay,  ftom  whence  this  new  combastion 
qprings  i  DryJen, 

The  comet  moves  vtk  an  inconceivable  fury 
•nd  combMtiom,  and  at  the  same  time  with  an  ex- 
act regularity.  Addison*s  Guardian, 
To  COME.   V.  n,  pret.  came;  particip. 
come,  [comany  Saxon ;  komcnt  Dutch  ; 
komnufif  German.] 
2.  To  remove  from  a  distant  to  a  nearer 
place  ;  to  arrive :  opposed  to  ,70. 
And  troubled  blood  through  his  pale  fiice  w:is 
seen 
To  cotme  and  go,  with  tidings  from  the  heart. 

Fairy  Queen, 
Caesar  will  come  forth  to-day.         SbaJksfeare, 
Coming  to  look  on  you,  thinking  you  dead, 
I  spake  onto  the  crown  as  having  sense.  SbaJb, 

rhe  colour  of  the  king  doth  come  and  go. 
Between  his  purpose  and  his  conscience.  Sbajke. 
'rhe  christians  having  stood  almost  all  the  day 
in  order  of  battle  in  the  sight  of  the  enemy, 
vainly  expectinK  when  he  should  come  forth  to 
give  them  battle,  returned  at  night  unto  their 
camp.  Knoilei*  History  of  the  Turh, 

•Tis  true  that  since  the  senate's  succour  eame^ 
They  grow  more  bold.  JOrydensTyranniekLove, 

71iis  christian  woman  !— 
Ah !  there  the  mischief  ^0111//.  Rowe. 

%,  To  draw  near  ;  to  advance  toward. 
By  the  pricki  ng  of  my  thumbs, 
S^methini  wicked  tlus  way  cortex,    Sbakj^art. 
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3.  To  move  In  any  manner  toward'm- 
other  $  implying  the  idea  of  being  x«- 
ceived  by  another,  or  of  tending  to- 
ward another.  The  word  always  re- 
spects the  place  to  which  the  motion 
tendsy  not  that  place  which  it  leaves  | 
yet  this  meaning  is  sometimes  almost 
evanescent  and  imperceptible 

1  <tid  hear    • 
The  gaUoping  of  horse :  who  was 't  eame  by? 

Sbakepeare*s  MaciAm 

Bid  them  cover  the  table,  serve  in  the  meto^ 
and  we  will  come  in  to  dinner.  ^bshfoawn. 

As  soon  as  the  commandment  came  abroadL 
the  children  of  Israel  brought  in  abundance  the 
first  fruits.  ^  2  Cbronkleu 

Knowledge  is  a  thine  of  thetr  o\%'n  inventlca^ 
or  which  they  roM^  to  by  fair  reasoning.  Burmt» 

It  is  impossible  to  come  near  your  lordshi|^ 
at  any  time,  without  receiving  some  favour. 

None  may  come  in  view,  but  such  as  are  per- 
tinent. Loc%t» 

No  perception  of  bodies  at  a  distance  mof 
be  accounted  for  by  the  motion  of  ))articlesvM»* 
hg  from  thtrm,  and  striking  bn  oiir  organs. 

Lodg. 

They  take  the  colour  of  what  is  laid  before 
them,  and  as  soon  lose  and  resign  it  to  the  neA 
that  happens  to  come  in  their  way.  Locke,^ 

God  has  made  the  intellectual  warM  harmem- 
ous  and  beautiful  without  us ;  but  it  will  never 
come  into  our  heads  all  at  once.  i^adc. 

4.  To  proceed;  to  issue. 

Behold,  m'y  son,  wbich  oame  forth  of  xaer 
bowels,  seeketh  my  life.  2  SmmuJL 

5,  To  advance  from  one  stage  or  ixm* 
ditlon  to  another. 

Trust  me,  1  am  exceeding  weary. 
—Is  it  come  to  that  ?    1  had  thought  wearinesi 
dujst  not  have  attacked  one  of  so  hieh  blood. 

Sbakspearej  Henry  1W» 

Though  he  would  after  have  turned  his  teetk 
upon  Spain,  yet  he  was  taken  order  with  beforn  - 
it  came  tp  that.  Bmcmu 

Seditious  tumults,  and  seditioxis  fames,  diffisr 
no  more  but  as  brother  and  sister ;  if  it  come  te 
that,  that  the  best  actions  of  a  state  are  taken  in 
an  iU  sense  and  traduced.  Bacom, 

^  His  sddiers  hnd  skirmishes  with  the  Numi- 
dians,  so  that  once  the  skirmish  was  like  t9 
come  to  a  just  batde.  Knotlesm 

When  It  came  to  that  once,  they  that  had  mAst 
flesh  wished  they  had  had  less.         VE/iraagu 

Every  new  sprung  passion  is  a  part  of  the  ac- 
tion, except  we  conceive  nothing  action  till  tlie 
players  come  to  blows.  Bryden, 

The  force  whereby  bodies  cohere  is  very 
much 'greater  when  they  come  to  immediate  con- 
tact, than  when  they  are  at  ever  so  small  a  finite 
distance.  Cbeyne'j  Pbilotopbical  Princifles^ 

6.  To  be  brought  to  some  condition  either 
for  better  or  worse,  implying  some  de- 
gree of  casualty :  with  to. 

One  said  to  Aristippus,  *t  is  a  strange  thing 
why  men  should  rather  give  to  the  poor  than  to 
philosophers.  He  answered,  becau^  they  think 
themselves  may  sooner  come  to  be  poor  than  to  be 
philosophers.  Bacon's  A^opbtbeomj, 

His  sons  come  to  honour,  and  he  knowctn  it 
not.  •        Job, 

He  being  come  to  the  estate,  keeps  ■  busy  fa- 
nujy.  ,  Locke. 

You  were  told  your  master  had  gone  to  a  ta- 
vern, and  come  to  some  mischance.  Swifi, 

7.  Tg  at|aia  any  condition  or  character. 
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A  terpeiit,  ere  he  ttma  to  be  a  diigdSt 
JDoes  eat  a  batr  Bern  Jomsifs  Hatilhie*  ^ 

He  wonder'd  how  the  tame  to  know 
What  he  had  done,  and  meant  to  da  HuMrai* 

The  testimony  of  contcience,  thus  tnfonn^ 
nma  to  he  so  authenttck,  and  so  much  to  be  re- 
lied upon.  ^^/i^. 
S.  To  become. 

So  eawu  I  a  wSdow ; 
And  never  shall  have  length  of  life  enou^ 
To  rain  upon  remembtance  with  mine  eyey. 

Sbakspearii  Henry  XV. 

.When  he  returns  from  hunting, 
I  will  not  tptak  with  him ;  say  I  am  uck* 
If  you  come  slack  cf  former  services. 
You  shall  do  welL         Skakffeare*t  KUig  Lear* 

How  came  the  publican  justified,  but  by  a 
■hort  and  humble  prayer  \  Dupfa, 

9*  To  arrive  at  some  act  or  habit^  or  dis* 
position. 

They  would  quickly  ewmt  to  have  a  natural 
abhorrence  for  that  which  they  found  made 
them  slighted.  L^ke, 

10.  To  change  from  one  state  into  an- 
other desired  ;  as  the  butter  rom^jywhen 
the  parts  begin  to  separate  in  the  churn. 

It  IS  reported,  that  it  you  lay  good  store  of 

kernels  of  grapes  about  the  root  of  a  vine,  it  will 

make  the  vine  c^me  earlier,  and  prosper  better. 

Baae^t  NaiwcU  History* 

Then  butter  does  refuse  to  eome^ 

And  love  proves  cross  and  humoursome.  Hu£b» 

In  the  coming  or  sprouting  of  malt,  as  it  must 

a<?t  (ome  too  litde,  so  it  must  not  csaw  too  much. 

Jl£ertimer* 

SI.  To  become  present*  and  no  longer 
future. 

A  time  will  eemf,  when  my  maturer  muse 
In  CsE^r'a  warft  a  nobler  them^  shall  chuse.J7ry. 

11.  To.  become  present^  and  no  longer 
absent. 

That 's  my  joy 
Kot  to  have  seen  before ;  for  nature  now 
Comes  all  at  once,  confoimding  my  delight.  Dryd, 
Mean  while  the  gods  the  dome  ^  Vulcan 
throng, 
Apollo  comejy  and  Neptune  came  along.     Po^e, 
Come  then,  my  friend,  my  genius,  come  along, 
'     Thou  master  of  the  poet  and  the  song !      Pcpe, 
13.  To  happen  ;  to  fall  out. 

The  duke  of  Cornwal,  and  Regan  his  duchess, 
will  be  here  \^ith  him  this  night.—* 
—How  comes  that  ?—    Sbaitpeare*s  K,  Zecar, 

34.  To  befaly  as  an  event. 

Let  me  alone  that  I  may  speak,  amd  let  ^tme 
on  me  what  will,  Jok, 

15.  To  follow  as  a  consequence. 

Those  that  are  kin  to  the  king,  never  prick 
their  finger  but  they  say,  there  is  some  of  the 
king's  blood  spilt.  How  comes  that  ?  says  he, 
that  takes  upon  him  not  to  conceives  the  answer 
is,  I  am  the  king's  poor  cousin,  sir.  Sbahpeare, 
x6.  To  cease  very  lately  from  some  act  or 
state ;  to  have  just  xione  or  suffered  any 
thing. 

David  said  unto  Uriah,  earnest  thou  not  from 

thy  journey?  2  Samuel, 

17.  To  Come  about.  To  come  to  pass ;  to 

fall  out ;  to  come  into  being.  Probably 

from  the  French  'vetiir  a  bout. 

And  let  me  apeak  toth'  yet  unknowing  world, 
How  these  things  came  about*  Sbakspearen 

Ttyit  cherubim,  which  now  appears  as  a  God 
to  a  human  soul,  knows  ver^  well  that  the  pe- 
riod will  eome  about  in  eternity,  i^n  the  hu- 
man soul  shall  be  as  perfect  as  he  himself  now 
is.  JMiQn*iSft£tat9r. 
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1  condudet  however  it  amts  gbout^  that  tiua^ 
are  not  as  thej  ^ouU  be.  .    iv-.jt. 

Hjow comes  it  aboui^  that^for  above  sixty  yezn, 

afiirs  have  been  pUiced  in  the  hands  of  ne^ 

men  ?  S-aj/t. 

xt.  To  Come  aiout.  To  change ;  to  come 

round. 

The  wind  came  about,  and  settled  m  the  West 
for  many  days.  Bacon* j  New  AtlmUs. 

On  better  thoughts,  and  my  urg*d  reasons, 
They  are  come  about,  and  won  to  the  true  side. 

If.  To  Come  again.  To  return. 

There  came  water  thereout ;  aod  when  h« 
had  drunk,  his  spirit  came  again,  and  be  teri««L 

ao.  To  Come  aft^r.    To  follow. 

If  any  man  will  eome  after  me,  kt  him  (ienf 
himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and  foUov  me- 

»i.  To  Come  0/.  To  reach ;  to  get  with- 
in the  reach  of;  to  obtain ;  to  gain. 

Neither  sword  nor  sceptre  can  come  at  'c«?f»- 
science ;  but  it  is  above  aod  beyond  the  rtfic^ 
of  both.  5wi»^.';- 

Cats  will  eat  and  destroy  your  maram,  if  tHfy 
can  emne  at  it.  Evdjm*s  Keitrdur. 

In  order  to  came  at  a  true  knomlge  of  f»a- 
selves,  we  idiould  consider  how  fer  we  may  de- 
serve praise.  ^i£i*t 

NoUun|;  makes  a  woman  m<Mre  esteemed  br 
the  opposite  sex  than  chastitv,  and  wc  alw:?) 
prize  those  most  who  are  hardest  to  com  at- 

a».  to  Come  by*  To  obtain  ;  to  gain ;  to 
acquire.  This  seems  an  irregular  aiid 
improper  U8e^  but  has  very  powerful 
authorities. 

Things  most  needful  to  preseiye  this  life,  sw 
most  prompt  and  esjsy  for  aU  living  CTeaiitfcs  co 
oome  by*  Hc^- 

JLove  is  like  a  child, 
"rhat  longs  for  every  thing  that  kit  can  »»•  h' 

Thy  case 
Shall  be  my  precedent ;  as  thou  got'st  MDan» 
VncomebfMplm.  Sbakspearit'Tem^^'' 

Are  you  not  ashamed  to  inforce  a  poorwjdsw 
to  so  roujgh  -a  course  to  come  by  her  own  ?  Jf-^| 

The  ointment  %vherewith  this  is  done  is  kjk 
of  divers  ingredients,  whereof  the  strange^  '-^ 
hardest  to  come  by  is  the  moss  of  a  dead  i^  ^ 
buried.  B'acotis  Natuni  nai^'^' 

And  with  that  wicked  lye 
A  letter  they  came  by*      -  _  j. 

From  our  king's  majesty.  *^f!l 

He  teUs  a  sad  story,  howliaitl  it  wasfof^ 
to  eome  by  the  book  of  Trigantius.    StU^f^ 

Amidst  your  train  this  unseen  judge  ^T*l 
Examine  how  you  came  by  all  your  state.  W^ 
aj.   r^CoME/».     To  enter. 

What,  are  you  there  ?  come  in,  aod  e'n  ^  ^^ 
help.  ^  5.W? 

The  simple  ideas,  united  in  the  same  r-s^*-' 

are  as  perfectly  distinct  as  those  that »»'«  J 

different  senses.  rf.  .* 

•^4.  To  Com e  in.    To  comply ;  to  y«" » 

to  hold  out  no  longer.  ,  ^^ 

If  the  arch-rebel  Tyrone,  hi  the  uioe  of  t.^. 

wars,  should  offer  to  eome  in  aod  submit  hur^^ 

to  her  majesty,  would  you  not  have  t»si  "^ 

-     ceived?  SpcH^^i^'^^ 

%$.  To  Come  in*    To  arrive  at  a  F"' 

or  place  of  rendezvous.  ^ 

At  what  time  our  second  fleet,  which  xer* 
narrow  seas,  vr^s  tome  in  sxA  joined  w our^ 
fleet.  ^ 
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There  was  the  Plymouth  squadron  nowr^wrM, 
Which  in  the  Streights  last  winter  was  abroad. 

'  Dryden. 

ft 6.  To  Come  in.  To  become  modish; 
to  be  brought  into  use. 

Then  came  rich  cloaths  and  graceful  action  «r. 

Then  instruments  were  taught  more  moving 

notes.  JRoscommom, 

Silken  garments  did  not  eome  in  till  late,  and 

the  use  of  them  in  men  was  often  restrained  by 

law.  ArbutbHot  ph  Cdtu» 

^T,  To  Come  in.  To  be  an  ingredient ; 
to  make  part  of  a  composition. 

A  generous  contempt  dt  that  in  which  too 
many  men  place  their  happinesS}  must  cowu  i» 
to  heighten  his  character.  Atterbury, 

38.  To  Come  in.  To  accrue  from  an 
estate,  trade*  or  otherwise,  as  gain. 

I  had  rather  be  mad  with  him  that,  when  he 
had  nothing,  thought  all  the  ships  that  came 
into  the  harbour  his ;  than  with  you  that,  when 
you  have  so  much  coming  ift,  think  you  have  no- 
thing. -  Suckling. 

29.  "Xo  Comb  in.  To  be  gained  In  abund- 
ance. 

Sweetheart,  we  shall  be  rich  ere  we  depart. 
If  fairings  come  thus  plentifully  in.    Shahspeart. 

30.  To  Come  in  for.  To  be  ertrly  enough 
to  obtain :  taken  from  hunting,  where 
the  dogs'  that  are  slow  get  nothing. 

Shape  and  beauty,  worth  and  education,  wit 
and  understanding,  gentle  nature  and  agreeable 
humour,  honour  and  virtue,  were  to  come  in  fit 
their  share  of  such  contracts.  Temple. 

If  thinking  is  essential  to  matter,  stocks  and 
stones  will  come  in  fir  their  share  of  privilege. 

One  who  had  in  the  rear  excluded  been. 
And  could  ncAfir  a  taste  o'  di'  flesh  come  /«, 
JLJcks  the  solid  earth.  TaU*i  Juvenal. 

The  rest  came  in  fir  subsidies,  whereof  they 
suck  considerable  sums.  Sivifi. 

2^.  To  Come  in  to.  To  join  with;  to 
bring  help.       » 

They  marched  to  Wells,  where  the  lord  Aud- 
rey, with  whom  their  leaders  had  before  secret 
intelligence,  came  in  to  them;  and  was  by  them, 
\rith  great  gladness  and  cries  of  joy,  accepted  as 
their  general.  Bacons  Henry  vii, 

2,%  •To  Come  in  to.  To  comply  with ;  to 
agree  to. 

The  fame  of  their  virtues  will  make  men 
ready  to  come  into  eve/y  thing  that  is  done  for 
the  publick  good.  Atterbury. 

33.  To  CoMJa  near.  To  approach  ;  to 
resemble  in  excellency ;  a  metaphor 
from  races. 

Whom  you  cannot  equal  or  come  near  in  do- 
ingf  ^«>  would  destroy  pr  ruin  with  evil  speak- 
ing^ Ben  Jonsoni  Diicoveries. 

The  whole  achieved  with  such  admirable  in- 
vention, that  nothing  ancient  or  modern  seems 
to  cvme  near  it.  Temple, 

,4.  T©  Come  0/:  To  proceed,  as  a  de- 
scendant from  ancestors. 

Of  Priam's  royal  race  my  mother  tame.  Dryd. 

Self-love  is  so  natural  an  infirmity,  that  it 

xnakes  us  partial  even  to  those  that  comeofyxi.,  as 

well  as  ourselves.  VEitrange, 

^j.  7b  Come  of    To  proceed,  as  Effects 

from  their  causes. 

Will  you  please,  sir,  be  gone  ; 
I  told  you  what  would  c«w^  ©/"this.   Shahpeare. 

The  hiccough  comet  rf'fvimtss  of  meat,  espe- 
cially in  chtkhren,  whisa  causethao  extension  of 
the  itonuch.  B^ton, 
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This  eomes  r/judging  by  the  eye,withouteoa« 
suiting  the  reason.  ""         VBstrange. 

My 'young  master,  whatever  comes  on  V,  must 
have  a  wife  fooked  out  for  hin  by  that  time  he 
is  of  age.  LoJU. 

36.  To  Come  off.  To  deviate  ;  to  depart 
from  a  rule  or  direction. 

The  figure  of  a  bell  partaketh  of  the  pyramis, 
but  yet  coming  off'xad  diluting  more  suddenly. 
Bacon* s  Natural  History* 

37.  To  Come  off..    To  escape;  to  get 
free. 

I  knew  the  Ibul  enchanter,  though  diiguic'ds 
Enter'd  the  very  lime-twigs  of  his  spells. 
And  yet  came  of.  Milton. 

How  thou  wut  here  come  off^  surmounts  my 
reach.  MiUon, 

Ify  upon  such  a  fair  and  iuU  trial,  he  can  coma 
efft  he  is  then  clear  and  innocent.  South, 

Those  that  are  in  any  signal  danger  impk)re 

his  aid;  and,  if  they  come  off  safe,  call  their  de- 

l^rerance  a  miracle.  Addisosu 

38.. To  Come  off.   To  end  an  affair;  to 

take  good  or  bad  fortune. 

Oh,  bravely  came  vrc  off. 
When  with  a  voUey  of  our  needless  shot. 
After  such  bloody  toil,  we  bid  good-night.  5£a/b. 

Ever  since  Spain  and  Engbnd  have  had  any 
thing  to  debate  one  with  the  other,  the  English, 
upon  all  encounters,  have  come  offyt'iih  honour 
and  the  better.  Bacon, 

We  must  expect  sometimes  to  msk.o^  by  the 
worst,before  we  obtain  the  final  conquest.Cay4JMr^, 

He  oft,  in  such  attempts  as  these, 
Came  ^with  glory  and  success.         Hu£bras, 

39.  To  Come  of  from.  ^To  leave  5  to  for- 
bear. 

To  come  off  from  these  grave  disqiusitions,  I 
would  clear,  the  point  by  one  instance  more. 

Feltou  on  the  Classiehm 

40.  To  Come  on.    To  advance;  to  make 
progi^ss. 

Things  seem  to  come  on  apace  to  their  former 
state.  ^       Bacon, 

There  was  in  the  camp  both  strength  and 
victual  sufficient  for  the  obtauung  of  the  viaory, 
if  they  would  not  protraa  the  war  until  winter 
were  come  on.  Knolles*  History, 

The  sea  came  m,  the  south  with  mighty  roar 
.  Dispers'd  and  dash*d  the  rest  upon  the  rocky 
shore.  Drydem, 

So  travellers,  who  waste  the  day. 
Noting  at  Ichgth  the  setting  sun. 
They  mend  tiicif  pace  as  night  comes  on,  Granv, 

41.  To  Come  on.   To  advance  to  combat. 
The  great  ordnance  once  discharged,  the  ar- 
mies came  fast  m,  and  joined  battle.       Knollet. 

Rhymer,  come  on,  and  do  the  worst  you  can ; 
I  fear  not  you,  nor  yet  abetter  man.     Dryden. 
42'  To  Come  on.    To  thrive;  to  grow 
big;  to  grow.  • 

Come  on,  poor  babe ; 
Some  powerfulspirit instruct  the  kitesand  ravens 
To  be  thy  nurses.  Sbakspeare's  IVinter's  Tule, 
It  should  seem  by  the  experiments,  both  of  the 
malt  and  of  the  roses,  that  they  will  come  far 
^uter  on  in  water  than  in  earth;  for  the  nourish- 
ment is  eaaer  drawn  out  of  water  than  out  of 
earth.  Bacon's  Natural  History, 

43.  To  Come  over.    To  repeat  an  act. 

44.  Tb  Come  over.    To  revolt. 

They  are  perpetually  teizing  their  friends  to  ' 
tome  over  to  theio.  Addison's  Spectator. 

A  man,  in  changing  his  side,  not  only  makes 
himself  hated  by  those  he  left,  but  is  sctilom 
lltaiUly  SSteeiptd  by  those  he  comes  over  to. 

Jiddis9ns  S/.'ctator. 
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4f.  TV  Come  rt^r.     To  rise  in  diidlla^ 
tion. 

Peihapt  also  the  phlefmatick  liquor,  that  it 
mkit  to  nme  ever  in  this  analjrsis,  may,  at  least 
m  to  pan  of  it,  be  produced  by  the  operatioa  of 
thi;  firck  BopU* 

46.  To  CoMK  out.   To  be  made  publick. 
Belbre  his  book  camu  out,  I  had  undertaketi 

tbe  answer  of  Several  others.  StiUu^JkH, 

^     I  have  been  tedious ;  and,  which  is  worse,  it 

eaaMi  va  from  thelirst  drau^htt  and  uncorrected. 

Drydm, 

47.  To  Co  MS  out.  To  appear  upon  trial ; 
to  be  discovered. 

it  is  indeed  emrne  out  at  last,  that  we  are  to 
look  on  the  saints  aa  infeiior  deities.  StiUingJUet* 

The  weight  of  the  denartut,  or  the  seventh  of 

s  Roman  ounce,  eowtu  oiU  Sixty-two  grains  and 

fcur  set entiis.  Arbuthtnt, 

4S.  To  Come  out  <ujitb.    To  give  a  vent 

to ;  to  let  fly. 

Those  great  mastcn  of  chyipigal  arcana  must 
W  provoked,  bpfore  they  will  stmt  tut  witb 
them..  JStyle, 

49.  7^0  Come  to.   To  consent  or  yield. 
'What  is  this,  if  my  parson  wiU  aot  tome  tvt 

SiviJU 

50.  To  Come  to.    To  amount  to. 
Theemperour  imposed  so  great  a  custoinupoii 

an  corn  to  be  transported  out  of  Sicily,  that  the 
very  customs  came  to  as  much  as  both  the  price 
of  the  corn  and  the  freight  together.      Kmo/Ut, 

You  sauciJy  pretend  to  know 
lAarc  thin  jrour  dividend  cotats  to,     ITuJiiras, 

Animals  either  feed  up<m  vegetables  imraedi- 
acefy,  or,  which  conus  to  the  same  at  last,  upon 
•thor  animals  which  have  fed  upon  them.  H^oodw. 

He  pavs  not  thb  tax  immediately,  yet  his 
yiirse  will  find  it  by  a  greater  want  of  money  than 
tint  egmes  to*  ZtOtke. 

ji'  To  Come  to  bimse/f.    To  recover  his 

senses. 

He  falls  into  sweet  ecstacy  of  joy,  wherein  I 
shall  leave  him  tiU  he  eomes  to  himself.  Tempte. 
5*.  To  Come  topau.  To  be  eftected ;  to 
£1])  out. 

It  etmethy  we  grant,  many  times  to  fatty  that 
the  works  of  men  being  the  same,  their  drifts 
and  purposes  therein  are  divers.  Hooker, 

y\xi\s  comes  it  to  pats ^  that  some  liquors  cannot 
pierce  into  or  moisten  some  bodies,  which  are 
Cijsily  pervious  to  other  liquors  \  BoyU» 

53.  To  Come  up.    To  make  appearance. 
Over-wet,  at  sowing  time,  with  us  breedeth 

nuch  dearth,  insomuch  as  thi  corn  never  eometb 
up.  Bttcom. 

If  wars  should  mow  them  down  never  so  fast, 
yet  they  may  be  suddenly  supplied,  and  come  tip 
agsin.  Banm. 

Good  intentions  are  the  seeds  of  good  actions; 
snd  every  man  ought  to  sow  them,  whether  they 
camt  up  or  no.  Temple. 

54.  JTo  Come  up.  To  come  into  use :  as, 
a  fashion  comes  up. 

1$.  To  Come  up  to.   To  amount  to. 

He  prepares  for  a  surrender,  asserting  that  all 
these  vbill  not  eome  up  to  near  the  quantity  re- 
quisite. IVoodwar^s  Natural  History. 

^6.  To  Come  up  to.    To  rise;  to  ad- 
vance- 

Whose  Ignorant  <redulity  will  not 
Qrme  up  to  th'  truth.  Sbaktpeare*sWinter*4  Tale, 
Considerations  there  are,  that  may  make  as, if 
not  copie  up  /&the  character  of  those  who  rejoice 
kt  tribubtioRs,  yet  at  least  satisfy  the  duty  of 
beinj;  patient.      iVakit  ProparatiM  for  JDtatb% 
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The  vest«aby«n«,  which  some  ladies  wcr^ 
tnust  have  been  of  such  extraordinary  prke.t'M 
there  is  nostuflTin  our  aee  coma  -jpu  tt.At'ttb, 

UTien  the  heart  is  full,  it  is  angry  at  all  v  .rdi 
that  cantiot  Mwr  up  to  it.  Sx.  -jl 

5  J.  To  Co UE  up  with.  To  overtake       ' 
sk.  To  Comb  upon.    To  invade ;  to  at- 1 
tack. 

Three  hundred  hone,  and  three  thousaad  f^ot  | 
English,  commanded  by  Sir  John  Nonis,  -.re 
charged  by  Parma,  coming  upon  them  wiih  s<./cn 
thousand  horse.  Bt.n.  I 

When  old  aee  comes  upon  him,  it  come« :!  -^^ 
bringing  no  other  evil  with  it  but  itself.   >''  '■'^> 

59.  To  Come.  In  futurity ;  not  pre*u.ti 
to  happen  hereafter. 

.  It  serveth  to  discover  that  whidi  is  h'»!  » 
well  u  to  foretel  that  which  b  to  come,    BuM 

In  times  to  come^ 
My  waves  shall  wash  tbe  walls  of  mighty  R^i^- 

Takhig  a  lease  of  btid  for  yeari/a  tmt,  a:  ':*• 
rent  of  one  hundred  pounds*  ^  "• 

60.  Come  is  a  word  of  which  the  use  is 
various  and  extensive^  but  the  radiH 
signification  of  tendency  bitberajari  'A 
unifonnly  preserved.  When  we  say « 
eame  froth  aplace^  the  idea  is  that  of  re- 
turnings  or  arriving^  or  becomiog  ma^ 
er  ;  when  we  say,  he  tweutfrom  ap^^A 
we  conceive  simply  departure,  or  re- 
moval to  a  greater  distance.  The  but- 
ter coma  ^  it  Is  passing  from  its  former 
state  to  that  which  is  desiied ;  it  is  sd- 
vancine  toward  us. 

Come,  [participle  of  the  verb.] 

Thy  words  were  heaid»  and  I  am  »« t"  '^T 
words.  ^  -PdHi.' 

CoM£.     A  particle  of  exhortsEon ;  be 
quick ;  make  no  delay. 
Comty  let  us  make  our  father  drink  wine- 

CoMK.  A  particle  of  rcconcili^tioD,  or 
incitement  to  it. 

Cmst,  comty  at  all  I  laugh  he  laughs  no  d<»^! 
The  only  difference  is,  I  dare  laog^oot.   P^- 
Come.  A  kind  of  adverbial  word  for^* 
it  shall  come  :  as,  come  IVeiuesdajy  v^fa 
Wednesday  shall  come. 
Come  Canuemas,  nine  years  ^  the  &d. 

CoMB.  n,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  sprout 
a  cant  term. 

That  the  malt  is  snffictcntly  welldii«li\^ 
may  know  both  by  thei  taste,  and  also  t>v :  • 
fallmg  off  of  the  come  or  sprout,         M^f^^' 

CoMK^DiAN.  n.  J.  [fipom  comedy.] 

1.  A  player  or  actor  of  comick  parts, 

2.  A  player  in  general;  a  stagcplaycr; 
an  actn  ss  or  actor. 

Melissarion,  pretty  honey-bee,  when  cfi* 

mediast  she  became  a  wealthy  man's  wife,  »'?*'^ 

be  saluted  madam  Pithias,  or  Prudence- 

Camdeu'sXimaS' 

3.  A  writer  of  comedies. 

Scaliger  willeth  us  to  admire  Phurtf "'  | 
comedian^  but  Terence  as  a  pure  a»<i  «JC-* 
speaker.  Pauhom  ^r-V 

CCMEDY.  n.  s,  \comedia,  Lat]  Adr^ 
matick  representation  of  the  lig^''^ 
£eiults  of  mankind,  with  an  inteuiiofi-'J 
n^ake  vice  and  folly  ridiculcau;  uR^^-^^ 
to  tragedy* 
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Your  honour't  playert 
▲re  Min«  to  play  a  pleasant  ctmnfy^SbahptMrw. 

A  long,  exact,  ana  serious  come./y ; 
In  evcr^  Kcne  some  moral  let  k  te»ch, 
And,  it  it  can,  at  once  both  please  and  preach. 

Co'MEtiNEss.  rt.s.  Ifromcomefy.']  Grace; 
beauty ;  dignity.  It  signifies  some- 
thing less  forcible  than  beauty,  less  ele- 
gant than  grace f  and  less  light  than  pret' 
tinessn 

A  careless  cwmtUnets  with  comdy  care.  Sidtity, 

The  service  of  God  hach  not  such  perfection 
of  grace  and  c9Ptelineu  as  when  the  dignity  of 
the  place  doth  concur.  riooktr. 

They  skilled  not  of  the  goodly  ornaments  of 
loetry,  yet  were  sprinkled  >\ith  some  pretty 
lowers,  which  gave  godd  grace  and  comtlinetj. 

Spemer  on  Xrelani, 

Hardly  shall  you  meet  with  man  ot  woman 
so  aged  or  ill-favoured,  but,  if  you  will  coip- 
mend  them  for  comelimu,  nay  and  for  youth 
too,  shall  take  it  well.      ^  Soutb. 

There  is  great  pulchritude  and  temeltnrss  of 
proportion  in  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits,  of 
plants.  Xay  an  tbe  Creaticn, 

A  horseman's  coat  abali  hide 
Thy  caper  shape,  and  ftmeUnen  of  ade.    PrUr, 

CCMELY.  adj,  [from  become;  or  from 
cpeman.  Sax.  to  please.] 

1.  Graceful ;  decent ;  having  dignity  or 
grandeur  of  mien  or  look.  Comeliness 
fieems  to  be  that  species  of  beauty  which 
excites  respect  rather  than  pleasure. 

If  the  principal  part  of  beauty  b  in  dece.nt 
motion,  no  marvel  though  persons  in  years  seem 
many  times  more  amiable :  for  no  ^outh  can  be 
someiy  but  by  pardon,  and  considering  the  youth 
as  to  ntfke  up  the  comeliness.  aacm. 

He  that  is  tamely  when  old  and  decrepit, 
surely  was  v«ry  beautiful  when  he  was  young. 

Suutb^ 

Thou  art  •  wnely^  young,  and  valiant  knight. 

Drydeiu 

2.  Used  of  things :  decent ;  according  to 
propriety. 

Oh,  vhat  a  world  is  thn,  when  what  is  Mauly 
Envenoms  him  that  hears  ii!  SLahpeart. 

This  is  a  happier  and  more  tamely  time, 
Than  when  these  ftJlovvs  ran  about  the  streets. 
Crying  confusion.  Shahp*arei  Coritlanut* 

Co'mely.  adt).  [from  the  adjective.] 
Handsomely;  gracefully. 

To  ride  nrntfy^  to  play  at  all  weapons,  to  dance 
soM^iyy  he  very  necessary  for  a  courdy  gentle- 
man. AtcbatKt  StboolMstter, 

Co'mer.  «.  /.  [from  co/w.]  One  that 
comes. 

Time  is  like  a  £uhiopable  host. 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  gucsc  by  th' 

band; 
But  with  his  arms  outstrerch'd,  as  he  would  fly. 
Grasps  in  the  comer:  welcome  ever  smiles. 
And  farewel  goes  out  sighing.  Sbak/peart, 

Yourself,  renowned  prince,  then  stood  as  fair 
As  any  eomtfr  i  have  kK>k'd  on  yet, 
I'or  my  aAectaon.  Sbaktpeare. 

Plants  move  upwards;  but,  if  the  sap  puts  up 
too  fast,  it  nruiketh  a  slender  stalk,  which  will 
not  support  the  weight;  and  therefore  these  are 
all  swiit  and  hasty  comers.  *  Bmcom, 

It  is  natural  to  be  kind  to  tbe  last  eamtr. 

L*Esiran^e, 

Now  leave  those  joys,  i^nwiting  to  thy  age. 
To  a  fresh  comer ^  and  r-*«'gn  the  stage   Dtyden, 

*i*hc  renowned  ch.impion  of  o^r  lady  of  lx>- 
le.tc,  aad  the  miracuiotts  tramlation  of  her 
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chapel;  about  which 'he  hath  published  a  da^« 
ance  to  the  world,  and  od*exs  to  prove  it  against 
all  comers,  Stillinzfieet, 

'i  here  it  u  not  strange,  that  the  mind  ^ould 
Kive  itself  up  to  the  common  opinion,  or  rendtf 
Itself  to  the  first  comer.  Loch,  ' 

House  and  heart  are  open  for  a  friend ;  the 
passage  is  easy,  and  not  only  admits,  but  even 
invites,  the  comer.  Soatb* 

CO'MET.  «.  J.  \c0metaih2A.  a  hairy;  star.] 
A  heavenly  body.in  the  planetary  region,  ap-* 
peariflg  suddenly,  and  again  disappearing ;  and* 
during  the  time  of  its  appearance,  moving 
through  its  proper  orbit,  like  a  planet.  The  or« 
bits  of  comets  are  ellipses,  having  one  of  their 
foci  in  the  centre  of  the  sun ;  and  being  very 
long  and  eccentrick,they  become  invisible  when 
in  that  part  most  remote  from  me  sun.  Comets^ 
popularly  called  blazing  stars,  are  distinguishea 
from  other  stars  by  a  long  train  or  tail  oif  light, 
always  oppoute  to  the  sun  t  hencfe  arises  a  po- 
pular division  tictmtti  into  three  kinds,  ^Mrobt^ 
taileA^  and  baired  comets  s  though  the  division 
rather  relates  to  the  difllerent  circumstances  of 
the  same  comet,  than  to  the  pluenomena  of  the 
several.  Thus,  when  the  comet  is  eastward  a£ 
the  sun,  f  nd  moves  from  it,  the  cotji^  is  said  to 
be  bearded,  barbatus,  because  the  light  ifearchet 
before  it.  When  the  light  b  westward  of  the 
sun,  the  comet  is  said  to  he  tailed,  because  the 
train  follows  tt.  When  the  comet  and  the  suit 
•re  diametrically  opposite,  the  earth  beinc  be- 
tween them,  the  tram  is  hid  behind  the  body  of 
the  comef,  excepting  a  little  that  appears  aroond 
it,  in  form  of  a  border  ef  haor,  heiice  caUed 
criaitusm 

Acconfing  to  Sir  Isaac  Mewtob,  tbe  tail  of « 
cotmet  is  a  very  thin  vapour,  emitted  by  t)»e  head 
or  nudeus  of  the  comet,  ignited  by  the  ne'iglv 
bourhood  to  the  sun ;  andthis  vapour  iifiurnish- 
ed  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  »«w<.  The  vapours 
o£  comets  being  thus  dilated,  rarefied,  and  amus- 
ed, may  probablv,  by  means  of  their  ewn  gra- 
vity, be  attracted  down  ro  the  planets,  and  be* 
come  intermingled  with  their  atmospheres.  Fotf 
the  conservation  of  the  water  and  mdSsture  of 
the  planets,  comett  seem  absolutely  requisite ; 
from  whose  condensed  vapours*  and  exhalations 
all  that  moisture  which  is  spent  in  vegcutiona 
and  putrefactions,  and  turned  into  dry  earth,may 
be  resupplied  and  recruited;  for  all  vegetables 
increase  whoUy  from  fluids,  and  turn,  by  putre- 
fiKtion,  into  earth.  Hence  the  quantity  of  dry 
-  earth  must  continually  increase,  and  the  mois* 
.  ture  of  the  globe  decrease,  and  at  last  be  quite 
evaporated,  if  it  have  not  a  continual  suppl]^.. 
And  I  suspect,  adds  Sir  Isaac,  that  the  spirit 
which  makes  the  finest,  subtlest,  and  best  part 
of  our  air,  and  which  is  absolutely  requisite  for 
the  life  and  b^ing  all  things,  comes  principally 
from  the  comets. 

The  same  great  author  hascomptited  that  the 
sujy'sheat,  in  the  comei  of  1680,  was,  to  hij 
heat  with  us  at  Midsummer,  as  twenty-eight 
thousand  to  one ;  and  that  the  heat  of  the  body 
of  the  comet  was  near  two  thousand  times  as 
great  as  that  of  red-hot  iron.  He  also  calculates* 
that  a  globe  of  red-hot  uron,  of  the  dimensions 
of  our  earth,  would  scarce  be  cool  in  fifty  thou- 
sand years.  If  then  the  com^  be  supposed  to 
cool  a  hundred  times  as  fast  as  red-hot  iron,yet« 
since  its  heat  was  two  thousand  times  greater, 
supposing  it  of  the  bigness  of  the  earth,  it  would 
not  be  tool  in  a  million  of  years. 

Trevoux,     Cb^m^ens, 
And  wherefore  gaf  e  this  goodly  company. 
As  if  they  saw  some  wond'ruus  monument. 
Some  comet,  or  unusual  prodigy  ?      SLaJtsptart^ 

Such  his  fell  glances  as  the  faul  light 
Of  storing  «0flv<l/.  Crasbaw. 

I  considered  a  stmett  or,  in  the  language  of 
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Ae  vii%ar>  a  bluing  star,  u  a  sky-rocket  di** 
chaxgedby  an  hand  that  is  almiehiy.     AdJitw, 

Fierce  meteors  shoot  their  arbitrary  light, 
Aod  etmO*  march  with  UWless  horrors  bright. 

.    JPrUr. 

Co'METARY.  \  adj.  [from  comet:\  Relat- 

CoMF^lCK.  )     iDgtoacomet. 

Refractions  of  light  are  in  the  planetary  and 
tametery  regions,  tt  on  our  globe.  Cbeytu. 

CO'MTIl'.  M.  J.  [bellaria  ar'tda^  Latin  ; 
konjit^  Dutch.  It  should  seem  that 
both  are  formed  by  hasty  pronunciation 
from  tonfect  ]  A  dry  sweetmeat ;  any 
kind  of  fruit  or  root  preserved  with 
•tigar,  ahd  dried. 

By  feeding  me  on  beans  and  pease» 
He  crams  in  naaty  crevices. 
And  tuina  to  camjiu  by  his  arts, 
7o  make  ms  relish  for  des(terts.         Hudihrat. 

T»  CCm  f  I  t.  v.  a.  [froni  the  noun.]  To 
preserve  dcy  with  sugar. 

The  fruit  that  does  so  quidtly  waste, 
Men  scarce  can  see  it,  much  less  taste, 
Thou  comfieit  in  streets  to  make  it  last.  Co^Uj^ 

Co^MFITURE.  «.  J.  [fromro/«^/,  or  roA* 
J<cture^    Sweetmeat. 

From  country  grass  to  eomf lures  of  court, 
Or  city's  quelque^choaes,  let  not  report 
l^Iy  mind  transport.  Donne. 

Ta  CCyMFORT.  v.  a.  [comfirtOf  low 
Latin.  Salvia  eomfartat  nervos,  Scbol* 
Sa/.] 

B.  To  strengthen  ;  to  enliven ;  to  invigo- 

The  evidence  of  God*s  own  testimony,  added 

mto  the  natural  assent  of  reason,  concerning  the 

ceftainty  of  them,  doth  not  a  little  comfort  ind 

coufinfi  the  same.  Hooker. 

IJfht  excelleth  in  comforting  the  spirits  of 

•  men;  light  varied  doth  the  same  efTecr,  with 

-  more  novelty.    This  is  the  cause  why  precious 

ttones  CbmJorU  Bacons  Naf,  ffhtory, 

Some  ot  the  abbots  have  been  guilty  of  com» 

firting  and  assisting  the  rebels,  jlyii^/'j  Farerg, 

%,  To  console;  to  strengthen  the  mind 

under  the  pref5sure  of  calamity. 

They  bemoaned  him,  and  comforted  him  over 
all  the  evU  that  the  X-ord  had  brodght  upon 
hira.  Jo^. 

Co'mfort.  >*.  J.  [from  the  verb.] 
J.  Support ;  assistance  ;  countenance. 
Poynings  made  a  wild  chace  upon  the  wild 
Irish;  where)  in  respect  of  the  mountains  and 
fastnesses,  he  did  little  good,  which  he  would 
needs  impute  unto  the  comfort  that  the  rebels 
should  receive  underhand  from  the  earl  of  Kil- 
dare.  Bacon, 

The  king  did  also  appoint  commissioners  for 
the  fining  of  all  such  as  were  of  any  value,  and 
had  any  hand  or  partaking  in  the  aid  or  comfort 
of  Perkins,  or  the  Cornishmen.  Bacon, 

^.  Consolation ;  support  under  calamity 
or  danger. 
Her  soul  heaven's  queen,  whose  name  she 
bears, 
,  In  comfort  of  her  mother's  fears. 
Hath  plac'd  among  her  virgin  train.  Ben  Jonson, 
As  they  have  no  apprehension  of  those  things, 
BO  they  need  no  comfort  against  them.  Ttliotson, 
3.  That  which  gives  consolation  or  sup- 
port in  calamity. 

I  will  keep  her  ignorant  of  her  ^ood, 
To  make  her  hcav'nly  comforts  of  despair 
When  it  is  least  expected.  Sb^hpearo. 

Your  children  were  vexation  to  your  youth. 
But  mioc  shuil  be  a  cmfQrt  to  your  age.  Sbaku 
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We  need  not  ftar 

To  pMs  commodioQsly  thu  lile,  sustsn'd 
By  Kim  with  many  comfmiti  t2)  we  end 
In  dust,  our  final  rest  and  native  home.  AfiA» 
Co'mfbr TABLE,  adj,  [from  eomfbrt^ 
z.  Receiving  comfort ;  susceptible  of  coffl- 
fort ;  cheerful :  of  persons.  Not  in  dsc. 

For  .my  sake  be  mforukte;  hoU  death 
Awhile  at  the  arm  s  end.  Shahpari 

My  lord  leans  wondVously  to  discontent; 
His  cqptfortaUe  temper  has  forsook  hhn : 
He  is  much  out  of  health.  Sbaks.  Turn, 

%,  Admitting  comfort :  of  condition. 
What  can  promise  him 'a  tmrforUbk  apf^r- 
ance  before  his  dreadful  judge  f  6v ..-. 

3.  Dispensing  comfort  j  having  the  power 
of  giving  comfort. 

,  He  had  no  brother;  which,  though  it  be  v^' 
fort  able  for  kings  to  bav^  yet  draweth  the  re- 
jects eyes  aside.  Bacons  Hmrj  .il 
The  lives  of  many  miserable  men  were  ff-ii 
and  a  comfortable  provision  made  for  their  ir.> 
sistence.                         Dryden*»  Fab.  Dedksli-. 

Co  m'f  o  R  T  A  B  L  Y  jod'u.  [from  eomfortahli] 
Jn  a  comfortable  manner ;  with  cht.tr- 
fulness  $  without  despair. 

Upon  view  of  the  sincerity  of  that  perf  Tr- 
ance, hope  comforiably  and  cDeerfoUy  for  Gx'. 
performance.  B&axfti. 

Co'mforter.  n.  i.  [from  comfort.] 
I.  One  that  administers  consolation  h; 
misfortunes;  one  that  strengthens an- 
supports  the  mind  %ii  misery  or  dar.ccT 
1  his  very  prayer  of  Christ  obtained  anrel'  f 
be  sent  him,  as  eoaeforterx  in  his  agony,  ti'-^' 
The  heav'ns have  West  you  with  a  gooily  5.a. 
To  be  a  comforter  when  he  is  gone.  Shaks<>e:r- 
Nineveh  is  laid  waste,  who  will  bemoao  Kr ' 
whence  shall  I  seek  eomforters  fax  thee  ?  ^V^^^-'^  | 
a.  The  title  of  the  Third  Persoa  of  tbf 
Holy  Trinity. 

Co'M  FORT  LESS.     0ulj„     [from    comfirt]  \ 

Wanting  comfort ;  being  without  say 
thing  to  allay  misfortune :  used  of  per- 
sons as  well  as  things. 

Yet  shall  not  my  deatih  be  tomifwiUuj  rcaf' 
ing  it  by  your  sentence.  ^f^- 

Where  was  a  cave,  ywrought  with  wocir^ -' 
art, 
Deep,  dark,  uneasy,  doleful,  ^M^erCiltf/. 

fairy  Q>^''' 
News  fitting  to  the  night ; 
Black,  fearful,  comfortUa,  and  Bornhle.  St^- 

On  thy  feet  thou  stood'st  at^. 

"  Though  ccmfortlets,  as  when  a  father  nwciw 

His  children  all  in  view  destroy *d  at  once,  /•i'^ 

That  unsociable  comfortleu  deifiiess  hsi  ^^ 

quite  tire^me.  ^'f?** 

Co'MFREY.Jl.  J.   [<vWtf/tt&I,  Lat.  ««yr.'' 

'  French,]    A  plant.  iCi'^ 

Co'mical.  adj.  [comicusi  Latin.] 
1.  Raising  mirth ;' merry ;  diverting. . 
The  greatest  resemUance  of  our  author  a  ^ 
the  familiar  stile  and  pleasing  way  of  i^^'  * 
comical  adventures  of  tnitt  nature.    Drji  ^ -'- 
Something  so  comical  ia  the  voice  an^  $<tf^^^ 
that  a  man  can  hardly  foriicar  bein((  pk^, 
Ad£ja0»^y 

a.  Relating  to  comedy ;  befitting  cr  i  f ' 
not  traprical.  .         1 

That  all  mi^t  appear  to  be  knit  up'       '"^ 
conclusion,  the  xiuke*s  daughter  was  ;    ' 
joined  in  marriage  to  the  lordX.i^-  '''  - 

They  deny  it  to  be  tragical,  bt-ca  >    •''     ' 
strophe  is  a  wedding,  wmch  hich  evti  ^  ' 
counted  fefli«M/«  ''^ 
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§o'MieA,LtT.  adv.  [from  comicfii.l 
t.  In  luch  a  manner  as  raises  mirth* 
d.  In  a  manner  befitting  comedy. 
Co'micalk£&s,   n.   j«    [from  eemifoit.'] 
The  quality  of  being  comicjil;   the 
power  of  raising  mirth. 
CCyMICK.  a^;.  lamiauf  Lat.  ^omiqtie, 

French.] 
1.  Relating  to  comedy;  nottragick. 
I  never  ytt  the  tra|icL  mine  essay  dt 
ODeterr'd  by  thy  ioimiuble  maid ; 
And  when  I  venture  at  the  nrnvi  ttyle» 
Thy  scornful  lady  seems tomockmr  toil.  WdUr* 

A  ttmitk  subjea  loves  an  humble  verse; 
Thyestes  Seoms  a  Idw  and  Mn/cl  style ; 
Yet  comedy  aometimes  may  raise  her  voice. 

Thy  tragick  muie  gives  smiles,  thy  tmmUk 
sleep.  DrjdeM* 

a»  Raising  mirth. 

Stately  triumphs,  mirthful  ^msmI  sho^ 
Such  u  befit  the  pleasure.  Slahpiart, 

Co^v1INO.  ff.  /..[from  To  come,] 
I.  The  act  of  coming  ;  approach. 

Wheve  art  thoUt  Adam!  wont  with  joy  t9 
meet 
My  caOTM^,  seen  ht  off?         MUt.  Far,  LmU 
Sweet  the  coming  on 
'  Of  grateful  evening  mild.         Milt,  Par,  Lost. 
%.  The  state  of  being  come;  arrival. 

May 't  please  you,  noble  madam,  to  withdraw 
Into  your  private  chamber ;  we  shall  rive  you 
1'he  full  cause  of  our  tvning,  Sbakipeare, 

Some  people  in  America  counted  their  years 
by  the  ecmimg  of  certain  birds  amongst  them  at 
their  certain  aeaaons,and  leaving  them  at  others. 

L9cJtt» 
CoMiK<3.iK.  n,  i»  Revenue;  income. 
Here 's  a  smsU  triile  of  wives ;  eleven  widows 
i|nd  mxM  maids  is  a  simple  ecming-im  for  one 
Itoan.  Sbakspeare. 

What  are  thy  rents  ?  what  arc  thy  comings^ui? 
O  ceremony,  shew  me  but  thy  worth ! 
What  is  thy  toil,  O  adoration?         Sbah(eart% 
Coming,  participial mdj,  [from  eome7\ 
c.  Fond  ;  forward ;  ready  to  come. 

Now  will  I  be  your  Rosalind  in  a  more  fvmar 


^  and,  ask  me  what  you  will, 
will  grant  it.    '    ^  .  Sbaktptare, 

That  very  lapidary  himself,  with  a  comkkg 
Stomadi,  and  in  the  cock's  place,  would  have 
made  the  cock's  ch^ce.  L*Btf range. 

That  he  had  been  so  aftctionate  a  husband, 
%raa  no  iU  argument  to  the  Marifff  dowager.  Dry, 
On  morning  wings,  how  acQve  sprmgs  the 
nundJ 
How  easy  every  labour  it  pursues. 
How  <9miMg  to  the  poet  ev*ry  muse !        Popt, 
l«  Future;  yet  to  come. 

Prabe  of  great  acts  he  scatters,  as  a  seed 
^^ch  may  the  like  in  coming  ages  breed.  Rvt, 
|oM  j^r  I A  \.uidj,[comitia9  Lat.  an  assembly 
of  the  Romans.]    Relating  to  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people  of  Rome. 
lo^MiTV.if.j.  [rom#/^ri>Lat.]  Courtesy; 


civility ;  good-breeding. 

Co^MM  K.n.J.  [u^MfAa.] 


DicU 


The  point  which  denotes  the  distinction 
of  clausesy  and  order  of  construction « in 
the  sentence  ;  marked  thus  f,]. 
Commmt  and  pohits  they  set  exactly  right.  F^e, 
The  ninth  part  of  a  tone,  or  the  intcr- 
ral  whereby  a  semitone  or  a  perfect  tone 
exceeds  the  impcxfilt  Vof^.  It  ia  a 
YQUU 
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ixrm  used  only  in  theorical  ini|i^ck> 
to  snew  th'i  exact  pro^orttun)i  between 
.concords.  Harm. 

STo  CQMMA'ND.  v.  a,  [cdmmander,  Fr. 
mantis,  Lat.} 

X.  To  govern ;  to  give  ordta  to ;  to  hold 
in  subjection  or  obediemie  r  correiativv 

to  Qhff. 

^  Look,  this  feadier. 

Obeying  with  my  wind  when  I  do  bloW, 
And  yidding  to  another  when  it  blows, 
(UmmamigJ  always  by  the  greater  gust ; 
Such  b  the  lichtuess  of  you  common  men.  SBaK 

Christ  Could  ctamani  legioBs  of  angels  to^hla 
rescue.  .    Decay  ^Piety^ 

Should  he,  who  was  thy  lord,  c§mmmmd  thee 
now,  , 

Vith  a  harsh  voice,  and  supercilious  brow. 
To  servile  duties.  Dtydtnt  Peru  Sat,  5. 

The  queen  commamdi^  and  we  11  obey. 
Over  the  lulls  and  far  away.  Old  3dng» 

a.  To  order  ;  to  direct  to  be  done :  con* 
trary  to  prohibit. 

My  conscience  bids  me  ask,  wherefore  yoa 
have 
CnmaniulcS  me  these  most  ppis'nous  com- 
potmdSi  Sbahptatcm 

We  will  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  our  Ood,  as  he 
shall  etmmand  ua*  Sx^dae, 

Whatever  hypocrites  austerely  talk 
Of  purity,  and  place,  and  innocence ; 
Defaming  as  impure  what  Ood  declare*  . 

Pure,  and  cnamandt  to  some,  leaves  free  to  sC 
Our  maker  bids  increase :  who  bids  abstain 
But  our  destroyer,  ibe  to  God  and  man?  MiktH, 

3.  To  have  in  power. 

If  the  strong  cane  support  thy  walking  hand,; 
Chairmen  no  longer  ^alitlie  waW  C9i^mand,  Ga^, 

4.  To  overlook ;  to  have  so  subject  as  that 
it  may  be  seen  or  annoyed. 

Up  to  the  Eastern  cower. 
Whose  height  commands  as  subjects  all  the  vale. 
To  see  the  sight.  Sbahpeare„ 

His  eve  might  there  command  wherever  stood 
City,  o^old  or  modern  fame,  tiieseat 
Of  mightiest  empire.  *  MiltoA, 

One  $ide  commands  a  view  of  the  finest  garden 
in  the  world.  Addison  s  Guardian* 

5*  To  lead  as  a  general.  < 

Those  he  cimmanU*  move  only  in  command. 
Nothing  ill  k)ve.  Shahpeare*s  Alacbgib, 

To  Co  M  M  a'n  d.  V.  n.  To  have  the  supreme 
aiithority  ;  to  possess  the  chief  power  ; 
to  eovern. 

Tnose  tvio  commanding  powers  of  the  soul,  the 
undersunding  aud  tlie  will.  Sdutb» 

Co  MM  a'n  D.  n,  J.  [from  the  verb.] 
X.  The  right  of  commanding ;   powrr  ; 
supreme  authority.     It  is  used  in  mili- 
tary affairs,  as  magistracy  or  govern- 
ment in  civil  life :  with  o%//r,   ' 

Take  pity  of  your  town  and  of  )tntr  people. 
While  yet  my  soidicrr are  ia  ny  ecnmand,  Sluik,  ^ 

\\'if!i  Hghtinug  fill  her  %\vf\\\  neiitf. 
And  make  ciie  clouds  seem  all  at  her  ctm'narJ,  . 

i^'atler. 
tie  assumed  an  ab&olute  cofrtnund  oner  his' 
rcadetk.  Drydin, 

a.  Cogent  authority  ;  despotism. 

Ccnmand  arid  force  may  oicen  cre«ite,  but  can 
never  cure,  an  aversion;  and  \*h»:ever  anyone 
is  brou(thi  to  by  compulsion,  he  will  leave  as 
sooa  as  he  lan.  Loch  on  Edu:iHic!t, 

J.  The  act  of  commanding;  th:  mandate 
iittetcd;  order  given. 
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Of  thU  tree  we  may  not  taste  ;ior  touch ; 
God  so  cotninand^'d,  and  left  that  coituaanJ 
•Sole  daughter  of  his  voice.       Milt.  Par.  .Lost, 
As  there  is  no  prohibition  of  it,  so  no  ctmmand 
for  it.  Tayior. 

The  captain  gives  c6mmandi  the  jo}'ful  train 
Glide  through  the  gloomy  shade,  and  leave  tlie 
main.  Dryden. 

4.  The  ppwcrof  OTcrlookingor  surveying 
any  place. 

The  stcepy  stand, 
VTiich  overlooks  the  vale  with  wide  toftmanJ. 
t         Drydtns  JEneid* 

Comma'nder.  n,  /.  [from  command.'] 
I.  He  that  has  the  supreme  authority ;   a 
general ;  a  leader  ;  a  chief. 

We  *\\  do  thee  homage,  and  be  nil'd  by  thee ; 

LoVe  thcfc  as  our  commander  zvAowx  king.  Sbak, 

I  have  gi\eu  him  for  a  leader  and  ccmmander 

to  the  people.  Isaiab, 

The  Romans,  when  eormranderi  in  war,  spake 

to  their  army,  and  styled  them,  Mv  soldiers' 

Bacotft  'Apopbthtgms. 

Ciiar!c«,  Henry,  and  Francis  of  France,  olfen 

adventured  rather  as  soldiers  than  neetumatTderj. 

Haytvsrd, 
Sir  Phelim  O'NeU  appeared  as  theu-  com- 
mattdfr  in  chiefs  Clarendon. 

Supre;ne  commattder  both  of  sea  and  land. 

^  Waller. 

The  herotck  action  of  some  great  commander^ 

enterprisedfor  the  common  good)  and  honour  of 

Vhe  christian  cause.  Drydin, 

Their  great  commanderty  by  credit  in   their 

armies,  fea  into  the  scales  as  a  counterpoise  to 

the  people.  S'iv'tft. 

%.  A  paving  beetle,  or  a  very  preat  wooclcn 

mallet,  with  a  handle  about  three  foot 

long,  to  use  in  both  hands.         Moxon. 

^.  An  instrument  of  surgery. 

The  glossocomiiim,  commonly  cialled  the  eom* 
ntdnder^  U  of  use  in  the  most  strong  touch  bodies, 
and  where  the  luxation  hath  been  of  long  con- 
tinuance. WhtmaiCs  Surgery* 
CoMMA'XDERY,  n.  s.  [from  command.'\ 
A  body  of  the  kntghts  of  Malta,  be-, 
longing  to  the  same  nation. 
Comma'ndmbnt.  n.  j.  [commandementy 

French.] 
I.  Mandate ;  comniand ;  order ;  precept* 

lliey  platmy  require  some  special  commmnd" 
mcnt  for  that  whic^  is  exacted  at  their  hands. 

Hooker. 

Say , you  chq^e  him  more  after  our  commandment^ 
Than  guided  by  your  van  aSections.         Sbak. 

By  the  easy  commandment  by  God  given  to 
Adam,  to  forbear  to  feed  thereon,  It  pleased 
Clod  to  make  trial  of  his  ©bedience.     .  Jtaleigb. 
a.  Authority  ;  coactive  power. 

1  thougjit  that  all  things  had  been  savage  ^^rc, 

And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 

Of  *icrn  (.ommandmenf,        Sbaks.  At  you  like  it. 

n.  By  way  of  eminence,  the  precepts  of 

the  decalogue  given  by  God  to  Moses. 

And  be  wrote  upon  the  tables  the  words  of 

the  covenant,  and  the  ten  catntnandments.    Rxod. 

CoMM  a'ndr  tss.  ff.  J.  [from  commandei\\ 

A  woman  vested  with  supreme  authoritjr. 

To  prescribe  the  order  of  doing  in  all  thlnp,  is 
a  pcv'uUar  prerogative,  which  wisdom  hatfi.  as 
yueen  or  sovereign  commapdresst  over  all  other 
viituc.s.  hooker. 

Be  vovLcommandreit  therefore,  princess,  ijueen 

Of  all  our  forces,  be  thy  word  a  law.      Fairfax, 

Commate'rial.  adj.  [from  con  and  ma- 

teria,']     Consisting  of  the  6ame  matter 

with  another  thing* 
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Tile  ])«aks  in  birds  are  commaUrJal  with  teeth 


The  body  adjacent  and  ambient  is  not 
teriatt  but  merely  heterogeneal  to*ard<  ika 
body  to  be  preserved.  £^^' 

Commateria'i.itv.  n.s.[lxomcfmmu- 
ria/.']    Participation  of  the  sainc  malter. 
C  o'm  m  e  l  I  n  e  . ;; .  J.  [commelinat  Latin.] 
A  plant.  iii^tr. 

Com me'mor  able.  adj.  [from  commemih 
ratf.l  t>eserving  to  be  mentloorti  wlh 
honour ;  worthy  to  be  kept  in  remem- 
brance. 
To  Com m e'm orate,  v.  a.  [m  and  mt- 
Moroj  Lat.]  To  preserve  the  metmrnr 
by  some  publick  act;  to  ctlcbnte so- 
lemnly. 

Such  is  the  divine  mercy  which  we  fwr  f«^ 
memorate;  and  if  we  i.-awmemorate  it,  veslwB 
rejoice  in  the  Lord.  Z*^* 

Commemora'tion.  «.  J.  [?rom  cmjncf 
morale.']  Au  act  of  publick  celebration ; 
solemnization  of  the  memory  of  any 
thing. 

That  which  is  daily  offered  in  the  d«jrch,B  a 

daily  commemoration  of  that  one  saailice  <^^^ 

on  the  cross.  Jf^f"- 

St.  Austin  believedtlwit  the  martyrs, when  oie 

eonrnftnoraticm  v.  ere  made  at  their  own  K^ 

jAtUt^  did  join  their  prayers  with  the  dwipf*' 

-in  behalf  of  those  who  there  put  up  their  swi* 

plications.to  God.  St'dti^i^' 

Commemoration    wai    fcrmerlv   made  *!^ 

thanksgiving,  in  honour  of  good  men  depan« 

this  world.  Aylijcs  Farer^^- 

Comme'morative.A^'.  [homeemmemo- 

rate."]      Tending  to  preserve  incmcMT 

of  any  thing. 

The  annuil  offering  of  the  paschal  hiftb  »"« 

tommemorative  of  that  first  paschal  lamk  M^- 

The  original  use  of  iacrilice  was  fmrnrnv^'- 

of  the  original  revelation ;  a  sort  of  daily  wenw 

rial  or  record  of  what  God  dedared,  *i^»«» 

believed.  f*^* 

To    COMMK'NCE.  v.   n.   [comnttutu 

(   French.] 

I.  To  begin  ;  to  take  beginning. 

Why  hath  it  given  me  earnest  01  succesii. 

Commencing  in  a  truth  ?  Shsbfan 

Man,  conscious  of  his  iromortaRty*  oflaot  k 

without  concern  for  that  state  thai  is  to»j«** 

-  after  this  life,  «^' 

a.  To  take  a  new  character. 

If  wit  so  much  from  ign'rance  w*'''S*»i 
Ah !  let  not  learning  toocommace  ttSioe.rT' 

To  Commr'nce.  ti.  a.    To  begin  J  ^ 

make  a  beginning  of :  as,  W  coniBK^ 

a  suit,  ..J. 

Most  sliallowly  did  you  these  an»««J<^* 

Fondly  brought  here,  and  foolishly  ^^jj^ 

COMME'>f CEMENT.  H.J.  [frOlU «««^*i 

Beginning;  date.  ^'  -^rte 

The  waters  were  gathered  together  wff>^ 

place,  the  third  day  from  the  ^'^^S^^ 

the  creation.  ^^  oodtpanTs  A*  '"^ 

To  COMME'ND.  v.  a-  UamtnendihW 

X.  To  represent  as  wortj^y  of  f«^>  ^' 

gard,  or  kindness  ;  to  recpmrocndj*^ 

After  Barbarosfia  viras  arrived^  it  ww  **^  . 


how  effectuallv  the  chief  bassa  had  ^^ 

hira  to  Solyman.  {-»dh  Bv^^, 

Among  the  objects  of  kno\ricdgc,  woe^, 

wUy  c^mcndrhssoidstniQ  ourc«Dtcff»*' 
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'  t)ie1pnowltdge  of  God,%nd  the  knowledge  of 

ourselves.  Hal/t  Origin  of  Mankind^ 

Vain-^lory  Is  a  principle  I  command  to  no  man. 

^  Decay  vfl^iHy, 

ft.  To  deliver  up  with  confidence. 
To  thee  I  do  coHimtnd  my  watchful  soul,^ 
Ere  I  let  iall  the  windows  cf  mine  eyes : 
Sleeping  and  waking,  O  defend  me  still !  Shah* 
Father^  into  thy  hands  I  temmend  my  spirit,  i 

3,  To  praise ;  to  mention  with  approba* 

lion. 

Who  is  Sylvia  ?  What  is  die» 
That  all  our  swains  ecmmend  her  I 
Holy»  &ir,  and  wise  is  she.  Shahfrart. 

Old  men  do  most  exceed  in  this  point  of  folly ; 
tmmtnding  the  days  of  their  youtn  they  scarce 
remembered^t  least  well  understood  not.  Brvwm. 

He  lbv*d  my  Worthless  rhymes ;- and,  like  a 
friend, 
Would  find  out  something  to  commnd,    Cexvley. 

Historians  commend  Alexander  for  weeping 
vHien  he  read  the  actions  of  Achilles.-  Dryd,  Vir, 

Each  finding,  like  a  friend, 
Something  to  blame,  and  something  to  commend, 

^.  To  mention  by  way  of  keeping  in  me- 
mory ;  to  recommend  to  remembrance. 
Signior  Anthonio 
«     Commends  htm  to  you.— - 
-——Ere  I  ope  his  letter, 
I  piay  you  teli  me  how  my  good  frien(i(.  doth. 

Shakspeare^ 

5 .  To  produce  to  favourable  notice. 

The  chorus  was  only  to  give  the  young  ladies 
an  occasion  of  entertaining  the  French  king  with 
vocal  muskk,  and  of  tommending  their  own 
voices.  JJryden*t  Dufretnoj^ 

^.  To  send. 

Hiese  draw  the  chariot  which  Latinus  tends, 
And  the  rich  present  to  the  prince  ummends* 

Dryden. 

C  o M  M  e'k  d.  «•  /.  {from  the  verb.]    Com- 
mendation.   Kot  in  UM. 

Tell  her  I  send  to  her  my  Wnd  commends : 
Take  speci«lcarcmy  greetings  be  deliver'd.  Sbak, 
Com ME^NDAfiLE.  adj»  L from  commend. ] 
laudable;  worthy  of  praise.  Anciently 
accented  on  the  first  syllable. 

And  power,  unto  itself  most  cdmmendahU^ 

Hath  not  a  tomb  so  evident,  as  a  chair 

T*  extol  what  it  hath  done.  Sbaisfeare, 

Order  and  decent  ceremonies  in  the  church, 

are  not  only  comely,  but  commendable.      Baton. 

Many  heroes,   and  most  worthy   persons, 

being  sufBciendy  commendable  from  true  and 

unquestionable  merit,  have  received  advaiicc- 

fiaent  from  &lsphood.    Brawn**  Vulg.  Errcurs, 

Britannia  is  not  drawn,  like  other  countries, 

In  a -soft  peaceful  posture ;  but  is  adorned  with 

emblems  that  mark  out  the  military  genius  of 

her  inhabitints.    This  is,  1  think,  the  only  com^ 

memdaUe  quality  that  tlie  old  poets  have  touched 

upoo  in  the  description  of  our  country.  AJJhcn. 

CoMME'KDABLY.  0*11/.  [from  commeuda- 

hiel    Laudably  ;  in  a  manner  worthy 

of  commendation. 

Of  preacher^  the  shire  hbldeth  a. number,  all 
€»mmendably  labouring  in  their  vocation.  Care%v, 
COMMJE'NBAM.  [cam^nendat  low  Lat] 
A  benefice,  whcb,  being  void,  is  com- 
mended to  the  charge  and  care  of  some 
sufficient 'clerk,  to  be  supplied  until  it 
be  conveniently  provided  of  a  pastor. 

ll  M  bffft  «oc«  n»catiOBed  to  Um,  that  hU 
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Eeace  should  be  made,  if  he  would  .re»T|n  hi« 
ishoprick,  and  de.inry  of  Westminster ;  f*>' "• 
had  tliat  in  commendam.  Ctarendcn. 

Co.^|M£'NDAI  A.KY.  ft,  s.  [ftom  commcn" 
dant.^    One  who  holds  a  living  in  com- 
mendam. 
Com m  e  n D  a'  r  I o k . ;?.  /.  [fi-om  commend*} 
I.   Recommendation  j  favourable  repre- 
sentation, t 
'ITiis  jewel  and  my  gold  are  your$,  provided 
1  have  your  commendation  for  my^  more  tre* 
entertainment.                Sbakspeare^s  CyndfcltM, 
The  choice  of  them  should  be  by  the  comrnend" 
etion  of  Lhc  great  officers  of  the  kingdom.  Btuost* 
£.  Praise  ;  li'.  Jaration  of  estecrr. 

His  fame  would  not  get  so  sweet  and  noble  an- 
air  to  fly  in  a$  in  your  orenth,  $0  could  not  yoa 
^d  a  fitter  subject  of  commendjtion.         Sidney m 
3,  Ground  of  prai.ic. 

Good-nature  is  tho  most  godlike  commendatum 
of  a  man.  Drydcns  Juveaah  Dedication^ 

4*  Messap:e  of  love 

Mrs.  Page  lias  her  hearty  etmmendations  f 
you  too.  ^Sbakspmn^ 

Hark  you,  Margaret, 
'   No  princely  cotnmerJjt'iont  to  my  king!--'  ■■    * 
I  *      Such  cowmendatiuns  as  becomj  a  jpaidf 
A  virgin,  and  his  servant*  say  to  him.  Shak» 

Co  M  M  e'n  I)  A  T  o  R  Y ,  adj.  [f rom  cammed  ] 
Favourably  representative  i   containing 

praise.  .      • 

It  doth  much  add  to  a  man's  reputation,  and 
is  like  perpetual  letters  commendatory^  to  have 
good  forms;  to  attain  them,  it  almost^  sufficeth 
not  to  despise  tliem.  Bttcon's  Essayf* 

Wo  bestow  the  flourish  of  poerry  on  thos« 
t&mmendatory  cdnceit?  which  popularly  set  forth 
the  eminency  of  thisxrrcature.  *  Br&wn, 

If  I  cuQ  think  that  neither  he' nor  you  deroise 
me,  it  is  a  greater  honour  to  me,  by  far,  th^  if 
aU  the  house  of  lords  writ  commendatory  veVsei 
upon  me.  ^^** 

CoMiMfe'NDER.  w.  J.  [from  commend.\ 
Praiser. 

Such  a  concurrence  cf  two  extremes,  by  moj^ 

of  the  s  wne  commemlers  and  dispr  u .  ors.    W-etion* 

Commensa'li  r  y.;:.j.  \J:\m  conmensalis^ 

Lat.]    Fellowship  of  table ;  ^thc  custom 

of  eating  together. 

They  being  enjc/incd  and  prohibited  certain 
foods,thcreb>  locuvij  community  'vith  theGen- 
tiles,  upon  promiscuous  commcMsality,      Brown. 

Commensurabi'litv.  w.  s.  \irovci  com* 
meuinrab!e.'\     Capacity  of  being  com-  . 
pared  with  nnothtr,  as  to  the  measure  ; 
or  of  being  measured  by  another.  Thus 
an  inch  and  a  yard  are  commensurable, 
a  yard  containing  a  certain  number  of 
inches  ;  the  diameter  and  circumference 
of  a  circle  arc  incommensurable,  not 
being  rcduceable  to  apy  common  mea- 
sure.   Proportion.  A 
Some  place  the  essence  thereof  in  the  proper* 
tion  of  parts,  conceiving  it  to  consist  in  a  comply 
ccmmriuurability  of  the  whole  unto  the  patt% 
and  the  paru  between  themselves.        Bravtu 
Comme'ksurablb.  adf.  icon  and  men* 
jura 9  Latin.]   Reducible  to  s  mc  com- 
mon measure  :  aa  a  yard  and^  foot  are 
measured  by  an  inch. 
CoMM  ./nsuraB LLN  ESS.  it.  1.  [from  com* 
mnsttrabU.']    CommeQSurahUity  5 -pr^ 
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There  is  so  nmmtmur^icncfs  bet\recfi  iTiis 
•(tject  tfiid  a  created  underttandui(»  yet  there  is 
a  congruity  and  connatur4ity.  HaU. 

To  COMME'NSURATE.  -v.  a.  Icon  and 
nunsura^  Lat.]  To  r<:ciucc  to  some  com- 
mon measure. 

That  division  is  not  natural,  but  arttficul,  and 

hy  agreement,  is  the'aptest  tcims  to  wnmuitw 

ratt  the  longitude  of  places.  JSro^am, 

CoMM£'NsuKATE.  a4/.  [from  the  verb.] 

I.  Reducible  to  some  cpmmon  measure. 

^  They  permitted  no  intcUtgence  between  them, 

other  than  bythe  mediation  oV  some  organ  equally 

^«Mai«»/tfrtf /rtosoul  and  body.  Ctv.  9ftbeTaMgtu» 

a.  Equal;  proportionable  to  each  other. 

Is  our  knowledge  adequately  mmmemfmrate 

with  the  nature  c^  thingsi  GlowiUe, 

Those  who  arc  persuaded  that  they  sh^ll  con- 

,tinue  for  ever,  cannot  chuse  but  aspire  after  a 

kappiiiess  etmmemurate  to  their  duration.  TiUoii, 

Nothing  nmrncHturata  to  the  desires  of  human 

feature,  on  which  it  could  fix  ashs  ultimate  end, 

without  being  carried  on  with  any  farther  desire. 

Jiggers*  Strwwis, 

Matter  and  [gravity  are  always  gommtuuraU, 

BeMtley, 

Comme'ksurately.  ad^.  [from  com* 
ntmturate,']  With  the  capacity  of  ma^ 
Miring,  or  being  measured*  by  some  other 
thing. 

We  are  constrained  to  make  the  day  serve  to 
measure  the  year  as  well  as  we  can,  tnough  not 
tommemjuraMy  to  each  year ;   but  by  colkcting 
/  the  fraction  pY  days  in  several  years,  till  they 
amount  to  an  even  day.  IfoiJfr  m  Time, 

Comwknsura'tiox.  «.  j.[f2om  comment 
suratiJ]  Proportion;  reduction  of  some 
things  to  some  common  measure. 

A  body  ovtr  great,  or  .over  small,  will  not  bt 

thrown  so  far  as  a<  body  of  a  middle  %\r^  ;  so 

that,  it  seenieth,  tnere  must  be  a  eommenturatien 

•r  proportion  between  the  body  moved  and  tlie 

force*  to  make  it  move  well    Bacons  Nat.HisU 

All  fitness  lies  in  a  particular  eommsnsurationy 

«r  rroportion,  of  one  thing  to  another.     S»utb, 

.  To  COMMENT,  -v,  n^lcommmter,  Lat.] 

I.  To  annotate;  to  write  notes  upon  an 

author ;  to  expound ;  to  explain  :  with 

u/on  before  the  thing  explained. 

Such  are  thy  secrets,  which  my  life  makes  good. 
And  iommentj  on  thee ;  for  in  ev'ry  thing 
l*hy  words  do  find  me  our,  atad  parallels  bring. 
And  in  axiotbci  m:iktf  me  understand.  HgrherK 
Criticks  having  first  taken  a  liking  to  one  of 
,    these  poets,  proceed  to  eemmurt  an  hun,  and  il- 
lustrate him.  Drydens  JuwMoi^  DgJUatitm* 
They  have  contented  themselves  only  to  *o«- 
fnintuj>on  those  texts^  and  make  the  best  copies 
ihey  could  after  those  originals.  *ltmpU, 
Indeed  I  hate  that  any  man  should  be  idle, 
while  I  must  trafi>late  and  €omment.  Pcpu 
%,  To  make  remarks ;  to  make  obserra* 
tions. 

Iinter  his  chamber,  view  his  lUeless  corpv 
And  commt/si  then  v^mi  his  sudden  duath.  SitaA*  . 
<:o'mment.  fl.  i.  [from  the  verb,] 
Z.  Annotations  on  an  author ;  notes  ;  ex- 
planation; exposition  {  remarks. 

Adam  came  into  the  world  a  philosopher, 
%hich  appeared  by  his  writing  the  natur«>  of 
things  upon  their  names :  he  could  view'essences 
in  themselves,  and  read  forms  without  the  com-  ' 
ment  q£  their  respective  properties.  Souths 

AU  the'  volumes  of  philosophy, 
».  '  "With  all  their  tknmentsy  never  £0uld  invent 
lKMK>lttick  an  instrument.  Prhr. 

JPrsper  gectuves,  luld  y^ktmmi  •ctniM  «f 
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the  voice,  arc  »  kind  of  ammmt  to  «rhii  \» 
utters.  ^  AdSknnt  Spt.-tJiv. 

Still,  with  Itself  compaxM,  his  tut  ptiuse ; 
And  let  your  tommtmt^e  the  Mantoan  mv^. 

F^ 
».  Remaiit ;  observation. 

In  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 
That  ev*ry  nici:  offence  should  bear  its  emgeii. 
Skahfan, 
Forgive  the  eomment  that  my  pas^on  nude 
Upon  thy  feature  ;  for  my  rage  was  blind. 

ShaHspeani  King  Je**- 

All  that  is  behind  will  be  by  way  cicmtutt 

en  tlxat  part  of  the'i^urch  of  £nglind't  charily. 

HgwnMtii  Funiwa^ 

Co^MM^NT ARY. n J.  IctfmmentaritUiUt] 
I'  An  exposition ;  bookof  aoootatioosor 
remarks. 

In  religion,  scripture  is  the  best  rule ;  anJtlje 

dhurch's  universal  practice,  tlie  best  cftesurJcr;, 

King  Ch»',^, 

ft.  Memoir ;  narrative  in  femiUar manner. 

Vere,  in  a  private  <«M«rmrtfry  tHikh  he  »!«« 

of  that  service,  testttied  that  eight  bundled  vere 

slain.  lif«- 

Thev  shew  still  the  ruins  of  Casar's  wall,  \>£ 

reached  eighteen  miles  in  length,  as  he  has  dp 

dared  it  in  the  first  book  jof  his  Cmmcutarut. 

Ad&amnlt^i. 

Commenta'tor.  ff.  X.  [from  nmmaiX 
Expositor;  annotator. 

I  nave  made  such  expositiods  of  my  audm 
tS  no  commemtator  will  forgive  me.  Drj^"-' 

Some  of  the  tammeniatort  tell  us,  that  MIrs^'l! 
was  a  lanyer  who  haid  tost  his  cause.     AM.-?* 

Galen*s  eommeniaior  tells  us,  that  bitter  sub* 
stances  engender  chuler,  and  burn  the  Mood. 

^rhsftBnti  M  Almt^ 

No  tammcntator  can  more  slily  pass 
O'er,  a  learn'd  unintelligible  place*  /*"> 

Co^MMENTEk.  n.  J.  [from  etmnuit) 
One  that  writes  comments ;  an  ex- 
plainer ;  an  annotator. 

Silly  as  any  comtKnUr  goes  by 
Hard  words  or  sense.  A*^' 

CoMMRMTi'Tioiis,  4gdu  Uommrrtiuxi 
Latin.]  Invented;  fictitious;  im'^ 
nary. 

It  is  easy  to  draw  a  paralleUsm  bctwee*  t- '• 
ancient  and  this  modern  nothing,  and  rut 
good  its  re&emblaQce  to  that  t-wBiw.'"**"*-* 
manity.  ^  GUn^UW*  iiiif"*- 

CO'MMERCE.  »,  I.  [comtmrcium^  Lai- 
It  was  anciently  accented  on  ibc  \^< 
syllable.] 
1.  Intercourse ;  exchange  of  one  thiig  f^ 
another )  interchange  of  any  thiigi 
trade  ;  traflick. 

Places  of  publick  retort  heine  thus  pri^ii  i, 
our  repair  thither  i^  especially  &-  tavxm*^  ^'^ ' 
fcrence,  and,  as  it  were,  ^stMmtra  to  be  had  bv- 
tv/e«n  God  and  us.  R^*^ 

How  could  commimlti^i. 
Degrees  In  schools,  and  brothezhooiis  m  cUiali 
Peaceful  <cM»x«c/^«  from  dtvidaUd  shoresi 
But  by  degrees  stand  in  aut]iencivkpl»*:e  f  i»U 

Instructed  ships  shall  sail  to  quick  itsaetts, 
By  which  remo:e.st  regions  ara  ally'd; 

NVhich  makes  onccitj  of  the  universe,  ,^ 
Where  some  may  gain,  and  all  may  be  WT  ** 

These  people  had  «ot  any  evismera  »^tfi  -'^ 
©ther  known  parts  ci  the  wcrld,  ^'^■", ",' 

In  anv  clountry  that  i.ath  tsmmtnt  widi '-' 
Test  of  the  world,  it  is  almost  impossible  t^^ 
b«  without  the  use  U  silver  coin.  •^•'* 

a*  Gwmiaui  or  faiiuliac  Jutq^oQH^ 
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.  '^ood-inturc,  vhich  consists  in  ov«r1pokinf 
if  faults,  is  Co  be  exercised  only  in  doing  our- 
selves justice  in  the  orfUnaiy  ctmmtrsi  and  oo 
cuRences  of  life.  AJJh^M^ 

Tif  Co'm MERCK,  v.  n,  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  Totraffick. 

Esekifl  in  the  deseripcxdn  of  Tyre,  an^t>f  tl^e 
Exceeding  trade  that  It  had  with  the  £afC«  as  the 
«^nly  mart  town,  reciteth  both  the  people  with 
whom  they  tommtrfcy  and  also  what  commodi- 
ties every  coimtry  viclded.  R^ij^h, 
When  they  might  not  convene  or  ummeree 
with  any  civil  men ;  ^'hither  should  they  fly  bul 
into  the  woods  and  znountaias,  and  there  live  in 
t  wild  manner  ?                         ,  Sir  J,  Duviu, 
9-  To  hold  intercourse  with. 
Come,  but  keep  thy  vonted  statet 
With  even  step  and  musing  gsit. 
And  looks  ttmmernm^  with  the  sicicSy 
Thy  rapt  souhitting  in  thine  eyes.         Milum, 
CommE'rcial.    £:tlj,   [from   commerce.^ 

Relating  to  commerce  or  tra flick.  ' 
TV  CO'MMIGRATE.  v.  is.  icon  and  mu 
grof  Lat.]  To  remove  in  a  body,  or  by 
consent,  from  one  country  to  another. 
Commigra'tios  .n.j.  [from  eommigrate.'] 
A  removal  of  a  lar^c  body  of  people 
from  one  country  to  another. 

Both  the  inhabitants  of  that,  and  of  our  world, 
lost  all  latmoty  of  their  epmmi^rathtt  hence. 

Jf^oedufanf/Naturtil  ffittvry. 

COMMINATION.    n.  j.    [comm'matiot 

Latin.] 
z»  A  threat;  a  denunciation  of  punish- 
ment, or  of  vengeance. 

Some  parts  of  knowledge  God  has  thought  fit 

to  seclude  from  us ;  to  fence  them  not  only  by 

precept  and  commnati0mf  but  with  diihcultv  and 

impossibilities.  Dtuty  ofP'uty^ 

%,  The  recital  of  God*B  threatenings  on 

stated  days. 
CoMMi'NATORY.   adj,  \frQm  commina^ 

f/off.]  Drnunciatory ;  threatening. 
Tv  Coyiyif*SGLE.  V,  a,  [commhceot  Lat. J 
To  n;i::  into  one  mass ;  to  unite  inti- 
'TT^atelj ;  to  mix ;  to  blend. 

Blest  are  those. 
Whose  blood  and  judgme  nt  are  so  well  romminf Udf 
'i'Kit  they  are  not  a  oipe  for  fonune*s  finger,    * 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please.         Shahpettr^ 
TV  COMMi^NCLE.  y.  ff.    T6  unite  one 
with  another. 
Dissolutions  offum  tragacanth  and  oil  of  sweet 
slmonds  do  not  eommingLf  the  oil  remaining  on 
the  top  till  they  be  stirred.  SatcM, 

CoMMiNv'iiitE.  aJJ,  [from  commimtie.l 
Frangible  ;  reducible  to  powder ;  su- 
sceptible of  pulverisation. 

The  best  diamonds  are  ctmmimiiiieg  and  are 
so  far  from  breakbg  btnimers,  that  they  submit 
ainto  pestihitioD,  and  resist  not  any  ordinary 
pestle.  Mrani/H, 

rTa  CO'MMTNUTfi-  v.  a.  [eammimiot 
Latin.]  To  pind  ;  to  pulverise ;  to 
break  irtto  small  parts. 

Parchment  skins,  and  cbth,  drink  m  liquon^ 

though  themselves  be  intire  bodies,  and  not  «•«- 

mUmdeias  sand  and  ashes.      BacM*4  I^at*  Hiti* 

CQMMINt;'TION.  M.  /•  [from  eontminuU*\ 

I.  The  act  of  grinding  into  small  parts ; 

pulverisation. 

Ttic  jaw  in  men,  and  animals  furnished  with 
grinders,  hath  an  obrK(ue,  or  transverse  motion. 
iMcesaary  for  t^mwni^^m  of  tb«  *Qtt«        ji8^ 
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This  smiting  of  the  steel  wkh  the  flint  Mh 

only  make  a  cnimimtrtioftf  and  a  very  rapid  whirl* 

ing  and  mehiag,  of  some  particles ;  but  that  idea 

of  flame  is  whoUy  in  u&  BauUfm 

4.  Attenuation. 

Caupes  of  fixation  are  the  even  spreading  ef 
the  spirits  and  tangible  parts,  the  closeness  of  tho 
tangible,  parts,  and  the  jejunencss  or  extremt 
€9mminuii^  of  spirits ;  of  ^i-hichihe  tvo  first  may 
Wjoined  with  a  nature  liquefiable.  Macvm. 

CoMMi^sEKABLE.  adj.  [from  coiflmise» 
rau^  Worthy  of  compassion  rpitiable  5 
such  as  must  excite  sympathy  or  sorrow* 

It  i$  the  sinfull<!st  thing  in  the  world  to  destW 
tute  a  plantation  once  in  forwardness ;  for,  be* 
tides  the  dishonour,  it  is  the  guihtness  of  blood 
d  many  fommiterah/t  persons.  Bocm, 

This  was  the  end  oC  tliis  noble  and  commist*  • 
rab.'c  person,  Edward,  eldest  um  to  the  duke  of 
Clarence.  Bosm's  Hcmry  viu 

To  COMMI'SERATE.   v.  a.  [€M  and  ^ 
misereort  Lat.]     To  pity  %  to  look  OD 
yi\X)\  compassion  ;  to  compassionate. 

Then  %\  e  must  those,  who  groan  beneath  c^ 
weight 
Of  age,  disease,  or  want,  rMvnrwrrtfff.  ^  Denlam^ 

Wc  should  commiterate  our  mutual  ignorance, 

and  endeavour  to  remove  it.  LMke^ 

CoMMiSERA^iiON.  n.  s,  [hom  commisf' 

rate,"]    Pity  J  compassion  ^  tendemessy 

or  concern  for  another's  pams. 

These  iHwr  seduced  creatures,  whom  I  can 
neither  ip<*ak  dr  think  of  but  with  much  eommm 
seratiom  and  pity.  H99kn^ 

Live,  and  hereafter  say, 
A  mad  man**  mercy  bade  thee  run  away. 
m  ■      1  do  defy  thy  c^mmtjeraiiM, 
And  apprehend  thee  for  a  felon  ncre.        SBsL 

God  knows  with  how  mudkcommjeraih/^,  and 
solicitous  caution,  I  carried  ori  that  business, 
that  I  might  neither  encourage  the  rebels  nor 
discourage  the  prutt-stants.  ^*f£  CbarUu 

.  She  ended  weeping ;  and  her  lovely  plight 
Immoveable,  till  peace  obtain'd  from  fauu 
Acknowledge  and  dcplor'd,  in  Adam  wrought 
Cvmmisrrathn,  MlltiCs  Paradise  /.«##• 

From  you  their  estate  may  expect  effectual 
comfort;  there  are  none  from  whom  it  may 
1X)t  dcser>'e  eomjmijfrtititm,  Spmiim 

No  where  fewer  beggars  appear  to  charm  up 
eommiitratiom,  yet  no  where  is  there  greater 
charity.  Gr^fit*/  BiUs  of  M»rtoiitj» 

I  prevailed  with  myself  to  go  and  see  him, 

partly  out  of  n^mmiurattM,  and  pardy  out  of 

curiosity.  Sw^^ 

Co^MMISSARISHTP•  ST.  J.  [firom  commit^ 

irtrf.]    The  oSlce  of  a  commissary. 

A'commiuariship  is  not  grantable  for  life,  so  w 
to  bind  the  succeeding  bi^op,  though  it  should 
be  conlirmed  by  the  dean  and  chapter.    Aylifi* 

CCyMMISSARY.  «.  j.  [fouunUsaritu^  lom 
Latin.] 

I .  An  officer  made  occasionally  for  a  cer* 
tain  purpose  ;  a  delegate  ;  a  deputy. 

2-  It  is  a  title  of  ecclesiastical  turisdtctioii» 
appertainingto  such  as  exercises  spiritual 
jurisdiction  (at  least  lo  far  as  his  com^ 
mission  permits)  in  places  of  the  dio^se 
so  far  distant  from  the  chief  city,  as  tho^ 
chancellor  caonot  call  the  subjects. 

CoweJl. 

The  §9mmittaria  of  bishops  have  authoriry 

only  in  some  certain  place  of  the  diocese,  and  m 

some  certain  causes  of  the  jurisdiction  firattcd  to 

thcnbytktbidlc('sc«iaiinMk  ^^fifi^ 
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3.  An  offccr  who  draws  vp.  lists  of  the 
numbers  of  an  army,  and  fegujatcs  the 
procuration  and  conveyance  of  provi- 
won  or  ammunition. 

But  is  it  thus  you  English  bardt  compote  ? 
XXTith  RuTiick  Ujt  xhva  tax  insipid  pra»c  / 
And  vrhe  n  you  should  vour  neroet  d«eds  rchearM, . 
Give  us  a  tmmmhttryi  list  in  v^ersc  ?        .  Pri^r, 
COMMI'SSION.  ff.  i.   [commhslo,  low 

'Lat.] 
!•'  The  act  of  entrusting  any  thing, 
a;  A  (rust ;  a  warrant  by  which  any  trust 
*|s  held,  or  authority  exercised. 

Cojuiw-fj/onlsthc  wjfrnmt,  or  letters  pttem,that 

pU  men  exercising  jurisdlaion,either  ordinary  oir 

cxtraordinaVy,  have  for  their  power.        CirwtU, 

^ '   Omission  to  do  what  is  ncctjssary, 

'•;3ealfi  a  cumfituticn  to  a  bhnk  of  danger.  Sbahp, 

The  subjects  grief    . 

*Comes  throug&  nmmUshtu^  wliidi  compel  from 

each 
Thesizth  part  of  his  substance,  to  be  levied 
Without  aeby.  Sbahpear/s  Henry  VXZI, 

He  led  our  powers ; 
3ore  the  commhsicn  of  my  place  and  person ; 
The  which  immediacy  may  well  stand  up, 
*Andcallitselfyor,r  brother.  ^      '      Stals, 

He  would  have  them  fully  acquainted  with  the 
>    'nature  and  extent  of  their  office,  and  so  he  joins 
€ommfuiom  with  instruction :  by  one  he  conveys 
.power,  by  the  other  knowledge.  £«i/#&. 

f,  A  warrant  by  which  a  military  officer 
'     is  constituted. 

Solyman,  filled  with  the  vain  hope  of  the  con* 
•^uest  of  Persia,  ^ave  out  his  eommiaknt  Into  all 
parts  of  ^  empire,  for  the  raising  of  a  mighty 
urmy.  KnelUs*  Hhtory  of  the  Turks, 

I  was  made  a  colonel ;  though  1  gained  my 
ewmmuiicn  by  the  horse's  virtues,  having  leapt 
over  a  six-bar  gate.  Add'uon^s  Preeboider, 

He  for  his  son  a  gay  cemmhshn  buys, 
Who  drinks,  whores,  tights,  and  in  a  duel  dies. 

Pope, 
0.  Cbarge;   ^andate;    office;  cmploy- 
jBcnt. 

It  was  both  a  strange  giamusieity  and  a  strange 
obedience  to  a  commmton^  for  men,  in  the  midst 
of  their  own  blood,  and  being  so  furiously  assail- 
ed, to  hold  their  hands^  contrarv  to  the  laws  of 
nature  and  necessity.  Bacons  IVar  tvilh  Upaia. 

Such  catum'tniom  itcaa  above 
T  have  recciv'd,4o  answt^r  thy  desire 
*Of  knowledge  within  bounds.  ^      ^         MUicn, 
"     At  his  command  the  storms  inva'de  ; 
'  The  winds  by  his  contmution  blow ; 
'  Till  with  a  nod  he  bids  them  cease.        Dvyden, 
'     He  bore  his  great  ctmptissiom  in  his  look ; 
But  sweetly  temper'd  awe,  ^nd  softeuM  all  he 
.     spo^e.  .  DryJen* 

jf.  Act  of  committing  a  crime ;  perpetra- 
tion. Sins  of  commission  are  distinguish- 
ed in  theology  from  sins  of  omisshn, 
'Evtry  commission  of  sin  introduces  into  ti^e  soul 
.  ^  cert4i(i  degree  0^  hardness.     Sotttl*s  Sermons, 
He  indulges  himself  in  th*;  hibit  of  known  sin: 
whethier  eommission  of  s*»mething  which  Goa 

*  |iath  forbidden,  or  the  omission  of  something 
'  commanded.  Eogers*  Serm^M, 

§»  A  nunxbcr  of  pNeoplc  joined  in  a  trust 

•  or  office. 

7.  The  state  of  that  which  is  entrusted  to 

a  number  of  joint  officers:  as^  tJIfe  gr^at 

seal  *waj  pj*t  into  commission. 

9*  [In  commefce.]    The  order  by  tvluctl 

'  2L  faclcJr  traces  for  another  pfersrtn, 

?>  CoMM|s&'.xoNp  v.f?^[frbm  ij9m>nisft9rh1 
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X.  To  cmpojper;  to  appoint 

%.  To  send  with  manclate  or  authontf. 

The  peace  polluted  thus, »  chosen  bad 
.He  first  commissions  10  the  Latian  land, 
IntHreat'iiiqgeml»»y.  J)fykn'sMnad, 

To  COMMI'SSJOKATE.  nt.  n.  [fifoin  «?». 
mission,']  To  coimmssion ;  to  cm- 
powef.    Not  in  use.     ^ 

As  he  was  thus  sent  by  his  £tther,  so  also  were 
•  the  anosdei  solemnly  c9mwussiMa(«d  by  him  to 
7»reaai  to  the  Gentile  world*  who,  with  indft^- 
tigaWe  industry  and  re$olutft»*u(fering$,  pursued 
the  charge ;  and  sure  \h^  h  competent  eridectf , 
that  the  design  was  of  the  raicax.  weighty  impcr- 
tance.   •      *  IkcayvfFitty  | 

Com M I'ssio N ek,  n.s-  [from  commisjisn.] 
One  included  in  a  warrant  of  authority. 

A  commissioner  is  one  who  hath  cotnmttsica, 
as  letters  patent,  or  <«thcr  Uwful  wariam,  to  es- 
eaite  any  pubUck  oflScc.  Ceml'. 

One  article  they  stood  upon,  whidi  1  with ycur 
etmmissioMers  have  agreed  upon.  Sufi.-j, 

These  commissioners  came  into  En^snd,  »*iih 
.   vrfaom  covenants  were  canclud«i.       Boywrd. 

The  archbishop  vias  made  one  of  the  ammj" 
noaer*  of  the  treannry.  CUreodsiu 

Suppose  itinerary  cornmissmm  to  inspw. 
throughout  the  kingdom,  into  the  conduct  d 
men  in  office,  'with  respect  to  roorils  and  rel^Wi 
as  well  as  abilities.  S'j;ijl 

hike  are  their  merits,  like  rewards  diey  sbsitt 
That  shines  a  consul,  this  £OOTaw/M>tf/-.     F^ 

CoMMi'ssuRE.sr.j.  [fo»iOT/V/Kr«, Latin] 
Joint;  a  place  whejne  one  part  is  joiocd 
to  another. 

All  these  inducements  cannot  counturail  t>.t 
inconvenience  of  disjointing  the  commisswraxitA 
so  nuiny  sbokes  of  the  ^bissgL  fVtti». 

^  This  anioial  is  covered  with  a  stroog  M 
jointed  like  armour  bv  four  transverse  cmm's' 
Mures  in  the  middle  or  the  body,  conneaet^  by- 
tough  membranes.  May  on  tie  CreaJK?i, 

To  COMMI'T.  V.  a.  Icommitto,  Latin] 
I*  To  entrust;  to  give  in  trust;  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  another. 

It  \s  not  for  your  health,  thus  to  cmmt 
Your  weak  eondidon  to  the  raw  cold  marm. 

SJkaLptsru 
2\  To  put  in  any  place  to  be  kept  safe. 
•     '}^%  *     ^'^  desirous  to  tommit  w  meiwrri 
might  have  ^ase.  o  jif ^ -, 

Is  mv  muse%ontroul*d 
3y  servile  awe?  Bom  free,  and  not  be  bokl! 
At  least  I  'ILdig  a  hole  within  the  ground, 
And  to  the  frusty  earth  commit  the  sound. 

Drydens  Fffv%u 

3.  To  send  to  prison  ;  to  imprison. 

-  Here  comes  the  npbleman  that  emwnHd^^ 
prince  for  striking  him  about  fiardolph. 

-  SbAksbeares*  He»n  rr. 

They  two  wera.«asM»Hri/,  atleast  testrAiVd  i 

.  their  liberty.  ^  CUrifii^ 

So,  though  my  ankle  she  has  quitted, 
,  My  heart  contmues  still  commiiteJ; 
And,  like  a  bail'd  and  maiq-prix'd  lover. 
Although  at  large,  I  am  boupd  over.  Ht^^rsi* 

4.  To  p<!rpctrate;  to  do  |a  feult  j  to  k 
guilty  of  a  crime* 

Keep  diy  word jusdy;  swea»Mt;M»fct 
with  man sswom spouse.  SUirfrsn. 

Letters  out  of  Ulster  gyve  him  notice  of  ^* 
inhumane  murders  commitud  then  upon  t  ot^ 
titudc  of  the  protestauta-        ,  Clartni^ 

A  creeping  young  fe^ow  r»imvd#^iMtriini  ay 
Widi  A  brisk  ^csum^  Us)»  fs'^tr^-' 
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"It  is  policy 
•For  sw»  tndlatfwir  to  take  difTcrent  sides; 
Thenlsmds  tnd  tenements  commit  no  ticaaon. 

Dryacn* 

5.  To,  put  together  for  a  contest:  a  la- 
tinistn.  ... 
-  How  becomingly  does  Philopolis  exerase  his 
office,  and  seasonably  c«mmlt  the  opooiiisnt  with 
the  respondent,  hke  a  long  practised  moderator. 

Mores  Divint  Dial, 

6.  To  place  in  a  state  of  hostility  or  in- 
congruity  :  a  latinism. 

Harry,  whose  tuneful  and  well  measut  d  song 

First  taught  our  English  musick  how  to  span 

Words  with  just  note  and  accent ;  not  to  scan 

With  Midas  nit^ctmmUting  short  and  long. 

^  MHtoH. 

Commi'tment.  n.s,  \JLvom  commit.'] 

1.  Act  of  sending  to  prison;  imprison- 
ment. .     . 

It  did  not  appear  by  any  new  exammations  or 
e'ommitmetits,  that  any  other  person  was  disco- 
vered or  appcached,  Bac»n, 

They  were  glad  to  compound  for  his  bare  com" 
mitmeHt  to  the  Tower,  whence  he  was  within 
few  days  enlarged.  CtmremJm, 

I  have  been  considering,  ever  since  mv  (om- 
iw//««r«#,  what  it  might  be  proper  to  deUvcr 
upon  this  occasion.  S-wtft. 

2.  An  order  for  sending  to  prison- 
Co  mm  i'tt  e  e.  ».  /.  [from  commit.^  Those 

to  whom  the  consideration  or  ordering 
of  any  matter  is  referred,  cither  bj-  sowie 
court  ti>  whom  it  belongs,  or  by  consci^ 

.  of  parties.  . 

In  parliament,  after  a  bill  is  read,  it  1$  either 
agreed  to  and  passed,  or  not  agreed  to ;  or  neither 
of  these,  but  referred  to  the  consideration  of 
some  appointed  by  the  house  to  examine  it  tar- 
dier, who  thereupon  are  called  a  committee, 

Cov>elh 
Manchester  had  orders  to  march  thither,  hav- 
ing zcommittef  of  the  parliament  with  him,  as 
there  was  amkher  corwuttee  of  the  Scottish  par- 
liament al\N ays  in  that  army;  there  being  also 
nov^z  committee  of  both  ^kingdoms  residing  at 
London,  for  the  carrying  on  the  war.  UarenJon. 
All  corners  were  filled  with  covenanters,  con- 
fusion, committee  men,  and  soldiurs,  ser\  mg  each 
odier  to  thL^ir  ends  of  revenge,  or  power,  or  pro- 
fit; and  these  .ommitl^  men  and  soldiers  were 
possest  w  ith  this  covenant.  IValtM. 

CoMM I'TT  t  R.  «.  i.  [from  commit. \  Per- 
petrator ;  he  that  commits. 

Such  an  one  makes  a  man  not  only  a  partaJcer 
of  other  men's  sins,  but  a  deriver  ot  the  whole 
Kuilt  to  liimself ;  yet  so  as  to  leave  the  commtter 
asfuU  of  guilt  as  Wore.  ^J"/*- 

CoMMi'TTiBLE.^?4ir.  [itomcommtt . \  Lia- 
ble to  be  committed.        * 

Besides  the  mistakes  commiitibU  m  the  solary 
compute,  th^  difference  of  chronology  disturbs 
,  .    /l^,/,,Vr»8  Brown. 

his  computes.  t -..  i  'Tr. 

3'©  Co M M I'x.  V.  fl.  IcommtsreOf  Lat.J  l  o 
mingle ;  to  blend ;  to  mix ;  to  unite 
with  things  in  one  mass.  , 

A  dram  a£  gold  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  with 
a  dram  of  copper  in  aqua  fortis  tommixcd,%zye 
a  great  colour.  -S^^*- 

1  have  written  against  die  spontaneous  gene- 
ration of  frogs  in  the  clouds;  or,  on  the  earth, 
out  of  dust  and  rain  water  commixed.  J^jy- 

It  is  manifest,  by  diis  experiment,  diat  the 
^.•Miwx^^  impressions  of  all  the  cdlours  do  stir 
XIV  and  beget  a  sensation  of  white ;  that  is,  that 
wLeae^l.  campowdtd  of  att.th.^W^^^ 
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CoMMi'xioN.    >  «.  jr.   [from  commix-} 


}   n.4.    ,- 
CoMMl'xTioN.  S  Mixture;  incorporation 

of  different  ingredients.   ^  . 

Were  thy  cnmmixion  Greek  and  Trojan,  so 

That  thini  could'st  say,This  hand  is  Grecian  all. 

And  this  is  'i  rojan.    Shahp,  Trwl.  and  Cress:  Ja, 

Some  species  there  be  of  middle  and  parti^ 

cipating  natures,  that  is,  of  hiriis  and  beasts,  as 

batts,  and  some  few  others,  so  confirm .^d  and  set 

together,  that  we  cannot  define  the  beginning  of 

end  of  either;  there  being  a  comtn^ticn  of  both^ 

in  the  wliole,  rather  than  adaptation  or  cenvMit 

of  the  one  unto  the  other.    Bro^v.Hs  Vul,  Err, 

CoMMi'xTURE.  n.  J.  [from  commix.^ ^ 

L,  The  act  of  mingling  ;  the  state  of  bemg 

mingled ;  incorporation ;  union  in  one 

mass.  •  ,      • 

In  the  commixture  of  any  thing  that  is  mor^ 

oily  or  sweet,  such  bodies  arc  least  apt  to  p\ttreff , 

the  air  working  litrie  upon  them.  Bacon* 

a.  The  mass  lormed  by  mingling  difTcrent 

things  ;  composition  ;  compound. 

Fair  ladies,  mask'd,  are  roses  in  the  bud. 
Or  angels  veil'd  in  clouds;  are  roses  blown, 
Dismask'd,theirda«adtswcettf«»i»fx/i/rrshewn. 

Soaisfieare, 

My  love  and  fear  glew*d  many  friends  to  thecj 
And  now  1  fall,  thy  tough  commixtures  mclt^ 
Impairing  Henry,  strengthening  misproud  York, 

Sbakjpeare, 

There  is  scarcely  any  rising  but  by  a  cotrmix' 
fure  of  good  and  evil  arts.  Bncon, 

All  the  circumstances  and  respect  of  religion 
and  state  intermixed  togetiier,  in  their  commicc 
lirri' will  better  beconie  a  royal  histoiy,  or  a 
council-table  than  a  sin^c  life.  JTotton, 

Commo'de.  «.  J.   [French.]    The  head- 
dress of  women.  * 

Let  them  reflect  how  they  would  be  affecftd, 
should  thev  meet  with  a  man  an  horseback,  in 
his  breeches  and  jack-boots,  dressed  up  in  a, 
comnndc  and  a  nightraiL  S^ctaUr, 

She  has  contrived  to  shew  her  principles  by 
the  setting  of  her  commode;  so  that  it  will  be  , 
impossible  for  any  woman  that  is  disaffected  to 
be  in  die  fashion.  Addisms  freeholder. 

She,  like  some   pensive  sUtesman,    walks 
demure. 
And  smiles,  ind  hugs,  to  nvikt  destruction  sure  ; 
Or  under  high  commodtty  with  buks  erect, 
Barefac'd  cievours,  in  gaudy  colours  deck'd. 

Granville, 

COMMCDIOUS.  a/ij\  [commodusy  Lat.] 
1.  Convenient';    suitable;   accommodate 
to  any  purpose ;  fit;  proper;  free  from 
hindrance  or  uneasine  s. 

Such  a  place  cannot  be  commcd/ons  to  live  in  ; 
for,  being  so  near  the  moon,  it  had  been  too  near 
the  sun.  Raleigh' t  Hiitory* 

To  that  recess,  commodious  for  surprise, 
When  purple  li^ht  sliall  next  suffuse  the  skies. 
With  me  repair.  Pope^'s  Od^hey. 

a.  Useful  ;  mi  cd  to  wants  or  neccrsities. 
If  they  think  we  ought  to  prove  the, ceremo- 
nies commodious,  tliey  do  greatly  deceive  Them- 
selves. .  ,.       Roofer. 
B.ncchuf  had  found  out  the  making  of  wire, 
and  many  things  else  oomm*diovs  for  r.  tnkiad. 

RaUigb*s  History  oftbi  H^r/d.  • 
The  cods  have  done  Uip'urpart, 
By  sending  this  commod'rous  ph^\xe,         Dryd^, 

Maro's  muse, 
Thrice  sacred  muse,  commodious  precepts  give*. 
Instructive  to  the  svains.  PbHips, 

CoMMu'DiousLY.  fl^'y.  [ffoin  cqmptodi" 

I.  Conveniefttly. 
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At  thf  1u|e  foot  of  aa  pH  hfllbv  tve«9 
In  a  dM»p  c«v«  Mated  t9mmtdi0iu/y^ 
His  ancient  and  hereditary  house, 
There  dwelt  a  ^ood  subxantlal  .country  moutt. 

%»  ynthout  uneasiness. 

We  need  not  fear 
To  past  e^mmtJSoutly  this  life,  suscsln'd 
By  Htm  w)th  many  comforts;  till  we  end 
In  duft,  our  j^nal  rest  an4  native  l^ome.  MUtm* 
9.'  Suitably  to  a  certain  purpose. 

Wiadom  i^y  have  framed  one  and  tlye  san}e 
thing  to  se/ve  nrnmaJiw^lyfor  diversends.  Hfi^er, 
Calen,  upon  the  consideration  of  the  oody^ 
chaltenget  any  one  to  find  how  the  least  fibre 
knight  be  more  amwntBtushf  pbced  ibr  use  or 
comeliness,  S^nibU  Senmtmt^ 

jCoMMo'DiovsKESS.  ff.  /.[{roni  eommoM" 

*  0«/.]    Convenience;  advantage. 

The  place  raquireth  many  circumstances ;  at 

-  th«  situation  near  the  sea,  for  the  epmmoJioui* 

mat  of  an  intercourse  with  Eiwland.        Bscom* 

Of  cities,  the  greatness  anil  riches  increase 

according  to  the  c^mmodiMuuai  of  their  ntua- 

*  tion  in  fertile  countiies*  or  upon  rivers  and 
havens.  TempU, 

poMM&DiTY,  n,s,  leommoditaif  latin.] 
I,  Interest;  advantage;  profit. 

*  They  knew,  that  howsoever  men  may  seek 
their  own  e9mm§dityf  yet,  if  tlus  were  done  with 
Injury  imto  others,  it  was  not  to  be  suffered. 

CtmuMdy,  the  bias  of  the  world : 
The  wor|d;  which  of  itself  is  poised  well. 
Till  this  advantage,  this  vile  drawing  bias, 

*  Thb  sway  of  potion,  this  e^mmodity^ 
Mak^  it^lce  head  from  all  indiflferency, 
^rom  all  direction,  purpose,  course,  intent. 

^    Sbahfe^'sXjMiJ^in. 
AAer  much  debatensent  or  the  ammw/itiet  or 
4i|cQinmojAtles  Ukc  to  ensue^  they  concluded. 

a*  Copyenience;  particular  advantage. 
'The)'e  qame  iotoher  head  certain  ver^,  which, 
if  ihe  had  hsd  preseAt  cmm^tf^  she  ^ouU  have 
adjoined  as  a  retraajon  to  the  other.  Sidmn. 
"  She  demanded  li^tVe  00$  to  lose  this'long  sought 
for  commodity  of  time,  to  eas^  her  heart.  Sidite^i 
'  Travellers  turn  out  of  the  highway,  drawdei* 
ther  by  the  trnmndity  of  a  foot-path*  or  the  de- 
licacy or4h^  freshness  of  theields.  Btm  Jium, 
It  had  been  difficult  to  make  such  a  mole 
where  they  had  not- to  natural  a  ttmmodip  as  the 
•arth  of  Puazuolaf  whid»  immediately  hardens' 
hi  the  water.  '  Adducm  m  Jtaiy, 

3.'  Wares  i  '{n^bandise ;  ^oods  for  trax* 

*  fick, 

Jjfn  9iy  Ibrtuqei  are  at  lea ; 
Kor  have  1  money,  nor  tmmodiij 
To  raise  a  present  sum.  Siaitfe^rt, 

CUmmMUs  arc  moveaUet,  valuable  by  mo- 
|tey,  the  coiamon  measure.  JLoeie, 

'"  Of  moiiey,  in  the  commerce  and  traffick  of 
mankind,  the  principal  use  is  that  of  saving  tb^ 
commutation  of  more  bulky  tommuiitUj, 

"  '^      -"       '    Af'buthmtwC^iMi. 
jCoMMopofRS.  ff.  ^.  [probably  corrupted 
from  the  Spainish  ^qmmandadorA    >he 
c^tain  who*  command^  a  squadron  of 
ships ;'  a  temporary  admiral. 
COMMON,  adj.  [c9ifiif»wKf/,Xatin.] 
|.  Belonging  equally  to  more  than  one* 
Though  life  and  sense  pe  eomm^k  to  man  ftnd 
brutes,  and  their  operations  in  many  things  al&e ; 
>crb^tl«i  form  he  Hves  die  life  of  aman,a]»{ 
.  SMt  of  a-brute ;  and  hadi  tl^  sense  of  a  man, 
4Uia  not  of  a  brute.   H^'t  Origin  rfMsmkiti^. 
"  yie«h6iiaibiectivcddanage|has,be(|idtsth« 
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riglkt  of  ptrnkhmeat  MwimtohiairidioJIr 
men,  a  particular  right  to  aeek  repszanoa 

9.  Having  no  possessor  or  ovocr. 

Where  no  kwdred  are  to  be  found, «« see  die 
possessions  of  a  piivau  man  reven  tothe  «»• 
numity,  and  so  become  again  perfccdy  «tmmm: 
nor  can  any  one  have  a  property  io  them,  othex^ 
wise  than  in  other  tfaings^owRvii  by  oatare.  Udu 
^.  Vulgar  i  n^ean  ;  not  distinguished  by 
any  excellence ;  often  seen  ;  easy  to  be 
had;  of  little  value;  not  rare;  not 
scarce.  ' 

Or  as  the  man,  whom  ptinces  do  advsAca 
Upon  their  fradous  mercy^seat  fo  ih. 
Doth  fwiiM  things,  of  course  and  dicn4 
sunoe, 
■  To  the  reports  of  twrnmon  men  conunit  Dmts 

4.  Publick  i  general ;  serving  the  use  of  all. 

He  was  advised  by  a  parliaiuen(*raao  not  to !« 
strict  in  reading  all  the^earaiM  prayer,but  nute 
some  variation.  If  aha. 

I  need  not  mention  the  old  commm  shore  cf 
Rome,  which  ran  from  all  ports  of  the  covn  «itk 
the  current  and  violence  of  an  orcfinsry  rva- 
AdSnnmltaij. 

5.  Of  no  rank ;  mean  ;  without  birth  or 
descent. 

Look,  as  I  blow  this  feather  from  nyfrcs, 
And  as  the  air  blows  it  to  me  again. 
Such  is  the  lightness  of  you  «««rawi  men,  £b«l« 

Flying  bullets  now. 
To  execute  his  rage,  appear  too  slow; 
They  miss,  or  sweep  but  eommom  souls  awar: 
For  such  a  loss  Opdam  his  life  must  pay.  ffe^ 
6*  Frequent;  usual ;  ordinary. 

There  is  an  evil  which  I  have  seen  nrnma 
among  men.  Sa/ft. 

The  papists  were  the  moat  eemmm  |rfsce,  uA 
the  butt  against  whom  all  the  anowi  were  di- 
rected. Ciares^* 

Neither  is  it  strange  that  there  dbotM  be  my- 
steries in  divinity,  as  well  aa  in  the  tmaevf' 
operations  in  nature.  ^'^'^ 

y.  Prostitute. 

T  is  a  stranre  thhig,  the  impudence  of  son* 
wora^n  t  was  the  word  of  a  oarne  who  bersfif 
iras  e^m^M.  L'Bttrsap, 

Hipparchus  was  goinr  to  marry  a  nmwm'*^ 
man,  out  consulted  Fl^l^er  upon  the  occasioa. 

8.  [In  grammar.]  Such  verbs  as  signify 
both  action  and  passion  are  called  com- 
mon ;  aSy  aspernQiry  I  dcjf'ue^  or  atn  l" 
ipUed  :  ai^d  also  such  npuns  as  sit  botb 
inasculine  and  teminine^  s^s  parens. 
Co'isMON.  n.  /.  [from  the  adji»ctivc.]  An 
*  open  ground  equally  used  by  flum/ 
persons. 

Then  take  we  down  his  load,  and  torn  him  of 
Like  to  the  empty'  ass,  ^0  ^ake  his  ears. 
And  graae  in  commaiu,  »^       Shtitfear^* 

U  not  the  sejiarate  property  of  a  tbiag  ^ 
great  cauieof  its  endearm^ntt  Hoes  say  cae 
reqpectac«ssaw«asn)uchasbe  does  his gvdear 

Co^MMON.  ashf.  [from   ^bc  adjective] 

^  Commonly;  ordinal y. 

I  am  more  than  ckshmh  tall.         Stakfttarr* 

III  Common.  * 

z.  Equally  toht  participated  by  a  oeitsia 
number. 

9y  making  an  explicit  con^nt  of  every  «"*" 
moner  necessary  to  any  one's  appropriaoQ^  » 
|ilmself  any  p^  of  wnat  Is  given  m  '••*5 
children  or  serVanfiscouldnot  sut  the  SMtf  «^ 
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tlMh  father  cv  matter  M  pr9vi4ed  fof  tH^m  ui 
r«MMM,  without  awgnitig  to  every  one  hi*  pecu- 
liar pan,  .Xe^ki* 
%,  Equally  with  another ;  indiscriminately, 
in  a  work  of  this  nature  it  is  impossible  to 
^void  puerilities;  it  having  that  in  i9mmQH  tdth 
dictioaanesy  and  books  of  A«tiquitii»s.    Arbutb, 

To  Co'm9con.  v.  II.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  have  a  joint  right  with  othcrj  in 
some  common  ground. 

Common  Law  contains  those  customs 
and  usages  which  have,  by  long  pre- 
«criptiony  obtained  in  this  nation  the 
force  of  laws.  It  is  distinflg|hed  from 
the  statute  law,  which  ovSks  autho- 
rity to  acts  of  parliament.  ^^ 

Common  Pleas.  The  king's  court  now 
held  in  Westminster  Hall,  but  anciently 
moveablt. 

Cnvyit  observes,  that  till  Henry  xxi.  granted 
the  magma  ekmrta^  there  were  but  two  courts,  the 
exchequer,  and  the  king*sbench,  so  called  because 
it  foilowed  the  kini^;  but,  upon  the  grant  of  that 
charter,  the  court  of  tomm^Hfltat  was  erected, 
and  settled  at  Westmisster.  All  civil  causes* 
both  real  and  personal,  are,  or  were  formerly, 
tried  in  this  court,  according  to  the  strict  laws 
of  the  realm ;  and  Fortescue  represents  it  astho 
/only  court  for  real  causes.  Tne  chief  judge  it 
called  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  c9mmon  pUa*^ 
and  he  is  assisted  by  tliree  or  four  associates,  cre- 
ated by  letters  patent  from  the  king.      C«>w4l> 

Co^MMONADLE.  adj.  [from  common,'] 
What  is  held  in  common. 

Much  good  bnd  might  be  gained  firom  forests 
and  chases,  and  from  other  commomobh  places,  so 
as  there  be  care  taken  that  the  poor  conrmoners 
have  no  injury.  Baton  to  Fillitrt* 

Co^MMbNAGE.  «.  J.  \fvom commoni  The 
right  of  feeding  on  a  common;  the  joint 
right  of  using  any  ^hing  in  common 
with  others. 
C  o^M  M o  N  A  L T y .  «.  j.  {commutiautf,  Fr.] 
%.  The  common  people;  the  people  (^ 
the  lower  rank. 

Bid  htm  strive 
1*0  cain  .die  ksve  0*  th'  towimonaltyi  the  duke 
Shall  govern  England.  Sbakspean. 

7*here  is  in  every  state,  u  we  know,  two  por* 
tions  of  suljects;  the  nobles,  and  theroMMwia/Zy. 

Baton, 

llie  enmiet  jcnned  in  her  popular  tribes 

pf  commomally.  MiltM  s  Para^tt  L^tt, 

All  gentlemen  are  almost  obliged  to  it ;  and  I 

know  no  reason  we  should  rive  that  advantage 

t<>  the  commoHoiiy  of  £ngUna,  tobeliaremost  m 

brave  actions.  .  Drjdm^ 

3.  The  bulk  of  mankind. 

1  myself  too  will  use  the  secret  acknowled^« 

ment  of  the  commonaitj^  beariag  record  of  tne 

God  of  gods.  Hoobr. 

Co'M MO N  Elu  II.  /.  [from  common^ 

1.  One  of  the  common  people;  a  Aian  of 

iow  rank,  of  mean  condition. 

Doubt  not 
The  eomrnomrM^  for  whom  we  stand,  hut  t1 


Upon  their  ancient  malice,  will  forget. 

Hb  great  men  dunt  not  pay  their  court  tp 
hSDi,  till  he  had  satbted  bis  thirst  of  blood  by 
the  death  of  Sone  of  hit  kiyal  €ommo$ters»' 

Addim'ifntb^ficn 
,,  A  man  not  noble. 
'    This  ^MMMurr  hat  worth  and  partS} 
la  praia'4  hf  •fo^  or  lw^*4  for  tiu^ 
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His  head  aches  tot  a  coronet ; 

And  who  is  blessM  that  is  not  grett  f      Pettn 

3.  A  member  of  the  house  of  commons. 

There*  is  hardly  a  greater  d]f!erence  between 
two  things,  than  there  is  between  a  represeotisg 
commoner  in  his  publick  calling,  and  the  same 
person  in  common  life.  Stf/jft, 

4.  One  who  has  a  joint  ri^t  m  commoa 
ground. 

Much  land  might  be  gained  from  comaionaUft 

places,  so  as  there  be  care  taken  that  the  poor 

'    tommoatrt  have  00  Injury.  ^a^aau 

5.  A  student  of  the  second  rank  al  the  . 
unirersity  of  Oxford  j  one  thateatajt 
the  common  table. 

6.  A  prostitute. 

Behold  this  ting. 
Whose  high  respect  and  rich  validitf 
Did  lack  a  parallel :  yet,  for  all  that. 
He  gave  it  to  a  t^mmoatr  o*  th'  camp.    SiAfi, 

Common i'tion.  n.  j,  {commotiitiot  lal>\ 
Advice ;  warning »  iastrucUoD. 

Co^MMOSLY.tf</r.  [fiomrMfMmr.l  ?t«* 
quently  ;  usually;  ordinaiily;  for  the 
inost  part. 

This  nand  of  yours  reqahret 
Much  casttgation,  exercise  dev«sotf 
For  here  's  a  strong  and  swoatir^g  dievil  hcn^ 
ThJt  ecmmoniy  rebels.         Sbaksftarii  OtbOok 
A  great  disease  may  change  the  frame  «f  m 
body,  though,  if  it  lives  to  recover  strength,  it 
tommoaly  returns  to  its  natural  coostitutioQ. 

Co'mmonness.  «.  J.  [from  common.] 
I.  Eaual  participation  among  many. 

Nor  can  the  tommonmegg  cf  ue  guilt  ofaviats 

the  censure,  there  being  nothiag  more  frequent 

than  for  men  to  accutr  their  own  fiiults  in  other 

persons.  Goveramai  rfthe  Tpngat^ 

*%.  Frequent  occurrence;  fiiequency. 

Blor  out  that  masUn,  rei  mltmi  Jin  maU  aSmt 
mistrari :  the  ccmmonntss  makes  me  not  know 
who  is  the  author ;  but  sure  he  must  be  some 
modem*  Svi/k 

ToCoMMONPLA^ct.  v.A.  To  reduccto 
general  heads. 

I  do  not  apprehend  any  difficulty  in  toUectHig 
and  common fLcmghn  umvcraal  history  from  the 
historiims.  FeUmu 

Commonpla'cb-boox«  J1.4.  Abookitt 
which  things  to  be  remembered  ace 
ranged  under  general  heads^ 

I  turned  to  my  wmmonpiatt-^ooi^  and  favni 
his  c«ise  under  the  word  coquette.  Tatlerm, 

Co'mmons.  ;i.j. 

I.  The  vulgar;  the  lower  people;  those 
who  inherit  no  honours. 

Litde  (Met 

The  hateful  commons  will  perform  for  ns; 

Except,  like  curs,  to  tear  us  aU  in  pieces.  SM* 

Hethhe  not  pass'd  the  nobles  and  the  common/  f 

Sbaksfeartm 

These  three  to  kings  and  chiefs  thdr  Kenct 

The  rest  bdtore  th*  ignoble  cwmnrsMr/play.  Dryd» 

The  gods  of  greater  natkms  dwell  around. 
And,  on  the  right  and  left»  the  pabce  bound; 
I'he  commons  where  they  can:,  the  nobler  soitf 
With  winding  doors  wide  open*  front  the  court. 

Dry^^ 

9.  The  lower  house  of  parhament,  by 
which  the  people  are  represented,  and 
of  which  the  members  arc  chosea  bf 
the  people* 
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«    My  good  krdy 
H<iw"no«r  for  miti^ittion  of  thi*  hHI 
Vr»'d  by  the  tommiju  t  Doch  his  majesty 
Jjktilift  to  it,  or  no  ?  "     Sbahpeare^t  Henry  TI. 
In  the  house  oicf^mmom  many  gentlemen,  uq- 
ntkfied  of  bis  guik»  durst>uot  condemn  him. 

King  Cbarht, 

3p.  Food ;  fere ;  diet  i  sc*  called  from  col- 
kges,  where  it  is  eaten  in  common. 

He  painted  himself  of  a  dove  colour,  and 

Cook  his  c9mmons  with  the  niseons,  V  Estrange. 

Meaa  while  she  quenchM  her  fury  at  the  flood, 

Andivith  a  leaten  sallad  cooFd  her  blood  : 

Tbeir  (oamtfu,  though  but  coarse,  were  nothing 

scant; 
Kor  did  dwir  miads  an  equal  banquet  want. 

Tlie  doctor  now  obeys  the  fummons, 
likes  bodi  lus  company  and  commvu,     Sfvifi, 
Co iM M  o N  w  E' A  L .       Tft.  J.  [from  commofi 

CbMMONWe^ALTH.)        81X1     *WCa/t     OT 

'  wealth,"] 
I.  A  polity  i  sn  csUbliabed  fonn  of  civil 

Two  founintions  bear  up  publick  sodeties : 
-the  one  inclination,  whereby  all  men  desire  socl- 
aible  life ;  the  other  an  order  agreed  vpasi^  touch- 
ing the  manner  of  their  union  in  living  toge- 
ther; the  ktterb  that  which  we  call  the  law  of 
a  t^wnmoitxoeal.  Hosier. 

It  was  hnpossible  to  make  a  tammMwesI  in 

*  iRland,  without  settliii|  of  all  the  estates  and 
yossesstons  throughourthe  kingdom.      Davin. 

A  continual  parliament  would  but.  keep  the 

'  ttrntMrntveal'm  tune,  by  preserving  laws  in  their 

vigour.  J^i"g  Ckarlcu 

There  is    nobcxiy  in  the    eomtnonivcalth  of 

karnine  who  does  not  profess  himself  a  lover 

of  truth.  -^«^*'- 

j^.  The  publick ;  the  general  body  of  the 

pcopk. 

Such  a  pruice, 
S»  kind  a  father  of  the  commcnweal.  Slals^ere. 
Their  sons  arc  well  tviured  by  you:  you  are 
a  good  member  of  the  tviifnwweaUb%  Sbahp, 
J.  A  goTcnimcnt  in  which  tlie  supreme 
power  is  lodged  in,  the  people  i  a  re- 
puWick. 

Did  he,  or  da  yet  any  of  them,  imagine. 
The  gods  would  sleep  to  such  a  Stygian  practice. 
Against  that   cdfrtmainvcahh  which  they  have 
foimded?  Jonsbn, 

*  Contmotru'tittltJis  were  nothing  more  in  their 
:  firigiAai,  but  free  cities ;  though  soi^etimes,  by 

force  of  order  and  discij^ine,  they  have  extended 

*  tli^nselve^  into  mighty  dominions.         7cmpU, 

Co'm  M  o  R  A N c  E .  >   ff .  /.     [fi*om    commo' 
Co'm  m o  a  a  n  c  y  .  J   ranu'\  Dwelling ;  ha- 
bitation ;  abode ;  residence- 

The  very  quality,  carriage,  and  place  of  com» 

morance,  of  wiuiesscs  is  plainly  and  evidendy 

aet  forth.  /fa/c 

An  archbishop,  out  of  his  diocese,  becomes 

subject  to  the  archbishop  of  the  province  where 

*  he  nas  his  abode  and  commorancy,    '        Ayliffe, 

CO'MMORANT.  adj,  Icommorans^  Lat] 
Resident;  dwelling;  inhabiting. 
.  The  abbot  maty  demand  and  recover  his  monk, 
tiiat  is  «jiwjrora»/ and  residing  in  another  mona- 
stery. ^  ^y#**  Parerm. 
Co M  M o't  I  o N*  ».  s.  [commotio J  Latin.  J 
I*  Tumult ;  disturbance  ,  combustion ;  se- 
dition, publick  disorder;  insurrection. 
By  flattTy  he  hath  won  the  common  heans] 
And,  when  he  'H  please  to  make  commotion, 
T  is  to  be  fear'd  tkey  aU  will  fgUo^r  him*  Cl«^ 
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Ye  shall  heat  oi  wars  and  tmmmiiom^  V*  s* 
territied;         •  l-^- 

The  Iliad  oonsSsfs  of  boides,  and  a  contrnmi 

commotion ;  the  Odvssey  in  patience  andvi>'  iv 

Jbrommes  Not*s  on  At  Qisun' 

%,  Perturbation  ;  disorder  of  mind  j  beat; 
violence;  agitation. 

Some  stsan^e  comrnoiion 
ts  in  his  brain ;  be  bites  his  hps,  and  starts.  Sht:. 
He  could  not  debate  any  thitig  witltout  see: 
commotion,  when  the  arjument  was  ncK  of  mo- 
ment. Ciare»d^ 

3.  Disturbance;  restlessness. 

Sacrifices  were  oftcrcd  v^-hen  an  eaithquakf 
happened,  that  he  wonld  allay  the  coaemaiiwi*^ 
the  vnxetJt/d  put  an  ^nd  to  the  earthquake- 
^f      Wttdw^r^s  Natural  HUt^n, 
COMMO'rreNER.  If.  J.  Lfroro  eommctkn.. 
One  that  causes   commotions ;  a  dis- 
turber of  the  peace.  A  word  not  in  'rse. 
The  people,  more  regarding  cMfw«/«Bfri  u*'vj 
commissioners,  flocked  together,  asdoudi  dus- 
ter against  a  storm.  //^cf*". 
To  CoMMo'vE.  V.  a,  \_com7n9veoy  Latm..' 
To  disturb;  to  agitate;  to  put  mm 
violent  motion ;  to  unfiettlc.  Kot  u^i 

Straight  the  sands, 
CMratsvV  around,  in  gathering  eddies  fhv. 

Titm^on't  Ses^' 

To  CCMMUNE.  v.  «.  [commttnicoy  Ut  ] 
To  converse  ;  totalk  together;  toiffl- 
part  sentiments  mutually. 

So  loijg  as  Guyon  with  her  coamun'M 
Unto  the  ground  she  cast  her  modest  eye; 

And  ever  and  anon,  with  rosy  red, 
The  bashful  blood  her  snowy  cheeks  did  ^y*"- 
Fain  U*-'^' 

I  will  comjuync  with  you  of  sodi  things 
That  waut  no  ears  but  yours.  Sbcli}'^*' 

They  would  forbear  open  hostility,  and  report 
unto  him  peaceably,  that  they  might  mef-^ 
together  as  friends.  ^^H^ 

Then«/»m#«/, how  that  diytbey  best  nuypqf 
Th^r  growing  woik.    _      Mitton**  P*^-  ^f' 

Ideas,  as  ranked  under  names,  are  those  ^'^ 
for  the  most  part,  men  reasoq  of  withm  t«"' 
selves,  and  always  those  which  they  **«»*'- 
about  with  others*      ^  '^*'** 

COMMUNICABl'LITY.    If.  i.    [from  r" 

municahU.}  The  quality  of  being  fcs^- 
municable ;  capability  to  be  imp^'^^-' 

CoMMO^NicABLE.  atij.  [from  fortJ^*^'** 
cateJ] 

X.  That  may  become  the  common  ?<»• 
session  of  more  than  one :  with  !0'_ . 
*    Sith  eternal  life  b  commnmicahU  nnio^u^"'^ 
hooveth  that  the  word  of  God  be  so  lik*^ J», 

».  That  may  be  recounted ;  that  of  vb  > 
another  may  share  the  knowledge: ^^'^^ 

Nor  let  dime  own  inventions  W^ 
Things  not  reveal'd,  which  th*  umsible  sisS' 
Only  omniscient,  hath  suptpresi'd  in  w?-^'^^^ 
To  none  commmueabU'm  earth  or  heavu  *^ 
3.  That  may  be  imparted.  * 
The  happy  place 
Rather  mflaines  thy  torment,  "F^'^JfV' 
Lost  bliss,  *•  thee  no  more  eommmkakk.  Jw-- 

COMMU^KICANT.    ff.  J.     [frofll  WW«^^' 

'•'  cateJ]  «       I.-  itff 

One  who  is  present,  as  a  womtp?^ 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Lot  s  ^^^ 
per;  one  who  participates  of  the  bk»- 
sacnuncnU 
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CvmmunuanU  have  ever  used  it  *.  and  we,  hy 
the  form  of  tlie  very.uturauce,  do  shew  we  use 
'it  as  cwitnumMnts,  ^   HeJur, 

A  coxistant  i'reouenter  of  worship,  and  a  ue- 
ver-failkig  raoDthiy  commmucant,         AtUrbury, 

To  C0^1MU'^^aCAT£.  -jy.  a.  [commumcoy 

Latin.] 
J.  To  impart  to  others  what  is  in  our 
own  power ;  to  give  to  others  as  par- 
takers ;  to  confer  a  joint  possession;  to 
bestow. 
Common  benefits  are  to  be  cownmupieaiid  with 
.all,  but  peculiar  benefits  with  choice.    '   Bacn. 
Where  God  is  worshipped,  there  he  eammwu' 
gates  his  blessings  and  holy  influences;    Ttvfin-m 
Which  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  4|9nsorts  with 
thee  ?  ^• 

But  Diomede  desires  my  company, 
And  still  eommunicates  his  praise  with  me,I)ryd. 
fi.  To  reveal ;  to  impart  knowledge. 

I  learned  diligently,  and  do  eommunicafe  wis- 
dom liberally :  \  do  not'hide  her  riches.  1Vudam» 
3*  It  had  anciently  the  preposition  nuitb 
.   before  the  person  to  whom  communi* 
cation,  either  of  benefit  or  knowledge, 
was  made. 

Clurlcs  the  Hardy  would  communicate  his 
secrets  tvitb  none ;  and,  least  of  all,  those  secrets 
which  troubled  him  most.  BatoH, 

He  commuJiicat,id  those  thoughts  only  ^vitb  the 
lord  Digby,  the  lord  Colepeper»  and  the  chan- 
cellor. ClarcttJom. 
A  journey  of  much  adventure ;  which,  to  shew 
the  strength  of  his  privacv,  had  been  before  not 
nmmunicateS  with  any  other.  fVoitan, 

A.  Now  it  has  only  to:  Clarendon  uses 
both  <ivitb  and  to. 

Let  him,  that  is  taught  in  the  word,  commmu* 

iate  unto  him  that  teacheth.  Gaiatiatu, 

y^a  majesty  franUy  promised,  that  he  could 

rot,  in  an 3^  degree,  commMmitaL:  to  any  person  the 

nutter  bctbrc  he  had  taken  and  commuulcate^ to 

them  his  own  resolutions.  C/argndon. 

'Vbcse  who  ^eak  in  publick  are  better  heard 

*  \:hcn  they  discourse  by  a  lively  genius  and  ready 

memory,  than  when  tjiey,  r<iad  all  they  would 

io.t/xwjucate  to  tlieir  hearers.  fVa(fj, 

Vo  CoMMU'mCATE.  t;.«.. 

J.  To  partake  of  the  blessed  sacrament* 
The  pnmitive  christians  ammunlcatird  every 
«ijy.  '  Taylor, 

?.  To  have  something  in  common  with 
another:  as,  the  bouses  comn^unicate ; 
there  is  a  passage  between  them  com- 
mon to  bothy  by  which  cither  msy  be 
entered  from  the  other. 

The  whole  body  is  nothing  but  a  system  df 

such  canals,  whicn  all  communicate  with  one  an* 

other,  modiately  or  immediately*       ArbulLhot, 

C  o  M  ?.i  o  N 1  c  a't  1  o  n  •  72.  j.  £f Vom  communis 

latc."] 
I.  The  act  of  imparting  benefits  or  kiipw- 
Udgc. 

Both  together  serrecompletely  finr  the  recep- 
tion and  €tmmuHicatioH  of  learned* knew^edge. 

Ho/Jcry 

%.  Common  boundary  or  inlet ;  passage  or 

meansy  by  which  finom  one  place  there  is 

a  way  without  interruption  to  another. 

The  mjp  shews  the  natural  communication  pto^ 

y'idenee  has  formed  between  the  rivers  and  lakes 

of  a  country  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  sea, 

Addijon  on  Italjm 

The  Euxine  sea  Is  conveniently  situated  tor 

ira<.c,  bv  the  commttnic^hn  it  has  both  with 

I  4Uia  ioi  £arc>^,  ^rbfUbnoU 
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3.  Interchange  of  knowledge ;  {j:oodii- 
teltigence  between  several  persons. 

Secrets  may  be  carried  so  far,  sis  to  stop  tha 
commumieaiion  necessary  among  all  who  have  the  ' 
nuttagement  of  affairs.  Sw'^ 

4.  Conference ;  conversation. 

Abner  had  eommumication  with  the  elders  (£ 
Israel,  saying,  ye  sought  for  David  in  timeii  paat 
.  to  be  kin^  over  vou :  now  then  do  it.  <2  Samud, 
The  chief  end  of  language,  in  communieaiiim^ 
being  to  be  understood^  words  serve  not  for  that 
end,  when  any  word  does  not  excite  in  the  hear- 
ers the  same  idea  which  it  stands  .fiir  in  the  mind 
ofthes{>eaker«  Lociu 

CoMAiu'NicATiVB.  adj,  [from  eophmtt- 
nicate.li  Inclined  to  m2^  advantages 
common  ;  liberal  of  benefits  or  know* 
ledee ;  not  close ;  not  selfish. 

We  conceive  them  more  than  some  emapoa 
and  mercenary  gardeners  will  thank  us  for;  hue 
they  deserve  not  the  name  of  that  rowjivi/jor/V^/ve 
and  noble  profession.  ^  Eveiynt  KaUndtur* 

We  have  paid  for  our  want  ot  prudence,  and 
determine  for  the  future  to  be  \£KcommunieaiJmem 
Svcift  and  Pofam 

CoMMU^Nic  ATIVAN  ESS.  II.  j.  [from  fens* 
tnunicathv,]  The  quality  of  be;ing  com* 
municatiVe,  of  bestowing  or  impartios 
benefits  or  knowledge. 

He  is  not  only  the  most  commimicative  of  all 
beings,  but  he  will  also  communicate  himself 
in  such  measure  as  entirely  to  satisfy ;  ochtr^ 
wise  some  degrees  of  tommumtativeness  Ma^U 
-  be  wanting.  Narrif^ 

Commun'ion.  ».  J.  [fo»imtt«M,  Lat.l  ' 
I.  Intercourse ;  fellowship  ;  common  pos- 
session ;  participation  of  something  in 
common  ;  interchange  of  transactions. 
Consider,  finally,  the  angels,  as  having  with 
us  that  communion  which  the  apostle  to  the  He^ 
brews  noteth ;  and  in  regard  whereof  angels  Ivlve 
not  disdained  to  profess  themselves  our  fellow- 
servants.  //coiiT. 
We  are  not,  by  ourselves,  sufficient  to  fwtifa^ 
ourselves  with  competent  stores  for  such  s  ti^ 
as  our  nature  doth  desire;  therefore  we  are  na* 
turally  induced  to  seek  oommuniom  and  fetlov- 
ship  with  others.  Hoektr, 
The  Israelites  had  never  any  eammutuom  or  af- 
fairs with  the  Ethiopians.                      Ba/eigi^ 

I'hou,  so  plcas*d> 
Canst  raise  thy  creature  to  what  height  thou  witt 
Of  union  or  communion  deified.  MUhun 

We  maintain  communion  with  God  himself, 
•  an^  are  made  in  the  same  degree  pan'akcrs  of 
the  divine  nature.  Fiddes, 

a.  The  common  or  publick  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper ;  the  participatioo 
of  the  blessed  sacrament. 
They  resolved,  that  the  standing  of  the  eom» 
.  MttMiiM  table  in  all  churches  shoold  be  altered. 

Clarmdonm 
TertuUian  reporteth,  that  the  picture  of  Christ 
was  engraven  upon  the  communion  cup« 

Pcacbam  oa  Dratviag* 

3.  A  common  or  publick  .ict.    ' 

Men  began  publickly  to  call  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord ;  that  Is,  they  served  and  praised  God 
by  communion^  and  in  publick  manner.    ,  Baici^b, 

4.  Union  in  the  common  worship  of  any 
church, 

BsLte  communion  with  a  good  church,  can  never 
slone  make  a  good  man;  u  it  could,,  we  should 
have  no  bad  ones.  Houtb, 

Ingenuous  men*  have  lived  &nd  died  in  the 
communion  cf  that  church.  Stitlingfleet* 

poMMu'NiTY.a,^.  \jommumt(Ujl^i'\ 
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f .  Tic  eommonwtalth  i  the  body  poli- 
tick. 

Hoir  could  umwntmileif 
Decreet  in  Khools,  and  footherhoodt  m  dtiefl. 
But  by  dei^eeft  and  in  authcntkk  place?  Shai^ 

Koc  in  a  tingle  penon  only,  bat  in  a  commit^ 
uhy  or  multitude  of  nien.  ffammomJ. 

This  parable  may  be  aptly  enough  expounded 
9i  the  laws  that  secure  a  civil  ttmmnmitj' 

It  if  not  deiigned  for  her  own  uae,  but  for  toe 
whole  eewimumily,  AdiUm* 

The  love  of  our  eountiy  is  imprcned  on  our 
Kund,  for  the  presctvatioB  of  the  e«mmuait^. 

He  lives  not  for  himself  alone,  but  hath  a  re- 
gard in  tH  hit  actions  lo  the  great  tommnmity. 

AiUrburj, 

1,  Common  posscMion ;  the  lUrtc  contrary 
to  property  or  appropriation. 

Sit  up  and  revel ; 
Call  an  the  great,  the  fair,  and  spirited  damei 
Cf  Rome  about  the<  ;  and  begin  a  fashion 
Of  freedom  and  eopmuniiy,  Ben  Jonttn, 

Theufldistinction  of  many  in  the  eatmmumty  of 
sane,  or  misapphcttion  of  the  act  of  one  unto 
the  other,  hath  made  some  doubt  thereof. 

Br»xvn*s  Vuigar  Srromrtm 

Thi<  text  is  far  from  provine  Adam  vAit  pro- 

piietor;  it  it  a  confirmation  of  the  original  roav- 

wmmty  of  all  things.  Ltcie. 

J.  Frequency  i  commonness.    Not  in  use. 

He  waa  but*  as  the  cuckow  is  in  June, 

Heaid,  not  regarded ;  seen,  but  with  such  eyeS| 

Ah  uck  and  blunted  u4th  eomnnmUjt 

ABord  no  extraordinary  gaze.  Sbahpeare* 

Commvtabi^lzty:  ».  j.  [from  commuta* 
hi€J\  The  quality  of  being  capable  of 
exchange. 

Commu'table.  adj^  [from  commute.l 
That  may  be  exchanged  for  something 
rise ;  that  may  be  bought  off,  or  ran- 
somed. 

CoMMUT ACTION.  If./,  \irom ecmmute,^ 

%•  Change ;  alteration. 

An  innocent  nature  could  hate  nothing  that 
was  innocent :  in  a  word,  so  great  is  the  somtm" 
tatim,  that  the  foul  then  bated  only  that  which 

.  now  only  it  loves,  i.  t,  sio.         South**  Scrmmu 

f.  Exchange ;  the  act  of  giving  one  thing 
for  another. 

The  whole  universe  is  supported  by  giving  and 
returning,  by  commerce  and  eemmutatiM.  Scuth, 

According  to  the  present  temper  of  nunkind, 
ft  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  be  some 
tpethod  sad  means  9f  tommuiationt  as  that  of 
money.  Bay  c$tthe  Cremtun, 

The  use  of  money,  in  the  commerce  and  tnf- 
fiek  of  mankind,  is  that  of  saving  the  cttmmtatioit 
of  more  bulky  commodities.  ArhtA0ot, 

3.  Ransom ;  the  act  of  exclianging  a  cor- 
poral for  a  pecuniary  punishment. 

The  law  of  God  had  allowed  an  evanon ;  that 
if,  by  way  <3li  fommutatitn  or  redemption. 

CbMMu'TATivR.  odf,  [from  commute  J] 
Itelative  to  exchange  :  as,  commutative 
JtutifCf  that  honesty  which  is  ^^xerdsed  ia 
traffickt  and  which  is  contrary  to  fraud 
in  bargains. 
T4  COMMUTE.  V.  a.  [cwmnuto^  Lat.3 
I.  To  exchange ;  to  put  one  thing  in  the 
place  of  another  5  to  give  or  receive  one 
thing  for  another. 
I'his  «^  emmuti  our  tasks :  exc^uiige  tbsie 


pleasant  and  gunful  ottc»»  which  Cod  fMfU.^ 
those  uneasy  and  fruitless  ones  we  impoK  rt 
ourselves.  ^         Dteay  »f  Fm}. 

«.  To  buy  off;  or  ransom  one  obligatios 
by  another. 

Some  cmmide  swearisif  for  whocini;;  as  if 
forbearance  of  the  one  were  a  ifispensatioe  f:^ 
the  other.  VEjtnr^ 

To  CoMMv^TB.  V.  «-  To  atone ;  to  bs^ 
gain  for  eiemption. 

Thoae  institutioAs  wfaxh  Ood  designed  fY 
means  to  further  men  in  holiness,  tkc]r  \'>'t 
upon  as  a  privilege  to  serve  instead  of  it,  aiui  f 
ammwU  for  it.  SoutVx  Srrstm, 

CoBf  mu'tva  l.  adj.  [con  and  mvttuiL]  Mu- 
tual ;  reciprocal.    Used  onW  in  poctn. 
Love  our  hearts,  and  Hymen  md  our  bnis 
Unite  ccmmutual  in  most  sacred  bands.     5^*':. 
There,  .with  comrnutval  seal,  we  both  tii 
strove 
In  acts  of  dear  benevolence  and  bve ; 
Brothers  u  peace,  not  rivals  in  caitnaaB&.Fiff* 

CCMPACT.  ff.  J.  [pactum^  Lat.]  A 
contract ;  an  accord ;  an  agreement} 
a  mutual  and  settled  appointment  be- 
tween two  or  more,  lo  do  or  to  forbcr 
something.  It  had  anciently  the  accci:: 
on  the  last  syllable. 

I  hope  the  king  made  peace  with  all  of  qs; 
And  the  com^ct  is  firm  and  true  in  me.  5i)^^'* 
In  the  beginnings  of  speech  there  mas  sn  r> 
plicit  eamfaftf  founded  upon  common  cor^':rit, 
that  such  words,  voices,  or  g<»turcs,  shnuli  x 
f^gns  whereby  they  would  express  their  ihsrjt^"^ 

Tip  C  OM  P  a'c  T .  v.«.  [rom/inj-0}  compactu.-:^ 

Latin.] 
i;  To  join  together  with  firmness;  to 
unite  closely ;  to  consolidate. 

Inform  her  nill  of  my  particular  £ean : 
And  thereto  add  such  reasons  of  your  own. 
As  may  eomfact  it  more.         iSi«i/.  King  Lffi 
Nor  are  tne  nerves  of  fats  om^ttM  strenfta 
Stretch'd  and  dissolv'd  into  uiisuiew*d  kngrK 

By  what  degrees  this  earth's  em^^td  sfifc<7< 

Was  harden*d,  woods,  and  rocka,  and  tvvixs.  • 

bear,  -  J?ai.*K«:  • 

This  disease  is  more  dangerous  as  the  sc.- ' 

are  more  strict  and  ampaeUJ^  and  coosequei:t<v 

more  so  as  people  are  advanced  in  aee,  Arhi '. 

iNow  the  bright  sun  €9mpaeU  the  \xtotyn 

stone,  ,  , 

Imparting  radiant  lustre  like  his  own.  MUti^ 

»•  To  make  out  of  something. 
If  he,  rmp^c<#  of  jars,  ^ow  musical, 
We  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  the  smercf. 

^  To  league  with. 

Thou  pernicious  woman, 
CMs/Mtf  with  her  that 'a  gonel  thtnk'stthout^ 

Tho'they  would  swear  down  cichpaiticahr&«"i 
W«re  testimonies?  SUhf^- 

4.  To  join  together}  to  bring  intoJJf- 
'  stem.  ... 

We  see  die  worM  10  cwiA^MtlMet^^ 
preserveth  other  things,  aud  also  itself.  ^"^' 

Compa'CT.  tf^f.  \^e9a^a€tuSf'LaX*] 

r^  Firm  ;  solid ;  cloae  }  dense;  </  ^ 

texture,  _j  -us 

,  k  not  the  density  greiter  in  firee  aw  "^ 
spaces,  void  of  air  and  other  p««r  Wiei,cw 
within  the  pores  of  water,  ^Eus,  cry«««  ^ 
9<id0Cber^/ttfMiBrr      Ifevtm^^!^ 
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.  Wrtkout  attraction,  the  dusevtrcdpartidcrtf 
th«  chaot  cmM  pev^r  conveof  mo  tuch  great 
mmnfmct  mtMei  u  the  planett.  Btntlrfm 

M'  Compoted;  consisting. 

The  luniticky  the  lover,  and  the  poet* 
Are  of  inuf  ination  all  ttm^U         Sbahpiart* 

A  wand'ring  fire> 
C^mfMt  of  unctuous  vapour,  which  the  nigliK 
Ana  the  coB  environs  around  condeosea. 
Kindled  throufh  apucion  to  a  flame.     JldilU»m 
j^  Joined;  held tozetber. 

In  one  hand  Pan  has  a  ptpt  cf  seven  recdsy 
etmfatt  with  wax  together.  Ptmtham, 

4*  Brief,  and  weii  connected  x  as,  a  com- 
pact diicoune*^ 

Where  a  foreigB  fonnie  k  elegant,  ezpret«ve, 

close,  and  tompoct^  we  must  study  the  utmost 

force  of  our  language.  BtkM, 

Cfo  M  p  A^CT  £  D  V  £ss.  «./•  [fromrom/flctr^.] 

Firmness;  density. 

Sticking  or  ttmfattgdHtUt  being  natural  to 

density,  requires  some  excess  of  gravity  in  pro* 

portion  to  the  density,  or  some  other  outward 

violence,  to  break  ir.  ^i^J^  «"  B9dits, 

'FhcM  atoms  are  supposed  iolrang^ble,  ex* 

tremely  compacted,  and  hard ;  which  cwmfiuud^ 

m€*M  and  hanlness  is  a  demonatration  that  no 

thing  could  be  produced  by  them.  Cbtynu 

CuMPAfCTLY.  adv,  Ifrom  (om^act.'i 

I.  Closely ;  denseljr^ 

«.  With  neat  joixung ;  with  good  com** 

pacture. 
CoMPA'CTWKfs.  «.  /.   [from  eompatt^ 
Firmness;  closeness;  density. 

Irradiancy  or  sparkling,  found  in  many  gems, 
b  sot  diKovcrable  m  this,  for  it  coRketh  short  of 
their  compmctneMS  and  durity.  Smum, 

The  best  lime  monar  will  not  have  attained 
ks  utmost  ^pfl^«fMri/,  tin  ibuTMore  years  after 
It  has  been  employed  in  building  This  is  on* 
reason  why.  in  demolishing  ancient  fabrics,  it 
la  easier  to  weak  the  stone  than  the  mortar. 

StyU. 
The  reft,  by  reason  of  the  tomfmfnett  of  ter« 
testrial  ma^tTt  cannot  make  iu  way  to  wells. 

CoMPA^CTVR£,  9.  J.  [ffom  comfiact.} 
Structure ;  manner  in  which  any  thing 
is  joined  together ;  compagination.  A 
good  wordy  but  not  in  use. 

Aod  over  it  a  fair  portcullis  hong. 
Whadi  «>  the  gate  du-ectly  did  inclme, 
VTich  comely  compass  and  tomfacture  strong, 
Neitl^r  ooseemly  short,  »or  yet  cxcecdiag 
loqg*  Sairj  QuuM, 

COMPACEZ.  n-  /.  [Latin.]  A  system 
of  many  parts  united. 

The  oiganain  animal  bodies  ar^  pnly  a  regu* 
Vir  K^mpaget  of  pipes  and  vessels  %tK  the  fluids  to 
}viss  throujih.  ^ay, 

«:oMPAGiNA'TroK.  ft.  /.  {jwnfagD^  Lat.] 
Union;  structure}  junctiop;  connexion; 
contexture* 

The  tmlf«  or  broken  trnp^^itiatlm  of  die 
magnetical  fabikk  under  h.  BrinMtu 

Co^'MPANABLBIfSSS.    SU    i.     [frOOH    Mffl- 

pany^    The  4)aattty  of  bcuig  a  good 

companion  ;  sociabfcnets.    Not  in  use. 

Hianyta  lull  of  Aeiry  siflSplkity,  his  word! 

«f  hearty  tfaa^fR4Mmf#/  Su/nry. 

Co/mpaniabib.  mdj,  [from  Min^i^f.] 
Social ;  haTitif  the  qualities  of  a  com- 
panion ;  aociaUi^i  WjJBtgjning  frteodly 
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Ttflrards  Ins  queen  be  was  nothing  uxorlom 
but  49mpamiahli  and  respective.  ^<—s 

Com p AMNION,  n.  s,  [compagnon^  Fr.] 
I.  One  with  whom  a  man  frequently  COB^ 
verseSi  or  with  whom  he  shares  hishourv 
of  relaxation.  It  dif&rs  from  frund^  aa 
acQuaintofue  from  conJidc/ue» 
'  How  now,  my  lord?  wny  do  you  keepalonef 
Of  sorriest  fancies  your  «M»/»cM/aM  make?  Sbai, 
Some  friend  is  a  tompamiom  at  the  table,  aXd 
will  not  continue  ki  the  day  of  thy  aflUction. 

With  anxious  doubts,  with  racing  passions  torq» 
Ktf  sweet  e^mpsMton  n«ar  with  whoa  to  mourn. 

/Viar. 
a.  A  partner ;  an  associate. 

£paphroditus,  my  brother  and  Mmfm^tm  im 
Ubour,  and  feilow^soldier.  PMippiam* 

Bereav'd  of  happiness,  thou  may'st  pariaks 
His  punishment,  eternal  misery ; 
Which  woiUd  be  all  his  solace  und  revence. 
Thee  once  to  gain  companion  of  his  woe.  iitUt^ 
3.  A  familiar  term  of  contempt ;  a  fellow* 
I  Korn  you,  xuivf^tempavim/    What  ?  yott 
poor,  base,  rascally,  cneatiog,  lack-lomen  matef 
away,  you  mouldy  rogue,  awiyi        Siaitf^oMu 
It  gives  boldness  to  every  petty  tompamUn  t» 
spread  rumours  to  my  dcCftmatiol^  where  I  can* 
not  be  present.  RaUigh, 

CoMPA^NioNABtE.  4UJ.  [from  COmfOm 
nion.']  Fit  fbrgoodu'llowship;  social  $' 
agreeable. 

He  had  a  more  emmtanlomaUi  wk,  and  swayei 

more  among  the  gooa  fellows.  Cl^rn^iJt^ 

Compa'niokably.  ad'v.  [from  compa^ 

nionabU.'\  In  a  companionable  manuer. 

Co M  P  a'n  i  o  N s H I  p.  a./,  [from  compankn.1 

I.  Company;  train. 

-    Akioiades,  and  some  twent  v  hotse» 

A3k  oi  compamiomtbip,  Slahpearti  ^imm» 

%,  Fellowship;  association. 

If  it  be  honour  in  your  wars  to  seem 
The  same  you  are  not,  which,  for  your  best  ^ndi^ 
You  call  your  policy ;  how  is  't  less,  or  worst. 
That  it  shall  hold  compamotuhp  in  peace 
With  honour  as  in  war  f  SbaX/prarsx  C^rigUnm, 

C0;MPANY.  «./.  [ccmpagnu^  French  f 

.  either  from  con  and  pagus^  one  of  the 

same  town  ;  or  rcrr  and/A/i/j,  one  that 

eats  of  the  same'  mess,] 

f .  Persons  assembled  together ;  a  body  of 

men. 

Go, carry  sir  John  FaUtafTto  the  Fleet; 
Take  all  his  tompojiy  algne  ^  1th  him*       ibaHf^ 

Honest  comtar^jfl  thanlt  you  all. 
That  have  befiela  me  give  away  myself 
To  thb  most  patient,  sv/«et,  and  virtuous  wife, 

S^uAtpear^ 

3.  Persons  assembled  for  the  entenaiament 
of  each  other ;  an  as?eniblv  of  pleasure, 

A  crowd  is  not  cvmfany  ;  and  faces  arc  but » 
gallery  of  pictures,  wnere  there  is  no  lo^e. 

Baton* t  Sttfyu 

3»  Persons  considered  as  assembled  for 
conversation ;  or  as  capable  of  conver-. 
sation  and  mutual  entertainment. 

Monsieur  Zulichem  came  to  me  aipong  th9 
rest  of  the  good  company  of  the  tow-n,     Ten^r, 

Knowledge  gf  men  and  manners,  the  freeaorn 
of  habitudes,  and  convenation  with  the  bent 
€§mp«tiy  of  both  sexes,  is  nci;e55iry.        iJrxt:4n, 

4.  Tnc  state  of  a  companion  ;  the  act  of 
accompanying;  cuuversatbn;  feilovr* 
ship. 

it  o  more  piossant  to  c^jo/  th«  (mp€n^|  of  lam 
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X  tte  can  speak  such  vordsy  than  by  such  wdtd9 
to  be  perniaded  to  follow  solitariness^      SUnej. 

Nor  will  I  wretched  thee 
In  death  forsake,  but  keep  thee  company »  Dryd, 
Abdallah  grew  by  degrees  so  enamoured  of 
ker  conversatwn,  that  he  did  nor  think  he  lived 
when  he  waa  not  in  company  with  his  beloved 
Balsora.  Guardian. 

5.  A  number  of  persons  united  for  the 
execution  or  performance  of  any  thing ; 
a  band. 

Shakspeare  was  an  actor,  when  there  were 
seven  compamex  of  players  in  thetown  together. 

Dennht 

4.  Persons  united  in  a  joint  trade  or  part- 
nership. 

Ur*  A  number  of  some  particular  rank  or 
profession,  united  by  some  charter ;  a 
body  corporate;  a  subordinate  corpo- 
ration. 

This  emperor  se^ms  to  have  been  the  first 
who  incorporated  the  several  trades  of  Rome 
into  companies^  with  their  particular  privileees. 
Arhutbnaton  Coins, 

t'  A  subdivision  of  a  regiment  of  foot ;  so 
many  as  are  under  one  captain. 

JSvery  capuin  brought  with  him  thrice  so 

many  in  his  company  as  was  expected.     Xnolies. 

i  To  hear  Company.  )   To  accom- 

^*    {To  keep  Company.  \     pany;    to 

associate  with ;  to  be  companion  to. 

I  do  desire  thee 

To  hear  me  company,  and  go  with  me,    Sbahp, 

Those  Indian  wives  are  loving  fools,  and  may 

rfo  well  to  hep  company  with  the  Arrias  and 

Portias  of  old  Rome.  Bryden, 

Admitted  to  that  equal  sky^ 
His  faithftil  dog  shall  bear  him  compas^.    Pope, 
Why  should  he  call  her  whore  r  Who  keeps 
her  company?  Sbakspeare*4  Qtbe^o, 

.  10.    To  keep   Company.     To  frequent 
houses  of  entertainment, 
XI.  iSometimes  in  an  ill  sense. 
ToCo'mpany,  v.  a,  [from  tlie  noun.] 
To  accompany ;  to  attend ;  to  be  com- 
panion io  $  to  be  associated  with. 

lam 
The  soldier  that  did  company  these  three.  Sbait, 
Tla:s,  through  what  path  $oc*er  of  life  we  rove, 
Rage  companiet  our  hate,  and  grief  our  love. 
,  -  Prior, 

ToCo'mpanY.  v.  n, 
!•  To  associate  one's  self  with. 

I  wrote  to  you  n^Vi company  with  fornicators. 

1  Cor^ 
»»  To  be  a  gav  companion.    Obsolete. 
For  there  thou  needs  must  learn  to  laugh,  to 

iy«» 

To  face,  to  forge,  to  scoff,  to  company,  Spenter, 
Co'JMPARABi.K.  adj.  [from  To  compare,'] 
Worthy  to  be  compared ;  of  equal  re- 
gard 5  worthy  to  contend  for  prefer- 
ence. 

This  present  TVorld  afibrdeth  ndt  any  thing 
tomparablt  unto  the  publick  duties  of  xelidon. 

Hooker, 

A  man  comparable  with  any  of  the  captains  of 

«    Itiat  age,  an  excellent  soldier  both  by  sea  and 

land.       ^  KnoUet'  HUtory  of  the  Turh, 

There  is  no  blessing  of  life  comparable  to  the 

enjoyment  of  a  discreet  and  virtuous  friend.  , 

Addison^ t  Spectator, 

Co'MPARABtY.  adv,  [from  comparable,] 

in  a  manner  or  degree  wojtliy  to  be 

compared. 
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There  coull  no  form  for  ju^  a  iwil  b^ 

comparably  imagined,  like  «h^t  of  the  fird 

^"^t»on-  WottM^Ar^ii^ 

Co'mparates.  n.  j.  [from  compart.]  i 

logick,  the  two  things  compared  tod 

another. 

Com  p  a'r  a  tiv  E,a4i,  [comparaihmM 

X.  Estimated  by  comparisoQ ;  not  ^ 

tive ;  not  absolute.  ^ 

,  Thou  wert  dignified  enoiigh, 

Ev  n  to  the  pohit  of  envy,  if  »t  were  midt 

Ccmparative  for  your  Virtues,  to  be  stSei 

The  under  hsngmn  of  his  realm.    SbaitfJ 

There  rested  the  comparative,  that  h,pii 

that  it  is  either  bfwful  or  bindii^;  yet**S 

other  things  be  not  to  he  preferred  bcfbit  a 

extirpation  of  heresies.  Bsi 

The  blossom  u  a  positive  good;  ritho^fa^ 

remove  of  it,  to  give  pbce  to  the  firuir,  fe| 

comparative  good.  £^t 

This  bubble^  by  reason  of  its  compareirp*h 

vity  to  the  fluid  that  mdoscsitiwouHnectss:.-:] 

ascend  to  the  top,  £ea£i 

%.  Having  the  power  of  comparing  difei 

ent  things.  I 

Beauty  is  not  known  by  an  eye  or  nose:  3 

consists  m  a  synunetry,  and  it  is  the  eomptr^^ 

iaculty  which  notes  it  d^K^ 

3.  [In  grammar.]  The  compaiatnre**! 
gree  expresses  more  of  any  quantity  b 
one  thing  than  in  another :  as»  li^  nj^ 
hand  is  the  stronger. 

COMPA'RATIVELY.il^.fftxJm  !»»/#«. 

titx,']  In  a  state  of  compamod ;  ac- 
cording to  estimate  made  bjr  compart 
son ;  not  positively. 

The  good  or  evil,  which  is^  removed,  najM 

esteemed  good  or  evil  comharativdy,  and  p% 

positively  or  simply.  ^c* 

In  this  world,  whatever  is  cafled  good,  a 

eomparatively  with  other  things  of  iu  tod, « 

with  the  evU  mingled  in  its  compocttioo;  •»  bs 

is  a  good  man  that  is  better  than  men  caame^ 

are,  or  in  whom  the  good  quahties  arc  mort 

than  the  bad.  f**; 

The  vegetable's,  being  eompargtrt^eh  fefef 

than  the  ordinary  terrestrial  matter  of  Uie^ 

subsided  last.  W^ti^ 

But  how  few,  eomparati^dyy  are  the  wass^ 

of  this  wise  app^cauon !  J^-j^ 

To  COMPATIE.  T..  a,  {c^paro,  Litj 
I.  Tomake  one  thing  the  measure «a> 
other ;  to  estimate  the  reladre  good- 
ness or  badness,  or  other  quali&ii^ 
any  One  thing,  by  obsenring  how  ft  dif- 
fers from  something  else.     . 

•     I  will  hear  Brutus  speaks—' 
I  will  hear  Cassius,  and  compartwa  xpnas. 

They  Tneisurmg  thanseVes  bt  dwawiflr 
andcomparing  themselves^wwig  t6uiMlm,tfg 
not  wise.  2  Cff' 

No  man  can  think  it  gnenwt,  td>e<— '^'^ 
.the  pleasure  and  sweetnese  of  kire,  aaAlfel^ 
nous  victory  of  overcoming  cfll  with  gorfj  ^ 
then  compare!  these  with  Ihc  restk*  i»«** 
and  perpetual  timi^  ctfia  inalickRSW'  ^ 
vengeful  spirit.     ..  *'  SM*» 

He  that  has  got.|h#  idess  3r  DW*e«%5 
h4th  taken  die  paifnto  cmitparo  ooe*  «•»>■* 
three,  to  six,  caimot'chuse  tut  knowrtbiT*' 
eqnal.  /**• 

Thus  nitidioftbe-wronl  judgaiett  «i»5^ 
of  present  aad  /b^e  d|MMire  •»ilf*'2 
they  are  compared  together,  ud  10  ^^f^ 
considered  as  future*    .  *   *^ 
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#  It  may  be  observed,  that  -when  the 
comparison  intends  only  similitude  or 
illustration  by  likeness,  we  use'/o  before 
the  thing  broug-ht  for  illustration  :  as, 
he  compared  au^er  \o  a  fire- 

Stjloii  compared  the  people  ^nto  the'  sea,  and 
orators  and  counsellors  to  the  winds ;  for  tlut 
riic  sea  wouVd  be  calm  and  quiet,  if  the  winds 
did  not  trouble  iu  Bucons  Apophile^mi, 

3.  When  two  persons  or  things  are  com- 
pared, to  discover  their  relative  propor- 
tion of  any  quality,  nvith  is  used  befoie 
the  thing  used  as  a  measure 

Black  Macbeth 
Will  seem  as  pure  as  snow,  being  comtar*d 
JVith  my  confineless  harms.  Shaiafeart^ 

To  eomparg  • 

Small  things  <v/f5  (p-eatcst.  MUtm, 

He  carv'd  In  ivory  such  a  maid,  so  ftir. 
As  nature  could  not  'wiib  his  art  nmbare,  Drytl, 

If  lie  comparer  this  transition  wtb  the  origi- 
nal, he  will  find  that  the  three  first  stamzas  are 
rendered  almost  word  for  word.  AddhaH, 

4.  To  compare  is  in  Spenser  used  after  the 
Latin  comparoy  for  to  get  •,  to  procuVc ; 
to  obtain. 

But,  both  firom  back  and  belly,  stiH  did  spare. 
To  fill  his  ba£s,  apd  rich«s  to  compare. 

Fairy  Quetm, 

CoMPA^RB.  «.  /.  [from  the  verb.j 
I.  The  state  of  being  compared ;  compa- 
rative estimate  ;  comparison  ;  possibi- 
lity  of  entering  into  comparison, 

'I  her«  I  the  rarest  things  have  seen, 
Ob,  thii^  without  compare  /  Sueilhg* 

As  their  small  galleys  may  not  bold  compare 
With  our  tall  ships.  IVaUer, 

Beyondeompare  the  Son  of  God  was  seen 
Most  gloHous.  MiltOH*s  Paradtst  Ltst* 

a.  Simile';  similitude;  illustration  by 
comparison. 

True  $%vaio8  in  love  diall,  in  the  world  to  come. 
Approve  their  truths  by  Troilus;  when  tfieir 

rhimes. 
Full  c^  protest,  and  oath,  and  big  compare. 
Want  stmilies.  SbaJtjpeare*j  TroiiuJanJ  CrestidMm 

6  o  M  p  a'r  I  $  o  n  .  17.  J.  {comparaUon^  Fr .  ] 

1.  Tl\<  act  of  comparing. 

Natalia  Conies,  comparing  his  parts  with  those 
4)f  a  man,  reckons  his  claws  adiong  them,  which 
»   are  much  more  like  those  of  a  tlon :  so  easy  it 
'  is  to  drive  ou  the  fmparuom  too  far  to  mzic  it 
jiiod.  CimrV  J\fuiAumm 

Our  author  saves  me  the  eamparhoit  with 
trag^y  ;  for  he  says,  that  herein  lie  is  to  imi- 
tate the  tragick  poet.  Dryden, 

2.  The  state  of  being  compared. 

If  we  will  rigbUy  est'unatc  what  we  call  good 
and  eviL  we  shall  nod  it  lies  much  in  cemparhom. 

Louie, 
Ol^cts  near  our  view  are  npi  to  be  thoifght 
greater  than  those  of  a  larger  size  that  are  more 
remote ;  and  so  it  is  with  pleasure  and  pain : 
the  present  is  apt  to  carry  it^  and  those  at  a.  dis- 
tance have  tlio  disadvantage  in  the  lomparison. 
%  Lifcif. 

3.  A  comparative  estimate ;  proportion. 

If  men  would  live  as  religion^  rciiuires,  the 
world  would  be  a  most  lovely  and  desirable 
place,  in  comparuw  of  what  now  it  is.  TUhtiom* 

One  can  scarce  imagine  how  so  plentiful  a 
toil  should  become  so  miserably  unpeopled,  in 
€«mparii9n  of  what  it  once  was.  AMjoti, 

4.  A  simile  in  writing  or  speaking;  an 
Illustration  by  similitude. 

As  fair  and  as  good  a  kind  of  band  In  hand 
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€mparij9ft,  had  been  something  too  fair,  ani 

too  go<>d  for  any  lady.  ShaMjfedre* 

5.  [In  grammar.]    The  formation  of  aft 

adjective  through  its  various  degrees 

of  signification  :    as^  \stro}ig$    Jtr^f*g^0 

strongest. 
To  COMPAllT.  V.  «.  [compartiri  Fr. 

from  eon  and  part  tor,  Lat.}    To  divide  ; 
*  to  mark^  out  a  general  design  into  its 

various  parts  and  subdivisions. 
I  make  nastc  to  the  ca*ting  and  cofnpartintt  dt 

the  whole  work.  H^oUont  Anhiuaan* 

Compa'rtiment.  «.  /.  \c0mparumtnt9 
French.]  A  division  of  a  picture,  or 
design. 

The  circotnference  is  divided  into  twelve  emm^ 
partimcatiy  each  coataintng  a  coinplete  picture. 

Comparti'tion.  «. /.   [from  compart.\ 
I.  The  act  of  comparting  or  dividing. 

1  will  come  to  the  campartiiion,  by  v.hich  the 
authors  c^this  at t  understand  a  graceful  andustv. 
ful  distrU>ution  of  the  whole  ^oundplot,  both 
for  rooms  of  office  and  cntcnaiumeiit.  ff^«tt»m» 
ft.  The  parts  marked  out,  or  sepai-ated^ 
a  separate  part. 

Their  temples  and  amphitheatres  needed  119 
eompartithtu,  '  WMiCa  ArcbiUsUin^ 

Co  M  P  a'rt  m  e n t.  ff.  J.  [eompartiment,¥v,l 
Division  ;  separate  part  of  a  desijrn. 

The  square  wUl  make  yoo  ready  for  all  man* 
ner  of  cmmpartnunU,  )^!ktts^  pedestds,and  build- 
ings. I'eatham  n  Dravilngm    • 

To    CCMPASS.  V.  a.  Icompasjerj   Fr. 

compassarey  Ital.  passVom  metsn,  Lat.] 
I-  To  encircle  ;  to  crnviron  ;  to  surround  ; 
to  enclose  :  it  has  sometimes  around,  or 
aboutf  added- 

A  darksome  way, 

That  deep  descended  through  the  hollow  ground. 

And  was  with  dread  and  horrour  compos 3 edaromndm 

^  Fairy  Q/teeom 

I  see  thee  compassed  with  thv  kingdom  s  peers. 

That  speak  my  salutation  in  tKelr  minds.    ^ak» 

Now  all  the  bles^ngs 

Of  a  glad  fethcr  cu.-rpojs  tlioe  ahut  /    Shaktprarg, 

The  shady  trees  cover  him  with  their  shadow ; 

thfc  willows  of  the  brook  cwnpau  him  about,  yoi. 

Observe  the  crowds  that  commas  him  arovrJ, 

Drydfn'i  fHr^jf* 

To  dare  that  death,  I  will  approach  yet  nigtier, 

•  Thus  wert  thou  «/*/'tf/jtf«/ with  circling  fire. -DryJ"^ 

ft.  To  walk  round  any  thing. 

Old  Chorincus^*w)»»/^i V  thrice  the  crew. 
And  dipp'd  an  oWc  branch  in  huly  dew. 
Which  thrice  he  sprinkled  round.  Dryd:n, 

3.  To  beleaguer;  to  besiege;  to  block. 

Thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee, 
and  compass  thee  round,  and  keep  thee  id  on 
every  side.  LuJU. 

4.  To  grasp ;  to  enclose  in  the  arms;  to 
seize. 

5.  To  obtain ;  to  procure ;  to  attain ;  to 
have  in  the  power. 

That  which  by  wbdom  he  saw  to  be  requisite 
for  that  people,  was  by  as  great  wisdom  com' 
passed.  Hooker  s  Preface, 

His  master  being  one  of  great  regard, 
In  court  to a)^/>ar/,any  suit  not  hard.  Hub,  Taiu 

If  1  can  cheCK  my  erring  love,  I  will ; 
If  not  J  to  compass  h«r  I  'U  use  my  skilL       Bhak, 
'  How  can' you  hope  to  compass  your  designs. 
And  not  disse\nblc  them  ?        ^  Ve^amm. 

He  had  a  miud  tto  Kiake  himself  master  of 
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Weyw<5»th,  If  he  could  nmfati  it  without  tm* 
§inng  his  army  before  it.  Ctareitdtm* 

The  church  of  Rome  createthtitultrpatmrchs 
^  CoQffsfttiitople  and  Alexandria ;  so  loch  is 
th*  fope  to  lose  the  remembrance  of  any  title 
Ihat  he  hath  once  tvmpasitd*  Br€trrwo§d, 

Invention  is  the  lirst  part,  and  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  them  both  \  vet  no  rule  ever  was,  or 
«rer  canbe  given,  hew  to  t^mfass  it.         Drjd. 

The  knowledge  of  what  is  good  and  what  is 
«vU,  what  oui^it  and  what  ought  ;iot  to  be  done, 
U  a  thing  too  urge  to  be  tam^ttd^  snd  too  hard 
t(>  be  mastered,  vrithout  brams  and  study,  parts 
sad  contemplatioar  Swih, 

In  ev'ry  work  regard  the  writer's  end, 
Shtce  none  cas  compost  more  than  they  intend. 

Popi. 
#r  [In  law.J     To  take  measures  prepa- 
ratory to  any  thing  :  as*  t9  cooipata  the 
death  ^tbe  ksng. 
Co'mpass.  «./.  [from  the  verb. J 

U  Circle ;  round.     ^        .    '. 

This  day  1  breathed  first;  time  is  come  round; 
And  where  I  did  bepn,  there  shall  I  end : 
MyUfei$runits«»»i«/<Mi.  Sbahpeort* 

«,  Extent ;  reach  5  %^^«?\      .  . 

O  Juliet,  I  already  know  thy  grief;, 
.  U  strains  me  past  the  cemfmu  of  my  wits.  Sbak, 

That  whkh  is  out  or  the  compost  of  anv 
iftan't  pftwer,  is  to  that  man  impossible.    Soutb, 

How  few  there  ^e  may  be  justly  bewailed ;  the 
impost  of  them  extending  but  from  the  time  of 
Hippocrates  to  that  ofMarcusAntonmus.  Temp . 

Animals  in  thenr  generation  are  wiser  than 
die  sons  of  men ;  but  their  wisdom  is  Confined  to 
«  Ifew  paiticubars*  and  lies  in  a  very  narrow 
iompotu  Afdhens  Sffctator 

This  author  hsi  tried  the  force  and  compois 

4i  our  Uinguage  with  much  success.         Sxuifi* 

J,  Space  J  room ;  limitSf  cither  of  time  or 

*??o  less  Aan  the  ctrnpoa  d  twelve  books  U 

laken  up  in  these.        ,       ^  ^  .     ^'P** 

The  Enriish  are  good  confederates  m  an  en- 

terprize  which  may  be  dispatched  in  a  short 

^^M^ATiOftime.  AdJUm, 

You  have  heard  what  hath  been  here  done  for 

the  poor  by  the  five  hospitals  and  the  workhouse, 

within  the  compass  of  one  year,  and  towards  the 

€nd  of  a  long  expensive  war.  Austturf^ 

4.  Enclosure ;  circumference.       ^ 

And  their  mount  Palatme, 
Th*  jmperid  palace,  compass  huge,  and  hi^ 
Thesuucture.  ^      ^'^^-^^r.^i^ 

Old  Rome  from  such  a  race  denv  d  her  burth; 
•     IVhich  now  onsev'n  high  hills trhimphant reigns. 
And  m  that  tfos^tfir  all  the  WQiid  contains.  Dryd, 
<.  A  departure  from  t|/^right  line ;  an 
indirect  advance :  as>  to  fetch  a  compass 
rdwid  the  camp.  .       .  , 

4.  I^oderate  space  j   moderation  |   due 

limits.,  .  .     4     .         4     J   J  u 

Certain  it  is,  that  m  two  hundred  years  be- 
fore (I  ipwk  within  eomttassjj  no  such  commis- 
sion had  been  executed  ii»  either  of  these  pro- 
tineef.  Davits  om  Irelat 

Nothing  1$  likelier  to  keep  a  man  WUhin  cm^ 
Sass.  than  the  havmg  constantly  before  his  eyes 
Ue  stat^of  his  afiatfi,  in  a  regular  couwe  of 
account.  ^  ^         ^  *^*^ 

^.  The  power  of  the  tolcc  to  express  the 
Botes  of  musick*  ,      .   ^  ^ 

Ycti  would  sound  me  from  my  Ijpfwett  nott  to 
the  tf>p  of  my  ^«w^i.  .   _    Shohpmrf 

From  harmony,  from  hfat enly  hstmoii/, 
This  universal  frame  began  i 

^t«isi  harmony  t^  h^frngnf 
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ThNK^  ili  the  eempass  of  the  notes  it  ttd/ 
Tht  d^pason  dosini  full  hi  man.         -2^^p4 

8.  [This  is  rarely  used  in  the  singuhr.]  The 
in  sir ument  with  which  circlet  are  (&avi^ 

If  tJiey  be  two,  they  are  two  sd 
As  stin  twin  cosi^asstt  are  two : 
Thy  soul,  the  fixt  foot,  makes  no  sbe« 
To  move  ;  but  doth,  if  th'  other  do. 

In  his  hand 
He  took  the  golden  tomposses^  prepar'd 
In  God's  eternal  store,  to  circonucribe 
This  universe,  and  all  created  things.     MUiaif. 

To  fix  one  foot  of  then:  compost  wheretcr  th«y 
think  fit,  and  extend  the  other  to  such  tcnibls 
lengtlis,  without  describmg  any  circumfiereoce 
at  all,  is  to  leave  us  and  themselves  in  tmj 
uncertain  state.  SnA 

9.  The  instrument  composed  of  a  nccdk 
and  card,  whereby  mariners  steer. 

The  breath  of  rehgion  fills  the  sails;  prett  is 
the  compass  by  whioi  factious  men  steer  dxtr 
course.  JGwOsriw. 

Rude  as  their  ships  was  navigstioo  men. 
No  useful  compass  or  meridian  known : 

Coasting,  they  kept  the  land  withintbetr  ken. 

And  knew  no  north  but  when  the  jok-star 

shone.  Dryim 

With  equal  force  the  tempest  blows  w  wrm 
From  e  v*ry  corner  of  the  seaman's  tompost.Rtw, 

He  that  first  discovered  the  use  of  the  cmpvtt 
did  more  for  the  supplying  and  increase  of  we&l 
eommodities,  than  those  who  buik  workhwott 

jjtckA' 

10.  In  old  langtiage  there  was  a  phmctt 
come  in  eompojSf  to  be  brought  round. 

COMPASS-SAW.  If.  /# 

The  eomposs*^a-w  shouldnot  have  its  teeth  icj 

as  other  saws  have;  but  the  edge  of  it  ihoeM 

be  made  broad,  and  the  back  so  tbia  tbc  it 

,'    may  easil^  follow  the  brood  edge.     lu  <>"^  • 

to  cut  a  round  ;  and  therefore  the  edge  most » 

made  broad,  and  the  back  thin,  that  die  W 

may  have  a  wide  kerf  to  tum  im  Jim*' 

COMPA'SSION.  n.  s.  [eomfdi^w,  h» 

from  eon  and  patior^  Latin.]   KgJ 

commiseration ;  sorrow  for  the  nnw- 

ings  of  others ;  painful  sympathy. 

y  e  had  compassion  of  me  in  my  Dondi.    ^•» 

Their  angry  hwds 

My  brothers  hold,  and  vengeance  these  «x«ff; 

ITus  pleads compasskof and repenttAe fro. 

JjryotMt  /<»* 
The  good-niatured  man  is  apt  to  ^  J5"[* 
whh  compassion  for  those  misfbnune$wH«np 
ties,\idiich  another  would  turn  into  rificuk, 
A(UMi  Spstt^^ 
to  CoMPA^ssiOM.  V.  a.  [from  the nonni 
To  pity ;  to  compassionate ;  to  commi- 
serate.   A  word  scarcely  used. 

Oheavens!  canyouhearagoodntfogj 

And  not  relent,  or  not  comfassko  hun  f  **r • 

COMPA'SStONATB.   odj*    [from  f'^jJ'JJ 

^ion.^  Inclined  to  compassion;  mctowi 

to  pity;  merciful;  tender;  rocltiBg; 

soft  J  easily  affected  with  sorrow  dT 

^mt.        the  misery  of  others.  , 

cmf  There  never  was  any  heart  truly  great  ^T" 

berous,  that  was  not  also  tender  aKrMj^^fl***[^ 
S§Mt  Vi*^ 

To   CoMPA'SSlONATe.    tr.  a.   tfiw"  ^ 

Doun.l    To  pity  ;  to  commiserate. 

Experience  laycth  princes  torn  «t«tes  ^^ 
their  eyes,  and  withal  pewuadcj  them  w^ 
pattionate  themselves.  . .    J^f^ 

Compatt'umoiamyips^itttki^MtiWi. 

WhaCis  campassiw,  when 't  «  vj^^^J^^ 
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iionau.'\    Merciftttlj;  tenderly, 
-      The  fianwtfc  atsigiMd  to  tht  leVuiUiat  Stl 
Paul's,  nd  thougiA  thercibre  to  be  the  tny  e 
■ererelv  unposea,  and  the  leil  tmfwhHoifly 
reduced  MM  eKUied*  CUrenJcn. 

CoMPATE^kN  IT Y.  «.  /.  [^  and  paur- 
mtaii,  Latin.]  The  relation  of  a  godfa- 
ther to  the  person  for  whom  he  answers. 
Gowpredi  or  eompaSenity,  by  the  ranon  law, 
4fi  a  Ritual  affinky ;  and  a  juror  that  was  goesip 
te  eitlMr  of  the  pattiet  fnightt  m  former  nnies, 
hava  been  chattenged  as  not  indiflerent,  by  eur 
law.  Davit***  Stat*  rf  Iniamd. 

CoMPATfBl'Lify.B^.  [fixm)  eompatibie,'] 
Consistency ;  the  power  of  cocxistitie 
with  something  else ;  agreement  with 
any  thing. 
C0WPATI9LE.  adj.  [corrupted,  by  an 
unskilful  compliance  wit^  pronuncia- 
tion, from  eompetsbie^  from  competo^  Lat. 
to  jukf  to  ajpree.  C^mpetihU  is  found  in 
irood  writers,  and  ought  always  to  be 
used.] 
1.  Suitable  to ;  fit  for ;  consistept  with  j 
not  hrcongruousto. 

The  objea  of  the  will  is  such  a  good  as  is 
cQmpatiMt  to  an  imeOectaal  na&re.  Halt. 

a.  Consistent;  agreeable; 

Our  poetr  have  joined  togcrfier  such  qualities 
as  are  by  nature  the  most  cimpatibk ;  valour 
ikith  anger,  meekness  wsth^  piety,  and  pcudence 
with  diashnolaoon.  Srwrni. 

Compa^tibleness.  ff.  /.  [fromi  compa- 
tib/e.'\     Ccmsistency;  agreement  with 
any 'thing. 
Compa'tibly.  adv.  \ftom  eompalible.'] 

Fitly  ;    suitably. 
C  o  M  p  a't  I  e  n  t.  aJf'.  [from  con  and  pa* 
/icr,  Latin.]  Suffering  together.     Diet. 
Compact  RIOT.  ».  j.  [from  eon  And  pa- 
triayhol.y    One  cf  the  same  country. 

Diet. 
The  IdvertNM  ktew  he  was  so  circumspect  as 
|iot  to  adbm  t<)  any  of  the  £icticna  of  the  time, 
m  a  nentralit^  indiiK»i«ntly  and  friehdly  enter- 
tainn^aUhisact^^eiMM'/.  Drunm^nd, 

:oMP£;^KR»  ff.  J.  ipmmparf  Lat.]    Equal; 
CGvnpa&UnH];  ^oolkaguei.  8«so&te.>  >  * 

fiesostrJs,"       .  ,,/.  .. 
That  monsrcha  ^ftf^pU  to  his  chariot  Y^% , 
Base  afervitude,  an4  Us.  dctljuron'd  cimp*frs 
Laali'd  furickusly.  "  \  ^    mtip*. 

"o  C o M p fc't  R . .«:;,  ^.'  [fro.m  the  tiQiin. ] 
To  be  equal  witli- ;  to  mate. 

In  his  own  grace  he  doth  exalt  himstlT, 
More  than  in  your  advancement. 
^— ^In  nay  right. 

By  me  invested,  he  cpmpeert  the  best.        Shaht 
»  COMPEX.  f.  a.  lfow>^//#,Lat.] 
.  To  force  to  some  act ;   to  oblige ;  tg 
constraio  ;  to  necesaitate  i  to  uige  irre- 

VoM  win  <8#»/r/n>e  then  to  read  ^  will  ? 

Sbtthpeare, 

The  sjunnersf  carders,  fullers,'  trnptiTd  by 

hunger. 

And  lack  df  other  ftesns,  m  desp  rate  mamidv 

Parinc  th'  event  to  tEe  teeth,  are  all  in  uproaf. 

Sbaktpmrf. 

Me  refused,  and  said,  I  will  not  e^t:  but  his 

scrrant^  tog ethtf  with  lh«  womsD,  entfeihd 

Mm.  •      .  ^  "  ~    ' 
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•Bttt  fir<f,  the  lawless  tyrant,  who  demf^ 
To  know  their  God,  or  message  to  regard. 
Must  be  eemptWd  by  si^ns  and  judgments  dure; 
*,.  ^       ,.     .  MUioiti 

All  these  blessings  couU  but  enable,  not  com- 
/«/,  us  to  be  happy.  CUrendom^ 

Whole  droves  of  minds  are  by  the  driving  god 
C^mffU  1/ to  drink  the  deepLethean  flood.  Dryd. 
%.  To  take  by  force  or  violence ;  tp  ravish 
from  ;  to  seize     This  signification  if 
uncommon  and  harsh. 

The  subjects  grief  , 

.  Comes  through  commissioas,  which  t4mpd  frotl 

each 
The  sixth  part  of  his  substance,  to  be  levi^ 
Without  delay.  Shahpearii  Henry  Vlii. 

^.  To  gather  together,  and  unite  in  a 
company.  A  latinism,  compeliert  grt^ 
gem. 

'  He  to  the  town  retun?d,  - 
Attended  by  the  ohiefs  who  fou^  the  6e4d,    . 
Now  friendly  mix*d,  and  in  one  uoop  nmpefSd. 

4*  To  seize  ;  to  overpower. 

Our  men  secure,  nor  guard  nor  centries  held^ 

But  easy  sleep  their  weary  Hmbs  cvmp^^d.  Dtyd^ 

Com  p'fc  L  L  a  B  L  E.  adj.  [from  eompei.1  That 

may  be  forced.    Perhaps  it  sl\puki  b* 

eompellible. 

CowFKLLA'TiOK.  «..  j.  [fttmi  eOmpeilo^ 

Latin,]     The   style  of  address;   the 

.     word  of  salutation. 

The  style  best  fitted  for  all  persons,  on  atl  oc* 

canons,  to  use,  is  the  twptUatiw  af  Father, 

•    which  our  Saviour  first  taught.  Dupla. 

.      The  peciulhr  mmpeltation  of  *c  kings   irf 

njnce,  is  by  jtW,  whidi  is  dothing^  else  b»t 

COMPE'LLER.  If./,   [from   ttMtpti\^U^ 

that  fr>rce»  another. 
CO'MPEND.  «.  J.   liompe^dium.  Lat-l 

Abridgment ;     sbmaiary  \ .  epkome  y, 

contraction;  bre^'ate. 
Fix  in  memory  the  discouxeet,  and  abstract 

them  into  brief  egmpend*^  ,  PTaff*^ 

Com p  e n  d  i a'r yo u s.  adj,  l^ompenJianus, 

hht.j    Short;  contracted;  summafjr; 

abridged.  L  •  ,. 

CoMFENDio'siTY.  ji.>.  if^otit  cmifindi* 

ciu^]  SliortfleBs  1  contacted  brevity. 

CoMPte'NDious.  tfi^.  [frdm  eo9npjeHdium.i 

-•  Short }.  summary  j  abridgtf^  5  ioom^rt- 

hensivef  Hiding  much,  in  ir  narrow 

space ;  direct  j  near ;  by  which  ti*ic  ii  ' 

saved,  and  circuitiqn  cut  off. 

^  They  learned  more  e'omptmdieut  j(nd  eim^di* 

tiouswaysj  whereby  they  shorteirtd  ftreir  la- 

boiurs,  and  gancd  time.  (P'otdmanL 

Compk'kuiously.  ad^-  [frof^r nwsj^w- 

dious.']    Shortly  ;  in  a  short  method  5 

summarily ;  in  epitome. 

By  the  apMtlea  we  have  the  *^rtrf>atance  ef 

.    ehristian  tieKef  €tmpmdi9tufy  dnArit  into  few 

and  short  artklea.  HoeAer* 

Thesuteor  condition  of  matter,  before  the 

world  was  a-maUiog|  is  ^tm^ftdioutlymreti^ 

by  the  word  chaoa.  Bmtin0 

C0MPtVD10USNESS.ll.  A  f fr om ^Tdm/fll- 

diotu."]    Shortness ;  brevity  ;  compre- 
hension in  a  narrow  compass^ 

The  lAvitfaig  eisbiess  and  eAMdhmmot  ti 
*is  asMOign,  shM4  dsstls  she  1^ ' 
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COAfPWXDIUM.  n.  s.  iLathi.]  -Abridg- 
ment ;  summary  ;  breviatc ;  abbrevia- 
ture; that  which  holds  much  in  a 
jiarrow  room ;  the  near  way. 

After  we  are  grown  well  acquainted  uith  a 
short  syttcnvor  MOT/iMJuimof  a  sciciite,  w))ich  ii 
written  in  the  plainest  and  most  simple  manner, 
it  Is  then  proMr  to  lead  a  larger  regular  trea* 
tise  cm  that  sulject.  iP'ath  an  the  Mind, 

*C  o  M  r  f/n  s  A  B  t  E .  adj.  [from  compcruatr^ 

That  may  be  recompensed. 
T9  COMPE'KSATE.    v.  a.  [cMmpaisOf 
Lat.]    To  recompense ;  to  Ue  equiva- 
lent to ;  to  counterbalance;  to  counter^ 
irail ;  to  make  amends  for. 

The  length  of  the  uight.aod  tlie  dews  therecf, 
to  t^mfemtate  the  heat  of  the  day.  BatM. 

The  pleasures  of  life  do  pot  tnmptnsait  the 
miseries.  Pri9r, 

Nature  to  these,  without  profuaon  kind. 
The  proper  org»na,prbper  pow'rs,  assigned  ; 
Each  seeming  want  Mpfmsaicd  of  course. 
Here  with  degrees  of  swiftness,  there.of  force. 

COMPBKS A^f  ION.  ff./.  [from  c^mftnsaU \\ 
Recompence ;  something  equivalent  ; 
amends. 

Poynings,  the  better  to  make  eompnuatnn  of 
his  service  in  the  wars,  cgUed  a  parliament. 

All  other  debts  may  ctrnpenxatlonfiViA ; 
But  love  is  striat  aiid  vviU  be  paid  in  kind. 

Compe'nsative.  adj.  [from  c^mpemute.l 
Such  as  compensates  or  countervails. 

Tq  CoMife'Mii<£.  «D.  a.  \_compca109  Latin.] 
To  compensate  ;  to  countervail ;  to  be 
equivalent  to  ;  to  counterbalance ;  to 
recompense. 

It  seemcth,  the  weight  of  the  j^uickiihrcr  doth 
not  tompemt  the  weight 'of  a  stone,  more  than 
the  wekht  of  the  aq^ua-fortis.  Macon  s  NaL  HhU 
The  joys  of  the  two  marriages  were  camfemed 
vrith  the  mournings  and  funerals  of  prince  Ar- 
thur. Bacons  Henry  VJl, 

r*  CCMPERE'NDINATE.  v.  a,  W;«- 

pertndlfiQy  Lat.J.    Tb  delay. 
Comfkrendina'tion.  ff.  J.  [fromrtfuf* 

p^endinate.'\  Delay ;  dtlatoriness. 

S''^*'"^^!!.^'  \   «•  ^'  [fro«"  competent.^ 
.1.  Such  a  cjuantity  of  any  thing  as  is  suf- 
ficient* without  superfluity. 

SonieUung  of  speech  is  to  be  indulged  to  cora- 
xnoo  civility,  more  to  intimacies,  and  a  comp^^ 
tenty  to  thOse  recreative  discourses  which  mam- 
tsrin  the  cheerfulness  of  society.  Ccv.  tj  Tongue, 
a*  Such  a  fortune  as,  without  exuberance, 
is  cqiial  to  the  conveniencies  of  life. 

For  wmptitnte  of  life  I  will  allow  you. 
That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil  5**1. 

It  is  no  mean  happiness  to  be  seated  in  the 
mean ;  superfluity  comes  soono^  by  white  hairs, 
but  tfmpaene^  Ihres  longer.  Sbaispmr^, 

A  discreet'-learred  clergyman,  with  a  eompe^ 
Uncy  fi:  for  one  of  his  education,  may  be  an  en» 
tertaining,  an  usefbl,  and  sometimes  a  necessanr 
compamon.  Swjt, 

Reason's  whole  pleasurc,aU  the  jevs  of  sense, 
Lie ia three  words  ;h^8kb,peace,  waAtompitfrne. 

Pofi. 

>|.>[.Iabw.3   The  power  or  capacity  of 
.  {.  a  judge,  ^r  courts  f(»r  tj^ng  cognizance^ 

01  aa  aflair«     . 
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COMPETENT,  adf-  [com^etent^  lat-l 

X.  Suitable ,  fit ;  adequate ;  proportionate 

If  ther<  be  any  power  in  imarination,  ilic  ii- 

stance  most  be  wi^ent,  themediumBrtadveist, 

and  the  body  apt  and^pjEopartiooate.        Bmo. 

a.  Adapted  to  any  purpose  without  defea 

or  superfluity.  .    c     1 

The  greatflst  csptain  of  the  English  DR»|tt 

rather  a  guard,  than  k  ttmfttent  army  to  rc^ 

cover  IreUnd.  B^tmm  m  InUi^ 

To  draw  men  from  great  excess,  it  »  J^ 

amiss  though  we  u|e  xhan  Bnto  somewhat  » 

thatt  is  tmmpHem,  Btdir, 

3.  Reasonable ;  moderate. 

A  tampetemt  number  of  the  old  being  &«  itA 
(he  new  should  succeed.  ^        Hfakr, 

The  cleigy.luve  gained  some  iosKht  intc  loea 
and  things,  and  a  amptUmt  knowledge  cf  tze 
world.  AUtrhiryt  Str*^]- 

4.  Qualified ;  fit :  a  eompettnt  judge,  is 
one  who  has  a  right  of  jurisdicuon  m 
the  case. 

Let  us  first  consider  how  competent  we  are  fer 
the  office.  Go^mment  oftU  T»x*^ 

5.  Consistent  with  ;  ircident  to.  ^ 

'ITjat  is  the  privilege  of  the  Infinite  Authors 

things,  who  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps,  buiisK* 

tompeUnt  to  any  finite  being.  •^'^■ 

C  o 'm  p  ET  E  N  T  L  Y .  odv.   [fVom  compcicnh 

I.  Adequately  5  properly. 

I  think  it  bathbeenf«flf^«M//jr  proved.  BnVn- 
a.  Reasonably  ;    rood«rratcIy  ;    withcui 
superil  w i t y  or  wan  t. 

Some  places  require  men  etmpetomtiy  endowl . 
but  none  think  the  appointment  to  oe  a  doty  d 
justice- buund  to  respect  destat.  IVatn* 

COMPE'TIBLE.  adj.  [from  competo.  Lit. 
Fir  this  word  a  cosrupt  orthoi^rap^y 
has  intrcxiuced  £07npatitU^  Suitatc 
to ;  consistent  with- 
it  is  not  umpetihU  with  the  grace  <:£Go^^ 
mtich  as  to  incline  any  man  to  do  evil  Hsjr^^- 
Those  are -properties  not  at  aU  umftn^f^ 
body  or  matter,  though  of  never  so  pore  a  ff  »' 
ture.  GUrvt^' 

The  duration  of  eternity,  i  |)aiito.ante  is  scvU 
is  onfy  e^mpHii/f  to  ^he  eternals  God,  *^'^' 
communicable  toanycr«ai»4'beinfr  StrM-i^' 
Com  pE'riBLENL^  iM^i^^ROfa  cotnpstiS^i 
.    Suitableness;  fitocvs.  ..  .r 
COMPETrnON.  idJ*j^.[lromrw»w 

MithfJMm.}      ""*' 
ik'The-adt  of  endeavtmrtn^  to  ^'nwiit 
,  another  etideav6ur«r  t<5  gain  at  thesaJK 
tjipe  ;. rivalry ;  contest. 
The  ancifjht  flames  of  discord  and  intec '' 
warSy  upofi  xht competition  of  both  bodies,  J^-^^ 
^gaiii return.  ^   ,*•''''; 

,  A  portrait,  vinxh  which  one  of  Titisn'*  ^'  - 
'  not  come  in  competition.  Xyryient  Dufr'-K^ 
Though  whatproductsjiny  dc^we^t^^'' 
be  m  itself  ^ood,  and  what  is  ap«  to  prodwc*  i* 
degree  of  pain  be  evil,  yet  often  we  do  «ct^  * 
so,  when  it  comes  in  competititm  :  the  drpf0 
also  of  pleasure  and  pain  have  a  prrfe^efic^  . 

We  should  be  ashamed  to  rival  iirffncauv^^ 

dishonour  our  nature  by  so  degrading  >  ^f 

tifion.  '^^ 

a.  Double  claim ;  claim  of  more  thau  c^ 

to  one  thing:  anciently  with /^. 

Gmpaitwt  la  the  crown  there  is  i^«  ^ 

3*  Now  with  y»r. 

The  prire  of  beauty  was  disputed  tB  ^ 
yi%x%  see9  i  hut  now  all  prtteiidsniiM  ^^ 
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4tanm  dicir  tlaiiDs  :  there  is  bo  fmJ^HKm  l)ut 
fir  the  second  place.  Vrytsm, 

CoMPfi'Ti  r OR*  It.  /.  {eon  smd petitory  JL-at.] 
X.  One  that  has  a  claim  oppoeite  to  an- 
other's ;  a  rival :  with  for'  befote  the 
thing  claimed. 

How  furious  and  impatient  thev  be» 
And  cannot  brook  competitors  in  love  !  Shahf, 

Some  undertake  suits  ulth  purpose  to  let  thftra 
fall,  to  gratify  the  competitor.  Bacom, 

Cicereius  and  Scipio  were  tmnpetiton  fir  Che 
office  of  pr«tor.  Tatkr. 

He  H'ho  trusts  in  God  has  the  advantage  in 
present  felicity ;  and,  when  we  take  futurity 
into  the  account,  stands  alone,  and  is  acknow- 
ledged to  have  po  compttitcr.  Rogers, 
a.  It  had  formerly  of  before  the  thing 
chimed. 

Selymes,  king  of  Algiers,  xvas  in  arms  against 
his  brother  Mcchemetcs,  competitor  ^'chc  king- 
dom. Knoltei*  History^ 

3.  In  Sbahpeare  it  seems  to  signify  only 

an  opponent. 

The  Quilfords  nt  in  arms, 

And  erery  houx  more  competitor t 

Flock  to  the  rebels.  SLahp,  Rifhard  in. 

Com  P I L a't  I  o  N .  ».  J.  [from  compilo^  Lat.] 

1.  A  collection  from  various  authors. 

2.  Ad  assemblage ;  a  coacervation. 

There  is  bi  it  a  small  vein  filled  with  spar,  pro* 
htUy  since  the  time  of  the  tompiiatioM  of  the 
Waodvmri^m  FouiU, 


To  COMPIXE.  V.  a.  [eompi/ot  Lat.]     • 
I.  To  draw  up  from  various  authors  ;  to 

collect  into  one  body. 
4.  To  write:  to  compose. 

In  poetry  they  compUe  the  praises  of  virtubus 
men  and  actions,  andsatires against  vice.7W/«. 
By  the  accounts  which  authors  have  left,  they 
mignt  learn  that  the  face  of  tea  and  land  is  the 
same  that  it  was  when  those  accounts  were 
spmpiUJ^  WoodwarSt  Natural  History, 

The  regard  he>had  for  his  shield,  had  caused 
him  formerly  to  compile  a  dissenation  concerning 
it«  Arbutbnot  and  Fofe. 

3.  To  contain ;  to  comprise.  Not  used. 

After  so  lone  a  race  at  I  have  run 
Xhrough  fairy  bnd,  which  those  six  books  eompile^ 
Oive  leave  to  rest  roc.  Sp^er, 

4,  To  make  up ;  to  compose.   Not  used. 
JUoo  like,  upiandiah  and  more  wild. 

Slave  to  his  pnde,  and  all  his  nerves  being  na- 

euraUy  cnn^/ V 
Of  eminent  strength,  stalks  out  and  preys  upon 

a  ally  sheep.  Chapman  s  JUmd, 

CoMPt^LEMEKT.ff./.  [from  compile,']  Coa- 
cervation ;  the  act  of  piling  together ) 
the  act  of  beaping  up.  . 

I  was  encouraged  to  assay,  how  I  could  buikt  a 
man  ;  ibr  there  la  a  moral  as  well  as  a  naturaf  or 
axtifidal  tompUemcBif  and  of  better  materials. 

h^otttn  M  Educathm. 

Com  FILLER,  n.  /.  [from  compile.']  A  col- 
lector $  one  who  fraiiKS  a  composition 
from  various  authors. 

Some  draw  experhnents  into  titles  and  tables : 

dioee  we  oO  cmpUttx.  Haew's  Nrw  AtaloHttM, 

Sonne  painful  cmmpifcr^  who  will  study  old 

ljMuMe>  may  inform  the  world  that  Robert 

eaxT  ofOxfbra  was  high  treasurer.  Swifi, 

CoMFLA^CBNCE.  I  tt.s.[complacett//a,\ovf 

Comfla'cencv;^    Latin.] 

I.  PleajufC  |-«atiifactioii  i  frcUfication^ 
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I  by  convenin^^caiinot  tbeae  enti 
From  prone^  nor  in  theur  wvftconplacenee  fmL 

Mihon^ 
'U'hen  the  supreme  faculties  more  regularly^ 
the  inferior  afiectioos  followinx,  there  arises  a 
serenity  and  cmmpUcemcy  upon  me  whole  soul. 

South. 

Biseues  extremely  lessen  the  comphcemce  we 

have  in  all  the  good  things  of  this  life.     Atterb. 

Others  proclaim  the  intirmities  of  a  great  man 

'  with  sativfaction  and  complacency,  if  they  discover 

none  of  the  like  in  themselves.  Addis09i» 

4.  The  cause  of  plrwsurc  ;  joy. 

O  thou,  in  heav  n  andVarth  the  only  peace 

Found  out  fur  ifi^nkind  under  wrath  1  O.thoUy 

'  My  sole  comploiencel  MiltnCs  Par,  L^tt, 

3.   Civility;   complaisance  ;^  softuesa  of 
manners. 

They  were  not  satisfied  with  their  governour* 
and  apprehensive  of  his  rudeness  and  want  of 
complacency.  ClareifdoM, 

.  His  ^rcat  humanity  appeared  in  the  benevo- 
,  lence  ot  hb  aspect,  the  complacency  of  his  be- 
haviour, and  the  tone  of  his  voice,         Addison* 
Complacency  and  tnith,  and  manly  sweetness»t 
Dwell  ever  on  his  tongue*  and  smooth  his 
thoughts.  Addison, 

With  mean  complacence  ne*ef  betray  your  trust* 
Nor  be  so  civil  as  to  prove  unjust.  Popei 

COMPLA'CENT.  adj.  Icomp/aeens,  Lat.] 

Civil ;  affable  ;  soft ;  complaisant. 
to  COMPLAIN,  v. ».  {compiaindre^  Fr.] 
x.To  mention  with  sorrow  or  resentment ; 
to  murmur;  to  lament.    With  of  ha*' 
fore  the  cause  of  sorrow :  sometimes 
with  on. 

Lord  Hastings, 
Humbly  complaining  to  her  deity, 
Got  my  lur  J  chamberlain  his  liberty.      Shahsp, 
\  wiu  speak  in  the  anguish  of  my  spirit ;  I 
will  complain  in  the -bitterness  of  my  souL   ^oh^ 

Shall  I,  like  thee,  on  Friday  utght  complasnT 
Toit  on  that  day  %vas  Occur  de  I.ion  slain.  Vryd, 
Do  not  all  men  complainy  even  thts;^ as  well  as 
Others,  V'the  treat  ignorance  of  manlcind  ? 

Burners  Preface  t»  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
Thus  accurs'dy 
In  midst  of  water  I  complain  ^fr thirst.    Dryden, 
1.  Sometimes  with  for  bclore  the  causal 
noun. 

Wherefore  doth  a  living  man  cMnplain,  a  roan 
fir  the  puutshmcnt  of  his  sms  ?     iameniatimsm 
3.  To  inform  against. 

Now,  master  Shallow,  you  11  complain  vfvmt 
to  the  council  f  Sbatspmra, 

TeCOMPLA'iN.  v.fl.  [This  sense  is  rare» 
and  perhaps  not  very  proper.]    To  la- 
ment ;  to  bewail. 
Pale  death  our  valiant  leader  hath  oppressed  ; 
'    Come,  wreak  hirloss  u-hom  bootless  ye  complaiit. 
.   '  Fairfax* 

Gaufride,who  couldst  so  well  in  rhkne  tomplnin 
The  death  of  Kxctord^  with  an  anow  slain. 

Dryden'e  Fabfet* 
They  might  the  grievance  inwardly  etmplain 
'  But  outwardly  they  needs  must  temporize. 

Dan,  Civil  War. 
Compla'inaht.  n.t,  [from  complain.\ 
One  who  urges  a  8uit»  or  conuncnces  a 
prosecQtion,  aeainat  another. 

Congrc\'e  and  tnis  author  are  the  inost  eager 

ccmpUiHttnis  of  the  dispute.       Col/itrU  Defence, 

Com  r  l  A^i  k  e  r  .  /!•  j.  j^irom  complain  iJOdC 

who  complains}  a  murfi^arcrs  4  la» 

aentcn 
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It.  luAt  bhietPUt  Uuit  the  mnnnureH  and 
.'mmfUmtn  are.  the  wmt  who  speak  swelUttS 
.  WMrdi.  Government  of  the  Tomj^e, 

PhUipt  ia  a  mmptmner:  and  on  thuoccaaion  I 
.  •dU  kurd  Carteret,  that  t^mpiaimn  never  sue* 
ceed  i»c«urt,  thoq^h  raUcra  da:  S'vrifi, 

Co M  P L  A^i  N  f  ■  fr.  /.  {e^mpiainti^  French.]  . 
I.  Rrprcficntatioii  of  pains  or  injurict;^ 
.  lamentation.  ,     .. 

I  cannot  find  any  cause  of  tomplamtt  that  {Ood 

lews  have  to  much  been  wantis^  unto  us  as  we 

J  10  theYn.  Hooitr'i  Dedkatxen, 

As  for  me,  is  my  c$mp!amt  to  man.         Job. 

Adam  saw 

Already  in  part*  though  hid  in  gloomiest  diade» 

To  sorrmv  abandon'd ;  but  worst  felt  whhiny 

•  And  in  a  trouhled  ace  of  passion  toss'd, 
Thus  to  dishurthen  sought  with  uA^ompiamt, 

Miitm. 

l.The  cause  or  subject  of  compUifnt;  grief. 

'     The  poverty  of  the  clergy  \n  Kngland  hath  been 

•  theMmJp<«MrofallidiowuhweUtothech«rch. 

Sttmtu 

J.  A  malady;  a  disease. 

One,  in  a  eompUmt  of  his  bowels,  iK-as  let 

Uood  tllhha  had  scarce  any  left,  and  was  per* 

fectly  curc4«  Arhtrdnot* 

4.    Remonstrance   ag«dntt  {    information 

against. 

Full  of  vexation,  come  I  with  e^mptatmt 
Acainft  my  child.  Skaksfmrt*  • 

Ui  fdtt  strait  this  day  1  stand 
,  .^fSfiftt  my  ju4ge;  eit^r  to  undergo 

•  Myself  the  total  crime,  or  to  accuse 
Mr  other  self,  the  partner  of  my  fife : 
Wnose  futing,  while  her  faith  to  me  remains, 
1  should  tonceal,  and  not  eippsc  to  blame 

*^ '  By  my  evmpiami;  but  strict  necessity 

Subdues  mej  aiid  calamitous  constraint.  Miltmu 

'  Aga^uCthc  goddess  these  tompUnnti  he  made. 

'  '  "^  '  I>ryJtn*j  JEfuUL 

lioMFLAlSA'ircs.  ft.  J,  Icomp/atjatuCf  Fr.] 

Civility ;  desire  of  pleasing ;  act  of  adu- 

.  lation* 

Her  death  is  but  in  MmpUuamet  to  her.  I>tjd, 
You  must  also  be  industrious  to  discover  the 
opinion  of  your  enemies;  for  you  may  be  aa^ 
fured,  that  they  will  give  you  no  Quartet:,  and  al- 
low nothing  to  compiahawe*  JDrydeM*s  Drfrumej, 

Fair  Venus  wept  the  sad  disaster 
Of  haying  lost  her  fav*rite  duve : 
In  tompuusanee  poor  Cupid  mourn*d  ; 
.   '   His  gnef  relievd  his  mother*s  pain.    '     ^rUr, 

CQMPLAISA'NT.  tfi^'.[romr/iWMftf,  Fr.] 

.   Civil ;  desirous  to  please. 

There  are  to  whom  jny  satire  seems  too  bdd; 
Scarce  to  wise  Peter  drnplauamt  enough, 
Aitd  kmdlung  said  of  Cnartresinuch  too  roogh. 

•  ipOMPLAJSA^NTLY.  Ai/v.  [from  r«II^AwJ« 
'  atitJ]  Civilly ;  with  desire  to  please  { 
«  ceremoniously. 

in  ^enty  starving-,  untalia'd  in  state, 
.-  And'^cimpiaifanth  helpl!  to  all  I  hate ; 
Treaiedp  caress*d,  and  tir*d,  1  Cake  my  leave. 
<-  J^t. 

CowPLArsA'KTNCss.  n.  1.  [from  com^ 
\plaitant.']  Civility;  compliance.    Jbict. 
^'€oM PL  A^w A T  K.  J  v  a.  ffrom  planus^ 
Tp  CoMPLA'NE.      J    LattJ^'to  level;' 
*   loTjtducetonBatandcvcnsurftice.' 
•FK^  verteVsr  of  the'neck  at)il  b»<ik-baRG  are 
made  shoR  and  eomplanmttdi  and  foslly  braced 
wilhmUides^ Vtrham. 

Comple'at.    See  Complete. 

Co^M  rUMCtirpfffi.  [«t/fiyA»ni»li0ii»  tat.] 


COM 

t.  Perfection ;  fulnets ;  completion ;  con* 
pletemcnt. 

Onr  custom  is  both  to  place  it  in.the  frost  d 
our  prayers  u  a  guide;  and  to  add  it  in  the  eai 
of  seote  principal  limbs  or  parts,  zi^complmi^ 
which  fiiBy  perfected!  whatsoerer  may  bt  4«« 
feaive  in  the  rest.  Hmkn. 

They  as  they  feasted  had  their  iill, 

ForafoIlcM^itema^afallthefrilL  Huh.*t^. 

For  a  evmpUmeni  of  these  blessbgs,  they  ««r? 

exgoyed  by  die  protection  of  a  king  of  the  vk* 

harmless  disposition,  the  most  exemplary  piety, 

*  the.  greatest  sobriety,  chastity,  and  mercy. 

The  sensible  nature,  in  its  eompUmmt  and  i> 
tmty,  hath  five  exterior  powers  or  bculbes. 

%.  Complete  set  ;xotnpicte  provision; the 


full  quantity  or  number. 
The  cod  of  love  1 


.e  cod  oTlove  himself  inhabiis  there, 
With  aU  his  rage,  and  dread,  and  oief,  ixu)  on; 
His  «»jii^Mairf  of  stores,  and  total  war.  frut, 
3.Ad8citftiou6  circumstances;  apptndagt>; 
parts  not'necessary,  but  oroamenul; 
whence  ceremony  wascaUed  cvrnphKettt 
BOW  corntpted  to  cotftpUmeni. 

If  the  case  pcrmittethtant  baptism  to  hxn  ^ 

decent  enmfitmadi  of  baptism,  better  it  veie  ts 

enjoy  die  body  %ridiout  his  ftvmture,  thaa  t« 

•  wilt  ibr  thia  tin  the  opportuBi^  of  thst,  fc< 

which  we  desire  it,  be  loat.  A»^> 

Thcae,  which  have  lastly  sprunc  up,  ftr  <«- 
pUmenU^  rites,  and  ceremooieaof  aiurchaa»»t 
are  in  t^uth,  for  the  greatest  part,  sudi  C^ 
things,  that  very  easiness  doth  make  them  hri 
to  be  disputed  of  in  serious  manace.      H^tkit' 

A  doleftil  case  denres  a  ilolefid  aongi 
Without  vam  art  or  mrioiis  tawokwuais^Spmtf. 

Gamish'd  and  deck'd  m  modest  emftmt^ 
Not  working  with  the  ear,  but  with  the  eye. 

4»  [In  geometry.]    What  remaios  of  1 

quadrant  of  a  circles  or  of  ninety  d^ 

greesy  after  any  certain  arch  hath  btc* 

retrenched  ftrom  it. 

J.  [In  astronomy.]  The  distance  of  a  su^ 

from  the  zenith. 
^.  Complement  rf'tbeewrUM%  inf^?!^' 
fication,  that  part  in  the  iBtciioursiii^ 
.  of  ft  which  makes  the  dcrnqgoi^g* 
7.  jfritifmetica/ COM91.RMKVT  »ffil^^*\ 
'  ritbm,  is  what  the  logarithm  wanUrf 
.    109000,60a  *     QfomhtTi- 

COMPLETE,  adj,  Icom^letvp,  Lat.J 
I.  Perfect ;  fuU  ;  having  no  dcficicnci» 


'    spend  the  dme,  wlicn  one  d«h  wah  fer  »-'^ 

^   eomint ,  till  tJie  assembly  cf  them  tb«  *a^  »^ 

srwaroi  worship  him  be  tompiettz         ^^'i 

And  ye  are  twapUu  io  him  which  is  t^  ^'^ 

of  aX  principality  and  powet;.  Oha^ 

ITien  marvel  not,  dioa  groat  mAam^  «^ 

That  aU  the  Greeks  begpn  Co  wscship  ^^^ 

%.  Cbm/J^r^Jiaidog  nodograesy  cosi'^ 
properly  admit  mnrt  and  wMSt. 
•    li  any  ^tspoutioa  should  appear  tc«tfo/ 
good  a  work,  the  assistenee  m  the  h^'"'^' 

>   pqwerwouldbenecesaiy  tonnkekM^^ 
pifte.  i«? 

3.  Finished;  ended j  coodnded 
This  course  of  vanSv  almost  emmtUti^     . 
Tii'4istheficUoflifr,IlHoptfflMC.  f^ 


COM 

T»  CoMPL£^c.  nr.  a.  [from  \ht  noun.] 
To  perfect;  to  finish. 
Mr.  San^efton  wu  itmfUttd imsler  of  arts, 

Ared  only  fnd  tmpUftd  ta  th«  t»c» 
Of  liudul  appetence.  ^     Miiipn. 

To  c^wn  n^  co(nec,MM^AtfM  the  oatioii*$  hope* 
And  heads  the  bold  train-hands,  and  bums  a 
pope.  '    Py*. 

CoMPt^'r£LY,  adv.  [from   ^o»^/r.J 
Fully;  perfectly.  » 

Tbea  ttlL  us  howr  ymi  can  your  bodiet  roll . 
Throi^spMe-4if  matter  aD#Mi)^4)pf\iU/   . 

Whaterer  pcraon  would  aspire  to  Be  tmpUhly 
witty,  sriiare,  humourous,  and-pdlit'e^  must  he. 
Able  to  retain  in  bis  memory  every  smgle  sent- 
ence'coiltame4  in  thi«  UrOr^  J!iwifi% 

CoMi'j-t'T.KMKN  r.  n.  i.  {from  eompUie* 
meni^  Fr.]    The  act  of  comi^letiiig.  - 

AUow  iiie'to^giva.ypu,  ijnom  the  best  autiu^s, 

theor^in,  the  antiguity,chc  growth.thc  change, 

and  the  compleUauni^  of  satire  among  uieiRoinaps. 

Dry  den  s  Diduaiion  /•  Juvenal* 

CoMPLE*TtNRSS.  >f.  j,  ffrom  ecmp/tte.} 
Pcrfifction ;  the  state  of  Ijeitig  cotnphjtc. 
f  csnnot  ailqw  their  wtsdtp  such  a  emxpkt*^ 
mtit  and  inerrabUiiy  ««  <o  oMiude  ^'*eli* 

These  ^ffttM'fft'tQ  make  up  the  ctm^lHettttf  of 
any  subject.  IVaiu*  Xf^ui. 

€  O  M  P  L  t'T  I O  N .  ».  J.  [from  compiete.^     ; 
U  Aooompiishment;  act  of  fumUiuijf ;  4tate 
of  being  frilftlled. 

There  wae  a  fuU  eanire  harmony  and  consent 
tf  all  the  divine  predktiona,  receiving  their  fow- 
pletun  in  Christ.  Switb, 

a.  Utmost  height ;  perfrct  rtate. 

He  atakee  it  the  utmost '/onr^ffilMi  of  an  ill 
character,  to  bear  a  malerolence  to  the  l^cst 
men.  P^, 

CoMFLE^XKD.  ^    Composite;    of  many 
parts  i  not^niplfi ;  kickiding  mai^y  par- 
.    ticulars. 

To  express  ctmpltxed  siniiBcation^  they  took ' 
a  liberty  to  comoound  and  piece  together  gcea- 
tures  of  allorwabie  forms  into  mixtures  inekist* 
ent.  BmvH, 

IdeiS'fDsde  up  of  several  simple  ones,  1  call 
f implex:  such  as  b«auty,  gratitude,  a  man,  the 
universe ;  which,  thoug^h  complicated  of  various 
simile  ideas,  or  t&mPiex  ideas  made  up  of  simple 
ones,  yet  are  comidered  each  \tf  itself  as  on^ 

A  teeondforyeaiential  mode,  called  a  property, 
sometimes  goes  toward  making  up  ^e  essence  of 
s  tcmplex  TOtng.  f^attj, 

Wtth  such  perfection  fwim'd 
I«  tliis  tcmpie*  stupendous  schvnie  of  thinn. . 

•      >    Thoriitoti^t  '^rifig. 

Co'MPiEX.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjcctfw.] 
Complication ;  collection; 

This  parable  of  the  wedding  supper  compre- 
hends in  it  the  whole  etamplex  o(  tU  Kho  blessings 
and  privileges  exhibited  by  the  gospel       South. 

Com  ple'x  ED  sxss.  «./.[from  ccrftp/rxed.} 
Complication  ;  involution  of  many  par« 
ticniar  parts  in  one  integral;  contra- 
riety to  simplicity ;  compound  state  or 
nature. 

From  the  ^fimpltxeAms  of  these  moral  ideas, 
there  fottowt  anotlier  inconvenience,  that  the 
irind  cannot  easily  retain  those  precise  coinhip 
nations.  ,  . -^  Ltfkts 


COM 

t*  The  ihelosure  or  iofolutiffi  of  oae 

thing  in  another. 

Thou|^  the  terms  of  pw>poiftions  lUiy  b»conS"  • 
plex;  )*ee  where  the  cemposttipoof  the  arj^umoAt 
is  phiin,  simple,  and  regular,  k  ispi^uperly  eaSMd 

•  ■  simpieSyUogtria;  since  the  c^npUxkn  doe«.  not£ 
helong  to  th«  syliogistick  form  of  it.        IVsHi. 

%.  The  cbloiu'  of  the  iciSteitiai  parts  ot  any 
body.  -  -    '  > 

•  Men  judge  hy  the  ttmpksmk  bf  the  sinr 
The  state. suid  inclination  of  the  day.      ^Mtp^ 

What  see  yoO  in  tti«se  papersi  tnat  y6t>  lose  * 
So  much  tcmpUxMH  f."      abahfearrt  Hemry  X4, 

He  so  takes  on  yosder,  so  rails  against  all 
.  marued  mankinds  iir  curses  all  £v«i*s  daughters, 
of  what  r4>Mr6/rjc«oii  soeyfK  -^  Slakfficfrr» 

^  Why  dptn  ^ot  l^auty  then  refine  the  wit, 

•  And  good  sempUxhn  rectify  the  will  ?    Davia, 

Niceness,  ci}ougli  if  renders  them  insignificant 
to  great  pui^MiseSfyet^t  ^(Sihtieithio\teompleMhm% 
and  makes  their  spixit>  sccin  more  vigorous. 

CoUUrmFruk. 

If  I  write  on  ^.  blsck^man,  I  run  over  ail  i^n 

eminent  persons  of  that  conpUxiM.    .Sptetai$r» 

3.  The  tempewftttre  of  the  body,  accord* 

ing  to  the  vatlous  proportions,  of  tkit 

four  medical  l^umours.-- 

T  is  in^  though  different  your  ttmp/extont  a^e, 
Th^  family  of  heav'n  for  men  should  9;ir,Dryd, 

For  from  all  tempers  he  could  service  draw; 
Tb^.wortli  of  each,  with  its  allay,  he  knew^  ^ 

And,  as  the  conS^nt  of  nature,  saw 
How  she  complexloiu  djd  divide  and  hrev.  D^yd^ 

The  metliods  of  pjco^'idcnce,  men  of  this^«M» 
piexicn  must  bf  uultt  fyi  the  contemplation  od 
,  Surnet*t  Thnry  eftht  £artk 

I-et  melancljoly  rule  ^prerac, . 

•  Choler  preside,  orlilood,  or  phtegrifii 
It  makes  po  difTrcncc  in  the  case. 

Nor  is  eMtpUxnn  honour's  place.  Swfi> 

Co  5i  p  L t'lC  r o N  A  L.  adjn  [from  complexion  \ 
DcpendiJDtf  on  the  complexion  or  tem« 
p^amcut  of  the  body. 
•  Men  and  other  animals  receive  dii!brenttin^ 
tur^s  from  cotHplexhndt  cffioresceticics,  and  do* 
scend  still  lower  as  they  partake  of  thefulktnoui 
and  deni|radng  humours.  jSrevm, 

•  Ignorance,  where  it  proceeds  from  early' or 
tomplexioMi  prejudices,  will  not  wholly  excludo 
from  favour  of  God.  JFidingm 

COMPLE^XIOMALLY.'  adv.    [from    fO)»- 

[ftexion^l    By  complexion.  ^ 

-    An  Indian  king  sent  unto  Alexander  aiair 

woman,  fed  with  poisons,  either  by  converse  or 

copulation  tomplcxiwally  to  destroy  luQuifr'«1^. 

CoMPLk'XLY.  4fdv^iilOTO^  (O^plCM.l/jXk 

.    a  complex  manner ;  not  simply. 
Com  p  L  K^oc  9  ^  s  s .  i»  /.[from  epmplAe^ }  TVt 
..  state qfibdngcbrnplex.    ^' 1 
Co  M  p  L  E^x  u  R  L . »,  i.  [from  c«9Mi^l  The 

iAvolnfion  or  complication  of  one  thins 
'  with  others.     '   ' 
C o  M  p  L  I' A  N  c  K.  ».  i,  [from  fompjfJ] 
I.  Thci  act  of  yielding  to  any  desire  or  d^ 

mand  ;  accord  ;  i|ubmission# 
1  am  far  from  excusing  that  ampSamt^  {or 

pleo:u7  consent  it  was  not,  to  his  def^rucdon. 

We  are  free  from  any  necessary  oettimina- 
tion  of  our  will  to  any  paRtscuhr  actMo,  Mad  from 
a  necessary  e9mpiUmee  with  our  desift  att  iifkia 
any  parttcukr,  «ad  then  appeariag^  pt«ferablc, 
good.     .  >  Ltckt. 

Ijm.  the  king  meet  compUatm  \n  your  looha, 
A  free,  and  iteady  >iekling  to  his  wishes.    Ra^m, 

Tl^  actlMis  ta  wlycbths  wQ)rU.«QlHifS!Oi.f 


COM 

'tk^pUmet  ire  dnst  iriiidi  ibdtit  eternal  cxpee* 

iations.  Rcgtn, 

W^  ctmpliamtM  will  remove  dissension,  while 

the  liberty  coQtiniKs  of  profesvng  what  new  opi- 

aioBs  we  please  /  .    ..  Swifi, 

1»  A  dispoiutioa  to  yitld  to  others ;  com- 
pUisancc. 

He  w»  a  man  of  fern  words*  and  of  great 
€/mftUme;  and  usually  delivered  that  as  his  mi* 
nion,  which  he  foresaw  would  be  ^^efulto  tne 
king.  Oartadttt, 

COMFLi^ANT^a^'  [from  complj-l 

!•  Yielding;  bending. 
The  fmflUtit  bought 
Yielded  them.  Mitw's  P4radui  Lsti. 

ft.  Civil ;  coinplaisflhtr  ' 

Ta   COMPLICATE,   v.   a.    U^mpllgoy 

*  Latin.]  ^ 

%.  To  entangle  one  with,  another ;  to  join ; 
to  involve  mutually. 

Though  the  particular  actions  df  war  are  cenf 
flkmtt  in  fact,  yet  they  <eze  separate  and  distinct 
.  in  right.  •  BacoM, 

In  oaseour  eAence  against  God  heth  >been  cmi- 
.  pticateJ  with  injury  to  jnen,  we  should  make 
restitution.  '  Til/«t4M. 

When  the  disease  is  iompiUatufvixh  othlbr  dis- 
eases, one  must  consider  that  yS/hlch  is'  most 

*  dancerous.  Ayhuthr.ot  m  DUt. 

'There  are  a  mnhitude  of  human  act  ions,  wl)icfa 
have  so  many  ^Mii^/i^^iM/'circumstances,  aspects, 
and  situations,  with  re^rd  to  time  and  place, 

*  iwrsons  and  thjngs,  that  it  Is  iropossilile  for  any 

*  one  to  pass  a  right  jtid|roent  concerning  them, 
without  entering  mto  most  of  these  ci*'cum- 

**  ttiitces.  Mrottst 

ft.  To  unite  by  involution  of  parts  one  in 
another. 

Commotion  in  the  parts  nay^make  them  ap- 
ply themselves  one  to  another,  of  compUeaU  and 
dispose  themaftcr  the  manner  requisite  to  nuke 

*  them  stick-  B§yl*i  fiisiiry  cf  Pimuuu, 
3.  To  form  by  complication  ;  to  fonn^by 

the  union  of  several  parts  Into  one  in« 
^  tegfal. 
~  Dreadful  was  the  din 

Of  hissing  through  the  hall !  thick  swarming  now 

.    ^itli  Mmpiigutea  moMttrSj  head  and  tail.  AfUt, 

j^  man,  an  army,  the  universe,  are  complicated 

['  of  vaxiou«  simple  ideas,  or  complex  ideas  made 

Upor  ihnpleoncs,  Lecke. 

Co'm  PLICATE.  fiJJ,  [from  the  verb.]  Com- 
•^^ownded  of  g  miilt^pUcrty  of  parts. 

*  -'     What  picaiore  wouW  felicitate  his  spirit,  if  he 

-  -  conld  grasp  idl  in  a  sur\'ey,  as  apainter  runs  over 

•4  $yfipiic4U  piece  wtougbtbyTman  or  Raphael! 

jymUxmtheJOiHd. 

CCfMFMiQATEyESS.  it.  i.  [from  eompB" 

Mte^l   The  state  of  being  complicated ; 

3  Intpcdbej;  perplexity- 

-  (fhcn  IS  great  variety  of  intelligibles  in  the 

*  world,  fto  much  objected  to  our  tenses,  and  every 
«evc|P!^-  object  is  nil|  of  svfbdivided  multiplicity 
and  9anp^£atciuis»      Hairs  Origin  cf  MamkiM. 

lCoMv\.\t\^TioH.  ft.  J.  [from  eompHcatt,'] 
<   If  The  f ct  of  involving  one  thing  in  an- 

|k.  The  state  of  being  involved  one  in  Jui- 

^tH*». 

M  our  giyevanres  are  either  of  body  or  of 

•kind,or  in^^^/tftf^MAi  of  both.     VEarange, 

The  nociofts  of  a  coniitatd'  knowledge  are  al» 

ways  full  of  perplexity  and  cMmplkatimu,  and 

leldom  in  order.  JVilitHi, 

.|.  The  integral  consisting  of  many  things 

'    involvedi  pefplekedi  and  unitedL* 


.  By  admitong  a  eompSeaiuM,  cf  ideis,  aa^  tik> 

iog  too  many  thines  at  once  into  one  4)««sl)oa, 

the  mind  is  danlcd  aud  bfe%'ildc«ed«       H^atti. 

Co^MPLicE.  n.  i.  [Fr.  from  wi^Uxj  an 

assoctat^y  \o^  Latiir.]     One  uho  m 

'united  with  others  in  an  iH  dcdgn ;  an 

associate ;  a  confeiSemtc ;  an  accomplia. 

To  arms,  vict<iriou$  ncWe  father, 

"To  quell  the  rebela  and  tlieir.foMr^/tctf.   Siah. 

Jutfid^^was  afterwards  done  upon  die  o^fec^ 

crs ;  the  principal  being  hanged  and  quaitercd  ta 

Snitfafitld,  and  div«ra  of  his  <hic(  ant^/ ci- 

ecufedindivera-paitsofdie^eahn.   Bgyipari. 

•  *    The  marquu  prevailed  with  the  king,  tiut  he 

might  only  nurn  luslirother  out  of  tbe  ganisca, 

•  after  justibi  wais  done  upon  bis  empHtu, 

Ctawdm. 

Computer.  «.  u  ffrom  compfy]  A  man 
• ' t>f  an ea&y  teiiiper ;  a  man  of  itady  conh 
pliarrce.  • 
Suppose  a  hundred  tiew  employmeon  were 

•  ettcted  on  purpose  to  gratify  cwa5^/iir/,anidSDf- 
'  portable  difficulty  would  remain.  '  Svf- 
CO'MPLIMENT.  ST.  J.  icpmpBmtKt,  Fr] 
'  An  act  or  expres^n  &E  civility,  usually 
1   understood  to  include  somc.bypocri«\f 

and  to  mean  less  than  it  declares:  thb  is 
properly  rom^i^mAv/y  something  raper- 
fluou9,  or  more  than  enough. 

He  observedfew  nmpUaunt*  in  matter  of  an^ 
but  such  as  proud  snger  did  indite  to  him-  -^^-^ 

My  servant,  ar  .>  T"  was  never  mwry  wmU 
Since  lowly  feigning  was  call'd  tmmpiimait: 
Y'  are  servant  to  the  dnke  Orsino,  youth.  Ski, 

One  whom  the  nniakk  of  his  own  vain  too|Be 
.•  X>eth  ravish,  like  enchanting  hannoay : 
A  man  (i(  c»mplimen$*^  whom  right  and  vrocg 
Have  chqse^as  umpire  of  their  meeting.  Siui' 

'WYai  honoor  that. 
But  tedious  waste  of  time,  to  sit  and  hear 
So  many  hoUow  comptwuMit  and  lies. 
Outlandish  flatteries  f  Mi/ton's  Par.  h' 

Virtue^  religion,  heaven,  and  etwnal  hapj;- 

•  neas,  are  not  trifles  to  be  given  up  in  a  amff 
mtntt  or  sacrificed  to  a  jest.  A(f  r  > 

To  Co'mpmment.  f. fl.  [from  the  noup/ 
^  To  sooth  with  acts  or  cxpiessins  0: 
.  ,  respect ;  to  flatter ;  to  praise. 

It  was  not  to  complimt-Mt  a  society,  so  mnci 

above  flattery  and  tne  regardless  air  of  coiR^* 

.  applauses.  GtBt--^'- 

Klonarchs  should  their  inward  aod  di^uis£t 

Dissemble  and  command,  b«  false  and  vise; 

By  ienominiousarts  for  servile  ends. 

Should  compUmau  their  ibce,  and  dum  tfcsff 

friends.     .  /*^' 

The  watchman  gave  so  very  great  a  tbwnf  • 

my  door,  that' I  awaked,  and  heard  mp^{*^ 

pUmeMtd  with  the  uaual  saluution.         ^•^'^* 

She  campUments  Menehus  very  haadsooe^  •. 

and  says  he  wanted  no  accom|>lisbineot  eitbci  ^ 

mihd  or  body.  ^^ 

To  Co'MPLi.MKNT.  v. «.  To  usc  ccn^i^-' 

oious  or  adulatory  language. 

I  make  the  interlocutors  upon  occasioe««^ 

plimiMt  with  one  another.  ^f'': 

Complime'ntal.  adj.  [from  compiintrsi' . 

Expressive  of  respect  or  civility;  ini- 

plying  compliments. 

I  come  to  speak  with  Paria  ftora  the  pris^ 
Troilus:  1  will  make  a  ttmfdimmtml^mio^  ^'^ 
him.  SMsptare*t  TrtH.  end  Crft'<^ 

Languages,  for  the  most  part,  in  terras  (d^ 
tind  eruidltion,  retain  their  original  povprrr;  j» 
'    rather  grow  rich  and  abundant  in  ttmf^*'^*' 
phrasesi  and  such  fkcsh.  ff''^^' 
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Tlt'u  falsehood  of  Ulytftr  is  entirely  em^ 

'ptentad  ind  officious.  Bnttfu, 

COiM PLiMfc'NTALLY.  adv.  [from  tompU" 

mental,']  In  the  nature  of  a  compliment; 

civilly  ;  with  artful  or  false  civility. 

This  speech  has  been  condemned  as  avarici- 
ous :  Eustathius  ju^gei  it  $pol;en  artfully  and 
cortplimcittaily,  Brovnt. 

Co  M  {'  L I M  e'nt  ER. «.  j.[frora  comtlimentJl 

One  given  to  compliments ;  a  flatterer. 

Co'MPLiNE.  ».  J.  [comp/ine,  Vr^compUt'f 

num^  low  Lat.]  The  last  act  of  worship 

:  at  night,  by  which  the  service  of  the  day 

'  is  completed. 

At  morn  and  cve^  besides  Aeir  anthems  sweet, 
Their  pcny  masses,  and  their  coaplina  meet. 

If  a  man  were  but  of  a  day's  life,  it  is  well  if 

he  lasts  till  even  son^,  and  then  says  Uis  compUne 

an  hour  before  the  time.  Taylor's  Holy  Living, 

ToComplo're.  v.  ».  [ro»i//oro,  Latino 

To  mak«  laipentation  together. 
COMPLOT,  n.  s.  Fr.  [from  comfletum^ 
for  eofTtptexttmy  low  Latin.  Menage,']    A 
'  conficderacy  in  some  secret  crime ;  a 
plot ;  a  conspiracy. 

I  cannot,  my  lief  brother,  like  but  well 
The  purpose  of  the  com^Ut  which  ye  i^Xi.HuLT, 

I  knowcheir  tii^Ui  is  to  have  my  Ufe..Sibaij. 
To  CoMP  vo'i .  V,  a*  tfro«w  the  noun.]  To 
form  a  plot ;  to  conspire ;  to  join  in 
any  secret  design,  generally  criminal. 

Nor  ever  by  advised  purpose  meet 
To  plot,  contrive,  or  lOM/Jct,  any  ill  Slaisftare, 

A  few  linw  after,  we  find  them  compMting 

together,  and  Gonuiving  a  new  scene  of  miseries 

to  the  Trojans.  ^•/'» 

Complo'tter.  ».  /.  [from  compiot.}    A 

conspirator ;  one  joined  in  a  plot. 

Jocasta  too,  no  longer  now  my  sister. 
Is  found  nm^loUer  in  the  horrid  deed.  DryJett, 
To  COMPLY-':  v.  «.  iSkitiner  derives  it 
from  the  French  eompiaire ;  but  pro- 
bably it  comes  from  compHer^  to  bend 
to.  Piier  is  Still  in  use.]  To  yield  to  ; 
to  be  obsequious  to.;  to  accord  with  ; 
to  suit  with.  It  has  twltb  before  as  well 
persons  as  things.  . 

The  riling  «un  smmplits  %vith^wr  weak  sight ; 

First  Ktlds  the  clouds,  then  shews  his  globe  of 

light.  .       IV^^it^r, 

They  did  servilely  €ompl^  tvitb  the  people  m 
worshipiwng  God  by  sensible  images  and  rcpre- 
.•enutioas.  TiflUion, 

The  truth  of  tjungs  will  not  comply  %ifttb  our 
conceits,  and  -bend  itself  to  our  inureit.  TUloit, 

ReiDember,l  am  she  who  sav'd  your  llf«; ; 
VouT  loving,  lawful,  and  complying  wife.    Dryd. 

He  made  lus  wish  ivith  his  est.ite  comply  j 
Joyful  to  live,  yet  not  afraid  to  die.  ?r;pr. 

Compo'nent.  adj,  [component y  Latin  J 
That  constitutes  a  compound  body. 

The  bigncts  of  the  coMponent  parts  of  naturaj 

bodies  may  V«  conjcwturcd  bj^heir  colours,      •' 

XfivioM*J  Optiikt. 

To  COMPO'RT.  V.  ff.  \,€Qmporier%  Fr. 
from  fortOf  I^t.)  To  agree;  tosmt : 
followed  by  <ufifbi  -  .    . 

Some  piety  *%  not  good  thcr* ;  some  vate'di*- 
port    '    " ' 
On  thu  svd«  m^^iib  that  jHace  may  eompnri, 

Donnr. 
gucli  ^ott  ^Kampirt^th  the  natnre^f  rime. 

Holder, 
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ft  is  not  every  man's  tsdent  to  distingiiHh 
aright  how  far  our  prudence  may  warrant  our  ' 
charity,  aiui  how  far  our  charity  ma^  comport 
•  with  our  prudence.  L  Estrange, 

Children,  in  the  things  they  do,  if  they  com*' 
port  with  their  age,  find  uttle  difference^  so  they 
nuy  be  doing.  X«fi«. 

ToCompo'rt.  i».  fl. 

1.  To  bear ;  to  endure.  This  is  a  Gallick  . 
stgnlficationy.  not  adopted  among  us. 

The  malecontented  aort, 
-That  never  can  tite  present  Kate  eoa^art^  ^ . 
But  would  as  often  dumge  as  they  change  will. 


s.  To  behave ;  to  carry :  with  the  reci- 
procal pronoun. 

At  years  of  discredon,  and  emptrt  yonrselfwi 

this  raaupole  rate !  Cmtgrtvem 

Compo'rt.«,j.  [from  the  verb.]    Be- 

.  haviour ;  conduct ;  manner  of  lectins; 

and  looking.  * 

1  dull  account  concerning  the  rules  and  man- 
ners of  deportment  in  the  receiving,  wu  comport 
and  conversation  in  and  after  ic  TayUt, 

1  know  them  wcU,  and  mark*d  their  rude 
comport  ; 
In  times  of  tempest*  they  command  alone. 
And  he  but  sits  precarious  ^n  the  throne. 

Drydcns  fahlet. 

CpMPofRTABLE.   adj.  [from  comport. 1^ 
Consistent ;  not  contradictory. 

We  cast  the  rules  and  cautioxu  of  this  art  into  ^ 
some  comportalth  method.  Heltons  Architectyre. 

Compo'rtance.  ».  J,  [from  comport^ 
Behaviour ;  gesture  of  ceremony. 
Goodly  tomportancf  each  to  other  bear. 
And  entertain  themselves  with  court 'desmeet. 
Fairy  Qiwm.  ' 
Compo'rtment.  II.  s.  [from  coinporr,^ 
Behaviour ;  mien  ;  demeanour. 

The  will  of  God  itlSke  a  straight  unakerablt 
•rule  or  line ;  but  the  various  comportmsnts  of  the 
creature,  either  thwarting  this  rule,  or  liolding 
■conformity  to  it,  occasion  several  habitudes  m 
this  rule.  Bato, 

By  her  serious  and  devout  comportmtni  oi| 
these  solemn  occasions,  she  ^vcs  an  enrop)e 
that  is  very  often  too  much  wanted.      Adftson, 

7*0  COMPO'SjE.  V,  a.  [composer^  French  j 
•componot  dl.Atin.] 

X.  To  form  a  mass  by  joining  different 
.  things  together. 

Zeal  ought  to  be  compottJ  of  the  highest  de- 
agrees  of  all  pious  affections.  Spratt. 

4.  To  place  Any  thingin  its  proper  form 
"and  method.  . 

In  a  peaceful  grave  my  corps  compose,  Vryden, 

How  doth  the, sea  exactly  compost  itsclrto  a 

level  superficies,  and  with  the  earth  make. up 

one  spherical  roundness.  '^  Ray» 

3^  To  dispose ;  to  put  in  the  propcr'stitc 
^r  any  purpose* 

The  whole  army  seemed  well  eompottd  to  ob? 
tain  that  by  their  swords,  which  they  could  not 
j^y  their  pen.  *    C<W<sAw. 

4.  To  put  together  a  discourse  or  sei^ 
•t^nce  ;  to  write  as  an  authour. 

Words  so  pleasiRg  to  God»  if»  (hoise  wMfch  th» 
Son  of  t«o()  himself  hath  f^m^r^,  were  not  poa-. 
sible  for  men  Co  fr^me.  Hooker* 

•  llie fireueA^eeiAimitror  in  this  Bition, af^er 
the  manitf f  of  tkcfft>ld  Grecian  lyrlckt,  did  not 
WiUtempoie  thd^'w6Wi  oThiS  divine  odes,  }fx\t 
gen'et'aUy  set  th«^'t«*»T^r  ?ck'Wm«^  •  ^midHkom, 
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5.  To  conititute  bf  beings  p«ti  ti  A 
whole. 

Nor  did  Israel  *9cm 
Th'  infection,  when  their  borrowM  gold  $»mpoi*d 
ThjS  calf  in  Oreb.  Miiiot^*  Paraditt  Jiott, 

A  few  uKfiil  tlnngs  confounded  ^th  many 
triiles,  fiU  their  memories,  and  cornet  their  m» 
tellectual  possessions.^  ff^^ttr, 

$,  To  caIoi  ;  to  quiet. 

Hoi  would  undeitike  the  joorney  with  him,1iv 

which  aU  his  fears  would  be  nmp^std,    C/arcnd. 

You^that  had  uught  th«m.  to  sobdue  th^fr 

Could  Qrda[«  teadi,  and  their  hi^h  sp*ritsr£»^0/r. 

C»ii*AM#th]rn»ind; 
|lQr  fiauds  we  here  contriv  d.  nor  force  designM. 

He,  having  a  full  command  CNti  the  water, 
had  |)Ower  to  stiU  and  €«mfmi  it,  as  well  as  to 
move  and  disturb  it.  \  fTrndwrnnl, 

Yet,  to  compott  this  midnight  nine. 
Go,  ftedy  aevch  ^iriiere*er  ytni  please.     Prior, 
f .  To  adjust  the  mind  to  any  buuncssy  by 
freeing  it  from  disturbance. 

The  mtnd,  being  thus  Asquieted,  may  not  bt 

able  easily  to  ump$ti  and  settle  itself  to  prayejr. 

Dufpa*s  Rmlisfir  Dnotiok. 

We  beseech  thee  to  c«i»^arr  our  thonghts,  and 

preserve  her  reason,  during  her  sickness.  Sivt/i,, 

$•  To  adjust;  to  settle:  as,  to  compose 

f .  [with  printers.]    To  aitange  the  let- 
'ters ;  to  put  the  letters  10  order  in  the 
composing  stict 
xo.  [In  musick.]    To  fornr  a  tunc  from 

the  different  musical  notes. 
i^ovLTO'sn^v^ participial  adj.  [from  com* 
/»« J 'Calm ; 'serious ;  even;  sedate. 

In  ^in  there  it  something  sdU  naore  seriow 
«nd  c^mpttd  in  the  manner  of  the  inhabitams. 
Aiiixm.  M  IUih^» 
The  Mantuan  there  in  sober  triumph  sate,. 
CoM/MVhif  posture,  and  his  look  sedate.  P^po, 

(COMpo'^EDLY.   ain}.   [from    cQmfoiedI\ 
Calmly;  seriously;  jjedately. 

A  man  was  walking  before  the  door  very 
eompnudly  without  a  hat.  One  crying,  here  is 
the  felkw  that  killed  the  duke;  every  body 
Sfked,  which  is  he }  The  man  without  the  hat 
irery  emposidly  ans\\*cred,  I  am  he.     ChrtndoM^ , 

Co M  p o's  E  D  K  E s  b .  «.  J.   [from  compoji^.2 

.  Sedatcness ;  calmness  ;  tranquillity. 

.  He  that  will  think  to  any  purpose,  nl>ut  have 

fixedness  and  comp^tf^eu  of  humouir,  m  well  as 

smartness  of  parts.  Norri*. 

Com  p  o's  e  r  .  ».  j.  [from  compose^ 

X.  An  author ;  a  witcK 

.  Now  will  be  the  right  season  df  forming  them 
to  be  able  writers  and  compotcn  in  every  excel- 
lent matter.  >•  •  ■  •  MlUon. 
tf  tltc  thoughts  of  such  ankhors  have  nothmg* 
In  them,  they  at  least  do  no  harm,  and  shew'Vn 
honest'  industry,  and  n  good  intention  in  the 
WMtf^er.                            Addiiw^s  Frtth»lder, 

a^  Htt^iat  adapts  the  musick  to  words ^ 
he  that  form*  a  twne. 

For  the  truth  Df  the  theory  I  sm  in  no  viee 
«mc«nMl  s  the.  MM/M<r  4>f  at  n^Ht  look  to  that. 

Wet  composition;  I  r^^6nr..P^t  Xiudovico, » 
^ost  judlvKet  ^  swf  j^i^^MyttM/f.       PtoAvm, 

ThB^9Ptpt/gr  b«tfso  49^>rfi«s^  my  seme,  whe«f 
I  latend«a.Mii  move  die  passions,  that  he  seems 
x^lMn  be^  tbe^eet  at  well-ae  the  490^fMr, 
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C^MPo'^sf  TB*  adj*  [evmp&tHm^  Latin:] 
The  ewmpotiie  order  in  ardnMcCure  is  tix  i^ 
ef  the  five  orders  of  columns;  so  named,  bec:kuA 
lie  capital  is  composed  out  of  those  of  the  other 
orders;  end  it  is  also  caBed  Uie  Roman  and  Ici- 
lick  order.  HirAu 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  eomfuiuvj&m 
of  this  irch  were  in  bnitation  of  tne  pillin  d 
Solomon  a  temple.  ,  /i&e«. . 

Com pos  t't  I  o  s . ».  /.  [^co/r^6jutio9  Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  forming  an  mtegrai  of  vaii* 
one  diseimilar  parts. 

We  have  exact  forms  of  etrnptatitut  whcrek^ 
they  incorporate  almost  as  they  were  natcni 
wmples.  Baant  Vfm  AtaUs&, 

In  the  time  of  the  Yncas  reign  ef  Pen:,a0 
compoiithn  was  aHowed  by  the  uws  to  be  used 
.in  point  of  medicine,  but  only  simples  proper  to 
eath  disease.         ^  7^^. 

2.  The  act  of  bringing  simple  ideas  kio 
complication:  opposed  to  ^lyM)<x 
the  separation  of  complex  notions. 

The  mvestigation  of  difficult  things  hf  the 
method  of  analysis,  ought  ever  to  precede  tbi 
method  of  cmmptitka,  Netvtta**  0^:ti4 

3i  A  mass  formed  by  mingGng  dilfeitnt 
ingredients. 

Heat  and  vivacity,  m  age,  is  an  excellent  ee^ 
positwm  for  bunness.  Bmemtt  Eusrr, 

Vast  pHlars  of  stone,  cased  over  with  1  ae^ 
iiiioM  that  looks  the  moat  like  marfale  of  mj 
thing  one  can  imagine.  Jd&f, 

Jove  mis*d  vp  all,  and  hia  beat  ckjr  *m^% 
l^hen  call*d  the  happy  ccmpatkim  Floyd.  Swp. 
4,  The  state  of  being  compounded;  uniea; 
conjunction;  combination. 

Contemplate  things  first  in  their  own  sinpfe 

.natures,  and  afterwanb  view  them  in  em^tHm 

with  other  things  Wsu. 

$.  The  arrangement  of  various  figures  in 

a  picture. 

The  diqmsition  in  a  pScturets  an  assniUB{ 
ofman^parts;  it  is  also  called  the  «as^/»Ri^ 
whi^h  IS  meant  the  distribution  and  ord^ri/ 
placmg  of  things,  both  in  general  and  in  pani- 
cular.  Drydcn*!  Ihfrtin}. 

6.  Written  work. 

Writers  are  divided  conceraiag  the  aoth:?rity 
of  the  greater  part  of  thoee  etrnpattthn  tbi: 
pass  in  his  name.  VRtirvft- 

'  That  divine  prayer  has  always  been  M^i^ 
upon  as  a  frnpisitim  fit  to  have  proceeded  mm 
the  wisest  of  men.  Ad£t9t. 

Wlien  I  read  rules  of  crittciam,i  enquire  ita 
the  works  of  the  author,  andhy  that  mesns^ 
cover  what  he  likes  in  a  fmpasUimu      jU&m> 

7.  Adjustment;  regulation. 

A  preacher,  in  the  nxventioR  of  matter,  de> 
tion  of  words,  comp^nHon  of  gesture,  look,  ^ 
nunciation,  motion,  taeth  all  these  Acuides  it 
once.  Ben  Jmnmi  Dif^ 

8.  Compact ;  agreement ;  terms  00  which 
differences  are  settled. 

To  take  away  all  such  mutual  grievances,  a* 
*  .niries,  and  wrongs,  there  was  no  way  baitwr 
V  S<>hiE  upon  «9injteMr«p«  and  agreement  anooi* 
themselves.  And  again,  all  publick  regimen?, 
<s(  what  kind  soeveriseeifieth  evidently  to  b>** 
aia«n  firom  deliberate  a<^tce,  coowltatioo,  i3i 
tmnpotitiom  between  men,  judging  k  coorsoKf 
and^yehoi^ul.  ,  ifo^- 

Thus  we  are  agreed) 
I  onvoour  fmptHiom  nap  be  wsitten. 
And  seal'd  between  ui.  Shi'^^^ 

Their,  lounge  droops;  and,  hopekss  >w*f 
they  wish 
¥otnmp§iitim  withtfae  anconqucr'dfidii  ff^'^' 
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5.  TKtc  act  of  difldiarKfing  a  debt  bx  pay* 
ing  part ;  the  wn  paid.' 

so.  Consistency ;  congruHy. 

There  is  no  t^tmpoji^n  iq  these  ncwf. 

That  give*  them  credit. 1 

— Indeed <hey  ar«  disproportion'd.    'Shahpeare. . 

XX.  [In   grammar.]   T{ie  I'oining  of  two' 
words  together ;  or  the  prefixing  a  par- 
.  tide  to  another  wordt  to  augment^  di« 
minish»  or  change  its  signification. 

J 2.  A  certain  method  of  <kmon«ti^tioQ  in 
mathematickSy  which  k  the  reverse  of 
the  analyticai  method,  or  of  resofution. 
It  procetxls  updn  principles  in  them« 
flelves  seH^vident ;  on  definitionsi  pos- 
tu  latefi,  and  aadbms^  and  a  previou&ly  de* 
monstrated  senes  of  fNX^positionsy  step 
by  step,  ^tt  ?t  gives  a  dear  knowledge 
of  the  thing  to  be  demonstrated.'  This  ^ 
is  called  the  synthetical  method,  and  is  ^ 
used  by  Euclid  in  his  Elements.  Harris^, 

CoMpo^»iTiva.  4i4ij\  [from  compoje,'] 
Compounded ;  or»  hairing  the  power  of 
compounding.  D/V/. 

Co M po's iroK.n.s.  [from  compose,']  He 
that  ranges  and  adjusts  the  types  in 
printing  :  dbtingnished  from  the  press- 
man, who  makes  the  is^pression  upun 
paper. 
CO'MPOST.  n.  J*  [Fr.  ctrntposTtum,  Lat.] 
A  mixture  of  various  substances  for  en- 
riching the  gnmnd  j  manure. 

AvoH  what  >•  to  come;        .   ' 
And  do  not  sprend  t^Je  cwrpott  on  the  weeds. 
To  make  them  ranker^      SlMthpgatdf'4  Hamlet, 
We  also  have  gH?ar*virwcy  of  tompotts  and' 
soib, for  the  making^^the canhfruktul. 

'-    •'' UiK9n*4  Atahnth^ 

Water  young  planted  fki^hi;.araomum  esjie- 
cially,  which  you  «aa>h««Uy  refscsh  too  oitcn, 
and  it  requires  abundant  smnf^U  .         R^dyftm 
'inhere,  ns  his  dream  foretold,  a  cart  he  found, 
I'hat  carried  «Mtr«w#  forth  to  duiw  tiie  gr;>und. 
'^^  Dr^. 

In  vain  the  nuvsUa^  grove 
Seems  fair  awhile,  dierish'd  wiih  fester  earth  | 
But  when  the  alien  compott  is  exhaust, 
Its  native  poverty  again  prevails.  PbiSpu  * 

To  CoMpo'sT.  -tr.  tf.  [from  thtf  m.mi  J 
To  manure ;  te  enrich  with  soil.  ! 

By  removing  Into  worse  earth,  or  fbrbeartpg 
to  compost  the  earth,  watep>inint  tttrutUi  into 
Iveld^mint,  and  the  cote(wt>rt  into  rape.  Bactk, 
As  for  earihyh  nrnpoHtdt  kself ;  ibr  I  knew  a 
ftarden  that  had  a  field  poured  upon  it,  and  it 
aid  bear  fruit  eicelI«BCly*  B^on. 

COMPO'STUHE.     «.    X.      [from     W/Tf^W/.] 

Soil ;  manure.    Kot  used. 

The  eatth  *s  a  thief. 
That  feedc  and  breedi  by  a  eompotiyre  stol'n 
From  gen'ral  eicremencs.  .  Sbikspeurt**  'Tim»M» 
CoMPo'auKE.  IT.  /.  [from  fo*»>*^jtf.] 
I-  The  act  x>f  composing  or  inditing. 
Their  crwn  ibrms  ate  not  like  to  be  so  souiyi, 
cr  comprehenSKc  of  the  nature  of  the  duty,  as 
forms  of  publick  C9mp9sure.  K.  Charles, 

i- Arrangcmcnti  combination;  mixture; 
order. 

Hence  langiiagei  v^ise ;  when,  by  institution 
and  agreement,  such  a  composure  of  letters,  such 
a  word,  is  intended  to  xigniiy  such  a  certain 
tlung.  ^       MAfcrV  EUm^Mts  of  Speech. 

gtwk  this  varions  mmposurn  a^d  coinunauons 
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«f  fh«ae  odrpttsdes  togetheri  fai|tp«»  tfi  the  fv^ 
•ties  of  the  bodies  formed  out  of  them.         •» 

3.  The  form  arising  from  the  disposition 
of  the  various  parts.  \ 

In  eomffsure  of  his  firae, 
iriv'd  a  tiir  but  maaly  gnee.  Cratbawo^ 

4.  Frame  ;  make  ;  temperament.  ' 
To  reel  the  streets  atnoon^and  cttnd  thebufisc 

With  slaves  that  smell  of  sweat ;  saythis  becomes 

hhn: 
Ae  his  cmmpuwt  must  be  rarB  indeed. 
Whom  these  thtni^s  cannot  blemish.  Shahpeartm 
The  doke  of  Buckiogbam  sprung,  withoiic 
any  help,  by  )  kind  of  coiigtiual  tamptsure,  is  - 
.  the  likeliMsof  our  Ute  so\'ereign  and  master. 

5.  Adjustment. 

.  God  will  rather  look  to  the  inward  raptures  of 
the  mind,  than  to  the  outvaid  form  and  eompo* 
4ur*  of  the  ho&y,  JOt^a, 

6.  Compoeitiou  ;  framed  discfc^orse. 

Discourses  on  such  occasions  are  seldom  the 
^  productions  of  leisure,  Shd  sbogld  1>e  read  idtk 
those  favourable'  allowances  that  are  made  t#' 
hasty  composufts,  AUerbttry^ 

In  the  composures  of  men,  remember  you  are  a 
'  man  as  well  as  the^r;  and  it  is  not  tbeur.  reason«« 
but  your  own,  that  is  given  to  guide  voii. 

Watts  on  tbi  Mh^ 

71  8edateness;  calmness;  tia»'qiiiUity. 

To  whom  the,  virgin  majesty  of  Eve, 

As  one  who  loves,  and  sumo  unkmdness  meetsb 

With  sweet  austere  «0,ii^o/urrthusreplied.  MiUt 

I'he  otlmcst  and  serenest  hours  of  life,  whda* 

the:  passions  of  nature  are  all  silent,  and  the 

.  nund.enjoys  its  most  perfect  composwre.   Warn. 

8.  Agreement ;  compositi«>ii ;  settlement 

•  of  differences. 

TJie  treaty  V  Uxbtidge gave  the  lafr^st  hopes 
of  wi  happy  raw^^rtf.        -    .      King  Cbartet. 
Van  guard !  to  rigl\t  and  left  the  front  un&Us' 
-  Th^t  all  may  see,  who  hate  us,  iio\i  wc  seek 
I^eart^  and  composure,     MUtott*s  Paradise  Lott, 
■  -Things  were  not  brought  to  an  extremity  t 
there  seems  yet  to  be  room  left  ii)r  a  cetaposwei 
hereafter  there  may  be  only  ^r  pity.    Drydau 
CaMPOXA'flON.  »,j.  icompotittio^lAUl 
The  act  of  drinking  pr  tippling  toge» . 
•tliei'.  '  » 

Secrecy  to  words  spoke  imder  the  rdsc,  Only 

mean,  in  comtouthn^  from  the  ancient  custoSn 

;insymposiack  mcetiims,  to  wear  chaplets  of 

roses.  Brtnens  Ftitgar  Ermrf, 

If  thou  wilt  prolong 
Dire  compotijtiont  forthwith  reason  quits 

•  Her  empire  to  coufusiop  and  misrule, 

Ai;d  vain  debates:  thNi-twenty  tongues  at  once^ 
Conspire  in  senseless  jiirgon ;  noujjht  is  heard 
£ut  din,  and  various  clauiuur,  and  ma<f 'ram. 

PbMs. 

To  COMPOUND.  V,  a.  [campcn'>j  Lst.  J 

I.  To  mingle  many  ingredients  together' 
in  one  mass. 

a.  To  form  by  uniting  vacloiis  parts. 

Whosoever  compoundetb  any  like  it,  shall  b* 
cut  olK  ^    Exodus, 

It  will  be  difficult  to  evince,  that  nature  does 
not  make  ^compounded  bodies;  I  mean,  min* 
glc  together  such  bodies  as  arc  already  compoundei 
of  elernentar\s  or  rather  of  simple  ones.  Boyle^ 
The  ideas,  boing  each  but  one  single  percep* 
tion,  arc  easier  got  than  the  more  complex  ones  ; 
and  therefore  are  not  liable  to  the  uncertainty 
which  attends  tliose  compounJeJ  ones.        L0eke, 

3.  To  mingle  in  diitcreat  positions^  tor 
combine. 
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•.'  We  ufawothnfe  i  iiodie  im»e  thir  did  not 

enter  through  the  si^ht;init we  h^ve  the  power 

'of  altering  and  eompMtndingihoic  Images  into  all 

r  ,  the  verieucfi  of  picture.       Aiihatts  SptcUhr, 

4.  [In  grammar.]    .To  form  one  word 
from  two  or  more  words*   - 

. ,  Whei^  it  and  Tigvirembnce  etch  other  un- 
der the  dty,  «f  Apimut,  there  dotltey  tgree  of,. 
1%  joint  and  .(^mpptmJtJ  namet  and  are  called 
-^rho'Tigriu  .     jUUigb'i'Iiutory  of  the  WwrkL 

5.  To  compose  by  being  united. 

Who  'd  faNB-vo  moiok'd  with  elory^as  to'Uv« 

•  But  tn  a  drean  of  friendship  r 

'To  have  his  ponTO,ahdeU  what  state  fmp9wd$^ 
cBut  oaly  paintoi-tike  his.varnish*d  frienc^s! ' 

^>.  *Sbaitftmrt*t  Tr«M. 

6%  To  adjust  a  difference  by  some  reces- 
^  sjon  frorp  the. rigour  of  daitns. 

*  I  would  to'  OocT  at?  strifes  were  well  A^ 

pauniidt  Sbahpearit* 

If  there  be  any  <&cord  or  suits  between  tny 
of  the  fatnilhft'they  'ttttwnpoinJcdtt^  appeaseo.  - 

7:  To  disdjafgc  a  debt  by  paying  only 

'  part. 

Shall  I,  y e.gods !  hc^  cries,  my  debts 49mp»*indf 

y5  CompoVn^d.  1;.  n. 
X^  To  come  to  terms  of  agreement,  by 
abatipK  sof)iething  of  the  fLst  demandt- 
It  ha^/>r  before  the  thing  accepted  or' 
Jrmittcd. 
Th«y  were,  at  last,  gl.id  to  ampwhtiftr  kis 
ibare  commitment  to  the  "^lower.        Ci^trenJon, 
'  .Fray  but  for  half  the  virtues  of  this  wife ; 
'-Ctnpoundfrr  all  tlie  rest,  with  longer  life.  'Dfj\ 
•is  To  bargain  tn  the  ^wmp. 

Here  's  a  fellow  will  help  you  to-morrow ; 

i-«w>^oi^l^with  him  by  the  year.        Shahptare, 

>  T^  come  to  terms,  by  granting  some- 

*  ^htng  on  each  side. 

CornH'al  nm^niei  to  ftimish  ten  oxeri  afrpr 
"Michaclm-s  for  thirty  pounds.  C^rHt, 

Once  more  I.  comic  to  know  of  thee,*  iing 
Harr)', 
'^{  for  thy  ransom  thou  wilt  now  cwtptnttd^ 

•  Betore  tfty  most  aisuredoverthrow?  ^haksptati* 

Made  all  the  royal  tun  recant» 
CcmpcunJy  and  take  the  covenant.        Huiihrat, 
y-  But  uselcts  all,  when  he  despa'urlng  fbuqd 
.  C^uUut  then  did  with  the  winds  cuffittounJ, 

DryJen  J  y^crW. 
I'aracelsus  and  his  admirers  have  co/nfounJeJ 
'  with  the  Galenists,  and  hrovght  a  mixea  use  of 
chymiqal  medicines  into  the  pteteut  practice. 

TeiiJpU, 

4»  To  determine.    This  is  not  in  use. 
We  here  deliver. 
Subscribed  by  the  consuls  and  patricians, 
•Together  with  the  seal  o*  the  senate,  what 
■  Wc  have  fmpwnded  on.        Sbaktpettres  CwloL 

CJo'mpoi  NiJ,  adj.  [from  the  verb.] 

I.  Formed  out  of  many  ingredients;  not 

eimpk-  .   .     ^^.    ^  .- 

,     The  ancient  clectrum  had  m  it  a  nfth  of  sil- 
ver to  the  gold ;  and  made  a  compound  metal,  as 

*  £t  for  most  uses  as  gold.  Bacon» 

Compy^nd  substances  ar©  made  up  of  two  or 
»  more  siinple  substances.  tVatts*  Logui. 

a.  [In  grammar.]  *  Composed  of  two  or 

•  more  wcrds ;  not  simple. 

These  who  are  hit  greatest  admirers,  seem 
pleased  with  them  as  beauties ;  1  speak  of  his 
Mw^w^cpitht^ts.  Pope. 

^4  QoMVOVHD  nr  aggregated  Fliyvjer^  in 
botany,  la  such  as" consists  of  miny  Ht- 
•'"•  ftowcTS,  -coBCurring  together  to  make 
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Up  one  whole  one ;  each  of  wfaicfabt 
its  style  and  staminay  and  adhenng 
seed,  and  are  all  contained  within  ooe 
and  tile  same  calyx :  such  are  the  sun- 
flower, and  dandelion.  Marru. 
Co'm po u  n  o.  «.  j.  {fiom  the  verb.]  The 
pass  formed  by  the  union  of  many  io- 
gredients. 

For  present  use  or  ph)fit,  this  is  the  rolet  coih 
sider  trie  price  of  the  two  simple  bodies ;  coos- 
der  again  the  dignky  of  the  one  above  the  other 
in  use  ;  then  tee  if  ybu  can  makf  a  aa^omi^ 
.  that  will  save  more  in  price .  than  it  will  uk  io 
^dignity  of  the  use.  Bacunt  ffylealRm. 

As  man  is  a  eopipcufid  znd  mixture  of  flesh  s 
well  as  spirit.  SeM^s  Str9**t, 

-    Love  why  da  we  tme  pasaon  call, 
<When  'tis  zamptmidot  them  all; 
.  Where  hot  aw|  ^old^  whece  aharp  and  sweet, 
In  all  their  equipages  meet  f  Steifi. 

CoMPo'uNDA3i.B. adj\  [from compound-] 

Capable  of  being  compounded. 
CoMFo'CKDER.'n.j.  [from  TocompomJ] 
ip  One  who  endeavoukv  to  bring  parties 
to  terms  of  agrecnient. : 
•    Those  softners,  sweetxters,  tamfmmdertt  and 
expedient-moDgert,  wha  thai^c  taetr  heads  m 
^strocgly.  Svi/i. 

%.  A  miogler ;.  pne  who  mixes  BoJii^s. 

r^GOMPREHB'ND.  v.  a.  [c9mpnf>mdet 

Latin.] 
Ik  To  comprise ;  to  include;  to  conUdo ; 
*to  imply.  ... 

If  there  he  any  other  commandment,  it  ij 
briefly  cvmprehtmded  in  this  saymg,  nainelr, 
Thou  shak  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  Xok. 

It  would  be  ridiculout  Co  grow  oU  in  dse 

.  ctudy  of  every  neeetieiy  thing,  in  an  ait  whtdi 

tomprehmidt  so  meay  teyeral  parts.        I>rjiei. 

%%  To  contain  in  the  mind  \  to  unacr* 

stand  ;  to  COnCrt^. 

Rome\^-as  not  better  by  her  Horace  tiofhc, 
Than  we  are  here,  to  iomprehemd  bit  thogte. 

T  is  umuft,  that  they  who  have  not  d>«l««< 

•  notion  of  "heroic  writing,  should  therefore  o»- 

demn  the  pleasure  which  others  receive  from  k, 

because  they  cannot  comfrAettd  it.        J>r^ 

C  o  M  p  R  E  H  E^N  s  I B  L  £ .  odj,  \comprfbsm&lfy 

French  \  eomprebensibilisj  Latin.] 
X.  Intelligible;  attainable  -  by  the  miod; 
conceivable  by  the  understanding. 

The  horixon  sets  the  bounds  between  tbfeSi| 
Ikhtened  and  dark  partt  of  things,  betnea 
v%at  is  and  what  is  not  cumfrtkemakU  by  as. 

/»«■«. 

a.  Possible  to  be  conaprised. 

Lest  this  pert  of  knowledge  ihoald  ie<B» 
any  not  comptthemnhle  by  axiom,  we  will  v^ 
down  some  hetdt  of  it.  ^«* 

CoMPREHE'NsiBLY.tf^v.  [from a»^ 
bensible.^  With  great  power  of  signin- 
cation  or  understanding ;  significantlf ; 
with  great  Extent  of  sense.  ^^^'^^ 
seems  to  have  used  e^n^reben^^ 
comprehensh*fh. 

The  words  wisdom  and  righteousness  are  corn- 
monly  used  very  cotmprthtiuiUy^  so  as  W  s^gwy 
all  religion  and  virtue.  TtM^ 

ComprEHe'nsion.  «i.  i.  [eomprebentioi 
Latin.] 

X.  The  act  or  quality  of  comprisiDg  or 
containing :  inclusibn. 
In  lU  Old  Testament  there  is  a.dost  ft^*" 
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i^cMJtoH  of  tke  New,  m  the  Kew  an  open  dit- 

covery  of  the  OM.  ffoohr. 

The  cmmfrebimiM  of  en  idet»  reganb  lU  e»- 

'^encial  meoct  mmI  ))roperties  of  it|  so  body,  in 

its  comprehtmmt^  ulbes  ia  iolidity,  fi^>e,  quao* 

.  tity,  mobility.  .         •  ^.  fVatu*  LtgUk, 

12^'    Summary  1  ^Spitome'j  '  compendium ; 

ab9^:3ict;  abridgment  in  which  much 

is^'cprnpriscd. 
If  Mr«  would  draw  a  shoit  abfltraa  of  human 

happiness,  bring  together  all  the  various  ingre- 
.^  Uienu  of  it,  and  digest  them  into  one  preacrlj^ 

tion,  we  must  at  m  fix  on  thia-wise  and  leligi- 
.   o«r  aphorism  in  my4ext,  as  the  sum  ftnd  tom» 

frebetuwH  c£  aU.        ^  Rfhgrs* 

3 .  Knowledge ;  capacity  i  power  of  the 
mind  to  admit  and  contam  many  ideas 
at  once. 

You  give  BO  proof  of  decay  of  your  judgroem, 
and  e&mfrebeHsim  of  all  tfaio^  within  the  com- 
pass of  an  human  undersundmg,  Drjdtn. 

j^.  [In  rhetorick.  j  A  tix)pc  or  figure,  by 
which  the  name  of  a  whole  is  put 
for  a  part,  or  that  of  a  part  for  the 
%v-hoIe,  or  a  definite  number  for  an  in- 
definite. Harrii. 

CoMPftEHB^Nsivc.  mIj*  [froiB  compre- 

I.  Having  the  power  to  comprehend  or 
understand  ro^ny  things  at  once/ 

He  must  have  been  a  man  of  a  most  wooder- 
tc\  cmmfribtiuiv*  nature :  becauae  he  has  nken 
isKo  the  compass  of  his  Canterbury  Tllef  the 
various  manners  and  hvmours  ox  the" whole 
£ngilsh  nation  in  his  agr ;  not  a  shiglt  character 
has  escaped  hitn.        .  Jirpdm^t  FaUesy  fi^tt'C 

His  hand  unsrain'4tt{^ltncocrupted  h%acL* 

His  tomfrfhfuiv^iit^  :  .aiUntecests wei^hM;    i 

.AU  £(irope  Sav'd;  tet  ^riuin  not  betray'd.     *" 

•       :*^!  ■'•"  PipisE^rttes. 

».    H«vrftg  'fh^*  qftJlHty   of  comprisuigf 

much;  compendious;  extcnwve. 

So  diffusive)  so  e^mfteh'tmkfej  W  cathoHclb  a 
grace  is  clianty,'thar%hdie>er  thrte  is  the  op- 
»   portonity  of  any  Other  virtue,  that  thiie  if4he 
opportunity  of  charity.  '•'  Sfprntt^s-  S^rmtns. 

COMPKEHE'NsivfctY.*  md'v.' •\irom  ecnU 
pr^bemnvt.\  In  a!:c0mplvtfhemrve  manher. 
Comprehe'nsi  VEVEss.  «.j.  [homeam^ 
prebensi've.']  "iTie 'c^lraKty  ef  incfuding 
much  in  a  few  words  or  narrow  com- 
pass. 

Compare  the  beauty  and  cemfreiemtiveMat  of 
legends  on  ancient  cgios*  jtddiha. 

To  COMPRE'SS.  v.-tf.  {t&mfressus,  Lai.] 
X.  To  force  into  a  narrower  compa^s^j  t^ 

squeeze  together, 
a.  To  embraoe.  .r 

Her  Neptune  ey*d,  with  bloom  of  beauty 
blest,  \.       , 

And  in  lut  cave  the  yicldiiig  nymph  comprt^U 

pope"*  pt/ytsry. 
There  wa^  in  the  island  of  lu  a  young  gurl 
campfeticd  by  a  genius,  who  delighted  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  muses.  Pope^ 
Comp*e'ss.  ». /.  [from  the  verb]     Bol- 
sters of  linen,  by  which  surgeons  suit 
their  bandages  for  any  particular  part 
•    or  purpose.                                  $wnc/. 
I  applied  an  intercH>ient  about  the  ankle  and 
upper  part  of  the  foot,  and  by  fomfrgu  and 
^ndage  dressed  it  up.                          fVutmam, 
CompkEssibj'lity.  ir.i.'[&omroii2/r^> 
M/f'}    The  quality  of  being  compres- 
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"iible ;  the  quality  of  admitting  to  b« 
"brought  by  rorce  into  a  narrower  com- 
pass: as  ahr  may  be  compressed,  but 
water  can  by  no  violcnoe  be  reduced  to 
lees  space  than  it  naturally  occupies. 

CoMPR£'ssi»LE.  a4/.  [from  compre^s.l 
Capable  of  being  forced  into  a  narrower 
bom'pass;  yielding  to  press,ure,  so  as  tliat 
one  part  h  brought  nearer  to  another. 
•  There  being  spiral  particles,  accounts  for  th* 
elasticity  ox'  air;  there  being  spherical  particles* 
which  gh  ts  free  passage  to  any  hcteroseneona 
matter,  accounts  for  alr^  being  eompre/riUe. 

Chtyne^t  PhHos^pbtceU  Prituipta*. 

COMPRE^SSIBLKNKSS.    ».   i,    [from    COm- 

'prMible,'\    Capability  of  being  pressed 

close.  Diet. 

CoM?RE'ssTON.  ».  /.  [compresslo^  Latlu.] 

*  The  act  of  bringing  the  parts  of  any 
^  body  more  near  to  each  other  by  vio- 
l.lcQce;   the  quality  of  admitting  such 

an  effort  of  force  as  may  compel  the 

.body  compressed  into  a  narrower  space* 

AVhcnsoever  a  solid  body  is  pressed,  there  b  a« 

inward  tumult  in  the  parts,  seeking,  to  deliver 

themselves  from  the  compresthn  ;  and  this  is  the 

cause  dT  all  violent  motion.  Bacom* 

Tht  powder  in  shot,  behig  dilated  into  such  a 

'flafne  as  endureth  not  compression ^  moVeth  ilk 

f  townd,  the  flame  beins  in  the  natuit  of  a  liquid 

•JbodXi  sometimes  recoiang.'  .    <\  JI^cm. 

Tears  are  the  efllects  of  the  e^smprusmt  of  ibe 

moisturfHjf  tjie  brain,  upon  dilatatbn  of  tha 

gSplf  itM    .  Batons  Na%Hfai  HitUfy, 

Merry  Michael,  the  Cornish. poet,  piped  t£tt 

^•;^«ipon  his  oaten  pipe  for  m«rry  £iiglaiid,  but 

,rY^  9  mocking  camprusim^v  Normandy. 

'^'  Qamdem*s  Rmrnttf* 

He  that  shall  find  out  an  hypothesis,  by  which 

'  wat^r  may  be  so  fare,  and  yet  not  be  capable  of 

compress'tM  by  force,  may  doubdess, by  the  sam« 

hypo|hHs^  make  gold  and  water,  and  all  other 

bodiesi  as  much  rayer  as  he  pleases ;  so  that  light 

may  Hnd  a  ready  passage  through  transparent 

substances.  Jvcwton. 

CoM>Kt'*SVRE.  «•  J.  [from  compress.} 

.-Tbeaet  or  force  of  one  body  pressing 

.  afmiiitt  another. 

'  .»n  W^  tried  whether  heat  would*  iipciilthscasd- 
.  ^«>sa,f(irctbka<i0Mr/ra«#Mr<,4^i>it.  B^lg, 
iri*^CqMPiu'NT.  v^a.'lcomjprim^r^f  X-^-J 
.    .  To  print  together ;  It  is  commonly  taken*  ia 

*  'ht?,  for  th'?  dcccikul  printing  of  another's  copy, 
or  book,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rightful  tito- 
pri»t6r.<       I    '>•  PhiUips*  HTcrld  of  iKn/s. 

9q  Compri'ss.;  v.  h.  [jp^mprtfkinf', 'r^m* 
prisy  French.]    To  contain  ^   to  coin- 

t'pHHfiend;  to  include. 

Necessity  pf  shortness  caoseth  men  to  cut  off 
impertinent  discourses,  and  to  cortprhe  much 

*  matter  in  lew  word^.  Hioker, 

Do  th<7  not,  under  doctrine,  cmnj>rehend  the 

*  same  that  we  intend  by  matters  of  f JitH  ?  Do  pot 
thf.y,  under  discipline,  comprise  the  regtn\en  of 
the  church  ?  '    - '  Ho^hr, 

T  «a  the  polluted  love  that  multiplies ; 
-   But  friendship  docs  two  soub  in  one  sampritt, 

'  RoscamtsfHf 
COMP&OBA^noK.  n.j.  [rom/rv^  Lat.l 
Proof;  attestatiorr. 

That  is  only  esteemed  a  legal  testimony, 

which  receives  tomprobaticm  Bnom  the  moujrtis  of 

at  least  two  witnesses.  Bsrrwm 

CO'MPROMISE.    n.  J.   itQtnpromluutth 

Latin.] 


COM 

X  A  mutaa]  promise  of  two  or  more  ptr- 
ti«  at  ditfercnce,  tp  refer  t^  ending,  of 
their  controvcr$ic$^^totbje  arbitrcment  or 
.  equity  of  one  or  mor^  ^rhiVraiOTB.Qmkt^L 
a.  A  compact  or  t>arg^n>  in  which  some 
concessions  are  nude  on  each  side.  \ 

Wars  have  doc  wasted  it ;  for  warr'd  he  hath 
not; 
But^basely  yielded,  upon  comfnmisey 
That  whidi  hk  ancestors  achicv'd  with  hlowv. 

Sbaks^r:*s  Richard  lU 
To  COMPROMISE.  V.  a,  (.fropuhc  noun'.] 
r.  To  compound;  to  adjust  a  compact 
by  mutual  concesisions  ;  as,  they  com- 
promised ibt  ajair  at  a  m'tddU  ratu 
9»  In  Shakipeare  it  meang,  oausuaUy,  jko 

accord  j  to  agree. 
.     Laban  and  himself  were  tvttprcmii'd^ 
'  That  sjU  the  yearlings  which  ware  streak'd  mi 

pied 
Should  fan  as  Jacob's  hire.         Mer,  tf  Vtmia. 
CoMi  RoMisso'RiAL.  adj.\^fm\  eetdp^ 

m'tsel\    Relating  to  a  compromise. 
Comprovi'ncjal.  U.J.  [from  con  and 
provmciaL\     Belonging  to  the   same 
province*. 

At  the  iconseaation  of  an  archbishoK,  all  ijxs 

souprovbuiali  ought  to  ^ve  their  attendance. 

^t^^i-f\  Ayl^€*4' Parergm. 

CPMPT.  If,  /.  \e9m0et  French ;  computWf 

JLatln.]     Account  f  computation ;  nc« 

•  koning.  •  * 

Tour  servants  cvirtr  ^ 

Have  theira,  themselves,  and  what  jt  thdr^4n 

To  Tnakeihcir  au^t  at  your  hi^ness'  pltaitrfe, 

8tiU  to  return  y<tar  own.  Uakthair^t  K,  JhBit, 

ft  Com Pt.  V.  fa  \comptfry  Frcnich.]    To 

compute ;  to  numb<;l\  .  We  now  use 

,  To  Count,  which  k^" 

Co'MPTiBLE.    aelj.    [Atim  eo«^0    Ac. 

countable ;  responsible  ;  ready  to  give 

tcctount ;  subject ;  submissive. 

G6od  beauties,  kt  me  sustain  my  scorn;  1am 
^fery  tnmptihU  even  to  th*  least  siniater  usage. 

SSaJhip^ri, 

T0  COMPTROXL.  zi.  a.  [This  word 

'  is  written  bV  some  authors,  wbo^  did  not 

attend  to  Wt  etymology,  for  edtHM^ 

♦  tnd  some  oT  its  derivatives  arc  written 
^  in  the  same  manner.}     To   control; 

*  to  overrule ;  to  oppose.  ,  ,  ,      | 
Co?i?TRo'LtER.«.  J.  [from  con^troiiJ] 
'  Director  ;    supeniisor  ;  -*  Superior    kv- 
.  itcndant  z  govcrnour. 

This  nicht  he  makcsasupperu.and  a  gvtai^c, 
^  To  uianylofds and  ladies: 
1  w.is  spoke  to.  v.'ich  sir  Henry  Guilford, 
,  This  night  to  be  comptrolUrs,  Shahpeart. 

The  Mmpir^Utrx  of  vulgar  opinions  pretend 
to  find  oi:t  «uch  a  similitude  in  soma  kind  of  ba- 
.   ^ns.  Temple, 

M  V  fates  permit  me  not  from  hence  to  fly ; 
Nor  he,  die  great  contptrolhr  of  the  aky .    i)r^ 
C  ow  p X  iio't  h.h  RSH I  p.  »ij.).fromc«w/r;fo/- 
/fr.]    •Superintendance. 

The  gayte  for  sta^mery-caases  is  aiSiesed  t6 
the  tcrtptr^lerxhip,       Carrw*i  Sur.  ^  Cwttwal^ 

CoMPuas.ATivELV.  ad'u.  [from  nntpuU 

j«»rf.]  With  force  ;  bv  constraint. 
CoMPvr'LSATORy.  fli^-.{from  compulsory 
'  Lat.]  Having  the  force  of  compelling ; 
<»activc.  '  .        "' 


COM* 

Whichiinoodter;    .    • 
But  to  recover  from  u«  by  strong  haiSr 
And  terms  4tn)i^^4tar]r»  those  fbrcaaidjanlr 
So  by  lua  father  k>i^    ..   ShtJ^pmr/t  UmM 
CoMPu'isioii*.  n.n itmptdsh^ Latta.i 
I.  The  act  bf  compelling  to  soiwthiaii 
force;  violence  bfthelgent: 

If  reasons  were  H  fiknty  at  MaAbentok  I 

would  give  no  man  a  reason  on  cvM/dWm.  ZUk, 

Thought^  whhhMr  havt  ye  ltd  ur*  »itk 

that  tweet 

-  C9mpwiiim  thustranapO#ted  ?  MRtmftPar.lifl 

Such  sweet  ffimpH/mm  doth  in  m«iskk  lie, 
Tokilllh«dsiigbtmorne<«saky.       MUrn, 
a.  The  state  of  being  compelled ;  viokDCc 
suffered. 

CtmpmUiti  it,  in  m  agent  «i^able  «f  itMsa, 

when  the  b^inning  or  connnuatioo  of  aty  icdoo 

ss  contrary  tothe  preference  of  hit  mind.  Udu 

When  ue  fierce  foe  bung  00  our  brokcaTcsi, 

With  what  nmpuitim  andlahorioM  ftght 

We  ^unk  thus  low!  MUtom*sFcf.Utt^ 

Thtt  Acuity  is  Ut  ftasa  ttrnpaistea^  sad  sq 

spontaneous,  and  free  fromdeterminatkinV6e 

^rdcular  objea.  HsU, 

PofsiUytherewereodien  wfioassistedlfan^, 

pnrtly  out  of  fear  and  compulskM,  &U, 

CoMPU'L«ivfe.  aJj.  [trcHh  ccmpulterju 

eompuijust  Lat.  ]     Having  the  power  to 

compe]  ;  forcible. 

The  Danube,  vast  and  deepv 

-  Supreme  of  rivers !  tothe  frightful  bnok, 
Ufg'd  by  tompfiJrive  anns,  aoon  as  ttiey  leaft^ 
Kev  terror  ^nll'd  their  veitis.  PhilSfu 

The  deny  would  be  glad  to  recovertbcirdues 
.>y  a  mors  mzt  nndroMi^iJ^rivr  method.  Staifi, 
Conru'LSI  VELY;  flWv.[frOin<WwMrt#.] 

By  force ;  by  vi0le^. 
Co^^pu'Ls^srE^fBsj^=  Vj;.  a  {from  aa^ 

ji'vci}    Force ;  coropolstoii. 
CoMPu^LSORjL  v..«i^[fnym  <waig^idterfj 

In  a  compcdaory  or  fbniible  maaner ;  bj 

force;  by  violence. 
To  aay  that  tbt  btttefrdeserver  hadi  ladi 
.  eight  to  govern,  st  he  nwv  cmp^lsatHj  bif 

under,  thftina  woffthy,.is  ma.  Bam. 

Oo^iF^asoRY.  akf.    {compuUoirt^  Fr.J 

Having  the  power  of.  necessitate  or 

-  'Compellinj^.' 

Hterretl^tntkis:  to  Ahik  ^lat  actka^r^' 
. .  cecdmg  from  iP^ar,  ar^  properly  amp^mj  ic* 
tions ;  which,  in  truth,  are  not  only  voluniary^c 
free  actions ;  neither  compelled,  nor  so  mudi  s 
ph^adlfnece9ntated.J9#waa&^tfgMi^^c^. 
IQndly  it  would  be  taken  to  comply  vitba 
patent,  although  not  <0i[^a(^Wf>  SwfU 

COMPU'NC'PION.   n.  /.   iewipm^ 
Fr.  from  punge,  pwfctutn,  to  prick,  tat.] 
I.  The  power  of  pricking ;   stimuhtioQ  j 
irritation. 

This  is  that  acid  and  piercing  rairit,  vbidif 
wkh  such  acthrhiy  and  emnpunctt^H^  mvadedt  dtf 
bram  and  nostrils  of  those  that  receive  it. 

Bnvnt*j  Pv^  Ztrmn. 
a.  The  state  of  bemg  pricked  b)r  thecoo- 
science  ;  repentance ;  contritioB. 

He  acknowledged  hia  disloyal^  to  the  ks^ 
with  exoresnona  of  great  MRi^c^.  CUrn^ 
CoMPu'NCTiioos.«4r.[from  compvnc^ 
Repentant ;  sorrowftl ;  tender. 

Stop  up  th*  access  and  passage  to  remone, 
That  no  contpunMont  vxsitii^  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose.   ^Skaksptar/t  MtA> 
CoMPv'NCTivE.^^^'.  [ftomcompuncUi^ 
Causing  remorscv 


COM 

'  The  practice   of  justifying  any  man's 

veracity  by  the  tCBtimony  of  cnothpr. 
.Compuuca'tor.«./.  fLatin.]  One  who 
bears  his  testimony  to  the  creuibiiity  of 
another. 

The  next  (quarry,  or  cKalk-pit,  will  give 
abundant  ^ttestauon :  theteare  fo  obvious,  that 
I  a«:ed  not  bu  far  to  s^ek  for  a  compurgator. 

pV^ad'warJ't  NuturmJ  Jiutory, 

CoMPXj'TABLK.fl^y.  [from^o/w/K/cr.]  Ca- 
pable of  bein^  niimhered  or  computed. 
If,  inttead  of  twenty-foai  letters,  :hurc  were 
twenty-four  miiHon»;  r«  those  twcmv-four  mil- 
iioQS  are  aiinite  immbcr,  so  would  all  coRbiiia- 
cions  thereof  be  finite,  though  not  easily  eomtu* 
table  by  arichmetick.    HaUt  Orig.  of  MaHitnJ, 
Computa'tiov.  n,  /.  LtVom  com/>ute.'i 
5.  The  act  of  reckoning  ;  calculaiion. 
My  princely  father 
Thenahyjuit  eemptttatiM  oxth^  time, 
Found  tliac  the  issue  was  not  his.      Shahpeart, 
A.  The  sum  collected  or  settled  by  calcu- 
lation.   . 

We  pass  for  women  of  iifty :  many  additional 

year»  are  thrown  into  female  semimtations  of 

this  nature.  AMsotTM  Gvardiam, 

To  COMPUTE.  V.  I?.  icompuiOf  Latin.] 

•    To  reckon  ;  to  calculate ;  to  number ; 

to  count. 

Cemp¥tf  how  much  water  would  be  rtquisitt 

tp  lav  the  earth  und^r  water.  Burnet, 

Where  they  did  combute  by  weeks,  yet  still 

the  year  was  measured  bv  mouths.  Holder, 

Alas !  not  daasled  witn  their  noon^dide  ray» 
Compute  the  morn  and  ev'nins  to  the  day; 
The  wbde  amount  of  that  enormous  fame , 
A  tale'that  blends  their  glory  with  their  ^ame. 

Comfu'te.  «.  J.  [fwi/»/w/,Lat.]  Com- 
putation ;  calculation. 

Though  there  were  a  fatality  in  this  yeatt  yet 
divers  were  out  in  thcnr  account ;  aberring  seve- 
ral ways  from  the  ttue  and  just  compute^  and 
calling  that  one  ^^  which  perhaps  might  be 
another.  BrovnH  yulgeur  Erromrt, 

<;o  M  vvfT  R B 4  J9.  /.  {from  eomput€.\    Rec- 
koner; accountant;  calculator. 
The  kalendars  of  these  umputerx^  and  the  ac- 
'     counts  of  these  days,  are  different.         Bro^n, 
I  have  known  some  such  ill  eomfuttrs^  as  to 
Imagine  the  many  millions  in  stocks  so  much 
real  wealth.  S^ifi, 

Co'MPUTisT.  II.  J.  {comptttisUt  fr.]  Cal- 
culator;  one  skilled  in  the  art  of  o um- 
bers or  computation. 

The  tteisttrer  was  a  «49e  man,  and  a  strict 

mmfutnt^  WoUon, 

We  conceive  we  have  a  year  in  three. hundred 

and  sikty-five.  days  esnftt:    teimpuiisU  ttfU  us, 

that  we  escape  six  hours«  Brmon, 

^Co'MRADF.  n.   J.   {camerade^  Fr.  from 

cameray  a  chamber;  one  that  lodges  in 

'  the  fcame  chamber,  centubernhfruitut  •] 

M'  Pnc  who  dwells  in  the  same  house  or 

chamber. 

Rather  I  atjure  aU  roofs,  and.chuse 
To  he  ieomraJe  with  theVolf  and  owL    Shah,, 
2.  4  companion  ;  a  parliicr  in  any  labour 
•  or  danger;  '  ^ 

•    .    -He  permitted  them 
To  put  out  both  thine  eyes;  and  fetter*d  aend  the* 
Into  tne  common  prison,  there  to  grind 
Ajnoiit;  roe  slaves  and  asses,  thyf0MraS[/», 
As  g  9«>d  for  nothing  ekp,       MUtwU  jSMmiitttt 


c  0  >r 

A  footman  being  newly  nuuried,  clettrtd  IBI 
coTxfude  to  tetl  him  fifteety  whit  the  town  said  of 
ift  SwiJL 

Con*    a  Latin  inseparable  prepositian,  . 
which,  at  the  beginnmg  of  words,  sig- 
nifies uhi'on  dr  association  :  as,  roA^oorxe^ 
.    a  running  together  i  iocon^vene^XocQisMt 

together. 
Con.  f abbreviated  from  contra^  agamst^ 
tat.  J    A  cant  word  for  one  who  is  on 
the.  negative  side  of  a  question  :  as»  the 
pros  and  cvns, 
Tc  CON.  V,  a,  [covnan,  Sax.  to  know : 
as,  in  ChauceryOlJ  wjmen  cvrmeit  modal 
things  ;  that  is,  Old  women  have  mucli 
knowledge.] 
.1.  To  know.     , 

Of  muse^,  Hobbinol,  I  c$mit  no  akiS ; 
Enough  lo  me  to  paint  out  my  untetf.   Sptmm^ 
a.  To  study  ;  to  commit  to  memory  j  to 
fix  in  the  mind.    It  is  a  wind  now  little 
in  use,  except  in  ludicrous  language. 

Prettv  answers!  hive  younotbeeifacquaint^ 
with  Koldsmiths  wives,  and  <«mW  tliem  out  <£ 
rings?    '  SiaJbpmr^k. 

Here  are  your  parts  ;  and  I  am  to  cpueat  yoa 
to  eofi  them  by  to-morrow  ni^bt.      ShaAifearr^ 

Our  understendlng  caanot  m  Hbh  body  anir^ 
so  clenrly  to  the  knowledjie  of  God,  and  thins 
invisible,  3S  by  orderly  unning  over  the  visiljff 
and  infeiiour  creatures.  Mtlto^ 

Shew  it  him  wriuen ;  and,  having  the  other 
also  written  in  the  paper,  shew  him  that  ik<Qt 
he  has  emued  the  first,  and  reouire  it  Of  him. 

Ihlder't  EUmetiti  rfSieedi 

The  books  of  which  Pro  chiefly  fond/ 
•Are  such  as  you  have  whilonr «*off«y.       Briom. 

AH  this  while  John  had  c»/ineJ  over  such  a 
catalogue  of  hard  words,  as  were  enough  to  con- 
jure up  the  4ev'±  Arfiuibm^ 
3.  ^0  Con  thanks ;  an  old  expression  fo? 
id  thank.    It  is  the  same  with  icafokr 

I  eon  htm  no  thanks  for  't,  in  the  nature  lift 
delivers  it.  Shaiepeartt 

To  CONCA'MERATE.  v.«.  Iconcamrrc^ 
Lat.  ]  To  arch  over  i  to  vaak  >  horlxf 
concave  over* 

Of  the  upper  beak,  aa  inch  and  a  half  con* 

sisteth  of  one  t^eamon^d  bone,  bended  dovn* 

»    wards,  and  toothed  as  iJk  «ther«  Giv««». 

Concamkra'tion.  ».  J,  [fipomrwartw- 

ratf*']    Arch ;  vault. 

What  a,  romance  is  tJie  story  of  those  impo»- 

«^le  concawteratiom,  and  fcizned  rbtaiiotis  o£ 

•     solid  orbs!  UtanvitU^i  Sccptk, 

To  CONCATENATE,  t;.  a,  [from  rJ- 

tenat  Lat.  a  chain.]    To  link  togetlncr  % 

to  uDitc  in  a  successive  order. 

■  C o X c a T t N a't I o N .  n,.j*  [fiom  nt^cmtt^ 

Katc.'j    A  sericR  of .  links ;  aa  uuinter*^ 

r u pled  un variable  Huccessi^Q. 

Ilie  tcoicks  affirmed  a  fttaU  uuchvietable 

(or.catenatioH  of  cauMS,  reaching  to  the  <4icu  »cts 

of  man's  will  Sm^b, 

CoNCAVA'Tioy.  n,  s,    [from  ciincatje,1 

The  act  of  making  concave. 
CONCA'VE.  adj.  (concavus^  l^tin.'] 
\  X.  Hollow  without  angles ;  as,  the  iiwcr 
surface  of  an  eg^gslicll,  the  inner  cuive 
of  an  arch  :  opposed  to  cofivex. 

These  creat  fragments  falling  hollow,  in- 
closed under  their  fs^ytcnav^urface  a  great  uU\ 
of  air.  Burnet's  T»eoty, 
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•s.  HoQow.  ^ 

Have  ygu  not  madt  an  tmivamlahoaC, 
That  Tyber  trembled  underneath  hit  batiks 
To  hear  the  replicatjon  of  y^ur  aounds 
'     Made  in  hSs  nncav:  shores  ?  Sbahpe^rt. 

For  hit  verity  in  love,  I  do  think  him  as  j0»- 
'      emve  aa  a  covered  goblet,  or  a  vorm-eaten  nuL 
Sbakspcartt  Asyw  liht  it, 

CoNCA^vENEss.  «.  /.  [tVom  coticatr.j 
Hollownew.  Vut, 

Cowca'vity.  91.' j.  [from  rtfivraTv.}  In- 
ternal surface  of  a  hollow  spherical  or 
ffihcroidic^l  body. 

Mkrbes  that  contain  fieures  of  white  marUe 
should  not  be  cUoiired  in  thtir  twearfity  too 
Uack.  HTotton, 

They  ha»e  taken  the  impresses  of  these  shells 
with  that  exquisite  niceness,  that  no  metaUwhen 
melted  and  cast  in  a  mould,  can  ever  possibly  re« 
present  the  toneavity  of  that  mould  vrhh  greater  * 
cnctncas  than  these  flints  do  the  eoncavitin  uf  the 
sheila  wherein  they  were  moulded.  tVotdtvar^, 
Concavo-concave,  adj.   Concave  or 

hollow  on  both  sides. 
Con  c a vo-co  n  v  k  x  .  adu  [from  eoneave 
and  rdfff  nr.]     Concave  one  way,  and 
convet  the  other. 

I  procured  another  cMcavo^Qttvex  plate,  of 
glass,  cround  on  both  sides  to  the  same  sphere 
with  the  former  plate.  Nrwfm. 

A  nticav»-<»tntex  pentangular  plate,  part  of  a 
shell  that  belongs  to  the  entrochus.  H^otJ-w^rd* 
Cone a'yovs. adj.  [conca'vujj  Lat.]  Con- 
cave; hollow  withi  ut  angles. 
CoNCA'^vousLV.  adi\  [fh)m  coneat^oui^ 
With  hoUowness ;  in  such  a  manner  as 
discovers  the  internal  surface  of  a  hol- 
low sob  ere. 

The  dolphin  that  carrieth  Arion  is  cottcavwsly 
inverted,  and  hath  Its  spine  depressed.  Btwum, 
7c  CONCE'AL.  v.  a.  iconcc/oy  Latin.] 
To  hide )  to  keep  secret ;  not  to  di- 
vulge;  to  cover ;  not  to  detect- 
^  He  oft  finds  med'dne,  who  his  ^rief  imptets; 
But  double  griefs  afflict  tomcea/hg  Marts. 

F.  Qhum. 
Come,  Catesby  ;  thou  art  sworn 
/       *  Af  deeply  to  effect  what  we  intend. 

As  closely  to  ciueal  what  we  impart.      Si^sp, 
Ulysses  himself  adds*  be  was  the  most  elo- 
. .  ^uent  and  the  most  silent  of  men :  he  knew  that 
.  ^  word  spoke  ne%'er  wrought  so  much  good  as  a 
word  coateaied,  Broome. 

There  b  but  one  way  I  know  of  conversing 
safely  with  all  men ;  that  is,  not  by  coweaiutg 
what  we  say  or  do,  out  by  saying  or  doing  no- 
thing that  deserves  to  be  cutecaUd.  Ptfe, 
CohcIl' AL ABLE,  adj  [from conctaK]  Ca- 
pable of  being  concealed ;  possible  to 
*     oe  kept  secret,  or  hid. 

Returning  a  lye  unto  his  Maker,and  presura- 
'  tng  to  put  dS"  the  searcher  of  hearts,  he  denied 


the  omnisdencv  of  God,  whereunto  there  is  no- 
thing eiueatmUe*         Bmxfn*s  Vttlgar  Errmin. 

•Conce'aledkess.  «.  J.   [from  conceall 

The  state  of  being  concealed  j  privacy ; 

obscurity.  Diet. 

Conce'aler.  n.s.  [from  conceal.'l    lie 

that  conceals  any  thing. 

They  were  tounaergo  the  penalty  of  fd^gcry, 
and  the  >McraAr  of  the  crime  was  equally 
guilty.  Clartndtn, 

'  CONCE'ALMENT.lf.  J.  [from^MrM/.] 

1.  The  act  of  hiding ;  secresy. 
She  tetsr  lold  her  lore; 
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Bat  let  etmttlSmaUt  like  nwoR^iT^'  lad, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek.  SSai^mt. 

He  is  a  worthy  gentleman, 
Eiceedingly  well  read,  andprofited 
In  strange  mi«ra/MrjiJ^.    HbaLfnrit  Hmjvf, 
Few  own  such  sentiments;  yet  this  ««Kes»> 
m€fU  derives  rather  from  the  fear  of  maa  tii;3 
of  any  Being  above.  QUstnlu 

a.  Ihe  state  of  being Jiid;  prifacy;  dc- 
litescencf . 

A  person  of  great  abilities  is  acalous  ki  th: 

good  of  mankind*  and  as  solicitous  for  the  («• 

fitfa/w«Jt<  at  the  performance  of  illusinous  acticT's 

Addi,t^MFre.hd^. 

3.  Hiding*place ;  retreat;  cover  shdtrr. 

I'he  ^oice  of  this  holy  BaoWf  as  the  laas  ft- 

iti^\xaSLfit(talmtnt  of  a  wicked  deswoi  vs[^^ 

mankind  satined  that  nothing  but  mutisjust  i> 

directed  by  the  principles  of  it.  Asga:, 

'1  he  deft  tree  . 
Ofl«rs  its  kind  cwcealment  to  a  few; 
Their  food  its  insects,  and  tt&  mois  their  xxx^ 

To  CONCEDE.  V.  a.  [cimeedo,  Latin.] 
To  yield  ;  to  admit;  to  grant  i  to  let 
pass -undisputed. 

By  expurgatory  aDtmadvefsions  we  rih*:: 

strike  out  great  numbers  of  hidden  ^uahtv^ ; 

and,  having  once  a  rmrrdtif  list,  we  might  ^'i 

more  safety  attempt  their  reasons.        Br^i^, 

This  must  not  be  comtedtd  without  UmititiL  n. 

Thb  atheist,  if  you  eomcfde  to  him  that  tor^ 
tone  may  be  an  agent,  doth  presume  hiinH^ 
safe  and  mvulnerable.  Beiciy 

OONCETT.  n.  i.   [eoneepi^  French ;  rsa- 

cepttUylA^fl 
I.  Conception;  thought i    idea;  image 
in  the  mind. 

Here  the  very  Aepherds  hare  their  (uKks 

lifted  to  so  high  eements,  as  the  learned  cf  orb«r 

nations  are  content  both  to  borrow  their  ttxtKh 

and  imitate  their  cmmtng.  5t^«^. 

ImpoasiUe  it  was,  that  ever  their  will  sb*^ 

change  or  indine  to  remit  any  part  of  theit  diKy, 

without  some  oUect  having  force  to  anert  ilia 

€9nceit  from  Go(L  Hvtirr. 

His  grace  kwka  cheerfully  and  smooth  i^ 

morning: 

There  *s  some  eutcett,  or  other,  likes  him  vrQt 

Wlien  that  he  bids  good-morrow  nich  su^  ^ 

rit.  5itfi//A-r. 

In  laughing  there  ever  preeedeth  a  etacnt  of 

somewhat  ridiculous,  and  therefore  it  is  pros:.' 

to  man.  Bacon*i  NisL  HaU 

3.  Understanding;   readiness  of  appl^ 

hcnsion. 

How  often,  alas !  did  her  eytt  say  unto  w. 

that  they  loved!  and  yet  I,  not  lookiiigfcr  v»^| 

a  matter,  had  not  my  coaedt  open  to  undeitf^-'"- 

thom.  Si^- 

The  first  kind  of  things  appointed  by  )>•* 

humane,  containeth  whatsoever  b  good  or  t^^: 

is  notwithstanding  more  secret  than  that  1:5^ 

be  discerned  by  every  man's  present  <«R«r»»^** 

out  some  deeper  discourse  and  judgment.  Z^*^"  • 

*    I  shall  be  found  of  a  quick  ^vnrn't  in  jn^R*^'-^ 

and  shaH  be  admired.  ^»-''«* 

3.  Opinion,  generally  in  a  sense  of  cos- 

t^mpt;  fancy;  imaghuition ;  foctasti- 

cal  notion. 

I  know  not  how  nmcai  may  rob 
llie  treasury  of  life,  when  life  «self 
Yields  to  the  theft.       Shakipemrit  Ki^  X^ 
Strong  emueitflike  a  new  {principle,  carries » 
•saiiy  wub  it^when  yftabor#  coossMfeM^ 
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.MalbnaicfaehasaaoidMJWtit, 
At  ever  lewer'd  f  renchwun's  paw.  /'rier. 

4.  Opinion,  in  a  neutral  sense- 

Seest  thou  a  9)ai\  wise  in  his  own  coiicr//  r 
Thert  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  biro.   Prov, 

I  ^aU  not  fijl  t*  approve  the  fair  conceit 
The  king  hath  of  you.  Shmisptare's  Hemry  viii, 

J.  Pleasant  fancy  j  gayciy-of  imagination  \ 
acutcness. 

His  \vit  is  as  thick  as  Tcwksbury  mustard: 

there  is  00  more  cwueit  in  him  than  is  in  a  maU 

let-  Shakifeares  Henr^  iv. 

Wliile  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  gibbet,  a  treak 

to^  him  in  the  head  tp  go  off  with  a  cwceit. 

I^Esirangt* 

^.  Sentiment ;  striking  thought* 

Some  to  conuit  alone  their  works  confine, 
And  glitt'ring  thoughts  struck  out  at  every  line. 

7.  Fondness  5  faYOurabic  opinion  ;  opifli: 
on.itive  pride. 

Since  b^'  a  little  studying  in  learning,  and  great 
tftnceit  of  himself,  he  has  lost  his  rehgion ;  may 
lie  find  it  again  by  harder  study,  under  humbler 
truth.  BtntUy* 

5.  Out  of  C  ONCE  It  <u3ith-  No  longer 
fond  of.  ' 

l^iA  that  I  dare  assume  to  myself  to  have  put 
him  M/  ff  c»nceit  wkb  it,  by  having  convinced 
him  of  the  iantasticalness  of  it.  TUiotsMt  Prt/ace. 
•  What  hath  chiefly  jput  me  wt  ofc^meit  ^itb 
this  moving  manner,  is  the  fre4utnt  disappoint- 
m^t.  Swift. 

ToCoscK'iT.  V. fl.  [from  the  noun] 
To  conceive;  to  imagine;  to  think; 
to  bclic%-c. 

One  of  cwo  bad  ways  you  must  nnceit  me ; 
Either  a  coward,  or  a  flatterer.  Shakspeare* 

They  Ipokcd  for  great  matters  at  their  hands, 
in  a  cause  which  they  cwceited  to  be  for  the  Ii* 
berty  of  the  subject.  Bacw* 

He  conceitt  himself  to  be  struck  at,  ^vhen  he  is 
not  so  much  as  thought  of.  VEstrangu 

The  strong,  by  cmeeitimg  themselves  weak,  are 
thereby  rendered  as  tmr.ctive,  and  consequently 
as  useleas,  as  if  they  really  were  so.         Zouth^ 

.  Co .n;  ce'i T  E  o.  particip,  adj.  [from  eoacfU.I 
\.  Endowed  with  fancy. 

He  was  of  countenance  ^m^tfut  €£  feature 

comely,  active  of  body,  pleasaatly-MM£M»«(/,  and 

i^harp  of  wit-  .     •         KnUUt, 

2.  Proud  ;  fond  of  himself;  opinionativc  ; 

affected;  fentastical.    * 

Thefe  is  another  extreme  in  obscure  wrkera, 
which  some  cvnj^y  ««*«"/«/ heads  are  npt  to  run 
inro,  out  of  a  prodigility  of  V>'x>rds,  and  a  want 
of  sense.  Fettcn  on  tLt  Chssith, 

if  you  think'me  too^««f.'i/<^ 
Or  to  passion  quickly  heated.  Situft, 

What  you  write  of  me,  would  make  me  mure 
tcnceiteJ  than  what  I  scribble  wysiilf.         Pfe* 
J.  With  of  before  the  object  Of  Conceit. 
Every  man  is  building  &  scvctal  wiy,  irapo- 
tently  c^tuehcd  •f  his  own  ij(<5del  and  his  own 
materials.      ^  Dtydtn. 

If  we  consider  hov  vkioiw  and  corrupt  the 
Athenians  were,  how  etneditd  af  their  own  wit, 
science*  and  politeness.  Bntiey, 

^oSOfe'iTU-uiY.   mlxu  [from  conceited*^ 
Fancifully  ;  whimsically. 

C^iHtittdiy  dress  her,  and  be  assignM 
2y  yoa  fie  place  for  every  flower  and  jewel : 
Make  her  for  love  fit  AieL  Donne, 

C O K  C  E'l  T  E  D  N  £*s .  A.  s.  [fn>m  conceited.'] 

^ridc;   opinionativencssr  fonduess  of 
feiii^lelf* 
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When  men  tUok  none  worthy  esteemr  hot 

such  as  claim  under  their  own  prcte&ces,  par- 
tiality and  c9n£titedMM  make  them  give  tho  pre-- 
eminence. Coilttr  on  Prii£g% 

CoNCE'iTLESs.  edj\  [from  cenait.]  Stu- 
pid ;  without  thought ;  dull  of  apprc* 
hension. 

Think*st  thou  I  am  so  shallow,  so  conteltlMs^ 
To  be  seduced  by  thy  flattery  I        Shaispeare* 

CoNCL^lVABLh.  adj.  [from  coneriw.j      , 

1.  That  may  be  imagined  or  thought. 
If  it  were  possible  to  contrive  an  invention, 
whereby  any  coneeivaAU  weight  may  be  mowed 
by  any  eonceivahU  jwwer,  with  the  lame  quick • 
ness,  without  other  instrument,  the  works  i»f  na- 
ture would  be  too  much  subjected  to  art.  WiUtinu 

4.  I'hat  may  be  understood  or  believed. 
The  freer/mg  of  the  words  in  the  air,  in  the 
northern  chmes,  is  as  twctwahU  as  this  siran'^e 
union.  SUtiroUles  Scrpsum 

It  is  not  cmcei^Mft  that  it  should  be  indeed 
that  very  person,  whose  shape  and  voice  it  us^ 
sumed.  Atterburft  Sermtnu 

ConCE'1  V  ABLF.NK8S.  ».  j.  (from  COtlceiv^ 

ahJe.'\  '  The  quality-  of  being  conceiT- 

abie,  ^'ct. 

C  o  N  c  e'  I V  A  B  I.  ▼ .  adV'  [from  conceivabfe,  3 

*  fn  a  conceivable  or  intelligible  manncn 
To  CONCEIVE.  V.  a.    lconcn*ctr,  Fr. 

coHcipere^  Lat.] 
z.  To  admit  into  the  wonob  ;  to  form  ia 
the  womb.    . 

I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and.  In  sin  did  my 
mother  tontcive  me.  Psalmu 

a.  To  form  in  the  mind ;  to  imagine. 

Nebuchadnezzar  hath  eomierved  a  purpose 
against  you.  Jertnuab* 

This  man  coneeiwJ  the  duke's  -d«ath ;  but 
what  was  the  motive  of  that  felonious  ccmc*p» 
tion,  is  in  the  clouds.  fVtttou* 

3.  To  comprehend ;  to  understand :  as 
be  conceives  the  <whoh  sjfsttm. 

This  kiss,  if  it  durst  speak. 
Would  stretch  thy  spirits  up  into  the  air : 
Concevoty  and  £tfe  thee  WelL  ShJttptare, 

4.  To  think ;  to  be  of  opinion. 

If  you  compare  my  gentlemen  with  sir  John, 
you  will  hardly  tontnvt  him  to  have  been  bred 
m  the  jame  climate.  ,  Svh/U 

ToCONCfc'lVE.   V.  If. 

I.  To  think )  to  have  an  idea  of. 
The  grief  *d  commons 
Hardly  umaive  of  ipe  %  let  k-^  nois'd. 
That,  through  our  intercession,  this  revokcment 
And  pardon  comes.       ^bahjeare*  Htiry  vai. 

O  what  avails  me  now  that  honour  high. 
To  have  canenv^d  of  Cotf }  or  that  ;nljJte,      . 
Han;  highly  favo  jr'd,  arti6«ig  worti «n  West !  MlH. 
•  'C»«Wv^' of  things  tl»Sifly.jnd'dlr?inct!;iia 
their  o«  nnatur^s ;  twceroi  of  thfti^  tom^caly 

«  "in  all  their  paftf;  nhcenttf**^^'**^*^^'^''''^''**- 

•  -'  sively'in  all  their ^properfi(fi 


thfn^  ttftnpTchen- 
m  aa  uicir  jKTipcru<».4md  ren^nonst  ^-t- 
uive  x^'^iv^;  dJcrfctish^lyW aB 'khftr  Vlntts ; 
'^*V^ri-/.Vf  ^  t^.:^i's  ordc::2y,'  or  in  a  proper  me- 

•  thod.-  '  -•  ■ '  "^-^  ■  •■'     '      ■  :W^^t}L.^ck. 
2.  To  betv^'me  pregnant. ■ '  v  '" ,  :V   '  •■  * 

'The  flycksi  shoulfi  c^nenvtyiMtn  tliey.c^5n<'  to 

drink.  ■         "  '      *  •       I .   j9 •*"•'<"• 

'       ThubehutcousmaJd,wh6mjicbehcW^po*sjit-i'd: 

*  ■  Curxeii'ir.g  its  slje  slept,  her  fruitful  iVomb    *' 

SwtfU'd  with  the  founder  of  immqrtal  Rome. 

Ad2:Un, 

.Co  N c  e'i  V  E  R.  «.  J.  [from  cimcevveJ\  'Cfec 

that  understands  or.  compreheiidB.    ., 

Though  hereof  prv.dent  symbols  and  pifrus 
rilegoiies  b»  medr-hy  WJ»W  »rD«rriv«A  >^c 
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'  cgmmoii  headi  will  fly  unto  wpcmiHoiii  ippIU 
catiom.  Brvwn*  V^mr  Emwrt^ 

CoNCE'KT.  if.Jr.  [roffrf/rfn/,  Latin. J 
*i.  Concert  of  voicci ;  harmony;  concord 
of  lound. 

^  It  U  to  be  coi»idarcd»  that  whatsoever  vutue 
ii  in  numbers,  for  conducing  to  cMUent  of  notes, 
tt  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  antenumber  than 
to  the  entire  number.  Battn^ 

A.  Consiitency. 

Reaaontborrowedfirom  natture  and  the  ichoo^ 
,  as  nibaervieBt  mediums,  carry  a  musick 
mt  to  that  which  God  hath  said  in  his 
/)r.  Aitdfie. 
*1*  is  in  emeeitt  to  his  own  principles ;  which 
^  aBow  no  meri^  no  intrinsick  worth,  to  accom- 
pany one  scat^  mere  than  another.     Anerhary, 

7i  CONCE'NTRATE.  v.  a.  [concentrfr^ 
Fr.  from  com  and  eentrum,  Lat.]  To 
drive  into  a.  narrow  compass ;  to  drive 
toward  the  centre:  contrary  to  expand 
or  diiate^ 

Spirit  gC  vinegar,  emttniratti  and  reduced  to 

fe  greatest  strength,  wiU  coagulate  the  serum. 

Arbittlmot  ««  'AUments, 

•Concewtra'tiok.  «.  /.   [from  conceu^ 

irate.']    Collection  into  a  narrow  space 

round  the  centre ;  compression  into  a 

narrow  compass. 

An  circular  bodies,  that  receive  a  nmctMira* 

•  tmm  of  tike  light,  must  be  shadowed  in  a  circular 
manner.  Peagham  »h  Drataing* 

To  CONCE'KTRE.  t;. «.  [coHcentrer^  Fr. 
from  COM  and  centrumf  Lat  ]  To  tend 
to  on^  common  centre;  to  have  the 
.    tame  centre  with  somethinjg  else. 

The  bricks  having  first  been  wtmtd  in  a  dr» 
«ular  mauld,aad  then  cut,  before  their  boming, 
into  four  qtuurters  or  more,  the  ndes  afterwards 
join  so  closely,  and  die  points  ce/wmirt  so  exactly, 
that  the  pillars  appear  one  entire  piece.  fVottom. 

AH  these  are  uke  so  many  lines  drawn  flom 
several  obiecu,  that  some  way  relate  to  him, 
and  roMca/rr  in  ham.  &/r. 

T^CoNCE'ifTRE.  v.tf.  To  direct  or coib- 
'     tract  toward  one  centre; 

The  having  a  pert  lett  to  animate,  will  serve 
Oo^muentrt  the  spirits,  and  make  them  more 
active  in  the  rest.  Decay  of  Pitty. 

In  thee  totumirim  all  their  precious  Eeams 
Of  sacred  inflneacol  Milhm. 

CoNC£^NTRiCAL.>    adj,    [emcentHcus^ 
Concb'ntrx<:k.   )   '      ' 
commpji  centre. 

If,.as  in  water  ^titrM,  more  cirdes  be 

Produced  ]l)y  one ;  I6ve,  snch  additions  take : 

'.  7*hose,  Iil^e  iQ.'many  sper^  but  ope  hea  v*umake  $ 

For  they  are.  all  conctntruk  unto  thee.      Domne, 

.  .      Any  sulistancf'ijiicchedsteddy  upon  two.poipts, 

.  as  on  an  ajck,  j(nji  mpvli^  about  oq  tmt  axis, 

also  describes  a  cmle  tautMirUi  to  the  a<u.  ^ 

Jlifax09**  ^tchaniciU  iititrcues» 

It  the  crystalUri^  humour  had  'been  cMcemiri» . 

<tf/  to  the  Bclerodes,  the  eye,  would, not  Have  ad-' 

mitted  a  whole  henitsphere  at  one  view. . .  Pay, 

If  a  atode  be  thrown  hito  stagnating  water, 

(he  Waves  excited. thereby  continue  some  time  to 

arise  hf  the  place  where  the'  stone  fell  Into  the 

water,  abd  are  propagated  from  theace  hito  ien^ 

mntrhk  circles' upoA  me  sut&ce  of  the  water  to 

4pear  distances.    ,  Mvfwi'/  OptUkt. 

''  The  rtianner  df  its  concretion  is  by  conrartrt' 

m/  rings,  like  those  of  an  onioii  airaut  the  first 

«H»)eU  Arbmiiiiti  an  Via, 

Ciccuhsrvcv«lotioQp  in  «soc«a«r«a  orbs  abou; 


Lat.]    Having  one 
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the  tun,  e^  odMr  orairal  Vedy,  endd  in  m  vbc 

be  attained  widiaiit  the  pen  er  of  the  Divine  UQ. 

Batirft  SrriMu. 

CONCE'PTACLE.  «.  s.  [eoHceptacuImy 
Lat.]  That  in  which  any  thiog  is  cod- 
tatned ;  a  vessel. 

There  is  at  this  day  resident,  in  that  bufc 

tmce^ac/e,  Water  enoOgh  to  efifectsuch  a  deiu;:. 

Wtdwar^s  Nai,  Hist,  Frrfcu 

Covcu,'FTJhLt.  ad/\  Iftom  eoHo^t  fw 
ceptufftf  Lat.]  That  may  be  conceived ; 
intelligible ;  capable  to  be  understood. 
Some  of  his  attriimtes,  and  Oxt  numlfestanaD] 
thereof,  are  not  onlv  highly  delectable  to  tv 
intellective  fiicuhy,  but  are  most  suitaUe  id 
easily  etnu^^bU  by  us,  because  apparent  in  ii 
works.  HaU*t  Oripn  ^  Mastxi 

CoNCB'pTiON.  s. /•  [eonceptiOf  Ltt] 
t.  The   act  of  conceiving,  or  growing 
quick  with  pregnancy. 

I  win  greatly  multiply  thy  sonwr,  hj  tj 
fme^umi  in  sorrow  tnoo  shalt  briog  ^-''■ 
chilaren.  GeMb.'. 

Thy  sorrow  I  wiU  |;ready  multiplv 
By  thy  amcr^tim  /  children  thou  shalt  briog 
In  sorrow  iorth.  MUttitU  Par,  Lssi. 

ft.  The  state  of  being  conceived. 
Joy  had  the  like  eamccptim  in  our  eyes  ^ 
And,  at  that  instant,  like  a  babe  qmiog  op. 

Our  own  productions  flatter  us:  it  k'm^i- 
sible  not  ro  be  fond  of  them  at  the  moaest  d 
their  cofic^tiem,  Dryd^n'i  Dsfmsn 

3.  Notion  ;   iden ;  image  in  the  mind. 
As  conceftiws  are  the  images  or  rssetnlib&rff 

of  things  to  the  mind  withia  itself;  in  the  k\( 
manner  are  weeds  or  names  the  marks,  tskc-^ 
or  resemblances,  of  those  tuu^^vu  to  the  miu 
of  them  whom  we  converse  with.  ^'-^■ 

Consult  the  acutest  poets  and  speaken^  a^ 
thejr  will  confess  that  their  quickest,  w* 
admired  cmetftimuf  were  such  as  darted  kr? 
their  minds,  like  sudden  fladws  cf  UghtniDft'^'^ 
knew  not  how,  nor  whence ;  and  not  by  ^^r 
certain  consequence,  or  dependence  02  cv 
thought  upon  a]MCfaer>  as  it  is  in  matters  at  -f 
tiocination.  ^wiiViVw** 

To  have  ridit  twm^'aaa  abeut  theai,  ve=^^< 

.    bring  our  u^Msatandings  so  the  inflexible  alto: '^ 

and  unalterable  relations  of  things,  zaAwf  c- 

deavour  to  bui^  thiqgs  to  any  preconctfved  B.> 

ticcis  of  our  own.  ^**'* 

4.  Sentiments;  purpose. 

lliou  but  remember'st  ne  of  mon  f«- 

gfPthm,    I  have  perceived  a  racoifunti^'"^ 

.    of  late ;  which  I  have  rather  blamed  »m^  ^"^ 

jealbus  curiooiy,  than  as  a  very  prrtea*  ^ 

purpose  of  uiilundBesai  Stakafeetrt*  I^  ^*^' 

Pleast  your  highne»i  otH 
His  dangerous  MaMj^^Ma  in  this  point : 
Not  friended  by  ^  wish  to  your  high  pei^^ 
His  will  is  most  malknant,  and  it  stietcbt^ 
Beyond  you  to jfour  friends.  Std^^ 

i.  Apprehension;  knowledge.- 

And  8a,if  beatta  c«(xetv*d  vtet aessES *«^' 
,..  And  t^oaXMntMrnm  should  distiacdvA^r 
TThey  should  the  name  of  reaaonUe  Us^« 
For,  without  resMB,  taie  cauid  rassanld*'' 

6:  Conceit;  sentiment ;  pointed  tfcw?'^ 
He  Is  too  flatulent  sbmsdmes,  and  v^f*^ 
too  dry ;  many  times  uneanaUend  akaoft*^''*^ 
forced:  and<  besidesi  is  full  c( tmuMnvt^"* 
of  epigram,  and  witticims;  aD  whidtv^f , 
only  below  the  digttity  of  berekk  ver^'  r. 
oMttnry  to  ks  aatuit^  *^'/'* 
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CowcE>Tious.  adj,  [cdnceptunij  Latin.] 
Apt  to  conceive ;  fruitful ;  pregnant. 

Common  mother, 
KnseiT  thy  fertile  and  C9ticefti9us  womb; 
Let  it  no  more  bring  out  to  ingrateful  man. 

Shaksp/aret  Timw* 

CoNCE'PTiVE.  adj.  \conctptumy  Latin.] 
Capdble  to  conceive. 

In  hot  climates,  and  where  the  uterine  parts 
eroecd  in  heat,  by  the  coldness  of  this  simple 
thf  y  may  be  reduced  into  a  concebtive  constitir* 
ti('n.  "  Brecon's  vulvar  £rroyrs. 

To  CONCE'RN.  tf.  a.  Iconcerncr,  Fr.  eon- 

cernof  low  Latin.] 
I.  To  relate  to  ;  to  belong  to.  ■ 

Exclude  the  use  of  natural  reasoning  about  the 
sense  of  holy  scripture,  conctrnin^  the  articles 
of  oiir  faith ;  and  then,  that  the  scripture  doth 
tPTtcrm  the  articles  of  our  faith  who  can  assure 
u»  i*  •  Meeker, 

Count  Clfludto  may  hear ;  lot  what  I  wouki 
speak  c£f/uertu  Iiim.,  Shaktpture, 

Gracious  things 
Thou  hast'tevealM ;  those  chiefly  which  co^uern 
Just  Abraham  and  his  seed.  JMHtont  Par.  Latt. 
'iliis  place  concemt  not  it  all  the  dominion  t>f 
one  brother  over  the  other.  Locke, 

a.  To  affect  with  some  passion ;  to  touch 
nearly ;  to  be  of  importance  to. 

I  Would  not 
The  cause  were  known  to  them  it  most  eiteemt, 

Shmhtfeare^ 

Our  wars  with  France  have  affected  us  ni  our 

mest  tender  interests,  and  c»ncerntdMS  more  than 

those  with  any  other  nation.  Addh«n, 

It  much  contcrni  them  not  to  suffer  the  king 

to  establish  his  authoritjr  on  this  side.  ^  Addison. 

Tht  more  the  authority  of  any  station  in  so* 

cicty  is  extended,  the  more  it  tomterns  publick 

happiness  that  it  be  committed  to  men  fearing 

0(jd.  Rogers*  Sarmtfu. 

J.  To  interest ;  to  engage  by  interest. 

I  knew  a  young  negro*  who  was  sick  of  the 
small  pox :  1  found  by  eB^uiry,  at  a  person's  eo/f 
ftrned  for  him,  that  the  lutlc  tumours  left  whit- 
ish specks  behind  them.  Beyle  m  Colours, 

A^ove  the  rest  two  goddesses  appear 
Cotuemd  fox  each;  here  Venusy  Juno  there. 

Drydens  JEm. 

Providence,  where  it  loves  a  nation,  concernt 
itself  to  own  and  assert  the  interest  of  religion, 
bv  blasting  the  spoilers  of  religious  persons  and 
places.  ^MtmV  Sermons, 

Whatever  past  actions  it  cannot  reconcile,  or 
appropriate  to  that  present  self  by  consciousness, 
it  can  be  no  more  eotuerrud  in  than  if  they  had 
never  been  done.  Loeke, 

They  think  themselves  out  of  the  reach  of 
providence,  and  no  longer  toiuermedxo  solicit  his 
favour.  Jicgm, 

4.  To  dt«turb ;  to  make  uneasy. 

In  one  compressing  engine  I  shut  a  sparrow, 
without  forcing  any  air  in ;  and  in  an  hour  the 
bird  began  to  pant,  and  he  utneermedf  and  in  less 
than  an  Hour  and  a  half  to  be  sick.  Derlamm 
5-  7o  concern  pimu/f.  To  intermeddle; 
to  be  busy. 

Being  a  Uyman,  I  ou^t  not  tobave^Mrfr/rftf 
myseif  with  Speculations  which  belong  to  the  pro- 
fession. DrydeM, 
CoNCE^RK.  w.  J.  [from  the  verb.] 
X.  Business;  affair:  considered  as  relating 
to  some  one. 

Let  early  care  thy  miln  eoncfmf  securCt 
Things  of  ijpss  momtnt  toay  delays  endure. 

Dmham, 

VOL.  L 
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This  manner  of  exposing  the  private  t^ntarnt 
of  families,  and  sacrificing  the  secrets  or  the  dead 
to  the  curiosity  of  the  living,  is  one  of  those 
licentious  practices,  which  nught  well  deserve 
the  animaaversion  of  our  government*  Addhan, 

A  heathen  emperor  saio,  if  the  gods  wex^  of- 
fended, it  was  their  own  cftcer/it  and  they  were 
able  te  vindicate  themselves.  S-j^ift, 

Religion  is  no  trifling  cpacem,  to  be  performed 
in  any  careless  and  superficial  manner.    Ro^s, 
9.  Interest ;  engagement. 

No  plots  th'  alarm  to  his  retirements  give ; 
T  is  all  mankuid*s  coneern  that  he  should  Jix'f*. 

J)ryd<n» 

\^'hen  we  speak  of  the  conflagration  oi  the 
w^orld,  these  have  no  to/uer/i  in  the  (question. 

Buraet*i  Theory  of  the  Eattb* 

3.  Importance ;  moment. 

Mysterious  secrets  of  a  high  concern^ 
And  weiehty  truths,  solid  convindng  sense^* 
Explained  bv  unaffected  eloquence.  Roscommmu 

The  mind  is  stunned  and  dax;ded  amidst  tliat 
variety  of  objects :  she  cannot  apply  herself  to 
those  things  which  arc  of  the  utmost  eoncerm  to 
her.  AddisoM^s  SpectiUor^ 

4.  Passion  ;  affection ;  regard. 

Ah,  what  cottrerrtj  did  both  your  soub  divide ! 
Your  honour  gave  us  what  your  love  denied. 

Drydom. 

O  Marcia,  let  me  hope  thy  kind  t»m*trm^ 
And  gentle  wishes,  follow  me  to  battle !  Addison, 

Why  all  this  concern  for  the  poor  ?  We  want 
them  not,  as  the  country  is  now'  managed ; 
where  the  plough  has  t^o  work,  one  iamily  can 
do  the  business  of  lifty.  Swifi, 

Conce'rnedly.  adv,   [from   concern.'} 
With  affection ;  with  interest. 

They  had  more  positively  and  concernetHy  wed- 
ded his  cause  than  they  were  before  understood 
to  have  done.  Clarendon. 

Co K  c  E'R  N  T  N  G .  prep,  [from  toncem  :  thfs 
word,  originally  a  participle,  has  before 
,    a  noun  the  force  ot  a  preposition.]   Re- 
lating to ;  with  relation  to- 

There  is  not  any  thing  more  subject  to  errour, 
than  the  true  judgment  concerning  the  power  and 
forces  of  an  esute.  Baco^, 

The  agpicnts  had  no  higher  recourse  than  to 
nature,  as  may  appear  by  a  discourse  coneeming 
this  point  in  Straoo.  BrotuSi 

None  can  demonstrate  that  there  is  such  an 
island  as  Jsmaica ;  yet,  upon  testimony,  I  aim 
free  from  all  doubt  concerning  it.  TUUliom. 

CoNCL^RNMENT.  «.  j.  [trom  concemJl 
z.  The  thing  in  which  we  are  concerned 
or  interested  ;  affair  ;  businesa ;  interest. 

To  mix  with  thy  coucertmenU  I  desist 
Henceforth,  nor  too  much  disapprove  my  ovn. 

Milton. 
This  shews  how  useful  jou  have  been,     x 
To  bring  the  king's  concernments  in.     Hudihras, 
Yet  when  we  're  sick,  the  doctor  's  fetcht  in 
ha'jte. 
Leaving  our  great  concernment  to  the  last. 

Dejthatn, 

When  my  concernment  takes  up  no  more  room 

or  compjsf.  than  mysJf,  th«:n,  so  long  as  I  know 

where  to  brtathe  and  to  exist,  I  know  also  where 

to  be  happy.  South, 

He  that  is  wise  in  the  atTairs  ai\d  eoneernmentt 

of  other  men,  but  careless  and  negligent  of  ii'is 

own;  tlut  man  may  be  said  to  be  busy,  but  he  is 

not  wise.  ^  TiIUt.cn, 

Our  sciritual  interests,  sod  the  great  concern'-' 

mmt/ oti  future  sUtC)  would  doubtless  r^Cur 

^tett.  AtUrlfwrj, 

Rr 
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Propoittioat  whkh  citend  only  to  the  pretcitt 
nfe,are  small,  compared  with  those  that  have 
hilhience  upon  our  everlastinc  eotuernmemti, 

H^attt  M  the  Mind, 

1.  Relation ;  influence. 

Sift 't  is  of  near  e^murimemi,  and  imports 
No  less  than  the  king's  life  and  honour.    Dm^. 
He  justly  fears  a  peace  with  me  would  prove 
Of  ill  emummeiti  to  his  haughty  love.    Drjden, 

3.  iDtercoune;  business. 

Hip  great  emuermiuiU  of  men  is  with  men ,  ooe 
amongst  another.  I^tJte, 

4.  Importance;  moment. 

I  look  upon  experimental  truths  as  matters  of 
great  tomurHmtmt  to  mankind,  B^yU, 

5.  Interposition  ;  regaxxi ;  meddling. 

He  married  a  daughter  to  the  earl,  without 
any  other  approbation  of  her  &ther,  or  twuerif 
ment  in  it,  than  differing  him  and  her  to  come 
into  his  presence.  CUrmd^m. 

6.  Passion  ;  emotion  of  mind. 

While  they  are  so  eager  to  destroy  the  fame 
of  others,  their  amhitkMi  is  manifest  in  their 
e^mttrmmmi.  DryJem, 

If  it  carry  with  it  the  notion  of  something  ex- 
traordinary, if  apprehension  and  eweermment  ac- 
company it,  the  idea  is  likely  to  sink  the  deeper. 

To  CONCE'RT.  v.  a.  {coneerter^  Fr.  from 
eenctrtare^  Latin,  to  prepare  themselves 
for  some  publick  exhibition,  or  per- 
formance^  by  private  encounters  among 
themselves.] 

X.  To  settle  sjtj  thing  in  private  by  mu- 
tual communication. 

a.  To  settle ;  to  contrive ;  to  adjust. 
Mark  how,  already,  in  his  working* brain 
He  forms  the  welWoMc rtetf  scheme  of  mischief. 

Co'NCERT.  «. /.  [from  the  verb.] 
X.  Communication  of  designs  ;  establish- 
ment of  measures  amon^  those  who  arc 
engaged  in  the  same  affair. 

All  thoee  discontents,  how  ruinous  soever,  have 
arisen  from  the  want  of  a  due  communication 
and  ctiteert,  Siviji, 

1.  A  symphony ;  many  performers  playing 
to  the  same  tune. 

Concert a'tion.  ».  j,  [concertatio,  Lat] 
Strife ;  contention. 

CovCh^KTATW  JL^dJ.lconcfrtativuiJLsLi.] 
Contentious  ;  quarrelsome ;  recriminat- 
ing. Diet, 

CONCE'SSION.  If.  /.  [concesshf  Lat-l 

X.  The  act  of  granting  or  yielding. 

The  concesshn  of  these  charters  was  in  Ajpar- 
liamentary  way.  ffaU, 

a.  A  grant ;  the  thing  yielded. 

1  still  counted  myself  undiminished  hy  my 
largest  emceni9iu,  it  by  them  I  might  gam  the 
love  of  my  people.  Atmg  C^rr&x. 

When  a  lover  becomes  satisfied  by  small  com- 
pliances, without  further  purtuite,  then  expect  to 
ft^d  popular  assemblies  content  with  small  <•«* 
usaiotu.  Szt'ift* 

CONC  E'ss  I  OK  A  R  Y .  aJJ*  [from  eontession.^ 
Given  by  indulgence  or  allowance. 

CoNCE'ssivELY.  iulv*  [ftx)m  conccsston,"] 
By  way  of  concession :  as,  yielding ;  not 
controverting  by  assumption. 
'Some  have  written  rhetorically  and  me^x/fv^ 
fyi  not  controverting,  but  assuming  the  question, 
which,  taken-BS  granted,  advantaged  the  ilUtioo. 
BnwCiVuigar  £rromri. 
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CONCR.  n,  i.  IcMcha,  Lat.]  A  (hell; i 
seaFthelK 

He  furnishes  her  closet  first,  andhQs 
The  crowded  shelves  with  rarities  of  UidU: 
Adds  orient  pearls,  which  from  the  M«i'  ^ 

drew. 
And  all  the  sparkling  stoaes  of  various  huf. 

DryJea'i  hVju 

Co'nchoid.  «.  /.  Tlie  name  of  a  curve 
Conci'liar.  adj.  [concdiumj  Lat]  Re- 
lating to  a  council. 
Having  been  framed  by  men  of  primitivt  5i-^-  I 

plicity,  in  free  and  cmaUar  debates,  witlunit  .n(  j 

ambitious  regards.  S^'  j 

To  CONCrUATE.  17.  a.  [rwri/ie,  U.1 

To  gain ;  to  win  ;  to  reconcile. 
It'was  accounted  a  philtre,  or  pbmu  that  :»•  \ 

tiliate  affection.  Bmtvrn**  Fulpr  Emsurt, 

CoN  CI  LI  a'tion*.  a.  I,  [from  amdiixr] 

The  act  of  gaining  or  reconciling.  D:r.. 
Cokcilia'tor.  «.  /.  [from  cendhu] 

One  that  makes  peace  between  oth^rr?. 
Comci'liatory.  adj\  {from  rtwi/«*M 

Relating  to  reconciliation.  -^•"'• 

Conci'nnity.  w.  4.  [from  cwicinr.:ut 

Lat.]    Decency ;  fitness ;  neatness.   ^ 
CONCI'NNOUS.  adj.  [cMdmuj,  Lat.j 

Becoming;  pleasant;  agreeable. 
Co'urcioNATORY.   /tdj.  [connaadicrii , 

conciot  Lat.]     Used  at  preachings  u' 

publick  assemblies. 
Their  comeliness  unbeguUed  the  vu^ar  ff  -  • 

<M  opinion  the  loyalists  had  formerly  iot.^-- 

into  tnem  by  their  c#«c/MM/#r7  invectives.  Hn  - 

CONCrSE.  adj.  [eoneuus^  cut,  Latir..] 

Brief;  short ;  broken  into  short  peri«.v 
The  condsc^Cy  whkh  expresscth  not  lU,*.  j 

but  leaves  somewhat  to  be  understooi  B.J.t  • 
Where  the  author  is  obscure,  cnfehten  ri. 

where  he  is  too  brief  and  muue,  ampIiiV  *  ^''"^ 

and  set  his  notions  in  a  fairer  view.        Hr'^:  • 
Co  N  c I 's  1 1 V .  adv.  [from  concisf.]  Bric^ ; 

shortly ;  in  few  words  j  in  sbort  s*^'- 

tences. 
Ulysses  here  speaks  very  cwuuelj,  and  1  ?  "^ 

seem  to  break  abruptly  imo  the  subject.*/ '»" 
CoNCi'&£KiiSS.  «.  i.  [from  eondse]  ^'f 

vity;  shortness. 
Giving  more  scope  to  Meaentius  sod  L'uc 

that  version,  which  haa  more  of  the  dj^--  - 

Virgil,  has  less  of  his  tomcuemai,  *^'y  *• 

CoNci'sioK.  w.  /.  [roirr/jiMv,  Lat]  C-* 

ting  off;  excision ;  destruction. 
C o  N  c  I T  A'f  I  o  N .  w.  /.  \concitati<h  ^*-  ' 

The  act  of  stirring  up,  or  putting' .^ 

motion. 
7'he  reveladons  of  heaven  are  ooacei^f <i ' 

immediate  illumination  of  the  soul ;  wiiert  ^   <-' 

deceiving  spirit,  by  cMciiathM  of  huicourv  ."-^ 

duces  conceited  phantasmes.  ^' ' ' 

Co  N  c  I.  A  M  a't  1  o N .  ff .  i .  [conelamatk^.  I  * 

An  outcry  or  shout  of  many  tOi;tt  ' 

Co'>rc L  A  V  E.  » .  J.  [conc/avf,  Latin.]    . 
X.  A  private  apartment. 
%.  The  room  in  which  the  cardinal^  nict:i 
or^  the  assembly  of  the  cardinals- 

I  th^ik  the  holy  nncUoe  for  their  Icw-w:, 
They  Vc  stnt  me  tudx  a  qua  I  wtdtf  "-'•' 
wish'dfor.  SU^:^ 

It  was  said  of  a  cardmaU  by  reason  d  b.-  >^'' 
pareni  liiiclihood  to  step  into  St.  Feta'.' ^^-^ 
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thit  in  two  tmufofK^  he  went  in  pq>ei  and  came 
out  again  cardinal.  SoMth*4  Stnmtm. 

3.  A  close  assembly. 

Forthwith  «  eitclaw  of  the  godhead  meets, 
A^^cre  Juno  in  the  ihining  senate  sit£    Garth » 

To  CONCLU'DE.  v.  a,  [amctudoy  Lat.] 

1.  To  shut. 

The  yttf  person  of  Christ,  therefore>  for  ever 
and  the  self-same,  was  only,  touching  bodily 
substance,  ctttclmded  within  the  grave.     H^ohtr. 

2.  To  include ;  to  comprehend. 

God  hath  e§meiude^  them  all  in  imbelief,  that 
he  might  have  mercy  upon  alL  Itmmatu,  • 

J.  To  collect  by  ratiocination. 

The  providences  of  God  are  promiscuously 
administered  in  this  world ;  so  that  no  man  can 
cotuht^  God's  love  or  haued  to  any  person,  by 
any  thing  that  befalls  him.  TiUvtsom. 

\.  To  decide  ;  to  determine :  that  i8>  to 
shut  or  eiose  the  dispute. 

Youth,  ere  it  see^  the  world,  here  studies  rest ; 
And  age,  returning  thence,  comdydts  it  best. 

Drydem^ 
But  no  frail  man,  however  ereat  or  high. 
Can  be  cvuludtd  Uest  before  he  die.     AJduom, 
\.  To  end  ;  to  finish. 

Is  it  concluded  he  shall  be  protector  ? 
It  is  determined ;  not  ewdudedyet; 
But  so  it  must  be,  if  the  king  miscarry.  S^ahf. 
I  will  coiuUde  this  part  with  the  speech  ot  a 
counsellor  of  sute.  BacM, 

'I'hese  are  my  theme,  and  how  the  war  began. 
And  how  eonJiuUd  by  the  godlike  man.  Dryden. 
u  To  oblige,  as  by  the  final  determination. 
The  king  would  never  endure  that  the  base 
nultirude  should  frustrate  \he  authority  of  the 
parliament,  wherein  their  votes  and  consents 
were  ameluM,  Baeom'i  Henry  VII. 

It* therefore  they  will  appeal  to  revelation  for 
their  creation,  they  must  be  tnmdvdtd  by  it. 

H^'s  Orinn  0/ MaiAimi. 
He  never  refused  to  be  cemclmJai  by  the  autho- 
rity of  one  legally  summoned.  Atttrlmryn 
''<>  C  o  N  c  lu'd  e.  v.  fU 
.  To  perform  the  last  act  of  ratiocina- 
tion ;  to  collect  the  consequence ;  to 
determine. 

For  why  shmld  we  the  busy  soul  believe. 
When  boldly  she  cmtduie*  of  that  and  this ; 

When  of  herself  she  can  no  judgment  give. 
Nor  how,  nor  whence,  nor  where,  nor  what  die 
is  ?  Davies, 

Tlie  blmd  man's  relations  import  no  necessity 
of  contludimr,  that  thoug;^h  black  was  the  roughest 
vi  colours,  therefore  white  should  be  the  smooth- 
est. B*yie. 
There  is  something  in&mous  in  the  very  at- 
tempt :  the  world  will  etulmde  I  had  a  guilty 
cotiMience.                                            Arhmtbn^, 

.  To  settle  opinion. 

Can  we  eomelm/e  upon  Luther^s  instability,  as 
our  author  has  done,  becatise,  in  a  single  notion 
DO  way  fundamental,  an  enemy  writes  that  hf 
had  some  doubtines  f  Afterlwry, 

1  question  not  but  yoiir  transhtion  will  do 
honour  to  our  country;  fori  eomciydt  of  it  al- 
ready from  those  t>erfonnaoces.  Adduom  to  Ftft, 
.  To  determine  finally. 

They  humbly  sue  unto  your  excellence, 
To  have  a  goodly  peace  nmetttded  of 
Between  tht  realnu  of  England  and  of  France. 

SlaJbfiarf^ 
To  end. 

And  all  around  wore  nt^piial  bgndsy  the  des 
Of  love*s  assurance,  tad  a  train  t^lyes, 
7*ha(,  made  in  lust,  €9ttMk  in  pt^uriss.  Dryd, 
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We  11  tell  when  *t  is  enough, 
Or  tf  h  wants  the  nice  eowlu&tg  bout.  King, 
CoNCLu'DKNCY.jf.  j.  [from  concludent7\ 
Consec^uence ;  regular  proof;  logical 
deduction  of  reason. 
.  Judgment  concerning  thin«  to  be  known,  or 
the  neglect  and  Mw/adbigr  of  them,  ends  in  de- 
cision, H^» 
Cx>^QLV'DZ}fr.  adj.[icomc6ncltuUJ\  De- 
cisive ;  ending  in  just  and  undeniable 
consequences. 

Though  these  kind  of  arguments  may  seem 
more  obscure,  yet,  upon  a  due  consideration  of 
them,  they  are  highly  consequential  and  co»* 
cludatt  to  my  purpose.  Hale. 

Conclu'dincly.  tf^v.  [firom  f«f</«rfr.l 
With  uncontrovertible  evidence. 

Examine  whether  the  opinion  you  meet  with* 
repugnant  to  what  you  were  formerly  embued 
with,  htcweiuOnily  demonstrated  or  not.  LMy^ 
CoNCLU'siBLE.«4^'.[fromr»«f/i«^.]  De- 
terminable ;  certain  by  regular  proof.' 

Tisas  certain  cMelusiUe  from  God*|  pre* 
science,  that  they  will  voluntarily  do  this,  as 
that  they  will  do  it  at  sU.  Hammwdi 

CoMCLU^SfON.  «.  4.  [from  eonciude.^ 
X.  Determination  :  final  decision. 

Ways  of  peaceable  co/Khuhm  there  are  but 
these  two  certain :  the  one  a  sentence  of  judicial 
dedsioD,  given  by  authority  thereto  appointed 
withm  ourselves }  the  other^  the  like  Kind  of 
sentence  given  by  a  more  umversal  authoritv. 

HoOer. 
a.  The  collection  from  propositions.pre- 
mised ;  the  consequence. 

The  cMcltuien  of  experience,  from  the  time 
past  to  the  time  present,  will  not  be  sound  and 
perfea.  Baew^t  IVar^oitb  Sfaiti, 

And  marrying  divers  principles  and  grounds. 
Out  of  their  match  a  true  ciulusUm  brings^  ^ 

Domes* 
Then  doth  the  wit 
Build  fond  €9$ubuioiu  on  those  idle  groutub ; 
Then  doth  h  fly  the  good,  and  ill  pursu6.i>«v^» 

I  only  deal  by  rules  of  art. 
Such  as  are  lawful,  and  judge  by 
Comciuthms  of  astrology.  Hmdibrmi* 

It  is  of  the  nature  of  principles  to  yield  a  mh- 
chuUm  different  firom  themselvea.         TUkUon, 
He  granted  him  both  the  major  and  the  minor ; 
but  denied  him  the  tonc/mjim.  Additnu 

3.  The  close  1  the  last  result  of  argumen- 
tative deduction. 

Let  us  hear  the  emcimtim  of  the  whole  matter : 
Fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments;  for 
this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man.  Mecles. 

I  have  been  reasoning,  and  in  ePueSmtiom  have 
thought  it  best  to  return  to  what  fortune  hath 
made  my  home.  Swift. 

4.  The  event  of  experiments ;  experiment. 

Her  physician  tells  me, 
She  has  pursued  cmcbuioHi  inflnite 
Of  easy  way|  to  die.  SiaJb^Mre^. 

We  practise  Ukewbe  aU  tmdtuimt  of  grafting 
and  moculating,  as  well  of  wiU  trees  as  fiuic 
trees.  Boemfs  Nrw,AtmliuUit. 

J.  The  end ;  the  last  part. 

I  can  speak  no  bnnr ;  yet  I  wiU  strain  my- 
self to  breathe  out  this  one  mvocation,  which 
shall  be  my  mubuim.  Htwet* 

6.  In  Sbakspeartxt  seems  to  signify  silence; 
confinement  df  the  thoughts. 

Your  wife  OcttvU,  with  her  modest  eyes 
And  still  tm€hmmy  shall  acouire  no  honour,/ 
Dtmuiing  upon  ns.        AM$mj  and  CU^rt, 
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CovcLu'siVE.  adj.  [from  conclude. '\ 
tt:  Decisive  ^  giving  the  last  detcnuiaation 
to  the  opinion. 

ITic  agreeing  votw  of  both  houses  wrere  not 

by  tny  Itw  or  n»sxmemclusive  to  nw  Judgment. 

Xin^  Charles, 

The  \uk  ditttte  of  die  understanding  is  not 

■Iwtys  absolute  in  itself,  nor  cvachsive  to  the 

IriH,  yet  it  produces  no  antecedent  uor  external 

ifece^ity.  BrambaWt  Amwer  to  H<464s, 

Thtj  have  secret  reasons  for  what  they  seem 

to  do,  which,  whatever  they  are,  they  must  be 

equally  coiuliuivt  £or  us  oc  they  were  fur  them. 

a.  Regularly  conaequential. 

Those  that  are  not  men  of  art,  not  knowing 
the  tru«  forms  of  syllogism,  cannot  know  whe- 
ther they  are  made  in  right  and  cnclwive  modes 
and  figures.  Locke, 

CoNCLu'siVELV. ad^.  [from concliui've, ] 
Dccinively ;  with  final  detenninatioo* 

This  I  speak  only  to  desire  Eupolis  not  16 
•peak  pereinptorily,  or  cotuUuively,  touching  the 
paint  of  possibility,  till  they  have  heard  roe  de- 
duce the  means  of  the  execution.  Bacon, 

Q O  M C  L V ^S I V  E  N  fi  S  S.  0. /.  [from  f OlSf /j/ii^<.] 

Power  of  determining  the  opinion ;  re« 
gular  consequence. 

CoBsidcracion  of  things  to  be  known,  of  their 
several  weii^tn  c^McUf-theHeis^  or  «vldence.^<G^r. 
ToCoNCOA^GULATS.v.  A.  [from  roif  and 
coagulaU.]    To  curdie  or  congeal  one 
thing  with  ano^Jier. 
The  saline  parts  of  those,  upon  their  solution 
^   by  the  ran,  tnay  work  opon  those  dther  sul>- 
itances,  formerly  teme^MgmiaUd'with  them.  Boy/e. 
They  dd  but  coagulate  themselves,  without 
sone^agiJatiMg  with  them  any  water.         Bcyit. 
Co  N  c  o  A  G  V  L  a't  I  o  N. «.  j.  [from  CMCOagU^ 
iate*']  A  coa^lation  by  which  different 
bodies  are  joined  in  one  mass. 
To  CONCCCT.  v.  a.  Icontoquo,  Lat.] 
f .  To  digest  hy  the  stomach,  so  as  to  turn 
food  to  Mutrtment. 

The  working  of  pvrging  medictnes  cometh 
two  or  three  hours  aner  the  medicines  taken  ; 
for  that  the  stomach  first  makcth  a  ^iroof,  whe- 
ther it  can  AHKM#  them.  Bacon, 
Aanu-edly  he  was  a  man  c^  a  feeble  stomach, 
.  tmable  to  cttood  any  great  fortune,  pn>s}>orous 
or  adverse.                                         Haywari, 
The  vital  functions  are  performed  by  general 
and  constant  laws;  the  rood  is  tonnoOedt  the 
lMartbeatB»  the  blood  cbrcubtes,  the  kings  play. 
Client  Pbilou  Frrnsffiks, 
The  notions  and  sentuneo'ts  of  others  judg- 
ment, aft  well  as  of  our  o>^*n  memory,  rnakes 
our  mper^ :  it  doea»  f s  it  were,  eoticoct  our 
intelleaualtood,  and  turns  it  into  a  part  of  our- 
selves.                                    IVatti  OA  the  Mind, 

9.  To  purify  or  sublime  by  heat;  to 
heighten  to  perfection. 

Tne  small  close-lurking  minister  of  fiae. 
Whose  high  ^Moc^atf  venom  through  the  veins 
A  rapid  lightning  darts*        TUau^M*^  Summtr. 

y  Toriptto* 

The  root  which  pootinueth  ever  in  the  ef  rth« 
it.  st'iU  €ms9(iml  by  the  tarth;  and  frulu  and 
■rains  are  half  a  year  in  comcHting^  whereas 
leaves  are  out  and  perfea  in  a  month*     Baem, 

(oNCo^CTioN.  ft.  J.  [from  r#»rof/.]  Di- 
gestion in  the  stomach ;  maturatioa  by 
heat ;  the  «ccderatio&  of  any  thing  to- 
ward purity  and  perfeetioii. 

Thb  hard  tellmg  is  betiveeft  A»i«y#fai  lm6  a 
aimplt  maturatloiii  •  1  ••     Baton's  Nat,  HiiU 
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The  comt^test  notion  of  smtetcHw  is,d)tic 
thould  signify  the  degrees  of  aheratioa  of « 
brtdy  into  another,  from  crudity  to  peHea  «• 
coctiony  which  is  the  uirimity  of  that  sctiaa  « 
process.  Bacm't  Natnrai  Hitkry 

He,  though  he  knew  not  which  sovl  faks, 
Because  both  meant,  both  sp^e  the  tame^ 

Might  thence  a  new  concoetlim  take, 
And  part  hx  purer  than  he  came.         hmm. 
CoNCo'LouK.fl^*.  [c««ro/or,  Latia.]  Of 
one  colour  without  variety. 

Ta  ccntUour  animals,  and  such  as  are  CGofeoi 
unto  the  same  colour,  we  measun  not  tbes 
beauty  thereby;  for  if  a  crow  or  Uackbindpif 
white,  we  account  it  more  preuy^.  Bnsx^, 
Conco'mitance.  i  n.i.itTWicmcm' 
CoNco'iiiTANCV.  J  fir,  Lat]  Subafi- 
ence  together  with  another  thinfr. 

l*he  secondary  action  sDbststedinotikBe,k: 
in  cmmmiioMiy  with  the  other ;  so  the  nocr^ 
are  useful  for  respiratkxi  and  smrlting,  kt  6i 
principal  use  is  smelling.  •  imcs. 

To  argue  from  a  tw/Hmmiiamty  to  a  caus^tfi « 
not  infallibly  conclusive.  GUsviSi. 

CONCO'MITANT.  adj.  [cmcmitttsi, 
Lat.]  Conjoined  with ;  xroDCurrcntwiib; 
coming  and  goin|;  with,  ai  collatenl» 
not  causative  or  consequential. 

The  spirit  that  furthereth  the  extraecaot 
dUaution  of  bodies,  and  is  ever  £mctmi$aMt  wa 
porosity  and  dryness.  &*• 

It  has  pleased  our  wise  Creator  to  aimei  ta 
several  objects,  as  also  to  several  of  our  tboojb, 
a  concomitant  pleasure ;  and  that  in  several  d>' 
jects,  to  several  degrees.  Ln^ 

Conco'mitant',  n.  j.  Companion;  per- 
son or  thing  collaterally  connected. 

These  effects  are,  from  the  local  aiotii»</ da 

air,  a  concomitant  of  the  sound,  and  not  ^aa  t^^ 

souikL  it** 

Htf  made  him  the  cbatX  concemltani  of  hii  hdr 

apparent  and  only  son,  in  a  journey  d  sucik 

adventure.  Wfi»^ 

In  consumptions,  the  preternatural  cmmi^ 

an  universal  heat  of  the  body,  a  torminous&i* 

rhcca,  and  hot  distillations,  nave  alls coroiPt 

ijual'ity.  Harvej  an  Cmmfi»*\ 

The  <nher  eoncomliant  of  ingratkuds  is  ^ 

heartediiess,  or  want  of  oompaasioo.       &^ 

Horrour  stalks  around, 
"Vxli  staring;  and  his  sad  ctmmukmt^ 
De&pair,  of  abject  look.  f^' 

Reproach  is  a  concomitant  to  grcataea,  »^ 
tires  and  invectives  were  an  essential  part  a  I 
Roman  triumph.  i^fi'"*' 

And  for  tobacco,  who  could  bear  it  \ 

Filtliy  concomitant  of  claret !  ^' 

Where  antecedents,  cancmntaatt  and  cobb^ 

quents,  canses  and  effects,  signs  and  thiap  ^ 

nified,  subjects  and  adjuncts,  are  ncces«flj«"* 

nectcd  with  each  other,  we  may  infer.  W^- 

QQ}HQO'H\*tK}i^tL\.adv,  [fromfi»f»^" 

/on/.]   In  company  with  othcn.  i^* 

fd  Cokco'mitatb.  v.  a.  {catuvdtav^ 

Lat.  3     To  be  collaterally  coooecttj 

with  any  thing ;  to  come  and  go  w^ 

another  \  to  attend  {  to  accompafiy- 

This  simple  bloody  spectation  of  the  W" 
differenced  from  mat  which  ««««•*'  * 
pleurisy.  Har^  «•  C«««^*' 

CO'NCORD.  if.  /.  [aman-diafl^^ 
J.  Agreement  between  person  of  thiupi 
suitableness  of  one  to  another;  po^> 
union  f  mutual  kindness. 

Hadlpower.IslKniM 
^cmt  th$  t/fttt  mHk  orr»«wrf»»brtl, 
Uproar  the  iHiivgrsal  peace.  iMtt*"^ 
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Wh«  e»fU9rd  hixth  ChrUt  with  BclUl  ?  '2  Ctr. 
One  shall  li&c 
Of  proud  imbitiouj  hetirt  j  who,  not  content 
With  fair  equality,  fraternal  state, 
Will  arrogate  dominion  undeservM 
Over  ms  brethren,  ftod  quite  dispossess 
Cmtwrd  And  liw  of  natuxe  from  the  earth.  Mili, 

Unsafe  within  the  whvi 
Of  such  commotion ;  such  as,  to  set  forth 
Crieat  things  by  small,  if,  nature's  £«»Mr</ bfokt, 
Among  the  constellations  war  were  sprung.  ^fiA. 

Kind  c9Mtwd,  heavenly  bom!  whose  blissful 

Holds  this  vast  globe  in  one  surrounding  cham ; 
Soulofth^rorfd!  TicM. 

.  A  compact.  - 

It  appeareth  by  the  concord  made  between 
Henry  and  Rqderick  the  Irbh  king.       Davies.  • 
.  H.irmony  ;  concent  of  sounds. 

The  man  v-ho  hath  not  musick  in  him«3lf. 
Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  «M«0n/  of  sweet  sounds, 
1$  fit  for  treasons.  ^  Sbaisfeure, 

,  Princi|>al  grammaticai  relation  of  one 
word  to  another,  distinct  from  regimen. 
Have  thasc  who  have  writ  about  declensions^^ 
tctcorJt,  and  syntaxes,  lost  their  labour  ?  Locke. 
; o  N  c  o'r  d  a  k  c  e.  n.  J.  [concordartUOf  Lat J 
.  Agreement. 

.  A  book  which  shows  in  how  many  texts 
of  scripture  any  word  occura. 

I  shall  take  it  for  an  opportunity  to  tell  you' 

how  you  are  to  rule  the  city*  out  of  a  «««*j/'</tf«ff.  • 

Soui//j  ScrMOHJt  Dedication.' 

Some  of  you  turn  over  a  eoncordancc^  and 

tl^ere,  hating  the  principal  word,  introduce  as 

much  of  the  veree  as  will  serve  your  turn.  S%v'^. 

An  old  concordance  bound  long  since.     Swih. 

.  A  concord  in  grammar ;  one  of  the 
three  chief  relations  in  speech.  It  is  npt 
now  in  U8e  in  this  $ense. 

After  the  three  concordances  learned,  let  the 
master  read  unto  him  the  epistles  of  Cieero. 

Atcbam. 

onco'roaNT.  adj.  [eoncordans^  Lat.] 
Agreeable ;  agreeing ;  correspondent ; 
harmonicnis* 

Were  every  one  employed  in  points  eeneordaht 
to  their  natures,  professions,  and  arts,  common- 
wealths would  rise  op  of  themselves.      Btotan, 
'onco'rdate.  «.  J.  [concordat i'9r.  con-' 
cordatufrtf  Latin.]    A  compact ;  a  con- 
vention- 
How  comee  he  n>  number  the  want  of  synods 
in  the  Galiican  church  among  the  grievances  of 
that  comc^rdate,  and  as  a  mark  of  their  slavery, 
•tnce  he  reckons  all  convocations  of  the  clergy 
in  England  to  be  useless  and  dangerous  f  Sivi/L 
:onco'rpora|..  adj.  [from  concerto ro 9 
J.at.    to  incorporate.]     Of  the  same 

body.  ^'<^^' 

"0  CoNCo'HPORATE.*v.fl.[fromro»and 

c9r^uj.']     To  unite  in  one  mass  or  sub- 

ttance.  ^     .       .  ^  v    t    - 

When  we  eomccrporate  the  sign  with  the  signi- 
iicatioo.  w©  conjoin  the  word  with  the  spirit. 

Titylor. 

fo  Co v c o'R  p o  R  AT E.  V,  «.  [f o«  and  t or- 
/v.'trl     To  unite  iflfto  one  boily. 

Thus  we.  cbaatiae  ih/e  god  of  wine 
With  water  tbat  is  feminine; 
lentil  the  coolernymph  abate 
His  wratli,  and  so  i,»Hcorporate.  CuawUfia, 

ONCORPOR  ACTION,  tt- J.  [from  concor- 


poratc.']  Union  m  joae 
mixture. 


xoa;BS :  intimate 


Diet' 
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Co'ncourse.  ff.  i.  [eoncursuSi  lAt] 
I.  The  confluence  of  many  pertdnt  or 
things  to  one  place. 

Do  all  the -nightly  guards. 
The  city's  w«tch«s,  with  the  people's  fears. 
The  toncoune  of  all  good  men,  strike  thee  n»- 
•    thing  ?>  SenJ«t*sw^ 

The  coalition  of  the  good  frame  of  the  uni- 
verse was  not  the  product  of  chance,  or  f  *- 
•  tuitous  eoncwrse  of  pahidcs  of  matter.      Hah . 

Vain  is  his  force,  and  vainer  is  his  skiD, 
With  such  a  rt««ariff  comes  the  flood  of  ill. 

Dryicn't  fahiu. 

1.  The  persons  assembled. 

The  prince  with-wonder  hears,  frrtm  ev^rypstt 
The  noise  and  buay  eoMcoupst  of  the  man.  Vryd. 

3.  The  point  of  jimction  or  intersjection  of 
two  bo<lles. 

So  soon  as  thb  tmper  glas?  is  laid  tipon  tHt 
lower,  so  as  to  town  it  at  one  end,  and  to  toucl^ 
the  drop  at  the  other  end,  making  with  the 
Ibwer  glass  M  angW  of  abMit  ten  or  fifteen  mi- 
nutes.; the  drop  wiU  begin  to  move  towards  the 
concourse  of  the  glasses,  and  will  continue  tonKwe 
with  an  accelerated  motion  till  it  arrives  at  th:it 
coot-wrst  of  the  glasses.  ,        Ncwtau. 

CoNCREMA'TiON.  H.  s.  [from  cwcrem^t 
Laf .  to  burn  together.]^  The  act  of 
burning  many  things  together.        2>/>r. 

Co'ncr  LM  EMT. ».  J.  [ftom  cMcrcstb^  Lat.J 
The  mass  formed  by  concretion ;  a  Col- 
lection of  matter  growing  together.    * 

There  is  the  cohesion  of  the  matte"rxinto  jr 

more  loose  consistency,  like  cl.iy,  and  thereljy  it 

is  prepared  to  the  concremcntai  a  pebble  or  flint.. 

Hides  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Concre'scence.  «.  J.  [from  coftcmcof 
Lat]  The  act  or  quality  of  growing  by 
tho  union  of  separate  particles.    * 

Seeing  it  it  neither  a  eubstance  perfect,  nor 

inchoate,  how  any  other  substance  shouki  thence 

Uke  concrescence  hath  not  been  laoght.  KnUi*k 

7:i»  CONCRETE.  ^.n.Xemcresco^  Lat,] 

To  coalesce  into  one  mass  5  to  grow  by 

the  union  and  cohesion  of  parts. 

"     The  mmeral  ot  meuUick  matter,  thus  «»- 

creting  with  tlte  crystilline,  is  equally  diffused 

throughout  the  body  oi  it.         ,         l^ood^oord. 

When  any  saline  liquor  .is  evaporat^l  to  a 

cuticle,  and  ie|t  c<wl,  the  sak  concretes  in  regular" 

£gures ;  whi«:h  argues  that  the  particles  at'  the 

.  salt,  before  they  concreted^  floated  in  the  Uqu^ 

at  equal  distances,  in  rank  and  file.        Nrtvton. 

Tne  blood  of  some  who  died  of  the  plague 

cduld  not  be  made  to  concrete^  T>y  reason  of  th.e 

■  putrefaction  begun.  ArButltpot.^ 

To  CoNCRt^TE.  i;.  a.   To  form  by  conv 

.cretion;'to  form  by  thc^coalkion  of 

scattered  partiples. 

Thai  there  are  in  our  Inferioor  world  riivers 
bodies,  that  are  concreted o^  of  others,  isbcvnr  J 
all  dispute :  we  sec  it  in  the  meteors.  HaU. 
Co'N CRETE,  adj,  [from  the  verb.] 
u  Formed  by  concretion  >  formed  by 
coalition  of  separate  particles  into  one 
mass. 

The  first  ctmcrHt  stace^  or oonMstcm  surface, 

of  the  chaos,  must  be  of  the  tame  iigure  as  the 

last  liquid  state.  BkrtuU 

3.  [In  logick.]   Not  abstract :  applied  to 

a  subject. 

A  kind  of  mutual  commutation  there  \s^ 
lArhercby  those  eomtett  names,  Cod  antk  man> 

!r4pu2g< 


wh»n  we  speak  of  Christ,  do  take  interd . 
«bl)  one  atiothei's  vvom^  su  that,  for  truth  ok* 
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■pcech.  It  duUeth  not  whether  we  ny  that  the 
tea  of  Ood  hath  created  the  woiU,  and  the  ion 
of  man  by  hit  death  hath  saved  it ;  or  else  that 
the  son  of  man  did  create,  and  the  son  of  God 
died  to  save  the  world.  Hopker. 

CmwrtUtetmn^  while  they  express  the  quality, 
do  also  either  ezprMh  or  imply,  or  rdfer  to, 
aome  subject  to  which  it  bekams;  u  white, 
round,  kag,  broad,  wise,  mortal,  living  dead  : 
but  these  ut  not  always  noun  adjecuves  in  a 
frammatical sense;  for  a  knave,  a  fool,  a philo- 
aopher,  and  many  other  cMtntti,  are  substan- 
tives, as  well  as  knavery,  foUy,  and  philoeophy, 
which  are  the  abstraa  terms  that  belong  to 
them.  WatW  Lopek, 

Qc/ncRBTB.  »•  j.  A  mass  fonned  by  con- 
cretioa»  or  union  of  ▼aiiout  paul8  ad- 
bering  to  each  other. 

If  gold  itself  be  admitted,  u  it  must  be,  for 
a  porous  cmurttty  the  propoitioa  of  void  to  body, 
in  the  texture  of  .common  air,  will  be  so  much 
the  greater.  BtmiUjs  Sgrmmu, 

CoNCRE'TEL Y.  o/v.  [from  c^iurtte,']  In 
a  manner  including  the  subject  with  the 
predicate;  not  abstractly. 

Sin,  considered  not  abstractedly  for  the  mere 
act  of  obliquity,  but  emtreieljh  with  such  a  spe- 
cial dependence  of  it  upon  the  will  as  serves  to 
render  the  agent  gniky.  Nlnris, 

CoNCRE^TBNESs.  ».  /.  [from  concrete.] 
Coagulation  i  collection  of  fluids  into  a 
solid  mass.  Diet. 

CoNCRE'TiOH.  ».  J,  {from  cmtcretcJ] 

1.  The  act  of  concreting ;  coalition. 

».  The  mass  fonned  by  a  coalition  of  se- 
parate particles. 

8ome  plants  upon  the  top  of  the  sea,  are  tup- 
posed  to  grow  of  some  tvturetUm  of  slime  from 
the  water,  where  the  sea  stirreth  little.  Baemi, 
Heat,  in  general,  doth  not  resolve  and  attenu- 
ate the  juices  of  a  human  body;  for  too  great 
heat  will  produce  tmaretioiu.  Arhutbtft, 

Co'n  c  r  et  I V  e  .  aey,  [from  eoncreu.  ]  Hav- 
ing the  i>ower  to  produce  concretions ; 
coajeulative. 

When  wood  and  other  bodies  petrify,  we  do 
not  ascribe  their  induration  to  cold,  hut  unto  sa- 
linoiis  spirit,  or  M«fr«ii«#  juices.  Browm* 

CoNCRE'TURE.ii. /.  [from  ro/srrWf.]  A 
mass  formed  by  coagulation. 

'CoNCi;^Bi^AGE.  n.  J.  [cwcuhinafef  Fr. 
concuhmattUf  Lat.]    The  act  of  HTing 
with  a  woman  not  married. 
AdulteiT  was  punished  with  death  by  the  an- 
<  cient  heatnans :  concubinage  was  permitted. 

Bronte, 

CCyNCUBINE. ».  J.  [coneubindy  Lat.]  A 
woman  kept  in  fornication  ;  a  whore ; 
^  a  strumpet. 

I  know  I  am  too  mean  to  be  your  queen, 

And  yet  too  good  to  be  vour  e^mcukuie,  SMsfi. 

When  hisgreat  friend  was  suitor  to  him  to 

pardon  an  offender,  he  denied  him :  afterwards, 

when  a  comcukime  of  his  made  the  same  suit,  he 

Einted  It  to  her ;  and  said.  Such  suits  were  to 
granted  to  whores.  Smew, 

He  caused  him  to  paint  one  of  his  emuMkims^ 
Campaspe,  who  )ad  me  greatest  share  in  his  af- 
fection. Dryfen. 
The  wife,  though  a  bright  goddess,  thus  gives 
phce 
To  mortal  cencuBinet  of  fresh  embrace.  GrmnviUe, 
To   CONCUl-CATE.   v.   a-    Uottculco^ 
JLaMb.]    To  titadi  or  trampfef  under 
foA*  Diet* 
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CoNCU  LC  a'tion.  ji.  i.  [rwra/ftf/is,  U 1 
Trampling  with  the  feet.  Z).  i 

CONCU'PISCENCE.   «.  4.    [««r»/«frB.:J, 

Lat.]  Irregular  desire ;  liUdinous  wu!l, 
lust ;  lechery. 

We  know  eveq  secf^  ttnaehheemee  to  be  s  3; 
and  are  made  fearful  to  ofieod,  tkott|h  it  h*  ^£ 
in  a  wandering  cogiution.  Huta,  \ 

In  our  frees  evident  the  ngns 
Of  foul  eomatfhcemee;  whence  evil  store, 
£v*n  shame,  the  last  of  evils.  J^ '^  , 

Nor  can  they  say,  that  the  diScrence  of  u  -  :3 
inclines  one  nation  to  eauemfhcauf  tad  kcrJ  | 
pleasures,  anodier  to  blood-thirstiness :  h  ir<ii 
discover  great  ignorance  not  to  knov,  th*  1 1 
people  has  been  overrun  with  recratlv  mtzd  I 
vice,  BenOnt  S^-f-. 

CONCUTISCENT.   adi.    £«w»/«viJ 
Lat.]  Libidinous  ;  lecherous.  ! 

He  would  not,  but  by  gift  of  my  chasreK:y 
To  his  cmunpiseeta  mteVnperate  hist. 
Release  my  brother!  Sh^i:;-j'. 

Concupisce'wtial.  adj.  [from  re-  r  • 
jcent,"]  Relating  to  concupi»ceDce.  B  : 
CoNCUPi'sciBLE.  aJJ.  Iccvcufiiii:.  . 
Lat.]  Impressing  desire  ;  eager ;  c:- 
sirous  ;  inclining  to  the  pursuit  or  />• 
tainmcnt  of  any  thine. 

The  schools  reduce  all  tne  passions  to  diet'  v  ^ 
heads,  the  cmcmpueihie  and  irascftle  ^y^^- 

To  CONCU'R.  v.  «.  [coneurrOfUt] 

I.  To  meet  in  one  point. 

Though  reason  favour  them,  yet  khrts 
hardly  allow  them;  and,  to  satisfy,  bo;-  '^■ 
mubl  ectuur.  *Tfs-- . 

1.  To  agree ;  to  join  in  one  actior,  c 
opinion. 

Acts  which  shall  be  done  by  the  ^it^  J^' 
of  my  executors,  shall  be  as  vaKd  and  eSec 
as  if  all  my  executors  had  emcmrred  in  x\a  sar- 

3.  It  has  voitb  before  the  person  "vl 
whom  one  agrees. 

It  is  not  evil  simply  to  eweur  viih  tb*  ii> 
thens,  either  in  opuiioo  or  action ;  and  th£  c*> 
formitv  with  them  is  only  then  a  disgrace,  vz  r> 
we  follow  them  in  that  they  do  amitt,  or  ?'•* 
rally  in  that  they  do  withoiut  reason,     /i^  •• 

4.  It  has  to  before  the  effect  to  vhicb  osf 
contributes. 

Their  affections  were  known  to  cmt*r»' ' 
most  desperate  counsels.  Ctant-'f* 

Extremes  hi  nature  equal  good  produce 
Extremes  in  man  eoacur  le  general  use.    ^1'- 

5.  To  be  united  with  ;  to  be  conioiucc 

To  have  an  orthodox  b^ef^  and  a 'Jitff'-'' 
fession,  eemcmrrsMg  with  a  bad  1^,  is  only  to  f*^ 
Christ  with  a  peater  solemnity.         '   ^f*"  • 

Testimony  is  the  argument ;  and,  if  fin*  ^ 
babSities  of  reason  emunr  with  it,  this  vp^-  " 
hath  all  the  strength  it  can  have.        TiS^' 

6.  To  contribute  to  one  common  <«*' 
with  joint  power. 

When  outward  causes  emeur,  the  idlf  1^ 
soonest  seised  by  this  infectioa.  ^ '' 

CONCU^RRENCfi.  )  r-  _,•, 

CoNCu'RRENCY.J   »• -»•  [from  roafl^.J 

z.  Union  ;  association ;  conjunction* 

We  have  no  other  measure  but  oar  o»a  '^ 

with  the  cmumrremee  of  other  probable  ttvf^ 

to  persuade  us.  ^* 

%.  Agreement  5  act  of  j<»aing  in  any  ^ 

dgni  or  measured. 
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Their  tmtvrrtnee  in  persuasion,  about  some 
material  points  belonging  to  the  same  polity,  is 
not  strange.  Hooker^  Preface,  > 

'J 'he  fotieurreiue  c£  tht  peers  in  that  fury,,  can 
he  imputed  to  the  irreverence  the  judges  were 
in.  CiarendQ»» 

Tarquin  the  proud  was  expelled  by  an  univer- 
sal concurrence  of  nobles  and  people.  Swft. 

3 .  Combination  of  many  agents  or  circum- 
stances. 
Struck  with  these  great  <0«Mrr<>ii^M  of  things. 
Crai^w. 
He  views  our  behaviour  in  every  comurremce 
of  affairs,  and  sees  us  engage  in  all  the  possibili- 
ties of  action.  AdtTuon,  ^ 
|.  Assistance ;  help. 

From  these  sublime  images  we  collect  the 
greatness  of  the  work,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
divine  concurrence  to  it.  Hogert, 

I,  Joint  right ;  equal  claim. 

A  bishop  mi^ht  have  officers,  if  there  was  a 
concurrency  of  jurisdiction  between  him  and  the 
archdeacon.  Ayliffe. 

Jon  c u'r R e n t.  atij.  [from  concur J\ 
[.  Acting  in  conjunction  ;  agreeing  in  the 
same  act ;    contributing  to  the  same 
event  ;  concomitant  in  agency. 

I  join  with  these  laws  the  personal  presence  of 
the  king*s  sdn,  as  a  concurrent  cause  of  this  re- 
forniation.  Dav'tes  on  Ireland, 

For,  without  the  concurrent  consent  of  all  these 
threo  parts  of  the  legislature,  no  such  law  b  or 
can  be  made.  Hate* 

This  sole  viul  faculty  is  not  sufficient  to  ex- 
terminate noxious  humours  to  the  periphery, 
unless  the  animal  fiiculty  be  concurrent  writh  it, 
to  supply  the  Hbres  with  animal  spirits.  Harvey* 

All  combin*d, . 
Your  beauty,  and  my  impotence  of  mind ; 
And  his  concurrent  flame,  that  blew  my  fire ; 
For  still  our  kindred  souls  had  one  desire.  Z)ry^. 
t.  Conjoined;  associate;  concomitant. 
There  is  no  difference  between  the  concurrent 
echo  and  the  iterant,  but  the  quickness  or  slow- 
ness of  the  return.  Bacon, 
;:o  X  c u'r R  E N T. « .  J.  [from  concur,"]  That 
which  concurs*,  a  contributory  cause. 

To  all  affairs  of  importance  there  are  three 
necessary  concurrentst  without  which  they  can 
never  be  dispatched i  time,  industry,  and  facul- 
ties. Decay  tf  Piety, 

:ONCirSSI0N.  «.  s.  IconcussU,  Lat.] 
t.  The  act  of  shaking;    agitation;   trc- 
metaction. 

It  is  believed  that  great  ringing  of  bells,  in  po- 
pulous cities,  hath  dissipated  peslilent  air;  which 
Qiav  be  from  the  concussion  of  the  air.       Bacon. 

'Vhe  strong  concussion  on  the  heaving  tide 
Roird  back  Uie  vessel  to  the  island's  side.  Pop*, 
\.  The  State  of  being  shaken. 

There  want  not  instances  of  such  an  universal 
eoncussron  of  the  whole  globe,  as  must  needs  im- 
ply-an  agitation  of  the  whole  abyss.  fVoodtoard, 
Zosc u'ssi  V E.  atlj>  [concujjtuy  Lat.l  Hav- 
ing the  power  or  quality  of  shaking. 
To  CONDE'MN.  v. a,  [conJcmno,  Lat.] 
t.   To  find  guilty;  to  doom  to  punish- 
ment :  contrary  to  absolve. 

My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues» 
And  ev*ry  tongue  brings  in  a  sev'ral  tale, 
Aud  ev'sy  tale  tonJemns  me  for  a  villain.  Sbais, 

Is  he  found  guilty  ?-^— 
-       Yes,  truly,  is  he,  and  condemned  uuon  *t. 

Shaksf,  Henry  viii. 

Considered  as  a  judge,  it  condemns  where  it 

osi^ht  to  absolve,  and  pcotiounces  absolution 

V  iicre  it  ought  ^9  coadimum  Pi^s, 
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t.  It  has  to  before  the  punishment. 

The  ion  of  man  shall  oe  betrayed  unto  the 
scribes,  and  they  shall  condemn  him  to  death. 

^  Mattbev. 

3.  To  censure ;  to  blame ;  to  declare  cri- 
minal :  conti-ary  to  approve. 

Who  then  shall  blame 
His  pester'd  senses  to  recoil  and  start. 
When  all  that  is  within  him  does  condemn 
Itself  for  being  there  ?  Sbaksfeare, 

The  poet  who  flourish'd  in  the  scene,  u  com^ 
demned  m  the  ruelle.  Dryden, 

He  who  was  so  unjust  as  to  do  his  brother  an 
injury,  will  scarce  be  so  just  as  to  condemn  him- 
self lor  it.  Loektm 

They  who  approve  my  condua  in  this  particu- 
lar,  arc  much  more  numerous  than  those  who 
condemn  it.  Spectator m 

4.  To  fine. 

And  the  king  of  Egypt  put  him  down  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  condemned  the  land  in  an  hundred 
talents  of  silver.  S  Cbroniclee, 

5.  To  show  guilt  by  contrast. 

The  righteous  that  is  dead  shall  coadtewm  the 
iingodly  which  are  living.  H^isdom* 

Con DE'^MN ABLE.  adj.  [from  comlemu.'] 
Blamable;  culpable. 

He  commands  todeface  the  print  of  acauldron 
in  ashes ;  which  strictly  to  observe,  were  «wr- 
demnable  superstition.  Brvunu 

CoKDRMNA'TroN.  n,  s.  [condfmnatiot 
Lat.]  The  sentence  by  which  any  one 
is  'doomed  to  punishment ;  the  act  of 
condemning ;  the  state  of  being  con-' 
demned. 

There  u  therefore  now  no  condemmMioa  to 
them.  Romans, 

CoN db'M  n  a t o  r y .  adj.  [from  eondemn,'\ 
Passing  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  or 
of  censure. 

He  that  passes  the  first  c»ndemnatory  sentence, 
is  like  the  inccndiarv  in  a  popular  tumuh,  who 
is  chargeable  with  all  those  disorders  to  which  he 
gave  rise.  Government  ^tbe  Tongve. 

(SoNDE^MNER.  ». /.  [from  condemn,']  A 
blamer ;  a  censurer ;  a  censor. 

Some  few  are  the  only  refusers  and  c9i«£eMrjMrf 
of  this  catholick  practice.  Taylor* s  JVortby  Cono. 

CoKDE^N  SABLE,  adj.  [from  condensate  J] 
Capable  of  condensation ;  that  can  be 
dra\sii  or  compressed  into  a  narrower 
compass. 

This  agent  meets  with  resistance  in  the  move- 
able;  and  not  being  in  the  utmost  extremity 
of  density,  but  condensable  yet  further,  every  re- 
sistance works  something  upon  the  mover  to 
condense  it.  ^'gby  on  tbe  Soul. 

To  Condb'msate.  V.  a.  [condenso^  Lat.] 
To  condense ;  to  make  thicker. 

To  Condemns  ATE.  i».  «.To  grow  thicker. 

Condemns  ATE.  adj.  [condentatus^  Lat.] 
Made  thick  ;  condensed ;  compressed 
into  less  space. 

Water  by  nature  is  white ;  yea,  thickened  or 
condensate^  most  white,  as  it  appeareth  by  the 
hail  and  snow.  Peacbam, 

Con  densa'tion.  n.  j.  [from  condensate.'] 
*The  act  of  thickening  any  bodyi  or 
making  it  more  gross  and  weighty  :  op- 
posite to  rarefaction. 

If  by  natural  arguments  It  may  be  proved,that 
water,  by  conJehsafiunf  .may  become  earth ;  the 

T  same  reason  leacheth,  that  wrth,  rarefi^,  mar 
become  water.  Xaleigb* 
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By  water-glasses  the  account  wai  not  resuki^ 
for,  from  attt;nuation  and  condensation^  the  hours 
Vene  shorter  in  hot  weather  tlian  in  cold.  Bronin, 
The  supply  of  its  moisture  b  by  rains  and 
enow,  and  dews  and  eonJensation  of  vapours,  and 
perhaps  by  subterraneous  passages.  ientley. 
To  CONDE'NSE.  -v.  a.  [cond^jo,  Lat.] 
Tb  make  apy  body  more  thick,  close, 
and  weighty ;  to  drive  or  attract  the 
parts  of  any  body  nearer  to  each  other; 
to  inspissate,  opposed  to  rarefy. 

Moving  in  so  high  a  sphere,  he  roust  needs, as 

the  sun,  raise  many  envious  exbabtions;  which, 

rWwiW  by  a  popular  odium,  were  capable  to 

cloud  the  brightest  jnerit.  Kin^  Charles. 

Some  lead  their  youth  abroad,  while  some 

condense 

Their  liquid  store,  and  some  in  cells  dispense. 

Dryden's  Flrgii, 

Such  dense  *nd  solid  strata  arrest  the  vapour 

at  the  surfeee  of  the  earthy  and  collect  and  con^ 

*ir«itthe«f.  Woodtvard. 

To  Condf/nse.  V,  n.  To  grow  close  and 
Weighty;  t6  withdraw  its  parts  into  a 
uarrow  compass. 

The  water  ftfiing  frohi  the  upper  parts  of  the 
tave,  does  presently  there  condense  into  little 
ftojies.  Boyle. 

All  vapours,  when  they  begin  to  condense  and 
coalesce  mto  small  parcels,  become  first  of  that 
bigness  whfereby  azure  must  be  reflected,  before 
they  can  constitute  other  colours.  Newton. 
Conixg'NSE.aJf.  [from- the  verb.]  Thick ; 
dense;  condfcnsatcd ;  close;  massy; 
weighty. 

They  colour^  shape,  and  size, 
Assume,  as  likes  them  best,  condense  or  rare. 

Milton. 

They  might  be,  separated  without  consociating 

into  the  huge  tondetue  bodies  of  phnets.  BenHey. 

CoNDE^NSER.  «.  J.  I'^om  condemeJ]    A 

•  ^on^  metalline  vessel  wherein  to  crowd 
the  air,  by  means  of  a  syringe  fastened 
thereto.  ^incy. 

Consyi/txsiTY.n.s.  [from «Wiii?»/^.T The 
state  of  being  condensed ;  condensation ; 
dcHseness ;  density. 

Co'NDERs.  ft.  J.  Icofiduirey  French.] 

Such  as  stand  upon  high  places  near  the  sea 
coasts  at  the  time  of  herring  fishing,  to  make 
si^ns  to  the  fishers  whidi  way  tlie  shole  passeth, 
wnich  may  better  appear  to  such  as  sund  upon 
some  fiigh  cliff,  by  a  kmd  of  blue  colour  tliat  the 
Jish  causeth  in  the  water,  than  to  those  iu  the 
ships.  These  be  likewise  called  huers ;  by  like- 
lilipod  of  the  French  buyer ^  exclamare;  and 
balkers.  Cotuell, 

To  CONDESCE'ND.  v-  »-  [condeuctuirf, 

Fr.  from  condi^Jf^rndo^Litin.'] 
J.  To  depart  from  tl.ie  privileges  of  supc- 
nqrity  by  a  voluntary  submission  ;  to 
sink  willingly  to  equal  terms  with  infe* 
riours ;  to  sdoTh  by  familiarity. 

This  method  carries  a  very  humble  and  eonde^ 
4iendiaji  air,  when  he  toat  instructs  s«em$  to  be 
the  inquirer.  Watis. 

3.  To  consent  to  do  more  than  mere  jus- 
^oc  cdn  neouire. 

.  :  Spf^in'sjinifihty  monarch, 

In  gracious  clemency  docs  condescend^ 
On  the se.conditions,  {o  becojpne  your  friend.       ' 

He  did  not  primarily  intend  to  appoint  this 

■    way ;  but  condescended  to  it,'  as  accommodate  to 

thdr  present  sute«   .  TiHoiso/i. 
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3.  Tostoep;  to  bend;  to  yield;  ttiri). 

mit ;  to  become  subject. 
Can  they  think  me  $0  broken,  so  debas'd. 

With  corporal  servitude,  that  my  mind  ever 

Will  condescend  to  tuch  absurd  commaiids?  Miit, 
Nor  shall  my  resolution 

Disarm  itself,  nor  condescend  xo  piriey 

With  foolish  hopes.  Dtnkm, 

Co  N  D  E  sc  e'nd  B  NCE. «.  J.  [condauttdantty 

Fr.]  Voluntary  submit siou  to  a  state  of 

equality  with  infer! ours. 

CONOESCEVoiNGLY.a^V.  [hofXL  C9lUf 

scendlng.']    Byway  of  voluntary  humi- 
liation ;  by  way  of  kind  concession. 
^  We  condescendingly  made  Luther's  wtfki  on* 
pires  in  the  controversy.  Attcrkn. 

Co  N  D  ESC  e'n  si  on.  n.  /.  [from  condejoU] 
Voluntary  humiliation  ;  descent  from 
superiority;  voluntary  submission  to 
equality  with  inferiours. 

ft  forbids  pride  and  ambition,  and  vain  g)^ 
ry;  and  commands  humility  and  modesty,  as4 
condescension  tb  others.  TilUstn. 

Courtesy  ondcondescensivn  h  an  happy  quabty, 
which  never  fails  to  make  its  way  into  the  good 
opinion,  and  into  the  very  heart;  and  allays  tht 
envy  which  alwavs  attends  a  high  station.  Aita, 
Raphael,  amidst  his  tenderness,  shews  sudi  1 
dignity  and  condescension  in  all  his  behaviour,  u 
are  suitable  to  superiour  nature.  Ad&tfi. 

Con  D E^sc e'n s i  v e.  adj.  [from  condescenl] 
Courteous  ;  willing  to  treat  with  infe- 
riours on  equal  terms;  not  hai^ty; 
not  arrogant. 
CONDI'GN.    adj.     leondignm,    Latin.] 
Worthy  of  a  person  ;  suitable ;  deserv- 
ed ;  merited  :  it  is  always  usedof  ftomc' 
thin^  deserved  bv  crimes. 
.  Unless  it  were  a  bloody  jnurtherer, 
I  never  gave  them  ir«^;<%9r  punishment,    ^ah- 
Consider  who  is  yum  friend ;  he  that  wocld 
have  brought  him  to  comii^n  punishment,  or  be 
tluit  has  saved  him.  ArktdmU. 

CoNDi'GNEbs.  n.  X.  [from £««<%«.]  Suit- 
ableness ;  agreeablcncss  to  deserts.  Diet. 
CoHi>i'Gsi.Y,ad^.[hQm condign.]  Dc- 
fler\^cdly  j  according  to  merit.  Did. 
Co'ndimemt.  n.s.  (condimentiem,  Lat] 
Seasoning  ;  sauce  i  that  which  cxdlei 
the  appetite  by  a  pungent  taste. 

A^  for  radish,  aitd  tne  hke,  tfaey  are  for  £m^ 

ments^  and  not  for  nourishment.  Btm. 

Mady  things  are  swallowed  by  animals  ntbef 

for  cgndimentf  gosc,  or  med&cament,  than  »r 

substantial  nutriment.  Jhtvm, 

Co N  D  ISC i^p  L E .  «.  /.  [condUdpuliUi  Lat.] 

A  schoolfellow. 
To  CCNDITE.  -v.  a.  [condio,  Lat]   To 
pickle  ;  to  preserve  by  salts  or  aroma- 
ticks. 

Much  after  the  same  nuinner  as  tbe  tcpr 

doth,  in  the  conditing  of  pears,  quinces,  and  tw 

like.  Krrevi's  Musswm. 

The  most  innocent  of  then)  are  but  like  »t- 

iKted  or  pickled  mushrooms,  which,  carefa^ 

corrected,  may  be  hannless,  but  can  ntvvt  (b 

good.  Taylor* s  Jim/t  ofLrami  Hdj' 

Co'n  piTEMENT.  n.  J.  [fifom  condi/e.]  A 

CCJtnposition  of  conserves,  powders,  and 

spices,  in  the  form  of  an  clcct«anr«  DUt., 

CONDI'TION.  If.  J.  lcottditton,tnncih 

conditiOf  Lat*] 
I.  Qij«Iity ;  that  by  which  any  thiaf  H 
dgnotninatcd  good  or  bad.     • 
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A  rJKje,  whose  heat  hath  this  rondiiton, 
That  nothing  can  allay,  nothing  but  blood.  Shalt ^ 

a.  Attribute  ;  accident ;  property. 

The  king  is  but  a  man:  the  violet  smells,  th« 
element  sltews,  to  him  as  to  me ;  all  his  senses 
have  but  human  eondiiims*  Sbakjpe^re^ 

It  seemed  to  us  a  £onditlM  and  property  of 
Divine  Powers  and  Beings,  to  ba  Kiddeu  and 
unseen  lb  others.  Bacon. 

'V\ny  will  be  able  to  conserve  their  properties 

unchanged  in  passing  through  several  mediums; 

which  u  another  twtditim  ai'  the  rays  of  light. 

NeivtM**  Of  ticks. 

%,  Natural  quality  of  the  mind  j  temper ; 

tempera  men  t ;  complexion. 

The  child  taketh  most'  of  his  nature  of  th* 
mother  ;  besides  speech,  mamicrs,and  inclina- 
tion, which  are  agreeable  to  the  cotiditions  of 
their  mothers.  Spenser  en  Ireland, 

The  best  and  soundest  of  his  time  Iwth  been 
but  rash :  now  must  Me  look,  from  his  age,  to 
receive  not  alone  the  imperfections  of  long  en- 
grafted condition y  but  the  unruly  vvay^'ardness 
that  intirm  and  cholerick  years  bring  with  th^^m. 

Sbal-i^eart. 

4.  Moral  quality  ;  virtue  or  vice. 

Jupiter  is  hot  and  moist,  temperate,  modest, 
honest,  adventurous,  liberal,  merciful,  lo/'mg, 
and  faithful ;  that  is,  ^ing  these  inclinations : 
and  therefore  those  ancient  kings,  beautified  with 
these  fondUhnst  might  be  called  thereafter  Ju- 
piter. Kaleigif's  Hist,o/tbe  IVorid. 
Socrates  espoused  Xantippe  only  for  her  ex- 
treme ill  contiitions  above  aU  of  that  sex.  South* 

K.  State ;  external  circumstances. 
TousaU, 
That  feel  the  bruises  of  the  days  before, 
And  suffbr  the  condition  of  these  times 
To  lay  an  heavy  and  unequal  hand 
Upon  our  humours.  Shah f  tare. 

It  was  not  agreeable  unto  the  condition  of  Pa* 
r:idise,  and  state  of  innocence.  Brvum^ 

Estimate  the  greatness  of  thu  mercy,  by  tha 
e6niitimt  it  6nda  ue  sinner  in  when  God  vouch- 
SBtes  ic  to  them.  South, 

i>id  we  perfectly  know  the  state  of  our  own 
oofiditioms  and  what  was.mokt  proper  for  us,  ive 
might  have  reason  to  conclude  oar  prayers  not 
heard,  if  not  answered.  H^ah. 

'Ihis  is  a  principle  adapted  to  every  passion 
ind  facuhy  a£  our  nature,  to  every  state  and 
4ondithn  of  OUT  life.  Rogeri. 

Some  desponding  people  take  the  kingdom  to 
be  in  no  (ondttfan  of  encouraging  so  numerous  a 
breed  of  beggars.  Srviji. 

CofiJUi4nt  circutTBtance,  is  not  the  thing; 
Bliss  is  the  same  in  subject  al  in  king.       JPofe, 

6.  Rank. 

I  am  in  my  condition 

A  prince,  Miranda.  Sbait,  Teinpttt, 

The  ting  himself  met  with  many  entertain* 

meats,  at  uie  charge  of  particular  men ;  which 

bad  been  rarely  practised  till  then  by  the  persons 

of  the  best  eomiiitM,  Chrtndm, 

7.  Stipulation ;  tcrma  of  compact. 

Condition  I 
Vliat  eond'ftion  can  a  treaty  find 
V  tn'  part  that  is  ^  mercy?  Sbaksptare, 

I  yield  upon  cmdithnt.'^Wt  give  none 
To  traitors:  strike  him  down.  Bfn  yonson. 

He  could  not  defend  it  above  ten  days ;  and 
must  then  submit  to  the  worst  »«ir/rMr/ the  re* 
ht'ls  were  hke  to  grant  to  his  person,  and  to  his 
reVdon.  Clarendon. 

Many  are  apt  to  believe  renussion  of  ons,  but 
th^'Y  beucve  it  w  ithout  the  tondition  of  repentance. 

Taylor, 

Those  barh'rou* pirates  willingly  receive 
tosditioHif  such  as wc  are  f  leas'd  to  give.  IVitUfr, 
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Make  our  eondisiom  with  yon.capdrc  iai^»<M 
Secure  me  but  my  solitary  cell; 
*T  is  all  I  ask  him..  J>ryde^ 

8.  The  writing  in  which  the  terms  uf 
agreement  are  comprised;  compai^i 
bond. 

Go  with  me  to  a  notary,  seal  me  there 
Your  single^  bond ;  and  in  a  merry  sporty 
If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day, 
In  such  a  place,  such  sum  or  sums  as  are 
£xpress*d  in  the  condition^  let  the  forfeit 
Be  nominated.  Sbaisptgrtm 

To  Co  N  D  I'T  r o w.  V.  n.  [from  the  nounj 
To  make  terms ;  to  stipulate..^ 

It  was  conditicned  between  Saturn  and  Titai^  " 
that  Saturn  should  put  to  death  all  his  mala 
Children.  Haleirr^'s  History,, 

Small  towns,  which  sund'stiif  till  great  shot 
Enforce  them,«by  war*s  UwyC^ndiliM  not.  Dotmo. 

*T  is  one  thing,  I  must  confess,  to  condition  €at 
a  good  office,  and  another  thing  to  do  it  gratis. 
X>*£strnMg% 

Cqndi'tional.  aJj\  [from  condition,} 

I.  By  way  of  stipulation  \  not  ubsolutci 
made  with  limitations;  granted  on  par* 
ticular  terms, 

For  the  use  we  have  his  express  command* 
menc,  for  the  effect  his  conditional  promise;  s|^ 
that«  without  obedience  to  the  6no,  there  as  tff 
the  other  no  assurance.  HooteTm 

Many  scriptures,  though  at  to  thebr  fomit 
terms  they  are  absolute,  yet  as  to*  their  sense 
they  are  conditionaL  SaaAm 

This  strict  necessity  they  simple  call; 
Another  sort  there  h- conditionaL  Drydtiom  ) 

a.  [In  gramniar  and.logick.]  £xpresji4| 
some  condition  or  supposition. 

Co  N  D  i't  I  o  N  A  L,  w.  J.  [trom  the  adjective.] 
A  lifnitation.    Nbt  in  use. 

Ha  said,  if  he  were  sure  that  young  man  were 
king  Edward's  son»  he  would  never  bear  arras 
against  him.  This  case  seems  hard ,  both  in  re* 
spect  of  the  comiiiictulf  and  in  respect  of  th^ 
other  words.  *  Bacons  Hcnn  vii, 

C O  N  D I T I O .\'  a'I.1  T  Y.  ».  4.  [from  CWiditiotH 

aL]  The  quaHty  of  being  conditional; 
limitation  by  certain  terms. 

Ajid  as  this  dear  proposal  of  the  promises  xn$f 

inspirit  our  endeavours^so  \s  the  ^nditi<utalitj 

most  efficacious  to  necessiute  and  engage  them. 

Decay  of  Pie i^ 

Condi'tionally.  adv.  [from  cnndt' 
iionaL'J  With  certain  limitations;  on 
particular  terms;  on  certain  stipuUb 
tions, 

I  here  entail 
The  crown  to  thee,  and  to  thine  heirs  forever; 
Conditionally^  that  here  thou  uke  an  oath 
To  cease  this  civil  war.  Sbukspeart, 

^  A  false  apprehension  understands  that  posi- 
tively, which  was  but  eondiiljn.iUy  expressed. 

Brtiivns  y^lrar  Srrotin* 

We  see  lanre. preferments  tendered  to  him, 

h\xt  conditionally t  upon  his  doing  wicked  offices: 

conscience  shall  here,  according  to  its  oilice, 

interpose  and  protest.  '  South, 

Condi'tio.vary.  adj.  [from  conditionJ} 
Stipulated- 

Would  Ood  in  mercy  dispense  v/ith  it  as  a 
canditionary,  yet  we  could  not  be  hapj/y  withput 
It  as  a  natural,  qualification  for  heav4.'n.   Norriom 

TdCoNDi'TioNATE.  «y.  tf.  [ixom  COndh'^ 
tibn^^    To  qualify ;  to  repulate. 

That  ivy  arbech  but  where  it  m:iy  be  support* 
•d|  we  cannot  ascribe  the  same  u^.o  any  saence 
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liierein,  which  su^ndc  and  ewJithtiaiei  jtf 
eruptioD.  BrvunCs  Vvlgar  Ertourt, 

Condi  r'r  ON  ATE.  adj.  [from  the  terb.] 
Established  on  certain  terms  or  con- 
ditions. 

*  That  which  is  mistaken  to  be  particular  aii4 
ahsolutei  duly  understood,  is  general,  but  tortH^ 
tiomate;  and  oelongs  to  none  who  ihall  not  per- 
form the  condition.  Hawm^ni, 

CoNni'TiONED.  adj.  [from  condition. '\ 
Having  qualities  or  properties  good  or 
bad. 

'  The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  man» 
The  best  nnditlomd,  Sbaktp<are. 

To  CONDOXE.  V.  «.  [condo/toy  Lat.] 
To  .lament  with  those  that  are  in  mis- 
fortune 1  to  express  concern  for  the  mi- 
series of  others.  It  has  *witb  before  the 
person  for  whose  misfortune  we  profess  • 
grief.    It  is  opposed  to  eongratnlate* 

Your  friends  would  have  cause  to  rejoice,  ra- 
ther than  eaad^U  with  you.  Temple. 

I  congratulate  with  the  beasts  upon  this  honour 
dooe  to  their  king;  and  must  eomdoievith  us 
poor  noortals,  who  are  rendered  incapable  of 
paying  our  respects.  Addhom, 

T^  CoNDO^L£.  V.  a.  To  bewail  with  an- 
other. 

1  come  not,  Stmson,  to  goiuMf  thy  chance,    • 
Am  these  perhaps;  yet  wish  it  had  not  been. 
Though  lor  no  friendly  intent.  MUta/t, 

"Why  ahoiiUi  our  poet  petition  Isis  for  her  safe 
delivery,  and  afterwards  coado/e  her  miscarriage  f 

DryJem, 

CoNDO^LEMENT.  ft.  J-  [ftx)m  Condole.'] 
Grief;  sorrow;  mourning. 

To  perserere 
In  obstinate  ermd^Umemt^  is  a  course 
Of  impious  stubbornness,  unmanly  grief.  Sbah. 
Condo'lence.   If.   J.  [eondolance^   Fr.] 
The  expression  of  grief  for  the  sorrows 
of  another ;  the  civilities  and  mcss^iges 
of  friends  upon  any  loss  or  misfortune. 
The  reader  will  excuse  this  dieression,  due  by 
way  c£  condoUntt  to  my  worthy  brethren. 

Arbuthmnt. 

Condo'ler.  n.  s.  [from  eondoie.']    One 
that  joins  in  lamentation  for  the  mis- 
fortunes of  another. 
Condon a't ion.  «.  s.  [^eondonatiOf  Lat . ] 
A  pardoning  ;  a  forgiving.  Diet. 

76  CONDU'CE.  v.  «.  [condueo^  Lat.] 
To  promote  an  end  ;  to  contribute ;  to 
serve  to  some  purpose :  followed  by  to. 

The  boring  of  holes  in  that  kind  of  wood, 
and  then  laying  it  abroad,  seemeth  to  conduce  la 
make  it  shin^.  Baeoa. 

The  means  and  preparations  that  may  conduce 
vm/«  the  enterprize.  -      Bacon. 

Every  man  docs  love  or  hate  things,  according 
18  he  apprehends  them  to  conduce  to  this  end,  or 
to  contradict  it.  Tillotjon. 

They  may  c^duce  to  fiuther  discoveries  for 
completing  the  theory  of  light.  Nexvten. 

To  Cot'iyv'cK.v.  a.  To  conduct ;  to  ac- 
company, in  order  to  show  the  way. 
In  this  sense  I  have  only  found  it  in  the 
following  passage. 

He  was  sent  to  conduce  hither  the  princess 
Henrietu  Maria.  Wotton. 

C  o  N  D  u^c  1 B  L  e  .  adj.  \_eondueibiiisy  Lat  in .  ] 
Having  the  power  of  conducing ;  having 
a  tendency  to  promote  or  forward : 
with  to. 
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,  To  both,  the  medium  which  is  most  rr^w- 
tious  and  eondttciSlr,  isr  air.  nj.cr. 

Those  motions  of  generations  and  comuicn:, 
and  of  the  eondnciUet  tieremnt$,  are  wisely  and 
admirably  ordered  and  contemporated  by  the 
rector  of  all  tbihgs.  HeU. 

,  Noneof  these  magnetiod  experiments  are  lof- 
ficient  for  a  perpetual  motion,  tho^  those 
kiud  of  qualities  se%m  most  coadncMe  an/*  it. 

fViU/ns'  Maihema^l  Magiti 

Our  Saviour  hath  enjoined  us  a  reisonibie 

service :  all  bis  laws  are  m  themselves  ewMcHe 

to  the  temporal  interest  of  them  that  obsene 

them.  Bmlej. 

Con  du'c i b le n e ss.  ».  j,  [from  condm- 
bU.]  The  quality  of  contributing  to 
any  end.  Diet. 

CoNDU'civK.  adj.  [from  condvce.']  That 
may  contribute  ;  having  the  power  of 
forwarding  or  promoting :  with  to. 

An  action,  however  conJncivf  U  the  good  cf 
our  country,  will  be  represented  as  prejud;ci.J 
to  it.  Addisotit  tnth^i.r. 

Those  proportioctf  of  the  good  things  of  thjs 
life,  which  are  most  consistent  with  iheintcreai 
of  the  soul,  are  also  most  conAdve  to  our  present 
felicity.  ^^m. 

Con  Du'crvE NESS.  «.  j.  [from  nnducive.] 
The  quality  of  conducing. 

I  mention  some  examples  of  the  condKovaieu 
of  the  smaUness  of  a  booy's  parts  to  its  ftmdit)*. 

CCNDUCT.  n.  j.  {^condidt^  Fr.  con  and 

ducttts,  Lat.] 
I.  Management ;  economy. 

Young  men,  in  the  condma  and  manage  of 

actions,*  embrace  more  than  they  can  hold,  stir 

more  than  they  can  quiet,  and  fly  to  the  end 

'    without  consideration  of  the  means.        j?«>^w. 

How  void  of  reason  are  our  hopes  and  fesrsl 

What  in  the  conduct  of  our  life  appears 

So  well  design'd,  so  luckily  begun, 

But  when  we  have  our  wish,  we  wish  undone? 

Drydens  Jov.'oaL 

a.  The  act  of  leading  troops ;  the  duty  of 
a  jjencral. 
CtMduct  of  armies  b  a  prince*s  art.     WaUif- 

3.  Convoy;  escort j  guard. 

His  majesty, 
TcndVmg  my  person's  safety ,'hath  appoint^ 
lliii  conduct  to  convey  me  to  the  Tower.  iA-'J* 
I  was  ashamed  to  ask  the  king  footmen  vA 
horsemen,  and  conduct  for  safeguard  against  orr 
adversaries.  I  EJru. 

4.  The  act  of  convoying  or  guarding. 

Some  three  or  four  of  you, 
Co,  give  him  courteous  conduct  to  this  place. 

5.  A  warrant  by  which  a  convoy  is  ap- 
pointed, or  safety  is  assured. 

6.  Exact  behaviour ;  regular  life. 

Though  all  regard  for  reputation  is  not  q'/p 
laid  aside,  it  is  so  low,  that  very  few  think  vir- 
tue and  eondua  of  absolute  necessity  for  preset - 
ing  it.  Strji- 

To  CoNDU'cT.  w.  a.  {eondtdrtf  French] 
I.  To  lead ;  to  direct ;  to  accompany,  in 
order  to  show  the  way. 

I  shall  strait  condnei  you  to  a  hiU  side,  vhere  I 
will  point  vou  out  the  ri|^t  path-  Mdt^' 

O  may  thy  pow'r,  propitious  still  to  rae» 
Conduct  my  steps  to  nnd  the  fkto\  uw. 
In  this  deep  forest  i  Drydmt  Mned- 

%.  To  usher  \  to  attend  in  civility. 

Pray  receive  them  nobly,  and  cnnaud  them 
.  Into  our  presence.       Sbahfeares  Htnrj  vni. 
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Atcanius  bids  them  be  cMducitd  uk    Drydm, 

3.  To  manage :  as,  to  conduct  an  affair' 

4.  To  head  an  army  ;  to  kad  and  order  . 
troops. 

C  o  N  D  u  c  Ti^T  1  o  u  s.  adj.  [conductitiuSi  Lat .] 
Hired ;  employed  for  wa^es. 
'    The  person!  were  neither  titularies  nor  per- 
petual curates;  but  intirely  ccnJMctitiwt^  and 
removeaUe  at  pleasure.  Aylljfe* 

CoNDU'CTOR.  If.  J,  [from  conduct.] 

X.  A  leader ;  one  who  shows  another  the 
way  by  accompanying  hin). 

Sliame  of  change ,  and  fear  of  future  ill ; 
'And  zeal,  the  blmd  conducUr  of  the  will.  Dryd, 

%•  A  chief ;  a  general- 

"Who  is  eonductor  of  his  people  ?•— 
AiT't  is  said,  the  bastard  son  of  Glo'ster.  Siah, 

35  A  manager  j  a  director. 

If  he  did  not  intirely  projea  the  union  and 
regency,  none  will  deny  hun  to  have  been  the 
chief  fvWtfWffr  in  both.  jidJumu 

4.  An  instrument  to  put  up  into  the  blad- 
der, to  direct  the  knife  in  cutting  for 
the  stone.  ^uincj. 

Con DV^CTRESS.n.  J.  {from  conduct. 2    A 

woman  that  directs;  directress. 
Co^NDUiT.ii.  J.  Iconduit f^rcnch.] 
I.  A  canal  of  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of 
waters  ;  an  aqueduct. 
t    Water,  ip  emduH  pipes*  can  rise  no  higher 
Than  this  well  head  from  whence  it  iirst  doth 
^prins.  X)aw€tm 

This  face  of  mine  is  hid 
'In^sap-conauming  winter's  driasled  snow. 
And  all  the  conduits  oi  my  blood  frose  up. 

Shaisptart. 
God  is  the  founuin  of  honour ;  and  the  tonduit, 
by  which  be  conveys  it  to  the  sons  of  .men,  are 
.  virtuous  mud  generous  practices.  Swilt. 

These  organs  are  the  nerves  which  are  the 
'twduitx  to  convey  them  from  without  to  dieir 
audience  iai  the  brain.  Locke, 

Wise  nature  likewise,  they  suppose,' 
Has  drawn  two  conduit*  down  our  nose.    Prior. 
a«  The  pipe  or  cock  at  which  water  is 
drawn. 

1  charve  and  command,  that  the  conduit  run 
nothing  but  claret  wine.  Shah/eare. 

Con DUPI.1  CAPTION.  n.j.  [comlupHcatio^ 
Latin.]     A  doubling ;  a  duplicate 

Con  e.  n.  J.  [«I»^.  TS  xalw  fiav*i  ja'xX^  Ml 

Arhtotie.']  A  solid  body,  of  which  the 
'  base  is  a  circle,  and  which  ends  in  a 
point. 

Co'NEY.     S«eC0Ny. 

7>  CONFA'BULATE.  v.  «.  [con/abuh^ 
JLat.]  To  talk  easily  or  carelessly  to- 
gether ;  to  chat ;  to  prattle. 

CoNFABUL ACTION,  n.  J.  [confabtdatlo, 
latin.]  £asy  conversation  ;  cheerful 
and  careless  talk. 

CoNFA^Bui.ATORY.  44f.  [from  confobu* 
lau^     Belonging  to  talk  or  prattle. 

CoKFAaRfc.A'rioif.  n.  s.  {confarreatio^ 
LAt.  frotnjarf  com.]  The  solemniza- 
tion of  marriage  by  eatipg  bread  toge- 
ther. 

By  the  ancient  biws  of  Romulus,  the  wife  was 
hy  €ttfurrta^9^  joined  to  the  husband. 

Aylijfo**  Parergm. 

Tp  C<yNFECT.  V.  a.  [t&nftctus^  Lat.] 
To  make  up  into  twectmeati ;  to  pre- 
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serve  with  sngar.    It  seems  now  cor- 
rupted  ^nto  comfit. 
Co'nfect.  If.  i.  [from  the  verb.]     A 
sweetmeat. 

At  supper  eat  a  pippia  tossted,  and  sweetened 
with  sugar  of  roses  and  caraway  infects. 

Harvey^ 
Confe'ction.  n.  j.  [confection  I^tin.] 
I.  A  preparation  of  fruit,  or  juice  of  fruity 
with  sugar ;  a  sweetmeat. 

Hast  thou  not  leani'd  me  to  preserve  ?  yea  se^ 
That  our  great  kinc  himself  doth  woo  me  oft 
For  my  confection*  f  Sbakspeare**  Cymkelam. 
'Iliey  have  in  Turky  and  the  East  ceruia 
tonfecttonx,  which  the)'  call  servets,  which  are 
like  to  candied  conserves,  and  are  made  of  sugar 
and  lemons.  Bacon's  Natural  Hietwrj, 

He  saw  him  devour  fish  and  flesh,  swallow 
wines  and  spices,  confections  and  fruitt  of  num- 
berless sweets  and  flavours.  AdAsosu 
24  An  assemblage  of  different  ingredients  ; 
a  composition ;  a  mixture. 
Of  best  things  then,  what  world  shall  yield 
confection 
To  liken  her?                                     S&ahpearot, 
There  will  be  a  nevrsoftfectiaa  of  mould,  which 
perhaps  will  alter  the  seed.  Bacon* 
C  o  N  F  l'c  T 1  o  N  A  R  y . ».  /.  [from  confection,'] 
One  whose  trade  is  to  make  swetUueata^ 

Myself, 
Who  had  the  world  as  my  eonfectimary^ 
The  mouths,  the  tongues,,  the  eyes,  the  hearts 

of  men 
At  duty,  more  than  I  could  frame  employments. 

ShaJUptargm 
CoK^'E'cTiONKii.  «.  J.  [from  confect$^.'\ 
One  whose  trade  is  to  make  confections 
or  sweetmeats. 
'   NViture's  conftctionert  the  bee, 
'U'hQs?  suckets  are  moist  alchimy, 
The  still  of  his  refining  mold 
Mintmg  the  gnrden  into  gold.  Cleaveland^ 

Co»feitioKen  make  mucn  pse  of  whites  of  eggs. 

Beyle, 

■  CoNPE'DERACY.  «.  J.  [  confcderationy  Fr. 

fcedusy  Lat.J     A  league ;  a  contract  by 

which  several  persons  or  bodies  of  men 

engage  to  support  each  other ;  union ; 

engagement ;  federal  compact. 

What  evnfederaey  have  you  wxth  the  trairnrs  ? 

Sbahpenrt*s  Kinjjr  Lear, 

Iiidas  sent  them  to  Rome,  to  make  a  league 

of  amitv  and  comfedtraty  with  them.      1  Macg, 

Vtigii  has  a  whde  eonfrdsrcuj  against  him, 

eod  1  must  endesvour  to  defend  nim.     Dr^dmu 

The  friendships  of  the  world  are  oft 
Confederacia  in  vice,  or  leagues  of  pleasure. 

Addis9iu 

An  avaricious  man  in  office  h  in  tonfederacy 

^ich  the  whole  dan  of  his  district,  or  depend-  . 

ance ;  which,  in  modem  terms  of  art,  is  called 

to  live  and  let  live.  Swfim 

Tsi  CONFE'DERATE.  m.  a.  [confiderer^ 

French.]  To  join  in  a  league ;  to  unite  ; 

to  ally. 

They  were  eonfederMtedwith  Charles's  eneol^. 

With  these  the  Pierctes  them  emfederntty 
And  «s  three  heads  conjoin  in  one  iacent.  JktM» 

To  CoN  FE'DKR A r E.  v.  It.  To  Icaguc  i  to 
unite  in  a. league. 

By  words  men  come  to  know  one  another's 
minds;  by  those  they  covenant  snd  C9nfeder€*t. 

4  .  &«i*« 

It  is  a  c««/rd(rrAtfsf  with  oim  to  whom  the 
sacrilicels  oAred.  Atterhury. 
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Cowfe'derate.  adj,  [from  the  Ycrb^J 
United  in  a  league. 

For  ther  have  consulted  together  with  ont 
consent:  tney  are  toufecUrate  against  thee.  PW. 

Alfthefwords 
In  haly,  and  her  cHiMeratt  arms> 
CoqUI  not  have  made  this  peace.      Shaitp^are* 

WhJk  the  mind  of  man  looketh  upon  second 
causes  scatter ^d,  it  may  sometimes  rest  in  them* 
*nd  gc  no  farther;  but  when  it  beholdeth  the 
chain  of  them  confederatt  and  linked  together,  it 
toast  need  fly  to  providence  and  deity.    Bacom* 

Oh  race  nnf cerate  into  crimes^  that  prove 
Triumphant  o'er  th*  eluded  rage  of  Jove!  Pope, 

In  a  tonfedirate  war,  it  ought  to  be  considered 
which  party  has  the  deepest  sh«u:e  in  the  quar- 
rel. Sivlft, 
Con rE'DE RATE.  n.  j.  [from  the  verb.] 
One  who  engages  to  support  another  { 
^  an  ally. 

'   Sir  EdmondC^rtney.and  the  haughty  prelate^ 
With  many  more  tonfederttes^  are  in  arms. 

Shakspear€*s  Riebard  III. 

We  still  have  fresh  recruits  in  store. 
If  our  conftderates  can  afford  us  more.     Drydei^ 
Confed£Ra'tiok.  h.'j.   {^confedtration^ 
Fr.]    League ;  compact  of  mutual  sup- 
port; alliance. 

The  thret  princes  enter  Into  tome  strict  league 
lod  ctmjederation  amongst  themselves.        Bacon, 

Nor  can  those  confedirmtUmt  or  designs' be 
durable,  when  suljeca  make  bankrupt  of  their 
attegiance.  King  CbarUu 

T#  CONFEll.  V.  If.  [c6nferoi  Lat.  con- 
firtry  Fr.]  To  discourse  with  another 
upon  a  stated  subject ;  to  ventilate  any 
qnestion  by  oral  discussion  ;  to  converse 
solemnly  \  to  talk  gravely  together  j  to 
compare  sentiments. 

You  will  hear  us  t^fer  of  this,  and  by  an 
•uricular  assurance  have  your  satisfaaion.  ihak, 

Reading  makes  a  full  man,  conference  a  re^dy 
man,  and  writing  an  exact  man;  and  therefore, 
sf  a  man  wTite  httle,  he  had  need  have  a  great 
memory;  if  he  conj^er  little,  he  had  need  have  a 
vresent  wit ;  and,  if  he  read  litde,  he  had  need 
nave  much  cunning,  to  soem  to  know  that  he 
4oth  not.  BM^m, 

When  they  had  connnandcd  them  to  go  aside 
eat  of  the  council,  they  cvnferrtd  among  th^m- 
^Khres.  Actu 

He  was  thought  to  tm^er  with  the  lord  Cde- 
peper  upon  the  subjeai  but  had  some  partis 
cuiar  thoughts,  upon  which  he  then  i^fefrtd 
^th  nobody.  Claretidm^ 

The  christian  princess  in  her  tent  e<mfir$  . 
With  fifty  of  your  learn *d  philosophers ; . 
Wbom  with  such  eloquence  she  Joes  persuade. 
That  they  are  captires  to  her  reasons  made. 

JDrydiH's  7>r.:Xet»* 

T#  Confe'r»  V.  a, 

I.  To  compare ;  to  examine  by  compa«> 

rison  with   other  things  of  the  same 

kind. 
The  words  in  the  eighth  verse,  eon/erred  with 

tW  tame  words  in  the  twentieth,  make  it  ma- 

.  nifest.  '  Balei^b, 

If  we  taufcr  these  observations  with  others  of 
the  like  nature,  we  may  find  cause  to  rectify 
^e  general  opinion.  Bo^Je, 

Plmy  conferr'tng  his  authors,  and  comparing 
their  works  tojreThcr,  fdund  those  that  went  be- 
fore transcribed  by  those  that  fallowed.  Brvwn, 
«.  To  give ;  to  bestow*:   with  on  before 
him  who  receives  the  gift. 

Rest  to  the  Hmbs,  and  quiet  I  toi^<r 
0»  uoubled  rainda.  WalUr. 
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11»e  etnfirring  this  honour  v/«it  fcm  wquM 
increase  tne  credit  he  had.  CUreadaa* 

Coronation  to  a  king,  i9i^er»  no  royal  lutbo- 
rity  K^M  him.  Sm«|. 

There  is  not  the  least  tntimaciaii  in  amptuit  ' 
of  this  privilege  fo/i/rr/'AE/i^aff  the  Roman  cfaurdu 

Thou  conferrat  the  benefits,  and  he  receives 
them :  the  first  produces  love,  and  the  last  io* 
grathude.  Arhuihmt. 

3.  To  contribute ;  to  conduce:  with  to. 
The  closeness  and  compactness  of  the  parts 
resting  together,  doth  mucn  confer  to  the  strength 
of  the  union.  GlaavlUs 

Co'N  F  h  R  E  N  c  E ,  If.  J.  [confiremey  Fr.] 
I.  The  act  of  conversing  on  serious  suV 
jects ;  formal  discourse  ;  oral  discuisioo 
of  any  question. 

I  shall  grow  skifful  in  country  matters;  if  f 

have  often  confer enu  widi  your  servant.  Sihtej, 

Sometime  tney  deliver  it,  whom  privately  leA 

•and  piety  moveth  to  be  instructors  of  others  b^ 

conference  i  sometime  ot  them  it  is  tatight,  whom^ 

the  church  hath  called  to  the  publie,  e^^  reaW 

ing  thereof,  or  interpreting.  JBookt* 

What  passion  hangs  these  weights  upon  jpij 

tongue  f 

I  cannot  speak  to  her;  yet  she  urg'd  cotefhtnet* 

SbahptMn. 
ft.  An  appointed  roectiDg  for  disctusing 

some  point  by  personal  debate. 
3.  Comparison  ;  examination  df  dtfieitnt 
things  by  comparison  ofcachwith  other. 
Our  diligence  must  search  out  afl  he^  and 
furtherances)  irhich  Scriptures,  councils,  law|^ 
and  the  mutual  conference  of  all  men's' cdTectiotis 
and  ohservariom,  mav  afford.  Hooht, 

T'he  cmfcrenee  of  these  two  places,  cootaininf 
,«o  excellent  a  piece  of  learning  as  tljis,  expressed 
by  so  worthy  a  wit  as  Tally's  was,  mast  needs 
bring  on  pleasure  to  him  that  nraaketh  true  ac- 
count of  learniiig.     •  -    Ascham*M  SebaotmatUi. 
CONFE'RRBR.  ft,  s.  [finom  confc?.} 
I.  He  that  converses* 
a.  He  that  bestows. 
To  CONFE'SS.  v.^.  [confejseri  French; 

eonfUtQr%  conftssuniy  Latin.J 
z.  To  acknowledge  a  crime ;  to  own  1 
failure. 

He  doth  in  some  sort  eomfets  'vla  Ifitbt 
eonfetsedy  it  is  not  redressed.  Sbahpten, 

Human  fiiults  with  human  ffnefconfiu ; 
T  is  thou  art  chang*d.  Frfm 

ft.  It  has  of  beibre  the  thing  confessedf 
when  It  i%  used  reciprocally. 

Confess  thee  freely  ^thy  nn ; 
For  to  deny  each  article  with  oath, ' 
Cannot  rembve  nor  choke  the  strong  cooeeptk^ 
Sbal4pZre*j  Oihdk, 

3.  To  disclose  the  state  of  the  conscience 
to  the  priest,  in  order  to  repentance  and , 
pardon. 

"  If  our  ^n  be  tmly  againsr  God,  yet  to  ewfem 
it  to  his  minister  may  be  of  good  tiae.       Wl^ 

4.  It  16  used  with  the  reciprocal  pronotkO. 

Our  beautiful  votary  took  the  opportunicy  «f 
eonfttting  berulfUk  t\m  coVebrated  lather.  Ami*  < 

5.  To  hear  the  confession  of  a  penitents 
as  a  priest. 

6.  To  own  i  to  avow ;  to  profess ;  not  tn 
deny. 

Whosoever  therefore  thai  cmfets  roc  bem 

men,  him.  will  I  confess  also  before  my  Fathtf 

which  is  in  heaven ;  but  whosoever  shall  d«nf 

|ne  before  men,  him  will  I  aUo  deny  bcfece  nf 

'   Father  which  is  i#  heavaa.  Mittbrw* 
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^  To  grant ;  not  to  dispute. 
If  thartheking 
Hive  any  way  your  food  desertt  forgfi^i 
Which  he  sanfetsdib  to  be  manifold, 
He  bids' you  name  your  griefs.         Sbaks^egre, 
They  may  have  a  dear  view  of  good,  great, 
and  confeticd  good,  without  being  concerned,  if 
they  can  make  up  their  happiness  witlioui  it. 

f .  To  shov/ ;  to  prove  5  to  attest.   1 

Tall  thriving  trees  unfesi*J  the  fVuitful  mold ; 

The  reddening  apple  ripens  here  to  gold.   Pofe, 

•.  It  is  used  in  a  loose  and  unimportant 

sense,  by  way  of  introduction,  or  as  an 

affimiHtivc  form  of  speech. 

I  must  emfcis  I  was  most  pleased  with  a  beau- 
tifuJ  prospect,  that  none  of  them  have  men- 
tioned, f  Addison  nn  JtMy, 

To  Confers*;,  v.  n-  To  make  confession  ; 

to  disclose ;  to  reveal :  as>  U  is  gone  to 

t}j€  priest  to  confess. 
CoNFE^ssEDLY.  adv,    [frODi  confessed J\ 

Avowedly;  indisputably;  undeniably. 
Labour  is  cwftaetUy  a  great  part  of  the  curse, 

#nd  therefore  no  wonder  if  men  fly  from  it. 

Ore«t  geniuses,  like  great  ministers,  though 

thcj^arcfpw/fw^^ijy  the  first  in  the  common  wealth 

of  letters,must  be, envied  and  calumniated,  i'0/r/. 

Covfe'ssion.  ;i.  J.  [.from  confess I\ 

i.  The  acknowledgment  of  a  crime ;  the 

discovery  of  one's  own  guilt- 

Your  engaging  me  first  in  this  ddventure  of 
the  Moxa,  and  desiring  the  story  of  it  from  me, 
is  like  giviog  one  the  torture,  and  then  asking 
his  amfessicn^  which  U  hard  usage.  Temple, 

4.  The  act  of  disburdening  the  conscience 
to  a  priest. 

You  will  have  little  opportunity  to  practise 
tucb  a  cMfistvMy  and  should  therefore  supply  th« 
want  of  k  by  a  due  performance  of  it  to  God. 

IVrnktU  Prtparaiicmfnr  Death, 
A.  Profession;  avowal. 

Who,  before  Pontius  PUate,  witnessed  a  good 
9onft4ticnP  1  Tim, 

If  there  be  one  amongst  the  fair'st  of  Greece^ 
That  loves  his  mistress  more  than  in  ctn/usioMf 
And  dare  avow  her  beauty  and  her  worth 
1b  other  arms  than  hers  i  to  him  this  challenge. 

ShaJk/peare* 

4.  A  formulary  in  which  the  articles  of 

faith  arc  comprised. 
Co.N'FE'ssioNAL.  /f,  J.  fFr]  The  seat  or 

box  ill  which  the  confessor  sits  to  hear ' 

the  declarations  of  his  penitents. 
in  one  of  the  churches  I  saw  a  i>ulpit  and 

Mtt/eui^ttaii  very  finely  inlaid  with  lapis-Ia;ruli. 

•    '  Addiiit  M  Italy. 

Confe'ssionary.  i».  i.   [con/esjionairet 

'   French.]     The  confession  chair  or  seat, 

where  the  priest  sits  to  hear  confessions. 

Vict. 

Co'npessoe.  ».  /.  {con/esjeutf  French.] 

I.  One  who  makes  profession  of  his  faith 

in  tiie  face  of  danger.    He  who  dies  for 

religion,  is  a  martyr;  he  who  suffers  for 

it,  is  a  confessor. 

The  doctrine  m  the  thirtv-uine  ;irt!cl«s  is  so 
prthodoxly  settled, as  cannot  bj  <ju?sriouedwxth- 
QMi  danger  to  our  religion,  '.vliich  hatlj  been 
ar^led  \vith  the  blood  or  so  manf  martvrs  and 
09nftston,  Baton  J  Ad'iu't  to  yiUiers. 

Was  not  this  an  excellent  confessor  at  least,  if 
«ot  a  i«artyr,  in  this  cause  ?  Still'ifrjlftt, 

^   Thm  paiitffim  tpd  fortitoda  of  a  martyr  ur  .'»«* 
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/(fHt  fie  concealed  in  the  floorSstuag  tioiet  of 
Christianity.  Addhon*i  Speetattr^ 

h  was  the  assurance  of  a  resurrection  that  gav^ 
patience  to  the  eomJ'euT^  and  courage  to  th't 
martyr.  Rwgtn. 

ft.  He  that  hear  confession3»  and  prescribe^ 
rules  and  measures  of  penitence. 

See  that  Claudio 
Be  executed  by  nine  to-morrow  morning; 
firing  him  his  ^Mv/fi^or,  let  him  be  prepar'd; 
For  that  *s  the  utmost  of  his  pilgrimage.    Skak, 
If  you  lind  any  sin  that  lies  heavy  upon  you« 
disburtheu  yourself  of  it  into  the  bosom  of  your 
eoafe*s9r f\svxQ  stands  between  Ood  and  you  to 
pray  for  you.  Tayier^ 

One  mu&t  be  trusted;  and  he  thoujgfat  her  fi^ 
As  pa<^ing  prudent,  uiid  a  parlous  vrit : 
To  this  sagacious  confator  he  went, 
And  told  her.  Drydent  Wife  of  Both* 

3.  He  who  confesses  his  crimes.  DicU 

CoNFE^sT.  adj.  [a  poetical  word  for  «»a* 
fesscd,'\  Openj  known  {  acknowledged! 
not  concealed ;  not  disputed ;  apparent. 

But  wherefore  should  I  seek. 
Since  the  pcrtidious  author  sunds  tufettf 
This  vilUiu  lias  traduc'd  me*  i?nMk 

CoNhfi'sTLY.  ad'v,  {from ctfj^i/.]  Un- 
disputably;  evidently;  without  doubt 
or  concealment. 

They  address  to  that  principle  which  is  «»« 
feUly  predominant  in  our  nature.  Detay^fP'tety^ 

Cos fi'cjeut, adj.  lconJ!cienjfLiLl  That 
causes  or  procures  i  effective.         Die/. 

Co'npidant.  jb.  i.  [cottfJenty  Fr.]  A 
pei-son  trusted  with  private  aflfairBy  com- 
monly with  affairs  of  love. 

Martin  composed  his  billet-doux,  and  in* 
trusted  it  to  his  confidanU    Arbuthnoi  amd  P^pe^ 

To  CONFl'DE.  V,  jj.  \c<mfido^  Lat.]    To 
trust  in  ;  to  put  trust  in. 
He  alone  won*t  betray,  ia  whom  none  will 
eonfdt,  Cpt^revf. 

Co^N  Ft  b  E N  c  E.   IT.  J.  [confidtntiay  Lat.] 
X.  Firm  bcKef  of  another's  integrity  or 
veracity;  reliance.    ^ 

Society  is  built  upon  trust,  and  trust  upon 

evmfdciut  of  one  another's  integrity.  SwtK 

%,  I'rust  in  hit  own  abilities  or  fortune  ;- 

security:    opposed  to  dejection  or  /»- 

miditj. 

Alas,  my  lord, 
Tour  wisdom  isconsum*d  in  eonfjenet: 
Do  not  go  forth  to-day.  Sbaispeartk 

His  times  being  rather  prosperous  than  calm, 
had  raised  his  tonjuUnee  by  success.  Bacwu_ 

He  hsd  an  amSition  and  vanit)',  and  conjidatca 
in  himself,  which  sometimes  mtosicated  and 
transported,  and  exposed  him.  Ctarendnt^ 

3.  Vitioua  boldness ;  false  opinion  of  bi« 
own  excellencies :  opposed  to  modesty. 

These  fervent  reprehenaers  of  things  estabb>h« 
«dbv  publick  authority,  are  al\»  ays  confident  :r>d 
bola-s'pirited  men ;  but  their  tomftJ^nce,  for  ti.o 
roost  part,  riseth  from  too  much  credit  given  to 
their  own  wits,  for  which  cauie  they  are  sel* 
dom  free  from  crtoxt.  JIooAtr. 

4-  Consciousness  of  innocence;  Jionest 
boldness ;  hrmness  of  integrity. 

Beloved,  if  our  heart  condemn  us  not,  the* 

have  wc  e»ftjiJetne  towards  God.  1  Jekn, 

Be  merciful  unto  them  which  have  nc:  th« 

tonfidence  of  good  works.  fl  Esdrat, 

lust  comfidg/tejf  »nd  native  righteouanasi, 

•  And  hoBour.  Miitamt  Par.  Lutt 
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5.  That  which  gives  or  causei  coDfidencCf 

;  boldncssy  or  security. 

C o'k  n  D e  N  T .  adj,  (from  confide,'] 

I.  y^sMired  beyond  doubt 
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H«  if  so  nire  and  fwfiJent  of  hfs  particukr 

deaion,  as  xottmAst  h«  can  never  fall.  Hamm, 

I  am  (onjidemty  that  very  much  mav  be  done 

towards  the  improvement  of  philosophy.  B^U, 

a.  Positive;  atfirmative;  dogmatical:  as> 

a  confident  talker. 

3.  Secure  of  success;    without  fear  of 
miscarriage. 

Both  valiant,  as  men  despising  death;  both 
anfidentt  as  unwonted  to  be  overcome.     HiJjuy, 

Douglas,  and  the  Hot-spur,  both  together. 
Arc  nmjuimt  aeainst  tlie  world  in  arms.    Shah. 

Be  not  confident  in  a  plain  way.  Etclut, 

People  forget  how  little  they  know,  when 
they  grow  confident  upon  any  present  state  of 
tfaiags.  South* 

4.  Void  of  suspicion  i  trusting  without 
limits. 

He,  true  knight, 
No  lesser  of  her  honour  confide^/t 
Than  1  did  truly  find  her,  stakes  this  ring.  Shah, 

Rome,  be  as  just  and  gracious  unto  me^ 
As  I  am  confident  and  kind  to  thee.         SkaJup, 

5.  Bold  to  a  vice  ;  elated  with  false  opi- 
nion of  his  own  excellencies ;  impudent. 

Co'nfident.  n.  4,  [from  confide.']    One 
trusted  with  secrets. 

If  ever  it  comes  to  this,  that  a  man  can  say 
of  his  confideta.  he  would  have  deceived  me,  ho 
has  said  enough.  Sonti, 

You  lore  me  for  no  vther  end,  ^ 
Bat  to  become  my  confident  and  fiiend ; 
As  such,  I  keep  no  secret  from  your  sight.  Dryd. 
Co'N  Fi D ENT L Y.  adv,  [froott  confident.'] 
I.  Without  doubt ;  without  feiu- of  mis- 
carriage. 

We  shall  hot  be  ever  the  less  likely  to  meet 
svith  success,  if  we  do  not  expect  it  too  confi-^ 
dently.  Atterhury^ 

«.  With  firm  trust. 

The  maid  becomes  a  youth ;  no  more  deby 
Your  vows»  but  look,  and  ionfidenify  pay.  Dryd, 
3.  Without  appearance  of  doubt ;  with- 
out suspecting  any  failure  or  deficiency ; 
positively;  dogmatically. 

Many  men  least  of  all  know  what  they  them- 
selves most  confidently  boast.  JBcn  Jonscn. 
It  is  strange  how  the  ancients  took  up  experi- 
ments upon  credit,  and  yet  did  build  great  mat- 
ters upon  them:  the  observation  of  some  of  the 
best  of  them,  delivered  confidenthj  is,  that  a 
vessel  filled  with  ashes  will  receive  the  like  quan- 
tity of  water  as  if  it  had  been  empty ;  this  is 
utterly  untrue.  Baeom, 
Every  fool  may  believe,  and  pronounce  cokfi' 
dentiy:  but  wise  men  will  conclude  firmly.  ^mI^ 

Co'nfidentnrss,  w./.  [from  confident-] 
Favourable  opinion  of  one's  own  pow- 
ers; assurance.  -l^uf* 
Con  FI  CUE  ACTION.   ».  J.    [confi^urationf  ■ 

French.] 
I.  The  form  of  the  various  parts  of  any 
thing,  as  they  arc  adapted  to  each  other. 
The  different  effects  of  fire  and  water,  which 
we  call  heat  and  cold,  result  fVom  the  so  differ- 
ing configuration  and  agitation  of  their  particles. 

Gianvi/ie. 

No  Other  account  can  be  given  of  the  difierent 

animal  secretions,  than  the  oiff*erent  conjigumtlom 

,  and  action  of  the  solid  parts.  Arhufhiut* 


There  it  no  plastick  virtue  concennd  ■ 
shaping  them,  but  the  configurationt  of  the  par- 
ticles whereof  they  consist.  Wtoivati 

a.  The  face  of  tae  hor6scope,  according 
to  the  aspects  of  the  planets  toward 
each  other  at  any  time. 

nCoNFi'GURE.  V.  a.  [from/,f«rfl,L3t] 
To  di^ose  into  any  form,  by  adaptatiofi. 
Mother  earth  brought  forth  legs  «nu,  aai 
other  members  of  the  body,  scattered  and  ife- 
tiijct,  at  their  full  growth ;  which  coming  top- 
ther,  cementing,  and  so  eonfignrv^  thetaiehts 
into  human  shape,  made  lusty  men.      Ratxx. 

CO'NFINE.  «.  J.   IconfiniSf  Lat    It  hal 
formerly  the  accent  on  the  last syflabk] 
Common  boundary  ;  border ;  cdec- 
Here  in  these  conjtnei  slily  have  I  lurk  d, 
To  watch  the  wainma  of  mme  enemies.   Shd. 

lou  are  old : 
Nature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  verw 
Of  her  confine,  Shitfearu 

The  conjinoi  of  the  river  Niger^  where  De 
necroes  are,  are  weU  watered.  Bxsk 

'T  was  ^bbing  darkness,  past  the  noon  of  sur; 
And  Phosphor  on  the  fonfines  of  the  lighL  /%■ 
The  idea  of  duration  e<|ual  to  a  rcvolucoa  'd 
the  sun,  is  applicable  to  duration  where  no  cu- 
tion  was :  as  the  idea  of  a  focft,  taken  from  biv 
dies  here,  to  distances  beyond  die  coafitKJ  of  rk 
world,  where  are  no  bodies.  Locii. 

Co'sFiSf..adJ.  Iconfinij,  Lat.]  Border- 
ing  upon  ;  beginning  where  the  other 
ends ;  having  one  common  boundary. 
To  CoNFi'NE.  V. «.  To  bordcrupon ;  !> 
touch  on  other  territories^  orregiooi: 
it  has  with  or  on. 

Half  lost,  I  seek 
^Tiat  readiest  path  leads  where  your  glocrj 

bounds 
Confine  ttfith  hea^''n.  Miti.  Par.  Ltti. 

Full  in  the  midst  of  this  created  space. 
Betwixt  heav*n,  earth,  and  skies,  there  ^sais  i 

place 
CiMr/En/Mfwi  all  three.  J)rjic»' 

To  Co  K  f  I'K  E.  V,  a.  iconfouTt  Fr.  confifihi 

Latin.] 
I.  Tolx)und;  to  limit:  a8,hero^iki» 

subject  by  a  rigorous  definition, 
a.  To  shut  up  J  to  imprison ;  to  immure; 
to  restrain  within  certain  limits. 

I  '11  not  m'er  die  threshold 

— Fy,  you  fnfine  yourself  moat  uoreasoas^V. 
comei  you  must  ro  visit  the  good  lady.     Shd. 

I  Dad  been 
As  broad  and  gen'ral  as  the  casing  air: 
fiut  now  I  'm  cabia*d,  cribb'd,  eonjn'd,  bous^ 
in.  Shakiftm. 

3,  To  restrain  ;  to  tie  up  to. 

Children,  permitted  the  fireedom  of  K<S 
hands,  do  crfb  times  confine  unto  the  ld&,  and  irt 
not  without  great  difficulty  rescraiacd  from  it. 

Make  one  man's  fimdcs,  or  ^faifings»««i^n 
laws  to  others,  and  convey  them  as  such  to  tbetr 
succeeders.  ^-. 

Where  honour  or  waere  consdence  does  at 
bmd. 
No  other  de  dull  shackle  me ; 
Shve  to  myself  I  will  nor  be ; 
Nor  shall  my  future  actions  be  c^nfind 
By  own  present  mind.  Ct9l>'% 

If  the  gout  coQiinue,  I  eomfimg  myself  vlt^Jy 
to  the  milk  diet.  TVi^'' 

He  is  to  atnfim  hiras^  to  the  cogsma  U 
numbers,  and  the  ^very  of  xhime,      2)ryJf' 
CoNi'x'MSLESs.    ad/,     [from    coafipe-j 
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Boundless ;    unfimit^d  ;    unbounded  ; 
without  end. 

Kstecm  him  as  a  lamb,  being  compar'd 
W  ith  mj  tmfi/uUu  harnu.  Sbahpeam 

Confj'm£ment.  n.  s.  [from  confine.'] 
Imprisonment ;  incarceration  ;  restraint 
of  liberty. 

Our  hidden. foes 
Now  joyful  from  their  long  eoiiJiM<metii  rost.  Dry, 
l*he  mind  hates  restraint,  and  is  apt  to  fancy 
itself  under  tonjutement  when  the  sight  is  pent 
up.  Adduim, 

As  to  the  numbers  who  are  under  restraint, 
people  do  not  seem  so  much  surprised  at  the  ron- 
f/ument  of  some,  as  the  liberty  of  others.  AMu 
Confi'nkr.  n.s.  [from  confine.] 
I.  A  borderer;  one  that  lives  upon  con- 
fines; one  that  inhabits  the  extreme 
parts  of  a  country. 
,The  senate  hath  stirr'd  up  the  eMfmers,  SbaJk. 

Happy  tomftners  vou  of  other  lands, 
That  shift  your  soil.  Damiets  Civil  H^ar. 

«.  A  near  neighbour. 

Though  gladness  and  grief  be  opposite  in  na- 
ture, yet  they  are  such  neighbours  and  confimer* 
in  an,  that  the  least  touch  of  a  pencil  will  trans- 
late a  crying  into  a  laughing  face.  IVott9», 

3.  One  which  touches  upon  two  different 
regions. 

The  participles  or  confinen  between  plants 
and  living  creatures,  are  such  as  have  no  local 
motion ;  such  as  oysters.  Bmo/i. 

Confi'nitv.    «.  J.    [confinitasf    Latin.] 
Nearness  ;  neighbourhood ;  contiguity. 

Diet. 

To  CONFI'RM.  V.  a.    [confirmo^  Lat.] 
I.  To  put  past  doubt  by  new  evidence. 
The  testimony  of  Chrij»t  wdi  c§nfirmeJ  in  you. 

1  C9r. 
So  was  his  will 
Pronounc*d  among  the  gods;  and  by  an  oath, 
Which,  shook  heav'n's  whole   circumference, 
ttmfirm'd.  Miitit, 

'V^liilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her  burn, 
And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn, 
Cimfirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll. 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole.  Adili$. 

a.  To  settle  ;  to  establish :  either  persons 
or  things. 

I  cMifirm  thee  tn  the  high  priesthood,  and  ap- 
point tiiee  ruler.  1  Maceabeet, 
Cvnjirm  the  crown  to  me  and  to  mine  heirs. 
Sbakipeare. 

J.  To  fix  ;  to  radicate. 

Femd&us  never  cured  a  ewfirwui^n  without 
It.  Wixtmtm. 

\.  To  complete ;  to  perfect. 

He  only  uv'd  but  till  he  was  a  man ; 
The  which  no  toener  had  his  prowess  cmfirm'd^ 
But  like  a  onan  he  died.  Sbatsftart. 

'.  To  strengthen  by  new  solemnities  or 
ties. 

That  treaty,  so  prejudicial,  ought  to  have 
been  remitteo  rather  than  conJirmtJ.        Swift. 
.  To  settle  of  strengthen  in  resolution, 
or  purpose,  or  opinion. 

C^ifirm*Jxhen  I  resolve 

Adam  shall  share  with  me  in  bliss  of  woe.  Jdfilt. 

'i'hey  in  their  state  though  firm,  stood  more 

CQfiJirtnd.  Milton. 

Believe,  and  be  foN^afV.  Miltou. 

.  To  admit   to  the  full  privileges  of  a 

christian,  by  imposition  of  hands. 
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Those  which  are  thus  tnitfirmed^  are  thereby 

supposed  to  be  fit  for  admission  to  the  sacrament. 
Hammond' t  Fundamentals, 

Confi'rmable.    adj.    [from  confirm.] 
Capable  of  incontestable  evidence- 
It  nuiy  receive  a  spurious  inmate^  as  is  «m- 
JirmabU  by  many  examples.  Brwon. 

Co  VFiRM  ACTION.  If.  i.  [from  confirm.] 
X.  The  act  of  establishing  any  thing  cfc^ 
person  ;  settlement ;  establishment. 

Embrace  and  love  this  man.—— 
—With  brother's  love  I  do  it— - 
»— •And  let  heftv'n 

Witness  how  dear  I  hold  this  nmfirm^on  !  SbaJL 
,  %.  Evidence  by  which  any  thing  is  ascer- 
tained; additional  proof. 

A  false  report  hath 
Honour'd  with  confirmation  your  great  judj^- 
ment.  Sbahpeart, 

The  sea-cnptains  answered,  that  thev  wculi 
perform  his  command;  and,  in  cMprmaiivm 
thereof,  promised  not  to  do  any  thing  which 
beseemed  not  valiant  men.  XnoUa*  Hu$m 

3.  Proof;  convincing  testimony. 

Wanting  frequent  eonjirmation  in  a  matter  so 
contirmable,  their  affirmation  carrieth  but  sfow 
persuasion.  Brotiuu 

l^he  arguments  brought  by  Christ  for  the 
confirmation  cS.  his  doctrmej  were  in  themselves 
sufficient.  &ouib» 

4.  An  ecclesiastical  rite. 

>  What  is  prepared  for  in  catechising,  is,  in  the 
next  place,  performed  by  f(M^rMrtf//M ;  a  most 
profitable  usage  of  the  church,  transcribed  from 
the  practice  of  the  aposdes,  which  consists  in  two 
^rts :  the  child's  undertaking,  in  his  own  name, 
every  part  of  the  baptismal  vow  (having  first  ap-> 
proved  himself  to  understand  it)  :  and  to  that 
purpose, ,  that  he  may  more  solemnly  enter  this 
obligation^  bringing  some  godfather  with  him, 
not  now  (as  in  baptism)  as  his  procurator  to  un- 
dertake tor  him,  but  as  a  witness  to  testify  his 
entering  this  obligation.  Hammond. 

CoNFiRMA^TOR.  fl. /.  ^[fronl  confirmo^ 
Latin.]  An  attesteri  he  that  puts  a 
matter  past  doubt. 

There  wants  herein  the  definitive  cwfrmatvr^ 

and  test  of  things  uncertain,  the  sense  of  man. 

Brt>wn*i  ynlgar  Mrroun. 

CONFi'RMATORY.  adj.  [from  confirm.] 
Giving  additional  testimony ;  establish- 
ing  with  new  force. 

CoNFi^RMEOKEss.  If./,  [from  confirmeJ.1 
Confirmed  state ;  radication. 

If  the  difficulty  arise  from  the  confirmcdnett 
of  habit,  every  resistance  weakens  the  habit, 
abates  the  difficulty.  Decay  of  Piaty. 

Confi'rmer.  ».j,  [from  conjirm,]  One 
that  confirms ;  one  that  produces  evi- 
dence or  strength ;  an  attester ;  an  cs- 
tablisher. 

Be  these  tad  sighs  etitfirwurt^ci  thy  words  ?    >■ 

Then  speak  asain.  Sbakspeare. 

The  oath  oL  a  lover  is  no  stronger  tlun  the 

word  of  a  tapster :  they  are  both  the  confirmert 

of  false  reckonings.  SbaMspeare. 

CoNFl^CABLB.  adj.  [from  confijcate.y 
Liable  to  forfeiture. 

To  CONFISCATE,  v.  a.  [confijcarcf 
confijquerf  i.  e.  in  publicum  addicere ; 
from  fijctut  which  originally  significth, 
a  hamper,  pannier,  basket,  or  freil ;  bat 
metonymically  the  emperor's  treasure, 
because  it  was  ancientlv  kept  in  such 
hampers.    Qhwell.]    To  transfer  pri- 
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r  property  to  the  prince  or  pubL'ck» 
by  way  of  penalty  for  an  offence. 

It  was  judged  .tluft  he  should  be  banished,  aod 
Us  whole  estate  tonfueaUd  and  seized,  and  his 
houseapuUed  do^n.  JBmcoh, 

Whatever  fish  the  vulgar  fry  excel. 
Belong  to  Cxsar,  wheresoe'er  they  st^im, 
By  their  own  worth  com/utalat  to  him .  Dryd, 
Confiscate,  oiij.  (.frona  the  verb.] 
Transferred  to  the  publick  as  forftit. 
The  accent  in  Shakspeare  is  on  the  first 
syllable. 

Thy  lands  and  goods 
Are,  by  the  laws  cf  Venice,  tofjiseaie 
Unto  the  sute  of  Venice.  SMtpeart^ 

Confisca'tion.  a.  J.  [from  confiscate  ] 
Tlie  act  of  transferring;  tJie  forfiiited 
goods  of  criminals  to  publick  use. 

It  was  in  every  man's  eye,  what  great  tbrfei- 
tores  and  tonfiicaiiom  he  liad  at  that  present  to 
help  himseliT  Bacons  liemry  VJZ. 

Co'nfitemt.  «.  J.  [confitens^l^t.']     One 

confesung ;  one  who  confesses  his  faults. 

A  wide  difference  there  is  between  a  meer 

mnJUent  and  a  true  penitent.        Ve^ay  of  Piety, 

Co'nfiture.  ».  J.  [French;  from  con- 
fecturay  Lat.]  A  sweetmeat;  a  con- 
fection ;  a  comfit. 

It  is  certain,  that  there  be  some  houses  where* 
m  confitures  and  pies  will  gather  mould  more  than 
Id  others.  Bacon, 

*  "We  contain  a  f«^/«frf  house,  where  we  make 
adl  sweetmeats,  dry  and  moist,  and  divers  plea- 
nnt  wines.  JSacon, 

foCoNFi^x.  v»a,  [configOf  confixum, Lai,'i 
To  fix  down  ;  to  fasten. 

As  this  u  true,     . 
JLct  me  m  safety  raise  me  from  my  kneeS ;    ~ 
Or  else  for  ever  be  cemfixed  here, 
A  maible  monument  f  .  Sbaiupeare* 

Confla'grant. adj,  [conflagranSf  La^.J 
Burning  together ;  iavolved  in  a  gene- 
£ilfire. 

'  Then  raise 

From  the  cwfagrant  mast,  purged  and  refin'd. 
New  heav'ns,  new  earth.  Milt9iu 

Conflag&a'tiom.    a.  /•   IconJIagratiof 

Latin.] 
I.  A  general  fire  spreading  over  a  laige 
space. 

The  opmion  deriveth  the  compleiion  from 
the  deviation  of  die  sun,  and  the  coetfiagratian  of 
all  thii:^  under  rhaeton.  Brvum, 

Next  o'er  the  plains,  where  ripen'd  harvests 
grow. 
The  running  eoi^am^on  spreads  below.  At^. 
.Mankind  hath  nad  a  gradual  increase,  not** 
withstanding  what  floods  and  eonflagrationsf  and 
the  religkMJS  profession  of  oeUbacv,*may  hove 
interrupted.  Bentleys  Sormms, 

m*  It  is  generally  takfen  for  the  tire  which 
shall  consume  this  world  at  the  consum- 
mation of  things.  -^ 
Con fl ACTION.  ».j.  [confiatwnt  Latin.] 
I.  The  act  of  blowing  many  io^trumeots 
together. 

The  sweetest  harmony  is^  when  every  part  or 

Instrument  is  not  heard  by  itself,  but  a  confiation 

of  them  alL  JBacoa, 

s.  A  casting  or  melting  of  metal. 

Conple'xuri?.  ».j.  \confiexura,tA\Xs\.1 

A  bencUng  or  turning. 
ToCONFLI'CT.  w.  «.  [row/i^o,  Latin] 
To  strive ;  to  contest i  to  fight;.  |o 
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struggle;  to  contend;  to  encoiinfrr; 
to  engage :  properly  by  striking  agaiiwl 
one  another. 

Bture  ofihoused  trunks. 

To  the  ^nfwUng  elements  eapos'd. 

Answer  m*er  nature.  ShJsprsre, 

You  shall  hear  under  the  earth  a  horrihie 

diundering  of  fire  and  water  eo**fi£iipg  toeftlit  r. 

Bacon's  Naitrai  hiitu^. 

A  man  would  be  content  to  strive  vith  hini- 

self,  and  eonjliet  with  great  difficukWs,  in  hw^i 

of  a  mi^bty  reward.  Tt'.hU'.r. 

Lash'd  into/oam,  tl>e  fierce  eonfiUting  brme 
Seems  o'er  a  diouttnd  raging  walles  to  bum. 

Co'k FLICT.  n,  J.  [cofifiictust  Latin.] 
X.  A  violent  collision^  or  opposition,  of 
two  substances. 

Pour  dephlegmed  spirit  of  noegar  upon  ^A:A 
tartar,  and  iliere  will  be  such  a  ennjihi  ox  c  I  l  • 
lition,  as  if  there  were  scarce  two  more  ccmtir^ 
bodies  in  nature.  Eiyit, 

1.  A  combat ;  a  fight  between  two.    It  '\$ 
seldom  used  of  a  general  battle. 

The  luckless  evnjiict  with  the  giant  stout, 
Whexeiu  captivM,  of  Lfe  or  death  lie  stood  iil 
doubt.  Sfemtr, 

It  is  my  father's  face, 
V^hom  in  this  eamfiict  I  unawares  have  kili'd. 

Shakspcdrei 

3.  Contest;  strife;  contention. 

There  is  a  kind  of  merry  war  betwixt  ofnht 
Benedick  aod  her,  they  never  meet  but  there  '1 
a  skirmish  of  wit  between  thenaj  '  sAlas !  ^1 
gets  nothing  by  that.  In  our  last  r»/?/.f,  fot  1 
of  his  five  wits  went  halting  cSL        sLiksfsart\ 

4.  Struggle ;  agony  5  pang. 

No  assurance  toudimg  VKtorte*  can  mM 
present  cottfiuts  so  sweet  and  easy,  but  nature 
will  shrink  from  them.  HccitA 

If  he  atteoipt  this  great  change,  with  wxJ 
labour  and  r«ff///V/  must  he  accomplish  it !  Iiager,< 

He  perceiv*d 
Th'  maequal  bon/Uet  then,  as  angels  look 
On  dy'mg  saints.  Thomson  s  Suaasr^ 

Co'WFLUENCE.  n.  J.  [ctm/luo^  Latin.] 
1.  The  junction   or    union    of    several 
streams. 

Nimrod,  who  usurped  dominion  ovtx  the  r.'  % 
fiat  down  in  the  very  conjueme  of  ell  those  u^ .  > 
which  watered  Paradise.  JiaU:^ 

Bagdct  is  beneath  the  cot^fisuMe*  a£  T\^'^  ^- 

JEuphrates.  Brerexstoad  •«  lAMgu^y 

In  the  veins,  innumerable  little  tivulets  hi*: 

their  confuenee  into  the  great  vein,  die  ccxn^^ 

channel  of  the  blood.  Btm^^-  \ 

%^  The  act  of  crowding  to  a  place.         I 

you  see  this  eonfuencty  this  great  flood  r 

visitors.  .  Siahfte^" 

Some  come  tp  make'  merry,  because  d'  t-* 

tonAience  of  all  sorts.  ^«*- 

You  had  found  by  experience  die  trouble  ^> 

aU  men's  eonJliieMce,  and  for  all  matters,  to  i^'H  i- 

•el£  *  BaevnhnU'^' 

3.  A  concourse ;   a  multitude  crowdcii 
into  one  place. 

This  will  draw  a  confUseneo  of  peo|4^  fri«n  <i 
parts  of  the  country.  ^Tft:-- 

4.  Collection;  concurrence. 

We  may  diere  b€'  instrjcted  how  to  nt?  ^-^ 
goods  by  those  that  will  conccnire  into  tl:c  :"*-- 
city  we  shall  possess;  wliich  shall  be  made  ui>  j 
the  conJUience^  perfection^  and  perpetuity,  d  •^ 


true  joys, 


l?^*- 


CCKNFLUENT.  adj.  [ctrnfitans^  I.ai« 
Runoiog  one  into  another ;  veetl^if' 
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At  Wn^b,  to  m«He  their  various  currenti  oiie> 

The  congregated  f.ocds  toother  run : 

These  €mjiutnt  streams  make  some  great  rivers 

headt 
Sy  stores  stiU  melting  and  descending  fed. 

Blacknnre, 

Co'mflux.  ff. /.  [fowjfwjr/o,  Latin.] 
I.  The  union  of  several  currents  \  con- 
course. - 

Knots,  by  the  tonjlux  of  meeting  sap, 
Infect  the  sound  pine  and  divert  his  grain.  Shak* 
4.  Crowd  ;  mu)»itude  c  Uccttrd. 

He  quickly,  by  the  general  conflux  and  con- 
course of  the  whole  people,  streightened  his 


quarters. 


CUi 


1  o  the  gates  cast  round  thine  eve,  and  see 
What  iffux  issuing  forth,  or  ent  ring  in.  M'du 
Cokfo'rm.  a^'.  lionfjrmisf  Lat]    As- 
suming the  same  form  ;  wearing  the 
samcf  form ;  resembling. 

Variety  of  tunes  doth  dispose  the  spirits  to 
variety  of  passions  e^fiform  unto  them.     Baan, 

To  CONFCyRM.   V.  a.   Icon/orm9,  Lat] 

To    reduce    to  the  like   appearance, 

shapey  or  manner>  with  tomething  else: 

with  to. 

Then  followed  that  most  natural  effect  of  ^wi* 

firmtag  oao*s  Self  #»  that  which  she  did  like. 

Su/tuy. 

The  aposdes  did  confirm  the  christians,  as 

much  as  might  be,  according  to  the  pattern  of 

the  Jews.  Hooker, 

Demand  of  them  wherefore  they  eonform  not 

themselves  umio  the  order  of  the  church?  JJook^, 

Ji  Confo'rm.  i>.  «.     To  comply  with  ; 
to  yield  :  with  to. 

Among  mankind  so  few  there  are. 
Who  vrm  conform  to  philosophick  fare.    Drydtm  ^ 

CoNFO^RMABLE.ai^'.  [froxti  con/orvt.'] 

I.  Having  the  same  form  ;  using  the  same 

manners ;  agreeing  either  in  exterior  fir 

moral  characters  ;  similar ;  resembling. 

The  Gentiles  were  not  made  eorfirmhle  unto 

the  Jews,  in  that  which  W4S  to  cease  at  the 

coming  of  dlrist.  Hooker, 

a.  It  has  commonly  to  before  that  with 

which  there  is  agreement. 

He  gives  a  reason  eoafirwtabU  to  the  princi- 
ples, '^f  huibmoi. 

3.  Sometimes  «»/*,  not  improperly  ;  but 
to  is  used  with  the  verb. 

The  fragments  of  Sapnho  give  us  a  taste  of 
her  way  of  writing,  perfectly  confirmabU  ivHb 
that  character  we  find  of  her.  Additon^ 

4.  Agreeable;    suitable;    not  opposite; 
consistent. 

Nature  b  very  consonant  and  corformakU  to 
herselC  NetvtoH, 

The  p^oduaions  oft  great  genius,  with  many . 
lapses*  ire  preferable  to  the  works  of  an  infe- 
riour  author,  ecrupulously  exact,  and  eomfirm» 
able  to  aU  the  rules  of  correct  writing.  AdJisom. 

5.  Compliant;  ready  to  follow  direction^} 
•ubmissive;  peaceable;  obsequious. 

I  *ve  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife. 
At  aU  time  to  vour  will  eoxfirmalU.  Shak^^re, 

For  all  the  k'mgdoms  of  the  earih  to  yield 
themselves  willinm  eottfirmahle,  in  whatever 
should  be  required,  it  was  their  duty.     Hooker, 

Sud)  delusiona  are  reformed  by  a  iom/ormahU 

devotion,  and  the  well-tempered  seal  of  the 

true  christian  spvdt.  Spratt, 

CoNFO^RMABtY.  odv.    [from  tonform" 

VOL.1. 
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Mt!\  With  conformity;  agreeably; 
suitably:  it  has  ^0. 

So  a  nun  observe  the  agreement  of  his  own 
Imaginatioosy  and  talk  eonformaUj^  it  u  all  cet^ 
tainty.  *         Locke. 

I  have  treated  of  the  tez  ootiformahly  to  this 
definition.  Addin^n, 

Conforma'tion.  n.  *.  [Fr.  eonformatio* 
Latin.] 

t.  The  form  of  things,  as  relating  to  each 
other ;  the  particular  texture  and  coo« 
sistence  of  the  parts  of  a  body,  and 
their  disposition  to  make  a  whole:  as^ 
light  of  different  colours  h  reJUcted  from 
hodicj,  according  f  their  different  con- 

formation*^ 

Varieties  are  found  in  xYSb  different  natuiii 
shapes  of  the  mouth,  and  several  cbrnformatlont 
of  the  organs.  Holder  *, 

Where  there  happens  to  be  such  a  stnictnre 
and  conformation  ot  the  earth,  as  that  the  fire 
may  pass  freely  into  these  spinicles,  it  then  res* 
dily  gets  out.  fVoodward^t  NaU  Hit*. 

%.  The  act  of  producing:  suitableness,  or 
conformity,  to  any  thmg :  with  to. 

Virtue  and  vice,  sm  and  hoUness,  end  the. 
conformation  al  our  hearts  and  lives /o  the  duties 
oTtrue  religion  and  morality,  are  things  of  mote 
consequence  than  the  furniture  of  understand* 
ing.  fTtffSr. 

CoNFO'RMisT.  ft,  J.  [from  conform.']  One 
that  complies  with  the  worship  of , the 
chmx:h  of  England ;  not  a  dissenter. 

They  were  not  both  nonconformists,  neither 
both  confrrmUte.  VvntoMm 

Con po'k m I t v.  ff.  j.  [from  conform-''] 
z.  Similitude ;  resemblance ;  the  state  of* 
having  the  same  character  of  manners 
or  form. 

By  the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  exercise  off 
virtue,  man,  amongst  the  creatures  of  this  world*, 
aspireth  to  the  greatest  eoi^rmity  with  God.  . 

HooUtm 
Jud«e  not  what  is  best 
By  pleasure,  though  to  nature  seeming  meet; 
Created  as  thou  art  to  nobler  end. 
Holy  and  pure,  conformity  divine  I  MUtox, 

Space  and  duration  have  e  great  cocformlty  ia 
this,  that  they  are  justly  reckoned  amongst 'our 
simple  ideas,  Locko* 

1  bis  metaphor  woujd  not  have  been  so  g.ene* 

ral,  had  there  not  bccu  a  f«/i/eniii/y  between  the 

mental  taste  and  the  sensitive  uste.      AddJion^ 

a.  It  has  in  some  authors  ^with  beforC'the 

model  to  which  the  conformity  is  made* 

The  end  of  all  religioo  is  but »  draw  os  to  a 
conformity  xuith  Qod,  I^tcayof  I'iety. 

3.  In  some  to. 

We  cannot  be  otherwise  happy  but  by  our. 
conformity  to  God.       ^  TUUt40tt, 

Conformity  ill  building  to  Other  civil  nations, 
hath  disposed  us  to  let  our  old  wooden  dark 
houses  uU  to  decay.  Groaotf. 

4.  Consistency. 

Many  instances  prove  the  ctnfomnty  of  the 
essay,  wif^  the  notions  of  Hippocrates.  Arhutb* 

Conforta'tion.  n.  j,  [from  eonforto,  a 
low  Latin  word.]  Collation  of  strength^ 
*  Corroboration. 

,  For  corroboradon  and  eonfortttUnt  take  such 
bodies  as  ere  of  astriogeu  quality,  widieot  m»- 
niiest  cold.  Bcuoh*m  iVef.  ffiti* 

To  CONFOUND.  «.tf.  tW«»'«>^J'' 
cMfttndo^  Lat.] 
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"  I.  T6  mingle  things  so  that  their  several 
forms  or  natures  cannot  be  diBcemed. 

I.ct  us  go  dowrTi,  and  there  cenfouitd  their  lan- 
guage, that  they  may  not  understand  one  an- 
other's  speech.  Genei'u. 

7\vo  planets  rushing  from  aspect  malign 
Of  fiercest  d}>)iasitton,  in  mid  sky 
Shouidc6mbat,  and  their  jarring  spheres  c9nfottni, 

MUfn. 

a.  To  perplex ;  to  compare  or  mention 
without  due  distinction. 

A  fluid  body  and  a  u'etting  liquor  are  wont, 
because  the)i  agree  in  many  things,  to  Be  con* 

'lliey  who  strip  not  ideas  from  the  marks 

f  jnen  use  for  them,but£9«^W them  with  words* 

must  have  endless  dispute.  /^i«. 

3.  To  disturb  the  apprehension  by  indis« 
tinct  words  or  notions. 

-  I  am  yet  to  think,  that  men  find  thctr  simple 
ideas  agree,  though,  in  discourse,  they  twUurd 
one  another  with  different  names.  JLfxrir. 

4.  To  throw  into  consternation  ;  to  per- 
plex ;  to  terrify ;  to  amaze  ;  to  asto- 
i^ish  ;  to  stupify. 

So  spake  the  Hon  of  God ;  and  Satan  stood 
A  while  as  mute,  £o«r^orWir</ what  to  say.  MHtm, 

Now  with  furies  surrounded, 
Des}Yairinff,  cMfoumdedy 
He  trembles,  he  glows, 
Amidk  Rliodope*s  &no\\-s.       Popis  St,  Cecilia, 

5.  To  destroy  ;  to  overthrow. 

The  sweetest  honey 

Is  loathsome  in  its  own  deliciuusness. 

And  in  the  taste  confaundt  the  appetite.    Shah, 

'i'he  gods  cwfotitulih^t !  dost  tliou  hold  there 

stilW  Sbaispeare. 

Let  them  be  confounded  va  all  their  power  aiid 

mi^ht,  and  let  tJiear  tfrength  be  broken.  Daniel: 

^  deep  a  malice  to  confound  the  r^ce 
Of  mankind  in  one  root.  I\dilio«,, 

Co \  Fo'i;  N  D  F.  n .  poriicip,  adj.  [from  con- 
found.l  Hateful ;  detestable  ;  enor- 
mx)us  ;  odious  :  a  low  cant  word. 

A  mx>st  ctnfnmded  retwon  fot  his  brutish  con- 
ception. Grew. 

Sir,  I  have  heard  another  story  ; 
He  was  a  most  ^anfutuidtd  'I'ory  J 
And  grew,  or  he  is  much  belied, 
Kxtremcly  dull  before  he  died.  S'wift. 

CoNFO^LNDLuixY.  (id'v.  !  tVom  confound^ 
<•«/.]  HatefiUly;  shamefully:  alow  or 
ludicrous  word. 

You  arc  confoundedly  givtn  to  squlrtine  up  and 

dowh,  and  chattering^  L" Ksttftn^e, 

Thy  speculations  begin  to  JsmcU  confoundedly 

of  woods  and  meadows.        AddisM*s  Spectator, 

CONFo'uNDF.R.    »,   J,,  [from  cotifotmd.'] 

He  who  disturbs,  perplexes,  terrifies, 

or  destroys.' 

CoMFiiATt'RNrTY.  ft,  s,  [from  row  and 

fratermtasi  Lat.]     A  brotherhood;    a 

body  of  men-  united  for  some* religious 

purpose.    ^  .     •  .       ' -^  . 

Wc  f  lid  days  appointed  to  •  be  kept ;  and  a 

confraternity  cstubhsKed  for  that  purpose,  with 

the  laws  of  it. ,.  StillingfUet, 

CoNFRrcA'TioN.  n,   J.    [from  con  and 

J^-icOi  Lat.]  The  act  of  rubbing  against'' 

,   any  thing.  ,4; 

!t  hath  been  reported,  that  ivy  hath  grown 

out  of  a  stag's  horn;  which  they  suppose  dfid 

rathiT  come  ftgnxsLceffrication  of  the  horn  upon 

the  ivv,  than  from  the  horn  itse]£.  Sac%n. 

To  CONFR(yKT.  *.^^.  W//-c;;A:/-,'rr.i 
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X.  To  stand  against  another  in  full  view  j 
to  face. 

He  spoke,  and  then  confronts  the  bull; 
And  on  his  ample  forehead,  aiming  full, 
The  deadly  stroke  descended.  DryM. 

%.  To  stand  face  to  face,  in  opposition  to 
another. 

The  East  and  West  churches  did  bod)  c^fn^t 
the  Jews,  and  concur  with  them.  Hb%etr, 

Blood  hath  bouf^ht  blood,  and  Uovs  have  in- 
swer'd  ^lows. 
Strength  match'd  with  strength,  and  power  ct*- 
fronted  ^fower.  Sbaispiarc, 

Belmna's  bnde^ruom,  1^  in  proof, 
(Unfrmaed  him  with  self  comparisons, 
Pomt  against  point  rebeUious,  arm  'niost  arm. 
SLahpearek  McdttA, 

3.  To  Oppose  one  evidence  to  another  in 
Opel)  court. 

We  began  to  by  his  unkindness  unto  him ; 
he  seeing  hnnself  co' fronted  by  $t^  nuny,  wtni 
not  to  denial,  but  to  justify  his  cruel  falshooj. 

4.  To  compare  one  thine  with  another. 

When  I  confront  a  medal  with  a  verse,  I  onlf 
shew  you  the  same  design  executed  by  differcflt 
hands.  AdXuon  on  AleJJt. 

Confronta'tion.  «.  J.  [French.]  The 
act  of  bringing  two  evidences  face  to 
face. 

To  CONFU'SE.  v.a.  [coafujiu,  Lat.] 
I.  To.disorder  ;  to  disperse  irnrgulariy. 
Thus  roving  on 
In  eonfuid  march  forlorn,  th'  advent'rous  baods 
View*d  first  their  lamentable  loc,  and  found 
No  rest.  '  MiltA, 

la.  To  mix,  not  separate. 

At  Icn^fa,  an  universal  hubbub  wild, 
>f  stunnmg  sounds  and  voices  all  confds'd^ 
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Borne  through  thchoUow  dark,  assaults  his  e«r. 

MUtcs. 

3.  To  perplex,  not  distinffuish;  to  obscure. 

Wc  nuy  have  a  clear  and  distina  ide^i  d  tie 

existence  df  many  things,  though  our  ide«  d 

their  intimate  essences  and  causes  are  \tn  .-»• 

fused  and  obscure.  WetU't  l*^^  .'• 

4«  To  hiwry  tlie  mind. 

Confys*d  and  sadly  she  at  length  replies.  /*/•'• 
CoNFu'sEDLY.  ndv.  [from  confujed.] 
I.  In  a  mixed  mass,  without  separation. 
These  four  nations  arc  every  where  mist  ii 
the 'Scriptures,  because   th«y' dwelt  ctafmjf^* 
together.  jRaL4gi\  HifOfy 

a.  Indibtiuctly ;    one  mingled  with  an- 
other. 

The  inner  court  with  horror,  noise,  and  tr.--, 
Confut  dh  fiird ;  the  women  *s  shrieks  and  ir.< 
The  arched  vaults  re-echow  J)efii>.r., 

On  mount  Vesuvius  next  he  fis*d  hise}Ti, 
And  S.1W  the  <moakJng  topscnnfn/dly  rise ; 
A  hideous  ruin !  AJdison  *?  /'->• 

l  viewed  through  a  prism,  and  saw  then  w ' 
confftsedfy  defined,  SO  that  I  could  notdistinpit- 
their  smaller  paru  from  one  another.    iV«<** 

Heroes  and  heroines  shouts  ronfm"^  i\^y 
And  base  and.treble  voices  strike  the  sliies.  A/.- 

3.  Not  clearly;  riot  plainly. 

He  confmtily  and  obscurely  delivered  hisf?'- 
nion.  Clarf::^-' 

4.  Tumultuously ;   hastily;   not  delihr- 
rately;  not. exactly. 

•  The  prpprietv  of  droughts  arid  trnrd?,*^ 

are  tlio_  iiidden  Wautie^  <u  a  play,  are  but  cv^ 

fnted/y  judged  in  die  vehemence  of  action.  I^:  ^• 

^>.v•FL"SEl>Nfcss.  ff.  5.  [from  coufxsfiy 

Want  of  distiiicUice.^ ;  want  of  dtam^^ 
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Mitherunto  these  titles  of  honour  carry  a  kind 
•f  i:9fl/i///r</f|«//,  and  rather  betokened  a  successive 
office  than  an  established  dignity.  Carew. 

The  cause  of  the  confujednai  cf  our  notions, 
next  to  natural  inability,  is  want  of  attention. 

Norrism 

CoNFU'sioN.  n.  J.  [from  confuse,'] 
I.  Ih-egular  mixture  ;  tumultuous  medley. 
God,  only  \vis.e,to  punish  pride  of  wit. 
Among  men's  wits  hath'  this  confusion  wrought ; 
As  the  ^roud  tow'r,  whose  points  the  clouds  did 

hit. 
By  tongues  cenfujlon  was  to  ruin  brought.  Da^nei. 
».  Tumult ;  disorder. 

God  is  not  a  God  of  sedition  and  ^M^wrM,  but 
of  order  and  of  peace.  Hooker ^  Prefdci, 

This  is  a  happier  and  more  comely  time, 
Than  when  these  fellows  ran  about  the  streets 
Crying  conftssMn.  Shakspeart^s  Ceriolatiu/, 

3.  Indistinct  combination. 

The  coftfashti  of  two  dii&rent  ideas,  which  a 
customary  connexion  of  them  in  their  minds 
har h  made  to  thenx  almost  one,  fills  their  heads 
with  Iblse  views,  and  their  reasonings  with  false 
consequences.  .  Lock<, 

4.  Overthrow ;  destruction. 
The  strengjth  of  their  illusion 

Shall  draw  him  in  to  his  confuswi.    Sbshptare, 

5.  Astonishment;  distraction  of  mind; 
hnrry  of  ideas - 

Confusion  dwelt  in  ev*ry  face. 

And  fear  in  ev'ry  heart. 
When  waves  on  waves,  and  gulphs  in  gulphs* 
O'ercame  the  pilot's  art.  Spectator* 

Co M F u't A B LE.  adj.  [from  eenfutcJ]  Pos- 
sible to  be  disproved;  possible  to  be 
shewn  false. 

At  the  last  day,  that  inquisitor  shall  not  present 
to  God  a  bundle  of  calumnies,  or  coftfiitahle  ac- 
cusations ;  but  will  offer  unto  his  onuiiscicnce  a 
tru«  list  oif  our  transgressions.  Brotun, 

Co^futa'tion,  ».  J,  [^confutation  Lat.] 
The  act  of  confuting  ;  disproof. 

A  C0ir/i//<t/i9ii  of  atheism  from  the  frame  of  the 
world.  Bcntley^ 

To  CONFUTE,  'v.  a.  \conftaoy  Latin.] 
1^0  convict  of  error  or  falsehood ;  to 
disprove. 

Me  could  on  either  side  dispute ; 
Comfutt^  change  hands,  and  still  confute.  Hudih, 
Vnr  a  man  to  doubt  whether  there  be  any  hell, 
and  thereupon  to  live  as  if  there  were  none,  but, 
when  he  dies,  to  find  himself  confuted  in  the 
Hames,  must  be  the  height  of  woe.  South, 

::0'NGE.  «. s.  iconge^  French] 
.   Act  of  reverence ;  bow  ;  courtesy. 

Tlier  captain  salutes  you  with  cemire  profound. 
And   your  ladyship  curt*sies  halt  way  to  the 
ground.  Siuifl, 

t.    Leave;  farewell. 

So,  courteous  ^Mr^/both  did  giv,e  and  take, 
With  right  hands  plighted,  pledges  of  good-will. 

Fairy  Queen, 

^o  Co'nge.  v.  «.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
tiikt;  leave. 

I   have  coHgeed  with  the  duke,  and  done  my 
adieu  with  his  nearest.  SLthpeare, 

:0'NG&  D^ELIRE  is  French ;  and  sig- 
nifies in  common  law,  the  king's  pcr- 
nussion  royal  to  a  dean  and  chapter,  in  . 
time  of  vacation,  to  chuse  -a  bishop. 
'X'he'  klag^  as  sovereign  patron  of  all 
archbishopricksy  bisboprtcks,  and  other 
«c£:l£suisrical  beneficesy  had»  in  ancient 
timcsy  the  free  appointment  of  all  ccdd* 
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,  siastical  dignities ;  investing  them  first 
perbaculum  ^'annulum^  and  afterward* 
by  his  letters  patent  In  process  of  time 
he  made  the  election  over  to  others,  un-» 
dcr  certain  forms  arid  conditions ;  as, 
that  they  should,  at  every  vacation, 
before  they  chuse,  demand  of  the  long 
a  conge  d*eiirey  that  fti,  licence '  to  pro- 
ceed to  election.  ConuelL 
A  woman,  when  she  has  made  her  own  choke, 
for  form's  sake,  sends  a  iongi"  d*elire  to  heV 
fneridi.                                                   Spectator,. 

Con'ge.  «.  J.  [In  architecture.]  A  mould- 
ing  in  form  of  a  quarter  round,  or  a 
cavctto,  which  serves  to  separate  two 
members  from  one  another:  such  is 
that  which  joins  the  shaft  of  the  column 
to  the  cincture.  ChamhTs, 

to  CONGE'AL.  v.  a.  [ctmgeh^  Latin.} 
I.  To  turn,  by  frost,  firom  a  fluid  to  a 
solid  state. 

What  more  miraculous  thine  may  be  told, 
Than  ice,  which  isro/r^ra/Vwith  senseless  C0I4, 
Should  icindle  fire  by  wonderful  device.'  Spenser, 

In  w'hose  capacious  womb 
A  vapoury  deluge  lies,  to  snow  eongeaCd, 

Tbomstn's  W.Jiter, 

%'  To  bind  or  fix,  as1)y  cold 

Oh,  gentlemen,  see !  see !  dead  Henry's  wounds 
Open  their  ««n^M/V  mouths,  and  bleed  afre^. 
Sbakspeare^s  Hi  chard  ill. 
Too  much  sadness  hath  tongtaCd  your  blcod. 
Shakspeare, 

To  Conge'al.  %u  n.  To  concrete;  to 
gathw  into  a  mass  by  cold. 

In  the  midst  of  molten  lead,  when  it  begin- 
neth  to  conreal,  make  a  littK;  dent,  into  which 
put  quicksilver  wrapt  in  linen,  and  it  will  fix  and 
run  no  more,  and  endure  the  hammer.    Ba^n, 

When  water  congeals ^  the  surface  of  the  ice  is 
smooth  and  level,  as  'die  surface  of  the  water 
was  before.  Burnet's  Theory, 

Conge'alment.  n.  j,  [from  congeaf.] 
The  clot  formed  by  congelation  ;  con- 
cretion. 

Enter  the  city,  clip  your  wives, your  friends; 
Tell  them  your  feats,  whilst  they  with  joyful  tears 
Wash  the  longeaiment  from  your  wounds. 

Shahptare's  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 

Conce'lable.  <i/(^".  [itom  congeal.]  Sus- 
ceptible of  congelation  ;  capable,- of 
losing  its  fluidity. 

The  consistencies  of  bodies  are  very  divers : 

dense,  rare,  tangible,  pneumatical,  fixed,  hard, 

soft,  cougelatle,  not  congelahUf  liqueliable,  not 

licjuefiable.  £aeon. 

The  chy mists  define  salt,  from  come  of  its 

properties,  to  be  a  hody  fixable  in  tlic  fire,  and 

eongelahle  again  by  cold  into  brittle  glebes  or 

crystals.  Arbutbnot  on  Aliments. 

COK  GEL  ACTION.  «.  s.  [from  Congeal,'] 

I.  Act  of  turning  fluids  to  solids  by  cold* 

The  ca|rillary  tubes  are  obstructed  either  by 

outward  compression,  or  f«A;j^«-/.//;o»  of  the  fluid. 

,  Arhuthnot  on  Aliments, 

There  are  congeiationt  of  the  redundant  water, 

precipitations,  and  many  other  operations. 

AHmthnotAtn  Ah. 

a.  State  of  bcbg  congealed^  or  made  solid, 
by  cold.  .    a 

Many  waters  and  springs  will  nrccr'freese; 
and  many  parts  inrheis  :ted  lakes,  where  there- 
are  njineral  «jrapUoMS,  will  niUiwspst  without 
$M^itfi$iM,  Brcwit't  tyig«r  £rr9itri. 

Ss2 
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CO^KGENER'  n.  s.  [Latin.]  A  tHing  of 
tlie  same  kind  or  nature. 

The  chetT^r^trte  his  been  often  grafted  on  the 

Itvrel,  to  wmch  it  is  a  c^getur.  MiUar, 

Ookce'nbrous.  adj'  {jcon^ener^  Latin.] 

Of  the  tame  kind;  arising  from  the 

•ame  original. 

Thoie  bodies,  being  of  ■  etngenermts  nature, 
do  rcaddy  receive  the  impreaaions  of  their  na- 
ture. Bnxvm^4  Vmlgar  Err»mr^, 
From  extrcne  and  lasting  colds  proceeds  s 
great  run  of  apoplexies,  and  other  eemgeHerotu 
disMses.  Arbuthmet  on  Air. 

yoNG&'NEROusNEss.  If.  j.  [from  conge* 
turotu  ]  The  quality  of  being  from  the 
same  original ;  belonging  to  the  same 
class.  Diet* 

CONGE'NIAL.  adj*  [eon  and  genius^ 
Lat.]  Partaking  of  the  same  genius ; 
kindrcxi ;  cognate :  in  Swift  it  is  fol* 
lowed  by  *witb. 

He  sprung,  without  any  help,  by  a  kind  of 
etigenial  composure,  as  we  may  term  at,  to  the 
likeness  of  our  late  sovereign  and  master. 

You  look  with  pleasure  on  those  things  which 
are  somewhat  f«fff£(ViW,  and  of  a  remocekindred 
to  your  own  conceptions.  Drydemt, 

'   Smit  with  the  love  of  sister  arts  we  came. 
And  met  tvigmial^  mini^ing  flame  with  flame. 

He  acquires  a  courage,  and  stiffness  of  opi-' 
nion,  not  at  all  eengetiiai  %oitb  him.  Svtjf, 

CoK G  E  N 1  a'l  1 T  Y.  »,  J.   [from  congenial,  ] 
Participation  of  the  same  gciiius ;  cog- 
nation of  mind^  or  nature. 
Con  GE'N  I  ALNESS. «.  J.  [froAi  congeniai.} 

Cognation. 
Congc'nitc.   adj.   [congenittu^  Latin.] 
Of  the  same  birth ;  bom  with  another; 
connate «  begotten  together. 

Many  conclusions  of  moral  and  intellectual 
truths  seem,  upon  this  account,  to  be  twgcHite 
with  lis,  connatural  to  us,  and  engraven  m  the 
very  frame  of  the  sonl.  Hi^f, 

Did  we  learn  an  i^lphabet  in  our  embryo-state  f 
And  how  comes  it  to  ^ss,  thsit  we  are  not 
awate  of  any  suchMffjrmfr  apprehensions  ? 

GiattvHU*s  Setpttt. 

Co'nger.  n.i.  [eongrusi  Lat.]  The  sea  eel. 

Many  fish,  whose  shape  and  nature  are  much 

Jike  the  eel,  frcc^uent  iMth  the  sea  and  ^esh 

rivers ;  as  the  mighty  emger^  taken  often  in  tlie 

S  e  V  em .  IVaUeus  Angler . 

CoNGE^RiEs.  ff.  X.  [Latin.]  A  mass  of 
small  bodies  heaped  up  together. 

The  ab-  is  nothing  but  a  tOttgrrUs  or  heap  of 
small,  and  for  the  most  part  of  llexible,  ]nirti* 
dcs,  of  several  aues,  and  of  all  kinds  of  figures. 

Eoy/g. 

7#  CONGB'ST.  V.  a.  [tongero^  conges- 
iumf  Lat.]  To  heap  up ;  to  gather  to* 
gether. 

Coi^b'stible. adj. [fttnn  congejt.l  Tl\at 
may  be  heaped  up.  Diet. 

Conge'stiok.  «.  /.  {^eongestioy  Latin.] 
A  colkction  of  matter,  as  in  abscess^ 
and  tumours.  ^iney* 

,  Cei^ffi/iiM  is  then  said  to  be.  the  cause  oft 
tumour,  when  the  growth  of  it  is  slow,  tod 
without  pain.-  iViseman, 

Co'noia&y.  it.  J.  [congiarium^  fromfOJi- 
gitttf  a  measure  of  conn  •  Lat.]  A  gift 
-distributed  to  the  Roman  people  or  iol* 
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diery,  originally  in  com>  afterward  in 

*  money. 

We  see  on  them  the  emperor  and  geofral  of- 
ficers, standing  as  they  distributed  a  cngiar^  tt 
the  soldiers  or  people.  Addnw, 

To  CONGLAtlATE.  v.  «.  [mglacn^ 
tuji  Lat.]    To  turn  to  ice. 

No  other  doth  properly  fmrUiiaUhiA  vitert 
for  the  determination  oT  quia»lTcx  is  properly 
fiiation,  and  that  of  milk  coagulation.    Bma. 

Conclacia'tion.  ji.  J,  [from  cott^l^ 
ciate.']  The  state  of  being  changed,  or 
act  of  changing,  into  ice. 

If  crystal  be  a  stone,  it  is  concreted  by  a  ir> 
•eral  spirit,  and  lapidiiical  principles;  for,  vr-ie 
it  remained  in  a  fluid  body,  a  was  a  subji2 
very  unfit  for'  proper  eau^eemHn,       Smst. 

To  CCNGLOBATE.  v.  a.  [congloktuit 

Lat.  ]    To  gather  into  a  hard  firm  ba!I. 

The  testicle,  as  is  said,  is  one  br|c  ax^l^td 

chnd,  consisting  uf  soft  fibres,  sU  ia  one  cc}j.o> 

lution.  Gm- 

Co'NG LOCATE.  adj\  [from  the  verb.] 
Moulded  into  a  firm  ball,  of  which  the 
fibres  are  not  distinctly  visible. 

Fluids  are  separated  firom  the  Uood  in  tht 
liver,  and  the  other  cmMatt  and  cooglofflente 
gbttds.  Chtyu'i  J'iiL  Prr. 

Co^NGLoBATEL  Y.ad'V.  [ffom  COIigh^iy] 
In  a  spherical  form.  '^'^- 

C o  N  G  Lo B a't  I  o  n  . «.  /.  [from  ewigUhaL .] 
A  round  body ;  collection  into  a  round 
mass.  ' 

In  this  spawn  are  discerned  many  spedu,  cr 
little  <flM^Ma/faw,  which  in  time  become  bbd(. 

7a  Conclo'be.  v.  a^  {cong/oh,  Lati::] 
. .  To  gather  into  a  round  mass  j  toconio- 
lidate  in  a  ball. 

Then  he  founded,  then  con^ch^i 
Like  things  to  Uke.         Mikm*s  fMraJu!  b:*-* 

For  all,  their  centre  found, 
Hung  to  the  goddess,  and  cohei'd  arouDd : 
Not  closer,  orb  in  orb  cm/*^  V,  are  seea 
The  bussing  bees  about  thgr  duiky  quetfl.  ft{^ 
To  CoNGLo'BE.  V.9V.  To  cosiesc€  into  i 
round  mass« 

Thither  they 
Hasted  with  glad  precwitance,  up-roQ'd 
As  drops  on  dust  cmgiobhig  from  tht  dry.  ^^^ 

To  CONGLCMERATE-  v.  «•  [«]' 
glomero,  Lzt.]  To  gather  into  a  biJ. 
like  a  bali  ot  thread  j  to  inweave  is" 
a  round  mass. 

The  liver  is  one  great 

composed  of  innumerable  _        . 

whicn  consistefh  of  soft  fibres,  in  a  diffio^ 

separate  convolution.  Onv'i  Cmw*^'''; 

Con glo'me RATE.  adj.  [from  the  ^^ 

I.  Gathered  into  a  round  ball,  to  »  thit 

the  constituent  parts  and  fibres  St 

.distinct.  .^ 

Fluids  are  separated  in  the  Brer^n^  n»  ?®^ 

.    conglobate  and  C9ftgi9mtrafe  ^ands.       ^T'' 

3.  Collected  ;  twisted  together.        ^ 

The  beams  of  light,  p*cn  they  are  bb»^*^ 

and  conglomerate,  generate  heat.  '^^*^ 

CoNGLOMEBA'llOirj   ».    J.    [fitrffl  ^ 

glomerate.]  , 

1.  Collection  of  matter  into  a  loose  wi*- 

2.  Intertexture  ;  mixtnre.  ^ 

The  multiplication  and  cttylmerdimif^^ 
doih  generate  nurc&cciaftttths  air.      S*^ 


ce^gfminUitY', 
smaUgbBds,««i^ 
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n  CONGLUTINATE.  v.  a.  [cmflu^ 
tinof  Latin.]  To  cement ;  to  reunite ; 
to  bcal  wounds. 

To  Cos  G  lo't f  n ate.  v.  «r.  To  coalesce ; 
to  unite  by  the  intervention  of  a  callus. 

C on G Lu  T I N  a't  I 0¥.  «.  J.  [from  c^ngluti' 
nate.^  The  act  of  uniting  wounded 
bodies;  reunion;  healing. 
The  cause  i$  a  temperate  eongiuiltiatiom ;  for 
both  bodies  are  clammy  and  viscouSt  and  do 
bridle  the  defluz  of  humours  to  the  hurts.  Bacon^ 
To  this  elongation  of  the  fibres  is  owing  the 
union  or  Mmgiuiwaiiw  of  paru  separated  by  a 
wound.  ArhttShmot  M  AJimentf, 

Conglu'txkative.  a4j\  (from  eongiu- 
tihate.1  Having  the  power  of  uniting 
wounds. 

Co  N  G  L  u  T 1 N  a't  o  R.  IT.  /.  [from  eonglutl- 
nate»'\  That  which  has  the  power  of 
uniting  wounds. 

The  osteocoUa  is  recommended  as  S  ewglMti" 
mat9r  of  broken  bones.        Woodward  on  F^uilt, 

Congra'tulant.  adj\  [from  congratU' 
late."]  Rejoicing  in  participation  ;  ex- 
pressing participation  of  another's  joy. 
Forth  rusn*dinhaste  the  great  consuhing  peers, 
Riis'd  from  the  dark  divan,  and  with  lil^e  io^ 
CoMgratuiant  approach*d  him.  MtUom, 

To  CONGRATULATE,  v.  a.  [gratu- 
ior^  Latin.] 

I.  To  compliment  upon  any  happy  event  \ 
to  express  joy  for  the  eood  of  another. 

I  nngratutate  our  English  tongue,  that  it  hat 
been  enriched  widi  words  from  all  our  neigh- 
bours. WaiU*  Lagiei, 

%.  It  has  sometimes  the  accusative  case  of 
the  cause  of  joy»  and  to  before  the 
person.' 

An  ecclesiastical  union  withm  yourMlves,! 

am  rather  r«iady  to  coHgraSuUtt  $9  you.    Strain 

The  subjects  of  EngUad  may  cngrtttulatt  io 

themselves,  that  the  nature  of  our  government, 

and  the  clemency  of  our  king,  secure  us.  DtyJ, 

To  Cong ka'tu LATE.  v.  n.  To  rejoice 
in  participation.  . 

I  cannot  but  c9ngrahUate  with  my  country, 
which  bath  outdone  all  Europe  in  tdvvi<ing 
eonversation.  ^  Sw/t, 

C o N  c  R  AT  u  I- a't  1  o n.  If .  /.  [from  comgra- 
tulate.^ 

I.  The  act  of  professing  joy  for  the  hap- 
piness or  success  of  another. 

a.  The  form  in  which  joy  for  the  Happi- 
ness of  another  is  professed. 

Congra'tulatory.  adj,  [from  ro«- 
gratulatel  Expresang  joy  for  the 
good  fortune  of  another. 

To  Concrete- V.  ».  [from ^r,  French.] 
To  agree  $  to  accord;  to  join;  to 
unite.     Not  in  use. 

For  govcmmentff 
Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  io  one  concent, 
Can^reeiftg  in  a  full  and  natural  close.       Sbah, 

To  Conohe'et.  v.  «.  [from  con  and 
greet ^     To  salute  reciprocally.  Not  in 

use* 

My  office  bath  so  far  prevailed, 
That  face  to  face,  and  royal  eye  to  eye. 
You  have  comgruui,         Shahptaris  Henry  V. 

To  CO'NGREGATE.  v.  n.  \congregOf 
LatO  To  collect  together  ;  to  assemble  } 
i»  bring  into  one  place. 
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Any  multitude  of  christian  men  cwtgreg§iii 
may  be  termed  by  the  name  of  a  church.  JUmkn-m 

These  waters  were  afterwards  nttgregated^  and 
called  the  sea.  Xaltigh, 

Tempests  themselves,  hi|^  seas,  and  howbng 
winds, 
Tha  gutter'd  rocks,  and  nmgrtgated  sands. 
As  having  sense  of  beauty,  do  omit 
Their  mortal  natures.         Sbaktpearit  Oihtllo» 

The  dry  land,  earth ;  and  the  great  receptac)t 
Of  congregated  waters,  he  call'd  sea : 
And  saw  that  it  was  good*  Milton, 

Heat  tpngregates  homogencal  bodies,  and  se- 
.parates  heterogeneal  ones.      Nrwtont  OptUh, 

Light,  ungregated  bv  a  burning  glass,  act% 
most  upon  sulphureous  Dodlcs>  to  turn  them  into 
fire.  Newton  t  Ootids, 

To  Co'>^CRECATE.  V.  h.    To  assemble  $ 
to  meet ;  to  gather  together. 

Ev*n  there  where  merchona  most  do  congngmte. 
On  me,  my  bargahis.  SbJLpUrt, 

T  is  true  (as  the  old  proverb  doth  (elate). 
Equals  with  equals  often  congregate,      Ven^am^  ■ 
Co^N  GREG  ATE.  adj,   \fiom  the  verb.] 
Collected;  compact. 

Where  the  matter  is  most  fMrr^p^^'i  the  cold 
is  the  greater.  Baton*!  NatmrMi  Hittory* 

Co  N  G  R  B  G  a^T  I  ON.  n.  J.  [ffom  congregate  ] 
.1.  The  act  of  collecting. 

The  means  of  reduction  by  the  fire,  is  but  by 
Mn^r^d/im  offaomogenealiKirts.  BuiJu 

%,  A  collection;  a  mass  of  Tarious parts 
brought  together. 

This  brave  overhanging  fiimament  a{»>ears  116 
other  thing  to  me,  than  a  foul  and  pestilent  com* 
gregation  of  vzpwuu  Shaij/>eure. 

3.  An  assembly  m^  to  worship  God  Ja 
publiek,  and  hear  doctrine. 

The  words  which    the  minister  first  pro* 

n»unceth,  the  Whole  tongregat'nm  shall  repeat 

after  him.  Hooker » 

The  practice  of  those  that  prefer  houses  before 

'    churches,  and  a  convendde  before  the  congre* 

gation,  Sonti, 

If  those  preachers  who  abound  in  cph^onenas, 

would  look  about  them,  they  would  tod  part  of 

their  congregation  out  of  countenance,  and  the 

other  asleep.  .^       ]  Stuiji, 

Con  GREG  ACTIONAL.  «^V  {frtntti  congrc'' 
gation.]  Publiek;  pertaining  to  a  con* 
gregation  or  assembly.  It  is  a  word 
ust^  of  such  christians  as  hold  every 
congregation  to  be  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent church. 

CO'NGRESS.  n,  s.  [congressus,  Latin.] 
X.  A  meeting ;  a  shock  ;  a  conflict. 
Here  Pallas  urges  on,  and  Lausus  there ; 
Their  eoagresf  in  the  field  oreat  Jove  withstand^ 
Both  doom*d  to  fail,  but  fall  by  neater  hands. 

Dryden**  JEneid, 
From  these  la^-s  may  be  deduced  the  rules  of 
ihc  congreues  and  reflections  of  two  bodies. 

Cbeyn/t  PBiUtopbical  Princip(et, 

ft.  An  appointed  meeting  for  settlement  of 
affairs  between  different  nations :  as, 
the  congreu  of  Cambray. 

CoNGRs^ssiVE.  adj*  [from  congress.^ 
Meeting ;  encountering ;  coming  toge* 
ther. 

If  tt  be  understood  of  sexes  conjoined,  all 
pbntt  are  female;  and  if  of  disjoined  and  eon* 
grtisiw  generacioo,  thete  Is  no  male  or  female 
m  them.  Mrv9Dn*i;!Vulg.  Errourt, 

To  CONGRU'E^  ^^  n,  [from  congruo. 
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Lat.]  To  agree ;  to  be  consistent  with » 
to  suit ;  to  be  agreeable.   Not  in  use. 

Our  sorer^gn  process  imports  at  full, 
Bv  letters  convriting  to  that  effect, 
The  present  death  of  Hamlet.  Sbakipeare, 

CONGRU'ENCE.  n.s.  Lr<7«gTMW/M,  Latin.] 
Agreement ;   suiublcocas  of  on*  thing 
to  another;  consistency. 
CoKCRt'KNT.    adj.  IcongruefUt  Latin.] 
Agreeinp ;  correipondent. 

These  planes  were  so  sej^arated  as  to  move 
upon  a  common  side  of  the  congruent  squares,  as 
an  aiis.  Chtjne*t  PbiUs^bical  Prindpla* 

CoNGRii'/TY.  «.  i.  [from  congrne,'] 
I,  Suitableness;  agreeableness. 

^  Congrnity  of  opinions  to  our  natiiral  constitu- 
tion, Is  one  great  incentive  to  their  reception. 

ClawvUk, 
a.  Fitness;  pertinence. 

A  whole  sentence  may  fail  of  its  congruity  by 
*  wanting  one  particle.  Sidnty. 

3.  Consequence  of  ai^ument ;   reason; 
Consistency. 

With  what  emgrnity  doth  the  church  of  Rome 
deny,  that  her  enemies  do  not  at  aU  apperuin 
to  the  church  of  Christ  ?  Hooter. 

4.  [In  geomitry.]  Figures  or  lines  which 
-    exactly  correspond,  when  laid  over  one 

another,-  are  in  congruity, 
Con'grument.  If.  /.    [from    congrue.l 
Fitness;  adaptation.    Not  in  use. 

The  eottgrument  and  harmonious  fitting  of  pe- 
riods in  a  sentence,  hath  almost  the  fastenmg 
and  force  of  knitting  and  connexion.  Benjotuon, 
CofSGBVoxjs,  adj,  [fo»yrtfttj,  Lat.] 
I.  Agreeable  to ;  conaistent  vith. 

The  existence  ctf  bod  is  so  many  w^ys  mani- 
fest, and  the  obedience  we  owe  him  so  congruous 
to  die  light  of  reason,  that  a  great  part  of  man- 
kind give  testimony  to  the  law  of  nature.  Lqcke. 
a.  Suitable  to ;  accommodated  to ;  pro- 
portionate or  commensurate* 

The  faculty  is  infinite,  the  object  infinite,  and 
they  infinitely  congruous  to  one  another. 

Cbeynii  Pbilosopbkat  Frinclpltu 
3.  Rational ;  fit. 

Motives  that  address  themselves  to  our  reason, 
are  finest  to  be  empb)red  upon  reasonable  crea- 
tures ;  it  is  no  ways  ccngruouty  that  God  should 
be  always  frightening  men  into  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  truth.  Atterbury, 
Co'NGRUOL'SLY^fl^T;.  [from  ro«^ri/ow.] 
Suitably  ^  pertinently ;  consistently. 

This  conjecture  is  to  be  regarded,  because, 
cor.grucuaiy  unto  it,  one  having  warmed  the  blad- 
der, founii  it  then  lighter  than  the  opposite 
weight.  Boyle* J  Spring  of  tie  Air 


CON 

Co'n  re  A  LN  ESS.  «.  J.  [firom  ewitai]  TV 

sute  or  quality  of  being  conical. 
^^'^"^  Section.  n.s,  A  curve  line  ariiinj 

from  the  section  of  a  cone  by  a  plane. 
CONICK  SeetiMJ.  I  n.  j.  That  part  ofpco^ 
Co'NicKs.  J  metry  which considcn 

the  cone,  and  the  curves  arising  froa 

its  sections. 
re  CONJE'CT.  V.  «.  iconjectum,!^^] 

To  guess;  to  conjecture.    Not  in  use. 
I  intreat  you  then. 

From  one  that  but  imperfectly  conjedi. 

Your  wisdom  would  not  buiWyoURclfa  :rrA'% 

CONJE'CTOR.   «.  J,   [from    conject.]  h 

guesscr ;  a  conjecturer. 
For  so  eonjeetors  would  obtrude, 

And  from  thy  painted  skin  conclude.     Z-^rl 
Covjycr\iBiAJiL^.adj.  [fraaiconjiatrt 

Bemg  the  object  of  conjecture ;  posa. : 

to  be  guessed. 

CONJE'CTURAL.  adf.  [fVom  eonjtcturr 
Depending  on  conjecture ;  saidordui. 
by  guess. 

„?J^*f  ?  "^  ^y  ^'  fi'«»  »n<J  presume  to  b-^ 
who  thrives  and  who  declines,  ade  faalon-s  -J 

give  out 
C^^^f/vra/ marriages.    Sbetkipearis  Ctridr-. 
ThouH>eak*st  it  falsely,  ai  Hove  mine  hor.(u-, 
And  mak  st  conjectural  fears  to  come  ioio  is-, 

It  were  a  matter  of  great  profit,  save  cu:  W 
doubt  It  IS  too  conjectural  to  venture  urr :»,  -^^ 


Co'NfCAL.>tf/^\  [ro«/«w,  Lat]     Having 
Co'NTic  K.   y  the  form  of  a  cone,  or  roiind 
decreasing-. 

TowVing  firs  in  conic kfatrm  arise. 
And  with  a  pointed  ^pear  divide  the  skies.  Prior, 
A  brown  fiint  of  a  coniek  figure :  the  basis  b 
ol>long-  h^oodward. 

They  arc  eoniuil  vessels,  with  their  bases 
towards  the  htfa« ;  and,  as  they  pass  on,  their 
diameters  grow  still  less.  jtrbutbnot, 

Co'NiCALLY.  adv.  [from  cotticai.'l     In 
form  of  a  cone. 

In  a  watering  pot,  shaped  cotdtally^  or  like  a 
sugir-loaf,  filled  with  w^ter,  no  liquor  falls 
through  th«  holes  at  the  bottom,  whilst  the 
gardencrkeept  his  thumb  upon  th<  orifice  at  the 
»op«  Bf»3UiSpringoftki4iu 


one  could  discern  what  corn,  herbs,  or  irs 

are  hkely  to  be  in  plenty  or  scarcity.      £-*- 

The  two  lak  words  are  not  in  CallinuJ  j^ 

and  consequendy  the  rest  arc  only  rw/r^.r  J. 

CONJECTURA'LITY.    Jf.  j.    [from  fO"r- 

turnl,']  That  which  depends  upon  gno 

They  have  not  recurred  unto  chronoloo%  > ' 

the  records  of  time,  but  taken  themsebcrur^ 

probabilities,  and  xhcconiecturalUx  of  philos. ;:. 

jSrotVM*s  Vulvar  Lrru^- 

CON>E'CTURALLy.     adtK    [from  iCT.  • 

/«r/i/.]   By  guess ;  by  conjecture. 

Whatsoever  may  be  at  any  time,  out  of  S^.nf 
ture,  but  probably  and  coajtdkuraUy  sumi-i 

l^et  It  be  probably,  not  v^edm^^,  vx^<'- 

"  ^^  ' 

CoNjE'cTtjRE.  n.  J.  [conj^tura,  Ut 
I.  Guess ;  imperfect  knowledge;  prtpii^- 
deration  of  opinion  without  pmot. 

In  the  casting  of  lots,  a  man  cannot,  r-t 
any  ground  of  reason,  bnag  the  event  »  n  ' 
as  under  conjecture,  S..-  ■* 

a.  Idea  ;   notion  5  conception.     Not  ia 
use. 

Now  entertain  rtwyrr/ifr^  of  »  time. 
When  creeping  murmur,  and  the  porhif  <fc:fe. 
rills  the  wide  vessel  of  the  uni  vent.  Waii/i-'- 
To  Co  N  i  E'c  Tu  R  E.  V.  it.  [from  the  noun  1 
To  guess  5  to  judge  by  gaess ;  to  enter- 
tain an  opinion  upon  bstxc  probability. 
When  we  look  upon  such  things  as  e«H^^ 
may  or  may  not  be,  honun  reason  can  thc».  ^ 
the  best,  but  eonjeaurt  what  will  be.       &^' 
CONJE'CTURER.   «. /.    (from  «W>rtanf  ] 

A   guesser;  one   who    fonns  opiDi<^ 

without  proof. 

If  we  should  believe  very  grave  mgw^rw. 
eunivorous  sniaiab  now  weie  iMt  IkA  U^vi^^ 
thei).  Snjgh^ 


€Q^ 


.    I> sh^  \erft49fyaturerstorhta  own  imapna- 
tions.  AAhffi, 

Co N i'ferous,  <i^^\  [row/ and/rro,  Lnt,] 
Such  trees  or  herbs  are  etftiferont  at  bear  a 
squamose  scaly  fruit,  of  a  woody  subsunce*,  and 
a  ligurc  approaching  to  a  cone,  in  which  are 
man)r  see<k(  and  when  they  arc  ripe,  the  several 
cells  in  the  cone  opeii,  and  the  seeds  drop  out. 
Of  this  kind  arc  the-Hr,  jpine,  and  beech.  (^M^y. 

7o  CoNjo^BBXE.*!/.  A.  [from  ro/z,  together^ 
axid  jobbemotivly  the  h^ad.]  To  concert ; 
to  settle ;  to  discuss.  A  low  cant  word. 
What  would  a  body  think  of  a  minister  that 
sliould  C0njohh/e  matters  of  state  witJi  tumblers, 
and  confer  politicks  with  tinkers  ?   VEsttange. 

To  CONJO'IN.  v.  a,  Iconjoindre^  Fr.  con- 
Jungoy  I#atin.] 

I.  To  unite  ;  to  consolidate  into  one. 
Thou  Mrrong*8t  Pirithous:  and  not  him  ak>ne; 
But»  while  I  live,  two  friends  cuHnittd  in  one. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  unite  in  marriage.      - 

If  either  of  you  kno-.v  any  inward  impediment, 
v/hy  you  should  not  be  ^wyie/V^,  I  charge* you 
on  your  souls  to  ulier  it.  Sbaktfeare. 

3.  To  associate  ;  to  connect. 

Common  and  universal  sjurits  convey  the 

action  of  the  remedy  into  the  {)art,  and  conjwn 

the  virtue  of  bodies  tar  disjoined.  Brnvn* 

Men  c^'diffeiiiig  interests  can  be  reconciled  in 

one  communion ;  at  least,  the  designs  of  all  can 

bti  coHjMtd  in  ligatures  of  the  same  reverence, 

and  piety,  and  devotion.  TayUr, 

Let  that  which  he  learns  next  be  nearly  «m- 

joincJ  vytth  vviiat  he  knows  already.  Locit. 

9"o  CoNjo'iN.  T.  If.  To  league  ;  to  unite. 

•    This  part  of  his 

Cet^ims  with  my  disease,  and  helps  to  end  me. 

abahptare, 

Cov jo^iST.  adj\  [coftjointf  Tt.']  Uiiited ; 
connected  ;  associate. 

CoNjoTNT  Degrees,  [In  musick.]  Two 
liotes  which  immediately  follow  each 
other  in  the  order  of  the  scale  :  as,  vt 
aj;id.r<. 

CoKjo'iNTLY.  adiK  [ from  conjoint.']  In 
union  ;  together  ;  in  association  ;  joint- 
ly ;  not  apart. 

A  eross  and  frequent  error,  commonly  com- 
mitted in  the  use  of  doubtful  remedies,  conkintly 
with  those  that  arc  of  approved  virtues,  aroivn, 
'Fhc  parts  of  the  body,  separately,  make 
known  t  ne  passions  of  the  soul,  or  else  conieintiy 
one  with  the  other.  Vrydcti, 

Co^NMSOR.     See  COGNMSOUR. 

CO'NJUOAL.  atij.  [conjngaih^  Lat.]  Ma- 
•   trimonial ;  belonging  to  marriage ;  con- 
nubial. 

Their  conjugal  aifection  still  is  tied. 

And  still  the  mournful  race- is  multiplied.  Dryd. 

I  could   not  forbear  commending  the  ytning 

woman  for  her  conjugal  affection,  when  1  found 

that  she  had  left  the  good  man  at  home.   Spett. 

He  mark'd  the  conjifga/  dispute ; 
Nell  roar'd  incessant,  JDick  sat  mute.      ^Sivifi, 
Co'njvgally.    adv.    [from    conjugal-] 

Matrimonially ;  connubially. 
To  Co'kjvcate,  t.  a,  [conjugo,  Lat.] 
I.    To  join;    to  join  in  HKirriage;    to 
unite. 

Those  drawing  as  well  marriage  as  wardship, 
gave  him  both  power  and  occasion  to  conjugate  at 
pleasure  the  Norman  and  the  S^xun  houses. 
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a.  To  inflect  verbs ;  to  decline  yerbs 
through  their  various  terminations. 

Co'NjUGATE.  a.  J.  [conjugatiift  Latin.] 
Agreeing  in  derivation  with  another 
word,  and  therefore  generally  rcsem- 
bling  in  signification. 

Hb  pammullcal  argument,  groimdcd  upbn 
the  derivation  of  spontaneous  from  i^oK/r,weighs 
nothing :  we  have  learned  in  logick,  that  corijii^ 
gates  arc  sometimes  in  name  only,  and  not  in 
deed.  Srambai^*j  Answer  to  Kuhors. 

Conjugate  Diameteri  or  Axis.  [In geo- 
metry.] A  right  line  bisecting  the 
transverse  diametfr.  Chambers, 

Conjuga'tion.  «.  /.  [conjugaitOf  Lat.] 
I.  A  couple  ;  a  pair. 

The  heart  is  so  far  from  affording  nerves  unto 

•^    other  parts,  that  it  receiveth  voiy  fewitself  from 

the  sixth  conjugation  or  pau"  of  nerves.    Brcvn, 

«.  The  act  of  uniting  or  compiling  things 

.  together. 

The  general  and  indc*iinite  contemplations  and 
notions  of  the  elements,  and  their  conjugatioHs^ 
are  to  be  st:t  aside,  being  but  notional;  and 
ilUmited  and  definite  axioms  are  to  be  drawn  out 
of  measured  instances.  ^       Bfcon, 

All  the  various  mixtures  and  conjugations  of 
atoms  do  beget  noth'uig.  Bcntley. 

3.  The  form  of  infJcCting  verbs  through 
their  serii'S  of  terminations. 

Have  chose  who  haye  writ  so  mudi  about  de- 
clensions and  (osnwationsj  about  concordtand 
syntaxes,  lost  theur labour,  and  been  learned  to 
no  purpose  ?  /•9«*'- 

4.  Union ;  assemblage. 
The  supper  of  the  Lord  is  the  most  sacred, 

mysterious,  and  useful  conjugation  of  secret  and 
holy  things  and  duties.  ^"Jf^'"* 

CONJU'NCT.  adj.  iconjuncfvjf    Latin] 
Conjoined  j  concurrent ;  united.     Not  ^ 
in  use. 

It  pleasM  the  king  his  master  to  strike  at  ffle»; 
When  he,  conjnnety  and  fiatt'rine  Ms  displeasu»e, 
Tript  me  beliind.  Sbaks»  Kiitta  Lear. 

Co  N )  u'n  c  T 1  o  N .  ».  J.  [conjimctioj  Lat,] 
1.  Union  ;  association  ;  league. 

Wth  our  small  conjurction  we  should  on. 
To  see  how  fortune  is  dispo5*d  to  us.      Shuksp, 

He  will  unite  the  white  rose  and  thi?  red ; 
Smile  heaven  upon  his  fair  conjitnctimy 
That  lohghatKfroMvn'd upon  tlicir  enmity!  SbaL 

I'hc  treaty  gave  abroad  a  reputation  oV  a  strict 
conJNnft'ion  and  amity  between  them.        Baion. 

Man  can  cflfcci  no  great  matter  by  his  per- 
sonal strength,  but  as  he  acts  in  society  and  <*«- 
jancticn  with  others.  SonSb, 

An  invisible  hand  from  heaven  mingles  hearts 
and  souls  by  strange*  secret,  and  unatcountaSle 
fonjunJions,  ;  Svuil', 

%,  I'he  congress  of  two  planets  in  -  the 
game  degree  of  the  zodiack,  where  «hey 
are  supposed  to  have  great  power  Und 
influence.  ^ 

(Jod,  neither  by  drawing  waters  from  the 
deep,  nor  by  any  conj'oictiut  of  the  stars,  siiould 
bury  them 'und<ir  a  second'-ftood.  jiahii^b.- 

Hus  not  a  poet  more  virtues  and  vices  witijiii 
his  circle  ?  Cannot  he  observe  their  inriuenA's 
in  their  oppositions  and  cc»}uftfft4nj,  in  their 
altitudes  ana  depressions  f  He  slull  soonet.Hnd 
ink  tlwn  netyre  exhausted.  ^    J^.r. 

Pompey  and  Casar  were  two  stars  of  sj^ch  a 
magnitude,  that  their  conjunction  was  as  f^ial  as 
then  ypposjuw-  Siv^t^ 


CON 

$,  A  word  made  use  of  to  connect  the 
clauses  of  a  period  together^  and  to 
signify  their  relation  to  one  another* 

ClarJkc. 
CovijfscriYt,  adj.  [con;'mcthm$  Lat.] 
%,  Closely  united.    A  sense  not  in  use. 
She  *t  so  eenjunctivi  to  my  Mft  and  soul, 
That,  ai  the  star  moves  not  but  in  his  sphere, 
I  coiild  sot  ^ut  by  her.  Sbah^arf, 

i>  [In  grammar.]  *  The  mood  of  a  verb, 

used  subsequently  to  a  conjunction. 
Conju'nctiv^ly,  ^01.  £from  eonjunt- 
tiijel\    In  union  ;  not  apart. 

These  are  good  mediums  eu^imai^Hy  taken, 
fhst  is,  not  one  without  the  other.        Sr^wm, 
Conju'nctiveness.  n,  s,  [horn  conjunc- 
tive,'\    The  quality  of  joining  or  unit- 
ing. 
CoNju'NCTLY.   ad'v.    [from    cenjunctS] 

Jointly ;  together ;  not  apart. 
Conju'nctuRiE.  If.  J.  [eMfoncture$  Fr.] 
J.  Combination  of  many,  circumstances, 
0T  causes. 

I  never  met  widi  a  more  imhappy  ntijwufure 
ff  affairs  than  in  tlie  business  of  that  earl-An^C^. 
Every  virtue  requires  time  Jnd  place,  a  proper 
olgect,  and  a  fit  eomjuncture  d  cixoxm^ttncei. 

AdduoML*s  Sfett4zHr, 
%,  Occasion  ;  critical  thne. 

Such  censures  ahraya  attend  such  ctnpimttMres; 
and  find  fauk  for  what  is  not  dome,  ss  with  that 
wmch  ia  done.  Ciaremdoiu 

3.  Mode  of  union  ;  connexion. 

He  i^  ^uiclc  to  percehre  the  motions  of  articu- 
lation, and  €OMjufu$Mrei  of  letters  in  words. 

Htider's  Mltmenti  rf  Speech^ 

4.  Consistency. 

I  was  wiUtogtogrant  to  presbytenr  whit  with 

reason  it  can  pretend  to,  in  a  ^tnMuMvr&Avith 

episcopacy.  King  Cbartts. 

Conjura'tiok.  If.  J,  [from  conjure.'] 

,  1,  The  form  or  act  of  summoning  another 

in  some  sacred  name. 

We  ebargeyou,  in  thename  of  Ood,  tskeheed : 
Under  this  cttJMretiw  speak,  my  lord.    Shaksf, 
S*  A  magical  tbrm  of  words  ;  an  incanta- 
tion ;  an  enchantment. 

Your  toHJmratio^  fair  knight,  is  too  strong  for 
my  poor  spirit  to  disobey.  SUney, 

What  drugs,  what  charms. 
What  g0itfitraii*H,  and  what  mighty  magick, 

for  such  proceeding  I  am  charged  withal, 
won  hu  daughter  with  ?  Skaktf4ar^9  OtitUc. 
^.  A  plot ;  a  conspiracy.  Diet. 

To  CONJUIIE.  V.  a.  (eonjuro,  Latin.] 
I.  To  summon  in  a  sacred  name  ;  to  en- 
join with  the  highest  solemnity. 

He  concluded  with  sighs  and  tears  to  evnjure^ 
them,  that  they  would  00  more  press  him  to  coo-" 
i^t  to  « thing  so  contrary  to  his  ttuatuCiarend. 
The  church  may  address  her  sons  in  the  form 
6t.  Paul  does  the  rhilippians,  when  he  f^f^ru 
them  to  unity.  Deeay  cfPUtj. 

I  e^tnurt  you !  Let  him  know, 
Wbste'er  was  oooe  against  him,  Cato  did  it. 

^  Adiu9if*  Cmt: 

f.  To  bind  many  by  an  oath  to  some  com- 
mon dc&icn.    This  sense  is  rare. 
He  in  proud  rebellious  arms, 
J>rew  after  him  the  third  pert  oi  heav'n's 

sons, 
Cunurd  against  the  Highsst.  Milttm*iPar,Lmt, 
,  3.  To  influence  by  magickj  tp  affect  by 
enchantment  \  to  cbaria. 


CON 


What  Uadc  nsDCMB  «Mpn»ti»  Odi  flori. 
To  stop  devoted  dbantahle  deeds  f   SMifrnt, 

V(hu  n  he,  whose  gric6 
Bear  such  an  emphasis?  whose  phrase  of  mivt 
.  Cwifyrej  die  waod'ring  Kara,  and  maka  tka 

stand 
Like  wonder-woonded  hearen  ?  Shthfan. 
I  thought  their  own  fears,  whose  black  am 
first  raised  up  those  turbulent  sphtts,wouU  feni 
them  vatQKJure  them  down  again.  JTM^CWa. 
You  have  conjured  up  persons  that  exit  n 
where  else  but  00  old  coins,  aod  have  madtoei 
passions  and  virtues  visible.  Adim. 

4.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  when  thii 
word  is  used  for  jummony  or  eompirtt  'tx 
accent  is  on  the  last  syllable,  ctnjmi 
when  for  cbamiy  on  the  first,  ca^. 
To  C  o'.Nj  t^R  E .  CI.  If.  To  practiie  chans 
or  enchantments  ;  to  enchant. 

My  invocatkm  b  honest  and  £tir;  sadiab 
mistress's  name  i  canpire  only  but  to  xvat  ^ 
him.  Shalt f  tart  J  ^0mm  ni  JA, 

Out  of  my  door,  you  witch!  yoob^yn 


baggaKe,  youpoulcat,.you  ninawiyl  Ooc,  otf, 
out  I  1  'Uconfyrt  you,  I  *U  fortunetdl  TOO ! 

Sbdu^rit  Mtrrj  W'rm  dWvdm, 


Co'njurek.  «.  J.  [from  conjure^ 
z.  An  enchanter ;  one  that  uses  channs. 
Good  doctor  Pinch,  you  arc  Mttmpmri 
EsuUish  him  in  his  true  sense  agan.    Siah^ 

FiguVes  in  the  book 

Of  some  dread  ^/y/vrrr,  that  wodd  eo&rtc  bi< 

ture.  Dmm. 

Tbushas  he  done  you  Britidh  comorts  ligki 

Whose  husbands,  shouM  they  pry  Gks  mine  to* 

night. 
Would  never  find  you  in  your  conduct  dippof, 
Tho*  they  tum'd  tmymnri  to  take  you  trinia^ 

i.  An  impostor  who  pretends  to  secret 
arts ;  a  cimning  man. 

From  the  account  the  loser  brings 
The  C9njrtr  knows  who  stole  the  things,  fnm^ 
3.  By  way  of  irony,  a  man  of  shrewd  coo- 
jccture  ;  a  man  of  sagacity. 

Thougli  ants  are  very  knowing  I  don't  tih 
them  to  be  cnjurtrs ;  and  therefore  they  cooti 
not  guess  that  1  had  put  some  com  in  that  noes. 

AMm. 

Conju'rembnt.  n,  s.    [from  ro^arf] 
Serious  injunction  ;  solemn  demand. 

1  should  not  be  induced  but  by  your  eanot 
btreaties  and  serious  tenjur^mtmit,         Mdtt^ 

CoNNA'2»CbNC£.  H.  j,  [fo»  and  nainff 
Latin.] 

1.  Common  birth ;  production  at  the  sane 
time  ;  community  of  birth. 

2.  Being  produced  together  with  anotber 
being. 

Christians  hare  baptixed  these  |enunoasbirtbi 
and  double  coMna^ctncic/f  u  conumii^in  th«B  a 
distinction  of  soul  BrwwHx  raig'  En. 

3.  The  act  of  uniting  or  growing  tog^thex; 
improperly. 

Symphasis  denotes  a  ctmmautiut,  or  txomsi 

together.  Itumt*' 

Con  N  A't  E.  adj.  [from  con  and  natus,  LalO 

Bom  with  another ;  of  the  same  birtk 

Many,  who  deny  aU  eomnaie  notians  istbi 
speculativs  intellect,  do  yet  admit  them  in  this. 

Their  dispositions  to  be  reflected,  sooe  tf* 
greater  and  others  at  a  less  thicktess,  of  ^ 
plates  or  bubble^  are  cwjimU  with  the  rars,  vA 
MBJ&utaUe.  J^ewtm*4  Of^' 
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CoNNA'ruRAL.  ^'.  [mi»  and  iMte/w/.] 

1.  United  with  the  being ;  connected  by 
nature. 

Fine,  in  man's  mind  we  find  an  appetite 
1 0  bam  and  know  the  truth  of  every  thing ; 
Wliich  ic  fviatural^  and  born  with  it.    Daviei, 

These  affections  are  contiatural  to  us,  and  as 
we  grow  up  so  do  they.  UEstrangt, 

2.  Participant  of  the  same  nature. 

Is  there .  no  way,  besides 
Tliese  painful  paaages,  how  we  may  come 
To  death,  and  mix  with  our  eoiuuMtunl  dust  ? 

Jd'dton, 
Whatever  draws  me  on, 
Or  sympathy,  or  some  connaturai  force, 
Pow  rful  at  greatest  distance  to  unite 
AVith  secret  amity.        Miltmi  Paradut  L^st, 
CoNNATURA^LiTY.  ft*  J,  [from  COtmatU' 
raL"]  Partidpation  of  the  same  nature  } 
natural  union. 

Inhere  is  a  fMnaturality  and  congniity  between 
that  knowledge  and  those  habits,  and  tHat  future 
estate  of  the  souL  HaU. 

Con na'tuk ALLY.  a</<v.  [from  eonnatw- 
raL'i  By  the  act  of  nature  ;  originally. 
Some  common  notions  seem  ccnnaturaUy  en- 
graven in  the  sod,  antecedently  to  discussive 
ratiocination.  HaU^ 

Conna'turalness.h.j.  [from  connatu^ 
raL'\  Participation  of  the  same  nature ; 
natural  uuion. 

Such  is  the  conmaturahuu  of  our  corruptions, 
except  we  looked  fok  an  account  hereafter. 

p€ttnM  (M  the  Crted, 
To  CONNE'tT.  V.  a,  [connecto^  Latin.] 
I.  To  join ;  to  link;  to  unite;  to  con- 
join ;  to  fa8ten»togcther. 

The  corpuides  that  constitute  the  quicksilver 
will  be  so  Mumttdio  one  another,  that,  instead 
of  a  fluid  body,  they  will  appear  in  the  form  of 
a  red  powder.  Btyle, 

a.  To  unite  by  intervention,  as  a  cement. 
The  natural  order  of  the  eonneeting  ideas  must 
direct  the  syllogisms ;  and  a  man  must  see  the 
connection  of  each  intermediate  idea  with  those 
chat  it  wmetUy  before  he  can  use  it  in  a  syllo- 
gism. Lvcie, 

3.  To  join  in  a  just  series  of  thought^  or 
regular  construction  of  language :  a8» 
the  atabour  connects  bu  reasons  welL 

Td  Co N  N  e'ct.  v. ».  To  cohere ;  to  have 
just  relation  to  things  precedent  and 
subsequent.  This  is  seldom  used  but  in 
conversation. 

Co  .V  N  e'ct  I V  E  L y .  adv.  [from  connect.']  In 
conjunction ;  in  union ;  jointly;  con- 
jointly ;  conjunctly. 

The  people's  power  is  great  and  indispuuble, 
Vfhenever  tncy  can  unite  enuutti^y,  ox  by  de- 
puution,  to  exert  it.  S'wifi, 

To  Cos liE'x.v.  a.  Iconnexwny  Lat]  To 
join  or  link  together ;  to  fasten  to  each 
other. 

Those  birds  who  are  taught  some  words  or 
sentences,  cannot ft^^^x  their  words  or  sentences 
in  coherence  with  the  matter  which  they  slg- 
dSfy.  HaWs  OrlgiHof  MmmkuuU 

They  fly. 
By  chains  C9nntx%  and  with  destructive  sweep 
Behead  whole  Uuops  at  once.  Pbilipx, 

Co  N  N  E'x  I  o  N.  n.  i.  [from  conrnx;  or  con- 
nexion Lat.} 

X.  Union ;  junction  \  the  act  of  fastening 
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together ;  the  state  of  beiof^  fisi^tened 
together. 

My  heart,  which  by  a  secret  harmony 
■  Still  moves  with  thine,  joih*d  in  cttuuxhn  sweet* 

Miitm. 
There  must  be  a  future  stat^,  where  the  eter* 
nal  and  inseparable  conntxhn  between  virtue  and 
happiness  Jiall  be  manifested.  AtUrhurjm 

a.  Just  relation  to  something  precedent  or 
subsequent ;  consequence  of  argument* 
ation;  col^erence. 

Contemplation  oi  human  nature  doth,  by« 
necessary  co/nuxioM  and  chain  of  causes,  carrv  ut 
up  to  the  Deity.  MaU, 

Each  intermediate  idea  must  be  such  as,  in 
the  whole  chain,  hath  a  visible  smuuxiom  with 
those  two  it  is  placed  between  LtcUm 

A  conscious,  wise,  reflecting  cause; 
That  can  deliberate,  means  elect,  and  flnd 
Their  due  MUMxiMi  with  the  end  design'd. 

BUeimpret  Creattcm* 
Connb'xiv'e.  aJj.  [from  connex.']  Having 
the  force  of  connexion  ;  conjunctive- 

The  predicate  and  subject  are  joined  in  a  form 
of  words  by  eotmexive  particles.  I^«tfr, 

CoNNiCTA'noN.  /I.  J.  [from  conuutop 
Lat.]    A  winking.  Vict* 

CoNNi'v  ANCE.  n.  J,  [from  connive,^ 
I,  The  act  of  winking.    Npt  in  use. 
a.  Voluntary  blindness;  pretended  igno- 
rance ;  forbearance. 

It  b  better  to  mitigate  usury  by  declaniioa, 
than  to  suffer  it  to  rage  b)r  eonaivanee.      Bmom, 
Disobedience,  having  gained  one  dej^ree  of  li- 
berty, will  demand  another :  every  vice  inter- 
prets a  eonnivanee  an  approbation/  Smttb* 
A  ioMtvatut  to  adroit  half,  will  produce  ruin. 

fo  CONNI'VE.  v.  n.  [conntveo^  Lat.] 
I.  To  wink. 

Thu  artisit  is  to  teach  them  how  to  nod  judi* 
clously,  to  69nmive  with  cither  eye.      SpecUfr, 
a.  To  pretend  blindness  or  ignorance  »  U> 
forbear ;  to  pass  uncensured. 

The  licentiousness  of  mferiours,  and  the  re- 
missness of  superiouis ;  the  one  vioUtes,  and  th*  , 
other  tfMiMVfi.  Dteay^PUtf*. 

With  whatever  colours  he  persuades  authoritf 
to  eofuiivc  at  his  own  vices,  he  will  desire  its  pro- 
tection from  the  effects  of  other  men's.  Hogen* 
He  thinks  it  a  scandal  to  Eovernment  to  foX" 
mhe  at  such  tracts  as  reject  all  revelation.  Swfi^ 
CONNOISSE'UR.  n.  j.  [Fr.J  A  judge; 
a  critick.  It  is  often  used  of  a  pre- 
tended critick. 

Your  lesson  learnt,  you*ll  be  $eo»e 
To  get  the  name  oi  cwnoUseur,  Swifi, 

.  To  CO'NNOTATE.  v.  a.  Icon  said  n^ta, 
Latin.]  To  designate  something  be- 
sides itself ;  to  imply ;  to  infier. 

God*s  foreseeing  doth  not  include  or  emmtiaie 
predetermining,  any  more  than  I  decree  with 
my  intellect.  Hammoxd* 

C  o  N  N  o  T  ^'t  I  o  w  .  «.  i.  [from  connotate  J] 
Implication  of  something  besides  itself; 
inference ;  illation.  ^ 

By  reason  of  the  co-existence  of  one  thmg  with 
another,  there  ariseth  a  various  relation  oitofuip* 
tation  between  them.  Hale*s  Orig,  ofMaxksiid, 
Flato  by  his  ideas  means  only  the  divino  es- 
sence with  this  ewMtathm^  as  it  is  variously  imi- 
table  or  participate  by  created  beings.  N§rm. 
To  CoNNO^rc.v.  a.  [^con  and  notaf  Lat.] 
To  imply ;  to  bttokes;  to  include. 
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tt^,  in'Oie  menl  Bodoa  of  h«  «uuMi«r  ilt9 
a  ccnain  cuiubk&cti  of  it  to  some  •ther  thing. 
(  S<mtL 

Connu'bial.  adj.  \  eonnubialhf  Latin.'J 
Matrimonial ;   nuptial ;    pertaining  to 
marriacc;  conjugal. 
Should  second  iovea  pleaang  (bme  inspire. 
And  the  chsste<iueen  fmnthial  rites  reauire« 

Ptpt's  OdyiMy. 

CCyNOID.«.j.  fiuirwiiVl  A  iigiircpar. 
taking  of  a  cone;  approaching  to  the 
form  of  a  cone. 

The  tympanum  is  not  capable  of  tension  as  a 
4hrum :  tiicre  remains  another  w-ay,  by  drawing 
It  to  the  centre  into  a  evtniJ  form.  HMer. 

Coj^oi'D ic A L.  adj.  [from  conoid.']  Ap- 
proaching to  a  conick  form,  to  the  form 
of  a  round  decreasing. 

To  CONQUA'SSATE.  r.  «.  \eonquasso, 
Latin.]   To  fchakc ;  to  agitate.    Not  in 
use. 
Vomits  do  violemly  tmpMzsaU  the  lunp. 

Co NaU  ASS  ACTION*.  «.  j.  [from    COfiqtta'j' 

sate'"}    Agitation ;  concussion. 
roCCNQUER.  V.  a.  [fonjwrir,  Fr.  fo«- 
^    qttireref  Latin.] 
I.  To  gain  by  conquest ;  to  overrun  ;  to 
win. 

They  had  c«nquertd  them,  and  brought  them 
under  tribute.  1  Mace, 

Welcome*  great  Stagirite,  and  teach  me  now 
AU  1  vas  bom  to  know  *. 

Thy  scholar's  victories  thou  dost  outdo ; 
He  t9mquer*d  th'  earth,  the  whole  world  you. 

-     T  was  fit,        ' 
Whp  ettqun^d  nature,  should  preside  o*cr  wit. 

We  confverd  France,  but  felt  our  captive's 
charms; 
Their  arts  victorious  triumph'd  o*er  our  arms. 

a.To  overcome ;  to  subdue ;  to  vanquish. 

Both  tugging  to  be  victors,  breast  to  breast ; 
Yet  neither  conqueror  not/confuered.     Shahp, 

The  e09fturd  also,  and  insbv*d  by  war; 
Jjfliall,  with  their  freedom  lost,  all  virtue  lose 
And  fear  of  God.  Miltm. 

Anna  tM^utrt  but  to  save. 
And  governs  but  to  bless.  Smith. 

3.  To  surmount;    to  overcpmt :  zs,' Jbe 

conquered  Am  reluctance, 
^T»  Co'nquer.v.h.  To  get  the  victory  ; 
to  overcome. 

Put  him  to  choler  straight :  he  hath  been  ns'd 
Fver  to  conquer^  and  to  have  his  word 
Of  eontradiction.  ShaktfycartM  Cpri^amts. 

Kqual  success  had  set  these  champions  high. 
And  both  resoIv*d  to  *onqu€r  or  to  die.  IVmUc. 

I1ie  lugick  of  a  Mnquering  sword  has  no  pro- 
priety. Decay  of  Piety, 

Co'sauERABLB.  adj^  [from  conquer, 1 
Possible  to  be  overcome. 

While  the  heap  is  small,  and  the  particulars 
few,' he  will  find  it  easy  and  tamqueroLle,    Soutb, 
'  Co'n  ^u  e  r  o  r .  «.  j.  [from  conquer i\    - 
J.  A  man  that  has  obtained  a  victory; 
a  victor. 

Bound  wi|th  triumphant  garlands  will  I  come. 
And  lead  thy  daughter  to  a  cwquer^r^  bed. 

Shaitptarts  RicbardWU 
The  gain  of  civil  v/ars  will  not  allow 
Bags  for  the  coitqyrrour\  crew.  Crwity, 

A  aiti:k  that  attacks  authours  in  repuutioos 
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is  as  the  slave  who  called  oat  to  the  rai|»niff 
Remomber,  air,  that  you  are  a  nan.  Ad£:m 
1.  One  that  subdues  and  ruins  countries. 
Deserving  freedom  more 
Than  those  their  ernqmerm^  who  leave  beFdn  J 
Nothing  but  ruin  wheresoe'er  they  rove.  «Vi4l 

Tha^  tyrant  cod,  that  restless  OM^amr, 
May  quit  his  pleasure  to  assert  his  pow'r.  hm 
Co'NQUEST.  n,  s.  Icoa^uesfe,  French] 
I.  The  act  of  conquenng ;  subjection. 
A  oerfect  eonqmtst  of  a  country  rediic«s  lU  the 
people  to  the  condition  of  subjects.       Drxx^ 
a.  Acquisition  by  victory ;  thing  pained. 
More  wiHingly  I  roentioR  air, 
This  our  old  nrnquett;  xhan  remember  hell, 
Our  hated  habitation.  MUtHt  Far.  R^^, 

3.  Victory  ;  success  in  arms. 
I  must  yield  my  body  to  the  earth. 
And,  by  my  fiiU,  the  €9nqwat  to  my  fot.  S'-J, 
I  *11  lead  thy  daughter  to  a  conqueror's  bci  >  | 
1  o  whom  I  will  reuil  my  eauqmert  won, 
And  she  shall  be  sole  vicucss.         &bahpt2rt,\ 

Not  to  be  o\'ercome,  was  to  do  more 
Than  all  the  e^nquMU  former  kings  did  gaic.     1 

In  joys  ofeonm/ett  he  resigns  his  breatl). 
And,  MVd  with  £agland*s  gl^ry,  srailtfs  in  c-^mT. 

CONSANGUIT^OUS.  adj.  f««.J;5!;> 
ncujf  Lat.]  Near  of  kin.;  of  the  saiDJ 
blood ;  related  by  birth,  not  alfinni. 

Am  I  not  cfn/4M£»i««Mri/  Am  I  notci>»r 
blood  f  ShjttcJr- 

Consan'GUi'nitv.  n.  j.  [conjonj^iUiti^* 
Lat.]  Relation  by  blood ;  relation  by 
descent  from  one  common  progenitor ; 
nearness  of  kin:  distinguished  from 
affinity f  or  relation  by  marriage. 

I  've  fo»oc  my  £sther ; 

I  know  no  touch  ^emsat^tmity.     Shahpcerf. 

There  is  the  supreme  and  inmasoluble  tw^-f 

gulmty  and  society  between  men  in  genera);  c: 

which  the  heathen  poet»  whom  the  apostle  c.U 

'    to  witness,  saith.  We  arc  all  his  generatioa. 

Btuaa't  i/ttfy  ^'-''• 

The  first  original  would  subset,  thtnip  ^: 

outlived  all  terms  of  eittangnmUj^  and  h«ar? 

a  stranger  unto  his  progeny.  ^r«w«Vf'«r//.'f ''• 

Christ  has  condescended  to  a  cognation  ^^  - 

ctisanguinity  with  us.  ^^■'' 

CoKSARCiNA^TiON.  If.  j,  [from  rwuorr.Vi 
Latin,  to  piece.]  The  act  trfpatchit? 
together.  i>^'- 

CONSCIENCE.  «. s,  [conscientiat  Lat] 
I.  The  knowledge  or  &culty  by  which 
we  judge  of  the  goodaess  or  wickcdrciS 
of  ourselves. 

When  a  people  have  no  touch  of  *•«»«•<  ^^ 
sense  <tf  their  evil  doings,  it  is  boodeis  toUrA 
to  restraTn  them.  5*fs  '» 

Who  against  faith  and  fmseiemee  can  bek^^ 
Infalliblel  Ar,ltem*s  ParaSti  h^- 

Coaseiemte  has  not  been  vranttng  to  itselt  un  0 
deavouriiw  to  get  the  clearest  inrormanoo  it*>-' 
the  will  of  God.  ^«-' 

But  why  must  those  be  thought  to 'scape* '•^- 
feel 
Thostf  rods  of  scorpions,  and  those  whip*  d^^  * 
Which  tMuienee  shakes  i         Crtttb*t  Jrtf^' 

No  courts  created  yet,  nor  cause  v»  hto^i 

But  all  was  safe,  for  cmncuttce  was  tbeir  giuri 

Drydtw^stk'^ 

CoHsdcMtt agnifies  that  knowledge  which i^*^ 
hath  of  his  own  thoughts  and  actioas;  ^  ^ 
^ause,  if  a  man  judges  &irly  of  his  KUofs  °^ 
comparing  theni  wim  the  law  of  G«d,  hii  sdiw 
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«n!]  iipprorir  or  c^ndeinD  him,  thnlcnowledcfi  or 
ctnsiiemce  may  belxxh  ati  accuser  and  a  judge. 
'  Sivift. 

2.  Justice;  the  estimate  of  conscience; 
the  determination  of  conscience;  ho- 
nesty. This  is  sometimes  a  serious,  and 
sometimes  a  ludicrous  sense. 

This  is  thaiik-woiihy ;  if  a  ma»»  for  eotuci^nce 
towjrd  God,  endure  eriel'.  1  I^ctcr, 

Now  is  Cupid  a  chud  oi  conscience ;  he  makes 
rc&ticut'lAn.    Sbaisft.  Mrrry  H^ivej  of  PVirdjor, 

He  hiid  again&t  right  and  eMsdatUy  by  shame- 
ful treachery,  intruded  himself  into  anodier 
man's  kingdom*  KnolUs^ 

What  you  rc(}uire  cannot,  in  comuUnci,  be  de- 
ferred beyond  tnis  time.  Milton, 

Her  majesty  is  obliged  in  eomtcience  to  endea- 
vour this  Dy  hex  authority,  as  much  as  by  her 
practice.  Srvlfi. 

3.  Consciousness ;  knowledge  of  our  own 
thoughts  or  actions. 

Merit,  and  good  works,  is  the  end  of  man's 
motion ;  and  conscience  of  the  same  is  the  accom- 
plishment of  man*s  rest.  B^con, 

The  reason  why  the  simpler  sort  are  moved 
uith  authority,  is  tne  comseitnu  of  their  own  ig- 
jicvance.  Hooker, 

The  sweetest  cordial  We  receive  at^last, 
Is  coBieienee  of  our  virtuous  actions  past.    Denb, 

Hector  was  in  an  absolute  certainty  of  deatH, 
and  depressed  with  the  conscience  uf  oeing  in  an 
ill  cauae.    •  Pope, 

4.  R«al  sentiment;  veracity;  privktc 
thoughts. 

t)o$t  thou  In  cfiMscience  think,  tell  me,  Emilia, 
Thatthcre  be  women  do  abuse  their  husbands 
In  such  gross  kind  f  Shakspeare's  Otbelio, 

'i'hev  (Hd  in  their  eonseiencet  know,  that  he  was 
not  able  Co  send  them  any  part  of  it.  Claruuhm, 
S»  Scruple ;  principle  of  action. 

Wc  roust  m»ke  2.€omscieneein  keeping. the  j[ust 
laws  of  supcriours.  TayUr^s  Holy  Z.iving, 

Why  sJiould  not  the  one  make  as  much  eon" 
science  of  betraying  fuc  gold,  as  the  other  of  do- 
ing it  for  a  crust  f  L' Estranj^e* 

Children  are  travellers  newly  arriv^  in  a 
strange  cotintr)*;  we  should  therefore  make  eon» 
science  not  to  mislead  them.  LocJke. 

4.  In  ludicrous  language^  reason  ;  reason- 
ableness. 

Why  dost  thou  weep?  Canst  thou  the  cm- 
teiesue  lack^ 
To  think  I  shall  lack  friends  f  Slaispeare. 

Half  a  dozen  fools  are,  in  all  conscience^  as 
many  as  you  should  require.  Sitfi/t, 

CoNsciE'i»rTi«us.  adj\  [from  comcience.'] 
Scrupulous ;  exactly  just ;  regulated  by 
conscience. 

JLead  a  life  in  so  gtkseientiws  a  prohitv,  as  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed,  to  make  good  tne  cha- 
racter of  an  honest  man.  L*£strange. 

C o  K  s  c  I  e'n  t I  o  u s l  V.  adv,  [from  conjci' 
entious^']  According  to  the  direction  of 
conscience. 

More  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  strictness 
«f  law^than  ^uua'entiMsly  ^  ^long  to  it. 

/.'Estrange. 
There  it  the  erroneoos  as  well  as  the  rightly 
informed  conscience ;  and,  if  the  conscience 
happens  to  be  deluded,  sin  does  not  therefore 
cease  to  be  lin  because  a  man  committed  it  eon^ 
iiientjfHitfy,  South, 

Covscik'ktiousness.  If.  i.  [from  eon" 
jc/aitiotti-li    Exactness  of  justice)  ten- 
derness of  conscience. 
It  wiU  be  a  wondcrfvl  (9Atti<ntiwnt$t  in  (hemi 
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if  therwin  content  themselves  with  less  prolt 
than  tbey  can  make.  JUcAr. 

Co'nscionablr.  a^/.  [front romr^M.]   ',' 
Reasonable;  just;  -according  to  C9ii« 
science. 

A  knave,  very  voluble ;  no  farther  constUm 
able  than  in  putting  on  the  meer  form  of  civil 
and  hum.ine  socmiiig.  Shahpearem 

Let  my  debtors  have  nnseiomable  satisfaction. 

fVctiOM, 

Co'NsciON'ABLENESs.  n,j,  {from  consci* 
enable.']  Equity;  reasonableness.    Did. 

Co'nscionabi.y.  adv.  [from  consciotut^ 
b!e,'\  In  a  manner  agreeable  to  consci- 
ence ;  reasonably ;  justly. 

A  prince  must  be  used  ccmdonabh,  as  well  as 
a  common  person.  Taylor^ s  Holy  Xkuvg. 

Co'Nscious.  adj,  [cortjciujf  Latin.] 

1 .  Endowed  with  the  power  of  knowing  ' 
one's  own  thoughts  and  actions. 

Matter  hath  no  life  nor  perception,  and  is  not 
conscious  of  its  own  existence.  Bentlty* 

Among  substances,  some  are  thinking  or  *•»- 

scions  beings,  or  have  a  power  of  thought.  IVitts* 

a.  Knowing  from  memor>';  having  the 

knowledge  of  any  thing  without  anj 

new  information. 

The  damsel  then  to  Tancred  sent, 
Who,  conscious  of  th'  occask>n,  fear'd  th'  event. 

Drytienm 

3.  Admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  any    ' 
thing :  with  to. 

The  rest  stood  tremUing,  struck  with  iwe  di- 
vine; 
iRneas  onAy,  conscious  to  the  sign, 
Presag'd  tli'  event.  thrxdens  ^ntid» 

Roses  or  honey  cannot  be  tho\ignt  to  smell  or 
taste  their  own  sweetness,  or  %n  organ  be  can" 
scions  to  Its  musick,  or  gunj^iowder  to  its  flashing 
or  noise.  Bintlefs  SernronSm 

4.  Bearing  witness  by  the  dictate  of  con- 
science to  any  thing. 

The  queen  hud  been  solicitous  with  the  Iting 

on  his  behalf,  being  eonscious  ta  herself  that  he 

had  been  encouraged  by  her.  Ctarenion. 

Co'ysCTOUSLY.  ^adv,    [ftxjm  comcioos,'] 

With  knowledge  of  one's  own  actions. 

If  these  perceptions,  with  their  consciousness* 
always  remained  in  the  mind,  th«  same  thiul^ng 
thing  would  be  always  couscioujly  present.  Locke. 
Co'NSCiousWESs.  If.  J.  [from  conjciom.'} 

2.  The  perception  of  what  passes  in  a 
man*8  own  mind.  Locktu 

If  spirit  be  without  thinking,  I  have  no  idea 
of  any  thing  left :  therefore  consciousness  must 
be  its  essential  atuibutc.  H^atts*  Logici. 

a.  Internal  sense  of  guilt,  or  innocence. 
No  man  doubts  of  a  Supreme  Being,  until, 
from  the  consciousness  of  his  provocation:!,  it  be- 
come his  interest  there  shmild  be  none. 

Xrovernment  of  the  Tonvue, 
Such  ideas,  no  doubt,  they  would  have  had* 
Had  not  their  consciousness  to  tnemselves,  of  their 
ignprance  of  them,  kept  them  from  so  idle  an 
attempt.  Locke. 

An  nonett  mind  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  dis- 
honest :  to  break  its  peace,  there  must  be  some 
guilt  of  consciousness.  Pope. 

Co'n  script,  adj,  [firom  eons:rtboy  Lat.] 
A  term  used  in  speaking  of  the  Roman 
senators,  who  were  called  Patrej  con- 
serlpth  from  their  names  being  written 
in  the  register  of  the  senate. 
Conscri'htion.  n,  j,  [cottjeHpthf  I^at.] 
An  enrolling  or  reg^teriBg.  X>rW. 
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ta  C  O'NSECRATE*  v.  «•  Icemeero^  Lai-} 
I.  To  make  sacred;  to  appropriate  to 
uciTd  ucet. 

Eater  imo  the  hoficst  hy  t)w  blood  of  Jesus, 
by  a  new  tad  living  way  which  he  hath  4mu^ 
mated  iat  us.  HA» 

Shall  I  abuse  this  ematrahipSt 
Of  9Cxeiigth,agatn  retunuag  with  my  hair  ?  ikfiA. 
A  biahcip  ought  not  to  epntecrau  a  church 
which  the  patron  has  buik  for  filthy  gain,  and 
not  for  true  devotion.  Aylijjfe. 

t.  To  dedicate  InvioUbly  to  6ome  parti- 
cular purpose  or  person :  with  to* 
fit  aoall  emteermtg  wtto  the  Lord  the  days  of 
\a$  separation,  and  shall  bring  a  lamb  of  the  first 
^ear  tat  a  trespass  offering.  Numheru 

^.  To  canonize. 

Co'wsECRATE.  adj-  [from  the  verb.] 
Consecrated ;  sacred ;  devoted;  devote ; 
dedicated. 

The  water  C9nsecraie  for  sacrifice 
Appears  all  black.  JValUr. 

Snouldst  tliou  but  hear  I  were  licentious; 
And  that  this  body,  cwtecrait  to  thee, 
JBv  ruffian  lust  should  be  contaminate.      ShaJ^r, 
The  cardinal,  standing  before  the  choir,  lets 
"them  know  that  they  were  assembled  in  that 
fmseeruSe  place  to  sing  unto  God.  JBacom. 

Into  these  secret  shades,  cried  shet 
How  dar'st  thou  be  so  bold 

To  enter,  (wueerate  to  me ; 
Or  touch  this  haUow'd  mold  \  Drayton* t  CytUbia, 
Co'NSfiCRATER.  «.  j,  [firoiH  coftsccriUe^ 
One  that  performs  the  ritel  by  which 
any  thing  is  devoted  to  sacred  purposes. 
Whether  it  be  not  against  the  nooon  of  a  sa^ 
crament,  that  the  C9$uttrater  alone  should  par- 
take of  it.  Atterhiry, 
Co  y  s  E c  R  a't r o NT.  II.  /.  [from  consecrate,'] 
1.  A  rite  or  ceremony  of  dedicating  and 
devoting  tlyngsor  persons  to  the  service 
of  Godi  with  an  application  of  certain 
proper  solemnities.             ^yiijffe*s  Par. 
>     At  the  erection  and  MueerattM  as  Well  of 
the  tabernacle  as  of  the  temple,  it  pleased  the 
Almighty  to  pre  a  silni.  Hooker. 
The  cotueeraiuu  of -his  God  is  upon  his  head. 

Numbers, 

We  must  know  that  cotutcratim  makes  not  a 

flace  sacred,  but  only  solemnly  declares  it  so: 

the  gift  of  the  owner  to  God  makes  it  God's, 

and  consequently  sacred.  South. 

%M  The  ad  of  declaring  one  holy  by  ca- 

'   oonization. 

The  calendar  swells  wtth/icw  cotuecrtUieiu  of 

saints.  JSaU. 

CO'NSECTARY.  adj,  [from  conjcctar/uj, 

Latin]     Consequent;  consequential; 

following  by  consequence. 

From  the  inconsistent  and  contrary  determt* 
nations  thereof,  eotutttary  impieties  and  conclu- 
sions may  arise.  Mroum, 
C o'n  3  £  c  T  A  R  y .  If .  J.  [f j-om  the  adjecUve. ] 
Deduction  ftt>m  premises ;  ooilscquence ; 
corolliry. 

These  proj^ostions  are  eenuctanet  drawn  from 
the  observations.  Woodvtarfs  Nat,  Hut. 

Consecu'tion.  n,j.  [coruecuiiof  Laiin.li 
X.  Train  of  consequences ;  chain  of  de- 
ductions; concatenation  of  propositions. 
Some  tKuecutioru  are  so  intimately  and  evi- 
dently connened  to  or  found  in  the  premises,  that 
the  conclusion  is  attained,  and  without  any  thing 
of  ratiocinathre  progress.  Hak. 

%.  SucccssiQfi. 
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In  a  quick  $ommatm  of  thi  colmns,  the  n* 
pression  of  every  colour  remains  in.  the  senso* 
rium.  NotBtomt  Oftkis, 

3.  In  astronomy. 

The  month  at  eoajecutioatOtt  as  some  term  it, 
of  progression,  is  the  space  between  one  con- 
junction of  the  moon  witn  the  sun  unto  asodsr. 
Brofoni  Vulgar  Errvirs, 

The  moon  makes  four  qtiarterty  seasons  w:*iih 
her  litde  year,  or  month  of  ^jwdBK^MK.  Bsm. 

CONSE'CUTIVE.  adj.  {amiecuOf,  Fr.] 
s.  Following  in  train;    uninterrupted; 
successive. 

That  obiieaticm  upon  the  lands  did  not  cone 
into  disuse  but  by  mty  eomotuthoe  ytMn  of  a- 
emption.  Arbutbaat  wn  Cms. 

a.  Consequential ;  regularly  succeeding. 
This  is  seeming  to  comprehend  only  t>^ 
actions  of  a  man,  ceamutive  to  vohtiao.  Lxk:. 
CoNSE'cuTiVELY.  ad'v,  {from  comta*- 
tive.']  A  term  used  in  the  school  philo- 
sophy, in  opposition  to  antecedently t  ^ 
sometimes  10  effectively  or  cauuiUy' 

Diet. 
To  CoNSE^MlNATE.    v.   St.     {consemia^ 
Latin.]    To  sow  different  seeds  toge- 
ther. Did. 
.  CoNSE\vsiON.    n.j.    [cofuefuh,  LaUa.] 
Agreement;  accord. 

A  treat  number  of  such  living  and  thinkisc 
particles  could  not  possibly,  by  their  mutual  rcc- 
tact,  and  pressing  and  striking,  6»ipoie  ae» 
greater  individual  animal,  with  one  mind  ui 
4inderstanding,  and  a  vital  cansennau  o£  thjc  wbok 
body.  £tttlej. 

CONSEIiT.  n.  s.  [consensus^  Latin.] 
1.  The  act  of  yielding  or  consenting. 
I  am  far  from  excusing  or  depying  that  cois* 
pliance :  for  plenary  eoasent  h  was  Dot. 

K.Charkf. 

When  thou  canst  truly  caU  these  virtues  thice, 

Be  wise  and  free,  by  heavVs  caiuaa  and  mc& 

DryiiMM  Ferjit^ 

%.  Concord;  agreement;  accord;  unity 
of  opinion. 
The  figliting  winds  would  stop  thei-e  and  a^ 
mire. 
Learning  eoaieat  and  concord  firom  his  Ipe. 

C«p/.  Davidst' 

3.  Coherence  with ;   relatiofQ  to ;  cotk- 
spondence. 

Demons  feund 
Tn  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground. 
Whose  power  hath  a  tnie  taiueat 
With  planet  or  with  element.  Mi!» 

4.  Tendency  to  one  point ;  joint  cmeratj^^ 

Such  is  the  world's  great  hannony,  that  sprk^ 
From  order,  uaioo,nulcM»«ii/ of  thii^  f^ 

5.  Inphysick. 

The  perception  one  part  has  of  anoder,  bf 
means  of  some  fibres  and  nerves  common  » 
them  both:  and  thus  the  stone  in  the  bbd^i 
by  vellicating  the  fibres  there,  will  a6ct  is 
draw  them  so  into  spasms,  as  to  affect  thebovts 
'in  the  same  manner  by  the  btermedbtisa 
nervous  threads,  and  cause  a  colkk ;  and  estesj 
their  twitches  sometimes  to  the  stomadu -s" 
occasion  vomitings.  Qf^y 

To  Co  N  SE'NT.  V.  If.  [cwiseniiof  Latin.] 
I.  To  be  of  the  same  mind ;  to  agree- 
Though  what  thou  tell'st  sonae  doukt  wijW 
me  move ; 
-    But  more  desire  to  hear,  if  tboo  sMwaf, 

The  full  rehtiivu  -«»* 

%•  To  co-Qperatc  to  t^  iUBC  end* 
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J.  To  ytdd ;  to  give  consent ;  to  allow  ; 
to  admit:  with  to* 

Ye  comets,  scoorse  the  bad  revolting  stars 
I'hac  have  edmaaed  uMt»  Henrv's  death  t  Sbais, 

In  this  we  mm«iv/««|»  yois,  if  ye  will  be  as  we 
be.  Gtnuii* 

What  in  deep  thou  didst  abhor  to  dream. 
Waking  thou  never  wilt  coa^fnt  to  da    Miitm, 

Their  num'rous  thunder  would  awake 
DuU  earth,  which  does  with  hcav*n  ionsent 
To  aU  they  wrote.  hTali^. 

CONSENTA^NEOVS,  aJj,  [comentanauy 
Lat.l  A^eeable  to  ;  consistent  with. 

In  ttie  picture  of  Abraham  sacrificing  his  son, 
Isaac  is  described  i  little  boy  ;  which  is  not  cm- 
i^tancwu  unto  the  circumstance  of  the  text. 

It  wiU  cost  Jio  pains  to  bring  you  to  the  ki»w- 
ang,  nor  to  the  praaice;  it  being  very  agreeable 
and  €9HsiHtanc9Ui  to  every  one's  nature. 

Hammonttt  Practical  Cat«h'uwu 

Consent a'nsously.  ad'v*  [from  con-^ 
stntaruout^  Agreeably;  consistently; 
suitably. 

Paracdsus  did  not  always  write  so  itmsetdun^ 
»usly  ,xo  himself,  that  his  opitiions  were  confi- 
dently to  be  collected  from  every  place  of  his 
writings,  where  he  seems  to  express  it.     Bcyh, 

Consent a'neousness.  ».  j.  [from  cqw 
ientanectuJ}     Agreement;  consistence. 

DicU 

C  o  K  s  E^N  T I E  N  T .  adj,  [i^MentiefUy  Lat .  ] 
Agreeing ;  united  in  opinion ;  not  dif- 
fering in  ^ntiment. 

The  authority  due  to  the  ^riviiMffVfff  judgment 
and  practice  of  the  universal  church. 

Oxford  JRfomu  c^aimst  the  Covemamt, 

C(yNS£QTJ£NC£.  n.j.  {yomequentia, 
Latin.] 

I.  That  which  fbllows  from  any  cause  or 
principle. 

3.  Event ;  effect  of  a  cause. 

Spirits  that  know 
All  mortal  c^njipuncfs^  have  pronounc'd  it.  Slah 

Shun  the  bitter  comequerict ;  for  know, 
The  dar  thou  catest  thereof,  thou  sEalt  die. 

^.  Proposition  collected  from  the  agree- 
ment of  other  previous  propositions  > 
deduction  ;  conclusion. 

It  is  no  good  ntueqatncty  that  reason  aims  at 
our  being  happy,  therefore  it  forbids  all  volun- 
tary sufierings.  J^ttay  rf  Pitty , 

4.  The  last  proposition  of  a  syllogism :  as, 
^u/hat  is  commanded  by  our  Sawourh  our 
duij  ;  prttyer  u  commanded  ;  cons,  thrrt' 
fore  prayer  is  our  duty. 

Can  syUogism  set  tilings  right  f 
No,  majors  soon  with  minors  fight : 
Or,  both  in  friendly  consort  join'd, 
The  tMue^uenet  limps  false  behind*  PrUr* 

J.  CoQcatcnation  of  causes  and  cffecU; 

consecutioii.  ,     ^  ,.        «.     ^ 

Sorrow  being  the  nttoral  and  direct  o»*r  of 

^n ;  that  which  first  brought  sin  into  the  world, 

must,  by  necessary  wtsequeMte,  bring  in  sorrow 

I  felt 
That  I  must  af^er  thee,  with  this  thy  ion : 
Sdd>  £ital  €OMtijutnet  unites  us  three.    MiUon, 
^.  That,  which  produces  consequences; 
influence ;  tendency. 

Asserted  without  any  colour  of  scripture- 
^o^flt  is  of  very  aiMiffy<w/ff#  to  the  super- 
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7.  Importance;  moment. 

The  instrumenu  of  darkness 
Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betxay  tis 
In  deepest  eonsequence.      Shah^aarii  MoiMb 

The  anger  of  Achilles  was  ot  such  ctmsMuemtg 
that  it  embroiled  the  kings  of  Greece.  Arnigm. 

Their  people  are  sunk  in  poverty,  ignorance, 
and  cowardice ;  and  of  as  Uttle  toiuejMtmct  aa 
women  and  chUdrea.  Sv;'^^ 

Co^NSEQUENT.  adj.  [c«iu«?f«i»»  Lattn-J 

I.  Following  by  rational  deduction. 

a.  Following  aa  the  effect  of  a  cause: 
with  to. 

It  was  not  a  power  possble  to  be  laheritedt , 
becaose  the  ri^ht  was  amtiqutntU^  and  built  on»  ' 
an  act  perfectly  personal.  Ltkit^ 

3.  Sumetimes  with  upon. 

This  satisfaction  or  di$satisfiiction,M«/i»«aif 
tipw  -a  man's  acting  suitably  or  unsuitably  t* 
conscience,  is  a  principle  not  easily  to  be  wom 

out.  S99A. 

CO^VSEOUENT.  n.  i. 

I .  Consequence ;  that  which  fbllows  from 
previous  propositions  by  rational  de- 
duction. 

Doth  it  follow,  that  they,  being  not  the  people 
of  God,  are  in  nothing  to  be  followed  r  This 
tumseautttt  were  good,  if  only  the  custom  of  tha 
peo|Me  of  God  is  to  be  observed.  H^cr* 

%,  Effect ;  that  which  follows  an  acting 
cause. 

They  were  ill  paid ;  and  they  were  ill  governed* 
which  is  always  a  eensequmt  of  ill  ^yment. 

Dcnigj  w  Iretani, 

He  could  see  conttqumit  yet  dormant  in  their 

principles,  and  effects  yet  unborn.  Swthm 

CoNSEQus^NTiAL.    adj,     [from  conse* 

quentJ} 
I.  Produced  .by  the  necessary  concatena- 
tion of  effects  to  causes- 
We  sometimes  wra^le,  when  we  should  de- 
bate: 
A  consequential  ill  which  freedom  draws; 
A  bad  effect,  but  from  a  nc^le  cause.        PrUrm 
1.  Having  the  consequences  justly  Con- 
nected with  the  premises ;  conclusive. 

I'hough  these  kind  of  a^ments  may  seem 
obscure ;  )ret,upon  a  due  consideration  of  them* 
they  are  highly  uiueq:ientia/  and  condudeot  to 
my  purpose.  HatctOrij^in^MahkiMdm 

CONSEQUE^NTIALLY.  O^T.    [from  rMJ*- 

quentiah^ 
1.  With  just  deduction  of  consequences; 
with  right  connexion  of  ideas. 

JNobody  writes  a  baok  without  meaning  some- 
thing ;  though  he  may  not  have  the  fStculty  of 
writii^  tomsiqwmtiallyt  and^asqiressing  his  mean- 
ing. AddimCt  IVIng  B»ttmimr^ 

a.  By  consequence  ;  not  immediately ; 
eventually.  ^ 

This  relation  is  so  necessny,  that  God  him- 
self cannot  discharge  a  rational  creature  from 
it ;  although  cmteqatHihUy  indeed  he  may  do 
so,  by  the  annihilation  of  such  creatures.  S9mtf% 

3.  In  a  regular  series. 

Wert  a  man  a  king  in  his  dreams,  and  a  be^ 
gar  awake,  and  dreamt  eonttquttiiuUy,  and  m 
Continued  unbroken  schemes,  wopJd  he  be  ia 
reality  a  king  or  a  beggar  i  AdJium. 

CONSEaUE^NTIALNKSS.  H.  S.   {fxQOi  COtlr 

jegtiential.']  Regular  consecution  of  dis* 

course.  DUt. 

Co'bfSBQUENTLT.^v.Cfrom  emsequtnt.} 

U  fiycoas^qucncci  ncccisadly ;  ineTita>- 
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ily ;  by  tlic  connexion  of  effects  to  their 
causes. 

J[n  the  tnost  perfect  poem  a  perfect  idea  was 
•te^ired,  and  c^mse^iuntlj  all  poets  ought  rather 
to  imitate  it.  Drydem, 

ITie  place  of  the  several  sorts  of  terrestrial 
matter,  sustained  in  the  Huid,  Viinj;;  contingent 
ud  uncertain,  their  ihiermixiures  With  each 
other  are  ««w<y««<(jp  so.  HTwhvard. 

a.  In  eontequence  5  puimiantly. 

rhcre  is  auuefamUy^  upon  this  dirtinguisfaffis 
Kinapie,  an  inurani  satisfaction  or  dissatisiac* 
tioo  in  the  hean  of  every  maui  ait«a^  good  or 

Co'NSEQUF.NTPfESS.«.j.rfronBroff/^yaf«/,] 
Regular  connexion  of  propoutions ; 
consecution  of  iliscouriie. 

I.et  them  examine  the  tmueawentnat  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  doctrine  I  deliver.       l>irh, 
Cojest'RVABLE.  itdi,    [from   [eonsemi^ 
Lat.  to  keep.]    Capable  of  being  kept, 
or  maintained. 
Gonse'rvaNCV.  n.  s.  [from  conservans^ 
Lat.]    Courts  held  by  the  lord  mayor 
of  London,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
fishery  on  the  river  Thaintfs,  are  called 
Courts  ofConjervanty. 
CoNSERVA'noN./f.  .s  IconservatioytsiU^ 
i.TJie  a<jt  of  preserving ;  care  to  keep 
from  perishing  J  continuance;  protec- 
tion. 

1'hough  there  do  indeed  happen  some  altera* 
tions  in  the  globe,  yet  they  are  sueh  as  lend  ra- 
ther to  the  benefit  and  toHtervation  of  the  earth 
and  its  productions,  titan  to  the  disorder  and  dc- 
sp'uction  of  both.  H'ooJ^nard*^  JVat,  HittJ 

»•  Preservation  from  corruption. 

It  b  an  enquiry  of  fxullcnt  use,  to  enquire 
of  the  means  of  prevent  inj;  or  staying  of  putre- 
fiiaion;  for  therein  consisteth  thc'means  of  .o«- 
icr'vatioH  of  bodies.  Jta^on's  Nat.  Ilht, 

CoNSF/RVATlVfi.  adj,  [from  consn^^^y 
Lat.]  Having  the  power  of  opposing 
diminution  or  injury. 
,  Tiie  spherical  figure,  as  to  all  heavenly  bodies, 
so  it  agrteth  to  light,  as  the  nioit  perfect  and 
comtet'^iati've  of  all  others.  Feacham. 

CoKSKRVA'TOR.  n.  J.  [Latin.]  Pre- 
server;  one  that  has  the  care  or  office 
of  keeping  any  thing  from  detriment, 
diminution,  or  extinction. 

For  that  you  declare  that  you  have  many  sick 
amongst  you,  he  was  warned  by  the  conservator 
of  tiie  city  that  he  should  keep  at  a  distance. 

JBaf9m  t  Nevt  Ata/antu, 
Tlie  lords  of  the  secret  council  were  likewise 
made  constrvaiors  of  the  peace  of  the  two  king- 
doms, during  the  intervals  of  parliament.  Uarend. 
Such  individuals  as  are  the  single  conservators 
of  their  own  species.  Hale*t  Origin  ofMani'uid. 
CoNSK'RVATORy. //. /.    [ivoxa  conscrvo^ 
Lat.]    A  place  vi'here  any  thing  is  kept 
in  a  manner  proper  to  its  peculiar  na- 
ture i  as»  fi&h  in  a  pondi  com  in  a 
granary. 

A  conservatory  of  snow  and  ice,  such  as  they 
use  for  delicacy  to  cool  wine  in  summer.  Bacon, 
'  You  may  set  your  tender  trees  and  plar.is,witli 
the  windows  and  doors  of  the  greenhouses  and 
eontrr^tories  Open,  for  eight  or  ten  days  before 
•  Apnk  ^«f /jjr'j  Ktrlendar. 

rhe  water  dispensed  to  the  earth  and  atmo- 
sphere by  the  great  abyss,  that  tubteiranean^vn- 
servmtorvi  is  by  that  means  restored  back. 

*•         IVMfwar(rs  IfatvruJ  Hutoryl 


cdi;? 


CoKsE^RVATORY.  04$^    Having  a  pre- 
servative quality.  Diiu 
ro  CONSE'RVE.  v,a.  [rwri^rw,  Lat.] 

'*  i?  P'"^*^"'*  without  loss  or  detriment. 

Nothing  w|tt  lost  out  at  these  ftores ;  aace  the 

part  of  contennmg  v*al  otherr  have  gained  a 

knowledge  is  ea«r.     ,  gVa^fr. 

They  will  bt  able  to  tamserve  their  prt)i?ert»i 

unctunged  m  passing  chroogh  several  mediums; 

wmeb  a  another  condition  of  the  rays  of  light. 

NevftUui  Qpiiiii, 

a.  To  Giiidy  or  pickle  fruit* 
C0N8£'&V£.  ,,  J,  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  A  sweetmeat  made  of  the  inspissatnl 
juices  of  fruk,  boiled  with  sugar  lift 
thej  will  harden  and  candy, 
\^  rll  't  please  your  honour,  tatfe  of  th«c  r> 
_^        serves  r  SUi  ;^r^ 

TTiey  have  in  Turkey  and  the  East  l.;:«ji 
confections  which  tlie>  call  scr\ets;  which  ^.c 
hke  to  candied  conserves,  and  are  made  oiiijj 
and  lemons.  Jtacon's  Nat,  E  r. 

1  lie  more  cost  they  were  at,  and  the  mjz^ 
sweets  they  bestowed  aponthem,  tile  more  ih^- 
^ww-ww  stunk.  ihvf}'. 

a.  A  conservatory,  or  ptace  in  which  any 
tjjJng  is  kept.    This  sense  is  unusual. 

Tuberoses  will  not  endure  the  wet  of  this  sea- 
son;  therefore  set  the  pots,  into^your  CM^^rvf, 
and  keep  them  dry.  £veiyn*s  KaUnJjT, 

CoNsE'R VER.  «.  s.  [(ro^n etmierve] 
I.  A  layer  up;  arepositer;  one  that  pre- 
serves any  thing  from  loss  or  dinilau- 
tiou. 

He  hath  been  most  industrious  both  collector 

and  cottserver  of  choice- pieces  in  that  kind. 

,      ,  Jf^}-rsrl 

in  tile  eastern  regions  there  seems  ioba\€ 

been  a  general  custom  of  the  priests  having  been 

thL-  perpctuiiUanjrt^rr  of  knowledge  and"5^tLr.. 

a.  A  preparer  of  conserves. 
CoNbK's^ios.  V,  s,  IconjiTjjioy  Latin.]  A 
sittnig  together.  Did- 

CoNst'ssoR.  „.  ^.  [Latin.]    Odc  that 

sits  with  otfiers.  J)i:: 

re>  CONSIDER,  v.  a.  [canjuien,,  Latin  ] 
I.  To  think  upon  with  care ;  to  ponderj 

to  examine ;  to  sift  ;  to  study. 
At  our  more  consider  d  time  we  *11  re:^, 

Ans^^er,  and  think  upon  this  business.   SBuhf. 
a.  To  take  into  the  view ;  not  t<» omit  ia 

the  examination. 
It  seems  necessary,  in  the  choice  of  pwsrsf 

for  greater,  employmenrs,  to  consider  tlxk  bc^5 

as  wcU  as  their  minda,  and  ages  and  health  a 

well  as  their  abilities.  Tm^V. 

3.  To  have  regard  to;  to  respect;  fiotto 
despise. 

Let  us  eensi^  one  another  to  proveke  ch?p 
Im-e,  and  to  good  werks.  ffehn  . 

4.  In  the  imperative  mood  it  is  a  kind  ei 
interjection ;  a  word  whereby  attcntioa 
is  summoned. 

rtn.    i-r  L    t  (Unsider, 

Thy  life  hadi  yet  been  private,  most  part  ^fn: 
At  home.  Mitton's  Faradiu  A  f • 

S"  To  requite;  to  reward  one  for  bis 
trouble. 

Take  away  wfth  thee  the  very  aenices  tIjpJ 
hast  done;  which  if  I  have  not  cnooihiixfU'^-'i 
to  be,  more  thankful  to  thee  shall  be  my  nv-dw 

r(?C0N5VDEK.v.». 
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I.  To  think  maturely ;   oot  to  judge 
hastily  or  rashly. 

None  ewsiJeretb  in  his  heart,  neither  is  there 
knotvledge  nor  understanding.  Jtaiai, 

a.  To  deliberate ;  to  work  in  the  mind. 

.Widow,  we  m411  t«tuid^  of  your  suit; 
,  And,  come  some  other  time  to  know  our  mind. 
Sbah^aris  Henn  VI. 
Such  a  treatise  might  be  consulted  by  Jury- 
men, before  they  ccnsider  of  their  verdict.  Swj/lt, 
X-  .To  doubt ;  to  hesitate. 

Many  mai'd  fofsyeringt  did  throng. 
And  pressed  in  with  this  caution.      Sbaksptart, 
*T  was  gr'ief 'no  more,  or  grief  and  rage  were 
one. 
Within  her  soul;  at  last  *t  was  rage  alone; 
Which,  burning  upwards,  in  succession  dries 
The  tears  that  stood  itH^liUring  in  her  eyts. 

DryJens  fables, 

C o N 8 1 ' D E R A B 1. E .  adj,  [ fVom  coftji^tr, ] 
I. 'Worthy  of  consideration;  worthy  of 
regard  and  attention. 

Eternity  is  infinitely  the  most  comiderabU ^M" 
ration.  ,'        Tiihittom, 

It  is  coHsUerabU^  that  some  urns  have  had  in- 
scriptions on  them,  expressing  that  the  lamps 
were  burning.  *  tV'dklnt. 

a.  Respectable ;  above  neglect ;  deserving 
notice.  ' 

Men  eoMstdermbU  in  aU  worthy  profes^ons, 

eminent  in  many  ways  of  life- jj/ra//**  Sermonj, 

I  am  sp  eoiuiiUrabh  a  man,  tluC  I  pmnot  have 

less  than  fortyl^illings  a  year.  AdJuon, 

3.  Important;  valuable. 

Christ,  instead  of  applauding  St.  Peter's  teal, 
upbraided  his  absurdity,  that  could  think  his 
mean  aids  considerate  10  him,  who  could  com- 
xsund  legions  of  angels  to  hb  rescue. 

Decay  of  Piety, 

In  Minting,  not  every  action,  nor  every  per- 
sbiv  IS  consideratte  enough  to  enter  into  the 
dtfh.  Drydens  Dufrestny, 

Many  can  make  themselves  masters  of  a»foii- 
siderabh-viXAVtt  a$  thosc  who  have  the  greatest 
portions  of  bnd.  Addison, 

4.  More  than  a  little*    It  has  a  middle 
filjrnification  between  little  and  great. 

Marty  brought  in  very  considerable  sums  of 
money.  Clarendon, 

Very  probably  a  considerable  part  of  the  earth 
is  A-ct  unknown.  tViUins, 

'fhose  earthy  particles,  when  they  came  to  be 
eoUectcrf,  would  constitute  a  body  of  a  very  «»- 
shitrable  thickness  and  solidity.  Burnet, 

Evei>'  cough,  though  severe,  and  of  some 
considerable  continuance,  is  sot  of  a  consumptive 
future,  oor  presages  dissolution  and  the  grave. 

Bluckmore, 
cONSi'DERABLENESS.  Ht  J.    [from  COHsi' 

dgrabU.^      Importance;   dignity;   mo- 
ment ;  v^uc ;  desert ;  a  claim  to  notice. 

We  must  not  always  measure  the  constderablf" 
nejs  of  things  by  their  most  obvious  and  immc<JU- 
acc  usefulness,  but  by  their  fitness  to  make  or 
contribute  to  the  discovery  of  things  highly  use- 
ful. .  .  ,  ^*t/'- 

Their  most  slight  and  trivial  occurrences,  by 
being  theirs,  they  think  acquire  a  consider.ihleness^ 
and  are  forcibly  imposed  upon  the  company. 

Covernment  oftbe  Tongue* 

2os%VDZK'fiBLY*  adv,  [from  coTtjidera' 

I.  In  a  degree  dcscrvmg  notice,  though 
not  the  highest-  . 

And  E  arope  still  conuderaUy  R^«i» 
Both  by  ch«a  t^  example  ana  their  pajns. 

Ji«s:omwnnt 
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«.  With  importanee ;  importantly. 

1  desire  no  sort  of  favour  so  much,  as  that  of 
servine  you  more  considerably  than  I  have  been 
yet  able  to  do.  Pofe. 

Co.vsi'DERANCE.  If.  j.  [from  eonsider,'\ 
Consideration ;  reflection ;  sober  thought. 
•    After  this  cold  considerance,  sentence  me ; 
And,  as  you  are  a  king,  speak  in  your  state 
What  I  have  done  that  misbecame  my  place. 

Sbakspeare's  Jienry  IT. 

Consi'derate.  adj,  [ronj/^ra/uj,  Lat.] 
X.  Serious ;  given  to  consideration ;  pru« 
dent :  not  raah  ;  not  negligent. 

I  will  converse  with  iron-wined  foots. 
And  uiirespective  boysi  none  areibr  me^ 
That  look  mto  mc  with  considerate  cyea.  Shaku 
^neas  is  patient,  considerate^  and  careful  of  his 
people.  Drydens  Fables^  Preface* 

I  gmnt  it  to  be  in  many  cases  certain,  that  it 
is  such  as  a  considerate  man  may  prudently  rely 
and  proceed  upon,  and  hath  no  just  cause  to 
doubt  of.  Tillotson, 

The  expediency  in  the  present  juncture,  may 
appear  to  every  considerate  man.  Addisofu 

a.  Having  respect  to ;  regardful.    Little 
used. 

I'hough  they  will  do  nothing  for  virtue,  yet 

they  may  be  presumed  more  considerate  of  praise. 

Decay  of  Piety, 

3.  Moderate;  not  rigorous.    This  sense 

is  much  used  in  conversation. 
CoN'si'DERATtLY.  ad*v.  [from  cortjiJer* 

«'; '.]     Calmly ;  coolly  i  prudently. 
Circumstances  are  of  such  force,  as  they  sway 

an  ordinary  judgment,  of  a  wise  man,  not  fully 

and  considerately  pondering  the  matter.     Bacon,- 

CONSI^DERATENESS.    tt,    /.    [from  fOffJl- 

'  derate,']  Prudence ;  calm  deliberation. 

Diet. 
Consider  a't  ion.  «.  /.  [from  consider, "l 
1,  The  act  of  considering ;  mental  view  ; 
regaril ;  notice. 

As  to  present  happiness  and  misery,  when 
that  alone  comes  in  consideration,  and  the  conse- 
quences are  removed,  a  man  never  diuses  amiss. 

Loike, 

a.  Mature  thought;  prudence;  serious 
deliberation. 

I«et  us  think  with  consideration^  ind  conskier 
with  acknowledging,  and  acknowledge  with  ad- 
miration. Sidney, 

The  breath  no  sooner  left  his  father's  body. 
But  that  his  wildness  mortified  in  him  ; 
Consideration^  like  an  angel,  came. 
And  wfaipt  th'  offending  Adam  out  of  him. 

Sbahpeare*s  Henry  T. 

3.  Contemplation ;  meditation  upon  any 
thing. 

The  love  you  bear  to  Mopsa  hath  brout^ht 
you  to  the  consideration  of  her  virtues ;  and  that 
consideration  may  have  made  you  the  more  vir- 
tuous, and  so  the  more  worthy.  Sidney, 

4.  Importance ;  claim  to  notice  ;  worthi- 
ness of  regard. 

Lucan  is  the  only  author  of  consideration  among 
the  liatin  poets,  who  was  not  explained  for  the 
us*  of  the  dauphin ;  because  the  whole  Pharsalja 
would  have  been  a  satire  upon  the  French  form 
of  government.  AdJison*s  FreeboUer, 

5.  Equivalent  J  compensation. 

We  are  provident  enough  not  to  pnrt  with  any 

"thing  serviceable  to  our  bodies  under  a  good 

t9nivltration^\ivx  make  little  account  of  our  souls. 

Bii^  en  the  Creation, 

Forcigtiert- can  never  wk«  our  bills  fur  pay- 
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tr,  duwgb  they  might  pass  as  valuiSle 
,      4erati9H4  among  our  own  people.  ,  Lukt, 

i.  Motive  of  action ;  influence »  ground 
of  conduit- 

The  cotuiJeruiMy  in  regard  whereof  the  law 

fcrbiddeth  these  things,  was  not  because  those 

nations  did  ate  them.  Htfktr, 

'  He  had  been  made  general  upon  very  partial, 

md  not  enotigh  deliberated^  emuUermtimt. 

Clartndm* 

He  was  obliged,  antecedent  to  all  other  £mm- 

tkraimu,  to  search  an  asylum.  Drydtn. 

Vht  world  cannot  pardon  your  concealing  it, 

on  the  same  twuidtratiam»  Drfkn. 

>•  kcTAson ;  ground  of  conchiding. 

Not  led  by  any  commandment,  yet  mored 
with  such  cansidarstwu  as  have  been  bdbre  set 
down.  H^ktr, 

Uses,  not  diought  upon  before,  be  reasonable 
causes  of  retaining  that  which  other  cfuideram 
tiotts  did  procure  to  be  instituted.  Hitkcr* 

f.  In  law. 

Cofuiieratitm  IS  the  materia)  cause  of  a  eon* 
tract,  without  which  no  contract  bindeth.  It  ^ 
k  either  expressed,  as  if  a  man  bargain  to  nve  ' 
twenty  shilungs  for  a  horse ;  or  else  implied,  as 
when  a  man  comes  into  an  inn,  and  taking  both 
Yneat  and  lodging  for  himself  and  his  horse, 
without  bargaining  with  the  host,  if  he  discharge 
nuC  the  house,  the  host  may  stay  his  horse. 

/  Cmw//. 

CoNsi'oERER.  IT.  J.  Ifrom  eoftsidUr.'}  A 
man  of  reflection ;  a  thinker. 

A  vain  apphuseof  wit  for  an  imj^ousjest,  or 
of  reason  for  a  deep  ceiuuUrer, 

Govermmmi  •fihe  Tongue^ 

Conbi'derikg.  [This  is  a  kind  of  con- 
junction :  it  had  been  more  grammati- 
cally written  eomidered;  vii,  French; 
but  conjideriftg  is  always  used.]  If  al- 
lowance be  made  for. 

It  is  not  possible  to  a^  otherwise^  cwtidering 
the  weakness  of  oar  nature.  Spectator, 

ToCONSrGN.  v./i.  [conjignoy  Latin.] 
1.  To  give  to  another  any  thing,  with 
the  ri^ht  to  ity  in  a  formal  manner ;  to 
give  into  other  hands ;    to   transfer : 
sometimes  with  tOf  sometimes  over  to. 

Men,  by  free  gift  consign  over  a  place  i»  the 
Divine  wors^p*  Sontk, 

Must  I  pass 
Again  to  nothing,  when  this  viul  brearh 
Ceasing,  eontigns  me  o'tr  to  rest  and  death  f 

Jrrlor* 

At  the  day  of  general  account,  good  men  axe 

then  to  be  cenjigmed  over  to  Another  sta^,  a  state 

of  everlasting  love  and  charity,  Atterbm, 

a.  To  appropriate ;  to  quit  for  a  certain 

purpose. 

The  French  commander  conrignod  it  to  the 
use  for  which  it  was  mtended  by  we  donor. 

JOryden. 

3.  To  commit ;  to  entrust. 

llie  four  evangelists  eomignsd  io  writing  that 
•  history.  Addiion, 

Atrides,  parting  for  the  Trojan  war. 
Consigned  the  youUiAd  consort  to  his  care.  Pope* 
To  Consi'gn.  r.  If. 

X.  To  aubmit  to  the  same  terms  with  an- 
other.   Not  in  use. 

Thou  hast  finished  joy  and  moan ; 
All  lovers  young,  all  lovers,  must 
Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust.    Shak^fmrt* 
a.  To  sij^n ;  to  consent  to.    Obsolete. 
A  maid  yet  rosed  over  with  the  virpn  crim* 
■on  of  modesty :  it  «wre4i  hard  condition  fipr  a 
maid  to  €etuign  to,  $hkk^e<tre. 
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Coi^srcir ACTION,  it.  j.  [fiotn  eonsl^n] 

I.  The  act  of  consignii^;  the  act  bf 
which  any  thing  is  ddivered  up  tou- 
other. 

As  the  hope  of  tAomao,  is  a  good  dupori^s 
towards  it,  so  ia  deqieir  a  cevtain  «M/^pu<m  » 
eternal  ruin.  tt^i 

a.  The  act  of  signing. 

If  we  find  that  we  increase  in  dnty,  tbea  0% 
may  look  upon  the  traction  of  the  boly  sacnp 
mental  symbols  as  a  dhvct  tont^oa^  of  ps^ 
don.  7ayhr*o  MTmibj  ComeumtoA 

CONSI'CNMENT.  »./.   [froffi  MflJI^.] 

X.  The  act  of  consigning. 

a*  The  writing  by  which  any  tbiog  u 

consigned. 
Co  N  s  I'M  1 L  A  R .  adj.  [from  conwnUiSi  U< 

tin.]  Having  one  common  resemblance. 

To  CONSrST.  V.  If.  Icomhtoy  Latin.] 
I.  To  subsist ;  not  to  perish. 

He  is  before  all  things^  and  by  him  all  *Jaap 
consist.  Cdutm.^ 

a.  To  continue  fixed,  without  <Hsapatiofl- 

Flame  doth  not  mingle  with  flame,  asair  (kn 

with  air,  or  water  with  'x-ater,  but  only  rtm^* 

eth  contiguous;  as  it  comeih  to  pass  becvtr. 

consisth^  bodies.  Bacon's  Natmrot  HitUn- 

It  is  against  the  nature  of  water,  being  a  &^ 

Ue  and  ponderous  body,  to  consist  and  stiy^ 

self,  and  not  fall  to  the  lower  parts  about  it 

Jtrrrrwood  m  Lat^^" 

3.  Tobccoroprisnd;  to  be  contained. 

I  pretend  not  to  t^  the  hands  of  artists,  «i:!t 
skill  consists  only  in  ft  certain  manner  wiuchlh^ 
have  affected.  J^^ 

A  great  beauty  of  letters  does  often  nuis:  j 
little  passages  oT  private  conversatifln,  ssd  rf* 
ferences  to  particular  matters,  f^^ 

4.  To  be  composed. 

Thte  land  would  consist  of  pluns,  and  vaEr  ^ 
and  mountains,  according  as  the-piecesof  t*' 
min  were  disposed.  £^*' 

5.  To  have  being  concurrently  i  to  co-i 
exist. 

Necessity  and  election  cannot  tossbt  tcf:^ 
in  the  same  act.  BramhaU  mgaifui  KJi'  • 

6.  To  agree ;  not  to  oppose ;  not  to  co 
tradict ;  not  to  counteract :  it  has  c;  r- 
before  the  thing  coropared»  or  cos- 
istent. 

,  His  majesty  would  be  wiUmg  to  ooes««  » 
any  thing  that  eould  comsist  xpi»  his  axssd»^ 
and  honour.  Cfawsc' 

Nothing  but  what  may  easily  »««*  ^' 
your  plenty,  your  prosperity,  is  resueCN  ^ 
you.  Sfmtrs  S^' 

Yon  could  not  help  bestowing  more  tbss 
'eonsististg  xvitb  tfee  fortune  of  a  private  v»^ 
with  the  will  of  any  buw  an  Alexandtf .  i^n*^ 

It  cannot  consist  mtb  the  divtna  attn^-'^ 
that  the  impious  man*s  Joys  ^houU,  wpco  t^ 
whole,  exceed  tkose^  the  upright,    dtitrh^^ 

Health  consists  witi  temperance  alone-.  ^*'-: 

The  only  way  of  securing  the  coataa^  '-^ 
be  by  lessening  the  power  of  domesdck  ai^ 
ries,  as  much  as  can  cMMiii  wit^  lenity.  Svf- 

CoNsi'sTENCE.  >  jf .  X.  [ewsut^ntUt  fc« 
CoNsi'sTENcy.J     Latin.] 
I.  State  with  respect  to  material  o^' 
cnce.  ^. 

Water,  being  divided,  maketh  nssycscMSf 

till  it  restore  itself  to  die  natural  ««^«*S?v 

Bmcnn'sNnUffdBi^ 

l*t  mwftmm  of  bodies  art  wy  *'«» 
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itnst,  nrtf  tangible,  pncumatical,  volatile,  fix- 
ed, determuiate,  indeterminate,  hard,  and  soft, 
BccwCs  Naturai  HUtory, 

There  is  the  same  necessity  for  the  dhrine  in- 
fluence and  regimen,  to  order  and  govern,  con- 
aerve  tod  keep  together,  the  univene  in  that 
49iit'uU»c4  it  hack  received,  as  it  was  at  first  to 
give  it,  before  it  could  receive  it.  Hale, 

I  cafried  on  my  enquiries  further,  to  try  whe- 
ther this  rising  world,  when  formed  and  fini^ed, 
would  continue  always  the  same,  in  the  same 
form,  structure,  and  euuUtetuy,  JBtn^Htt, 

3.  Degree  of  denseness  or  rarity.  • 

Z^et  the  expressed  juices  be  boiled  into  the 
€9ruh  tenet  of  a  syrup.        Arbmthnei  an  Aliments, 
J.  Substance;  form;  make. 

His  friei^dship  is  of  a^  noble  make,  and  a  last- 
ing eomshtenej.  South*/  Sermetu, 

4.  Durable  or  lasting  state. 

Meditatum  will  confirm  resolutkma.of  good, 
and  give  them  a  durable  comhtemce  in  the  soul. 

Hammend, 

These  are  fundamental  truths  that  lie  at  the 
boctoRi,  the  basis  upon  which  many  others  rest, 
and  in  which  they  have  their  censutemeiet  teem- 
ing and  rich  in  storey  with  which  they  furnish 
the  mind.  Ltke. 

5.  Agreenient  'with  itself^  or  with  any 
other  thing ;  congtuity ;  uniforrnkv. 

That  cmuistenej  of  hehaviour,  whereby  ne  in- 
flexibly pursues  tnose  measures  which  appear  the 
most  just  and  equitable.  Addieont  fretheUet. 
4.  A  State  of  rest.  In  which  things  capa- 
ble of  growth  or  decrease  continue  for 
some  time  at  a  stand,  without  either ; 
as  the  growth,  emtUtence^  and  return. 

Cbamben, 
CoNSi'sTBNT.  adj.  {eonihtensf  Latin.] 
J.  Not  contradictory ;  not  opposed* 

With  reference  to  sucn  a  lord,  to  serve,  and 

to  be  free^  are  terms  not  eoiuutent  only*,  but 

•quivaleot.  South, 

A  great  part  of  their  politicks  others  do  not 

think  ectusJhntt  with  honour  to  practise.    AdJij, 

On  their  own- axis  as  the  planets  runj 
Yet  make  at  once  their  circle  round  the  sun ; 
$0  two  conshteni  motions  act  the  soul. 
And  one  regards  itself,  and  one  the  whole.  Pope, 

Shew  me  one  that  h(«  it  in  his  power 
To  act  coiteiettnt  with  himself  an  hour.      Pope, 
The  fool  «M/»/Ai/,  and  the  false  sincere.  Pope, 
9.  Firm  ;  not  fluid. 

Pestilential  miasms  insbuate  into  the  humoral 
and  eomeietemi  parts  of  the  bbdy.  Harvey, 

The  saod,  contained  within  the  shell,  beconir 
ing  solid  and  e»>uutemi,  at  the  same  tiine  that  of 
the  stratum  witheut  it  did.  IVeodxvard, 

CoNsi'sTBNTLY  ad'u,  [fipom  cons'utent,'\ 
Without  contradiction ;  agreeably. 

The  Phofiicians  are  of  this  character,  and  the 

PQet  describes  tliem  nntutently  with  it:  they  are 

proud,  idle,  and  effeminate.  Broome, 

Consisto'kial,  udj,   [from  comutorj.'l 

Reiatine  to  the  ecclesiastical  court- 

An  official,  or  chancellor,  has  the  same  coMtt^ 
forial  audience  with  the  bbhop  himself  that  de- 
putes him.  Aylijfit  Parergom, 
CO'NSISTORY.  n.  j,  [eonjistor'tumy  Lat. J 
I.  The  place  of  justice  in  the  court  chris- 
tian. Qnue/J, 
An  offer  was  made,  that,  for  every  one  mi- 
nister, there  should  be  two  of  the  people  tq  sit 
and  zive  vcnce  in  the  ecclesiastical  consistory. 

Hooker^  Preface, 

Pius  was  then  hearlog*bf  causes  in  tontieUry. 
~  .^Battti* 
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Christ  himielf,  in  that  ^eat  emutjtory,  diall 
deign  to  step  down  from  hu  throne.         S$iak» 
%,  The  assembly  of  cardinals- 
How  far  I  've  proceeded. 
Or  how  hr  further  shall,  is  warranted 
By  a  commission  from  the  consistory^ 
Yea,  the  whole  eonsisfry  qf  Rome.  Shahpetre, 
A  Ute  prelate,  of  remarkable  seal  for  th* 
church,  were  religions  to  be  tried  by  lWe8» 
would  have  lived  down  t^e  pope  and  the  whola 
•     emtsisfery,  AUerinrym 

$•  Any  solemn  assembly. 

In  mid  air 
To  council  summons  all  his  mighty  peers 
Within  thick  clouds,  and  dark,  tenfold  involv*d, 
A  gloom/  eensistory.       Milton**  Parfidisi  Reg, 

At  Jove's  assent,  the  deities  around 
In  solemn  state  the  consistory  crown*d.       Pope^ 
4.  Place  of  residence. 

.  My  other  setf,  my  coansel*s  eonsisfory,  my  1 
oracle,  1    .  * 

*   I,asachild,  wUlgoby  thydicection.       f la/if. 
CoNSO^ciATK.  n,  i.  [from  con/oc/c^,  Lc- 
tin.]    An  accomplice  \  a  confederate  % 
apartneiP. 

Patridge  and  Stanhope  were  condemned  as 
eeeuoeiaia  in  the  coospincy  of  Somerset. 

Hay^ard, 

Ta   CONSCyCIATE.    v.  a.    icwMch^ 

Latin.] 
^;  To  unite  ;  to  join. 

Generally  the  licst  outward  shapes  are  also 
the  likeliest  to  be  eomsoeigted  with  good  inward 
'  fiMnilties.  IVotton  on  Edneaiiolu 

%.  To  cement  s  to  hold  together. 

The  ftnrieat  philosophers  ahvays  brought  in  « 

supernatural  pnnciple  to  unite  and  eonsoeiate  tha 

parts  of  the  chaos.  Burnet, 

J  Tc  CoNso'ciATK.  V.  «.  To'  coalcsce;  to 

unite. 

If  they  cohered,  yet  bv  the  next  conflict  with 

other  atoms    they  might  be  separated  again, 

without  ever  eonsoeiating  into  the  huge  condense 

bodies  of  planets.  BenttJfs  Sermons, 

CaNsociA'itoN.  If.  J.  [from  comociate^'\ 

I.  Alliance. 

There  is  such  a  consociation  of  offices  between 
the  prince  and  whom  his  favour  breeds,  that 
they  may  help  to^ustain  his  power,  as  he  their 
knowledge.  Ben  yonrons  Disto^reries, 

%,  Union  ;  intimacy ;  companionship. 

By  so  long  and  so  various  consociation  widi  a 
prince,  he  had  now  gotten,  as  it  were,  two  lives    ' 
m  his  own  fortune  and  ^eatness.  fFotton, 

Con so^L ABLE.  Mdj,  [from  cofijole,'\  That 

admits  .comfort. 
To  Co'nsol  ATE.  a;.,  a,  [consotorj  Latin;] 
To  comfort  ;  to  console ;  to  sooth  in 
misery.    Not  much  used. 

I  will  be  gone; 
That  pitiful  rumour  may  report  my  flight. 
To  consolate  thine  ear.  '     Sbakipeare, 

What  may  somewhat  eonsolate  all  men  that 
honour '  virtue,  we  do  not  discover  the  latter 
scene  of  his  misery  in  authors  of  antiquity. 

Browns  Vulvar Sr^ouri, 

Consola'tiok.  «.  /.  [c-xjo/atiof  Latin.] 
Comfort ;  alleviation  of  misery ;  such 
alleviation  as  is  produced  by  partial  re- 
medies' 

We,  that  Were  in  the  ja^'s  of  death,  were  now 
brought  into  a  place  ^-here  we  found  nothing 
but  eonsotaOons*  Macon, 

Against  such  cruelties, 
With  inward  oons«laii>jfis  recosppvns'd ; 
Tt 
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.    And  dt  supported  so,  as  shall  amaie 

Their  proudest  persecutors.  Milton's  Par.  Lottk 

Let  the  righteous  persevere  with  patience,  sup* 

ported  wt;h  this  fc/uoAi/itfA,  that  their  labour  shall 

not  be  in  vain.  ,     Rogers* 

CoNsoiA'TOR.  «.  /.  [Lat.]  A  comforter, 

CoKso'latory.  «.  /.[from  conjo/ate.]  A 

speech  ^r  writing  containing ,  topicks  of 

comfort. 

Consolaioi^ies  writ 
With  studied  argument,  and  much  persuason 

flou|ht. 
Lenient  ot  grief  and  anxious  thought.     MiiUm, 
Conso'latory.  adj,   [from  conjolate,'] 

Tending  to  give  comfort. 
CONSO'LE.  n.  s.  [French.]  In  archi- 
(ecturey  is  a  part  or  member  projecting 
in  manner  of  a  bracket,  or  shoulder- 
piece,  terfing  to  support  a  cornice, 
bust,  vase,  beam,  and  frequently  used 
S8  keys  of  arches.  Chambers, 

Ti?  CONSO'L£.  V.  11.   Iconjo/or^  Latin.] 
'    To  comfort ;  to  cheer ;  to  firee  fttom 
the  sense  of  misery. 

Others  the  syren  sisters  compass  round, 
And  empty  heads  ttmt^  with  enipty  apund. 

Fope*s  Dutuiai, 

Conso'ler.  ff.  J.  [from  cofuolt»'\     One 
that  gives  comfort. 

Pride  tmce  more  appears  upon  the  stage,  as 
the  great  ctisoirr  cithe.  miseries  of  man. 

Commemiary  m  Paift*4  Essay  m  JUam, 

-Cokso'lidant.  a^;'.  lUrom  cofuoiidate.1 
Tbat  has  the  quality  of  uniting  wounds. 

71  CONSCyLIDATE.  -v.  a.  iconsolitUr, 
Fr.  jolUtUf  Latin.] 

I,  To  form  into  a  compact  or  solid  body  ; 
to  harden ;  to  unite  mto  a  solid  mass. 

The  word  may  be  rendered,  either  he  stretch- 
ed, or  he  fixed  and  coHsolidated^  the  earth  jbove 
the  <^  atcrs.  Burnet's  Tlery, 

Tlie  dlfect  of  snirits  in  stopping  hemorrlwgeA, 

'  and  iomol'uiatmg  the  fibres,  is  well  known  to 
chirurgconb.  Arbutbnot* 

a.  To  combine  or  unite  two  parliamentary 

bills  into  one. 
To  CoNso'LiDATE.  V. «.  To  grow  firm, 
.    hard,  or  solid. 

In  hurts  and  ulcers  in  the  head,  dryness  mak- 

■    eth  them  fnore  apt  to  comolidate.  Baton, 

The  sandy,  sparry,  and  flinty  matter  was  then 

'  i>aft,and  susceptible  of  any  form  in  these  shelly 

moulds;  and  it  ^onsolldatfd and  became  hard  ai- 

terwards,  IVood-zvartts  Nat,  Hist, 

Con s o  L I D  a't  1  o N .  «.  J.  [from  consolidate.] 

1,  The  .act  of  unitinR  into  a  solid  mass. 

TYit  consolidation  of  the  marble,  and  of  the 
stone,  did  npt  fall  out  at  random.      IVood^arJ, 

2,  The  annexing  of  one  bill  in  parliament 
to  another. 

J.  In  law,  it  is  ufed  for  the  combining  and 
uniting  of  two  benefices  in  one.  Co<we/L 

.  Con  so'l  I  DATIVE,  adj.  [from  consoii- 
date,"]  That  has  the  quality  of  healing 
wounds.  Ditt^ 

Co'nsonance.  >  «.    s.  [consonance,  Fr. 

"Co'N  so  NANCY.  J      consonanSfL^tin.'] 

.1.  Accord  of  sound. 

The  two  principal  consonances  that  most  raviih 
the  ear,  are,  by  the  consent  of  all  nature,  the 
fijfth  and  the  ocuve.  IVottoa, 

And  winds  and  waters  flow'd 
In  consonance,  Thomsons S^ing* 
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2.  Consistency;  congruence;  algTeeaU^ 
ness. 

Such  decisions  held  cnsmamcy  and  coc^rcrr 

with  resdotioas  end  dedsioiis  ot  former  'cjlk, 

HaJe*t  Lavr  of  E%^.a^ 

I  have  tet  down  this,  to  show  the  Dczi«.a  ^« 

^  iomaney  d[  o\3X  persecuted  church  to  tiie  doctr=« 

ofscripture  and  antiquity.  Himrxrsl. 

3.  Agreement ;  concord  j  friendship,    h 
sense  now  not  used. 

Let  me  conjure  you  by  the  rights  of  our  fd- 1 
lowihip,  by  the  etnsonancy  of  our  ycmth.  ^hits. 
CCNSONANT.  adiu    [consonans^  LaL] 
Agreeable  ;  according  ;  consisttrnt ;  f.l- 
lowed  by  either  <witb  or  io. 

Were  it  consonant  tpUo  reason  to  drvoare  dboe 
two  sentences,  the  former  of  which  doch  ibfv 
how  the  latter  is  restrained.  Sm^, 

That  where  much  is  given  there  diafl  fat 
much  required,  b  a  thing  £ons»mami  %ireti  natonA 
equity.  Decay  y /iQ> 

Religion  \ck^  consonant  /« itself.  D^cay  rfPid^. 

He  discovers  how  consonant  the  account  wfak^  I 
Moses  hath  left  of  the  primitive  earth,  is  te  t^  1 
from  nature.  #P^uiJmaj£. 

Co'nsonant.  n.  s.  [consonanst  Latin.] 
A  letter  which  cannot  be  sounded,  os 
but  imperfectly,  by  itself. 

In  all  vowebthe  passage  of  the  mouth  is  cpes 
and  free,  without  any  appulre  of  an  (aigaa  of  I 
speech  to  another :  but  in  all  coxsonastts  there  is 
an  appulse  of  the  organs,  sometimes  fif  yoo  a^ 
•tract  the  consonants  from  the  vowels) 'wfacly 
precluding  all  sound;  and,  in  all  of  theso,  more 
or  less  checking  and  abetting  it.  HtUer. 

He  considered  these  as  they  had  a  greater  mii- 

ture  of  vovi  els  or  consonants^  and  accordii^y 

•    emploved  them  as  the  verse  required  a  cneatcr 

smootnness.  Po^*s  Essay  to  Homer, 

Co'nsonantly.  adv,  [firom  conjojtant,\ 
Consistently ;  agreeably. 

This  as  consonantly  it  preacheth,  teacheth,  and 
delivereth,  af  if  but  one  tongue  did  speak  fot  afl. 

Hmier. 

Ourselves  are  formed,  according  to  that  mind 

which  frames  things  comonantly  to  thetr  respcc* 

tive  natures.  Glandule's  Scefw^ 

If  he  will  speak  cosisonantiy  to  hxmselff  he 

must  say  that  happened  in  the  original  constttn- 

tion.  TW^tam, 

Co'NSONANTNESS.«.j.[frdmcd;wo«ajrt.l 

Agreeableness  >  consistency.  I^u 

Co'nsonous.  adj.[consonusilM,'\  Agree- 

ing  in  soimd ;  symphonious. 
C  Q  N  so  p  J  A'l;  1  o  N .  9/. /.  [from  f 0ar/o/«o»  La- 
tin.]   The  act  of  laying  to  sleep,    lit- 
tle in  use. 

One  of  his  maxims  is,  that  a  total  abstinence 
from  intemperance  is  no  more  philoeophy,  tbaa 
a  total  consolation  of  the  senses  is  repose. 

CCNSORT.  «.  J.  Iconsorj^  Latin.  It 
had  anciently  the  accent  on  the  latter 
syllable,  but  has  it  now  on  the  fbnner. 
Milton  has  used  them  both.] 
I.  Companion;  partner,  generally  a  pail- 
ner  of  the  bed ;  a  wife  or  hu^iaad. 

Fellow^p, 
Such  as  I  seek,  fit  to  participate 
All  rational  delight ;  wherein  the  brvte 
Cannot  be  human  consort.  iHaftw. 

Male  he  created  thee ;  but  thy  emuort 
Female  for  race :  then  bless'd  mankind,  and  sud. 
Be  fruitful,  muUipLy,  and  fill  the  earth.     SIilt» 

Thy  BeUona,  yrho  thy  consort  came 
Not  only  to  thy  bed|  but  to  thy  fame. 
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Hesingle  chose  to  live,  and  shunn'd  to  w«d, 
Weil  pleas'd  to  want  a  CM/orf  of  his  bed. 

Drydfn*s  FshUt. 

Hb  warlike  amazon  her  host  invades, 
Th'  imperial  eotutrt  of  the  crOWn  of  Spades. 

%,  An  assembly ;  a  divan ;  a  consultation. 
In  one  tmsort  there  sat 
Cruel  revenge,  and  rancorous  des{Mte, 
.  Disloyal  treason,  and  heart-burning  hate* 

Fairy  Queen. 

3.  A  number  of  instruments  playing  toge- 
ther ;  a  symphony.  This  is  probably  a 
mistake  for  concert. 

A  coivrt  of  musick  in  a  banquet  of  wine,  is 
as  a  signet  of  carbuncle  set  in  gold.  Mccltu, 

4.  Concurrence;  uhion. 

Take  it  singly,  and  it  carries  an  air  of  levity; 
but,  in  ewu9ri  with  the  rest,  has  a  meaning  auite 
different.  Atterlury, 

To  CoNso^RT*  V.  »•  [from  the   noun.] 
To  associate  with ;  to  unite  withj  to 
keep  company  wjih.' 
Wiiat  will  you  do?    Let 's  not  tmutrt  with 
'theito.  Shahpeare, 

Which  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  nmsorij  with 
thee?  Dryden. 

T&Conso'rt.  V.  a. 
X.  To  join  ;  to  mix ;  to  marry. 
He,  with  his  emtvrted  Eve, 
The  story  heard  attcntWe.  MUUm's  Far,  L»st. 
He  begins  to  ettvrt  himself  with  men,  and 
thinks  himself  one.  Locke  m  £Att«Ufm. 

s.  To  accompany.    Not  used. 
I  '11  meet  with  you  upon  the  mart. 
And  afterward  «an/9r/  you  till  bed  time.  SbaUp. 
Con so^R TABLE,  adj*  [from  conjort,]  To 
be  compared  with ;  to  be  ranked  with ; 
suitable.    Not  used. 

He  was  eMsortaUe  to  Charles  Brandon,  under 

Henry  viis.  who  was  equal  to  him.       H^Mom, 

CoNso'RTioM.  n.  J.    [conjortioy  Latin.] 

Partnership  ;  fellowship ;  society.  Diet. 

Cons PE'CT ABLE.  aJj'  [from  eonspecttUf 

Latin.]     Easy  to  be  seen.  Diet. 

CoNSPECTV'iTY.  ft.  s.  [from  cotijpectujf 

Latin.]     Sight ;  view ;  sense  of  seeing. 

This  word  is,   I  believe,  peculiar  to 

Shakspearey  and  perhaps  corrupt. 

What  harm  can  your  bisson  eomtfuehaiUt  glean 
out  of  this  character  ?    SboMtfeare's  CerMlamie. 

Conspe'rsion.  n.s.  [consperuot  Latin.] 
A  sprinkling  about.  Diet. 

CoNSPicu'iTY.  «.  J.  [ftooi  eompieuous.'\ 

Brightness ;  favourableness  to  the  sieht. 

If  this  definition-  be  clearer  than  the  thing 

defined,  midnigbt  may  vie  for  emufituitii  with 

noon.  Gia^vtUes  Sceptit, 

CONSPrCUOUS.  Odl/.  [eoiupieutu,  Lat.] 
I.  Obvious  to  the  sight ;  seen  at  a  di- 

ttZDCCm 

Or  come  I  less  emupiaimuf  Or  what  change 
Absents  thee  ?  Mikn^s  FaradUe  Loei. 

a.  Eminent ;  fomous ;  distinguished. 

He  stcnimced  to  each  of  them  that  virtue 
which  he  thoucbt  most  ««^a«r#  in  ^. 

Drydem't  Jwwnait  DmRcaiwh 
Thy  fiaher*s  merit  points  thee  out  to  view ; 
And  seu  thee  in  the  ftirest  point  of  light. 
To  mehe  thy  virtues  or  thy  nrolu  eoMepiewmi. 

Ilie  house  of  lords, 
Csi«//r»««ricencl       F»p*'i  Spittkff  Hprseo. 
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CoNSPi'cvousLT.  aJv.  [from  eojupku* 
otu.l 

I.  Obviously  to  the  view* 

These  metnods  may  be  jureaerved  eiupiamiulyi 
and  intirely  distinct.  iVmtts'  Ltgitk* 

ft.  Eminently;  famously;  remarkably. 

Cons pi'cuousN ESS.  n..j.  [from  tompU 
rttofu.]  ^ 

X.  Exposure  to  the  view;  state  of  being 
visible  at  a  distance. 

Looked  on  with  such  a  weak  light,  they  ap« 
pear  well  proportioned  £ibricka;  yet  they  appear 
so  but  in  that  twilight,  which  is  requisite  to 
jkeir  twspieuouttttts.  BsyU'i  Froem.  Mstay* 

ft.  Eminence;  fame;  celebrity. 

Their  writings  attract  more  readers  by  the 
author's  fMu;^f««w««ew.  BoyUtm  CUwru 

Conspi'r  ACY.  ».  J.  IcoHjpiratioy  Latin.] 

X.  A  private  agreement  among  Several 
persons  to  commit  some  crime ;  a  plot ; 
a  concerted  treason. 

O  compiraeyf 
Sham*st  thou  to  shew  thy  daog'rous  brow  by 

ni^t, . 
When  evils  are  most  free  ?  Shak$ptar*» 

I  had  forgot  that  foul  contpiraey 
Of  tlie  bcsst  Caliban,  and  his  confederates. 
Against  my  life.  Sbahtearts  Tempni^ 

When  scarce  he  had  escap'd  the  blow 
Of  faction  and  ctupiracy^ 
Death  did  his  promis'd  hopes  destroy..  Drydeiu 

ft.  In  law,  an  agreement  of  men  to  do 
any  thing ;  always  taken  in  the  evil 
part.  It  is  taken  for  a  confederacy'  of 
two,  at  the  least,  falsely  to  indict  one» 
or  to  procure  one  to  be  indicted,  of  fe- 
lony. '  CoweU. 

3*.  A  concurrence ;  a  general  tendency  of 
many  causes  to  one  event. 
'When  the  time  now  came  that  misery  was 
ripe  for  him,  there  was  a  ttHtpiracy  in  all  hea« 
venly  and  earthly  things,  to  trame  fit  occasions 
to  lead  him  unto  it.  Sidiuy. 

The  air  appearing  so  malicious  in  this  morbinc 
eoatpiraey^  exacts  a  more  particular  regard. 

Harvey  «ii  ConsttrnptUnSm 

Conspi'ramt.  adj.  iconspiranj^  Latin.) 
Conspiring'}  engaging  in  a  conspiracy 
or  plot;  plotting. 

Thou  art  a  traitor, 
CwtpirMi  'gainst  this  hkh  illustriousprince. 

ShmAipeart**  King  X«ar. 
CONSpiRA^TION.ff.  J.  leonspiratiof  LatJ 
An  agreement  of  many  to  one  end. 

One  would  wonder  how,  from  so  diiiering 
premises,  they  should  infer  the  same  conclusion, 
were  it  not  that  the  eotupirattM  of  interest  were 
too  potent  for  the  diversity  of  Judgment. 

Decay  of  Fiety.  ^ 

CONSPI'RATOR.  n.s.  [from  roffj;^/ro,  Lat.} 

A  man  engaged  in  a  plot ;  x^ne  who  has 

secretly  concerted  with  others  the  com« 

mission  of  a  crime ;  \  plotter. 

Adiitophel  is  among  the  etupiraton  with  Ah- 

il  Samuel 


Stand  back,  thou  manifest  eaupiratori ' 
Thou  that  contriv'st  to  murder  our  dread  lord. 

SifoJbpear^. 
But  let  the  bold  etnjptrdtor  beware ; 
For  heav'n  makes  princes  its  peculiar  care.  Dryd, 
One  put  into  his  hand  a  note  of  the  whole  con- 
spiracy agabst  him,  together  with  all  the  names 
tii  thu  tMJpirateri.  5»«/A. 

To  CONSPIHE.  V.  ft.  {comtiro^  Latin.J 
Ti« 
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4*  To  concert  a  crime  ;  to  plot ;  to  hatch 
fccret  treason. 

T«U  me  wtiat  the^  deterre. 
That  d»  «Mjr/rr0  my  death  with  devilish  plott 
0f  dunned  %ntchcraft.     Sbmkspedre**Rieb.ii\, 

What  was  It 
That  mov'd  ptdv  CasMUS  to  ewspirt  T        Shah. 
They  tooK  great  indignation,  and  conjured 
a^aioft  the  king.  Afotnpha, 

Let  the  air  be  ezduded ;  for  that  undermuieth 
the  body,  and  tmupirttb  with  the  spirit  of  the 
body  to  dissolve  it.  Banm* 

Tiiere  is  in  man  a  natu|ral  poiaibiUty  to  destroy 
the  world;  that  is,  to  tompirt  to  know  no  wo- 
man. ^  Brvwm*t  Fyigar  Erromn, 

The  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  suge, 
Ctufire  to  censure  and  eipote  our  pge.  Mtmm, 
%m  To  agree  together :  a8»  ait  things  con- 
spire io  make  him  hapjjf, 
'  So  moist  and  dry,  when  Phobui  shines, 
Cmtpiritig  give  the  g^t  to  grow.  Hei^, 

CoNSPi^RER.  ji.  J.  [from  Mjur/irv.]  A 
conspirator;  a  plotter. 

Takanoeare, 
Who  chafes,  who  firets,  and  where  tmMrers  are: 
Macbeth  shall  never  vanquiahM  be.  ihaktf^twt^ 

Cons  PICKING  Powers.  [In  mechanicks.] 
All  such  as  act  in  direction  not  oppo- 
site to  one  another.  '  Harris. 

Co NspuRC ACTION.  «.  j.  [from  conspurcOf 
Latin.]  The  act  of  defiling  j  defile- 
ment ;  pollution. 

CONSTABLE,  n.  s.  [cames  stahtiSf  as  It 
is  supposed.] 

S.  Lord  high  constable  is  an  ancient  officer 
of  the  crown<  The  function  of  the 
egnstahJe  of  England  consisted  in  the  care 
of  the  common  peace  of  the  land  in 
deeds  of  armSy  and  in  matters  of  war. 
To  the  court  of  the  constable  and  mar- 
shal belonged  the  cognizance  of  con* 
tracts,  deeds  of  arms  without  the  realm, 
and  combats  and  blazonry  of  arms  within 
it.  The  first  constable  of  England  was  cre- 
ated by  the  Conqueror^  and  the  office 

-  continued  hereditary  tKl  the  thirteenth 
of  Henry  vtii.  when  it  was  laid  aside, 
as  being  $o  powerful  as  to  become  trou- 
blesome to  the  king.  From  these  mighty 
magistrates  are  derived  the  infenotu* 
constables  of  hundreds  and  firanchises ; 
two  of  whom  were  ordained,  in  the 
thirteenth  of  Edward  i.  to  be  chosen 
In.  every  hundred,  for  the  conservation 
of  the  peace,  and  view  of  armour. 
These  are  now  called  high  constables: 
because  continuance  of  time,  and  in- 
crease both  of  people  and.  offences,  have 
occasioned  others  m  every  town  of  in- 
ftrriour  authority,  called  petty  constables* 
Besides  these,  we  have  constables  deno- 
iBJnated  from  particular  places;  as, 
'constable  of  the  Tower^  of  Dover  CastUi 
<^  the  Castle  of  Carnarvon:  but  these 
are  properly  castellani^  or  govemours  of 
castles.  CocujclL     Chamber^. 

When  I  came  hither,  I  was  lord  high  conttaUet 
Ao^  duke  of  Buckingham ;  no^r  poor  Edward 
Bohun.  Sbab4peare. 

The  knave  constable  had  set  me  i'  th'  stocks, 
i'  th'  common  stocks,  for  a  witch,     SbaHspcore* 
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Ths  CMul<i^b«ngas6berBun,aa^anns> 
my  to  sedition,  went  to  observe  wfast  they  &L. 

».  To  oifemat  the  Constable,  [pcrhapi 
from  conte  stable^  Fr.  the  settled,  firm, 
and  sUted  account.]  To  spend  more 
than  what  a  nian  knows  himself  to  be 
worth  :  a  low  phrase. 

C o'n  s T  A  B  L  E s  H I  p'.  If.  /.  [from  constahU] 
The  office  of  a  constable. 

This  keepership  is  annexed  to  the  ttmtaUa^ 
of  the  casde,  and  that  granted  out  in  lease. 

Cartas  Swrpey^/C^mdl, 

Co'wsTAKCY.  «.  /.  [constantia^  Latin.] 

z.  Immutability ;  perpetuity ;  unsherablt 
continuance. 

The  laws  df  God  himself  no  nan  wiB  cw 
deny  to  be  of  a  different  constitution  frcns  tbe 
former,  in  respect  of  the  one*s  ctiutmn,  a&i 
the  mmability  of  the  other.  ntika, 

%.  Consistency ;  unvaried  state. 

Incredible,  that  cmutancj  m  such  a  rariett, 
fluch  a  multiplicity,  diouid  be  the  resuh  cf 
Chibce.  lUy  «>  the  CnOia. 

3.  Resolution;  firmness  $  steadiness ;  co- 
shaken  determination. 

In  a  small  isle,  amkist  the  widest  seas, 
Triumphant  e^mstatuy  has  fiz'd  her  seat ; 
In  vain  the  syrenssing,  the  tempests  best  PrW. 

4.  Lasting  anection  i  continuance  of  lo^ti 
or  friendship. 

Cmttamey  is  sudi  a  stabifity  and  firmnes  of 
friendship  n  orerlooks  and  passes  by  lecxr 
failures  of  kindness,  and  yet  still  retains  tlM 
same  habitual  good-will  to  a  friend.        S»^ 

5.  Certainty;  veracity;  reality. 

But  all^e  story  of  the  nieht  told  over, 
More  wicnesseth  than  fiuncy^  images. 
And  crows  to  something  ot  great  muImi^^ 
But,  however,  strange  and  admirable,      ^s*^' 

CCyNSTANT.  adj.  [constanst  Latin.] 

X.  Firm ;  fixed ;  not  fluid. 

If  you  take  highly  rectified  spirit  of  ^i«» 
and  dephlegmed  ifiint  of  urine,  aiid  mix  tli£ff> 
you  may  turn  these  two  fluid  liquors  into  a-**- 
stsat  body.  JBiyU's  HiiUrf  ffFa^i'- 

3.  Unvaried;  unchanged;  munutabki 
durable. 

The  world  's  a  scene  of  chutes;  and  to  be 
CmutMMi,  in  nature  were  inconstancy.    C*^ 

3.  Firm ;  resolute ;  determined ;  imaw*' 
able;  unshaken. 

Some  shrewd  contents 
Now  steal  the  colour  from  Bassanio's  cheat 
Some  dear  friend  dead ;  else  nothing  in  the  voff 
Could  turn  so  much  ^econsdtution 
Of  any  cmitant  man.  SbabtpMre's  Mer,  tff»- 

4.  Free  from  chancre  of  affection. 

,  Both  loving  one  fair  maid,  they  yet  n»u30i 
Mjwiafftfrienda.  ^'*^'• 

5.  Certain  ;  not  various;  steady;  to*! 
adherent:  with/o.  ,. 

Now  through  tht  land  his  can  of  »w>*^ 
stretch'd. 
And  like  a  primithre  apostle  pna^'^ : 
Still  cheer&l,  ever  cm^mmt  u  his  call ; 
By  many  foBowM,  lov*d  by  most,  adnurd  ^ 
».        aD.  .^^"^ 

'  He  shewed  his  firm  adherence  to  rel«K>B, « 


modelled  by  our  national  ooostiMnin;  ^*f 
e^tutmnt  tmvai  offices  in  devotion  ^^^^^ 
lick  and  in  hit  frmily*        JtBumt  frta^^' 

Co'KstA8rri.Y.  adv.   [from  coa^^ 
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TIr.variaUy  ;    perpetually ;   certainly ; 
«t«dily. 

It  it  (trange  that  the  fathers  should  never  a|>- 
peal;  nay,  that  they  should  noi  tomtamth  do  it. 

To  CONSTEXLATE.  v.  n.  [conju/ia- 
tujf  Latin.]  To  join  lustre  >  to  shiae 
with  one  general  li^ht. 

I'he  sevenl  things  which  engage  our  afiec- 
tJonsy  do,  in  a  transcendent  manner,  shine  forth 
and  tvuUUaie  in  God.  M^yU, 

To  Constk'li. A 1  E.  V.  a.  To  unite  seve- 
ral shining  bodies  in  one  splendour. 

Great  constitutions,  and  sucn  as  are  ttrntti'" 

lated  into  knowledge,  do  nothing  till  they  outdo 

alL  BrvvMtt  Vulgar  Errntrs, 

These  scattered  perfections,which  were  divided 

among  the  several  ranks  of  inferior  natures,  were 

summed  up  and  ttuUUaiti  in  ours.    GlanvilU, 

ConsTELLA'jiOK.n^.lJromcoMjteilate.'} 

I.  A  cluster  of  fixed  stars. 

For  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  the  <^«c/<^iW//«w 
thereof,  shall  not  give  their  light.  Isaiah, 

The  earth,  the  air,  resounded; 
The  beav*ns,and  all  the  tmsUUaiiMur}xn%, 

MittonU  Par,  LatU 
A  cMsUllatUn  is  but  one ; 
Though  *t  is  a  train  of  stars.  Drydeiu 

%.  An  assemblage  of  splendours^  or  excel-' 
iencies. 

The  condition  is  a  tomiUUaHon  or  conjuncture 
of  all  those  gospel  graces,  faith,  hope,  charity, 
self.denlal,  repentance,  and  the  rest.  Hamtmaad, 
Consterma'tion.  n.  j.  [from  conjterHo^ 
Lat.]  Astonishment ;  amazement ;  ali- 
enation of  mind  by  a  surprise ;  surprise ; 
wonder. . 

They  find  die  same  holy  cMttemathn  upon 
themselves  that  Jacob  did  at  Bethel,  which  ho  ^ 
called  the  gate  of  heaven.  Swtb» 

The  natives,  dubkMis  whom 
They  pust  obey,  in  cwitUrnatka  wait 
Till  rigid  conquest  wiU  pronounce  their  liege. 

PbiUft. 
To  CONSTIPATE,  v.  a.  [from  constipOf 

Latin.] 
I.  To  crowd    together  into  a  narrow 
room  ;  to  thicken  ;  to  condense. 

Of  cold,  the  property  is  to  Condense  and  ^mv- 

ititate,  Batm, 

It  mzy^  by  amassini^,  cooling,  and  ttasii fating 

of  watertt  turn  them  mto  rain.  Xay, 

There  might  arise  some  vertiginous  motions 

or  wh^-lpoouin  the  mauerof  the  chaos,  whereby 

the  atoms  might  be  thrust  and  crowded  to  th« 

middle  of  those  whirlpools,  and  there  emutipaU 

one  another  Into  great  soUd  globes.      -  BtaiUy, 

1.  To  stop  up»  or  stop  by  filling  up  the 

passages. 

It  is  not  probable  that  anj  alimem  should  have 
the  quality  of  intirely^sff/f i/tf/ii^  or  shutting  up 
the  capillary  vessels.  Arhttthiu*, 

J.  To  bind  the  belly,  or  make  costive. 
OmittioK  hooey,  wliich  is  laxative,  and  the 
powder  of  tome  loadstones  in  this,,  doth  rather 
totistibaig  and  bind,  diaa  purge  and  loosen  the 
bellyf  Brwom**  Vulgar  Brrmrs. 

^onstipa'tiow.  w.  /.  [from  conjtipate^ 
t.  The  act  of  crowding  any  thing  into 
less  room  ;  condensation. 

This  wWketh  by  the  detention  of  the  nirits» 

and  ^oiv^/'/W/mi  or  the  tangible  pans.     '   Bacu, 

It  requires  Afher  absolute  fullness  of  natter, 

or  a  pretty  cloM  fomtifaiimuid  mutual  contact 

of  iu  particles.  Beatlij. 

t.  Stoppage  1  obitruction  by  plenitude. 


con; 

The  inactivity  of  the  gall  occasions  a  contiifa* 

ttM  of  the  belly.  Arbutlmtf. 

3.  The  state  of  having  the  body  bound.    • 

CoNSTi'TUENT.  adj.  [cottjtitutttj^  Lat.] 

That  makes  any  thing  what  it  is ;  ne* 

ccssary  to«xistence  $  elemental ;  essen- 

^  tial ;  that  of  which  any  thing  con^sts. 

Body,  soul,  and  reason,  are  the  three  parts 
necessarily  emrtituent  of  a  man.  DrjUn. 

An  animals  derived  all  the  ftufttueui  matter 
cf  their  bodies,  succesnvely,  in  all  a^es,  out  of 
this  fund.  tVttdtvaf^. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  figures  -and  sises  of  it* 
coHttOueut  partides  should  be  so  justly  adapted  u 
to  touch  one  another  in  every  point.      B*atUy* 

CONSn'TUKNT,  If.  J. 

I.  The  person  or  thing  which  constitutes 
or  settles  any  thing  in  its  peculiar  state. 
.  Their  first  composure  an^  origination  reqmres 
a  higher  and  nobler  cMufrVirMTtlum  chance.  Aoir. 

ft..  That  which  is  necessary  to  the  subsist- 
ence  of  any  t^tng. 

The  obstruction  of  the  mesentery  is  a  great 
impediment  to  nutrition ;  for  the  l)'mph  in  thos«    # 
glands  is  a  necessary  taiuii$umi  of  the  aliment. 

JlrbuUmtim 

3.  He  that  deputes  another  ;  as»  the  re- 
presentatives in  parliament  disregard 
their  constituents. 

To  CCTNSTITUTE.  v. « .  Iconstifuo^  Lat.] 

X.  To  give  formal  existence ;  to  make  anf 
thing  what  it  is ;  to  produce. 

Prudence  is  not  only  a  moral  but  christian 
virtue,  such  as  is  necessary  to  the  eatutitutimr  of 
allodiers.  DttayrfPitty, 

ft.  To  erect ;  to  establish. 

We  must  obey  laws  appointed  and  cmttHottd 
by  lawful  authority,  not  against  the  law  of  God. 
Taylvr*^H9lyLivit^, 
It  will  be  necessary  to  consider,  how  at  first 
those  several  churches  were  cMoxtHuttd^  that  w« 
may  understand  how  in  thb  one  church  they 
were  all  united.  Psaifam 

3.  To  depute ;  to  appoidt  another  to  an 
office. 

Co'nstitvter.  «.  /.  [from  constitute,^ 
He  that  constitutes  or  appoints. 

CowsTiTU'Tiow.  n,  s,  [from  constitute. '\ 

I.  The  act  of  constituting:;  enacting ;  de- 
puting ;  establbbing;  producing. 

ft.  State  of  beine ;  particular  texture  of 
parts ^  naturalqiialities. 

This  IS  more  beneficial- than  any  other  ewuth' 
tutim,  Bemttn. 

This  liefat  being  trajected  through  the  parallel 
prisms,  if  it  suffered  any  change  by  the  refrao* 
tion  of  one,  it  lost  that  impression  by  the  contrary 
refraction  of  the  other ;  and  so,  being  restored  to 
its  pristine  e9mstituthny  became  of  tm  same  con- 
dition as  at  first.  Nevftoa't  Optiekt, 

3.  Corporeal  frame. 

Amongst  many  bad  effects  of  this  oily  nnsH^ 
tidi^a,  there  b  one  advantaj^e ;  such  who  arrive 
to  age  are  not  subjca  to  stricture  of  fibres. 

'Artfutlmtt  M  AlimtHtt, 

4.  Temper  of  body,  with  respect  to  health 
or  disease. 

If  such  men  happen,  by  their  native  r«fr//i- 
tuti9U4t  to  fall  into  the  |out,  either  they  mind  it 
not  at  all,  having  no  leisure  to  be  sick,  or  they  ' 
use  it  like  a  dpg.  Temj>le,^ 

Beauty  is  nothing  else  but  a  just  accord  .nnd^ 
harmony  of  the  members,  animated  by  a  hcahh- 
fill  niutitutlM.  DryA 

5*  Temper  of  mind. 
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t>imettt,  tecordiflg  to  the  tttutiMim  eft  doll 
kudf  thinks  nob«ner  wav  to  shew  himself  wise 
chanby  suspeaing  everything  in  his  wrsy.  SUtuv- 

Some  dear  fiiend  dead;  cise  nothing  ia,tae 
world 
Could  torn  to  moch  the  gmutiiatim 
Of  any  oonsunt  man.  Shaksptmrt, 

•  He  defended  himself  with  undaunted  courage, 
nd  lets  paasioa  than  was  expcaed  from  hit«w- 

6.  Establifibed  form  of  Kovcrnment;  tyttem 
c/  Uw8  and  customs. 

The  Norman,  conquering  all  hy  might ; 
Mixing  our  customs,  and  the  form  of  right. 
With  foreign  iuutiMUm  be  had  brought.  DmmtL 
f.  particular  law ;  established  usage  ;  es- 
tablishment ;  institution. 

We  lawfully  may  obserre  the  ^cMft§mirtitw 
tmmi  of  our  own  chwches.  Hmkerm 

C&ntftutUmt  properly  speaking  in  the  tense  of 
the  civil  law,  is  that  Uw  which  is  made  and  or- 
dained by  some  king  or  emperor ;  yet  the  cano- 
iiists,  by  adding  the  word  sacred  to«t,  mJce  it  to 
signify  ^hesarne  as  an  ecclesiastical  anon^yiifi. 

CoNSTiTU^noNAL.  adj\  lirom  conjtUu" 

/fOlt.] 

1.  Bred  in  the  constitution  ;  radical. 

It  is  not  probable  any  rM/l/iWimo/ illness  will 

be  communicaCtid  with  the  small  pox  by  inocu- 
btlon.  Sharp's  Surgery, 

%•  Consistent  with  the  civil  constitution  ; 

legal. 
CoNSTiTU'TivE.^ji^*.  [from  COTUtitUte.'\ 

2.  That  constitutes  any  thing  what  it  is ; 
elemental ;  essential ;  productive. 

Although  it  be  placed  among  the  non-naturals, 
that  is,  such  as  neither  naturally  cotutitutiw  nor 
merelydeatructive,do  preserve  ordestroy.  j^rprcm. 

The  elements  and  eoiutittrtive  parts  of  a  schia- 

matick,  being  the  esteem  of  himself,  and  the 

contempt  of  others.  Decay  ofPitty- 

<t.  Having  the  power  to  enact  or  establish. 

To  CONSTRAIN,  v.  a.    Icentraindre, 

Fr.  eonstriru  o,  Lat.] 
1.  To  compel ;  to  force  to  some  action. 

Thy  sight,  which  should 
Make  our  eyes  Bow  with  joy, 
Ccfstrains  them  weep.  Shah.  CoMa$nti, 

Namur  Subdued,  is  England's  palm  alone ; 
The  rest  besieg'd,  but  we  eofutram*d,  the  town. 

Drydau 

a.  To  hinder  by  force  ;  to  restrain. 
My  sir^  in  caves  e»futraitu  the  winds  : 
Can  with  a  breath  their  dam'rous  rage  appease ; 
They  fear  his  whistle,and  forsake  the  seas.  DryJ. 

3.  To  necessitate. 

The  sears  upon  your  honour,  therefore»  he 
I>oeB  pity  as  toiutrai/tad  blemnhet» 
Kothmg  deserv'd.  Shahfeare* 

When  to  his  lust  iBgysthut  gave  the  rem, 

*  Bid  tiitc  or  we  th'  adult'rout  act  ettuiraU  f  ^•ptm 
4*  To  violate  \  to  ravish. 

Her  tpotlesscfaastity. 
Inhuman  traitors  f  you  ^aM^oin Vaxid  forc'd. 

Shahpeart. 
5.  To  confine ;  to  press. 

When  amidst  the  fervour  of  the  feast. 
The  Tyiian  hugs  and  fonds  thee  on  her  breast. 
And  with  sweet  kisses  in  her  arms  cmttraintj 
7'hou  may'st  infuSe  thy  venom  in  her  veinsJI^ryil 
How  the  strait  stays  the  slender  waste  cmitreim. 

Cay, 

i.  To  constrinpe. 

When  wister  ftoittt  constrain  the  field  with  cold, 
The  scanty  root  can  take  no  steady  hold.  Dryd. 
~   To  tie »  to  bind. 
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Setree  the  weary  god  had  cWd  his  c^es, 
When,rushing  on  with  shouts,  he  binds  in  chusi 
The  drowsy  prophet,  and  his  limbs  etiutraiMt. 

Dsyita. 

S.  To  imprison. 

Cmstraia'd  him  in  t  Urd,  tod  made  him  fif 
With  party-colour'd  plumes,  a  chaaeiiis  pye* 

9.  Ifo  force  ;  to  produce  in  opposition  to 
nature. 

In  this  northern  tract  our  hoarser  tbioits 
Utter  unripe  and  iU  MwJTtfuM^  nocct    Wallir. 

zo.  To  restrain  ;  to  withhold. 

The  toft  weapons  of  paternal  persaasioos,s^n 
mankind  began  to  forget  the  original  ^ef  a 
life,  became  overweak  to  resist  the  first  mcliof 
tion  of  evil :  or  after,  when  it  became  hibh  J2I. 
to  constraU  it.  Mdngk. 

Constra'inable.  a4f>  [from constrain.] 
Liable  to  constraint ;  obnoxious  to  cuni- 
pulsion. 

Whereas  men  before  stood  bound  bconsciPDer 
to  do  as  reason  teacheth,  they  are  now,  by  virtse 
of  human  law,  eMstrmaahie  ;  and,  if  thev  oci- 
wardly  transgress,  punishable.  Ht*itr. 

CONSTRA'fNEDLY  ,iulv.\from  constrain.] 
By  constraint ;  by  compulsion. 

what  occasion  it  had  ^ven  them  to  think,  t? 
their  greater  obduration  m  evil,  that  through  i 
froward  and  wanton  desire  of  innovation  wed.i 
eenstrainedly  those  things,  for  which  consciei'ce 
was  pretended.  /W^. 

CoKSTRA^iNER.  «.  j.  [from  conjtrain.] 
He  that  constrains. 

Co  N  s T  R  a'i  w  T.  a.  J.  [contraxntct  Fr.] 

I.  Compulsion  ;  compelling  force  ;  «o- 
lence ;  act  of  overruling  the  desiit ; 
confinement. 

I  did  suppose  it  should  be  on  censtraimt; 
But  J  heav'n  be  thank'd,  it  is  but  voluntan-.  5^-*- 

Like  you,  a  man ;  and  hither  led  by  hok. 

Not  by  tfOTi/rtf/fl/,but  by  my  choice  I  c2Tat.Dn^ 

The  constant  desire  of  happiness,  and  the  ^ 

straint  it  puts  upon  us  to  act  iw  h,  no  bod\ .  I 

think,  accounu  an  abridgment  of  liberty.  U^' 

ft.  Confinement.    Out  of  use. 

His  limbs  were  waxen  weak  and  raw, 
Thro'  long  imprisonment,  and  bard  aastrtai. 

To  CONSTRI'CT.  v.  a,  [roiM/ri^,  ccs- 
//ncfvm»Lat.] 

X.  To  bind  ;  to  cramp  ;  to  confine  intoi 
narrow  compass. 

ft.  To  contract ;  to  cause  to  shrink. 
Such  things  aaMAi«ri<<  the  fibres,aiMi  stret^^^'* 
the  aohd  parts.  ArbtObmti ««  i'"^ 

CoifSTRi^CTiON.  ft: /•  [horn  emtstrut'\ 
Contraction  ;  compression  ;  forc-c 
contraction.  Compression  is  fifom  an  out- 
ward force,  comtriction  from  some  qii*- 1 
lity :  as  the  throat  is  compressed  bv  » 
bandage,  and  eonstringed  b]r  a  cold- 

The  air,  which  these  receive  into  the  1-^ 
may  serve  to  render  their  bodies  equipo*^''* 
to  the  water ;  and  tbe^  constriaiom  or  dUit/** 
of  it  may  probably  assist  them  to  ascend  or  ^ 
tcend  in  the  water.  lUy  m  the  Cn^^ 

CoNSTRi'CTOR.  ft,  j.  \_coMstrictor,l^^'] 
That  which  compresses  or  contract? 

He  supposed  the  wutrieUrs  of  the  €yt-!-J 
must  be  strengthened  in  the  supercilious. vfr/-'^ 

r^-CONSTRI'NGE.  v.  a.  [censtri^^ 
Lat.]  To  compress;  tocootnctj  « 
bind  ;  to  force  to  contract  itself. 
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The  dreadful  spouti 
\n>ich  fhipihen  do  the  hurricane  call, 
CMitring'a  in  mass  by  the  almighty  sun.  Shai*, 
Strong  liquors,  especially  inflammatory  spirits, 
iitoxicate,  constringe^  harden  the   fibres,  and 
coagulate  the  fluida.  Arhmtktmt. 

Co  N  ST  ri'n  G  E  N  T.  oiiJ.^eonstrhgeMSyLAtJ] 
Having  the  quality  of  binding  or  com- 
pressing. 

l*ry  a  deep  well,  or  a  conservatory  of  tnow-^ 
where  the  cold  may  be  more  eojutringtnt,  Battn. 

Winter  binds' 
Our  strengthen'd  bodies  in  a  cold  embrace 
Cctutringat.  Thomtits  Wwter* 

To  CONSTRU'CfT.  v.  a.    [comtructui^ 

Latin.] 
I .  To  build  ;  to  form ;  tp  compile  ;  to 
constitute. 

Let  there  be  an  admiration  of  those  dhrine  at- 

tributea  and  prerogatives,  for  whose  manifesting 

he  was  pleased  to  comttnct  this  vast  fabrick.  Kvy/r. 

a.  To  form  by  the  mind :  as,  he  constructed 

a  new  system. 
CoNSTRu'CTioN.  «.  j,  [cotistructioy  Lat.] 
I.  The  act  of  building ;  fabrication. 
%.    The    form  of  building;   structure; 
conformation. 

I  There  *s  no  art 

To  shew  the  mind's  emutruction  in  the  fiice. 

Sbahpemre, 
The  ways  were  made  of  several  layera  of  flat 
stones  and  flint :  ihtconttruftiom  was  a  little  vari- 
ous, according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  the 
materials  which  they  found.  Arbutbnot. 

3.  [In  grammar.]  The  putting  of  words, 
duly  chosen, together  in  such  a  manner 
as  is  proper  to  convey  a  complete  s^nse. 

Ciarke. 
Some  particles  constantly,  and  others  in  cer- 
tain c0tntrueticMt,  have  the  sense  of  a  whole  sen- 
tence cootained  in  them.  Zocit, 

4.  The  act  of  arranging  terms  in  the  pro- 
per order,  by  disentangling  transposi- 
tion* ;  the  act  of  intcrprctmg ;  expla- 
nation. 

This  label,  whose  conuining 
Is  so  from  sense  in  hardness, that  lean 
Make  no  collection  of  it ;  let  him  shew 
Ilia  skill  in  the  cMitrucHim.  Siahfuwe, 

5.  The  sense;  the  meaning;  interprcU- 

tion. 

Id  which  sense  although  we  judge  the  apostle's 
words  to  have  been  uttered,  yet  hereunto  we  do 
not  require  them  to  yield,  that  think  any  other 
tMstruLtMn  more  sound.  Hooker, 

He  that  would  live^t  ease  should  always  put 

the  best  can^tn/ction  onbusiness  and  converution. 

CoUier  on  tbe  Spleen, 

Religion,  in  its  own  nature,  produces  good 
will  towards  men,  and  puts  the  mildest  eoHstmc 
tioa  upon  erer>' accident  that  be&ls  them.  SptcU 

6.  Judgment  ;  mental  rcpreseiitation. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  unto  reasonable  eonitnw 
tions  teem  strange,  or  savour  of  singularity,  that 
u-e  have  examined  this  point.  Brown, 

7.  The  manner  of  descriWng  a  figure  or 
problem  in  geometry. 

8.  Construction  ofEquathnst  in  algc- 
bra,  is  the  method  of  reducing  a  known 
equation  into  lines  and  figures,  in  order 
to  a  geometrical  demonstration. 

CON'sTKU'cTURE.  «.  j.  [from.ro«//rw/.] 
Pile  ;  edifice  5  fabrick. 
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They  slu^  the  earth's  con  structure  doseW  btadt 
And  to  the  cenue  keep  the  parts  confin  d. 

Biatkmore^ 

To  CCNSTRUE.  'v.M.  [conjtruo^  Latin.] 
I.  To  range  wt>rd8  in  their  natural  order  ; 
to  disentangle  transposition. 

1  *ll  teach  mme  eyes,  with  meek  humility. 
Love-learned  letters  to  her  eyes  to  read : 
Which  her  deep  wit,  that  true  heart's  tnougkt 

can  spell. 
Will  soon  conceive,  and  learn  to  constme  well* 

•  Sf  enter  m 

Construe  the  t^mes  to  their  necessities, 
And  you  shall  say,  indeed,  it  is^the  time. 
And  not  the  king,  that  doth  you  injuries.  Shah, 
ft.  To  interpret  i  to  explain ;  to  shew  the 
meaning. 

I  must  crave  that  I  be  not  so  understood  or 
Mnstruedy  as  if  any  suchthin^,  by  virtue  thereof, 
could  be  done  without  the  aid  and  asustance  erf 
God's  most  blessed  spirit.  Hooker » 

Virgil  is  so  very  figurative,  that  he  requires 
(I  may  s^moet  say)  a  grammar  apart  to  eonstrut 
him.  ,  '  lirydin. 

Thus  we  are  put  to  construe  and  paraphrase  our 
own  words,  to  tree  ourselves  either  from  the  i^ 
norance  or  malice  of  our  adversaries.  StiUhgMj' 

When  the  word  ii  fnsirued  into  its  idea,  tne 
double  meaning  vanishes.  AddisoM, 

To  CCyNSTUPRATE.  v.  a.  [ctntitt^nt 
Lat.]  To  violate ;  to  debauch  \  to  de- 
file. 

Constupra'tion.  ».  J.  [from  consttf 
prate.]    Violation  ;  defilement. 

CONSUBSTA'NTIAL.  adj.  iconnibstan^ 
tia/hf  Lat.} 

I.  Having  the  same  essence  or  subsistence. 
The  Lord  our  God  is  but  one  God  :^in  which 
indivisible  unity,  notwithstanding  we  adore  the 
Father,  as  beingaltoeether  of  himself,, we  glorify 
that  eonsuhstantimi  Word,  which  is  the  Son ;  we 
bless  and  magnify  that  co-essential  Spirit,  eter- 
nally proceeding  from  both,  wliich  is  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Hooker^ 

ft.  Being  of  the  same  kind  or  nature. 

It  continueth  a  body  ccnsubstantlal  with  our 
bodies ;  a  body  of  the  same,  both  nature  and 
measure,  which  it  had  on  earth.  Hookers 

In  their  conceits  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
was  not  consuhstantial  to  ours,  but  of  another 
kind.  Brerewood* 

CoNsuBSTANTi  a'lity.  if.  j.  [from^on- 

jubstantiai^ 
z.  Existence  of  more  than  one^  in  the  same 
^  substance. 

The  eternity  of  the  Son's  generation,  and  his 
co-eternity  zrvi  consubttantialitymxh  the  Father, 
when  he  came  down  from  hca^n.      Hammonds 
ft.  Participation  of  the  same  nature. 
To  Consubsta'ktiate.v.  fl.  [from«« 
and  substantia^  Latin]  To  unite  in  one 
common  substance  or  nature. 
"CoNSUBSTANTf  a'tion.  ff. /.  [frrom  roir- 
substantiate.']  The  union  of  the  body  ;of 
our  blessed  Saviour  with  the  sacramen- 
tal clement,  according  to  the  Lutherans. 
In  the  point  of  consuhstantiation^  toward  the 
latter  end  of  his  life,  he  changed  his  mind. 

Atterbury. 
CCNSUL.  a.  s.  Iconsul^  consulendo,  Lat,] 
X.  The  chief  magistrate  in  the  Roman  rc- 
.  puhlick. 

Or  neverbe  so  noble  as  a  c«».rv/, 
,  Nor  yoke  witli  l^m  for  uibune.       Sbaisfeare, 
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€§mub  of  m6d*«e  powtr  in  eiUnt  wert  miHt; 
t^en  ^e  Gaub  came,  one  tole  dictator  sway'd. 

Drydem, 

t.   An   oflBcer  commissioned^  in  foreign 
parts  to  judge  between  the  merchants 
of  his  nation,  and  protect  their  com- 
merce. 
C o'N s u  L A  R .  adj.  {^conjulansf  Lat.] 
r»  Relating  to  the  consul. 

The  consular  power  had  only  the  ornaments,  . 
♦rithout  the  force,  of  the  royal  authority.  Sptet, 
1.  Consular  Man,    One  who  had  been 
consul. 

Rote  not  the  eomyhr  men,  and  left  theirpl^cct 
So  joon  as  thou  sat*$t  down  ?  Jftn  Jwstm. 

Co'n  su  L  A  T  E . «.  /.  [conjuIattUf  Latin.] 
The  office  of  consul- 

His  name  and  consulate  were  efl&ced  out  of  all 
publick  registers  and  inscriptions.  AdJisom, 

Co'xsu  L  !iH  I  P.  w.  J.  ^from  coruui.']    The 
office  of  consul. 

The  pauidans  should  do  very  ill. 
To  let  the  tMsulsbif  be  so  defil'd.    Ben  Jonson. 

The  lovely  boy  with  his  auspicious  face, 
Shall  VfA\io*scwsulship  and  triumph  grace.^ry^. 
To  CONSUXT.  V.  If.  [cotjju/tOf  Latin.] 
To  take  counsel  together  ;  to  deliberate 
in  common  :  it  has  with  before  the  per- 
eon  admitted  to  consultation. 

Every  ma^, 
After  the  hideous  storm  that  follow*d,  was 
A  thing  inspir'd ;  and,  not  ettnsultaig,  broke 
?nto  a  general  prophecy,  that  this  tempest, 
Dashing  the  garment  of  this  peace,  aboded 
Tlie  sudden  breach  on  *t.  Sbakspeare. 

A  senate-house  wherein  three  hundred  and 
twenty  men  sat  consulting  always  for  the  people. 
1  Maccabees, 
Consult  not  voHh  the  slothful  for  any  work. 

Etclmt. 
He  sent  for  his  bosom  friends,  wiVA  whom  he 
most  confidendy  consulted^  and  shewed  the  paper 
to  them,  the  contents  whereof  he  could  not  con- 
ceive. Clarendon, 

ToConsu'lt.v.  tf. 

X.  To  ask  advice  of:  as,  be  consulted  bis 

frkndi  i  to  consult  an  author, 
t .  To  regard ;  to  act  with  ticw  or  respect 

to-  ,   / 

We  are,  in  th«  fi'*t  place,  to  consult  the  ne- 
cessities of  life,  rather  than  matters  of  ornament 
and  delight.  V Estrange, 

The  senate  owes  its  gratitude  to  Cato ; 
Who  with  so  great  a  soul  c*ntuUs  itt  safety. 
And  guards  our  lives  while  he  neglects  his  own. 

AdSson, 

«.  To  plan ;  to  contrive. 

Thou  hast  consulted  Aame  to  thy  house,  hj 

Oitting  ofFmany  people.  Hahiakuk, 

Manythings  were  there  eomsmliadfot  the  fiitnrc, 

yet  noihing  was  positively  resohed.  C/ar, 

Co'nsult.  n,  J.  [from  the  verb.     It  is 

variously  accented.] 
1.  The  act  of  consulting. 

Yourself  in  person  head  one  chosen  half. 
And  (narch  t'  oppress  the  facdon  in  consult 
With  dying  Dorax.  Dryd.  Don  Sebastian, 

t.The  effect  of  consulting  ;  determination. 
He  said,  and  rose  the  first:  the  council  broke ;   . 
And  all  their  grave  consnltt  dissolv'd  in  smoke. 
JXrydens  Fahleu 

J.  A  council ;  ,a  numbet  of  persons  a«- 
sembletT  in  deliberation. 

Divers  m^tings  atnd  .consults  of  .our  whole 
]iup:i>cr»tocMi&idex  of  thefoime5Jabours.JWiii. 
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A  «MVfiifr  of  coquets  beksiw 
Wascall'd,  to  rig  him  out  a  beaiu  S^ifk 

Consult  ACTION,  n*  s.  [horn  eonjult.] 
I.  The  act  of  cooodting  i  secret  dehbe* 
ratjoUk 

The  chief  priesu  held  a  mmevhHwm  wi(h  tke 
elders  and  scribes.  Mark, 

%,  A  number  of  persona  consulted  toge- 
ther ;  a  council. 

A  £Mr/«AMiM  was  called,  wherein  he  advised  a 
salivation.  IVUewmm  rf  ALetssm, 

3. 'In  law. 

Conju/tatto  is  a  writ,  whereby  a  canst,  being 
formerly  removed  by  prohibition  from  die  ccck> 
siastical  court,  or  court  christian,  to  the  kinf^s 
court,  is  returned  thither  again :  ior  the  jod^ 
of  the  king's  court,  if,  upon  compariiic  oie 
Ubel  with  die  suggestioa  of  the  party,>they  do 
find  the  suggestion  false,  or  not  proved,  and 
therefore  the  cause  to  be  wroogftiUy  called  froat 
the  court  chriidan ;  then,  upon  this  eomswiimtim 
or  deliberationa  decree  it  to  be  returned  ^aia. 

Cos sv'lter,  n,  J,  [from  eonsu/t.}    One 
that  consults*  or  asks  counsel  or  intelli- 
gence. 
There  shall  not  be  fimnd  aipong  you  a  charner, 
-     or  a  consultcr  with  fiuniliar  spirits,  or  a  wkard. 

DeuUrmtomiy, 

Consu'mable.  adj,  {hom contunu.']  Sus- 
ceptible of  destruction  ;    po^ble  to  be 
wasted,  spent,  or  destroyc>d. 
Asbestos  does  truly  agree  in  this  comiiii 

Siality  ascribed  unto  both,  of  being  incombusd* 
e,  and  not  consmmahle  by  fire;  but  it  dodi 
contract  so  much  fuliginous  matter  from  th« 
earthy  parts  of  the  oil,  though  it  was  tried  witk 
some  of  the  puresr  oil,  that  m  a  very  few  days 
it  did  choak  and  extinguish  thv  flame.  fVUMnt^ 
"  Our  growing  rich  or  poor  depends  oniy  oa, 
which  ts  greater  or  less,  our  importacioa  or  eB« 
portation  of  consumable  commodities;  Ladt, 
To  CONSU'ME.  V.  a.  [conjumo^  Latin.] 
To  waste ;  to  spend  i  to  destroy. 
Where  tMro  raging  fires  meet  together. 
They  do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds  their  fury. 

S6ahfe9re, 

Thou  shalt  carry  much  seed  out  into  the  ieU* 

and  shalt  gather  mit  little  in ;  for  the  locum 

shall  consume  it.  Dcuteromnmy* 

Thus  in  soft  anguish  she  const/wta  the  day. 
Nor  quits  her  deep  retirement.  Thomsom. 

To  CoNsu'Mtf.  IK  n.  To  waste  away ;  to 
be  exhausted. 

These  violent  debfthfk  havo  violent  coda. 
And  in  their  triumph  die;  like  fire  aod  fomdts^ 
Which,  as  they  meet,  consume.  SSafcy. 

Coksu'mer.  n,  s,  [fromro»/s»»fr.]  One 
that  spends,  wastes,  or  destroys  any 
thing. 

Money  may  be  conttdered  as  in  the  heads  of 
the  consumer f  or  of  the  merchant  who  bins  the 
commodity,  when  made  to  export.  .  Z^oeie, 
To  CONSU'MMATE.  v,  a,  [comj^mmer^ 
Fr.  consummaref  Lat.]  To  complete  ; 
to  perfect ;  to  finish  ;  to  and,  Aiicicnt- 
ly  accented  on  the  first  syllable. 

Yourself,  myself,  and  other  lords,  will  nss 

To  consummate  this  buriness  happily.       aiaii^ 

There  shall  we  consummate  oar  spousal  rights; 

Shatsfl^mru 

The  person  was  cunning  enough  to  be«n  the 

deceit  in  the  weaker,  and  the  weaker  svlBciefK 

to  consummate  the  fraud  in  the  stronger.  Brmvm. 

He  had  a  miad  to  cvuummaU  the  hspfiimi 

of  the  day.  Taikr^ 
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CoNsu^MMATS.  adj.  [ftom  th«  verb.} 
Complete  ;  perfect  \  finiabed :  om/U^j 
mwicris  absoluttu* 
1  do  ¥ttt«(ay  till  yoiir  nafriage  be  imsmmmaU, 

Earth,  in  her  rich  attire 
Cinsummattj  lovely  smil'd.  ^  ^  MiUtm, 

■  Grotian,  amocg  his  maxims  for  raising  a  man 
te  The  mosr  consummate  greatness,  advises  to 
perform  extraordinary  actions,  and  to  secure  a  ^ 
good  historian.  jiddisM. 

If  a  man  of  perfect  and  ciummmai*  virtue  falls 
into  a  mitfonune,  it  raises  our  pity,  but  not  our 
terrour.  AdJiMoii*j  S/fKiaUr* 

CoN&UMMA^TtOK.  n.  J,  [froixi  COnSUffl' 

I.  Completion  ;  perfection  ;  end* 

That  just  and  regular  process,  which  it  must 
be  supposed  to  take  Irom  its  original  to  iu  «m- 
tymmaium.  AtUhamt  SfneUUtr, 

a.    The  end  of  the  present  system  of 
things ;  the  end  of  the  world. 

From  the  first  beginning  of  the  world  unto  th« 
last  nmmmmation  thereof,  it  neither  hath  been, 
nor  cad  be,  otherwise,  Hookn. 

3.  Death  ;  end  of  life. 

Ghost,  unbid,  forbear  thee ! 
Nothing  ill  come  near  thee ! 

8uieC  e^miumutatUm  have, 
nremoved  be  thy  grave !  Sbaku 

CoNsu^MPTioM.  ji.  J.  [eonsttmptioy  Lat.] 
X.  The  act  of  consuming ;   waste ;   de- 
struction. 

In  commodities,  the  value  rises  as  its  Quantity 
is  less  and  vent  greater;   which  depends  upon 
its  being  preferred  in  its  coiumm^thft.       Loch* 
%,  I'he  state  of  wasting  or  perishing. 

Etna  and  Vesuvius  have  sent  forth  flames  fat 
this  two  or  three  thousand  years:  vet  the  nunin« 
tains  themselves  have  not  suffered  any  consider- 
able diminution  or  cwuwmptiw ;  but  are,  at  this 
day,  the  highest  mountains  in  those  cotmtries. 

IVooJward, 
3.  [In  physick.r  A  waste  of  museular 
flesh.  It  is  frequently  attended  with  a 
hectick  fever,  and  is  divided  by  physi- 
cians into  several  kinds,  according  to 
the- variety  of  its  causes.  ^uincj. 

Cotutimftiotu  sow 
In  hollow  bones  of  men.  Siahp.  TlmM. 

I'he  stoppage  of  women's  courses,  if  not  looked 
to^  sets  them  into  a  niuiamptMit,  dropsy,  or  other 
disease.  Harm, 

l*he  eseefitidand  distinguishing  character  of  a 
cvDlirmed  ewmumflim'  b  a  wasting  of  the  body 
by  reason  of  ao  ulcerated  sute  of  the  lungs,  at- 
tended with  a  cough,  a  discharge  of  nurulent 
maXXtr^  vitt  a  hectick  liver.  Blackm»rt, 

Cons  u'm  p  t  i  v  k.  adj.  [from  eonfume.'] 
s .   Destructive  ;   wasting  ;  exhausting  \ 
having  the  quality  of  consuming. 

A'  long  coMsumfiivt  war  is  more  likely  to  break 
this  grand  alliance  than  disable  France.  Adduum, 
a.  Diseased  vith  a  consumption. 

Nothing  taints  sound  lungs  sooner  than  in- 
spiring the  breath  cieonjumptive  lungs.    Harvey, 
i'he   lean,  fiuumptive  wench,  with  coughs 
decay'd. 
Is  caU'd  a  pretty,  tight,  and  slender  maid.  Drjd, 
By  an  exact  legimen  a  comtumfHve  person  may 
hold  out  for  years.  Ariytkmi  m  DieU 

Con  su'm  pt  i  v  ekess.  ff.j.  [from  cMsump' 

ti'veJ]     A  tendency  to  a  consumption. 
CoKso^Tji-e.  i^f.  \€oniiaUUflAX.'\  That 
is  ^  wed  or  sUtchcd  together.         Vict. 
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To  CONTA'BULATE.  v.  a.  I<ontaiui0, 

Latin.]  To  floor  with  boards. 

Contabula'tion.   n,  s,  [contabulas'ui^ 

LaL]    A  joining  of  boards  together ; 

a  boarding  a  floo^  ' 

CCNTACT.  «.    /.    [contactiUf  Latin.] 

Touch  J  close  union  ;  junctui^  of  one 

body  to  another. 

The  Platonists  hold,  that  the  spirit  of  the 

,  lover  doih  passinto  the  spirits  of  the  person  loved, 

which  causeth  the  desire  of  return  into  the  body; 

whereupon  followeth  that  appetite  of  contact  and 

conjunction.  jBocm  *  Natural  H'uUrym 

when  the  light  fell  so  obliquely  on  the  «r, 

which  in  other  ^lac^  was  between  them,  as  to 

he  all  reflected,  it  seemed  In  that  placa  of  «Mtocy 

to  be  whoUv  transmitted.        N'rwim*s  Opt'uki. 

The  air,  by  its  immediate  eiUact,  may  coagi>- 

late  the  blood  which  flows  along  the  air-bladderb 

^  ArhmibHt  M  DieU 

Conta'ction.  n.  s.  [contactusf  Latin.] 
The  act  of  touching  j  a  joimng  ,oae 
body  to  another. 

That  deleterious  it  may  be  at  some  disunce, 

and  destructive  without  corporal  <«0<af/io«,  there 

is  no  high  improbability.  ,    Brvvttu 

CONTA'GION.  If. J.  icontagio,lAX:\ 

X.  The  emission  from  body  to  body  by 

which  diseases  are  communicated. 

If  we  two  be  one,  and  thou  play  false, 
I  do  digest  the  poison  of  thy  ilesh, 
Bein^  strumpeted  by  thy  eontagioH,  SbaktpeMre* 
In  infection  and  eantajrhn  from  body  to  nody , 
as  the  plague  and  the  uke,  the  infection  is  re- 
ceived many  times  by  the  body  passive;  but  yet 
is^by  the  strength  and  good  cusposition  thereof, 
repulsed.  Bae^, 

%,  Infection;  propagation  of  mischief,  or 
disease. 

Nor  will  the  goodness  of  intention  excuse  the 
scandal  and  ewtagitm  of  example.    Kinr  CbarUsm 

Down  they  feU, 
And  the  dire  hiss  renew*d,  and  the  dire  form 
Catch'd  by  fefi/«|riM.      Miltw* s  Farad'ue  Lut.  ' 

3.  Pestilence;  venomous  emanations. 
Will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed| 
To  dare  the  vile  ctUagion  of  the  night  I   Sbmh, 
Conta'gious.  aei/\  [from  r0«/a^/o,  Lat] 
Infectious  ;  caught  by  approach ;  poi- 
sonous; pestilential. 
The  jades 
That  dra|  the  tra^ick  melancholy  night. 
From  their  misty  jaws 
Breathe  foul  mni^ptu  darkness  in  the  air* 

Sbmhpearts  Henry  VI. 
We  sicken  soon  from  her  niUaghtu  care, 
Grieve  for  her  sorrows,  groan  for  her  despah*. 

CONTA'GIOUSNESS.«.j.[fromfd«/tf^*0ja.i 

The  quality  of  being  contagious. 

To  CONTAIN.  V.  a,  leontineo,  Lat.]| 

I.  To  hold  as  a  vessel. 

There  are  many  other  things  which  Jesus  did, 
the  which  if  they  should  be  written  every  one, 
I  suppose  that  even  the  world  itself  could  nuc 
fniaiu  the  books  that  should  be  written.    Jobiu 

Gendy  iustruaed  I  shall  hence  depturt. 
Greatly 'in  oeace  of  thought,  and  have  my  fill 
Of  kiiowleage,  what  this  vessel  can  eomiain, 

Mikom. 
What  thy  stores  ctttain  bring  forth,  and  pour 
Abundance.  MiiiM* 

a.  To  comprehend ;  to  comprfse.. 

What  seem'd  fiur  inattthewond,scem'd  now 
Mean,  or  in  htr  summ*d  up,  in  her  ^mtmnd. 
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Tbeeirtb, 
Thoosh  in  compurison  of  beav'n  to  sinaBt 
Nor  glist'ring,  may  of  solid  good  emtam 
More  pWnty  than  the  tun,  u»t  barren  •bines. 

MUtnu 

3.  To  comprise*  as  a  writing. 

WherefOTcalao  it  isctmtamea'm  the  scripture. 

\PtUr. 

4.  To  restrain ;  to  withhold  ;  to  keep 
within  bounds. 

AB  men  thouM  be  ctitained  in  duty  ever 
liter,  without  the  terrour  of  warlike  forces. 

Spenjer  §m  IrtSand, 

Their  king's  person  ttUaiM  the  unruly  people 

from  evil  occasions.  Sfetuer, 

I  teU  you,  sirs. 
If  you  should  tmile,  he  grows  impatient.-^— 
^Fear  not,  my  lord,  we  can  eemtain  ourselvei. 

SbaJbfeare, 

T9  (Jokta'ik.  v.  If.  To  live  in  conti- 
nence. 

I  felt  the  ardour  of  my  passion  increase,  till  I 
could  no  loiiger  cmisin,       ArSitthiut'  end  Pt^, 
CoNTA^iNABLE.    adj.     [froDi  cottiai/iJ] 
Possible  to  be  contained. 

The  air  mUaituUc  within  the  cavity  of  the 
•oU]^e,  amounted  to  eleven  grains.  Bayle, 

To  CONTA'MINATE.  v.  a.  [centamino^ 
Latin.]  To  defile ;  to  pollute ;  to  cor- 
rupt by  base  mixture. 

Shall  we  now 
Cndamiaate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes  ?  Siai. 

A  base  pander  holds  the  chamber  door, 
Whilst  by  a  sbve,  no  gentler  than  a  dog, 
His  fairest  daughter  is  u$iUtmimattd,  Sbakrpeart, 
Doit  not  with  poison;  strangle  her  in  her  bed, 
Sven  in  the  bed  she  hath  eontaminatetl,      StaA» 

I  quickly  sh^ 
Some  of  his  basurd  blood,  and  in  disgrace 
Bespoke  him  thus :  £$mtamtiaieJ,  base, 
And  misbegotten  blood,  I  spill  of  thine.   SBah, 
Though  It  be  necessitated,  by  its  relation  to 
flesh,  to  a  terrestrial  converse ;  vet  't  ia,  like 
the  mn,'w\tho\xt ttfrtamtMaiifigits  beams.  Gianv, 
He  that  lies  with  another  man's  wife  |>ropa-' 
gates  children  in  another's  &miiy  for  him  to' 
keep,  and  wmiamineies  the  honour  thereof  as 
much  at  in  him  lies.  AylifftU  Parergom, 

CONTAMiNA'TioN.fl.  s.  [from  contami- 
nate']   Pollution  $  defilement. 
CoNTE^MERATED.    adj.    [coittemeratus^ 
Latin.]  Violated  5  polluted.  Ditt, 

To  GONTE'MN.  v.  a.  [contemno^  Lat.] 
To  despise;  to  scorn;  to  slight;  to 
disregard ;  to  neglect ;  to  defy. 

Yet  hetter  thus,  md  known  to  be  contemned^. 
Than  ttill  fntewuttd  and  flattered.     Sbahpemre, 
Eve,  K^y  contempt  of  lite  and  pleasure  seems 
To  argue  in  thee  something  more  sublime 
And  exceUeot  than  what  thy  mind  ctnUmttu 


Pygmalion  then  the  Tyrian  sceptre  sway'd. 
One  who  reii/r«tiiV  divine  and  human  laws ; 
'   Then  strife  ensued.         DryJent  Firg,  JBnad^ 
Conte'mnkr.«.  J.  [from  f ©«/«««.]  One 
that  contemns ;  a  despiser  ;  a  scomer. 
He  counsels  him  to  prosecute  innovators  of 
Worship,  not  only  uitmt<mners  of  the  gods,  but 
'  disturbers  of  the  state.  Scmtb, 

To  CONTE'MPER.  v.  a.    [contemperoy 
Latin.]    To  moderate ;  to  reduce  to  a 
lower  degree  by  mixing  something  of 
,    opposite  qualities. 

llie  Jeaves  qualify  and  «M/m^#r  the  heat,  and 
hindtr  tbt  evaporauon  of  moisture*        •  J^oy. 
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Cokte^MPER  AM£:»T.  ir.  ir.[from  Msfrm- 
perof  Lat.]  The  degree  of  any  quality 
as  tempered  to  others. 

There  b  nearly  an  equal  tnUmptnmut  of  the 
warmth  of  our  bodies  to  that  of  me  bociest  om 
of  the  atmosphere.  hnhcm. 

To  Conte'mpbrate.  v.  a.  [from  cm- 
temper.']  To  diminish  any  quality  by 
something  contrary ;  to  moderate  i  to 
temper. 

The  mighty  Nile  and  Kiger  do  sot  ctJt 
moisten  and  tvniemperait  the  -«r,  fa«  refresh 
and  humectate  the  earth.  BrrjM. 

If  blood  abound,  let  it  out,  regubtiDg  the    < 
patient's  diet,  ud  tMtemperatimg  the  bumcun.     | 
Wutmnt  Ssrg.Tj. 
CoNTEMPERA'TlON.ff.  J.  [from  ow/os- 

pcrateJ] 
X.  The  act  of  diminishing  any  quality  bf 
admixture  of  the  contrary;  the  act  of 
moderating  or  tempering. 

The  use  of  air,  witnout  whidi  diert  is  fK> 
continuation  in  life,  is  not  nutrition,  but  the 
Mitfcw/fnoriM  of-fervour  in  the  heart.   Bnva- 

2.  Proportionate  mixture ;  proportion. 

There  is  not  greater  variety  in  men's  faces, 
and  in  the  ciitemperaSimt  of  tneir  natural  hu- 
mours, than  there  is  in  their  phantasies.  Hdt. 
To  CONTE'MPLATE.  v.  a.  [cwtm- 
plor^  Lat.  This  seems  to  have  bceo  once 
accented  on  the  first  syltable.]  To  cod- 
sider  with  continued  attention;  tostudy; 
to  meditate. 

There  b  not  mudi  AflScuky  in  coofioias  '^ 

mind  to  ciittmplaU  what  we  luve  a  great  (lesie 

to  know.  •  Wens. 

Con  Tt^M  PLATE.  v.«.  To  muse;  to  think 

studiously  with  long  attention. 

So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest; 
.So  many  hours  must  I  cmitmpUu,   Shdafvrt, 

Sspor  had  an  heaven  of  glass,  which  he  trod 
upon,  ccHtemplaSimg  over  the  same  as  if  he  hid 
been  Jupiter.  Ftadc^- 

How  can  I  consider  wiiat  belongs  to  niT>-.i^« 

when  I  have  been  so  long  c9mt«mpUtiMgcnyr>j. 

Dryden't  7arw»a/,  Frfu- 

Comtempla'tion.  «.  j.  [from  cotittm' 

plate,] 
I.  Meditation ;  studious  thought  00  any 
subject ;  continued  attention. 
How  now?  what  serious  ^MifcM/tom  are  T(v 
'     inf  SUhfttrt. 

C»Htimp/atim  is  keeping  the  idea,  wA  s 
brought  uto  the  mind,  for  some  time  actuaSf 
in  view,  i*^'* 

1.  Holy  meditation ;  a  holy  exercise  of  the 
Bovdf  employed  in  attention  to  tacrtd 
things. 

I  have  breath'd  a  secret  vow 
To  live  in  prayer  and  ewtemplKtmit 
Only  attended  by  Nerissa  here.       Sidi^fsn- 

3.  The  faculty  of  study  :  opposed  to  the 
power  of  action. 

There  are  two  functions,  tmttxplj;^  ^"^ 
practice :  accQrdin|  to  that  g^ieral ^mstsa  c^cb- 
jects  ;  some  of  which  entertain  our  speculitii'^ 
others  employ  our  actions.  ^•-■ 

COKTE'MPtATIVE.  adj\  [firoffl  r»*»«* 

plate.] 
I.  Given  to  thought  or  study ;  studious  -, 

thoughtful. 
.  Fist  and  e^ntemplaUvt  their  loofc^ 

Still  turning  over  nature's  books.        Df^^ 
%.  Employed  in  Study;  d^icatedtostudf- 
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tiM  no  coartier,  nor  versed  in  state  iffiiirs: 
my  life  hath  rather  been  tonUmplativc  than  act- 


»ve. 


Bacm. 


C9Htemf!aiive  men  may  be  without  the  plea- 
sure of  discovering  the  secrets  of  state,  and  men 
of  action  are  commonly  >vithout  the  pleasure  of 
trafinj?  the  ^ecrets  of  (fivine  art.  Grew. 

3.  Having  the  power  of  thought  or  medi- 
'  tatfon. 

So  many  kinds  of  creatures  might  be  to  exer- 
cise the  eoniemfUtive  faculty  of  man.  Hay. 

Conte'mplativEly.  oilv,  [from  con' 
templathfe.']  ThoughtfuUy;  attentively; 
with  dtcp  attention, 
Contempla'tor.  «•  J.  [Lat.]  One  cm- 
ployed  in  study ;  an  enquiier  after 
knowledge;  a  student. 

In  the  Persun  toneue  the  word  magut  imports 

as  much  as  zumtemplaUr  cS  ^vnm  and  heavenly 

science.  R*Uizh*t  History. 

The  Platonick  cmUmplators  reject  both  these 

descriptions,  founded  upon  parts  and  colours. 

Browns  Fulgar  Errottrs. 

CONTE'MPORARY.    adj.   \contempO' 

rain,  Fr.] 
1.  Living  in  the  same  age  ;  coetaneous. 
Albert  Durer  was  conttmporary  to  Lucas. 

Dryiem's  Dufremoy. 

a.  Bom  at  the  sam^  time. 

A  grove  born  with  himself  he  sees. 
And  loves  his  oM  tontempormry  Uces.^    Cov>ley, 
3.  Existing  at  the  same  point  of  time. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  the  ideas  of  yester- 
day, tO'Klayy  and  to-morrow,  to  be  the  same ;  or 
bring  ages  past  and  future  together,  and  make 
them  contemporary.  ^  Locke. 

Conte'mporary.  «.  J.  One  who  lives  at 
the  same  time  with  another. 

All  this  in  blooming  youth  you  have  atchiev  d ; 
Nor  are  your  foil'd  contomforaria  griev*d.  Dryd. 

As  he  has  been  favourable  to  me,  he  will  hear 
of  his  kindness  from  our  cMten^raries :  for  we 
are  fallen  into  an  age  illiterate,  censorious,  and 
detracting.  Drydent  Juvenal,  Preface, 

The  active  part  of  mankind,  as  they  do  most 
for  the  good  of  their  Contemporaries ,  very  de- 
servedly gain  the  greatest  share  in  their  ap- 
plays^js,  Addison's  Freeholder. 

To  Conte'mporfse.  v.  a.  [con  and  tent' 
pus^  Lat.]  To  make  contemporary ;  to 
place  in  the  same  age. 

The  indiflerency  of  their  existences,  coniem' 
prised  into  our  actums,  admits  a  ferther  con- 
sideration. Brrwns  Fulgar  Errouru 
CONTE'MPT.  n.  s.  [contemptus^  Lat.] 
I.  The  act  of  despising  others ;  slight  re- 
gard; scorn. 
It  was  neither  m  etntempt  nor  pnde  that  I  did 

not  bow.  ....      „  ^''*'''- 

The  shame  of  bemg  miseraMe 
Exposes  men  to  scorn  and  base  eontempt. 
Even  from  their  nearest  friends.  Dembam* 

There  is  no  action,  in  the  behaviour  of  one 
man  towards  another,  of  which  human  nature  is 
more  impatient  than  of  eomtempt;  it  being  an 
undervaluing  of  a  man,  upon  a  belief  of  hisutter 
uselessness  and  inability,  anda  spiteful  endeavour 
to  engage  the  rest  of  the  worid  m  the  same  slight 
•ftCecm  of  him.  South. 

His  friend  smil'd  scornful,  and  with  proud 
tontempt 
Rejects  as  idle  what  his  fellow  dreamt.  Drydem. 

Nothing,  savs  I,onginus,  can  be  great,  the  «:««- 
ftmpt  o(  whicn  is  great.  Addison, 

a.  TtJC  State  of  bung  despised  j  vilcness* 
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The  place  was  like  to  come  unto  eotiempf* 

Conte'mftible.  adj.  [from  contempt.'] 
I.  Worthy  of  contempt ;  deserving  scorn. 
No  man  truly  knows  himself,  but  he  groweth 
daily  more  contemptible  in  his  own  eyes.  TayUrm 

From  no  one  vice  exempt. 
And  most  contemptihle  to  shun  contempt.  Pppt. 
a.  Despised  ;  scorned  »  neglected. 

There  is  not  so  contemptible  a  plant  or  animal* 
that  does  not  confound  the  most  enlarged  un- 
derstanding. X»oeie* 
3.  Scornful ;  apt  to  despise  1  contemptu* 
ous.    This  is  no  proper  use.  ^   '  • 
-    If  she  should  make  tender  of  her  love»*tis 
very  possible  he  *U  scorn  it ;  for  the  man  hath  a 
eontemptibU  spirit,                              Sbahpeart. 
Conte'mptibleness.  n,  j.  [from  ro»- 
temptible.^    The  state  of  being  con- 
temptible ;  the  state  of  being  despised  ; 
meanness  ;  vilcness;  baseness;  cheap* 
ness. 

Who,  by  a  steddy  practice  of  virtue,  cosaes  t» 
discern  the  contemptibleneu  of  baits  wherewiik 
he  allures  us-  />«4ty  afJHeiy, 

CoNTE'MPTiBLY.  odv.  [frofo  contcmfti* 
hU,'\  Meanly ;  in  a  manner  detervin^ 
contempt. 

Know'st  thou  not 
Their  language,  snd  their  ways?  They  alsokaow. 
And  reason  not  cotttemptiily.  MUtamm 

Cost E'sivTVovs,  adj.  Ihom  conUmptJ] 
Scornful;  apt  to  despise ;  using  words 
or  actions  of  contempt ;  insolent. 

To  neglect  God  all  our  lives,  and  know  dMt 
we  neglect  him ;  to  oftnd  God  voluntarily,  and 
know  that  we  ofiend  him,  casting  our  hopes  oa 
the  peace  which  we  trust  to  make  at  parting  ;  is 
no  other  than  a  rebellious  presumption,  and  even 
a  contemptuous  laughing  to  scorn  and  diuriding  of 
God,  his  laws,  and  precepts.  HaleigJb. 

Some  much  averse  1  found,  and  wondVooi 
harsh. 
Contemptuous^  proud,  set  on  revenge  and  spate;    ^ 

Jnttt.  J^gOltm 

Rome,  the  proudest  part  of  the  heathen  world, 
entertained  the  most  contempUmus  opinion  of  the 
Jews.  Atterhwjm 

Conte'mptuously.  ad'v.  [froril  cmh- 
temp^uous.']  With  scorn;  with  despite s 
scornfully ;  despitefully. 

I  throw  my  name  against  the  bruising  stoney 
Trampling  contemptuously  on  thy  diadem.  Sbaku 
The  apostleaand  most  eminent  christians  wero 
poor,  and  used  contemptuously.  TayUr. 

If  he  governs  tyrannically  in  youth,  he  will 
be  treated  contemptuously  in  age ;  and  die  baser 
his  enemies,  the  more  intderable  the  affront* 

L*Estrmi^ 
A  wise  roan  would  not  speak  coHkmpiuoutly  of 
8  prince,  though  out  of  his  dominions.  Tilhtsom. 
Conte'mptuousmess.  0.  /.  [firtim  ««- 
temptuotu.']    Disposition^  to  coiltempt ; 
insolence.  Dict» 

To  CONTE'ND.  v.  n.  [eontendo^  Lat.] 
I.  To  strive  ;  to  struggle  in  opposition. 
Hector's  forehead  spit  forth  blood 
At  Grecian  swords  contending,  Shakspeart, 

His  wondi'rs  and  his  praises  do  contend 
Which  should- he  thine  or  his.  Sbaitpenre. 

Death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them. 

Whether  they  live  or  die.  Sbaispeare's  Macbeth, 

Distress  not  the  Moabites,  neither  ««N/rir^iih 

them  in  battle  *,  for  I  will  not  give  thee  of  their 

land.  J>fuf. 
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t.  Tb  vie  i  to  act  in  emulation. 
.  You  sk  above,  and  cee  vain  men  belorv 
C»ntnid  for  what  you  only  can  bestow.  Drydau 
3.  It  has^r  before  the  ground  or  cause  of 
contentiop. 

The  question  which  our  author  wouU  tmind 
y^r^if  he  did  not  forget  it,  it,  what  persons  have 
«  right  to  be  obeyed.  Lmie, 

4.^omettme8  abouU 

He  will  find  that  many  things  he  fiercely  ^on- 
t€mdtd  aUta  were  trivial  Dteay  9f  Piety. 

5^  It  has  with  before  the  opponent. 
This  battle  Area  like  to  the  morning's  wir. 
When  dying  doudi  fnUndwUb  growine  light. 
•  Sbakiptaris  Hatry  vi. 

If  we  consider  him  u  om  Maker,  we  cannot 
§mi€md  vf$t&  him.  7tmpU. 

6,  Sometimes  4jram//. 

In  ambitious  strength  I  did 
Cmimi  agamsi  thy  valour.  Sbahpeare. 

To  Conte'hd.  w.  a.  To  dispute  any 
thing;  to  contest. 

Their  airy  limbs  in  sports  they  exercise, 
Ajid  on  the  ^een  tttttcnd  the  wrestler's  prize. 

A  time  of  war  at  length  wiH  come, 
When  Carthage  shall  tmtend  the  world  with 
9Uxa»»  Drydm*^ 

Thua  low  we  lie. 
Shut  from  thi#  day  and  thift  fntenieddiLy,X>ryd. 
Coitte'wdent.  It.  J.  [from  contend,]  An- 
tftgonist;  opponent;  champion ;  com- 
biBtant.    Not  used. 

in  all  nouble  changes  and  revolutions,  the 

ovttendtiat  have  been  still  made  a  prey  to  the 

third  party.  L*&tra»ge. 

CoNTE^NDBR.jv.  J.  [from  Contend."]  Com* 

batant;  champion. 

llie  cwtendert  tac  it  took  upon  it  as  undenia- 

Ue.  .  L^cke. 

Those  disputes  often  arise  in  good  earnest. 

Inhere  the  two  contenders  do  really  believe  the 

di0erent  propositions  which  they  support.  iVattt. 

CONTE'NT.  adj.  Icontentus,  Lat] 

z.  Satisfied,  so  as  not  to  repine;  easy* 

though  not  highly  pleased. 

Bom  to  the  spacious  empire  of  the  Nine, 
One  would  have  thought  she  should  have  been 

cmteitt 

To  manage  well  that  mighty  government.  Z^y^ 

Who  is  eoniemtt  is  happy.  LocJkg. 

A  man  is  prfectly  coHtettt'wixh  the  state  he  is 

in,  when  he  is  perfectly  without  any  uneasiness. 

Zoeie, 
Foe  to  loud  praise,  and  friend  to  learned  ease, 
CoMtemt  with  science  in  the  vale  of  peace.  Pe^. 
4*  Satisfied,  so  as  not  to  oppose. 
Submit  you  to  the  people's  voices. 
Allow  their  officers,  and  be  tontent 
•     To  suffer  lawful  censure.  Shakspeart., 

To  Conte'nt.  V.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 
I.  To  satisfy,  so  as  to  stop  complaint ; 
not  to  offend  ;   to  appease,  without 
plenary  happiness  or  complete  gratifi- 
cation. 

Content  thyself  with  this  much,  and  let  this 

satisfy  thee,  that  I  love  thee.  Sidney, 

.  Great  minds  do  sometimes  content  themselves 

to  threaten,  when  they  could  destroy.  TU/otton, 

Do  not  iontent  yourselves  with  obscure  and 

confused  ideas  where  clearer  are  to  be  atuined. 

}Vatti*i  Ltguk. 

%»  To  please ;  to  gratify. 

Is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel 
Because  his  painted  skin  teiittnti  the  tytl Shaii, 
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ItdothmiidimlAlnie, 
To  hear  him  so  tndmU    Siaktje«rit  Hsmk. 
If  a  man  so  temper  his  actions,  ai  m  some 
0ne  of  them  he  doth  emtmt  every  frctian,  the 
musick  of  praise  will  be  fuller.  Bes». 

Wheat  IS  contented  with  a  meancv  euth,  lad 
CMtenting  with  a  suiuble  gain.  Cares. 

CoNTE'NT.  ».  J.  [from  theveih.] 
I.  Moderate  happiness ;  such  utis&ctioB 
as,  though  it  does  not  fill  up  desire,  ap- 
peases complaint. 

♦     Nought's  had,  all's  spear. 

Where  out  desire  is  got  wttbout  content.  Shaktf, 

One  thought  emtent  the  good  to  be  eajoy'd; 

This  every  htde  accident  destroy'd.      Dryin, 

A  wise  content  his  even  soul  secur'd: 
By  want  not  shaken,  nor  1^  wealth  attiirU 

SnnA  M  fh&^u 

4.  Acquiescence)  satisfaction  in  a  thisg 
,  unexamined. 

.     Others  for  Imguage  all  their  care  eipras, 
And  value  books,  as  women  men,  for  dresi : 
Their  praise  b  still— the  stile  is  excellent ; 
The  sense  they  humbly  take  ihwo  tmteit,  Ftps. 

3.  [from^  cotttenttUi  contained.]  That 
whi«h  is  contained,  or  indadedy  in  asy 
thing. 

■     Tho'  my  heart's  content  firm  love  doth  bear, 
Nothing  of  that  shall  firma  mine  eyes  appear. 

Shnhfeen, 
.     Scarcely  any  diingcaa  be  determined  of  the 
panicular  contemte  ef  any  single  mass  of  ore  bf 
mere  inspection.  Weeiwti. 

£xpenments  are  made  on  the  blood  of  bea}thf 
animals:  ip  a  weak  h»bit  serum  m^hxa&rd 
other  coii/r»//.  Arh^mi. 

4.  The  power  of  containing;  extent; 
capacity. 

This  isUnd  had  then  fifteen  hundred  ftrcai 
dtips,  of  great  Mn/raf.  Jtom. 

It  were  good  to  know  the  gecMneokal  ttntt^ 
figure,  and  situation  of  all  the  lands  of  a  kJi^ 
dom,  according  to  natural  bounds.         Groei, 
S»  That  which  is  comprised  in  a  writing. 
"  In' this  sense  the  plural  only  is  in  use. 
I  have  a  letter  from  her. 
Of  such  comtente  as  yoo  will  wonder  at. 

I  shall  prove  diese  writings  not  ownterfeiii, 
but  authentick ;  and  the  enmtentt  tme^  and  vo^ 
thy  of  a  divine  original.  GrraV  Coimdept. 
.  The  canUnU  of  both  books  axne  before  that 
of  the  first  book,  in  the  thread  of  the  story. 

Ad£ton*  Sfad^^ 

Content a'tton.  n.  j.  [from  coxttMi,] 
.  Satisfaction;  content.  Out  of  use. 
I  seek  no  better  wirmnt  than  my  ovn  csa- 
•cience,  nor  no  greater  pleasure  than  miae  cm 

^COt^entation.  SiJaft' 

Fourteen  years  space,  dorn^  the  ninority  d 
Gordianus,  the  government  was  with  peatV 
pUuise  mdoonttntntion  in  the  hands  of  Muidwcsi 
a  Indent.  £^, 

The  shield  was  not  long  after  incnisted  «kb 
a  new  rust ;  and  is  the  same,  a  cut  of  which  hath 
been  engraved  and  exhibited,  to  the  great  sn^ 
tentaHon  of  the  learned.        Arbmtlmtt  endF^* 

QovTE*VT¥,D, partieipmi adf.  [fix»m  ««• 
tent.l  Satisfied;  at  quiet;  not  repining; 
not  demanding  more  ;  easy,  though  not 
plenarily  happy. 

Barbarossa,  in  hope  by  auAerancc  to  abtiiti  sa- 
other  kingdom,  seemed  coatenud  with  the  aa- 
s\ier.  KmUu'  BUtm^ 
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Dream  not  of  other  worlds* 
CM^/nfn/ that  thus  far  has  been  reveal'd* 
>fot  of  earth  only,  but  of  highest  heav'n. 

.  If  he  can  descry 

Some  nobler  foe  approach,  to  nim  he  caUst 
And  bega  his  £ite,  and  then  €MUitt€d^\M, 

Daiiam, 
To  distant  lands  Vertumnus  never  roves ; 
Like  yon,  coKtentni  with  his  native  groves.  Pope, 
Co  N T k'n T  E  D  N  £  s s .  n.  J.  [from  contented.  1 
State  of  satisfaction  in  any  lot. 
Angling  was»  after  tedious  study,  a  calmer  of 
nnquiet  thoughts,  a  moderator  of  passions,  a  pro- 
curer of  c0}i/«m/«^m:».  fyaito»'i  Atigler, 
Cox  te'nt  I  ON.  n,  J,  [eontentiot  Lat.] 
I.  Strife  ;  debate ;  contest ;  quarrel;  mu- 
tual opposition. 
Can  we  with  manners  ask  what  was  the  di^  * 
ference  f 
I       Safely,  I  think ;  'twas  a  mitenilom  in  pub* 
lick.  Sbaktpcdre, 
Avoid  fooliah  questions  and  genealogies,  and 
nnte/ttioms  and  strivings.  77hr/. 
Can  thev  keep  themselves  in  a  perpetual  em* 
temticm  with  theur  ease,  their  reason,  and  their 
God,  and  not  endure  a  short  combat  with  a  sin- 
ful custom  ?                                 Deeeif  •f 'Piety. 
The  ancients  made  c^ntentim  the  pnnciple  that 
reigned  in  the  chaos  at  first,  and  then  love  ;  the 
one  to  express  the  divisions,  and  the  other  the 
union  of  aU  parties  in  the  middle  and  common 
bond.                      MurmxCt  Theory  rftU  Earth, 
3.  Emulation ;  endeavour  to  excel. 
Sons  and  brother  at  a  strife  I 
What  b  your  ouarrel  ?  how  began  it  first  ? 
■No  qoajrrel,  but  a  sweet  eontentwi,    ShaJts, 
S-  Eagerness;  zeal;  ardour;  vehemence 
of  endeavour. 

Your  own  earnestness  and  eonienHw  to  effect 

what  you  are  about,  will  continually  su»est  to 

you  several  swtifices.  nfoUer, 

This  is  aii  end,  which  at  first  view  appears 

worthy  our  utmost  emtemtUn  to  obtain.  Kogers, 

Conte'ntious.  adj.  [from  contend^] 
Quarrelsome;  given  to  debate;  per- 
verse ;  -not  peaceable. 

Thoo  thinkeat  much  that  this  ewtemtioue  storm 
Invades  us  to  the  skin.  Shgkspeare**  King  Lear, 
There  are  certain  eiUemtUut  humours  that  are 
never  to  be  pleased.  VEstramge, 

Rest  made  them  idle,  idleness  made  them  cu- 
rious, and  curiosity  tf«»/^i»/ww.  Decay  of  Piety, 
2  o  N  T  E  w  T I  o  u  s  Jurisdiction.  [In  law.]  A 
court  which  has  a  power  to  judge  and 
determine  differences  between  contend- 
ing parties.  .  The  lord  chief  justices, 
and  jndges,  have  a  contentious  jurisdic- 
tion ;  but  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  and 
the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  have 
none,  being  merely  judges  of  accounts 
and  transactions.  Chambers. 

!omte'ntiously.  adv.  [from  content 
tiotu.']     Perversely ;  quarrelsomely. 

"We  shall  not  cantentiotuly  reioin,  or  only  to 
justify  our  own,  but  to  applaud  and  confirm  liis 
maturer  assertions.  Bro^n. 

on'te'ntiousnbss.  «,  J.  [from  content 
tious,!  Proneness  to  contest ;  perverse- 
ness  •  turbulence  ;  quarrelsomeness. 

Do  not  eafitmthusnett,  and  cruelty,  and  study 
of  revenge,  seldom  fail  of  retalwtion  f    Beatley. 

osTE^NTLEss.  adj.  [from  content. "l  Dis- 
contented 5  dissatisfied ;  uneasy. 
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^  Best  sutes,  <M/«a}£»/, 
Have  t  distracted  and  most  wretched  being. 
Worse  than  the  worst,  content.        Shahpear^m 
Contentment.  ».  J.  [from  content^  thi: 

verb.] 
I.  Acquiescence!  without  plenary  satijH  . 
faction. 

Such  men's  cmtektwutit  must  be  'wrou^t  bjr 

stratagem:  the  usual  method  of  £ure  is  not  for 

them.  Hoohef, 

Submusion  is  the  only  reasoning  between  a 

creature  and  its  Mriier,  and  contentment  in  his 

viiXi.  is  the  best  remedy  we  can  apply  to  misfor* 

tunes.  Temfh, 

Content  meat  without  external  honour,  is  nu- 

mility  ;  without  the  pleasure  of  eatii»,  tempef  - 

ance.  Grrw't  CoemoigUt, 

Some  place  the  bliss  in  action,' some  in  ease; 

Those  call  it  pleasure,  and  contentmeia:\htst.Pop^ , 

But  now  no  face  divine  contentment  wears, 
T  b  all  black  sadness,  o»  continual  tears.  Popk  • 
%,  Gratification. 

At  Paris  the  prince  spent  one  whole  day,  te 
eive  his  mind  some  contentment  In  viewin|  of  a 
famous  city.  fKottm^e 

CoKTS^RMiNous*  adj,[contermintUilM  .\ 
Bordering  upon;  touchigg  at  the  boui  i- 
daries. 

This  conformed  so  many  of  them,  as  we  re 
conterminoiuxoxht  colonies  and  garrisons,  to  d  le 
Roman  bws.  Jia  /«. 

Conterra'neous.  adj,  Iconterranet s, 
Lat.]  Of  the  same  country.  Dn  •/. 
To  CONTE'ST.  v.  a,  [eontestett  Frenc  b. 
probably  from  contra  teitari,  Lat.]  1  *o 
dispute ;  to  controvert ;  to  litigate ;  to 
call  in  questipn. 

T  is  evident  upon  whit  account  none  hs  ve 
presumed  to  eontest  the  proportion  of  these  a  ti* 
cient  pieces.  JDrjiitC*  Dn/rum  y* 

To  Conte'st.  V.  jf. 

X.  To  strive;  to  contend:  followed  Ij 
with. 

The  difficulty  /of  an  argument  adds  to  tl  >« 
pleasure  of  eonte4ting  with  it,  when  there  «  e 
hopes  of  victory.  Smnt  <• 

a.  To  vie ;  to  emulate. 

I  do  contest 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  tvHh  thy  love. 
As  ever  in  ambitious  strength  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valour.  Shakspeame. 

Of  man,  who  iares  in  pomp  with  Jove  conte^t^  ' 
Unchanged,  immortal,  and  supremely  blest  ? 

Pope*e  OdyStt^u 

Co'ntest.  n.  J.  [from  the  verb.  It  is  no«r 
accented  on  the  first  syllable.]  Dispute  s 
difference;  debate. 

This  of  old  no  less  contests  did  more. 
Than  when  for  Homer's  birth  sev*n  cities  strove  • 

Denham* 
A  definition  is  the  only  way  "whereby  the 
meaning  of  words  can  be  kno^, without  leaving 
room  for  contest  about  it.  Loehim 

Leave  all  noiay  contests ,  all  immodest  damouriit 
and  brawling  language.  Watts* 

Co  N  T E's  T  A  B  L E.  adj.  [from  contest^']  That 
may  be  contested ;  disputable ;  contro- 
vertible. 
Conte^stablekess.  ff.  J.  [from  contest- 
table.']  Possibility  of  contest.  lyict. 
Contesta'tion.w. /.[from  ro«/«/.]  The 
act  of  contesting ;  debate  ;  strife. 

Doors  shut,  visits  forbidden,  and,  which  was 
worse,  divers  ftntatatigm  even  with  the  queen 
herself.  Motion. 
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AlhfT  yein  mAt  in  domcstkk,  uiHOciaUe  Mii> 
tnUihmt  the  found  means  to  withdraw.  CUrmi, 
«•  CONTEOC.  V.  a,  [eontexo^  Lat.]    To 
wesfc  together ;  to  unite  by  interposi- 
tion of  parts.    Not  in  use. 

Ntture  may  ^Mtoc  a  pbnt,  though  that  be  a 

perfectly  mixt  concrete,  without  havmg  all  the 

ckments  wemusly  pretented  to  her  to  com- 

bound  it  of.  S^y^' 

The  fluid  V)dy  of  (juicksilirer  is  emtemtd  with 

Ae  takt  it  carriei  up  m  tuhUmation.        Boyie. 

Co'MTEXT.  «.  i.  [contextus^  Latin.]    The 

general  series  ot*  a  discourse  ;  the  parts 

of  the  discourse  that  precede  and  follow 

the  sentence  quoted. 

V      That  chapter  is  really  a  revreteotatioQ  of  one* 

which  hath  only  the  knowledge,  not  practice,  of 

kis  duty ;  aa  is  muiifest  from  the  nwtext, 

Hammmd  m  ^umdamntalt, 

Cohte'xt.  adj.  [from  contex.}  Knit  to- 
.  gether ;  firm. 

Hollow  and  thin,  for  liehtness ;  hut  wtthai  cm* 
CflBf  and  firm,  for  strength.  Derbam, 

Co  N  T  E'x  T u  R  E . «.  i.  [froHi  conUx^  The 
disposition  of  parts  one  among  ^others ; 
the  composition  of  any  thing  out  of 
separate  parts ;  the  system ;  the  consti- 
tution ;  the  manner  in  which  any  thing 
is  woven  or  formed. 

He  was  not  of  any  delicate  emttxturei  his 
Cmba  rather  sturdy  than  dainty.  WmoM, 

Evei^  spedes,  afterwards  expressed,  was  pro- 
duced nrom  that  idea,  forming  that  wonderful 
mtUexturt  of  created  beings.  Dryden, 

^  Hence  ^an  relax 

l^he  ground's  contexture i  hence  Tartarian  dregs, 
Sulphur  and  nitrous  spume,  enkindling  fierce, 
BellowM  within  their  darksome  caves.  Pbili^. 

This  apt,  this  wise  tomtexture  of  the  aea. 
Makes  it  the  ships,  driv'n  by  the  winds,  c4}ey ; 
Whence  hardy  merchants  sail  from  shore  to 
shore.  Blaeitmortm 

C^  N  T I G  N  a't  I  o  n .  ff .  J.  [cantignatio.  Lit.] 
I.  A  frame  of  beams  joined  together ;  a 
Btory. 

We  mean  a  porch,  or  cloister,  or  the  like,  of 
die  emtiffiation,  and  not  in  storied  buildings. 

IVottOHt  Architecture, 

"Where  more  of  the  orders  than  one  shall  be 

Bet  in  several  stories  or  contifrnatiotUf  there  must 

be  an  exquisite  care  to  place  the  columns  one 

over  another.  tVotteu. 

a«  The  act  of  framing  or  joining  a  fabrick 

of  wood. 
CoNTiGu'iTY.  «.  J.  [from  contiguous. "i 
Actual  contact ;  situation  in  which  two 
bodies  or  countries  touch  upon  each 
other. 

He  defined  magnetio^  attraction  to  be  a  na- 
tural imitation' and  disposition  conforming  unto 
conticruity.  Jorfftum, 

The  immediate  eotUinity  of  thai  convex  were 
a  real  space.  I£ale*s  Orig,  cf  MamJdnd, 

CONTI'GUOUS.  adj.  Icontiguus,  Lat.] 
I.  Meeting  so  as  to  touch ;    bordering 
upon  each  other  j  not  separate. 

FInme  doth  not  mmgle  with  flame  as  air  doth 
with  air,  or  vrater  with  water,  but  only  rcmaSu- 
t:ch  contiguotu;  as  it  cometh  to  oass  betwixt  con- 
^tiiig  bodies.  BacwCt  Natural  HisUnrj^ 

The  loud  misrule 
Of  chaos  far  remov*d;  lest  fierde  extremes, 
Contigtiouj,  might  distemper  the  whole  frume. 
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The  east  and  west, 
Upon  the  gkbe,  a  mathematidL  point     ^ 
Only  divides :  riius  happiness  and  nuseiY, 
And  all  extremes,  are  still  cmtigmat.  De*h8m, 
Distincuish  them  by  the  diminotkn  of  the 
lights  and  shadoirs,  joining  the  cmtipmi  ^kits 
by  the  participation  of  their  colours,     bnitt. 
When  I  viewed  it  too  near,  the  two  halfs  rf 
the  Diper  dH  net  apncar  fully  divided  from  i^« 
anotner,  but  seemed  cmtmmu  at  one  of  thtJ 
angles.  Nntt»n'tOf^. 

4.  It  has  sometimes  <odtb. 

Water,  beln|(  emtigneus  with  air,  coo\eth  r., 
but  mCMSteneth  it  not.  Battn*  Natural  Hury, 
Co  N  T  I'c  u  o  u  s  JL  Y ,  adv.  [from  contigncu.] 
Without  any  intti:vening:  spaces. 

Thus  discmbroil*d,they  take  their  proper  p  jcc, 

The  jsext  of  kin  eomtimtf/y  embrace. 

And  foes  are  sunder'd  by  a  larger  space.  Drjl 

Cokti'guouskcss.    ar.  /.   [from  /cn.v 

guoiu.}    Close  connexion ;  coherence. 

Diet. 

Co'NTINENCE    >  r        ^.       *•      T»tl 

Co'NTINBNCy.r*  ''  ^*«''''«''^'  ^-^  J 

!•  Restraint ;  command  of  one's  self. 
He  knew  what  to  say ;  he  knew  also  when  to 
leave  o£f,  a  evitiueuee  which  is  practised  by  f^ 
writers.  Dryicm's  Fak.  Prtj. 

2-  Chastity  in  general. 

where  is  he  ?— 
—In  her  chamber,  making  a  sermon  of  rt«<fw«7 
so  her;  and  rails,  and  swears,  and  rates. Shtiit- 

SuiTer  not  dishonour  to  approach 
Th*  imperial  seat ;  to  virtue  consecrate, 
Toju$tice,fM//jiflirr,  and  nobility.        Shhf' 
J.  Forbearance  of  lawful  pleasure. 

Content  without  lawful  venery,  is  fwit^w*-''; 
witiiout  unlawful,  chastity.         Gretpt  Cuk<. 

4.  Moderation  in  lawful  pleasures. 

Chastity  is  either  abstinence  or  euuiiMtnrt:  '^ 
stincnce  is  that  of  virgins  or  widows;  ca*-"-''  '- 
of  married  persons.  '/jt-'- 

5.  Continuity :  uninterrupted  course. 
Ans|\*ers  ought  to  be  made  before  tkc  ad- 
judge, before  whom  the  depositions  were  r:  - 
duced,  lest  the  continence  of  the  course  sh -»j-'  •* 
divided;  or,  in  other  terms,  lest  there  sht'Ui<:  ^ 
a  discontinuance  of  the  cause.  A^"j- 

CCyNTINENT.  adj.  icontiwnsy  Lat.] 
I.  Chaste ;  abstemious  in  lawful  pleasures. 
Life 
Hath  been  as  continenty  as  chaste,  as  trvf^ 
As  1  am  now  unhappy.  Shs^'ff'"' 

a.  Restrained  ;  moderate ;  temperate- 
I  pray  you,  have  a  amtiment  forbcaiuce,  *^ 
the  speed  of  his  rage  goes  slower.    Sh^<^- 

3.  Continuous;  connected. 

The  north-east  part  of  Asia,  if  ndi  cfsh^ 
with  the  west  side  of  America,  yet  certiJiii;  \ 
the  least  disjoined  by  sea  of  all  that  coitf  '^ 
Asia.  BrereuiooiMLaMi*^;-' 

4.  Opposing;  restraining. 

My  desire 
AU  continent  Impediments  would  o'crbesr 
That  did  oppose  my  will.  SlahfcMrt. 

Co'n t  I  n  e  n  t.  w.  j.  [corttinetUt  Lat.] 
I.  Land  not  disjoined  by  the  sci  fr^ja 
other  lands. 

Whether  this  portion  of  the  world  were  reA 
By  the  rude  iocean,  from  the  cmtuunt; 
Or  thus  created ;  it  wis  sure  design*d 
To  be  the  sacred  refuge  of  mankind,  f^^'^ 
The  declivity  of  rivers  will  be  so  mi:<^"^-  p 
less,  and  theretbre  the  caHttmeair  wi&  be  th  .^ 
drained,  and  will  gradually  increase  hi  huat^^t'T- 
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ft.  That  which  contains  any  thing.    Thit 
sciHe  U  perhaps  only  in  Sbaksptare, 

O  cleave,  my  fide* ! 
Heart,  once  be  stronger  than  thy  ctUmtnt  / 
Crack  thy  frail  case !        Antwy  and  CU^^a. 
Close  pent*up  guiks, 
*    Rive  your  contending  c«ii<i/i^ii//.       Xhv  Ltar. 
To  CONTI'NGE.  v.  w.  [contingo^ Latin] 
To  touch  ;  to  reach  ;  to  happen.  Diet, 
CoNTi'NGBNCE.  i  iz.j.[from  contingtnt,'] 
CoNTi'NGENCY.iThc  quality  of  being 
fortuitous  ;  accidental  possibility. 

Their  credulities  assent  unto  any  prognostkks, 
which,  considering  the  ewtiwency  in  events,  are 
onty  in  the  prescience  of  God.  Brvwm, 

rfft  once,  O  heav*n!  uofcM  thy  adaroantino 
book; 
If  not  thy  firm  immutable  decree, 
Ax  least  the  second  page  of  great  c^ialmgeiuy^ 
Such  as  consists  with  wills  originallv  free.  Dryd* 
Aristotle  says,  we  are  not  to  ouild  certain 
rules  upon  the  contingemy  of  human  actions. 

SnUi, 
CoNTi'NGENT.  aJj\  [contingenji  Latin.] 
Falling  out  by  chance ;  accidental ;  not 
determinable  by  any.  certain  rule. 

Hazard  naturally  implies  in  it,  first,  something 
future  ;  secondly,  something  eenthgent.  Smtb, 
I  first  informed  myself  in  all  material  circum- 
stances cf  it,  in  more  places  than  one,  that  there 
might  be  nothing  casual  or  coatuigeMi  in  any  one 
of  those  circumstances.  iVoodward, 

CoNTI'NGENT.  II,  s, 

J.  A  thing  in  the  hands  of  chance. 

By  cwttHgeiat  we  are  to  understand  those 
things  which  come  to  pass  without  any  human 
forecaat.  Grew*t  Cosmolegtm, 

His  understanding  could  almost  pierce  into 
future  €0Htmgtntt^  his  conjectures  improving 
even  to  propnecy.  South**  ^mom, 

a.  A  proportion  that  falls  to  any  person 
upon  a  division :  thus»  in  time  of  war, 
each  prince  of  Germany  is  to  furnish 
his  contingent  of  men,  money  t  and  muni- 
tion. 

Co  MX  i^K  G  B  N  T  LY .  aJfu.  [hoTti  contingent,] 
Accidentally  ;  without  any  settled  rule- 
It  n  digged  out  of  the  earth  twHtigait/f,  and 
indifferenuy,  as  the  pyritz  and  agates.  Ivoedvf* 

CONTl^NGKKTNESS.    if.  i.   [fix)m   contin* 

gent."]  Accidentalness ;  fortuitousness. 
C o  N  Ti^N  u  A  I. .  adj\  [eontinuuj^  Lat .], 
I.  Incessant;  proceeding  without  inter- 
ruption ;  successive  without  any  space 
of  time  between.  Continuai  is  used  of 
time,  and  continuous  of  place. 

He  that  ia  of  •  merry  heart  hath  a  ewlituiai 
feasu  Fwwtrhsm 

Other  care  perhaps 
May  hare  diverted  from  ewtimmoi  watch 
Our  great  fmrbidder.  MiUtfu 

*T  is  all  bbnk  sadoeas,  or  comtlmial  tears.  P«/r. 
a.  [In  law.]  A  continual  claim  is  made 
from  time  to  time,  within  every  year 
and  day»  to  land  or  other  thing,  which, 
in  some  respect,  we  cannot  attain  with- 
out danger.  For  example,  if  I  be  dia^ 
seised  of  land,  into  which,  Sfaough  I 
hive  right  into  it,  I  dare  not  enter  for 
fear  of  beating ;  it  behooveth  me  to  hold 
en  my  right  of  entry  to  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  me  and  mine  heir,  by  ap- 
proaching as  near  it  as  I  can^  once  every 
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year  as  long  as  I  live ;  and  so  I  save  the 

right  of  entry  to  my  hcir.^  CoweiL  ' 

3.  It  is  sometimes  used  iox  perpetual, 
Co  s  T  I'N  u  A  L  L  Y.  A i/v.  [from  continual. ] 
z.  Without  pause  ;  without  interruption. 
The  drawing  of  boughs  into  the  inside  of  m 
room,  where  fire  ia  eontinuaUj  kept,  hath  been 
triad  with  grapes.  J^Acm. 

a.  Without  ceasio£[. 

"Why  do  not  all  animals  comiimtially  increase  ia 
bigness,  during  the  whole  space  of  their  lives  f 
Sentity'i  Strmtm* 
Conti'nuance.  «.i.  [from  continue.^ 
z.  Succession  uninterrupted. 

The  brute  immediately  regards  his  own  pre* 
servation,  or  the  coHttnyoMce  of  his  species. 

Addison  *  Spectator* 

a.  Permanence  in  one  state. 

CMliMrtfiicr  of  evil  doth  in  itself  increase  evtL 

'  S'tdmefm 

A  chamber  inhere  a  great  fire  is  kept,  though 
the  fire  be  at  one  stay,  yet  with  the  tuttinnanct 
continually  hath  its  heat  increased.         Sithi^ 

These  Romish  casuists  speak  peace  to  ths 
consciemces  of  men,  by  suggesting  something 
which  shall  satisfy  their  minds,  notwithstanding 
a  known,  avowed  nntimanu  in  sins.         Swtkm 

3.  Abode  in  a  place. 

4.  Duration;  lastingness. 

You  either  fear  his  humour,  or  my  negligeilee^ 
that  you  caQ  in  question  the  ctntinuMmtt  of  his 
love .  Sbakspemre's  TwMi  NigU, . 

Their  duty  depending  upon  fear,  tne  one  wis 
of  no  greater  continustue  than  the  other,  ffayw. 

That  {ileasure  is  not  of  greater  centmummcn, 
which  arises  from*  the  prijudice  or  malice  of 
its  hearers.  jU£sm*»  FrmUtitr. 

5.  Perseverance. 

To  them  who,  by  padeot  ewnthmante  ia  well- 
doing, seek  for  ^ary,  and  honour^  yaad  immor- 
tality, eternal  life.  Mtmamm 

6.  Progression  of  time. 

/    In  thy  book  all  my  members  w«re  writseo, 
which  in  tnUiwamg  were  ftshioacd.      Pmhu, 

7.  Resistance  to  separation  of  parts ;  con- 
tinuity. 

Wool,  tow,  cotton,  and  raw  silk,  have,  be* 
sides  the  desire  of  cMtuutanu  in  regard  to  ths 
tenuity  of  their  thread,  a  greediness  ctf  moistures. 

CoNTi'NUATB,  adj.  [continuatuSf  Lat,] 
z.  Immediately  united. 

We  are  of  him  and  in, him,  even  as  thoo^ 
our  very  flesh  and  bones  shouki  be  made  tanti* 
nnate  wnh  his.  H—ker. 

a.  Uninterrupted;  unbroken. 

A  most  Incomparable  man,  breath'd,  as  it 

were. 

To  an  untirable  and  eontinwte  goodness.  SkA^ 

A  clear  body  broken  to  small  mccesproduceth 

white ;  and  becometh  most  black  while  it  is  «mi- 

tinmntg  and  undivided,  as  we  see  is  deep  waters 

and  thick  gbsses.  PtMcbam. 

CoNTi'NU  ATE  t  Y.  a^T;.[from  continuate.l 

With  continuity;  without  interruption. 

The  water  aacenda  gently,  and  by  intermis- 

sk>ns ;  but  it  falls  emUinnate/y^  and  with  force. 

H^iUine. 
Continua'tion.  II.  J,  [from  conttnuate.\ 
Protraction,or  succession  uninterrupted. 
These  thinttmust  needs  be  the  works  of  Pro- 
vidence, for  the  40Htimuiti9H  of  the  species,  and 
uphokiing  the  world.  J^oy. 

The  Roman  poem  Is  but  the  second  part  of 
the  Iliss ;  a  (wttMotitn  of  the  same  stwy.Vryd' 
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CoyTi'KOATiVB.  «./.  Ifrom  ecnthuatrJ] 
An  exprestion  noting  permanence  or 
duration. 

To  these  may  be  added  toMtUmathes :  at, 
Rome  remaint  to  thif  dav ;  which  includes  at 
Wast  two  profkositiods,  «/s.  Rome  was,  and 
Kome  ia.  fFatts's  JL^guJk. 

Con T I sv  a'tor<  ».  j,  [from  continuate.^ 
He  that  continues  or  ieeps  up  the  series 
or  succession. 

It  seems  injurious  to  Proridence  to  ordain  t 

way  of  productioa  which  should  destroy  the  pro* 

ducer,  or  contrive  the  continuation  of  tne  cpeciet 

by  the  destruction  of  the  cmtiunaiw,     Bmtm* 

^      %f  CONTI'NUE.  v.fi,    Icontimuer,  Fr. 

eojittMuOf  Latin.] 

I.  To  remain  in  the  same  state,  or  place. 

The  multitude  eMiinue  with  me  now  three 

days,  and  have  nothing  to  eat.  Matticw, 

The  popular  vote 
IncUnea  here  to  cmttinme,  and  build  up  here 
A  crowing  empire.  Mihmu 

Happy,  but  for  so  happy  ill  secur'd 
Long  to  cmtimu,  Mijtm. 

He  six  days  and  ni^ts 
CNffMitf^  making.  Mittm, 

%.  To  last ;  to  be  durable. 

Thy  kingdom  shall  not  cttiivm*,    ^  t  Samuei, 
For  here  have  wc  no  emdimamg  city,  but  we 
seek  one  to  come.  Hekrrws, 

They  imagine  that  an  animsl  of  the  longest 
duration  should  live  in  a  continued  motion,  with- 
out that  rest  «'hereby  all  others  eoHimue, 

Brwmi  Vulgar  £rrmrt» 
J.  To  persevere. 

If  ye  mhHmiu  in  my  vnrd,  then  are  ye  my 
disciples  indeed.  J^lut* 

Down  nish*d  the  rain 
Impetuous*  and  coMtimitduSi  the  earth 
Vq  more  was  seen.  Miltn. 

To  Cosri'svE,  v. a. 
I.  To  protract,  or  bold  without  interrup- 
tion. 
O,  imtmwe  thy  loving  kindness  unto  them ! 

You  know  how  to  make  yourself  happy,  by 

only  antumimfr  such  a  life  as  you  have  been  long 

accustomed  to  lead.  \     p9^. 

%.  To  unite  without  a  chasm,  or  intervcn- 

inr  substance. 

The  use  of  the  navel  is  to  fntinwe  the  infant 
unto  the  mother,  and  by  the  vessels  thereof  to 
convey  its  aliments  and  sustenance.        Bnxvtu 

The  dark  abyss,  whose  boiling  gulph 
Tamely  endur  d  a  bridge  of  wond'rous  length. 
From  hell  coHtimmed^  reaching  th*  utmost  orb 
Of  this  frail  world.  MlUon't  Par,  Lost. 

Here  Priam's  son,  Deii^cbus,  be  found, 
Whose  fsce  apd  limbs  were  one  eM/iirvr^  wound ; 
Dishonest,  with  lopp*d  arms,  the  youth  appears, 
Spoil*d  of  his  nose,  and  sharten*d  of  his  ears. 

Drydem't  JBmeuL 

\rher6  any  motion  or  succession  is  so  slow,  aa 
that  it  keeps  not  psce  with  the  ideas  in  our 
minds,  there  the  series  of  a  constant  cMtinugd 
succession  is  lost,  and  we  fterceive  it  not  but 
with  certain  gaps  of  rest  betwten.  Lode. 

Conti'nvedly.  ad^  [from rwi/mi*rf.] 
Witbout  interruption ;  without  ceasing^. 

By  perseverance,  I  do  not  understand  a  con^ 

*    tiiimedfy  uniform,  equal  Course  of  obedience,  and 

fftch  as  is  not  hiterrupted  with  the  least  act  of 

tin.  N9rHx, 

CoAiTi'NUER.if. /.  [fromroir#fif«r.]  That 

which  has  the  power  of  pcrscvcfancev 

I  would  my  horse  had  the. speed  of  ybiir 
-tongue,  and  so  good  a  fnimtuf.        ^baisptmrf^. 
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CONTIWU'ITY.  «./.  [eOHtinuiUH 

I.  Connexion  nnintemiptcd ;   c« 
,  close  union.  | 

It  b  certain,  that  in  ill  bodies  ther«{ 
petite  of  unk>n,and  evitauon  of  solutio 
tfanry.  Bacft"*  H 

Alter  the  great  Ughu  there  muse  { 
ahadows,  which  we  call  reposes;  \m 
reality  the  sight  would  be  ttred,  if  it 
traaed  by  a  imiimatf  of  glittering  oig^ 

It  wraps  itself  about  the  flame,  ani 

tmliuMitj  hinders  any  air  or  nitre  from 

Ad£so»\ 

y  [In  physi<5)c.]    That  texture  os 

siofl  of  the  parts  of  an  animal] 

u^n  the  destruction  of  which  tl 

said  to  be  a  solution  of  cont'tMuitj.  i 

As  in  the  natural  body  a  wound  or] 

cictmtinint^  u  worse  than  a  coarupt  han 

in  the  spu'ituaL  Bacws^ 

^  The  solid  parts  may  be  contracted  by! 

iQg  their  emihudty:  for  a  fibre,  cut  ti 

contracts  Hself.    .  jbi 

Conti'kuous.  adj\    [contimtus^  I 

Joined  together  without  the  interri 

of  any  space. 

As  the  breadth  of  every  ring  is  thus  aiu 
cd,  the  dark  intervals  must  be  diminish^ 
the  neighbouring  rings  become  emtinwx 
are  blended.  Nrwttnj  G 

To  whose  dread  expanse, 

CotUmtnms  depth,  and  wond'roos  length  ofc 

Our  floods  are  nils.  7%«b/«i  /  ^^i 

To  CONTOTIT.  nf.a.  IcoMtortitj,  J 

To  twist ;  to  writhe. 

The  vertebral  arteries  are  variously  comi 

Air  seems  to  consist  of  spires  cmtortei 

small  spheres,  through  the  interstices  of  y 

the  partidcs  of  light  may  freely  pass.      C 

CoifTO'RTlON.      If.    J.      [from     COKt 

Twist  5  wry  motion  ;  flexure. 
Disruption  they  would  be  in  danger  of, 

a  ereat  and  sudden  stretch  or  cmtcrtwm. 
How  can  A»  acquire  those  hundred  [ 

and  mocioos,  and  atis,  the  nat^rtipiu  of  * 

muscular  motion  in  the  &ce  f  S 

CONTOVR.  n.  4.  [French.]  The  out 

the  line  by  which  any  figure  is  dct 

or  terminated. 
Co'NTkA.    A  Latin  preposittdn,  u?c 

composition,  which  signifies  agtti*:.: 
CONTRABAND.    aJJ.     iccKtraU 

Ital.  contrary  to  proclamation.]    I 

hibited;  illegaU  unlawfuL 
If  thei«  happen  to  be  found  an  irrevereif 
^   vression,  or  a  thought  too  wanton,  in  the  c^ 

let  them  be  stwed  orfoslettsd,  like  emtrJ 

goods.  Drydm's  JMU,,  Pr't 

To  Co'N  T  R  A  ■  A ND«  V.  «•    [fium  thc 
•  jective.]    To  import  gt>od8pn>bibit( 

To  CONTRA'CT.  v.tf.  [contractus.l 
1.  To  draw  together  into  less  compa'^' 
Why  love  among  the  virtue  is  not  kD<7- : 
It  is,  tnat  love  eomtr^tU  them  aU  in  one.  /V 
9.  To  lessen  ;  to  make  less  ample. 
in  all  thinp  desuetude  does  etutr^tet  awl  p> 
now  our  ficulties.     C^^mmmt  tf  the  7{%: 
J.  To  draw  the  parts  of  any  tbiog  tt^^ 
thcr. 
To  him  the  angtl  wi^  Mrtred^brov.^. 

4.  TofnaV^alwu-gam. 
On  him  thy  grace  did  Ubeity 
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i-rs    Bul  fim  nntracted, that, if  cvef  fourid, 
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Hit  head  should  pay  the  forfeit. 


DrydMi 


5.  Tp  betroth  ;  to  affiance. 

[  ^;j  "  The  truth  is,  she  and  I,  long  since  contracted^ 

'^  Art  now  so  sure  that  nothing  can  dissolve  us. 

fj  Sbakxpeare. 

,  „^  r.  She  was  a  lady  of  the  highest  condition  in  that 

'  '^,  country,  and  cMtraeted  to  a  mail  of  merit  and 

y.,  quality.                                                         tatter. 

'i^Jk'  To  procure;  to  bring;  to  incur;  to 

draw ;  to  get, 
r;b-       Of  enemies  he  could  not  But  /ofl/r«c/ good 
•::■'■    Store,  while  moving  in  so  high  a  sphere. 

'^  King  Cbar/ejm 

•  v-         He  that  but  conceives  a  crime  in  thought, 
..  .■-    Coniraeti  the  danger  of  ah  -actual  fiiult.     -^n^^* 
' .         Like  friendly  colours,  found  them  both  unite. 
And  each  from  each  contract  new  strength  and" 
light.  Pope, 

Such  behaviour  we  contract  by  having  much 
'      conversed  5^'ith  persons  of  high  stations.  Swift, 
;';•  To  shorten :  as>  life  was  contracted. 
Z'U  To  epitomise ;  to  abridge. 
'  fo  Cost R\'cr,  «y.  «. 

.  To  shrink  up }  to  grow  short. 

Whatever  empties  the  vessels,  gives  room  to 
tlie  fibres  to  contract,       Arbutbnot  on  Alimentt. 

f .  To  bargain :  as,  to  contract  j^r  a  quan- 

titj  of  pro^uions^ 
CoNTR  a'ct.  part,  adj,  [from  the  verb.] 

Affianced;  contracted. 
First  was  he  contract  to  lady  Lucy  \ 

Your  mother  lives  a  witness  to  that  vow.  Sbak. 

'  Co'ktract.  If.  J.  [from  the  verb.    An- 
ciently accented  on  the  last  syllable.] 
4  An  act  whereby  two  parties  are  brought 
together  f  a  bargain  ;  a  compact. 

The  asreeroent  upon  orders,  by  mutual  cbtt» 
trsttf  with  the  consent  to  execute  them  by  com* 
mon  screngtht  they  make  the  rite  of  all  civil 
governments.  Temple. 

Shall  Ward  draw  contraett  with  a  statesman's 
skill? 
Or  Japhet  pocket,  like  his  grace*  a  will  ?     ^spe. 
1.  An  act  whereby  a  man  and  woman  are 
betrothtjd  to  one  another. 
TouchM  you  the  bastardy  of  Edward's  child* 
ren  ?— 
— T  did,  with  his  contract  with  lady  LuCy, 
And  his  tonttact  by  deputy  in  France.     Sbahk 
J.  A  writing  in  which  the  terms  of  a  bar- 
gain arc  inclnd^d. 
Contra'ctedness.   n,  /.     [from  r^«- 
traeted^'\  The  state  of  being  contracted ; 
contraction. .  Diet, 

CoNT  RAC  tibi'lity.jj,/,  [from  ^o«/raf/- 
ibie^     Possibility  of  being  contracted; 
quality  of  sufitfing  contraction. 
By  this  continual  -  rsii/rMtfi^i/i/y  and  dilatabi- 
llty  by  different  degrees  of  heat,  the  air  is  kept 
in  a  constant  motion.  Arkutbnot^ 

C  o  s  T  K  a'c  T I B  L  E .  adj-  [from  contract. ] 
Capable  of  contraction. 

Small  air  blaJdertf,  dilatable  and  oontractfblfi 
are  capable  to  be.  infijted  by  the  admission  of 
•ir^  and  to  subade  at  the  expulsion  of  it. 

Arbutbnet  bn  AHmtktt* 

C  o  N  T  K  a'ct  ru  l  e  k  psi.  n,  /•  [from .  cort* 
tractibie.1  The.  quality  of  Buffering  cdn- 
tractidn.  Diet* 

Contra 'c TILE.  adj.  [from  eo^tractf] 
Haviag  the  power  of  «irfntra€tioD|.9r  of 
•bortcning  UscE 
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'  The  arteries  arc  elastick  tubes,  endued  ^vAi  \ 
contractile  force,  by  which  they  squeeze  ana 
drive  the  blood  still  forward.  Arbutbnot, 

Contra'ction.  If. /.    [f oa/rflf /w,  Lat-l 

I.  The  act  of  contracting  or  shortening,  . 

The  main  paru  of  the  poem,  such  as  the  &• 

ble  and  sentiments,  no  translator  can  prejudice 

but  by  omissions  or  contractions,  Pope, 

a.  The  act  of  shiinking  or  shrivelling. 
Oil  of  vitriol,  will  throw  th6  stomach  into  ifr> 
voluntary  contractions.  Afbtttbnoth 

3.  The  state  of  being  contracted,  or  dravyn 
into  a  narrow  compass. 

Some  things  induce  a  contraction  in  the  nenrel 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  stomach,  which  is  a. 
great  cause  of  appetite.  •  Bacon* 

Comparing  the  ouantiry  of  contraction  and  di^ 
latation  nlade  by  all  the  degrees  of  each  colour, 
I  found  it  greatest  in  the  red.  Ncwtoom 

4*  [In  grammar.]  The  reduction  of  twa 
vowels  or  syllables  to  one. 

5.  Any  thing  in  its  state  of  abbrcviatiort 
or  coiitraction :  as,  the  writing,  is  fuU 
o/"  contractions. 

Contra'ctor.  n.  s.  [from  contract.'} 
One  of  the  parties  to  a  contract  or  bar- 
gain. 

Let  the  measure  of  your  affirmation  or  denial 
be  the  understanding  of  your  contractor;  for  h* 
that  deceives  the  buyer  or  the  seller  by  speakhig 
what  is  true,  in  a  sense  not  understood  by  tht 
other,  is  a  thief.  Taylor's  Rule  of  Liwng  Holf, 
All  matches,  friendships,  and  eocieties,  are 
dangerout  and  inconvenient, wh^re  the  contract 
tors  are  not  equals.  VEitramgo^ 

To  CONTRAbrCT.  v.  a.  [contradito, 
Latin  J 

t.  To  oppose  verbally  i  to  assert  the  con- 
trary to  what  has  been  asserted. 

It  is  not  lawful  to  contradict  a  point  of  history 
which  is  known  to  all  the  world;  as  to  makv 
Hai}nibal  and  Scipiocoi^temporariea  with  Alex^* 
inder.  j),yj^ 

a.  To  be  contrary  to  j  to  repogn  j  to  op-» 
pose. 
No  truth  can  contradict  any  truth.       Hooker. 
I  contradict  vour  bans : 
If  you  will  marry,  make  vour  loves  to  me.     • 
Sbaktpeare" a  King  Lear. 
CONTRADI'CTER*  n.i.  \ixom contriidict.'\ 
Odc  that  contradicts  1  one  that  opposes  1 
an  opposer. 

If  no  contradictor  appears  herein,  the  iult  witt 
lurely  be  good.     ^  \Aylife*i  Parergon. 

If  a^  gentleman  is  a  little  sincere  in  his  repre- 
sentations, he  is  iure  to  have  a  dozen  c  iHra* 
dicteru  SfbijVs  Firvo  of  Ireland^ 

Con TR A Di^CTioN. n,s,  [from contradict.} 
I.  Verbal  oppoaitiuh  ;  controversial  asaer^* 
tibn. 

^        Tliat  tongue, 
Inspir  d  with  contradiction,  durst  Oppoie 
A  third  part  of  the  Godi.    MUto/c  Par.  Lati 
%.  Opposition. 

Consider  him  that  enduf etK  loch  dontradtcfktk 
of  sinners  against  himself,  lest  ye  be  wearied. 

ffeSrevs. 

.$.  Inconsistency  with  itself  1  idcongruity 
in  Words  or  thoughts..  . 

Can  he  make  deathless  death  f  That  wer«     * 
fitrange  comtradictioHt  which  to  God  himself 
Impessible  is  held;  an  argument 
Of  weakdese,  Jloi -of  pow^r.  Mtlh»U^ar,J^otir 
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The  apoftle't  advice,  to  be  angry  ""^  *^"*^ 
was  a  cMtradUtim  in  their  philosophy.      •»«'•*• 

If  wuth  be  once  perceived,  we  do  thereby 
also  perceive  whatsoever  is  false  in  ctmtradsftiM^ 
to  it.  Crnvt  C^mekjpa. 

4.  Contrariety,  in  thought  or  effect. 

•  AU  ^•HtraSamu  grow  m  thofe  minds,  which 
neither  absolutely  ctomb  the  rock  of  vutue,  nor 

.    freely  sink  into  the  sea  of  vanity.  Sidney, 

lAws  human  must  be  made  wifliout  contra- 

•  £ctk»  unto  any  positive  law  in  scripture.  Hcoker, 
CoNTRADi'CTious.  adj^Xivom  contra- 

diet,]  .       ^ 

1.  Filled  with  cofitradictions;  inconsistent. 
The  rules  of  decency,  of  government,  of  jus- 
tice itself,  /^re  so  different  in  one  nlacc  from  what 

•  they  are  *m  another,  $0  party-cdoured  and  ton- 
trmdirtious,  that  one  would  think  die  species  or 
men  altered  according  to  their  climates.  Coditfr. 

^.  Inclined  to  contradict ;  given  to  caviL 
3.  Opposite  to;  inconsistent  with. 

Where  the  aa  is  unmanly,  and  the  expecta- 
tion immoral,  or  tentr^utious  to  xhc  attributes 
of  God,  our  hopes  we  ought  never  to  entertain. 

CoNTRADi'CTiousHEss.if. /.  [firomfoff- 

tTodictwus»\ 

I.  Inconsistency;  contrariety  to  itself. 
This  opinion  was,iQr  its  absurdity  and  cwtra- 
dkiimxmeit,  unwordiy  of  the  refined  spirit  of 
Plata  Norru. 

t.  Dispotttion  to  cavil;  disputatious  tem- 
per. 

CONTKADl'CTORILI^.   iT^V.     [frOTTl   COTt' 

/raivforx.]  Inconsistently  with  himself; 

oppositely  to  others, 

Such  as  have  discoursed  hereon,  have  so  di- 
versely, contrarily,  or  «aii/r«firtori/y,  deUvcred 
themselves,  that  no  affirmadve  from  thence  can 
be  reasonably  deduced.  Mrtnvn, 

CONTRADl'CTORINESS.  If.  1.    [frotn  f 0«- 

tradictoty.l    Opposition  in  the  highest 
•degree.  ^  ,     ^Z^'- 

Contra  of CT0RY.a<(f'.  \eontradietonuj9 

Latin.] 

I.  Opposite  to ;  inconsistent  with. 

The  Jews  hold^that  in  case  two  rabbies  shoiild 
h^pen  to  contradict  one  another,  they  were  yet 
bound  to  believe  the  coidradittorj  as>crtions  of 
llQtJl^  South* s  Sermons, 

The  schemes  of  those  gentlemen  are  moh  ab- 
surd,  and  ontrttdictory  to  common  sense.  Addtt. 

a.  [In  logick.]  That  which  is  in  the 
fullest  opposition,  where  both  the  terms 
of  one  proposition  are  opposite  to  those 
of  another. 

CONTRADi'CTORY.  Jt.X.    A  pTOpOSltibn 

which  opposes  another  in  all  its  terras  i 
contrariety  i  inconsistency. 

It  is  common  with  princes  to  will  contradiet- 
rigs  i  ibr  it  is  the  solecism  of  ^wer  to  think  to 
command  the  end,  and  yet  not  to  endure  the 
means.  ^   ,     .  ^^•f- 

To  ascribe  unto  him  a jxwwr  of  election,  not 

tQ  chusc  this  or  that  indifterendy,  is  to  mak*  the 

same  ^hing  to  be  determined  to  one,  and  to  be 

'  not  determined  to  one,  which  uecontradi^ftefp 

BramlalPs  Ans-wft  to  Hobfyu 

CoKTRADiSTi'NCTioN.  »-  s.  tfi;om  con- 
tradistingmb.'\  Distinction  by  opposite 

qualities.  , .     ,  r  -^ai 

We  must  trace  the  soul  m  the  waysot  uit«- 
lectual  actions;  whereby  we  may  come  to  the 
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distinct  knowledge  of  yAait  is  meant  byinagi* 
nation,  in  contraStihuUm  to  some  other  m*  m. 
Clanva/is  SupsiK 
That  there  are  such  things  as  ans  of  iafirmity, 
in  contradhtincifn  to  those  of  presumption,  is  a 
truth  not  to  be  questioned.  So;dk. 

To  CONTRADISTI'NGUISH.  •»  0, 
[from  contra  and  distinguiib  ]  To  dis- 
tinguish not  amply  by  differential  but 
by  opposite  qualities. 

Tl^e  primary  ideas  we  hav«  peculiar  to  body, 
as  ctntradistinguhbed  to  swrit,  are  the  cohoion 
of  solid,  and  consc«^uently  separable  parts,  aad 
a  power  x)f  communicating  mouon  by  imfuL^ 

These  are  our  complex  ideal  of  soul  and 

body,  as  cmtradhtingihhed,  l^- 

CoNTRAFi'ssuRE.  «.j.  {ftomcofttravd 

fjjurcJ] 

Contusions,  when  great,  do  usually  produce  a 
fissxire  or  crack  of  the  scull:  either  m  the  fcme 
part  where  the  blow  was  inflicted,  and  then  it  a 
called  fissure ;  or  "in  the  contrary^art,  in  whs  A 
case  it  obtains  die  name  of  comtr^svrt.  Wu^^f^' 
To  CONTRAI'NDICATE.  nua.  [coi^t.a 
and»WM«,I-at.]  Topo'mt  out  some 
peculiar  or  incidental  symptom  or  me- 
thod of  cure,  contrary  to  what  the  ge- 
neral tenour  of  the  malady  requires. 
.  Vomits  have  their  use  in  this  malsfly ;  but  the 
age  and  sex  of  the  patient,  <i?r  other  urgciit  '^r 
tontraindiaaistr  symptoms,  must-be  observed. 

Contraindica'tion.  »..j.  [fromr^-:- 
traindicate,']  An  indication  or  symp- 
tom, which  forbids  that  to  be  doir 
which  the  main  scope  of  a  disease  points 

out  at  first.  .  .^'ct' 

I  endeavour  to  give  the  moct  simple  idea  ut  l^p 

distemper,  and  the  proper  diet ;  abstiacting  tr  .r. 

the  complications  of  the  first,  or  the esHtr^L^' 

cati^nf  to  the  second.       Arhutbmtt «  A'.**?  /• 

Contramu're.  II*  J.    ^contrtmury  F;j 

In  fortification,    is    an  out-waU  bui : 

about  the  main  wall  of  a  citj.    Ckan". 

Contrani'tency.   n.  /.   [from  ror;  ' 

and  nitens^  Lat.]  Reaction ;  a  rcsistcncf 

agajji8t  pressure.  ^^^'' 

goNTRAPosi'fiON.  ».  J.  [from  wnri 

and  poiition^    A  placing  over  against. 

Contraregula'ri TY.  ff,j.  [from  f^  * 

.  tr^v\^reguhntj^  Contrariety  to  iii:^ 

It  is  not  only  its  not  frorootiog,  but  li^  ^'-r 

TOsing,  or  at  least  its  natural  aptness  to  (i\^^'^ 

'  ^e  greatest  aad  he^t  of  ends ;  so  that  it  is  v.  <  *> 

•  property  an  irregiilarity, «  a  contrart£»t!jr.:^ 


Coktra'ri  AKT.  a^^  [contrarianU  t^'^ 
confrarier^  French.  J'  Inconsistent ;  cor- 
tradictory :  a  term  of  law.  ^ 

The  very  depositions  of  witnesses  tli''i«'c.^^ 
being  fidse,  various,  fwfrarw*/,  single,  mc^K.-- 
dent.  ^y^ff^'^'^r^,^ 

Co'HTRARIRS.'if.  i.  [from  eoHtrarj.}  ja 

'  logick,  propositions  which  destroy  cz:  • 

other,  but  b£  which  the  falschoi^-  - ' 

one  dojca  not  <;8UbUsh  U«  toiih  ci  ice 

.other.  .      «      u.r  -,. 

If  two  univerwls  differ  m  qudity,  tpe.  «. 
•,  idAtrarits;  as,  ev^ry  vine  "*'?*»  *l^!;!:..k.. 
♦  /^.  These  cm  never  be  bc«i  mw  togt  .>  » 
'•  iHTt  iheytoay  be  both  fatoe.  W^aai^i  • 
CoNTRARl'BTY.fl^  J.  [fiOIB  ^W-^HJ^*^' 

Latin.] 
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T.  Repugnance ;  opposition. 
^  The  will  about  ooe  and  the  same  thing  majr, 
in  contrary  respects,  have  contrary  inclinations, 
;^d  tliat  without  ebntrariety.  Hooker, 

He  which  will  perfectly  recover  a  sick,  and 
restore  9  diseased,  oody  unto  health,  must  not 
endeavoor  so  much  to  bring  it  to  a  state  of  sim* 
pie  c$ntraruty,  as  of  fit  proportion  in  contrariety ^ 
unto  those  evils  which  are  to  be  cured.  Hooker, 
Makiog  a  eoMtrarieiy  the  place  of  my  memo- 
ry, in  her  foulness  I  oeheld  Pamela's  fairness; 
still  looking  on  Mopsa,  but  thinking  on  Pamela. 

I  Sidney, 

It  principally  failed  by  late  setting  out,  and  by 
Some  contrariety  of  weather  at  sea.        fVotton, 

Their  religiuu  had  more  than  negative  contra* 
fiety  to  virtue.  ifecay  if  Piety, 

1  nere  is  a  contrariety  between  those  things 
that  conscience  inclines  to,  and  those  that  enter* 
tain  the  senses.  South. 

These  two  interests,  it  is  to  be  feared,  cannot 
be  divided^  but  they  will  also  prove  opposite, 
and,  not  resting  m  a  bare  dhrerslty,  quickly  rise 
into  a  contrariety.  South, 

There  is  nothing  more  common  than  contra* 
riety  of  opinions ;  nothine  more  obvious  than 
that  one  man  wboUy  disbelieves  what  another 
onW  doubts  of,  and  a  third  stedfastly  beUeves 
ana  firmly  adheres  to.  Locke, 

a-  Inconsistency ;  quality  or  position  de» 
structive  of  its  opposite. 

He  will  be  here,  and  yet  he  is  not  here ; 
How  can  these  ^ontrarietia  agree  f   Siahfeare. 

CoNTR  a.'rilv.  o^/v,   [from  eoHtrary.} 
I.  In  a  manner  contrary. 

Many  of  them  conspire  to  one  and  the  same 
action,  and  all  this  eontrarily  to  the  laws  of  spe- 
cifick  gravity,  in  whatever  postxire  the  body  be 
formed^  Xay  on  the  Creation. 

%.  Different  ways ;  in  different  directions. 
Though  all  men  desire  happiness,  yet  their 
wills  carry  them  so  comtrari^,  and  coosequendy 
some  c^  them  do  what  is  evil.  Lode. 

ContrVrinkss.  fl.  J.  [froni  emtrsry,'] 
Contrariety;  opposition.  Diet, 

Con T RA^&ious. izijf. (from rofffrarr-]  Op- 
posite ;  repugnant  one  to  the  other. 

God  d[  our  fathers,  what  is  man ! 
ThtLt  thou  towards  him,  with  hand  so  various. 
Or  might  I  say  contraricnr, 
Temper'st  thy  providence  throogh  his  shart 

COUTK?  MiitM. 

C ON tra'riously.  adv,  [from  conirsri* 
^us,']     Oppositely;  eontrarily. 
Many  things,  having  fiill  reference 
To  oae  consent,  may  work  contrariontly,  Shth, 

Contra'jriwise.  ad'u*     [contrtuy  and 

1.  Conversely. 

X>ivere  medkme*  in  greater  qimnity  move 
srcol,  and  in  imaUer  urine;  and  toyconiranwise^ 
some  in  greater  quantity  move  urine,  and  in 
cmaUer  stool.  Bacon*}  t^at.  Hist. 

Every  thing  that  acts  upon  the  Ihiids,  must 
at  the  same  time  act  upon  the  aoKds;  and  eontr^^ 
rtttviee.  Arhuthnot  on  Aliptente. 

^-  Oppositely.  • 

Tnc  mattes  of  fiith  is  constant;  the  matter, 
€0mirari^*fu*»  of  actions,  daily  changeable. 

Hooker. 

Tlifs  remiest  was  never  befinre  tiuide  by  any 

other  lorois;  but,  Msfram't^w,  they  were  iram> 

hl«  suitors  to  have  the  benefit  ai)d  proteaion  ef 

the  English  laws.  Vtviu  m  Irtlmio 

The  »»an  may  set  and  rite^ 

'     But  we^  £0»trariwijii 
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Sleep,  after  our  short  light. 
One  evcrUsting  night.  Ralet^. 

CCXNTRARY.  adj.  [r<r/f /r^riw,  Latin  ] 
I.  Opposite;  contradictory;  not  simply 
different,  or  not  alike,  but  repugnant, 
80  that  one  destroys  or  obstructs  the 
other. 

Perhaps  some  thine,  repugnant  to  her  kind. 
By  strong  antipathy  the  soul  may  kill; 

But  what  can  be  contrary  to  the  mind. 
Which  holds  all  contraries  in  concord  still  ? 
_  Davie** 

%.  Inconsistent ;  disagreeing. 

He  rfiat  beUeves  it,  and  yet  Xv/tUontrary  to  it, 
knows  that  he  hath  no  reason  for  what  he  does. 

^Bottom* 

The  various  and  contrary  choices  that  men 

make  m  th<  world,  do  not  argue  that  they  d« 

not  all  pursue  good;  but  that  the  same  thing  is 

not  good  to  every  man  alike.  jJcJk. 

3-  Ai^^se ;  in  an  oppdsite  direction. 

The  ship  was  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  toswd 
wiOi  the  waves ;  for  the  wind  was  cwriraf^. 

AlaSthrmm 

Co'MTRARv.a.  s.  [from  the  adjcctivc.l 
I.  A  thing  of  opposite  qualiUes. 
■  No  contraries  nok!  more  antlpathr. 
Than  I  and  such  a  knave.  Sbakepeare* 

He  sung 
why  tmitrqrioe  feed  thunder  in  the  doud. 
xj  ^     ij..  CowleyVDmvUeie.       ^ 

tionour  sfaouU  be  concem'd  in  honour's  ctuse  i 
That  is  not  to  be  cur'd  by  contraries. 
As  bedies  are,  whose  heilih  is  often  drawn 
From  rankest  poiBoni.         8oinhern*s  Oroonokt. 
%.  A  proposition  contrary  to  some  other  ; 
a  fact  contrary  to  the  allegation. 

The  mstances  brouriit  by  our  author  are  but 
slender  prooft  of  a  right  to  civil  potver  and  do- 
ttumon  m  the  first-born,  and  do  rather  shewthe 
comirary.  Locke. 

3.  On  /^Contrary.    In  oppositioo; 
on  the  other  side. 

He  pleaded  still  not  guaty  2 
The  kmg's  attorney,  OT /Ar  foiirer^ 
Urg  d  on  examinations,  proofs,  confesaoos. 
Of  diverts  witnesses.  Shaks^,  Henry  Vni. 

If  justice  stood  on  the  side  of  the  si^e  per- 
son, it  ought  to  give  good  men  pleasure  to  see 
that  right  should  take  place;  but  when,  otiiha 
contrary,  \h6  commonweal  of  a  whole  nation  is 
overborn  by  private  interest,  what  good  man  but 
must  lament  f  Swifts 

4-  To  the  Contrary.    To  a  contrary 
P;gJ>o« ;  to  an  opposite  mtent. 

They  did  it,  not  ftir  want  of  instruction  to  the 

snilrsnF.  StiiHngfUet. 

Ti^Co'NTRARY.  nua.  icoHtrarier.^l 

Toopppsc ;  ±0  thwUtt ;  to  contradict. 

Whenlciineto  couit,Iwas  advised  notto 

eontran  the  lung.  L^ti^ier 

Finding  in  him  the  force  oi  it,  he  would  no' 

lurtiier  contrary  it,  but  empby  all  his  scrvicf  to 

medicine  it.  Sidnem 

COl^'TRAST.  »,/.  IcontrajtefVT^^i 

Opposition  and  dissimilitude  of  Jigures, 

by  which  one  contributes  to  the  visibi- 

lity  or  effect  of  another. 

r<>  CoMTR  A'sT.  v.  a,  |;from  the  noun.] 

I.  To  place  ra  opposition,  so  that  one 

figure  shows  another  to  advantage* 
9.  To  show  another  figure  to  advaoUgc 
byits  colour  or  situation. 
The  fagures  of  the  groups  must  not  be  all  00 
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I  M^e,  that  u,  with  their  facM  and  bodies  all 
turned  the  same  war :  but  must  toutrati  each 
other  by  their  several  pootioot.  Drydn, 

CoNTRATALLA^TiON.ff./.  [from  confra 
and  tyaliof  Latin.]  The  fortification 
thrown  up  by  the  besiegers,  round  a 
city,  to  hinder  the  lallica  of  the  garri- 
ton. 

'  When  the  late  csar  of  Muscovy  first  acquainted 
himself  with  mathematical  Icaraiu^,  he  practised 
mil  the  rules  of  circumvaUation  ana  contra^oafJo' 
tita  at  thepege  of  a  town  in  Livonia.      WaUu 

r#  CONTRAVE'NE.  v.  a.  {contra  and 
t«mo,  Lat.]  To  oppose;  to  obstruct ; 
to  baffle. 

Co N TR  A  V  E^N E a. ».  /.  [from  contra'veneS\ 
He  who  opposes  another. 

Contrav£'ntiom/ji./.  [French.]  Op- 
position. 

U  Christianity  did  not  lend  hs  name  to  stand 
in  the  g*ap,  ana  t^  employ  or  dnert  these  hu- 
fnourt,  they  must  ef  necessity  be  spent  in  con* 
traventieiu  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  Srvjft» 

Contra  ye'r  v  a  .  n,  s.  [rontra^  against, 
and  jarva*  a  name  by  wniah  the  Spani- 
ards call  black  hellebore ;  and,  perhaps> 
sonnctimes  poison  in  general.]  A  spe- 
cies oF  birthwort  growing  in  Jamaica, 
where  it  is  much  used  as  an  alexiphar* 
mick.  r      Milltr, 

Oontrecta'tion,  «.  4.  leant reclaiiOf 
Lat.]  A  touching  or  handling.       Diet. 

CoNTRi'BUTARY.  iiJJ.  [from  coH  and 
tributary.']  Paying  tribute  to  the  same 
sovereign. 

Thus  we  are  engaged  in  the  objects  of  geo- 
metry and  arithmetick :  yea,  the  whole  mathe- 
inaticks  must  be  twitrihutaryf  and  to  them  all 
nature  pays  a  subsidy.  GlanvUtt**  ^fefiij, 

roCONTRraUTE.    «.  a.     ieoxfrihuot. 
Latin  ]     To  give  to  some  common 
Stock ;  to  advance  toward  some  com- 
'   mon  design. 

England  eontributu  much  more  than  any  other 

•f  the  allies.  Addison  on  the  War, 

His  master  contributed  %  ^reat  sum  of  money 

^  the  Jesuits  church,  which  is  not  yet  quite 

fini^ed.  AdJhon  on  Italy, 

To  CoNTRi'BUTE.  Of.  ».  To  bear  a  part ; 
to  have  a  share  in  any  act  or  effect. 

Whatever  praises  may  be  given  to  works  of 

judgment,  there  is  not  even  a  single  beauty  m 

them  to  which  the  invention  miiM  not  contribute* 

JPof/s  Ettny  «t  Homer, 

Contribu'tion.  «.i.  [from  contribttu.'^ 

i.  The  act  of  promoting  some  design  in 

conjunction  with  other  persons, 
a.  That  which  is  given  by  several  hands 
for  some  common  purpose. 

It  hath  plc.i#d  them  of  Macedonia  to  make 
i  certain  contribution  ior  the  poor  saints.    Rom, 
Parents  owe  their  children  ^ot  only  material 
flobsistence  for  their  bot{y,  but  much  more  spt- 
litual  contributions  for  thiiir  mind.  Digby, 

Beggars  are  now  maintained  by  voluntary  cvhw 
fribution*.  Craunfs  Bills  of  Mortality, 

%„  That  which  is  paid  for  the  KUppoit  of 
an  army  lying  in  a  coimtry. 

The  people  'twixt  Philipj/i  and  thia  ground 
Do  stand  but  hi  a  furc*d  afiection  ;^ 
For  they  have  grudg*d  us  contribution,      Sbah, 

# O  N  T  R I ' B  U  T I V  E.  fldj,   [fVom  roJttributt, ] 

That  has  the  power  or  quaHty  of  pro* 
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mbting  any  purpose    ia   coacurrescC 
with  other  motives. 

As  the  value  of  the  promises  renders  rbca 
molt  proper  incentives  to  virtue,  so  die  nuDnci 
of  proposuig  we  shall  find  also  highly  coathUu-A 
to  the  same  end.  Deny  ^  fuiy. 

Contri'butor.  19./.  [irom  cmitnbuu\ 
One  that  bears  a  part  ia  some  comvoa 
'  design ;  one  that  helps  forwardi  or  a- 
erts  his  endeavours  to  some  end,  in  cuo- 
j unction  with  others. 

I  promisM  we  would  be  contributors ; 
And  bear  his  charge  uf  wooing,  wfaatsoe^r. 

SUh^esrtt 
^  A  grand  contributor  to  our  dissentions  is  'fis- 
sion. Pf^  •/"  ^;^^ 
Aft  thou  a  true  lover  of  thy  coontr)'f  s<aio-i 
for  its  religious  and  civil  Uberues,  and  a  ch.«:- 
txsXcontributor  to  all  those  public  expences  \rh.cs 
have  been  thought  necessary  to  secure  them ' 

Atte:L■.r^. 

The  whole  people  were  witnesses  to  the  bu.id^ 

ing  of  the  ark  and  tabernacle;  they  were  J 

contributers  to  it.  /crt«. 

CoNTRi'BUTORY.a^r.  [itom  centribiUc] 

Promoting  the  same  end  ;  bnn|:ini;  as* 

sistance  to  some  joint  design,  or  maea^ 

to  some  common  stock. 

To  CONTRI'STATE.  v.  a.  C«n.V/Vf, 

Latin.]     To  sadden  ;  to  make  sorrow 

ful ;  to  make  melancholy.    Not  usetl 

Blackness  and  darkness  are  outprivativcs^^^ 

therefore  hav«  litde  or  no  activity  r  som^.•^.;  Jt 

tliey  do  contrittatCf  but  very  Ihtk.  ^^^^ 

C  O  N  T  R I  ST  A^T  1 0  N .  ».J.  [from  CCHtrista:e.\ 

The  act  of  making  sad ;  the  »utc  ot 
being  made  sad  ;  sorrow ;  heaviness  of 
heart ;  sadnefis ;  sorrowfulness ;  gloon > 
ness ;  grief;  moan;  mojumfulnos; 
trouble ;  discontent  i  melancholy.  Not 
used* 

Incense  and  nidoroos  smells,  such  as  «frc  ^ 
sacrifices,  were  thought  to  intoxicate  the  br'-^ 
and  to  dispose  men  to  devotion;  «hicfa  :^>'^ 
may  do  by  a  kind  of  sadness  and  (•nthiun.'  ^' 
the  spiriu,  and  partly  also  by  beating  uimI  t^.'- 
ing  tnem.  Bacons  Sdt. //-^ 

CONTRITE,  adj.  [contritiu^  Latin.] 

I.  Bruised ;  much  worn. 

a.  Worn  with  sorrow ;  harassed  with  ♦"« 
sense  of  gtiflt ;  penitent.  In  the  b*  «^ki 
of  divines,  contrite  is  sorrowfiil  for  v^% 
from  the  love  of  Gtid  and  dcsrc  * 
pleasing  him  ;  and  attritc  is  sorrow  r^i 
for  stn,  from  the  fear  of  punishmtnt. 

I  Richard's  body  have  interred  now; 
And  on  it  have  bestow'd  more  tnnirite  tcin, 
Than  from  it  issued  forced  drops  of  bk«t 

SbJttp«nro\H>'i^ 
With  tears 
Wat'ring  the  grotmd,  and  with  our  sighs  the  ar 
Frcqucating,  sent  from  hearts  comtriUt  ia  s>p) 
Of  sorrow  unfcign'd,  and  humaliatJon  mct)^' 

The  contrite  sinner  is  restored  to  paidoc,  -  ^ 

through  faith  in  Chri^eor  repentaatc  'nt-^'- '  -' 

to  salvation*  ^i"  ^ 

C o  N  r R  I'  r  k:  V  E  s s.   n.  /.    [from  coMinU^ . 

Contrition;  repetitancc.  J^-" 

Con  t  h  1  't  I  on  .  vr.  i.  [from  cetgtritr] 

I.  Th^  act  of  grindmg,  or  nibbing  W 

pi^der. 

Some  of  those  coloured  powders  whi<*7«3^ 
fta^use,  msf  hav|  thtii  stwwt  a  fiolt  «i<*^ 
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\j  fcemg  very  elaborttelv  tiid  finely  grouiicl  { 
where  I  4ee  not  what  can  be  justly  pretended  for 
-  those  change!,  besides  the  kreakhig  of  their  parts 
into  leas  parts  by  that  eantrittpn,  Nruftw**  OfU 
%.  Penitence ;  sorrow  for  sin  :  in  the  strict 
sense,  the  sorrow  which  arises  from  the 
desire  to  please  God ;  distinguished  from 
attrition^  or  imperfect  repentance  pro- 
duced by  dread  of  hell. 

Wliat  is  sorrow  tnd  eontriiion  for  sin  ?  A  being 
jT.'cved  wit^  the  conscience  of  sin,  not  only  that 
n-;  have  thereby  incurred  htch  danger,  but  also 
th.it  we  have  so  unkindly  grieved  ai>d  provoked 
9".  lood  a  God.  Hamm^wi  J^racticai  CaUcb'um, 

Fruits  of  more  pleasing  savour, from  thy  seed 
So«vn  with  contrition  in  hu  heart,  than  those 
Which*  his  own  hand  manuring,  all  the  treev 
Of  Paradise  could  have  produc'd.  Milton, 

Your  fasting,  tentrUion^  and  mortification, 
wncn  the  church  and  state  apiK)ints,  and  that  es- 
peiaily  in  times  of  greater  ritJt  and  luxury. 

Spratt't  SrrmoM* 

My  future  days  shall  be  one  whole  ccntrition  i 
A  cliapcl  will  I  build  with  larg:e  endowment, 
Where  every  day  an  himdre^  aged  men 
Shall  all  holdup  their  witber'd  hands  ig  heav'n.! 

Dryden, 

CosTRi'vABLE.  adj.  [from  contrii^e.'] 
Possible  to  be  planned  by  the  mind ; 
possible  to  be  invented  and  adjusted. 

It  will  hence  appear  how  a  perpetual  motion 
nay  seem  easily  contrivahle,    n^iUins*  D4edalus» 
CoNTRl'v  ANCE.  ».  J.  [from  contrive.'] 
I.  The  act  of  contriving ;  e^kcogitatioa  ; 
the  thini^  contrived. 

There  is  no  work  impotable  to  these  contrU 
9mnet*,  but  there  may  be  as  much  acted  by  this 
ait  as  can  be  fancied  by  imagination.       H^UJUns, 

Instructed,  you  11  explore 
Dhrine  contrivmnee,  and  a  God  adore.  Bhchm9re* 
3.  Scheme  ;  plan  ;  dUposition  of  pa*  ts  or 
^  causes. 

*'     Our  bodies  are  made  according  to  the  most 
*  curious  artifice,  and  orderly  contrivance. 

Clanroilles  Scefttu, 

J.  A  conceit ;  a  plot ;  an  artifice. 
Have  I  not  manag'd  my  cor.trivancc  well, 
I'o  cry  your  love,  and  make  you  doubt  of  mine  f 

Dryden, 
Tliere  might  be  %  feint,  a  eontrruaner  in  the 
mAiter,  to  £aw  him  into  some  secret  ambush. 

Atterhury, 

To  CONTRI'VE.  V.  a.  [controuzrry  Fr.] 
1.  To  plan  out;  to  excogitate. 

One  that  slept  in  the  contriving  lust,  and 
V  aked  to  do  it.  Sbahpeare**  ^*"£  Lemr, 

What  more  likely  to  contrive  this  amniiable 
frame  of  th«  universe  than  infinite  wisdnm  ? 

Ti/Ibtfon, 

Our  poet  h;a  always  tome  '4>eautiful  dcsiin, 

which  he  f.rst  establishes,  and  then  sontrrv<i  tl;e 

means  which  will  naturally  conduct  hin>  to  his 

end.  Dryden, 

3.  To  wear  away.    Out  of  use. 

Three  ages,  such  as  motul  men  contrive. 

Fairy  Q^ecm, 
Please  >  e,  we  may  anfrive  this  afternoon, 
And  (^uas  carouses  to  our  mistrets'  health. 

Shahfoar§, 

7i  Con  TR  I've,  v,  «.  To  form  or  design  j 
to  plan  :  to  scheme  ;  to  complot. 

Is  it  enough 
That  ma^kin^  habits,  and  a  borio«  'd  name, 
Coniriv*  lohide  my  ]^«uUudejofsliam«  \  Frior, 

Co  N T  R I  ^  EM £M t«  «•  J.  Ltrow  ionirivf.] 
invent    B.  2>iftA 
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CoNTRi'rER.  n,  /.  (from  COntrivf.']  A« 
Inventcr ;  one  that  plans  a  design ;  a 
schemer. 

I,  the  mistress  of  your  charms. 
The  close  contriver  of  all  harms. 
Was  never  call'd  to  bear  my  part.     Slaitptate, 

Epeus,  who  the  fraud's  rM^rt«'<r  was.  Dcnbam, 

Plain  loyalty,  not  built  on  hope, 
I  leave  to  your  contriver.  Pope ; 
None  loves  his  king  and  country  beucr, 
Y«t  none  was  ever  less  their  debtor.         Svnfl* 

Scenes  of  blood  and  desobtion,  I  had  painu4 
as  the  common  effects  of  those  destructive  ma- 
chines ;  whereof,  he  said,  some  evil  genius  eue* 
my  to  mankind,  must  have  been  the  first  con^ 
trtver,  SKt>ift*t  Gulliver'/  Travclt^ 

C0NTR01-.  ff.  /.  [conirciey  that  iS,  tontrg 

ro/ip,  French.] 
I.  A  register  or  account  kept  by  another 
officer,  that  each  may  be  esamined  by 
the  other. 
a.  Check ;  restraint. 

Let  partial  spirits  sdll  aloud  complain. 
Think  themselves  injur'd  that  they  cannof  reigo^ 
And  own  no  liberty,  but  where  tiicy  rnHV, 
Without  rmv/ro/,  upon  their  fellows  pre  v.  JVtilUrm 
He  shall  feel  a  force  upon  himself  from  with^ 
in,  and  from  the  control  of  his  own  principles,  to 
engage  him  to  do  worthily.  Swtb, 

If  the  sinner  shall  win  to  complete  a  victory 
over  his  consciende,  that  all  those  considerations 
shaU  be  able  to  strike  tio  terrour  into  his  mind» 
by  no  restfaint  upon  Ids  lusts,  no  control  upon  ' 
his  appetites,  he  is  certainly  too  strong  for  th« 
Ojneans  of  grace.  SofUb*s  Sermons. 

Speak,  what  Phoebus  Ifts  inspirM  thy  soul 
For  common  good,  and  speak  without  contreL 

Vrydens  Homcr^ 

3.  Power;  authority;  superintendence. 
The  beasts,  the  fishes,  and  the  winged  fowls. 

Are  dieir  males'  subjects,  an^  at  their  controls , 

Sbakspeare, 

To  Contro'l.  V.  a*  [from  the  noun.] 
X.  To  keep  under  check  by  a  counter 
reckoning. 

4.  To  eoyern  ;  to  restrain  ;  to  subject. 

Authority  to  convent,  to  enntrol,  to  punish,  as 
far  u  with  excommunication,  whomsoever  they 
think  wonhy.  Hooko^ 

Give  me  a  staff*  of  honour  for  mine  age ; 
But  not  a  sceptre  to  control  the  world.      Staksm 

Who  shall  ctntrtl  me  for  my  works .'    Ecclnu 

I  feel  my  virtue  struggling  in  my  soul ; 
But  stronger  passion  does  its  yoprrx  control, 

Dryden**  Aurenguoh* 

With  this  he  did  a  herd  of  goats  control. 
Which  by  the  way  he  met,  and  slily  stole ; 
Clad  like  a  country  swain  he  pip*d  and  sung. 
And  nlaying  drove  lu^  jolly  troop  along.  Dryd* 

O  dcaren  Ai^irew,  says  the  humble  droll. 
Henceforth  may  I  obey,  and  thou  control.  Prior. 
3.  To  overpower ;  to  confu^r :  as,  he  con- 
trolled ail  the  evidence  ofhu  adversary, 

A:  for  the  time  while  he  was  in  the  Tower, 
and  the  manner  of  his  brother's  death  and  his 
own  escape,  ihe  knew  they  were  things  tiiat  a 
very  few  couU  control,  £accn*s  Htnry  vij. 

CONTRO'LLABLE.  adj^  [from  control,!^ 
Subject  to  control;  subject  to  com- 
mand ;  subject  to  be  ovcr-niled. 

Passion  is  the  drunkenneas  of  the  mind,  sad 
therefore,  in  itt  present  workings,  no^  cntroUa^ 
hlihyreitoQ.  Soutb. 

CoNTRoaLBR.  ».j.  [from  roff/ro/.]  One 
that  haa  the  power  of  gOTeming  or  rt» 
•traiaing  i,  a  tu|^imendc«t 
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Heroes  not  calm  his  contumelioQS  I|^C« 
Kor  cease  to  be  an  arronnt  comirtlUr^     Shaks^ 

Tbt  great  emtnlUr  of  our  £ite  ' 

Dcini'd  to  be  maa,  and  UY*d  in  km  ettate. 

Dryden. 
CoNTKo^LLBRSHiP.  njJihomcoHtrolUr.l 
^  The  office  of  a  controller. 
Contro'lment.  n.  s-  [from  control,'] 
I.  The  power  or  act  •£  superintending  or 

restraining. 
9«  The  state  of  being  restrained ;  r^sftraint. 
They  made  war  and  peace  with  one  another, 
without  ttdr^mettL  Davia  pm  Irtland. 

3.  Opposition;  confutation. 

Were  it  reason  that  we  should  suffer  the  same 
to  pas  without  fontrdmefit,  in  that  current  mean- 
ing whereby  every  where  itprevaiieth.  Htoker, 

4.  Resistance;  hostility. 

Here  have  we  war  for  wari  and  Uood  for  blood, 

CoHtnlment  for  eomtrolwumt,  Sbshpeart, 

Controve'asial.    adj.    [from  contro- 

wfrjry.]    Relating  to  disputes;   dispu* 

tatious. 

It  happens  in  e»ntroverual  discourses  as  it  does 
in  the  assaulting  of  towns;  where,  if  the  ground 
be  but  firm  whereon  the  batteries  aire  erected* 
there  is  no  farther  enquiry  whom  it  belongs  to, 
so  it  afibcds  but  a  fit  rise  for  the  present  purpose. 

Co'ntro  VERSY.  M,  J.  [confroversia$  Lat.] 
I.  Dispute ;   debate ;  agitation  of  con- 
trary opinions:  a  dispute  is  commonly 
oral,  and  a  ecHtnyveny  in  writing. 

How  Cometh  it  to  pass  that  we  are  so  rent 
with  mutual  contenions,  and  that  the  church  is 
ao  much  uoi^ed  ?  U  men  had  been  willing  to 
learn,  all  these  cmdnvertiex  might  have  died  die 
▼ery  day  tliey  were  first  brought  forth.  Hothtr. 

Without  ^©«/rn>f rjry,  great  is  the  mystery  of 
godliness.  1  Timothy, 

Wild  controverty  then,  which  loni  had  slept. 
Into  Uic  press  from  ruin'd  cloisters  leaot.  DetA, 

This  kit  no  room  for  emtrovtrsy  about  ^he 
tide,  nor  for  encroachment  on  the  right  of 
others.  .  LcUm, 

A.  A  suit  in  law. 

If  there  be  a  fsn/rov^/y  between  men,  and 
they  come  unto  judgment,  that  the  judges  may 
judge  them,  then  they  shall  justify  the  righteous 
and  ccHodemn  the  wiaud.  Deuteronomy  • 

3.  A  quarrel. 

The  Lord  hath  a  emtnnerey  widi  the  nations. 
yeremiak, 

4.  Opposition ;  enmity.  This  is  an  un- 
usual sense. 

The  torrent  roar*d,  and  we  did  bufTet  it 
With  lusty  sinews ;  throwing  it  aside. 
And  stemming  it  with  heans  0feo/itroverjy:6baJt. 
To  CONTROVERT,  v.  a.  [controvertOf 
Lat.]  To  debate  ;  to  ventilate  in  op- 
posite books  ;  to  dispute  any  thing  in 
writing. 

If  any  person  shall  think  fit  tp  controvert  them, 
lie  may  oo  it  very  safely  for  me.  Cbeyme. 

Mooker  seems  to  use  the  word  coatro- 
tjeney  if  it  be  not  an  erratum. 

Persuasion  ought  to  be  fully  setUed  in  men*s 
hearts,  that,  in  litigations  and  conj^oversed  causes 
^    of  such  quality,  the  will  of  God  is  to  have  th§m 
to  do , whatsoever  the  sentence  of  judicial  :md 
final  decision  shall  determine.  Hooler* 

Controve'rtible.  adj,  [from  contro' 
vfr;.]  Disputable;  thatjmay  be  the. 
cause  of  controversy.  ^ 

*  IKscoursing  of  matters  dubious,  and  many 
Wdrover^bU  truths,  we  auxtot  wkhotit  arfc- 
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fancy  ^itfeat  a  credulity,  or  implcreaBy  Cutkt 
assent  than  the  probability  of  our  reasons  »si^ 
verity  of  our  experiments.  Brown* t  Vslg.  Lr. 

CoNxaove'RTisT.  ».  j.  (from  eontn- 
vrrt.]  Disputant ;  a  man  versed  or  cn« 
gaeed  in  literarr  wars  or  disputations. 

who  can  dihik  himself  sa  cooflderaUe  a*  &<t 
to^  dread  this  mighty  man  of  demonstT:>ti'r. 
this  faince  of  eotdrovertisti^  this  great  l<vd  acd 
possessor  of  first  principles  ?  Tdh':^ . 

Coktuma'cious.  tf4^'.  [ron/toMx, Lat.] 
Obstinate;  perverse;  stubborn;  in- 
flexible. 

He  is  in  law  said  to  be  a  eomtumaaom  pema. 
who,  on  his  appearance,  afterwards  departs  iCt 
court  without  leave.  ^^fif^'  Parerp^. 

There  is  another  very  efiBcaaous  metbod  t^ 
subduing  of  the  moat  oostiaate  eomtamatms  su}- 
ner,  and  bringing  him  into  the  obedience  of  tbe 
faith  of  Christ.  Hamemomts  FmiaitfiJ  u 

CONTUM  A'C  lOVSL\»a4t»[fTOm  e9iltuni&> 

ciotu,]    Obstinately;    stubbornly;  «- 
flexibly ;  preversely. 
CoNTVMA^ciousNEss.  n.j.  [from  eontu- 
madoujy]  Obstinacy  i  perverseocss ;  in- 
flexibility;  stubbornness. 

From  the  desaripcion  1  have  given  of  h,  1 
judgment  may  be  given  of  the  ^mculty  and  ca- 
immacioiuM**  of  cure.  Wam^' 

COT^TUMACY.  n.  s.  [from  coohtmatut 

Latin.] 
I.  Obstinacy  ;   perverseness ;   stubboio- 
ness;  inflexibiuty.  «, 

Such  acta 
Of  eontumaey  will  provoke  tHe  Highest 
To  make  death  in  os  live.  Mvia, 

a.  [In  law.]  A  wilful  contempt  and  ds- 
obedience  to  any  lawful  summons  cr 
judicial  order.  jtjljffes  Panr^n. 

These  certificates  do  only,  m  the  gener^liir, 
mention  the  puty'%eoiit»(maaee  and  dluMA'^ct- 
Ayltjei  f^Ttrp. 
CoST\jyi^'Liovs,adf.[contumtJiojusM] 
I.  Reproachful ;  rude  ;  sarcasttck;  a>n« 
temj>tuou5. 

"^th  scof&  and  scorn;,  and  Mtimmeimt  txgaU, 
In  open  market-place  produc'dthey  me 
To  be  a  puUick  spectade.  Sid^*!^ 

In  ail  the  quarrels  and  tomutts  at  Ki>.^< 
though  the  people  freqnendy  proceeded  10  r:dc 
coittumeUous  language,  yet  no  blood  was  e^tr 
drawn  in  any  popular  commutioos,  till  the':'*' 
of  the  Gracchi.  S'^if- 

a.  Inclined  to  utter  reproach  or  pratu< 
insults  ;  brutal ;  rude. 

There  is  yet  anouier  sort  of  wwftwrr&sa  [> 

sons :  who  indeed  are  not  chargeable  viih  t:-* 

'  circumstance  of  ill  employing  their  wit ;  ifx^'^l 

use  none  of  it.  Covemmeat  of  the  f&i^' 

Gh  ing  our  holy  virgins  to  the  suin 
Oicontumetioue^  Mastly,  madbrain'd  war.  «^^i" 
3.  Productive  of  reproach  ;    shaoieivi  i 
ignominious. 

As  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  iojurioos  to  th^* 

so  is  it  coHtumtUotts  to  him.  Dtety  ^Fk^ 

CONTVME^LIOVSLY.    adv*   {fsOOL  cettt' 

me/iour^']  ReproadifuIIy ;'  cootcrop^ii* 
•usly  ;■  rudely. 

The  people  are  not  wont  to  tde  so  p^- 

offi^nce,  when  they  are  excluded  firein  hw  " 

and.  offices,  as  when  their  person  Mna»tg»f 

iioMily  trodden  upon.  B*^'- 

Fie,  lords  I   that  you,  being  siiprciBe  n^ 

trates, 

'  Thus  emtumitieiuhf  should  Weak  the  peaK.^** 
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COKTTTMB^IOUSNESS.  if.  /.   [frOXH   CW* 

titmeUous.']    Rudeness ;  Veproach. 

CCKNTUMELY.  n,  s.  [M«/f«w//«,  Lat.] 
Rudeness;  contemptuousness ;  bitter- 
ness of  language ;  reproach. 

If  the  helm  of  oudf  government  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  of  the  wealthiest,  then  hws,  pro- 
viding for  continuance  thereof,  must  make  the 
punbnment  df  confumuly  and  wrong,  offered 
unto  any  of  the  common  sort,  sharp  and  grievous* 
that  80  the  evil  may  be  prevented.  Hooker. 

Th'  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  tow 

The  pang  of  des{as*d  love,  the  Uw*s  deby. 
^  Sbahpeares  Hamiit, 

Tt  was  undervalued  and  depressed  with  some 
bitterness  and  contumS^.  Ciarendom, 

Why  diould  any  man  be  troubled  at  the  con- 
tumelUs  of  those,  whose  judgment  deserves  not 
to  be  valued  }  TittoUom, 

Eternal  cojt/yjirffjV  attend  that  guilty  title,which 
claims  exemption  from  thought,  and  arrogates  to 
its  wearers  the  prerogative  dF  brutes.    Addiien, 

To  CONTU'SE.  V.  a,  [contusus^  Latin.] 

!•  To  beat  together ;  to  bruise. 

Of  their  roots,  barks,  and  seeds,  cotttused  to- 
gether, and  mingled  with  other  earth,  and  well 
water^  with  warm  water*  there  came  forth 
herbs  much  like  tl^e  other.  Bacon, 

2.  To  bruise  the  fliesh  without  a  breach  of 
the  continuity. 

Tlie  ligature  coniutet  the  Sps  in  cutting  them, 
so  that  they  require  to  be  digested  before  they 
can  unite.  fVttemaM, 

Co  N  T u^s  I  o  N . «.  /,  [fi-om  eontush.'} 

I.  The  act  of  beating  or  ^ruising. 

a.  The  state  of  being  beaten  or  bruised. 

Take  a  piece  of  glass,  and  reduce  it  to  powder; 

it  acquiring  by  eontiuioH  a  multitude  of  minute 

aurfaces,  from  a  diaphanous,  degenerates  into 

a  white  body.  BoyU  oh  Coloun. 

^.  A  bruise  ;  a  compression  of  the  fibres, 
distinguished  from  a  wound. 

That  winter  lion,  who  in  rage  forgets 

Aged  eontusiotu,  and  all  bruise  qf  time.     Sbakr* 

irtit  bones,  in  sharp  colds,  wax  brittle ;  and 

all  toniutiuiUf  in  hard  weather,  are  more  difficult 

to  cure.  Bacon, 

CONVALE^SCENCE.  >  9.    S,  [hoVCi  COttVa^ 

Co  N  r  A  L  e'sc  e  n  c y .  J     /ejcof  Lat . ]    Re- 
newal i)f  health ;  recovery  ffom  a  disease. 
Being  in  a  place  out  of  the  reach  of  any  alarm, 
she  recovered  her  spirits  to  a  reasonable  eotn^^ 
iesctnct,  Claremdw, 

CONVALE'SCENT.  adj,  [convaUscens^ 
Latin.]      Recovermg;  returning  to  a 
state  of  health. 
Convc'nable. adj'  [roffivffa^/r»French.] 
I.  Consi8ten£  with ;  agreeable  to ;   ac- 
cordant to.    Not  in  use. 

He  is  so  meek,  wise,  and  merciable, 
And  with  hu  word  his  work  is  eonvenable, 

Sptnter**  i*astorals, 

'  1.  That  may  be  convened. 
Tb  CONVE'NE.  v.  if.  Iconvfnicj  Latin] 
I.  To  come  together ;  to  associate ;  to 

unite- 

Thc  fire  separates  the  aqueous  parts  from  the 
others  wherewith  they  were  blended  in  the  con- 
crete, aud  brings  them  into  t't#  receiver,  where 
they  cottvene  into  a  liquor.  Boyle, 

rii  short-sighted  men,  whose  eyes  are  too 
plump,  the  refraction  being  too  great,  th«  rays 
converge  and  convene  ia  the  eyes  before  they 
como  St  the;  bouom.  2iewtm*i  OftiUh 
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A.  To  assemble  for  any  publick  purpose. 

There  are  settled  periods  of  their  £«iivMii||^,^ 
a  liberty  left  to  the  prince  for  convoking  ttie 
legisbture.  Lockt^ 

ToCoNve'nb.  v.«. 

X.  To  call  together ;  to  assemble ;  to  con- 
voke. 

No  man  was  better  pleased  with  the  coitvemlug 
of  this  parliament  than  myself.^     King  Cbarleu 

All  tne  factious  and  schismatical  people  would 
frequendy,  as  well  in  the  niaht  as  the  day,  am* 
veme  themselves  by  the  sound  of  a  bell.  Clorend^ 

And  now  th'  almighty  lather  of  the  gods 
CoHvefus  a  council  in  the  blest  abodes.       JPope, 
%,  To  summon  judicially. 

By  the  papal  canon  law,  clerks,  in  criminal 
and  civil  causes,  cannot  be  conveiwi  before  any 
but  an  eccleaastical  judge.  Ayiiffe. 

CoNVS^NiEfifCE.  \h.     J.    Icotrvexientia, 
Conve'niency.  J    Latin.] 

1.  Fitness:  propriety. 

CoHvemeney  is,  when  a  thine  or  action  is  so  fit- 
ted to  xkp  circumttances,  and  the  circumstanct;s 
to  it,  that  thereby  it  becomes  a  thing  convenient. 

Perkitu, 

In  things  not  commanded  of  God,  yet  lawful 
because  permitted,  the  question  is,  what  light 
shall  shew  us  the  convemUiuy  which  one  hath 
above  another  ?  Hooker, 

2.  Commodiousness  \  ease ;  freedom  ^om 
difficulties. 

^  A  man  putting  all  his  pleasures  into  one,  is 
like  a  traveller's  putting  all  his  goods  into  one 
jewel ;  the  value  is  the  same,  and  Hi^eoHveHience 
greater.  Souti)*s  Sermoiu, 

Every  man  must  want  something  for  the  cok» 
x/enirney  of  his  life,  for  which  he  must  be  obliged 
*to  others.  Caiamy*s  Sermom,. 

There  is  another  eutvemUnte  in  this  method 
during  your  waitjig.  Swft» 

3.  Cciuse  of  ease ;  accommodation. 

If  it  have  not  such  a  eoHvemence^  voyages  must 
be  very  uncomfortable.  IVUkine*  MatLMagick, 

A  man  alters  his  mind  as  the  vork  proceeds ; 
and  will  have  this  or  that  coH^remience  more*  of 
which  he  had  not  thought  when  he  began.  Dryd, 

There  was  a  pair  of  spectacles,  a  pocket  per- 
>  spective,  and  several  other  little  eon^eniemdesyX 
did  not  think  myself  bound  in  honour  to  disco- 
ver. Swift's  GuUivert  Travtis, 

4.  Fitness  of  time  or  place. 

Use  no  farther  means ; 
But,  with  all  brief  and  plain  foavomuney. 
Let  me  have  judgment.  ShoAs,  Mer  of  Fernet* 

CONVEOMIENT.  (tdj.  [cotnteniins,  Lat.] 
I.  Fit ;  suitable ;  proper ;  well  adapted ; 
commodious. 

The  least  and  most  trivial  episodes,  or  under 
aaions,  are  either  necessary  or  eotivenient :  either 
so  necessary,  that  without  them  the  poem  milst 
be  imperfect;  or  so  conve/tieiU  that  no  others 
can  be  imagined  more  suitaUe  to  the  place  in 
which  they  are.  Dryd,  Dedic,  to  tie  JSneid, 

Healtlt  itself  is  but  a  kind  of  temper,  gotten 
and  preserved  by  a  convenient  mixture  (^  con- 
trarieties. Arbntbnot  on  Aliments, 

%,  It  has  either  to  or  for  before  the  follow- 
ing noun :  perhaps  it  ought  generally ' 
to  have^br  before  persons,  and  to  before 
things. 

Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches,  feed  mft 

with  food  coi%'oenientfor  me.  Pr^wris, 

There  are  some  aru  that  are  peculiarK'  c.'>nwm 

nient  to  some  particular  nations.  Tillotson, 

C  o  N  V  e'n  I E  N  T  L  Y .  adv, [ivom  conienkntnl 

I.  Commodiously }  without  difficulty. 
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lxhi$  morning  know 
Tvherc  we  shall  find  him  most  conveniently*  ^i. 
ft.  Fitly  ;  with  proper  adaptation  of  part 
to  part,  or  of  the  whole  to  the  effect 
proposed. 

h  would  be  worth  the  experiment  to  inquire, 
whether  or  no  a  sailing  chaiiot  might  be  more 
fmeniently  framed  with  moveable  sails,  whose 
force  may  be  impressed  from  their  motion,  equi- 
valent to  thoce  in  a  wind-mill.  Wtltim, 

CO'NVENT.  n.  s.  [conr^entuj,  Latin.] 
f .  An  assembly  of  religious  persons  ;   a 
body  of  monks  or  nuns. 

He  r.-ime  to  Leicester; 
LodgM  in  the  abbey,  vherethe  reverend  abbot. 
With  ail  his  fo«<;^i«/,  honourably  recen  'd  him. 

Shakspeare, 

ft*  A  religious  house  ;  an  abbey  ;  a  mo- 
nastery ;  a  nunnery. 

One  seldom  finds  in  Italy  a  spot  of  ground 
more  agreeable  than  ordinary,  that  is  not  cover- 
ed with  a  nnvtnt,  Addijon, 

To  CoNVE'NT,  T»-  a.  [con'venioy  Latin.] 
To  call  before  a  judge  or  judicature. 

He  with  nis  oath 
By  all  probation  will  make  up  full  clear, 
Whenever  he  *s  cunvtnted*  Sbnhptare, 

They  tent  forth  their  precepts  to  attach  men, 
aod  emvekt  diem  before  themselves  at  private 
houses.  Bacon**  Henry  vii. 

CoNVE'NTiCLE, ff,jr.  [fonvfntictilum^At.l 

X.  An  assembly ;  a  meeting. 

They  are  commanded  to  abstain  from  all  ««»- 
vcntuUi  of  men  whatsoever ;  even,  out  of  the 
church,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  publick  bu<* 
«ine$S.  Ayiijff's  Farergon, 

f .  An  assembly  for  worship.  Generally 
used  in  an  ill  ^nse,  including  heresy  or 
achism. 

ItbehoTcth,  that  the  place  where  God  shall  be 
served  by  the  whole  church  be  a  publick  place ; 
for  the  av'oidiug  of  privy  conventicles,  which,  co- 
vered with  pretence  of  religion,  may  serve  ^nto 
dangerous  practices.  Hooker, 

Who,  far  from  steeples  and  their  sacred  sound, 
In  fwWs  their  sullen  ccn'oent'uUj  found.  Diyden. 
A  sort  of  men,  who  are  content  to  be  stiled  of 
the  church  of  Englmd,  who  perhaps  attend  its 
service  in  the  morninj;,  and  go  with  their  wives 
to  a  canventicU  in  the  i.ftcrnoon.  ^vjift, 

^,  A  secret  assembly  ;  an  assembly  where 
conspiracies  are  formed. 

Ay,  all  of  you  have  laid  your  heads  together 
(Myself  had  notice  of  your  conventicles). 
And  all  to  make  away  my  guiltless  life.    SBah, 
4.  An  assembly,  in  contempt. 

If  he  revoked  this  plea  too,  't  was  because 
he  found  the  expected  council  was  dwindling 
into  a  eonventkh  ;  a  pac]ced  asserrbly  of  Italian 
bishops,  not  a  free  convention  of  fathers  from 
,all  quarters.  AtUrbury. 

CoNVE'NT|CLER.«,  J.  [froni  connjcnticlcl 
One  that  supiports  or  frequents  private 
and  unlawful  assemblies. 

Another  crop  is  too  like  to  follow;   nay,  I 

fear,it  js  ur^avoidable,  if  the  fOBventiclerf  be  ^ttr 

fnitted^stdl  to  scatter.  Drydem, 

Co N  V  E'N  T I  o  N .  «.  4.  [ccnventioy  Latin.] 

J.  The  act  of  coming*  together ;    union ; 

coalition  ;  junction. 

Thev  are  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  most 
general  aifectjons  of  the  coftventlonsj  or  associa- 
tions, of  several  particles  of  matter  into  bodies 
i>f  any  certsun  denpn^n^^ioo,  •@«yipv 

^r  A"  assembly. 
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Publick  cn^entioHs  are  liable  te  all  the  •r^ 

mities,  follies,  and  vices,  dT  private  men.  Sui/i. 

3.  A  contract;  an  agreement  for  a  lime, 

previous  to  a  definitive  treaty. 
Co N  V  e'n T I o N  A  L.  adj.  [from  coin>enU6r..] 
,  Stipulated  ;  agreed  on  by  compact. 

Ccnventional  services,  reserved  by  tcnurt 
upon  grants  made  out  of  the  crown,  or  luii?;r'r 
service.  /?.;•. 

CoNVK'NriONARV.  aiij.  [from  convtT.* 
tiofi.j  Acting  upon  contract ;  s^uicd 
by  stipulations. 

The  ordinary  covenants  of  most  eonTenthasrj 

tenants  are,  to  pay  due  capon  and  due  har\r^ 

journ«ys.  Cartvt  Sar-.-j. 

CoNVh'NTUAL.    aifj.     Icon^entucly  h'] 

Bclonj:ing  to  a  convent ;  monastick. 

Those  are  called  c  eventual  priors,  that  b\» 
the  chief  ruling  power  over  a  monastery.  .<}.^:1. 
Co  N  V  t'N  X  u  A  L.  «.  J.  [firom  conient]  'a 
monk  ;  a  nun  ;  one  that  lives  in  a  ac- 
re nt. 

I  hzve  read  a  sermon  of  a  conventual^  xrho  1  >i 
it  down,  that  Adam  could  not  laugh  befcfc  ^^; 
fall.  J  Addison  s  Spici.'ir. 

To  CONVE'RGE.  v.  «.  [convergo,  U\] 
To  tend  to   one  point  irom  dLScrcut 

places. 

Where  the  rays  from  all  the  points  of  an"  ■)>■ 
ject  meet  again,  after  they  have  been  mad:  tj 
eonverge  by  refiexion  or  refractioxt,  there  tl  t 
will  make  a  picture  c^'  tl>e  object  upon  a  «^ti):; 
body.  Aexvtom't  Otuui, 

Enswceping  first 
The  lower  skies,  they  all  at  once  converj: 
H'gh  to  ^e  crown  of  heaven.  7  ««;*«. 

Conye'hgent.  >   ajj.    (from  convtrgt] 
Co  N  V  F/R  G I N  q.  J     Tending  to  one  pdnt 

from  dififerents  parts. 
Converging  ^c-rw.  See  Series. 
Co N  V  e'r s  A  B  L  E .  adj,  [from  converse.  It  ii 
sometimes  written  conitrsibl^,  but  ir.> 
properly  ;  cofivrrja^ty  conifrrsatioKjCc  ' 
*ver^abieJ\  Qualified  for  conversation  ; 
fit  for  company ;  well  adapted  to  irc 
reciprocal  communication  of  thoughts; 
communicative. 

That  fire  and  levity  which  makes  the  your; 
scarce  conversihUy  when  tempered  by  ;  f^n 
makes  a  gay  oW  age.  .^i.  ..'!• 

Co^  vl'rsableness.  ff. /,  [from  f#rwr- 
jabie,'\  The  quality  of  being  a  y\t2^^ 
companion  \  fluency  of  talk. 
Cokve'r3 ABL Y. adv^lfvom  conversall^] 
In  a  conversable  manner;  with  tif 
qualities  of  a  pleasing  communiali^c 
companion. 

CoNVE'RSANT.tf^f,  IfOfi'veriffnt,  Fr.] 
1.  Acquainted  with  ;  having  a  knowlrtUc 
of  any  thing  acquired  by  fiimfliarity  and 
habitude ;  familiar :  with  /«. 

The  learning  and  skill  which  he  had  bj  be^  f 
fnvfrsant  in  their  books.  /Tetf^T. 

Let  them  make  some  tovms  near  to  the  mo.;n- 
tain's  side,  where  they  may  dwell  together  ^  ra 
neighbours,  and  be  conversant  in  the  viev  02  'r^ 
worid.  S^f^-r, 

Those  who  are  ton^enani  in  both  the  toCiU'.s. 
Heave  to  make  their  own  jut^^ent  of  it  D':'- 

He  uses  the  difl^erent  dialc^cts  u  o^tv^tc  biJ 
been  conversant  witi  them  all.  -^v^' 

^  lii^ving  inte^^cpurse  with  ^j  i  Jic^u^^' 
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«d ;  ^miliar  by  cohabitation  or  Wlow- 
ship ;  cohabiting :  with  amont^  or  fwitb. 

AR  that  Moms  commanded,  Joshua  read 
before  all  the  cooj^resation  of  Israel,  with  the 
women,  and  the  Uttie  x>ne5,  and  the  straneers 
that  were  cottvenant  ammg  them.  Joioua, 

Never  to  be  infected  wioi  delight, 
Nor  eotiversMi  fvitb  ease^and  idleness.     Shah. 

Old  men  who  have  loved  young  company,  and 
bticn  eotnftrtant  continually  with  them,  have 
been  of  long  life.  Bacon, 

Gabriel,  uiis  day  by  proof  thou  shalt  behold. 
Thou,  and  all  angels  CH^ertamt  on  earth 
With  man,  or  men's  affairs,  how  I  begin 
To  verily  that  solemn  message.  MUtou. 

To  such  a  onei  an  ordinary  coffeehouse  gleaner 
of  the  city  is  an  arrant  statesman ;  and  as  much 
suueriour  too,  as  a  man  conversant  about  White- 
hall  and  the  court  i&  to  an  ordinary  shopkeeper. 

J.  Relating  to ;  having  for  its  object ; 
concerning  :  with  aboutf  formerly  /«. 

The  nutters  whtreim  church  policy  is  wvtr* 
Hint  J  are  the  publick  religious  duties  of  the 
diitrch.  Hooker, 

If  anv  think  education,  because  It  is  conver- 
tant  about  children,  to  be  but  a  private  and  do- 
mestick  duty,  he  has  been  ignorantly  bred  him- 
self. IVciton  eu  Education* 

Discretion,  considered  both  as  an  accomplish- 
ment and  as  a  virtue,  not  only  as  eonvertant  ahaut 
worldly  afiairs,  but  as  regarding  our  whole  exist- 
ence. AdiSiom**  Spectator. 

Indifference  cannot  but  be  criminal,  wnen  it  b 
aonvenamt  about  objects  which  are  so  £ir  from 
being  of  an  indiffierent  nature,  that  they  are  of 
the  highest  importance  to  ourselves  and  our 
country.  Addison's  FreehiMtr. 

C  o  N  V  E  K  s  A  't  I  o  N .  a.  i.  {contifrsattoy  Lat.  ] 

1.  Familiar  discourse ;  chat ;  easy  talk  : 
opposed  to  a  formal  conference. 

She  went  to  Pamela's  chamber,  meaning  to 

ioy  her  thoughts  with  the  sweet  conve-rsation  of 

,  Dcr  sister.  Sidney. 

What  I  mendoned  some  time  ago  in  convert 
sation,  was  not  a  new  thought,  just  then  started 
by  accident  or  occasion.  Swift. 

2.  A  particular  act  of  discoursing  upon 
any  subject  :  as^  <we  had  a  long  conver- 
sation on  tbdt  question. 

3.  Commerce;  intercourse;  femiliarity. 
The  knowledge  of  men  and  manners,the  free- 
dom of  habitudes,  and  ^anversatiott  with  the  best 
company.  Dryden. 

His  apparent,  open  guilt ; 
I  mean  his  cmiroersatiom  with  Shore's  wife.  Sbak. 

4.  Behaviours  manner  of  acting  in  com- 
mon life. 

Having  your  toMversaHon  honest  among  the 
Gentiles.  1  Peter. 

5.  Practical  habits;  knowledge  by  long 
acquaintance. 

I  set  down,  out  of  long  experience  in  business 
and  much  cotrocrtatiau  in  books,  what  I  thought 
pertinent  to  this  business.  Bacom. 

By  experience  and  conversation  with  these  bo- 
dies, a  man  may  be  enabled  to  give  a  near  con- 
jecture at  the  metallic  ingredients  of  any  mass. 

IVootkvard. 

Conve'rsative,  adj.  [from  coH'verse'] 
Relating  tP.pubiick  life,  and  commerce 
vith  men  ;  not  contemplative. 

Finding  him  little  studious  and  contemplative^ 
*be  chose  to  endu?  him  ivjth  fonversativs  Quali- 
fies of  youth.  /rotton. 

Jo  CONVE'RSK-  V,  tt,  IcMverur^  Fr. 
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1.  To  cohabit  with  ;  to  hold  inte 
with  ;  to  be  a  companion  to :  followed 
by  with,  ^ 

By  approving  the  sentiments  of  a  person  vM 
whom  ne  conversed^  in  such  particulars  ss-  w«Ve 
just,  he  won  lum  over  from  those  points  in  Wliic^ 
lie  was  mistaken.  ^dU£is«v 

For  him  who  lonely  loves 
To  seek  the  distant  hills,  and  there  eenvertt 
With  nature.  Tbonuon**  Swmmer^ 

2.  To  be  acquainted  with ;  to  be  familiar 
to  actiont 

I  will  convtrse  tvtth  iron-witted  fools, ' 
And  uprcspecttve  boys:  none  are^ir  me, 
That  look  mto  me  with  considerate  eves.  Slaim 

Men  then  come  to  be  furnished  with  fewer  or 
more  simple  ideas  from  without,  according  at 
the  objects  they  convirso  xvith  afod  greater  at 
less  variety.  ^  £mdk, 

3.  To  convey  the  thoughts  reciprocally  im' 
Ulk. 

Go,  therefore;  half  this  day,  as  friend  -wiA 
friend. 
Converse  nvith  Adam.  -  MUiam  Par,  Lost. 

Muchless  can  bird  with  beast,  or  fish  t»ithi<tii\ 
So  well  converse.  Milton  4  Paradiee  4 

4.  To  discourse  familiarly  upou  any 
ject :  with  on  before  the  thing. 

We  had  conversed  wo  dktxk  on  that  sulgect,  ani 
he  had  communicated  his  thoughts  of  it  ao  fuU^ 
to  me,  that  I  had  not  the  least  remaining  diK 
£cuTty.  Dryden**  X}ujrtnay» 

5.  To  have  commerce  with  a  different  «cx* 

Being  asked  by  some  of  her  sex,  in  how  long 
a  time  a  woman  might  be  allowed  to  pray  «• 
the  gods,  after  having  tonvertedwti  a  nami 
If  it  were  a  husband,  uysshe,  the  next  day;  if « 
stranger,  never.  irtiardBmmm  • 

Co'Vjverse.  n.  s.  [ftx>m  the  verb.  It  It 
8omethnc9  accented  on  the  first  syllable^ 
sometimes  on  the  last^  Pope  has  used 
both  :  the  first  is  more  analogical.] 

I.  Conversation;  manner  of  discoursing 
in  familiar  life. 

His  converse  is  a  r^stem  fit 
Alone  to  fill  up  all  ner  wit.  S^M, 

Gen*rous  converse^  a  soul  exempt  from  pridc^ 
And  love  to  praise  with  reason  on  his  side.  Popm 

Form'd  by  thy  converse^  happily  to  steer 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  tev^t^.  Poptm 

a.  Acquaintance ;  cohabitation ;  familiarity. 
Though  it  be  necessitated,  by  Its  relation  le 
flesh,  to  a  terrestrial  converse ;  yet  it  is,  like  the 
sun,  without  contaminating  its  beams.  GtanvHtOm 
By  su9h  a  free  converse  with  persons  of  ^SS» 
ferent  sects,  we  shall  find  that  therv  are  persons 
of  good  sense  and  virtue,  persons  of  piety  ani 
worth.  H^atts  on  tko  'Minim 

3.  In  geometry,  [from  eonn>ersits.'\ 

A  preposition  it  said  to  be  the  otnverse  ef 
another,  when,  after  drawing  a  conclusion  front 
something  first  proposed,  we  proceed  to  suppo» 
what  had  been  Dcfore  concluded,  and  to  aiw 
from  it  what  had  fa^en  supposed.  I'hus,  if  two 
sides  of  a  triangle  be  equal,  the  angles  oppoaito 
to  those  sides  are  also  equal :  the  converse  ofthm 
proposition  is,  that  if  two  angles  of  a  triangle  be 
equal,  the  sides  oppottU  to  dune  angles  are  alse 
equaL  Chamharu 

CosvE*RSKLYMdv.[fromconverje.']  WifcJi 
change  of  order ;  in  a  contrary  order  s 
reciprocally. 

Conve'rsion,  n.  s.  leonverjio^  Latin.] 

z.  Change  from  one  state  into  another  | 
transmutation. 
AnifidMfsvDwvfM  of  wat«r  intoic*,  is  th9 
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#avkaf  afewhoun;  and  this  of  air  nfty  be 
tried  bf  a  month's  space.  jB^mh. 

There  are  no  such  natural  gradatunis  and  «Mf 
«vr//uA/ of  one  metal  and  mineral  into  another 
in  the  earth,  as  many  have  fimcied.  fV^dxitard, 

The  nnwrthn  of  the  aliment  into  fat,  is  not 
properly  nutrition.  Arbutbmoit 

i.  Change  from  iieprol>atioD  to  graccyfrom 
a  bad  life  to  a  holy  life. 

3.  Change  from  one  religion  to  another* 

They  pasaed  through  Phenice  and  Samaria^ 
dedarmg  the  cwwrtiom  of  the  Gentiles.    AeU, 

4.  The  interchange  of  terms  in  an  argu- 
meat:  as^  no  tnrtue  h  vicsj  no  vice  is 
%irhie»  Chamherj. 

y  Conversion  o/^'^mt/w;?/)  in  algebra, 
is  the  reducing  of  a  fractional  equation 
into  an  integral  one. 

Cowvt'RSivE.ai^*.  [fromrwtwrif.]  Con* 
versable;  sociable. 

To  CONVERT.  V.  a-  Iconverto,  titin.] 
!•  To  change  into  another  substance  >  to 
transmute. 

If  the  iHioIe  atmosphere  was  ewtvertei  into 
%nter,  k  would  make  no  more  than  eleven  yards 
water  about  the  earth.  BrnmH, 

%,  To  change  from  one  religion  to  another. 
Augustine  is  cgnverted  by  ^.  Ambrof^*s  ser- 
mon* when  he  came  to  it  on  no  such  design. 

).  To  turn  from  a  liad  to  a  good  life. 

He  which  tMverteth  the  sinner  from  the  er- 

sour  of  his  way,  shall  save  a  soul  from  deaths 

and  shall  hide  a  multitude  of  sins.  Jan^t, 

Then  will  I  teach  transgressors  thy  ways,  and 

wmers  shall  be  convcrUd  unto  diee*       Ptaimu 

4.  To  turn  toward  any  point. 

Crystal  will  calify  into  electricity,  and  e§a* 

^•vert  the  needle  freely  placed.  JBrown. 

^.  To  apply  to  any  use ;  to  appropriate. 

The  abundance  of  the  sea  shall  be  cotvuerttd 

unto  thae,  the  forces  of  the  Gentiles  shall  come 

unto  thee.  Isaiab» 

He  acquitted  hi  mself  not  like  an  honest  man ; 

for  he  comforted  xhe  prizes  to  his  own  use. 

Arbtithnot  m  Coint» 

#.  To  change  one  proposition  into  an- 

other*  80  that  what  was  the  subject  of 

the  first  becomes  the  predicate  of  the 

atcond. 

I'he  papists  cannot  abide  this  proposidon  cm* 

.  .verted:  all  sin  is  a  transgression  of  the  law ;  but 
everv  transgression  of  the  law  is  sin.  The  apos- 
tle therefore  turns  it  for  us :  all  unrighteous- 
ness, says  he,  is  sin ;  but  every  transgression  of 
the  law  is  unrighteousness,  says  Austin  upon  the 
filace.  HaUrn 

To  CoHw  b'r  t,  v.ff .  To  undergo  a  change ; 
to  be  transmuted. 

The  love  of  wicked  friends  cmverfs  to  fear; 
That  fear,  to  hate.         Sbaktpmre's  RUhard  1 1. 

They  rub  out  of  it  a  red  dust  which  twoertHh 
into  worms,  which  they  kill  with  wine.  Sandys. 

Co'nvert.  «.  s.  [from  the  veib.]  A  per- 
son converted  from  on^  opinion  or  one 
practice  to  another. 

The  Jesuits  did  not  persuade  the  convert*  to 
lay  aside  the  use  of  images.  StiUingfleet, 

When  Platonism  prevailed,'*the  tonwrts  to 
diristianity  of  that  school  interpreted  Holy 
Writ  according  to  that  philosoj)hy.  Loch, 

•  Let  us  not  imagine  that  tlie  hrst  converts  only 
of  Christianity  w«re  coucerued  to  defend  then: 
feligioik    '  Bfigen, 
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CoNv'ESTBii.  j».i.  [fromaiiwrtt]  Ok 
that  makes  converta. 

CoKVBRTLBl'LlTY.JS.i.   [frOBl  f«JI«rtf- 

'  Ue ,]    The  quality  of  bdog  poss&k  to 
be  converted. 
CoNVE^RTiBLE.  tf^/.  [from rOBWr/.] 
I.  Susceptible  of  change;  tiaaimatabk; 
capable  of  transmutation. 

Minerals  are  not  ewver^hle  intoaoodnipe' 

cies,  though  of  the  same  genus;  nor  redociSe 

into  another  genus.  Hsnei. 

The  ((all  is  not  an  alkaB  \  but  k  is  i&akscat, 

conceptiUe  and  eonveHiUe  mto  a  conosiTe  aQaH. 

Arbmbmtt  n  A&mttu 

a.  So  much  alike  as  that  one  may  be  uicd 
for  the  other. 

Thou^  h  be  not  the  real  essence  of  anr  sd^ 
Stance,  it  is  the  specilick  essence,  towhidi  uur 
name  belongs,  and  is  «wrMr/tA^  with  it   /«<& 

Many  that  caU  themselves  protestaiits,\AiC 
upon  our  worship  to  be  idobtrous  as  well  u  ^ 
w  the  papists ;  and  put  prelacy  and  poperr  t> 
gether,  as  terms  cmvertioU.  ^^• 

Co N V b'r t I b l y . adv.  [htsm convertibii-] 
Reciprocally ;  with  interchange  of  tcnc^ 

There  never  was  any  person  unmtefiJ,  ^ 
was  not  also  proud ;  nor  convertith,  any  c» 
proud^  who  was  not  equally  ungratetaL  Se'-i- 
Co'NVERTiTE.  «.  J.  [roff«rr/i,  Ff.]  A 
convert;  one  converted  from  another 
opinion.    Not  in  use. 

Since  you  ne  a  gentle  iumviitite^ 
My  tongue  shall  hush  again  this  stonn  of  i^- 

Sbaitftjrt. 

Nor  would  I  be  a  etteoerHU  an  cbU, 
As  not  to  tell  it.  D*^' 

CCXNVEX.  a4/\  IconvexttSf  Lat]    Rijin.- 
in  a  circular  form ;  opposite  to  concave 

It  is  the  duty  of  t  painter,  even  in  t  * 
also,  to  imitate  tne  convex  mirroor,  and  to  p'  •' 
nothing  which  glares  at  the  border  of  bis  picti  i :. 

An  ort» or  ball  found  its  own  atis  whirl; 
Will  not  the  motion  to  a  distance  huxl 
Whatever  dust  or  sand  ^rou  on  it  pbce. 
And  drops  of  water  from  its  convex  hcc  ?  A'*.-^»« 
Co'N  V  E  X .  ».  /.   A  convex  body ;  a  bo: y 
swelling  externally  into  a  circular  forr. 

A  comet  draws  a  long  extended  bbse; 
From  east  to  west  bums  thro*  th*  ethtreil?'^'^-' 
And  half  heav'n*s  convex  gUftera  with  the  r:  ^? 


ipine 
tnan  t 


CosvE'xED.particip. adj.  [from rt^"' " : 

Formed  convex ;  protuberant  in  a  <'^' 

cular  form. 

Dolphins  ore  straight;  nor  have  thertbe* 

convexedy  tjit  more  constderaUy  emb-  •-- 

either  sharks,  porpoises,  whales,  «e»r 

cetaceous  animals.      BrovnU  t^'nigar  Efr^'' ' 

CoNVE^XEDhY. adv.  l(romtoivexed.J^ 

a  convex  form. 

They  be  drawn^oinvxfd^ crooked  Wioae?*'" 

yet  the  dolphin  that  cairieth  Arioo,  s  cr- 

cavously  inverted,  and  hath  its  spine  depr&sei' 

Bmwm's  yiior  £rmr" 

CoNVE'xiTY.  n.  /.  [from  tomrx,]  Rv 

tnberance  in  a  circular  form. 
^  ^  Convex  glasses  supply  the  defect  of  pliaar-^ 
in  the  eye ;  and,  by  increasing  the  refir*-*'^ 
make  the  rays  converge  sooner,  $0  as  to  a^f' 
distincdy  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  if  the  P^ 
have  a  due  degree  of  cmvexj/^  Nts*^- 

If  die  eye  were  so  piercing  as  to  dentv  ^«'' 
opake  and  little  objects  a  hundred  leagut^  t^* ,  ^ 
woold  do  aslhtle  service:  it  would  be  xerra  '-' 
^  by  neighbouring  hil^  and  wuod^;  or,  in  :^ 
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largest. and  evencst  j?lam,  by  the  veiy  tcnvexSiy 
Qf  rhe  earth. .  BcmtUy* 

Conve'xly.  adv,  Xfrom  convex.']    In  a 
convex  form. 

Almost  ill,  both  blunt  and  sharp,  are  anvexly 
conical;  they  are  all  along  convex,  not  onhr/rr 
MaAttum^  but  between  bodi  ends.  Grrw, 

Cosve'xhesSm  n,  s,  [from  con'oexJ]  Sphe- 
roidical protuberance ;  convexity. 
CoNVEno-coKCAVE.  adj.    Having  the 
hollow  on  the  inside  corresponding  to 
the  external  protubei'ance. 

There  are  the  phenomena  of  thick  c^nveno' 

toncave  pUtes  of  glass  which  are  every  where  of 

the  same  thickness.  Newtom 

To  CONVET.  v.a.  [convebof  Latin.] 

I.  To  carry  ;  to  transport  from  one  place 

to  another. 

Let  leuers  be  given  me  tq  the  govemours be- 
yond the  river,  that  thej  may  cotivry  me  over 
till  I  ,come  into  Judea.  Nehemiah, 

I  will  emvey  them  by  sea,  in  Boats,  unto  the 
place -thou  shalt  appoint  me.  1  Kinp. 

a.  To  hand  from  one  to  another. 

A  divine  natural  right  could  not  be  convryed 
dou'n,  without  any  plam  natural  or  divine  rule 
concerning  it.  ItocMg, 

3.  To  remove  «ecrctly. 

There  was  one  tottwysdovx  of  my  house  yea-' 
terday  in  this  basket.  Shakipiare, 

4.  To  t>ring  any  thing,  as  an  instrument  of  , 
transmission ;  to  transmit. 

Since  there  appears  not  to  be  any  ideas  in  the 
mind»  before  the  senses  have  coHvtytd  any  iu, 
I  conceive  chat  ideas  in  the  understanding  are 
coeval  with  senss^ion.  Luit, 

5.  To  transfer :  to  deliver  to  another. 
The  earl  of  JDesmond,  before  his  breaking 

forth  into  rebellion,  eoiivryrisecretly  all  hislancb 

to  feoffees  '^n  trust.  Speiuer, 

Adam^s  property  or  private  dominion  could 

not  convey  any  sovereignty  or  rule  to  his  heir ; 

who,  not  having  a  right  to  inherit  all  his  father's 

possessions,  could  not  thereby  come  to  have  any 

sovereignty  over  his  brethren.  Xocir. 

tf.  To  impart,  by  means  of  something. 

l^cn  ful  one  another's  heads  with  noise  and 

sounds,  but  cvnvey  not  thereby  their  thoughts. 

Locke, 
That  which  uses  to  produce  the  idea,  though 
tt^mfeyed  in  by  the  ususJ  organ,  not  being  taken 
notice  of,  there  follows  no  sensation.  L^ke, 
Some  single  imperceptible  bodies  must  come 
irom  them  to  the  eyes,  and  thereby  nnvej  to  the 
brain  sonoe  motion  which  produces  those  ideas. 

Lockt* 

They  give  energy  to  our  expressions,  and  cotvuty 

our  thoughts  in  mere  ardent  and  intense  phrases 

xXiAXi  any  in  our  own  tongue.  Aidxion. 

7.  To  impart ;  to  introduce- 

What  obscured  light  the  heuv'ns  did  grant, 
I>id  but  eoH^^  unto  our  fearful  minds 
A  doubtful  warrant  of  immediate  death.  Sh^s, 
Otiiers  ton'uty  themselves  into  the  mind  by 
more  senses  than  one.  l^kc* 

S.  To  manage  with  privacy. 

I  will  confvey  the  business  asl  shallitQd  means, 
and  acquaint  you  withal.  Sbaktpemre, 

Hu^  Capet  also,  who  usurped  the  crown, 
To  ^ne  his  title  with  some  shews  of  truth. 
Conveyed  himself  as  heir  to  th'  lady  Lengare. 

Sbakspeart* 
C  o  ^?  V  e' V  A  K  c  E . «.  /.  ['from  con'vey.] 
J.  Tb<*  act  of  removi^ig  any  thing. 

Tell  her*  tbpu  mad*st  away  her  uncle  Clarence; 
Her  uncle  Ri>cr$;  ay,  and  for  her  sake, 
M^d'st    quick  tumeyatus  with  h«r  Eood  aunt 
Ann.  Sbakspeart^ 
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a.  Way  for  carriage  or  transportatioB. 

Following;  tbc  river  downward  there  is  raai*  ■ 
wyance  into  the  countries  named  in  the  text. 
^  RaUigb*s  Hut.  <f  H/'orUL 

Iron  works  ought  to  be  contined  to  places  wheri^ 
there  is  no  coni'eyance  for  timber  to  pbces  dT 
vent,  so  as  to  quit  xIm  cost  of  the  carriage. 

Tem^, 

%.  The  method  of  removing  iecretly  ftom 
one  place  to  another. 

Your  husband  *s  here  at  hand;  bethink  you  rf 
some  cMveyanee:  in  the  house  you  caimot  hide 
him.  Shakjpatre^ 

4.  The  means  or  instrument  by  which  anjr 
thing  is  conveyed. 

We  powt  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive ;  but  when  we  \e  stuflTA. 
These  pipes,  and  these'coniKyoMces  of  blood. 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls. 
Sbaksp/fares  Corioiaai^tm 

How  such  a  variety  of  motions  should  be  te- 
gularly  conducted,  in  such  a  wilderness  of  pas- 
sages and  distinct  avenues,  by  mere  iuipclknis 
and  material  ttrnvtyanca^  1  have  not  the  leaA 
conjecture.  dan.  Satu  i)^. 

5.  Transmission;  delivery  from  one  to 
another. 

Our  author  has  provided  for  the  descen£n| 
and  cofweyanee  down  of  Adam^s  monarchical 
power,  or  paternal  dominion,  to  posterity.  Leckt^ 

6.  Act  of  transferring  property.;  grant. 

^  Doth  not  the  act  of  the  parents,  in  any  lawfid 
grant  or  eonvgyanee^  bina  their  heirs  for  ever 
thereunto  f  ^       Speiuer  em  JreUni, 

7.  Writing  by  which  property  is  tranf 
ferred. 

The  very  wrroeyatues  of  his  lands  will  hardb^ 
lie  in  this  oox ;  and  must  the  inheritor  himsaflf 
have  no  more .'  Shaisp€are» 

This  begot  a  suit  in  the  chancery  before  the 
lord  Coventry ;  who  found  the  cotrueyaiues  in  law 
to  be  so  firm,  that  injustice  he  must  decree  the 
land  to  the  earl.  Clarenttan, 

Z.  Secret  management ;  juggling  artifice  ; 
private  removal ;  secret  substitution  d 
one  thing  for  another. 

It  Cometh  herein  to  pass  with  men,  unadvis- 
edly fallen  into  error,  as  with  them  whose  state 
hath  no  ground  to  upheld  it,  but  only  the  help 
which,  by  subtile  cmvtytutce^  they  draw  out  df 
casual  events,  arising'  from  day  to  day,  tiU  at 
length  they  be  clean  spent.  Hooktrl 

Close  conveyance  J  and  each  practice  ill 
Of  cosina|e  and  knavery.  Spemur* 

1  am  this  day  corae  to  survey  the  Tower; 
Since  Henry's  death,  1  fear,  there  is  coKveyamn» 

Shalupcartm 
Can  tliey  not  juggle,  and  with  slight 
ConveycMct  pby  with  wrong  and  right?    Sudih^ 

Con  V  E' V  a  n  c  e  r  .  ;r.  j.  [from  eomfeyatice^ 
A  lawyer  who  draws  writings  By  which 
property  is  transferred. 

Conve'yeb.  n.  j.  [from  convey.']  One 
who  canries  or  transmits  any  thing  from 
one  place  or  person  to  another.  ) 

Tii^  conveyer sdi  waters  of  these  times  contAt 
themselves  with  one  inch  of  fall  in  six  hundred 
feet.  Brerew§»d  on  Langwaj^t, 

Those  who  stand  before  earthly  princes,  in  the 
nearest  degree  of  approach^  who  are  the  disp«««« 
Sets  of  their  favours,  and  convcyerj  of  their  will, 
to  others^  do,  oo  that  very  account,  ch;iUenge 
high  honours  to  themselves.  Attcrhtfy, 

To  CONVrCT.  V.  a.  [conwncof  Lat*l 
I.  To  prove  guilty ;  to  detect  in  guilt. 
And  they  which  heard  it,  being  convictfd  by 
their  •wn  cuBsueocs,  went  out  <mc  by  owzt-J^bn^^ 
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«.  To  confute ;  to  discorcr  to  be  false. 
Althou^  not  OMly  the  retson  of  any  head« 
bat  cxpcheiice  of  every  hand,  miy  vtrtuewtma 
k»  yet  wiU  it  not  by  divers  be  rejeaed.  Brrwn^ 
$.  To  show  by  proof  or  evidence. 

U  there  be  no  such  thing  apoarent  upon  re« 

cord^tbey  do  as  if  one  should  oenumd  a  legacy 

by  virtue  of  some  written  testament,  wherein 

there  bein^  no  such  thing  specified,  he  pleadeth 

that  there  it  must  needs  be,  and  briogeth  argu* 

menu  from  the  love  which  always  the  testator 

bore  him;  imagining  that  these  proofs  will  tm* 

.  9ia  a  testament  to  have  that  in  it,  which  other 

men  can  no  where  by  reading  find.         H'oker^ 

Thin^that  at  the  first  shew  seemed  possible, 

by  ripping  up  the  performance  of  them,  have 

been  ^MmiUdoS  impossibility.  J^actt, 

Con  vi'CT.  adj,  ^rather  the  participle  of 

the  verb.]  Convicted  ;  detected  in  guilt. 

Before  I  be  eotmUt  by  course  of  law, 
To  threaten  me  with  death,  is  most  unlawfiiL 
'        '  Sbakfpemn, 

By  the  civil  hw,  a  person  eoftvitt,  or  confess- 
ing nis  own  crime,  cdtanot  appeal.  ^y^ijff* 
'■  Canvia  a  papist  he,  and  I  a  poet.  Pope, 
Co'nvict.  «.  s,  [from  tJic  verb.]  A 
person  cast  at  the  bar ;  one  fpund  guilty 
«f  the  crime  charged  against  him ;  a 
criminial  detected  at  his  trial. 

On  the  score  of  humanity,  the  civil  law  allows 
a  certain  space  of  time  both  to  the  co/ivut  and  to 
persons  confessing,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  judg- 
ment. Aylijfe*  Farcrgut, 
Co  N  V  I'CT  I o  N .  ».  J.  [from  convict.^ 
I.  Detection  of  guilt;  which  is,  in  law, 
either  when  a  man  is  outlawed,  or  ap- 
pears and  confesses)  or  else  is  found 
guilty  by  the  inquest.  Cowei/, 

Tne  third  best  absent  is  condenm'd, 
Convict  by  flight,  and  rebel  to  all  law ; 
Ctmrkiivi  to  tne  serpent  none  belongs.     AHit, 
%.  The  act  of  convincing  j  confutation ; 
the  act  of  forcing  others,  by  argument, 
to  allow  a  position. 

When  therefore  the  apostle  reauireth  habilitv 
to  convict  hereticks,  can  we  think  he judgeth  ft 
« than^  unlawful,  and  not  rather  needful,  to  use 
the  prmcipal  instrument  of  their  cottvit^tiotty  the 
£ght  of  reason  ?  Hoohr, 

"  she  manner  of  his  eitvictwit  was  designed, 
nor  as  a  peculiar  privilege  to  him,  but  as  a  stand- 
ing miracle,  a  lasting  argument  for  the  eonviahm 
of  others,  to  the  very  end  of  the  world.  Atterb» 
3.  State  of  being  convinced. 

Their  wisdom  is  only  of  this  world  ;  to  put 
filse  colours  upon  things,  to  call  good  evil,  and 
evil  g^ood,  against  the  cwviction  of  their  own 
consciepces.  S-wifL 

CoNVi'cTfVE.  adj,  [from  convict ^l  Hav- 
ing the  p6wcr  of  convincing. 
To  CONVl'NCE.  V.  a,  Icon-vinco,  Lat.] 
J.  To  force  any  one  to  acknowledge  a 
contested  position. 

That  which  I  have  ail  this  while  been  endea« 
vouring  to  e9K^iact  men  of,  and  to  persuade 
them  to,  is  no  other  but  what  C/od  himself  doth 
particularly  recommend  to  us,  as  proper  for  hu- 
man consiaeration.  TiUoisoM* 

But,  having  shifted  ev'ry  form  to  'scape, 
Cmv/ikV  of  conquest,  he  resum'd  his  shape. 

JJrydm, 

tiistory  is  all  the  light  we  have  in  many  cases; 

.  and  we  receive  from  it  a  jreat  part  of  the  useful 

truths  wc  have,  with  a  convmcim^ evidence.  Loch* 

%.  T6  convict ;  to  prove  giilty  of. 

To  (trvinee  all  that  are  tngodly  among  them, 
Iff  all  thcijr  ungodly  deeds,  'Ju4x* 
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The  diKovcry  of  t  tmth  fbrmetly , 

doth  rather  tonvinu  man  of  i{nofftabe,thsBi« 
ture  <jf  erronr.  MdH^ 

O !  seek  not  to  cpmnntt  me  of  a  crime, . 
Which  I  can  ne'er  repent,  nor  can  ydttnte 

3.  To  evince  1  to  prove ;  to  manifest,  to 
vindicate.    Not  in  use. 

Your  Italy  contains  none  so  accumpIAsdi 

coimier,  to  eitvime  the  honour  of  my  buors. 

SUhpeare^s  CyaUm. 

This  letter,  instead  of  a'coiifuutMe,Qilf 

urgeth  me  to  prove  divers  pftssag.es  ai  Wftth 

mon,  which  M.  Cheynel's  pert  was  to  (wtaw^ 

Dr.Mmm 

4*  To  overpower  i  to  surmount.  Obfo* 
lete. 

Thefre  are  t  crew  of  wretched  smb 
That  stay  bis  cure ;  their  malady  em^ijutf 
The  great  essay  of  art.  ih*k»fm% 

Knaves  be  such  abroad, 
Who  having,  bv  their  own  importunate  soiK, 
Or  voluntary  dotage  of  some  mistress, 
Coitvime'd  ot  suppl«l  them,^they  cannoc  Smm 
But  they  must  blab.  Shmhfmn, 

Wiicn  Duncan  is  asleep,  his  two  chsmbfrhiw 
Will  I  with  wine  and  i^assei  so  SMvimtt 
That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain. 
Shall  be  a  fume.  Sbaitpm% 

Convi'ncemext.  ;r.  i.  [from  f(wv««.) 
Conviction. 

If  that  be  not  ewvvuement  enough,  let  ^ 
weigh  the  other  also.  De*^  ff^*'^ 

C o  N  V  I'N  01 B  L  B .  ad/,  [from  cotnmce.] 

I.  Capable  of  conviction. 

s.  Capable  of  beiog  evidently  di^rofcdor 
detected. 

U}>on  what  uncertainties,  and  tlso  twmmikh 
fiilsities,  they  often  ereaed  stich  emhletis,  vi 
have  delivered.  A^sw*- 

CoNVi^NCiNGLY.  adv.  [from  convhcci 
In  snch  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  rooiiB 
for  doubt  or  dispute ;  so  as  to  prodace 
conviction. 

This  he  did  so  particularly  end  imwMutgl^ 
that  those  of  the  paiUameui  were  in  great  coe- 
fusion.  CisrtMim, 

The  resurrection  ii  so  con^incUigly  anested  kf 
such  persons,  with  sudi  circuinstances,that  tky 
who  consider  and  w^igh  the  testimony,  ai  ehtf 
distance  aoever  they  arc  pLced*  cannoc  emenaia 
any  more  doubt  d  the  resurrection  than  *Jb» 
crucifixion  uf  Jesus.  ^«rri«»7. 

CoNVi'NCiNGNESS,  ir./.  [from  ctf*w«f 
ingS]     The  power  of  convincing. 

To  CONVI'VE.  V.  a.  Iconvrvo,  Latin.] 
To  entertain  ;  to  feast.  A  word,  I  b^ 
lieve,  not  elsewhere  used. 

First,  all  you  peers  of  Greece,  go  to  my  w*i 
There  in  tlie  full  4«/n;;w  )  oa  6'Aji.  Tr».WCrw» 

CoNVi'vAL.   \adj^    [fOJia;/vfl/i/,  LaH*4 
CoNvi'viAL. )     Relating  to  an  enter^ 

tainment ;  festal :  socisl. 
I  was  the  first  who  set  up  festivals; 

Not  ^vith  high  tast^  our  appetites  did  iac^ 

But  fiird  with  convcxsjtioii  and  discourse; 

Which  feasts,  cauviviat  meetings  we  didtiy^ 

Your  social  and  coxvivht  q>irit  is  stiA,Wl* 
it  is  a  hapuine**  to  live  and  converse  witk^** 

Con  u''N  DRUM.  n.  /.  A  low  jest;  a  V^ 

ble  :  a  menn  conceit :  a  ctnt'wenL 

Mean  time  he  smoaks,  and  lt«(^  *  ^tOf 

tale,  r  .      ^J^ 

Ox  pua  ambituousi  or  #ws*^r*»  fuaiiV /*^ 
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T#  CCyNVQCATE.  v. «.  icwvocof  Lat.] 
To  call  together }  to  summon  to  au  as- 
sembly. 
Co Kvoc ACTION,  n.  1.  [convocatioj  Lat.] 
I.  The  act  of  calling  to  an  assembly. 
•  XHajduntuSi^  making  a  geDcral  trnvoe^thm^ 
spake  to  them  In  this  manner.  Sidmry* 

%,  An  assembly. 

On  the  cigbtn  day  shall  be  ta  holy  emvocation 
unto  you.  Leviticut, 

|.  An  assembly  of  the  clergy  for  consult* 
ation  upon  matters  ecclesiastical  in 
time  of  parliament :  and,  as  the  parlia* 
ment  consists  of  two  distinct  house?,  so 
(loes  this;  the  one  called  the  upper 
bouscy  where  the  archbishops  and  bi- 
shops sit  severally  by  themselves ;  the 
other  the  lower  house,  where  all  the 
rest  of  the  clergy  are  represented  by 
their  deputies,  ~  Coiv^U^ 

I  have  made  an  offer  to  hb  m;jesty, 
tJpou  our  spiritual  tonvecatitn, 
Aa  towQl|in{  fiance,  to  rive  a  greater  sum 
Tliin  ever  at  one  time  toe  clergy  yet 
Did  to  hit^edecessors  {urt  wiUial.  Sbaispean, 
This  i«  tne  dedaratiou  of  our  church  about  it, 
made  by  those  who  met  in  convocation,   StUiin^f. 
To   CONVCXKEi  V.  a.   [co/fvocof  Lat.] 
To  call  together ;  to  summon  to  an  aa- 
«embly. 

Assemblies  exercise  their  legislature  at  tWt 

tunes  that  their  constitution,  or  their  own  ad* 

journmtnt,  appmnts,  if  there  ba  no  of  her  way 

prescribed  to  convoh  them.  Lotke, 

When  next  tlie  Dkorain^  warms  the  purpla  east« 

Con^f^Jit  the  peerage.  P^e's  Qdyttry  . 

The  senate  originally  consisted  all  of  nobles, 

the  people  being  only  nnwked  upon  such  occ»« 

lions  as  fell  into  their  cogniaaoce.  Sxmft* 

7'<»  CONVOLVE.  v.«.  {convol'vo^  Lat.] 

To  roll  together ;  to  roll  one  part  upon 

another. 

He  wrtth'd  him  to  and  frovcirtw/vV.     MiU» 

It  if  a  wonderful  artifice  how  newly  batched 

«p argots,  not  the  parent  animal ,  because  sho 

runts  no  web,  nor  hath  any  tcxtrine  art,  can 

a»fjv»lve  the  stubborn  leaf,  and  bind  it  with  the 

thread  it  weaves  from  its  body.  Derbanh 

Us'd  to  milder  scents,  the  tender  race 
By  thousands  tumble  from  their  honey 'd  domes, 
Conwdvd  and  agonizing  in  die  dust.  Thomson, 
Co'N  VOLCTED.  part,  [of  the  verb  I  have 
found  no  example.]  Twisted  5  rolled 
upon  itself. 

"I'his  differs  from  Muscovy-glass  only  in  this ; 
that  the  plates  of  that  are  flat  and  plain,  where* 
as  these  are^Mvo/tfte/andindcctcd.  H''wikvard^ 
Convolu'tiom.  ft.  J,  [conToiutht  Lat.] 
iv  The  act  of  rolling  any  thing  upon  it- 
self ;  the  state  of  being  rolled  upon  it* 
gclf. 

Observe  the  cwvoiution  of  the  said  fibres  in  all 

•thet  glands,  in  the  same  or  some  other  manner. 

Grcii\  CbjmUogia, 

A  thousand  secret,  subtle  pipes  bestow, 

From  which,  by  num'rous  touvoiutiomi  wound, 

Wrapp'd  with  th*  attending  nerve,  and  twisted 

round.  Jiiaeimfire. 

.  The  state  of  rolling  together  in  com- 
pany. 

•    And  tess*d  wide  round. 
O'er  the  calm  sea,  in  fnvtUttion  swift 
The  leathered  eddy  floats.     TiwmsM**  Autnmm 
wTo   QONVCyy.  V.  a,   [cotrvo/ert  French, 
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pany  by  land  or  sea,  for  the  take  of  dis* 
fence  :  asy  ift  was  convoyed  by  ships  ^f 
Vfor. 
Co'NVOY.  n.  Si  [from  the  verb.  A»- 
Cientl^  the  accent  was  on  the  last  syila* 
ble  I  It  18  now  00  the  first.] 
I.  Force  attending  on  the  road  by  way  of 
defence. 

Had  not  God  set  peculiar  value  upon  his  ten* 

pie,  be  would  not  nave  made  himself  his  peo* 

pl«'s  €omv»y  to  secure  them  in  their  passage  ta  it.. 

Sou$b*t  Sermtm* 

My  soul  grows  hard,  and  cannot  death  endurei 

Your  tM'joy  makes  the  dangerous  way  secure^ 

Drydtnt  AurengmAe^ 

Cm^  ships  accompany  their  merchants,  dl 

'    tliey  may  prosecute  the  voyage  without  dangei^ 

Brjieni  Frtfact^  Btfrumf^ 

s.  The  act  of  attending  as  a  defence. 

Such  felloNVs  will  learn  you  by  rote  wher* 
aervices  were  done  \  at  euch  a  breach,  at  such  m 
£onttvf,  Sbnhpeares  Heiuy'Wm 

Swift,  as  a  sparkle  of  a  glancmg  star,  ' 

I  shoot  iir^m  neav'n  to  give  him  safe  ^emy. 

-yMiitoni  Pnrmdht'Meieamt^ 

3.  Conveyance.    Not  in  use. 

Sister,  as  the  winds  giv«  benefit^  , 

And  cenvoy  is  assiitant,  do  net  sleep 
But  let  me  hear  from  you.  Shahp4sr§m 

Co'NusAMCE.  n*  s.{<omnuanc€f  French.! 
Cognizance;  notice >  knowledge.  A 
law  term. 

To  CONVUXSE.  V.  d,  \corronhus^  Lat} 
To  give  an  irregular  and  iuvoluntai-y 
motion  to  the  parts  of  any  body. 
Follows  the  loosen*d,  aggravated  roar, 
Eolargine,  deepening,  mingling  peal  on  peal. 
Crush  d  horrible,  sommising  heaven  and^eaitil. 
4.  TbcmMm 

C o N  V  l'lsi  o  f9 . ».  i,  [convtthh,  Lat.] 

I.  A  connndsion  is  an  m voluntary  contrac- 
tion of  the  fibres  and  muscles,  whereby 
the  body  and  limbs  are  prctcroaturally 
distorted.  ^^<t: 

If  my  hand  be  put  into  motion  by  a  ton^ui' 
Wmi,  the  indiflferency  of  that  operative  faculty  is 
taken  away.  Xocie. 

s.  Any  irregular  and  violent  motion  $  .to^ 
mult;  commotion;  disturbance. 

All  have  been  subject  to  some  concussipRi^ 
and  fall  under  the  same  €oitvulswu  of  state,  bf 
dissemions  or  invasions.  TtmfU^ 

Convu'lsivb.  adj.  [eowvuluf^  Fr.]  That 
produces  involuntary  motion ;  that  gitet 
twitches  or  spasms. 

They  are  irregular  and  cenwlsive  motions,  or 
•trugghngs  of  the  spirits.  Halt, 

Shew  me  the  fl)[ing  towVs  convufiive  strife, 
And  all  the  anguish  of  deptrtin^  life.     Vryden^ 
Her  colour  chang'd,  her  face  was  not  ibm 
same. 
And  hoUow  groans  from  her  deep  sf>trit  came  g 
Her  hair  stood  up ;  ecnvuhivt  rage  V4»ie&s*d 
Her  trembling  lunbs,  and  heav  d  her  lab*ring 
breast.  Drydttu 

In  silence  weep, 
And  thy  c§nvultivi  sorrows  inW'nrd  keep.  Fn9rm 

CCXNY.  IS.  /.  0>l^nin,  Germ,  cormi/  or 
cottmrty  Fr.  €un'uulu4%  Lat.]  A  rabbit  i 
an  animal  that  burrows  in  the  ground. 

With  a  ahort-legg*d  hen. 
Lemons  and  wine  for  sauce ;  to  these  a  eony 
Is  AM  u  be  despair '4  of|  for  our  money. 
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Tike  husbandman  suffers  by  hares  and  fonytf 
whkh  cdt  the  gokh  and  trees.  ,  Mortimer, . 

CoNY-BOKOuoH,  »- i.    A  placc  where 

rabbits  make  their  holes  in  the  ground. 
J*  Co'N  YCATCH.  'v.  n.  To  catch  a  cony, 
is>  in  the  old  cant  of  thieves,  to  cheat  j 
to  bite ;  to  trick. 

I  have  matter  in  my  head  against  you,  and 
^ainat  your  comyiaiching  rascals.  ShaJtifteare, 
Co'NVCATCHtR.  ».  i.  A  thief }  a  cheat; 
a  sharper ;  a  tricking  fellow ;  a  rascal. 
Obaolcte. 
fa  Coo.  i;.  «.  [from  the  sound.]  To  cry 
as  a  dove  or  pigeon. 

The  stockdove  only  through  the  forest  fooes^ 
Woumfully  hoarse.  thftmnn*  Summer, 

COOK.  n.  J.  [ro^«ttJ,  Lat.]     Ohe  whose 
profession  is  to  dress  and  prepare  vie- 
,  tuals  for  the  table. 

One  mistress  Quickly  it  in  the  manner  of  his 
mirscjor  hU  dry-nurse,  or  his  cook^  or  his  laimdry, 
his  washer,  and  his  wring«r«  ShaJkspeare, 

The  new-born  bab«  by  nurtes  overlaid, 

.And  die  <«oi  caught  within  the  raging  iire  he 

made.  ^  DryJeru 

Their  ccoks  could  make  artificial  birds  and 

€sbes,  in  default  of  the  real  ones,  and  which 

exceeded  them  in  the  ex^uisiteness  of  the  taste. 

Arbutbnot  OH  Coins. 

Cook-maid.  h.  i.  ^eook  and  maki,]  A 
moid  that  droeses  provisions. 

A  friend  was  complaining  to  me,  that  hit  wife 
liad  turned  off  one  <rf  the  bettftftiHwiifr  in  gag* 
Ijmd.  .  AdJwm, 

CooK-ROOM.  n.  s.  [cook  and  room.'\  A 
room  in  which  provisions  arc  prepared 
^or  the  ship's  crew »  the  kitchen  of  a 

^ip. 

Tne  commodity  of  this  new  cook-room  the 

■vrchantt  having  found  to  be  to  great,  at  that 

ip  all  their  ships  the  sooi-ro^mt  are  built  in  their 

'  fiire-castles,  contrary  to  that  which  had  bten 

anciently  used.  RaUigh**  £uay*. 

To  Cook.  V.  «.  [coquo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  prepare  victuals  for  the  table. 

HM  either  of  the  crimes  been  eoohJ  to  their 
palates,  they  might  have  changed  messes. 

Decay  of  F'uty» 

ft.  To  prepare  for  any  purpose. 

Hanging  is  the  word,  su: ;  if  you  be  ready  for 
that,  you  are  well  vo^if.  Sbaksfeare, 

Coo'kery.  «.  j.  [fromr^oi.]    The  art 
'   %&  dressing  victuals. 

Some  man's  w!t 
fbund  th'  «rt  of  ^o9k*my  to  delight  hit  seme : 
More  bodiet  are  contum*d  and  kill'd  with  it, 
,  Than  with  the  sword,  famine,  or  pestilence.  Dav, 
£v*ry  one  lo  coohry  pretends  KiHg*t  Cooimy, 
These  aie  the  ingvedienu  of  punts  before 
tiiey  are  prepared  by  cookery,  ArbtObHet* 

COOL.  a4j'  [Aoekny  Dutch.] 
I.  Somewhat  bold ;  approaching  to  cold. 
;    He  set  hit  kg  in  •  pau-fuU,  at  hot  as  he  could 
'  wtU  endnre  it,  renewing  it  as  it  grew  ceoL 

Temple. 

ft.  Not  zealous ;  not  ardent ;  not  angry ; 

not  fond ;  without  passion :  as^  a  cooi 

friend ;  a  cooi  deceiver. 

Cool.  «.  /.  Freedom  from  heat ;  toft  and 

.  refireshing  coldness. 

^ut  see,  where  Luda,  at  her  wonted  hotur. 
Amid  the  cool  of  yon  high  ^larble  arch, 
Xnioyt  the  nooo-day  breeie !  Addispm, 

rhil«ader  was  eijoyiB»tk««»«/of  ifac  monmigy 
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among  the  dews  that  lay  on  every  thinf  ahost 
hiM,  and  that  gave  the  a*r  a  freshness.    A^A»m» 

To  COOL.  1/.  a.  Ikoc/tfh  Dutch.] 

I.  To  make  cool ;  to  alkiy  heat. 

9now  they,  use  in  Naples  mstaad  of  ioe  ;  be- 
cause, as  they  say,  ic  coois  or-coogealt  any  fiqoor 
soonfr.  AdJisom  em  JtJy. 

Jelly  of  dsrrants,  or  thejellyof  any  ripe  sohaad 
fruit,  is  cooUngt  and  very  agreeable  to  the  tua- 
mach.  Arb%ttimeft  cm  HUL, 

a.  To  quiet  passion  ;  to  calm  anger  ;  to 
moderate  zeal.' 
My  lord  Northumberbnd  will  soon  be  emti. 
&kmk*peate$  Memry  iv. 
He  win  keep  his  jealousy  to  htxnscUV  aad 
repine  in  private,  because  be  will  be  apt  to  &ar 
some'  ill  efiect  it  may  produce  in  ceaiiwg  yoiff 
love  to  him.  AdMeorn'M  SfeJmm. 

Had  they  thought  they  had  beeo  fighting  ocSy 
other  people's  quarrels,  perhaps  it  lajgki  hmt 
cooled  their  zeaL  Sm^ 

To  Cool.  %r, «. 
I.  To  grow  less  hot.     ..■    ^ 
a.  To  grow  less  warm  with  regard  to 
passion  or  inclination. 

My  humour  shall  not  cooi:  f  w3f  incense  Pbed 

to  deal  with  poison;  I  will  possess  him  wok 

yeUownest.  SbakafjBtru 

You  never  c9ol  while  you  read  Homer.  Dryd^ 

1  *m  impatient  till  it  be  done;  I  will  mm.  give 

myself  liberty  to  think,  lest  I  should  c^^L 

C%mg»eve*»  OUBmtkelm, 
Co'OLER.  n,  /•  [from  cool^ 
I.  That  which  hat  the  power  of  c<>olmg 
.   the  body.  "^ 

Cedere  are  of  two  sorts:  first,  those  wfak^ 
produce  an  immediate  sense  of  c<^,  which  are 
such  a»  have  their  i^ts  in  less  motion  than  thoae 
of  the  organs  of  feeling ;  and  secondly,  such  aa^ 
by  particular  visdcBty,  or  crossness  of  parts,  niw 
a  greater  consistence  to  the  animal  Duids  than 
they  had  before,  whereby  they  cannot  raoire  to 
fast,  and  therefore  will  have  less  of  chat  mtestaia 
force  oa  which  their  h«at  depends.  Toe  fiarmer 
are  fruits,  all  acki  li()uors,  and  commoa  water; 
and  the  latter  are  such  as  cucumbers,  and  aB 
substances  producing  viscidity.  (2*^^* 

In  does  or  cau  there  app^rvd  the  same  ne- 
cessity for  a  coider  as  in  man.  Harney, 
Aad  things  were  used  only  as  tmUn, 

Arhwtbmat  m  ABmad*, 

%.  A  vessel  in  which  any  thing  is  made 
cool. 

Your  first  wort  being  thus  boAed*  bde  qfmto 
one  or  more  c«o/<rr/,or  cool-badct»in  whi»  ka«^e 
the  suUage  behind,  and  let  it  run  off  fine.^ 
Mortimgr**  ** 
Qo^o\.hy,adv.  [from  roe/. J 
X.  Without  heat»  or  sharp  cold. 

She  in  the  gelid  caverns,  woodbine  wtuugl^t 
And  fresh  bedew'd  Mith  ever-matiM  strenot, 
Sits  coolly  calm.  TbmtsmM  Smmemr, 

a.  Without  passion. 

Mottvet  that  address  themiehret  emOy  to  oer 
reason,  are  fittest  to  be  empk)yed  upon  ckasae- 
tUe  aeatures.  Aistrbmry. 

Co^o^NEss.  ».  J.  {from  roo/.] 
I.  Gentle  cold  ;  a  soft  or  mild  degree  of 
cold. 

This  diflerence  consisteth  not  in  the  heat  <r 

eoolmeu  of  spirits ;  for  doves  and  other  spkes, 

naptha,  amd  petroleum,  have  eicceding  hot  sp- 

rits,  hotter  a  great  deel  than  oil,  wax,  or  tft!l(r»» 

.  but  not  infiamed.         Bmc9m*e  AU^rW  Hutery. 

The  toad  loveth  d^ade  mn^e^^u.       Mam, 

Yonder  the  harvest  of  cgU  BuathalaiA  uib 
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#ive$  a  frtA  nohets  t»  th«  royal  cup; 
There  ice,  like  crystal,  firm  and  never  lost. 
Tempera  hot  Jul^  with  December's  firact.  fVaUtr, 
The  aheep  «njoy  the  e^timgu  of  the  shade. 

^  Drydgni  Virgit, 

a.  Want  of  affection  ;  disinclination. 

They  i>arted  with  such  coolnta  towards  each 
other,  as  if  they  scarce  hoped  to  meet  again. 

3.  Freedom  from  passion. 

CooM. «./,  {ecume^  French.] 

I.  Soot  that  gathers  over  an  oven's  mouth. 

%.  That  matter  that  works  out  of  the 

wheels  of  carriages.  Bailey, 

3.  It  is  used  in  Scotland  for  the  useless 

'  dust  which  falls  from  large  coals- 

Coomb,  or  Comb.^.i.  {tomhUj  Vr.cumu- 

ItUf  Latin,  a  heap.  Skinner.']     A  ipea- 

surc  of  com  containing  four  bushels. 

Bailej. 
COOP,  «.  $.  ih^pe^  Dutch.] 
z.  A  barrel ;  a  vessel  for  the  preservation 

of  liquids. 
%.  A  cage ;  a  penn  for  animals,  as  poultry 
or  sheep. 

Gracchus  was  slain  the  day  the  chickens  refuse 
ed  to  eat  out  of  the  fp^;  and  Claudius  Pulcber 
underwent  the  like  success,  when  he  contemned 
the  tripudiary  augurations.  Brown. 

There  were  a  great  many  crammed  capons  to- 
gether in  a  eoop.  L* Estrange, 
To  Coor..  *i;,  a,  [from  the  noiui.]  To 
shut  Up  in  a  narrow  compass ;  to  con- 
fine ;  to  cage  >  to  imprison :  when  it  is 
used  absolutely,  it  has  often*  perhaps 
alwaysy  the  intensive  particle  up. 

That  pale,  that  white-fac*d  shore, 
VThose  toot  spOmshack  the  ocean's  roaring  tides. 
And  C0ops  from  other  lands  h«r  islanders.  Shak, 
The  Endishmen  did  coop  up  the  lord  Rayen<« 
atein,  that  he  sthrrednot;  and  likewise  held  in 
strait  siege  the  town.  ^  Bacon, 

In  the  caking  of  a  town  the  poor  escape  better 
than  the  rich  ;  for  the  one  is  let  go,  and  the  other 
is  plundered  and  cooped  up,  VEttrango.. 

Twice  conquer'd  cowards,  now  your  shama  is 
shorwTiy 
Coep*d  up  a  second  time  within  your  town ! 
Who  dare  not  issue  forth  in  open  field.  Dryden, 

One  worU  suflic*d  not  Alaaiander's  mind : 

Coof'dmp  he  seem*d,  in  earth  and  seas  conlin'd. 

Dr^'Jen's  Juvenal, 

Coop*d  in  a  narrow  isle,  observing  dreams 

With  flattering  wizards.      •  Dr^ien, 

The  Tr^ans,  coo^d  within  their  walls  so  loDg, 

Uohar  their  gates,  and  issue  in  a  thronf .  I>nd, 

The  contempt  of  all  other  knowledge,  as  if  it 

were  nothing  in  comparison  of  law  or  physick. 

of  astroto^y  or  chymistry,  coots  the  understand* 

ing  up  wi^n  narrow  douqos,  and  hinders  it 

from  looking  abroad  into  oAct  provinces  of  the 

intellectual  World.  '  Loch, 

They  are  c^opei  ib  dpsel^y  the  laws Tyf  their 

countries,  and  the  strict  guards  of  those  whose 

interest  it  is  to  keap  them  ignorant.  Locke, 

Wheit!  €9ef  wl)ql«  ^nnie&^iQ  our  walls  again? 

Pope, 

o  o  p  E^E.  0 .  ^  [raH/^r>  French. ]  A  motion 

fa  dancing. 

0^0 PER.   n.  s,  [from  reo^.}    One  that 

makes  coop9  or  basrcls. 

Sociciie^  p/artificers  and  trAdetmjen,  belonging 
to  sonic  towns  corp<$rnte,  such  as  wtwets  and 
*,o^p£r$,  by  virtue  of  their  charters,  jircicm!  to 
frnilege  and  jUfisdicttog,       .  4:hld. 
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Co^oPBRAGB.  ir«).[R'om  cooper,']     Tlie 

price  paid  for  coopers  work. 
To  COCKPERATE.  1/.  n.  \con  and  opera^ 

Latin.] 

1.  To  labour  jointly  with  another  to  the 
'    same  end  :  it  has  with  before  the  agent» 

and  to  before  the  end. 

It  puzzleth  and  perplexeth  the  conceits  of 
many,  that  perhaps  would  otherwise  cooperate 
with  him,  and  makes  a  man  walk  aUnost  alone 
to  his  own  ends.  Bacom,, 

fiy  giving  man  a  free  will,  he  aUuws  man 
that  highest  satisfaction  and  privilege  oi  cooperate 
ht^  to  his  own  felicity.  Boyle. 

2.  To  concur  in  producing  the  ^ame 
effect. 

His  mercy  will  not  forgive  offenders,  or  his 
benignity  cooperate  to  their  conversions. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Erromrs* 
All  these  causes  cooperating^  must,  at  last, 
'   weaken  their  motion.  Cheyna. 

-The  special  acts  and  impressions  by  which  the 
Divine  Spirit  introduces  this  charge,  and  how 
fiir  human  liberty  cooperates  with  it,  are  sub- 
jects beyond  our  comprehension.  Jtagers* 
Coopera'tion.  «.  J.  (from  eooperat€.\ 
The  act  of  contributing^or  conciuTinj^; 
to  the  same  end. 

We  might  work  any  effect  without  and  against 
matter;  and  this  not  holpen  by  the  cooperation  of 
angels  or  spirits,  but  oniy  by  th£  unity  and  har- 
mony of  nature.  ncuons  Nvtural  History. 
Coo'PERATiVE.  itdj.   [from  cooperate!} 

Promoting  the  same  end  jointly. 
Cooper a'tor.  ».i.  [from  cooperate.']  He 
that,  by  joint  endeavours,  promotes  the 
same  end  with  others. 
Coopta'tiok.  n.  s,  [foo//o,  Lat.]    Adop* 

tion ;  aBsumption. 
COOHDINATE  a4j.  [con  and  er^M- 
tusf  Lat.]  Holding  the  same  rank; 
not  bein^  subordinates  Thus  »heMsh 
may  be  divided  into  two  coorditutte  kindSj> 
cra&taceous  and  testaceous;  each  ot* 
which  is  again  divided  into  many  spe- 
ciesy  stthordiftate  to  the  kind)  but  coor^ 
4inmte  to  each  other. 

I'he  word  Analysis  signifies  the  general  and 
particular  heads  of  a  discourse ;  with  their  mu- 
tual connexions,  both  coordinate  and  subordinate, 
drawn  out  into  one  or  more  tables,         IVatts^ 

Coo'rdin  ATRL  Y.tf/^.  [from  coof»ii;ra^e.] 
In  the  same  ranki  in  the  same  relation  % 
without  subordination. 

COO'RDINATENESS.   It,   J.    [from    COOrdi' 

note.]    The  state  of  being  coordinate. 
Co o R o  1 K a'tio s.n.s.  [from  coardtnatt 
The  state4}f  holding  the  same  rank ;  of 
8tandm|;  in  the  same  relation  to  some- 
thing hteher ;  coUateralncss. 

Iq  this  nigh  court  of  parliament  there  is  t 
varc  coordination  of  power;  a  wholesome  mijuure 
betwixt  monarchy,  optimacy,  and  democracy. 

HotveVt  rreronlnatce  ef  ^arliasmenl, 
Vf^QTi  these  petty  intrigues  of^a  pUy  are  so 
ill  ordered  that  they  nave  no  coherence  with  the 
other^  I  must  grant  that  Lysidius  has  reason  «• 
tax.  that  ynmi  df  due  connexion;  for  eoordinatiom 
in  a  play  is  as  dangeroos  and  xmnatura)  as  in  t 
state.  Drydem  on  DramoiicJ^  Poosy. 

CooT.  n.i.  [maer-koet^  Dut.  cottey  Fr.] 
A  small  black  waterfowl^  seen  often  la 
frns  and  marshes* 
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AIake»tbe  hsion^ 
OfMli»uidofthelubiiigCQrroorant«    Dryien, 

COP.  *.  /.  \ko^  Dut.  cop,  Sax.]  The 
head ;  the  top  of  any  thing  ;  any  thing 
.rising  to. a  head;  a6»  a  £«/«  vulgarly 
tack^  of  hay;  ^coh-castU^  properly  fo>>- 
tauitt  a  small  castle  or  house  on  a  hUl ; 
a  f «^  of  cherrystones,  for  c9pt  a  pile 
of  8too«s  one  laid  upon  another ;  a  tuft 
on  the  head  of  birds. 

Co'PAL.  »;  J.    The  Mexican  term  for  a 

CoFA'actWART.  ;?./•  [from  coparcener »\ 
Joint  succession  to  any  inheritance. 

In  descent  to  all  the  daughters  in  eoparctnaryy 

§ac  want  of  tont,  the  chi«t  houM  is  allotted  to 

the  eldest  daughter.  i^*^* 

COPA'RCENER.  ».  u  [from  con  and 

pmrticepi^hsX.^ 

CMruntrt  tre  otherwise  called  parceners; 
aad,  m  conunoa  law,  are  such  as  have  equal 
■cxtioo  in  the  inheritance  of  ihe  ancestor. 
■^  CowetL 

This  great  lordship  was  broken  and  divided, 
and  partition  made  between  the  five  daughters; 
in  every  of  these  portions,  the  coparceners  sevc- 
tally  exercised  the  same  jurisdiction  ro>  al,  which 
«he  carl  nuurshal  and  his  sons  had  used  in  the 
whole  pfovince.  Duwt^  on  Ireland. 

Copa'rceny.«.  J.  An  equal  share  of  co- 
parceners. Philips^  World  of  Words. 
CX>PA'RTNER.  ».  J.  \con2Xii^  partner  1 
One  that  has  a  share  in  some  common 
stock  or  affair ;  one  equaDy  concerned  5 
a  sharer  \  a  partaker ;  a  partner.  Uil- 
ion  has  used  it  both  wth  o/and  in. 

Our  faithful  friends, 
trh*  assodatei  and  copartners  ofo\xr  loss.   JMi/l. 

Shall  I  to  turn  make  known 
A%  vet  my  change,  and  rive  him  to  partake 
Full  happiness  with  me  I  Or  rather  not ; 
But  keep  the  odds  of  knowledge  in  my  power, 
^  Without  npartmr  T        Milttu^s  Paradtu  LoiU 
Rather  by  them 
tgainM  what  I  have  gain'd,  and  with  them  dwell 
Capurtmer  im  these  regions  of  the  world.    Milt, 
Cop  A^a  T  N  E  R  s  H 1 P . «.  J.  [from  copartner.  \ 
The  state  of  bearing  an  equal  part,  or 
possessing  an  equal  share. 

In  case  the  father  left  only  daughters,  the 
daughters  equally  succeeded  to  dieir  father  as  m 
vpartmerdip,  n  ,,.  ^      .     j 

Co^FATAiN.  A(r«  [from CO/.]  High  raised; 
pointed.  ,,  Hanmtr. 

Oh»  fine  villain!  a  silken  doublet,  a  velvet 
hMe,  a  scarlet 'cU)ke»  and  a  ttpatain  hat.     SUk. 
Copa'v  V  A.  n.  J.  \lt  is  sometimes  written 
capivh  copivh  capajrvOf  copafva^cupay 
vfl^  cupajba?i  A  gum  which  distils  from 
a  tree  in  Brasil.    It  is  much  used  in  dis- 
orders of  the  urinary  pabsagci. 
CoPE.ii.  i.  [SeeCop.J 
I.  Any  thing  with  which  the  head  is  co- 
vered, 
t.  A  sacerdotal  cloak,  or  Tcstment  worn 

in  sacred  ministration. 
a.  Any  thing  which  is  spread  over  the 
head :  as  the  concave  of  the  skies  \  any 
archwork  over  a  door. 

AU  these  things  that  are  contain  d 
Withm  this  goodly  »/r,  both  most  and  least. 
Their  b«ng  have,aod  daily  are  increast.  Speiuei\ 

Over  head  the  dismal  lust 
Of  fiwy  dam  in  flsBunf  vetteys  flew. 
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And  flying  ranked  eitberliost  with  fire; 

So,  under  fiery  05^,  together  msh'd 

Both  battles  main.         MUtws  Para£u  UL 
The  scholar  betievet  there  it  no  man  osi-* 

the  cpe  ci  heaven,  who  is  ao  knowing  as  cj 

master.  Dryu, 

To  Co  PB.  Vf  a.  [from  the  noun.} 
X.  To  cover,  as  with  a  cope, 

A  very  large  bridge,  that  is  aB  made  cf  wo-4, 

and  etpe^  ovf  r  head.  jid^sta  m  lutj. 

a.  To  contend  with ;  to  oppose. 
Know,  my  name  is  lost. 

By  treason's  tooth  hare  raavm,  and  canker-bi'; 

Yet  4m  I  noble  as  the  adversary 

I  come  to  e^.  SkaisJ>e*re'i  Khg  i«r. 

3,  To  reward  ;  to  give  in  return, 
I  and  my  friend 
Have,  hy  your  wisdom,  been  this  day  tqi:^!* 
Of  grievous  penalties ;  in  lieu  ^'hereof. 
Three  thousand  ducats,  due  unto  the  Jew, 
We  freely  w^  your  courteous  pams  vithiL 

To  Cope,  v,n, 

I.  To  contend ;  to  struggle  ;  to  stride  U 
has  twitt  before  the  thing  or  person  op- 
posed. [In  this  sense  it  is  a  word  v^^ 
doubtful  etymology.  The  conjecture  lJ 
Jumas  derives  it  from  ko^pen^  to  hu 
or  some  other  word  of  the  same  import  ♦ 
so  that  to  cope  with  signifies  to  irArr- 
change  b/ows,  or  any  thing  else,  will 
another.] 

Let  our  trains 
March  by  us,  that  we  may  peruse  the  mea 
We  should  have  n>/V  witlal.  ShaAj.  Hrsry  it. 

It  is  likely  thou  wilt  undertake 
A  thing  like  death,  to  chide  away  this  ^tm 
That  ctp€s  v/Ui  death  itself,  to  *scaqpe  frcm  h. 

But  Eve  was  Eve; 
This  ftr  his  over-match,  who,  selMcceiv^J 
And  rash,  bdforehand  had  no  better  veith'i 
The  strength  he  was  to  ctpe  wst6»  or  his  c^s. 

Thcy  perfecUy  understood  both  the  hares  -- 
the  enemy  they  were  to  cope  imthoL  VEitr.r:t:, 

On  every  plain. 
Host  c9p*d  viiti  host,  dire  was  the  din  of  tr^- 

P^  :: 

Their  generals  have  not  been  aUe  to  «/<■-"' 
the  troops  of  Athens*  whidi  I  have  cooducte^ 
AUncfCs  WUi  f*^"  ' 

If  the  mind  apply  itself  first  to  easier  sub-  *  - 
and  thini^  near  a>kin  to  what  is  already  k^  - 
and  then  advance  to  the  more  remou  aui  k>  "' 
parts  of  knowledge  by  slow  degrees ;  it  ;^  ^  • 
able,  in  this  manner,  to  eop^  wA  greax  t^-  • 
ties,  and  prevail  over  them  with  aBua^S/; 
happy  success.  Wstu  «■  lir  i»-* 

a.  To  encountei*.;  to  interchange  ti:-* 
ness  or  sentimeitts: 

Tlteu  fresh  piece 
Of  erecllent  witchcraft,  who  of  fiffcc  roast  b^"* 
The  royal  fool  thou  €tp^e^  ewiA.       Sk^ijpi*''- 

Thou  art  fe*en  as  just  a  man 
Aa  e'er  my  conversation  cep^d  xMHiiaL    S»^ 

To  Cope.  v.  «.    To  embrace.    K<<  ^ 


use. 

I  wll  make  him  tell  the  — ._  .  ^ 
Where,  how,  how  oft,  how  long  ago,  aad  *  ' 
Hehath,sndtsasvato^yo««ii«.  i--'' 

Co'PEsMATE.  ». /.  [perhaps  for  r»/-*'^"' 
a  companion  in  drinking ;  of  w»c  :  > 
dwells  under  the  same  c^pc*  ^^^  ^ 
Companion «  &ieiul*    Aji  o^  ^'^^ 
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Ne  ever  staid  m  plice,  ne  cpake  to  wi^t» 
HU  that  the  fox  hit  e^petmate  he  had  found. 

Huhhertts  Tali. 

Co'piER.  ff.  /.  [from  eoly*'] 

I.  One  that  copies ;  a  transcriber. 

A  coin  it  in  no  danger  of  having  its  characters 
altered  by  eo^ert  and  transcribers.         Addifn, 
ft.  One  that  imitates ;  a  plagiary ;  au  imi- 
tator. 

Without  invention  a  painter  is  but  a  e^phr^ 
and  a  poet  but  a  plagiary  of  others.         DryJen, 

Let  the  faint  cifier^  on  old  Tiber's  shorej 
Nor  mean  the  usk,  each  breathing  bust  explore; 
Line  after  line  with  painful  patience  trace* 
I'his  Roman  grandeur,  that  Athenian  grace. 

Tiekel. 
Co'PiNG.  «.i.  [from  r6^.]    The  upper 
tire  of  masonry  which  covers  thr*  wall. 

All  these  were  of  costly  stones,  even  from  the 
foundation  unto  the  cpin^'  1  Kings, 

I'h^  eofhigy  the  modilhons,  or  dentils,  make 
a  noble  shew  by  their  graceful  projections. 

jidtUjon's  JFreeMJen 

COTIOUS.  adj.  [f©/w,Lat.] 
I.  Plentifiil;    abundant  ^   exuberant;   in 
great  quantities. 

Rose,  as  in  dance,  the  stately  trees,  and  spread 
Their  branches  hung  with  eofiionj  fruit.  MUiM. 

Full  measure  only  bounds 
Excess,  before   the  all-bounteous  klqg,  who 

show'r'd 
\%nth  copious  hand,  rejoicing  in  their  joy.  Miti, 
This  alkaline  acrimony  mdicates.  the  <-«^mv# 
US9  of  vinegar  and  acid  miits.  ArkutbnH, 

The  tender  heart  is  peace. 
And  kindly  pours  its  top'fus  treasures  forth 
In  various  converse.  7h9msoHt  Spritig. 

2.  Abounding  in  words  or  images;  not 
barren  $  not  confined  ;  not  concise. 

Hail,  Son  oi  God,  Saviour  of  men !  thy  name 
Shall  be  the  evpious  matter  of  my  song 
Henceforth ;  and  never  shall  my  harp  thj  praise 
Forget,  nor  from  thy  Fatlier's  praise  disjoin. 

MiU^m. 
Co'piousLY.  adv*  [from  copiouj.'] 
I.  Plentifully;  abundantly;  in  great  quan- 
tities, 
ft.  At  large ;  without  brevity  or  concise- 
ness; diffusely*. 

These  several  remams  have  been  so  etfieutly 

described  by  abundance  of  travellers,  ana  other 

writers,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  any  new 

discoveries  on  so  beaten  a  subject.    '    Addism. 

Co'piousNEss.  n,  J.  [from  copiouj,'} 

I.  Plenty;   abundance;  great  quantity; 

exuberance, 
s.  DifFusion  ;  exuberance  of  style. 

The  Reman  orator  endeavoured  to  imitate  the 

t9fi9u*nesM  of  Homer,  and  the  JLat^n  poet  made 

'  it  his  busi&«0  to  reach  the  conciseness  of  De- 

mosthenef.  Dr^fdm, 

Co'FisT.  n.s.  [from  copy.1     A  copier; 

a  tranacribcr ;  an  imitator. 
Co^PLAKD.  Urn  /•      A  piece  of  grotind 
^hich  terminates  with  an  acute  anele. 

Did. 
Co'ppED*  duit>  [from  ri^.]    Rising  tea 
top  or  head.^   ... 

It  w*e  bfoad  m ifs  basis, and  rose cofftdiSke  t 
tucar-loaf.  ^.        ^  ,  msewuuft  Smery. 

A  gadoated  eiduBus  btmg  t9f^  and  some- 
what CODSC.  WtpdyfMrdm 

Co'pPEL.**.  /.     [This  word  is  variously- 
spelt  :  as  rp/</,  tt^i^tu/U,  and  cufpe/f 
VOL.  I. 
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but  I  camjot  find  its  etymology.]  An 
instrument  used  in  chymistry,  in  the 
form  of  a  dish,  made  of  ashes,  well 
washed,  to  cleanse  them  from  sA\  their 
salt ;  or  of  bones  thoroughly  calcined. 
Its  use  is  to  try  and  purify  gold  and 
silver,  which  is  done  by  minglin]^  lead 
with  the  metal,  and  exposing  it  in  the 
eoppeJ  to  a  violent  fire  a  long  while. 
The  impurities  of  the  metal  will  then 
be  carried  off  in  dross,  which  is  called 
the  litharjre  of  gold  and  silver.  The 
refiners  call  the  ccp/>e/  a  test.  Harru. 
CO'PPER.  n,  J,  Iko/er,  Dutch  ;  cuprmn^ 
Latin.]  One  of  the  six  primitive  rtjctals. 

C^pptr  is  the  most  ductile  and  malleable  metal« 
after  gold  and  silver.  Of  a  mixture  of  afper 
and  lapis  calaminaris  is  formed  brass.;  a  com- 
position oi copper  and  tin  makes  bell-metal;  and 
€9pper  and  brass,  melted  in  equal  quantitiea, 
^oduces  what  the  French  call  bronze,  used  fqr 
figures  and  statues.  Chtmhtrs, 

C»pf€r  is  heavier  than  iron  or  tin ;  but  lighter 
than  silver,  lead,  and  gold.  Hill  m  Fotsih. 

Two  vessels  of  fine  copper ^  precious  as  gold. 

Co'ppER.  If.  1.  A  vessel  made  of  copper : 
commonly  used  for  a  boiler  larger  than 
a  moveable  pot. 

They  boiled  it  in  a  t^pptr  to  the  half-j  then 
they  poured  it  into  eanhen  vessels.  Baeon. 
CoppER.NosE.  ».  J.  [copper  and  note']  A 
red  nose. 

He  having  colour  enough,  and  the  other 
higher,  is  too  flaming  a  praise  for  a  good  com- 
plexion: I  had  as  lieve  Helen's  golden  tonsue 
had  commended  Troilus  for  a  ^ «/^«r^mif «.  Sbak. 

Gutta  rosacea  ariseth  in  litde  nard  tubercles, 
affectins  the  face  all  over  with  great  itching, 
which,  being  scratched,  look  red,  and  rise  m 
great  welks,  rendering  the  visage  fiery;  and 
make  copper'itoses^  as  we  generally  express 
them.  fViteman, 

CoppER-PLATE.  n.s.  A  plate  on  which 
pictures  are  engraven  for  the  neater  im- 
pression, distinguished  from  a  wooden 
cut. 

CoppcR-woRK.  II.  J.  [copper  and  nuork.^ 
A  place  where  copper  is  worked  or  ma- 
nufactured. 
This  is  like  diosc  wrought  at  npptr-worh. 

ff^ood^ard. 

Co^PPERAS.  «.  J.  [kopperooUf  Dut.  con- 
peroiutf  Fr.  supposed  to  be  found  in 
copper  mines  only.}  A  name  given  to 
three  sorts  of  vitriol ;  the  green,  the 
bluish  green,  and  the  white,  which  are 
produced  in  the  mines  of  Germany, 
Hungary,  and  other  countries,  fiut 
what  is  commonly  sold  here  for  copperas 
is  an  artificial  vitriol,  made  of  a  kind 

,    of  stones  found  on  the  sea-shore  in  £s-  • 
sex,  Hampshire,  and  so  westward,  or- 
dinarily called  gold  stones  from  their 
colour.    They  abound  with  iron,  and 
are  exposed  to  the  weather  in  beds  above 

:  ground,  and  recdve  the  rains  and  dews, 
which  in  time  breaks  and  dissolves  the 
stones :  the  liquor  that  nins  ofifis  pump- 
ed into  boilers,  in  which  is  first  put  old 
iron,  which,  in  boiling,  dissolves.  This 
X  X 
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foctitiout  copptroji  in  many  respectSf 
agrees  with  tne  native  green  vitnol. 

CbamUrj.     Hi//. 
It  may  be  questioned,  whether,  in  this  opeia- 
tion,  the  iron  or  copf>erat  be  transmuted,  from 
the  cognation  of  eopffras  with  copper,  and  the 
tr^n  remaining  after  conTersioo.  Brown. 

Co'pPERbMiTH.  «.  i.  icapper  and  smith.'] 
One  thilt  manufactures  copper. 
Saknoneus,  as  the  Grecian  tale  is, 
"Was  a  mad  ctppenmitb  of  £Us ;     n 
Up  at  his  forge  by  morning  peep.  Swift, 

Cc/PPERWOKM.  n.  f.  [teredof  Lat.] 
J.  A  little  worm  in  ships. 
%,  A  worm  that  fretteth  garments. 
3.  A  worm  breeding  in  one's  hand. 

Ainjtiuortk. 
Co'pPERY.  adj,  [from  coppfr.]    Contain- 
ing copper ;  made  of  copper. 

Some  springs  of  Hungary,  highly  impregnated 
with  vitrioUck  salts,  dissolve  tne  'body  of  iron 
put  into  the  spring,  and  deposite,  in  lieu  of  the 
irony  particles  carried  off,  foppery  particles 
brought  with  the  water  out  of  the  neighbouring 
copper-mines.  tVctHward  on  FouUj. 

COTPICE.  ».  J.  [couptfaux,  Fr.  from 
coupfr^  to  cut  or  lop.  It  is  often  writ- 
ten copie*\  A  low  wood  cut  at  stated 
times  for  fuel ;  a  place  overrun  with 
brushwood. 

A  land,  each  side  whereof  was  bounded  both 
with  high  timber  trees,  and  coptet  of  far  more 
bumble  growth.  Sidney, 

Upon  the  edge  of  vonder  cotpiu, 
A  Stand,  where  you  may  have  the  fairest  shooc 

Sbahpearf, 

In  tofpUe  woods,  if  you  leave  i^taddles  too 

thick,  tiiey  run  to  bushes  and  briars,  and  have 

little  clean  underwood.  Bactn, 

The  willows,  and  the  hazel  eopset  green, 
Shall  now  no  more  be  seen 
Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  their  soft  lays. 

>  Millen, 

Raise  trees  in  your  seminaries  and  nurseries, 
tnd  you  may  transplant  them  for  coppice  ground, 
walks,  or  hedces.  Mortimer  s  Hwhaniry, 

The  rate  of  «ojfr^/^«  lands  wil>iaU  upon  the  db- 
eovery  of  coal-mmes.  Luke. 

Co'ppLE-DUST.  If.  J.  (probably  for  coppel 
or  cupel  diut^  Powder  iwed  in  purify- 
ing metals,  or  the  gross  parts  separated 
b7  the  cupel. 

It  may  be  also  tried  by  incorporating  powder 
fjf  steel,  or  coppU^uit^  by  pouncing  into  tlie 
quicksilver.  Ba^on. 

CoppLB-sTOKEsarclumpsandfragments 
of  stone  or  marble,  broke  from  the  ad- 
jacent cliffs,  rounded  by  being  bowled 
and  tumbled  to  and  again  by  the  action 
of  the  water.  Woodivard, 

Co'FPLBD.  adj*  [from  cop,"]  Rising  in  a 
conickform;  rising  to  a  point. 
'    There  is  some  difference  in  this  shape,  some 
being  flatter  on  the  top,  others  more  euppL-d. 

IV9i>dvmrd  on  Fot$iU, 

Copse.  If.  i.  [abbreviated  from  coppice.] 
A  low  wood  cut  at  a  certain  growth  for 
fuel ;  a  place  ovei^grown  with  short 
wood. 

The  east  quarters  of  the  shire  are  not  destitute 
^  copse  woods.       Carrw*j  Survey  of  Corn-wall, 

Oaks  and  brambles,  if  the  eopje  be  burn'tf, 
Con^bunded  liej  to  the  same  ashes  tuin'd.  IViUir. 
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But  in  what  quarter  of  the  ap»e  k  laj. 
His  eye  by  certain  lerd  could  surrey.  Drjien, 
To  Copse,  v,  a.  [from  the  noun.]    To 
preserve  underwoods. 

ll\e  neglect  of  c^pjimg  wood  cut  down,  \mk 

been  of  rery  evil  consequence.  $«^ 

CCypVLA.  n.i.  [Latin.]  The  word  which 

unites  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a 

proposition  :  as,  hooks  are  dear. 

The  c9puU  is  the  form  of  a  propoeirion;  k  n- 

pretenu  the  act  of  the  mind,  affirm'mg  or  deny- 

mg.  fVatu's  Ltpd, 

To  COTULATfi.  v.  a.  [copuU,  Lat.]  To 

unite  ;  to  conjoin  ;  to  link  together. 

If  the  force  of  custom,  simple  and  sepante, 

be  great,  the  force  of  custom  copmicte  and  coc»> 

joined,  and  collegiate,  b  far  greato*.         Amk. 

To  Co'PULATE*  V,  «.  To  come  together 

as  different  sexts. 

Not  only  the  persons  so  copMlaiheg  are  infected, 

'   but  also  their  coildren.  WuemtM, 

Copula'tion.  »./.  [from  fcr/a/fl/^.] The 

congress  or  embrace  of  the  two  sexes. 

Sundry  kinds,  even  of  conjugal  etpuUthn^  are 
prohibited  as  unhonest.  Hnia\ 

Co'puLATivE.  adj.  \_copuiativtu,  Latin.] 
-    A  term  of  grammar. 

Copulative  propositi-^ns  are  those  whidi  hare 
more  subjects  or  predicates  con.ietted  bv  a&- 
math'e  or  negadre  conjunctions :  as,  ricaes  ai 
honours  are  temptations  to  pride  ;  Csrsar  coa- 
qiiercd  the  Gauls  and  the  Britons  ;  nehber  joM 
wrjewels  will  purchase  immortaUty.  Waitu 
COTY.  n,  J.  {cQpit^  Fr.  copuiy  low  Latin ; 
quod  cuipiam  facta  est  copia  exscriiendi. 
Junizu  inclines,  after  his  manner,  to  de- 
rive it  from  iwx^,  labour ;  because,  sayi 
he,  to  copy  another's  writing  is  very 
painful  and  laborious.] 

1.  A  transcript  from  the  archetype  or  ori- 
ginal. 

If  virtue's  self  were  lost,  we  might 
From  your  fiur  mind  new  cities  write.  WdUe. 

I  have  not  the  vanity  to  think  my  c^  eoual 
to  the  original.  Acntm, 

He  stept  forth,  not  only  the  copy  of  God's 

hands,  but  also  the  copy  of  Im  perfectioos,  a  kind 

of  image  or  representation  of  the  Deity  in  snaL 

Ssvth't  Sermon, 

The  Romans  having  sent  to  Athens,  and  the 
Greek  cities  of  Italy,  for  copies  of  the  best  b«t 
chose  ten  legislators  toput  tnem  into  f«rm.^ti^ 

2.  An  individual  book;  one  ai  maay 
books  :  as,  a  good  or  fair  copy. 

The  very  havmg  of  the  bo<^  of  God  wati 
matter  of  no  small  charge,  as  they  couU  doi  bt 
had  otherwise  than  in  written  copies,      Hooitr, 

3.  The  autograph  ;  the  origmal ;  the  ar- 
chetype ;  that  from  which  any  thing  it 
copied. 

It  was  the  ctpy  of  our  conference ; 

In  bed  he  slept  not,  for  my  urging  it ; 

At  board  he  fed  not,  for  my  urging  it.  Shtlsf, 

Let  him  first  learn  to  write,  after  a  afii  s8 

the  letters  in  the  vulsar  alphabet.  UtUer, 

The  first  of  them  I  have  forgottcft;  and  canBot 

^   easily  retrieve,  because  the  copy  is  at  the  presi. 

Dryio, 

4«  Ap  instrument  by  which  any  con?cy- 

ance  is  made  in  law. 

,  Thou  know*st  that  Banqoo  and  his  Tlcsncc 
.    lives; 

But  in  them  nature's  j^'s  not  etemsL  Shki, 
$.  A  picture  drawn  from  another  picture. 
CoFT-BooK.  m  s.  icopj  ^d  book']  A 
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book  in  which  copies  are  written  for 
learners  to  imitate. 
Copy-hold.  «.  j.  Icopj  and  ^/</.]  A 
tenure,  for  which  the  tenant  hath  no- 
thing to  show  but  the  copy  of  the  rolls 
made  by  the  steward  of  his  lord's  court : 
for  the  steward,  as  he  enrolls  other 
things  done  in  the  lord's  court,  so  he 
registers  such  tenants  as  are  admitted  in 
the  court,  to  any  parcel  of  land  or  te- 
nement belonging  to  the  manor ;  and 
the  transcript  of  this  is  called  the  court 
roll,  the  copy  of  which  the  tenant  takes 
from  him,  and  keeps^as  his  only  evi- 
dence. 

Co^'hoIJ  is  called  a  base  renure,  because  it 

holds  at  the  will  of  the  lord ;  yet  nut  simply, 

but  according  to  the  custom  of  tlie  manor :  so 

that  if  a  copy-holder  break  nut  the  custom  of 

the  manor,  and  thereby  forfeit  hii^  tenure,  he 

cannot  be  turned  out  at  the  lord's  pleasure. 

These  customs  of  manors  varj',  in  one  point  or 

other,  almost  in  every  manor.    Some  co^y-hoUs 

are  finable,  and  some  certain  :  that  which  is 

finable,  the  lord  rates  at  what  fine  or  income  he 

pleases,  when  the  tenant  is  admitted  into  it ; 

that  which  is  certain,  is  a  kind  of  inheriunce, 

and  called  in  many  places  customary ;  because 

the  tenant  d\  ing,  and  the  hold  bein|  void,  the 

next  of  biooa  paying  the  customary  fm«,  as  two 

^illin^s  for  an  acre,  or  so,  cannot  be  denied  his 

admission.  Some  copy-holders  have,  by  custom, 

the  wood  growing -upon  their  own  bnd,  which 

by  l^w  they  could  not  have.    Some  hold  by  the 

verge  in  ancient  demesne;  and  though  they  hold 

by  cojiy,  yet  are  they,  in  account,  a  kind  of 

freeholder ;  for,  if  such  a  one  con>nnt  felony, 

tlie  kirie  hath  annum^  ditm^  and  vaatum^  as  ui 

case  of  freehold.    Some  others  hold  by  common 

tenure,  called  mere  cvpybM;  and  they  com- 

mitriiig  felony,  their lanci  cKheats  to  the  lord  of 

the  manor.  CtnveU. 

If  a  ctisromary  tenant  die^  the  widow  shall 

have  what  the  law  calk  her  free  bench  in  all  his 

e^py^hold  lands.  Addison, 

Copv-HOLUER.  «,  J.  [from  ettpj-hoULI 
One  that  is  possessed  of  land  in  copy- 
hold. 
To  Co-'fy.  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  transcribe  ;  to  write  after  an  origi- 
nal :  it  has  sometimes  out^  a  kind  of 
pleonasm. 

He  who  hurts  a  harmless  neighbour*!  peace, 
IVho  loves  a  lie,  lame  slander  helps  about, 
\Vho  writes  a  Ubel,  or  who  aoplti  •ut.         Poft, 
%.  To  imitate  ;  to  propose  to  imitation  ; 
to  endeavour  to  resemble. 

He  that  borrows  other  men's  experience,  with 
this  d«sign  oi  copying  it  ««/,  possesses  himself  of 
one  of  the  greatest  advantages.     VecasofPUty, 

Set  the  examples,  and  their  souls  innaroe 
To  £9py  out  their  great  forefathers  fame.  Dryi, 

To  copy  her  few  nymphs  aspir'd. 
Her  virtues  fewer  swains  admir'd.  Swifi* 

To  Co'PV.  -r».  «. 

I.  To  Ao  any  thing  in  imitation  of  some- 
thing: else.  ^  '  .      ^  ^. 

Some  imagine,  that  whatsoever  they  find  in 
the  picture  of  a  master  who  has  acquired  rep«- 
tation,  must  of  neccsaty  be  excellent;  and  never 
laiU  when  they  «j^jr,  to  follow  the  bad  as  well 
as  the  ^ood  things.  Drydent  Dufresnoy, 

I.  It  has  sometimes/row  before  the  thing 
iiDitated. 
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When  a  painter  copUtJrom  the  life,  he  has  no 
privilege  to  alter  features  and  lineaments,  under 
pretence  that  his  picture  will  look  better.  Dryi, 
3.  Sometiipes  after. 

Several  of  our  countrymen,  and  Mr.  Dryden* 
in  particular,  seem  very  often  to  have  copied 
ajUr  it  in  their  dramatick  writings,  and  in  their 
•  i>oems  upon  love.  AdJuons  Spectator*, 

To  CoQu  e't.  1;.  fl.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
entertain  with  co;npHments  and  amor- 
ous tattle ;  to  treat  with  an  appearance 
of  amorous  tenderness. 

You  are  coquetting  a  maid  of  hdnour,  my  lord 

looking  on  to  see  hoiv  the  gamesters  play,  and  I 

railing  at  you  both.  Stvift* 

To  Coviuii'r.  V.  n.   To  act  the  lover ;  to 

entice  by  blandishments. 

Phyllis,  who  but  a  month  ago 
Was  married  to  the  Tunbridge  beau, 
I  saw  coquetting  t*  Other  night. 
In  publick,  with  that  odious  knignt.         Swift, 
CoQUE'TaY.n.j.  [coi^Mr/^rif,  Fr]  Affect- 
ation of  amorous  advances ;  desire  of 
attracting  notice. 

I  was  (men  in  company  with  a  couple  of 
charming  iVonien,  who  had  ail  the  wit  and  beauty 
one  could  deare  in  female  companions,  without 
a  dash  oicoquttryt  that  from  time  to  time  gave 
me  a  great  many  agreeable  torments.  Additon. 
COQUETTE,  n.  s.  leoquette,  Fr.  from^ 
eofuartt  a  prattler.]  A  gay,  airy  girl ;  a 
girl  who  endeavours  to  attract  notice. 

The  light  eoauettet  in  sylphs  aloft  repair. 
And  sport  ana  flutter  in  tlie  fields  of  air.   Popt, 
A  toquettt  and  a  tinder-box  are  spark-led. 

Arhnthnoi. 
Co'racle.  jf.  /.  {cqunwg/ff  Welsh  ;  pro- 
bably from  conumt  leather,  Lat.]  A 
boat  used  in  Wales  by  fishers,  made  by- 
drawing  leather  or  oiled  cloth  upon  a 
.  frame  of  wicker  work. 
CO'RAL.  II.  J.  leora/Iium,  Latin.] 
I.  Red  cora/  is  a  plant  of  as  great  hard- 
ness and  stony  nature  while  growing  in 
the  water,  as  it  has  after  long  exposure 
to  the  air.  The  vulgar  opinion,  that 
£0rai  is  soft  while  in  the  sea,  proceeds 
from  a  soft  and  thin  coat,  of  a  crutta- 
ceous  Matter,  covering  it  while  it  is 
j;rowing,  and  .which  is  taken  off  ^before 
It  is  packwj  up  for  use.  The  whole  e^ai 
plant  grows  to  a  foot  or  more  in  height^ 
and  is  variously  ramified.  It  is  thickest 
at  the  stem,  and  its  branches  grow 
gradually  smaller.  It  grows  to  stones, 
without  a  root,  or  without  any  way 
penetrating  them ;  but  as  it  is  found  to 
grow,  and  Uke  in  its  nourishment,  in 
the  manner  of  plants,  and  to  produce 
flowers  and  seeds,  or  at  least  a  matter 
analogous  to  seeds,  it  property  belongs 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
,     ,  Hi/Pj  Mat.  Mei. 

In  the  sea,  upon  the  south-west  of  Sicily, 
much  corai  is  found.  It  Is  a  submarine  plant ; 
it  hath  no  leaves;  it  brancheth  only  when  It  is 
under  water.  It  is  soft,  and  green  of  colour  ; 
but  bein^  broueht  into  the  air,  it  becometh  hard 
and  shinmg  red,  as  we  ;ee.  Batom, 

This  ge^eman,  desirous  to  find  the  nature  of 
Mrtf/,  caused  a  man  to  go  down  a  hundred  fa^ 
thom  intt  the  sea,  with  express  orders  to  take 
7i\% 
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Sotice  whether  it  were  hard  or  toft  in  the  place 
where  it'groweth.        Brown^t  Vulgar  Errmtn. 
He  hears  the  cradding  sound  d  coral  woods. 
And  sees 'the  secret  source  of  subterranean 
floods.  Drydcn*t  Firgil. 

A  turret  was  inclos'd 
Within  the  wall,  of  alabaster  white. 
And  crimson  e»ral^im  the  auecn  (knight. 
Who  takes  in  sylvan  sports  ner  chaste  delight. 

Dryden. 

Or  Where's  the  sense  direct  or  moral. 

That  teeth  are  pearl,  or  lips  are  coral  t    Prior, 

,1.  The  piece  of  coral  which  children  have 

about  their  necks,  imagined  to  assist 

them  in  breeding  teeth. 

Her  infant  grandame's  cwal next  it  grew; 
The  bells  she  gio^d,  and  the  whistle  blew. 

Pop*. 
Coral-tree.  «.  j.  \coraUodendron^X^x.'\ 
It  b  a  nauve  of  America,  and  produces  verv 
beautiful  scarlet  flowers ;  but  never  any  seeds 
in  the  European  gardens.  MilUr. 

Corral  LINE.  adj.  [etrallimut  Lat.]  Con- 
sisting of  coral ;  approaching  to  coral. 

At  such  time  as  the  sea  is  agitated,  it  takes 

op  into  itself  terrestrial  matter  of  all  kinds,  and 

in  particular  the  ccraHime  matter,  letting  k  fail 

agam  as  it  becomes  calm.  JVo^dtvard. 

Co^R  ALLiNE.fi.  J.  [from  the  adjective.] 

Corallint  is  a  sea  punt  used  in, medicine ;  but 

much  inferiorto  the  coral  in  hardness,  sometixnes 

greenish,  sometimes  yellowish,  c^en  reddish, 

and  freauentlv  white.  Hill. 

In  Falmouth  there  is  a  sort  of  sand,  or  rather 

eorallim,  that  lies  under  the  owsc.      A^ortimer, 

Qa'RALLOlD*         \adj.   [xog«>Jv6'*a»if.J     Rc- 

Co'ralloidal.  )      scmbling  coral. 

Now  that  plants  and  ligneous  bodies  may  in- 
durate imder  water,  without  apptoachmcnt  of 
thr,  we  have  experiment  in  coraUine,  with  many 
■  foralloidal  concteiiant.  BroivH. 

The  pentadrous,  columnar,  eorallold  bodies, 
that  are  composed  of  plates  set  lengthways  of 
the  body,  and  passing  from  the  surface  to  the 
axis  of  it.  Woodtvard  on  Fetsiis. 

Cora'nt.  n.  J-  \_eourantf  Fr.]  A  lofty 
sprightly  dance. 

It  IS  harder  to  dance  a  corant  well  than  a  jigg; 
to  in  conversation,  even,  easy,  and  agreea^, 
more  than  points  of  wit.  ^        Temple. 

I  would  as  soon  believe  a  widow  in  great  grief 
for  ber  husband,  because  I  saw  her  dance  a 
coTtfn/  about  his  coffin.  WaUb. 

Co^rban.  n.  J.  [il'lp]  An  alms-basket; 
a  receptacle  of  charity ;  a  gift  ;  an 
alms. 

Thc^  think  to  tadsfy  aU  obligations  to  duty 
by  their  corboA  of  religion.   ^         Kin^  Char  Us. 

CorhoM  stands  for  an  offering  or  gift  made  to 
Ood|  or  his  teinple.  The  Jews  sometimes  swore 
by  eoriaii,  or  the  rifb  oflfered  unto  God.  If  a 
Bum  n»de  all  his  fortune  eorhan^  or  devoted  it 
to  God,  he  was  forbidden  to  use  it.  If  all  that 
he  was  to  give  his  wife,  or  his  father  and  mother, 
was  declared  terban,  he  was  no  longer  permitted 
to  allow  them  necessary  subsistence.  Even 
debtors  were  permitted  to  defraud  their  credi- 
tors, by  consecrating  their  debt  to  God.  Our 
Saviour  reproaches  the  Jews,  in  the  gospel,  with 
these  unchariuble  and  irreligious  vows.  By  this 
word  such  persons  were  likewise  meant,  as  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  service  of  God  and  his 
temple.  Corhan  signifies  also  the  treasury  of  the 
temple,  where  the  offerings  which  were  made 
in  money  were  deposited.  Calmtt, 

Cor  BE.  adj.  Icotirbti  Fr.]  Crooked. 
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For  dker  thy  head  very  tottic  ui 
So  thy  urU  shoulder  it  leans  amiss.       S^emter^ 

Co'RBEiLs.  n.  s.  Little  baskets  used  in 
fortification,  filled  with  earth,  and  set 
upon  the  parapet,  to  shelter  the  men  in 
firing  upon  the  besiegers. 

Co'RBEL.  n. /.  [In  architectmie.]  The 
representation  of  a  basket,  sometimes 
placed  on  the  heads  of  the  caryatides. 

Co'rbel.> 

Co'rbil.  J'^'- 

I.  A  short  piece  of  timber  sticking  otit 
six  or  eight  inches  from  a  wall,  some- 
times placed  for  strength  under  the 
semigirders  of  a  platform. 

a.  A  niche  or  hollowr  left  in  walls  for 
figures  or  statues.  CbambrrM. 

CORD.  If.  /.  [for;,  Welsh ;  chorda^  Lat. 
corde^  Fr.] 

I.  A  rope  ;  a  string  composed  of  several' 
strands  or  twists. 

She  let  them  down  by  a  ard  throosh  die 
window.  JnhmAm 

Form'd  of  the  finest  complicated  thread. 
These  num'rous  cordj  are  tbro*  the  body  mrea^ 

BlaCKmmrg, 

4.  The  cords  extended  in  setting  up  tentfi» 

fiimish  several  metaphors  in  scripture. 
Thine  eyes  shall  see  Jerusalem  a  qoiec  haiii- 

tation,  a  tabernacle  that  shall  not  be  tikes 

down ;  none  of  the  stakes  thereof  shall  ev^er  be 

removed,  neither  shail  any  of  the  eordi  thv^of 

be  broken.  Itmimk, 

3.  A  quantity  of  wood  for  fuel,  suppoecd 

to  be  measured  with  a  cord;   a  pile 

eight  feet  long,  four  high,  and  roar 

broad. 
CoRD-MAKER.  ft.  s.   [cord  Rud  moit.^ 

One  whose  trade  is  to  make  ropes  ;  a 

ropemaker. 
CoRD-wooD.    n.  J.  [cord  and   woo/.] 

Wood  piled  up  for  fuel,  to  be  sold  by 

the  cord. 
To  Cord.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun  J    To 

bind  with  ropes  ;  to  fasten  with  coftis  ; 

to  close  by  a  bandage. 
Co'RDAGE.  n.j.  [from  cord. ]  A  quantity 

of  cords  f  the  ropes  of  a  ship. 
Our  cordage  from  her  store,  and  cables,  sbodA 
be  made, 

Of  any  in  that  kind  mos^  fit  for  marint  trade. 

The]^  fastened  their  ships,  and  rid  at  anchor 
nvr 


with  cables  of  iron  chains,  raving  neither 
nor  cordage.  ffufiikt 

Spain  turnished  a  sort  c€  rudi  called  spartun, 
useful  for  cordage  and  other  parts  of  ship|rix^. 
Arhathtutam  Cmm. 

Co'RDED.  adj.  Ifrom  cord.^    Made  o£ 
ropes. 

Thb  night  he  meaneth,  with  a  corded  ladder 
To  climb  celestial  Silvia's  chamber  window. 

^  SUAjfean, 

CoRDELi^ER.  «, /.    A  Franciscanmar; 

so  named  from  the  cord  which  serves 

him  for  a  dncture. 

And  who  to  assist  but  a  grave  eordeSer/ Prmrk 

COHDIAL.  «.  J.  [from  cor^  the  heart, 

I^tin.] 
I.  A  medicine  that  increases  the  fonx  of 
the  heart,  or  quickens  the  circulactoo* 
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ft.  Any  medicine  that  increases  strenetb 
A  t$r£tzJ,  properlj  speaking,  is  not  alwa 


iwayt 


what  increaseth  the  toice  of  the  heart ;  for,  bv 
increasing  that,  the  animal  may  be  weakened, 
as  in  inoammatorv  disease*.  Whatever  in- 
creaseth the  natural  or  animal  strength,  the  fdrce 
of  moving  the  fluids  aild  muscles,  u  a  tordial : 
these  are  such  substances  as  brin^  the  serum  of 
the  blood  into  the  properest  condition  for  circu- 
lation and  nutrition ;  as  broths  made  of  animal 
substances,  milk,  ripe  fruits,  aud  whatever  is 
endued  with  a  wholesome  but  not  pungent  taste. 
Arbutbmot  M  Alim<Mti, 
3.  Any  thing  that  comforts,  gladdens,  and 
exhilarates. 

Then  with  some  eortUah  seek  for  ^o  appease 
The  inward  languor  of  my  wounded  heart. 

And  then  my  bod^  shall  have  shortly  ease ; 
But  suck  sweet  eordtals  pass  physicians  art. 

Sjtenxer, 

Cordfaiseifwtf  give  me  now, 
For  I  too  weak  for  purges  grow.  (ktviey. 

Your  warrior  o&pring  that  upheld  the  crown, 
The  scarlet  honour  of  your  peaceful  gown. 
Ate  the  most  pUaamg  objeeu  I  can  find, 
Charms  to  my  sight,  and  eirdiaj*  to  my  mind. 

Drydtn. 

Qo'fiVlAls,  adj. 

I.  Reviving;  invigorating;  restorative. 
It  is  a  thing  I  malce,  which  hath  the  king 
Five  timea  reideem'd  from  death :  I  do  not  know 
"What  it  more  cvrduiL     Sbakiptar^t  CywtMine. 
He  011I7  took  eorSiU  waters,  in  which  we  in* 
liised  sometnnes  purgativea.  IVisemati. 

«.  Sincere  ;  hearty ;  proceeding  from  the 
heart ;  without  hypocrisy. 

Doctrines  are  infuseo  among  christians, which 
are  apt  to  obstruct  or  intercept  the^^rii^  super- 
structing  caf  christian  life  of  renovation,  wAert 
the  foundadon  is  duly  bid.  Hammonds 

He,  witA  looks  of  cordiai  love. 
Hung  oiYer  her  enamour'd.  MiiUm, 

Co  R  D I  a'l  I T  Y .  ».  J.  [from  eordia/.'] 
I.  Relation  to  the  heart. 

That  the  antienu  had  any  such  respects  of 
tordialiiy*  or  reference  unto  the  heart,  will  much 
be  doubted.  Bra$vm» 

ft.  Sincerity  ;  freedom  from  hypocrisy. 
C  o'r  d  I  a  I.  l  y  .  adv,  [from  cordial.  J    Sin- 
cerely ;  heartily ;  without  hypocrisy. 

Where  a  strong  ittvetehite  love  or  sin  hu  made 
any  doctrine  or  propoation  wholly  unsuitable  to 
the  heart,  no  argument  or  demonstration,  no 
nor  mmcle  whatsoever,  shall  be  able  to  bring 
the  heart  mrdtoHy  to  dose  with  and  receive  it. 
8^ii*s  Serm§H4, 

Co^RDlNER.  «.  J.  [cordonni<ry  Fr.]  A 
flfaoemaker.    It  is  eo  used  in  divers  sta^ 

ttttes*  ^  •     ,*     4 

tX/RDON-  n.  J.  [Fr.]  In  fortification, 
a  row  of  atones  jutting  out  before  the 
rampart  and  the  basis  of  the  parape^. 

Ci}amiers. 

CCVRDWAIN.  «.  s.  Cordowin  leather, 

from  Cordova  in  Spain.  Spanish  leather. 

Her  atrai^lcgs  most  brarely  were  embay'd 

Isi  golden  boakios  of  costly  4»fifo«M.  Fairy  Qfinm 

Cordwa'iner.ii.j.  [uncertain  whether 
from  Cordovan f  Spanish  leather,  or  from 
f^rds  of  which  shoes  were  formerly 
oiade*  and  are  now  used  in  the  Spanish 
West  Indies.  Trevottx,']    A  shoemaker. 

CORE*  «.  J'  lemur,  fuforp  Lat.] 

X.  The  heart. 
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Oiv'e  me  that  man 
That  is  not  nassion's  slave,  and  I  wiUf 
In  oAy  heait  s  Mr#,-  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart. 

UahptATt'x  Haaddt: 

2.,  The  inner  part  of  any  thin^. 

In  the  t9rt  (tt  the  square  she  raised  a  tower  of 

a  furlong  hieh.    Hairigh'j  History  oftht  Wvrli* 

Dig  out  the  ttru  bttlowthe  suince.Af«rMMfr« 

They  wasteful  eat. 

Through  buds  and  bark,  into  the  blacken'd  cmrt% 

TbMum* 

3.  The  inner  part  of  a  fruit  which  con* 
tains  the  kernels.  •  ^ 

It  is  reported  that  trees  watered  perpetuaUf 
with  watm  water,  will  make  a  fruit  w^b  fi^M^ 
or  no  tore  or  atone.  JBoMm 

4.  The  matter  contained  in  a  bile  or  8ore« 

Launce  the  sore 
And  cut  the  head ;  for,  till  the  core  be  fouaJ, . 
The  secret  vice  is  fed,  and  gathers  ground.    . 

VrydenU  f^riii» 

5.  It  is  used. by  Bacon  for  a  bo^y  otcqU 
lection,  [from  cor/s^  £r.  pronouaoed 
core.'] 

He  was  more  doubtlul  of  the  laisnig  of  forces 
to  redst  the  rebels,  than  of  the  resistance  itself  | 
.  for  that  he  wu  in  a  ton  of  people  whose  ifieC4 
tions  he  suspected.  BmtmM  Hemry  Vlb 

CoaiA^Cfious.  adj*  [coruuttu^  Lat  j  ' 
I.  Consisting  of  leather.  '*  • 

9.  Of  a  subfltance  reserobfin^  leather/ 

A  stronger  prqectile  motion  of  the  blood 
mxist  occasioa  greater  secretions  and  loss  ofliquid 
parts,  and  from  thence  perhaps  spissttude  and 
woriaceoiu  concretiona. «  ArMJhot  aa  Atimntsm 
Coria'kdkr.  fi.  J.  [eotiandnunt  Ladn.] 
A  plant. 

The  spedcs  are»  1.  Qreattf  fsfipi^.  tf. 
Smaller  testiculated  coriMder.  The  mat  n  eul<* 
tlvated  for  the  seeds,  which  are  used  in  medl* 
cine  :  the  second  son  is  seldom  found.  MiUtr^ 

Israel  called  the  name  thereof  manna:  and  it 
was,  like  sorumdar  seed,  white.  MieodKs, 

CCyRINTH.  *.  i.  [from  the  city  of  that 
name  in  Greece.]  A  small  fruit,  com- 
monly called  currant* 

Now  win  the  eorintbit  now  the  raspS,  supply 
Delicious  drauthts.  FtUii* 

Thechief  riches  of  Zant  cpnsisteth  in  corim&tf 
which  the  inhabitants  have  In  great  (^uauuties. 

JBroom€* 
CORi^F^THiAN  Order. 

This  is  generally  reckoned  the  fourth,  but  by 
some  the  fmba  of  the  five  orders  of  architecture ; 
and  is  the  mdst  noble,  rich,  and  delicate,  of 
them  all  Vitruvius  ascribes  it  to  CalUmachus, 
a  Corinthian  sculptor,  who  is  said  to  have  taken 
the  hint  by  passing  hy  the  tomb  of  a  young  lady, 
over  which  a  basket  with  some  of  her  pbythino 
had  been  placed  by  her  nurse,  and  covered  wim 
a  tile ;  the  whole  having  been  placed  over  a  rooC 
of  acanthus.  As  it  sprung  up,  the  branches  ea* 
compassed  the  basket ;  but  arriving  at  the  tile« 
bent  downwards  under  the  corners  of  it,  ferttiiof 
a  kind  of  volute^  Hence  OalUmachos  imitated 
the  basket  by  the  vase  of  his  capital,  the  tile  in 
the  abacus,  and  the  leaves  in  the  volute.  ViU 
lalpandus  ima^nes  the  Corintbiam  capital  to  hava 
taken  iu  origmal  from  an  order  m  the  tefuj^  of 
Solomon,  whose  leaves  were  those  of  the  pahn- 
tree.  The  capital  is  adorned  with  two  rows  of 
leaves,  between  which  little  stalks  arise,  of 
which  the  sixteen  vohites  are  formed  which 
support  the  abacus.  Harrit. 

Seluiid  thcse^igures  are  burn  columns  of  the 
Ctriatimn  order ^  adorned  with  suit  and  ftovrers. 
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CORK.  «.  /.  [rtfriexf  Lat»  4*rri,  Dutch. 
Jiif  ditJi  anno  redmntCy  festus 
Corticem  astr'tctum  pice  dimovebit  / 

*  *     Ampbora:  fumum  btbere  hutitut^ 

Coruide  Tullo.     Hot,'] 

%.  A  glandiferous  tree,  in  all  respects  like 

.  the  ile;c,  excepting  the  bark,  which,  in 

tlie  cork  tree,  is  thick,  spongy,  and  soft. 

'  The  ecrk  tree  grows  near  the  Pyrcncan  hills, 
and  in  several  paru.of  lt;By»  and  the  horth  of 
New  England.  M^rikmr, 

»;Thc  bark  of  the  cork  tree  used  for  stop- 
ples, or  buhit  into  Spanish  black.    It  is 
'  taken  off  without  injury  to  the  tree. 
3.  A  piece  of  cork  cut  for  thr  stopple  of 
a  bottle  or  barrel.  , 
1  pr'ythce  take  the  ^oriout  of  d)y  mouth,  that 
,.I  vf^y  drink  thy  tidings.  Sbakjpeare. 

*\     Be  iutCt  nfy  very  sure,  thy  eark  be  good ; 

*  Then  future  arts  snail  of  Peggy  tell, 
'  'T-liM^ftytn^  thai  bccw'd  and  bottkd  ale  so  well. 

King, 
'  - .  Hoc  «op» for  one  bad  nri,-  hb  butler*s  pav. 

.     I  '    r  J'0p£, 

boRKiNG-piy.  fi.i.  A  pin  of  the  largest 

\Hhen  yoo  put  a  dean  pilUj#-case  on  toiu' 
lady's  pillow,  be  sure  to  fasten  it  well  with  three 
eorkini-fimSt  that  k  may  noc  fall  off  in  the  night. 

Co'rky.  adj.  [from  cork."]    Consisting  of 

^. cork  V  rcsnnbHng  cork. 

Bind  £ut  his  frky  arms.  Sbakrpeare. 

Co'amojcant.  w.  s.  [cormoraMti  Fr.  from 
coruut  marintUy  I^tin.]  . 

I.  A  Wrdth^  j>rtyfe  upon  fish.  It  is  nearly 
of  the  bigness  oF  a  capon,  with  a  wry 
bill  and  broad  feet,  black  on  his  body, 
but  greenish  about  his  wings.  He  is 
eminently  greedy  and  rapacious. 
•  Let  fiime:,  that  all  bunt  after  in  their  Ihres, 

]    Uve  register *d  upon  our  brazen  tombs ; 

*  "When,  spite  cS  cormorant  devouring  time, 

Th*  endeavour  of  this  present  breath  mav  buy 

That  honour  which  shall  *bate  his  scythe  s  keen 

edge.  Sbakspeare, 

Those  called  birds  of  prey,  as  the  eagle,  na  wk, 

■  puttodb,  and  ftinoranU  Peacham, 

Thence  up  he  flew,  and  on  the  tree  of  lift 

£at  like  a  cormorant.  Milton's  Par.  Loth 

Kot  Ht  from  thence  b  seen  a  lake,  the  haunt 

Of  coots,  and  of  the  fishing  sormoranf,  Drydea^ 

'    a,  A  glutton. 

CORN.  «.  J.  [corn,  Sax.  komy  Germ. .  It 
is  found  in  air  the  Tcutonick  dialects; 
as,  in  an  old  Runick  rhyme, 
Hagttl  er  kaldastur  corna. 
Hail  is  the  coldest  pain.] 
I.  The  seeds  which  grow  in  cars,  not  in 
pods ;  such  as  are  made  into  bread. 

Except  a  e»m  of  wheat  fall  mto  the  ground 

md  die,  it  abideth  alone. '  J^hn, 

The  people  cry  you  mock'd  them ;  and,  of 

^•»  .        ^  ,  .J 

When  com  wis  given  them  gratis,  you  reptn  d. 

Shahptart. 

'  %.  Grain  yctimrcaped,  standing  in  the  field 
'Upon  its  stalk. 

All  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
In  our  sustaining  corn,  Sbaksptan. 

Landine  his  men,  he  burnt  the  corn  all  there* 
aboatSf  which  was  now  almoit  ripe.       JLtniUsm 
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Still  a  murmur  rata 
Alcng  the  soft  tndinfflg  fields  cXcm 
5.  Grain  in  the  ear,  yet  nnthrashcd. 

Thou  sKalt  come  to  thy  ^rare  in  a  fiiB  «, 
Ukeasashockoffvrs  cometh  m  his  season.  Ji*. 
4.  An  excrescence  00  the  feet,  bard  and 
painful ;  probably  so  called  from  ks 
form,  though  by  some  supposed  to  be 
denominated  from  its  corneous  or  homy 
substance. 

JLadiea,  that  hare  yoor  feet 
UnplaguM  with  «»r*r,  wcH  have  a  toot  »iii 
*^    you.  Shahpmt. 

The  man  that  makes  his  foe 
What  he  his  heart  should  make, 

ShaU  of  a  com  cry  woe. 

And  turn  his  sleep  to  wake.  Shsbfem. 

Even  in  men,  acbcs  and  hurts  and  twm  i> 

engrieve  either  towards  rain  or  towards  fro«. 

Bacom*!  Natwrsl  History. 

The  hardest  part  of  the  «r»  b  osuaBy  ia  6± 

mi<>jle,  thrusting  itself  in  a  nail;  whence  it  hot 

the  X^n  appellaaon  dicUwx.  VTmmn. 

He  first  that  useful  seo^et  did  explain. 
That  prickint  cwn*  Ibretaid  die  gach'nng  nia. 

Gtfy/iW. 

k  looks  9i  there  were  regular  accumnboots 

and  gatherings  of  humours,  growing  perirtpib 

some  people  as  corns.  ^rlttmd. 

Thus  L.aml>,  renown'd  for  cutting  coms^ 
An  oflfer'd  fee  from  Raddiff  scores. "       3v^ 
To  CoaN..v.tf.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  salt;  to  sprinkle  with  salt    The 
word  is  so  used,  as  Skinner  obscnrei,  hy 
the  old  Saxons. 
1.  To  granulate. 

CoR  N-Fi  KLD.  ».  i-  A  field  where  com  b 
■    growing. 

It  was  ■  loVer  and  his  las. 

That  o'er  the  green  eom-JUU  <fid  past.  5**^. 

You  may  soon  enjoy  the  gallant  sights  of  tf- 

mies,  encam]>ments,  and  stancferds  wariag  o»tf 

your  bitter's  corm^eUs.  f*f^ 

CoRN-FLAG.  «.  /.  {com  and /fly-]  A 
plant.  JlfiM'r  enumerates  eleven  Bpcdcf 
of  this  plant ;  some  with  red  flowcn, 
snd  some  with  white. 
CoRK-KLOOR.w./.  The  floor  whfcre  cort 
is  iibored. 
Thou  hast  loved  a  reward  upon  every  «r»4»'« 

Jaw* 

Corn-flower.  IS.  /.    [from  corn  awi 
Jlotiver."] 

There  be  certain  corxhjto^crty  whiai  c»e 
seldom  or  never  in  other  places,  unless  ^l*]^"* 
set,  but  ouly  iamongst  corn ;  as  the  bluebottk,* 
kind  of  yellow  marygold,  wild -poppy,  ^^ 
mitory.  Bmcoh's  yatmrai  HUttrf 

Corsi'Jio^vers  are  of  many  sorts :  some  ci  dw" 
0ower  m  Jtmc  and  July,  and  oOiers  in  Aafn«- 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  March :  iliey  ^^ 
quire  a  good  soil.  JKt^*»^' 

CoRN.LAND.if.  J.  [com  and  Icatd.]  i*nd 

appropriated  to  the  production  of  gni"- 

Pastures  and  meadews  are  c£  such  sdvuwf* 

to  husbandry,  that  many  prefer  thcta  io»;»- 

CORN-MASTEB.    «. /.   icom  VcAwMt^l 

One  that  cuhivatet  com  fmr  sale.   Not 

I  knew  a  nobleman  in  En^Jand,  that  hsitte 
greatest  audits  of  any  man  m  my  time ;  a  P» 
gratter,  a  great  sheep-maiter,  a  grest  w^ 
roan,  a  great  coUicit  »  great  ctrmmasttr, 'ly 
great  lead^nun.  '^'^ 
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CoRi^-MAKTGOLD.  ff.  i.  [froiti  «n»  and 

marigo/J.'i    A  flower. 
Co R N -M I L L .  «.  J.  Icorn  and  T^i/L'\  A  mill 

to  grind  corn  into  meal. 
Save  the  more  laborious  work  of  beating  of 

hemp,  by  making  the  axle-tree  of  the  cern-mUii 

longer  than  orcRmiry,  and  placing  pins  in  it  to 

raise  large  hammers.  Mttrtimer, 

C0R.X.PIPE,  n.  J.  [from  corn  and  pifeJ] 

A  pipe  mnde  by  slitting  the  joint  of  a 

green  stalk  of  com. 
Now  the  shrill r0rii-^r^M,echoing loud  to'arms, 

To  rank  and  file  reduce  the  streggling  swarttis. 

CoBN-RocKET. «./.  [from  corn  a*d  rod- 
Jk<rt.'}    A  plant. 

CoRN-KosE.  «. /.    A  species  of  poppy. 

Co  R  N  -b  A  L  L  A  D .  II.  i.  [tVom  corn  and  sal- 
ladJ]  An  herb,  whosctop^leavcsarea 
sallet  of  themselves.  Mortimer* 

Co'rwagk.  «. /,  [fromror/tr,  Fr.  comu^ 
Lat.]  A  tenure  which  obliges  the  land- 
holder to  give  notice  of  an  invasion  by 
blowing  a  horn. 

Co'r  n  c h  a n  I) I.  k  r.  If.  i.  [corn  and  chand- 
ler.'}   One  that  retails  com. 

Co'RNCUTTER.  «.  j.  [from  for«  and  cutJ]  . 
A  man  whose  profession  is  to  extirpate 
corns  from  the  foot. 
■  The  nail  was  not  loose,  nor  did  seem  to  press 
into  the  flesh ;  for  there  had  been  a  cemtutttr, 
who  had  cleared  it.  tVheman, 

I  have  known  a  comeuiUr,  who,  with  a  right 
education,  would- have  been  an  excellent  physi- 
cian. Spectator, 

?oKx7'"....T.K..l''-t-,«..Lat.] 

The  corneUree  bcareth  the  fruit  commonlv 
called  the  twnti  or  cornelian  cherry,  as  Well 
from  the  name  of  the  tree,  as  the  cornelian  stone, 
the  colourwhereof  it  somewhat  represents.  The 
wood  is  very  durable,  and  useful  for  wheel-work. 

Mortimer, 

Take  a  service-tree,  or  a  e^melhit-tree,  or  an 
elder-tree,  which  we  know  have  fruits  of  harsh 
and  binding  juice,  and  set  them  near  a  vine  or 
fig-trce,  and  see  whether  the  grapes  or  figs  wiH 
not  be  the  sweeter.  £acom. 

A  huntress  issuing  from  the  wood. 
Reclining  on  her  wr«/ spear  she  stood.   Dryd. 

Mean  time  the  goddess,  in  disdam,  bestows 
The  mast  and  acoru,  brutal  food !  and  strows 
TJic  fruits  oicornei^  as  they  feast  around.  Fope, 

On  wildings  and  on  strawberries  they  fed ; 
Ccrneis  and  brambleberries  gave  the  rest. 
And  falling  acorns  fumishM  out  a  feast.   Vryd, 
CoKNE'LIAN-STONE,   SeeCARNELlAN. 

CCyRNEMUSE,  n.  j.  [Fr.]     A  kind  of 
rustick  flute. 

Co'kn  ecus.  adj.  [corneiUf  Lat. J  liorny  ; 
of  a  substance  resembling  horn. 

Such  as  have  evrneous  or  homy  eyes,  as  lob- 
aters,  «nd  cnttuceous  ammala,  are  generaUy 
dimrighted.         ,       .       ^    .  ^^'^^*- 

The  various  submarine  shrubs  are  of  »/•''**- 
OM  or  ligneous  constitution,  consisting  chwfly  of 
•  fibrous  matter.  J9r,anard. 

CcyRNER.  tt.  J.  [rorwf/,  Wdsh ;  ronji^r, 

French.]  ,      .  u    k   ^ 

1.  An  angle  I  a  place  enclosed  by  two 

walU  or   lin«9  which  would  mterscct 

each  other,  if  drawn  beyond  the  point 

wUerc  they  meet, 
a.  A  »ccTct  or  remote  place. 
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There 's  nothing  I  have  done  yet,  o'  my  cofl« 

science. 
Deserves  a  corner,        Sbahpeare*j  He/try  Vlil, 

It  is  better  to  dwell  in  a  comer  cf  a  house»top« 
tlian  with  a  brawling  woman  and  in  a  wide  house. 

Froverie, 

I  am  persuaded  that  none  of  these  things  are 
hidden  from  him;  for  this  thing  was  not  done  in 
a  corner.  Acts, 

All  the  inhabitants,  in  every  corner  of  tli6 
island,  have  been  absolutely  reduced  under  his 
immediate  subjcaion.  Davia* 

Those  vices,  that  lurk  in  the  secret  corners  of 
the  soul.  AMsom. 

3.  The  extremities ;  the  utmost  limit : 
thus  every  corner  is  the  whole  or  every 
part. 

Might  I  but  thrpu^  my  prison,  once  a  day* 
Behold  this  maid,  all  comers  else  o'  th*  earth 
Let  liberty  make  use  oL   Shaisfeart's  Tempest* 

I  turn*d,  and  tried  each  corner  of  my  bed, 
To  find  if  sleep  were  there ;  but  sleep  was  kxt* 

Dryden* 
C0RNER*|^T0N  £.»./.  ^corner  and  jtoneJ^ 
The  stoilc  that  unites  the  two  walls  at 
•the  comer ;  the  principal  atone. 

See  you  yond*  coin  o*  th'  capitolyyond' rtfTMr* 

stone  f  Sbakspearem 

A  mason  was  fitting  a  corner-stone,       HvOteL 

Co  K  N  E  R-T  BETH  of  a  Horse^  are  the  four 

teeth  between  the  middling  teeth  and 

the  tushes ;  two  above  and  two  below^ 

on  each  side  of  the  jaw,  which  shoot 

when  the  horse  is  four  years  and  a  half 

old.  '  Farrier^ J  Diet, 

Co^RMERWiSE.  adv.  Iconur  and  wijcl 

Diagonally ;  with  the  comer  in  front. 
Co'R  N  E  T .  ii.  J.  [comette,  Fr.] 
I.  A  musical  instrument  blovm  with  the 
mouth  :  used  an».!:ntlf  in  war,  proba* 
bly  in  thc^cavalry. 

Israel  played  before  the  Lord  on  psalteries. 

and  on  timbrels,  and  on  comets.  2  Samum, 

Other   wind   instruments  require  a  fordUo 

hreadi;  as  trumpets,  ctm^/,  and  hunters  horns. 

Bncws  Naturat  Historjm 

Comets  and  trumpets  caimot  reach  his  ear ; 

Under  an  actor's  nose,  he 's  never  hear.  Drjdm 

a.  A  company  or  troop  of  horse ;  perhaps 

as  many  as  had  a  comet  belonging  to 

them.    This  sense  is  now  disused. 

These  noblemen  were  appointed,  with  seme 
cornets  of  horse  and  bands  of  foot,  to  put  them« 
selves  beyond  the  hill  where  the  rebels  were  en« 
camped.  Bncon» 

Seventy  great  horses  lay  dead  m  the  field,  and 
one  cornet  was  taken.  Bayward* 

They  discerned  a  body  of  fl^ve  cornet  j  of  hors# 
very  full,  staffing  in  very  good  order  to  receive 
them.  CUarendom* 

3.  The  officer  that  bears  the  standard  of  a 
troop. 

4.  CoRNCT  of  a  Horsey  is  the  lowest  part 
of  his  pastern,  that  rund  round  the  cof* 
fin,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  hair  that 
joins  and  covers  the  upper  part  of  the 
hoof.  Farrier*!  Dict^ 

5.  A  scarf  anciently  worn  by  doctors. 

Did. 

6.  A  headdress.  Diet. 

7.  Cornet  of  Paper^  is  described  by 
Skinner  to  be  a  cap  of  papcr^  made  by 
reuUers  for  amaU  warei. 
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Co'rnettbr.  «.  J.  [from  domgt,'\  A 
blower  of  the  comf  t. 

So  great  wat  the  rabble  of  tnimpetten,  ror- 

nettcrt^  and  other  musicians,  that  even  Claudius 

himself  might  have  heard  them.         Hairwill^ 

Co'rnice.  w. /.  \^cormcbei  French.]   The 

highest  projection  of  a  wall  or  column. 

The  cornice  of  the  Palatxo  Famese,  which 

makes  so  beautiful  an  efiQct  below,  when  viewed 

more  uearly,  will  be  found  not  to  have  iu  just 

measures.  .    Drjienx  Dufremty^ 

The  walls  were  massy  brass,  the  comue  high 

Blue  metals  crown'd,  in  colours  cX  the  sky. 

P*pt*s  Odyuty* 

Co  a  N  rc  B  JUng.  [In  gunnery.]  The  next 
ring  frx>m  the  muzzle  backwards. 

Cbamberj. 

Co^RNiCLR.  If. /.  [fronvfonff/,  Lat.]  A 
little  horn. 

Therfe  will  be  found,  on  either  side,  two  black 
filaments,  or  membranous  suings,  which  extend 
tmto  the  long  and  shorter  c»rni(Ie^  upon  pro- 
trusion. £r97in*s  Fulmar  Erroun, 

CoRNi'cuLATE.  adj.  [from* ?oni«,  Lat.] 
A  term  in  botany. 

Cbrmttulate  plants  are  such  as  produce  many 
distinct  and  homed  pods;  and  C9mi(vlate^y.'ex% 
are  tuc^  hollow  flowers  as  have  on  their  upper 
part  a  kind  of  spur^  or  little  horn.      Clmkeru 

Corni'fick.  adj,  [from  cornu  2ind  facioj 
Latin.]  Productive  of  horns }  making 
horns.  Diet. 

CoRNi'cKROUS.  adj.  [eomiger^  Latin.] 
Homed ;  having  horns. 
Nature,  in  other  ctmigeriu  anirnaU,  hath 
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'hittDar* 


,  I  owetoMahittD«T. 


placed  the  boms  higher,  and  reclining ;  u  in 
Dudu.  Brvwnt  Vulgar  Errwn, 

CORNUCCyPI^.  n.4.  [Lat.]  The  horn  of 
plenty ;  a  horn  topped  with  fruits  anfi 
flowers  in  the  hands  of  a  goddess. 
To  CouNu'xE.  *v.  a.  [comuttiji  Lat.]  To 

bestow  horns  ;  to  cuckold. 
Cornu'ted.  iidj,  [cornuttuy  Lat.  j  Grafted 

with  horns  ;  homed  ;  cuckolded. 
Cornu'to.  If.  /.  [from  cornuuuf  Latin.] 
A  man  homed  ;  a  cuckold. 

The  peaking  eornutoy  her  husband^  dwelling  in 
a  continuatlarum  of  jealousy.  Sbaktpeare. 

Co'r.v  Y.  ddj,  [from  cornth  horn,  Lat.] 
1.  Stroiigr  or  hard  like  horn  ;  homy. 
Up  stood  the  corny  reed. 
Embatded  hi  her  field.  Miltwei  Fartdise  Lost. 
a.  [from  ror«.]Producing  grain  or  com. 
Tell  me  why  the  ant, 
'Midkt  summer's  plenty,  thinks  of  v,  inter's  wtntj 
By  constant  journeys  careful  to  prepare 
Her  stores,  and  brmging  home  the  corny  ear. 

Prkn 

3.  Containing  com. 

They  lodge  in  habitations  not  their  own, 
By  their  hv>  cropt  and  corny  gttcards  known. 

Dryden, 
Co'ROLLARY.  If./-  [coroliariumf  Latin  ; 
from  corollas  fith  coronat  opiu  :  corol- 
tahf  Fr.] 
2.  The  conclusion  :  a  corollary  seems  to 
be  a  conclusion,  whether  following  from 
the  premises  necessarily  or  not. 
Now  since  wc  have  considered  the  malignity 
'  of  this  sin  of  detraction,  it  is  but  a  natural  corol^ 
4arjf  that  wc  enforce  our  vigilance  against  it. 

Govemmait  ofjhc  Tongw, 
As  a  uroUsry  ui  this  preiace,ia  which  I  hive 


^Qiie  justice  to  ochen,  1[  owe  1 
a.  Surplus 

Bring  a  eiroUary, 

Rather  than  want.  SUh^Mrei  7empnt. 

CORCyJSTA.  n.  j.  [Lat]  A  large  flat  mem. 

ber  of  the  cornice,  sd  called  bccaoK  it 

crowns  the  entablature  and  the  whole 

order.  It  is  called  by  worsen  the  diip. 

CbanAert. 

In  a  cornice  tlie  gola  or  cymatium  cf  tk 

(oroma,  the  coping,  the  OKxtiUions  or  demdi% 

make  a  noble  shew  by  their  graceful  projectioBt 

SptcUhr, 

Co^R  o  K  A  L. «.  /.  [corona f  Lat.]  A  crows ; 
a  earland. 

Crown  ye  god  Bacchus  with  a  coronal^ 
Aud  Hymen  also  crown  with  wreaths  of  vine. 

Sfc^m. 
Co'roK  A  L.  adj.  Belongings  to  the  top  of 
the  head. 

A  man  of  about  forty-five  years  of  age  cuiie 

ter  me,  with  a  round  tuberde  between  the  sagittil 

and  caromtl  suture.  WUmoM, 

Co'kon  A  u  Y.  adj.  [coromariuff  Lat.) 

I.  Relating  to  d  crown  ;  seated  on  the  top 

of  the  head  like  a  crown. 

The  basiliskofolder  timet  was  a  proper  kiol 
of  serpent,  not  above  three  palms  lo^  as  sone 
account;  and  differenced  from  other  serpents  bf 
advancing  his  head,  and  some  white  marks  or 
coronary  spots  upon  the  crown.  Jfrovn. 

3.  It  is  applied  in  anatomy  to  arteries 
which  are  fancied  to  encompass  the 
heart  in  the  manner  of  a  garlami. 

The  substance  of  the  heart  itself  is  Bwstcef^ 

tainly  made  aiid  nourished  by  the  blood,  wbidi 

is  conveyed  to  it  by  the  coronary  arteries.  Beatkj, 

C  o  K  o  N  a't  I  o  N .  «,  J.  [fi-om  corona^  Lat  .J 

z.  The  act  or  solemnity  of  crowniog  a 

king. 

Fortune  smiling  at  her  work  therera,  that  i 
scafibld  of  execution  should  grow  a  scaifbld  of 
coronation,  Sidoey, 

Willingly  I  came  to  Denmark^ 

To  shew  my  duty  in  vour  c^rmn^tMm,     SUbf, 

A  cough,  sir,  whicn  I  caught  wkh  nam  m 

the  king's  affairs  upon  his  coromathn  day.  Sk^jf* 

Now  emoress  fame  had  publiah'd  the  renown 

Of  Sh  s  coronation  ^rough  the  tows.  Jhyd. 

a.  The  pomp  or  assembly  present  at  a  co- 
ronation. 

In  pensive  thought  recal  the  fancied  sceae. 
See  coronations  rise  on  every  green.  /<^. 

Co'roner.  n.j.  [fVom  corona.'}  Anot&ca 
whose  duty  is  to  inquire,  on  the  part 
of  the  king,  how  any  violent  death  wis 
occasioned ;  for  which  purpose  a  jury  it 
impannelled. 

Oo  thoo  and  seek  the  MTMrr,  and  lee  hh«  Of  e' 
my  uncle ;  for  be 's  in  tht  third  degree  of  drink; 
he%  drowned,  Shcihfart, 

Co^RON  ET.  If.  u  [coranetta^  Ital.  the  dint* 
nutive  of  corona^  a  crown.] 

I.  An  inferiour  crown  worn  by  the  nobf- 
lity*  The  coronet  of  a  duke  is  adorned 
with  strawberry  leaves  ;  that  of  a  fUSf' 
quis  has  leaves  with  pearls  inteiposrd  { 
that  of  an  earl  raises  the  pearls  above 
the  leaves ;  that  of  a  viscount  is  sor« 
punded  with  only  pearls ;  that  of  4 
baroQ  has  only  four  p«arli« 
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In  hif  Srery 
Walk'd  crowns  and  nrotaUf  resbnt  tnd  isUnds 

were 
A$  places  dropt  from  hif  pocket.      ShmktfMirt, 

All  the  rest  are  countevKB. 
—-Their  twrweU  say  «o,  Shah/^Mtf. 

Nor  could  our  nobles  hope  their  V>ld  attempt, 
Who  zuin'd  uowiu»  would  coraiitta  exempL 

Drydtiu 
Peers  and  dukes,  and  all  their  sweeping  train. 
And  garters,  stars,  and  €oromtj,  appear.     Poff» 
•.  An  ornamenlai  headdress^  in  poetical 
language. 
The  rest  was  drawn  into  a  e§rwet  of  gold, 
•     richly  set  with  pearl.  Sidnty, 

Under  a  cerenet  his  flowing  hair, 
In  curls,  on  either  cheek  play'd.  Miftem, 

Co'*  POK  A  L.  «.  /.  [corrupted  from  ca^O' 
ra/y  Fr.]  The  lowest  officer  of  the  in- 
fantryy  whose  office  is  to  place  and  n> 
move  the  sentinels. 

The  cruel  «»r/V«/  whisper'd  in  my  ear, 
Five  pounds,  if  rightly  tipt,  would  set  me  clear. 

Gay* 

Corporal  of  a  Shlf,  An  officer  that 
hath  the  charge  of  setting  the  watches 
and  sentries,  and  relieving  them ;  trho 
sees  that  all  the  soldiers  and  sailors  keep 
their  arms  neat  and  clean*  and  teaches 
them  how  to  use  them.  He  has  a  mate 
under  him.  Harris. 

CO'RPORAL.  adj.  [corp9relf  Fr.  eorptu^ 

hztxn.) 
X.  Relating  to  the  body ;  belonging  to  the 
body,  ; 

To  relief  of  Utars  and  weak  age, 
Of  indigent  faint  souls  past  ^or/«ra/tod, 
A  huncured  ahnii^houses  right  well  supplied. 

Sbaksptare* 

Render  to  me  adme  eorp9ral  sign  about  her, 

More  evident  than  this.  Sbahpeare, 

That  God  'hath  been  dtherwise  seen,  with 

torporai  cyes,  exceedeth  the  small  prc^rtion  of 

my  understanding.  Raitigb, 

Beasts  enjoy  greater  sensMal  pleasures^  and 

feel  fewer  ror^«ra/  paihi;  and  are  utter  strangers 

to  all  those  anxious  and  torthentiiig  thoughts 

which  perpetually  haunt  and  disquiet  mankind. 

Atterhry. 

1.  Material ;  not  spiritual.  In  the  pre- 
sent ianguagey  when  body  is  used  prnlo* 
sophically  in  opposition  to  spirit ^  the 
word  corporeal  is  used,  as>  a  corporeal 
being ;  but  otherwise  corporal.  Corfo- 
rcj/ia,  having  a  hody;  corporal^  rebtmg 
to  the  body.  This  distinctioa  seems  not 
ancient. 

Whither  are  they  vanished  \ 
Into  the  air ;  and  what  seem*d  twf^ral 
Melted,  aa  breach,  into  the  wind.  Shohptart. 
And  from  these  Mf^^wW  nutriments,  perhaps, 
Your  bodies  naay  at  last  turn  aU  to  spirit.  MUt. 
Corpora'i.ity.  «.  J.  [from  corporsU."] 
The  quality  of  bein^  imbodied. 

If  this  l^t  De  not  spiritual,  yet  it  approech* 
cth  oeeresc  unto  spirituality;  and  if  it  nare  any 
cerporaiiiyj  then,  of  all  others,  the  most  subtile 
and  pure.  Kkln^*»  HitUry* 

Zo^KPOKALi^T.  adv.  [frt>m   corporaL] 
Bodily. 
The  SOD  is  a^fforaUy  conjtuned  with  basiliscus. 

:CKRPORATE.  adj.  [from  corpus^  Lat.] 
u  United  in  A  body  or  Gommuoity}  CQ« 
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abled  to  act  in  kgal  processes  at  )ui  iiH 
dividual. 

Breaking  fordi  like  a  sodden  tempest,  he 
over-run  all  Munster  and  Connaught,  defacing 
and  utterly  subvertine  all  corporate  towns  that 
were  not  strongly  walled.  Spauer  on  Ireiattd. 
The  nobles  oif  Athens  being  not  at  this  time 
a  corpm^aie  assembly,  therefore  the  resAitment 
of  the  commons  was  usually  turned  against  pai^ 
ticnlar  persons.  Swift* 

a.  General  I  united. 

They  answer  in  a  joint  and  eorptraU  voke. 
That  now  they  are  at  fall.  Sbmhp§a9e. 

Co^RPORATEMESs.  «,  j.  [from  ror/om/r*! 
The  state  of  a  body  corporate }  a  com* 
munity.  Diet. 

Co  R  p  o  R  a't  I  ON .  n.  J.  [from  corpus^  I^t  J 
A  body  poUticky  authorized  by  the 
king's  charter  to  have  a  common  seals 
one  head  officer  or  more»  and  members* 
able,  by  their  common  consent,  to  grant 
or  receive,  in  law,  any  thing  within  the 
compass  of  their  charter  ;  even  as  one 
man  may  do  by  law  all  things,  that  br 
law  he  IS  not  forbidden ;  and  bindeth 
the  successors,  as  a  single  man  binds  hit 
executor  or  heir.  Covfell. 

Of  angels  we  are  not  to  consider  only  what 
they  are,  and  do,  in  regard  of  their  own  being  ; 
but  that  alsowhich  concemeth  them,  as-they  are 
linked  into  a  kind  of  corporation  amongst  tnem- 
selves,  and  of  society  with  men.  Hooker^ 

Of  this  we  find  some  foot-steps  in  our  law. 
Which  doth  her  roet  from  God  and  nature  take  ; 

Ten  thousand  men  she  doch  together.draw. 
And  of  them  all  one  Mr/M-oAiM  make*  Pamksm 
Co^RPORATURE.  n.  j.  [from  corpus^  Lat.] 
The  state  of  being  imbodied.         Did. 
CoR  po'r  £  a  l  .  adj.  {eorpofeusi  Latin.] 
t.  Having  a  bodyi  material;  not  spiritaaL 
See  Corporal. 

The  swiftness  of  those  circles  attribute. 
Though  numberless,  to  his  omnipotence, 
"Hiat  to  corporeal  substances  could  add 
Speed  almost  spiritual.         Milton*!  Far.  L»$t. 
Having  surveyed  the  image  of  God  in  the  soul, 
we  are  i)ot  to  omit  those  characters  that  God 
imprinted  upon  .the  body,  as  much  as^jSi  spiritual 
substance  could' be  pictured  upon  a  torpor  sal. 

Soath'i  Scrmoms* 

GoQ  being.supposed  to  be  a  pur^  spirit,  cannot 

be  the  object  of  any  corporeal  sense.     7r//«tr«e« 

The  course  is  finish*d  which  thy  fates  decreed^ 

And  thou  from  thy  corfvreal  prison  freed.  DryL 

Fix  thy  corporeal  Kod  intenud  eye 
On  the  young  gnat,  or  new  engendered  By,Priar. 
a.  It  is  used  by  S^ift  inaccurately  for 
corpora/^ 

I  am  not  m  a  condition  to  make  a  true  step 
even  on  Aimsbury  Downs;  and  I  declare,  thst 
a  corpartai  fai$€  step  is  worn  than  a  political 
one.  Svttftm 

CoRPORE^iTY.ff. /.[from  re/^rww,Lat.l 
Materiality ;  the  quality  of  being  im- 
bodied ;  the  state  of  having  a  TOdy ; 
bodiliness. 

Since  philosophy  affirmeth,  that  we  are  middle 
substances  between  the  soul  and  the  body,  they 
must  admit  of  some  corporeity  ^  which  supposetn 
weight  or  gravity.  Brrtvn. 

It  is  the  sayine  of  dhrine  Plato,  that  man  is  ne*  i' 
ture's  hornon,  dividing  betwixt  the  upper  hemi* 
sphere  cf  unmatexial  tmeUects,  and  this  lower  of 
mrporeity.  QhmdiU'*  Scepm* 
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Thft  one  tctxikite^  s^^^rtiij  to  Gdd,  ahi  the 
ether  shape  and  figure.  Stilti$tgfl(ct » 

Corporifica-'tiom.  If.  /.  [from  corf^o 
rify.']    The  act  of  givfng  body  or  pal- 
pability. 
'  To  C o  R  p o'r  I F  Y ,  x^.  fl.  [from  corptdj^h^t  J  . 
To  imbody  ;  to  inspissate  into  body- 
Not  used. 

A  certain  spirituous  substance,  extracted  out   - 
cff  k,  is  mistaken  for  the  spirit  of  tbft  world  <9r- 

fqriftd,  Soylt. 

- 1.  A  body. 

That  lewd  ribauld     ' 
I>aid  first  his  filthy  hands  on  virgin  cleene. 
To  spoil  her  dainty  «r//,  so  fair  and  aheene, 
Of  cnastity  and  honour  virgiuaL  Spetuer, 

'  i.  A  body,  in  contempt. 
'   .  Though  plentctujs,  all  too  little  seems 

•'     To  stuff  this  roan,  this  vast  unhide-bound  corps, 

Milton, 
I        He  looks  as  man  was  made,  with  face  erect> 
r     1*hat  scorns  his  brittle  frps,  and  seems  asham*d 
He  *s  not  all  spirit.  Dryden, 

3.  A  carcase  ;  a  dead  body  ;  a  corse. 

Not  a  friend 

Greet  my  poor  ccrps^  where  my  bones  sha!l  be 

thrown.  Sbakipeare, 

There  was  the  imurder'd  ftps  in  covert  laid. 

And  violent  death  in  thousand  shapes  dispby'd. 

DryJcH*4  Fabla. 

See,  where  the  eorp^  of  thy  dfead  son  ap> 

preaches  i  AddUon, 

\    '•  The  nrpst  was  laid  out  upon  the  floor  by  the 

'  emperor's  command:  He  then  bid  every  one 

lijht  his  flartbeau,  and  stand  about  the  dead 

body.    <  Addison* s  Guatiian, 

4.  The  body,  in  opposftion  to  the  soul. 

'  Cold  m^mbness  straight  bereaves 
.*  'i^jil.iorp9  of  sense*  and  the  «r  her  soul  receive 

Ihnham, 

5.  A  body  of  forces. 

CO'RPVLENCV.  r-  ''  l^^n^^^^^^^^  ^^-3 

1.  Bolkiness  of  body  ;  fleshiness  i  fulness 
•'    of  flesh. 

To  what  a  cumbersome  uuwieldiness, 
-     AnrfUyidenous  carpuUnci^  my  Jove  had  grox^^n. 

It  is  but  one  totcx^xcf  corpulency ;  for  there 
may  be  bulk  witnout  fit,  from  the  great  quan- 
tity of  muscular  flesh,  the  Cise  of  robust  people. 
Arbuthnot  on  Alimeitts, 

a.  Spis&itudc  ;  grossness  of  inatter. 

The  musculous  flesh  serves  for  the  vibration  of 
the  tail ;  the  heaviness  and  corpulency  of  the 
water  requiring  a  great  force  to  divide  it.     May, 

Co'rpulent.  adj.  \corptilenUfSy  Latin] 
Fleshy  j  bulky  ;  havmg  great  bodily 

bulk. 

We  say  it  is  a  fleshy  stile,  when  there  u 
much  periphrases,  and  circuit  of  words^  itKl 
when,  with  more  than  enough,  it  | rows  fat  and 
corpulent,  Ben  Jwson^s  Discoveries, 

Excess  of  nourishment  b  hurtful;  for  itmak- 
etb  the  child  eorpuknt,  and  grow'mg  in  breadth 
rather  than  in  height.  Barom, 

CO'RPUSCLE.  «.  /.  icorpusadum,  Lat] 
A  small  body ;  a  particle  of  matter  5  an 
atom  V  a  little  fragment. 

It -will  add  much  to  our  satisfaction,  if  those 
(•rpMscles  can  be  discovered  with  mkroscopM. 

Who  knows  what  are  the  figures  of  the  UttU 
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corpwseta  that  comAjte  and  distinfmsli  S^ksrA 

bodies  f  WMs^ibpk. 

CoRP'j'scuLAR.        \aJj,    [from    tv- 

CORPtJSCOLA'RIAff.  J  ptUCulumih^..] 

Relating  to  bodies  ;  comprising  bodi*^ 

It  is  the  distinguishing  epithet  of  that 

philosophy*  which  attempts  the  raticnd 

solution  of  all  phydcal  appearances  by 

the  action  of  one  body  upon  another. 

■  As  to  natural  philosophy,  1  do  ooc  epert 

to  sefe  any  principles  proposed,  more  cob^ 

hensive  and  intelligible  than  the  coepMsaUria 

or  mechanicaL  B*^' 

This  may  be  said,  that  the  reodeni  ^•>J^*<»* 

Urians  talk»  in  most  things,  more  incn^Siif 

than  the  peripateticks.  ^  Bat^ 

The  mechanical  or  eorpuUvhr  philowfliy, 

though  peradventure  the  eldesr^tf  weB  a» 

best  in  the  world,  had  lain  dead  fer  lutff  j|« 

vti  contempt  and  oblrvion.  Be^ 

Co'rracle.    SeeCoRRicLE. 

To  Co R  R  a'd  E.  i».  «.  [/orrado^  Lat]   To 

rub  off';  to  wear  away  by  frequent  mb* 

bin^  ;  to  scrape  together. 

Cork  adia'tion.  n^  j.  [con  zndraJiUi 

Latin.]     A.^conj unction  of  ray*  in  ax 

pcrlnt. 

The  inipression  of  coloiur  worketh  not  btf  fey 
a  cone  of^  direct  beams,  or  right  liiies,  ^fhered 
the  bans  is  in  the  object,  and  the  reiM  pcJK 
in  the  eye ;  so  as  there  is  a  eorrm£a^  t^ 
conjunction  of  b«4ms.  JSafoa*iNttt,But. 

To  CORRFCT.  V.  a.  Icorrigo,  cormttti, 
.. Latin. 1 

I.  To  punish  ;  to  chastise  ;  to  disapline- 

Sad  accidents,  and  a  atate  of  afflictioa,  u  1 

schoot  of  virtue ;   it  corrects  lenty,  and  ici«- 

rupts  the  confid^nc?  pf  suinhig. .  Tiy^- 

After  he  has  once  bctn  corrected  for*  Ik,tj6 

mijst  be  sure  never  afrer  10  pardon  itin  him- 

-..     LoO*  on  Idmak'. 

Children  being  {o  be  restrained  by  the  par«st 

,    only  in  vicious  things,  a  joolc  or  moi  oaly  oofi^' 

to  correct  them  when  they  da  amiss.        I^^'- 

'a*  To  amcpd;    to   take  away  feoHs  in 

writines,  life*  or  thmgs. 

This  IS  a  defect  in  the  first  make  cf  mc^ 

men's  minds,  which  can  scarce  ever  be  cm^i^ 

afterwards,  either  by  learning  or  age.      Btr-i 

Cort'^cting Natwre,  from  what  »ct»»*'*J**J 

,  JQ  Individuals,  to  what  she  ought  to  M^  ^ 

what  khe  was  created.  ^^ 

I  writ, because  it  amused  me;  I  «lT«d««,B^ 

cause  it  was  as  pleasant  to  n»c  to  c9rrrtt  a  » 

write.  Pope's  fr^^ 

The  mind  may  cool,  and  be  at  leisure  loK^ 

to  its  domestick  concern  :  to  cooader  wiatin* 

wants  to  be  correcttdy  and  what  indiiatioPtwfe* 

subdued.  f^' 

3.  To  obviate  the  qualities  of  oneingit- 

dient  by  another,  or  by  any  roctbodtf 

preparation. 

O  nappy  mixture !  wherem  thnigs««W^ 
so  qualify  and  corrwti  the  one  the  dangeicfs* 
other's  excess,  that  neither  beUoess  ^"^ 
us  presume,  as  long  as  we  are  kept  un^jg 
the  sense  of  our  own  wretchedness;  Bf»r* 
we  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God  through  Ua^ 
Jesus,  fear  be  able  to  tyranniae  over  »  o*^' 

As,  in  habitual  gout  or  stoee. 
The  only  thing  that  can  be  done. 
Is  to  ecrrect  your  drink  anj)  diet,  ,  ^^ 
And  keep  the  inward  foe  in  ^nkt,  £^ 
In  cases  of  acidity,  water  is  the  I*^*^ 
its  quality  of  relaxinc  mat  be  corrected  by  b*^ 
it  with  some  animal  sowaaces;  as  t^* 
hartihoro* 
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Ak  To  remark  fkulCB. 

Corre'ct.  mfj,  {comctfUi  Latin.]  Re- 
vised or  finished  with  cxactneu ;  free 
frum  faults. 

What  verse  can  do,  he  has  perfonnM  in  diisi 
Which  he  presumes  the  most  c^rreti  of  hit. 

Always  use  the  most  (errtet  editions :  various 

readings'  will  be  only  troublesome  where  the 

sense  is  comfilete.  Feltotu 

C o  K  K  f/c  T 1  o  N . ».  J.  [from  correct.'] 

I .  Punif(hm«nt ;  discipline  ;  chastisement ; 

penalty. 

Wiitthou,  pupiUike, 
I'ake  thy  torrtetion  mildly, kiss  the  rod?  Shah, 

An  offensive  wifci   ; 
That  hath  enrng'd  him  on  to  offer  strokes. 
As  he  is  striking,  holds  his  infant  up, 
And  hangs  resoTv*d  cerrretiom  in  the  arm 
That  was  uproar *d  to  execution.        Sbahptan, 
We  are  all  but  children  h«re  under  the  great 
Piaster  of  the  family ;  and  he  is  pleased,  by  hopes 
and  fears,  by  mercies  and  cofrttt'mu^  to  instruct 
us  in  virtue.  Wattt^ 

One  fault  was  too  great  lenity  to  her  servants, 
to  whom  she  gave  good  counsel,  but  too  gentle 
correction,  jirSuihM^. 

%.  Alteration  to  a  better  state ;  the  act  of 
taking  away  faults  ;  amendment. 

Another  poet,  in  another  age,  may  take  the 
^n)c  liberty  with  my  writings  j  if,  at  least,  they 
live  long  enough  to  deserve  ^orrceSitn,    Dry  Jen. 

3.  That  which  is  substituted  in  the  place 
of  any  thing  wrong. 

CorretttMj  or  improvemenu  should  be  ad* 
joined,  by  way  of  note  or  commentary,  in  their 
proper  places.  IVattt, 

4.  Reprehension ;  animadversion.   ' 
They  proceed  with  judgment  and  ingenuity, 

establishuig  their  assertions  not  only  with  great 
solidity,  but  submitting  them  also  unto  the  ror- 
ruthn  of  future  discovery.  Bro7»n. 

5 .  Abatement  of  noxious  qualities,  by  the 
additio.i  of  something  contrary. 

To  make  ambitious, wholesome,  do  not  take 
A  dram  of  country^  dullness  ;  do  not  add 
Corrfeissiii,hu\.  as  chy  mists  purge  the  bad.  Dwne. 
C o R R l'c  ri o n  t k .  «.  j.  [from  correction.'] 
One  that  has  been  in  the  house  of  cor- 
rection ;  a  jailbird.  This  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  in  Shakspeare. 

I  will  have  you  soundly  swinged  for  this,  you 
blue-boctlc  rogue !  you  filthy  Punished  eorru^ 
t'wier!  Sbakt^taret  Hemry  iv, 

C  o  R  R  K'c  T I V  E .  a^j,  [from  cor  ret  t.]  Hav- 
ing the  power  to  alter  or  obviate  any 
bad  oualitieb. 

Mtiibcndes  are  pectoral,  €trtectivt  of  bilious 
alkali  ArhutLntt, 

Cokre'ctive.«,  J. 

I.  That  which  has  the  power  of  altering 
or  obviating  any  thing  amiss. 

Tbt  hair,  wool,  feathers,  and  scales,  which 
all  animals  of  prey  do  swallow,  are  a  seasonable 
and  necessary  frrutivt^  to  prevent  their  greedi- 
ness from  iilung  themselves  with  too  succulent  a 
food.  Rmj  M  tbt  Cnatiom. 

Humanly  speaking,  and  acccraing  to  the  me- 
thod of  the  world,  and  the  iJRle  t§m€tivei  sup- 
plied by  art  and  discipline,  it  seldom  £uls  but 
an  ill  principle  has  its  course,  and  nature  makes 
good  )ts  blow.  SoMth's  StrtMHs. 

3.  Limitation  ;  restriction. 

There  seems  to  be  such  an  instance  in  the'rft* 
eiment  which  the  hnman  soul  exerciseth  in  re- 
Ution  to  the  body,  dut,  with  certain  ctrrtttwu^ 
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aad  tscettions,  may  give  some  kind  of  esp&9- 
tioQ  or  adumbration  thereof.  jSfajr. 

Co R  R  e'ct  L  Y.  aJv,  [from  correct,]    Ac- 
curately *,  exactly  ;  without  faults. 

There  are  ladies,  without  knowing  what  tensfts 
and  participles,  adverbs  and  prepositions,  are, 
speak  as  properly  and  as  ctrreefly  as  most  gen*' 
tlemea  who  nave  been  bred  up  m  the  ordinary 
methods  of  grammar  schools.  Xscir* 

Such  lays  as  neither  ebb  nor  flow. 
Correctly  cold,  and  regularly  low.  Popem 

Corrl'ctness.  n.  J.  [from  correct.]  Ac- 
curacy ;  exactness ;  freedom  from  faults. 
Too  much  Ubour  oflen  takes  away  the  spirit, 
by  adding  to  the  polisl.ine ;  so  that  there  re- 
mains nothing  but  a  dull  eorreetneji,  a  pieca 
vrtthout  any  considerable  faults,  but  with  few 
beauties.  J)ryd€H*s  Dufrhmoj, 

ThelKoftness  of  the  flesh,  the  delicacy  of  th« 
shape,  air,  and  posture,  and  the  comttnut  of 
design,  in  this  statue,  are  inexpressible.  AMmom* 

Late,  very  \zit ycorreetmetj  crew  our  care. 
When  the  tir'd  nation  breath  d  from  civil  war. 

Those  pieces  have  never  before  been  printed 
from  the  true  copies,  or  with  any  toleraole  de* 
p^e  oi  eorrectnets.  Svfifi» 

CoRRE'CTQR.n.i.  [fi-om  correct.  ] 
.1.  He  that  amends  or  alters*  by  punish* 
ment  or  animadversion. 

How  many  does  zeal  urge  rather  to  do  jtistic* 
on  some  sins,  than  to  forbear  all  sin  f  How  many 
rather  to  be  correcton  than  practiscrs  of  religion! 
Spratfi  Sermotu* 
With  all  his  faults,  he  sets  up  to  be  an  um« 
versal  reformer  and  torrector  of  abuses,  and  a 
remover  of  grievances.  S-toiJi. 

%.  He  that  revises  any  thing  to  free  it 
from  faults  :  as  the  corrector  of  the 
press,  that  amends  the  errours  commit- 
ted in  printing. 

I  remember  a  person,  who,  by  his  style  and 

literature,  seems  to  have  been  the  corrector  of  a 

hedge  press  in  Little  Britain,  proceeding  gra- 

duaUy  to  an  author.  Srvi/t* 

3.  Jn  medicine. 

Such  an  ingredient  in  a  composition,  as  guards 
against  or  abates  the  force  of  another :  as  the 
Uxivial  salts  prevent  the  grievous  velKca- 
tions  of  resinous  purges,  by  dividing  their 
particles,  and  preventing  their  adhesion  to  the 
mtestioal  membranes ;  and  as  spices  and  carmi- 
native seeds  assist  the  operation  of  some  cathar- 
ticks,  by  dissipating  wind.  In  making  a  medi- 
cine, such  a  tning  is  called  a  cerreOor,  which  de« 
stroys  or  diminishes  a  quality  that  could  not 
otherwise  be  dispensed  with  ;  thus  turjientioea 
are  torrecton  of  quicksilver,  by  destroying  its 
fluzility,  and  making  it  capable  of  mixture. 

Qfilmy* 

To  CO'RRELATE.  v.  «.  [from  con  and 

re/at^s,  Latin.]    To  have  a  reciprocal 

relation,  as  father  and  son. 

Co'rrelatk.  ».  ^.    One  that  staBdiin 

the  opposite  relation. 

It  b  one  thing  for  a  father  to  cease  to  be  a 
firther,  by  casting  off*  his  son  ;  and  another  for 
him  to  cease  to  be  so,  by  the  death  of  his  soo  : 
in  this  the  relation  is  at  an  end,  for  want  of  a 
corrtlate.  SowtA, 

Corre^latiye.  a/ij\  [con  and  relativtu^ 
Lat.]  Having  a  i^pciprocal  relation,  so 
that  the  existence  of  one  In  a  ptrtU 
eular  state  depends  upon  the  esustence 
of  another. 
Father  and  son,  husband  and  wife,  and  such 
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^Att€9rrdtiive  tmitt»  teett  ff eirtf  to bdong 
«Deu>  smother.  Smith, 

Gmng  is  a  relative  action,  »ul  to  requires  a 
gmrrdativt  xo  answer  it :  giving,  on  one  part, 
timsfert  no  property^  unlets  there  be  an  accept- 
ing on  the  other.  Smttb, 

Cobre'lativkness*«. /.  [fromrome- 
iative.  ]    The  state  of  being  correlative. 

Coere'ption.  ».  J.  [corripiOf  eorreptuntt 
JLatin.]  Objurgation ;  chiding ;  repre- 
hension; reproof. 

If  we  must  be  talking  (Mother  people's  &ultt, 
let  it  not  be  to  defame,  but  to  amend  them,  by 
converting  our  detraction  into  admonition  and 
fraternal  lorreptiom.        Govcrmm,  •ftbt  Tongue. 

To  CORREsPCyND.  v.  ».  {con  and 
respondeoy  Latin.] 

J.  To  suit ;  to  answer ;  to  be  propor- 
tionate ;  to  be  adequate  to  ;  to  bo 
adapted  to  ;  to  fit. 

Tne  days,  if  one  be  compared  with  another 
fuccessiveJy  throu^out  the  year,  are  found  not 
to  be  equal,  aiul  will  not  justly  correspond  with 
mny  artificial  or  mechanical  equal  measures  of 
time.  Holder  on  Time. 

Words  being  but  empty  sounds,  any  farther 
than  they  are  s%ns  of  our  ideas,  we  cannc^  but 
aseent  to  them,  as  they  correspond  to  those  ideas 
we  have,  but  no  £uther  than  that.  L§cke, 

«.  To  keep  up  commerce  with  another  by 
alternate  letters. 

Correspo'ndence.  >  If .  s.  [from  eor* 

CoRKBSFo'NDEHcy.  5      respond.] 

s.  Relation ;  reciprocal  adaptation  of  one 
thing  to  another. 

Between  the  taw  of  their  heavenly  operations, 
and  ^e  actions  <^  men  in  this  our  sute  of  morta- 
lity, such  correspondence  there  is,  as  maketh  it 
expedient  to  know  in  tome  sort  the  one,  for  the 
other's  more  perfect  direction.  Hooker. 

Whatever  we  fancy,  things  keep  their  course ; 
and  their  habitudes,  correspondaiciee,  and  rela- 
tkms,  keep  the  same  to  one  another.^       Locic, 

%.  Intercourse  ;  reciprocal  intelligence. 
I  had  discovered  those  unlawful  sorresponJen" 
siis  they  had  used,  and  engagements  they  had 
made  to  embroil  mv  kingdoms.     Xhg  CharUs, 

Sure  die  villains  nold  a  correspondetue 
With  the  enemy ,and  thus  they  would  betray  us. 

It  happens  very  oddly,  that  the  pope  and  I 
ihould  have  the'same  thou^t  much  about  the 
aame  time  :  my  enemies  will  be  apt  to  say,  that 
we  hold  a  correspondence  together,  and  act  by 
concert  in  this  matter.  .  Ad£som. 

J.  Friendship ;  interchange  of  offices  or 
civilities.  ,  ,     ^     „ 

l«t  such  m'dJtary  persons  be  assured, and  well 
reputed  of,  rather  tiian  factious  and  popubur ; 
holding  also  good  correspondent  with  the  other 
great  men  in  the  state.  Boom* 

Correspo'ndent.  adj.  [from  eorres* 
pond.]  SuiUble ;  adapted ;  agreeable  ; 
answerable. 

What  good  or  evil  is  there  under  the  tun,  what 
•cdon  correspondent  or  repugnant  unto  the  law 
which  God  hath  imposed  upon  his  crentures,  but 
in  or  upon  it  God  doth  work,  according  to  the 
law  which  himself  hath  eternally  proposed  to 
keep  ?  Hoo^Tm 

And  as  five  tones  th'  etherial  re^ons  bind. 
Five  correspondent  are  to  earth  assigned.    Dryd, 
CoRRESPo^NDENT, «,/.  One  With  whom 
intelligence  or  commerce  is  kept  up  by 
mutual  messages  or  letters. 

He  was  pUas«d  to  command  m«  to  send  to 
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him,  aod  receive  0om  hia,afl  hiilettflRtei 

and  to  all  his  C9rr«^^f«rffirc</ at  homeandabmi 

Deahems  hdkjAeu 

CORRRsro'NSiYE.^'.  [from^/Trj/flii] 
▲nswerable  ;  adapted  to  any  thing. 

Priam's  six  gates  V  tV  cttr.withmaKyaafH 
And  eorrapems'tve  and  ful£uing  boks, 
SpeireuptfaetootofTroi^  Sioktfmn, 

(X/RRIDOR.  n.j.  [French.] 
1.  [In  fortification.]  The  cortit  wf 
Ijin^  round  the  whole  compass  of  tk 
ftMtifications  of  a  place. 
a.  [In  architecture!  A  gaDcrv or  toig 
isle  round  about  a  building,  leadiog  to 
several  chambers  at  a  distance  from  cvh 
other.  Harris. 

There  is  something  very  noUe  b  the  m^ 
theatre,  though  the  high  wall  and  corridtn^ 
went  round  it  are  almosc  intirely  ruined. 

AJdJsoomJy^ 
Co'RRiGiBLS.  adj.  [from  rorn^ L^] 
I.  That  may  be  altered  or  amended. 
a.  That  is  a  proper  object  of  puni&fanKiit ; 
punishable. 

He  was  taken  up  very  short,  and  acjudjedrtr* 
rigihie  for  such  presumptuous  language.  Hred, 
5.  Corrective;  having  the  power  to  cor* 
rect.    Not  proper,  nor  used. 

Our  bodies  are  our  gardens,  to  the  which  wf 
wills  are  gardeners ;  to  that,  if  we  wffl  .eiAff 
have  it  steril  with  idleness,  or  manuredm* 
industry,  the  power  and  eorrigiUe  authority  a 
tliis  lies  in  our  will  S£Uspean*s  OlUit. 

CoR  R  I'v  A  L.  If.  /.  [cm  and  rival.']  Rital ; 
competitor. 

They  had  govemoors  comrnonly  out  of  w 

twofamOiesofthe  Geraldines  and  Butltfs,  both 

adversaries  and  corrivals  one  against  the  ocber. 

Spenser  on  IrJ^ 

He  that  doth  redeem  her  thence,  might  wear 

Without  tf»rr»»«/ all  her  dignities.    SSnksfeen. 

COKRI'VALRY.    «.    /.      [from    fWnW.J 

Competition  ;  opposition. 
Corro'borant.  tf<^'.  l(rom corrohortte] 
Having  the  power  to  give  streneth. 

There  be  divers  sorts  ofbracelets  tt  to  ean- 
fort  the  spirits;  and  they  be  of  three  iouatioai, 
refrigerant,  corroifonint,  and  apetienu      B*» 

To  CORROBORATE,  v.  a.  [con  mi 
roborof  Latin.] 

I.  To  confirm ;  to  establish. 

Machiavel  well  noteth,  though  ifl  aa  *»• 
voured  instance,  there  is  no  trusting  totU^B*)^ 
of  nature,  nor  to  the  bravery  of  words,  cxcej*  i 
be  corroborate  by  custom.  oecm 

%.  To  strengthen ;  to  make  strong. 

To  fortify  imagination  there  be  three  wif» 
theauOiority  whence  the  belief  is  derived,  meiii 
to  quicken  and  corroborate  the  imaginatioo»  S" 
means  to  repeat  it  and  refresh  it.  Aj* 

It  was  taid  that  the  nrince  himtelfhad,  byot 
ti^t  of  foreign  courts,  and  observatioMoatw 
different  naturet  of  people,  and  rules  o(P**2 
ment,  much  excited  and  awaked  his  tph^*" 
«trro^0fvlc^hit  judbnnent.  ^^'^ 

At  any  limb  well  and  duly  exerdeedgwg 
ttronff  er,  the  nerves  of  the  body  ate  «»™|^ 
thereby.  ^** 

Corrobora'tion.  n.  s.  [fromfcmbf 
rate]  TThe  act  of  strengthening  ^ 
confirming  5  confirmation  by  some  » 
ditional  security  ;  addition  of  strengttu 
The  lady  herself  procured  a  bun,  for  die  bdW 
torroboratton  of  the  marriage.  Baton'tHenry^ 

Co&RO^BOKATivs.  a4/'  [frw  ttrrm* 
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raU^'i    Having  the  power  of  increaang 

strength. 

In  the  cure  of  an  ulcert  with  a  moist  int«mt>e- 
ties,  as  the  heart  is  weakened  by  too  much  hu- 
midity, you  are  to  mix  curnbtrativts  of  an  as* 
triqgent  faculty ;  and  the  ulcer  also  requireth  to 
be  dried.  WuemaiCt  Surgery* 

ToCORRCyDE.  v.  a,  Icorrodo^  Latin.] 
To  cat  away  by  degrees^  as  a  mcn« 
stnium  ;  to  prey  upon  ;  to  consume  ; 
to  wear  away  gradually. 
Statesmen  purge  vic«  witn  vice,  and  may  <#r- 
r0Jt 
The  bad  with  bad,  a  spider  with  a  toad ; 
For  so  ill  thralls  not  them,  but  the^  tame  ill. 
And  make  her  do  much  good  against  her  will. 

We  know  that  aqua-fortis  Mrr^^/iBtf  nropper, 
which  is  it  that  gives  the  colour  to  verdigrease» 
b  wont  to  reduce  it  to  a  green-blue  solution. 
BoyUon  Coloun, 
The  nature  of  mankind,  left  to  itself,  would 
soon  have  fallen  into  dissolution,  without  the 
incessant  and  cerr^ding  invasions  of  so  long  a 
time.  Hale's  Origin  •/  Mtmktnd. 

Hai|nibal  the  Pyreneans  past. 
And  steepy  Alps,  the  mounds  that  nature  cast ; 
And  with  Mrr«//irg- juices,  as  be  went, 
A  passage  through  the  living  rock  he  rent. 

Drydetij  JuvetuU. 
Fishei^  which  neither  chew  their  meat>  nor 
grind  it  in  thtir  stomachs,  do,  by  a  dissolvent 
ri4uor  there  provided,  corrode  ana  reduce  it  in- 
to a  chylus.  Ray  m  the  CreaHaa, 
The  blood  turning  acrimonious,  corrode*  the 
vessels,  producing  almoft  all  the  diseases  of  the 
inflammatory  kind.  Ariuthmtt. 

Should  jealousy  its  venom  once  difRise, 
Corrodimg  every  thought,  and  blasting  all 
Love's  paradise.  7boauont  Spritig* 

CoKRo'DEsr,  adj'  [from corrw/r.]  Hav- 
ing  the  power  of  corroding  or  wasting 
any  thing  away.  • 
Coa&ooiBi^LiTY.if.j.  Ifrom  corr^ible,] 
The  quality  of  being  corrodible ;  possi- 
bility to  be  consumed  by  a  menstruum. 
CoBRo^DiBLE.  odj.  [from  ro/TOi^.]  Pos- 
sible to  be  consumed  or  corroded. 

MetaU,  althou^  corrodible  by  waters,  yet  will 
not  suffer  a  liquation  from  the  powerfiillest  heat 
Communicable  unto  that  element.  BrvwH* 

Co'rrody.  n,  /.  [from  corrodoy  Latin.] 
A  defalcation  from  an  allowance  or 
salary*  for  some  other  than  the  original 
purpose. 

Besides  these  floating  burgesses  of  the  ocean, 
there  are  certain  flying  citixens  of  the  air,  which 
prescribe  foft  a  corrody  therein.  Carrw . 

In  those  days  even  noUe  persons,  and  other 
meaner  men,  ordered  corrodies  and  pensions  to 
their  chaplains  and  servants  out  of  churches. 

Ayliffec  Parergoiu 

^ORRo'siBLE.  adj.  [from  corrdde."]  Possi- 
ble to  be  consumed  by  a  menstruum. 
This  ought  to  be  eorrodibteu 

^o R R o^s  I  u  L  E N  E s s .  n.  J.  [from  corrostbU*] 
Susceptibility  of  corrosion:  rather  eor* 
rodibility.  Diet. 

^ o R  R  o/s I  o  N .  If .  i.  \corrodOf  Latin.]  The 
power  of  eating  or  wearing  away  by 
degrees. 

Corrosion  is  a  particular  species  of  dissolution  of 
bodies,  either  by  an  acid  or  a  saline  menstruum. 
It  b  almost  wholly  designed  for  the  resolution  of 
bodies  most  strongly  compacted,  as  bones  and 
ttietaU  %  so  that  the  meu>truums  here  smployed 
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hsvs  a  considerable  noment  or  fane.  These  0- 
quors,  whether  acid  or  urinous,  are  notbiiM  but 
salts  dissolved.in  a  little  phlesm  y  therefore  tneaa 
being  soUd,  and  consequently  containing  a  ooo- 
nderable  quantity  of  matter,  do  both  attract  on* 
Another  more,  and  are  also  more  atuacted  by  tho 
particles  of  the  body  to  be  dissolved:  so  when  tho 
more  soNd  bodies  are  put  intosaline  mc^stxuums. 
the  attraction  is  stroxiger  than  in  other  solutions  ; 
and  the  motion,  which  is  always  proportional  to 
the  attraction,  is  more  violent :  so  that  we  may 
easily  conceive,  when  the  motion  is  in  such  a 
manner  increased,  it  should  drive  the  salts  into 
the  pores  of  the  bodies,  and  open  and  loosea 
their  cohesion,  though  ever  so  mm.        Qftiacy^ 

A  kind  of  poison  worketh  either  by  corrosiam^ 
or  by  a  secret  malignity  and  enmity  to  nature. 
Bacons  Natural  History^. 

That  corrosion  add  dissolution  of  bodies,  even 
the  most  solid  and  durable,  whifh  is  vulgarly 
ascribed  to  the  air,  is  caused  merely  by  the  ac- 
tion of  water  upon  them  ;  the  air  bein^  so  lar 
from  injuring  and  preying  upon  the  bodies  it  en- 
virons, that  It  cbtitribuces  to  their  security  and 
preservation.  Wood^w^ri^ 

CoRRo'siVE.  adj,  [from  corrode^  Latin. 
It  was  anciently  pronounced  with  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable,  now  indiC^ 
ferently.] 
I.  Having  the  power  of  consuming  cr 
wearing  away. 

Gold,  after  it  has  been  divided  by  oarruim 
4iquors  into  invisible  parts,  yet  may  presently 
be  precipitated,  so  as  to  appear  again  in  its  owtt 
form.  Gre%ss*s  Cosmohgimm 

The  sacred  sons  of  vengeance,  on  whose  courw 
Corrosho  £unine  waits,  and  kiUs  tfao  year. 

Tbomtam's  Sprhig^ 

9.  Having  the  quality  to  fret  or  vex. 

'  If  the  maintenance  of  ceremonies  be  a  c»rro^ 
sive  to  such  as  oppugn  them,  undoubtedly  l# 
such  as  maintain  them  it  can  be  no  great  pn> 
sure  when  they  behokl  that  which  they  i«ve- 
rence  is  oppugned.  Jiothrm 

CORRO^SIVE.jy./. 

I.  That  which  has  the  quality  of  wasthig 
any  thine  away,  as  the  flesh  of  an  uloer* 

He  meant  his  corrosives  to  apply. 
And  with  strict  diet  um^  his  stubborn  malady. 
Fairy  Q^uau 

%.  That  which  has  the  power  of  fretting* 
or  of  giving  pain. 

Such  speeches  savour  not  of  God  in  him  thaC 
useth  them,  and  unto  virtuously  disposed  mind* 
they  are  grievous  corrosives,  Hookerm 

Away !  though  partinc  be  a  fretful  corroshoo^ 
It  b  applied  to  a  deathful  wound.  Sbmks^ 

Care  is  no  cure,  but  rather '«»rr«/rv«. 
For  things  that  are  not  Co  be  remedied.  Shmhf* 

CoRRO'sivELY.  ad'v.  [from  corrosivt*'^ 
X.  Like  a  corrosive. 

At  first  it  tasted  something  corrosively.  Boyh, 
».  With  the  power  of  corrosion. 
CoRRo'siVENESs.  n.  i.  [from  corrosive.') 
The  quality   of  corroding  or  eating 
awayt  acrimony. 

We  do  infuse,  to  what  he  meant  for  meat, 

Corrosivenessf  or  intense  cold  or  heat.       Donm. 

Saltpetre  betrays  upon  the  tongue  no  heat  nor 

corrostveness  at  all ;  W  coldness,  nlixt  with  t 

somewhat  languid  relish  retaining  to  bitterness. 

BoyU. 

Co'rrucant.    adj.     [from   corrugateJ] 

Having  the  power  of  contracting  into 

wrinkles. 

To  CO'RRUGATE.  v.  a.  [cerrugo,  hM^ 
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fo  wrinkle  or  purte  up,  at  the  skso  is 

drawn  into  wnnkles  by  cold  or  any 
other  cause.  ftancf- 

The  cramp  cometh  of  eontnction  of  nncws: 
tr  Cometh  either  by  cold  or  drfiiest ;  for  Cold  and  ^ 
dryncMdo  both  of  them  contract  and  tfntr^U, 
Bacws  Nat.  MhU 

Con R u c  a't  I  o  N .  «.  J.  [from  corrugate,^ 
Contraction  into  wrinkles. 

The  pain  of  the  solid  parts  is  the  ewru^aiiom 
or  violent  agiution  cf  6breK,  wheq  the  spirits  are 
irriutedby  sharphumours.  Flojtrwtbt  Hiaiwtr*, 

7i  CORRUTT.    v.  a.     {corrumpo^  cor* 

rtftust  Latin.] 
1.  To  turn  from  a  sound  to  a  putrescent 

state ;  to  infect. 
fl.  To  deprave  ;  to  destroy  integrity  ;  to 
▼itiatc ;  to  bribe. 
I  fear  lest  by  any  means,  as  the  aerpent  be- 
•   (uiled  Eve  through  his  subtllty,  so  your  minds 
should  be  €9rnifUdtti3m  the  umplicitv  thut  is  in 
Christ.  *'i  Corin/biamt, 

Evil  comrnonications  eerruft  good  manners. 

1  CtrifitbUiit, 

All  that  have  miKarried 

By  undcrhandi  nrrmfteJt  foul  injustice.      Sbak. 

i  have  heard  it  said,  the  fittest  time  to  cerruft 

a  man's  wife,  is  when  she  's  fallen  out  with  her 

hnshand.  Sbakspear€*t  C»nolaniu, 

But  suy,  I  smell  a  man  of  middle  earth ; 
With  uial  fire  touch  me  his  hncer-end : 
If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend. 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain;  but  if  he  surt, 
Itisthefleshof  a«0rrifr//r^heart.      Sbaifpeare, 
language  beingthe conduit  whereby  men  con- 
vey their  knowledge,  he  that  makes  an  ill  use  of 
it,  though  he  does  not  torruft  the  fountains  of 
knowledge,  which  are  in  things,  yet  he  stops  the 
fipes.  *  Locke, 

Hear  the  Uack  trumpet  thro'  the  world  pro- 
claim, 
That  not  to  be  corrupted  is  the  shame.        fopt, 
3.  To  spoil ;  to  do  mischief. 
5#  CoRRu'pT.  V.  n.  To  become  putrid  ; 
to  grow  rotten ;   to  putrefy  i  to  lose 
purity. 

The  iqptness  or  propcnsion  of  air  or  water  to 
ttrrupt  or  putrefy,  no  doubt,  i»  Co  be  found  be- 
fore It  break  forth  into  manifest  effects  of  dis- 
eases, blasting,  or  the  like.  Batom, 
CORRu'PT.fltf^*.  [from  To  corrupt.'] 
I.  Spoiled ;  tainted ;  vitiaurd  in  its  quali- 
ties. 

Coarse  hoary  moulded  bread  the    soldiers 

thrust  upon  the  points  of  their  spears,  railing 

against  Ferdinand,  who  with  such  t.orruM  anj 

pestilent  bread  would  feed  them.  JCwJic*, 

ft.  .Unsound ;  putrid. 

As  superfluous  fl'sl)  did  rot, 
Amendraem  ready  still  at  h.n>o  did  wait. 
To  pluck  it  out  with  pincers  firry  hot, 
That  soon  in  him  was  left  no  corru/.t  jot.  Spens, 
3.  Vitious;    tainted    with    wickedness; 
•without  integrity. 

Let  no  terrupt  communication  proceed  out  of 

your  mouth,  but  that  which  is  good  to  the  use 

«f  edifying.  Ephtsium, 

Corrupt y  eorr'jptf  and  tainted  in  desire.  Shak, 

These  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  which  in  this 

plainness 

Harbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends, 

Than  twenty  silky  duckmg  observants.     Shah, 

Some,  who  have  been  corrupt  in  their  nvorals, 

have  yet  been  infinitely  solicitous  to  hut  their 

children  j/iou&ly  brought  up.      Soutb*i  Semtons. 

C  o  R  K  u '  I'  1  fc  R .  If .  J .  [from  cormpt-  ]    He 
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that  taints  or  Tituitcs;  be  that  lessen 
purity  or  integrity. 

Away,  away,  rami^firr  of  my  fath!    S&cii. 

From  the  vanity  dt  tha  Greeks,  the  arr^m 
of  all  truth,  who,  without  all  groond  of  cer- 
tainty, vaunt  their  antiqoitv,  came  the  errcur 
iirst  of  an.  Raleigh  t  history  of  tbe  WtAl 

lliose  great  torrmptere  of  chnstJanky,  ud  n:« 
deed  of  natural  reUgion,  the  Jesuits.    Aii'itt. 

Corruptibi'lity.  ji.  /.  [from  eonup> 
bU,]    Possibility  to  be  corrupted. 

Corruptible,  adj.  [from  csrrript.} 

I.  Susceptible  of  destruction  by  natural 
decay,  or  without  violcnce- 

Our  corrupt^  bodies  could  never  lire  tbf  \I: 
they  shall  live,  were  it  not  that  tlxv  vxt'yr^i 
with  his  body  which  is  incorruptible,  and  vett 
hn  is  in  ours  as  a  cause  of  immortality.  Ha>.'"'. 
It  is  a  devouring  corruption  <^  the  euc*  . 
mixture,  which,  c«>nsistmg  chiefijr  of  *s  J* 
mtnsture,  is  corruptible  through  dsapatii.\i. 

Har^foy  om  Cousi^b:^'  ".. 
Tht  several  parts  of  which  the  world  o>;.n  % 
being  in  their  nature  corrypfiblc^h  is  more :'  r 
probable,  that,  in  an  infinite  duration,  r 
trame  df  things  would  long  since  have  bee  -> 
solved.  Ti:  .  . 

a.  Susceptible  of  exteni.il  dcpravaUu.' , 
possible  to  be  tainted  or  rili^itcd. 

Co  R  R  u'PT  r  B  r.  E  K  E s».  ».  j.  [from  r»rr;.;f- 
ibie.']    Susceptibility  of  corruption. 

C0RRu'PTiBi.y.  adv.  [from  corraftihlt  \ 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  corruptol. 
or  vitiated. 

It  u  too  Kate;  the  life  of  all  hit  bkx>d 
Is  touch'd  corruptibly,  SbaJkspeare*t  Xiu^  I-^f- 

C o  R  R  u 'p T I  o  N .  «.  J.  [corruptiOf  Latin,  j 

I.  The  principle  by  which  bodies  tcnU  10 
the  separation  of  their  parts. 

a.  Wickedness;  perversion  of  principles . 
loss  of  integrity. 

Precepts  of  morality,  besides  thenatanl  cr- 
ruptroM  of  our  tempen,  whkh  makes  us  s^rrs: 
to  them,  are  so  abstracted  from4deas  of  scrk, 
that  they  seldom  get  aa  oppcetunity  for  dtfctx'- 
tions  an^  images.  Addisam  om  the  Gecnr^^ 

Amidst  corruption,  huLury  >  ^^  <H^> 
Still  leave  some  ancient  virtues  ia  our  age. 

fr- 

3.  Putrescence. 

The  wise  contriver,  on  hk  end  intent. 
Careful  this  fatal  errour  to  prevent. 
And  keep  the  watersironn  com/ptieu  fref, 
Mixt  them  with  salt,  and  season'd  all  tbc  •- 1 

BU**"  "■ 

4.  Matter  or  ptu  in  a  sore. 

J.  The  tendency  to  a  worse  state. 
After  my  deatVi  1  Hsh  no  other  henU, 
No  other  spcakei  of  my  living  actions, 
I'o  keep  mine  honour  from  corruMidu^ 
But  sucn  an  honest  chronicler  as  Oiifith.  .^"' 

6.  Cause,  or  means  of  depravation. 
The  region  hath  by  conquest,  and  ;f^  •"*** 

of  other  languages,  received  new  and  dr^ 
names.  lUkvt*  ^  -'  * 

All  those  four  kinds  of  aurupSm  arc  ■' 
common  in  their  language;  for  nhichrt  * 
the  Greek  tongue  is  bwcome  much  altered. 
Breretviodoa  l^-f 

7.  In  law. 

An  infection  growing  to  a  man  trtiin*''' 
felony,  or  treason,  and  to  his  issue;  fof  ->  •' 
loseth  all  to  the  prince,  or  other  k»d  «f  '^     * 
so  his  issue  cannut  be  heir  to  hiu,  or  t*  * 
Other  ancestor,  of  whom  the/  mijbi  hvft  om^'"' 
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«d  by  hire:  aod  if  he  were  noble,  or  a  «entle- 
man,  he  and  his  children  are  made  ignoble  and 
ungentle,  m  respect  of  the  father.  Cow^/L 

CoRnv'FTiYE.  adj.  [horn  corrupt.]  Hav- 
ine  the  quality  of  tainting  or  vitiating. 

Carrying  a  settled  habitude  unto  the  cormftivt 
onginalj.  Bnnvm's  Vulgar  Err^urt. 

It  should  be  endued  with  an  acid  ferment,  or 
some  corruptive  quality,* for  so  speedy  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  meat  and  preparation  ot  the  chyle. 
Ray  M  tht  Creation. 

CoRRu'PTLEss.  ad},  [from  corrupt.']  In. 
susceptible  of  cofrruption  ;  undecaying. 

J  All  around, 
The  borders  wifli  corruftleu  myrrh  are  crown'd. 

Drydtn, 

CoRRu'PTLy,  fl^T,.  [fromforrf^/.] 
I.  With    corruption';   with   taint  j  with 
vice  ;  without  integrity. 

O,  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices. 
Were  not  deriv'd  turruptly  f  tliat  clear  honour 
V'ere  purchas'd  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer! 
,,,   .  ,    ,  Sbahpeare. 

v\  e  have  dealt  \tvj  tomtptly  against  thee,  and 
have  not  kept  the  commandments.     Nebemiab. 
a.  Vitiously  ;    improperly  j    contrary  to 
purity. 

We  have  corruptly  contracted  most  names, 

both  of  men  and  places.         Camdemi  Remains, 

CoRRu'PTNESS.w.  J.  [from  corrupt,]  The 

quality    of  corruption;   putrescence; 

vice. 

CCyRSAIR.  ft.  J.  [French.]  A  pirate; 
one  who  professes  to  scour  the  sea,  and 
seize  merchants. 

Corse.  «.  /.  [corpj,  French.] 
I.  A  body.     Kot  in  use- 

For  he  was  strong,  and  of  so  mighty  eorte 
As  ever  wielded  spear  in  warlike  hand.  Spenter. 
%.  A  dead  body ;  a  carcase :  a  poetical 
word. 

That  from  her  body,  full  of  filthy  sb, 
He  rcfr  her  hateful  head,  without  remorse ; 
A  stream  of  coal-bbck  blood  forth  gushed  from 
her  corse.  Spenser* 

Set  down  the  corse;  or,  by  saint  Paul, 
1 11  make  a  corse  of  him  that  disobeys.      Sbai. 

What  may  this  mean ; 
That  thou,  dead  corse^  again,  in  complete  steel, 
Reviait'ai  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
Making  night  hideous  ?      Sbabspeare*s  AamUt, 

Here  lay  him  down^  my  friends, 
Full  in  my  sight;  Uiat  I  may  view  at  leisure 
The  bloody  corse,  and  count  those   glorious 
wounds.  Addison, 

[^o^RSELET.  «.  J.  [coneia^Vrtfkch.]    A 
light  armour  for  the  forepart  of  the 
body. 
Some  shirts  6f  maile,  some  cottt  of  plate 
f  ut  on, 
Some  don'd  a  cuirace,  some  a  torilet  bright. 

J^airfam. 
They  laah,  they  fdn,  they  pa$s»  they  strive  to 
bore 
llieir  coriiciff  aad  their  thinnest  parts  explore. 

nryden. 
But  heroes,  who  o'ercome  or  die, 
Have  their  hearts  huo^  extremely  high ; 
The  strings  of  which,  m  battle's  heat, 
Against  iheir  very  corselets  beat.  Prior. 

rCRTICAL.  adj.    [cortex^  bark,  Lat.] 
Barky;    belonging  to  the  outer  part; 
belonging  to  the  rind  ;  outward. 
Their  la|t  extremities  form  a  little  gland  (all 


cos    , 

these  little  glands  together  make  the  rarf£wf  nit 
of  the  brain),  tcrininating  in  two  little  vessos. 

sCbeysKs  PbilosopbicmJ  PrineipUsM  ' 

Co'rticated.     adj*    [from    corticatutt 

Latin.]  ResemWine  the  bai-k  of  a  trec- 

This  animal  is  a  kind  of  Itsard;  a  quadruped 

tortieated  and  depilous;  that  is,  without  wool. 

Air,  or  hair.  £roxtm. 

Co'kticose.  adj.  [from  corticosusy  Lat.] 

Full  of  bark.  JDia. 

CoRVE^TTo.  17.  i.    The  curvet. 

You  must  draw  the  horse  in  his  career  with 

'  his  manage,  and  turn,  doing  the  corwtio  and 

leaping.  Peacbam  on  JJrsexvitv, 

CORU'SCANT.  adL  icorusco,  Latin,] 
Glittering  by  flashes  ;  flashing. 

Corusca'tiok.  n,4.  [corujcatio,  Latin  ] 
Fhsh  ;  quick  vibration  of  light. 

We  see  that  lightnings  and  coruscations  whidi 
are  near  at  hand,  yield  no  sound.  Bneon. 

We  mav  learn  that  sulphureous  streams  «. 
bound  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  femieoc 
with  minerals,  and  sometimes  take  fire  with  a 
sudden  rtfrvjM/imi  and  explosion.  Nnvton's  Ofl. 

How  heat  and  moisture  mingle  in  a  mass. 
Or  belch  in  thunder,  or  in  Ikhtoing  blaze; 
Wliv  niVnble  coruscations  strike  the  eye, 
Ana  bold  tornados  bluster  in  the  dcy.     GartK 

Co  R' Y  M  B I A  T  E  D.  adj,  [corymbmt  Latin.] 
Garnished  with  branches  of  berries. 

CORYMB'iFEROUS.  fl///,  {^Tom  corymbta 
and  ferof  Lat.]  Bearing  fruit  or  ber- 
ries in  bunches. 

Corymbiferous  pUntt  are  distingyished  ipte 
such  as  have  a  radiate  flower,  as  the  sun-flower  ; 
and  such  as  have  a  naked  flower,  as  the  hemp- 
agrimony,  and  mugwort:  to  which  are  added 
those  a-kiu  hereunto,  such  as  scabious,  teasel* 
thJsde,  aud  the  like.  Quincj, 

CORTMBUS.  n.  J.  [Latin.] 

Amongst  the  ancient  bounists,  it  was  used  to  ., 
express  the  bunches  or  clusters  of  berries  ot'  ivy  ^ 
amongst  modern  botanists,  it  is  used  for  a  com-' 
pounded  discous  flower,  whose  seeds  are  not 
pappous,  or  do  not  fly  away  in  down ;  such  arc 
the  flowen  ot"  daisies,  and  common  maryeold. 

Q^incyi. 

Cosci'KOMANCv.  «.j.  [from  xoooiVot,  a 
sieve,  and  nxavriia,  divination.]  Tht  ajt 
of  divination  by  means  of  a  sieve.  A 
very  ancient  practice,  mentioned  by 
Theocritus,  and  still  used  in  soine  parU 
of  England,  to  find  out  persons  un- 
known. ChamberM^ 

CosE'CANT.  «./.  [In  fcometry.]  The 
secant  of  an  arch,  which  is  the  complc. 
mcnt  of  another  to  ninety  degrees, 

Harrum 

Co'SHERiNG.  n,j.  [Irish.] 

Cosberings  were  visitations  and  progresses 
made  by  the  lord  and  his  followers  among  his 
tenants;  wherein  he  did  eat  them  (u  the  £ng* 
lish  proverb  b)  out  of  house  and  home.  Vavics, 

Co'siER.  n.4.  [from  roxa^r,  old  French, 

to  sew.]     A  botcher.  Hanmer. 

Do  you  make  an  alehoose  of  my  bdy's  house ; 

that  ye  squeak  out  your  cosier  catches,  without 

any  mitigation  or  remorse  of  voice  i        Sbmbs, 

Co'hjNE.  «./.  [In  geometry.]  The  right 
sine  of  an  arch,  which  is  the  comple- 
ment of  another  to  ninety  degrees. 

Harrij* 

Cosme'tick.  adj.  [jw^r/LniTixS;.]     Having 
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the  power  of  knpitmng  beauty ;  beam- 

tifVing. 

No  better  nsmttith  than  a'tevere  temperance 
and  purity,  modesty  and  humility,  a  gracious 
temper,  and  calmness  of  spirit;  no  true  beanty 
without  the  signatures  of  these  graces  in  the  very 
countenance.  Ray  m  tht  Crcatiw, 

First,  rob*d  in  white,  the  nymph  intent  adoirel. 
With  head  uncover'd,  the  c§smetuM  pow'ra. 

CO'SMICAL.-*^/.  [~<rf£^.] 

I.  Relating  to  the  world. 

d.  Rising  or  setting  with  the  sun  ;  not 
acronycal.  * 

The  fMinrMa/ ascension  of  a  star  we  term  that, 
when  it  ariseth  together  with  thf  sun,  or  in  the 
same  degree  of  the  ecUptick  wherein  the  sun 
abideth.  £r§%un*4  Vulgar  Errctiri, 

Co's  MIC  ALLY.    aJv,     [from    cojmical.] 
With  the  sun ;  not  acronycally. 

From  the  rising  of  this  star,  not  ccsmicalUf 
that  is,  with  the  sun,  but  heliacally.  that  is,  its 
•meisioa  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  ancionti 
computed  their  canicular  days.  £roxtm, 

CosMO'gONT.    II.  i.     {wc^f/^  and   yiyn'] 

The  rise  or  birth  of  the  world  i  the 
creation. 

COSMO^G  R  A  PHSR.  «.J.  [)ii<rfA^  and  ye»^] 

One  who  writes  a  description  of  the 
world ;  distinct  from  geographer,  who 
describes  the  situation  of  particular 
countries. 

The  ancient  eotimegraphers  do  pbce  the  diri- 

lion  of  the  east  and  wejttern  hemisphere,  that  is, 

the  first  term  of  longitude,  in  the  Canary  or 

•  Fortunate  Island.i,  conceiving  these  parts  the 

extremest  habitations  westward.  Br^wn, 

Cosmogra'phical.  iuij.  [from  fwwio- 
grapb^f.']  Relating  to  the  general  de- 
scription of  the  world. 
■  Cosmocra'phically.  adnj*  [from  rw- 
mograpbical*]  In  a  manner  relating  to 
the  science  by  which  the  structure  of 
the  world  is  discovered  and  described. 

The  terreUa,or  spherical  magnet,cww<;Frtf/Ai- 
taUy  set  out- with  circles  of  the  globe.    Brrwn, 

COSMO'GRAPHY.  «.  j.  Lx5a/>t^  and. 
yc*^-]  The  science  of  the  general  sy- 
stem  or  affections  of  the  world :  distinct 
from  geography,  which  delivers  the  si- 
tuation and  boundaries  of  particular 
<K>uotries. 

Here  it  might  see  the  world  without  travel ; 
it  being  a  lesser  scheme  of  the  creation,  nature 
contracted,  a  htde  e9imvrapbjy  or  map  of  the 
unhrerse.  Stuih, 

Cosmopo'litan.)     n.s^    [xwrfA®^  and 

CosMo'pOLiTE.     J     xox.'m;/!    Acitizen^ 
of  the  world ;  one  who  is  at  home  in 
every  place* 

Co'ssET.  If.  /.  A  lamb  brought  up  with- 
out the  dam. 

'     If  thou  wilt  bewail  my  woeful  teen, 
I  abaii  thee  give  yond*  ttset  for  thy  pain. 

S^rfutr, 

COST.  «.  i.  [kojtf  Dutch,  As  this  word 
is  found  in  the  remotest  Teutonick  dia- 
lects, even  in  the  Islandick,  it  is  not  pro- 
bably derived  to  us  from  the  Latin  con' 
sto;  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
French  couster  comes  from  the  Latin.] 

I.  The  price  of  any  thing. 

1.  Sumptuou8ne«s ;  luxury. 


WmOir. 
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The  city  woman  bean 
The  c^st  of  princes  oo  unvrorthy  AmiUi^Ti* 

Sbmitftmt. 
Let  forei|n  princes  vainly  boast 
The  rude  effects  of  pride  and  cut 
Of  Taster  fabricks,  to  which  they 
Contribute  nothing  biit  the  pay. 
3.  Charge;  expcnce. 

While  he  found  his  daughter  maititain^  wkh- 
out  his  ctit  he  wu  content  to  be  deaf  to  ac^ 
noise  of  mfamy.  SUmy 

I  shall  never  hold  that  man  my  friend. 
Whose)  tonnie  shall  ask  me  for  one  P^bbt  <*^« 
To  ransom  home  revolted  Mortimer.     Sh^Ltf, 
Have  we  eaten  at  all  of  the  kiss's  «|v^'  ^ 
hath  he  ^ven  \xi  any  gift  ?  2  "" 

And  wilt  thou,  O  cruel  boast ! 
Put  poor  nature  to  such  <»st  t 
O !   t  wUl  undo  our  common  mother. 
To  be  at  charge  of  such  another. 

It  is  strange  to  see  any  ecclesiastical  pde,  sec 
by  ecclesiastical  tat  ana  influence,  xisiag  dbore 
ground ;  especially  in  an  age  in  wbich  men's 
mouths  are  open  against  the  church,  btit  ^ie:z 
hands  shut  towards  it.  StO&'s  Sermmmi, 

He  whose  tale  is  best,  and  {^ses  most. 
Should  win  his  supper  at  our  common  caf/. 

Dryf^Ts  FMn. 

Fourteen  thousand  pounds  are  j»id  by  Wood 

for  the  purchase  of  Bts  patent :  what  were  his 

other  vuiole  mtty  I  know  not ;  wlut  his  latent, 

ii  variously  conjectured.  SwfL 

4.  Loss;  nne;  detriment. 

What  the]^  had  fondly  wished,  proved  after- 
wards to  then:  cottt  over  true.  Kmiln, 
TiCosT.Ti. ».  pret.  wj/;  particip.  cwf. 
Icoujter,  Fr.]    To  be  bought  for  ;  to  be 
had  at  a  price. 

The  dagger  and  p«soo  are  always  us  readi- 
ness ;  but  to  bring  the  action  to  extremity*  and 
then  recover  all,  will  require  the  art  of  n  writer, 
and  fost  him  many  a  paxig.  Dryoem, 

Co'sTAL.  oiij,  Icojtaf  Lat.  a  rib-3     Be- 
longing to  the  ribs. 

Hereby  are  excluded  aH  cetaceous  and  cartib* 
ginous  fisnes;  many  pectinal,  whose  ribs  are  rec- 
tilineal; and  many  ^mW,  which  hare  their  ribs 
embowed.  BrwnCt  Vmigw  Srr9mr4. 

Co'sTARD.  n.  J.  [from  cojUr^  a  head.] 
I.  Ahead. 

Take  him  over  the  nstard 'vnh  the  bck  of 
thy  sword.  Shahpesre*  Buhard  uu 

a.  An  apple  round  and  bulky  like  tbe 
head. 

Many  country  vicars  are  dr/ren  to  ahifts;  and 
if  our  ^reedv  patrons  hc^  usto  such  conStiees, 
they  will  make  us  turn  «M/ar^ mongers,  crasexs, 
or  sell  ale.  Bitrtm  m  Mdambtiy, 

CO'STIVE.    adi,       ~ 
comtipe^  French.] 

I.  Bound  in  the  body }  having  the  excre- 
tions obstructed. 

'  When  the  passage  of  the  gall  becosnts  ob- 
structed, the  body  grows  «w##vr,  and  the  excte- 
ments  of  the  belly  white.  Brwmm, 

While  &attr  than  his  t^ttt^fe  brain  in^tcs* 
Philo's  quick  hand  in  flowing  Uttera  writes ; 
His  case  appears  to  me  like  nooest  Tcsgoe's, 
When  he  was  run  away  with  by  bis  legs.  Brm, 

a.  Close ;  unpermeable. 

Clay  in  dry  seasons  b  c^fiive^  hardeniaf  v^ 
the  sun  and  wind*  till  unlocked  by  industry,  m 
u  to  admit  of  the  air  and  heaTenlv  infloeaccs. 

Co'STiVBNESg.  «.  s,  [from  c^ittve.]  The 
state  of  the  body  in  wiuch  cscretioo  vk 
obstructed. 


[comtipatust   Latin ; 
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Ccsir^oiiitii  dIsfMerses  malign  potrid  fifmd*  oilt 
•f  the  cuts  and  mesentery  into  allpattt  of  the 
body;  'oecafioning  head-«thes,  Ibvers,  l6ss  of 
ai^pettte,and  disturbance  ol*  concoction*  /f^rvry. 
Ciniiwness  hu  ill  eflectl,  and  is  hard  to  Sc 
dealt  with  by  physick ;  purging  medidnta  ra- 
ther increariflg  chin  removing  die  evH.  Loch, 
Co'STLiNEss.  n.  i.  [from  costlj,]  SuTlip- 
tnousriesfi ;  cxpensiveness. 

Though  not  with  curious  M///iWi/,  yet  with 
cleanly  sufficiency,  it  entertained  mc.  Sidney. 
Nor  have  the  frugallor  sons  of  fortune  any 
leason  to  object  the  c»stiw/s;  smce  they  fr«<- 
qiiently  pay  dearer  for  leis  advantageous  plea- 
»urc$.  GlanvUh*s  Sitjttiu 

Co'sTLY.  adj,  [from  f«/.]   Sumptuous; 
cjcpensive ;  Of  a  high  price. 

Coitiy  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 
But  not  exprest  in  fancy ;  rich,  not  ^aiidy ; 
For  th^  appar^  oft  procLiiftif  the  man.    Siah, 

L^ve  iQi  a  while  thy  mtly  country-seat ; 
And,  to  be  gtevt  indeed,  forget 
The  na\istfou$  pleasure*  of  the  gi-^at.    Tirfien* 
The  chapel  of  St.  Laurence  wiH  be  perhaps 
the  most  ro///y  piece  of  work  on  the  earth,  \^hen 
completed.  Add'uw. 

He  is  here  speaking  of  l>aradis«,  which  he  re- 
treSeMS  «^  a  most  charming  and.  delightfyl 
place;  abouAdmg  -with  things  not  ohly  useftl 
And  cotivenieitt,  but  even  the  most  tm€  Md  va- 
luable, the  most  ttHy  and  detireablt^  HT^tiward. 
Co'sTMAR  V.  n.  J.  Uastus^  Lat]  An  herb. 
Co'sTREL.  n.  J.  [supposed  to  \^  derived 
iromi^sttf.']    A  bottle.  Skimer. 

Cot,  Cote^  Coat,  at  the  end  of  the 
naiAcs  of  places,  come  gcna-ally  fi^om 
the  Saxon  cor,  a  cottage.  '  bib^on. 
COT.  ».j.  [cot;.  Sax.  rw/,  Welsh.]  A 
small  house;  .a  cottage;  a  hut|  a 
mean  habitation. 
^in-  y^hzi  that  usage  meant. 

Which  in  Yicocot  she  daily  phictised.  F,  Qut0i, 
Besides,  his  r«/,  his  Hocks,  and  bounds  ot  feed. 
Are  now  on  sale ;  and  at  our  sheep  «/  now. 
By  reason  of  his  absence,  tliere  is  nothing 
ITiat  you  will  feed  on.  Sbahp,  At  you  like  ii^ 
Hezeklah  made  himself  stalls  for  all  manner 
©f  beasts,  aad  ats  for  flocks.  2  CbromicUt, 

A  stately  temple  shoots  within  the  skies  : 
The  crotchets  of  their  cti  in  columns  rise ; 
The  pavement, polish'd  marble  they  behold; 
The  gates  with  sculpture  grac'd,  the  spires  and 
tiles  of  gold.      Dryden^s  BaucU  and  PbU, 
As  Jove  vOudisaPd  pn  Ida's  top,  'tis  said, 
At  poor  Philemon's  tot  to  take  a  bed.     J^trntw, 
Cot.  n,  j.    An  abridcment  of  eotquean. 
Cot  a'n g ent.  ».  j.  [In  geometry.]    The 
tangent  of  an  arch  which  is  the  com- 
plement of  another  to  ninety^  degrees. 
_,    .  Harris* 

TbCoTE.  v.a.  This  word,  which  I 
have  found  only  in  Chapman^  seems  to 
•ignify  the  same  as  r#  leave  behind^  To 
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Co'TLAKD.   /7.J.    tre?/ and /W.l    tind 

appendant  to  a  cottage. 
Co'tquean.  n.  J.  [probably  from  eppuft^ 
French.]   .A  man  who  busies  hfmself 
with  women's  affairs. 

Look  to  the  bak'd  meats^  good  AfigeKca^ 
Spare  not  for  cost.-*— «^  •      .      , 

"— ^0,  go,  you  fo^^i/fflir,  go ;  ^ 

Get  you  to  bed.    SS^hfMtc'j  Romeo  akd  jJik 
A  statcswoman  is  as  ridiculous  a  creature  as  % 
cotquean:  each  of  the  sexes  should  keep  wiiiui» 

1,  Illi2''S  ^l^"^  "•  \^''^'>'  P*^'"'€  ^  huskwb 
neli-jjcked;  hot  you  have  never  touched  upoa 
one  of  the  ijuite  ^rent  character  ah^^SS 
goes  by  t&e  «ame  of  c^f^we^n,  Addism. 

Co'TT AGE  «...  [from  ro/.T  AhutTa 
mean  hal^ttatrcHi  r  a  cot ;  a'^little  house. 

The  sea  coast,  shall  be  (Twellings  and  Mate* 
for  shepherds,  and  folds  for  flock*?     Zebhan^. 

They  were  tx^t  j;lad  to  take  some  wnv  of 
kneTI       -^'^  •  '"^  ^^"^  ^  upTXeir 

Hides uothisviMgefrotn  our  .<,//a«,  but    "     * 

Let  the  women  of  noble  birth  ailcf  greatforl  . 
tnnes  num  thtto4Mdren,  look  to  themhle 


Pverpajs. 

Worda  her  worth'  had  proved  with  deeds, 

Had  more  ground  been  aUow'd  the  race,  and 

ceUd  far  his  steeds.        CbapmaiCi  I^iadL 

Cote'mporary.  mO'.   icon  smd  Uff^us, 

I^tin.]      Living   at  the  same  time; 

coetaneous;  contemporary. 

What  would  not,  to  a  rational  man  twtem' 
(•rary  with  tbefint  vouch«r,havt  tppeired  pro. 
baUe,  la  nov  used  as  certain ;  because  several 
^va  since,  £n»  lukDjSud  it  ma  after  another. 

VOJ.t  ^^' 


^t     ,  .. — — "»«»iM,  *%jum.  cu  toe  amnrs  or 

the  houie,  visit  poor  «##^,,  Aid  relieve  their 

teamitt  of  aMfft^,  to  hncyvk  his  mJbd'th. 

iplendors  of  a  court.  '  Llt^ 

BeAearii  our  humUe  mmm  Ut  its  hut^ 

AM  here,  naemded^niial  fintiee  taste.  Pi,j«w 
Co^TAGE«,«.j.  [fromwto^ir.l 
I.  One  T*ho  lives  fn  a  hut  or  cottaffc. 

_„.    ^'    Let  iis  from  odt  farms 

Can  forth  0U5  eottagery  to  artns.  ^L^/a 

The  most  ignorant  Irish  cotf^gtr  ^  not  Si 

hucowfor.gr^at.  Srcift's  AdSTtopJ^J^^ 

a.  A  cottager,  m  law,  isone  thatlivtsga 

the  common,  without  payinsr  rent  ami 

without  any  land  of  M?  own^        '-  "^^ 

The  hosbanamcn  and  plowmen  be  but  as  ihelr 

workpfolks  and  Itbourers;  or  elsVmer^;!^. 

/.^  which  are  but  hoWbfgfet„!  ^'"':b^Z 

The  yeomenry,  or  middle  people,  ofa  cohdU 

CO  TTiER.  ir.  J.'  [from  cot.]  One  wBo 
mhabitsacot.  -*  nH? 

COjrON.  n.  s  [named,  accotdln?  tb 
6^/;7if^r,  from  the  down  that  adheres  to 
the  mahf  cotonea^  or  quince,  called  By 

I.  The  down  of  the  cotton-tree. 

The  pm  ought  to  be  m  thick  «s  a  nmBngDh  • 

not  be  onentire.  tm.mT* 

a.  Cloth  made  of  cotton.  '^''*«' 

Co'TTON.  «.,.    A^nt. 

fusautiflt  Af  4ilCMr  an  taken, whichfiirrtttwr 


c  o  u 

-  pavts  of  the  world.  The  second  and^ird  sons 
are  annual ;  these  are  niltlvat^d  in  the  Wtst  In- 
dies in  great  plenty.  But  the  fourth  and  fifth 
9oru  trow  in  Egypt :  these  abide  many  years, 
and  onen  arrive  to  be  trees  of  great  magnitude. 

MUUr. 

ToCo'TTON.  V.  «. 

1.  *ro  ri8C  with  a  nap. 
%,  To  cement ;    to  unite  with :  a   cant 
*   word. 

'       A  quarrel  will  end  in  one  of  vou  being  turned 

'    ofl^  in  which  case  it  will  not  oe  easy  to  toUvn 

with  another.  Sxvift, 

To  COUCH.  V.  ft.  [coiubtn  French.] 
,1.  To  lie  down  on  a  place  of  repose. 

If  I  court  more  womeU)  you  'li  eemch  with  - 
mare  men.  SlaJks^n, 

•  Doth  not  the  gentleman 
Deserve  as  full,  as  fonunate  a  bed, 
As  ever  Beatrice  shall  ceufh  upon  f    Sbahprnre* 

When  love's  fair  goddess 
Cmidfd  with  her  husband  in  his  golden  bed. 

DrydtH*  JEntid. 

^,  To  lie  down  op  the  knees>  as  a  beast  to 
rest. 
Trees  bent  their  heads  to  hear  him  sing  his 
wrongs. 
Fierce  tygers  e^McVi  around,  and  loU*d  their 
iawning  tongues.  DrydaCt  Vtrgii* 

These,  when  death 
Comes  like  a  rusliing  lipp,  cpu^h  like  sraniels. 
With  lolling  tongues,  and  tremble  at  the  paw. 

3.  To  lie  down  in  secret^  or  in  ambush. 

.  We  *11  cmub  i*  th*  castle  ditch,  till  we  see  the 
£ght  of  ()ur  furies.  Shahpeart. 

The  earl  of  Ajuus  <tichtd  in  a  furrow,  and 
was  passed  over  tor  dead,  until  a  horse  was 
brought  for  his  escape.  Hay  ward. 

4.  To  lie  in  a  bed,  or  stratum. 

Blessed  of  the  Lord  be  his  land  for  the  dew, 
and  for  th^  deepthat  eoucheib  beneath.       Deut, 

5.  To  Stoop,  or  bend  down  ;  to  lower  in 
fear,  in  pain,  in  respect. 

.    .  These  MwAi/»£/,and  tnese  lowly  curtesies. 
Might  stir  the  Wood  of  ordinary  men.     Sbaisp, 
Issachar  is  a  strmig  ass  coucbi/tg  down  between 
two  burdens.  Gcmuu, 

To  Couch.  V.  /?. 

I*  To  repose ;  to  la.7  on  a  place  of  repose. 
Where  unbruis'd  youth,  with  unstufPd  Drain, 
Doth  fowcb  his  limbs,  there  golden  sleep  doth 
'  reign.  Slahprare* 

%.  To  lay  dowTi  any  thing  in  a  bed,  or 
'  stratum. 
"*  tf  the  weather  be  warm,  we  immediately 
99iicb  malt  about  i  foot  thick ;  but  if  a  hotter  sea- 
son require  it,  we  spread  it  on  the  floor  much 
thinner,  Moriimtr*i  Hutbandrp, 

The  sea  and  the  land  make  one  globe ;  and  tne 
«raters  eoueb  themselves,  as  close  as  may  be,  to 
the -fiontrc  of  this  globe,  in  a  spherical  convexity. 
Burnet* t  Tbeoryftbe  Earth, 

^«  To  bed ;  to  hide  in  another  body. 

It  is  at  this  day  in  use  at  Gaxa,  to  evucb  pot* 
sherds,  or  vessels  of  earth,  in  their  walls,  to  ga- 
ther ^c  wind  from  the  top,  and  to  pass  it  down 
iiispouu  into  rooms.  Baton**  Nat,  Hhu 

4,  To  involve;  to  include;  to  comprise. 
But  who  will  call  those  noble,  who  deface, 
By  meaner  acts,  the  elories  of  their  race; 
Whose  only  title  to  their  lathers'  fame 
U  touibd  in  the  dead  letters  of  their  name? 

Dryden*s  yttvinaJ. 

That  great  argument  for  a  future  state,  which 

St. Paul  haxktmbid'uk the  word* I  have  read  to 


cot; 

5.  To  include  secretly;  to  bide:  with 
tauUr, 

The  foundation  of  aU  parables,  is  sone  «»> 
logy  or  similitude  between  the  topical  or  sUim 
part  of  the  parable,  and  the  thing  ^mkAcWm^Ii 
and  intended  by  it.  XnrfA. 

There  is  all  this,  an<^  more,  that  lies  oaturaBy 
ctmbed  under  this  allegory.  L'Estraap. 

The  true  notion  of  the  iostttutioQ  bein{  Icit, 
the  tradition  of  the  deluee,  wiuch  was  audtd 
under  it,  was  thereupon  at  length  suspended  mi 
lost.  n^oodward't  Natural  Hutwf, 

6.  To  lay  close  to  another. 

And  over  all  with  brazen  scales  was  snn'd. 
Like  plated  coat  of  steel,  so  ttucbedniux 
That  nought  might  pierce.  Sfnum. 

7.  To  fix  the  spear  in  the  rest,  in  the  pos- 
ture of  attack. 

The  knisht  'gan  fairly  cvtub  his  steady  «sr, 
And  fiercdfy  ran  at  him  with  rigorous  wioL 

Before  each  van 
Prick  forth  the  aery  knights,  and  cmh  th^ 

spears 
Tdl  thickest  legions  dose.    M'dttm*!  far.  Ltd, 

The  firmer  wav*d  in  ah*' 
His  flaming  sword ;  JEneas  C9ucb'd\as  spcsr. 

DrydtMi  JE»ni, 

8.  To  depress'  the  condensed  crystaffioc 
humour  or  film  that  ovcr^r^  the 
pupil  of  the  eye.  This  is  improperiy 
called  couching  the  <y/,  for  cmbiig  the 
cataract :  with  equal  impropriety  they 
sometimes  speak  o{  couching  tbefsUiau 

Some  artist,  whose  nice  band 
Cptfcbes  the  cataracts,  and  clears  his  eyes. 
And  all  at  once  a  flooid  of  glorioiu  ligu 
Comes  rushing  on  his  eyes.  Jhmu 

WTiether  the  cataraa  be  wasted  bv  beiflg  se- 
parated from  its  vessels,  I  have  never  uo<ni  po- 
sitively by  dissecting  one  that  had  beeo«MK^* 

Couch.  «.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  A  seat  of  repose,  on  which  it  is  coffl- 
mon  to  lie  down  dressed. 

So  Satan  fell :  and  straight  a  fiery  glt^ 
Of  angels  on  full  sail  of  wing  flew  ni^; 
Who  on  their  plumy  vans  receiv'd  him  soft 
From  his  uneasy  station,  and  upbore, 
As  on  a  floating  ccu^b,  through  the  blithe  ar. 
.  ^        MUUnt  Paradise  XffoU 
To  loll  on  eottcbes  rich  with  citron  ««is, 
And  lay  their  guilty  limbs  in  'r>TiaB  beds. 

Dr^den*s  Firt,  Gttrpi^ 
O  ye  immortal  pow*rs  that  guard  the  jost. 
Watch  round  his  coutbt  and  sdtcn  his  repose  • 
jid£j«»t<^ 

a.  A  bed  ;  a  place  of  repose. 

Let  not  the  royal  bed  o«  Denmark  be 
A  coucb  for  luxury  and  damned  incesL  Shti^' 
Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans !  De^ 
Tended  the  sick,  busiest  from  ew4b  to  emi' 

Mi/tMt't  Parjditt  lut- 
This  gentle  knight,  inspir'd  by  joUy  Miy» 
Forsook  his  early  courb  at  early '«y*     ^^^ 
3.  A  layer,  or  stratum. 

This  heap  b  called  by  maltsters  a  md,^ 
bed,  of  raw  malt.  Mtrtimer't  Sudtf^ 

Co'u CHANT.  a4/\  [coucbanU  FrJ    U^ 
down ;  squatting. 

h'  a  lion  were  the  cost  of  Judah,  vrt  wtrt  * 
not  probably  a  lion  rampant,  but  rather  01^^ 
or  dormant.  ^  ^'***' 

As  a  tiger,  who  by  chance  hath  spy'd. 
In  some  purlieu,  two  gentle  fa»n$  *  P^  * 
Straight  couches  cIom;  then  rising,  mf^^ 
His  Httibmt  w«sh,       fiiUi^n:*  Ma*H  M* 
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CCyuCHEE.  n.  4.  [French.]    Bedtime  J 
the  time  of  visiting  late  at  night. 

None  of  her  sylvan  subjects  made  their  court; 
Levees  an6  coucbees  pa»«*a  without  resort.  Bryd. 

Co'ucHER.  If.  J.  [from  couch,']    He  that 
couches  or  depresses  cataracts. 

Co'UCHPELLOW.  «,  J,  \jC9UcbAXidfeUoti;j*'\ 

Bedfellow;  companion. 

1  have  grated  upon  my  good  friends  for  thiee 

reprieves  for  you,  and  your  eouchfellnv^  Nim ; 

or  ebe  you  had  looked  through  the  grate  like  a 

geminy  of  baboons.  <  Sbahptart^ 

Co'ucH GRASS.  «./.  A  weed. 

The  couchfrasij  for  the  first  year,  insensibly 
robs  most  plants  in  sandy  grounds  apt  to  graze. 
Mortimer's  Hmiaadry* 
COVE,  n,  s. 

1.  A  small  creek  or  bay. 

2.  A  shelter ;  a  cover- 
COTENANT.  «.  J.  [roawflw/,  French  J 

conventttm^  Latin. ^ 
I.  A  contract ;  a  stipulation. 

He  ma^es  a  cov^aani  never  to  destroy 
The  earth  again  by  flood ;  nor  let  the  sea 
Siirpass  his  bounds.  Milton  s  Par,  Lost, 

TTie  English  niakc  the  ocean  their  abode; 
Whose  ready  sails  with  ev'ry  wind  can  fly, 
And  mnke  a  covnant  whhth'  inconstant  iky, 

WalUr, 
Some  men  live  as  !f  they  had  made  a  covenant 
vith  heU:  let  divines,  fathers,  friends,  say  what 
they  will,  they  stop  their  ears  against  them. 

JJEstran^, 

a.  An  agreement  on   certain  terms;    a 
compact. 

A  covenant  is  a  mutual  compactf  as  we  now 

consider  it,  betwixt  God  and  man :  consisting  of 

mercies,  on  God's  part, made  over  to  man;  and 

of  conditions,  on'mai\'s  part,  required  b^  God. 

Hammonds  Practical  Catcfibitm* 

Z'  A  writing  coutaining  the  terms  of 
agreement. 

I  shall  but  lend  my  diamond  till  your  return; 
let  there  be  covenants  drawn  between  us.  ShaM, 
To  Covenant,  v.  «.  [from  the  ijoun.] 
I.  To  barcain;  to  stipulate. 

His  lord  used  commonly  so  to  covenant  vt'ixh 
him ;  which  if  at  any  lime  the  tenant  disliked, 
he  might  freely  depart  at  his  pleasure.  Spenttr, 
It  had  been  covenanted  bctncen  him  and  the 
king  of  England,  that  neither  of  them  should 
ucat  of  peace  or  ttucc  with  the  French  king. 

Hayivard  on  £divard  Vl« 

ByVords  men  come  to  know  one  another's 

Binds ;  by  these  they  covenant  and  confederate. 

South, 
Jupiter  covenanted '9i\i!ti  him,  that  it  should  be 
hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  calm  or  windy,  a»  the 
tenant  should  direct.  JL'jijtrange, 

%.  To  agree  with  another  on  certain  tcrtns : 
with  for  before  either  the  price  or  the 
thing  purchased. 

They  covenanted  with  him  for  thirty  pieces  of 
silver.  Matthrto, 

Pointing  to  a  heap  of  sand. 
For  ev'xy  grain  to  live  a  year  demand; 
But,  ah !  unmindful  of  th*  eflfect  of  time, 
Forgot  to  covenant/or  youth  and  prime.    Gartu, 
CovKNANTE't.  n.j.  [fiom  coifnant.1    A 
party  to  a  covenant;  a  stipulator;    a 
bargainer.  . 

Bodi  of  them  ytert  retpectivc  rites  of  their 
admission  into  the  several  covenants,  and  the  co* 
menantees  becom«  thereby  .entitled  to  the  respcc- 
livc  privilfgei .  ^ylfjee  Farergon, 
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Covema'nter.  «.  /.  [from  covenattt^ 
OAe  who  takes  a  covenant.  A  word 
introduced  in  the  civil  wars. 

The  covenanters  shall  have  no  more  assutaifc* 
of  mutual  assistance  each  from  other,  after  th* 
taking  of  the  covenant,  than  they  haci  before.. 
Oxford  Reason!  againtt  the  Covenanti 

Qo'vE  NOUS,  adj,  [from  covin."]  Frauda- 
lent;  collusive;  trickish. 

I  wish  some  means  devised  for  the  restraint  of 
these  inordinate  and  eovemus  leases  of  lands, 
holden  id  chief,  for  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
years.  Bacon*s  Office  of  Alienatsm. 

To  CCyVER.  vfa,  Icouvrir,  French.] 
I.  To  overspread  any  thing  v(ith  some- 
thing else. 

The  pastures  are  ctoathed  with  flocks,  the  val« 
leys  also  are  covered  over  with  corn*       JPsaImt» 

Sea  cover'ditHf 
Sea  without  shore.  Jifi/Un* 

The  flaming  mount  appear'd 
In  Dothan  cover  d  with  a  camp  ot  nre.    Milton* 
Go  to  thy  fellows;  bid  them  «wr the  table, 
serve  in  the  meat,  and  wc  will  come  to  dinner. 
Sbahpearit  Mercbant  ofVemtt, 

a.  To  conceal  under  something  laid  over. 

N(^r  he  their  outward  only  withuie  skins 

Of  beasts,  but  inward  nakedness,  much  more 

Opprobrious,  with  his  robe  of  righteousness 

Arraying ,  covered  from  his  father^s  sight.    MtU* 

Cover  me,  ye  pines ! 
Ye  cedars,  with  innumerable  boughs 
Hide  me !  that  I  may  never  see  uieio  more. 

♦   !•/•♦  Miltw% 

In  life  s  cool  vale  let  my  low  scene  be  laid; 

Cover  me,  gods,  with  Tempe*s  thickest  shade ! 

Cotelsy, 
Or  lead  me  to  some  solitary  place. 

And  cover  my  retreat  from  human  race.  D'tyd^ 

3.  To  hide  by  supcrficiail  appearances: 

4.  To  overwhelm ;  to  bury. 
Raillery  and  wit  serve  only  to  rot^^r  nonsense 

with  shame,  when  reason  has  first  proved  it  to 
be  mere  nonsense.  Watts, 

J.  To  conceal  from  notice  or  punishment. 
Charity  shall  cover  the  multitude  of  sins. 

Thou  may  st  repent. 
And  one  bad  act  with  many  deeds  well  done 
Alay'ct  cover,  MiUon. 

6.  To  shelter ;  to  protect. 
His  calm  and  blameless  life 

Does  with  substantial  blessedness  abound,   • 
And  the  soft  wings  of  peace  cover  liim  round. 

Co'wley* 

7.  To  incubate  ;  to  brood  on. 
Natural  historians  obser\'e,  that  only  the  male 

birds  have  voices;  that  their  son^s  begin  a  litUe 
before  bfj^edin^  time,  and  end  a  little  after;  that 
whilst  the  hen  is  covering  her  e^s,  the  male  gB» 
nerally  takes  his  ^tand  upon  a  neighbouring  bough 
within  her  hearing,  aiiJ  by  that  means  amuses 
and  diverts  her  with  his  songs  during  tlie  whole 
time  of  her  situng.  Addison* s  Spectator, 

8.  To  copulate  with  a  female.      ^ 

9.  To  wear  the  hat,  or  garment  of  the 
head,  as  a  nuirk  of  superiority  or  inde- 
pendence. 

That  king  hnd  conferred  the  honour  of  grandee 
upon  him ;  which  was  of  no  odier  advantage  or 
signiAcatton  to  him,  tlian  to  be  covered  in  the 
presence  of  that  king.  Dryden, 

Co.'vEit.  «.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  Any  thing  that  is  laid  over  another. 
The  ie(^iQdi2ie  is  but  a  general  cover,  net 
Yy2    • 
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shaped  according  to  the  parts ;  the  skin  is  shaped 
according  to  the  parts.  Bmcoh, 

The  fountains  could  he  strengthened  no  other 
way  than  by  making  a  stiong  ewer  or  arch  over 
them.  Burntt**  thnry* 

.  Orestes*  bulky  ra|e, 

>   Unsatisfied  with  margins  closely  writ, 
foams  o'er  the  cey^rs,  and  not  finiih'd  yet. 

Orjderfi  JuvenaU 
With  your  hand,  or  any  other  cover^  you  stop 
the  vessel  so  as  wholly  to  exclude  the  air.  JUy*. 
4*  A  concealment ;  a  screen ;  a  veil ;  a  su- 
perficial appearance,  under  which  some- 
thing is  hidden. 

The  truth  and  reason  of  things  nuy  be  artifi- 
eially  and  effectually  insinuated,  under  the  cover 
either  of  a  real  &ct  or  of  a  supposed  one. 

VEstrange. 

As  the  spleen  has  great  incohvenicnces,  to  the 

Bretence  of  it  is  a  handsome  ctver  for,  imper- 

rectioiis.  Collier  on  fie  Sfteen, 

t.  Shelter  j  defence  from  weather. 

In  the  mean  time,  by  being  compelled  to  lodge 
in  the  fields,  which  grew  now  to  be  very  cold, 
whilst  his  army  was  under  anver^  they  might  be 
'   forced  to  retire.  ClaremUm, 

GovER-sHAME.  Hp  J.  {cover  and  shMmeJ] 
Some  appearance  used  to  conceal  in- 
famy. 

Does  he  put  on  holy  garments  for  a  covers 
#5a«M  of  lewdness  f        Dryden's  Spamsb  Friar , 

Co^VERiNG.  »•  J.  [from  coven']    Dress; 
vestoK ;  any  thing  spread  over  another. 
The  women  took  and  spread  a  eoverittp  over 
die  wefl's  mouth.  'I  Sam, 

Bring  some  eoveri^  for  this  naked  sojul, 
.     Whom  I  *il  intreat  to  lead  me.         Sbaksfeart, 
Through  her  flesh  methinks  is  seen 
'         The  brighter  aoul  that  dwells  within ; 
Qur  eyes  Uie  subtle  ^ovrr/ffj^  pass. 
And  see  the  lily  through  its  glass.  Copley, 

Then  from  the  floor  he  rais'd  a  royal  bed, 
"With  eovringi  of  Sidoniatt  purple  spread.  DrptL 
Sometimes  providence  casta  things  so,  that 
truth  and  interest  lie  the  same  way;  and  when 
it  is  wrapt  up  in  this  coverings  men  cam  be  con- 
tent to  follow  iu  Scvtb, 
Co'VERLET.  «. /.  [cuievrgllti  Fr.]  The 
outermost  of  the  bedclothes ;  that  under 
which  all  the  rest  are  concealed. 

Lay  her  in  lilies  and  in  violets ; 
And  silken  curuins  over  her  display. 
And  odourM  sheets,  and  arras  coverlets.  Sfefner, 
This  done,  the  host  produc'd  the  genial  bed. 
Which  with  no  costly  uverlet  they  spread. 

DrydUns  FahUt, 

I  was,  for  want  of  a  house  and  bed,  forced  to 

lie  on  the  ground ,  w  rapt  up  in  my  toverlef,  HxtiJ), 

Co'vERT.  ».  s.  [from  co*uer}  cowvertifr,'] 

X.  A  shelter ;  a  defence. 

Let  mine  outcasts  dwell  with  thee,  Mcab ; 
be  thou  a  covert  to  them  from  the  face  of  the 

apoiler.  ^  ,    ^        ^  ^^*''*'^' 

There  shall  be  a  tabernacle  for  a  shadow  m 
the  day-time  from  the  heat,  and  for  a  place  of 
re&ge,  and  for  a  nvert  from  storm  and  rain. 

lijtab* 

They  are  by  sudden  alarm,  or  watch-word, 
to  be  caMed  out  to  their  military  motions,  under 
ricy  or  ciivert  according  to  the  season ; '  as  was  the 
Roman  wont.  MUton, 

It  was  the  hour  of  tiight,  when  thus  the  Son 
Commun'd  in  silent  walk,  then  laid  him  down 
Under  the  hospitable  c4tv«ri  nigh 
Of  trees  thick  interwoven.  ^  Jl^Ufttu 

Now  have  a  care  your  carnations  catch  ncc 
teo  much«r«ti  theretoie  retire  them  to  etvert. 


ttyy 

a.  A  thicket,  or  hidine  plac^ 

Tow'rds  him  I  made ;  out  he  was  'wart  effcf, 
And  State  into  the  e»veri  of  the  Wood.  9bai^, 

1  shall  be  your  faithful  guide 
Through  this  gkiomy  ea^ert  i^dt,         MtBb*, 
Thence  to  the  r^«w:/#,and  diecoonoDsaovQ, 
The  Kenes  of  his  past  triumphs  and  Us  loves. 

Dahat. 
Deep  into  some  thick  eaveri  would  I  nsi, 
Tmpenetra^le  to  the  stars  or  sun.  D^dk 

The  deer  is  lodg'd ;  I  Vc  track*d  her  to  her 
covert : 
Be  sure  ye  mind  the  word ;  and  when  tghvit. 
Rush  in  at  once,  and  seize  upon  your  prev. 

Co'vEfcT,  adj,  [ntrverty  French.] 
t.  Sheltered  :  not  open  ;  not  exposed. 

You  are,  of  either  side  the  grfceti,  to  pbiit  t 
covert  alley,  upon  carpenter*!  wo^  about  rvdrt 
foot  in  height,  by  wnkh  yoa  Aiay  go  is  dvntb 
into  the  garden.  Bern, 

The  fox  is  a  beast  also  vcnr  prgudidal  to  tk 
husbandman,  esoecsally  in  places  that  are  anr 
forest-woods  and  covert  places.  ilfcriiW. 

Together  let  us  beat  this  ample  field; 
Try  what  the  open,  what  the  covert^  yield. /I^ 
a.  Secret;  hidden;  private;  inadious. 

And  let  us  presendy  go  ak  in  coundL 
How  covert  matters  may  be  best  disdos  d. 
And  open  peril^  surest  answered*     Sbahfetru 

ay  what  best  way. 
Whether  of  open  war,  or  covert  guHe, 
We  now  debate.  Miiton's  Psraiue  Ltd, 

Convert.  aJJ.  Icottvcrtf  French.]  the 
state  of  a  woman  sheltered  by  maxsiage 
under  her  husband ;  as  c^t^trt  bvoot 
feme  covert. 

Instead  of  her  being  under  «rw7«  bts«a,tobt 

under  covert  feme  niyielf  t  to  have  ny  bodf  db- 

abled,  and  my  head  fortified !  JhyJa. 

Co  V  R  R  T-w  A  Y.II.J.  [from  r(nNT<  and  wof.] 

It  is,  in  fortiiicatioB,  a  space  of  groood  Kftl 
with  the  field,  on  die  ed^e  of  the  imch,  three  or 
four  fathom' broad,  ranging  quite  roood  the  half 
moons,  or  other  works  toward  the  country.  Oct 
of  the  greatest  diflicolties  in  a  siege  is  te  mike ' 
lodgment  on  the  eavert-nfoyi  because  walut 
the  besieged  palUsade  it  aloo^  the  nndifle,  2t4 
undermine  it  on  aU  ttdes.  It  u  sometimes  caM 
the  corridor ;  and  sometimes  the  couatersovp, 
because  it  u  on  tlic  edge  of  the  acaip.  Birru. 
Co'vERTLY.  adv,  [firom  covert.]  Se- 
cretly; closely;  in  private i  wih pri- 
vacy. 

Yet  still  Aragnol  (so  hb  fbe  w«  K^kJ 
Lay  lurking,  etvertty  him  to  surprise.    Sfmat, 

How  canst  thou  cross  this  marriage  ?— • 
—Not  honestly,  my  lord;  hatmcooerAh^ 
no  dishonesty  uiaU  appear  in  me.      ^'^^f^'* 

Amougst  the  poets,  Persius«*vip^fEZVSA 

Nero;  some  of  whose  verses  he  ledtetwithscara 

and  indignation.  Dija^- 

Co'VERTNEss.  «. /.  [from  «0«rrf.]  S^ 

crccy;  privacy.  Ik^ 

Co'vEHTuRE.  «.j.  [ham  covert^ 

I.  Shelter i  defence;  not  exposure. 

h  may  be  i(.is  rather  the  shade,  or  ochir*' 
vfrturtt  that  they  take  liking  in,  than  the  fhtus 
of  the  herb.  JBocmc  Naturtt  Bit^ 

He  saw  their  sh«ne,  that  sought 
Vain  covertures,  Miitomt  FaroSm  l^ 

The  winds  being  so  fierce,  and  so  serctc,  « 
not  to  suffer  any  thmg  to  thrive  btraed  th« 
height  of  a  shrub,  in  t£ne  Idaods,  uatoBfr'' 
tectedby  waOs  or  other  Uke  «w««nw. 

a*  yn  law.]    The  jertatc  -nd  conditioB  <^ 
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ft  myrricd  wom^n,  who,  by  tfir.Uws 
of  oar  c^Im,  is  in  potestate  viri$  and 
therefore  ditaUcd  to  contract  with  any 
to  the  prejudice  of  herself  or  h^  hus- 
band, without  his  allowance  or  conftr* 
mation.    .  Cowel/. 

The  infkncy  of  king  Edwrard  vi.  and  the  c»- 
verhire  of  ^ucen  Mary,  did,  in  facr,  disable  th^em 
to  accompUsh  the  conquest  of  Ireland. 

Daws  pn  Ireland, 
To  CCVET.  V.  a.  [ctmvoiter^  French.] 
s.  To  desire  inordinately  i  to  desire  be- 
yond due  bounds. 

If  it  be  a  sin  to  cewt  honour, 
I  am  the  most  offending  man  alive.   ShoAs^tan* 

I  am  yet 
Vnknofwn  to  woman ;  never  was  forsworn ; 
Scarcely  have  fwttJvfhit  was  mine  own; 
At  no  time  broke  my  &ith.    Sbaktp,  Mathth, 

O  £ither  I  can  it  be,  that  souls  subUme 
Return  to  visit  our  terrestrial  dime  ? 
And  that  the  {en'rous  mind  releas*d  by  death, 
Can  c^xut  laay  limbs  and  monal  breath  ? 

^    ,  DryMt  Mmvi^ 

«.  To  desire  earnestly. 

AU  thmcs  Mvithf  as  much  as  may  be  to  be 
like  unto  God  in  bong  ever;  that  which  cannot 
hereunto  atuin  personally*  doth  seek  to  continue 
itself  another  way,  by  offipring  andjiropagation. 

HooJk<r» 
But  er9ti  darantly  the  be«  gifts.         1  Cpr, 
To  Co'v  BT.  V. ».  To  have  a  strong  desire. 
The  Ibve  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil: 
which  whUesome  «nw#«i/tf^«r,  they  have  erred 
from  the  fiuth.  1  Tianiiy. 

Co'v  ET  A  B t E.  adj.  [from  eoveiJ]    To  be 
wished  for ;  to  oe  coveted.  DUt. 

Co'vBTisE.    »,  /.   Iconvoittjff  Frpnch.] 
Avarice;  covetousness  of  money.   Not 
in  use. 
Most  wretched  wight,  whom  nothing  might 
suffice; 
Whose  greedy  lust  did  lack  in  greatest  store; 
Whose  ased  had  end,  but  no  end  ewetUe, 

Fairy  Qneau 
Co'vETOus.  adj.  leotwoiteux,  French.] 
X.  Inordinately  desirous ;  eager. 

While  cumber'd  with  my  dropping  cloatfas  I 

The  cruel  nation,  twHovj  of  prejr, 

Suin'd  with  my  blood  th*  unhospitable  coest, 

Dryden^  JEmld. 

%.  Inordinately  eager  of  money ;  avari- 
cious. 

An  heart  they  have  exercised  with  eovet^w 
practices.  Jitter, 

What  he  cannot  help  in  hb  nature,  you  must 
not  account  a  vice  in  him :  you  must  in  no  ways 
say  he  is  atvtimu.  Sbaiipeare, 

Let  never  to  much  probability  hang  on  one 
side  oftisamaiotu  man's  reasoning,  and  money  on 
the  others  it  is  easy  to  foresee  which  will  out- 
weigh. Zeiie» 
3.  Desirous ;  eager :  in  a  good  sense. 
Sheba  was  never 
More  tovtt^ttM  of  wisdom  and  £ur  vntue 
Than  this  fair  soul  shaU  be.              Shahfiart, 
He  that  is  envious  or  .angry  at  a  virtue  that  b 
not  hb  own,  at  the  perfie^ioD  or  excellency  of 
his  neighbour,  b  not  cvuetom  of  the  virtue,  but 
of  its  reward  and  reputation;  vofk  then  his  in- 
tentione  ara  polluted.                            Toy/vr. 
CCVetouslv^   adv.    [firom   €ovctous.'\ 
Avariciously;  eagerly. 

If  he  cara  not  fitr  %  he  will  supply  us  easily ; 
if  h«  cowi9tij/y  reserve  it>  how  shall  ^s  get  it  ? 

C o'v ET&vsHMSS.n.^,  [from  tovctous,'} 
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|.  Avarice ;  inordinate  desire  of  moneys 
eaeemess  of  gain.         * 

lie  that  takes  pains  to  serve  the  endsof  rov«#. 

wsnes*,  or  minuters  to  .another's  lust,  or  keeps 

a  shop  of  impurities  or  intemperance,  b  Idle  in 

the  worst  sense.  TayUr**  Htly  LMn£. 

Covetousnett  debaseth  a  man's  ^irit,  and  sinks 

It  into  the  earth.  TOUtstn. 

2.  Eagerness ;  desire :  In  a  neutral  sense. 

"Wnen  workmen  strive  to  do  better  than  w«ll. 

They  do  confound  their  skill  in  nvctoujuets, 

Sbaktpearet  Khg  JUmm 

CoVey.  II.  /*  [couvee^  French.] 

I.  A  hatch  ;  an  old  bird  with  her  young 

ones. 
4.  A  number  of  bu*ds  together. 

A  flight  of  wasps  and  covey  of  partridges  Went 
to  a  farmer,  and  begged  a  sup  of  him  to  quench 
their  thirst.  VE$tra9ge* 

A  eefvey  of  partridgeslspringtog  in  o<fr  front. 
put  our  infantrv  in  dborder.  /         Addham. 

There  would  be  no  walking  in  a  shady  wood 
without  springing  a  covey  of  toasts.        AdJhcHm 
COUGH.  ».  J.  [kwbf  Dutch.]    A  con- 
vulsion of  the  lungs»  vdllcated  by  some 
sharp  scrosity.    It  is  pronounced  coff'. 

In  consumptions  of  the  lungs,  when  ttature 

cannot  expel  the  cw^l^  men  fall  into  fluxes  of 

the  belly,  and  then  toey  die.        ^  Bmotu 

For  his  dear  sake  lon||  restless  nights  you  borSt 

While  rattling  cougbM  his  heaving  vessels  tore. 

Smith. 

To  Cough,  v.  n.  [kuebeny  Dutch.]    To 

have  the  lungs  convulsed ;  to  make  a 

noise  in  endeavouring  to  evacuate  the 

peccant  matter  from  the  lungs. 

Thou  didst  drink 
The  stale  of  horses,  and  the  gilded  puddle    " 
Which  beasts  would  ew^b  at.  SbahpearOm 

Thou  hast  quarrelled  with  a  man  for  ebugbiifg 
in  the  street,  because  he  hath  wakened  thy  dog 
that  hath  lain  asleep  in  the  sun.        Sbak^are. 
llie  6rst  problem  enquireth  why  a  man  doth 
€ttgbt  but  not  an  ox  or  cow;  whereas  the  con- 
trary b  often  observed.  Brvum* 
If  any  humour  be  discharged  upon  the  lungSt 
they  have  a  Acuity  of  casting  it  up  by  coagblM^. 
Ray  M  ibe  Creaham* 
I  $cmgb^  like  Horace ;  and,  tho'  lean»  am  short. 
Bepe't  Epieihi. 

To  Cough,  v.  a.  To  eject  by  a  cough  ; 
to  expectorate. 

If  the  matter  be  to  be  discharged  by  expecto- 
ration, it  must  first  pass  into  the  substance  of  the 
lungs;  then  into  the  aspera  arteria,  or  weasand; 
and  from  thence  be  augbed  up,  and  n>it  out  by 
t^e  mouth.  .  triseman  t  Surgery. 

Co'uoREa.  II.  i.  r&om  cougb.1  One  that 
coughs.  J^ict. 

Co'v  IK.    ")«./.    A  deceitful  agreement 

Co'v  I N  E .  3  between  two  or  more,  to  the 
hurt  of  another.  CowelL 

Co'viNG.  «.  i.  [from  cove.}  A  tema  in 
building,  used  of  houses  that  project 
over  the  ground-plot,  and  the  turned 
projccture  arched  wiUi  timber,  lathed 
and  plaistercd.  ^     Harris  • 

Could,  [the  imperfect  preterit  of  *«».] 
Was  able  to  ;  had  power  to. 

And  if  I  have  done  well,  and  as  b  fitting  the 
story,  it  is  that  which  I  de^rsd;  but  if  slenderly 
and  meanly,  it  b  that  wliich  I  cmJV  attain.unto. 

What  if  he  did  not  all  the  ill  ha  cmildf 
Am  I  oblig'd  by  that  t*  assbt  hb  rapines. 
And  to  maintain  hb  murders  f  Dry  Jen. 
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Co'uLTEH.  jf.  /.  [cuUer^  Latin.]  The 
sharp  iron  of  the  plough  which  cuts 
the  earth,  perpendicular  to  the  share. 

The  Isnebtes  weot  down  to  sharpen  every 

man  his  shtre,  and  his  counter,  and  Ixis  ax,  and 

his  mattock.  1  SamueL 

Literature  is  the  grindstone  to  sharpen  the 

fOkJUrt,  to  whet  their  natural  faculties. 

Ilansmend  on  FumdamenitJs, 

The  plough  for  stiff  cljy>  is  lonK  and  hroad ;  and 

ahe  cotiiter  Tong  and  very  little  Bending,  with  a 

very  large  wing.  Afortimer, 

CCyUNCIL.w.  J.  [ro;7ci7/ttm, Latin.] 

J.  An  assenibly  of  persons  met  together  in 

consultation. 

The  chief  priests,  and  all  the  emuuUy  sought 
false  witness.  '     Mattbnv. 

I'he  Stygian  eoufuil  thus  dissolvM ;  and  forth 
In  order  came  the  grand  infernal  peers.  Miltcn, 
fn  histories  composed  by  politicians,  they  are 
for  drawing  up  a  perpetual  scheme  of  causes  and 
ieveots,  and  preserving  a  constant  correspond  e nee 
4>etwcen  the  camp  and  ine  council  table.  Atldii» 
«.  Act  of  publick  deliberation. 

The  Kepter'd  heralds  call 
To  eotincil  in  the  city  gates :  anon 
Grey-headed  men  and  grave,  with  warriort 

mix'd. 
Assemble,  and  harangues  are  heard.       Milhn, 
^.  An  assembly  of  divines  to  deliberate 
upon  religion. 

Some  borrow  all  their  religion  from  the  fathers 
of  the  christian  churcht  or  irom  their  synods  or 
foufmU,  ffaift, 

4.  Persons  called  together  to  be  consulted 
on  any  occasion,  or  to  give  advice. 

They  being  thus  assembled,  are  more  nroperly 
•  cnmcU  to  the  king,  the  great  councU  of  the  king* 
dom,  to  advise  his  majesty  in  those  things  of 
weight  and  difficulty  which  concern  br>th  the 
king  and  people,  than  a  court.  £a£$n» 

5,  The  body  of  privy  counsellors. 

Without  the  knowledge 
Either  of  king  or  council^  you  made  bold 
To  carry  into"^  Flanders  the  great  seal.    Shahp, 
Council-board,     n,    s.     [council   and 
hoard. 1      Council-table ;    table    where 
matters  of  state  are  deliberated. 

He  hath  commanded 
To-morrow  morn'mg  to  the  ccuticH-loard 
He  be  convened.  Sbajupeart^j  Henry  viii. 

When  ship  money  was  transacted  at  the  *o««r- 
fil'boardy  tlicy  looked  uDon  it  as  a  work  of  that 
power  they  were  obliged  to  trust,        Clarendon. 

And  Pallas,  if  she  broke  the  laws. 
Must  yield  her  foe  the  stron|;er  tause; 
A  shame  to  one  so  much  ador'd 
For  wisdom  at  Jove's  counn/'hoard.  SwiJ'U 

pCVUNSEL.  M.J.  [r9WJi7/«/;»,  Latin.] 
J.  Advice;  direction. 

There  Is  as  much  difference  between  the  eotM" 
set  that  a  friend  givcKh,  and  that  a  man  giveth 
himself,  as  there  is  between  the  counjel  of  a  friend 
^nd  of  a  flatterer.  Baeon, 

The  best  counsel  he  could  ^ive  him  was,  to  go 
to  his  parliament.  Clarendon» 

Bereave  me  not,  '    ^ 

^Tiereon  I  live,  thy  gcnde  looks,  thy  aid, 
Thy  counsel,  in  this  uttermost  dbtress,    Milton^ 
%,  Consultation  ;  interchange  of  opinions, 
I  hold  as  little  counsel  with  weak  fear 
As  you,  or  any  Scot  that  lives.  Shakspeare^ 

y  jpcUber^tjon ;   i^ixamination  of  conse- 
quences. 
'    *  ITicy  all  confess,  therefore,  in  the  working 
of  that  first  caiisc,  that  counsel  is  used,  reason 
jfoUowed,  and  a  Wity  observed.  Ilttfken 

^,  Prudence  ;  art :  machination. 

Q  how  comely  is  0^  wl^dpn^  of  pld  men| 
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and  tmderstantfing  and  eotaud  to  tneo  of  f> 

nourt  Erj^. 

There  is  no  wisdem,  nor  nndezstanding,  :l<s 

cnmsd^  against  the  Lord.  Prev,  rh:. 

5.  Secrecy;  the  secrets  intrusted  in  con- 
sulting. 

The  players  cannot  keep  c^tuud;  thcv  11  \tl 
all  ShJji^sTu 

6.  Scheme ;  purpose ;  design.  Not  in  us:. 
Thef«iuur/of  the  Lord  standeth  forc^fr.ti^ 

thoughts  of  his  heart  to  all  gcneranoas.  ?.''■■. 
O  God,  from  whom  all^vyly  deares,  ail  pi 
eottnsds,  and  all  just  works  do  proceed ! 

•      Cmnmm  Pr.yr. 

7.  Those  that  plead  a  cause ;  the  cou-- 
sellors.  This  seems  only  an  abbrcU- 
ture  usual  in  conversation. 

Your  hand;  a  covenant;  we  wiD  have  th*?* 

things  set  down  by  lawful  e»xmsd.     Shithia-t 

For  the  advocates  and  c^uned  that  ple-^d,  r<* 

tience  and  gravity  of  leumix^  u  an  essential  riT 

of  justice ;  and  an  ovenpeakmg  judge  is  no  ft.-^* 

.  tuned  cymbal  i^Ts. 

WTiai  says  my  c»isHtel  learned  in  the  ia^i? 

ToCo'uNSEL.  V.  tf.  [rofiji/ior,  Latin] 
I.  To  give  advice  or  counsel  to  any  peno"« 
But  say,  Lucetta,  now  we  are  alone, 
Would'st  thou  then  C9tauei  mt  to  £di  inlert.' 

Truth  shall  nurse  her; 
Holy  and  heav*nly  thouehts  still  emautl  her. 
Shaispeare's  Hntry  tilt 
There  if  danger  of  being  unfaithfully  cfss-.  • 
ledt  and  more  for  the  good  of  them  that  «-  - 
'  than  for  him  that  is  c^unselUd,  £«-^ 

III  fortune  never  crushed  that  roan  whom ;  '^  -i 
fortune  deceived  n«t ;  I  therefore  hare  ►•-- 
selled  my  friends  never  to  trust  to  her  fairer  fv.^*. 
though  she  seemed  to  make  peace  with  thetr.. 
Ben  jaajam*s  />«.'5«'.'  ' 
He  supports  my  poverty  with  his  veakb.  -:: 
I  counsel  and  instruct  him  with  my  learning  -yi 
experience.  T*f?  •^• 

a.  To  advise  any  thins. 

The  less  had  been  our  shame, 
The  less  his  emsmseWd  crime  which  brands  6f 
G  recian  name,  Drydens  /-- 

Xo'uNSELLABLE.  adj.  [finom  reKffjvij 
Willing  to  receive  and  follow  the  sd^^e 
or  opinions  of  others. 

Very  few  men  of  so  great  parts  were  cs-r? 
iounsellahle  than  he ;  so  that  he  would  seldom  r« 
in  danger  of  great  errours,  if  he  would  cotcTS'- 
nicate  nis  own  thoughts  to  disquisiticm.  CLr"-^ 

C o'u  N  s E  L  L o  R .  «.  J.  [from  cotmiL  T' I 

should  rather  be  written  coiauilUr.] 
X.  One  that  gives  advice.  ^ 

His  mother  was  his  ctautlUr  to  do  wiH^f^-' 

She  WAuld  be  a  cotnuelUr  of  good  thioes.  ^-  ^ 
comfort  in  cares.  ff^i^*" 

Death  of  thy  soul !  Those  linen  cheeks  of  t^  ' 
Are  ewnstUors  to  fear.  Sbak^^cf  J***" 

a.  Confident;  bosom  friend.  .  ,, 

In  such  green  palaces  the  first  kings  f^^'i 
^    Slept  in  tlieir  shades,  ond  angels  en^ertsui  ^ ; 
With  such  old  coum^eJlors  they  did  adnse, 
And  by  frequenting  sacred  groves  ftew  ^ 

3.   One  whose  province  is  to  dcbT^nu? 
and  advise  upon  publick  affairs* 

Vou  are  a  cotnueUtr, 
And  by  that  virtue  no  man  daie  accsse  v»- 
Sh^pe^c'sH,-^pV^ 
OictntmMurs  ther^  are  two  sorts:  iwj^' 
(MsUiarii  naiiy  ^S'  I  may  term  ^l***^*,^?-,} 
the  prince  of  Wales,  and  odiers  ^  ^  ^ 
^|on^ ;  but  the  ordinary  sort  oftfwwftf' *^  * 
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'as  \}\t  lung,  out  of  a  due  consideration  of  their 
north  and  abilities,  and  withal  of  their  iidelity  to 
his  person  and  to  his  ctovm,  calleth  to  be  of 
council  with  him  in  his  ordinary  government. 

Baton's  Adhiet  to  ViUiert, 

4.  One  that  i«  consulted  in  a  case  of  law ; 
a  lawyer. 

A  ceuHJclUr  bred  up  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
municipal  and  statute  laws,may  honestly  mform 
a  jusv  prince  how  far  hia  prerogative  extends. 

Dr^den's  'Juvenal^ Dedication^ 

C  o'o  N  s  E  L  L  o  R  s  H I  p .  «.  J.  Lfrom  counjellor,^ 
The  office  or  post  of  a  privy  counsellor. 
Of  the  great  onices  and  officers  of  the  king- 
dom, the  most  part  are  such  as  cannot  well  be 
seveied  from  ine  counsellorsbip.  Bacon, 

To  COUNT,  v.a,  [compteiy  Fr.  compu- 

tare,  Latin.] 
I.  To  number  i  to  tell. 

Here  tliro'  this  grate  I  can  count  every  one, 
And  view  the. Frenchmen.  Sbahpeare. 

'ilie  vicious  count  their  years;  virtuous,  their 
acts.  Johnton. 

For  the  prefermenu  of  the  world,  ne  that 
would  reckon  up  all  the  accidents  that  they  de- 
pend upon,  may  as  well  undertakf  to  count  the 
»and$,or  to  sum  uj)  infinity.  South, 

When  men  m  sickness  ling'ring  lie, 
They  eoumt  the  tedious  hours  by  months  and 
years.  Dryden, 

Argos,  now  rejoice ;  for  Thebes  lies  low : 
Thy  slaughter'd  sons  now  smile,  and  think  they 

won 
When  they  can  count  more  Theban  ghosts  than 
theirs.  Dryden. 

a.  To  prc&crvc  a  reckoning* 

Some  people  in  America  counted  their  years  by 
the  coniin|;  of  certain  birds  amongst  them  at 
their  certain  seasons,  and  leaving  them  at  others. 

Lech, 
3.  To  reckon  ;  to  place  to  an  account. 
He  believed  in  the  Lord,  and  he  counted  it  to 
him  for  righteousness.  ,  Genesis. 

Not  barely  the  plowman's  pains  is  to  be 
counted  into  the  bread  wc  cat ;  the  hbour  of 
those  who  broke  the  oxen  must  all  be  charged 
on  the  account  of  bbour.  Locke, 

4*  To  esteem ;  to  account ;  to  reckon ; 
to  consider  as  having  a  certain  charac- 
ter, whether  good  or  evil. 

When  once  it comprchendcth  anything  above 
this,  as  the  differences  of  time,  atiirmations,  ne- 
gations, and  contradictions  in  speech,  we  then 
fount  it  to  have  some  use  of  natural  reason. 

Houker. 

Count  noc  thine  handmaid  for  a  daughter  of 

Belial.  1  Sam, 

Nor  shall  I  count  it  heinous  to  enjoy 
The  publick  marks  of  honour  and  reward 
'  Conferr'd  upon  me.  Milton  s  Agoautes* 

You  would  not  wish  to  count  this  man  a  foe! 
In  friendship,  and  in  hatred,  obstinate. 

Fhilij>s'  Briton, 

5.  To  {mputc  to ;  to  charge  to. 
All  the  impossibilities,  which  poets 

Count  to  extravagance  of  loose  description. 
Shall  sooner  be.     Kovfe's  Ambitious  Stepmother, 

To  Cot^wT.  v.  ».  To  found  an  account 
or  scheme :  with  upon, 

1  think  it  a  great  errour  to  count  upon  the  ge- 
nius of  a  nation  as  a  standing  argument  in  all 
ages.  Syvi/t. 

Count.  «.  J.  [compter  troKhi  cotnpuiuj, 

Latin.] 
X.  Number, 

That  we  op  to  your  palaces  may  mount, 
€>f  blcsKd  saino  rar  to  UBcreast  tht  fouMt. 

Sptmitt 
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%,  K/ckoning  5  number  summed. 
By  my  county 
I  was  your  mother  much  upon  these  years. 

Shak^eert, 
Since  I  saw  you  last,  ^ 
There  is  a  change  upon  you.       1  " 

■'     Well,  I  know  not 
What  touttts  hard  fortune  casts  upon  my  face.   * 

Shahtp*wre» 

Count.  ».  j.  [comtcy  Fr.  comej^  Lat.]    A 
title  of  foreign  nobility,  Supposed  equi- 
valent to  carl. 
Co'uNTABLE.  fiHj,  [from  count.l    That 
may  be  numbered. 

The  evils  w^krh  you  desire  to  be  recounttd 
are  very  many,  and  almost  tountabie  with  thos« 
which  were  hidden  in  the  basket  of  Pandora. 

Spenser, 

COUNTENANCE,    n.  j.    [contermnce, 

French.] 
X.  The  form  of  the  face ;  the  system  of 

the  features, 
a.  Air;  look. 

A  made  countenance  about  her  mouth  between 
simpering  and  smiling ; '  her  head,  bowed  some- 
what down,  seemed  to  languish  with  over-much 
idleness.  Sidney, 

Well,  Suffolk;  yet  thou  Aaltnot  see  roebhisha 
Nor  change  my  c.untenance^  for  this  arrest: 
A  heart  unspotted  is  not  easily  daunted.    Shal. 
So  spake  our  aire,  and  by  his   coustfuanct 
seem'd  v 

Entering  on  studious  thoughts  abstruse.  MUttm, 
To  whom  with  count*nance  calm,  and  soul  se- 
date. 
Thus  Turnus.  Dryden's  JEneid, 

3.  Calmness  of  look;  composure  of  face. 

She  smil'd  severe ;  nor  with  a  troubled  look. 
Or  trembling  hand,  the  fun'ral  present  took ; 
£v'n  kept  her  count' nanu  when  the  lid  remov'd 
Disclos'd  the  heart  unfortunately  k>v*d.  Drydem 

The  t^vo  great  maxims  of  any  great  man  at 
court' are,  always  to  keep  lus  oountenjuicef  and 
never  to  keep  his  word.  Swi/tm 

4.  Confidence  of  mien ;  aspect  of  assur- 
ance: it  is  commonly  used  in  these 
'l^hrases,  in  countenanccf  and  oitt  of  coun* 
tenance. 

The  night  beginning  to  persuade  some  retiring 
place,  the  eentle woman,  even  out  of  countenanct 
before  she  began  her  spe<xb,  invited  me  to  lodg« 
that  night  with  her  father.  Sidney, 

We  will  not  make  your  countenance  to  fall  by 
the  answer  ye  shall  receive.  Btcon, 

Their  best  friends  were  out  of  countenancsf  be- 
cause they  found  that  the  imputations  which 
their  enemies  had  laid  upon  them  were  well 
grounded.  Chrendon, 

Your  examples  will  meet  it  at  evcrv  turn,  and 
put  it  out  of  countenance  in  every  place;  even 
m  private  corners  it  will  soon  lose  confidence. 
Sfiratt*s  Sermons, 
If  the  outward  profes&io.i  of  religion  and  virtue 
were  once  in  practice  and  countenance  at  court,  a 
gocxi  treatment  of  the  clergy  would  be  the  ne- 
cessary consequence.  Swft, 
If  tnose  preachers  would  look  about,  they 
would  find  oue  pan  of  their  congregation  out  of 
cmtntenance^  and  the  other  asleep.  Swift, 
It  is  a  kind  of  ill  manners  to  offer  objections 
to  a  tine  woman,  and  a  man  would  be  out  of 
countenance  that  should gainthe  superiority  in  such 
a  contest:  a  coquette  lugi<:ian  may  be  rallied,  but 
not  contradicted.                  Addssot^s  freeboider, 
\i  puts  the  learned  in  countenance^  aiid  gives 
thcmapU(«aiiKni|th6ft^ion^hl«P>rtofman-  • 
kindt                              ciMtHi*i  /'rtehMr* 
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5.  Kindness  or  ill-will,  as  it  appears  upon 
the  fecc. 

Yet  the  stout  £urY,*inon|st  the  middest  crowfl, 
Thought  all  their  glory  vain  in  knightly  view ; 
And  that  great  princess  tcx>>  exceeding  proud. 
That  to  strange  knight  no  better  c9i/ni*ruuite 
allow'd.  S^cnief, 

A  Patronage ;  appearance  of  favour »  ap- 
pearance on  any  side ;  support. 

The  church  of  Christ,  which  held  that  pro- 
fession which  had  not  the  publick  allowance  and 
«0Mi/MAiff«  of  authority,  could  not  use  the  extr- 
cise  of  the  christian  religion  but  in  private. 

Hooker ^ 

His  m^esty  maintained  an  arm^here,  to  give 

strength  and  eounttnancf  to  the  civU  magistrate. 

David  M  JrtkuuL 

£Kow  then  we  *1I  use 
Is  €^Htenance  for  the  battle ;  which  being  done, 
et  her  who  would  be  rid  of  him  devise 
Mu  speedy  taking  off       Sbahpeare*s  X.  Lear. 
This  is  the  magistrate's  peculiar  province :  to 

five  coutdmanee  to  piety  and  virtue,  and  to  r^ 
uke  vict  and  profaneness*  jitierbufy, 

f.  Superficial  appearance  $  show;  resent* 
blance.     . 

The  election  bemg  done,  he  made  eeyntemuut 
of  great  discontent  thereat.     Ascbam't  Schoolm^^ 

O  you  blessed  ministers  above ! 
Keep  me  in  patience;  and  mth  ripen'd  time 
Unfold  the  evil,  whkh  bhcre  wrapt  up 
In  countenancu       Sbahpeare**  Meat, for  Mta$» 

Bianca'a  love 
^ade  me  exchange  my  state  with  Tranio, 
While  ht  did  bear  my  cmwUnunte  in  the  town.  . 

Sbakspeart* 

Ito  Co'uNTEKANCB.  V.  a.  [from   the 

-noun.] 
:i.  To  support  5  to  patronise ;  to  vindicate. 

Neither  shalt  thou  coumtenance  a,  poor  man 
in  his  cause.  £xot&/t. 

This  conceit,  though  eountenaneed  by  learned 
^cn,  is  not  made  out  cither  by  experience  or 
reason.  Bro'WH, 

Thts  national  fault,  of  being  so  very  talkative, 
looks  natural  and  gracdul  in  one  thiat  has  |rey 
balrs  to  count :nanc(  it.  Adduen, 

^.  To  make  a  show  of. 

Each  to  these  ladies  love  did  eourdenaneey 
And  to  his  mistress  each  himself  strove  to  ad- 
vance. Sfienur, 

y.  To  act  suitably  to  any  thing  ;  to  keep 
up  any  appearance 

Malcolm!  Binquo! 
As  from  your  graves  rise  up,  and  walk  Uke 

I    spi-iies, 
To  CPur.Unance  this  horrour.  Sbchfeare* 

4.  To  cJicouraere ;  to  appear  in  defence. 
At  the  tirst  descent  on  snore  he  was  not  im- 
mured with  a  wocden  vessel,  but  he  did  counter 
nance  the  Irjullrg  in  his  long-boat.  Woiton, 

Co'U  N  T  F.  N  A  N  C  t.  R »     «.   J.     [from    COUTltC* 

nance. "l    One  that  countenances  or  sup- 
ports another. 

Co'uNTEK.  ius,  [from  count^ 

I.  A  false  piece  of  money  used  as  a  means 
of  reckoning. 

Will  yo\i  with  counters  sum 

1  he  V2st  proporiicn  of  his  infinite  I  Sbai/^rtf 

Tiiouc-h  the?e  half-pence  are  to  be  received  as 

tncney  in  tl.e  Exchequer,  yet  in  trgdc  they  are 

no  better  than  coutttert.  ^^ft^ 

«.  Money,  in  contempt. 

When  Marcus  Hrutuc  grows  so  covetous 
To  lock  such  rascal  oynten  from  his  firiends, 
Be  ready,  gods !  with  all  your  thunder-bolts 
Ok^ liirp to  piecps.  ^b^hf caret  Jai'tut  Cf^fTf 
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3.  T^c  table  on  which  ^qo4s  arc  xkwc^^ 
and  money  told,  in  a  shop. 

A  fine  gaudy  nunx,  diat  robs  our  ematms 
every  night;  and  then  goes  out,  and  spends  k 
upon  our  cuckold-makers.  Drjdak 

in  balf-whipt  muslin  needles  useless  lie. 
And  shuttlecocks  across  the  eommStr  Sy. '   Gm. 

Sometin^es  ypu  would  see  him  bduad  ns 
counter  seUmg  broad-doth,  sometiaesmeasoiisc 
Bnen.  Arhtlmt. 

Whether  thy  epunUr  d)ine  with  suns  ustotd, 

And  thy  wide-grasping  hand  grows  black  «itb 

gold.  Zwft, 

4.  CouvTEH  o/'isHeri#yis  thatpartota 
horse's  forehand  that  lies  between  the 
shoulder  and  under  the  neck. 

Farnn^t  DkU 

Co'uNTER.  <k/v.  [eentrtf  Fr.  conira^ Ut] 

X.  Contrary  to  ;   m  opposition  to :  it  ii 

commonly  used  with  the  verb  nurt  pe^ 

haps  by  a  metaphor  frxvax  the  okl  tour« 

naments. 

8haU  we  erect  two  wills  in  God's,  and  mkt 

the  will  of  his  purpose  and  iTention  nm  cauntr 

to  the  will  of  his  approbatioa  f  S^. 

The  profit  of  the  merchant,  and  the  |pn  of 

Che  kingdom,  are  so  &r  from  being  ahvayi  p^ 

rallcls,  that  frequently  they  rumcoimtetaatw 

the  other.  CbiUom  TraJk 

He  thinks  it  brave  at  his  first  setting  out  to 

ngnalite  himself  in  rumnmg  emmUr  to  sM  the 

rules  of  virtue.  Loih* 

%.  The  wrong; way;  contrarily  to  the  iight 

course. 

How  cheerfully  on  the  false  traU  they  ay! 
Oh,  this  is  c<iimter,  you  false  DiDiihdogi!«Mk 
^.  Contrarywise. 

A  man  whom  I  cannot  deny,  may  obfige  ma 
to  use  persuasions  to  another,  which*  at  the  ssae 
time  I  am  speaking,  I  may  wish  may  not  prenfl 
on  him  1  in  this  case,  it  is  plain,  the  win  »d  tk* 
desire  run  ctunter,  Lttke* 

4.  The  face,  in  opposition  to  the  back. 
Not  in  use. 

They  hit  one  another  with  darts,  as  the  other 
do  with  their  hands:  which  they  never  threw 
counter^  but  at  the  hack  of  the  flyer.        S^nd^t, 

5.  This  word  is  often  found  In  coropw- 
tioui  and  may  be  placed  before  either 
nouns  or  verbi  used  in  a  sense  of  oppo- 
sition. 

That  den^  wis  no  sooner  known,  but  pdmt 

of  an  opposiu  party  were  appointed  to  set  s 

«w«*fr^petition  on  foot.  Ciamdm, 

7«  C  o  u  N  T  E  R  a'c  T .  V.  fl.  [roawto- and  «i  J 

To  hinder  any  thing  from  its  effect  by 

contrary  agency.  .^. 

In  this  case  we  can  find  no  principle  widiM 

him  strong  enough  to  eomnUrsct  that  prind^ 

and  to  I'elieve  him.  Sm^ 

To  Coukterea'lance.  v.  a.  [cwnttr 

and  baJance'"]  To  weigh  against  5  to  act 

a^inst  with  an  opposite  weight 

There  wasso  much  aur.  drawn  out  of  the  T*s>«f 
that  the  remaining  air  was  not  able  to  cmMtf 
baiance  the  pacrcurial  cylinder.  iM[» 

.  Few  of  Adam's  children  are  not  bom  m 
some  bias,  which  it  is  the  business  of  cducsi^ 
cither  to  take  ofi'or  counterbclaitecf  Lm 
Counterba'lance.  «.  /.  [from  the 
verb.]  Opposite  weight;  rqw^aktil 
power. 

But  peaceful  Jdags  o'er  martial  pccj^  ^i. 

Each  other's  poise  and  counUt  balwie  sw.  Drw^ 

Mwie>  « tb«  iwfierbaipn^  t?  *iioUieJtW# 
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vurc)^^|>le  by  U;  and  lying,  at.  h  werct  i9  the 
opposite  scale  of  commerce.  Locke, 

7i?  Counterbu'fp.  v.  tf.  [from  counter 
and  buf,^  To  impel  in  a  direction  pp- 
posite  to  the  former  impulse  \  to  strike 
back. 

The  gidfiy  ship,  betwixt  the  winds  and  tides 
Forc'd  nack  and  forwards,  in  a  circle  rides, 
Stunn'd  with  the  dififereot  Uows ;  then  ^ootf 

amain, 
Till  eoumierhufJ  like  stops  and  sleeps  again. 

Counter bu'ff.  ».  j.  lcouHt&  and  ^/^.] 
A  blow  in  a  contrary  direction ;  a  stroke 
that  produces  a  recoil. 

He  at  the  second  gave  him  such  a  ewmterh^^ 
that,  because  Phalantus  was  not  to  be  driven 
ir^m  the  saddle,  the  saddle  with  broken  girths 
was  driven  from  the  horse.  SidMj, 

Go,  captain  Stub,  lead  on  ;  and  show 
What  house  you  come  of,  bv  the  blow 
You  give  Sir  Qumtin,  and  tne  cuff 
You  *scape  o  th*  sandbag's  ctunterhuff, 

Ben  Joiuon, 

Co'uNTERCASTER.  «.  J.  [from  counterf 
for  a  false  piece  of  money,  and  cajter.} 
A  word  of  contempt  for  an  arithmeti- 
cian ;  a  book-keeper  -,  a  caater  of  ac- 
counts ;  a  reckoner. 

I,  of  whom  his  eyes  had  seen  the  proof 
At  Rhodes,  at  Cyprus  must  be  let  and  calm*d, 
By  debtor  and  creaitor,  this  tnmtercatter,  Sbak. 

Co'UNTERCHANCE.  n.  j.  [counter  and 
change.']    Exchange ;  reciprocation. 

She,  like  harmless  hghtning,  throws  her  eye 
On  him,  her  brothen,  me,  her  master,  hitting 
ISach  object  with  a  joy.    The  coimtercbamrg 
Is  sev'raby  in  alL  Shafyeare, 

To  Co^uNTbRCHANGE.of.tf.  To  give  and 
receive. 

Countrecha'rm.  If.  J.  [counter  and 
charm.']  That  by  which  a  charm  is  dis- 
solved ;  that  which  has  the  power  of  de- 
stroying the  eftccts  of  a  charm. 
Now  toiuch'd  by  (otmiereharms  they  change 
again. 
And  stand  majestick,  and  recalled  to  men.  P^/r. 

Tc  Countercha'rm.  v.  a.  [from  coun' 
ter  and  chann.]  .  To  destroy  the  eflfcct 
of  an  enchantment. 

like  a  spell,  it  was  to  keep  us  invulnerable  ; 
•nd  so  ecuntfribarm  all  oiur  crimes,  that  they 
should  only  be  active  to  pleuse,  not  hurt  us. 

Vesay  of  Piety. 

To  Coonterche'ck.  a;.4i.  [counter  Siud 
check,']  To  oppose  %  to  stop  with  su4r 
den  opposition. 

Countbrche'ck.  8.  J.  [from  the  verb.] 
Stop;  rebuke. 

If  again  I  said  his  beard  was  not  well  cat,  be 
Would  say  I  lye:  this  is  called  the  tountfr^^ecM 
<ltiarrelwme.  Shakt^a^. 

To  Coui^tbrdra'w.  -o.  a.  [from  counter 
and  dramf.]  Widi  painters*  to  copv  a 
design  or  painting  by  means  of  a  nne 
linen  cloth,  an  oiled  paper,  or  other 
transparent  matter,  whereon  the  strokes, 
9ppeann£  through,  are  traced  with  a 
pencil.  Chambers. 

Countere'videxce,  ».  s.  [counter  ^nd 
evidence.]  Testimony  by  which  the  de- 
position of  some  former  witness  is  op- 
po^d. 
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Sense  itself  detects  its  more  palpable  decjpts 
"    by  a  eeu/Hfr-'evideMte,  and  the  more  ordinary  iaa- 
postures  seldom  outlive  die  first  exi}eriments. 

G/d/rt/f/bu 

We  have  little  reason  to  question  his  tesdmony 

in  this  point,  seeing  it  is  hacked  by  others  c(- 

good  credit ;  and  allbecause  there  is  no  toimitr^ 

evidence,  nor  any  witness  that  «p]«ears  against  it. 

BuruetU  Tbe»ry  of  the  Sartb. 

To  COUNTERFEIT,  v.  a.  [coutrefaire^ 

French.  1 
I,  To  copy  with  an  intent  to  pass  the 
copy  for  ao  original ;  to  forge. 
^  What  art  thou. 

That  nuHtcffciti  the  i>erson  of  a  king  ?  Sbfit^ 

It  came  into  this  priest's  fancy  to  cause  tlua 
lad  to  counterfeit  ana  personate  the  second  son  of 
£dward  jv.  supposed  tp  be  murdered.      Bacmu 

There  have  oeen  some  that  could  enuiterfeii 
the  distance  of  voices,  which  is  a  secondary  ob- 
ject of  hearuig,  in  such  sort,  as,  when  they  stand 
fast  by  you,  you  would  think  the  speech  came 
from  afar  o^  in  a  fearful  manner.  Bacom^ 

Say,  lovely  dream,  where  couldst  thou  find 
Shadows  to  cmmterfeit  that  face  ?  WatttK 

It  happens,  that  not  one  single  line  or  thought 

is  contained  in  this  imposture,  although  it  appears 

that  they  «vho  cmmterfated  me  had  heard  of  th« 

true  one.  SwifL 

ft.  To  imitate ;  to  copy ;  to  resemble. 

And,  oh,  you  mortal  engines,  whose  rud^ 
throats 
Th*  immortal  Jove's  dread  damoun  touaterfatp 
Farewell !    .  Sbai^fiar*^ 

0  £ve !  io  evU  hour  thou  didst  give  ear 
To  that  false  worm,  of  whomsoever  taug^ 
To  counterfeit  man's  voice.  AIZASm. 

To  coMMterfeity  b  to  put  on  the  likeness  and  ap» 
pearanceofsome  real  excellency:  firisrol<«ones 
would  not  pretend  to  be  diamonds,  if  there  n^ 
ver  had  been  duimonds*  TiUotMm, 

Co'uNTERPEiT.  ac^.  [from  the  ▼crb.] 
I.  That  is  made  in  imitation  of  anothcTt 
with  intent  to  pass  for  the  original; 
forged ;  fictitious. 

I  learn 
Now  of  my  own  ex]>erience,  not  by  talky 
How  counterfeit  a  coin  they  are,  who  frieada 
Bear  in  their  superscription :  in  prosperous  dayv 
They  swarm,  but  in  adverse  withdraw  their  headi 

General  observations  drawn  from  particulars* 
are  the  jewels  af  knowledge,  oomprehendmip 
great  store  in  a  litde  room ;  but  they  are  there* 
fore  to  be  made  with  the  greater  care  and  cau- 
tion, lest,  if  we  take  counterfeit  foe  true,  our 
shame  be  the  peater,  when  our  stock  cdmcs  te 
a  severe  scrutiny.  Locie^ 

%.  Deceitful;  hypocritical. 

True  friends  appear  less  Bov'd  than  eountei^ 
frit,  Jt$*commo0» 

Co'uNTERFEiT.  if.  J.  [from  the  verb.] 
u  One  who  personates  another ;  an  iai« 
postor. 

1  am  no  ectmteifiit :  to  die  is  t^  be  a  ewntep^ 
feit ;  for  he  is  but  the  eteuetetfeU  of  a  man,  who 
oathnot  thelife  ofanun.  SbaJufeor*. 

This  priest,  being  utterly  voacqnainted  with 
the  true  person  according  to  whose  pattern  he* 
should  shape  his  counterfeits  jet  could  thuik  it 
possible  for  him  to  instruct  his  player>  either  in 
gesture  or  fashions,  or  in  fit  answers  to  questions, 
to  come  near  the  resemblance.  Bacon. 

Qttt  trust  me,  child,  I  *m  much  Indin'd  to  ftraf 
Some  emmteffni  in  this  your  Jupiter.    AMhon 

a.  Something  made  in  imitatioo  of  a«- 
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•ther,  intended  to  pass  for  that  which  it 
resembled;  a  forgery. 

My  father  was  I  know  not  where, 
"Wien  I  was  sumpt.  Some  coiner  with  his  tools 
Made  me  a  counterfeit ;  yet  my  mother  seem'd 
The  Dbn  of  that  time.  Sbakspeare, 

Theie  would  be  no  counierfsitt  but  for  the  sake 
of  something  real ;  tliough  pretenders  seem  to 
be  what  they  really  ai  c  not,  yet  they  pretend  to 
be  something  that  really  is.  TiHotton, 

Co'UNTERFEiTER.  n,  s,  [from  ccunter- 
Jeh»^  A  forger ;  one  who  contrives  co- 
pies to  pass  for  originals. 

Henry  the  Second  altered  the  coin,  which  was 
corrupted  by  counterfeiters ^  to  the  great  good  of 
the  commonwealth.  Cemden* 

Co'uNTERFiiTLy.  adv.  [from  counter' 
feit.^  Faiscly  ;  fictitiously  ;  with  for- 
gery. 

Since  the  wisdom  of  their  choice  is  rather  to 
"have  my  cap  th«n  my  heart,  1  will  practise  the 
insimiatmg  nod,  and  be  off  to  them  most  counter^ 
ftitly*  Shakspeares  Cori»lanus, 

Counterfe'rment.  a.  j.  [counter  and 
ferment.']  Ferment  opposed  to  ferment. 
What  vnnatural  motions  and  counterferments 
must  a  medley  of  intemperance  produce  in  tlie 
body !  When  I  oehold  a  fashionable  table,  I  fancy  • 
I  see  innumerable  distempers  lurking  in  ambus- 

.  cade  among  the  dishes.         Addifn  t  Spectirtor, 

Cou  N  T  E  R  F  e's  A  N  c  E .  «.  /.  IcontrcfaLsancCf 
Fr.]  The  act  of  counterfeiting  i  forgery.* 
Kot  in  use. 

And  his  man  Reynold,  with  line  eounferfeianre. 
Supports  hb  credit  and  his  ^unteriancc.  'Spenser, 

Such  is  the  face  of  fabehood,  such  the  sight 
Of  foul  Duessa,  when  her  borrow*d  light 
^s  laid  away,  and  counterfesancc  known.  Fairy  (2- 

Co'uNTERFORT.  n.  J.  [from  counter  and 
Jort^, 

CounterfrrtSf  buttresses,  or  spurs,  are  pillars 
serving  te  support  walb  or  terrasses  subject  to 
bulge.  Chambers^ 

Cou  ii^T e R G  a'g  e .  n,  J.  [from  counter  and 
gage."]  In  carpentry,  a  method  used  to 
measure  the  joints,  by  transfemng  the 
breadth  of  a  mortise  to  the  place  where 
the  tenon  is  to  be,  in  order  to  make 
them  fit  each  other.  Chamben. 

Countergua'rd.  n.  s.  [from  counter 
and  guard. ^  A  small  rampart,  with 
parapet  and  cUtch,  to  cover  some  part  of 
the  body  of  the  place.      Military  Diet. 

.Cou NTBRH'CHT. ;/.  J.  [from  cott>//fr  and 

.  light. ^  A  window  or  light  opposite  to. 
any  thing,  which  makes  it  appear  to  a 
disadvantage.  Chambers. 

ToCov  N  T  e R  M  a'n D.  r.  fl.  {contremander^ 
French.] 

I.  To  order  the  contrary  to  wliat  was  or- 
dered or  intended  before ;  to  contradict, 

-    annul,  or" repeal,  a  command. 

In  states  notoriously  trrcligloiis,  a  secret  and 
irresistible  power  cvuntetmands  their  deepest  pro* 

■  jccts,  and  smites  their  pohcies  with  frustration 
and  a  curse.  Soutb, 

%.  To  oppose ;  to  contradict  the  orders  of 
another. 

For  us  to  alter  any  thing,  is  to  lift  up  our- 
selves against  God,  and,  as  it  were,  to  counter^ 
mand  him.  Hwkcr* 

.  J«  To  prohibit. 

Aviccn  tiiiniermandt  letting  blood  in  cholerick 
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bodies,  becaiisc  he  esteems  the  blood  a  bridle  ef 
the  gall.  Harmj, 

Counterma'no.  n. i.\c9nt remand^  FnJ 
Repeal  of  a  former  order. 

Have  you  no  countermand  for  CUudio  t^. 
But  must  he  d^  to-morrow  ?      /    .  Sbatspeare, 
To  Count tRMA'RCH.  v.n.  [cotmUr2aA 
march."]  To  march*backward,  tomarefc 
in  indirect  ways. 
Counterma'rch.  If.  i.  [from  the  vcrb.3 
I.  Retrocession}  march  backward;  march 
in  a  different  direction  from  the  fonncr. 
How  are  such  an  infinite  nuwbcr  ci  cbsogt 
placed  with  such  order  in  the  men^ory,  nocwsdb- 
standing  the'  tumults,  marches,   and  e^mtta^ 
marches,  of  the  animal  spirits  ?  *   CJfio'. 

a.  Change  of  measures ;  alteration  of  coa- 
duct. 

They  make  him  do  ant^undo,  go  forward  aad 

backwards,  by  such  countermarches  mnd  retracticsa 

as  we  do  not  willingly  impute  to  wbdom.  Bumti, 

C  o  u  N  T  £  R  M  A^R  K .  >7 .  / .  [coim /irr  and  #f2<2ri.] 

I.  A  second  or  third  mark  put  on  a  bok 

of  goods  belonging  to  several  merchants, 

that  it  may  not  be  opened  but  in  the 

presence  of  them  all. 

%,  The  mark  of  the  goldsmiths  company, 

to  shew  the  metal  is  standard,  added  to 

that  of  the  artificer. 

3.  An  artificial  cavity  made  in  the  teeth 
of  horses  that  have  outgrown  their  na* 
tural  marky  to  disguise  their  age. 

4.  A  mark  added  to  a  medal  a  Icmg  time 
after  it  is  struck,  by  which  the  cunons 
know  the  sc^^al  changes  in  value  which 
it  has  under^gone.  Cbamhen* 

To  Counterma'rk,  V.  d.  {counter  and 
mark.] 

A  horse  is  said  to  be  countermarkmi^  whec  hit 
corner  teeth  are  artitidally  made  holkmr,  a  false 
mark  being  made  in  the  hollow  place,  in  hnka- 
tion  of  the  eye  of  a  bean,  to  conceal  the  hone'i 
aje.  FarrUr**  Dkt* 

Countermi'ne.  ;/.  /.  [counter  ^nd  mime.] 

1.  A  well  or  hole  sunk  into  the  grouDd^ 
from  which  a  gallery  or  branch  runs  oat 
under  ground,  to  seek  out  the  enemy'j 
mine,  and  disappoint  it.  MilHarj  Viet, 
After  this  they  mmed  the  walls,  laid  the  po^r- 
der,  and  rammed  the  mouths;  but  the  dtseoi 
made  a  couutermine^  and  therein  they  poozcd 
such  a  plenty  of  water  that  the  wet  povder 
could  not  be  fired.  Uaywtri, 

a*  Means  of  opposition ;  means  <tf  dovn* 
teraction. 

He  thinking  himself  contenmed,  kiKmim  <* 
countermine  ag^nst  conterofC  but  terror,  b^a 
to  let  nothing  pass,  which  mi^t  bear  the  odoKX 
of  a  fault,  without  sharp  puoishmeac.      Sidkej. 

3.  A  stratagem  by  which  any  contrivaBce 
is  defeated. 

The  matter  being  brought  to  a  trial  of  skS, 
the  countermine  wis  cmly  aa  act  of  mMb-^taem- 
tion.  L  EOrmfu 

To   Cpuktermi'ne.  v.  tf.   [from  tibe 

noun.] 
I.  To  delve  a  passage  into  an  rnemy^ 
mine,  by  which  the  powder  may  cvip^ 
rate  without  mischief. 

a.  To  counterwork;  to  de^tbyseatt 
measures. 
Thus  in£mibly  it  must  be,  if  G9d  do  aoc  ob 
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rtailousl}^  eouHtermiM  us,  and  do  more  for  us 
than  we  cita  do  against  ourselves.  Decay  9f  Piety, 

CouNTERMO^TioN.  jt.  J.  Icoufiter  and 
motion,']  Cgntrary  motioD ;  opposition 
of  motion. 

That  resistance  b  a  nuHtermotion^  or  equiva- 
lent to  one»  is  plain  by  tliis;  that  any  body  which 
is  pressed,  must  needs  press  anin  on  the  body 
that  presses  it.  J^i^h  m  tbt  Soui, 

If  any  of  the  returning  spirits  should  happen 
to  fall  foul  upon  others  which  arc  outward 
bound,  these  countennottMs  would  overset  them, 
or  bccasion  a  later  arrival.  CoiRtr. 

CouNTF.RMu^RE.  n.  J.  [eorttrcmur,  Fr.J 
A  wall  built  up  behind  another  wall,  to 
fiiJpply  its  place. 

I'he  great  sliot  flying  through  the  breach,  did 
beat  down  houses;  but  the  countermurc^  new 
built  against  the  breach,  standing  upon  a  lower 
ground,  it  seldom  touched.  KnoUn, 

Counter na'tur A L.  adj.  [counUr  and 
natural.'}    Contrary  to  nature. 

A  consumption  is  a  covntemainral  hectick  ex- 
tenuation ofthe  body.  Harwy  on  Cotuum^ims, 

COL'NTERNO'lSE.ff.j.  [counter  ^X\d  tlO! St,] 

A  sound  by  which  any  other  noise  is 
overpowered. 

They  endeavoured,  either  by  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  sensual  deligl.ts  to  charm  and  lull 
asleep,  or  olse  by  a  e«unternoite  of  revellings  and 
riotous  excesses  to  drown,  the  softer  whispers  of 
their  conscience.  Caiamy*s  Sermenr, 

COLNTKRO'PKNING.  «.  s.  {couttter  and 
opening.']  An  aperture  or  vent  on  the 
contrary  side.- 

A  tent,  pltigging  up  the  orifice,  would  make 
the  matter  recur  to  the  part  disposed  to  receive 
it,  and  mark  the  place  ibr  a  countero^enitig. 

Sharp* t  Surgery, 
Xounterpa'ce.  n.  s.  [counter  2ind pace.} 
Ccjihtrary  measure ;  attenipts  in  oppo- 
sition to  any  scheme. 

When  the  least  counierbaces  are  itiade  to  these 
resolutions,  it  will  then  be  time  enough  for  our 
malecontents.  Sivift. 

Co'uNTERPANE,  «.  %.  {cwtrepoint y  Fr.j 
A  coverlet  for  a  bed,  or  any  thing  dse 
woven  in  squares.  It  is  sometimes  writ- 
ten, according  to  etymology,  counter* 
foint. 

In  ivory  coffers  I  have  stuflfd  my  crowns ; 
In  C)'press  chests  my  arras  ctunterpanes.  Sbaksp, 
CouNTERP  a'r  T,n.3.  Icountcr  and  part.} 
The  correspondent  part ;  the  part  which 
answers  to  another,  as  the  two  papers 
of  a  contract  -,  the  part  which  fits  an- 
other, as  the  key  of  a  cipher. 

In  tome  thin^  the  bws  of  Normandy  agreed 
with  the  laws  of  England;  so  that  they  seem  to 
|>c,  as  it  were,  copies,  or  eciinterfarti  one  of  an- 

An  old jiellow  with  a  young  wench,  may  pass 
for  a  emu^rpart  of  this  fable.  L*Bitrait^e» 

Oh  counterpart 
Of  our  soft  sex !  well  are  you  made  our  lords : 
So  bold,  so  great,  so  god*like  are  you  form'd, 
flow  can  you  love  so  silly  things  as  women.? 

Dryden, 

He  is  to  consider  the  thought  of  his  author, 

snd  hit  words;  and  to  iinaout  the  caunitrhart  to 

f  ach  in  another  language.  hryden. 

In  the  discovery,  the  two  different  plots  look 

like  (ottittirpartt  and  cojMesof  one  another.  ^<^i/. 

(Jo  u  N  T  E  R  p  L  e' A   «.  J.  i  from  counter  and 

Pka*^    In  laW|  ^  replication  ^  as,  if  | 
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•trangtr  to  the  action  begun,  desire  to  be 
-admitted  to  say  what  he  can  for  the  safe- 
guard of  his  estate,  that  which  the  de- 
mandant allegeth  against  this  request  is 
called  a  counterpiea,  Coweli, 

To  Counterplo't,  v.  a,^ [counter  knd 
p/ot.}  To  oppose  one  machination  br 
another ;  to  obviate  art  by  art. 

Counterplo't.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.! 
An  artifice  opposed  to  an  artifice. 

The  wolf  tha^  had  a  plot  upon  the  kid,  wat 
confounded  by  a  amnterpUt  of  the  kid's  upon  tho 
wolf;  and  such  a  counterpJot  as  the  wofi;  with 
all  his  sagacity,  was  not  able  to  smell  out. 

'  VEttraiin^ 

Co'uNTERPoiNT.  n.  s.  A  coverlet  wovcn 
in  squares,  commonly  spoken  cottnter* 
pane.    See  Counterpane. 

To  CotJNTERPo'isE.  -V.  a,  [counter  and 
poise,'] 

I.  To  counterbalance  5  to  be  equiponde- 
rant to;    to  act  .against  with  equal 
weight 
Our  spoils  we  have  brought  home 

?o  more  than  counterpoite  a  foil  third  part 
he  charges  of  the  action.  slahptMre, 

The  force  and  thp  distance  of  weights  cimnter* 
poiting  one  another,  ought  to  be  reciprocal.  Digby, 
a.  To  produce  a  contrary  action  by  an 
equal  weight. 

The  heaviness  of  bodies  must  be  cttnierpmsed 
by  a  plummet  fastened  about  the  puUey  to  the 

3.  To  act  with  equal  power  against  anj 
person  or  cause. 

So  manv  fireeliolders  of  English  will  be  able  to 
beard  and  to  ecunterpmse  the  rest.  Speneer, 

COUNTERPOISE,  n.  J.  [from  counter  and 

poise."}  I 

I.  Equiponderanco;  equivalence  of  weight; 
equal  force  in  the  opposite  scale  of  the 
balance. 

^    „,       .    Take  her  by  the  hand. 
And  tell  her  she  is  thine :  to  whom  I  promii* 
A  c6untcrpoiat ;  if  not  in  thy  estate, 
A  balance  more  replete.  Shahpeare, 

Fastening  that  to  our  exact  balance,  we  put  a 
metalline  ccunterpoise  into  the  opposite  sc^flc. 

£oyte*e  Spring  of  the  Air, 

a.  The  state  of  being  placed  in  the  oppo- 
site scale  of  the  balance. 

Th*  Eternal  hung  forth  his  golden  scales. 
Wherein  all  things  created  first  he  weigh'd  ; 
The  pendulous  round  earth,  with  baUnc*d  air 
In  counitrpoise'.  Milton's  Par.  Lost, 

3.  Equipolhmcc  ;  equivalence  of  power. 
The  second  nobles  are  a  counterpoise  to  tht 
higher  nobility^  that  they  grow  no;  too  potent. 
.  Bacon, 

Their  generals,  by  their  credit  in  the  army, 
were,  with  the  magistrates  and  other  civil  offi- 
cers, a  sort  of  counterpoiit  to  tho  power  ofthe 
people.  SwUi^ 

CouNTERPo'isON.  n.  s,  [cowttev  and/oi- 
jon,}  Antidote ;  medicine  by  which  the 
effects  of  poison  are  obviated. 

Connterpottont  must  be  adapted  to  the  cause  ; 
for  example,  in  poison  from  sublimate  corroiive, 
and  arsenick:  ArkmOm^, 

CouNTERPRE'ssuRE.  n,  s,  [ccunter  and 
pressure.']  Opposite  force  ;  power  act- 
ing in  contrary  directions. 
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Does  it  not  aU  mechanise  heads  cotifoundi 
l^t  troops  of  itomt  from  all  paits  around, 
Of  eonal  number,  and  of  eaaal  force. 
Should  to  this  single  point  direct  their  course; 
That  so  the  eonMtfrprcssmx^  ^^*^,  ^"^7 
'  Of  eaual  vigour,  mij;ht  their  motions  stay. 
And  oy  a  steady  poise  the  whole  in  quiet  lay  f 

CpuNTKRPRo'jECT.  «.  j.  [eounter  and 
projects^  Correq>oodent  part  of  t 
achcme. 

A  dear  reason  why  they  never  sent  any  fixces 
to  £pain,.and  why  the  obligation  not  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  France  until  that  en- 
tire monarchy  was  yielded  as  a  preUminary,was 
struck  out  of  the  c$imUrfr^ttt  by  the  Dutdu 

Swift. 

Tc  CouNTBRPRo'vE.v.tf.  [from  coimter 
^d  prove. 1  To  take  off  a  design  in 
black  leady  or  red  chalk»  by  passing  it 
through  the  rolling-press  with  another 
piece  of  paper,  both  being  moistened 
with  a  sponge.    ^  Chambcrj. 

To  COUNTERROX.  v.  «.  [cwnttr  and 
roU.  This  is  now  generally  written  as 
it  is  spoken,  cotttro/T]  To  preserve  the 
power  of  detecting  frauds,  by  another 
accoiint. 

Covnterro'lmbnt.  «.  i.  [from  eounUr- 
no/.]  A  counter  account ;  controlment. 
This  manner  of  exercising  of  this  office,  hath 
-Viany  testimonies,  interchangeable  WHrrants,  and 
mumUmimtmU  i  Whereof  each,  running  through 
ths  hands,  tnd  resting  in  the  power,  of  many 

.  several  venoms  u  sufficient  to  argue  and  con- 
vince all  manner  of  faUhood.  BaM9» 

Co^UNTERSCARP*  n*s.  [froRi  tountfT  and 
scarp.']  That  side  of  the  ditch  which 
is  next  the  camp,  or  properly  the  talus 
that  supports  the  earth  of  the  covert- 
way  :  although  by  this  term  is  often 
understood  the  whole  covert-way,  with 
its  parapet  and  glacis  ;  and  so  it  is  to 
'  be  understood  when  it  is  said  the  enemy 
lodged  themselves  on  the  countcrjrarp. 

Harris* 

7*0  CouNTFRsrcN.  V.  a.  [from  eounter 
and  j/^«.]  To  sign  an  order  or  patent 
of  a  superiour,  in  quality  of  secretary, 
to  render  it  more  authentick.  Thus 
charters  are  signed  by  the  king,  and 
€ountersigned  by  a  secretary  of  state,  or 
lord  chancellor.  Chambers. 

CouNTtRTE'KOR.  Jr.  ♦.  [ftom  row/f/rr and 
tenor,]  One  of  the  itican  or  middle  parts 
of  miisick  ;  so  called,  as  it  were,  oppo- 
site to  the  t«*nor,  Harris. 
I  am  deaf:  this  deafness  unqualifies  me  for 
all  company,  except  a  few  fi  lends  with  counter^ 
UtiQr  moices.  Svift, 

CouKTKR  rj'DF.  n.  s.  [counter  ^nd  tide] 
Contrary  tide  ;  fluctuations  of  the 
water. 

Such  were  our  tMtnttr tides  at  land,  and  so 
Presaging  nt  the  i*v.A  hKm , 
Tn  your  prodigious  ebb  and  flow.  DryJen» 

CoiiNTERTi'MK.  n.  s.  .i.oiif;Ur  ^t\d  time ^ 
eon:retcm/*jf  French.] 

I.  The  dett-Ticr  or  resi^-tnnce  of  a  horse, 
that  intercepts  his  cadeinre,  *ju!  the 
mrasurc  of  his  manage.    Farrier* j  Diet* 

1,  j>c:cncc  ;  oppusitioi^. 
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Let  che^ulnest  csi  happy  fbrtoat  wait* 
And  give  not  thus  the  enmUrtimc  to  fiKe.  Ihjt 
Couktbrtu'rn.  fi.s.  [eomtur^sid  tmrm.] 

The  catastasis,  cabled  by  the  Romans  artfu^ 
the  height  and  ^U  growth  of  the  play,  we  maf 
call  properly  the  countsrtmm  ;  whidi  destroys  Aat 
expectation,  embroils  the  action  in  b«w  cufia^ 
ti^  and  leaves  jou  hx  distant  from  that  bape 
in  which  it  feond  you.  D\jtm 

n  COUNTERVAIL,  v.  a.  lasntra  aid 
vaieof  Lat.1  To  be  equindcot  to  ;  to 
have  ^ual  force  or  value  ;  to  ad  a|^«K 
with  eqiial  power. 

In  some  men  there  msy  be  found  sadiquiiM 
as  are  able  to  £MMi<<rfiai/ those  exceptaeoswiidi 
might  be  taken  against  them,  and  aocfa  Bea  s 
authoritv  is  not  likely  to  be  shaken  oC  Hmka. 

And  therewithal  he  fiercely  at  hhn  flev. 
And  with  imporUnt  outrage  oim  aasafl'd; 

Who,  soon  prepar'd  to  fiekl,  his  sword  ftttk 
drew. 
And  him  with  equal  vak)ur  emutfromird.Fmrfy, 

The  outward  streams,  w^ich  dricnwtj  wmA  W 
of  so  much  force  as  tomoifervaa/all  tkat  «<^ 
whereby  the  ascending  side  does  eaceed  na 
other.  WUktms*M  nw4dm 

We  are  to  compute^  tbst«  mxm  ViHnrfrf  the 
account,  the  profit  at  last  wUl  hardly  niriTwY 
the  inconvemencies  that  go  dong  with  it. 

Counterva'il.  n.  s.  (from  the  vcrb-J 
I.  Equal  weight;  power  or  value  sufickot 

to  obviate  any  eflTcct  or  otjection. 
a.  That  which  has  equal  weight  or  value 
with  something  else. 

Surely,  the  present  pleasure  of  »  niul  act  is 

a  poor  couMtervaii  for  the  bittcmest  of  the  re* 

view :  which  begins  where  the  sctioti  ends,  sad 

bsu  tor  ever.  Ss^tS's  T 

CountervieV.w,  i.  [coSMtersLod 

s.  Opposition }  a  posture  in  whicb 

persons  front  each  other . 

Mean  while,  ere  thus  was  simi'da«djii^d 

on  earth, 

Wuliin  the  gptes  of  hell  sat  Sin  and  Dcatb 

In  t9untervintf*  Afilttu**  Paradiu  w 

%.  Contrast ;  a  position  in  which  two  di^ 
similar  things  illustrate  each  other. 

I  have  drawn  some  lines  of  Linger's  cfaaneter, 
on  purpose  to  place  it  in  rMntl«rvanv  or  coatFMt 
v.-Itn  that  of  the  other  company.  5v^ 

To  Co u  N  T  E  R wo'r  k  ■  vi  /2.  [cwnUr  and 
tiA}orh.\    To  counteract ;  to  hinder  any 
cifect  by  contrary  operations. 
But  heav'n's  great  view  is  one»  anu  that  tfat 
whole; 
That  covntrr%vftrh  each  fbUy  and  caprice  j 
That  disappoints  th*  eifea  of  ev*ry  vice.    P^p^ 

Co'u MESS.;!./,  [comitissa, Lat. camfutCf 
Fr.]    The  lady  of  an  earl  or  count. 

I  tKke  it,  she  that  carries  itp  the  train. 
Is  that  old  noble  lady,  the  duchess  of  Norfrlc. 
—It  is ;  and  all  the  rest  are  emmtfsm,  Skmhp, 
It  is  the  peculiar  happiness  of  the  amrnimi  of 
Abingdon  to  have  been  so  truly  Io«>ad  hr  jea 
while  she  was  Inking,  and  so  gratefixUy  homured 
after  she  was  dead.  J>rjAm. 

Co'v  VTiKC'HOV  SB,  ns.lcowttxnd  heme.] 
The  room  appropriated  by  traders  to 
their  books  and  accounts. 

Men  in  trade  seUom  think  of  laying  eat  ai» 
ney  upon  land,  till  their  profit  haa  bnoarfai  t^cai 
in  more  than  their  tr.ide  can  wefl  «m^>y  :  ui 
their  idle  bags  cumbering  their  <»»i<i^  Aatwi, 
put  them  upon  emptying  them.  Z«^ 

Co'vuTLhbs,  adj.  [trom  rMurX,]    Inoth 
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tecnbl^  \  ^thout  numbitf ;  not  to  be 
reckoned. 

Ay,  tear  tot  tear,  and  loving  kiss  for  kitib 
Thy  brother  Marcus  tenders  on  thy  lips : 
O!  were  the  sum  of  these  that  1  should  paj 
CountUii  and  infinite,  yet  wouU  I  pay  them. 

'  Stakspeart. 

But,  oh !  her  mind,  that  orcus  which  indudea 
Legions  of  mischief,  coiititUu  multitudes 
Of  former  curses.  i>MM.' 

By  one  eotmiUs*  sum  of  woes  opprest, 
Hoatjr  with  cares,  and  ignorant «  rest, 
We  find  the  vital  springs  relax'd  aAd  worn : 
Thus,  thro'  the  round  of  age,  to  childhood  w 
return.  '  Pmr. 

I  see,  I  cried,  hb  woet,  a  funtUtt  trahi  ( 
I  see  2ns  frianda  o*crwfaehnM  beneath  the  i 


CCyUNTRY.  H.  s.  [contretf  Fr.  contratot 
low  Latin,  supposed  to  be  contracted 
from  cQnterrata.l 

X.  A  tract  of  land ;  a  region,  as  diltin* 
gtjished  from  other  regions. 

They  require  to  be  examined  concerning  the 
descriptions  of  those  comuriu  of  which  they 
would  be  informed.  S^att. 

a.  The  parts  of  a  region  distant  from  cities 
or  courts  5  rural  parts. 

Would  I  a  house  for  happiness  erect, 
Kature  alone  should  be  the  architect ; 
She  *d  build  it  more  convenient  than  great, 
And,  doubdess,  in  the  comttry  chose  her  seat. 

I  see  them  hurry  from  eotimtry  to  town,  and 
then  from  the  town  back  again  into  the  cemntrj* 

SptUatPT* 

^.  The  place  which  any  man  inhabits,  or 
in  which  he  at  present  resides. 
Send  out  more  horses,  skirre  the  country 
round ; 
Hnng  those  that  talk  of  feai>.       <     Shahp*art, 
4-  The  place  of  one's  birth;  the  native 
Si)if. 

The  king  set  on  foot  a  reformatbn  in  the  or- 
naments and  advantages  of  our  country,  Spralt, 
O,  save  my  touMtry,  hcav'n !  shall  be  your  last. 

.<.  The  inhabitants  of  any  region. 
All  the  eounfr^t  in  a  general  voice. 
Cried  hate  upon  him ;  all  their  pr^iyrs  and  love 
Were  set  on  Men-ford.  '  Shah/>eare, 

1.  Rustick  ;  rural;  villatick. 

Cannot  a  country  wench  know,  that,  having 
received  a  s}iiJIi/ig  from  one  that  owes  her  three, 
and  a  aliilling  also  from  another  that  owes  her 
ti>rce,  the  remaining  debts  in  each  of  their  hands 
arc  e<jual  ?  L^ckt. 

I  never  meant  any  other  than  that  Mr. Trot 
should  confine  hiinaelf  to  e^mntry  dances.  Sprtt, 

He  comes  no  nearer  to  a  positive,  clear  idea 
•f  a  positive  infinlce,  than  the  cmtntry  fellow  had 
•f  this  water  which  was  yet  to  pass  the  channel 
«f  the  river  where  he  stood,  Luch. 

Talk  but  with  emmtry  people,  or  young  peo> 
pie,  and  you  shall  find  that  the  notions  they  ap* 
ply  this  name  to,  are  so  odd,  that  nob«dy  can 
isa^^ii  they  were  taught  by  a  rational  man. 

Locke, 

A.€9tntry  gentleman,  learning  Latin  in  the 
university,  reniovcs  thence  to  hisiaansion-house. 

Logki* 

7*he  low  mechanicks  of  a  etuntry  town  do 
somewhat  outdo  him.  I^ocke. 

Come,  we  '11  ^'en  to  our  country  seat  repair. 
The  iwave  hoae  4fidflociOs»aifdIt»re;/hfm. 
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4.  Of  an  tntcroflt  opposite  to  that  dt 
courts :  as,  the  couOry  party. 

3.  Peculiar  to  a  region  or  people. 

She,  taiughiag  the  cruel  tyrant  to  scorn,  ipske 
in  her  country  language.  8  MaumUet* 

4,  Rude ;  ignorant ;  untaught. 

We  make  a  eowitry  man  duxnb,  whom  we  will 

not  allow  to  q>eakbuc  by  the  rules  of  pammar. 

BryMi  Dvfrtim^S 

Co^UNT&YM AN.  n.  J.  [from  couatiy  and 

man.'] 
1.  One  bom  in  the  same  country,  or  tract 
'   of  ground.  LocJke* 

See,  who  comes-  oere  f 
^jmnHryfmam:  but  yet  1  know  hhn  not  ShdL 
Homer,  great  bard !  so  fate  ordsin'd.  arose  | 
And,  bold  as  were  his  tmMtrymtm  faifignt, 
SnatchM  their  fair  scdons  from  d^gnfqg 
pfosf ,  - 
And  set  tbeir  bsttlts  in  eteml  light.      ^whr* 
The  British  soUien  act,with  greater  vigour 
und^r  the  conduct  df  one  whom  thovdonoc  coa« 
sider  only  ss  their  leader,  but  as  their  tmmhy^ 
mum,  AlUfMM  m  ttt  H^ar^ 

«.  A  rustick }  one  that  inhabits  the  nml 
parts.  I 

All  that  have  business  to  the  court^  and  all 
totMtrymem  coming  up  to  die  dty,  leave  thnr 
wives  m  the  country.  CraamU 

5*  A  fanner ;  a  biisbandman. 

A  couHtrymam  took  a  boar  in  his  com* 

VSitrangtk 

Co'oNTY.  n.  /.  \c0mte9  Pr.  comUahu^ 
Latin.] 

I.  A  shire;  a  circuit  or  pottion  of  the 
realm,  into  which  the  t(fho?e  land  is  di- 
vided, for  the  administratfon  of  justice. 
Every  edunfy  is  got erned  by  a  yearly  ofRcer« 
called  a  shertif,  who  puts  in  execution  all  tha 
commands  and  judgments  of  the  king's  courts. 
Of  these  couHttes  lour  are  termed  county*ifala-> 
tiues ;  as  th^t  of  I^ancastcr*  Chester,  Durnaffi, 
and  Ely.  A  county-palatine  is  a Jurisdiction'of 
so  iiign  a  nature,  that  the  chiet  governors  of 
these,  by  special  charter  from  the  lune,  sent  out 
all  writs  in  their  own  name,  and  dia  aU  things 
touching  justice  as  absolutory  as  the  prince  Uini- 
self,  only  acknowledging  him  their  superior  and 
sovereign.  But  this  power  has,  by  a  statntd  ha 
Henry  vi  11.  his  time,,  been  much  abric^ed* 
There  are  likewise  counties  corporate,  wIiicR  ar^ 
certain  cities  or  ancient  boroughs  upon  whid^ 
our  princes  have  thought  good  to  bestow  extra- 
ordinary liberties.  0(  these  London  is  ongb 
York  another,  the  dty  of  Chefster  a  thifd,  an2 
Canterbury  a  fburth.  And  to  these  may  be  ad- 
ded many  more ;  as  the  county  of  the  town  of 

I  Kingston  upon  Hull,  the  county  of  the  town  of 
Haverfordv.est,  and  the  eounty  of  Lichfield. 
County  b,  in  another  signification,  used  for  th« 
county-court.  CeitifeiL 

Discharge  your  powers  unto  thair  several 
,  countia^ 

As  we  u  in  ours.  SlaLpenre. 

He  caught  his  death  the  last  county  sessiott% 
where  he  would  go  to  see  Justice  done  to  a  poor 
^idowWoman  and  her  famerless  children. 

Jddinn'e  Sftciai9r% 

s.  An  exrldom. 

3.  IcompteJ]  A  county  a  lord.  Obsolete, 
The  gjdlant,  )'oung,  and  noble  gentlemsi^ 
The  county  Paris.  Sbahprnn, 

He  made  Hugh  Lupus  county  palatine  of 
Chester ;  and  gave  that  earldom  to  him  and  hia 
heirs,  to  hold  oie  same  ita  liBert  mi  thditm 
skw$  fix  temk^  Jln^gUmfn  iieorciiau     Sk^mf 
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IJDKftB^J?. «- 1.  [French.].  A  motion  in 
daAcingt  when  one  leg  is  a  little  bent 
and  suspended  from  the  ^ound^  and 
with  the  other  a  motion  .is  made  for- 
wards.  Cbambets* 

COUPLE.  «. /.  [couplet  Trtnch  y  copu/af 

Latin.] 
1.  A  chain  or  tie  that  holds  does  together, 
I  '11  keep  my  $uble-«un<l  where 
MoSge  my  wife ;  1*11  go  in  tovpUs  widr^er ; 
Than  wh<m  I  feel  and  see,  no  turther  xtu$t  her. 
'  s  SbaJup0art, 

It  is  in  some  sort  v:\xh  friends  as  it  is  with 
dogs  in  ewpUt;  they  should  be  of  the  same  size 
and  humour.  VEitrange, 

t.  Two ;  a  brace. 

He  Vas  taken  up  by  a  ew^  of  shepherds,  and 

by  them  brought  to  life  again.  Sidney. 

A  sdiootmasterj  who  shall  teach  my  son  and 

ydurs,  I  will  provide ;  yea»  though  the  three  do 

-    cost'  me  a  cou  fit  pf  hundred  pounds.      Atcbam, 

A  piece  of  chrystal  inclosed  a  cottple  of  drops, 

which  looked  Uke  water  when  they  were  shaken, 

though  perhaps  they  are  nothing  but  bubbles  of 

«ir.  Ad£soH  CM  Italy, 

JBy  adding  one  to  one,  we  have  the  complex 

idea  of  a  C9tifle,  Locke, 

3.  A  male  and  his  female. 

So  shall  all  the  eoupks  three 

Ever  true  in  loving  be;  Shakspeare, 

Oh!  abs! 
1  lost  a  eouphy  that  'twixt  heaven  and  earth 
'     Might  thus  have  stood,  begetting  wonder,  as 
You  gracious  couple  do.  Sbaispeare, 

I  have  read  of  a  feigned  commonwealth,  where 
the  married  cwpie  are  permitted,  before  they 
contract,  to  see  one  another  naked.  Bacon, 

He  said :  the  careful  couple  yAn  their  tears, 
And  then  invoke  the  gods  with  pious  prayers. 

VrydeH, 

AH  succeeding  generations  of  men  are  the 

|»rogeny  of  one  primitive  couple.  Bent  ley. 

To  Co'uTLE.  n),  a,  [copulo,  Lat.] 
I.  To  chain  together. 

Huntsman,  1  charge  thee,  tender  well  my 
hounds ; 
And  cot^le  Clowder  with  the  deep-mouth*d 
Brach.  .  Sbakspeare. 

a.  To  join  one  to  another. 

What  greater  ills  have  the  heavens  in  store. 

To  comple  coming  harms  with  sorrow  past.  Sidney, 

And  v^heresoe'erwc  went,  like  Juno's  swans, 

Still  we  went  coupled  and  inseparable.     Sbahp, 

Put  the  uches  into  the  loops,  and  couple  the 

tent  together  that  it  may  be  one.  Exodus. 

They  behold  your  chaste  conversation  coupled 

with  fear.  1  Feter. 

Their  concernments  were  so  coupled^  that  if 

Aaturc  had  not,  yet  their  religions  would  have, 

made  them  brothers.  South. 

That  man  makes  a  mean  figure  in  the  ^cs  of 

reason,  who  is  measuring  syllables  and  coupling 

rhimCs^  when  he  should  be  mending  his  own  som 

and  securing  his  own  immortality.  jPepe. 

3.  To  marry ;  to  wed ;  to  join  in  wedlock. 

I  shall  rejoice  to  see  you  so  cdupled^  as  may  be 

fit  both  fox  your  honour  and  your  satisfaction. 

Sidney, 

I  amju^  going  to  assist  with  the  archbishop,  m 

degrading  a  parson  who  couflec  all  our  beggars, 

by  which  I  shall  make  one  nappy  man.    S^jft. 

Ho  Co^uPLE.T.  n.  To  join  in  embraces. 

Waters  in  A&ica  being  rare,  divers  sorts  of 

beosti  come  from' several  parts  to  drink ;  and  $0 

being  refreshed,  fall  to  c^upict  and  many  times 

with  levfral  kinds.  Ba^on, 
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Thou,  widi  thy  lusty  cww, 
Cast  wanton  eyes  on  the  daughters  of  men, 
And  coupled  with  them,  and  £r^ot  a  race.  Ai3l, 
That  great  variety  of  brutes  in  Africa,  is  by 
reason  of  the  meeting  together  of  brutes  of  se- 
veral species,  at  water,  and  the  promisCTXiA 
toupltnrs  of  males  and  females  of  several  spedo. 
ffaie's  Origin  ^Moohol 
After  tb'is  alfiance, 
Vti  tSgers  match  with  hind*,  and  wolves  witk 

sheep. 
And  every  creature  coupk  with  hk  Coe.  Dryin, 
Couple-beggar,  n.  J.  [couple  2xA  beg- 
gar.1   One  that  makes  it  his  iHisinttt  to 
marry  beggars  to  each  other. 
^    No  cnple^^ergar  in  the  land 
£*er  join  d  su<a  numbers  hand  in  hand.  Sit^ 
Co'uPLKT.  n.  J.  [French.] 
I.  Two  verses  ;  a  pair  of  rhymes. 

Then  would  they  cast  away  their  pipes,  sod, 
holding  hand  in  hand,  dance  by  the  only  csdtcce 
of  their  voices ;  which  they  would  use  id  siifiq( 
some  short  couplet$^  whereto  the  one  half  be|m- 
ning,  the  other  half  should  answer.         SiLuy 

Then  at  the  last,  an  only  ccuplfi  fraught 
With  some  unmeaning  thing  they  call  a  thocjtt, 
A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song, 
That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  dra^  ks  slo* 
length  aloug.  h^ 

In  Pope  I  cannot  read  a  line. 
But  with  a  sigh  I  wish  it  mine  ; 
"Ulien  he  can  in  one  couflet  fix 
More  sense  than  I  can  do  in  six, 
It  gives  me  sucl^^a  jealous  fit, 
1  cr>',  pox  take  hun  and  has  wit!  ^wj^ 

ft.  A  pair,  as  of  doves. 

Ajion,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove 
Ere  that  her  golden  couplets  are  disdos'd, 
His  silence  will  sic  droophig.  Sbahptere, 

COURAGE,  n.  j,  [courage^  Fr.  from nw, 
Lat^]*  Bravery ;  active  fortitude  ;  spirit 
of  enterprise. 

The  king-becoming  graces, 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  forutude, 
I  have  no  relish  of  them.  Shaksfetrt. 

Their  discipline 
Now  mingled  with  their  courage.      Sbohfoen. 
Hope  amu  their  courage  ;  from  their  tow'n 
they  throw 
.    Their  darts  with  double  force,  and  drire  the  fot 

Courage  that  grows  from  constkutioo,  *«7 

often  forsakes  a  man  when  he  has  occasioo  fc^ 

it;  and  when  it  is  onlv  a  kind  of  instinct  ia  ^ 

soul,  it  breaks  out  on  all  occasions,  without  j«4t" 

ment  or  discretion.    That  courage  which  wsti 

from  the  sense  of  our  duty,  andwom  the  fear  cf 

offending  Him  that  made  us,  acts  alwavi  is  aa 

uniform  manner,  and  according  to  the  (fictitts 

of  right  reason.  Ad£ton*i  Goariet. 

Nothing  but  the  want  of  common  ^»m'4**» 

the  cause  of  their  misfortunes.  om^ 

Coura'ceous.  adj.  [from  courage.) 

I.  Brave;   daring;    bold;  cnterpriWfJ 

adventurous ;  hardy ;  stout. 

And  he  that  is  ccmrageoms  among  the  m^f^* 
shall  flee  away  naked  in  that  day.  -<*^ 

Let  us  imitate  the  courageous  .exanmU  of  ^ 
Paul,  who  chose  then  to  minify  his  oftrt  »!>•■ 
ill  men  conspired  to  lessen  it.  Attcrifj- 

ft.  It  is  used  ludicrously  by  Sbakspcm  i^ 
outrageous. 

He  is  very  courageous  mad,  about  histlir*"^ 
into  the  water.  Sioiif^ 

CovtiA^GEovsLY,adi\[fromcour0^-i 
Bravely;  stoutly;  boldly. 
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The  king  the  next  day  presented  him  battU 
upon  the  puiin,  the  Helas  there  being  open  and 
champaign:  the  earl  courageously  came  dov\'n, 
aod  joined  battle  with  him.  Bacon* 

Coura'geousness.  «.  i.  [from  courage- 

<?«/.]  Bravery ;  boldness;  spirit ;  courage. 

Nicanor,  hearing  of  the  manbnestand  the  ^ow- 

ragewiness  that  they  had  to  fight  £or  their  coim- 

try,  durst  not  try  the  matter  by  the  sword.  '2  Mac, 

Coura'nt.     i    n.  s.  [coura»te,  Fr,]^  Sec 

Coura'nto.J  Corant. 

X.  A  nimble  danc  . 

rUiikea  maid  the  better,  while  I  have  a  tooth 
in  my  head :  why,  he  is  able  to  lead  her  a  cow 
ranto.  Sbakspeare, 

1.  Any  thing  that  runs  quick,  as  a  paper 

of  news." 
To  C  o  u  R  B .  v.  ff .  lcour6er,  French .  ]    To 
bend ;  to  bow ;  to  stoop  in  supplication. 
Not  in  ewe. 

In  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times, 
Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg; 
Yea,  etMrS  and  woo,  for  leave  to  do  it  good. 

Sbahpeare's  Hamlet, 

Co'uRiER.  ft.  J.  [courier^  Fr.]     A  mes- 
senger sent  in  haste ;  an  express  ;  a 
runner. 
i  met  a  cmirkr^  one  mine  ancient  friend. 

Sbaksj>earit  TtmuL 
This  thing  the  wary  bassa  well  perceiving*  by 
speedy  couriers  advertised  Solyman  of  the  ene- 
my's purpose,  requesting  him  with  all  speed  to 
repair  with  his  army  to  Tauris.  JCnolUt, 

COURSE,  n.  J.  icourje^  Fr.  fWJW,  Lat.] 
I.  Race;  career. 

And  some  she  arms  with  sinewy  force, 
And  9omt  with  swiftness  in  the  ceursr.  Coivley, 
a.  Passage  from  place  to  place  ;  progress. 
To  this  may  be  refcned  the  course  of  a 
ri*vrr. 

And  wheo  we  had  finished  our  courst  from 

Tyre,  we  came  to  Ptolcmais.  Acit, 

A  light,  by  which  the  Argive  squadron  steers 

Their  silent  ^oune  to  Itium's  well  known  shore. 

DitJam, 
3.  Tilt;  act  of  running  in  the  b'sts. 

But  this  hot  knight  was  cooled  with  a  fall, 
ivbkh,  at  the  third  couree,  he  received  of  Pha- 
iantus.  Sidney, 

4-  Ground  on  which  a  race  is  run. 

5.  Track  or  line  in  which  a  ship  sails',  or 

any  motion  is  performed. 
i.  Sail ;  means  by  which  the  course  is 

performed. 
To  the  courses  we  have  devised  studding-sails, 

fprit-saiU,  and  top-sails.  Raieifrh's  Ejtayt, 

7.  Progress  from  one  gradation  tu  another; 
process. 

When  the  state  of  the  controversy  is  plainly 
determined,  it  must  not  be  altered  by  another 
disputant  in  the  course  of  the  disputation,  ^aff/. 

8.  Order  of  succession :  as,  every  one  in 
his  course. 

If  any  man  ipeak  in  an  unknown  tongue,  let 
it  be  by  two,  or  at  the  most  by  three,  aind  that 
by  cturset  aod  let  one  interpret.  1  Cor, 

Q.  Stated  and  orderly  method,  or  manner. 
If  she  Lve  long. 
And  in  the  end  meet  the  old  courie  of  death, ' 
Women  will  all  turn  monsters.         Shakspeare, 
^    7*he  duke  cannot  deny  the  cwrte  of  law. 

Sbaksfeare, 

If  Cod,  by  his  revealed  declaration,  first  gave 

rule  to  9ny  man,  he  that  will  claim  by  that  titl^ 

■iii«L  have  she  same  poMtivc  grant  of  Ggd  for  his 


succession;  for,  if  it  has  not  directed  the  ootttu 
of  its  descent  and  conveyance^,  nobody  can  suc- 
ceed to  this  title  of  tlie  lirst  ruler.  Locke^ 
10.  Series  of  successive  .and  methodical 
procedure. 

The  glands  did  resolve  during  her  ewrst  dt 
physick,  and. she  contioueth  very  wdltothie 
day.  tVisemans  Surgery* 

XI.  The  elements  of  an  art  exhibited, 
and  explained,  in  a  methodical  series. 
Hence,our  courses  of  philosophy,  ana<* 
tomy,  chymistry,  and  matbcmaticks. 

Chambers* 
la.  Conduct ;  manner  of  proceeding.  ' 

Grittus,  perceiving  the  danger  he  was  in,  be- 
gan tu  doubt  with  himself  what  cwrce  were  )>esC 
for  lum  to  ukc.  Kadlet* 

That  worthy  deputy  Hndlng  nothing  but  a 
common  misery,  took  the  best  course  he  possibly 
could  to  eiitabbsh  a  commouwealeh  in  irelaad. 
Davies  m  IreUnd, 

He  placed  commissioners  tliere,  who  governed 
it  only  in  a  course  of  discretion,  part  martlad,  pa^ 
civil.  bavies  on  IreUmJ* 

Give  willingly  what  I  can  take  by  force  5 
And  know,  obedience  is  your  safest  course*  bryJi 

But  if  a  right  course  be  taken  with  children^ 
there  will  not  be  so  much  need  of  common  re- 
wards and  punishments.  '         '  Lbckem 

T  is  time  we  should  decree 
What  course  to  take.  .     .    ,  Adas*wCt  Cat9n 

The  senate  obser\  ing  how,  in  all  contentiozisa 
they  were  forced  to  yield  to  the  tribunes  and 
people,  thought  it  their  wise^<««r/«togive  way 
also  to  time.  StvifU 

13.  Method  of  life  ;  train  of  actipns.   : 

A  woman  of  so  working  a  mind,  and  so  vehe- 
ment spirits,  as  it  waa  happy  she  cook  a  good 
C9urui  for  otherwise  it  would  liave  been  terri- 
ble. Sidney. 

His  addiction  was  to  courses  vain : 
His  companies  unlettcr'd,  rude,  and  shadow ; 
His  hours  iiird  up  with  riots,  banquets,  sports^ 
Sbakspcjre's  ifenry  V. 

As  the  dropsy-man,  the  more  he  drinks,  the* 
drier  he  is,  and  the  more  he  still  desires  to  drink; 
even  so  a  sinner,  the  more  he  sins,  «]ie  apter  is 
he  to  sin,  and  more  desirous  to  keep  stiU  a  course 
in  wickedness.  Ferkine* 

Men  will  say. 
That  beauteous  Emma  vagrant  courses  took. 
Her  father's  house  and  civil  life  forsook.  Ftter, 

14.  Natural  bent ;  uncontrolled  will. 

It  is  best  to  leave  nature  to  her  ceurse^  who  is 
the  sovereign  physician  in  most  diseases.  7V»//tf. 

So  every  servant  took  his  course^ 
And,  bad  at  first,  they  all  grew  worse.     Fn^, 

15.  Catamenia.  ^ 
The  stoppage  of  women's  c^ursesy  if  not  sud- 
denly looked  to,  sets  them  undoubtedly  into  % 
consumption,  dropsy,  or  some  other  dangerous 
diseases                           Harvey  on  Consumptiasu. 

x6.  Orderly  structure. 

The  tongue  defilcth  the  whole  body,  and  setleth 
00  fire  the  course  of  nature.  Jetmee. 

17.  [In  architecture.]  A  continued  range 
of  stones,  level  or  of  the  same  height* 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
building,  and  not  interrupted  by  any 
aperture.  Harris, 

18.  Scries  of  consequences. 

19.  Number  of  dishes  set  on  at  once  upoa 
tb.o  table. 

Worthy  sir,  thou  hleed*st : 
Tliy  exercise  hath  been  too  vblent 
For  a  second  furse  of  fight,  Sbakspeare» 


*f)ite  wtdi  a  steond  emtrfe  the  tibles  loa^ 
Ami  *rkh  full  chargers  offer  to  the  god.     Dryd. 

You  are  not  to^wash  your  hands  UU  after  you 
l«ve  tent  up  your  second  ioar/e,  S-w^, 

So  quick  reth-es  each  fl)  iiig  cmncf  you  'd 
swear        , 
teicho't  dread  doctor  and  hit  wand  were  there. 

30.  Regul^ty ;  settled  rale. 

■At,  Empttr  form. 

Ment4k  as  if  they  believed  in  God,  bat  they 
five  as  If  they  thought  there  was  none ;  their 
TOWS  and  promises  are  no  more  than  words  of 

%%,  Of  course.    By  conicquence. 

liVmi  a  mind  unprepossessed  by  doctors  and 
commentatdM  of  any  sect :  whose  reasonings, 
interpretation,  and  language,  which  I  have  been 
used  to,  will  ^course  make  all  chime  that  way; 
and  make  another,  and  perhaps  the  genuine 
■ttetoing  of  the  author,  seem  harsh,  strained,  and 
tmcooth,  to  me.  L%cke» 

a^.  Of  course.    By  settled  rule. 

Sense  is  rf  count  annex*d  to  wealth  and 
power; 
Ko  muse  is  proof  agamst  a  golden  shower.  Cmrfb, 

Neither  shall  I  be  so  far  wanting  to  myself,  as 
Hot  to  desire  a  patent,  granted  of  cum  to  all  use- 
ful projectors.  Swift* 

?•  Course.  Tf.  a,  [from  the  noun.] 
t.  To  hunt ;  to  pursue. 

The  big  round  tears 
^  Cnrt*/ one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase.     ^  Sbahpntre, 

The  lung  is  hunting  the  deer ;  I  am  cdursiag 
myself  '  SSah^emte. 

Where 's  ^e  thane  of  Cawdor  ? 
Wie  co&rs*d  hin\  at  the  heels,  and  had  a  purpose 
To  be  his  purvey.  Sbshfearc. 

».  To  pursue  with  dogs  that  hunt  in  Ttew. 
It  would  be  tried  also  in  flying  of  hawks ;  or 
in  coursimg  of  a  deer,  or  hart,  with  greyhounds. 
Bacon* s  Natural  Hist, 
T  am  continualty  starting  hares  for  you  to 
course  :  we  were  certainly  cut  out  for  one  an- 
other ;  for  my  temper  quits  an  amour  just  where 
tbtoe  takes  it  up.  Conj^reve» 

3.  To  put  to  Speed ;  to  force  to  run. 
When  they  have  an  appetite 
To  venery,  let  them  not  drink  nor  eat, 
Axid  course  them  oft,  and  tire  them  in  the  heat. 
Mafs  Virgil, 

To  Course,  it.  n.To  run ;  to  rove  about. 

Swift  asauicksilver  it  courses  through 
The  nat'ral  Rates  and  allcrs  of  the  body.  SbaJts, 

I'he  blood,  before  cola  and  settiedj  left  the 
fiver  white  and  pflle,>viuch  u  the  badge  of  pusil- 
lanimity and  cowardice ;  but  the  sherris  warms 
It,  and  makes  it  course  from  the  inwards  to  the 
parts  extreme.  SLahpeare. 

She  did  so  course  o'er  my  ezteriours,  with 
fiuch  a  needy  intention,  that  the  appetite  of  her 
eye  dia  seem  to  scorch  roe  up  like  a  burning 
pam,  Shais.  Merry  IVives  of  JVittdsor. 

Ten  brace  and  more  of^greyhounds,  snowy 
&ir, 
^bid  taU  as  stags,  ran  loose,  and  cours*d  around  , 
his  chair.  Dryden. ' 

AH,  at  once 
It  elapsing  <)uick,  as  quickly  re-oKend, 
And  mix,  and  thwart,  extinguish,and  renew, 
All  ether  coursing  'm  a  maxe  of  Ught .    Thomson. 

Ci/vKSXtL,  ».  J.  [fromfoiir/r;  coursiert 

French.] 
I.  A  swift  horse  1  a  war  horse :  a  word 

not  used  in  prose. 
He  pi^oodly  frkkett  00  his  tonrttP  stni^ 
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AtA  Atin  ty  link  prkks  widi  1^  <d  ihtm. 
and  wrong.  ^ema. 

Then  to  his  absent  guest  the  kbg  decreed 
A  pair  oicoursers^  born  of  heav'nly  breed: 
Who  from  dieir  noatribbreath'd  etberial  vt, 
Whom  Circe  stole  from  her  cdestial  sire.  Jhji 

TW  im^tknt  courser  pants  in  cv*fy  v«ik» 
And,  pswang,  seemi  to  beat  the  distant  plao; 
Hills,  vales,  and  floods,  appear  already  amiit 
And,  ere  be  starts,  a  ihoysanrf  stepsare  lot. 

1.  One  who  pursues  the  qxMt  of  counag 
bares. 

A  lea^  b  a  leathern  thong,  br  wbi^  sfil- 
couer  holds  his  hawk,  or  a  ««vrMr  leads  ImpcT* 
hound.  Bamtr, 

COURT.  If.  /.  [foio-,  Ft.  hertt  Ddtefci 

curtisi  low  Liiin.] 
X.  The  place  where  the  prince  ioidei; 
the  palace. 
Here  do  yon  keep  a  hoikbcd  kiidtt  asJ 
squires :    • 
Men  so  disorderly,  so  debtuch*d  and  botd, 
That  this  our  «Mn^^  infected  with  their  nuafici^ 
Shews  like  a  riotous  ion;  epicurisni  aadlsK 
Make  it  more  like  a  tavern,  or  a  brothel, 
Than  a  grac*d  jiahee.  SMsfm% 

It  shall  be  an  habitation  of  dragoon  sai  1 
court  for  owls.  Xmm^. 

His  exactness,  that  every  man  should  ^ 
his  due,  was  such,  ^t  you  wocdd  tbiok  U 
had  never 'seen  a  court:  the  pdlkeaesi  tii^ 
which  this  justice  was  admintstcredj  would  ooi> 
vince  you  he  never  had  VrttA  out  or  one.  ?riir. 
A  sup^fiant  to  your  royal  cou^t  1  cetne.  /^ 
a.  The  hall  or  chamber  where  juidce  n 
adnnmstered. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Afferenee 
Thit  hdds  thu  present  auestkw  in  die  eoorif 

St.  Paul  being  brought  into  the  h^Msi  mrt 
m  Athens,  to  give  an  accoont  of  the  doctnac  he 
had  preached  concerning  Jesus  and  the  iscr* 
rection,  took  occasion  to  imprint  on  those  m^ 
strates  a  future  state*  Jsurkiy 

3*  Open  space  before  a  house. 

You  must  have,  before  yc*  come  to  thefr)«f 
three  courts :  a  green  eottrt  plain,  with  s  wd 
about  it ;  a  second  court  of  the  same,  but  not 
garnished,  with  little  turrets,  or  other  «abdbb" 
ments,  upon  the  wall ;  and  a  third  ctnifio 
square  with  the  front,  not  to  be  buik  but  «• 
closed  with  a  naked  wall.  B^m. 

Suppose  it  were  the  king*s  bedchambff,  y« 
*the  meanest  man  in  the  tragedy  roost  cane  ^ 
dispatch  his  business,  rather  than  m  theW*f 
or  court  yard  (which  is  fitter  for  him),  t»^ 
the  stage  ^uld  be  cleared  and  the  «<•<* 
broken.  l>^ 

4,  A  small  opening  enclosed  with  booKSi 
and  paved  with   broad  stoaes,  di^ 
guished  from  a  street. 
J.  Persons  who  Compose  tl^retiawp ' 
prince. 

Their  wisdom  was  so  h'^y  cstMSed.  m 

some  of  them  were  a1«vays  empleved  t^^^ 

the  courts  of  their  kings  to  advise  tfica.  *f^ 

$.  Persons  who  are  assembled  for  tbe  *** 

ministration  of  justice. 
7.  Any  jurisdiction^   miUtaryt  dwt  • 
ecclesiastical. 

If  any  noise  or  eoldier  you  percet^ 
Near  to  the  wall,  by  some  nptrcnt  vffi^ 
hti  ushavtkncM4edgeatthe«tiiriot|ii«s* 

The  archbishop       ^^ 
<0£  CsBtsrbary;  sccompuiied  with  ctM 
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'Learned  ind  reverend  fathers  of  his  order» 
Held  a  late  cturt  at  Dunstable .         Sbaksfeart^ 
I  Jiave  at  lasc  met  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
€wtt  baron  held  in  that  behatf.  Sfectat^r^ 

S.  The  art  of  pleasing  ;^  theart  of  insinua- 
tion ;  civility ;  flattery. 
Him  the  prince  with  gentle  tourt  did  board* 

Sfaisir. 
Hast  thou  been  never  base  ?  Did  love  ne'er 
bend 
Thy  frailer  virtue,  to  betray  thy  friend  ? 
Flatter  me,  make  thy  edurt,  and  say  it  did: 
Kings  in  a  crowd  would  have  their  vices  hid. 

DrydeHM  Aurtng, 

Some  sort  of  people,  pladnc  a  great  part  of 

their  happiness  u  strong  drink,  are  always  for« 

i»ird  to  make  «svrf  to  my  young  master  by 

offering  that  which  they  love  best  themselves. 

Loektm 
I  have  been  considering  why  poets  have  such 
ill  success  in  making  their  fowr/,  since  they  are 
allowed  to  be  the  greatest  and  best  of  all  flat- 
terers :  the  defect  is»  that  they  flatter  only  in 
print  or  in  writing.  Sxvifi  to  Gay, 

),  It  if  often  used  in  composition  in  most 

of  its  senses, 
ri  Court-  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
:.'To  woo  ;  to  solicit  a  woman  to  mar- 
riage. 

roUow  a  shadow,  it  flies  you ; 
Seem  to  fly  it,  it  will  pursue : 

So  furt  a  mistress,  she  denies  you ; 
X^et  her  alone,  she  will  Mvr/  you.   Btn  Jmsm. 

Fir'd  with  her  love,  and  with  amhitionlcd. 

The  neighb'ring  princes  furi  her  nuptial  bed. 

Drjden*  JBneiJ, 

Alas !  Sempronius,  wouldat  thou  talk  of  love 

To  Marpia,  whilst  her  father's  life  *%  in  danecr  } 

Thou  might'st  as  well  court  iht  pale  trembling 

vestal 
Wliile  she  beholds  the  holy  flame  expiring. 

Addtsons  CafOm 
£v*n  now,  when  silent  scorn  is  all  tliey  gain, 
A  thousand  Mirr/ you,  though  xh^y  tourt  in  vain. 

J>of,, 
.  To  solicit ;  to  seek. 

Their  own  ease  and  satisfaction  would  quickly 
teach  children  to  fovr/ commendation,  and  avoid 
doing  what  they  found  condenmed.  Xtocit, 

.  To  flatter ;  to  endeavour  to  please. 
OUR  T-c  H  A  P  L  A I N .  n.  J.  ^court  and  cAap^ 
JairtJ^     One  who  attends  the  king  to 
celebrate  the  holy  offices. 

The  maids  of  honour  have  been  fully  con- 
vinced by  ^  famous  «vtfr/-fi6a^ArM.  Swift, 
o  u  R T*D  A  T.  If.  J.  [court  and  4/ay.l  Day 
on  which  justice  is  solemnly  adminis- 
tered. 

The  judge  took  time  to  deliberate,  and  the 
next  cottrt^day  he  s]foke.  Arhutbmoi  and  Pope^ 
o  u  RT-D  R  ESS  E  R.  If.  j.[ro«r/ and  ^rrji^r.] 
One  that  dresses  the  court,  or  persons  of 
rank ;  a  flatterer. 

There  are  many  ways  of  fallacy;  such  arts  of 
givine  colours,  appearances,  and  resemblances* 
by  this  oourP^rtistrt  tukcy,  LocJke* 

ouRT-FAvouR.  «.  J.  Favours  or  bene- 
fits bestowed  by  princes. 

We  part  with  the  blessings  of  both  worlds  £or 
pleasures,  <Mr/^H>Mrr«,  and  commisao&s:  and 
n  last,  when  we  hare  sold  ourselves  to  our  luscs, 
we  grow  sick  of  our  bargain.  JL'SjtrMgt, 

ouRT-BAND.  ft,  /•  [coutt  and  JbandJ} 
The  hand  or  manner  of  writing  used  ia 
tecords  and  judicial  proGt«d»Si* 


cou 

He  can  make  obligations,  and  write  < 
&!«/.  Sbahfnrtm 

CoURT-LADY. «.  j.  [ccurt  dXkAiady,]  A 
lady  conversant  or  employed  in  court. 

The  same  study,  bng  continued,  is  as  Intole* 
Table  to  them,  as  t^e  appcaringtong  in  the  sam^ 
doches  or  £ishion  is  to  a  court-lady,  Locke, 

Co'URTEous.  adj,  [courtoU,  French.l 
Elegant  of  manners ;  polite ;  well-bred | 
fuU  of  acts  of  respect. 

He  hath  deserved  worthily  of  his  country  ; 
and  his  ascent  b  not  by  such  easy  d«|rees,  as 
those  who  have  been  supole  and  courteous  to  th« 
people.  Sbaksptare*t  Corkiamuc* 

Tney  are  one  while  courteous,  civil,  and  oblig- 
ing ;  but,  within  a  small  time  after,  are  super-* 
dlious,  sharp,  troublesome,  fiercey  and  excep- 
tions. Soiai* 
Co^URTEOUSLY.  A^o;.  [from  courteoiu.'] 
Respectfully;  civilly;  complaisantly. 

He  thought  them  to  be  gentlemen  of  much 
more  w«rth  than  their  habits  bewrayed,  yet  ho 
.  let  them  courteously  pass.  frotton. 

Whilst  Christ  was  upon  earth,  he  was  not 
^mly  easy  of  access,  he  did  not  only  courteously 
receive  ulthat  addressed  themseWes  to  him,  bus 
also  did  not  disdain  himself  to  travel  up  and 
down  the  country^  Culamy's  Sermous* 

Alcinous,  being  prevailed  upon  by  the  glory 
of  his  name,  entertained  him  cmtrteously, 

Co'uRTEOusKEss.  if.  /.  [irom  cwrtcous^l 

Civility;  complaisance* 

Co'uRTESAN.  I     If.  J.  [cortisana^  low 

Co'uRTEiAN.  J    Lat.]  A  woman  of  the 

town  ;  a  prostitute  ;  a  strumpet. 

T  is  a  brave  night  to  cool  a  courteuau.   Shai» 

With  them  there  are  no  stews,  no  dtssolut* 

houses,  no  courtesans ,  nor  any  thin|;  of  that  kind; 

nay,  they  wonder,  with  detesution,  at  ^ni  in 

Europe,  which  permit  such  things.    %     Sm^oh, 

The  Corinthian  is  a  column  lascivjoudy  deck" 

ed  like  a  courtesan.  "       H^oitoHm 

Charixus,  the  brother  of  Sappho,  in  love  with  ^ 
Rhpdope  the  courtesan^  spent  his  whole  estat* 
upon  her.  Addisotu 

C o'u  R  T  E  sy .  ff,  4.  IcQurtoisUf  Pr.  corttsia^ 

Italian.] 
I.  Elegance  of  manners ;  civility ;  ooffl« 

plaisance. 
•    Sir,  you  are  very  welcome  to  oor  house : 
It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words. 
Therefore  I  scant  thisbreathing  courtesy, 

Shakspoare*s  Alerckant  of  Venktm 
Who  have  seen  tus  estate,  his  hospitality,  his 
eturtesy  to  strangers.  PemkawU 

He,  who  was  compounded  of  all  the  elements 
of  affability  and  courtesy  towards  all  kind  af 
people,  brought  himself  to  a  habit  of  neglect* 
and  even  of  rudeness,  towards  the  queen.  CUr* 

Courtesy  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  shades 
With  smoky  rafters ;  than  m  Up  stry  halls^ 
And  couns  of  prinoes,  whence  it  tint  wis 
nam'd.  JkCftaaw 

So  gentle  of  condition  was  he  known. 
That  through  the  court  his  cwurtesy  was  blown. 
Dfydrn'tPOImu 

a.  Ab  act  of  civility  or  respect. 

You  spum'd  me  such  a  day  s  another  thn« 
You  calJ'd  me  dog ;  and,  for  these  comrtum^ 
I  *]1  lend  you  thus  much  money.      Shaksfmr^ 
Repose  you  there  ;  while  I  to  the  hard  botisi 
Return,  and  force  tfaMrir  scanted  fMr««ry.  Skak* 

When  I  was  last  at  Exeter, 
The  mayor  in  twrten  shaw'd  at  the  castle. 

SbdUptstrii  Mhbvd  l%h 
Za 
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Sound  all  the  lofty  instrume«tf  of  wir, 
And  by  that  musick  let  us  all  embrace ; 
For,  heay'nto  earth,  some  of  us  never  shall 
A  second  lime  do  such  a  courtety,    Sbaksptar^* 
Other  states,  assuredly,  cannot  be  jusUy  ac- 
cused for  not  staying  for  the  first  blow ;  or  for 
not  accepting  Polyphemus's  (ourttjy,  to  be  tho 
last  that  shafi  be  eaten  up.  Bacon. 

$,  The  reverence  made  by  Women. 

Some  country  girl,  scarce  to  a  courfsy  bred, 
Would  I  much  rather  than  Cornelia  wed  y 
If,  supercilious,  haughty,  proud,  and  vain. 
She  brought  htt  father's  uiumphs  in  her  tnia. 
DryMi  JuvtnaL 
The  poor  creature  was  as  full  of  toyrUsUs  as 
if  I  had  been  her  godmother:  the  truth  on  *t  is, 
I  endeavoured  to  make  her  look  something 
christian-like.  Co/tgrtves  OU Bachelor, 

4.  A  tenure,  not  of  right,  but  by  the  fa- 
vour of  others :  as,  to  bold  upon  courtesy. 
^.  CovKTESY  o/Mnglan J.  A  tenure  by 
which,  if  a  man  marry  an  inheritrix, 
that  is,  a  woman  seised  of  land,  and 
Ectteth  a  child  of  her,  that  comes  alive 
into  the  world  ;  though  both  the  child 
and  his  wife  die  forthwith,  yet,  if  she 
were  in  pa^jsession,  shall  he  keep  the 
land  during  his  life,  and  is  called  tenant 
^er  legem  Auglue,  or  by  the  courtesy  of 
England,  '     Coweil. 

9tf  Co'URTESY.  v.  n,  [from  the  noun.]  ^ 
1,  To  perform  an  act  of  reverence :  it  is 
now  only  U8e4  of  women. 
Toby  a]^roaches,and  nurfsies  there  to  me. 
SbahpcMrtm 
The  petty  traffickers. 
That  entrCsy  to  them,  do  thctn  reverence. 

Sbahptare, 

i.  To  make  a  reverence  in  the  manner  of 
ladies. 

If  I  should  meet  herin  my  way. 
We  hardly  curCsy  to  each  other.  Prkr* 

Co'uRTiER.  If.  i.  [from  court. "] 
I.  One  that  frequents  or  attends  the  courts 
of  princes. 

He  hath  been  a  eturiier^  he  swears. 
If  any  man  doubts  that,  let  him  put  me  to  my 
purgaticm.  I  have^'rod  a  measure ;  I  have  flat- 
tered a  lady;  I  have  been  politick  with  my 
friend,  smooth  with  m'mc  enemy ;  I  have  urt- 
done  three  taylors  ;  I  have  had  four  quarrels, 
and  like  to  have  fought  one.  Sbaktpeare, 

You  are  a  flattering  boy ;  now,  I  see  you  'U 
be  a  courtier.  Sbakspeare. 

You  know  lam  no  coartiert  nor  versed  in  state- 
•flfairs.  •  BacM. 

The  TOinciptl  figure  In  a  picture  is  like  a  king 
among  nis  ccuriierjp  who  ought  to  dim  the  lustre 
of  his  attendants.  Dryden. 

a.  One  that  courts  or  solicits  the  favottr 
of  another*' 

What 
Made  thee,  all  honoured  hont5t  Roman  Brutus, 
With  the  arm'd  rest,  courtien  of  beauteous 

freedom, 
T*  drench  the  capitol  ?  SBahpeare, 

There  was  not  among  aD  our  princes  a  greater 
«««r/jrr  of  the  people  than  Richard  111.;  not 
out  of  fear,  but  wisdom.  SueUing. 

Co'uRTiNE.    See  Curtaih. 
Co'uRTLiKE.  adj\  {court and  Uke.l    Ele- 
gant ;  polite. 

Our  Entlish  tongue  i^,  1  will  not  say  as  Mcrei 
as  the  Hebrew,  or  as  learned  as  the  Oreek,'but 
M  flatat  as  \k%  I«asv>i  fi  countotit  as  the  Spa* 
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Mi^,  as  twrtllh  as  die  Frendi,  and  is  1 
as  the  Italian.  CamMi  i 

Co'URTLINESS,     «.    J.     [from    fWOt/j.] 

Elegance  of  maaners;  grace  of  mscB; 
complaisance;  civility. 

The  slightest  part  that  y«o  excel  10,  is  tm^ 
1USS,  Lord  Digby  to  Sir  Keuim  Digh. 

Co'URTLiNC.   «.    s.    [from  court.]    i 
courtier ;  a  retainer  to  a  court. 

Courtiing,  1  rather  thou  shouWst  utterly 
Dispraise  my  work,  than  praise  it  frostil^ 

B^Jmtm. 
Co'uRTLV.a^y.  [from  court.]   RdadEj 
or  retaining  to  the  court ;  elegant ;  wft; 
flatteriug. 

In  our  own  time  (excuse  some«Mr%  tfnu) 
Nowhiter  page  than  Addison's  remains.  Pt^ 

Co'u  R  T  L  Y .  adv.  In  the  manner  of  couits  j 
elegantly. 

They  can  produce  nothing  so  enrtly  iTiL,e 
which  expresses  so  much  the  conversatioa  d  1 
j^entleman,  as  sir  John  Suckling.  Drjlm. 

Co'uRTSHiP.if.  i.  [from  court."] 
I.  The  act  of  soliciting  favour. 
He  ^a!idh\sc»urtjbif  with  the  crowd 
As  far  as  modest  price  allowed.  5flgl 

a.  The  solicitation  of  a  woman  to  nur- 
riage. 

Be  merry,  and  employ  your  chiefest  umpi 
To  eourtsbipy  and  such  fair  ostents  of  lofe" 
As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there.  Shdi 

In  tedious  couritbip  we  declare  our  pain, 
And,  ere  we  kindness  find,  first  meetdis4a}Q. 

Dryir^ 

Every  roan  in  the  time  of  ^wrr/iAjj^.and  intJn 
first  entrance  of  marriage,  puts  on  a  behancJ 
like  my  correspondent's  holiday  suit.    iiiAnfc 
3.  Civility;  elegance  of  manners.    , 

yiy  courtship  to  an  university, 
My  modesty  I  give  to  soldiers  bare; 
My  patience  to  a  gamester's  share.        l^""' 

COUSIN.  J9.  s.[cousinf  Tr. conjoj^tdsau, 

Latin.] 
I.  Any  one  collaterally  related  more  re* 
motely  than  a  brother  or  a  sister. 

Macbeth  unseam'd  him^— 
Oh  valiant  cousin  f  worthy  gendenun !  Skii. 
Tybalt,  mv  cousin  !  O,  my  brother's  chiU ! 
Uhhappv  signt !  alas,  th«  blood  u  sjallM 
Of  my  dear  kinsman.  Sbahpi»f^ 

Tliou  art,  great  lord,  my  father's  siiicr'f  ic% 
'    And  cousin  german  to  great  Priaih'i  seei  Shsh. 
a.  A  title  given  by  Uic  king  to  a  wAk- 
man,    particularly    to   those  of  tit 
council. 
COW.«.  s.  [in  the  plural  anciently  i«if» 
or  keen,  now  commonly  cows;  cu,Six. 
>or,  Dutch.]    The  female  of  the  ho&i 
the  homed  animal  with  cloveo  fccti  k4* 
for  her  milk  and  calves. 

We  see  that  the  horns  of  oien  vadctmM 

the  most  part,  are  brgcr  than  the  buBs;  "^^ 

is  caused  by  abundance  of  moisture,  »o^  ^ 

the  horns  of  the  bull  fiuleth.  ^^^ 

After  the  fever  is  dhninished,  assei  ta^  P^ 

milk  may  be  necessary;  yea,  a  dietrf** 

milk  akrns.  Wisema'}  Sa^ 

Then,  leavmg  in  the  fields  his  traaof  *»Wr 

.  Me  sought  himself  some  hosfUtaUe  hotfe : 

Good  Crctun  cntcrtahi'dhis  V^^^^S^j, 

To  Cow.  V.  a.  [from  coward,  by  cosi^ 
Hon'}  To  depress  with  fear  j  t»  «?• 
press  with  habitual  timidity. 
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Macduff  was  from  his  mother's  womli 
Untimely  ripp*d 

Accursed  be  that  tongue  thattdls  me  so! 
For  it  hath  MtvV  my  better  part  of  man.  Shak, 
By  reason  of  tlieir  frequent  revolts,  they  have 
di,..^  x-poQ  themselves  the  pressures  of  war  so 
often,  that  it  seems  to  have  somewhat  cowed 
tiifiw  spirits.  HnotVs  Focal  Forest, 

For  when  men  by  their  wives  are  roiifV, 
Their  horns  of  course  are  understood.  Hudih, 
Cow* HERD.  «.  J.  [cQtuty  and  hyph.  Sax. 
a  keeper.]  One  whose  occupation  i% 
to  tend  cows. 
C  o  w-  H  b  u  s  E .  w .  /.  [row  and  houje.l  The 
house  in  which  kine  are  kept. 

You  must  house  your  milch-cows,  that  you 
give  hay  to,  in  your  coivhoute  all  night. 

Mortimerm 

Cow. LEECH,  n,  J.  [fow  and  ltecb,\    One 
who  professes  to  cure  distempered  cows. 
To  Cow-leech,  -y. ».  To  profess  to  cure 
cows. 

Though  there  are  many  pretenders  to  the  art 
of  farrieri^js  and  cfnc^eeclir.gy  yet  many  of  them 
are  very  ignorant,  especially  in  the  country. 

Mortiwur't  Huibartdry^ 

Cow-weed.  «.j.  \co<w  and  tLucedJ]  A 
species  of  chervil. 

Cow-wheat,  «,  j.  [cow  and  wbenu"]  A 
plant. 

CO'WARD.  If.  J.  Icouardi  Fr.  of  uncer- 
tain derivation.] 

1.  A  poltroon;  a  wretch  whose  predo* 
m  in  ant  passion  is  fear. 

Pyrodes  did  such  wonders,  beyond  belief,  as 
was  able  to  lead  Musidorus  to  courage,  though 
he  had  been  born  a  coward,  Sidney. 

There  was  a  soldier  that  vaunted,  before  Ju- 
lius Cxsar,  of  the  hurts  he  had  received  in  his 
face.  Caesar,  knowing  him  to  be  btit  a  caward^ 
told  him,  You  were  best  take  heed,  next  time 
you  run  away,  how  you  look  back.  Baton, 

Some  are  brave  oneday,andtfMvarA  another; 
as  great  captains  have  often  told  me,  from  their 
own  experience  and  observation.  Templt, 

Aco^carddoei  not  always  escape  wkh  dis- 
grace, but  sometimes  also  he  loses  his  life.  South. 

Tremble  ye  not,  oh  friends !  ^nd  cowards  fly. 
Doomed  by  the  stern  Telemachus  to  die !  J*ofe, 

2.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  the  manner  of 
an  adjective. 

Having  more  man  tlun  wit  about  me,  I  drew. 

And  rais*dthe  house  with  loud  and  eowardctltu 

Sbahpossre, 

Invading  fears  repel  my  co^oard'wy^ 
And  ills  foreseen  the  present  bliss  destroy.^rfor. 
Co'w  A  K D I c E.  If .  J.  [from  coward.'i  Fear ; 
habitual  timidity  ;  pusillanimity ;  want 
ofcourajre. 

Certes,  sir  knight,  ye  been  too  much  to  blame, 
Hius  for  to  blot  tlie  honour  of  the  dead ; 
And  with  foul  cowardice  his  carcase  shame. 
Whose  living,  hands  immortalis'd  his  name. 

Fairy  Q^een, 

Oallant  and  fearless  courage  will  turn  into  a 
native  and  heroick  valour,  and  make  them  hate 
the  cfwardice  of  doing  wron^  Mihca, 

None  was  disgrac  a ;  for  tailing  is  no  shame, 
And  (oxvardice  alone  is  lots  of  fame  :  - 
The  vent*rous  knight  is  from  the  saddle  throwrr ; 
But 't  is  the  ftult  of  fortune,  not  his  own.  Dryd, 
.This  great,  this  holy,  this  terrible  Being,  is 
rresent  to  all  our  afiections ;  sees  every  treache- 
rous inclination  of  our.  heart  to  desert  his  ser- 
vice;  and  treasures  up,  against  the  day  tf  his 
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Vradi,  the  secret  cowardice  which  deters  us  from 
asserting  his  cause,  which  prevails  on  us  to  coo* 

Elimcnt  the  vices  of  the  ereat,  to  applaud  th« 
bertine,  and  laugh  with  the  prophane.  Roarers. 
Co'wAai>Li'NEss.  w.  J.  [from  ctnvardly.\ 

Timidity ;  cowardice.  , 

CoVa  RDLY.  adj.  [from  €Otward''\ 
I.  Fearful  ;  timorous ;  pusillanimous. 
An   Egyptian    soothsayer   made    Antoniuf 
believe  that  his  genius,  otherwise  brave  and 
confident,  was  in  tne  presence  of  Octavius  poor 
and  cowardly.  Bacons  Natural  History, 

a.  Mean  ;  befitting  a  coward ;  proceed- 
ing from  fear. 

T  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile. 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life.  Shakshtart, 

Let  all  such  as  can  enlarge  their  consciences 
like  hell,  and  style  a  cowardly  silence  in  Christ's 
cause  discretion,  know,  that  Christ  will  one  day 
scorn  them.  Soothe 

Co'wARDLV.  adnj.  In  the  manner  of  a 
coward;  meanly;  vilely. 

He  sharply  reproved  them  as  men  of  no  cou* 
rage,  who  Had  most  cowardly  turned  their  bacics 
upon  their  enemies.  KnolUs* 

Co'w  A  R  D  s  H I  p .  « .  J.  [fiiom  coward.']  l^hc 
character  or  qualities  of  a  coward  | 
meanness.    Not  in  use. 

A  very  pahrv  boy,  and  more  a  coward  than  • 
hare :  his  disnonetty  appears  in  leaving  his 
friend  here  in  necessity,  and  denying  him ;  aoi 
for  his  cowardshi^f  ask  Fabian.  Sbakspearo, 

To  Co'vvEli.    V.  If.  [cwrrian^   WelsA  |  * 
courbcTy  Fr.  or  perhaps  borrowed  from 
the  manner  in  which  a  cow  sinks  on  her 
knees.  ]    To  sink  by  bending  the  knees ; 
to  stoop ;  to  shrink. 

Let  the  pail  be  put  over  the  man's  head  abov« 

water,  then  he  cower  down,  and  the  pail  "b* 

pressed  down  inth  him.  Baeomi 

The  splitting  rocks  eno*r'd  m  the  sinkiac 

sands, 

Ani  would  noC  dsih  me  with  their  raned  sides. 

Soakspearom 

As  thus  he  spake,  each  bird  and  beast  beheld. 

Approaching  two  and  two ;  these  cowering  low 

With  blandishment,  each,  bird  stoop'd  dn  his 

wing.  Miltoir* 

Our  dame  sits  cow* ring  o'er  a  kitchen  fire; 

I  draw  fresh  air,  and  nature's  works  admire. 

Drydem, 

Co'wiSH.  adj.  [from  To  cowf  to  awe.] 
Timorous  ;   fearful ;   mean  ;  pustllanU 
mous  ;  cowardly.    Not  in  use. 
It  is  the  cowitb  terrour  of  his  spirit^ 
That  dares  not  undertake:  he  'U  not  feel  wroags 
Which  tie  him  to  an  answer.  Shaisfttre* 

Co'w  KEEPER,  ff.  J.  Icow  and  keeper, \ 
One  whose  business  is  to  keep  cows. 

The  terms  cowkeeper  and  hogherd  ar^not  to 

be  used  in  our  poetrv;  but  there  are  vo  finer 

words  m  the  Greek  language.  Brtome, 

COWL.  «.  s,  [CU3I4,  Saxon;   euctiUui, 

Latin.] 
X.  A  monk's  hood.  ♦ 

You  may  imagine  that  Francis  Cornfield  did 
scratch  his  elbow,  when  he  had  sweeUy  invent- 
od,  to  signify  his  name,  saint  Francis  with  his 
frlery  cowl  in  a  cornfield.  Casssdem, 

What  differ  more»  you  cry,  than  crowiv  as4 
cowlf 
1 11  tiU  you,  friend :  a  wise  man  aid  a  fooL  J^ap*, 
9.  [Perhaps  from  cooly  cooler^  a  vessel  ia 
.    whicli  n«t  liquor  is  Kt  to  cool.]    ▲ 
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^etael  is  which  water  U  cinicd  on  a 
pok  between  two. 

CowL-STAFT.   ff.  /.    [rMti/  afid  staffs'] 
The  staff  on  which  a  vessel  is  supported 
between  two  men. 
Mounting  hha  upon  a  eotoUttaf^ 
.  Which  (tossing  him  something  Ugh) 
He  apprehended  to  be  Pegasus.  SueWi^ 

Th«  way  by  a  cwmUiUxff  is  safer:  the  stira 
must  have  a  bunch  in  the  middle,  somewhat 
wcda^lik^i  ^oA  covered  with  a  toft  bolster. 

WuemaM% 

^'  Co'wsLiP.  II. /.  [paralysis;  cuj-lippe, 
Sax.  as  some  think,  from  their  resem- 
blance of  scent  to  the  breath  of  a  cow ; 
perhaps  from  growing  much  in  pas-'* 
ture  groundsi  and  often  meeting  the 
eow^s  ///.] 

Cowslip  IS  also  called  pagU,  grows  wild  in  the 
meadows,  and  is  a  species  of  primrose*    Miller, 

He  might  as  well  say,  that  a  eowsUp  is  as 
«rhite  as  a  lily.  Stdtuy. 

Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I; 
la  a  fU'sUf^i  bell  I  lie.  Sbahptan^ 

Thy  little  sons 
Sennit  to  raofe  the  pastures:  gladly  tliey 
Will  mow  the  cwftHp  posies,  famtly  sweet. 

'^  Philips. 

Cows-LUNGWO&T.  «.  u   A  specics  of 
mullein. 

Co'x  CO  M  B.  j9.  J.  [cock  and  comh^  eorrupted 
froni  eock*t  comb.'] 

%.  The  top  of  the  head. 

As  the  cockney  did  to  the  eels,  when  she  put 
them  i'  the  pasty  alive;  she  ra^  them  o*  th' 
umcMihi  with  a  stick*  and  cried,  I)own,  wantons, 
down  1  Sbahpeare.. 

^%f  The  comb  resembling  that  of  a  cock, 
which  licensed  fools  wore  formerly  in 
their  caps. 
^  There,  take  my  c»xttm6 :  why,  this  fellow 

has  banished  two  of  his  daughters,  and  did  the 
third  a  blessing  against  his  will ;  if  thou  follow 
liim,  thou  must  needs  wear  my  coxcomb,  Sbah, 
3.  A  fop  i  a  superficial  pretender  to 
knowledge  or  accomplishments. 

I  sent  to  her. 
By  this  same  eoxcomk  that  we  have  i*  tli*  wind. 
Tokens  and  letters,  which  she  did  resend.  SUk. 

I  scorn,  quoth  she,  thou  eoKcomk  silly, 

•Quarter  or  counsel  from  a  foe.  HiMras. 

It  is  a  vanit^r  for  every  pretending  coxcomb  to 

make  himself  one  of  the  party  still  with  his 

betters.  VEgtrattge. 

They  overflowed  with  smart  repartees ;  and 

were  only  distinguished  from  the  intended  \rits 

by  being  called  coxcombs,  though  they  deser\'ed 

not  so  scandalous  a  name.  DryJen. 

Some  are  bewUder'd  in  the  maxe  of  schools; 

And  some  made  coxeombtf  nature  meant  but 

foob.  Pope. 

J!  A  kind  of  red  flower. 
oxco'mical.  adu  [from coJtcomh.']  Fop- 
pish ;    conceited :   a  low    wordy    un- 
worthy of  use. 

Because,  as  he  was  a  very  natural  writer,  and 
they  were  without  prejudice,  without  preposses- 
sion, without  affectation,  and  without  the  influ- 
ence of  coxcomicali  senseless  cabal,  they  were  at 
liberty  to  receive  the  impressions  which  liiinga 
naturally  made  on  their  minds.  Dehnie. 

COY.  adj.   ic^9  French;  from  quietuSf 

Latin.] 
U  Modest  t  deoCDW 


toz 


lasoo  b  as  cay  as  is  a , 

He1ookedpiceousty,batnou^h8flU.CUM| 
%•  Resenred ;   not  accessible ;  not  euilf 
condescending  to  familiarity. 

And  vain  detigbt  ^  saw  he  lignt  did  paSi 
A  foe  of  folly  ud  immodest  toy ; 
StiU  solemn  sad,  or  still  diadaioful  CM.  Speuffi 
Like  Phoebus  sung  the  no  less  anurous  bor: 
like  Daphne  she, » lovely  and  ttAv.  WoBa. 
At  thu  sieasoa  every  smile  ef  tiiesun,  IDci 
the  smile  of  a  coy  lady,  IS  as  dear  as  k  is  oocas}- 
mon.  ^tff' 

The  Nile's  coy  source.  Crm^ 

To  Coy.  v.  «.  [from  the  adjectife.] 
X.  To  behave  with  reserve;  to  reject fc 
miliarity. 

What, cvyo^ it  again! 
No  more;  but  make  me  luppy  to  my  gott, 
That  is,  without  your  struggling.         Drfie* 

Retire  (  I  beg  you,  leave  me^-*- 
—Thus  to  £oy  It ! 

With  one  whoknqivs  you  too!  X*** 

a«  To  make  difficulty;  not  to coDde&crad 
willingly.  • 

If  he  eo{d 
To  hear  Cominius  speak,  I H  keep  at  home. 
S6mbipe»n\  Con>i^9t, 

To  Coy.  v.  a.  [fori*;r^.]  To  aiiure. 
Not  in  use. 

1 11  mountebank  thor  knreii 
Cajr  th^  hearts  from  them,  and  Gooe  hone  be- 
loved 
Of  all  the  trades  in  Rome.  Shakspm^ 

Co'YLY.tfifv.  [fromroy.]  Withrcacivcj 
with  disinclination  to  ^miliaiitv. 

This  said,  his  huid  he  coyly  snauhe  sway 
From  forth  Antinous'  haiia*  Chaf9»* 

Co'VKESS.  «.  J.  [from  foy.]  Rcscnre; 
unwillingness  to  become  familiar. 

When  the  sun  hath  warmed  the  eardi  a» 
water,  three  or  four  male  carps  wiS  felkm  a  tt* 
male ;  and  she  putting  on  a  seeming  etymft^  ther 
force  her  through  w^ds  and  flags.         Wekm. 

When  the  kinid  nymph  would  eoyaest  feng^ 
And  hides  but  to  be  found  again.  />rf^' 

Co'YSTREL.«.j.  A  species  of  degCQcntt 
hawk. 
One  they  might  trust,  thdr  commoo  vroB)^ 
to  wreak: 
The  musket  and  the  cayifref  were  too  «nk« 
Too  fierce  the  falcon.  I^ 

Coz.  If.  J.  A  cant  or  £uniliar  word,ciC' 
tracted  from  cousin. 

Be  merry,  «»e;  since  sudden  sorrcM' 
Serves  to  say  thus,  some  good  thio{  mto»*> 
morrow.  Sbaksfter.- 

To  CO'ZEN.  V. «.  C  To  cos^is  in  the  c^ 
Scotch  dialect,  as  Jmmus  obscrrcSit' 
chop  or  change;  whence  r«sfr,  ia 
cheat ;  because  in  such  traffick  tbert » 
comdionly  fraud.]  Todieati  totrict; 
to  defraud. 

Let  the  queen  pay  never  sq  fiilly,  let  ^ 

muster-master  view  them  never  so  dfl'f ♦"••'' 

let  the  deputy  or  general  look  to  tbctn  nr>f'  * 

exactly,  yet  xhtj  can  cubm  them  all.     S^''-^ 

Goring  lovea  uo  man  so  weQ  but  thi'* 

.    would  C9tem  him,  and  expoce  him  to  fn>-  ^ 

mirth  for  having  been  coxened.  Otrr^  * 

He  that  suffers  a  government  to  be  ib^-  ' 

carelessness  or  negtect,  does  the  £i^'  •■'  * 

with  him  that  maliciously  and  corrY^y  '^ ' 

himself  to  coxen  it.  Vtsf'^ 

You  are  not  obliged  to  a  literal  belief  t<f^'' 
the  poets  says;  but  you  are  pleased  »Jt'-  '^ 
iin0^«i  without  beli^«9sci«/by  dieftcti^  . 
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/  What  if  T  plewe  to  lengthen  out  his  date 
A  day,  And  take  a  pride  to  cozen  fate  f  Ihyi, 
Children  may  be  cozened  into  a  knowledge  of 
the  letters;  and  be  Uught  to  read,  without  per- 
ceiving it  to  be  any  thing  but  a  spoit.  Lwke. 
C o'z E  N  A  G  E.  n.  J.  [from  cozen,  ]  Fraud  ; 
deceit;  artific^;  fallacy;  trick;  cheat; 
the  practice  of  cheating. 

lliey  ny  this  town  is  full  aicpzemajreg 
As,  nimble  iuggl^rs  that  deceive  the  eye. 
Disguised  cheaters.  SUhfeare. 

Wisdom  without  honesty  is  mcer  cratt  and 
tozenage}  and  therefore  the  reputation  of  ho- 
'nesty  muit  first  be  gotten,  which  cannot  be  but 
by  hvuig  well:  a  good  life  is  a  main  argument. 
Ben  yonjon*t  D'ueoveriet, 
There's  ro  such  thing  as  that  we  beauty  taU| 
It  is  roecr  cozenage  all ; 
For  though  some  long  ago- 
Like  certain  colours  mingled  so  and  so. 
That  doth  not  tie  me  now  from  chusing  new* 

Suikthg, 
Ima^imiry  appearances  offer  themselves  tu  oor 
impatient  minds,  Mhich  entertain  these  counter- 
feitt  without  the  leust  suspicion  of  their  cozen" 
fge,  G/anvi/itr't  Scepsis, 

Strange  eoz*nage  !  none  would  live  past  years 
again. 
Yet  all  hope  pleasure  in  what  yet  remtiin ; 
And  from  the  dregs  of  life  think  to  receive  ^ 
What  the  iirst  sprightly  running  covild  not  give. 

Dr^d,  Jinr. 
But  all  these  are  trifles,  if  we  consider  the 
fraud  and  cozenage  of  trading  men  and  shop- 
keepers. Swip, 
CoHhSKR.ms,  [from  cozm."]  A  cheater ; 
a  defraucler. 

Indeed,  sir,  there  are  cozeners  abroad,  and 
tlierefore  it  behoves  me  to  be  wary.         Sbah. 
CKAfi.  n.  i.  [cjiabba,  Sax.  krahbe,  Dut.J 
X.  A  crustaceous  fish. 

Hioce  that  cast  their  shell  are,  the  lobster, 
the  erah,  the  crawfish,  the  hodmandod  or  dod- 
man,  and  the  tortoise.  1'he  old  shells  are  never 
found;  so  as  it  is  like  they  scale  off,  and  crumble 
away  by  degrees.  Bacon**  Nat,  Hut, 

The  fox  catches  crah  fish  with  his  tail,  which 
Glaus  Magnus  saich  he  himself  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness of.  Derhat^* 

%.  A  wild  apple;  the  tree  that  "bears  a 
wild  apple. 

Noble  stock 

Was  graf^  with  crak  tree  slip,  whoce  fruit  thou 

art.  Sbahpeare, 

Fetch  me  a  docen  erab  tree  staves,  and  strong 

•ncs ;  these  are  but  switches.  Sbaksfeare, 

W^en  ronsted  crah  hiss  in  the  bowl. 

Then  niehtly  sings  the  staring  owL  Shaksfcare, 

'i  ell  why  a  graft,  taking  nourishment  from  a 

trah  stock,  shall  have  a  fruit  more  noUe  than  its 

nurse  and  parent.  TajUr, 

3.  A  peevish  morose  person. 

4.  A  wooden  engine  with  three  claws  for 
launching  of  ships,  or  heaving  them 
into  the  dock.  Pbiliipi. 

r.  The  sign  in  the  zodiack. 

Then  parts  the  Twins  and  Crah^  the  Dog  di- 
vides, 
And  Argo's  keel  that  broke  the  frothy  tides. 

Crab,  adj.  It  is  used  by  way  of  contempt 
-    for  any  sour  or  degenerate  fruit ;  as,  a 

i       crab  cherry,  a  crab  plum.. . 

Better  gleanings  their  worn  aoU  can  boast 

I      Than  the  erab  vinuge  of  the  neighb'rine  c(»it. 

Cha^bbed.  ^J.  [from ^rii^.] 
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I.  Peevish  ;  morose ;  cynical ;  sour. 
A  man  of  yean,  yet  fresh,  as  mote  appetr; 
Of  s^'arth  comi>lexion,  and  of  crabbed  hue. 
That  him  fUll  of  melancholy  did  shew.  Sfenxtr^ 

O,  she  IS 
Ten  rimes  more  gentle  than  herfather  '^crabbed: 
And  he  's  compos'd  of  harshness.    Sbahp$jre» 
4.  Harsh ;  unpka.>>ing. 

That  was  when 
Three  crabbed  months  had  sour*d  themselves  to 

death. 
Ere  I  could  make  thee  open  thy  white  hand. 
And  depe  thyself  my  love.  Sbakspeare% 

How  charming  b  divine  philosophy ! 
Not  harsh  and  erahbed,  as  duU  fools  suppost; 
But  musical  as  b  Apollo*s  lute. 
And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar'd  sweets, 
Where  no  crude  stufeit  reigns.  Jkf«Ato% 

J.  DifKcult;  perplexing. 

Beside,  he  was  a  shrewd  philosopher. 
And  had  read  ev'ry  text  and  gloss  over ; 
Whatever  the  crabM'et  author  hath. 
He  understood  b' implicit  faith.  HtMras* 

Lucretius  had  diosen  a  subject  naturally  era^. 
bed.  Drydm. 

Your  crabbed  rogues  that  read  Lucretius 
Are  against  gods,  you  know.  Prior^ 

Cra^bBedly.^^i;.  [from  rrtf^W.]  Pce» 
vishly;  morosely;  with  perplexity. 

Cra'bbcdness. ]i. /.  [froni crabM."] 

X.  Sourness  of  taste. 

a.  Sourness  of  countenance ;  asperity  of 
manners. 

3.  Difficulty ;  perplexity. 

Crabber,  n.s. 

The  poor  iish  have  enemies  enongh,  beside 
such  unnatural  fishermen ;  as  otters,  the  cormo- 
rant, and  the  craber,  which  some  caU  the  watei- 
rat.  Waltan*e  An^^ 

Crabs-eyes.  «.  /.  Whitish  bodies, 
rounded  on  one  side  and  depressed  on 
the  other,  heavy,  moderately  hardy  and 
without  smell.  They  are  not  the  eyes 
of  any  creature^  nor  do  they  belong  to 
the  crab,  but  are  produced  by  the  com- 
mon crawfish :  the  stones  are  bred  in 
two  separate  bags,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  stomach.  Th^y  are  al]caline»  ab» 
sorbenty  and  in  some  degree  diuretick. 

mi. 

Several  persons  had,  in  vain,  endeavoured  t* 
store  themselves  with  crabt^eu  BoyUm 

CRACK.  If.  J.  [kraeck,  Dutch.] 
I.  A  sudden  disruption,  by  which  the 
parts  are  separated  but  a  little  way  from 
each  other. 
9.  The  chink»  fiisure»  or  vacuity,  made  by 
disruption ;  a  narrow  breach. 

Contusions,  when  great,  do  usually  produce  a 
fissure  or  eracA  of  the  skuU,  either  m  the  8)un« 
part  wher^  the  blow  was  inflicted,  or  in  the  con- 
trary part.  IVUemam* 
At  length  it  would  crack  in  many  places  | 
and  those  eraeh^  as  they  dilated,  would  appeav 
of  a  pretty  good,  but  yet  obscure  and  dafk« 
sky-colour.  Nevrian*t  Opticiim 
3.  The  sound  of  any  body  bursting  or 
falling. 

If  I  say  sooth,  I  must  report  they  were 
As  cannons  overcharged  with  double  craciu 

Sbakspeare's  Macbeth, 
Now  dty  appears,  and  ^ith  the  day  the  kie|^ 
Whosf  early  care  had  robb'd  him  of  hil  nttS 
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Fir  off  the  tracks  of  falling  houfes  ring, 
•And  shrielu  of  subjects  pierce  his  tender  breast. 

Dr^dtH* 

4*  Any  sudden  and  a  nick  sound. 

A  fourth  ?— stsrt,  eye  ! 

,  IVha^,  will  the  line  -stretch  out  to  th'  erack  of 

doom  ?  Sbakspeare, 

Vulcan  was  employed  in  hammering  out  t  hun- 

derbolts,  that  every  now  and  then  flew  m^  from 

the  anvil  with  dreadfuUra^ix  and  flashes.  Addu, 

5.  Change  of  the  voice  in  puberty. 

And  let  us,  Paladour,  though  now  our  voices 

Have  got  the  mannish  cracky  sing  him  to  th* 

ground.  Sbaktpcart* 

6.  Breach  of  chastity. 

I  cannot 
Believe  \kix^  crack  to  be  in  my  dread  mistress, 
So  sovereignly  being  honourable.      Sbaksptare. 
7*  Crazinesa  of  intellect. 
S.  A  man  crazed. 

I  have  invented  projects  for  raising  millions 

without  burthening  the  subject ;  but  cannot  get 

the  parliament  to  It&ten  to  me}  who  look  upon 

.   me  as  a  crack  and  a  projector.  AJdu$M, 

9.  A  whore,  in  low  language. 

xo.  A  boast. 

JLeasingSfbaekbitings,  and  vain-glorious  rr^i/, 
AH  those  against  that  fort  did  bend  their  batteries. 

Spenttr, 

11.  A   boaster.     This  is   only    in  low 
.    phrase. 

T&  Crack.  i».  /z.  {kraeckftty  Dutch.] 
1.  To  break  into  chinks ;  to  divide  the 
parts  a  little  from  each  other. 
Look  to  your  pipes,  and  cover  them  with  firesh 
,    and  warm  litter  out  of  the  stable,  a  good  thick* 
ness»  lest  the  frost  track  them.  Mortimer, 

^.  To  break ;  to  split. 

O,  madam,  my  heart  is  crack* J,  it  *s  cracked, 

Sbahpeare, 
Thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  for  eracking 
nuts,  having  no  other  reason  but  because  thou 
hast  hazel  eyes.  Sbahfteare, 

Should  some  wild  fig-tree  take  her  native 
bent,  , 
And  heave  below  the  gaudy  monument. 
Would  crack  the  nurhlc  titles,  and  disperse 
TTie  characters  of  all  the  lying  vorse.     DrjcUn, 

Or  as  a  lute,  which  in  moi&t  weather  rings 
'Hex  knell  alone,  by  craekirtg  of  her  strings.- 

Honour  is  like  that  glassy  bubWe 
That  finds  philosophers  such  trouble ; 
Whose  least  part  crack.*Jy  the  whole  docs  fly. 
And  vnts  are  nrack'd  to  find  out  why.  HueUbra^* 

3.  To  do  any  thing  with  quickness  or 
•     smartness. 

Sir  Balaam  no.v,  he  lives  like  other  folkfi; 
He  takes  his  chirping  pint,  he  crcukj  his  jokes. 

4.  To  break  or  destroy  any  thin^. 

You  'U  .rack  a  quart  together !  Ha,  will  you 
not?  Shiksptare, 

Love  coots,  friendship  falls  off,  brothers  di- 
vide: in  cities,  mutinies;  in  countries,  discord ; 
In  palaces,  treasoni  and  the  bond  cracked  'twixt 
son  and  ^ther.  Sbaispeare^s  King  Lear, 

5.  To  craze;  to  weaken  the  intellect. 

I  waa  ever  of  opijiion,  that  the  philosopher*! 

stone,  and  an  holy  war,  were  but  the  rendeavoui 

of  cracked  brains,  that  wore  ihcir  feather  in 

their  heads.  Bacons  Hoiy  War» 

He  thought  none  poets  t'dl  their  brains  were 

erackt*  Jtoitammtn 

7i  Crack.  *r.  n. 

I.  To  burst ;  to  open  in  chinks. 

By  BUlfortuiie  it  iratktd  in  the  coding;  idlcrt* 
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"by  V»  were  reduced  to  make  me  of  aec  fR 
which  was  straight  and  intire.  h^ 

a.  To  fell  to  ruin. 

The  credit  not  only  of  banks,  hoc  of  o^ 
querst  eracks^  when  little  coroes  inand  cui 
goes  out.  Ik^ 

3.  To  utter  a  lond  and  sudden  sound. 

I  tvill  IxMrd  her,  though  she  chide  as  lad 
As  thunder  when  the  dooda  in  aatuma  crmL 

SUtsfmn. 

4.  To  boast:  with  »/! 

To  look  like  her,  are  chimney-sweepcn  ttoi, 
And  since  her  tinie  are  cc^ers  counted  te:; 
And  Ethiops  c/* their  sweet  c<Mn{dezioa^ 
Dark  needs  no  candles  now,  for  duk  is  Egk. 

Sb^i^ 
Crack-bratned.  adj^  [^craek  and  i/*- 
ed.")    Crazy ;  without  right  reason. 

We  have  sent  you  an  answer  to  the  iH-gnvi' 
ed  sophisms  of  those  cratk^rmned  f^o^ 

ArhutkiMtmlf^ 

CRACK-lfKMP.  «. /.  [crack  and  hem^ . 
A  wretch  fated  to  the  gallows ;  acnes- 
rope :  furcifer. 

Come  hither,  crack-bem^* 
1  hope  1  may  chuae,  air. 
—Come  hither,  you  r(^e  : 
What,  have  you  forgot  me  ?  Shaksfm'^ 

Crack-rope.  n-i-  [crack  2xxA  rope.]  A 

fellow  that  deserves  hanging. 
Cr'acker.  n,  s,  [from  crack,"] 
I.  A  noisy  boasting  fellow. 

Whzl  eraeker  is  this  same,  that  dea6  our  cm 
With  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breath  ? 
Sbaispcart's  JOtf  J^' 

a.  A  quantity  of  gunpowder  confinid  >j 
as  to  burst  with  preat  nt»ise. 

The  bbddcr,  at  i''s  breakirs,  give  a  p;* 
report,  almost  Ukc  a  cracker.  f  £^-y- 

And  when,  for  furious  haste  to  run. 
They  durst  not  stay  to  fire  a  gun, 
Have  done  *t  with  bonfires,  and  at  home 
Made  squibs  and  crackers  overcome.  Hs&r^ 

Then  furious  he  begins  his  march. 
Drives  rattling  o'er  a  brazen  arch. 
With  squibs  and  trackers  armM,  to  throw 
Among  the  trembUug  crowd  below.       Svf 

ToCra'ckle.  V  n.  [fromrrjfi,]  To 
make  slight  cracks ;  to  make  smiU  iri 
fremicnt  noises  ;  to  decrepitate. 

All  these  motions,  which  we  saw. 
Are  but  as  ice  which  craekUs  at  a  thaw.  IW* 

I  fear  to  try  new  love. 
As  boys  to  venture  on  the  unknown  ice 
That  crackles  underneath  them.  Dn^^~ 

Caught  her  dishevellM  hair  and  rich  attite; 
Her  crown  and  jewels  creukUd  in  the  iire. 

jyrjdt%t£**' 

Marrow  is  a  specifick  in  that  scurry  wbiA  ** 
casions  a  erackOng  of  the  bones;  in  wkkhc« 
marrow  performs  its  natural  function  of  oas- 
ening  them.  ^rbatbm^t «  ^^^^f^ 

Cra'cknel.  «.j.  [from  crari.]  ^^ 
brittle  cake- 

Albee  my  loye  he  seek  with  daily  $ut^ 
His  clownish  gifts  and  curtesies  I  diidam. 
His  kids,  his  cracJkmeli.  and  bis  earh  fruit* ' 

Pay  tribuury  erackneh^  which  i»«  ^^^ 
And  with  our  offerings  help  to  rsise  bif  ^ 
Dryieili  7««^ 

CRAT)I.E.  w.  J.  [cpabel,  Saxon.J 
I.  A  moveable  bed,  on  which  dukJrt'JJ 
sick  persons  arc  agitated  with  a  $iw<^'" 
and  tqiui  motioDi  tg  mikc  tticm  sk«(* 
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Ske  had  uideed,  ur,  a  aon  for  her  trsJle^  er« 
•he  had  a  husband  for  her  >ed.        Shaktptatt. 

No  jutting  fHeze, 
Buttriee*  nor  coigne  of  .vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendant  bed  and  procreant  cradle,  , 

Sbakspeare, 

His  birth,  perhaps,  some  paltry  village  nides, 

And  seu  his  cradU  out  of  fortune's  wav.  -Dry./. 

.   A  cWld  knows  his  nurse  and  his  eraJlct  and  oy 

degrees  the  playthings  of  a  little  more  advanced 

The  eradU  and  the  tomb,  alas,  so  ni|h ! 
To  live  is  scarce  distinguish'd  from  to  die.  Pr'tv* 

Me  let  the  tender  office  bng  engage. 
To  rock  the  oradlt  of  reposing  age ; 
With  lenient  arts  extend  a  mother's  breath. 
Make  languor  smile,  and  smooth  the  bed  of 
death.  ^'/^ 

4.  It  is  used  for  infancy,  or  the  first  part 
of  life.     ,  ,       , 

He  knew  them  to  be  inclined  altogether  to 
war:  and  therefore  wholly  trained  them  up,  even 
from  their  cradUu  in  arms  and  military  excr- 
tis^s.  Spent ert  Ireland, 

The  new  duke's  daughter,  her  cousin,  loves 
her ;  being  ever,  from  their  cradUt^  bred  toge- 
ther. Sbahfuare's  At  you  like  it. 

They  should  scarcely  depart  from  «  form  of 

•    worship,  in  which  they  liad  been  educated  ntjm 

their  cradlt,  ClarendM, 

3.  r  With  surgeons.]   A  case  for  a  broken 
"  tone,  to  keep  off  pressure. 

4.  [With  shipwrights.]  A  frame  of  tinn- 
ber  raised  along  the  outside  of  a  ship  l>y 
the  bul^e,  serving  more  securely  and 
commodiously  to  help  to  la,unch  her.  ^ 

Harris* 

To  Cr  a'dxe.  nj.  a.  [from  the  subsUntive.] 
To  lay  in  a  cradle  ;  to  rock  in  a  cradle. 

He  that  hath  been  cradled  in  majesty,  will  not 
leave  the  throne  to  play  with  beggars.  GlanvilU, 

'Die  teanstealfromour  eyes,  when  in  the  street 
With  some  betrothed  virgm's  hersc  we  meet; 
Or  infant's  funVal,  from  the  cheated  womb 
Convey'd  to  earth,  and  cradled  m  a  tomb.  Dry, 

He  shall  be  cradled  in  my  ancient  shield,  so 

fJMnous  through  the  universiues.  Arb^  and  Pope, 

Cradle- CLOTHES,   n.  s,    [from  eradU 

and  clothes.^     Bedclothes  belonging  to 

2  cradle. 

Q !  could  it  be  prov  d 
That  some  night-tripping  fairy  had  exchanged, 
In  cradu-^loatbtyoxxx  children  where  they  lay. 
And  caird  mine  Percy,  his  Plantagcnet; 
Then  wouW  I  have  his  Harry,  and  he  mme. 

Soaktpeare, 

CRAFT.  «.  /.  [cpacpc,  Sax-  crefft^  in  old 

Welsh.] 
1.  Manual  art ;  trade. 

I  hear  an  objection,  even  from  some  well- 
sneaning  men,  that  these  delightful  crafts  may 
be  divers  ways  iUrapplied  in  a  land.        fVotton, 
%,  Art;  ability;  dexterity.  . 

A  poem  is  the  work  of  tlie  poet ;  poesy  is  his 
akill  or  crttft  6(  making,  the  very  fiction  itself 
4>fthei»ork.  Ben  JontM. 

4.  Fraud;  cunning;  artifice.  , 

Th'  offence  is  holy  that  she  hath  committed ; 
And  thitdeceh  loses  the  name  of  cr^, 
Qf  disobedience,  or  unduteous  title.  Sbai. 

This  gives  uS  a  lull  view  of  wondefful  art  and 
srmfi  in  raisin*  such  a  suucture  ot  power  and 

4*  Small  saullng  Tcssels. 

7#  Craft,  v.  h.  ^from  tlu  noua-J    To 
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pliy  tricksy  to  practise  artifice.    Out 
of  use. 

You,Ve  made  fair  hands, 
Ygu  and  your  crafts !  You  *ve  crafted  fair. 

Sbakspearet  Coriolantu, 
Cra'ftily.  adv'  [from  crafty-^    ^"5"- 
ningly ;  artfully ;   with  more  ait  thA 
honesty. 

But  that  which  most  impaired  his  credit,  was 
the  common  report  that  he  did,  in  all  things,  fa- 
vour the  christians;  and  had^  for  that  cause, 
craftily  persuaded  Solyman  to  take  in  hand  th« 
unfortunate  Persian  war.  Xt:olUim^' 

May  he  not  craJiiU  infer 
The  rules  of  friendship  too  severe. 
Which  chain  him  to  a  hated  trust ;  . 
Which  make  hia^  wretched  to  be  just  \    PrUr. 

Cra'ftiness.  w./.  \Svom  crafty. 'i    Cun- 
ning; stratagem. 
He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  eraftinut,  • 

^         Job. 

Cra'ftsman.  «.  /.  \craft  and  man,\  Kxk 
artificer;  a  manufacturer;  a  mt^cUanick. 

That  her  became,  as  polish'd  ivory, 
"UTiich  cunning  crafismatC\  hand  hath  overlaid 
With  fair  vermillion.  Spcnstr. 

What  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  slaves; 
Wooing  poor  craftsmen  with  the  craft  of  smiles. 

Sbaktpeawe, 
What  a  resemblance  this  advice  carries  to  the 
oration  of  Demetrius  tb  his  feUow  erafttmen  I 
Decay  of  Piety, 

Cra'ftsmaster.   n,s.  \sraft  and  ma* 
ster,"]    A  man  skilled  in  his  trade. 

He  is  not  his  crafumasiery  he  doth  not  do  it 

ridit.  Sbakspeare, 

There  is  art  in  pride;  a  man  might  as  soon 

learn  a  trade.    Tiiose  who  were  not  brought  up 

to  it,  seldom  prove  iheir  crafismasler.     Collier. 

Cra'fty.  adj,  [from  fra//.]     Cunning; 
artful ;  full  of  artifices;  fraudulent;  sly. 

Nay,  vou  may  think  my  love  was  crafty  love. 
And  call  it  cunning.     Sbakspeare's  King  John, 

This  oppression  did,  of  force  and  necessity, 
make  the  Irish  a  crafty  people ;  for  such  as  9re 
oppressed,  and  live  m  slavery,  are  ever  put  to 
their  shifts.  J)aviej  on  IreUmd, 

Before  he  came  in  sight,  the  crafty  tod 
His  wings  dismiss'd,  but  still  retain  d  hb  rod. 

Dryden. 

Nobody  was  ever  so  cunning  as  to  conceal 
their  being  so ;  and  every  body  is  shy  and  dis- 
trustful cf  crafty  men.  Locke^ 

CRAG.  ».  J. 

X.  Crag  is,  in  British,  a  rough  steep  rock  j 

and  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the 

northern  counties  at  this  day.     Gibson* 

a.  The  rugged  protul>erance  of  a  rock. 

And  as  mount  Etna  vomits  sulphur  out. 

With  dirts  of  burning  crdTf/,  and  hre  and  smok». 

FaiffatK, 

Wl\o  hath  disposed,  but  thou,  the  winaing  wav. 

Where  springs  down  from  the  sleepy  crajt  do 

beat  ?  IVotton, 

A  lion  spied  a  goat  upon  the  crar  of  a  high 

rock.  L'EttraHge. 

3.  The  neck. 

They  looken  blgge,  as  bulls  that  been  bate, 
And  bearen  the  crav  $0  stiff  and  so  state.  Spen, 

4.  The  small  end  of  a  neck  of  mutton  ;  a 
low  word. 

Cra'gged.  adj,  [from  crag,']     Full  of 
inequalities  and  prominences. 

On  a  huge  hill, 
Qr0ffed  and  steep,  uuth  itaads.  irgrimm. 
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CRA'eGBDKlss.  If.  i.    [from  craggfd!] 
Fulness  of  crags  or  prominent  rocks. 

The  crdg^edness  or  Steepness  of  that  mountahi, 

maketh  many  parts  of  it  in  a  maimer  inacctss- 

Iblc.  Brtrcwooi, 

CitA'GGrwESs.  «.^.  [fromfr^^gS^.]    The 

state  of  being  craggy. 
Cka'ggj.  adj^.  [from  cragT^    Rugged; 
full  of  prommcnces ;  rough  to  walk  on, 
or  climb. 

That  same  wicked  wight 
His  dwelling  has  low  in  an  hollow  cave. 
Far  underneath  a  cra^  clift  ypight. 
Dark,  doleful,  dreary,  1^  a  greedy  grave. 

It  was  impossible  to  pass  up  the  woody  and 
eraggj  hills,  without  the  loss  of  those  command- 
ers. ^  RalagVt  Essay*, 

Mountaineers  that  from  Severui  came, 
And  from  the  craggy  cliffe  ctf  Tetrica.    DryJen, 
The  town  andrepublick  (^  St.  Marino  stands 
<»  th«  top.  of  a  very  high  and  et'£^  motmtain. 
Addiswt  9m  Italy, 
To  CRAM.  II.  a.  [c|iamman,  Saxon,] 
|.  To  stuff;  to  fill  with  more  than  can 
con?enicntly  be  held. 

As  much  love  in  rhyme. 
As  would  be  cramsmd  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper. 
Writ  on  both  sides  the  leaf,  margent  and  all. 
.  Sbakspeare, 

Being  thus  trawmtd  in  the  bosket,  a  couple  of 
Ford's  knaves  were  called.  Sbaksftare, 

Thou  hast  q>oke  as  if  thy  eldest  son  should  be 
a  fool,  whote  skull  Jove  €rasm  with  braibs.  Sitai, 
Cram  tiot  in  people  by  sending  too  fest  com- 
j»ny  after  company ;  but  so  as  the  number  may 
live  well  m  plantaaon,  and  not  l^y  surcharae  be 
in  penury.  Bacw, . 

t.  To  fill  with  food  beyond  satiety. 

You  *d  mollify  a  judge,  would  cram  a  squire; 
Or  else  some  sinil^s  firom  court  you  may  desire. 

King, 

I  am  sure  children  would  be  freer  from  d5- 

cases,  if  they  were  not  crammed  %o  much  as  they 

•re  bv  fond  mothers,  and  were  kept  wholly 

firom  fiesh  the  first  three  years.  Loch, 

As  a  man  may  be  eating  all  day,  and,  for 

prant  of  digestion,  is  never  nourished;  so  these 

(endless  readers  may  cram  themselves  in  vain 

•     with  mtellertual  food.  WoUs  m  the  MimL 

But  Annius,  crafty  seer. 

Cane  cramm*ti  with  capon  from  where  Pollio 

dints.  Poff, 

3.  To  thrust  in  by  force. 

.You  er^m  these  words  into  ihine  ears,  against 
Tlie  stomach  of  my  sense.  Shakfpeare, 

Huffer,  quoth  Hudibras,  this  sword 
Shall  down  thy  false  throat  cram  that  word. 

'  Hudibras^ 
Fate  has  tramm*d  us  all  into  one  lease. 
And  that  even  now  expiring.    Dryi.  Clnments, 
In  another  printed  oaper  it  b  roundly  express- 
ed, that  he  wul  cram  bis  brass  down  our  throats. 

Sv>\fi. 
To  Cram.  «y.  /f.  To  eat  beyond  sntiety. 
The  godly  dame,  who  fleshly  failings  damns, 
Scolds  with    her  maid,  or  with  her  chaplain 
eraf»s»  Pope, 

Cra'Mbo.  n.  s.  [a  cant  word,  probably 
without  etymology.]  A  play  at  which 
one  gives  a  word,  to  which  another'finda 
a  rhyme ;  a  rhyme. 

So  Maevius,  when  he  drain'd  his  skull 
To  celebrate  some  suburb  trull, 
His  similes  in  order  set, 

And  every  crambo  he  could  get.  S^vift, 

CRAMP;  n.  J.  ['^r^w/o  butch ;  crampjc, 
French.] 
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1.  A  Spasm  or  contraction  of  tbe  Vncbi, 
ecnerally  removed  by  warmth  and  vy^ 
Ding. 

For  this,  be  sure,  to-night  thou  dvk  bm 
crampsy 

Side-stitches  that  shall  pen  thy  breadi  up.  Sit-- 
in a  retreat  he  outruns  any  lacquey ;  ocr, 

in  coming  on,  he  has  the  cramp,  Siai^, 
The  cramp  comcth  of  contraction  of  siaeTi; 

which  b  manifest.  In  diat  it  comerh  eaberbr 

cold  or  dryness.  Banns  Nat,  fik. 

Hares,  said  to  live  on  hemlock,  do  not  ^^^ 

good  the  tradition ;  and  he  thzt  ohserres  wb; 

yertigoes,^  r<»itrd/,and  convuhibii*, follow  tha«a 

in  these  animals,  will  be  of  oar  belief.     Brm. 

2.  A  re8tri6(ion ;  confinement  >  obsUK- 
tion ;  shackle. 

A  narrow  fortune  is  a  cram^  to  a  great  bk^ 
and  lays  a  man  under  incapaatles  of  servi!^^ 
frien^.  L'Eittat^ 

3.  A  piece  of  iron  bent  at  each  end,  ty 
which  two  bodies  are  held  together. 

To  the  uppermost  of  these  there  sbotJi  ht 
&stened  a  sharp  grapple,  or  cramp  cf  ire%8  bkh 
may  be  apt  to  take  iiold  of  any  place  wi^ifr?  h 
lights.  Wuh*i> 

Cram?, adj.  Difficult;  knotty:  aiot 
term. 

To  Cramp,  v.^t.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  pain  with  cramps  or  twitches* 

When  the  contracted  umbt  were  crawif*J,  er'i 
then 
A  waterish  humour  swell'd,  and  oos'd  again. 

Drydem's  Fir^, 

2.  To  restrain ;  to  confine ;  to  obstruct; 
to  binder.  % 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  tbe  number  cf  is- 
conveniences  that  will  ensue,  if  borrowing  be 
cramped,  iSwn. 

There  are  few  but  find  that,  some  compania 
benumb  and  cramp  them,  so  tKat  in  tbea  tDcy 
can  neither  speak  uor  do  any  thing  that  a  htni- 
some.  GlatPoiUcfSctfiit. 

He  who  serves  has  still  restraints  of  dread  i^ 
his  spirits,  which,  even  in  th^  midst  of  action, 
cramps  and  ties  up  his  activity.       Swth*i  Sfrrn* 

iyr»  Hammono  loves  to  cpntract  and  crsmf 
the  sense  of  prophecies.  BurmfsTk^ 

The  antiquaries  are  for  crampvtg  their  subjecb 
into  as  narrow  a  space  as  they  can,  and  ftr  xf 
ducing  the  whole  extent  of  a  science  into  sfe* 
general  maxims.  Additmmltak, 

Marius  used  all  endeavours  for  depreohif  t& 

Tiobies,  and  raising  the  people;  particularif  foe 

.  cramping  the  formi^r  in  their  power  of  J«i*ci- 

ture.  Swjft 

No  more 
Th'  expansive  atmosphere  is  cra^p'dw6hdA\ 
But  full  of  life,  and  vivifying  souL        TUmm, 

.•?.  To  bind  with  crampirons. 

Cr  a'mpfish.  «.  /.  [from  cramp zrnifsb] 
The  torpedo,  which  benumbs  the  mwU 
of  those  that  touch  it. 

C  R  a'm  p  I R  o  N . «.  J.  [from  cramp  and  Inn] 

I    Stfc  Cramp,  sense  3. 

Cra'nage.  n,s,  {cnmagitan,  low LitJ 
A  liberty  to  use  a  crane  for  dawing  »P 
wares  from  the  vessels,  at  any  ckA  ci 
the  sea  or  wharf,  unto  the  land,  and  to 
make  profit  of  it.  It  signifies  also  the 
money  paid  and  taken  for  the  samC' 

CRANE.  «.  J.  [cpan,  Sax.  kraerirD^t] 
U  A  bird  with  a  long  beak. 

Like  a  tram,  or  a  swallow,  so  did  I  dai^' 

Jtiid' 
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Thatoaalliii&iitor  wanr'd  on  by  trmteu 

2*  An  instrument  naade  with  ropes,  pullies, 
and  hooks,  by  which,  great  weights  are 
raised. 

In  case  the  mould  about  it  Se  to  ponderous  as 
not  to  be  removed  by  any  ordinary  force,  you 
maf  then  raise  it  with  a  crane,  Mortimer  * 

Then  conimercebrought  into  the  publickwalk 
The  busy  merchant,  the  big  warehouse  buik, 
Rais'd  the  strong  crajtex        TI^amumV  AutumM, 
3.  A  siphon.;  a  crooked  pipe  for  drawing  , 

h'quors  out  of  a  cask. 
Cr  ANEs-BiLL. «.  J.  [fromrr^wf  and3i7/.] 
2.  An  herb. 
^m  A  pair  of  pincers  terminating  in  a  point, 

used  by  surgeons. 

CR^AT/LTjJf.  «,j.  [Latin.]    The  skull. 

In  wounds  made  by  contusion,  wjien  the  rro- 

nium  is  a  little  naked ,  you  ought  not  presently  to 

crowd  in  dcsals ;  for  if  that  contused  flesh  be 

well  digested,  the  bone  will  incarn  with  the 

wound  without  much  difficulty.  H^is<man'j  Sur, 

CRANK,  n,  J,     [This  word  is  perhaps  a 

contraction  of  crane-neck^  to  which  it 

may  bear  some  resemblance,  and  is  part 

of  the  instrument  called  a  fr<iifr.] 

X*  A  crank  is  the  end  of  an  iron  axis  turned 

square  down,  and  again  turned  square 

to  the  first  turning  down ;  so  that  on 

the  last  turning  down  a  leather  thong  is 

slipt,  to  tread  the  treddle-wheel  about. 

Moxon. 
^.  Any  bending  or  winding  passage. 

1  send  it  through  the  rivers  of  your  olood. 
Even  to  the  court,  the  heart ;  to  th'  seat  o*  th* 

brain; 
And,  through  the  eranh  and  offices  of  man,^ 
The  strongest  nerves,  and  small  ioferiour  veina^ 
From  me  receive  that  natural  competency 
Whereby  they  Uve.       Sbaksftarrs  CorioiaMiu^ 
3.  Any  conceit  formed  by  twisting  or 
changhig,  in  any  manner,  the  form  or 
meanine  of  a  word. 

Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  youthful  jollity, 
Quids  and  tranh^  and  wanton  wiles. 
Nods  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles, 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek 
And  krve  to  live  in  dimple  sleek,  Jl^x/to/i. 

C&ANK.  adj.  l^om  onkranck^iyvX.  Skin'* 

nerS\ 
y.  Healthy;   sprightly:  sometimes  cor- 
rupted to  cranky.    Not  in  use. 

They  looken  bigge,  as  bulls  that  been  bate. 
And  bearen  the  crag  so  stiff  and  so  state 
As  cockle  on  his  dunghill  crowing  fr«ffi«.  SptHs* 
%,  Among  sailors,  a  ship  is  said  to  be  cranky 
when,  by  its  form  of  the  bottom,  or  by 
being  loaded  too  much  above,  it  is  lia* 
,  ble  to  be  overset,    [from  kranck^  Dut. 

sick.] 
Jp?  Cra'nkle.  o/.if.  [from  cranky  as  it 
signifies  something  bent.]    To  run  in 
and  out ;  to  run  in  flexures  and  wind- 

See  how  this  river  comes  me  crmkling^  in. 
And  cuts  me  from  the  best  of  all  my  md 
A  huge  half  moon,  a  monstrous  cantle,  out ! 

Sbahpearis  Henry  IT* 

To  Cr  a'n  KLE.  v.  /7.    To  break  into  un- 
equal surfaces ;  to  break  into  angles. 

Old  Vaga's  stream, 
ForcM  by  the  sudden  shock)  her  wonted  tnck 
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Fonook,  and  drew  her  humid  trua  aslope, 
Cnutiiing  her  banks.  J'iiitfn 

Cra^hikl&s.  ]f. /.  [from  the  v^rb.]    la- 
equalities;  angular  prominences^ 
Cra^nkness.  fz.  J.  [from  crank.'} 
I.  Health;  vigour, 
a.  Disposition  to  overaet* 
Cra'nnied.  fli^*.  [from  cramy.y   Fu8 
of  chinks. 

A  wall  it  is,  as  I  would  hive  you  think. 
That  had  in  it  a  erannieJ  hale  or  chink.  Shakef, 
A  very  fur  fruit,  and  not  unlike  a  dtroa;  but 
somewhat  rougher  chopt  and  craimiedf  vulgarly 
conceived  the  marks  or  Adam's  teeth.  Brwtmu 
CRA'NNy.  jj.j.  Icren,  Fr.  r;r«a,Lat.] 
A  chink  ;  a  cleft ;  a  fissure. 

The  eye  of  the  understanding  is  like  the  eye 
of  the  sense;  for  as  you  may  see  great  objects 
through  small  crannies  or  holes,  sof  you  may  S6« 
great  axioms  of  nature  through  small  and  con* 
temptible  instances.  Bacon* ^  Natural  HuU 

And  therefore  beat  and  laid  about, 

To  find  a  cranny  to  Creep  out.  HmShrm^ 

In  a  firm  buudia^,  the  cavities  ouriit  not  to 

be  filled  with  rubbish,  but  with  bridt  mr  stoiw 

fitted  to  the  crannies,  Drytuu 

Within  the  soakmg  of  water  and  spftngs» 

with  streams  and  currenu  in  the  veins  aad  ermt^ 

nies.  Bwrmet'i  Thnry. 

He  skipped  from  room  to  room,  ran  up  stairs 

and  down  stairs,  from  the  kitchen  to  the  carrets, 

and  he  peeped  into  every  erammy.       AriuAmU 

Crape,  is.  j.  {crepa^  low  Latin.]    A  thia 

stuff,  loosely  woven,  of  which  the  d^est 

of  the  clergy  is  sometimes  made. 

And  proud  Koxana,  fir*d  with  jealous  rage^ 
With  fifty  yards  oi  crape  shall  sweep  the  stage. 

To  thee  I  often  caU'd  hi  vam, 
Aeainst  that  assassin  in  crape,  SvnJL 

T  is  from  high  life  high  characters  are  drawni 
A  saint  in  crape  is  twice  a  saint  in  la%m.    Popt^ 
Cra^pulence*  n,  j.  [crapula^  a  surfeit^ 
Lat.]     Drunkenness;  sickness  by  in« 
temperance.  DlcU 

Cra'pulous.  adj.  [crapulosus^  Latin.] 
Drunken;  intemperate;  sick  with  in* 
temperance*  jyUt. 

To  CRASH,   n).  n.    [a  word   probat^f 
formed  from  the  thing.]    To  make  a 
loud  complicated  noise,  as  of  many 
things  falling  or  breaking  at  once. 
There  shall  he  a  great  crastrng  from  the  hilk* 
ZepBaniah^ 
When  convulsions  cleave  the  lab*ring  earth. 
Before  the  disnud  yawn  appears,  the  ground 
Trembles  and  heaves,  the  nodding  houses  crath. 

SmkB. 

7e  Cr  ash.  1^.  a.  To  break  or  bruise.   . 

My  master  is'  the  great  rich  Capulet;  and  if 

you  be  not  of  the  house  of  Montague,  I  pray  yoa 

come  and  crcub  a '  cup  of  wine.  Sbakipemre. 

Mr.  ]Varburton  has  it,  trmb  a  cup  e/ 

wine. 

To  crasbf  says  Hanmer^  is  to  be  merry : 
a  cTMb  being  a  word  still  used  in  some 
counties  for  a  merry  bout.  It  is  surely 
better  to  read  crack.  See  C  R  a  c  k  . 
Crash.  «.  j,  [fix)m  the  verb.]  A  loud 
sudden  mi^ed  sound,  as  of  many  things 
broken  at  the  same  time. 

Senseless  Ilium, 
.    Seeming  to  feel  this  blow,  with  flaming  top 
Stoops  to  his  base ;  and,  with  a  hidcons  crasB, 
Takes  prisenei  Pyrrbus*  ear.  Sbaktpefre, 
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Monlkins  nt  I  by  the  liazard-taUe :  I  looked 
upon  the  uncertainty  of  ricfats,  the  decay  of 
beauty,  and  the  trash  of  worlds,  with  as  much 
contend  as  ever  Plato  did.  Ptft, 

CRJfSlS.  «.  /.  [«p«<y«f.]  Temperature ; 
constitution  arising  from  the  varioua 
properties  of  humours. 

The  fancies  of  men  are  so  immediately  diver- 
•fied  by  the  individual  trmtut  that  every  man 
•was  something  wherein  none  is  like  him. 

GhnvilU. 
A  man  may  be'  naturally  inclined  to  pride, 
lust,  and  anger;  as  these  inclinations  are  found- 
ed in  a  peculiar  tr^ht  and  constitution  of  the 
blood  and  si)ints.  Swtb, 

CRASS,  adj,  [eras JUS f  Lat.^  Gross; 
coarse )  not  thin  ;  not  comminuted ; 
not  subtle ;  not  consisting  ©rsraall  parts. 
Iron,  in  aquafortis,  will  faU  into  ebuUttion, 
with  noise  and  emication;  as  also  a  crass  and 
fumid  exhalation,  caused  from  the  combat  of  the 
sulphur  of  iron  with  the  acid  and  nitrous  spirits 
ef  aquafortis.  Brvwns  Vulgar  Errourtm 

Metals  are  nitennixed  with  the  common  ter- 
Testrial  matter,  so  as  not  to  be  discoverable  by 
human  industry ;  or,  if  discoveraUe,  so  diffused 
and  scattered  amongst  the  tra*ser  and  more  un- 
profitable matter,  that  it  would  never  be  possiUe 
to  separate  and  extract  it.  WwttRtard, 

CrV&situub.  8. /.  \jir§is$ttudoy  Latin.] 
Crossness;  coarseness;  thickness. 

They  roust  be  but  thin,  as  a  leaf,  or  a  piece  of 

|»per  or  parchment ;  for,  if  thev  heve  a  greater 

9rmssihtdet  they  will  ake^  in  their  own  body, 

though  they  spend  not.  Boc^m* 

The  Dead  Sea,  which  vomitethup  bitumen,  is 

of  that  frassitudsf  as  living  bodies,  bound  hand 

and  foot,  cast  into  it,  have  been  bom  up,  and 

'  not  sunk.  Bacens  Natural  History. 

The  terrestrial  matter  carried  by  rivers  intothe 

»ea,  is  susuincd  therein  partly  by  the  greater 

0rassHude  and  gravity  of  the  sea  water,  anopartly 

by  its  constant  agiution.  Woottward, 

Crastin a'tion.  n»u  [from  cras^  Lat. 

to-morrow.]    Delay.  .  Diet. 

Cratch,  n.  j.  lertchgy  Fr.  cratej^  Lat.] 

The  palisaded  frame  in  which  hay  is  put 

for  cattle. 

When,  being  expelled  out  of  Paradise  bv  rea- 
son of  sin.  thou  wert  held  in  the  chains  of  death ; 
I  was  inclosed  in  the  virgin's  womb,  I  was  laid 
in  the  trattht  I  waswrapoed  m  swathlingdoaths. 
Hakewill  on  Providence, 

Ckava't.  h.j.  [of  uncertain  etymology,] 
A  nccklcloth ;  any  thing  worn  about 
the  neck. 

Less  delinquents  have  been  scou^g  d. 
And  hemp  on  wooden  anvils  forg'd  ; 
Which  others  for  cravats  have  worn 
About  their  necks,  and  took  a  turn,    ffudtirtt. 
The  restrictives  were  applied,  one  over  an- 
other, to  her  throat;  then  we  put  her  on  a  era* 
^ai.  Wisemans  Surgery. 

To  CRAVE.  V.  fl.  [cjiapan,  Saxon.] 
I.  To  ask  with  earnestness ;  to  ask  with 
submission  ;  to  beg ;  to  entreat. 

What  one  petition  is  there  found  m  the  whole 
Litany,  in^ereof  we  shall  ever  be  able  at  any 
time  to  say,  thatno  man  living  needeth  the  grace 
«r  benefit  therein  craved  at  God's  hands  ? 

Hooter, 
As  for  my  nobler  friends,"!  erave  their  par- 
dons; 
Bvt  for  the  mutable  rank-scented  many, 
Let  them  regard  me  as  I  do  not  flatter.    SMsp, 
The  poor  people,  not  knowing  where  to  hi^e 
themselves  from  the  fury  of  tlieir  en^raies,  nor 


ef  i/hom  to  irtw  hdp,  fled  u  men  sod  wtnm 
dismayed.  Knll's* 

I  would  erave  leave  here,  under  the  word  ac- 
tion, to  comprehend  die  finbearaoce  too  of  any 
action  proposed.  L'Ot* 

Each  ardent  nymph  the  rising  current  crrx.^ 
Each  shepherd'tpray'r  retards  the  parting  W3v« 

Fr'ur. 

t^  To  ask  insatiably. 

The  siri>jecu  arm'd,  the  more  thdr  priacd 
gave, 
Th'  advantage  only  took  the  more  to  crate. 

Daheo, 

Him  dost  thou  mean,  who,spite  of  sll  hti  store, 

Is  ever  erenm^  and  will  still  be  poor? 

Who  cheats  for  halfpence,  and  wbodo&lascc< 

To  save  a  fiurthing  in  a  ferry-boat  ?       Bryda, 

t.  To  long ;  to  wish  unreasonably. 

Levity  pushes  vs  on  from  one  vun  desire  ts 

another,  m  a  regular  vicissitude  and  socce^-ics 

o(  cravings  and  satJei^.  VEsir^iu 

^  He  is  actually  under  the  power  of  a  teror> 

tion,  and  the  sway  of  an  impetuous  lust ;  bcc^ 

hurrying  him  to  satisfy  the  cramps  o^  t:  by 

some  wicked  action.  ^»^' 

4.  To  call  for  importunately. 

Bestow 
'  Your  needful  counsel  to  our  bustnenet. 
Which  crave  the  instant  xise.  Sbaisfearu 

The  antecedent  concoraitanis  and  -cfiew  d 
such  a  omstitutioo  are  acids,  taken  in  too  greu 
quantities;  sour  erucutions;  and  airrovt*^  appe- 
tite, especially  of  Urrestrial  and  absorbent  sub> 
stances.  Arbntbnot  n  AOnatJ' 

5.  Sometimes  with  fir  before  the  I'oiag 
sought. 

Once  one  may  erave  for  lore; 
But  more  would  prove 

This  heart  too  little,  that  too  great.     StniS^f* 
Cr  A'v  E N.  n.j.  [derived  by  SAixr^r  froa 
crai;^,  as  one  that  craves  or  begs  hii 
life :  perhaps  it  comes  originally  trcHn 
the  noise  niade  by  a  conquered  cock.] 
X.  A  cock  conquei\zd  and  dispirited. 
What,  n  your  crest  a  coxcomb  r— - 
—A  combless  cock,  so  Kate  will  be  my  bes. 
—No  cock  of  mine ;  you  crow  too  like  a  rr*«». 

Siahf^srt. 

t.  A  coward ;  a  recreant ;  awcak-hcaitcd 
spiritless  fellow. 

Is  it  fit  this  sokher  keep  his  oath? 
•.*He  is  a  craven  and  a  villain  else.  54«i^* 
Cra^vbk.  a^/.  Cowardly  i  base. 
Upon  his  cowrard  fareatt 
A  bloody  cross,  and  on  his  craven  crest 
A  bunch  of  luir s  discoloured  diversly.    Sfmv* 

Whether  it  be 
Bestial  oblivion,  or  some  craven  scruple, 
Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  th*  event; 
A  thought  which,  quarter'd,  hath  but  one  prt 

wisdom, 
And  ever  three  parts  coward.  Skobfuf^ 

Yet  if  the  innocent  some  mercy  6pd,  ^ 
From  cowardice,  not  ruth,  <tid  that  }»<*«*"» 
Hb  noble  foes  durst  not  his  craven  k'^^, 
Ekaspcrate  by  such  a  bloody  deed.       ^^f* 
To  Cra'ven.  v-  a.  [from  thenoun-J  Ts 
make  recreant  or  cowardly. 
'Gainst  self-daughter 
There  is  a  prdiibitVon  so  divine  ^       . 

That  cravens  my  weak  hand.  SUij^etre  s  Cy^ 
Cra'ver.  ».  J.  [from  eravt*]    Ad  ifi*** 

tiable  asker.    It  is  used  in  CUrist^ 
To  C R  a o  N  c  H.  v.a.  [icbrantsph  ^^ * 
whence  the  vulgar  say  more  propcnTj* 
icrauncb.1     To  crush  in  the  aottJI- 
The  word  is  used  by  S^^jfi^ 
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CR^w.  «.  J.  iJkroe^DanhhJ]  The  crop' 
or  first  stomach  of  birds. 

In  birds  there  U  no  mastication,  or  comminu- 
tioD  of  the  meat  in  the  mouth;  but,  in  such  as 
arc  D0t  carnivorous,  it  is  immediately  swallowed 
into  the  crop  or  craw,  or  at  least  into  a  kind  of 
anto-stomacn,  wnicli  I  have  observed  in  many, 
especially  piscivorous  birdsv  Ray  on  the  Creation* 
Cra'wpish.  «.  J.  [somc'tiines  written 
crayfish f  properly  crrvice;  in  French 
fcrev'tjse.}  A  small  crustaceous  fish 
found  in  brooks  ;  the  small  lobster  of 
fresh  water. 

Those  that  cast  their  shell  arc  the  lobster,  the 
crab,  the  tra-wfuby  the  hodmandod  or  dodman, 
•nd  the  tortoise.  Bacon, 

Let  me  to  crack  live  crawfitb  recommend. 

The  common  cravrfish^  and  the  large  sea  eratu^ 
Jukf  both  produce  the  stones  called  crvbs-eyes. 
^        .    ^  HUL 

To  CRAWL.  «.  H.  ikrlelen^  Dutch.] 
I.  To  creep ;  to  move  with  a  slow  mo- 
tion ;  to  move  without  rising  from  the 
ground t  as  a  worm. 

I  saw  them  under  a  green  mantling  vine. 
That  erarwh  along  the  side  of  yon  small  hill. 

MiUon, 
That  frorW/fff  insect,  who  from  mud  began; 
Warm'd  by  my  oeams,  and  kindled  into  man ! 

DrydtH. 
The  streams,  but  just  conuin'd  within  their 
bounds. 
By  slow  degrees  into  their  channels  cra^ul  i 
And  eartK  encrcases  as  the  waters  fall!  Dryden, 
A  worm  finds  what  it  searches  after,  only  by 
feeling,  as  it,  erawh  firora  one  thing  to  another. 
Grrw*s  CetmoUgia, 
The  vile  worm,  x\\p$.  yesterday  began 
To  crawij  thy  fellow-greature,  abject  man ! 

Prhr, 

a.  To  mowe  weakly  and  slowly^  or  timo- 
rously. 

nr  is  our  first  intent 
To  shake  all  cares  and  business  from  our  agei 
While  we  pnburthen'd  crawl  toward  death. 

Sbakspeare't  King  Lear* 
Thoy,li  ke  tall  fellows,  crept  out  of  the  holes ; 
and  sccresly  crawling  up  the  battered  walls  of 
the  fort,  g  •ot  into  it.  Knollet* 

For  the  fleets  of  Solomon  and  the  kings  of 
£^pt,  it  is  very  apparent  thcv  went  with  great 
leisure,  amd  craivlca  dose  by  the  shore-side. 

HeyliM. 
A  look  so  pale  no  quartane  ever  gave ; 
Thy  dwindled  legs  seem  trawling  to  a  grave. 

DrydctCx  ymvtmai. 
He  was  hardly  able  to  cratvl  aoout  the  room, 
far  less  to  look  after  a  troublesome  business. 

Arbuthnot' sjobm  BulL 
*  Man  is  a  very  •  orm  by  birth. 
Vile  reptile,  weak  and  vain ! 
A  while  he  crawls  upon  the  earth, 
llien  shrinks  to  earth  aeain.       Pefe, 
It  will  be  very  necessary  for  the  threadbare 
f  ownman,  and  every  child  who  can  crawly  to 
watch  the  fields  at  harvest-time.  Hwijt* 

3.  To  advance  slowly  and  slily, 

Cranmer 
Hatfa  rri?Tvr</ Into  the  favour  of  the  king. 
And  is  his  oracle.  Sbaks,  Henry  v/ii. 

4.  To  move  about  hated  and  despised. 
■Reflect  upon  that  litter  of  absurd  opinions  that 

«raTv/ about  the  world,  to  the  disgrace  of  reason. 

How  will  the  condemned  sinner  then  crarvi 
ferth,  and  apreai  in  bis  ilth,  btfoxe  that  undc- 
§M  tribunal  f  Sa.9$k, 
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Behold  1  rev*rend  sire,  whom  irant  of  gru« 
Has  made  the  father  of  a  nameless  race, 
Crawl  through  the  street,  shov'd  on  or  mdelf 

pressed 
By  his  own  sons,  that  pass  him  by  unbkssM! 

Cra'wler.    n,    J.    [from    cra<iv/J]      A 

creeper;  any  thing  that  creeps. 
Cka'yfish.  ff.  j.  [Sec  CitAwFisH.]  Tlw 
river  lobster. 

The  cure  of  the  muriatick  sad  armomack 

caltness  requires  slimy  meats ;  as  snails,  tortoises^ 

jellies,  and  crayfitbtt,  JPUyer, 

Cka'yon,  «.  J.  [crav6n^  French.] 

I.  A  kind  of  pencil;  a  roll  of  paste  t9 

draw  lines  with. 

Let  no  day  pass  avti  joa  without  drawing  a 

line ;  t'hat  is  to  say,  without  workinc,  without 

giving  some  strokes  of  the  pencil  or  toe  eraym^ 

DrjJin't  Drfrttnt^ 

%'  A  drawing  or  design  done  with  a  penctl 

or  crayon. 
To  CRAZE.  V.  a,  {ecrajer,  Frencby  to 

break  to  pieces.] 
I.  To  break  ;  to  crush ;  to  weaken. 

In  this  consideration,  the  answer  of  Calvia 

unto  Farrel,  concerning  the  children  of  popiA 

parent's,  doth  5eemcra2«^  Hooker^ 

Relent,  sweet  Hermta ;  and,  Lysander,  yield 

Thy  craved  title  to  my  certain  right.      Sbaksfi^ 

TUl  length  of  yean. 
And  sedentary  numbness,  eram  my  Umbt.  MUL 

Then  through  the  fiery  pillar,  and  the  doud, 
God  looking  forth,  will  trouble  alibis  host. 
And  craxe  their  chariot  wheels.  Miltmu  * 

a.  To  powder. 

The  tin  ore  passeth  to  the  crazing  mill,  which, 
between  two  grinding  stones,  bruiseth  it  to  a  fin* 
sand.  Carexo't  Survey^ 

3.  To  crack  the  brain  i  to  impair  the  in- 
teJlect. 

I  lov'd  him,  friend. 
No  father  his  son  dearer,  uue  to  teU  thee« 
That  grief  hath  cran*d  mj  wits.  ShahfHm, 
Wickedness  is  a  kind  of  volontary  frensy,  ami 
a  chosen  distraction:  and  every  sinner  does  Wild- 
er and  more  extravagant  things  than  any  man 
can  do  that  is  crazed  and  out  of  his  wits;  only 
with  this  sad  diflference,  ihat  ^e  knows  better 
what  he  doe&  TiUotimu 

Cra'xedness.  «. /.  [iromfrflstfi/,]  De- 
crepitude; brokenness;  diminution  of 
intellect. 

The  nature,  as  of  men  that  have  ack  bodietft 
so  likewise  of  the  people  in  xhtcrazednut  of  thctr 
minds,  possessed  with  4islike  and  discontentment 
at  things  present,  is  to  imagine  that  any  thin{ 
would  help  them.  xToiier^ 

Cra'ziness.  «.  J.  [fromrra^;.] 
I.    State    of    being   crazy ;    imbecility ; 
weakness. 

Touching  other  plac?s,  she  may\  be  said  to 
hold  them  as  one  should  do  a  wolf  by  the  ears; 
nor  will  I  spe^tk  now  of  the  craziuess  of  her  tide 
to  many  of  them.  HoweCt  Vncal  F^rtt/U 

a.  Weakness  of  intellect. 
Cra'zy.  adj.  [eerasey  French,] 
J.  Broken;  decrepit. 

Come,  my  lord. 
We  will  bestow  you  in  some  bettor  place. 
Fitter  for  sickness  and  for  craxy  age.      Shr^  f , 
When  people  are  crazy ^  and  in  disorder,  it  tt 
natural^or  them  to  groan.  '    L*E>trar^A 

t.  Brokcn-wittcd ;  shattered  in  the  intel- 
lects 
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The  oii«eii  of  night,  whose  lirge  ammsM 
Rules  au  the  sea  and  half  the  land, 
And  over  moist  and  crazy  brains, 
In  highspring-tjdes,  at  midnight  reigns.  JIuM. 
.$.  Weak  ;  feeble ;  shattered. 

Pbynck  can  bm-mend  our  craxy  state; 
Fatcb  an  oM  biiiUfing,  not  a. new  create.  Dry  J, 
Were  k  possible  that  the  near  appnoaches  of 
•ternity,  wncther  by  a  mature  age,  a  crazy  con- 
ttkution,  or  a  violent  sickness,  should  amaze  so 
manj,  bad  they  truly  considered  ?  H^aAc. 

CaEAGHT.n. /.  [An  Irish  word.] 

In  these  fast  pbccs,  they  kept  their  ereapbts^ 
•r  herds  of  cattle;  living  by  the  milk  of  the 
cow,  without  husbandry  or  tillage.  Davics, 

T«CREAGHT.-i;.  «. 

It  was  made  penal  to  the  English  to  permit  the 
Iri^  to  ertagbt  or  graze  upon  their landi,  or  pre- 
sent them  to  ecclesiastical  benefices.    ^  Davies, 
To  Creak,  i;.  II.  [corrupted  from  crack, ^ 
^.  To  make  a  harsh  protracted  noise. 
JLet  not  the  creaking  of  shoes,  nor  the  rustling 
•f  silks,  betray  thy  poor  heart  to  women. 

SbaJtspcare's  King  Lear, 
No  door  there  was  th'  unguarded  house  to 
keep, 
Oa  creaking  hinges  tum'd,  to  break  his  sleep.  Dry, 
%,  It  18  sometimes  used  of  animals. 

The  creaking  locusts  with  my  voice  conspire ; 
-  They  fried  with  heatj^  and  1  with  Berce  desire. 

Dry  Jen  • 

CREAM,  n.  s,  Icremor,  Latin.] 
9>  The  unctuous  or  oily  part  of  milk» 
whichy  when  it  is  cold,  floats  on  the 
top,  arW  is  changed  by  the  agitation  o£ 
the  churn  frlto  butter ;  the  flower  of  milk. 
T  is  not  your  inky  brows,  yourblack  nlk  hair. 
Tour  bugle  eye-bills,  nor  your  cheek  of  creamy 
That  can  entame  my  sphrits  to  your  worship. 

Sbahheare, 

I  am  u  vig3ant>  as  a  cat  to  steal  creatih    Sbaks, 

Cream  is  matured  and  made  to  rise  speedily,  < 

Vy  putting  in  coki  water;  which,  as  it  seemcth, 

gettetfa  down  the  whey.        BactCt  Not,  Hi^t, 

How  the  drudging  goUin  swet. 
To  earn  his  «rra«r-Dowl  duly  set ; 
When  in  one  nieht,  ere  glimpse  of  mom, 
|Iis  shadowy  flau  hath  thresad  the  com.  Milt, 

XjKX  your  vafious  creams  inctrded  be 
yTiiSti  swtUing  fruit,  just  ravi&*d  firom  the  tree. 

King 

Milk,  standing  some  time,  naturaUv  separates 

into  an  oily  liquor  called  cream;  ana  a  thinner, 

blue,  and  more  ponderous  liquor,  called  skim- 

,  ii)ed  milk.  Arbutbnot  m  AUwuntu 

t.  It  is  used  for  the  best  part  of  any 

thing  3  as,  the  cream  of  a  jest' 
To  Cream.  *u.  «.  [froni  the  noun.] 
I.  To  skim  off  the  cream, 
s.  To  take  the  flower  and  quintessence 
of  any  thing:  so  used  somewhere  by 
Swift. 
To  Cream,  i;.  ;?.  To  gather  cream. 
There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  visages 
Do  eream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond ; 
And  do  a  wilful  stiffness  entertain, 
With  purpose  to  be  drest  in  an  opinion . 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit.     ShaJUp, 
Cream- FACED,  adj.  [cream  and  face,^ 
Pale;  coward-looking. 

li^howereamfac^dXovm, 

Where  got*st  thou  that  gcose-look  ?  Sbahpeare, 
Cre'amy.  adj.   [from  cream.']     Full  of 

cream  ;  having  the  nature  of  cream. 
CREfylNCE^  n,  j.  [French.]    In  falconry, 

a  fine  small  line,  fastened  to  a  hawk'f 

ItHfih  when  fhcis  first  lured. 
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CREASE,  n.  /.  [from  creta^  Latin,  chA. 

Skinner. 1    A  mark  made  by  dbubfing 

any  thing. 

K^cn  of  great  parts  ate  unfoituntte  m  btobca, 
b^use  thev  go  out  oi  the  common  rwd:  I 
once  desired  Umi  BoUngbroke  to  observe,  ths 
the  clerks  used  an  ivorv  knife,  with  a  biuot 
edge,  to  divide  paper,  which  cut  it  even,  only 
requiring  a  strong  hand;  whereas  a  sharp  pea- 
luufe  vrouki  go  out  of  the  crease^  and  dis^gore 
the  paper.         -  Sv^ 

To  Crease,  i;.  «.  ffrom  the  noun.]   To 

mark  any  thing  by  doubling  it,  so  as  to 
leave  the  impression. 
To  CREATE,  t.  a,  \_creo,  Latin.] 
I.  To  farm  out  of  nothing ;  to  cause  to 
exist. 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  lei 
the  earth.         '  Gaum, 

We  having  but  imperfect  ideas  of  Ae  ojwi- 
tions  of  our  minds,  and  much  impcifectcryetof 
the  operations  of  Ood,  run  into  great  diffiMOes 
about  free  created  agents,  which  reason  aaa« 
well  extricate  itself  out  oL  Iacu. 

%.  To  produce ;  to  cause ;  to  be  the  oc- 
casion of. 

Now  ts  the  time  of  help :  your  eye  in  Scoi* 
land 
Would  create  soldiers,  and  make  women  fight 

Sbahfeart, 

His  abilities  were  prone  to  create  m  him  grtst 
confidence  of  undertakings,  and  thb  was  I2u 
enough  to  betray  him  to  great  erroun  and  may 
enemies.  King  Cbedtu 

They  eclipse  the  clearest  truths  by  difficahio 
of  their  own  creating^  or  no  man  could  misi  his 
way  to  heaven  for  want  of  light;  Decay  ^Futj, 

None  knew,  till  guilt  created  ft*r. 
What  darts  or  poison'd  arrows  were.  Rtcmmta, 

Must  I  new  bars  to  my  own  joy  create^ 
Refuse  myself  what  I  had  forc'd  nrom  fite  ? 

Drydtnt  Aurenpeie, 

Long  abstinence  b  troublesome  to  add  con> 
stitutions,  by  the  uneasiness  it  <r«0l</  ioths  sto- 
mach. ArbaAftd, 
3*  To  beget. 

And  the  issue  tfiere  creaia 
Ever  shall  be  fortunate.  Sbalt^earu 

4.  To  invest  with  any  new  character. 

Arise,  my  knights  o*  th* battle  1 1  create'^ 
Companions  to  our|>er5on,  and  will  fit  ycni 
With  dignities  becoming  your  estates.     5Mfc 

5.  To  give  any  new  qualities ;  to  put  ^ny 
thing  in  a  new  state, 

^  The  best  British  undertaker  had  bat  s  mor- 

.tion  of  three  thousand  acres  for  himsett,witi 

power  to  create  a  manor,  and  hold  a  coun-kata. 

Daviesta  Itdal 

Crea'tton.  n,  s,  [from  create,'] 

I-  The  act  of  9rcat;ng,  or  conferring  «• 

istencc. 
Consider  the  immensity  of  the  Dhrine  Le«» 

expressed  in  all  the  emanations  of  hbprovidefict; 

in  his  creation^  in  bis  conservation  0*  »s.  ?*^« 

a.  The  act  of  investing  w;th  new  qtfafi* 
ties  Or  character :  as,  the  crtaUM  of 
peers. 
3.  The  things  created  i  the  nnivene* 
As  subjejcts  then  the  whole  ereatvm  anee,     , 
And  from  tbeir  natures  Adam  them  did  vmo^ 

Dt»bem, 

Such  was  the  saint,  who  shone  with  ey'<| 
|race, 
ReBcctine,  Tyloses-like,  his  master's  ftcc; 
God  saw  his  image  lively  was  express'd. 
And  his  own  work  as  his  creatiw  UessU 

Dryde**tff^' 
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Nor  couli  the  tender  new  trMtw'h^U 
Th*  exceisive  heau  or  coldnctt  of  the  year. 

In  dayi  cf  yore,  no  nutter  where  or  when» 
Sefore  the  low  treatioM  swarm'd  with  men. 

Farmii. 
4«  Any  thing  |»roduced,  or  caused. 
Art  thoo  not,  &tal  vtiioa,  sensible 
To  feeTing  as  to  ii|ht  f  Or  art  thou  hut 
A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  crMtum 
Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain  ? 

Sbaktftart'i  M*fbHi* 
Cr  I  ACTIVE,  adj,  [from  create,^ 
I.  Having  the  power  to  create. 

But  come,  ye  generous  minds,  in  whoM  wid« 
thought. 
Of  all  his  worics,  creative  beauty  bums 
'  With  wannest  beam.  Tbomnnt  Sprmg* 

%,  Exerting  the  act  of  creation. 

To  trace  the  outgoings  of  the  ancient  of  dap 

in  the  first  instance,  and  of  his  creative  power,  ii 

a  research  too  great  for  mortal  enquiry.  Swth, 

Crba'^tor.  fi.  J.  [rr^A/ory  Latin.]    The 

being  that  bestows  existence. 

Open,  ye  heavens,  your  living  doers :  let  in 
The  great  Greater ,  m>m  hb  work  returned 
Macnificent ;  his  six  days  work,  a  world.  Milt, 
When  you  lie  down,  close  yroni  eyes  with  a 
short  prayer,  commit  yourself  into  the  hands  of 
your  huthful  Creator,-  and  when  you  have  done, 
trust  him  with  yourself,  as  you  must  do  when 
you  are  dying.  Tay/er'c  Guide  to  Dev^m* 

Cre'ature.  ff.  J.  [rrva/am,  low  Latin.] 
I.  A  being  not  self-existent*  but  created 
by  the  supreme  power. 

Were  tbese  persons  idolaters  for  the  worship 
they  did  nut  give  to  the  Creator,  or  for  the  wor- 
ship they  did  give  to  his  creatures  f    StiUitigJUet* 
a.  Any  thing  created. 

God's  fir«  creature  was  light.  JBacon. 

Imperfect  the  world,  and  all  the  creaiuret  in 

it,  must  be  acknowledged  in  many  renectt  to 

be.  TtUeieem 

3*  An  aninnal,  not  human. 

The  queen  pretended  satisfaction  of  her  know- 
ledge only  in  killing  creature*  vile,  as  cats  and 
dogs.  Sbak spear e*s  CjmMhe, 

4.  A  general  term  for  man. 

Tet  criine  in  her  could  never  creature  find ; 
But  for  his  love,  and  .for  her  oAvn  self  sake. 
She  wander'd  had  from  one  to  other  Ind.  Sfetu, 

Most  cursed  of  all  creature*  under  sky, 
J^o,  7  aritalus,  1  here  tormented  Ue  I      Speaser, 

Tho*  he  might  burst  his  lungs  to  call  for  help. 
No  creature  would  assist  or  pity  him.      Rasceem* 

5.  A  woi^  of  contempt  fur  a  human  be- 
ine. 

Hence;  home,  you  idle  creatures,  get  yoa 
*  home; 
Is  this  a  holiday  f  '    Sbaisfeare's  Jufius  Oesar, 

He  would  into  tne  stews. 
And  from  the  common  creuturet  pluck  a  glove. 
And  wear  it  as  a  favour.         Shah,  Riibard  ii. 

I  've  heard  that  guihy  creatures  at  a  play, . 
Have,  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  scene. 
Been  suuck  so  to  the  soul,  that  presently 
They  have  proclaim'd  tbvir  male&ctions. 

SLakipeare'i  Hamlet* 

ftoT  think  ti^ni|ht  of  thy  ill  nature, 
But  of  thy  fuiU'.s;  ;dle  creature.  Frier, 

A  good  poet  no  sooner  communicates  his 
works,  but  it  is  imagined  be  is  a  vain  young  crea^ 
ture,  given  up  to  the  ambition  of  fame.      Pope, 

6.  A  word  of  petty  tenderness. 

And  then,  sir,  would  he  gripe  and  wring  my 
hand ; 
Cry,  Ob  tweet  eresUtre  /  nd  then  kia  roe  hard. 
.    ^ahpeare. 
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Ah,  cnnl<rM«»nr  f  whom  dost  thoa  dei^? 

The  §ods»  to  livt  in  woods,  have  left  the  sines. 

Drydene  Firgit. 

Some  yoong  artatmrn  have  learnt  their  letter* 

and  syUablcs  by  having  tbem  pasted  upon  hctW 

tablets.  ^Ttfito, 

7.  A  person  who  owes  hU  rise  or  his  for« 

tune  to  another. 

He  sent  to  colonel  Massey  to  send  turn  wen; 
which  he,  being  a  creature  ot  £ssex*s,  refused* 

Ciaretiienm 
The  duke's  ereature  he  desired  to  be  esteemed. 

Clareadetu 
Great  princes  thus,  when  fiivourites  the^  raise* 
To  juati^  their  grace,  their  ereaUsree  praise. 

Drydnu 

The  desin  was  discovered  by  a  person  whoa 

every  man  xnows  to  be  the  creature  of  a  certaia 

great  man.  Swfu 

C^E'ATUKtLY. adj.  [fromerMtureJ]  Har- 

ine  the  qualities  of  a  creature. 

The  several  paru  of  relatives,  or  creaturefy  m* 
Unites,  may  have  finite  uroportioiu  to  one  an- 
other. Cbeysu*s  PbiUsepbical  Prituifleu 
Cre^britude.  n.  s,    [from  erebert  fre- 
quenty  Latin.]  Frequentness.        J}kf^ 
Cre'brous.  adj.  [from  crebtrt  Latin.] 
Frequent.  Diet^ 
Cre'dbnce.  ff.  s.   [from  eredp^  Latin  | 

eredenetf  Norman  French.] 
I.  Belief}  credit. 

Ne  let  it  seem  that  credence  this  exceeds : 
For  he  that  made  the  same  was  known  rieht  well 

To  have  done  much  more  admirable  deeds; 
It  Merlin  was;  Spemeerm 

^       Love  and  wisdom, 
Approv'd  so  to  your  majesty,  may  plead 
For  ample  credence.  Sbakspeare. 

They  did  not  only  ilnderiund  give  out  that 
this  was  the  true  earl ;  but  the  friar,  finding 
some  credence  in  the  people,  took  boMness  in  the 
pulpit  to  declare  as  much.  '  Sacoa, 

.  That  which  gives  a  claim  to  credit  or 
belief. 

After  they  had  delivered  to  the  king  their 
letters  of  credence,  they  were  led  to  a  chamber 
'  richly  furnished.  '  Hayward. 

CRBDBfNDA.  n,  s.  [Latin.]  Things 
to  be  believed ;  articles  of  faith :  dist'm- 
gutshed  in  /heology  from  agenda^  or 
practical  duties. 

These  were  the  great  articles  and  credtndj  of 
Christianity,  that  to  much  startled  the  world. 

Smth. 
Cre'obnt.  adj'  [credent i  Latin.] 
I.  Pelievingi  easy  of  belief. 

Then  weigh  what  loss  your  honour   myy 
sustam. 
If  with  too  crident  ear  you  list*  his  songs.  Shah, 

%,  Having  credit ;  not  to  be  questioned. 
Less  proper. 

My  authority  bears  a  credent  bulk. 
That  no  particular  scandal  once  can  touch 
But  it  confounds  the  breather.         SbaJupe^re, 

Crede'ntial.  ». /,  [fromfrr</^/rj,Lat.l 
That  which  gives  a  title  to  credit ;  the 
warrant  upon  which  belief  or  authority 
is  claimed. 

A  few  persons. of  an  odious  and  despised 
country  could  not  have  filled  the  world  with  be- 
lievers, had  they  not  shown  undoubted  creJew 
tials  from  the  Divine  Person  who  sent  them  on 
such  a  message.   Add'uea  en  tbe  Christian  Rdig. 

CreDIBI'lity.  ».  J.  [from  crediaU.I 
Claim  to  credit ;  possibiUiy  of  obtain- 
ing belief ;  probability. 
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Thft  ^st  of  those  opiiuons  I  shall  >hew  to  lie 
.  att^ether  incredible,  and  the  latter  to  have  all 
the  credibilUy  and  evidence  of  which  a  thing  of 
that  nature  h  capable.  ,  TUlotson, 

Calculate  the  several  degrees  of  credibility  and 
conviaion,  by  which  the  one  evidence  surpais- 
eth  the  other.  Atttrbury. 

CtLE^niBLB.  adj.  IcreMUiSf  Lat.]  Wor* 
thy  of  credit ;  deserving  of  belief;  hav- 
ing a  just  claim  to  belief. 

The  ground  of  credit  is  the  credibility  of 
things  credited;  and  things  are  made  erMUy 
cither  by  the  known  condition  and  auality  of 
the  utterer,  or  by  the  manifest  likelihood  of 
truth  io  themselves.  Hookir, 

None  can  demonstrate  to  me,  that  there  is 
tuch  an  island  as  Jamaica ;  yet,  upon  the  testi- 
mony oi  credible  persons,  I  am  free  from  dcubt. 

*J^iilotiQm, 

CRE'DJBLENkss.  Tf.  s.  [from  credibU.'] 
Credibility  ;  worthiness  of  belief;  juat 
claim  to  belief,  »  * 

The  credibieiius  of  a  good  part  of  these  ntrra- 
rives  has  been  confirmed  to  me  by  a  practiscr  of 
physiclt.  -^^y*- 

Cr  K^i?  I  &  L  Y.  aJ'V'  [from  credible.}  In  a 
manner  that  claims  belief. 

This,  with  the  loss  of  so  few  df  the  English  as 
is  scarce  credible;  behig,  as  hath  been  rather 

.  confidently  than  credibly  reported,  but  of  one 
man,  though  mot  a  few  hurt.  Mmoji. 

CREDIT.  ».  J.  [eredityVrcnch.^ 
1.  Belief;  faith  yielded  to  another. 

"UTien  the  people  heard  these  words,  they 
«ve  no  cr^  unto  them,  nor  received  them. 

/  I  Maccabees, 

I  miy  give  credit  to  reports.    Addisorts  Sped,- 
Some  secret  truths,  from  learned  pride  con- 
cealed, 
*To  maids  alone  and  children  are  reveal  d. 
What  though  no  credit  doubting  wits  may  give  f 
The  fair  and  innocent  shall  stm  believe.    Fope, 
%.  Honour ;  reputation. 

I  published,  because  I  was  told  I  might  please 
such  as  it  was  a  credit  t«  please.  Fope, 

J.  Esteem;  good  opinion. 

There  is  no  decaying  merchant,  or  mward 
beggar,  hath  so  many  tricks  to  uphold  xht  credit 
of  their  wealth,  as  these  empty  persons  have  to 
inaintam  the  credit  of  their  sufficiency.     Bocom. 

His  leawiing,  though  a  poet  said  It, 
Before  a  play,  would  lose  no  credit,  Stvtft, 

Yes;  while  I  live,  no  rich  or  noble  knave 
Shall  walk  the  world  vxcred'it  to  his  grave.    P^e. 

4.  Faith ;  testimony ;  that  which  procures 

We  are  contented  to  take  tlys  u^n  your  fr#. 
iC/,  and  to  think  it  may  be.  Hooker. 

The  things  which  we  properly  heheve,  be  only 
tuch  as  are  received  upon  the  credit  of  dhrjne 
testimony.  ^^^       ^  '.      J^^^V^ 

The  author  would  have  done  well  to  have  left 
io  great  a  paradox  only  to  the  credit  a£z  single 
assertion.  •^*^^*' 

5.  Trust  reposed,  with  regard  to  proper- 
ty :  correlative  to  dtrbt.  , 

qredit  is  nothing  but  the  expectttion  of  mo- 
ney within  some  hmited  time.  Zoeke. 
^.  Promise  given.              ^  .  ,  .      .       . 
They  have  never  thought  of  violating  the  pub- 
Bck  credit,  or  of  alicnatmg  the  revenues  to  othw 
uses  than  to  what  they  have  been  thus  a^gned. 

Addijofi, 
f,  InRuence;  powcrnot compulsive; -in- 
terest- ,.        ,. 

She  employed  his  uttermost  credtt  to  relieve 
tis.  which  was  as  great  u  a  beloved  ion  with  a> 
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TTiey  sent  him  likei*ise  a  copy  d"  tkdr  sop 
pfication  to  the  king,  and  desired- him  to  uat 
(lis  credit  diat  a  treaty  might  be  entered  ^o. 

CJamdm, 

Having  credit  enough  yith  his  master  to  pr> 

vide  for  his  own  interest,  he  troubled  not  hn- 

Self  for  Uiat  of  other  men.  Clmreadm. 

To  Cre'dit,  1;,  a.  [credo^  Latin.3 

I.  To  believe. 

Now  I  change  my  mind. 
And  partlv  credit  things  that- do  presaee.  Sbah, 
To  credit  the  unintelligibility  both   of  this 
union  and  motion,  we  need  no  more  than  tt 
consider  it.  OZ«wi/. 

a.  To  procure  credit  or  honoar  to  any 
thing. 

May  here  her  monument  stand  $0, 
To  credit  this  rude  age ;  and  show 
To  future  times,  that  even  we 
Some  pauems  did  of  virtue  see.  WaStr, 

it  was  not  upon  design  to  credit  these  paperv 
nor  to  compliment  a  society  so  much  above  i«- 
tery.  GiattwUe. 

At  present  you  credit  the  church  as  much  by 
your  government  as  you  did  the  sdiodfocmerlf 
oy  your  wit.  ^  SmeA, 

3.  To  trust ;  to  confide  in. 
4*  To  admit  as  a  debtor. 
Cre'ditable.  adj.  [from  credit. ] 

1.  Reputable  ;  above  contempt. 

He  setded  him  in  a  ^ood  creditalU  way  of  liv- 
ing, having  procured  him  by  his  interest  one  of 
the  best  pbces  of  the  country.  Arhittkmd, 

2,  Honourable;  estimable. 

The  contemplatbn  of  thin^that  do  not  aerri 
to  promote  our  happiness,  is  but  a  more  spe- 
cious sort  of  idleness,  a  more  pardosable  aad 
creditable  kind  of  ignorance.  TUitinm, 

Cre'ditableness.  ».  J.  [from  crtdita* 
h/e.1    Reputation  ;  esthnation. 

Among  all  these  snares,  there  is  none  mort 
entangling  than  the  ere£taideiiat  and  repute  «f 
customary  yicea.  Decay  ef  P«fr. 

Cre'dItably.  €idv*  [from  creditahU.] 
Reputably ;  without  disgrace. 

Many  will  chuse  rather  to  neglect  their  duty 
safely  and  creditably ;  than  to  get  a  broken  pitt 
in  the  churches  service,  only  to  be  rewarded  with 
that  which  will  break  their  hearts  too.  Smdk 
C  R  e'ixi  t  o  k  .  ff .  j.  [creditor y  Latin.]  • 
X.  He  to  whom  a  debt  is  owed  ;  he  tl^at 
gives  credit :  correlative  to  debtor. 

There  came  divers  of  Antonio's  ereSi^n  b 
my  company  to  Venice,  that  swear  he  cannot 
chuse  but  break.  Shakspeart, 

I  am  so  used  to  conskler  mysdf  as  cre£tw 
and  debtor,  that  I  often  state  my  accounts  aftff 
the  same  manner  with  regard  to  heaven  and  my 
own  soul.  Ad&9»s  Spectattr. 

No  man  of  honour,  as  that  word  is  usuafly 
understood,  did  ever  pretend  that  hisboooor 
obliged  him  to  be  chaste  or  temperate,  to  P"yJ* 
creditor!,  to  be  useful  to  his  country,  to  do  gey 
to  mankind,  to  endeavour  to  be  wise  or  learoeii 
to  regard  his  word,  his  promise,  or  his  oath.  ^ 

a.  One  who  credits,  one  who  bcUcn» 

Not  used.  ^    , 

Many  sought  to  feed 

The  easy  creditors  of  novelties 
^   By  voicing  him  alive.  Sbakspesn, 

Credu'lity.  n,s,  [eredtJitry  Fr.  cre^ 
/itasf  Lat.]  Easiness  of  belief;  «**»• 
ness  of  credit.  ^^ 

The  poor  Plangus,  being  subject  to  that  <)«7 
disadvantage  of  hooest hearts, ^idtiitj, »«p" 
waded  by  luai.  **^ 
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Tlie  pr^office  oi  credulity  may,  in  some  mea- 
sure^  be  cured,  by  learning  to  set  a  high  value  ob 
truth.  WaiU^s  Lonek, 

CRE'DULOUS.  adj.  [creduius^  Lattn.] 
Apt  to  believe i  unsuspecting;  easily 
deceived. 

A  credulous  father,  and  a  brother  noble, 
V^hose  nature  b  to  far  from  doing  harm. 
That  he  suspects  none.  Sbakipeare^t  King  Lear. 

Who  now  enjoys  thee  credulcus  all  gold, 
Who  always  vacant,  always  amiable 
Hopes  thee,  of  flattering  gales 
Unmindful  ?  Hapless  they, 
T'  whom  thou  untry'd  seem'st  fair !      MiUon. 
CKE'DULOusMfcss.^.i.  [from  ereduhusJl 

Aptness  to  believe ;  credulity. 
Creed,  n,  s.  [from  credoy  the  first  word 

of  the  apostles  creed.] 
I.  A  form  of  words  in  which  the  articles 
of  faith  are  comprehended. 

The  larger  and  fuller  view  of  this  foundation 
ic  set  down  in  the  cru.h  of  the  church. 

Hammond  on  Fundamtntalt, 

Will  they,  who  decry  creeds  and  creedmakers* 

cay  that  one  who  writes  ^  treatise  of  morality 

ought  not  %o  make  in  it  any  collection  of  moral 

precepts  ?  I^iddes't  Serm»ns, 

a.  Any  solemn  professbn  of  principles  or 
opinion. 

For  me,  my  lords, 
I  love  him  not,  nor  fear  him ;  there  *s  my  creed, 

Sbaksptare, 

ToCrcek.  v.a.  [See  ToCreak.]  To 
make  a  harsh  noise. 

Shall  I  stay  here, 
C reeking  my  shocs  en  the  plain  masonry?  Slah» 
CREEK.   «.  /.   [cjaecca,  Saxon ;   kreke^ 

Dutch.] 
t.   A  prominence  or  jut  in  a  winding 
coast. 
At  streams,  which  itvith  their  winding  banks 


do  play, 
p*d  by  their 


Stopp*d  by  their  ereeis  run  sdtly  through  the 
plain.  Daviet, 

They  oo  the  bank  of  Jordan,  by  a  creek 
Where  win^  with  reeds  and  osiers  whisp'rins 

Their  unexpected  lots  and  plaints  outbreath'd. 

MUtwi. 
2.  A  small  port :  a  bay  ;  a  cove- 

A  law  was  made  here  to  stop  their  passage  in 
every  port  and  creek,  Z>avies  oa  Irehnd, 

J.  Any  turn,  or  alley, 

A  back-fciend,  a  shoulder-clapper;  one  that 
commands  the  passages  of  alleys,  treekt^  and  nar- 
row lands.  Shakspeare, 

Cre'eky.  adj,    [from  ereek,]     Full  of 
creeks  ;  unequal ;  winding. 

Who,  leaning  on  the  belly  ofa  pot, 
l*our*d  forth  a  water,  whose  out-g|ushing  iopd 

Ran  bathingall  the  creeky  shore  a-flot. 
Whereon  the  Trojan  prince  spUcTurnus*  blood. 

'Spen*er» 

To  CREEP.  V.  If.  pret.  crept,  [cpypan, 

Saxon ;  krtpan^  German.] 
I.  To  move  with  the  belly  to  the  ground, 

without  legs,  as  a  worm. 

Ye  that  walk 

The  earth;  end  sutely  tread,  or  lowly  creep  ! 

And  e\'ery  creeping  tKing  that  creep*  the 

ground.  ^  Milttn. 

If  they  cannot  distinguish  creeping  from  flying, 

let  them  lay  down  Virgil,  and  takg  up  OvidT>e 

i'eaU.  JDrydm. 
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s.  To  grow  along  the  ground,  or  on  other 
supports. 

The  grottos  cool,  wit^  shady  poplars  crown'd, 
And  creeping  vines  on  harbours  weav'd  around. 

Dtsdtm^ 

3.  T9  move  forward  without  bounds  or 
leaps,  as  insects. 

4.  To  move  slowly  and  feebly. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  ttv^momMr, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syUable  of  recorded  time.     Sbaksp. 

Why  should  a  man 
Sleep  when  he  wakes,  and  creef  into  the  jaundicv 
Bybcing  peevisli ? Sbaksfeares  Merch,9fVemict* 
^  He  who  creeps  after  pbin,  dull,  common  sense. 
is  safe  from  committing  absiurdities,  but  can  ne« 
ver  ^ach  the  excellence  of  wit.  Drydim. 

5.  To  move  secretly  and  clandestinely. 

I  '11  creep  up  into  tne  chlm&ey.— — « 
—There  they  always  use  to  discharge  their 
birding-pieces:  creef  into  the  kUn-hole.  Shakt^ 

Wnate'er  you  are. 
That  in  thb  desart  inaccessible,  * 

Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs 
JLose  and  neglect  the  creeping  nours  of  dme. 

^.  ..'  Sbakspeetru 

Of  this  sort  are  they  which  creep  Into  house% 
and  lead  captive  silly  women.  2  Tinntby. 

Thou  makest  darkness,and  it  is  night :  wherein 
all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  doxreep  forth.  Ftmlmsm 

Now  and  then  a  work  or  two  has  crept  in,  to 
keep  his  first  design  in  countenance.  Jtterkurjm 

6.  To  move  timorously  without  soaring, 
or  venturing  into  dangers. 

Paradise  Lost  is  admirable  ;  but  am  I  there- 
fore bound  to  maintain,  that  there  are  no  flate 
amongst  his  elevations,  when  it  is  eviden^  he 
'  creeps  along  sometimes  for  above  an  hundred 
hnes  together?  Dryden. 

We  here  took  a  little  boat,  to  creep  along  thf 
sea-shore  as  far  as  Genoa.        Addisen  m  Italy^ 

7.  To  come  unexpected ;  to  steal  forward 
unheard  and  unseen.        * 

By  tho«e  gifts  of  nature  and  fortune  he  eretpa^ 
nay  he  flies,  into  the  favour  of  poor  silly  vi-omen. 
_  ,  .  ^  Sidney* 

it  seems,  the  marriage  of  his  brother's  wife 
Has  cre^  too  near  his  conscience. 
— N'o,  his  conscisnce 

Has  crept  too  near  another  lady.       SiakspearA 

Necessity  enforced  them,  alter  they  grew  fUU 

of  people,  to  spread  themselves,  »nd  creep  ou^  of 

Shmar,  or  Babylonia.  Raleigh's  History. 

None  pretends  to  know  from  now  remote 

comers  of  those  frozen  mountains  some  of  thoM 

fierce  nations  first  crept  out.  Temple. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  one  should 

guard  his  understanding  from  being  imposed  on 

by  the  sophistry  which  creeps  into  most  of  the 

books  of  argument.  J^i* 

S.  To  behave  with  servility ;  to  fewn ;  to 

.    bend. 

They  were  usM  to  bend, 
To  send  their  smiles  before  them,  to  Achillet  { 
To  come  as  humbly  as  they  us'd  to  creep 
To  holy  altars.  5i&ai//Mr/j  TraUusandUresiidt, 
CR&'fiPER.  n.  J.  [from  creep.] 
z.  A  plant  that  supports  itself  by  means  of 
some  stronger  body. 
Plants  that  put  forth  their  sap  hastily  hav« 
,    bodies  not  proportionable  to  their  length ;  there* 
/    fore  they  areVinders  or  creepers,  as  ivy,  briony, 
and  woodbine.  Bocm. 

%,  An  iron  used  to  slide  along  the  grate  in 

kitchens. 
3.  A  kind  of  patten  or  cbg  wora  by 
"  woown. 
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Ckee^phole.  »•  /.  Icrtep  and  Me.'] 

X.  A  hole  into  which  any  animal  may  creep 

to  escape  danger, 
a.  A  subterfuge ;  an  excuse. 
CiiEfi'piNGLY.    a^iv.    [from    ereepiMg.l 

Slowly  ;  after  the  manner  of  a  reptile. 
The  joy,  which  wrought  into  PygmaKon't 

intn4^  was  cvea  fuch  at,  by  each  degree  of  2WU 

ntncCft  words^  crtepi/^ly  entered  intoPhiloclea's. 

Cree'ple*  ».  J.  [from  creep^l  A  lame  per- 
son ;  a  cripple. 

^e  to  whom  thk  world  must  itself  refer 
As  suburbs  or  the  mkrocosm  of  her, 
She,^e  is d^ad,  she 's  dead;  when  thou  know'sC 

this. 
Thou  kaow'st  how  bme  a  crtepU  this  world  is. 

Cr  E M  a't  I o  K .  » .  /.  [cremation  Latin.]    A 

burning. 
CRFMOR.  ft.  J.  [Latin.]   A  milky  sub- 
stance ;  a  soft  liquor  resembling  cream. 
Th«  food  is  swallowed  into  the  stomach; 
where,  mingled  with  dissolvent  juices,  it  is  re- 
duced into  a  chyle  or  eremor,  Hay, 
Cae'natbd.  a4f'  [Irom  ereHOf  Latin.] 
blotched ;  indented.     , 

The  cells  are  prettiW  ertmmUi^  or  notched, 
^nite  round  the  ed^es;  but  notstraited  down  to 
any  depth.  H^oodtvari, 

Cre'pane.  «.  J.  [With  farriers.]  An 
ulcer  seated  in  the  midst  of  the  forepart 
of  the  foot.  Farrier* s  Diet* 

fi^CRETITATE.  v.  n.  [crefitoj  Lat]  To 

make  a  small  crackling  noise. 
CREPITa'tion.  n.  s.  [from  crepitate,]  A 

small  crackling  noise. 
Cre'pt.   The  participle  of  creep. 

There  are  certain  men  crept  in  unawares. 

'      jMde. 
This  £ur  vine,  but  that  her  arms  surround 
Her  married  elm,  had  ertpt  along  the  ground. 

P§pe. 

CREPU'SCULE.  n.  j.  [crepmcuium,  Lat.] 

Twilight.  Diet, 

Crbpu'sculous.  adj.\crepusculumy  Lat.] 

Glijnmering  ;  in  a  state  between  Ught 

and  darkness. 

A  close  apprehenaon  of  the  one  mig^t  per- 
haps aiford  a  glimmering  Ught  and  cr^uscuUut 
^aace  oi  the  other.  Brmm, 

The  beginnings  of  plulosophy  were  in  a  tre-^ 
puicnhut  obscurity,  and  it  is  yet  scarce  past  the 
dawn.  ClanviIU*s  Scepsis, 

CRE'SCENT.  adj.  [frona  cresco^  Latm.] 
Increasing  ;  growing ;  in  a  state  of  in- 
crease. 

I  have  seen  hiin  hi  Britain :  he  was  then  pf  a 
traccHt  note.  SUkspeares  Cymkelimt, 

With  these  in  troop 
Canlie  Astoreth,  whom  the  Phaniidans  call'd 
Astarte,  ^ueen  of  heaven,  with  crtsctnt  horns. 

Miltm, 
Cre'scent.  n,  J.  {crescent^  Lat.]    The 
moon  in  her  state  of  increase ;  any  simi- 
litude of  the  moon  increasing. 

My  pow*r  *%  a  eretctnt^  and  my  auguring  hope 
Says  it  will  come  to  th'  iuU.  Shahpemru 

Or  Bactrian  sophy,  from  the  horns 
Of  Turkish  crejcent,  leaves  all  waste  beyood 
The  realm  of  AUdule,  in  his  retreat.     MHiomm 

Jove  in  dusky  clouds  invohres  the  ikiea. 
And  the  faint  craccHt  ihoou  by  fiu  before  their 
eyes,  Drj^M^ 
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And  two  lair  erestemu  of  trsttloceBt  boni 
The  brows  of  aU  their  TouBg  increaae  adora. 
F»pe's  O^stf. 
Cre'scive.  iu^. [from  mci^  Latin. J  Ii- 
creaang ;  gr9wing. 

So  the  prince  obscured  hb  cootesiplatko 
Under  the  veil  of  wildness:  whidi,  do  doiAt, 
Grew,  like  the  summer  ^rash  fiutetf  by  mgbt; 
Unseen,  yet  rr««rr«»r  in  his  fKuky.  Shahprnn. 
CRtss.  n,  s.  [perhaps  from  rrrjro,  it  be- 
ing a  quick  grower ;  jiastttrtimm^  Lit] 
An  herb. 

Its  flower  consists  of  four  leaves,  pbced  ii 

form  of  a  cross;  the  poiotal  arises  from  the  cea- 

tre  of  die  flower-cup,  and  beoocnes  a  romiA 

smooth  fruit,  dirided  into  two  ceOs,  mdfbr* 

lushed  «dth  seeds  generally  smooth.       JfHbr. 

His  court  with  nettles  and  with  crecMv  star'd ; 

With  soups  unbought,  and  saDads,  bleit  iu 

board.  Ptft, 

Cre'sset.  If.  J.  [croisjettCf  Ft,  becaoae 

beacons  bad  crosses  anciently  on  their 

tops.]  A  great  light  set  upon  a  bcacoD« 

lighthouscy  or  watchtowcr.     Hammer. 

They  still  raise  armies  in  Scotland  liy 

carrying  about  the  fire^cross. 

At  my  nativity 
The  front  of  heav'n  wasfidlof  fery  ^nrks. 
Of  burning  cressets.         Shmispear/s  Hemrj  IV. 

From  the  arched  roo^ 
Pendent  by  subtlejn^idt,  many  a  row 
Of  starry  lamps,  and  blaztng  cressets^  fed 
With  naphtha  and  aq)haitus,  yielded  light 
As  from  a  sky.  Msk^mTs  Para&se  IM. 

CREST,  n,  s.  [crista^  Latin.] 
X*  The  plume  of  fieathers  on  the  top  of 
the  ancient  helmet ;  the  helmet. 

H'ls  valour,  shewn  upon  our  truts  to-day, 
Has  uught  us  how  to  cherish  sudi  high  deeds, 
£v'n  in  the  bosom  of  our  adversaries.    Shchf* 
%.  The  comb  of  a  cock :  whence  MiltM 
calls  him  crested. 

Others  on  grtrnml 
Walk'd  firm ;  the  crested  cock,  whoK  dsrioa 

sounds 
'  The  silent  hours.  Mihn's  Pstradue  Imi, 

3.  The  ornament  of  the  helmet  in  he- 
raldry. 

Of  what  esteem  crests  were,  in  the  diaerf 
king  Edward  the  Third's  reign,  may  appear  bf 
his  giving  an  eagle,  which  be  himself  tod  ^ 
meny  bom,  for  a  crest  to  William  MootKatt, 
earl  of  Salisbury.  Camden  s  Aauim. 

The  horn; 
It  was  a  crest  ere  thou  wast  born : 
Thy  frther^s  father  wore  it.  Siabfemt. 

4.  Any  tuft  or  ornament  on  the  head, 
as  some  which  the  poets  assign  to  ser- 
pents. 

Their  eresU  <fividet 
And,  tow*rbg  o'er  his  head*  in  triumph  ride. 
Drjdf'sni^' 
^  $.  Pride ;  spirit  j  fire ;  courage ;  loftints* 
of  mien. 

When  horses  should  endure  die  bloodv  spor. 

They  faU  their  tresU,  Sheksfsm. 

CRfi'sT£D«  adj.  [from  crest;  cristetMh 

Latin.] 
z.  Adorned  with  a  plume  or  crest. 
The  bold  Ascalonhes 
Then  mvling  soil'd  their  cratedhtirotts  ia  *• 
dust.  Man^ 

At  this,  for  new  replies  he  did  not  stay ; 
But  he'd  hii  i^£rf«tf  helm,  and  loode  W*^ 

Drjt'^ 
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s.  Wearing  «  comU  -    ^ 

«iof  e  madt  aat  iiiin  iiis  nasuf -pi^d  beXov. 

DrydM» 

jected;  sunk;  diapinted;  cpwcd;  heart- 

I  wffftaAC  vou*  aivey  wmU  whip  me  With  tbl^ir 

finf  wiu,  uU  I  vmrt  ••  tnttjMm  m  «  diied 

pear.      Sthtktptar^**  Merry  JVfVf  •f  lVMt$r. 

Thty  prolate  tb^ir  words  ia  a  whioinf  kfnd 

'  of  qoenilous  tone,  as  if  they  were  sdll  complsin* 

iilg  and  crtrt^falUn,  awtuti» 

Crc'stless.  a^f^'.  Itrom  a-est.l  l^ot  dig- 

Qiiicd  wkh  coat-armour ;  not  of  ^f 

eminent  family. 

His  gnndfather  v^-^^L^^  ^"^  of  Gareocc, 
Third  son  to  the  third  Edward  king  of  Eo^Uuid. 
Sprung  <ratl$it  yeomea  (torn  so  deep  a  root  ^ 

CRETA'CEbUS.    <«if.    [fnta^    chTki 

Latm.]  » 

1 .  Having  the  qualities  of  chalk ;  dialkyv 
Wh«t  gjiv^ihp  M(htf  it«BM  hard  to  s«y  ;.whe- 

ther  It  be'  the  tret^tmt  fak,  the  Aiuoos  self,  dr 

some  i^wQtt*  partkles.  •  Grm»* 

a.  Abouikiing  with  chalk* 

Nor  from  dm  aWe  giovnd  ess)ect  success. 

Kor  from  ^^rffAMMttyStufabom  ^  j^uoieiMla^. 
C  a  B  T  A'r  fc  D .  a4;.  \cretafiUf  Lat.]  Rubbed 

with  chalk.  Dht. 

C R  eV  I  c  E.  »,  ^.  [from  crtwr^  Fr.  crepant 

Latin,  to  burst.]     A  crack;  a  cleft  f  a 

nanow  opening. 
I  pried  nae  through  the  crevict  of  a  wall. 

When  for  lus  hand  he.  ba^  his  two  sons  headf. 

I  though.t  it  no  breach  of  good-manners  to 
peep  at  a  #»-«««>#«  and  look  in  at  people  so  weU  ' 
employed^  AJMtcns  Spectator, 

To  Cke'vi  cr.  v.  a.  [from  the  jjioun.]  To 
crack  ;  to  flaiie. 

5b  laid,  ahey  are  more  apt  In  swaggUiS  dqwn 

to  pterce  witn  their  points,  than  in  thejaccflt 

posture,  and  so  to  erevlce  the  watt.  fVttom, 

CREW.  «.  J-  [probably  frgip  cpu^,  Sax.] 

I.  A  company  of  people  associated  for  ^y 

purposes  aSf ga//ant crcwt  for  troops* 

There  a  noble  erev^ 
Of  lortls  aiad  ladies  stood  on  everv  side, 
Wliich  witti  their  presence  iair  tiie  place  la^ch 
beaiatified.  ^  Spe/ner, 

3.  The  CQinpany  of  a  ship. 

The  ancSors  dn^p'd,  his  ertto  the  vjf^ele 
noor.  Vryden's  jEneml* 

3.   It  is    now  generally  used  in  a  bad 

One  of  the  banlshM  cresof 
I  fear,  hath  vcntur'd  from  the  dceo,  to  raise 
New  troubles.  MiUans  Jraraditt  foH> 

He,  with  a  o-rte,  whom  like  ambition  Jylhs 
With  him,  at  under  him  to  tyrannise, 
Marching  front  £da»  tow'rds^the  west,  shall  tind 
The  plain.  Milhit*4  PartdUt  l^tt» 

1*he  last  was  he,  whose  chuadtr  slaw 
The  Titan  race,  a  rebel  erew.  Afldiew* 

C  R  K  w.    The  preterit  of  crow* 

'ITjo  cock  ere%u,  Bmk, 

Crje^wel.  «./.  [i/pwf/f  Dutch.]     Yam 
twisted 9  and  wound  on  a  knot*  or  ball. 

Tak9  silk  or  trtmmk  Cold  or  silver  thread,  and 
make  these  fast  at  thf  beat  of  the  book. 

VOX-.  I. 
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CRtfi.  «.^.  [c^ybbei  Sax.  cniyd§mk^t 
X.  The  rack  or  manger  of  a  stabfe. 

Let  a  beast  be  lord  of  betso,  and  h^  «H!^  dbaA 
atand  at  the  Idna's  messe.  Sh^hpearfy  BmUi* 

Tlie  aieer  aM  Bon  at  one  «r»»  shall  nieet» 
And  harmlsM  serpents  Ift^  tits  pi^rim's  feeti 

^.  The  stall  or  cabin  of  aa  oar. 

j.  A  small  hablfaH6ii ;  a  cottage. 

Why  rather,  deep,  licit  thou  ia  8nd«ky  erih^i 
Upon  uneasy  psiiettsttetckfag  thee, 
Thin  hi  the  psiAini'd  fhmlbets  of  the  aieac  r^ 


Tq  Cms.  V.  «•  [from  the  noun.]  Toi^shut 
.    up  ta  a  nanoss  habitatioa ;  to  confine  ; 

Noif  ram  caMsn'd,  eri^S*if,  coii<ifl'd,tottQ^  iiir 
To  saucy  deubcs  andlkBrs.  ShmJis/u4fe'»  Mad* 

Cri'bbage.  n.  J,  A  jg^mc  at  c^g. 
Cri'vblb.  Ti,  4,  iedirumf  Lat.]  A  tojrn* 
tieye.  Hid. 

Cribra'tion.». /.  f^iire,  tat.3    THk 
actof  sifting^  or  fqp6^arij)g  by  a  skvea 
Crick.  11.  y. 

X.  [from  $rUfOf  2l|tl.}  Tba mm^i  a-doon 
A.  [froflflroi»yite»Saaoi^«auke.}  Jtfibk*  ^ 

fill  stiifTiiess  in  thcxieok. 
Cai/k;K&T.  n.  j.  [h^M,  from  JkreJifHp  tO 

make  a  noise,  Dutch.]      ' 
I.  An  insect  that  squeaky  or  chliy^  jib9ut 
ovens  and  fire-places. 

Didst  theu  not  bear  a  flQise*/-p«pM    - » 
—I  beard  the  owl  scream,  and  the  triddi  CTf* 

SbakspmA 
Far  fnfKk  an  resort  of  mirths 
Save  the  ericket  on  thtf  hearth.  Mfkm* 

The  solemn  death-watch  click'd  the  hom'sMi 
died, 
Aad  shrilUog  eritket^yss,  the  chiavey  taaA>Q^* 
%^  [from  cji^ce,  Saju  a  stickj  A  spttfT*  as 
which  the  contenders* drive  B  baU  witb^ 
sticks  in  opposition  to  each  other. 

The  judge,  to  daooa,  kis  broth  ^  seQstfircsIl ; 

The  senator  at  trUktt  urge  the  ball.  ^•p** 

3.  [from  krUcbcMf  Germany  to  creep,]    A 

low  scat  or  stool. 
Cr  I'c K  BT iM  o  ^///f. /f.  J.  A  small  spedct 

of  apple. 
Cki'er.  ff.  i.  [ftom  cryJ]    The  officer 
whose,  business  is  to  cry  or  mako  pro*  ^ 
clamation,  .j 

He  opentth  his  mouth  like  a  trier^     J^^'^ 
The  crkrt  command  sUence,  and  thewfiole 
multitude  present  stindin  a  susp«nse.^rrrr«^ 

The  (tier  calls  aloud 
Our  old  nobility  of  Trojan  bloed» 
Who  gape  amotjf  the  aowd  fdT  their  precSttolb 
food.     .  llfhfdau 

CRIME,  n,  s.  {crimen^  Lat.  erime/?r,^  ^Aa 
'  act  contrary  to  right;  an  osen(;c*;;  a 
great  fault ;  an  act  of  wickedness. 

High  O^od  be  witness  that  I  guiltless  aa&t    - 
But  if  yoarself,  sir  knight,  ye  guilty  find> 

Or  whi^iped  be  in  loves  of  former  dame» 
Wuh  trim  d6  not  it  artte,  but  diadesB  the 
same.  SMmetr* 

Undcsg^  with  me>Oi^  ffttik,  one  ar6««; 
Ofuiting.  M»m. 

Like  in  punishmsul 
*  As  in  their  erim^  MHiom» 

^e£f«arw«  thine,  if 'tit  nfrfrtot^leVe.  . 

Cft4<uUvL.  mtif.  [from  rrwBod/ii^/.^ 


Wckcdi  criminal i  ^olty^in^  hi|;ti 
.    degrre ;  contrary  to  duty  i  contrary  to 
Tiftue. 

Tou  proceeded  not  agaiMt  these  leatf, 
So  crkmfitl  ind  to  tapital  in  nature.       SUs^, 
Cai^MBLSts.A^'.  [frommivff.]  Innocents 
itcc  iTQfn  cnnic* 

My  fiMs  could  not  procoie  me  any  icathe. 
So  locif  as  I  am  loyal,  truet  and  eriwmuf.  SmL 
Cai'MiNAL.  a^.  [from  crimg.l 
S.  Faulty  %  contrary  to  rights  contrary  to 
duty ;  contrary  to  law. 

Live  dioo ;  and  to  tky  mother  dead  attest, 
That  dear  she  died  from  Uemidi  mmmi^pinu 
What  wt  approve  m  our  friend,  ve  can  hatdly 
he  anducedto  chinfccriiQM/  in  ourmlfts.  Aggers, 
a*  Guilty ;  tainted  with  crime ;  not  inno- 
cent* 

The  nttlectof  anrof  die  relative  duties  sen- 
ders us  «rMM/ in  the  sig^t  of  God.       Rogers* 
3.  Not  civil  s  as,  a  eriminal  proMCUtion  ; 

the  trtwitMal  law. 
C&i^MiirAL.  jr./.  [from  erimc.'i 
z.  A  man  accused. 

Was  ever  trmmai fbrhid  to  pleadf 
.  Cnrh  your  m»manncr'd  leaL  Ihyd,  Sfmu^  Bu 
%.  A  man  guilty  of  a  crime. 

Ail  three  peisoM  that  had  hdd  chief  place  of 

ittthority  in  their  countries)  all  three  mined, 

not  hy  war,  or  hy  any  other  disaster,  hut  by  jus- 

^tice  and  sentence,  as  deUnqueats  and  crimim^n 

Basm. 
C&r^iirAtLT.   adv,    [from   ctiminaL'] 
Kot  innocently ;  wickedlv;  guiltily. 

Am  our  rhoughrs  extend  to  all  subiects,  they 

asy  he  arimUuMj  employed  on  aQ.        Jttggrs, 

CAi^M!NAX.irBss.  ».  j.  [from  criminaiJ] 

Guiltiness;  want  of  innocence. 
C&^MXifVTtOK.  n.  /.  {criminatidf  Lat] 
T%c  act  of  aocuafaog ;  accusation  \  ar* 
nugnment  i  chaige. 
Cki'mik  ATORY.  AJr.[from  criminal  Lat.] 
Rdating  to  accusation ;  accusing ;  cen- 
sorious. 

Cai'Mmotrs.  aJJ.  .lenminosusf  Latin.] 
Wicked;  iniquitous:  enormously  guilty. 
-  The  punishment  that  belongs  to  that  treat  aii< 

^  trimiiwu  guilt,  is  the  forfeiture  of  his  right  and 
chim  to  all  metdes  which  are  made  over  to 

*  him  by  Christ.  Hammoud. 
Cai'MiNOUSLT.  adv.  ^from  erhnUiouj,} 
. .  JEtnormQUsIy ;  very  wickedly. 

Soi^e  particuUr  duties  of  piety  and  charity, 
- '  wlndi  were  most  erimntuh  omitted  before. 

Samwmd. 
.C>tl'MlNOUSKE8S.  ».i.  [from  crimintnu.^ 
Wickedness ;  guilt ;  crime.    . 

I  could  never  be  convinced  of  any  such  rrtst*- 

mtuMu  in  him,  as  willingly  to  expose  his  life  to 

*'    the  stroke  of  justice,  ana  maUce  of  his  enemies, 

.     KingCharU*^ 

CR'I'mosik.  ».  i.  [^ni»0^^,  Italian ;  com- 
monly written  as  it  is  pronounced^  rrrni- 
'  J0SI.]    A  species  of  red  colour  tinged 
with  blue. 

Upon  her  head  a  trimstm  coronet. 
With  damask  roses  and  daffiidilies  set; 
Bey  leaves  between, 
And  primroses  green , 

•  Embellish  the  white  violet.  Spemer**  Paftoralt. 
Crimp,  adj^  [from  crumbte^  or  trimbU.'} 

.i«  Friable;  brittle;  cadily  crumbled; 
easily  reduced  to  powder. 


c  R  t 

Now  die  loader,  wani'd 
jBy  tuSse  good  omens,  with  iwift  euiy  st^ 
Treads  the  r  r  iwf  earth,  ranging  through  Mu 
andglades.  F^ 

2,  Not  con^stent ;  not  forcible :  a  lov 
cant  word. 

Tlie  evidence  is  trk^g  thewkacMi s«« 
hackwaids  and  nrwanls,  and  contrs&t  duBt* 
seK«s;  and  htt  taiaats  sddt  by  ban.  if rMiri. 
To  Cai'MPLB.  v.a.[fromnoMf/Zr,mNi^, 
crimple.1  To  contract  i  to  corrugite ; 
to  cause  to  shrink  or  contract 

He  pessed  the  caut«y  through  thfBB,  loda^ 

cordinglly  tria^Ud  them  up.  Wiumm. 

CRf'MSON. «./.  [erimcsino^  Italian.] 

X.  Red«  somewhat  darkened  with  blue. 

Ai  mflMM  seems  to  he  little  else  than  a  V87 

deep  red,  with  an  eye  of  blue ;  so  some  kb6  d 

red  seem  to  be  little  eiie  than  heiriitesed  jti* 

low.  B^mCdmi. 

Why  does  the  soB  endue 
The  bloshtng  poppy  with  a  erimim  hue?  fnf-' 
a«  Red  in  genenl. 

Can  yon  blame  her  then,  bemg  s  laaid  yet 
rosed  over  with  the  viiain  ^ruMMi  of  BiodoiTi  f 
she  deny  the  appearance  of  a  naked  bUadbor. 
in  her  naked  aeemg  self  ?  SbtbftBft. 

Beauty's  ensacn  yet 
in  thy  liq>s,  and  m  thy  dieeki.  SMr. 


The  crimsM  stream  distain*d  ois  anm  4ro>Ai 
And  the  disdainful  wul  came  roslune  thro^u 
the  wound.  Drjdatt  MtsL 

To  Cri^mson.  V,  a.  [from  the  noon.]  To 
die  with  crimson. 
Pardon  me,  Julius.    Here  wast  thou  ba^'i 
brave  hart  f 
Here  didst  thou  fall;  and  here  thy  hunren  stand 
Sign'd  m  thy  spml,  smd  (rimna'dm  thr  letiw. 

Cri'ncom.  ».  /.  [a  cant  wotd.]  A  cramp; 
a  contraction ;  whimsy. 

Fcnr  jealousy  is  but  a  kind 
Of  cl«>  and  crimom  of  the  nuod.  ErSi 
Ttf  CRINGE.  V.  tf.  [from  AHecben,  Gtr- 
man.]     To  draw  together ;  to  coo- 
tract. 

Xt'hiphimffeUowi, 
"nil,  like  a  boy,  you  se«  him  cringt  bis  fi«» 
And  whine  aloud  for  mercy.  Stahftr-- 

To  Cringe.  T. «.  To  bow ;  to  pay  c»>ui: 
with  bows  ;  to  fawn  ;  to  flatter. 

Flatterers  hsve  the  flexor  niusdes»scrcc$ 
that  they  are  always  bowing  and  mi^e?* 

The  cfimpHg  knave,  whaseeks  a  jhct 
Without  success,  thus  telk  hb  case.       ^'r 
Cringe.  ».  j.  [from  the  verb.]  Bow; 
servile  civility. 

Let  me  be  gmsful;  hot  let  fir  fruta  oie 
Brfrwnii^  tringet  and  &lse  ditimibrnis  ^^ 

CRiwrGfiROUs.  iutj.    IcrinJpr,  Ut^j 

Hairy  j  overgrown  with  hair.       i^ 
T0  CRI'NKLE.  V. ».  [ingscisdM,  Dutch-. 

To  go  in  and  out ;  to  run  in  flcxK*' 

diminutive  of  erankie. 
Unless  some  sweetness  at  the  bcctee  fi^t 

Vfhn  cares  l<ar  alt  the  crv«U^of  tbepief^ 

To  Cri'nklk.  v.  a,    TomouWiototf- 

equalities. 
Cri'nklr.  n.  J.  [from  the  vtA.]   * 

wrinkle  $  a  sinuosity.  .  , 

CRI'NOSB.  tfijr.  [ftxjm  mw/i  I^-^ 

•Hairy.  A-^' 


CRl 

Ciiivo'siTT.  n.  /.  [from <m«/«.l  Ralri- 
tiess.  Diet. 

CRJTPLE.  «.  /.  [cnypcl.   Sax.    Anfei^ 
Dutch.]  A  lame  man  ;  one  that  has  lost 
or  never  enjoyed  the  use  of  his  Umbe* 
Dotutfy  with  great  appearance  of  pro- 
prirty,  writes  it  creepie^  from  creep. 
He,  poor  mao,  by  your  first  order  ^ed. 
And  that  a  winged  Mercury  did  betr : 
Some  urdy  eripflt  had  the  countermand. 
That  came  too  lag  to  tee  him  buried.     Sbahp, 
I  am  a  (rippU  in  my  Umbs  $  but  vfaat  deeays 
are  in  my  mmd,  the  reader  mutt  determine. 

Vrydtm. 
Among  the  rest  there  was  a  lame  erippUaota 
his  birth,  whom  Paul  commanded  to  stand  up- 
right on  his  feet.  Bentley, 

See  the  blind  beggar  dance,  the  crippU  sing. 
The  sot  a  hero,  lunatick  a  king.  '^2'* 

To  Cki'pplb.  v.  41.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
lame  \  to  make  lame ;  to  deprive  of  the 
use  of  limbs. 

Knots  uponhit  gouty  joints  appear. 
And  chalk  is  in  his  crippUd  iingen  found.  Dryd, 
Tetm,  the  dancing-master,  threw'  himself 
from  the  rock,  but  was  crippiti  in  the  fall.  ^ 

Ad£*om. 
Cri'pplenkss.    fr.  J.    [fipom    erippUJ] 
Lameness  ;  privation  of  the  limbs. 

Diet. 

CRI^SXS.  ».  J.[ii^Vtc.] 

X.  The  point  in  which  the  disease  kills,  or 
changes  to  the  better ;  the.  decisive  mo- 
ment when  sentence 'is  passed. 

Wise  teethes  will  not  vain  receipts  obtrude ; 
Desf  to  complabts,  thev  wait  upon  the  ill, 
Till  some  sate  eritis  autWixe  their  skill.  Dryd, 

«.  The  point  of  time  at  which  any  affair 
comes  to  the  hefght. 

This  hour 's  the  veeycriiii  of  your  fate. 
Your  good  or  iU^your  infamy  or  fame. 
And  aU  the  cokmr  of  your  life,  depends 
On  this  important  now.  JDrydm. 

The  undertaking,  which  I  am  now  laying 
down,  was  entered  upon  in  the  very  eriih  ot  the 
late  rebelfion  ;  when  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
Briton  to  contribute  his  utmost  assisunce  to  the 
government,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  smtion 
and  abilities.  Addinmt  Frecitoidtr. 

CRISP,  adj.  lerispusf  Latin.] 
I.  Curled.  ^ 

Bulls  are  more  eri*p  on  the  forehead  than  cows. 

Bacom. 
The  Ethiopian  black,  flat  nosed,  apd  crisp 
haired.  Hale. 

a.  Indented  ;  winding. 

You  nymphs  call'd  Naiads,  of  the  winding 
brooks. 
With  your  sedg*d  crowns,  and  ever  harmless 

looks,  * 
Leave  your  crisp  channels,  and  on  this  green 

land 
Answer  your  tommons ;  Juno  does  command. 

Shaktpeere. 

|.  Brittle  ;  friable. 

In  frosty  weather,  musick  wtthm  doors  sound- 
eth  better  ;  which  may  be  by  reason,  not  of  the 
dtsposition  of  the  air,  out  of  the  wood  or  citrine 
of  the  instrument,  which  is  made  moncrisp,  and 
so  more  porous  and  hoUow.  3u$ii. 

7#  Crisp,  v.  a.\crispOt  Latin.] 
I.  To  curi ;  to  contract  into  koota  or 
curls.   * 


CRI 

Stfvanf ,  silrighted  wkh  thefar  bloody  loold% 
Ran  feazfuU/  among  the  trembline  reeds^ 
And  hid  his  crisp* d  head  in  the  ho&ow  bank. 

Sbakspmrit  Hmry  tfm 
Young  1  'd  have  htm  too ; 
Yet  a  man  with  crisped  hair. 
Cast  in  thousand  snares  and  rings. 
For  loye*s  fingers,  and  his  rings.       Senjoiutiu 
^  Spbit  of  wine  is  not  only  unfit  for  indammM 
6ons  m  general,  but  also  crisps  up  the  vesseb  of 
the  dura  maCer  and  brain,  and  sometimes  pro- 
duces a  gangrene.  Starp*s  Swrrefy. 
i.  To  twist.  s 
Along  iht  eriiptd  ^InAes  and  bow'rt 
Revels  the  spru<^  and  jocund  spring.     MUttit* 
3.  To  indent ;  to  run  in  and  out. 

From  that  saphine  fount  the  crisptdhtwkMt 
Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gdd. 
Ran  neaar,  visiting  each  pUnt.  .  iCltm* 

Crisp A'TION.  «./.  Ifrook crief.} 
t.  Th^  act  of  curling, 
a.  The  state  bf  being  corM. 

Some  difGsr  in  the  hair  and  feathers,  both  in 
the  quantity,  crupaiim,  and  colours  of  diem:  .as 
he  lions  are  hirsute,  and  have  greet  maoet:  th* 
she*s  are  smooth,  like  oats.  Amm* 

Cri'spincpin.  «.  /.  [60m  crisp.}  A 
curling.iron. 

The  changeable  suiu  of  apparel,  and  dM 
manUes,  and  the  wimples  and  th«  «rii;^iM^^Au^ 

CRispisu^L6ANT.a^'.[rm/f5HAMJVi,Lait.] 
V  Waved,  or  undulating,  as  lightning  is 

represented.  Dtcf* 

Cri'spness.  fi.  i,  [fiiom  crijp,}    Curled* 

ness. 
Cr  is'py.  aJj.  [from  crisp,']    Curicd. 

'So  are  x}ooaeferitpj  snaky  locks,  oft  known 

To  be  the  dowry  ufa  second  head,  Shtk^tetrtm 

Crite'rion.  ». /.  [>ce«T<e*w]  A  mark  hf 
which  any  thing  is  judged  of,  with  w- 
gard  to  its  goodness  or  badness. 

Mutual  agreement  and  endearments  wis  tfaa 
badge  of  pnmitive  believers;  but  we  may  bo 
known  by  the  contraiy  irOeriw,  Gkm^Uk. 
We  have  here  a  sure  infidiiUe  crUtrkih  by 
which  every  man  may  discover  and  find  out  tho 
mdous  or  ungracious  disposition  of  his  own 
heart.  ,'imti. 

By  whslk  criterion  do  you  eat,  d*  ye  diink^ 
If  this  is  priz*d  lor  sweetness,  that  tot  stink  ?    • 
FopcUtt^nu* 
CRITICK.  ».  1.  (ng^riK^.J 
X.  A  man  skilled  10  the  art  of  judging  of 
literature;  a  man  able  to  dtstiftguiA 
the  faults  and  beauties  of  writing. 

This  settles  truer  ideas  in  men's  minds  of  se- 
veral things,  whereof  wt  read  the  names  in  sn- 
cient  authors,  than  all  the  huge  and  kborious 
anruments  tietitiekr,  La$kg 

.Now  learn  wjnt  m«ralsr«tf«*,qiigJitto  show. 
For 'tis  but  half  a  judge's  task  to  know,    iw' 
a.  An  examiner;  a  judge. 

But  you  .with  pleasure  own  your  erroun  pest, 
'And  make  each  day  a  criM^i  on  the  last  fcpt. 
3,  A  snarlcr ;  a  carper ;  a  caviller. 
Critkis  I  saw,  that  others  tiamee  defines 
And  fix  their  a\\*n  with  labour  in  their  place. 

Where  an  author  has  many  beauties  consistenc 

with  virtue,  piety,  and  truth,  let  not  tittle  criticie 

exalt  themscKes,  and  shower  down  their  ilW 

nature.  tt^mte* 

4*  A  censurerf  a  man  apt  to  find  fiuiiu 
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J^  cUvf  <ttiiQ,  nm^  to  »mttt  ]r#m  kto  be 
a  sevtre  triticJk  oa  you  and  your  neichbour. 

Cfti^TiCK^iK^'.  Crkical ;  relating  to  aciti« 
cism  ;  relating  to  the  art  of  Judging  of 
litrrary  performances, 
llicnce  aftt  o'er  tU  the  northeni  world  ad- 
vance» 
But  critick  leamini  flourish*d  roost  in  France. 

Cri'tick.  ».  J. 

s.'  A  critical  examination;  critical  re- 
marks;  animadver«k>iis^ 
I  should  be  glad  if  t  could  ^crtoade  him  to 

continue  his  good  o£Sces,  and  wnte  such  anocher 

tfkicJk  en  any  thing  of  mine.  Drydc/u 

i  shduld  as  soon  expect  to  sec  a  critlqm  on  the 

pees^of  B  ring,  as  on  the  inscription  of  a  medaL 

AadiitH  om  Mtdalim 

»,  Science  of  criticism. 

If  ideas  and  words  were  distinctly  weired, 
and  duly  considered,  they  would  aflord  us  an* 
gchef  lert  of  logkk  and  crHkk  than  what  we 

•  have  been  hitherto  acquainted  wtih>        Z^dr. 

WiMt  ia  cveiy  year  of  a  wise  mtn'tlife,  but  a 

•Mltiure  and  fritiqut  on  the  past  f  P%pt* 

.   IjoCtbatny^uiUtAMdriaiawatceafin'd; 

My  verse  gave  ampler  lessons  to  mankind.  P^Pe^ 

nCai'TiCK.  11.  ru  Ifrom  the  Bouif.l  To 

■  pl^T  the  critick  ;  to  criticise. 

Toey  do  but  trace  over  the  paths  that  have 

Wea  beaten  by  the  ancients ;  or  comment,  crm> 

Aki.  and  49urifh,  upon  them.  7am fU. 

C&t^TiCAL.  adj.  [from  eriikk^l 

i^..  Exact;  nicely  judicious >  accurate | 

Hiligent. 

It  4s  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  more  <ntkal 

«ars,  to  i^eet  and  determine  what  is  graceful 

Slid  what  w  not.  ^  HMer, 

VlrgU  was  so  crHUal  in  the  rites  of  religion, 

•  ihat  he  would  never  have  brought  in  such  pray- 
.   erf  as  ^ese^  if  they  had  not  been  agreeable  to 

the  koman  customs.  ^  StiUimgfitet, 

44  Relying  to  criticism:  a8y  ht  v^rpte  a 

etitical  Ssurtation  on  the  imttpUvf, 
.3.  Captious ;  inclined  to  find  fuilt. 

What  wouldst  thou  write  of  me,  if  thou 
diouldst  praise  me  ?— 
-   -*-Ot  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  t9*r; 

•  •  'Far  I  am  nothing,  if  not  critical,       Sbahpfrtk 
4., {from  rWw.J    Comprising  the  time  at 

Wliich  a  great  event  is  determined. 

•Tm  tno&  is^ppoted  to  be  measured  by  se- 
ven^ and  the  ctHttal  or  decretory  dir^s  to  be  de- 
pendent  on  that  number..  BmmCt  P'u^r  Err, 
f^  Decisive  ^  nice* 

.QppOKtnnitir  is  in  respect  to  time,  in  some 
.    «MMe,  u  time  is  in  respect  to  eternity :  it  is  the 
.    amoU  moment,  the  exaa  pomt,  .^e  crituai  ml" 
ttute,oawini^  eveiy  good  work  so  much  de- 
pends. S^itH's  SePimtit, 
The  people  cahoet  boe  resent  to  see  their  ap- 
ptehensiotts  of  the  power  uf  Foace,  m  so  crhi* 
'  $ai  a  juncture,  wholly  laid  aside.  Sp>jfi. 
4,  Producing  a  crisis  Or^aoge  of  the  dis* 

case ;  aS)  a  critical  swe;|t* 
C R  i't  ic  A  L  L Y .  adnf*  [from  critical,  ] 
.1,  In  a  critical  manner}  exactly j  curi- 
ously.  * 

Difficult  It  It  to  underjtan4  the  purity  of 
SngTish,  and  critically  to  discern  good  wr^ers 
icota.  bad,  and  a  proper  stile  frvm  a  corrupt  one. 
'  '  jbrydrn, 

•  These  sbelU  which  are  di^'gcd  up  out  wf  the 
«etfih)  several  himdrcds  of  which  I  nowkve^^by 


c&o 

iMtluve  btta  nSc^y  and  crf<iM%  f«nia(4W 
very  many  learned  men.  W«»inmL 

%.  At  the  exact  point  of  time. 

Cri'ticalmess.  if.1.  [from  critualli* 
actoess  |  accuracy ;  nicety ;  inddoici 
at  a  particular  pouit  of  time. 

7e  Cei^ticisb.  v.  is.  [fixHn  critich^ 

I.  To  play  the  critick;  to  judge;  to 
write  remarks  upon  any  periormaact 
of  literature ;  to  point  out  ^olts  aid 
beauties. 

They  who  can  eritidst  to  weakly,  tstoiaa- 
finc  I  have  dose  my  worat,  wiy  be  coariicid, 
ac  theirown  cost,  that  I  can  write  scverdrviih 
ease  than  I  casi  fcntly.  Diyia, 

Bar  waU  each  anoeM's  p< 


proper  chsxun 
Wkhout  all  this  at  once  before  voor  cyts, 
Cavil  yew  may,  but  never  crhidte,  f*ft* 

s.  To  animadvert  upon  at  faulty. 

Nor  would  I  have  tus  frtber  look  seanaaly 
lata  these  accounu  as  to  take  occaM  inn 
thence  to  critidjc  on  his  expencea.  Lh^ 

To  C&i^Ticiss.  V.  m»  To  cconcc;  to 
paas  judffment  upon. 

NorshaUl  lookupooit  aaa«ybceadi«fd» 
rity  to  criticise  the  autlior*  ao  long  st  1  ktf? 
cImt  of  the  person.  JUim. 

Cri'ticism.it.  j.  [from  critki,'] 

X.  Criticism f  at  it  was  first  iniytntrdbf 
jlrijtot/e,  was  meant  a  standard  of  jiidg> 
ing  well.       Drjden^s  Itmuna^  frtfm* 

%.  Remark ;  animadvcrsKMi ;  cnticti  ob 
servations. 
There  b  not  a  Greek  or  La^  oitick  vbe 
has  not  shewn,  even  in  the  sola  ef  his  ailiru«* 
that  he  was  a  master  erf"  a^  the  eloqucaca  lad 
delicacy  of  his  native  tosigue.  Mf^^ 

To  CROAK,  y,  n.  [cjiacezzao,  Suoo  i 
crocarcf  Italian  ;  erocitaref  Latin.] 

!•  To  make  a  hoarse  low  noise,  like  1 

The  subtle  swallow  flies  about  the  brook. 
And  querulous  frogs  in  teuddy  pook  do  stm^ 

So  when  Jove's  bloekdeaccnded  freoi  «a  fa(^ 
l.oud  thunder  tu  its  bottom  shook  the  bo|. 
And  the  hoarse  nation  fromJ^*d»  Af** 

Blood,  sturd  m  skink  is. British  ckmwa 
food; 
And  France  robs  marshes  of  the  ^rMinf  ktai 

a.  To  caw,  or  cry  as  a  raven  or  crow. 
The  raven  himself  is  hoarse, 
That  croah  the  fatal  entranc*  of  Doncae 
Under  my  battlcmenrsb  ^Wftw- 

l*he  hoarse  raven,  on  the  blasted  bouglii 
By  eroakimg  from  the  left,  presag'd  ihe  cpa»fct 


At  the  same  time  the  -  -Ik  ef  chnsi  ™** 
cr0gkimg  of  the  ravens,  k  ha  ewetdmf  «*«■ 
and  venerable.  JM^ 

3.  It  may  be  used  in  cantcmptfor  »!&• 
agreeable  or  offensive  munnur. 
^  Their  understandings  ^re  but  Uttic  vas^r^^ 
when  all  their  whole  tiiv*  nnd  pains  it  1^  ^^ 
to  still  the  tpmkit^  ai  thtnr  ohq  tJcfiie).  Utf- 

Qroak.iu/.  [from  the  \crb.J    TbecHf 
or  voice  of  a  frog  or  ravem 
..  T)iesiMilknriki»stheTtfCf>wttirr^* 
The  tro^s  r«iew  the  cra^  ef  tkdr  >fly»f 
racv»  ^  **7*^ 

Was  that  a  rav«»*s  ^roak,  or  my  seB'i  i*c^ 
Wo  matter  Whi*a»  i  l/il  io  (i^ftare,  •***■*• 

•  i4> 


C  R  O 

C^o^e^ovt.odf.  IcrtceuSf  Latifl.]  "Con- 
sifttng  of  saflfroffi ;  like  saffron.      IMct. 

Croc  I T  a'ti  o  nmj.  J.  [erocitatiOf  Latin.] 
The  croakiflg  of  firogs  or  ravens.    Diet. 

CROCK.  II.  J.  [kruickt  Dutch.]  A  cup ; 
any  vewel  made  of  earth. 

C  R  o'c  X  c  R  Y .  >i.  1.   Earthen  ware^ 

CRCyCODILE.  «.  /.  [from  nf^^,  saf- 
fron, and  ^t^wi'.  fearing.]  An  amphibi- 
ous voracious  animal,  in  shape  resem- 
bling a  lizard,  and  found  in  Egypt  and 
the  Indies.  It  is  covered  with  very  hard 
scales,  which  cannot,  without  great 
difficulty,  be  pierced;  except  under  the 
belly,  where  the  skin  is  tender.  It  has 
a'  wide  throat,,  with  several  rows  of 
teeth,  sharp  and  separated,  which  en- 
ter one  another.  It  runs  with  great 
swiftness  \  but  does  not  easily  turn  it- 
self. It  is  long  lived,  and  is  said  to 
grow  continuaUv  to  its  death.  Some 
are  fifteen  or  eighteen  cubits  long.  Cro^ 
codiies  lay  their  eggs,  resembling  goose- 
eggs,  sometimes  amounting  to  sixty, 
near  the  water- side;  covering  them  with 
the  sandi  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  may 
hatch  them.  Ca/met, ' 

Glofter's  show 
Beguiles  him;  as  the  mournful  frtctdiit 
With  lorrow  snares  relenting  passengers.  S6aJkf, 
CrutdiUs  were  thoiujht  to  bo-peculiar  unto  the 
Nile.  ,     Br9wm*s  Fuigmr  Emun, 

Csesar  will  weep :  the  cncoUte  will  weep.  Drjd^ 
Enticing  eroeodiies,  whose  tears  are  death ; 
Syrens,  that  murder  with  enchanting  breath. 

Gra/iviUe, 
CivtodUe  IS  also  a  little  antmal»  otherwise  called 
stinx,  very  much  IBce  the  lixard,  or  small  croce^ 
dile.  It  lives  by  bmd  and  water ;  has  four  short 
small  lees,  a  very  sharp  muzzle,  and  a  short 
small  tad.  It  is  prettjr  enough  to  look  at,  being 
covered  all  over  wkh  httle  scales  of  the  colour  of 
silver,  intermixt  with  brown,  and  of  a  gold  co- 
lour upon  the  back.    It  always  remains  little. 

TrfvwK, 

C RO'co D r L I N  E.  adj,  lerocodilinujf  Lat. ] 
Like  a  crocodile.  Diet. 

Cko'cus.  js.j.   A  flower. 

Fair-handed  Spring  unbosoms  every  grace. 
Throws  out  the  snow-drop  and  the  trocar/  iirst. 

'  Thwnm, 

Croft.  ».  s.  [cpopr,  Saxonr.]  A  little 
ciote  joining  to  a  nouse,  that  is  used  for 
com  or  pasture. 

This  have  I  leam'd, 
Tending  my  flocks  hard  by,  i'  th*  hilly  croft* 
1'hat  brow  this  bottom  glade.  Miltam. 

Croisa^de.  )    a.  J.  [croisadey  Fr.  from 

Croisa'oo.  )  croixf  a  cross.]  A  holy 
war ;  a  war  carried  on  against  infidels 
under  the  banner  of  the  cross. 

See  that  he  take  the  name  of  Urban,  because  a 
pope  of  that  name  did  first  institute  the  cnitadt; 
find,  as  with  an  holy  trumpet,  did  stir  up  the 
voyagf  ftsf  the  Holy  Land*  Bacvn, 

Cro'ises.  ».  J. 

I.  Pilgrims  who  carry  a  cross. 

3.  Soldiers  who  fieht  against  ialidela  un- 
der the  banner  of  the  cross. 

Crokb.  ff.  /•  [cpoati  Sax*  according  to 
Venlegani  krmtitt  Dutch,  according  to 
SJkitmer*'^ 


CR  o 

1/  An  did  twe. 

Fresh  herrings  plenty  Michrl  brings. 
With  iatted  ^«nj,  and  auch  old  things.  7wt»r, 
^.  In  contempt,  an  old  woman. 
Take  u)^  the  bastard. 
Take  't  up,  I  say ;  give  't  to  thy  rr«M.  Slmksp, 
The  criu  being  in  bed  with  aim  on  the  wcij- 
ding-nieht,  and  liiiding  his  avenion,  endeavours 
to  win  nis  affection  by  reason.  Dryden, 

Cro'net.  «f.  i.    The  hair  which  grows 

over  the  top  of  a  horse's  hoof. 
Cro^n  Y..if.  s,  [a  cant  word.]   An  old  ac* 
^uaintance;  a  companion  of  long  stand- 
in^. 

bo  when  the  Scots,  your  constant  er0$ues, 
Th'  espousers  of  your  cause  and  monies,  ^»A 


Snajfi. 


1  o  oblige  your  trny  Swift, 
Bring  our  dame  a  new  year's  cift. 

Strange,  an  astrologer  should  die 
Without  one  wonder  m  the  aky ! 
Not  one  of  all  his  cro»y  stars     s 
To  pay  their  duty  at  fiis  herse ! 
CROOK,  n.  J.  [crocy  French.] 
z.  Any  crooked  or  bent  instrument, 
a.  A  sheephook. 

1  sing  tne  man  who  Judah's  acqitre  boeoi 
in  that  right  hand  which  heU  the  en«i  belbre. 

He  left  his  ^««^,  he  left  his  flocks; 
And,  wand*riiig  through  the  lonely  rpcks^ 
lie  nourish'd  endless  woe.  JPriar, 

3.  Any  thing  bent ;  a  meander. 

'lliere  fail  those  saphire-colour'd  brooks. 
Which,  conduit-like,  with  curious  troeks. 
Sweet  isbnds  make  in  that  sweet  land.    Sidmiym 
To  Crook,  ^.  A.  {croeber^  French.] 
z.  To  beiid ;  to  turn  into  a  hook. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  this  disease  proceeds 

from  a  redundant  acidity ;  because  vinesac  will 

soften  aud  cr—k  tender  bones.  Arlt/tinot. 

a.  To  pervert  from  rectitude  ;  to  divert 

fr(>m  the  original  end. 

Whatsoever  aflbirs  pass  swdl  a  man's  hands» 
he  crooirtb  them  to  his  own  ends ;  which  must 
needs  be  often  eccentrick  to  the  ends  of  his 
master  or  state.  -    -        Bmem, 

To  Ckook.  v.  a.  To  be  bent ;  to  have.a 
curvature. 

llieir  shoes  and  pattens  are  snouted  and  pUyd 
more  than  a  linger 'long,  croali*ig  upu-ards. 

CamdeMm 
Cro'ok back.  «.  /.  [crooik  and  haek,}   A 
t«*nn  of  reproach  for  a  man  that  has 
gibbous  shoulders. 

Aye,  eroUbaeky  here  I  stand  to  answer  thee. 
Or  any  he  the' proudest  of  thy  sort.       Sbahp, 
Cro^okbackkd.  adj.  Having  bent  shoul- 
ders. 

A  dwarf  as  well  may  for  a  eiant  pass» 
As  ueeroe  for  a  swan ;  a  cnuhatk^d  lass 
Be  call'd  Europa.  Drydtn*$  JyvenaK 

There  are  millions  of  truths  that  a  man  is  not, 
or  may  not  think  himself,  concerned  to  know ; 
as,  whether  our  king  Richard  ixi.  was  rr«t^ 
kucked  or  no.  Loekf, 

CHo'oKfci>.  adj.  [ineter^  French.] 
z.  Bent ;  not  straight  (  curved. 

A  ben  or  a  cannon  ma^r  be  heard  beyond  a 

hill  which  intercepts  the  sight  of  the  souiAling 

body;   and  sounds  are  propacated  as  r^dily 

through  cnUtd  pipes,  as  through  straight  ones. 

Ne%ptM4  O^ieks, 

Mathematictans  sa^  of  a  straight  line,  that  it 

IS  <i5  well  an  index  of  its  own  rectitude  u  of  the 

obliquity  of  a  cn^ktd  one*  tV^odwardm 

%.  WintttPg ;  oblique ;  anfractuous* 


c  ft  o 

A  tnaa  shiQ  never  want  rra^lMf  paths  to  walk 
in,  if  he  thinks  that  he  is  in  the  right  war 
wherever  he  has  the  footsteps  of  others^  fol- 
low. X«c*f. 

Among  die  crooked  lanes,  on  every  hedge. 
The  glos^-wonn  lights 'his  gem.  Tbonuon, 

3.  Perverse;    untoward j   without  recti- 
tude of  mind  5  given  to  obliquity  of 
conduct. 
■     They  have  corrupted  themselves  t  they  are  a 
perverse  and  «iw«Ui/ generation.  Dtttt, 

Hence,  heap  of  wrath;  foul,  indigested  lump ! 
As  trookgd  in  thy  manners  as  thy  shape.    Shak, 
We  were  not  oorn  crooked ;  we  learned  those 
^nndii^gs  and  turnings  of  the  serpent.       Sotitb, 
CltO'o  K  E  D  L Y .  adv.  [from  crooked,"] 
X.  Not  in  a  straight  line. 
%,  Untowardly ;  not  compliantly.    / 

If  we  walk  perversely  with  God,  he  will  walk 

frcMSy  towards  us.  /Taylor's  Rule  of  Lpo.  Holy. 

Qnp'OKEDNESS.  n. /.  [itom  crooked.'] 

1.  Deviation  from  straightness  ;  curvity ; 

the  state  of  being  inflected  •,  inflection. 

He  that  kaoweth  what  is  straight,  doth  eveQ 

tlterehy  discern  what  is  crooked  i  because  the 

tbsence  of  straightne$f,  in  bodies  capable  there- 

of,  is  crookedMt,  Hooker, 

«.  Deformity  of  a  gibbous  body. 

When  the  heathens  offered  a  sacrifice  to  their 
fdse  gods,  they  would  make  a  severe  search  to 
tee  if  there  were  any  crookednetf  or  spot,  any 
undeannesi  or  deformity,  in  their  sacrifice. 

Taylor's  Worthi  CommuuUanf* 
CROP,  n,  J.  [cjiop,  Saxon.J    The  craw 
of  a  bird  5  the  first  stomach  into  which 
its  ^eat  descends. 

In  birds  ^ere  is  no  mastication,  or  enmtninu- 
iion  of  the  meat  in  the  mouth;  but,  in  such  as 
Hgt  not  camii^orous,it  is  Immediately  swallawed 
Into  the  crot  or  craw.  Hay: 

.But  fluttering  there,  they  nesde  near  the 
throne. 
And  lodge  inliabitaciofisnot  their  own. 
By  their  high  croft  and  corny  gizzards  known. 

J)rydeH. 

.C%OF,  If.  /.  [cnoppa,  Saxon.] 

X,  The  highest  part  or  end  of  any  thing  ; 

as,  the  hfad  of  a  tree,  the  ear  of  com, 

f.  The  harvest  5  the  corn  gathered  off  a 

fidd  ;  the  product  of  the  field. 

And  this  of  all  my  harvest  hope  I  havp, 
Jlought  reaped  but  a  weedy  crop  of  care. 

Spenser, 

Laboring  the  sdl,  and  reaprng  plenteous  crep^ 

Corn,  wine,  and  oil.      MiJtoirs  Paradise  Lost, 

The  fountain  which  from  Helicpn  proceeds. 

That  sacred  stream,  should  never  water  weeds, 

jior  make  ihe  crop  of  thorns  and  thistles  grow. 

RoseommoH, 
Nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  your  crop  than. 
mowing  of  it  too  soon.   Moriitmers  Husbastdry, 
J.  Any  thing  cut  off. 

Guiltless  of  steel,  and  from  the  razor  fre?. 
It  £ills  a  plenteous  crop  reserved  for  thee.  Dryd. 
y^CROP.  V. /I.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  cut  off  the  ends  of  any  thing ;  to 
mow ;  to  reap ;  to  lop. 

Cropp*d  are  the  ftower^e-lpces  in  your  arms ; 
Of  fpglapd's  coat,  one  half  is  cut  away.   Sh*k, 

He,  upon  whose  side 
The  few*^  rose*  arfs  cropped  ixom.  the  trc^ 
Shall  yi^d  tl<e  other  in  the  right  opinion.  Skak^ 

AU  the  budding  honours  on  thy  creit 
I  'U  erop,  \Q  make  a  garland  for  my  head.  Sbaks^ 
\  wAsrop  oflT  from  %\\t  top  of  his  young  twio 
»  tendef  op^,  mi  WiU  plant  i;  upojx  ap  high 


CRO 

There  are  some  tears  of  trees,  whiik  m 
combed  from  the  beards  of  $oats;  fecvlMBiki 
^oats  bite  and  rr^  them,  especaatty  ia  die  sMia- 
mgS,  the  dew  beiag  on,  tlie  tear  coMcch  fbidi, 
'  and  hangeth  upon  their  beards.  Bacons  Nat,  ShL 
No  more,  mj  goats,  shall  I  behold  you  cfinb 
The  steepy  clifls,  or  crop  the  ffew'rf  thjine! 

Drjka^ 

a.  To  gather  before  it  falls. 

O  fruit  divine ! 

Sweet  of  thyself,  but  much  more  sweet  tka 

cropp'd,  'htdtm. 

Ace,  like  ripe  apples,  on  earth's  bosom  drofis; 

Whueforceouryouthjiike  fruits  iuitimelT,<fi^ 


Death  destroys 
The  parent's  hopes,  vdA  crops  the  growing  lien. 


To  Crop. 


Csmi, 


Sid, 


V.  n.    To  yield  hanrest. 
Royal  wench! 
She  made  great  Cesar  by  his  swosd  to-bed; 
He  plough  d  her,  and  she  cropt,  St 

Cro'pfvl,  adj,  [crop  and/k//.]  Satiated; 
having  a  ftill  belly. 

He,  stretch'd  out  all  the  chimney's  lengdi. 
Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength; 
And,  crop-fullf  out  of  door  he  magi 
Ere  the  nrst  cock  his  marin  rings.         JUSbi. 

Cro'p  p  e  r  .  h,  j,  [from  crop,]    A  kmd  of 
pifECon  with  a  Inrge  crop. 

Tber^be  ume  and  wild  pigeons;  and  of  tsaw 
there  -be  croppers^  carriers,  runta.  WdUo^ 

Cro'psick.  adj.  [crop  and   stck^]    Sck 
with  repletion  j  sick  with  excess  and 
debaucherv. 
Strange  odds !  where  erop^sick  drunkards  SBut 
engage 
A  hungry  foe,  and  arm'd  widi  sober  nn, 

*taU*s  JovnuL 
Cro'sier.   n,s,  [froM^r,  Fr.  firwn  fm», 
a  cross.]  The  pastoral  staf  of  a  bishop, 
i^hich  has  a  cross  upon  it 

When  prelates  are  great,  there  is  shodiBser 
from  them  ;  as  in  the  times  of  Ansebntt  tsd 
Thomas  Becket,  who,  with  their  crosiers^  ^ 
almost  try  it  with  the  king's  sword.  Bom, 
Grievances  there  were,  I  must  cooftsi,  ^ 
•ome  incongruities,  in  my  citU  gcvcnmiem ; 
wherein^ome  say  the  crosier^  some  lay  tfce  ia^ 
taff,  was  too  busy.  Hmed. 

Her  front  erect  with  majesty  she  bore, 
The  crosier  wielded,  and  the  mitre  wore.  Bryi 

Cro'slkt.  n.i.  [rrowr/tf/,  French.] 
I.  A  hm?^\  cross. 

Then  Una  'gan  to  a^  if  aufht  he  kacv, 

Or  heard  abroad,  of  that  her  enaaapioo  traff 

That  in  hb  armour  hare  a  croslet  red.  ^f^f' 

Here  an  uofinish'd  diamond  croslet)xji 

.    To  wliich  soft  lovers  adoration  pay.         (fy 

^.  It  seems  to  be  printed  in  the  fonowinj 

passage,  by  mistake,  for  cwselet. 

The  croslei  some,  and  some  the  oiishcs  wM 

With  silver  plated,  and  with  ductile  goM.  Dfji- 

CROSS    If,  J.  IcnnxyVr,  crocefM'tmt 

Latin.] 

J.  One  straight  body  laid  at  right  jb^ 

over  another ;  the  iostrument  by  wfich 

the  Saviour  of  the  world  suffered  dcatfc. 

They  make  %  little  srw  of  a  auiil;  I^WW* 

of  that  pan  of  the  quill  whicn  bath  tlKP^ 

and  cronways  of  diat  piece  of  the  quiH  ma* 

pith.  ^  *^    BscosrsIfot:B^ 

Yoi  ar«  first  to  cenider  scriooslv  ^^f'f 

love  of  your  Savbur,  who  ofereahitty  Jf 

you  as  a  sacrifice  upon  the  cross,        ^  7<^* 

a,  The  enaigo  of  the  ctuistian  rdipoa* 
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Her  holy  &ith  Mid  dsituan  im*  oppotM  * 
Jlfuasttlie^axoagodi.  .     Jt^we, 

3.  A  monument  with  a  cross  upon  it  to 
excite  drvotion,  such  as  were  anciently 
set  in  market  places. 

She  doth  stny  about 
By  holy  eruM,  where  she  kneels  tnd  pnyi. 

SSaAifeart, 

4*  A  line  drawn  through  another. 

S'  Anj  thing  that  thwaits  or  obstructs ; 

misrortune ;     fainderance ;     vexation  ; 

opposition ;    misadventure  >    trial    of 

patience. 
Wiping  unto  me  many  erutef   and  mis» 

chances  io  my  love>  whcnsocrer  I  should  love. 

Then  let  us  teach  our  trial  patience, 
Bccauae  ik  is  a  costomaiir  frmt.        Siahftarw. 

Heaven  prepares  gooo  men  with  evsst*  ;  but 
BO  ill  can  happen  to  a  good  man.     Bern  Jomtm, 

A  great  estate  hath  great  erossttf  and  a  mean 
fortune  hath  but  small  ones.  Tujhr* 

6.  Money,  so  called  because  marked  with 
across. 

He  was  said  to  make  soldiers  sprins  up  out  of 
the  very  earth,  to  follow  him,  though  ne  nad  not 
a  crw  to  pay  them  -salary.  H^tvtL 

Whereas  we  cannot  much  bment  our  loss» 
Who  neither  carried  back  nor  brought  one  crvr/. 

Dryden. 

7.  Cross  and  PHe^  a  play  with  money,  at 
which  it  is  put  to  chance  whether  the 
side  which  bears  a  cross  shall  lie  up- 
ward, or  the  other. 

Whacum  had  neither  cr$u  nor  ffiU  t 
His  plunder  was  not  worth  the  while,      ffudik 

Tnis  I  humbly  conceive  to  be  perfect  boys 
pby :  eras*,  I  win,  and  pife,  you  lose ;  or,  what 's 
your's  is  mine,  and  what 's  mine  is  my  own. 

g.  Church  lands  in  Ireland. 

The  absolute  palatines  made  their  own  judges, 
so  as  the  king's  writ  did  not  run  in  those  coun* 
ties,  but  only  in  the  church  lands  lying  wkhin 
the  same,  which  were  called  the  crosis  wherein 
the  king  made  a  sherifft  so  ia  each  of  these 
counties  palatines  there  was  one  sheriif  of  the 
liberty,  and  andther  of  the  ems*  Sir  J.  Davhu 

CR  0SS*  adj.  [from  the  substantive.] 
X .  Trainsverse ;  falling  a  thwart  something 
else. 

Whatsoever  penumbra  should  be  made  in  the 
circles  by  the  eross  refraction  of  the  second 
prism,  that  penumbra  would  be  conspicuous  in 
the  right  lines  which  touch  those  circles.  NiwS* 

The  sun,  in  that  space  of  time,  bv  his  annual 
cootnry  motion  eastward,  will  be  advanced  near 
a.  degree  of  the  edipdck,  cms  to  the  motion  of 
tbe  etfoator.  NMfr  w  Time, 

The  ships  must  needs  encoamer,  when  they 
either  advance  towards  one  another  in  direct 
liact,  or  meet  in  the  intersection  of  ensi  ones. 

JieHtley. 

%,  Oblique^  jatenil. 

Was  this  a  face 
To  stand  against  the  deep  dread-bcdted  thunder. 
In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  streke 
Of  quick  crts  Ugbtniftg  ?  Shaispeare, 

a.  Adver^je;  opposite:  often  with  fp. 
We  're  both  k^e*8  eaptivct ;  hut  with  fi«e  so 

One  must  be  happy  \ff  the  ocher^b  loss.    Dryd, 
Crut  i»  om-  btercsts,  curbing  sense  and  siai 
Opnres8*d  without*  and  uoderaua'd  within. 
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tfad  rest  of  mankind;  s  difficulty  which  a  nedMt 
and  good  man  is  scarce  able  to  encoimtet. 

4.  Perverse;  untractable. 

When»  throu^  the  erts  dxtutnstances  of  a 
otan*s  temper  or  condition,,  the  enjoyment  of  a 
pleasure  would  certainljr  expose  him  to  a  greater 
.  mconvenience,thenvtl)gkm  Uds  him  quit  it. 

StutS. 

5.  Peevish ;  fretful ;  Hl-humouttd. 

Did  ever  any  maa  upon  the  rack  affiicrirh»- 
self,  becadse  he  iiad  recehred  s  cross  answer 
from  his  mistress?  Tavhr* 

AH  erue  and  distasteful  IiumoOTt,  and  what* 
ever  else  mav  fender  the  oonversatioii  of  mea 
grievous  and  aadesy  to  one  another,  mosr  be 
•hunoed.  TiJhttmk 

6.  Contrary;  contrulictory. 

The  mind  brings  all  the  ends  of  a  long  tnd 
various  hypothesis  together ;  sees  how  one  part 
coheres  with,  and  depends  upon,  another ;  and 
so  clears  off*  all  theeppearing  contrarieties  and 
contradictions,  that  seemed  to  lie  er»ss  and  un* 
couth,  and  to  make  the  whole  uniotclUdble. 

Suiil. 

7.  Contrary  to  wish ;  unfortunate. 

We  learn  the  great  reasonableness  of  not  only 

a  contented,  but  also  a  thankful,  acquiesceneein 

any  conditbn»  and  under  the  ertssest  and  severest 

.  passages  of  Providence.  SmA. 

I  cannot,  without  some  recret^bdield  the  moM 

and  vmlucky  issue  of  my  design;  for*  by  my 

.  dishke  of  disputes,  I  am  engaged  in  one.  G/k«e« 

8-  Interchanged. 

Evardius  made  a  cross  marriage  aboivitfa  Do- 
rilaus*s  sister*  and  shortly  left  her  with  child  of 
the  fiunous  Pyrocles.  Skkty. 

Cross  marriages,  between  the  kisig's  son  and 
the  archduke's  daughter;  and  again,  betweea 
the  archduke's  son  and  the  king's  dauditer. 

Maeom's  aessry  Til* 
Cross*  pn^, 

X.  Athwart ;  le  as  to  itttertect'iDy  tldng  ; 
transversely. 

The  enemy  had.  In  the  woodr  btfive  them^ 
cut  down  great  trees  cross  the  ways,  so  that 
their  horse  could  not  posably  pass  that  way. 

Betwixt  the  midst  and  these,  the  gods  asaiga'd 
Two  habitable  seats  of  human  kind; 
And  crou  their  limiu  cut  a  sloping  way, 
Vhichthe  twelve  signs  in  beauteous  osnersva^* 
JDrydens  1^irg4» 
Cross  hb  back,  as  In  triumphAnt'Korn, 
The  hope  and  pdlar  of  the  house  wse  bom. 

Dryien^ 

a.  Over;  from  side  to  side^ 

A  fox  was  taking  a  walk  one  night  er^ss  a  vil* 
Uge.  VSstwmsi^ 

ToChoss.  v.  a.  [frooi  the  noun.] 
X.  Tp  lay  one  body,  or  draw  one  lilKi 
athwart  another. 
Thn  forc*d  the  stvbborn'at  for  the  < 


Oppress  d 
It  thrives 


itfarouhg 
UsuDl^reA 


ihgnain.  Dydni. 

Is  MicbcUif  ttd  sppitha&sMD  qC 


To  crus  the  cudgels  to  the  bws : 

That  what  by  breaking  them  *t  had  gain'd* 

Bytheirsuppon  might  be  maintain'd.  fftJUnaik 

The  k>xia,  olr  cross-bill,  whose  bill  Is  thick  tful 
strong,  with  the  tips  crouimg  one  another*  wilb 
great  readiness  breaks  open  fir-conet,  s^eL 
and  other  fruit,  to  come  at  their  kemds;  as  If 
the  crossing  of  the  bill  was  desi^ied  Ibr  this 
itrvice.  I>$ri»m's  P/ywcs^yieef^p, 

I  shall  mtet  carefully  observe,  ao|  to  efts 
over  or  deface  fiie  copy  of  your  ptpen  for  the  ' 
flitvre,  and  only  to  mark  in  the  maxpn.    Pe^. 

A  Imnted  hare  treads  back  her  mazes,  and 
<ra/ir/ and  confounds  her  fbrmet  track,  fretfx. 

ft.  Tq  Bign  with  the  cross. 
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•  Friart 

Ettor^  to  fknnen  rich,  and  Mm  thdr  baAr, 
-And  exotdae  the  beds,  and  frtnt  the  walls,  i^rjr. 

3.  To  cancel  j  as,'  /o  cro^  an  articU^ 

4:  To  pass  over. 
^  JHte  cooauertd  this  proud  Turk  as  £ur  as  t&i 
Tlellesponti  which  he  entxtit  and  n>ade  a  visit  to 
fhe  Greek  emperor  at  Constantinople.  TempU, 

We  found  tnp  hero ;  for  whose  only  aake 
We^  nought  the  dark  abodes,  and  cros»*drhk  bitter 
Itte.  Drydtn. 

J.  ,Ta  move  laterally,  obliquely,  ©r 
'atbwatt ;  not  in  Qi>po»ition  (  not  m  the 
-MITtt  Hot. 

Bot  be,  thtm  spvtiig, 'cm  tt  tura  aade, 
.Jte  iur,  as  seemM,  or  for  some  feined  Itea ; 
More  greedy  th«y  nf  newa^  fivt  towards  hini  do ' 
-  ^         ^«r#.  Spauer, 

fn  To  thwart ;  to  interpose  obstruction  ; 
to  ^mbarraM ;  to  obstruct ;  to  hinder  \ 
to  counteract. 

'  .  StiU  do  I  er§ss  this  wretch,  whatso  he  taketh 
in  hand.  Hoohr, 

The  Icing  no  looker  could  endure 
Thus  to  ht^efst*d\n  what  he  did  intend.  DamuL 

Ke  was  so  great  an  enemy  to  Digby  and  Col- 
ftftff  who  were  only  present  in  debates  of  the 
wu  with  the  officers,  that  he  trutfd  all  they 
ft0posed,  Ciarendm* 

Buried  hi  prorate,  and^o  soddenlv  I 
It  cr^iu  my  des  gn,  which  was  t'  allow 

•  The  ritea  of  funeral  fitting  his  degree.  I>ryden, 

Swell*d  with  our  bte  successes  on  the  foe, 
Which  France  and  Holland  wanted  pow'r  to 

We  urge  an  unseen  ftte.  Jhjdu. 

The  firm  patriot  theirs. 
Though  aciU  by  faction,  vice,  and  fbrtunet  trut, 
ShaUnnd  the  geiierous  labour  was  not  lost. 

Addkon^i  Cah. 

7.  To  counteract ;  to  be  inconsistent  with. 
.     T&en  their  wills  cksh  w|th  tfieir  understand- 
ings, and  their  appetites  eron  their  duty.  XMif, 
V  To  contra Ycni! ;  to  hinder  by  autho* 

•  rity ;  to  countermand. 

Nq  goremour  is  suffered  to  go  on  wtth  any- 

'  ene  course ;  but  upon  the  least  information  he  is 

■  eirfitr  stopped  and  cmsed^  or  other  courses  ap* 

"  p(Mnted  him  from  hence .       Sfenscr  om  Ire/and, 

It  may  jnakp  my  case  dangerous,  to  frvst  this 

tn  the  smallest.  «  ShaktfHire, 

9.  To  contradict. 

In  all  this  there  is  net  a  ^Hable  which  any 

Wavs<rd/f^<A'u8.  Htpker, 

Xi  h  ceruin,  howsoever  it  sn*s  the  f eceived 

opinion,  that  sounds  maybe  created  without 

air.  BafmUlf0i.Hiit, 

^o.  To  debar  \  to  preclude. 

From  his  Ic^ns  no  nopeful  branch  ^1] 

•  To  arwf/  me  froin  the  j^olden  tune  I  look  tor. 

Sbaksfean, 
To.Oros«v  V.  9. 
I.  To  lie  athwart  another  thing^. 
^,  To  be  inconsistent. 

Min*«  actions  dp  not  qlw;^s  $r^f  vniih  reason. 

^  Sid9^. 

fl&0^$-BAR>sHOT,  ^.  u    A  round  shot, 

0r  gre^t  \^\]t%i  with  a  bar  of  iron  put 

\    through  it  Harrii. 

J^  ^'bsr-^  3j A MiKi.  v.  a-  Vcro^s  and tx- 

fiffitn'e.J-  To  ti-y  the  faith  or  evidence  by 

captious  questions  of  the  contrary  party. 

If.yanuytmt  eris^xaadm  and  interrogate 

•iheir  actions  against  theif  words,  these  will  soon 

confess  the  inyaBdjty  of  thejf  Solemnest  confes- 
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^^(joiget  nitt,  is  tfie^  Aii)|t  K,nftefN|Mi 
Or  tfTM^txamime  the  wiCDesses.  Sjml^m, 

CitoSs.STAFr.   ».  J.    *  f from   cross  ZbA 

'  •staff.l  An  Instrument  commonly  cafled 

the  forestaff,  used  by  seamen  to  take 

the  meridian  altitude  of  the  tun  or  itan. 

Asrni. 
Cro^ssbite.  n.s.    [erois  and^]  k 
deception  s  a  cheat. 

The  foot,  that  tmsted  to  his  address  saAfl»> 
n^e,  without  so  much  as  dreaming  of  a  cmt" 
biU  nrom  so  sUW  an  animal,  fell  himself  into  dM 
pit  that  he  had  digged  for  another.  Vlstwft. 

to  Cro'ssbits.  v.  «.  [^lom  the  noiUb] 
To  contravene  by  deception. 

No  rhetorick  amat  be  speirt  agaiast  <rii  fc'fi'M 
a  couotty  evidence,  and  6igKing  hiaa  Mtd 
hissetisea.  CJbet, 

That  many  knotty  points  there  are. 
Which  all  dncuss,  but  few  can  dear ; 
.  As  nature  slily  haid  thought  fit. 

For  some  by-ends,  to  crmt^u  wit.         frm 
Cro'ssbow.  «.  /.   [crojj  and  iew.]   A 
misatvo  weapon,  fbrmed  by  placmg  a 
bow  athwatt  a  stock. 

Gentlemen  suiTer  their  beasts  to  run  w3d  m 
their  woods  and  waste  ground,  where  ^  «t 
hunted  and  killed  with  cr»if'60mfg  aadpiccti^ia 
the  manner  of  deer.  Caretv  tf  CvwvJL 

The  matter  of  the  #rifj  ■<#»/,  lor^Raanbom. 
SUhfitre. 

Testimony  is  like  the  shot  of  a  hot  be*, 
which  owes  its  efficacv  to  the  force  of  the  shooter ; 
argument  is  like  the  shot  of  the  uvthm^ 
equally  fiMTciMe  whether  diadiargcd  bfanat 
or  a  dwarf.  B^jU, 

Cro'ssbower.«.j.  [from  f rw/^eoo.]  a 
thoott^r  with  a  cro«sbow. 

The  French  aasitted  themselves  by  laad  vidi 
the  crtthrwen  of  Genoa  against  the  fio^ik. 

Cro'ssgrained.  ad/,  lerosi  md  frm,] 
I.  Having  the  fibres  transvenc  or  irngu- 
lar. 

If  the  stuff  prores  cnrrrfvmedm  StiT  part  «f 
hs  length,  then  you  must  mm  your  stuff  to  {to 
it  the  conuary  way,  so  £»-  as  it  rum  crt^trrwl 

f .  Pcnrcrtc  ;  troublesome  ;  TexatioDS. 
We  find  in  sullen  writs, 
ind  trti'ffrMd  works  of  modern  wits, 
lie  wonder  of  the  ignorant.  HuSkas^ 

I'he  ^rit  at  cootradictioa,  in  a  eftrfnmi 
waifnan,  is  incurable.  VSkrmp* 

She  was  none  of  your  tm*  £rmimd,ttnut^ 
Koiding  jades»  that  one  had  aa  <gop4  W  faaifcd 
as  live  m  the  house  with.  jLMm^ 

But  wisdom,  peevish  and  tfrns^su^ 
Must  be  oppos'd,  to  be  soat]un*4<  ^^ 

Cro'ssly.^h^.  [from  rrw/.]       ^ 
|.  Athwart ;  aq  <|f  to  intersect  socaetfaBf 

else. 
a.  Oppositely;  adTOMclyi  to  oppoiidoi 
to. 

He  that  provides  <br  this  life,  but  tafctsaa 
care  for  eternity,  it  %nse  ibr  a  naosieot,  Vn  • 
fool  for  ever;  and  acts  a;  ud^wardiy  andmM^ 
, .  to  the  reasoil  of  thixip  af  can  b^imagiacd. 

Sf  iJufoitunatelv. 
Cfto^MtfSss.  .«./•  [hem  trms.) 
%,  TVansvefSftieM ;  intcTKCtibB, 
-i.  Penarfcncss;  peevishness. 

Ttxe  B^fttf  son  of  ttafigM7  istfti*  to  ^ 


And  I 
Thei 
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«r  jfKOfMio  qmiii;  Withe^Mper 
sottf  to  covy,  or  mere  nuscmef.  Batm> 

I  dcav  iMxhioj  lit  to  be  grafiud«  out  of  crots^ 
rvu  or  Auroour.  Xh^  CharUs* 

Who  would  have  imuined  that  the  iliff  rrw/* 
meuaft  poor  captive  tMuM  4Var  have  lud  the 
poiisr  camake  Haman's  seat  so  uneasy  to  him  i 

They  help  ua  to  foiget  the  aruttuu  of  men 
and  thugf,  compose  our  cares  and  our  passionst 
and  lay  our  disappointments  asleep.        Cttlier, 

Cro'ssrow.  n,s,  Icrojj  and  row  J]  Al- 
phabet ;  so  uaxned  because  a  cross  is 
placed  at  the  be^inningy  to  show  that 
the  end  of  learning  is  piety. 

He  hearken  after  prophecies  and  dreams: 
And  from  the  ti%4tr9w  plucks  the  letter  G ; 
And  sayt  a  wisard  told  ntmt  that  by  O 
Hb  israe  dbfaiherited  should  be.     Shahfeare, 

Cro^swind.  II,  j.  [cross  and  win  J.} 
Wind  blowing  from  the  right  or  left. 

The  least  unhappy  persons  do,  in  so  fickle  and 
so  tempestuous  a  sea  as  this  world,  meet  with 
many  more  either  cruswMdi  or  stormy  gusts 
than  prosperous  gales.  &yle, 

Cro'ssway.  «.  j.  [cross  and  wtfy.]  A 
small  obscure  path  intersecting  the  chief 
road. 

Damn'd  ispirits  nil, 
Thst  in  ercjixoayi  and  doods  have  burial. 
Already  to  their  wormy  beds  are  gone.    SioA, 

C R  o's 8  w  o R  T . «.  /.  [from  cross  and  wort. ] 
A  plant. 

It  hath  soft  leases,  like  the  ladies  bedstraw: 
from  which  it  differs  in  the  number  of  leates 
that  are  produced  at  every  joint;  Mrhtch  in  this 
are  only  feur,  disposed  in  form  of  a  cross.  AtUUr, 
Crotch,  n,  j.  [croCf  French,]  A  hook 
or  fork. 

There  is  a  tradition  of  a  dilemma  that  More- 
ton  used  to  raise  the  benevolence  to  higher  rates; 
juid  some  called  it  his  fork,  and  some  nis  (nitb» 

BaeoH. 
Sa^  elme,  ash,  and  crab  uee  for  cart  and  for 
Dlough, 
Sive  step  for  a  stik  of  the  ertitehtxA  the  bough. 

CRo'tchet.  «. /.  [r/vfAfff,  French.] 

%,  [In  musick.]  One  of  the  notes  or 
characters  of  time,  equal  to  half  a 
sninim*  and  double  a  quaver.  Chambers. 

As  a  good  harper,  stricken  Us  in  vears. 
Into  yrno&t  connmg  hands  the  gout  doth  fail; 
AU  his  old  croUbfis  in  his  brain  he  bears» 
Bat  on  his  harp  ^ys  ill,  or  not  at  all.    Dayict, 

0.  A  SBpport ;  a  piece  of  wood  fitted  into 
another  to  support  a  buildiog.  [From 
rroebf  a'fork.  J 

A  stately  temple  shoots  irfthin  ^  skies, 
The^MteMifoftheir  cot  in  columns  rise.  Vryi, 

3*  [In  printing.]  Hooks  in  which  ^ords , 
are  iocladed  [thus]. 

^.  A  pervene  conceit ;  an  odd  fancy. 

AU  the  devices  and  ertteheU  of  new  inven- 
tions, wUch  crept  mto  her,  tended  cither  to 
twitch  or  enlarge  the  ivy.  HrweL 

The  borsb  smek  him  out,  and  presently  a 
trotthtt  came  in  bis  head  how  he  might  counter- 
isune  him.  VEstrangt, 

^o  Crouch,  v.  n,  [rrochit  crooked,  Fr.] 

X.  To  stoop  low;  to  lie  dose  to  the 
ground:  as^  the  lioa  €roucbcs  to  his 
master. 

d.  To  £iwai  4»  hold  fcnrikly  i  UMtoop 
jBcanly, 
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Every  one  that  b.  left  in  thins  hodse,  shaft 
come  and  trotith  to  him  for  apiece  of  slver  and 
a  QMEsel  of  bread.  ^         1  5«au 

^  At  his  heels, 
Leasht  in  like  bounds,  should  famine,  twosd^ 

\     and  fire, 
Crweh  for  employment.  SbaktfMre, 

They  hwn  ^nacromtb  to  men  of  parts,  whom 
they  cannot  ruin:  quote  tliem,  when  they  aro 
present ;  and,  when  they  are  absent,  steal  their 
jests.  DryJau 

Too  well  the  vigour  of  that  arm  they  know; 

They  lick  the  dust,  and  tmub  beneath  their 

fatal  foe.  Drjdcm, 

Your  shameful  story  shall  record  of  me. 
The  men  all  cniuh*Jf  and  left  a  woman  free. 

CROUP,  fi.  J.  [troupe^  French.] 
I.  The  rump  of  a  fowl. 
%•  The  buttocks  of  a  horse. 
Croupa'd Es. If.  J.  [from  rroi^.]   Higher 
leaps  than  those  of  corvets,  that  keep 
the  fore  and  hind  quarters  of  a  horse  -in 
an  equal  height*  so  that  he  trusses  his 
legs  under  his  belly  without  yerkiag. 

Farrier^s  DiO* 
CROW.    n.  s:   [cjtipe,  Saxon;  corvw^ 

Latin.] 
x«  A  large  black  bird  that  feeds  upon  the 
carcasses  of  beasts. 
The  crvws  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  mtdwsy 
air, 
$hew  scarce  so  gross  as  beedes.        SMjptargm 

To  crowj  he  like  impartial  grace  affords, 
And  choughs  and  daws,  and  such  republick  birds. 

DryAm. 

a.  To  piucka  Crow,  is  to  beindtistrious 
or  contentious  about  that  which  is  of 
no  value. 

If  you  dispute,  we  must  wtn  plmtkaewm 
about  it.  VEitrta^cm 

Resohre,  before  we  go. 
That  you  and  I  must  putt  a  crow.       HwJBirasm 
3-  A  bar  of  iron,  with  a  beak»  used  as  a 
lever  to  force  open  doors ;  as  the  Laiuu 
called  a  hook  corpus. 

The  erow  is  used  as  a  lever  Xolah  op  the  ends 
of  great  heavy  timber,  and  then  they  thrwt  the 
daws  between  the  ground  and  the  umber  |  and 
laying  some  stuff  behind  the  «r«w,  they  draw 
the  other  end  of  the  shank  backwards,  and  so 
raise  the  timber.     Mox^\  Meehmn.  Exerdta* 

Get  me  an  iron  crvtu^  and  bring  it  straight 
Unto  my  cell.     Sbaktptari*  Jt»me»  amdJttUei, 

Against  the  gate  employ  your  envfs  ofiron. 

Somibertt, 

4.  [from  To  eroW'l   T*^^  voice  of  a  cock» 
or  the  noise  which  he  makes  in.  his 
gayety. 
To  Crow.  V.  «.  prct.  I  rrrw»  or  crvuxii 

I  have  crowed,  [cjiapan,  Saxon.] 
z.  To  make  the  noise  which  a  cock  makes 
in  gayety  or  defiance. 
But  even  then  the  morning  co^k  crrat  loud. 
SbttJktpnre**  MmiM. 
Diogenes  called  an  ill  physician,  cock.  Why  f 
saith  he.    Diogenes  answered.  Because  when 
you  emv  men  use  to  rise.  BaeSb, 

1'hat  the  lion  tren^bles  at  the  emmM  of  the 
cock,  king  James,  upon  trial,  found  to  be  fabu- 
lous. ffaJ^twdt. 

Within  this  homestead  UvM,  without  a  peer 
For  crowing  loud,  the  aoUS  Chanticleer: 
ISO  h%ht  her  cock.  JJhrydm's  EidU^ 


C  R  O 

i\  To  boast;  to  bully;  to  Taipottr;  to 
bluster ;  to  swagger. 
Setby  b  prwnfiimg^  and,  UioQ^  alwiyi  defiratsd 
. Vy  his  wife, ittU crovfimron,  Gramdhtm, 

CROWD. ».  J.  [cjiu%,  Saxon.] 
I.  A  multitude  confutedly  pressed  toge- 
ther, 
t*  A  profniscDoaa  medley^  without  order 
or  distinction. 

He  could  then  compare  the  confudon  of  a 

multitude  to  that  tumult  he  had  obsenred  in  the 

Icarian  lea,  dashmg  and   breaking  amow  its 

€r9wJ  of  islands.  I*t^. 

J.  The  vulgar ;  the  populace. 

He  wcntnot  with  the  ert%D^  to  see  a  shrine. 
But  fed  us  by  the  way  with  food  divine.    Dryd, 
4.  [from  erwth^  Welsh.]     A  fiddle, 
riark  how  the  miastrels  gin  to  shrill  aloud 
Their  merry  musick  that  resounds  from  frr ; 

The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  trenibline  trouf^ 
That  well  agree  withouten  breach  or  jar .  Spautr* 

His  fiddle  IS  your  proper  purchase. 
Won  in  the  service  of  the  churches ; 
Aad  by  your  doom  most  be  allow'd 
To  be,  or  be  no  more,  a  trHtftL  HiMrat* 

^0  Crowd,  v.  a.  [frt>m  the  noun.] 
l»  To  fill  with  confused  multitudes. 

A  mind  which  is  ever  rrotviEfff  iti  memory 
with  things  wliich  it  learns,  may  cramp  th^  in- 
ventlon  itself.  'Watts, 

s*  To  press  close  together. 

The  time  misorder'd,  doth  in  common  sense 
Crovd  us  and  crush  us  to  this  monstrous  form, 
To  hold  our  safety  up.    Sbaitpecres  Henry  iv. 
It  seems  probitbU  that  the  sea  doth  still  ^ow 
narrower  from  age  to  age :  and  sink»  more  within 
Its  channel  and  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  accord- 
ing as  it  can  make  its  way  into  aU  those  subter- 
ganeous  cavities,  and  ^fwcoithe  sir  out  of  them. 
Burntft  Tbenry. 
As  the  mind  itself  is  thought  to  take  up  no 
space,  so  its  actions  seem  to  require  no  time ; 
but  many  of  them  seem  to  be  emudti  into  an 
instant.  Loch, 

Then  let  us  fill 
This  little  interval,*  this  pause  of  life. 
With  all  the  virtues  we  can  trtwtt  into  it. 

AidUotC*  CeSi. 
J .  To  encumber  by  multitudes. 

How  short  is  life!  Why  will  vain  courtiers 
t(^. 
And  trrfjoi  %  vamer  monarch  ibr  a  smile  \ 

GraittiUie, 

4^  To  Crowd  ^mL    [a  sea  phrase.  J  To 

spread  wide  the  sails  upon  the  yaxds. 
To  Crowd,  •v.  «. 

s.  To  swarm;  to  be  numerous  and  con* 
fused- 

They  follow  their  undaunted  king ; 
^r«Tf;/ through  theit  gates;  and,  in  the  fields  of 
light, 
'  The  locking  squadrons  meet  in  mortal  fight.  ^ 
Drydeni  rirpL 

.1.  To  thrust  among  a  multitude. 

A  mighty  man,  had  not  some  cunning  sin 
Amidst  so  msny.  virtues  trowJei  in.      Crwfry. 

CroVder.  ji«i.  Ihomcrowd^    A  fid- 
dler. 
Chevy-chase  sung  by  a  blind  ^nc^r.  Sultuy» 

Crowfoot,  m.  j.  [from  erow  voAJhot; 
in  Latin^  ranwiadM*']    A  flower. 

Cr o'w  r o OT. «.  /.  [from  crow  and  Jh9t, ] 
A  caltrop,  or  piece  of  iron  with  four 
points,  two,  threej  or  four  inches  long ; 

.     10  that»  whatever  way  it  hX%  one  point 


c  fee 

Is  up.    It  is  Qscd  in  war  ^mcomfflfij* 

Ing  the  cavalry.  MfHtarylkt. 

Cffo'wK  BEPER.  «. /.  [frw»  and  i«^.]  A 

acarecTT>w. 

That  feUow  htadka  hii  boir  Hke  a  0vii4s^ 

CROWN,    n.  4.    IcouroKstt  Fr.  ire«, 

Dutch;  fo/vmr, Latin.] 
I.  The  ornament  of  the  bead  which  d^ 
notes  imperial  and  regal  dignity. 

If  thou  DC  a  king,  where  is  tfe^«mn  ?— • 
—My  tr^nm  is  in  my  heaft,not  onsBj  head: 
My  rrvtpuf  is  call'd  content ; 
A  crptm  it  is  that  seldom  longs  enjoy.    SUb, 

lawk  down,  you  tods. 
And  on  this  coapie  drop  a  busscd^rfve.  SuL, 

I  would  the  college  of  the  cardkob 
Would  chuae  him  pope,  and  carry  him  io^jsbx, 
And  set  the  triple  crertm  upon  liis  head.  Skit, 
bit  not  as  great  a  presumpdon  ia  \»  to  be- 
come God's  sons;  ana  to  inherit  kingdocas,^! 
to  hope  for  €rvanu,  and  thrones,  sad  Kep^ra; 
as  it  is  to  sit  oown  with  him  as  his  guests  f 

Ketthstl 

a.  A  garland. 

Receive  a  trown  Uft  thy  wdl  oriennj  of  tbi 
feast.  i&ET. 

3.  Reward;  honorary  distinction. 
They  do  it  to  obtain  a  cormptiblc  ami  t^r. 

we  an  mcormptiUe.  1  C^t, 

Let  merit  imom^  and  justice  lavrek  pre, 
But  let  me  happy  by  your  pity  Uve.     Orjda. 

4.  Regal  power;  royalty. 

The  succession  of  a  <miw  a  sevenl  couerr'j 
places  it  on  difierenc  heads.  L^' 

5.  The  top  of  the  head,  in  a  conumptu* 
ous  sense. 

If  be  awake. 
From  toe  to  enrum  he  ^  fill  oar  iki&s  vi^'i 

pinches. 

Make  us  strange  stuC      Siaksfeardt  Tmpe", 

WhUe  lus  head  was  working  upon  this  tb^J^> 

th'e  toy  took  him  in  the  emtm  to  send  far  ti< 

aongster.     ^  VEitrstfi' 

fishold !  if  fortune  or  a  misoess&ons^ 
Some  plunge  in  bosiaess.  others  shire  tht> 
crattmw,  P*^- 

6-  The  top  of  any  thing,  as  of  a  moos* 

tain. 

Upon  the  crrwn  o*  th'  cliff,  what  diics  «£ 

that 

^^Tiich  parted  from  you  ?  Shhfer-^ 

Huge  trunks  of  trees,  M*d  fion  the  steg7 


Of  the  bare  mountains,  roO  with  noa  do*^  , 
Drjdn**  M^ 

7.  Part  of  the  hat  that  covers  ibc  hta^ 

.  I  once  opened  a  remarkable  atheroma:  i^^^ 
about  as  big  as  the  er^vm  of  a  tun's  b«t  i"- 
lay  underneath  the  pectoral  musde.  Sharf*  St*- 

8.  A  piece  of  money,  anciently  fUnpe*^ 
with  a  crown  ;  five  ahHIings- 

Trust  not  to  tout  servants,  whoasy  bj** 

form^yott,  by  whicfa  they  umj  paib^  f"" 

few  cnvmt,  ^^ 

But  he  that  can  eat  beeC  andftedakn^ 

wluch  is  so  brown, 

.    May  satisfy  hb  appetite,  and  ewe  b^^' 

An  ounce  of  nhrer,  whether  is  P^^^.E^ 
or  £r«wii-pleces,  stivers  or  ducaioonsi  a  >>  "^ 
lion,  is,  and  eternally  win  be,  of  equal  ra»e^ 
any  other  ounce  of  elver.  ***' 

9.  Honour;  ornament |   deCOfatioo ; ^' 
cellence;  dignity. 

Mudi  «xi»9iieBce  ■  tbs  fffwof  cW  f^ 


CTIO 

'  THcfcfore,  ny  brethren,  dearly  belayed,  and 
longed  foTi  ray  jay  and  crotun,  stand  fast  in  the 

10.  Completion;  accomplishment. 
Crown-imperiai..  n.j.  \^corona  Imperii 

0/A/,Lat.j     A  plant. 
7(7  Cbowk.  v. «.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  invest  with  the  crown  or  regal  or- 
nament. 

Mad  you  not  come  upon  your  cue,  my  lOrd* 
William  lord  Hastings  md  pronounc'd  your  part; 
1  mean  your  voice  for  rrotvmimg  d  the  kin^* 

Sbaisp€art*s  RuUri  III. 
Her  who  fairest  does  appear, 
CrowM  her  queen  of  all  the  year.  Drydem. 

a.  To  cover,  as  with  a  crown- 

Umbro,  the  priest,  the  proud  Marrabiant  led. 
And  peaceful  olives  erovtm'iUYM  hoary  head. 

Dryden**  JEmid, 

3>  To  dignify  j  to  adorn  ;  to  make  illus- 
trious. 

Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  and  hast  cniuiudliiaL  with  glory  and  ho- 
nour. Ptaims, 

She  shall  be,  to  the  happiness  of  England, 
An  aged  princess;  many  days  shall  see  her. 
And  yet  at>  day  without  a  de^d  to  crvwn  it. 

ShahptMr€» 

4.  To  reward  ;  to  recompense. 

Urge  your  success ;  deserve  a  lasting  name ;  ' 
She  *U  ervwH  a  grateful  and  a  constant  flame. 

Rfucommon. 

5.  To  complete ;  to  perfect. 

The  lasting  and  crnvninj^  privilege,  or  rather 
propeny,  of  friendship,  is  constancy.        Smith* 
t.  To  terminate ;  to  finish. 

All  these  a  milk-white  honeycomb  surround, 
Which  in  the  midst  the  country  banquet  er9>wm*d. 

Drydem, 

Cro'wn.glass.  ».  /.  The  finest  sort  of 
window'glass. 

Cro'wnpost.  «.  j.  A  post,  which,  in 
some  buildings,  stands  upright  in  the 
middle,  between  two  principal  rafters. 

CroVnscab.  «./.  A  stinking  filthy  scab, 
that  breeds  round  about  the  comi:rs  of 
a  horse's  hoof,  and  is  a  cancerous  and 
painful  sore.  Farrier* j  Diet* 

Crown-thistle.  «.  j.  ^corona  imptrla' 
iu,']    A  flower. 

Cko^wnwheel.  «.  J.  The  upper  wheel 
of  a  watch  next  the  balance,  which  is 
driven  by  it. 

Cro'wnworks.  n,j,  [In  fortification.] 
Bulwarks  advanced  towards  the  field, 
to  gain  some  hill  or  rising  ground. 

Harris* 

Cro'wket.  II. /.  [fromrnpwif-] 

I  •  The  same  with  coronet* 

:i.  In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to 
signify  chief  end ;  last  purpose :  proSa- 
blv  from  fiMLt  coronat  optu. 

O^,  thisfllsc  soul  of  Egypt !  this  gay  charm  ? 
'Whose  eye  beck*d  forth  my  wars,  and  caiPd 

them  hom^; 
Whose  bosom  was  my  trowmeiy  tart  chief  end^ 
i>ike  a  right  gipsy  htth,  at  fast  and  loose, 
BeguilM  me  to  the  very  heart  of  less.      Shtikt* 

Cko'wtoe.  n.f.  [erow  and  toe.^  A  plant. 
Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dles> 
The  ttfted  erru^'im^  and  pade  jetsaxnine. 


Cro/vlstokb.  ft.  i.  Crystallized  cauk. 
fethistliecryttalsMcimall     modvf. 


Cku'ctai^  adj.   [rnnr,   rriirlr,  Latin.] 

Transverse  ;  intersecting  one  another. . 

Whoever  hat  seen  the  pracdce  or  the  frunal 

incision,  mu|t  be  sensible  of  the  £Use  rationing 

used  in  its  C^vour.  Siforp^ 

To  Cru'ciatr.  v.  a.  [rmrsa,  Lat]  T6 
torture ;  to  torment ;  to  excruciate. 

Cru^CIBLE.  0.  j.  \^crucUmium^  low  jUt.] 
A  chymist's  melting  pot^  niadc  of 
earth:  so  called,  because  they  were 
formerly  marked  with  a  croiv. 

Take  a  quantity  of  good  silver,  and  pot  it  i<it 
crueihliw  mektng  cruse:  and  aet  them  on  the  fire, 
weU  covered  round  about  with  coals.    FmhMu 

Cruc]>erous.<i^.  [rncrand^ro,  Lat] 
Bearing  the  cross.  .  Dictp 

Cru'cifier.   n.t,  {homeructfy']     He 
that  inflicts  the  punishment  of  tnicx* 
fixion. 
Visible  judgments  were  executed  on  Chriit's 

.  trucifiirst  Hawunmdm 

CRU'tiFix.  If.  J.  [rnifj^itf,  Latin.]  A 
representation  in  picture  or  statuary  of 
otir  Lord's  passion. 

There  stands  at  the  upper  end  of  ft  a  larg* 
crucifix^  very  much  esteemed.  The  figure  of 
our  Saviour  representt  him  in  his  last  agonies  of 
death.  Ad£som  on  JMty* 

Crucifi'xion.  ».  s,  [from  crucifixiUf 
Latin.]  The  punishment  of  nailing  to  a 
cross* 

This  earthquake,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
many  learned  men,  happened  at  our  Saviour's 
crMc(fixiom,  '    Additm  «■  Jimlym 

CRU'ciFORM.a</y.[rnarandyor»u?,Lat  ] 
Having  the  form  of  a  cross. 

ro  CRU'CIFY.  V.  a.  [erucifigo,  Latin.] 
To  put  to  death  by  nailing  the  bandf 
and  feet  to  a  cross  set  uprieht. 

They  arucify  to  themselves  the  son  of  God 
afresh,  and  put  him  to  an  open  shame.        Htt* 

But  to  the  cross  he  <vuls  thy  enemies, 
The  law  that  is  against  thee,  and  the  sins 
Of  ail  mankind,  with  him  there  eru«lfy*d»  MiU. 

Cruci'gerous.  adj,  [cnuiger^  Latin.] 
Bearing  the  cross. 

CRUD.  if.i.  [commonlf  written  turd. 
See  Curd.]  A  concretion  of  any  liquid 
into  hardness  or  stiffness ;  coagulation. 

CRUDE,  adj.  [crudujf  Latin.] 

X.  Raw ;  not  subdued  by  fire. 

a.  Not  changed  by  any  procest  or  prepap 
ration. 

Common  ende  salt,  barely  disM>lved  in  com*\ 
non  «7M  fartisp  will  give  it  power  of  working 
upon  goU.  •^f7''- 

Fermerttedli^uorshave^ite  different  quaUtiee 
from  the  plant  itself;  for  no  fruit,  taken  crMdf^ 
hu  the  intoxicating  ({uality  of  wine.  Arhutlmti, 

3.  Harsh;  unripe. 

A  juice  so  trtidet  as  caanot  be  ripened  to  the 
degree  of  nqurishmcnt.  Bac^a. 

4.  Unconcocted ;  mot  well  digested  in  the 
stomach. 

WhUe  the  body  to  be  converted  and  altered  i^ 
too  stCBOJg  lor  the  efficient  that  should  convert 
or  alter  it,  whereby  it  holdethftst  the  first  form 
Of  coniiiMnce,  it  is  tmde  and  inconcoct ;  and  tho 
process  is  10  be  caRad  crudity  and  inconcoetioo. 
jftwaa^  Nmiund  HttUey. 

5.  Not  brought  to  perfection;  unfinished ; 
immature. 


in  •  moment  op  they  tum'd 
'  Isoit^  aodsawbtt 


WidstUcslcsnals 


CJ 1^  « 

'  Tk' ariguials.ofnauire«  in  their  <ni^ 

'  Cortccptxoa.    *    *  ' MUtvCs  Pur^Lui. 

6.  Havmg  indigested  notions. 

Deep  vers*d  in  books*  and  shallow  in  himself, 

'  tlntde^  or  intoxicate,  collecting  toys.       Milion. 

.  9.  Indigeattd ;  not  iiilly  concocted  la  the 

intellect. 
~     Others,  whom  meer  ambition  fires,  »nA  dols 
.  Of  provinces  abroad,  which  they  have  fcign'd 
To  ^leir  cruJe  hopes,  and  I  as  amply  promised. 
^  JBtM  ymtmit 

What  peradrenture  may  teem  liiU  to  me,  may 
i|)pear  rtty  crttdt  and  maimed  to  a  stranger. 

Dijfy  on  the  Swt. 
Absurd  expressiotts,  irude  abortive  thoughts, 
All  the  lewd  legions  of^exploded  £iults.  ^com^ 

Ckv^dely.  adnj.  [from  emde.']  Unripely ; 
mnthout  due  preparation. 
Th'  advice  was  true ;  but  fetr  had  sejs'd  the 
roost, 
And  all  good  counsel  is  on  cowards  lost: 
The  question  crudely  put,  to  shon  deby , 
^  was  Carried  by  the  major  part  to  suy.  Dryd» 
^RU'DENEss.  n.  J.  [from  crudi.^  Unripe- 
ness; indigestion. 
Crv'dity.  ».  J.  [from  crude.'] 
I.  Indigestion ;  inconcoctiou. 

They  areyery  temperate ;  whereby  they  pre- 

I     vent  indigestbn  and  entditUs^  and  conseouemly 

putrescence  of  humours.  nrovm, 

A  diet  of  viscid  aliment  creates  flatulency  and 

«nr^w  in  the  stomach.  Arbuibnot, 

«*  Unripeness  j  want  of  maturity. 

To  Crv^plS'  v.  a.  [a  word  of  uncertain 
etymology.]  To  cpagulate ;  to  congeal. 

Ifeltmy^riM^Wblood 

Congeal  with  fear ;  my  hair  with  horrour  stood. 

Dr^dtHS  JSmeid, 

The  Gelons  use  it,  when,  for  dnnk  and  food. 

They  mix  their  erudled  milk  with  horses  blood. 

Drydetts  VirgU, 

Cru'dy.  adj.  [from  cmd^ 
I.  CotKrreted ;  coagulated. 

His  cruel  wounds,  with  crudj  blood  oongeal*d, 
'  They  binden  up  so  wisely  as  tney  may.  Spent er, 
a.  [  from  crude.']    Raw ;  chill. 

Sherris  sack  ascends  i<ito  the  brain ;  dries  me 
there  all  the  foolish,  dull,  and  trtidv  vapours 
which  environ  it.  Slaltjteare. 

CRU'EL.  adj.   [cme/,  French;  crudelh^ 

Latin.] 
I.  Pleased  w!ith  hurting  others ;  inhuman ; 
bardbcarted ;   void  of  pity ;.  wanting 
compassion ;  savage ;  barbarous ;  unre- 
lenting. 
If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  howl'd  that  stem 
time. 
Them  abottidft  have  aid.  Go,  porter,  torn  the 

key; 
^U  trud  \  else  subscrib'd.  Shshpi^re* 

If  thou  art  that  cruei  god,  whose  eyes 
Delight  in  blood,  and  human  sacrifice.   Dryden, 
3.  [Of  things.]     Bloody ;  mischievous ; 
destructive;  causing  pain. 
Consider  mine  enemies;  for  they  are  manv, 
.    and  they  hate  me  with  <r«</  hatred.       Pta/ms. 
We  beheld  one  of  the  ^ rir»/«/#  £ghts  beti^-«en 
two  knights,  that  ever  hath  adorned  the  most 
martial  story.  Sidftey. 

.Cr v'SLLY.  ad^.  [from  tnieln'] 
z.  In  a  cruel  manner ;  inhumanly  ;  bar- 
barously. 

He  relies  upon  a  broken  reed,  that  not  jonly 
basely  falls,  but  ako  trmti^  pierces  the  hand 
thai'refftSLUponlt,^      *     S0tfU. 


CRU 

Bin^  yoa  deny  hia  cntmKe,liedcn«di 
His  wife»  whom  ^radl^  yoo  bold  in  bands,  i)^ 
A.  Painfully;  mischtevoosty. 

The  Scottish  arrows  being  joaip  aad  ieate, 
enter  into  a  man  or  horse  moat  CTw<%,nat««b- 
standing  they  «e  dtot  fiardi  weakly,  ^mtn. 
Brimstone  and  wiU-fire,  thouslh  ihcy  Vn 
eruefiy  and  are  hard  to  qnendi,  yet  we  at 
such  fiery  wind  as  guD>po«der.  Bmm. 

C&u'elness.  h.s.  [from  crmL]    lobo- 
ttianitv ;  cruelty.. 
.But  sne  more  cruel,  and  mere  savage wiU, 
Thali  either  Hon  or  the  liooess. 

Shames  not  to  be  with  guiltless  Mood  deiTJ; 

She  taketh  glory  in  her  ermehtM,  Sfima, 

Cru'elty.  n.  /.  icnunue^  French.] 

I.  Inhumanity;   savageness;  bubarity; 

delight  in  the  pain  or  misery  of  otoi. 

The  crurlfy  and  envy  of  the  people. 
Permitted  by  our  dastard  noUea, 
Have  suffer'd  me  by  the  voice  otskves  toW 
Whoop'd  out  of  Rome.  Shtitfmt. 

1.  Act  of  intentional  affliction. 

There  were  great  dianges  in  the  woridby  tbi 
revdutions  of  empire,  the  crudtits  d  cook- 
ing, and  the  calamities  of  enslaved  oadoos. 

Cru'ektatk.  adj.  IcrmeMtatuit  Latinl 
Smeared  with  blood. 

Atomical  aporrheas  pass  from  die  tnaitiit 
doth  or  weapon  to  the  wound.  Glmndk 

Cru'et.  «. /.  [^kruicAe,  Dutch.]  Atial 
for  vinegar  or  oil,  with  a  steeple. 

Within  thy  reach  1  set  the  viae|ar; 
And  fiird  the  crutt  with  the  acid  ode. 
While  pepper-water  worms  thy  bait  sBppfiei 

Sviji 
Cru'ise.  n.  i,  ikrmkct  Dutch.]  A  aaiU 
cup. 

,  I  have  not  a  cake,  but  an  haadfiil  of  aealis  a 
barrel,  and  a  little  oil  in  a  cruue.  I  Kkft. 

The  train  prepare  icrui/e  of  curious  mold, 
A  cruiie  of  fragrance,  fonn'd  of  bumi^'d  soU 
Fife**  Odyucy* 

CRUISE,  If.  /.  ierohe^  Fr.  from  the  ori- 
ginal cruiscrjf  who  bore  the  cross,  and 
plundered  only  infideb.]  A  voyage  in 
search  of  plunder. 

To  Cruise,  v.  x.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
rove  over  the  sea  in  search  of  opportt- 
nities  to  plunder ;  to  wander  on  tlie 
sea  without  any  certain  course. 

Cru'iser.w.  j.  [frt>m  cruijc]    Onettit 

roves  upon  the  sea  in  search  of  plunder. 

Amongst  the  cmuers  it  was  complaiaedi  tktt 

their  surgeons  were  too  active  m  i       "  "^ 

fractured  members. 


CRUM.     >  n.  s.  [cpuma,  Sax.  injmiy 

CRUMB.  J   Dutch ;  krummei^  Gereufl) 

I.  The  8ofr  part  of  bread ;  not  the  cntst. 

Take  of  manchet  about  three  ooocc^  tk 

crumb  only  thin  cut;  and  let  it  be  boiled  iu auk 

till  it  grow  to  a  pulp.  iJ*** 

%•  A  small  particle  or  fragment  of  bread. 

More  frmiliar  grown,  the  table  erwmt 
**  Attract  his  slender  f^ct.  'fhmm* 

T9  Cru'mble.  v.  a.  [from  crumb,]  ^0 
break  into  small  pieces ;  to  comointtt. 

Flesh  is  but  the  glass  which  hoUs  die  dtnt  • 
That  measures  all  our  time,  which  also  ibil 
Be  ennmbled  into  dusu  ^"'^ 

He  with  his  bare  wpad  <aa  trndvearf  tby 


joints. 
And  crumUi  all  thy  lineirs,  ifiim. 

.  .3y  6^equem  parcelling  and  subdlnding^iar 


CRD 

haitmettp  m  procfii  at  time  they  became  to 
divided  and  crtmUtJf  tbit  there  were  few  pcr^ 
4onsofftUe  eitttet.       Hsl/t  Lm»  ^  RnJiamL 

Ax  the  «UBt  time  we  were  crtumkUd  into  ys- 
lioiis  henaaM  end  putief^  all  aiawnf  at  iMf 
interests,  without  aay  nacere  regard  for  the  pub- 
Bek  good.  AtUrBury. 

The  bill  leovM  three  hondrod  poitods  a  jear 
to  the  mocher  charch;  whkfa  they  cao  divide 
likewteoy  and  trmmUe  u  low  aa  their  will  and 
pleajuro  will  ditpoeo  of  theaa.  Swft* 

To  Cr\j^mble.  v.  ».  To  £dl  into  small 
pieces. 

There  is  «o  hot  a  smnmer  in  my  braioy 
That  an  my  bowels  trutmhie  up  to  duac.  SMsp. 

Nor  is  the  profit  small  the  peasant  makes» 
Who  smooths  with  harrow,  or  who  pounds  with 

rakes,  '^* 

The  crmmUUf  dods.  Dryihu 

Ambiriott  sighMi  she  fomd  it  rain  to  trust 
The  faithless  column,  and  the  crmmkis^  bust. 

If  the  stone  is  brittle,  it  will  often  crtmilt,  and 
pass  in  the  form  of  graveL  Ar^kmttt 

What  house,  when  in  materials  erumUet 
Must  not  ineviubly  tumble  ?  Swiftt 

For  the  little  land  that  remams,  provision  is 
made  by  the  bte  act  against  popery,  that  it  will 
daily  arwmUt  iwmr.  Swift, 

Cru'menal.  n,  i.  {iromcrumum,  Lat.] 
Apurse, 

The  £it  ox, that  woomit  Ugye in thestall, 
Is  DOW  iasc  sailed  m  her  moMmili         SfrnMr. 

Cau'MMY.  ^'.  [fram«nMi«]  Soft;  not 
crusty* 

CRUMP,  adj.  [cjiiimpy  Saxon;  kr^mt 
Dutch;  krwrnn^  German.]  Crooked 
in  the  back. 

When  the  workmen  took  measure  of  him,  he 
was  crwmf  ahouldered,  and  the  right  side  higher 
than  the  left.  VEitramgt^ 

fo  C  a  u  'M  F  L  E.  V.  a.  [from  erump  ;  or  cor- 
rupted from  rumple^  romfeitn^  Dutch.] 
To  draw  into  wrinkles ;  to  crusk  toge- 
ther iifcomplicatioos. 

Sir  Rogera]ighted£remhishasse;  andcxposmg 
his  palm  to  two  or  three  Chat  stood  by  him,  they 
•rumpUd  it  into  all  shapes.anddiligendy  scanned 
every  wrinkle  that  could  be  made.        AdJuom, 

Crv'mplikg.  «.  j.  a  small  degenerate 
apple. 

y©  Chunk.      \  v. «.    To  cry  like   a 

yoCai?/jiJCi,E.Ji    crane  Dkt. 

Cru'ppkr.  n.  u  [from  erv^,  Fr.  the 
buttocks  of  the  hone.]  Tiiat  part  of 
the  horseman's  fiimiture.  that  reaches 
from  the  saddle  to  the  tail. 

CUtophon  had  received  such  a  blow,  that  he 
had  lost  the  reins  of  his  horse,  with  his  head 
Well  nigh  touching  the  trupptr  of  the  horse* 

Sidney, 

Where  have  you  left  the  money  that  I  gave 

YOU? 

• ^Oh— sixpence,  that  I  had  a  Wednesday  last. 

To  pay  the  sadl^  for  my  mistress*  crupper. 

ShaMeart* 
Full  oft  the  rivals  met,  and  neither  spard 
His  utmost  force,  and  each  fbrgor  to  m-ard; 
TJe  hesd  of  this  wss  to  the  saddle  bent, 
The  other  backward  to  the  crupper  sent.  Dryd* 

Ctu'RAL.  adj.  [fVom^nvy  rrtfm,  Lat.] 

Bdoneing  to  the  leg. 

The  ahai  pucss-of  the  teeth,  and  the  strength  of 
<he  erurai  muscles,  in  Honi  and  tygars,  are  the 
c>use  of  the  toeat  aad  habitual  unmoralitT  of 
thoia  ammals.  Arbutimt. 


Crusaw}*'**.  S^ 

I.  An  expeditbn  against  the  infidcla. 

a.  A  coin  stamped  with  a  cress. 

Believe  me^  1  had  rather  have  lost  my  purse  . 
Full  of  rrir/tfdbr/.  '     '   SULptar^ 

Ckuse,    Sec  Ckuise. 
C AU'sfiT.  n.  s.  A  gokUmith'a melting-pot. 
.  PbiUips. 

To  CRUSH.  V.  a.  {ecraserf  French.] 
t .  To  press  between  two  opposite  bodies  | 
to  squeeze  ;  to  force  t>7  compression. 

The  ass  thrust  herself  unto  the  waB,  and  trmA* 

ed  Balaam's  foot  against  the  watt.         lfwmin%* 

Cold  causes  rheums  and  defltuuons  froostht 

liead,andsome  astringent  plaisters  tm»k  out  po* 

rulent  matter.  JSmm. 

He  ermthtd  treasure  out  of  hb  anbje^  puisu> 

by  forfeitures  upon  penal  laws.    '  Baamm 

Bacchus,  that  first  from  out  the  purple  0ran» 

CrmVd  the  sweet  poison  of  misused  wme.  itf«A. 

I  fought  and  fell  Kke  one,  but  death  deceivt 

I  wanted  weight  of  feeUe  Moon  upon  m^ 
To  eruth  tpef  soul  out.  X^^^k^ 

».  To  press  with  violence. 
Toucpedcl 
— -J  don't  extend  him^  sirs  ^vithn 
CtuA  him  together,  rather  than  oalBld 
Hismcdsueefony.  SMtpttn, 

When  loud  winds  from  difPrent  quarters  rusl^ 


Vast  clouds  encoiiat*ring  one  i 

3.  To  orerwhdm  ;  to  beat  down. 

Put  in  their  hands  thy  brulsinff  irons  of  writh; 
That  rhey  mav  crush  down,  with  a  heavv  AS, 
Th'  usurping  nelmets  of  our  adversariesi 


Vain  is  the  force  of  man,  and  heevVs  aa  vain* 
To  i>Tut^  the  ^Ibrs  which  the  pile  SMttshu 

ihydtm. 

4.  To  subdue ;  to  conquer  beytmd  resist 

ance. 

They  use  them  to  pla^e  their  cnemiaB,  or  to 
oppress  and  erudyome  of  thttr  own  too  stohboni 
freeholders.  SptiuerM  Irriwmd, 

Mine  eafiulataon 
Hath  not  that  honour  an  't  it  had ;  for 
1  thoui^t  to  ermh  him  in  an  eijual  force. 
True  sword  to  sword.  Shmispemrtm 

TMsact 
Shall  bruise  the  head  of  Satan,  mrii^his  stvengtl^ 
Defeating  sin  and  deaths  hb  two  mam  1 


What  can  that  man  fear,  who  tdoee  ean  to 
please  a  Being  that  is  so  able  to  eruth  all  his  ad- 
versaries f  a  Being  that  ean  dHvett  any  wiA^ 
fune  from  befalBng  him»  ^  twcn  any  su^  mis- 
fortune to  his  advantage  1     AdditiC*  Guardtam, 

^To  CittJsu,  V.  ST.    To  be  ooadcttMci ;  tm 

come  in  a  clbse  bodfr. 
Crush«  »./.  [from  the  verb.]    AcolH^ 
sion  ;  the  act  of  rushing  together. 
Thou  slialt  fbuiish  in  immortal  youths 
Unhuit  amidst  the  war  of  elements. 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds. 
AdAsfmc  CefVa 

CRUST.  «.  /.  \cnuta^  Latin.] 
J.  Any  8h«lU  or  external  coat»  bf  which 
any  body  is  enveloped. 

I  nave  kngMS  the  xaroe  of  on  emparor  quite 
hid  under  a  erusi  of  dross.  .idUwM*. 

1.  An  Jncrustation ;  colloction  of  mattor 
into  a  hard  body. 

Were  the  river  a  coofiBion  of  never  ae  manf 
differeut  bodies*' if  they  had  been  aH  actucdly 


c  n  u 

Smcinit  they  would  at  leist  hire  formed  ^oe 

CDBCinued  tnutf  ac  we  tec  die  •corium  of  metalt 

ahrays  gathers  into  a  aoUd  piece.  jU£jom, 

The  viscous  trtttt  stops  the  entrj  of  the  chyle 

into  the  lacteals.  jirUthmt  on  Alimtntt. 

±p  The  case  of  a  pie»  made  of  meal,  aod 

baked. 
He  was  never  sufiered  to  go  ahroad^  for  fear 

of  catchihg  colds  when  he  should  have  heen 
• ,  boming  down  a  buck,  he  was  by  his  mother's 

odet  Icirniag  how  to  season  it,  or  put  it  in  cnut, 

4.  The  outer  hard  part  of  bread. 

Th'  imj>enetrable  erust  thy  teeth  defies. 
And,  petrified  with  age,  securely  lies.     Vrjdm* 
5*  A  waste  piece  ot  bread. 

Y*  are  liberal  now;  but  when  your  turn  is 


,  You  *U  'wtiih  me  cboak'd  with  every  cnut  at 
bread.  Drydem. 

Men  will  do  tricks,  like  dogs,  for  cnuu, 

Te  Crust,  v.  as  [from  the  noun.] 

I.  To  envelop ;  to  cover  with  a  hard  case. 

Why  gave  you  me  a  monarch's  souL 

•  Aixl  £rMjtalk  with  base  plebeian  day  r  Dryim, 

Nor  tt  it  improbable  but  that,  in  process  of 

thne,  the  wbfilU  surface  of  it  may  be  cnuUJ  ovtr^ 

as  the  islands  enlarge  themselves,  and  the  hanks 

dose  in  upon  them.  -  Jldditoti  m  Ita/y. 

And  now  their  legs,  and  breasts,  and  bodies, 

,  .stood 

CtusUi  with  bark,  and  hard'ning  into  wood. 

Addison, 

In  some,  who  have  run  up  to  men  without 

education,  we  may  observe  many  great  qualities 

darkened  tmd  ecnpsed;  their  minds  are  cntHed 

«ver,  like  diamonds  in  the  rock.  FelUm, 

s.  To  foul  with  concretions. 

If  your  matter  hath  many  musty,  or  very  foul 

UiAsruiUd  bottles,  let  those  be  the  first  you 

.    truck  at  the  aleheuse.  ^  SwJI. 

To  Crust,  nf.  n*  To  gather  or  contract  a 

cnist ;  to  gain  a  hard  covering. 

I  contented  myself  with  a  phiistcr  upon  die 

.    place  that  was  burnt,  which  ^nute/ and  healed 

. .  m  very  few  days.  Ttm^U. 

Crust a'ceous.  adj,  [from  erusta^  Lnit.] 

Shelly*  with  joints ;   not  testaccoas ; 

not  with  one  continued  uninterrupted 

shell.   Ixlb^Xsx  It  enutaceotUf  oyster  tes* 

,    taccous. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some  shells,  such  as 
.  those  of  lobsters,  crabs,  and  others  of  crtutaceous 
.    kinds,  that  are  very  rardy  &und  at  land. 

WoodwardPi  Natural  Biitory. 

Crust A^CEOVSN ESS.  n.j,  [from  cria/a- 
r^ofvO  The  quality  of  hatiag  jointed 
'shells. 

CRu'sTiLY.«/fe.[from  mtf(f.]  Peevish^ 
.  ly ;  snappishly ;  harshly. 

Cru'stiness.  n,  i.  [firoin  rmjfy.] 

I.  The  quality  of  a  crust. 

a.  Peevishness ;  moroseness. 

CRu'sty.  adj,  [from  crust >] 

1.  Covered  with  a  crust. 

The  egg  itself  deserves  our  notice ;  its  parts 
within,  and  its  trmtty  coat  without,  are  admire 
hly  wtfl  fitted  for  the  business  of  incubation. 

Dtrhaa^s  Fhyiic^'Tbeology, 

9.  8l3urdy;  morose;   snappish:   a  low 

WQlj.' 

CKOTCH.  ft.  /.  [croccia,  Ital.  croccf  Fr. 

:^ftnr*#f  German.  J 
t.  A  support  used  by  cripples. 


CRY 

Ah  I  nins  kinc  nenry  throws  iWay  us  itiivf 
Before  his  legs  be  firm  to  bear  his  body.  SUhf, 

Hence,  thereliMre,  tfaoo  oke  rrvaB*  / 
A  scaly  gauntlet  now,  with  joima  of  sted» 
'  Must  ^oft  thia  hand.     Shahpmrt't  Hauy  if. 

On  tnesenew^rii^fxletmemleaiiitoiialL 

JDrjdem't  Gew^du 

.  This  fair  defect,  this  helpless  aid,  caU'd^ 

The  bending  tm^  of  a  decrepttlife.     DryJ^ 

Rhyme  Is  a  f  raft«6  that  lifts  the  weak  abx^ 
Supports  die  feeble,  but  retards  the  <traa|. 

The  dumb  shalf  sing ;  die  lame  hb  mii 
^ego. 
And  leap  exulting  Hke  the  bounoog  roe.  Ftft, 
a.  It  is  used  for  o!d  age. 

Beauty  doth  vsmisb  age,  as  if  new  bom. 
And  gives  the  (rutch  the  cradle's  infancy.  Ski 
7o*Crutch.  v.  a.  [from  cnach.]  To«p- 
port  on  cmtc^ies  as  a  cripple. 
I  hasten  Og  and  Doeg  to  rehearse, 
Two  fools  that  eruuL  their  feeble  sense  on >«» 

To  CRY.  1'.  w.  [erhr,  French.] 
I.  To  speak  with  vehemence  and  loudoesi. 
Metnought  I  heard  a  voice  cry.  Sleep  no  moct! 
Macbeth  doth  murther  sleep!  the  innocent slecfk 

Shthfearu 
While  bis  falling  tears  thvstrecm  snppbed, 
.  Thus  mourning  to  his  mother  goddess  me/. 

Drydn'$r»sL 

a.  To  call  importunately. 

I  cried^  by  reason  of  mine  afllktios,iincefkt 
.  Ix>rd,  and  be  heard  me.  7*^ 

3.  To  talk  eagerly  or  incessantly;  tore* 
peat  continually. 

They  be  idle;  therefore  they  cry^sajias, let 
us  go.  Extiu, 

4.  To  procl^m  ;  to  make  publtck. 

Go,  and  cry  in  the  ears  of  Jerusalem.  Jirta. 

5.  To  txclaim. 

Yet  let  them  look  they  gloiy  not  in  misdiie^ 
Nor  build  their  evils  on  tiie  graves  of  great  bkr  ; 
For  then  my  guiltless  Uood  must  cry  t^oa^R 
them.'  ^bahfcart. 

What  •$  the  matter^ 
That  in  the  several  places  of  the  city 
You  cry  against  the  noble  senate  ?    Sbahfmu 

If  dresang,  mistresstng,  and  complimeot, 
Take  up  thy  day,  the  sua  hfniaelf  will  cry 
Apinstthee.  Htriat 

Lysimachus  having  obtained  the  betxm  d 
seeing  his  ships  and  machines,  sorpriied  st  ^ 
contrivance,  critd  out,  that  diey  were  boBc  «itk 
•   more  than  human  art  ArkdimdmOkt. 

6.  To  Utter  lamentatinns. 

We  came  tryimr  hither; 
Thou  know'st,  the  firu  tsne  that  wesoeldM 

air. 
We  wawle  and  cry,       $haksfeare*i  Cat  Im, 

Behold,  my  servants  sha)lsmc  for  joy  of  heat; 
but  ye  shall  cry  for  sorrow  ot  heart,  and  duB 
howl  for  vexation  of  sj|>irit.  *  1»»^ 

When  any  evil  hv  been  upon  phik)aof>ben« 
they  groan  as  pitifully,  and  rry  out  as  lood, » 
other  men.  Tj&dm^ 

7.  To  squall,  as  an  in^t- 

Should  some  god  tell  mc,  that  I  ihoidl  be 
bom 
And  cry  again,  his  iMet  I  diould  acorn.  Mbm^ 

Thus,  in  a  starry  niriit,  fond  children  en 
For  the  rich  spangles  that  adorn  the  sky.  wm^^ 

He  struggles  first  for  breath,  and  crm  ^^ 
Then  helpless  in  his  nuxher's  lap  is  bid.  X^ 

The  child  certainly  kanrs  that  the  ««■• 
aeed  or  mustard-seed  it  refiaes,  is  aot  the  ^ 
or  sugar  it  m</  fiar.  J^^ 

8.  To  weep;  to  9hed  tears. 
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.  •  ^  Her  iflio  stm  weeps  vnxh  nuaflr  eytt;    : 

And  her  who  it  djycork,  a&a&ever  cria,  VtuMtp 
9.  To  utter  an  iiurticuUt&Toice»  at  an 
animal. 

He  fhreth  to  the  beast  his  food,  and  to  dk» 
youn^  nvcns  wWeh  ery^  ^ttthu* 

Tbe  beasts  of  the  field  cry  also  unto  thee.  Jot/. 
20.  To  jrelp,  aa  a  hound  on  a  scent. 
He  eritd upon  it  at  the  meerest  loss; 
Trust  me,  I  take  him  for  die  better  dog. 

^o  Cry.  v.  tf.  To  proclaim  publickly 
something  lost  or  fouiidy  in  order  to  its 
recovers  or  restitation: 

She  seeks,  she  ngbs,  but  no  where  spies  him ; 
X«ove  ts  lost,  and  thus  she  eria  him.    Crathaw. 

To  C»y  dvurtt.  v.  41.    ,  . 

X .  To  Blame ;  to  dqireciate  1  to  decry. 

Bavuism#/  dnon  an  admirable  treatise  ofnhi- 

loMnhy,  and  says  there  *s  atheism  in  it.    JVmUu 

^  Men  of  dissolute  lives  erydvum  religion,  be* 

caxtse  they  would  no^  be  uiider  the  restraints  of 

«-  To  prohibit. 

By  all  means  try  down  that  unworthy  course  of 
kte  tunes,  that  they  should  pay  money*.  Saeu». 
3.  To  overbear. 

1 11  to  the  king. 
And  from  a  mouth  of  honour  quite  cry  dntm 
This  Ipswkh  fellow's  insolence.        Sbaktpeorc, 

X.  To  exclaim  ;  to  icream ;  to  clamour. 

They  make  the  oppressed  to  cry ;  they  cry  wt 

by  reason  of  the  arm  of  the  mif  hty.  Jok 

With  that  Susanna  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 

and  the  two  elders  cried  out  against  her.    Swan, 

«.  To  complain  loudly. 

We  are  ready  to  cry  mrf  of  an  unec{ual  ma- 
itagement,  and  to  blame  the  Divine  administn- 
tioo.  Atterkury. 

3.  To  blame ;  toxrensure ;  with  0/^  againUf 
upon. 

Are  these  things  then  necessities  ? 
Then  let  us  meet  them  like  neccsaties ; 
And  thataame  woid  even  now  «rMy  m/«i  os. 

Shahpmre. 
Giddy  censure 
Win  then  cry  wt  ^Mardus:  oh,  if  he 
Had  borne  the  bosmeas  i  Shak^mrc. 

Behold,  I  ^^  mtT  ^wrong,  but  I  am  nocheard. 

Cnr  M#  t^  the  stars  for  doing 
111  offices,  to  cfdss  their  wooing.  H^dihrct, 

£piphanias  crir/  ntt  ufm  it,  as  rank  klolatry, 
and  destructive  to  their  eouls  who  did  it. 

Tomuk,  seditioot  and  rebellion,  are  things 
tb«t  the  fbUowers  of  that  hypothesis  try  out 
againsU  Locie. 

I  find  every  sect,  as  fisr  as  reason  will  help 
them,  make  lise  of  it  gladly^  and  where  it  fails 
them,  they  ^M/»it  u  matter  of  &idt,  and  above 
reason.  ZneAc. 

4.  To  di'clare  loud* 

5.  To  be  in  labour. 
What!  issherrjfMf  •Mf^-^- 
said  her  woman ;  and  that  her  suff*rance 


made 

Each  pejK  a  death.       ShmhfgarcU  Henry  TUX. 
To  Cayh^.  «.  a. 
X.  To  applaud ;  to  exalt ;  to  praise. 

Instead  of  cryimi  n^  all  dunn  which   are 
brought  from  beyond  sea,  let  us  aova^ice  the  na- 
tive commodities  of  our  wm  kingdom.     Bacon* 
The  philosopher  deservedly  suspected  himself 
of  vanity,  when  tried  1^  by  the  multitude. 

GlnnyUit'c  Safsh. 
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;  lVastrologer,ifhisoredtctioflieeBMfow«^ 
,  IS  crudmf  to  the  stars  60m  whettce  he  pretends 
,  to  draw  them.  SmjL 

They  sligltt  the  strongest  arguments  that  can 
be  brought  for  refigioii,  and  ^ry  a^  very  weak 
ones  against  it.  '^    TOAa«iw 

He  iMfp  out  of  interest  as  w«Aat  con^ctieB. 
rry  i#^that  for  aacred,  which  if  once  txaarmled 
on  andpstifaned,  behJoscIf  caoiocbe  safe,  Mr 
secure.  '^h, 

PoeCAy  lihe  monarchs  on  an  eastern  throne* 
Confin'd  by  nothing  but  their  wiB  alone. 
Here  can  cry  if,  and  dieie  aa  boldly  blame* 
And,  as  they  please,  give  in&my  or  ftme. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  continuing  the  war,  ery 
up  our  consunt  success  at  a  most  prodigious  ratol 

Alt  the  effisct  that  I  conceive  was  made  by  erjm 

hg  up  the  pieces  of  eixht,  was  to  bring  in  much 

more  of  thtt  species,  kisuad  of  others  currant 

here.  ^mplt^ 

Cay.  IT.  /.  [rrr,  French.] 

I.  lamentation;  shriek;  acrram. 

And  all  the  first^xvn  in  the  land  of  £gypt  shall 
die,  and  there  shall  be  a  great  cry  throughout  all 
theland.  e^^^ 

a.  Weepmg;  mourning. 

3.  Clamour;  outcry.    , 

'  -,  Aroa««ment  seiaea  all ;  the  genera]  cry 
Prodauns  Laocoon  iuatly  doom'd  to  die.^  Dtyi. 
These  narrow  and  selhsh  views  have  ao  greit 
an  influence  in  this  cry^  that  there  are  several  of 
my  fellow  freeholders  who  fancy  the  <:hurch  in 
danger  upon  the  rising  of  bank  stock.     Ad^com. 

4.  Excla^iation  of  triumph  or  wondw,  or 
any  other  passion.  ^ 

In  poDish  countries  some  impostor  cries  oht. 
a  miracle!  a  miracle!  to  oonfirm  the  deluded 
vulrarinttieirerrours;  and  ao  the  AYgoea  round, 
without  eramining  into  the  cheat.  SnM, 

5.  Proclamation.  .' 

6.  The  hawkm  proclamation  of  wares  to 
be  sold  in  the  street:  asi  /ir  cries  •/' 

7.  Acclamation ;  popular-favour. 

■    .^,.  The  cry  went  once  for  thee; 
t  And  still  It  might,  and  yet  it  may  again.  Shcdi, 

8.  Voice  J  utterance ;  manner  of  vocal  ex« 
'  pression. 

Sounds  also,  besiderthedistmct  critt  of  binb 
and  beasts,  are  modified  by  diversity  of  notes  of 
diftrent  length,  put  together,  which  make  that 
complex  idea  calliad  tune.  Lnekt, 

9.  Importunate  call. 

Pray  not  thou  fox  this  people,  nekher'Iift  ua 
try  nor  prayer  for  them.  Jrrcmiaf, 

xo.  Yelping  Q^  dogs. 

He  scorns  the  dof  ,  resnivvs  to  try 
The  cbrobat  next;  but  if  their  ffy^ 
Invades  again  his  trembling  ear. 
He  strait  resumes  his  wonted  care.        P^itOer, 
IX.  Yell ;  inarticulate  noise. 

There  aballbe  the  noise  of  a  «ryfitMn  the  fish* 
.  gate,  and  an  howling  from  the  second,  and  a 
great  crashing  from  the  hills.  ZipUniaJk 

xa.  A  pack  of  dogs. . 

About  her  ipiiddle  jroond, 
A  cry  of  hell-hounds  never  ceaong  Mtfd.  ilft^. 
You  common  cry  of  curs!  whose  bsodh  I  hate 
As  reek  0'  th'  rotten  fens ;  wheae  \mm  I  Mbe 
As  the  dead  carcases  of  unbiuied  mar     • 
1  hat  do  corrupt  my  air,  fffliifit^gm'j  | 

Cr  y'a  l.  n.  J.  The  heron. 
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Cftv'Kiu  mt^  A  kind  of  hawk»  called 
the  falcon  gentlcy  an  eneaty  to  pigcofi«» 
jwrd  very  swift.  Jtinsiuortb, 

CRYmnCAL.  >  adj.  [xftJirTur,]  Hidden ; 
QRVPTICK.  >  secret;  oqcultj  p^i- 
,  vate ;  unknown  ;  not  divulged. 

The  studtnuof  iiitttre,comcious  of  her  more 
-  trf^tiU  mjs  of  workings  tttohre  many  strange 
.daetts  into  the  near  e£acicncy  of  second  cauaos. 
GlamnUe'i  AptU, 
Speakers  whose  chief  business  is  to  amuse  or 
4fe||fht,ido  tucn  confine  themselves  to  any  natural 
ord^,  bitt  in  t  «rjr^or/ or  hidden  method  adapt 
•▼cry  thing  to  their  ends.  Watti, 

Cry'pticallv.  adv.  [from  cryptica/.'] 
'  Occultly ;  secretly :  perhaps,  in  the  fol- 
'  lowing  example,  the  author  might  have 
written  eriticaiif* 

We  take  the  vocd  add  in  t  familiar  sense, 
V>thout  tnif^icM  distinguiabiag  it  fJaom  those 
isynff  thatare  a4un  to  k.  JityU. 

CRYPTO'CRAPHV.;f,/,  [nfMutSnd yfn^,] 

a.  The  act  of  writing  secret  characters. 

s«  Secret  characters  s  cyphers. 

CRYfTO'LOOY.  n.  J.  t*g»^^«' and  Xay^-J 
Enigmatical  lansuage. 

CRYOTAL.  If.  J.  iH^rakx^.'] 

I.  Cry4tali  ut  hard*  pellucid*  anfl  na« 
tuzaQy  ooloiirltts  bodies,  of  regulariy 
angfriar  figure8»  composed  of  sinvple, 
not  filamentous  plates,  not  flexile  or 

'  elastick,  giving  fire  with  steel,  not  fer- 
menting; with  add  meijistrua,  and  cal- 
cining m  a  strong  fire.  There  arc  many 
various  q»^cict  of  it  produced  in  di^er- 

.  fSDt  parti  of  the  globe.  H'dl  ott  Fouilif. ' 
^UmdMjit^hm^lBmmt  tpts.  of  an  extremely 
ym,  deer,  sad  fine  teiture,  sttdom  ekhtr  bk- 
niished  with  Haws  or  spots,  or  stained  with  any 
•tbercolour.^remackable  property  ofthis  body, 
which  has  much  emj^y ed  the  writers  on  opttcks. 
Is  its  double  refraction ;  so  that  if  it  be  laid  over 
a  black  line  drawn  on  paper,  two  liiMi  appear 
in  the  place  of  one.  Jfiti, 

Water,  at  k  seems,  tumeth  bdoeryHal;  as  is 
1  in  <ttv(efi  caves,  wksve  the  trystui  htnga  im 


If  tryjtai  be  a  stone,  it  is  not  tmmedi;ltely  con- 
cntedoy  ths  eflitacy  of  cold,  but  rather  by  a 
mineral  tntrit.  Bw%«in: 

Cryjtaiii  certainly  known  and  distbi^uisbed  by 
'  the  degree  of  its  diaphaneity  and  of  its  refrac- 
tfon,  as  also  of  its  hardness,  which  are  ever  the 
tame.  JVvodximrd* 

%.  CtijtaJ  is  also  used  for  a  factitious  bo^y 
c^  ih  the  glass-housesy  called  also 
€ryjtal  glass  |  which  is  carried  to.  a  de- 
gree of  perfection  beycmd  the  common 
glaaSy  though  it  comes  far  short  of  the 
whiteness  and  vivacity  of  the  natural 
-    crystal.  Chambsrji^ 

j.  Cry  stab  [in  chymistry]  express  salts  or 
other  matters  shot  or  congealed  in  man- 
ner bf  crystaU  Cbambrrs. 
If  the  menstruum  be  overcharged,  within  a 
,  short  time  the  metals  wiQ  shoot  into  certain 
•ryitfjU.  Batm^ 

X,  Cbnsi8tin|[  of  crystal. 

.•4  Xkefl^  Jumter,  thou  kinc  of  gods, 

/  1^  frw/o/ window  ope)look  out.   SBjiipearr* ' 

1t/*»rgnt'^   cleai-;   transparent;   lucid j 
pellucid.  *    *  ' 
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Ufrov(s,v»live,aqdl|e< ^_, 

9y  crystal  strcami  that  amnnur. 

meads,  D^jiau 

CRY'sTALLiSK.  adj,  liryitamMMft  tafuj 
If  Condsting  of  cq^staL 

Meunt,  eade,  to  my  paUce  ajifmRim  ffhfi. 
We  provided  oursMves  with  sooac  sanft  ra- 
cehers,  bkm-Q  of  cry^fsUmi  glmu  ^^^ 

a.  3right :  clear  ;  pelludd ;  tranapareat. 
The  cJarifying  of  water  is  an  mn  ii«>w 
Unding  to  the  health;  besides  the  p&eaaure  of A« 
eye,  when  water  is  tryftmUimt,    It  is  eHecttd  kp 
casting  in  and  placing  pebbles  at  the  head  dimt 
current,  that  the  water  may  strain  thrcNif' 
Batmis  Nmtmrmi  w 
He  on  the  winp  of  dnrub  rode  ei^lu 
Ob  the  eryttmllim  sky,  in  sephir  throa'd 
Illustrious  far  and  wide.  J 

GRV^sTALlLiifB  Mmmmtr.  m  s.  Tk<te» 
cond  buraoiu'  of  the  eye  ;  that  lies  im- 
mediately next  to  the  aquetws  htkmi 
the  uvea,  opposite  to  the  papHht«  nearer 
to  the  fore  part  than  the  back  part  <^ 
the  globe.  It  is  the  least  c^  thr  humo«T\ 
but  much  nM>rc  solid  than  aay  of  tkcm. 
Ita  figure^  which  is  convex  on  both 
sides,  resembles  two  unequal  acgaxnts 
of  spheres ;  of  whidi  the  most  convex 
is  00  its  backside,  which  makes  a  nmll 
cavity  in  the  glassy  humour  tn  wfaicfa  it 
lies.  It  is  covered  with  a  fine  cotatr 
called  aranea. 

The  Darts  of  the  eye  are  ms4t  cocnrex ;  aed 
eqiedauy  the  tryjwllnt  bummr,  which  is  of  a 
lenticular  fif^e,  convex  on  both  sides.        B^ 

Crystalljza'tion.  n.  x.  [from  crystm^ 

I.  Congelation  into  crystals. 

Such  a  combination  of  saline  particles  aere- 
semblen  the  form  of  a  erytcal^  variouafy  modafic< 
according  to  the  nature  and  texture  of  tk«  i  ' 


The  method  aaby  dinoleiqg  tof  miiot  hmdj  m 
water,  and  fltaiing  k«  to  eYaporste,  tiy  a  0m 


appear  atthe<tM>,Aadthesl«titttaiadaoah«ic; 
■M  this  it  does  by  that  attractive  force  whkh  is 
in  all  bodies,  and  paitieoleriy  in  sak,  by  reason 
of  itt  solidity :  whereby,  whea  the  Bseastraaaa 
or  floid,  in  which  such  paitklee  flow,  is  m$c4 
enomb  or  evaporated,  ao  that  the  esdine  par^ 
ticles  are  within  each  other's  attractive  nowcn, 
they  draw  ooe  another   nmn  ihaa   itey  are 
drawn  by  the  fluid,  then  will  they  nua  iMoca^ 
tab.    AaA  this  is  peculiar  ta  thoea.  dMS/let 
them  be  ever  so  misah  divided  aod  re^Moed  ipie 
minute  partides,  yet  when  they  are  formed  isto 
crystab,  they  each  of  them  rw awim^ibiiijee- 
MT  ahaoes;  ao  that  mm  might  m  eaafly  divest 
them  ot  their  saltness,  as  of  their  figqt^    l^is 
-heinff  an  immntible  andpexpeumi  Ww»  b^  Wiw- 
ing.the  figure  of  iba  crystals,'  we  amy  mmkf 
stimd  what  the-teoure  at  the  pavtidcn  o<#r  tt 
kerwhich  can  form  those  crynab;  aDd»  9*  H^ 
other  hand,  by  knowing  the  textnrft^th«  pa^^ 
tides,  may  be  determmeS  the  figure  of  ttit 
crystals.  Qfc^ 

a.  The  nnsa  fanae&'  hf 
concretion. 

Afi  natural  metalfilk  and  mhtteal 
mtuMs  were  effected  by  die  water;  wtskh 
brought  the  partides,  whereof  each  cooalBas*  otf 
from  amongst  die  matter  of  tbe  strats.  KT^aim. 

To  Cry'stallizk.v.«.  [from  fr^iia/.] 
To  cause  to  coogeal  or  cpocrcte  ia 
crystals. 
.If  you'dtasehw  coppec  m Mfusfirtu^  or  sfoik 
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of  nitre,  yoB  may,  by  crjstalHnmi  the  solution, 
obtain  a  goodly  Hue.  B»jU. 

I'o  Cry'stallize.  v.  n.    To  coagulate, 
congeal,  concrete,  or  shoot  into  crystals. 
Recent  urine  will  crjstaUixt  bv  inspiaiations 
and  afod  a  salt  neither  acid  nor  alkaline. 

CUB.  II.  J.  [of  uncertain  etymology.] 
I.  The  youog  of  a  beast,  geoerally  of  a 

bear  or  fox. 
I  would  oiitstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look. 

Pluck  the  young  sucking  cubs  from  the  she-bear. 

Thtt  night,  wherein  the  cv^rawn  bear  would' 
couch; 
The  lion,  and  the  belly-nnched  wolf. 
Keep  their  fur  dry.       SbaJbptar/s  Ktng  Lear. 
In  the  eai^e's  destroymg  one  fox's  embs^  there  S 
power  executed  with  oppression.     V Estrange, 
».  Tht  yoong  of  a  whale,  perhaps  of  any 
viviparous  fish. 
Two  mighty  whales,  which  swelling  seas  had 
tost: 
One  as  a  mountain  vast;  and  with  her  came 
A  eubi  not  much  inferior  to  his  dame.    IVaJter, 
3.  In  reproach  or  contempt,  a  young  boy 
or  girl. 

O  thou  dissembling  cub  /  what  wilt  thou  be 
When  time  hath  sow'd  a  grixtle  on  thy  case  ?  * 
Or  wiB  not  else  thjr  craft  so  quickly  grow, 
'i'hat  thine  own  tnp  shall  be  thine  overthrow  ? 

Shaksffeare. 
O  most  comical  siebt!  a  country  squire,  wic^ 
the  equioage  of  a  wife  and  two  daughters,  came 
to  Mr.  Shipwers  shop  last  night ;  but  such  two 
unlicked  eiAs  i  Cosmve. 

To  Cob.  v.  a.  [fttjm  the  noun.]  To  bring 
forth :  used  of  beasts,  or  of  a  woman 


jn  contempt. 
Cubb*J  in  a  cabbin,  on  a 


mattress  laid. 


On  a  brown  george  with  lousy  swabbers  fed ; 
Dead  wine,  that  stinks  of  the  Borrachio,  sup 
From  d  foul  jack,  or  greasy  maple  cup.-  Dryden. 

CuBA'TiON.jf.  i.  iru^n/fo,  Latin.]  The 
act  of  lykig  down.  Diet, 

Cv'BATOKY.adJ,  [from  ra^,  Lat.]  Re- 
cumbent. Diet, 

Cu'BATURE.  n,j,  [from  cuhf.'i  The  find- 
ing exactly  the  solid  content  of  any  pro- 
posed body.  HaroJ. 

CUBE.  If.  J.  [from  %vt9^y  a  die.  ] 

I .  [In  geometry.]  A  regular  solid  body, 
consisting  of  six  square  and  equal  faces 
or  sides,  and  the  angles  all  right  and 
therefore  equal.  Cbamhm. 

^.  [In  arithmetick.]  See  Cubic k  Number, 
AU  the  matter 'plaaets  move  about  the  sun  at 
several  ^supces,  «s  their  common  ^enue,  and 
Mith  different  velocities ;  this  common  bw  be- 
ing obaerved  in  all  of  them,  that  the  squares  of 
the  times  of  the  revolutions  are  proportional  to 
the  ^ubes  of  their  distances.  Grew, 

CUBE  Root,        \  n.  s.     The  Origin  of  a 

C  u  'B  ic  K  Root.  \  cubick  .number ;  01  a 
number,  by  whose  multiplication  into 
Itself,  and  again  into  the  product,  any 
given  number  v>  formed :  thus  two  is 
the  €Ube-root  of  dght-  Chamhers, 

Cv'beb.  If.  /.  A  small  dried  fruit  resem- 
bltn^  peppciv  but  goroewbat  longer,  of  a 
myiih  brown  colour  m  Jtht  surfece.  It 
has  an  aromatick  sinelt,  iUid  Is  acrid  to 
the  tMe.  CuWts  are'of ought  from  Java. 

VOL.!.        "  ■  •  :•  ^"' 
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Aimnatidcs,  at  ^«M/,  cinnamoli,  tad  nut* 
megs,  are  usually  put  into  crude  p6or.  wines,  to 
give  them  more  oily  spirits.  'FUyer*^ 

CU'T.'CK.'"   J  -'«'■•  Cfrf'''*] 

X.  Having  the  form  or  properties  of  a  cube. 
A  dose  vessel  contaii^ng  ten  «iiAMa/f«et  of  or, 
will  not  auffer  a  wax  candle  of  an  ounce  to  bum 
in  it  above  an  hour  before  it  be  suibcated. 

Wiikim*s  Matbemstisul  Magie. 
It  is  above  a  hundred  to  one  agamst  any  par« 
ticular  throw,  that  you  do  not  caac  any  uvcnvet 
of  faces  with  four  tmbkaJ  dice ;  because  toe^  are 
so  many  aeveral  conhinationa  ef  the  six  £(cet  of 
four  dice.  Bemiley*  SenottUm 

a.  It  is  applied  to  numbers. 

The  number  of  four,  multiplied  into  itseK 
produceth  the  souaire  number  of  sixteen ;  an4 
that  again  multiplied  by  four,  produceth.  th^ 
tubick  number  ofshcty-four.  If  we  should  sup- 
pose a  multitude  actually  infinite,  there  must  be 
mtinite  j^oots,  and  square  and  aibiek  numbers  ; 
yet,  of  necessity,  the  root  b  but  the  fourth  part 
of  the  square,  and  the  siiteenth  past  of  the 
iubiek  number.  Jisie^s  Origin  rf  Mankind, 

The  number  of  ten  hath  been  highly  ex* 
tolled,  as  containing  even,  odd,  long  and  plain, 
quadrate  and  nr^M/,  numbers.  Brawn, 

Cu'BicALNEss.fi.j.  [fromrt^itti/.]  The 

state  or  quality  of  being  cubicid. 

CuBi'cuLARY.^i^'.  [adfiemlumf  Latin.] 

Fitted  for  the  posture  of  lyinjf  down.  " 

Custom,  by  degrees,  changed  their  ehbUulary 

beds  into  diacubitory,  and  introduced  a  fashion 

to  go  from  the  baths  unto  these.  Browth 

Cv'BtroKM,^dj.  [from  euie  ^nd  form'1 

Of  the  shape  of  a  cube. 
CU'BIT. ».  J.  [fropi  cubitus^  Latin.]  A 
measure  in  use  among  the  ancients;  • 
which  was  originally  the  distance  from 
the  elbow,  bending  inwards,  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  middle  finger.  Thia 
measure  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  weQ- 
proportioned  man's  stature.  Some  fix 
the  Hebrew  cubit  at  twenty  inches  and 
a  half,  Paris  measure}  and  Others  at 
eighteen.  Calnvt, 

From  the  tip  of  the  elbow  to  the  end  of  the' 
long  finger,  is  half  a  yard,  and  a^qoarter  of  the 
atature ;  and  makes  a  nbky  the  lirst  measure 
we  read  of,  the  ark  of  Noali  being  framed  and 
measured  by  cubits.  Holder  m  Time. 

Measur*d  by  enbity  length,  and  breadth,  and 
highth.  ♦  Miltm, 

The  Jews  used  two  sorts  cScubitt ;  the  sacred, 
nnd  the  profane  or  common  one.       ^rbmtbnot. 

When  on  the  goddess  first  I  cast  my  sight, 
,  Scarce  seemM  her  stature  of  u^ir^il  height.  Po^e, 
QM'hiTKh.adj,  [cttbitutij ,  L.itin -1    Con- 
taining only  the  length  of  a  cubit. 

The  watchmen  of  Tyre  mi^ht  well  be  called 
pygmies ;  the  towers  of  that  aiy  being  90  high, 
that  unto  men  below  they  appeared  in  ticubitai 
stature.  Brown*s  fulg,  Err«trt, 

Cu'cKiNCSTOOX.  n,  J,    An  engine  in- 
vented for  the  punishment  of  scolds  sfnd 

.    unquiejt  women,  which,in  ancient  tinus 
was  called  tqmbrel.  CoweJI, 

These,  mounted  on  a  cheir^unile, 
Which  moderns  call  a  cnciing^fUxl^ 

.  '  March  pioudly  to  the  river's  side.      Uudibrv  " 

CU'CK<V-I>-  P'  '-  Ifocuy  i^rench,  from 
cotiioo,]    One   that  is  m.irried  to  aa 
aduUn)$s;  one  whose  wife  is  false  to. 
bis  bed.  '    ' 
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9ttt  for  «U  t^  vhoU  world ;  wKy^wlio  wvvM 
Bot  mikc  her  huibanfl  a  tutUU,  to  make  him  a 
<  .  BoiVJfch  ?  I  ihouU  veociure  pui^ory  fdr  *t. 

Sbakifear€S  OtBelU. 
aImr  usve  DeeB« 
Or  t  im  much  deceiv'4,  emckMs  ere  now ; 
Ajni  many  a  man  there  fa,  ev'n  at  this  present. 
Now  while  I  apeak  thii,  holds  hit  wife  bv  th' arm. 
That  fittle  tmun  she  has  been  sluic'd  in  's  ab> 

Sencc.  Shahfetnre. 

For  thouch  the  law  msketfnull  ih*  adulterer's 

deed 

Oflands  to  her,  the  tmdkU  may  socceed.  IhjJ* 

Ever  since  the  reign  of  king  Charles  ii.  ate 

aM*man  is  made  a  cm€hUy  the  decoded  virgin  is 

debauched*  and  adultery  and  fomicatioo  are 

committed,  behind  the  scenes.  SwfU 

To  Cn'CKOLD.  V.  41. 

J.  To  corrupt  a  nan's  wife  ;  to  bring 
upon  a  man  the  reproach  of  having  an 
adulterous  wife;  to  rob  a  man  of  his 
wife's  fidelity. 

If  thou  canst  tuckoUiux^  thou  dost  thyieV  * 
pleasure,  and  me  a  sport.  Sbatp,  OtSeiU. 

%,  To  wrong  a  husband  by  unchastity. 

But  suffer  not  thy  wife  abroad  to  rosm, 
•    Nor  strut  in  streeu  with  Amasonian  pace ;  • 

For  that  *s  to  cmekM  thee  before  thy  fiure.  DryJ, 
Cu^c  K  o  L  D  L Y.  adj,  [from  cuckoid.  ]   Hav* 
'  ing  the  qualities  of  a  cuckold  i  poor ; 
tnean  ;  cowardly  ;  sneaking. 

Poor  cntkMly  knave,  I  know  hem  not :  yet  I 

wrong  him  to  call  hun  poor;  they  say  the 

jealous  knave  hath  masses  of  money.        oA«i/. 

Cu'CKOLDMAKSR.   If*  s.    [cUcko/d  and 

.   make.']    One  that  makes  a  practice  of 

corrupting  wiires. 

If  I  tparea  any  that  had  a  head  to  hit,  either 
young  or  old,  he  or  she,  cuckold  or  eucMdmakcr^ 
let  me  hope  never  to  see  a  chine  again.  Shaktf» 
One  Hernando,  eutkiildmuiktr  of  this  city,  con- 
trived to  stesi  her  away.    Drjd,  Spanish  Friar, 
Cu'cKOLDOM.  H,  J.  [ffom  cucioid,']   - 
-I.  The  act  of  aduHeiy. 

She  is  thinking  on  nothng  but  her  cokinel, 
.  and  conspiring  cuckotdom  against  me.  Drjiem. 
t«  The  State  oC  a  cuckold. 

It  is  a  true  saying,  tlut  the  last  man  of  the 
nari^  that  knows  of  his  <uckUdam^  is  himself. 

ArhutAmot's  Joint  BulL 

CU'CKOO.  n.'s,  IcuetiitUf  Lat.  cwcatOf 
Welsh  ;  coatf  French  %'koekock^  Dutch.] 
X.  A  bird  which  appears  in  the  spring,  gnd 
is  said  to  suck  the  eggs  of  other  birds, 
and  lay  her  own  to  be  hatched  in  their 
|>lace :  'fivm  which  practice,  it  was 
usual  to  alarm  a  husband  at  the  ap- 
proach of  an  adulterer,  by  calling  riir^oo; 
which,  by  mistake,  was  m  time  applied 
to  the  husband.  This  bird  is  remarka-r 
ble  f^JT  the  unifbnhity  of  his  note,  from 
.  which  his  name  in  most  tongues  seems 
to  have  been  formed. 

Fuidina  Mopsa,like  a  'iit^*»  by  a  nightingale, 
ftlone  wiui  Pamela^  1  came  in.  Sidney. 

The  merry  futfiof,  messenger  of  spring, 
'    His  trumpet  shrill  hath  thrice  alreA3y  sounded. 
•  •    •  .  Sf^ter, 

The plaihsone  tfwfito  gray? 
Whose  note  full  many  a  man  doth  mark. 
And  dares  not  answ'er.  Nay.  Shakipfare, 

Take  heed,-  haVe  open  eye;  for  thieves  do 
.  Ibot  by.  night : 
^  Take:  heed,  ere  sunimex  conies,  or  atckoa  birds 
affriglit.  Skakspsar'c* 
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le  with  us  about  the  beta  eU 
BrwmCt  Va^»  Ermr. 


From  the  6rst  note  the  hoOow  nJfvsiiizs, 
'Hie  symphony  of  spring ;  and  touch  a  tKccse 
Unknown  to  nme,  the  paaioa  of  the  grcre. 

Tkmaii. 
1.  It  \%  a  name  of  contempt. 

Why,  what  a  rascal  art  thou,  then,  to  ^ 

himsoforrunniMf        A-ho|sd)ack,ycgKft«; 

but  a-fooc,  he  win  not  bodge  a  loot,        UA. 

C  U'C  K  o o-  B  U  O .  >  9.  X.  \€ardam^i^ 

Cu'CKOo-FLowER.j  Latin.]  Thcfisii? 

of  a  flower. 

When  daisies  pied,  and  violets  bbe, 
And  cuckao^nds  of  yellow  luw# 
Do  paint  the  meadows  much  bought.     S^- 

Nettles,  «»iw^lnMr7, 
Darad,  and  all  the  idle  weeds.  ^*^- 

Cu'cKoo-sPiTTLE.   «.    /.    \axkm  aad 

Cmck»'tpUtht  or  woodscare,  is  dial  ^ec^-i 
dew  or  exudation,  or  both*  found  npoo  (^^ 
espedally  about  the  jointt  of  lavender  aoc  i^ 
nury;  oos 
of  May. 
Cu'cuLLATE.     \adj\  [rvnJ/orM, bocfd' 
Cu'cuLLATEo.  >    ed,  Latin.] 
X.  Hooded  ;  coveiedy  as  with  a  hood  of 

cowl, 
a.  Having  the  resemblance  or  shope  of  2 
hood. 

They  are  diflfef«ndf  nanrfCiW,  a>d  v^j^* 

upoBthc  head  and  back.  BravntiV^^Efrw. 

Cu'cuMBER.  jr./.  [nrooftij,  Lat]  T\ 

irame  of  a  plant,  and  also  of  the  frcii  • .' 

that  plant. 

It  hath  a  flower  connsn^  of  one  siogkln'i 
bell  shaped,  and  expanded  toward  the  tap,  i^- 
cut  into  many  segments :  of  which  som^  ^^ 
male,  ur  barren,  having  no  embryo,  bat  rsK  < 
large  style  in  ^e  middle, charged  with  dic/.'-w. 
others  are  female,  or  fhntiiil, being  listened  t:  :i 
embryo,which  is  afterwards  dumgcd  incot  des.*:; 
fruit,  iot  the  most  part  oldaiw  and  tiote^^i 
which  is  di^ed  imo  three  or  war  ceBs,  m^^":: 
many  oblong  seeds.  The  apedes  are,  1.1-^ 
common  fmaimker.  Si.  The  whkc  <»w  < 
3.  Tlie  long  Turky  ttummier,  M£sx- 

How  atcwmhcrt  along  the  sur£Ke  creep. 
With  crooked  bodies  and  widi  bcffiesdecf. 

Jhjdmt  Krri 

CUCURBITA'CEOUS.  adj.  [fix«n  r^* 
curbita^  Latin,  a  gourd.] 

Cuairbiiacemu  plants  are  those  vfaidiresrt:^^ 
a  gourd ;  such  as  the  pumpioa  and  wtdaa. 

Cu'cunBiTE.a.  J.  [affiirAi/tf,Latin.]  * 
chymica\  vessel,  commonly  called  a  ie^^ 
made  of  earth  or  glass*  in  the  ^pe  (^^ 
gourd,  and  therefore  called  eaar^- 

I  have,  for  curiosity's  S3ke»  ^B^d&ed  ^'^^ 

.  silver  in  a  dtatrbHe^  fitted  with  a  casadoor^ 

head.  BanemCiii*>^' 

Let  comfiion  yellow  sulphur  Se  pot  ic^*'  > 
tfir^«/i^i#f  glass,  upon  which  pour  the  stnrv* 
a^uaftrtii.  M9rt>^- 

CUD.  w.  J.  [cuh,  Saxon.]  That  ^^ 
which  is  reposited  in  the  first  rtcffX^ 
in  order  to  ruihiaation,  or  lo  he  cbevv-i 
again. 
Many  times,  when  my  matter's  «*  '^j 
'  hither  to  chew  their  tmd  in  this  6erii  |^^ ' 
might  see  the  young  butt  tesd^  history  Siky 

Yot  range  the  pathks&  wwi 
Wlule  Oft  a  fiow^btfnk  he  dk««stbeiii^^* 
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Cu'DDBH.)  jff.  i.  [without  etymology.] 
Cv'tiXfY.   i   A  down ;  a  stupid  ruitick ; 

a  low  dolt :  a  tow  bad  word. 
The  slavering  cuddeM^  prdpp'd  U|>on  his  itaff. 

Stood  ready  gaping  with  a  gruuung  laugh.  J)ryd» 
To  Cu^D  D  LB.  n/.  If .  [a  low  word  j  I  believe^ 

without  etymology.]    To  lie  close ;  to 

squat. 

Have  you  mark'd  a  partridge  quake. 

Viewing  the  tow'ring  /alcoa  nigh  ? 

She  cuddles  iow  behind  the  brake ; 
Nor  would  t^e  stay,  nor  dares  she  fly.      Prmr*, 
CUDGEL.  ».  J. liudje,  Dutch.] 
I.  A  stick  to  strike  with,  lighter  than  a 
cluby  shorter  than  a  pole. 

Vine  twigs,  whUe  they  are  green,  are  brittle  : 
yet  the  wood,  drted|  u  extreme  tough ;  and  was 
used  by  the  cabins  of  aihnies,  amongst  the 
Romans,  for  theurVw^/i.  £acui. 

Do  not  provoke  the  rage  of  stones  > 

Andc0^l[ris  to  thy  hide  and  bones : 
Tremble  and  vAoish.  HuMrmt, 

The  ais  was  quicklygiven to  understand, with 
a  good  tfM^W,  the  difference  betwixt  the  one 
playfellow  and  the  other.  VRitmgt^ 

His  surly  officer  ne'er  failM  to  crack 
His  knotty  cudgel  on  his  tougher  back.      Drjd, 

This,  if  well  reflected  on,  would  make  people 
more  wary  in  the  use  of  the  rod  and  the  cuA^eL 

Tlie  wue  Cornelius  was  convinced,  that  these, 
being  polemical  arts,  could  no  more  be  learned 
alone  than  fencing  or  tMdgei  playing.  Arkuthtwi, 
3.  To  erosj  the  CtDGELS,  is  to  forbear 
the  conte8t,.from  the  practice  of  cudgel- 
players  to  lay  one  over  the  other. 

It  is  much  better  to  give  way,  than  it  would 
be  to  contend  at  first,  and  then  either  to  erts 
the  cudgels  Qt  to  be  baffled  in  the  conclusion. 

VEstroMgt* 
To  Cu'dgei.  .  V.  tf.  [from  the  noun.] 
\ .  To  beat  with  a  stick. 

My  lord,  he  speaks  most  vilely  of  you,  like  a 
ibul-mouthed  man  as  he  is ;  and  said  he  would 
tudvel  you.  ^  Sbaksfeure't  Henry  PT. 

The  ass  courting  his  master,just  as  the  spaniel 
had  done,  inatead  of  being  stroked  and  made 
much  of,  is  only  rated  oflf  and  eudgeUediot  all  his 
coxurtship.  Svuib, 

Three  duels  he  fought,  thrice  ventur*d  his  life ; 
Went  hoine#  and  wlu  tw^ettd  again  by  his  wife. 

u  To  beat  in  general. 

Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it ;  for  your 
dull  ass  will  not  mend  his  pace  with  beating. 

Sbaks fearers  Hamlet, 

A  good  woman  happened  to  pass  by,  as  a 

company  of  young  fellows  were  eudgdlimg  a 

walnut-tree,  nnd  asked  them  what  they  did  that 

for.  L'Estrangi, 

Cudgel-PR  OOP.  adj\   Able  to  resist  a 

stick.  ^ 

His  doublet  wm  of  sturdy  buff, 
Andythough  not  sword,  yet  cudgel-fnrf,  Hudib* 
u'dle.  IT.  J.     A  small  sea  fish. 
Of  round  fish  there  are  britt,  ^rat,  eudles^  eels. 

Care^tfm 

CUDWEED.  II. /.  [from  cud  and  weed."] 
A.  plant.  ^    M'Ucr. 

vt,n.j.  iqittutf  a  Uil,  French.] 

The  tail  or  end  of  any  thing :  as*  the 
long  curl  of  a  wig.  , .  ^    ,^ 

The  last  words  of  a  speech,  which  the 
player,  who  is  to  answer,  catchesj  and 
regards  as  intimation  to  begin. 
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Pyranus,  yon  begin  *  when  yon  hsvstspolnn 
your  speech, enter  into  that  bcike;  and  so  every 
one  according  to  his  eue.^  Sbahpttre0 

3.  A  hint;  an  intimation  \  a  short  direc- 
tion.. 

What 's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Heaiba, 
That  he  should  weep  for  her  i  What  would  he  do. 
Had  he  the  motive  aftd  the  ewe  for  passion 
That  I  have  f  he  would  drown  the  stage  with 
tears.  SAmA^mre, 

Let  him  know  how  many  servants  there  are, 
of  both  sexes,  who  expect  vails ;  and  nve  them 
their  rut  to  attend  in  two  lines,  as  he  leaves  th« 
house.  Sttnj/^m 

4.  The  part  which  any  man  is  to  play  io 
his  turn. 

Hold  your  hands, 
9oth  you  of  my  inclining,and  the  rest : 
Were  it  my  «vr  to  fight,  I  should  have  known  it 
Without  a  prompter.  Sbahpeare^s  Othelh. 
Neither  i»Otto  here  a  much  more  taking  gep* 
deman :  nothing  appears  in  his  erne  to  move  pity, 
or  any  way  m'ake  the  audience  of  his  wurty. 

Rymir's  Tretgedies  pfthe  Last  Ag§. 

5.  Humour  ;  temper  of  mmd :  a  low 
word. 

CUB'RPO.  H.  s,  [Spanish.],  To  be 'in 
cuerpOi  is  to  be  without  the  upper  coat» 
or  cloaks  so  as  to  discover  the  true  shape 
of  the  cuerpo  or  body. 

Expos'd  in  euer^  to  their' rage, 
Without  my  «rms  and  equipage.         HudiBrMSm 
CUFF.  ».  J.  [v^uffat  a  battle ;  zuffartf  to 

fight,  Italian.] 

z.  A  blow  with  the  fist ;  a  box ;  a  strc^. 

The  priest  let  fall  the  book; 

And  as  he  stoop  d  again  to  take  it  up. 

The  mad-brain  dbrid^groomtookhimsuchsoi^ 

That  down  fell  priest  and  book,  ^d  book  tfifi 

priest.  Sbah^m 

There  was  no  money  bid  for  argument,  unless 

the  poet  and  the  player  went  to  eugs  in  the 

question.  oSmI^^iv. 

He  ^ave  her  a  rv^on  the  ^ar,  and  she  would 

pridUum  with  her  Knittinc-needle.    ArbutbmoU 

Their  own. sects,  Wbioi  now  lie  donhant, 

would  be  soon  at  euffs  again  with  each  other 

about  power  and  prererment.  Sviift. 

%,  It  is  used  of  birds  that  fight  with  their 

talons. 
7e  Cuff.  «.  ».    [from  the  noun,]    To 
fight ;  to  scufllfe.  • 

Clapping  farces  acted  by  the  court. 
While  the  peers  ««^  to  make  the  rabble  spore 
2)rjdem*s  Juv^^ 
ToCuFP.  *'.  a. 
X.  To  strike  with  the  fist. 

I  *11  after  him  agsiin,  and  beat  him. 

■■         Do,  cuff  him  soundly  \  but  never  drfir 

thy  swoid.  Sbaksfeare, 

Were  not  you,  my  firiend,  abused,  and  eufid^ 

and  kicked  ?  Cwgreve's  Old  Muebehr, 

%.  To  strike  with  the  talons. 

Those  lazy  owls,  who,  .perch'd  near  fimuns's 
top. 
Sit  only  watchfiil  with. their  heavy  wings 
To  eujfduNm  new-f)edg*d  virtues,  that  would  rise 
To  nobler  heighu,  and  make  the  grove  harmo* 
nious.  ^*^^* 

The  dastard  crow,  that  to  the  wood  made  wing. 
With  her  loud  kaws  her  craven  kind  does  bring; 
Who,  safe  ionumbers,£v^t)ien<>blebird.  DryL 
They  with  their  quHudid  all  the  hurt  they 
cou'd. 
And  euffd  the  tender  chickens  from  their  find. 

Dryim. 
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j.  t*d  itAkt  with  the  wings.    This  seemt 
improper. 
Hov^jring  about  the  coisu,  they  make  their 
moan,.  ^      ^ 

And  (ttftke  difiwitb  pinioaa  not  their  ovn. 

Drydtq's  jSatuL 

CcPF.  If. /.  [rog^,  French.]  Part  of  the 
sleeve.  ' 

'  He  railed  at  fopt ;  and,  instead  of  the  com- 
mon £uhion,  he  would  visit  his  mistress  in  a 
morning  gown,  band,  short  cm^j,  and  a  peaked 
beard.  AtMhmoi. 

Cui'n  age.  If.  J,  The  msddng  up  of  twine 
into  such  formss  as  it  is  commonly 
framed  into  for  carriage  to  other  places. 

CUIRASS.  «.  J.  latiraju,  Fr.  from  nor, 
leather;  coraceiay  liaJ.]    A  breastplate. 

The  lance  pumied  the  voice  without  delay; 
And  pterc*d  nis  cuirass^  with  such  fury  sent, 
And  sigp'd  his  bosom  with  a  purple  tint*    Dryd, 
Cuira'ssier.  If.  /.  [from  cuirajj.^    A 
man  at  arms ;  a  soldier  in  armour. 

The  field,  all  iron,  cast  a  gleaming  brown ; 
Nor  wanted  clouds  of  foot,  nor,  on  each  honi» 
Cuhussiars^  au  in  steel,  for  standing  fight. 

%  MtUotu 
The  picture  of  St.  Georee,  whereiD  he  is  de- 
scribed like  a  cuirassier,  or  norseman  completely 
armed,  is  rather  a  symbolical  image  than  any 
proper  figure.  Brawn's  Fulmar  Erraurs, 

CuisH.  If.  t,  [cuiisef  French.]  The  ar- 
mour  that  covers  the  thighs. 

I  saw  young  Harr)r,  with  his  beaver  on. 
His  cuisbes  on  his  thighs,  gaUantlv  arm*d, 
Rise  from  the  ground  uke  feather  d  Mercury. 

Sbmkspearts  Henry  rv. 
The  croslet  some,  and  some  the  cuisbes  mould, 
With  silver  phted,  and  with  ductile  gold. 

Dryien^s  -JEneid* 
,  But  what  had  our  author  to  wound  ^ness 
%lrh  at  so  critical  a  time  ?  And  how  came  tt^ 
euishrs  to  be  werse  umpered  thaii  the  rest  of  his 
armour?  Drpden, 

Cu'l  D  E  Es.  If.  J.  [eolideii  Lat.]  Monks  in 
Scotland. 

Cu'L E R  A  G  E.  If .  J.  The  same  plant  with 
arifjmart*  Jihu^vcrtJb, 

CCi.iNARY.  iud,  {eulinai  Latin.]  Re- 
lating to  the  kitchen ;  relating  to  the 
art  of  cookery. 

Great  weight  may  condense  those  vapours  and 
•xhabtions,  as  soon  as  they  shall  at  any  time  be- 
g^  to  ascend  from  the  sun,  and  make  them  pre* 
sently  frll  bock  agsun  into  him,  and  by.  that 
action  increase  his  neat ;  much  after  the  manner 
that,  in  our  earth,  the  air  increases  the  heat  Of  a 
cuUnarit  fire.  Nenottn, 

^  To  tiiose  who,  by  reason  of  their  northern  ex- 
^sition,  wiU  be  stul  forced  to  beat  the  expence 
of  culinary  fires,  it  ^iU  reduce  the  price  of  their 
mamifiictute.  Arhnthnot, 

'  To  CULL.  a-,  if.  iewU/irf  French.]  To 
select  from  others ;  to  pick  out  of  manv. 
The  best  of  every  thmg  mey  had  being  cnUeJ^ 
out  for  themselves ;  if  thoe  were  in  their  flocks 
any  poor  diseased  thing  not  worth  the  keeping, 
they  tho^ht  it  good  enou^  for  the  altar  at'  God. 

Our  etigines  shall  be  bent 
Against  the  brows  of  this  resisting  town : 
Cidl  for  our  chiefest  men  of  disdpline, 
Tu  cttH  the  plots  of  best  advantage.  Sbais, 

Like  the  bee  cuUlsig  from  ev'ry  fIow*r, 
Our  thivhs  are  packc  >^th  Wax,  our  moitthswith 
hdoey.  SbdJtsfeart* 


G  UL 

I  do  rtmeibti  an  ipotintJBy 
In  tatter*d  weeds,  with  overfmelouog  wen 
Culling  of  simples.        Shmis,  lUmen  and  J^ 

Then  in  a  moment  fonune  shall  onV  fiofdi, 
Out  of  one  side,  her  ha^  minion.  SUhfrnu 

Thechoicest  of  the  Bntish,  the  RaBiao,aai(% 
and  Norman,  hws, being  culied^  as  k  vtfttth 
grand  charter  was  extracted  BnJ. 

When  fdse  ilow*rs  of  rhetorkk  diou««U's 
at//. 
Trust  nature,do  not  bboor  take  dull    Jhji 

From  hb  herd  he  cmlisf 
fmi  slaughter,  four  the  frtrtst  of  hisbefc. 

DryJm'i  Ftrf. 

When  the  cnrrent  piccw  of  die  saase  tea» 
natioo  are  of  different  weights,  then  the  xaka 
in  money  eull out  the  heavier,  and  Bekihn 
down  with  profit.  Jjol 

With  humble  duty,  and  officious  haste, 
I  VlcuU  the  farthest  mead  for  thy  rcpaiL  frar. 

Hie  various  offerings  of  the  world  apptv: 
From  each  she  nicely  cuUs  wkh  cunnis  tail» 
And  decks  the  god(fess  with  the  glia*nBg  mi 

Cu'ller.  If.  /.  [froair«i7.1  One  wi9 
picks  or  chooses. 

CUXLION.  If.  J.  icoglUme,  •  fool,tol 
or  perhaps  from  JoUlioM.  It  kcbu  to 
import  meanness  rather  than  foUy.]  A 
scoundrel ;  a  mean  wretch. 

Such  a  one  as  leaves  a  gentleman. 
And  makes  a  god  of  sudi  a  tmiiim,         SW» 
Up  to  the  breach,  you  dogii!  jnnae,  ;• 
tuUiensf  Shdsfun, 

Cu'llionlv.  adj.  [from  tuilim.]    Hit- 
.  ing  the  qualities  of  a  cullion  ;  wm\ 
base. 

I  *ll  make  a  sop  o*  th*  moonshne  of  yoa:  ^ 
whoreson,  cuUiady,  barber-monger ;  draw. 

Sbsktpearis  Xi^  Im. 

Cu'LLUMBiKE.if./.Fmore  properly  ipA 

Columbine.]     The   flowers  of  ^ 

plant  are  beautifully  variegated  with 

blue*  purple*  red*  and  white.       itt^* 

Her  goooly  bosom;  like  a  icrawbcny  W; 
Her  n^like  toa  bunch  of  cmSmsAmcv.  if^- 

CUT-LY.  ^.  /.  \cbgrum€^  ItaL  a  fooU 
A  roan  deceived  or  imposed  QpaD^  ^ 
by  sharpers  or  a  strumpet. 

why  should  3rou,  vrhoae  mother^rits 
Are  furnish  *d  with  all  perquiskes, 
B*  allow'd  to  put  all  tricks  upon 
Our  of/Tjr  sex,  and  we  use  none  ?       RuH^ 

Yet  toe  ridi  ctdfies  may  theirboasnns9^ 
They  purchase  hut  so^ihisticaied  ware.    ^ 

He  takes  it  in  nughty  dudgeon,  ^*<"'';' 
won't  let  him  make  me  over  by  M  «^ 

Uwfui^dfcfy.  juy^ 

To  Cu'LLY.  V.  a.  [from  the  bobs]  Jo 
befool ;  to  cheat  5  to  trick  i  todcocnti 
to  impose  upon. 

CULMI'FEROUS.  iK^'.     [rif/lvi«/ SOd/^ 

Latin  .1 
CnlmiproMs  plants  are  sodi  as bsve stft^ 

.  jcunted  stalk,  and  usuaOr  hotkiw;  sadiiKC^ 
joint  the  stalk  is  wrapped  about  with  $iflpf|«J 
row,  long,  sharp-pcunted  leaves,  and  tl*^'[^ 
arc  contamed  in  chafiy  husks.  yff) 

There  are  also  several  sorts  efpasMi*!^ 
the  Cyprus  and  cuiwsiftmtu  iaak';  **J*[t 
broader  .others  with  narrower  leaver  ^f^f. 
The  properest  fiwd  of  the  regetsUe  WJjT 
is  taken  from  the  farinaceous  or  meily  **** 
wm^ cuismifnmu  pUnCa;  **<>>(*» ^*'^V'£' 
ricty^yei  maise^  panic,  millet*         4fw<^ 


C  U  L 

To  COXMINATE.  v. «.  leulmen^  Latin.] 
Tp  ^  vcfrtical ;  to  be  in  the  meridian. 

Far  and  wide  his  eye  commands : 
For  agkt  no  obstacle  found  here,  or  shade. 
But  all  suodiine;  as  when  his  beams  at  noon 
Cm/kuMtie  fi-om  the  equator.  MVt9H*t  Par»  JUtt, 
CULMINA'TION.  n.  J.  [from  culminated] 
The  transit  of  a  planet  through  the 
meridian^ 
Culpability,   n.  /.  [from  culpable,'] 

Blaroabieness. 
CUXPABLB.  A^'.  [culfaMlut  Latin.} 
I.  Criminal. 

I*rocecd  no  strnter  'gainst  our  unde  Gb'ster, 
Than  from  true  eridence  xd  good  esuem 
He  be  approved  in  practice  culpmhte,         SUkt. 
3.  Guilty  :  with  of. 

These  being  perhaps  culfahU  «/'this  crime*  or 
favourers  of  cbeir  friends.  Spenser's  State  rf  ltd* 
3*  Blamable ;  blameworthy. 

The  wjadom  of  God  sett^  Wore  us  in  Scrip- 
ture so  many  admirable  patterns  of  virtue,  and 
no  one  of  them  withoutsomewhat  hoted  wherein 
they  were  culpable ;  to  the  end  that  to  Him 


cuipaUe ;  f«)rasmuch  as  it  was  in  eveyy  man's 
power  to  have  prevented  it.  Swth, 

Cu^PABLENKss.  0.  i.  [from  culpabU^I 
Blame.;  ^ilt. 

Gu'lpably.  adv.  [frcun^ttjMA^.]  Blam- 
abTy ;  criminally. 

If  we  perform  this  duty  pitiAiUv  and  cmlpMft 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  we  should  communicate 
holily.  Taylor. 

Cu'lprit.  ».  /.  [about  this  word  there  is 
a  great  dilute.  It  is  used  by  the  judge 
at  criminal  trials^  who^wben  tne  prisoner 
declares  himself  not  guilty,  and  puts 
hinuelf  upon  his  tria1»  answers,  Culprit f 
God  und  thee  a  good  deVwerance.  It  is 
likely  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  4^'i7 
paroitf  Maj-it  so  appear;  the  wish  of 
the  judge  being  that  the  prisoner  may 
Jbe  found  innocent.]  A  man  arraigned 
befon^his  judge. 

Theluiight  appeared,  and  silence  they  proclaim. 
{Then  first  the  culprit  answer'd  to  his  name ;   ^ 
And,  after  forms  of  law,  was  last  requir'd 
To  name  the  thing  that  woman  most  dear'd. 

Drydem. 
An  author  is  in  the  condition  of  ja  culprit ;  the 
publick  are  his  judges:  by  allowing  too  much, 
and  condexending  too  far,  \^t  may  injure  his 
oii-n  cause;  and,  by  pleading  and  asserting  too 
boldly  he  may  displease  the  court.  Prior, 

Cu'LTEE.  ».  3.  [culterf  Latin.]  The  iron 
of  the  plough  perpendicular  to  the 
share,    it  is  commonly  writtten  coulter, . 

Her  faikywiees 
The  damd,  hemkdc,  and  rank  fiimitory, 
Doth  root  upon ;  whUe  that  the  cutter  rusts 
Thtt  should  daracinate  such  savagery.       SBai, 

To  CUT-TIVATE.  v.  a.  [culti-ver,  Fr.] 

I.  To  forward  or  improve  the  product 
of  the  earth  by  manual  industry. . 

Those  eacdlMK  seeds  iroplaated  in  your  birth, 
wiU,  if  (ultivateJf  be  most  flourishing  in  pro* 
duction ;  and,  as  the  sott  is  good,  and  no  cost 
nor  care  wanting  to  improve  it,  we  must  enter* 
tain  hopes  of  the  richest  harvest.  jetton* 

a*  To  improve ;  to  meliorate. 


c  u  L 

Were  w«  htjt  less  indulient  ta  oar  ftuitt. 
And  patience  had  to  cultivate  our  thoughts, 
Our  muse  would  flourish.  H^atler, 

.    To  make  man  miUtiid  sodtbls  tonwD  | 
To  cuttivate  the  wild  licentious  savage 
With  wisdom,  diaeipline,  and  liberal  artf  ,     ^ 
ThecmbellishmemsofUfc.        AddUum^i  Caf«* 
CVLTIVa^TIONiif./.  \jtnmitultvuate.'\ 
X.  The  art  or  practice  of  improvingN  soils, 
and  forwarding  or  meKorating  vegeta- 
bles. 
a.  Improvement  in  general;  promotion ; 
melioration. 

'  An  innate  li|;ht  discovers  the  commoanotjonft 
of  good  and  evil ;  which»  by  cultivatim  and  im- 
provement, may^  be  advanced  to  higher  and 
Brighter  discoveries.  St^^h^ 

A  foundation  of  good  sense^  and  a  udtivation 
of  learning,  are  re<Juired,  to  give  a  seasoning  to 
retirement,  and  make  us  caste  the  Ueaiag. 

bryiemm 

Coltiva'tor.  n.  /.    [flrom  cultivate.} 

One  who  improves,  promotes,  'ame- 

Hontcs  or  endeavours  to  forward,  any 

.  vegetable  product,  or  any  thing  else  ca« 

pable  of  improvement. 

It  has  been  lately  complained  of,  by  some  cml^ 

tivatBrs  flf  cbver-grass,  that  from  a  great  ouan- 

tity  of  the  seed  not  any  grass  nringi  up.  Mnlch 

CU'LTURE.  «.  J.  [eulturay  Latin. J 

z.  The  act  of  cultivation;  the  act  of  tilling 

the  ground:  tillage. 

Give  us  seed  unto  our  heart,  and  culture  x» 
our  understanding,  that  there  may  come  frmtof 
it.  ^MsJrti. 

These  three  last  were  sbwer  than  the  ordinary 
wheat  of  Itself,  and  thiacnAare  did  xsther  retard 
than  advance.  Bacon. 

The  plough  was  not  iovemM  tiU  after  Che  de- 
.  luge ;  the  earth  requiring  little  or  ao  ctre  or 
culture,  but  yielding  ii»  increase  freely,  and  with- 
out kbour  and  toil.  Wooiv^rd. 
Where  grows?-^Wher€  gr«w»  it  not?  If  vtyi 
our  toiL 
We  ought  to  blame  the  culture^  not  the  soU. 
Fix'd  to  no  spot  is  happinete  sincere.         Fope* 

They  rose  as  vigorous  as  the  mm ; 
Then  to  the  cuttm*  of  the  witttaig  g^be. 

»      Tbomsom, 
%.  Art  of  improvement  and  melioratipii. 
One  might  wear  any  pasnon  out  of  a  family 
by  culture^  as  skilful  gardeners  bkx  a  colour  out 
or  a  tulip  that  hurts  its  beauty.  Toiler. 

To  Cu'LTTTifE.  v:  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  cultivate ;  to  manure ;  to  till.  It 
is  used  by  Thomson^  but  without  au- 
thority. - 
Cu'lver.  n.  J.  [eoltcmla,  Lat.  culpfie. 
Sax.}  A  pigeon.    An  old  word. 

Had  he  so  done,  he  had  him  snatchM  away 
More  light  than  cutver  in  the  falcon's  fist. 

Spenser* 
Whence,  borne  on  liquid  wing. 
The  sounding  csdver  shoots.    Thomson's  Sprmgi:  ^ 
Cv'LVEi»,is.  n,  j.lcolowvrinet    FrcnchJ 
A  species  of  ordnance  i-  originally  a. 
hawk. 

A  whole  cinnon  requices,  lor  einery  chaigp, 
forty  poonds  of  powcler,  and  a  buUet^siatjh 
ibur  pounds ;  a  cutverin,  sixteen  pouxida  of  dow- 
der,  andabuUe(  of  nineteen  pounds;  adcraj- 
culveriuf  nine  pounds  of  iKm'der,  and  a  bullet  of 
twelve  pounds.  '   U^itkins*  Math.  Matric, 

Here  a  well  poliihM  mall  ^iVe«  us  the  joy*^ 
T«  SM  aur  prince  his  maschlcss  larce  oa^lUy'. 


CUM 

Ko  ioaiitf  hit  he  tcdidi'd  the  fljing  ball* 
But  *t  b  already  more  than  hall  the  mall ; 
And  such  a  fury  from  hir  arm  *t  has  got. 
As  firom  a  amnaking  tmhewi  'i  were  shoe. 

Cu'LVRRKiT.jg.j.  A  flower. 

Looking  domi  the  meadows,  I  could  ace  t 

girl  cropping  tmiveritys  and  cowslips,  to  make 

garlands.  WalUnt  JlmgUr, 

re  CU'MBER.  V.  a.  [kfmnurtn.  kmmU- 

rtHf  to  disturb,  Dutch.] 
I  •  To  embamin ;  to  eutan^le;  to  olMtmct. 
VFliy  a^tt  he  what  avails  lum  not  in  ficht. 
And  would  hut  tmmher  and  retard  his  flints 
In  which  hu  only  excellence  is  plac'd  ? 
You  ghre  htm  drath  that  iniercept  his  haste. 

bndem's  FaUei. 
Hardly  his  head  the  plunging  pilot  rears, 
Clogg'd  with  his  cloaths,  and  eimherd  with  hb 
years.  Dntkm, 

The  learning  and  mastery  of  a  tongue,  oeim| 
uneasy  and  un^easant  enough  in  itself,  should 
not  be  emm64nd  with  any  other  difficulties,  as  b 
done  in  thb  way  of  proceeding.  £$eh. 

A.  To  crowd  or  load  with  something  use- 
less. 
«Let  it  not  amitr  your  better  rememhraace. 


The  multiplying  variety  of  arnunents,  espe- 
dallT  frivok>us  ones,  is  not  only  lost  labour,  but 
amitri  the  memory  to  no  purpose.  Zori*. 


J.  To  involve^  difficulties  and  dangers  i 
to  distress. 

Domesdck  liiry t  and  fierce  civil  striih, 
Shall  amAtr  all  the  parts  of  Italy.         SMtt^. 
.4.  To  busy ;  to  distract  with  multiplicity 
of  cares. 
Martha  was  nmitred  about  mudi  serving. 

5.  Tb  be  troublesome  in  any  place. 

Dodi  the  bramble  amber  a  garden?  It  makes 
the  better  hedge ;  ^cre,  if  it  chances  to  pride 
the  owner,  it  will  tear  the  thief.  (mto. 

Cu^MBBR.  If.  /.  [kombert  Dutch.]  Vexa- 
tion ;  burdensomenesss  embarrassment ; 
obstruction  \  hinderance ;  distiirbance  ; 
distress. 

By  the  occaakm  thereof  I  was  broi^t  to  as 
great  timier  and  danger,  as  lightly  any  might 
escape.  SUney^ 

Tnus  fade  diy  helps,  and  thus  thy  ctmdars 
spring.  S/emer. 

The  greatest  ships  are  least  serviceable,  go  very 
deep  in  water,  are  of  marvellous  charge  and  fear- 
ful evmUrm  Ralagh, 
Co^MBBRsoME.  adj.  [from  eumher^l 
i.  Troublesome  J  vexatious. 

Ti^inking  it  too  early,  as  long  as  they  had 
any  Aaj^  to^  break  off  so  pleaong  a  company, 
wim  going  to  peifbrm  a  aan^x«Mei)bedience. 

SIdiuj. 

%.  Buitiensome;  embarrassing. 

I  was  drawn  in  to  write  the  first  part  bj  acci- 
dent, and  to  write  the  second  by  some  detecu  in 
the  first :  these  are  t)ie  fwrnhtrimt  perouishva 
of  authors.  Arhiiintt  •«  jUmmU. 

3.  Unwieldy^  unmanageable. 

Very  I014;  tubes  are  mih^stmtf  and  scarce  to 
be  readfly  managed.  Neu4m's  Of  ticks, 

Ct^'MBBRSoMELY.  adv.  [from  cwnhet' 

^  some.1  In  a  troublesome  manner;  in  a 
manner  that  produces  hinderance  and 

yexatioq. 
Cu^MBEBSOMBMBSS.  «.  $,  [from  eumbeT' 
*  jemeJ]  Encombniice  i  landcraBGc  i  ob- 

•tiructioiL 


■    euN 

Cd'merancb.is./.  f]from  emlcf .1  BB^ 
den  ;  hinderance ;  impediment 

Extol  not  riches  then,  the  toil  of  fedi; 
The  wiae  man's  tumbnau^  if  not  asxe;  sm 

To  sbdcen  vittoe,and  abate  her  edgCt. 
Than  prompt  her  to  do  aught  may  merk  pn« 

Cu^mbrovs.  adj\  [from  aimber.\ 
I.  Trouibleaome ;  yexatious ;  diituitirQg. 
A  doud  dfambmt  pats  do  him  maksc, 

All  striving  to  infix  thetr  feeUe  iDa|s; 

That  fiom  their  noyance  he  no  itoe  ciD  IC& 

ft.  Opprcsnve ;  boidensome. 

Henccfiwth  I  fly  not  death,  nor  wouWpttJd^ 
^  Ufe  much!  Bent  rather,  bow  I  may  be  q^s, 
Fairest  and  easest,  of  this  CTovirwcr  durg?. 

Ther  rear'd  him  from  the  srwa^ 
And  fironi  fajs  cmmhr^ut  mns  his  limbs  uobs^rc; 
Then  lanc'd  a  vwn,  Jh^- 

Possesnoo's  load  was  grown  se  ^, 
He  sunk  beneath  the  nrM^TMr/ wugbt.  isjT- 
3.  Jumbled  ;  obstructing  each  other. 
Swift  to  their  several  quarters  hssted  tbei 
The  cmmkrmu  elementa,  earth,  flood,  ar,l^»- 

Cu^MFREY.  II,  J.  [eonsoGda^  Aincdicij:^^ 

plant. 
Cv'MiN.  0*  1.  laamnum^  Latin.]  A 7^- 

RaBk-amellu^  rue»  and  amm  good  for  re. 

.  To  CUTdULATE.  v.  a.  iaamde,  Latin.! 
To  heap  togethier.  ,  , 

A  man  d»t  beholds  die  mi^ty  dwis  ci 
shells,  bedded  and  oammlmUd,  hnp  «P»  ^ 
amongst  earth,  will  scarcely  conceive  injkb  ^f 
these  could  ever  live.  fT^fc^f •• 

Cumula'tion.  jf.j.  ThcifXd^?^' 
together.  ^^. 

CuNCT action.  If.  J,  [cuncUdi^  Lati^J 
Delay ;  procrastination ;  diUtormess- 

It  is  most  ceruin  that  the  EngBsh  nude  a* 
their  best  improveroenta  of  these  foirjcsfi 
cvetts ;  and  that  especially  by  two  y»*^^r 
erroun,  aautaUtn  in  prosecutu^,  airfna**^ 
demrture.  S^\ 

The  swiftest  animal*  oonjoined^w)  *  f»'^ 
body,  implies  that  common  moral, /»^  •^■, 
and  that  celerity  should  always  be  coatcsneree 
with  emieiatiMu  ^^' 

CUNCTjrrOR.n.s.\lM^  Oncgi^wjj^ 
delay ;  a  lingerer ;  an  idler  $  a  dugpK- 
Not  in  use. 

Chhers,  b^ing  unwiffing  to  **»^>*r 
twKtsUr4t  always  keep  them  up  in  goes  v^^ 
diat,  if  they  are  not  yet  caBed,  diey  «»^)  ' 
with  d»  dlief,  be  bro^inai  die ^2^, 

r^  CuuD.  V.  ».  [from  iownwi  to  too*; 
Dutch.]  To  give  notice ;  a  pjo^cca* 
or  obsolete  word.    Sec  Cow p ess. 

They «re  directed  by •  haDcer or hocfcjw 
dift  who,  discerning  the  course  pfAe  pft^^ 

CU'NEAL.  adj.  [opums,  l^^'U], 
lating  toa  wedge ;  having  the  foro  « 
a  wedge*  .  ,  »|3^ 

in  form  of  a  wedec. 
Cw'KEiPORM.4f4^*.[£romn»PwaDdj^«» 

Ut.}  Having  the  form  of  a  f«dg<' 


C:V  N ' 

CufTBivoftM  BOVBs.  ».  s.  Thc  iovothi 
fifths  and  axth,  bones  of  the  foot ;  thus 
called  from  their  wedge-like  shape,  bc- 
^g  large  above  and  narrow  below.  Diet, 

Cu^N NEK. n.  J,  il^paj*"]  A  liind  of  fish 
less  than  an  oyster,  that  sticks  close  to 
the  rocks^  Airu^uertb> 

CU'NNING.  adj.  [from  connan,  Saxon, 
Jkortntnf  Dutch,  to  know.] 

X.    Sldlful;  knowing;  well  instmcted; - 
learned.  / 

SchobhnMCcn  will  I  k«cp  wicfaiii  my  haute, 
^it  to  incrrucc  her  ybitdL  To  ftumvig  men 
I  wtU  be  very  kind }  and  liberal 
To  mine  ovn  children,  in  good  bringing  up. 

I  do  present  you  with  a  man  of  mine, 
Cunninj^  in  musick  and  the  mathematicks, 
To  instruct  her  fiilly  in  -those  actences.  Sbhhp, 

Wherein  is  he  good,  but  to  taste  sack  and 
^ii)k  it  f  \Vherem  cwmmhig,  but  in  craft  I  Where- 
in craity,  but  in  ¥iUatiiy  f        Shah,  Htnry  4V. 

Send  wk  now  therefi^e  «  man  euMtumg  to  worft 
in  gold  and  in  lilver,  and  that  can  skul  to  cut 
and  to  grave.  2  ChnnicUt, 

When  Pedro  does  the  lute  command, 
Bhe  guides  the  tmtming  artist's  hand.         Prit^ 
a.  Peiformed  with  skill ;  artful. 

And  over  them  Arachne  high  did  lift 
Her  cunning  web,  and  spread  her  subtile  net, 
£nwrappedin  foul  smoak,aod  clouds  more  black 
thanjeL  Sfemtet* 

And  there  beside  of  marble  stone  was  bUilt . 
A-n  altar,  carv*d  with  tunning  imagery ; 

On  which  uue  christians  blood  was  often 
spilt. 
And  holy  martyrs  often  done  to  die.     Spauer, 

Once  put  out  thy  light, 
Thoo  #aiiMMjr'.r/ pattern  of  excelling  nature, 
I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat 
That  C9n  thy  light  relumme.      Sbahf.  Otbtlh. 
3.    Artfully  deceitful  $    sly;   designing; 
tricki&h ;  full  of  fetches  and  stratagems ; 
subtle  ;  crafty ;  subdolous. 

These  small  wares  and  petty  points  ofatnnh^ 
are  infinite :  and  h  were  a  good  deed  to  make  a 
list  of  them ;  for  nothing  doth  more  hurt  thsil 
that  cwHhjng  men  pass  for  wise.  '    Bacuu 

Men  wiu  leave  truth*  and  misery  to  such  aH 
iove.it:  they  are  resolved  to  be  cunning  i  let 
others  run  the  hazard  of  being  sincere,    omtb, 
4«  Acted  with  subtilty. 

The  mote  he  protested,  the  more  his  father 
thought  he  dissembled;  accounting  his  integrity 
to  be  but  a  ennmng  face  of  falsehood*        Sidney, 

Cu^NNiNG.  n.  J.  [cunnm^e,  Saxon,] 
x^  Artifice ;  deceit;  sliness ;  sleight ;  craft; 
subtilty ;  dissimulation ;  fraudulent  dex* 
terity. 

VfML  if  I  be  not  so  much  the  poet,  as  even 
that  miserable  subject  of  his  cunnings  whereof 
you  speak  ?  Sidncf. 

We  take  aUiningtor  a  minister  or  crooked  wis- 
dom ;  and  certaiiuy  there  is  great  difoence  be- 
tween a  naming  man  and  a  wise  man,  not  only 
in  ^omt  of  honescyi  but  in  point  of  ability. 

Samn. 

Disooungt  naming  in  K  child ;  cunning  k  the 

ape  oCwinkau  .  fM^e, 

%.    Art;:  skill;    knowledge;    right-hand 

cunning. 
Cu'SNiNOlY.  adv.  [from  ctmning.']  Art- 
fully ;  .slily ;  subtly  ;  by  fraudulent  con- 
uivance;  craftily. 
^m<^^  other  crime^^f  this  nature,  there  was 
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diligent  snouiry  made  of  such  as  had  raised^M 
dimersed  a  bruit  and  rumour,  s  little  befof  e  the 
field  fooeht,  that  the  rebels  had  the  day,  and 
that  the  king'^  army  was  ovenhrown  atid  tho 
kin^  fled;  whereby  it  was  supposed  that  many 
succours  were  cnmningiy  put  on  and  kept  back. 
Baecnt  Henry  ru, 

1  must  meet  my  danger,  and  destroy  him  first ; 
But  cunningly  and  closely.         Denbim't  Stfby 

When  stock  is  hieh,  they  come  between* 
Making  by  second-hand  their  oilers ; 

Then  cunningly  retire  unseen, 
Widk  each  a  miUion  in  his  cofibrs.  Snflt. 

C^U  N  K I N  C  M  A  ^  • .«.  J.  {«•(» M/r^  and  Mtf/f .  1 

A  man  who  pretends  to  tell  fortnncSy  or 
teach  how  to  recover  stolen  goods. 

He  sent  him  for  a  strong  detachment  * 

Of  beadle,  constable,  and  watchmen, 
T*  attack  the  ^ningman,  for  plunder 
Committed  6Usely  on  his  lumber.       Hm£brtu, 

Cn's  n  I  n  c  V  ESS.  0.  J,  [from  cwmitig,]  De- 
ceitfulness;  sliness. 

CUP.  ft,  s.  [cup,  Saxon ;  kop^  DuU  eoupff 
French.] 

s.  A  small  vessel  to  drink  in. 

Thou  shalt  deliver  Pharaoh's  cuf  into  his  hand^ 
after  the  former  manner  when  thou  wast  his 
butler.  Gcnaii, 

Ye  heavenly  powers  that  guard 
The  British  isles,  such  dire  events  remove 
,Far  from  fair  Albion ;  qor  let  civil  broils 
Ferment  from  social  cufi,  Pbilift, 

a.  The  liquor  contained  in  the  cup ;  the 
draught. 

Which  when  the  vile  enchanteress  peroeiv'd* 
With  o^  thus  charm'd  imparting  shedeceiv'd. 

All  ficiends  shall  taste 
The  wages  of  their  virtue,  and  all  foes 
The  cutt  of  their  deservings.  Shah,  King  Z«»r. 
WiU^t  please  your  lordship,  drink  %  sup  d 
sack?  Shahspcort, 

They  that  never  had  the  use 
Of  the  grape*8  surprising  juice, 
•    To  the  first  delidous  cup 

All  their  reason  render  up.  JTe/br. 

The  best^  the  dearest,  tav'rite  of  the  sky 
Must  ttiste  that  cup;  for  man  is  bom  to  me. 

Poj>e*f  Odyjiey, 

3.  [In  the  plural.l  Social  entertainnient ;  * 
merry  bout. 

Then  shall  our  nimes, 
Familiar  in  their  mouth  .as  houaehold  words,  - 
Be  intheur  flowing  ^i^i*  freshly  remember'd. 

Shah.  Henry  V. 

Let  us  suppose  that  I  were  reasoning,  as  one 
friend  with  another  by  the  firefide,  or*  in  our 
cup*,  without  care,  without  any  great  afiectidn 
to  either  party.  Kn^lltt. 

It  was  near  a  miracle  to  see  an  old  man  silent, 
since  talking  is  the  disease  of  age;  but,  amongst 
cups,  makes  fiilly  a  wonder.  Btnjmsan^t  Ditcdv, 

liience  from  cups  to  civil  broils !        MilUn, 

Amidst  hia  cups  with  fainting  i^ivVing  seiatd. 
His  limbs  disjointed,  and  all  o'er  diseas'd, 
His  hand  refuses  to  sustain  the  bowL    l>rydem. 

4.  Any  thing  hollow  like  a  cup:  as^.the' 
husk  of  an  acorn,  the  bell  of  a  flower. 

A  pyrites  cf  tbe,s9me  colour  ahd  shape  placed 

'  in  the  cavity  of  another  of -an  bemupn<sii:k 

figure,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  an  acorn  in 

\xscup,  Wtodv:ard  •n  FttUt, 

5.  Cub  and  Can,'  Familiar  companioha« 
The  can  is  the  large  vessel  out  of  which' . 
the  cup  is  filled,  and  to  which  it  i%l  a 
constant  associate* 
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t'ou  boafting  tell  xi$  where  |ou  diii'4 

And  how  his  lordship  was  so  kind : 

dweor  he  *s  a  most  facetious  man  ; 

That  ydu  and  he  are  evp  and  cam. 

Too  p-avel  with  a  heavy  load. 

And  quite  nistake  pretennent's  road.*    Swjf^. 
6..  IcQU^rf  French^  to  scarify.]  A  gla^  to 

draw  tb<  blood  in  scarification. 
Hippocrates  tellt  youy  that  in  applying  oiafs^ 

the  scarification  ought  to  be  nude  with  crooked 

instruments.  Arluthiftt, 

T9  Cup.  v. a,  [from  the  nooik] 

2.  To  -supply  with  cupt.  This  sense  is 
ebsc^ete. 

Plompy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyaey 
In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  orown'd ; 
With  thy  inpet  our  hairs  be  crown'd  | 
Cuf  us,  tiu  the  world  go  round.  SA^hP. 

a.  lco$i^9  to  eut»  Fr.]  To  fix  a  glass  ben 
or  cucurbite  upon  the  ski^y  to  draw  the 
blood  in  scarification. 

The  dotted  blood  hcs  heavy  on  his  heart. 
Corrupts,  and  there  remains  in  spite  of  art : 
Nor  breathing  veins,  nor  cufpu^gt  wiU  prevail ; 
All  outward  remedies,  and  mward,  fail.  Drydea, 
'    You  have  Quartered  all  the  foul  language  upon 
me,  that  could  be  raked  out  of  the  air  of  Billlnga- 

£te,  without  kno^ving  who  I  am,  or  whether  I 
«erve  to  be  ^pped  and  scarified  at  this  rate. 
Spfcttrtor, 
,       BlitteiiAg,  oipfimg^  and  bleeding,  are  seldom 
6f  use  but  to  the  id^  and  intemoerate.     Sp9ct. 
Him  tiie  danmM  doctors  and  ais  friends  im- 
mur'd: 
Tb«y  bitd,  they  «»/^ V,  thty  porg'd ;  in  short, 
theycu/d.  ^ofk. 

CtrPBE'ARER.  IT./.      •. 

I.  An  officer  of  the  king's  hoosehoW/ 
,  There  is  conveyed  to  MMTillien  an  intimatidn 
,  of  the  king*s  pleasure  to  wait  and  to  be  sworn  his 
servant,  and  shortly  after  his  nphearer  at  Urge; 
and  the  summer  following  he  was  admitted  in 
ordinary.  1V§Um, 

3.  An  attendant  to  give  wine  at  a  feast. 

'  .  This  vine  was  said  to  be  given  to  Tros,  the 
fath^  of  Priam,  by  Jupiter,  as  a  recompence  for 
his  carrrying  away  his  son  Ganymede  to  be  his 
Uf  bearer,  Broome. 

j^u^FBOAkD.  n.  /.  [cup>  and  bojib^  a  case 
or  receptacle^  Saxon.]  A  case  with 
Bhelves»  in  which  yictuak  or  earthen 
vvare  IS  placed. 

Some  treet  are  beat  for  plaachara,  as  deal ; 
some  for  tablet,  euhboaris^  and  desks,  as  walnut. 
BasnCt  Nedmai  Hi^ry. 
Codrus  had  but  one  bed ;  so  short,  to  boot. 
That  his  short  wife's  short  legshungdanglingout; 
His  (mphoariti  head  six  earthen  pitchers  giac'd, 
Beneath  them  was  tut  trusty  tankard  pbc'd. 

Drydea*  yuvenal. 
Yet  their  wise  and  their  victuals  tHese  cur- 
fnudgeon-Iubbards 
Lock  up  from  my  sight,  in  cellars  and  a^6$anfs. 

To  Cu'piOARD.  If,  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  treasure  in  a  cupboard ;  to  hoard 
wp. 

The  belly  £d  remain 
X  th*  mklst  o*  th^  body,  idle  and  unactive. 
Still  cuM^arduii  the  viand,  nei^er  bearfaig 
Like  fibour wlm the  rest.       8baks,CfioUutus.^ 

Cupi^DiTY.  n.i.  [cufiditasf  Lat.]  Con- 
-  cupisccnce }  unlawful  or  unreasonable 

longing. 
arPOLA.  H.  /.  [Italian.]    A  dome ;  the 

hcmispfacncal  sunmiit  oft  building. 
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mfdato^tht  aaost  skvioos  of  her  WQries;aBi 

whan  we  load  iiwithsupcnuimeraryorBaaMt^ 

we  destroy  the  symmetxy  of  tl^  faoman  figorc. 

AidUmts  SpttUkr, 

Ctr'pptL. «.  J.  See  Coppel. 

There  be  other  bodies  fixed*  as  we  see  is  At 
KoSvihvttieuppth  are  made,  whidi  they  f« 
into  fi]CDacea»  opon  which  (face  wQikach  not 

BmemU  Naimrd  Hkimp 

Cv'ppER. «.  /.  [from  ciip.'i  One  who  ap* 
plies  cupping-glasses ;  a  scarifier. 

CUFPIVCGLASS.  «.    /.    r&OA   A^  Wd 

glass."]  A  glass  used  by  scaiwn  t» 
draw  out  the  blood  by  larefying  tbc 
air. 

A  bubo,  10  diis  caae,  ovght  to  he  dravivt- 
ward  by  enpplmg-^tassee^  and  fatinight  to  i 


Cu'pREOus.  adj.  leufreust  Latin.]  Cop- 
pery ;  connsting  ot  copper. 

Having,  by  the  intfrvation  of  a  littla  sil  m^ 
jnoniack,  madeoopper  iofiaaaiBable,  I  toaksoBs 
small  grains,  and  put  thcro  oadar  the  vkkof  i 
burning  candle ;  whereby  they  were  vith  dv 
melted  tallow  ao  khriUe^  that  the  grtco,  aoc 
hhie,fiame  of  the  «a^r«Mtt  hsdj  did  bora.  Ayh 
Cur.  ».  J.  Ikorre^  Dutch.     Sec  Coi- 
tal.] 
X.  A  worthless  degenerate  dog. 
'T  is  a  good  dog.— > 
—A  «rr,  sir.F~ 

—Sir,  he 's  a'good  dog,  and  a  £u^  deg.    Siah, 

Here  *s  an  old  dnnking  enr  toned  of  re  daft 

for  himself,  fbrwant  of  tiio  very  teeth  and  acoi 

that  he  had  lost  in  his  master's  service.  X'£itr. 

Aorrinaybear    • 
The  name  of  tiaer,  fion,  or  whatever 
Denotes  the  noblest  or  the  ftoreat  beast.  Ay. 
a.  A  term  of  repruach  fqr  a  man. 

What  would  you  have,  ve  emn. 
That  like  not  peace  nor  war?  Siak,  Cmtdmm, 
Thb  knight  had  occaaioii  to  inquire  dn  «ay 
to  St.  Anne'sLane;  the  peraoo  whom  he  ifckt 
tP,  called  him  a  young  pofttA  «atr,  and  «ltd 
him  who  made  Anne  a  samtf  Ad£m, 

Cu^RAaz.E.tf^.[fromatrr.]  ThatadffiiU 
a  remedy ;  that  may  be  healed. 

A  consumption  of  the  Kings,  at  the  begimnf, 
herdndiflfers  from  aU  other  r»r«^£Kases;tMt 
h  is  not  to  be  worn  away  by  change  ef  diet,  or  ■ 
chearful  spirit.  Barmf. 

A  desperate  w«iSid  muat  sfcttM  haadi  csaykif , 
Bnt  thine  bArml^  by  Phffip'ahftf.     Bi^ 

Ct7^RABLBKES3.     if.    /.     [frOBI    ttnik] 

Possibility  to  be  beakd. 
CiKracv.  n.  /.  [from  ettrau.^  Eh 
ment  of  a  curate,  distinct  from  a  I 
fice;  employment  which  a  hired  do^T" 
roan  holds  under  the  bcneiidary. 

They  fet  into  orders  as  aeoo  as  they  can,  mi 
if  they  be  very  fortunafce*  arrire  iaonst^* 
(tiragy  here  in  town.  S-a^ 

CU'RATE.  n.  u  [euraUWf  Latin.] 
X.  A  clergyman  hired  to  perform  the  Ci- 
ties of  another. 

He  ipar-d  00  paiM;'frraMi»ho  Wa«i^ 
Mor  durst  ht  trust  another  with  his  care.  ,, 
DrydaC-f^'^ 
1.  A  parish  priest:  .i 

BA>op>and<«wa<iyaaodiacyiFegatkBS. 

I  thought  the  BngRsh  of  eurah  hadbeco « 

•   ecdesia^cal hireKng.  ■  'No soch mactw ' •• 

proper  hnpdrt  ofthe  wovil  ligiitfiiet  09  «h«flf 

the  cure  of  souls.  OBerm  rm. 
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'KATtis9iT..n.ul&ata  awaU.']   The 

lamc  with  curacy* 

'RATivK.aJj.  Uromjur^.]  .Relating 

:o  the  cure  of  ffifteaaes ;  mot  prcserva- 

:ivc. 

The  theiapeutick  or  etuiativt  physidc,  we 
erm  that  wiuchxestorei  tht  uitient  unto  sanity. 

There  may  be  t^eti  proper  uieful  indicatioBS, 
oth  preservative  znd'cyrath<9  from  the  quaU- 
ies  of  the  air.  ArbutbncU 

"R^rOR,  n.  J.  tX-atin.] 
One  that  has  the  care  and  superintend- 
rnce  of  aiiy  thing. 

The  curat$r*  of  Bcdbm.S9iure  ttt  that  some 
unaticks  are  parsons  of  honour.  Stvifl. 

A  guardian  appointed  by  law. 

A  minor  cannot  appear  as  a  defendant  in 
ourtt  but  by  hk'guardjaa  and  curaiwr* 

TRB.  8.  J.  [epurber^  to  bend,  French.} 
An  ifon  chain,  made  ^st  to  fbe  upper- 
part  of  the  branches  of  the  bridle,  in  a 
hole  caHed  the  eye,  'and  ruhning  over 
the  beard  of  the  hqrte.     Farrier* s  Diet* 

The  ox  hath  his  .bow,  the  horse  his  curl^  and 
he  fiiulcoahis bells ;  so  man hith  his  desires. 
ShMktp<eire*s  At  ypu  Uki  //• 

So  four  fierce  couraersi  surting  Xb  the  race, 
>cour  thro'  the  plain,  and  lengthen  ev*ry  pace ; 
!^or  reins,  nor  tfwri/,  jior . threatening  cries, they 
fear.  Dryden, 

Restraint ;  inhibition  ;  opposition  ; 
[linderancc.  ^ 

The  Roman  state ;  whose  coorsc  will  on 
rhe  way  it  takes,  cracking  ten  tht>usand  curh 
3f  more  strong  links  asunder,  than  can  ever 
\];>pear  in  your  imnediment.  Shaktf.  CerittUmus, 

IRf  e  remsMn 
n  strictest  bondaec,  though  thus  fiur  removM ; 
Jnder  th*  mevitaole  cvrh,  rcservM 
Mis  caj^tive  multitude.         MihoH*i  Par,  LnU 

By  these  men,  religion,  that  shouU  be 
The  eurbf  is  made  the  spur,  to  tyranny. 

Denbam's  So^by. 

Even  they  Who  think  us  nnder  no  other  tie  to 
:he  true  interest  of  our  country,'  will  allow  this 
:o  be  an  eflfectuat  curb  upon  us.  Atterbury, 

A  hard  and  callous  tumour,  which 
runs  along  the  inside  of  a  horse's  hoof; 
that  is,  on  that  part  of  the  hoof  that  is 
opposite  to  thcS^kg  of  the  lanie  side. 

Farrier* J  Dictr 
>  Curb.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.} 
To  guide  or  restrain  a  horse  with  a 
curb. 

Part  wield  their  arms,  part,  curb  the  foaming 
steed.  Afi/toH. 

To  restrain  i  to  inhibit  ^  to  check ;  to 
confine  ;  to  hold  back. 

Wer«  not  the  laws  jdavted  amongst  them  at 
the  first,'  and  had  they  not  govenMurs  to  cttrb 
and  keep  them  atsU  in  awe  awi  obedience  J 

Sf^mser  en  Ir§UmtL 
Then  thou,  the  niodier  of  so  sweet  a  child. 
Her  false  iioagia'd  lots  cease  to  lament. 
And  wisely  leam  to  tmrb  thy  sorrows  wild. 

Mi/fOM. 
If  sense  and  learning  are  such  unsociabte  im- 
perious things,  he  ought  to  keep  down  the  growth 
of  his  reason,  and  turb  his  intellectuatft 

Collur  OH  PHA, 
Knovi'iiig  wheii  a  muse  should  be  indulged 
In  her  full  fitglit,  and  when  she  should  be  nrrfV. 

Ri 
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At  this  she  curb* J i  groan,  that  else  had  come; 
And,  pausing,  viewM  the  present  in  the  tomb. 
J)rydeM*M  FabJn. 
Till  force  retumsf  his  ardoinr  we  restrain, 
And  eyrb  his  warlike  widi  to  cro«  the  main. 
:  ^  DryM. 

Some  fxxx  cottage  on  the  moqntain's  brow ; 
Where  pinching  want  must  curb  thy  wans  do- 
sires. 
And  household  caret  suppress  thy  genial  finst. 

Prkr. 
Nature  to  all  thingi  fit*d  the  limits  ik,     ' 
And  wisely  mr^i  ^rmid  mau'a  pseteodifll  ^. 

Pt^. 
a.  Sometimes  with  from. 

Yet  you  are  cmwVdfnm  that  enlanemeni  by 
The  coDsequence  of  tte  crown.  A(Ab.Cjraiiifie^ 
3.  In-  the  following  passage  it  signiftci»  I 
think,  as  in  French,  ta  Send. 

Though  the  course  of  the  aim  be  criMMaT'be*' 
tweea  the  tropics,  yet  ire  Roi  i^qse  pans  di- 
rectly f ubject  to  his  perpendicular  beams  ua- 
haUtable  or  extremely  hoU  iSajf* 

CURD.  n.  J.  [See  Cu  udle.]  The  coagu- 
lation of  milk »  the  concretion  of  the 
thicker  parts  of  anv  Kqnor. 

Milk  of  itself  u  sudi  a  compound  of  cream, 

curdtf  and  whey,  as  It  is  easily  turned  and  ditt* 

solved.  Bmcuu 

This  night,  at  least,  wkh  m*  ibt^et  vovr  care ; 

Chesnuts,  and  curdt  and  cream,  shall  be  your 

fare.  /        thyien* 

Xj^X  Sporus  tremble.— What!  that  thine  ofsUk^ 

Sporus,that  mere  white  €wr4  of  asses  nwkl^^ 

^oCuRD.  v,a.  [from  the  noun.]    To 

turn  to  curds ;  to  cause  to  coagulate^ 

Maiden,  does  it  cwi  thy  Mood 
To  say  I  am  thy  mother  ?  Shaktptare, 

To  Cu'rdle.  1;.  li.  [froni  rirrrf.]  *rb 
coagulate  ;  to  shoot  together ;  to  coil» 
Crete. 

Powder  of  mint,  and  powder  of  red  rosH, 
>ecp  the  miUr  somewhat  fnMn  turning  or  cardlmg 
in  the  stomach.  Baew* 

Some  to  the  house. 
The  fold,  and  dairy,  hungry*  bend  their  flight. 
Sip  round  the^pail,  or  taste'the  cutdttMg  cheese. 
TbMHms  Summa^. 
To  Cv'rdi.e.'v^  a. To  cause  to  coagulate ; 
to  force  into  concretions. 

His  changed  powers  ac  6rst  themselves  not  felt. 
Till  cur J/edco\d  his  Cf)urage  *gan  t^assaiL  Sfftu, 
Mixed  writh  the  sixth  port  of  afpoooralof 
milk,  it  burnt  to  the  space  of  one  hundred  pulses, 
and  the  milk  was  cmrJUd,      JSmm*s  Nat,  Hbt, 
My  soul  is  all  the  same,  ^    * 

ll^mov'd  witn  fear,  and  mov'd  with  mart^ 

fame ; 
But  my  chiU  blood  is  awdUd'm  my  v^Ins, 
And  scarce  the  shadow  of  a  man  remains, 
,  DryJcn*s  rirglf. 

Ev'n  now  a  fatal  draught  works  out  ray  scwl ; 
£v'o  now  it  curdU*  in  my  shrinking  veins 
The  laxy  blood,  and  freeses  at  my  heart.  ^iM. 
There  is  in  the  spirit  of  Wine  some  acidtty,  by 
Which  brandy  ewritts  nulk.  f^ytr. 

Cv'KDY.adj.  lframturJ.2  Coagulated; 
concreted ;  full  of  ciurds ;  curdled. 

It  differs  firam  a  vegstiible  emulsion,  by  coepi- 
lating  into  a  cyrdy  inaaa  wkh  acids. 

Arbittbmti  m  AismtMtk 
CURE.  n.  s.  IcurOf  Latin.] 
X.  Remedy;  refftorati?e. 

This  league  that  vre  have  made 
Will  give  her  asdness  v^ry  Btlle  cure: 
Brother  of  England,  how  mar  we  coittevt 
This  widow  lady  ?  '  Sbahp,  JO^  y^b/t. 
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Cold,  hunger,  pritont,  illt  ynxb&M  a  cmre, 
AU  chete  he  imm»  and  guiltless,  en  endute. 

Drydem's  FsUes. 
Mow  we  *re  ador'd,  and  the  next  hour  displease; 
At  first  your  turef  and  after  your  disease. 

Gramvitte. 
.  Horace  advises  the  Romans  to  seek  a  seat  in 
tome  remote  part,  by  way  of  a  ture  for  the  cor- 
ruption of  manners.  Swift. 
a.  Act  ofh^ing. 

1  do  furit  to^y  and  to-morrow.  Z«tr. 

3.  The  benefice  or  employment  of  a  cu- 
rate or  clergyman. 

If  his  cure  lies  amofl^  the  lawyers,  let  nothing 
^  said  against  entanghng  property,  spinning  out 
eanses,  squeeung^diems,  and  making  die  laws  a 
greater  grievance  than  those  who  break  them. 

CMer* 
r«  Cu&B.  V.  «.  [<»ro»  Latin.] 
s.  To  heal ;  to  restore  to  health ;  to  rer 
medy ;  to  recoter :  with  c/  before  the 
disease.    Used  of  patients  or  diseases. 

Thte  bones,  in  sharp  coUs,  Wax  brittle;  and 
therefore^contosionsefbones,  in  hard  weather, 
are  more  difficult  to  eyre,      Baetns  Nai.  HisU 

Here  the  poor  lover,  that  hat  long  endur'd 
Some  proud  nympb*s  scornt  £^his  fond  pasuon  *s 
«»rV.  WaUer. 

I  never  knew  any  nan  mtt^  V"  inattention. 

S-wiJL 
Hear  what  from  kwe  unprac^'d  hearts  en- 
dure; 
ffom  love»  the  sale  disease  thou  canst  not  eure. 

ft.  To  prepare  in  any  manner,  so  as  to  be 
preserved  firom  corruption. 

The  beef  would  be  so  ill  chosen,  or  toiSiaired, 
as  to  stink  many  times  before  it  came  so  far  aa 
HoUand.  Tr«/*. 

Cu'reless.  adj\  [cure  and  /pji.]  Without 
cure ;  without  remedy. 
BootlesB  are  plaintsi  and  ainiest  are  my 
wotmds; 
Ko  way  to  fly,  nor  strength  to  hold  out  flight. 
SBah^,  Jienry  VI, 
Repair  thy  wit,  goodyouth>  or  it  will  faU 
To  eurtUtt  ruin.     Sbaksf,  Merchant  nf  Vemhe, 

If.  said  he, 
Your  grief  alone  b  hard  captivity ; 
For  love  of  heav*n,  with  patience  undergo 
A  turtUu  ill,  since  hxt  will  have  it  so.  Jhyden, 

Cu'rbr.  n,  J.  [from  cure,"]    A  healer ;  a 
phyrician. 

He  is  a  eurer  of  souls,  and  you  a  n/rrr  of  bo- 
dies: if  you  should  fight,  you  go  against  the  hair 
ofyour  professions.  SBoAs/^e, 

l*hc  indexterity  and  worse  success  of  the  most 
ftmous  of  our  consumption  eitrersy  do  evidently 
demonstrate  their  dimnessmbebolding  its  causes. 
Harvey  w  Ccnsumpion^* 

Cu'RFEW.  ».  s,  IcouvrefiUf  French. J 
1.  An  evening-peal,  by  which  the  Con- 
queror willed  that  every  man  should  rake 
up  his  fire,  and  put  out  his  light ;  so 
that  in  many  places,  at  this  day,  where 
a  bell  is  customarily  rung  towards  bed- 
time»  it  is  said  to  nng  curfew*    CoweJi, 

You,  whose  pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms ;  that  rdoiee 
To  hear  the  solemn  tutfttu,    Sbahfi,  'temped. 

Oft  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  the  nr  dSeurfew  sound. 
Over  some'wide-water'd  shore. 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar.  MUUn, 

f  •  A  cover  for  a  fire ;  a  fireplate. 

But  now  f«r  pans,  pocs,  wrfew^  counters. 
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and  the  like,  the  beauty  viffl  not  be  sa  «ad 
respected,  so  as  the  compound  stdT  is  Kks  ts 

CuKi  a'lity.  n,  s,  [from  aarialuf  L^o.] 
The  privileges,  prerogatives,  or  pcrbapi 
fetinue,  of  a  court 
The  court  and  «»rM%.       BmtmfViBkn, 
CuRio'sjTY.  n.  t,  (from  aavm.'\ 
I.  Intjuisitiveness ;  mdination  to  inqdiy. 
a.  Nicety ;  delicacy. 

Wlien  thou  wast  in  thy  giltf  and  thy  pc^mc, 

they  mocked  thee  for  too  mudi  emwHy;  m  ikf 

rags  thon  knowest  none,  but  art  despised  fardie 

contrary*  Shshfe^j  Tmm 

j.  Accuracy;  exactness. 

Qualities  are  so  weighed,  that  earmiiy  m 
neither  can  make  choice  of  cither's  moiety. 

,  SUkjf.KmiLm, 

Our  senses,  however  asiiie4or  assisted,  yeas 

grpas  to  diKem  the  cmrmUy  of  the  wukiunh 

shipofnMure.  ^ 

4*   An.  w  of  curiosity  1   nipc  eipeh- 

ment. 

There  hath  been  |»ractiae4aliO{|<«riini^ts 
aet  a  tree  upon  the  north  side  pf  a  waQ,  8iM,n 
a  little  height,  to  draw  it  through  the  wsD»  satf 
spread  it  upon  the  fouth  side ;  conceiviBe  that 
the  root  and  lower  part  of  the  stodt  sboeM  en- 
joy the  freshness  of  the  dude,  and  the  ippff 
boughs  and  fruit,  the  comfort  of  the  son :  wit 
sorted  not.  Sasm's  Naturd  Rkbty 

5.  An  object  of  curiosity ;  rarity. 

We  took  a  ramble  together  to  seethe  miM^ 
tM#  of  this  great  town.         AMim*s  FrttUir, 
CU'RIOUS,  HiiJ.  IcuriosMj,  Latin.] 
|.  In(}uisitive ;  desirous  of  informatioo; 
addicted  to  inc^uiry. 

Be  not  emrhm  m  unnecessary  matten ;  for 
more  things  are  she^^n  unto  thee  than  men  oa- 
derstand.  £cdm. 

£ven  then  to  them  the  spirit  of  lies  suggests 
That  they  were  blind,  because  they  saw  not  ill; 
And  breathed  into  their  uncorrt^ited  beeirts 
A  curious  wish,  which  did  corrupt  their  wiU. 

If  any  one  too  tMrimn  dioukl  enquire 
After  a  victory  which  we  disdain. 

Then  let  him  know  the  Be^^ans  did  retiiv 
Before  the  patron  saint  of  injur *d  Spain.  Drjl 

Reader!  if  any  euriwu  stay 
To  ask  my  hatcMl  name. 

Tell  them  the  grave  that  hides  my  cfay 
Conceals  me  from  my  shame.  Wtdi}' 

i>  Attentive  to;  diligent  about; 
times  with  aftier. 

It  is  pity  agettleman  so  very  l ^ 

things  thet  were  ele^t  and  beautiful,  sbnU 
not  have  been  as  oinous  as  to  their  onpi,tbor 
uses,  and  their  natural  history.        Wetivtrl 

3.  Sometimes  with  ^« 

Then  thus  a  senior  of  the  pieces  relies, 
Well  read,  and  curitit  ^  antK^uities.     Drji^ 

4.  Accurate ;  careful  not  to  mistake. 
Till  Arianism  had  made  k  a  matter  ef|R« 

sharpness  and  subtlety  of  wk  to  be  a  <ouad  be* 
Ueving  christnn,  men  were  not  arriswwbai  ip 
lables  or  partic^ies  ofqyeecb  they  used.  BmUt. 

5*  Difficult  to  please;  soliatous  of  per- 
fection ;  not  negligent ;  fiill  of  cart. 

AHemperate  person  is  not  nrrwM  of  fraon 
and  deliaousnest ;  he  thinks  not  aBixb*  a' 
speaks  not  often,  of  meat  and  drink.      ^^' 

€•>  Exact;  nice;  subtile. 

Both  these  aenses  embrace  their  dtkt»  < 
greater  distance,  with  more  variety,  and  «idii 
more  euriotu  discxiituaadon,  than  the  other  tcsie> 
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7.  Artful;  not  neglectful;  nicely  dill- 
gent. 

A  vaile  obtctir'd  tile  tunihiiie  «f  her  eyet. 
The  rote  within  hertdf  her  sweetness  clos'd  { 

Bach  ornament  about  her  seemly  lies. 
By  emruBs  chance*  or  careless  art*  composed. 

4.  Elcnnt ;  neat ;  laboured ;  finishecT. 
Understanding  to  devise  tmrmu  worlcs,  to 
work  in -gold.  £noSu. 

*  9.  Rigid ;  aerere ;  rigorous. 

For  a$rimt  I  cannot  be  with  you, 
Signior  Baptista,  of  whom  I  hear  so  welL  Sbah,^ 

iCu'riously.  niv.  [from  curious.'] 
<•  Inquisitively ;  attentively  ;  studiously. 
He  looked  Mtry  iurioush  upon  himself;  some- 
times fetching  a  little  skip,  as  if  he  said  hb 
strength  had  not  y^  fomken  him.  SOtuy. 

At  first  I  thought  there  had  been  no  light  re- 
flected from  the  water  in  that  i^ace  ;^t  ob- 
serving it  more  tur'wusl^,  I  saw  within  it  several 
smaller  round  spots,  which  appeared  much  black- 
er and  darker  than  the  rest.  iVrw/ca'/  O^eh, 
a.  Elegantly ;  neatly. 

Kor  is  it  the  having  of  wheels  and  spring 

though  never  so  euriously  wrought,  and  artiA- 

ciaUy  set,  but  the  windins  of  them  up,  that  must 

give  motion  to  the  watcn.  Swth, 

3.  Artfully  J  exactly. 

j%.  Captiomly. 

^o  CURL.  V.  a.  liroilettf  Dutch;  cyppan« 

Sax.ir///r,  Dan.] 
s .  To  tunt  thw  hair  in  ringlets. 
What  hsst  thou  been  f^ 
•—A  serving  man,  proud  in  heart  and  mind;  that 
turlcJ  my  hair,  wore  gloves  in  my  cap,  served  the 
lusc  of  my  mistress's  heart,  and  did  the  act  of 
darkness  with  her.       Sbahpcare**  King  L<ar» 
a-  To  wnthc  ;  to  twist. 
3,  To  dress  with  curls. 

If  she  first  meet  the  oir/c^  Antony, 
He  'U  make  demand  of  her  a  kiss.    Shrnhftare, 

They,  up  the  trees 
Climbing,  sat  thicker  than  the  snaky  locks 
That  turPd  Megxra.     M'tltM*s  FaraJu€  Last, 
j|.  To  raise  in   waveS}   undulations^  or 
wnuosities. 

The  visiution  of  the  winds,  ^ 

Who  take  the  ruthan  billows  by  the  top. 
Curling  their  monstrous  heads.         Sbahfean, 
Seas  would  be  pdols,  without  the  brushing  air 
To  eurl  the  waves.  Dryden*  fttbUi, 

^o  Curl.  v.n. 
I.  To  shrink  into  rinzlets. 

Those  slender  aerial  oodies  are  separated  and 
stretched  out,  which  otherwise,  by  reason  of 
their llexlbleness and  weight, would flagor  furi, 

a.  To  rise  in  undulations. 

To  every  nobler  portion  of  the  town 
The  tnrlimg  biUo«w  rowl  their  restless  tide ; 
In  parties  now  they  straggle  up  and  down. 
As  arniiesf  unoppas'a,  for  prey  divide.  Drydtm. 
While  tMriing  smoaks  nom  village  tops  are 
seen.  i'l^. 

3.  To  twist  itself. 

Then  round  her  slender  waits  he  currj^ 
And  stamped  an  image  of  himself,  a  sovVeign  of 
the  world.  Drydtm's  Fabta* 

Cur L.  js.  J.  [from  the  verb.]    ' 
I.  A  ringln  of  hair. 

She  appareUed  herself  like  a  nage.  cutting  off* 
her  hair,  leaving  nothing  but  tn$  short  eurh  to 
cover  that  noble  head.  Sidney, 

Just  as  in  aa  he  stood,  in  clouds  ensfarin'dy  - 
Her  hand  she  £mcA*d  on  his  hair  behiad. 
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Thn  badEwsid  by  his  ydltfir  Mi&  die  drnr; , 

To  hini»  and  faim  alone,  conlsss'd  in  view. 

DrjdiuU  FsUtt. 

%.  Undulation ;  wave ;  sinuosity ;  flcaufe. 
Thus  it  happens,  if  the  gbss  of  tne  prisms  be 
free  from  veins;  and  their  sides  be  accurateft^i 
plain  and  well  polished,  without  those  nnmber* 
less  waves  or  eurU  which  usually  arise  from  th* 
sand  holes.  Nrwim*^  Ofikh^ 

Cu'klew.  «.  /,  [eourlieuy  Fr.  arqumta, 
Latin.] 

z.  A  kind  of  waterfowl,  with  a  lam  beak^ 
of  a  gray  Colour,  with  red  and  black 
spots. 

Among  birds  we  reckon  creysersi«arri^«f,  snd 
puffins.  Canfim. 

%.  A  Urd  larger  than  a  partridge,  with 
longer  legs.  It  runs  very  twiftiyy  and 
frequents  the  Cornfields  in  Spain,  in 
Sicily,  and  sometimes  in  France. 

.  TrevMot* 

CURMUDGEON.  «.  j.   [It  is  a  viUous  , 
manner  of  pronouncing  ctntr  meeSamtt 
Fr.  An  unknown  correspondent.]    An 
avaricious  churlish  fellow ;  a  miser  $  a 
niggard ;  a  churl ;  a  griper. 

And  when  he  has  it  in  his  daws. 
He  'II  not  be  hide-boufui  to  the  cause ; 
Nor  shalt  thoa  find  him  a  emhmudgevt. 
If  thou  dispatch  it  without  grudging.   HiMrai* 
A  man's  way  of  living  is  commended,  because 
he  will  give  any  rate  for  it;  and  a  man  will  give 
any  rate  rather  than  pass  for  a  poor  wretdi,  or  a 
penurious  eurmudgcM,  Zadr. 

CuRMu^OGEONLY.  odj,  [from  eurmud^ 
geon.l  Avaricious;  covetous;  cburiish; 
niggardly.  * 

In  a  country  where  he  that  killed  a  hog  in* 
vtted  the  neiahbourhood,  a  curmudgeonly  fellbw 
advised  with  his  companions  how  he  might  save 
the  charge.  VMstrangi, 

Cu^RRANT.ff.  J,  \ribes^  Lat.]  / 

z.  The  tree  bath  no  prickles ;  the  leavet 
are  large ;  the  flower  consists  of  five 
leaves,  placed  in  form  of  a  rose ;  the 
ovary,  which  arises  from  the  centre  of 
the  flower-cup,  becomes  a  globula^ 
fruit,  produced  in  bunches. 

a.  A  small  dried  grape  :  properly  written 
corintb* 

They  butter'd  curranU  on  fax  veal  bestow*d» 
And  rumps  of  beef  with  virpn  honey  stew'd; 
Insipid  taste,  old  friend,  to  theni  who  Ptris 

know, 
IVhere  rocombole,  shaUoC,  aodthe  nrnkgatlick, 
grow.  JCu^. 

Cu^RRENCY.  n.  J.  [from  rttmm/.] 

z.  Circulation ;  power  of  passing  from 
hand  to  hand. 

The  eurreney  of  those  half-pence  wooU,  in  the 
universal  opinion  of  our  people,-  be  utterly  de- 
structive to  this  kingdom.  Swifi,, 

a.  General  reception :  as,  the  report  had 
a  long  currency, 

3.  Fluency;  readiness  of  utterance;  easi- 
ness of  pronunciation. 

4.  Continuanqr  ;  constant  flow ;  unittUr« 
nipted  course. 

The  currenc^'ct  time  to  .establish  a  custom, 
ought  to  be  with  a  eantinmandoftom  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  term  prescribed.  Ayfifi, 

5.  General  C9(epm ;  the  rale  at  which  any 
thing  is  Tulg4rly  valued. 
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r  He  ^  Aial»di  fipain  tol>e<OBrtpfftHflir<r> 
■iitth  ibt  thift  tmaUt  aoisted  as  It  is  and  may 

.  be,  is  »o  goo4  mintman ;  but  takes  greatness  of 
Iqngdeiiu  accovdittg  to^  their  bulk  aid  t»^rti»c^ 
and  not  a^fter  intrinsick  value.  Bacon, 

6.^  The  papers  stamped  til  the  English  ce- 
lonies  by  authonty,  and  passing  for 
money.  ^    ' 

CU'RRENT.  adj.  [currens,  Latin.] 

I.  Circulatory ;  passing  from  hand  to 
hand.  ' 

^ekels  of  silrer,  atrrait  money  with   the 

"  ■MKham.  GemetU, 

That  there  was  turrent  money  in  Ahsahatn's  < 

.  thnok  h  fitt  donbc,  theushtt  is  not  supe  that  it 
wasjtampt;  for  he  is  said  to  be  rich  in  catfle, 
in  silvert  uid  in  gold*  ArhuAmi^ 

f.  Generally  received;   uncontradicU)d ; 
audioritative. 
Many  tfrai^e  bruits  are  received  for  sunnnr/. 

Sutney, 
Because  such  as  openly  reprove  supposed  dis- 
orders of  state  are  taken  finr  principal  friends  to 
the  common  benefit  of  all ;  under  this  fair  and 
.  elau^sle  colour,  whatsoever  they  uttet  ]gneth 
io€  food  utd  eurruU.  Hoofer. 

I  have  collected  the  ^cts,  with  all  possible  im- 
partiality! from  tht. titrraii  histories  of  those 
times. .  "  Swift. 

3,  Commoh;  general. 

They  have  been  trained  up  from  their  infancy 

in  one  set  of  notions,  without  ever  hearing  or 

knowing  what  other  opinions  are  current  among 

«  IQJinkiDd.  U^aiU. 

About  three  months  ago  we  had  a  current 

report  of  the  king  of  FranceV  death.  ^    Addison. 

A.  Popular;  such  as  is  established  by 

▼ulgar  estimation.. 

Vfe  are  also  to  consider  the  difference  between 

'  Wth  and  merit,  strictly  taken :  that  is  a  man's 

intrinsidk,  this  his  current ^  value ;  which  is  less  or 

moreyas  men  have  occasion  for  him.        Crexo. 

5.  Fashionable ;  popular. 

Oft  leaving  what  is  natural  and  fit,^ 
The  current  folly  proves  our  ready  wit ; 
And  authors  thmk  their  reputation  safe,  ' 
Which  Uvea  as  feng  as  foob  are  pleas'd  to  laugh. 

Fo/>e. 
|.  Passable  ;  such  as  may  be  allowed  or 
admitted. 
Ifo^Ier  than  heart  can  think  thee,  thou  canst 
make 
I         Kp  excuse  ^vrr^Jrf  but  to  hang  thyself.   Shahf, 
7.  What  is  now  passing ;  what  is  at  pre-  - 
sent  in  its  course :  as,  the  current  jr^iir. 

Cu'RRENT.  If.  /.     ' 

f;  A  running  stream. 

The  current,  that  with  fjentlc  murmur  glides, 
Thou  know'si,  being  stopped,  impatiently  doth 

•  rage; 
^^  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered, 
He   makes  sweet  mysick  with  th*  enameU'd 
stones*  .  Sbakefeare. 

Theselnequalities  will  vanish  in  one  place,  and 
-presently  appear  in  another,  and  seem  perfealy 
to  move  Ckc  waves,  succeeding  and  dfestrojing 
^ni^  another ;  S4vc  that  ^ek  motion  oftentimes 
#eems  to  be  quickest,  as  if  in  that  vast  sea  they 
were  carried  on  by  a  eurretit,  or  at  least  by  a 
tide*  b  <BeyU. 

Heav*i)  her  Eridanus  no  more  shall  boast, 
WhoseTame  in  thine,  like  lesser  current,  's  lost ; 
Thy  nobler  streams  Miall  virit  Jove's  abod^ 
To  shine  among  the  stars,  and  bathe  the  g<x)$.  . 

DenBoMp 

Hot  £ibled  Po  more  sweUs  the  poet^s  lays, 
Vn^  chrowgh  t6«  iky  bk^brntn^emreMt  strays. 


CVR 

».  [In  lumgatioD.] 

Currents  are  certain  prdgressve  motioai  «f  ^ 
water  of  the  sea  in  scversl  pbces,  either  ^ukt 
dtywn  to  the  bottom,  or  to  a  certain  dctenoiaate 
depth;  by  which  a  ship  may  happen  to  be  or* 
ried  mor#  swiftly,  or  retarded  in  her  course,  s> 
cordtag  to  the  durection  of  the  amcat  ^itbor 
against  the  way  «f  the  diip.  An4 

$.  Course;  projmstioo. 

The  casue  of  Cadmus  was  takei^  aad  ThAtt 

^vested,  by  Phebidas,thc  LacedemQaiaa,iBiifr 

ously;  which  drew  00  a  reaurprise  of  the  cade, 

.  »recoveryofthetofwn,aada«arv«#ef  ik«^    ^ 

.    even  into  the  walls  of  Sparta.  Btm 

Cu'rkently.  adv.  [frona  current.'\ 

1.  In  a  constant  motion. 

2.  Without  opposition. 

The  very  cause  which  mak^die  skofle  mi 
umoram  to  think  they  even  see  how  the  werttf 
Cod  rvimedi  (MrrMtfly  on  your  side,  ii'thiitkar 
minds  are  forestalled,  and  tneir  coaceitspetnfr 
ed  beforehand.  Bmker^Fr^ 

3.  Popularly ;  fashionaUy ;  gcnerifly. 
4>  Without  ceasing. 
Cu'RREMTNBM. «.  /.  [from  cuntnt^l 
r.  Circulation. 

a.  General  reception. 

3.  Easiness  of  pronunciation. 

When  subsrantialness  combtneth  wkh  dcfish- 
fubessi  and  currentness  with  stayedness,  hov  at 
the  language  sound  other  than  most  full  of  svtd- 
ness  f  Camden's  Amaim. 

Cu^R&iER.ff./.  [^rMrmri,  Latin.]  Ooe 
who  dresses  and  pares  leather  for  thcxe 
who  make  shoes,  or  other  thines. 

A  currier  bou^t  a  bear-dda  of  a  AnottBaB, 
and  bkl  him  down  ready  money  £or  it. 

£1  EstrtKp. 
Wam'd  by  frequent  ills,  the  way  they  fouai 
.    To  lodge  their  k>athtQme  carrion  under  gravnd; 
For  useless  to  the  currier  vrere  thdr  hides, 
Nor  could  their  tainted  flesh  with  ocean  t^ 
Be  freed  from  filth.  Dry^s  FirpL 

Cu'RRXsif.  adj^  ffrom  rvr.]  Haviiig  Sk 
qualities  of  a  ^generate  dog ;  bfutal ; 
sour;  quarrelsome;  malignant;  diar- 
Ush ;  uncivil ;  untractable ;  ifflpracti- 
cable.  • 

Sweet  spealdng  oft  a  eurrish  heart  redskai^ 

No  care  of  jusdce,  nor  no  rule  of  reason,  . 
Did  thenceforth  ever  enter  in  his  mind ; 
But  cnielty,  the  sign  of  eurrisb  kind.  Hwk  tdu 

In  fashions  waywwl,  and  in  lo%«  unkind ; 
For  Cupid  deigns  not  wound  a  tvriA  nmd. 

I  would  she  were  in  heaven,  ae  die  cooM 
Entreat  some  pow*r  to  change  this  currish  lev. 

ShtAfemt, 

She  says,  your  dog  was  a  cvr;  and  tew  ym, 
^Krrw^  thanks  is  good  enough  for  sik)i  a 


To  CimRY.  V.  a.  [ftfrnnof,  leather,  lit.] 
X.  To  dress  leather,  by  baiting  and  v^ 

bing  it. 
a.Tobeat;  to  drub  i  to  thrash ;  to  ch» 

tise. 
A  deepdetign  in  't  to  dhride 

The  well-afiiKted  that  confide ; 

By  setting  brother  against  brothers 

Todawandrv^oneanodker;         JMrg 
I-may  expect  her  to  take  care  of  her  fiwifi 

and^i^rjf  herludeincaseofrcftissL    Aibm. 
3^  To  rub  a  horse  with  a  iccatdiing  Jjj 

strument».8o  as  to  sxBOOth  his  coti  ^ 
'  promote  his  flesh. 


CUR 

Rkdoni  mdce  the  putt  more  ieiby  tnd  ftiU ; 
■s  we  sec  both  in  men,  and  in  the  eurrying  of 
hones :  the  cause  b,  for  that  they  draw  a  {reater 
quantity  of  spirits  and  blood  to  the  parts.  Baenn, 
4>  To  scratch  iti  kindness ;  to  nib  down 
with  flattery ;  to  tickle. 

If  I  had  a  suit  to  master  Shallow,  I  would 
humour  his  men;  if  to  hb  men,  I  woul^  turry 
with  master  Shallow.  &baksp<are^ 

5.  To  Curry  Fa*vour.  To  become  a  fa- 
vourite  by  petty  officiousness  slight 
kindnesses,  or  flattery. 

He  judged  them  still  over-abjectly  to  fawn 
upon  tne  heathens,  and  to  atrryfavwr  with  in- 
fidels. -"^  Hooker. 
This  humour  succeeded  so  with  die  punpyj 
that  an  ass  would  go  the  same  way  to  work  to 
curry  favour  for  himselfl  VMstrongi, 
Cu'RRYCOMB.  n.  s,  [from  curry  and 
coTnh,^  An  iron  instrument  used  for 
curryiiig  or  cleaning  horses. 

He  has  a  clearer  idea  from  a  little  nrint  than 
from  a  long  definition;  and  so  he  would  have  of 
ttriiU  and  thtntm,  if,  instead  of  a  nrrytomk  and 
cymbal,  he  could  see  stamped  in  the  margin 
small  pictures  of  these  instruments.  Locii, 

To  CURSE,  nj.  a.  [cujif  lan,  Saxon.] 
X.  To  wish  evil  to*,  to  execrate;.; to  de- 
vote. 

Ct$rje  me  this  people ;  for  they  are  too  mighty 
for  me.  ,  Numberu 

After  Sdyman  had  looked  upon  the  dead  body, 
^nd  bitterly  twsed  the  same,  he  caused  a  great 
weight  to  be  tied  unto  it,  and  so  cast  into  the 
tea.  .  KnotUu 

What,  yet  again  ?  the  third  time  hast  thou 
curst  me : 
This  imprecation  was  for  Laius'  deaths 
And  thou  hast  wishM  me  like  him. 

Dryitn  ami  lot* 
t.  To  mischief;  to  afflict ;  to  torment. 
Oil  impious  realms  and  borVrous  kings  im- 
pose 
Thy  plagues,  and  eurte  'em  with  such  sons  as 
thme.  Po^* 

To  Curse,  v.  n.  To  imprecate  ;  to  deny 
or  affirm  with  imprecation  of  divine 
vengeance. 

The  silver  ^bout  which  thou  turadtt^  and 
speakest  of  aWo  in  my  ears,  behold  the  silver  is 
with  me.  J^u* 

Cu  Rs  E.  IT.  J.  [from  the  verb.  1 

1.  Maledictioh ;  wish  of  evil  to  another. 

Neither  have  I  suffered  my  mouth  to  sin,  by 
wishing  a  ewn  to  hi«  soul  7  J. 

I  never  went  from  your  lordship  but  ynm  a 

longint  to  return ;  or  without  a  hearty  cmrtt  to 

him  wno  invented  ceremonies,  and  put  me  on 

the  necesaty  of  withdrawing.       ^         DrytUn. 

3.  Affliction;  torment;  vexation. 

Curse  cm  the  Stripling !  how  he  apes  his  sire ! 
Ambitiously  sententious.  AdiUcu^ 

C u'rs B  Xi^tartinpial  adp  [from  c«r/e.] 

2.  Deserving  a  curse;  hateful;  detesta^ 
ble;  abominable;  wicked. 

Merciful  pow*rs! 
R  estralft^in  me  the  cemi  thoughts  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose.  Shmksfeartk 

3.  Unholy ;  unsanctxfied ;  blasted  by  a 
curse. 

Come,  lady;  while  heav'n  lends  us  grscei 
JLet  ua  Wf  tha  rvrMi/pIace, 
L.est  the  sorcerer  us  emioe 
With  SQine  other  new  device  s 
Not  ii  wnstf  or  needlea  aoundt 
Till  w»  come  to  holier  grouad.  ikfV/m* 


CU|l 

3.  Vexadoas;  troidilesome. 

This  asrstd  quarrel  be  no  mere  renew'd  :  . 
Be,  as  becoibea  amrife,  obedient  still; 
Though  criev'd»  yet  subject  v\  her  buibanA 

One  day,  I  think,  in  Para^he  Uv*<l; 
-  DestinM  the  next  his  journey  to  pursue^ 
Where  wounding  thonis  and  ^wrrM  thistles  grrir. 

Cu'rsedlt.  ad^v.  [from  cursed,']  Miscra* 
bly ;  shamefully :  a  low  cant  word. 

Swtisfiicdon  and  reititutbn  lies  so  turstJly  htt4 
on  the  ^zzards  of  our  publicans.  L*£strmiqe* 
Sure  this  is  a  nation  that  is  tmrtiSy  afraid  of 
being  over-run  with  too  much  politeness,  and 
cannot  regain  one-greal  genius  -but  at  thecK* 
pence  of  another.  F^ 

Cv'RSEDNEss.  ff.  /.  [from  cursed^}    The 

state  ofbeing  under  a  cm^. 
Cu'rship.  n.  J,  [from  curJ]  .Dagship; 
meanness;  scoundrelship.  > 

How  durst,  I  say,  oppose  thy  tunBh^  . 
'Gainst  arms^  authority,  and  worship  t  BuHk 
CVRSrrOR.  ».  j.  [I-atin.]  An  officer 
or  clerk  belonging  to  die  Chancery, 
tiiat  makes  out  original  writs*  They 
are  called  clerks  of  coarse,  in  the  oath 
of  the  clerks  of  Chancery.  Of  tiiesc 
there  are  twenty-four  in  nnmberi  which 
have  certiun  shires  allotted  to  each  of 
them,  into  which  they  make  out  such 
original  writs  as  are  required.  Tl(ef 
arc  a  corporation  among  theauefares. 

Comi/. 

Then  b  the  recognition  and  value,  sigiiedwith 

the  hand-writing  of  that  justice,  carried  by  th* 

cursHor  in  Chancery  for  that  shire  where  thtas 

laAds  do  lie ;  and  by  him  is  a  wri|  of  cevtaanc 

thereupon  drawn,  and  engrossed  00  perdiment. 

,  Baeom. 

Cu'rso  r  a  r  y.  adj.  [frotti  cursus^  Latin. ] 

Cursory;  hasty;  careless.    A  woid^  I 

believe,  only  found  in  the  following  line. 

i  have  but  with  a  turgor ary  eye 
0*erglanc'd  the  articles.   Sbaispetris  Henry  V, 
Cu'RsoRiLY.  ad^.  [from  curjory.]     Has- 
tily ;  without  care ;  without  solicitous 
attention. 

This  power,  and  no  other,  Luther  disowns ;  aa 
any  one  that  views  the  place  but  emrsorUy  muA 
needs  see.  Atierhury, 

Cu'rsorinbss.91.  J.  [frcxn  curtory.'\  Slight 

attention. 
CU'RSORY.  adj.  Shook  enrsoriut^  Latin.] 
Hasiy;  quick;  inattentive;  carriess. 

The  ftst,  upon  a  emrsory  and  superficial  n4w^ 

appeared  like  the  head  of  another  man.  AJJh^, 

Curst,  adj.  Froward;  peevish;  maNg- 

nant;  mischievous;  malicious;  snarling. 

Mr.  Mason,  after  his  manner,  was  very  merry 

with  both  parties;  pteasandy  playing  both  wim 

the  shrewcl  toudies  of  many  eurstbojf^  epd  with 

the  small  discretion  of  nnny  lewd  schoolmastera. 

AMbam*4  SfboUmeuier, 

Curst  coK's  have  sliorthoms.  J*ro<uer6. 

I  pray  you,  though  you  mock  me,gendeaici^ 

^  Let  her  not  h^rt  me :  I  was  never  curst  i 

*  I  have  no  gift  at  all  in  shrewishness; 

I  am  a  right  maid  for  my  cowardice ; 

Let  hex  not  strike  me.  SioMsfrare* 

I  *ll  go  see  if  the  bear  be  gone  from  the4en- 

tleman,  and  how  much  he  hath  eaten:  they  are 

never  curst  but  when  they  are  hux^ry.   5o«b/^ 

Her  only  fcolt,  and  that  is^ndc  enough, 
Is  that  she  is  guolenUy  curttt 


And  ^ewd  and  Ihiwttd ;  lo  beyond  til  metturt* 
7li«t,  were  my  state  far  woncr  than  it  is, 
I  would  not  wed  her  for  a  mhn  of  gold.   Sitdi, 
WImd  I  diMuaded  hkn  firon  his  iaccnt, 
^  And  found  him  pisht  to  do  it,  with  emrst  speech 
^  1  chreatcn'd  to  ascover  him*  SAoAtjkegre* 

And  thon^  his  mind 
Be  ne'er  so  ams^  hu  tongue  is  kind.    Crmshmmf. 
Cu'rstness.  jv./.  [irom  curst.]  Peevish- 
•     'Dess;  frowardness ;  malignity. 
Then,  noble  partners* 
^ooch  you  the  sourest  pouitt  with  sw«etestunns» 
Kor  atrttmets  grow  to  the  matter*  '    Shaksfemre. 
Her  mouth  she  writh'd,  her  forehead  taught 
toirownf 
Her  eyea  to  sparkle  fires  sn  kive  unknowto; 
Her  saHow  cheeks  her  envious  mind  did  shew, 
,  And  ev'nr  feature  qxike^ak>ud  the  cmrsitM*  of  a 
snrew.  DryJem, 

CuKT.  adh  [from  curtiu^  Latin.]    Short. 
To  CUHTAIL.  V.  tf.    \eurfi  Latins    It 
was  anciently  written  curtail  which  per- 
haps Is  more  proper ;  .but  dogs  that  had 
their  tails  cut  being  called  eurtal  dogSy 
the  word  was  vulgarly  conceived  to  mean 
originally  to  cut  the  tail^  and  was  in  time 
wntten  according  to  that  notion.] 
I.  To  cut  off;  to  cut  short ;  to'shcnrten. 
<      I»  that  am  mrUiTd^  aU  ftir  proponioo, 
Dcfonn*d*  uiifinish*d,  sent  helbre  my  time 
Iwo  this  breathins  worUt  Shaktpeart, 

Then  whv  should  we  ourselves  abridge. 
And  orfftfii  our  own  privilege?  niAhrat. 

ScribbiersseDd  us  over  their  trash  in  prose  and 
veffse>'with  abominable  mrtM/iiiff  and  ouaint 
Boderaisms.  ^tvift. 

This  general  employ  and  expence  of  their 
thnot  would  as  assuredly  cmrtaUm  retrench  the 
oidiiiary  meant  of  knowledge  and  erudition, 
as  it  would  shocten  the  oppcMrtunities  of  vice. 

Perinpa  this  fanmour  of  speaking  no  more 
^lan  we  must,  has  so  miseraoly  cmrtaiUd  some 
%£^ns  words;  and,  in  familiar  writing  and 
^smversations,  they  often  lose  all  but  their  first 
ayUahks.  Addism'i  SpeeUi^r, 

%.  It  has  of  before  the  thing  cut  off. 

The  count  assured  the  court,  that  Fact,  his 
antagonist,  had  taken  a  wrong  name,  having  emr^ 
taii^  it  9f  three  letters  ^  for  that  his  name  w 
not  Fact,  but  Faction.  AdUnn, 

Cv^RTAiL  Dog,  H.J.  A  dog  knvedf  or 
mutilated  according  to  the  forest  laws, 
whose  tail  is  cut  off,  and  who  is  there- 
fore hindered  in  coursing.  Perhaps  this 
vrord  may  be  the  original  of  r»r. 

I,  amaaco,  ran  firom  ner  u  a  witch ;  and  I 

think,  if  my  breast  had  not  been  made  or  £iith, 

and  my  heart  of  steel,  she  had  transfiarmed  me 

to  a  turiaiidtg,  and  made  me  turn  1'  th*  wheel. 

3iaJbpeare*s  Ctmet^f  tf£mun, 

CUIITAIN.  «./.  [for/mfl,  Latin.] 

X.  A  cloth  contracted  or  expanded  at  plea- 
surey  to  admit  or  exclude  the  light,  to 
conceal  or  discover  any  tbingi  to  shade 
a  bed,  to  darken  a  roonv. 
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fmositdrmwmtmHmm  bcfiva  die  votklbri 
while,  and  keep  jrour  patience  a  Iktle  n  an- 
pense.  Bunefs  ^tbeen. 

Once  more  I  wnteto  yoi,  and  this  oaoe  rlll 
b^  the  last :  the  atrtaiu  will  soon  be  iravcm  be- 
twen  my  friend  and  me«  and  nothing  left  but  tti 
wish  you  a  long  good-n^i  P<fi' 

3.  To  open  it,  so  as  to  discern  the  object 

So  soon  as  the  all^dMering  sua 
Should  in  the  Cmhest  east  begin  x.piran 
The  shady  cvrtaim  from  Aurora's  heL  SUb^ 

Let  them  deep,  let  them  sleep  on 
Till  this  stormv  night  be  gone. 
And  th*  eternal  marrow  ibwn ; 
Then  the  cmriaim  will  be  drmau         CraAm. 

4.  [In  fortification.]  That  part  of  ^ 
wall  pr  rampart  that  lies  between  two 
bastions.  MiUtan  Did' 

The  govemour,  not  discouraged,  suunlv  of 
timber  and  boards  raised  up  a  curtw  twelve  focc 
high,  at  the  back  tf  his  soldiers.  KmIUs. 

CuKi  Al^^•L£CTURE.  n,s,  [iroOL cnrtais 
and  /ecturt.l  A  reproof  given  by  a  wife 
to  her  husband  in  bed. 

What  endless  brawls  by  wives  are  bred ! 
The  cmrtaJM'faimre  makea  a  mournful  bed. 

Drydn/  Javtfi*L 

She  ought  to  exert  the  authonty  of  the  ritro 

tain^leetyre!  and,  if  she  &ids  hhn  of  s  lebeUkKU 

disposition,  to  tame  him.  AMstM, 

TV  Cu'RT  Aiw.  V.  a,  [finom  the  noun.]  To 

enclose  or  accommodate  with  curtains. 

Now  o'er  one  half  the  world 
Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  cmriMm'd  slee|».  Sbais^e^e's  Mad^- 

The  wand'ring  prince  and  Dido, 
VThen  with  a  hajf>py  storm  they  were  sur|ffis'd, 
And  curtauCd  witn  a  counsel-Ibeepint  are. 


Their  curtain  ought  to  be  kept  open,  so  as  to 
renew  the  ahr.  -  Arhutbitot  m  JDirf. 

3ol  through  white  <ar»'«alw  Jiot  a  tim'rousray. 
And  op*d  those  eyes  that  roust  ecBpse  thetlay. 

Thy  hand,  nreat  Dulness !  lets  the  atrtMH  Si) 

And  universal  darkness  buries  alL  J^tPe. 

a.  To  draw  the  Cvrtaim.    To  dose  it, 

^Bo  as  to  shut  out  the  light,  or  conceal 

the  object 


But,  in  her  temple's  laac  recess  indos'd. 
On  Dulness'  lap  th' Anointed  head  reposM: 
Him  close  she<«ria(«Vroiund  with  vaponrsblu?, 
And  soft  besprinkled  with  Cumnerian  dew.  ?^. 

Curtate  Distance. «./.  [In  astronomy.] 
The  distance  of  a  planet's  place  from 
the  sun,  reduced  to  the  eclii^kk. 

CupTA'TlOK,  jr.  /.  [ftom  curto,  to 
shorten,  Lat]  The  interval  between  a 
planet's  distance  front  the  sun  and  the 
curtate  distance.  GmmSerj. 

CU^RTELASSE.  )  a       r^ 
CU'RTELAX.      j  See  CUTLASS. 

Cu'RTSY.    Sec  Courtesy. 

Cu'RVATKD.  adj.  [curvatusflaul  Bent; 
crooked. 

CuRv ACTION.  n.j.  [ctirvoy  Latin.]  Tie 
act  of  bending  or  crooking. 

Cu'RVATURE.*.  J.  Ifrom ctirve.]  Crook- 
edness J  inflexion ;  manner  of  bendinir. 
It  is  bent  after  the  manner  cf  the  cateotfiia 
curve,  by  which  it  obtains  that  «sn«tarr  tfatf  a 
safest  for  the  induded  marrow.  C%ar. 

Flaccid  it  was  beyond  tbe  actirity  of  the  ins»- 
de,  and  curvature  ctf  the  ossides,  to  give  it  a  due 
tension.  *  Hd^- 

Curve,  adj.  [mnnu, Latin.]  Crooked; 
bent ;  inflected ;  not  straight. 

Unless  an  intrinnck  principle  qf  gravity  «tit- 
tractwn  may  make  it  describe  a  «rw  fins  atot 
the  attracting  body.  JUadty, 

Curve.  «.  /.  Any  thing  brat ;  a  flexwe 
or  crookedness  of  any  paiticBlaribnB* 

And  as  ^ou  lead  it  round  in  aitftd  cur^ 
With  eye  «ite&nve  maikifae  yiPF^Lg^^ 


c  u  s 

7q  CtniVE.  V.  a;   [fKTVtf,  Latth:]    To 
bend ;  to  crook ;  to  inflect. 
And  the  tonffue  is  drawn  back  Ind  turvetL  . 

Holder. 
To  CURVET.  V.  n.  [ctirvettare^  Italian.] 
1.  To  leap  ;  to  bound. 

Cry  holla!   to  thy  tongue,  t  pr'vthee:    it 
tuTvtU  unseasonably.  ^bakjpean. 

Himself  be  qm  an  earwig  set; 
Yet  scarce  he  on  his  back  could  get, 
So  oft  and  high  he  did  turvtt 
Ere  he  himself  could  settle.  Draytw. 

Sei^'d  with  unwonted  pain,  lurprix'd  with 
fright,  ' 
The  wounded  steed  an^vetj  ;  and,  rais*3  upright, 
Lights  on  his  feet  before :  his  hooft  behind 
Spring  up  in  air  aloft,  and  lash  the  wind. 

Dryden*/  JBmeU^ 

(.  To  frisk  $  to  be  licentious. 
Jlrve't.  «.  /.  [from the  verb.] 
:•  A  leap  ;  a  bound.  ^ 

.  A  frolfck ;  a  prank. 

^URV'fLI^NEAR.    adj.    [curVUS  ZliA  iifiMf 

Latin.]  ^ 
.  Consistine  of  a  crooked  line. 

The  impuue  continually  draws  the  celestial 
body  from  Its  rectilinear  morion,  and  forces  it 
into  a  curviiimior  orbit;  so  that  it  must  be  re- 
peated every  minute  of  time.  Cbgytte, 
•  Cumpoecd  of  crooked  lines. 
u^RVixr.  It*  i.  [from  curve^']  Crooked- 
ness.                                            ' 

The  joined  ends  of  that  bone  and  the  Incus 
receding,  make  a  more  acute  angle  at  that  joint, 
and  eive  a  greater  curvity  to  the  posture  ^the 
ossicTes.  HMer  om  Speech^ 

:rSHION.ii.j.  [ii/i/As»Dutch;  (oussitit 
French.]    A  pillow  for  the  seat ;  a  soft 
pstd  placed  upon  a  chair. 
Call  Ckuiditts,  and  some  other  of  my  men : 
*11  have  them  deep  on  tmbktu  in  my  tent* 

Sb^p^arf, 
If  you  are  learned, 
Se  not  as  common  fools ;  if  you  are  not, 
^et  them  hsve  emtBims  by  you.       Sbahpean. 
But,  ere  they  sat,  officbus  Baucis  bys 
^vroeusbhms  stuff *d  with  straw,  the  seat  to  raise; 
hoarse,  but  the  best,  she  had.    Drydeut  Fabia, 
An  eastern  king  put  a  judge  to  death  for  an 
liquitous  sentence;  and  ordered  his  hide  to  be 
uffeid  into  a  tuibieH^tad  placed  upon  the  tribu- 
tl  for  the  BOB  to  sit  on.  Swifi. 

's  H  f  o  N  E  o .  adj.  [from  ctubion,']  Seated 
n  a  cushion ;  supported  bv  cushions. 
Many  who  are  emsbmiedu^n  thrones,  would 
ive  remained  in  obscurity.  Disurt.  m  Pmrtut, 
$P.  « •  .r.  [f  ^/if  f  Latin.]  A  tenn  used 
y  express  the  points  or  boms  of  the 
ioon,  or  other  luminary.  Harris. 

SPAT£I>.  )  adj.  [from  aupis^  Lat •  ] 
»riDATSD-5  A  word  expressing  the 
tves  <^  a  flower  ending  in  a  point. 

$mncy. 
iTARD*  n.  s.  IcwHardf  Welsh.]  A 
(xd  of  sweetmeat  made  by  boiling 
gs  With  milk  and  sugar  till  the  whole 
Ickens  into  sl  mass.  It  is  a  food  much 
ed  in  city  feasts. 
ie  cramm'd  them,  tiU  their  guts  did  ake, 
ch  cawdle,  cmsiardtWaA  plumb^ake.  Hudib. 
U>w  may'rs  and  shrieyts  all  hush'd  and  aati- 

ace  Isiy  ( 
eat,  Sn  dreams,  die  cuttard  of  the  day.  Popt. 
I  oi>Y.  n  s.  SsMtodia,  Latin.] 


c  us 

I.  tmtmioattient ;  restraint  of  liberty. 

Tht  council  remomtianced  unto  queen  £liiM 
beth  the  consptraqes  agaiiiR  her  life;  and  thei^ 
fore  they  advised  bar,  that  ahe  shouM  go  Me 
abroad  weakly  attended:  but  the  queen  aa« 
sweted,  she  had  rather  be  dead  than  put  in  em$^ 
t»Jh.  '   Bae$m» 

for  us  ensbv'd  is  ciut^dy  severe, 
And  stripes,  and  arbitrary  punishment 
Inflicted?  Afi/lM*/  Par.  LmU 

ft.  Care ;  guardianship ;  charge. 

Under  tne  ctut9dy  and  chaige  of  the  sons  of 
Merari,  shall  be  tlie  boards  of  the  tabernacle' 

Nmaitrt^ 

We  being  strangers  here,  how  dar*st  thou  trust 
So  great  a  charge  from  thine  own  custody  f  Sbak* 

An  offence  it  were*  rashly  to  depan  out  of  the 
city  committed  to  their  ^I'ffdy.  KimUe$^ 

"'rhere  is  generally  but  one  coin  stampt  upon 

the  occasion,  which  is  made  a  preaem  to  the  per« 

son  who  is  celebrated  on  it :  bv'  this  means  the 

whole  frame  is  in  his  own  cmtvoy,  jtddhoa* 

3.  Defence ;  preservation  ;  aecurity. 

lliere  was  prepared  a  fleet  of  thirty  ships  for 
the  cMstadj^  of  the  narrow  seas.  imcmm 

CU'STDM.  ».  i.  icojtume,  French.] 
I.'  Habit  y  habitual  practice. 

Blood  and  destruction  shall  be  so  in  use. 
That  mothers  shall  but  smile  when  tber  behoU 
Their  in£uits  quarter'd  by  the  hands  ot  war ; 
AU  pity  choakVi  with  emstam  of  fell  deeds.  Sbai, 
Cwtom,  a  greater  power  than  nature,  seldom 
iails  to  make  them  worship.  ~    ' 


ft.  Fashion ;  common  way  of  acting. 

And  the  priest's  cmstom  with  the  peo^  was^ 
that  when  any  man  offered  sacrifice,  the  priest's 
servant  came,  while  the  flesh  was  in  seethmg, 
with  a  flesh-hopk  of  tturee  teeth  in  his  hands. 

ISamad. 

3.  Established  manner. 

According  to  the  *iut»m  of  the  priest's  ofllicek 
his  lot  was  to  bum  incense  when  ne  wem  into 
the  temple  of  the  Lord.  Lubtn 

4.  Practice  of  buying  of  certain  persqns.- 

You  say  he  n  assiduous  in  his  calling)  and  is 
he  not  grown  rich  by  iff  Let  him  £ive  your 
aut0mf  but  not  your  votes.  Adiiivm. 

5.  Application  from  buyers :  as»  tbti  trailer 
has  good  custom. 

6.  {in  law.] 

A  law  or  right  not  written,  which,  being  et> 
ubiished  by  long  use,  and  the  consent  of  our 
ancestors,  has  been,  and  is,  daily  practised.  We 
cannot  say  that  this  or  that  is  a  <k/«mv,  excent  we 
can  justify  that  it  hath  cominuedso  one  nun-* 
dred  years;  yet,  because  that  is  hsurd  to  prove* 
it  is  enough  for  the  proof  of  a  tuttom^  i£  two  or 
more  can  depose  that  they  heard  their  fiithen 
say,  that  it  was  a  ctuttm  all  their  time;  and 
that  their  fathers  heard  their  fathers  also  say,  that 
it  was  likewise  a  a/*tom  in  their  time.  If  n  is 
to  be  proved  by  record,  the  contmuance  ot'  a 
hundred  years  will  serve.  Castcm  is  either  ge* 
neral  or  particular :  general,  that  whidi  is  cur- 
rent through  £ng1and ;  particular,  is  that  which 
belongs  to  this  or  that  county,  as  gavelkind  to 
Kent,  or  this  or  that  lordship,  dty,  or  town. 
Ciutom  difiers  from  prescription;  for.«w/«Mv  is 
Common  to  more,  and  prescription  is  particular 
to  this  or  that  man :  prescripnoo  may  be  for  a 
fu  shorter  time  than  enttmn.  Co'xelh 

7.  Tribute;  t^x paid  for  goods  imported 
oi' exported. 

The  residue  df  these  ordinary  finances  be  ca- 
sual or  oncertain ;  as  be  the  escheats  and  ^rfcl- 
tures,  the  aut$mi,  butlerage,  and  impons. 

.       JtfTM. 


c  u  s 

Tnote  CflnunMitttff  tBxj  be  dicpcfscd,  ster 
Iwvtug  paid  the  ctuimasy  m  £o^jm.      TempU, 

Cmstmu  to  steal  is  sucKa  trivial  tkti^ 
That  \  is  their  charter  to  defrasd  their  king. 

Dty/en, 

Strabo  tells  youf  that  Britain  hart  heavy  taxes, 
•specially  the  custom*  oo  the  impbrution  of  the 
Gallidi  trade.  Arimtiavt, 

Cu'sT  o M  iTous  E .  n,j.  The  house  where 
tbe  tixes  upon  goods  imported  or  ex- 
ported arc  collected. 

Some  attifimBwst  officers,  birds  of  passage, 
•nd  oppressive  thrH^  squires,  are  the  ctiy 
tfarfriqg  people  aipongst  lis.  Swift* 

Cu'sTOM ABLE. adj.  [firom <tuiomJ\  Com- 

mom ;  iu^iual ;  ^qucnt# 
Co'sTOMABLENSss.  if./,  [from  mr/ont- 

t.  Frequency ;  habit. 

a.  Coaformity  to  custom. 

Cu'sTOMABLY.  adnf.  \irom  customabU,'\ 
According  to  custem. 

Kingdoms  have  nitt9mah(y  been  carried  Mwy 
hf  righA  of  succession»  according  to  proximity 
of  blood.  Baj%uard, 

Cu'sTOMARiLY.  W'v.  [from  ou/onMirf.] 
Habitiially;  commonly. 

Tocall  Ood  to  witness  truth,  or  a  lye  p^haps, 
•r  to  appeal  to  him  on  every  trivial  occasion,  in 
common  discourse,  ewttomarily  without  oonsi- 
deration,  is  one  of  the  hiEhest  intfignities  and 
affronts  that  can  be  offered  him.  Hay* 

Cu'STOMARiNESS.if.j.  [from ciutomaiy*] 
Frequency ;  commonness ;  frequent 
occurrence. 

A  vice  whidi  for  its  guilt  may  justify  the 
Aarpest,  and  for  its  customariness  the  frequentest, 
invectives  which  can  be  made  against  it. 

Gwvemmtmt  of  the  Tongue, 

Cu'sTOMARY.  adp  [fi-om  ciutom.'] 
I.  Conformable  to  establisfaed  custom  i 
a  "cording  to  prescription. 

Pray  you  now,  if  it  may  sund  with  the  tune 

of  your  voices,  that  1  may  be  consul  *.  1  have 

here  the  ^/<««rary  gown.  Sbakspeare, 

Several  ingenious  persons,  whose  assistance 

,       might  be  conducive  to  the  advance  of  real  and 

usdfiil  knowledge,  by  under  the  proudices  of 

education  and  nutomsrj  belief.  UianviUe, 

%,  Habitual.   , 

We  should  avoid  the  profane  and  irreverent 

uat  of  God*s  name,  by  cursing,  or  a/Mtomary 

swearing;  aad  take  heed  of  die  neglea  of  his 

worship,or  any  thing  belonging  to  it.  TiUotnm, 

3.  Usual;  wonted.  - 

Ev*n  now  I  met  him 
With  etuiomary  compliment;  when  he, 
Waftiitt  his  eyes  to  th'  contrary,  and  falling 
A  Kp  of  much  contempt,  speeds  from  me. 

Sbaksptmre, 

Co'STOMED.  adj.  [from  faj/w«.]  Usual ; 
common  ;  that  to  which  wc  are  accus- 
tomed. 

No  natural  eihajlation  in  the  sky, 
No  common  wind,  ne  (Cvj^mw^  event, 
BMt  Uiey  wiH  plnck  away  Xu  natural  cause,  * 
And  i»tt  ihe^i  meteors,  prodigies,  aiMl  signs. 

Sbtitptsre* 
Cu'stombA*  ff.  /.  [from  enMom.'] 
I.  One  who  frequents  any  place  of  tale 
for  the  sake  of  tmrchasitig. 

One  would  thhuc  it  Overdone's  house ;  for 
here  be  many  etd  tuifomtru  Shmkpourt* 

A  wi^tby  poet  ukics  m  vt  paiai  to  ]uf% 


CUT 

A  fiatterinc  audience,  tbn  poor  tradesacB^ 
To  persuade  etutmurs  to  boy 'their  goods. 


Lord  Strut  has  bespoke  his  livenes  at  Levis 
Baboon's  shop.  Don't  you  see  how  that  oU  fan 
steab  away  your  cmstomen,  and  turns  you  oat  d 
your  business,  every  day  f  ArhoAatL 

Those  papeiv  are  grown  a  nece»ai|  ur  ■ 
coffeehouse  furniture,  and  may  be  real  of  la^ 
tomer*  of  all  ranks  for  curioaity  or  ainunmsL 

I  shewed  you  a  piece  of  bbck  and  wtutecsC 
just  sent  from  the  dyer;  which  you  were  pkai4 
to  approve  of,  and  be  ny  nxtomer  lor.     5«^ 

».  A  common  woaian.  TbisscaietsMv 
obsolete. 

I  marry  her!  Wbat*  a  automv?  PrVtlne, 
hear  some  charity  to  my  wit ;  do  not  tbiu  k  » 
unwholesonu^  8kdupear^$  OOdU 

CU'STREL.  «.  ^. 

I.  A  buckler-bearer. 

1.  A  vessel  for  holding  wine.    Jmrntrntb. 

7#  CUT.  pret.  rstf  ;  pait*  pass.  rv/.  [pro* 

babl/  from  the  French  cotiUaM,zksik.] 

X.  To  penetrate  with  an   edged  imtni^ 

ment ;  to  divide  anj  continuky  by  i 

•harp  edge. 

Ah !  eat  my  lace  asunder. 
That  my  great  heart  may  have  some  soope  t» 

beat. 
Or  else  I  swoon  with  this  dead-killina  nevsi' 

ShaJtspeare^'t  KicUHvL 
And  when  two  heara  were  joined  bj  Banal 
love. 
The  sword  of  justice  cvtj  upon  the  knoi. 
And  severs  *em  for  ever,  Ay*». 

Some  I  hiyecui  away  with  acinars.  Wuem*. 
t.  To  hew. 

Thy  servantf  can  ddU  to  cut  tiniber  is  L«b* 
non.  aCiiiariir. 

3.  To  carve  ;  to  make  by  sculpture. 

Why  diould  a  man  whose   Mood  is  vstc 
within. 
Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  abSaster  f     SM. 

The  triumphal  is  defaced  try  time ;  Int  tb: 
plan  of  it  isneatlyorfupon  the  wallofaBd^ 
Douring  building.  ififii«. 

4.  To  form  any  thing  by  cutting. 

And  they  did  beat  the  gold  into  tlun  jbto^ 
and  or/  it  into  wires.  Jxn^ 

J.  To  divide  bv  passing  through. 

Before  the  wiiistling  r.Inds  the  vesKhif  i 
With  rapid  swiftness  emt  the  litiuid  wiy, 
And  reach  Gerestus  at  the  point  of  djy.  /^. 

6.  To  pierce  with  any  uneasy  sensation. 

The  man  was  emt  to  the  heart  with  ihoe^Bf 
solations. 

7.  To  divide  packs  of  cards. 

Supine  they  in  their  heav*n  remain, 
Exempt  from  passion  and  from  pain; 
And  frankly  leave  us  human  elces 
To  eitt  and  shuffle  for  onrselvea. 

We  sure  in  vain  the  cards  coodena; 
Ourselves  both  eut  and  shuffle  them. 
•  Take  a  fresh  pack ;  nor  is  it  worth  oor  ^ 

WYioenu  or  Muffles  with itur  diity  leaifaf. 

8.  To  intersect;  to CFOfls:  as» one lioe <■« 
another  at  right  angles. 

9.  To  Ci;t  drnim.  To  Ml ;  to  hew  <!•«. 

All  the  tianber  wteeeof  was  M«Att«ittiH 
moMitafais  of  CiKctak  ^Cm^ 

10.  To  Cut  do<ufn.    To  excel ;  to  o«ff- 
power :  a  low  phrase. 

So  grsn  h  hb  psngal  sIsyKOCfj  dttCtef^ 


^ii^ 


C  1JT 

Uvihi  axpxmtvXf  u  fogn  at  tvcr  ii«j eta  hira^elf 
1^  teN.  AddkmA  CmtA  Tariffs 


tJ.  T#  Cut  9ff.    To  aepaMt*  fcuo)  the 
olher  partaby  cutting. 
Ali4  thej  caugilt  fci«)»  zxA  ni  t#iiis  Oiumbt. 

t%,  T9  Cut  ^.    To  destroy;  to  o^Ur- 
pate ;  to  put  to  death  untimely; 
AU  Spain  was  first  oooquered  by  the  Roomus, 


CU  T 

^.  TaCvT^.  Toflhapei  to  farm* 

By  thftpatttvifiiaihMOimihfiughM,  l<s<«iil 

Th«piMMygCh«.  Sbrnksftare. 

1,  for  my  part,  d)9  not  li;*  m||Q«  «M  Mif«» 

iMQ»M-k  <r  s/dm  w^^  siw :  t)vy  I9  for 


Slifl 


iaitd< 


th  cokMues  from  diero,  whkh  were 
d,  and  the  native  Spamavda  ttitt  cut 

t  should  cut  ^the  noUes  for  their  lauU. 

$baksp<arti  Machttb. 

This  ^eat  commander  was  suddenly  ^ir/  ^by 
9  ^ital  itroke,  given  him  with  a  small  contemp- 
tiUe  Inatrument.  ffotvti. 

Irencus  was  likewise  fta  ofly  martyrdom. 

AddiroM, 

I]l-£rted  mnce !  too  n^Ugent  of  life ! 
Cui  ^  in  the  fr^  ripeniii|  ^ime  of  mauhoodv 
Xvea  in  the  pride  of  life.  Fhilipt, 

ty  T9  CvTof,  To  rescind;  to,aeparate; 
to  Uke  zwsLf. 

Fetch  the  ww  hither,  and  we  shall  dtterroine 
Hew  to  art  ff  some  charge  m  legacies.  SMr, 

He  that  nis  <#  twenty  years  of  life, 
Cmis  ffm  murfyttft  or  faring  death.    Sbai» 

Fretone  not  on  thy  God,  wl)oe*er  he  be: 
Thee  be  mjpcds  ooit»  own^  not,  hath  eta  of 
Quite  from  IMS  ptopU.  ASUm's  ApmtHu 

Tht  pro|»nl  of  a  rtcompenot  firon  men,  a»ts 
^  the  hopti  of  future  rtwirda*       SmstHd^e, 

f 4«  r«  Copr  ff.  To  intercept ;  to  hinder 
from  union  or  return. 

Tha  kinc^thit  isbnd,  awisenu  and  a  great 

warrinc, handled  die  matter  so,aa  he  tu$  ^f  their 

land  fbrcen  from  their  ships.  Jk<«if. 

His  party  was  so  OQuch  lofierior  to  the  enemy, 

that  it  wmdd  Ulfallibly  h%ait^,         Ciarmdan, 

15.  To  CvTof.  To  put  an  end  to;  to 
olmale. 

To  att  ^cDutentions,  commissioners  were  ap- 
•     pointed  to  make  certain  the  limits.     Hayvtard, 

To  €mt  of^  further  mediatioa  and  interposi- 
HoRi  thcKkig  co^tead  him  to  give  over  sU 
thoiaghu  of  excuse.  ClanmdoH, 

It  may  cnmpoae  our  unnatural  feads,  and  tut 
^  ftncpient  orratinnt  of  brutal  rage  and  intem- 
perance. JidduMi, 

16.  T«  Cut  ^.    To  withhold. 

Vc  art  ftmtmttH^  to  att  •jFtSX  occasion  from 
thMo  who  seek  occiaion,  tnat  they  may  have 
whefcof  to  JKCBse  ua.  M«fert, 

«7.  ToCuT  e^.    To  preclude. 

Every  odie  who  Ihres  in  the  practice  of  any  v> 
luntary  an,  actually  cuts  himself  of  from  the 
benefits  and  profession  of  Christianity.  Addhott, 

This  only  object  cf  my  real  care, 
Cutjof  fnxn  hope,  abandoo'd  to  despair. 
In  agoin  t^w  popting  £ttal  hours  is  hujd'd 
from  wealth,  ttom  pow'r,  ton  love,  and  from 
the  world.  Prior, 

Why  should  those  who  wait  at  altars  be  ctti  of 
from  paruduns  ^  the  general  benefits  of  law,  or 
•f  nature  f  Stvifi. 

lS»  To  Cut  9ff.,  To  interrupt;  to  silence. 
-  k  ia  nagrace  to  a  iud|e  to  shew  quickness  of 
conceit  in  «K«tf«f  ^  cvidenct  or  counsel  too 
abort.  Batom» 

19.  To  Cut  ^.  To  apostrophise;  to 
abbreviate. 

Vo  TOieel  c«i  be  ^n^  {^  before  another,  when 
we  cannot  sink  tht  urooundation  ef  it*    Dn** 


flmey>ilMg»vibU»MQotwymgy^M»w< 
ofthedttckneas^fi^vviest^qk.  7«>y^« 

The  antionari^a  ^cvig  bu^  ipdil^tVH  l^ri^rs, 
they  wran^  prodigiou^  about  the  <^<tf  nf 
the  toga.  Arbtakuqt  on  Coimu 

They  have  a  large  forest  cW  out  into  w^ks, 
ettr«ra<ly  thick  wd  gloomy.  Addbom^, 

Ai.  To  Cut  ma.  To  scheme ;  tocontrivf. 

Having  a  niostpeniidoua  tire  kindUd  within 

the  very  bownte  01  hiaown  finrett,  ho  had  work 

eaough  eut  him  out  to  eatinguish  it.       Homd* 

Every  man  had  ei^omt%  pl«e  fior  bunsclCip 

hia  owB  thoughts:  I  could  reckon  up  in  our 

army  two  oc  ttiee  lord-^trtiiureca*      .  i^dd**"' 

%%.  To  Cut  out.  To  adapt 

You  know  I  am  not  f m  «oi  for  wiituig  a 
treatise,  nor  have  a  geaiua  t»  pan  any  thu^> 
exacUy.  ^>fi«r. 

aj.  To  Cut  oui.    ToddMur. 

I  zm  eat  ma  from  any  thin|;  hot  eonuDoa 
aGknnwVadgmona^  or  common  ducQuraa.  Ptfn^ 
24.  To  Cut  out.  To  excel;,  to.  out^(!|o. 

%$.  To  Cut  ibort.    To  kindor  fitui  pro- 
ceeding by  sudden  interruption. 
Thua  much  he <apoke»  an4  mora  he  wouU 
have  said,  0 

But  the  stem  hero  tum*d  aside  his  head. 
And  tut  hhn  ibor*.  J>rydtn%  JSntid. 

Achilles  otf  him  iAsif;  and  thus  replied, 
My  worth,  allowM  in  words,  b  in  eAct  darned. 

Zh-jdem. 

a6.  To  Cut  short.    To  abridge :  as,  the 

soIdUrj  qvere  cut  short  of  their  pay. 
a;.  To  Cut  up.  To  divide  an  ^niiQj^  iu|o 
convenient  pieces. 

The  boar's  imempeMnca,  and  th*  noi^  upoi\ 

him  afterwardsi  op  thn  ctothg  him  wp^  that  he 

had  no  brains  in  his  head,  may  be  moialMOdinto 

a  sensual  man.  l.*J^trmHgi^ 

18.  To  Cut  up.    Toeradicate. 

Who  fui  ^  mallows  hy  the  budies,  and  junU 

per-roots  for  their  meati!  Job. 

Tbb  doctrine  044  up  ^  gOTisaoient  by  thn 

roots.  IfcAt. 

To  Cut.  nj, «. 

I.  To  make  way  by  divkiing;  to  divide 
by  passing  through. 

when  the  teeth  are  ready  to  «f,  the  uoper 
part  is  rubbed  with  hard  substaaces,  whicn  in- 
fants, by  a  natural  instinct,  afifect.      Ariutbnoi. 
a.  To  perform  the  operation  of  lithotpmy. 
He  saved  the  lives  off  thousands  by  his  manner 
of  cutting  for  the  sione.  Pope. 

3.  To  interfere :  as,  a  horse  that  cuts. 
Cut.  part,  adj.  Prepared  for  ose :  a  me* 
taphor  from  hewn  timber. 

Sdti  of  phrases,  ^rrf  and  dry,  .    " 

Evcrmori  thy  tongue  supply.  .  $t»jft. 

Cut.  w.  J.  [from  the  vcro.] 
I.  The  action  of  a  sharp  or  edged  instru-* 

ment ;  the  blow  of  an  ax  or  sword, 
a.  The  impression  or  separation  of  contJ 
nuity,  made  by  an  edge  or  sharp  instru 
mcnt :  dbtinguished  from  that  made  by 
perforation  with  a  pointed  instrumgnT. 
3.  A  wound  made  by  cutting. 

Sharp  weapons,  accwding  to  tht  foree.  art 
3C  -    » 


CUT 

btotht  baatarnqr  wm;  wludi  nU  arc  ctQe^ 
#iAy,  wui  art  iccMMa  WMM  dM  fractures. 

4.  A  cbinnel  made  by  art. 

This  great  rMt «  Ach  Satortik  tha  rich  king 
«f  ^ypc,  and  looc  idter  Iwn  Ptokaiiaiif  PhUa- 
delphus,  pwyoaad  to  have  mada  a  peat  deal 


dehmus,  miipoaad  to  have  mada  a  _ 
wider  and  deeper,  and  therehy  to  have  let  the 
Red  Sea  into  uieMcdkenraiieaiu         Km^Ua. 
5.  A  part  cut  off  from  the  rest. 

Suppose  a  board  to  be  ten  loot  loiy,  and  one 
broaot  one  <W  is  rcdconed  so  many  foot. 

MtrthmePt  Hudimdry, 

.4.  A  tnall  particle  j  a  shred. 
'     It  hath  a  number  of  Aort  tufs,  or  ihreddings, 
which  may  be  better  called  wishes  than  prayers. 

7,  A  lot  made  by  cutting  a  stick. 

My  lady  Zehnane  and  my  daughter  Mopta 
nay  draw  #■<»,  and  the  shortest  aa  speak  lint. 

SiAty. 

A  man  may  as  rcaaonaUy  draw  cuts  for  fis 

ttneiB,  aad  stgulate  his  persuasion  by  the  cast 

.    c/adie.  l^h. 

t.  A  Bear  paaiage,  by  which  some  angle 

.    It  cut  off. 

«  The  iofifant  took  heait  to  enter  i^wn  this 
great  camng,  and  inatead  of  their  cuttuig  their 
way  to  it  threudi  the  knowledge  of  the  tongues, 
the  fioherh  and  councils,  they  have  taken  an- 
odier  and  a  shelter  «af«  Stmti, 

There  is  a  shorter  ««<,  an  easier  passage. 

Duay  ^  Pieiy. 

The  evidence  of  my  sense  is  simple  and  im- 

mcfliate,  and  therefore  1  have  but  a  shorter  cui 

thereby  to  the  asaant  to  the  truch  of  the  fiiipgs 

.  so  evidenced.  Hale**  Origin  of  M^nt^ftd* 

But  ^e  gentleman  would  needs  see  me  port 

of  my  way,  and  carry  me  a  short  <itf  through  his 

*oirn  ground  which  saved  me  half  a  mile's  nding. 

Stiiiji*i  ExMmtimer* 

$•  A  picture  cut  or  carved  upon  wood  or 
copper*  and  impressed  from  it. 

In  this  form,  according  to  his  description,  he 

is  set  forth  in  the  prints  or  aitt  d  martyrs  by 

'     Cevallerius.  Br*%vn, 

It  isy  I1x:lieVei  used  improperly  by 

Madam  Dacier,  ^om  some  old  citti  of  Te- 
rence, fancies  that  the  larva  or  persona  of  the 
Roman  actors  was  not  only  a  vizard  for  the  face, 
but  had  false  hair  to  it.  Ad£tom  m  //«/jp. 

so.  The  stamp  on  which  a  picture  is 
carvedy  and  by  which  it  is  impressed* 

SI*  The  act  or  practice  of  dividing  a  pack 
of  cardtl 

How  can  the  muse  her  aid  impart, 
UnskiU'd  in  all  the  terms  of  art  f 
Or  in  harmooious  numbers  put 
The  deal,  the  ihufflc,  and  the  cvf  /  Svnfl, 

Si.  Fashion;  form;  shape;  manner  of 
cutting  into  shape. 

Thehr  dothes  are  after  such  a  jiagan  cut  too, 
That,  sure,  they  *ve  worn  out  Christendom. 

. Sbakspiang  Htnry  ¥IZI. 
*  His  tawny  beard  was  th' eoual  grace 
Both  of  his  wisdom  and  his  face; 
In  €ut  and  dye  so  like  a  tile, 
A  sudden  view  it  would  beguile.        Jiwiahroi, 
They  were  so  frmiliarly  acquainted  with  him, 
as  to  know  the  very  tutothM  beardl. 

StdlingJIeit. 
Chfldren  love  breeches,  not  for  their  emt  or 
ease,  but  because  the  having  them  is  a  mark  or 
step  towards  manhood.  ,  Zoflr. 

.  ^ihird  desires  you  to  observe  well  the  tc)ga 
on  such  a  reverstj  and  asks  you  whether  you 


CUT 

cantacomeieBeebdievsiheilBeM  cf  ktffW 

of  die  true  Roman  cau  Ad&m, 

Sonetimea  an  old  tikwibaBvar  this  a 

chat  sort  of  <a#  in  hia  doashs  wish  gvest  iBiP> 

grity.  JMsm**  SfacULt. 

Wilttfaeu  buy  there  some  lugh  heads  cf  the 

newest  c«/for  my  dai^facer?  if  rMfai^i  7.SJL 

sj.  It  seems  anciently  to  have  ttgntfied  a 

fool  or  cuUy.    To  c&t  still  signifies  to 

cteatj  in  low  langiiaec. 

Send  her  money,  kmdtt:  if  thou  hot  her  not 

mtheend,caUme^.    SMtt,  T^aJfii  Ni^^ 

S4*  Cut  and  iong  tail,    A  proreshial  ti- 

pression  for  men  of  all  kinds.   It  i< 

borrowed  from  dogs. 

He  wiO  maintain  you  Eke  a  gendeviMDUL- 
Ay,  that  I  will;  come  cut  miJimgtak  uada 
the  degree  ef  a  squire.  Shahtfarc. 

At  ^umtin  he. 
In  honour  of  this  bridahee. 
Hath  diaHeng'd  either  wide  countae: 
Come  cMt  mmlimr  taitg  for  there  be 
SixbachekiraasCoUashe.  Bemjmm, 

Cuta'keous.  adj.  [from  ntfi/,  Latin.] 
Relating  to  the  skin. 

This  serous,  nutritious  mass  is  nare  ftd&^ 
circulated  into  the  cntmmcams  or  raaoteit  prs 
of  the  body.  Fiwytr  m  Bwrnun. 


Some  sorts  of 


erupcnnai 


siooed  by  feeding  much  00  ac^  uuipe  frar^ 
and  frrinaceous  substances.  Jrhthtsi, 

Cu'TicLE.  js.  J.  Ictaktdat  Latin.] 
s.  The  first  and  outermost  coiveringofthe 
body»  commonlv  called  the  scarft^ 
This  ta  that  toft  akin  which  nses  ini 
blister  upon  any  biuiUQgy  or  the  appli- 
cation of  a  blistering  plaster.  It  sticb 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  tme  skiiH  to 
^hich  it  is  also  tied  by  the  vessels  whicb 
nourish  it,  though  they  aze  so  smaU  as 
not  to  be  seen.  When  the  scarf«kin  is 
examined  with  a  microscope,  it  appears 
to  be  made  up  of  several  lays  of  ezceed' 
ing  small  scales.  ^^' 

In  each  of  the  very  ftngeia  there  are  boBcs  ad 
gristles,  and  ligamenu  and  naembranes,asd  bt^ 
Q\t»  and  tendons,  and  nerves  and  aitcriei,  s^ 
veins  and  dcin,  and  cuticle  and  naak  Bftan. 
a»  A  thin  akin  formed  on  the  sui&cc  « 
any  liquor. 

when  any  saUne  liquor  is  eviyoratedtoaf^t 
and  let  cool,  the  sak  concretea  in  agnhr  tees; 
which  argues  that  the  parodea  of  die  sdi,  Mbft 
they  concreted,  floated  in  the  Uouar  at  t^ 
distances  in  rank  and  ile.       Ne^ctuCt  Oft^k- 

CuTi'cuLAR.  adj,   rftom  eutis^  Latia) 

Belonging  to  the  ski^. 
CuTH,  signifies  knowledge  or  skiU  5o 
Cu$Jbwsn  is  a  knowing  conqueror;  (k^ 
rfdf  a  knowing  counsdior;  oittitrtt 
famous  frjr  skilL  Much  of  the  ssae 
natUK  are  Sa^bocles  and  S^^iMmms, 

Gihs9ii*i  Camdef. 
Cu'tlass.  9.  /.  leotaeias,  French.  TtJ 
word  is  written  somctimcarari^;  iom- 
times  cuttieax;  in  Sbakspemret  imikt»t: 
and  in  i>#Ar,  ttalasb^  A  broad  cdtasf 
aword  :  the  word  is  mudi  in  ine  amoci 
the  seamen. 

Were  *t  not  better 
That  I  did  suit  me  all  points  like  a  naaf 
A  gattant  «ir>^«««^  upon  my  thi^ 
A  boar^pear  in  my  hand.  Si>*k,  JUj^  ^^ 


CUT 

^  '\o  the  Mpneatt  o£  liia  herd  he  rui^ 
Where  the  fat  porkers  tl^Dt  benetth  the  sua ; 
Of  two  his  €Mt/asIf  launch  d  the  spoiitiiif;  hlood, 
Th«4e  quartet*4«  sios'^  *'4  ^ "  ^  *°'^'  ^ 
wood.  i*<^. 

Cu'tler.a.j.  [fMff^/ifr,  F^ch.]    One 
who  makes  or  mUs  knives. 
Apfnkwynmt 

,  That  die  did  give».  whose  poesy  was 
For  aU  the  world  like  eniltr**  ooeuy 

.  Upon  a  knifes  lAve  met  and  leave  vne  no^.' 

In  a  bye  cutUr»  shop  he  bought  a  tenpenny 
knife :  so  cheejr  was  the  instrument  of  this  great 
attempt.  ...        *     Wottnt. 

Wjt  chose 'no  other  iQstnini<iit  than  an  ordi- 
nary knjiir,  Sehich  he  bought  of  I  ^eommon  ewt* 
ier,  Clarinduu 

Cu'T^VRSR.  «.  J.  Icui  aXH\ purse.]  One 
who  steals  by  the  method  of  catting 
purses :  a  common  practice  when  men 
wore  their  purses  at  their  girdles,  as 
was  once  the  custom  :  a  thief;  a  r6b- 
ber. 

To  have  an  open  ear,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  nim- 
ble hand,  is  neceisasy  for  •  uMurse, 

Sbaktpearf*  WuUn't  7de. 
A  vice  of  kings, 
A  cutpurxt  of  the  empire  and  the  rule, 
That  from  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole. 
And  put  it  in  his' pocket.  Zbalu.  Hamitt* 

was  there  no  felony,  no  bewd, 
Cutfurtiy  nor  burglary,  abroad  }         HuShras, 
it  we  could  imagine  a  whole  nation  te  be  cwt» 
^rses  and  robbers,  would  there  then  be  kept 
that  square  dealing  and  equity  in  such  a  mon- 
strous den  of  thieves  \  Baitkji  Sermnu, 
Cu'T  TER. «.  J.  [from  cut  J] 
I.  An  agent  or  instrument  that  cuts  any 

thin^.  I 

s .  A  nimble  boat  that  cuts  the  water. 

3.  IhtcUorej.'i  The  teeth  that  cut  the 
meat. 

The  molares,  or  grinders,  are  behind,  nearest 
the  centre  of  motion,  because  there  is  a  greater 
strength  or  force  required  to  chew  the  meat  than 
tij  bite  a  piece;  and  the  cafien  before,  that  they 
may  be  ready  to  cut  off  a  morsel  firom  any  solid 
foud,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  grinders. 

Hay  en  the  CreatUm, 

4.  An  officer  in  the  Exchequer,  that  pro- 
vides wood  for  the  tallies,  and  cuts  the 

^sum  paid  upon  them,  and  then  casts 
the  same  into  the  court  to  be  writtcfo 
upon.  CoweiL 

C  u  T-T H RO  AT .  «•  /.  [cut  and  tbroat."]  A 
ruffian ;  a  murderer ;  a  butcher  of  men  | 
an  assassin. 

Will  yoo  then  suffer  these  robbers,  nMiftrMfx, 
base  people,  gathered  (Tut  of  all  the  corners  of 
Christendom,  to  waste  your  countries,  spoil  your 
cities,  mwder  your  people,  and  trouble  all  your 
seas  \  Kmallei. 

Perhaps  the  guMlreat  may  rather  take  his 
copy  from  the  Parinan  massacre,  one  of  the 
horridest  instances  of  barbarous  inhumamty 
that  ever  was  known.  SouiS. 

The  ruffian  robbers  by  no  justice  aw*d. 
And  unpaid  ewMhnat  soldiers,  are  abroad ; 
Thoee  venal  soub,  who,  hardeo*d  in  each  ill. 
To  savecomphuntj  and  prosecution,  kiU.  Dryd. 
Cv^T-THROAT.  adj*    Cruel;   inhuman; 
barbarous. 
1£  to  take  abovf  Sfty  in  the  hundred  be  ex- 


G  4;  <} 

,  tremity,duBui  troth  can  be  aooeodiertteMdb 

f^nMtf  end  tbominaUe  dealii«.  CWvt^  ^Wv9« 

CiKtting.  h:  j.  tfifom  ritf.]  *A  piece  cut 

•  off;  a  chop.  «      < 

The  bunung  of  the  emttktgs  of  vines,  an4 

casdagthem  upon  knd,  dodt  ttiuch  good.  2m«. 

M^r  are  propagated  above  ground,  by  si^ 

CUnnraE.  «./.  liepia.'i  a  fish,  whl^, 
when  he  is  pursued  by  a  fish  of  prcv, 
throws  out  a  black  liquor,  by  which  he 
clarkena  the  water  and  escapes. 

It  issomewhat  strange. that  tbe  bibod  of  all 
birds,  and  beasts,  and  fishes,  should  be  of  a  red 
colour,  and  only  the  Upod  of  the  cattit  shoidd 
be  a^  black  as  ink.  Amw. 

He  that  uses  many  wonlf  fer  the  ezplaknng 
any  sul|cct,dodj,  like  the  «-»^  «sh,  hiSehfcn? 
self  fbr  the  most  part  in  hb  own  ink*         X^, 

Co'TTle.  n.  J.  [from  ra/r/r]    AfouU 

mouthed  fellow ;  a  fellow  who  blarkfwf 

the  character  of  others.  Hamner^ 

Away,  you  cutpurse  rascal;  you  filthy Iniagf 

( '.  away :  by  this  wine  I  'U  thrust  my  knife  in  your 
mouldy  chaps,  if  you  play  the  saucy  tafiU  with 

•    ^f'  ^  iihahit^ar^4  Htm  *V. 

CvxLE,  a./,  [g^r/iw, Latinj  xJitx^j 

I-  A  circle. 

a.  A  round  of  time ;  a  space  in  which 
the  same  revolutions  begm  again ;  ape* 
riodical  space  of  time- 

We  do  mote  commonly  use  these  wotds,  so  tf 
to  stile  a  lesser  space  a  eycU^  and  a  greater  by 
thenameof  period;  and  you  may  net  imnro*   , 

,  perly  call  the  beginning  of  a  hurge  periodth* 
epocha  thereof.  H»!der  ojt  Tim* 

3.  A  method',  or  account  of  a  method* 
continued  till  the  same  course  begins 
aeain. 

We  thought  we  should  not  attempt  an  unac- 
ceptable work,  if  here  we  endeavoured  to  present 
our  gardeners  with  a  complete  eyeU  ofi  whet  is 
requisite  to  be  done  throi^hout  every  month  </ 
the  year.  Bvt!jm*s  Xalaidar. 

4.  Imaginary  orbs ;  a  circle  in  the  heavens* 

liow  build,  unbuild,  contrive 
To  save  apMarances;  h^w  gird  the  aihere 
With  centnck  and  exccntrick,  scribUed  o'er 
Cy€h  and  epicycte,  orb  in  orb !  MUUg» 

CY'CLOID.  n.  u  [from  »viaoi?JiK;  of 
H^x^,  and  vi^  shape.]  A  geometrical 
curve,  of  which  the  genesis  may  be  coo* 
ceived  by  imagining  a  nail  in  the  cir- 
cumference,or  a  wheel  :  the  line  wbk^ 
the  nail  describes  in  the  air,  'while  the 
wheel  revolves  in  a  right  line,  is  the  CT* 
cloid. 

C  V  c  L  o'l  D  A  L .  a^^.  [homefdoU,']  Relat- 
ing to  a  cycloid  ;  as  the  e/tUida/ tp^^^ 
is  the  space  contained  between  the  ct* 
cloid  and  its  substance .  Cbamieri, 

Cyclopjbdi^a.  tt,  J.  [nvxx^  and  «<ii^ii(v«] 
A  circle  of  knowledge  ;  a  coui^  of  th# 
sciences* 

Cy^ghbt.  «.  /.  [from  ^Mitf,  Latin.}    Jk 


yonng  swan 

1  am  the  rvf  «« to 
Whochauntta'  * 


->ale  faint  iwan, 
^  hrn&sehis«flm  4«ath* 
o    ^   u  V  ,.   SLk,ptam^,XS»gjaM. 

So  doth  the  swan  her  downy  tjijutt  »ve. 
Keeping  them  pris*nerh  underneath  her  wii^. 


Cygatii  from  grey,tu|n  white. 


^ul 


ttfj 

fwAweedjthtyustelghy. 

Ikj^ltfg  two  M  eiMtwfci  and  ottc  or- 

tSc  qiantky  of  water  Vhkh  vfm  *»^^ 
\ioa  *>«•  ctriy ,  lecor^  tQ  any  mcMigiflj  «f 
*Sc«/»il^,mty  be  easily  found.         Ij^/iiw. 

The  Jqtiart  wiU  make  ydU  tetdy  ibr^  man- 
4ie^  of  coteptttuiettts,  \u^,  j*e*«d^  ^piitt, 
and  boildim:  ^^  ^lAfiiibv'&r  nuked 

CY^l'Kly!l^c^c.    J  Pftitaflcingrftlie  lii- 

tih^  of  acyUader  ^  having  tbe  fona  of 

a.cvUndcn  .  ,   >  * 

-.Minerafetfi  •taMttRia,  when  tevtW  of  the 

'^j&tjrui  strioe  are  continipus,  and  glow  to|e* 

tfer  into  one  icaf,  w  called  bruihkw  ore. 

*9bsttuctu)nf  mOst  be  iMOst  incident  to  sadi  - 
4Mihs^  the  lody  where  the^tircuktkmmnd  the 
Silkk  fibret'afe  both  smaU^  and  those  glift<b 
^hicH  ^uto  *e  extremities  of  tfterles  formed 
%ltt>  M/Mi^MMf  canab.  ArhMk^U 

CYtf  A^R.  «.>.  (j>ropcriy  written  x^or-j 
A  »Hght  covering ;  a  scarf. 
tItertonMly  Ibnbs  comfws'd  with  dnctitit  «ar#t 


Her  body  ^aded  fdth  a  slight 
Her  bosom  to  the  view  was  - 


htrfsrar» 
only  bare* 


QYM'^'TIUM.  ff.J.  [Lat.  from  »s*^uiflioT,  a 

\   Ikticwavc.]  A  member  of  architecture, 

thereof  one  half  is  convex,  and  the 

other  concave.    There  are  two  sorts,  of 

which  one  is  hollow  l?clow,  as  the  other 

•    IS  above.  ,      ?i!'f^' 

In  a  cortiice,  the  gola,  or  tymaiimtS^t  co- 
rona, the  copings  the  modulions,  or  dentiUi, 
tnak*  a  twble^hoib}- their  graceiulpr5i«ct«o»»- 

Cv'MBAi.. «.  jr.  [ejmhalamf  Lat.]  A  mu-. 
sicaf  instrument. 
The  uumpetsj  sackbuts,  psalteries  and  fifes, 
'    ^TSibors  and  eymhaU ,  arid  the  showting  Romans; 
M^  the  sxm  dance.     Sbahpmre^  CwwIcmu>* 
Ifnilrth  shouU  fall;  I  'U  busy  her  with  c^nres, 
^Uence  her  clamorous  voice  with  louder  wars ; 
V  '  Trmnpets  and  drums  shall  fright  her  fi:om  the 

*  ils«onildingiifM^«/>ittdthebb*ringrooon> 

t>ryd»'t  Atiraig^ebe. 
,Cyna'sithropv.  ft.  i.    [xt^M'fXw^*  and 
.    ^«;?t^.]  A  species  of  madness  in  which 
■men  have  the  qualities  of  dogs. 

CyW'ARCTO'MACHy.    [%wffiXti»t'^i9  I^X^i 

A  word  coined  by  5/<f/^r,  to  denote 
J    be^r-lieidAg  with  a  dog.      • 
That  some  occult  desi^  doyi  he 

;jn  hloody -cyHantamMJiyf 

Is  plain  enough  to  him  that  ktiows 

•How  taints  lead  brothers  hf  the  no«e.     •«»«*• 
CYWBOE'^TrCK^.  ».i.    txwiy>fri»to.]     ThC 

•  att  of  hunting ;  the  art  of  training  and 

lumping  with  does.       ,   -  ''v  j.  ^ 

..       lliroar«Wiant.lnGrcek.«wrboofcirof^ 

lugititht  or  venation.  Bro'wn  tVtt^ar  Ji,rrotirs, 

C^^HtQ-AL^ladf.  [ic«v»j^3    Havmgthc 

Cv^Kicicv  •JtiuaUtiesofadogi  oumh; 

briiUl;marMng5  «*i'7<»'*     *,,... 

,  JHe'd<ih  l?dievethatv>me  neir-ftn|lea  wit 

'  VYishis  «nU  phrase)  Witt  some  time  or  other 

Sndouthis'a«.  T    ^,     .    ^..'^''^if'' 

Cv^icK.  n.  J.  t55v«t^']  .  A  fihilosopher 

^f  the  soarlii^  of  currish  sort;  a  fol* 


C  1  A  ^ 

lower  Of  iMb^et;  %  ftft  ttO;  I 
^rTtr ;  a  misanthrope. 

How  vXtt}f  4e^  m$4fiifi  Mtt%r 
Gtt  you  he'bce,4hTah:  saucy  ftttow^heSBt 

^ithotit  ^^^ej^recaudodtthemndcinm 
ites  intoa  #yiiM,  the  woman  iilo  a  co^iii^ 
the  man  grows  sullen  andJiWP<i,Ac  won 
fanpertinentiridfiURtiticaU  Jdfiii% 

Cy'nosure.  ». /,  [from«v«0tf^]  IV 
ttir  near  tbt  noith  po1e>  bf  irtti 
sailors  steer. 

Towea  and  battleirilwtf  k  «Mf^ 
^osom'dhyi  in  tufied  trees;  ' 

Where  perEaes  some  .b«i»cyli<% 
*fhe  ^fmmr*  ¥  neigl^urii|-sfy«fc      ifihfc 
Cy'om*    See  Cion, 

Gadwr  ^jmui&i  grvfibelbfc  theUiiigwii 

Cy'pREss*trce.  «.  1.  [o^rf j/Kf , Latia.] 

1.  The  o^rwi  is  a  tan  straight  tree,  ^lo- 
duccd  with  great  difficuk^r.  Its  fmtt 
of  no  use ;  its  1e;^es  are  bitter,  and  the 
very  snelland  ihade  of  it  aie  daqgeran. 
Hence  the  R«maai  looked  ttpoa  klo 
be^^tdtree,  md  made  use  of  ititfo- 
neralsy  and  in  tnonrf^l  ceremookt 
The  cyfreiS'tree  is  alwa>'S  green,  ad 

•  never  either  rots  or  is  worm-eaten. 

tn  btory  coffirs  I  have  siuit  myeromnf;. 
In  Mfr«r«  ehests  ray  vras  cotfMcrpiac%  wk. 

He  taketh  the  ejtrttt  and  the  oik,  ^unf 
tfiengtheneth  forhmieelf  amoactbetiMs/it 
ibretf.  ^'^ 

Poplars  and  alders  ever  quh  cring  pb/d, 
Ami  nodding  cyprea  formM  a  frsmat  disde. 

2.  Being  anciently  used  in  funerrfs,ita 
the  CTnblem  of  mouminp. 

iPoison  be  their  ^inE, 
Their  sweetest  shade  a  grove  oif  c^nu  trsft 

Cy'prus.  n,  s.  [I  suppose,  from  the  plict 
where  it  was  made  5  or  cornip»tJf  fro« 
eyprrssy  as  being  used  in  mourning.}  A 
thin  transparent  black  stuff. 
Lawn  as  white  as  driven  snow, 
Cyprus  black  as  e  er  was  crow.        Shdiff. 

A  eyprmt,  not  a  bo9om, 
Hi<tes  my  poor  heart!  SiJf^ 

CYST.      I  n.  J.  [xvr.f.l  A  bag  coot»w« 
CY^TIS.  J  some  rootbid  matter. 

In  taking  it  out,  the  eyttu  broke,  «■£?*»«■ 

itself  by  its  matter  to  be  a  meliceris.   wtf^ 

There  may  be  a  eoMUmption,  wkh  s  ^«wc« 

^  spkting,  when  the  voonca  is  «««««i"  *£ 
or  bag ;  upon  the  breaking  of  whidi  tbt  pm» 
U  commonly  sufibcated.        ^'^"^^^ 

Xy^stick.  aJj.  [from  cfstf  a  bag.]  v»* 
taified  in  a  bag.  .     . 

The  bile  UoTiwo  tofti:  die^isa»«*' 
contained  in  the  gaU4ibidd«r,a  sort  of  ij"**? 
for  the  giD  (  or  Hie  he^Mlck^w  ^tf  i^ 
mediately  tram  the  Iber.  tt^ 

•Cy  sto'to«  y.  f?.  i.  [icxV«r«Hl  «^«n^" 
act  or  practice  of  olVaimg  cwrfm» 
mours,  or  cutting  the  bag  in  wbitf^ 
morbid  matter  is  contained.      ^^ 

CZAR.  If.  J.  [aScIafomanwoid,w[^ 

.  more  prgpcriy/w-l  The  title  rf<» 

emperour  of  Russia.  ._, 

ofRulsia. 
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DIt  a  contoottit  nearly  appreacking 
>  10  aoond  to  h  but  fonncd  by  a 
stronger  appuke  of  the  tongue  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  mouth.  The  Bound 
cid  in  Sogtiab  u  uniform,  and  it  is  never 
mute. 
J>ji  CAfO,  [lul.]  A  term  iji  mu8ick» 
whiph,  signifying  from  the  head  or  the 
beginning,  means  that  the  first  part  of 
the  tune  ^ould  be  repeated  at  the  con- 
clusion. 
Ta  DAB.  V.  a.  [dauher^  Fr.]  To  strike 
gently  with  something  soft  or  moFst. 

A  sore  should  never  be  wip<4  by  drawing  a 
piece  of  tow  or  r^g  over  it,  but  only  by  4*^^g 
It  with  fine  lint.  Skarf* 

Dab.  0./.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  A  small  lump  of  any  thing, 
a.  A  blow  with  something  moist  or  soft. 
3.  Something  moist  or  slimy  thrown  upon 

one. 
4*  [In  low  hmguage.l    An  artist ;  a  man 
ciipert  at  something.    This  is  not  used 
in  writing. 
J.  A  kind  of  small  flat  fish. 

Of  flat  fi^  there  are  rays,  flowks,  dah,Mct. 

Carrw, 

Dab-chick,  jv.  j.  [ro/ym^a.]    A  small 

water-fowly   called    likewise  i/a^^^i^i(y 

and  didapper^  and  dipebick,  Rt^^ 

A  da^hick  waddles  tnrou|^  the  copse 

On  feet  and  wiosSf  and  flies,  and  wades,  and 

hops.  J^ope* 

nDA^BUE.  v.fl.    [dabbelen^  Dutch,] 

,To  smear}  to  daub;  to  spatter^  to 

beaprinkle;  to  wet. 

A  shadow  like  an  angel  with  bright  hair 
h^hUti  m  blood.         Sbakipeare*  JSuhard  Ui. 
I  scarified,  and  dakhltd  the  wound  with  oilof 
turpentine.  H^uemoM**  Surgay, 

Mean  while  the  South,  risinf  with  MMed 
wingSf 
AsaU^d^sthwartthawfUuniBing^  X«i*^. 
To  Da^bBLC.  t;.!!. 
1.  To  play  ia  water;  to  move  in  water  or 

mod. 

3 either  will  a  spirit  due  dweBa  with  start, 
ir  in  dUt  imp  Of  er  mud.     GimmU^i  4P^^ 
Thn  little  one  complained  of  her  legs,  that 
aha  cou)4  Qtjithcr  awrii^  Boir  dukpk  mk  them. 

Bos  vhfp  he  fotfid  the  boyftt  playt 
Ajid  8fw  J^  ffafft/w  in  0^^^ 
Tie  stood  bound  a  stall  to  lurk. 
And  nnzfc  H^  KOfftn^vf  thek  wprk.     Svnft. 
a.  To  dp  any  thi0g  ia  a  afight»  sHpcffipal^ 
or  shallow  snanner ;  t^  tamper. 

$fanksptoe  skstt  ^  put  iaio  your  bands,  is 
dear  apatsfurasit  caste  put  of  iharot  though 
you«  I  think,  have  been  daUHw  hare  and  there 
Yiahtba  tcatif  lis9jrhid«inf  nvirsfvf  Ai  the 


wiit^  end  the  p^ter,  and  left  mrf  tKiog 
9un«n|.  ^uiirhu^  ^  P^ 

Da'bslek.  j|,  J.  ^mdM/^.} 

X.  One  that  plays  in  water. 

a.  One  that  meddles  ifithouV  mattaty ; 

*  one  that  never  goes  to  the  bottom  of  as 

..  afl^tr ;  a  sHperocia)  meddler- 

lie  dares  na|  complahi  p(  die  tooth-a^  |nt ' 
our  d^kHr*  in  politicks  should  be  ready  t^fPfir 
9gVMt  him  for  diqfectioy. '  S^jfiu 

Dacb.  «.  /•  {of  uncertaio  derifation;  m 
most  provinces  called  dor*:  Imeisim.} 
A  small  river  fisbi  wsewbli^g  a  voads 
but  less. 

Let  me  livn  harmleiijy,  and  sase  tlhs  Istete 
Of  Trent  or  Avon  hive  a  dhrettw  pboat 

With  ea|^er  bite  of  pearcb,or  Uesk»qK  ^^ 

II|aV:tyle.  si.  j.  [l««Tt;>«(,  a  fitwer^}"  4, 
poetical  foot  consisting  of  oneRing ^ 
fable  and  two  shorty  like  the'joints  of  a 
finger;  sl%, caidHdh. 
aan.  I  If.  J.  [The  chil4«a  way  ^ 
Da'poy.J  expressrog  >b/i^.  It  fe  rv- 
markablei  that,  m  aH  'parts  of  the 
world,  the  word  for  lather,. as  first 
taught  to  children,  is  compounded  of 
a  and  /,  or  the  kindred  letter  d^  dif- 
ferently placed"; .  as  tadf  Welsh  $  •tIm, 
Greek ;  atta,  Gothick  i  tfita,  Lafin,] 
Father.  ^ 

I  was  nevte*  so  bethompt  whh  words, 
Since  first  I  €aU*4  nvf  brother's  fatl^r  fki 

His  loving  mother  left  hkn  to  117  cate ; 
Fine  child,  as  lake  his  dWu  ha  could  stass ! 

T9  DADS,  V.  iu  To  told  iip  by  a  leading 

string. 
The  htde  diildren  when  ihm  l<Mi|  to  g<^ 

BymintMl^o^ersi£i^«^toandfro.    Jhayfm^ 
D^DAL.  aiff'  W^r^ii/wf ,  J-atil*.]     * 
z.  Various!  variegated* 
4«  Skltfut :  this  is  not  the  t^  f^^wng, 

Bor  should  be  imitate^,  • 

m  dtdal  hand  of  astwe  aaly  powr?d, 
Hnrgifopfnucw^pce.  M^. 


Da 


/^FOplL. 


^n.  f,  [supposed 
^by£f«pn#r^be 


APFopowNpi'|.i.vO corrupted  |rom 


ments,  whioh  indrde'ks  middle  like  a  erown  t 
:  htttiha  empslemeiit^  vhi^h  cmnnMrifNTbuc 
of  a  merobraiipitt  va|ina,  turns  tp^ai^  aMaag  or 
lounduh  fruit,  whidus  triangular,  and  ctpes  m 
duref  parts;  u f  vid(9 ipto %ef  fi^  nd  fiill 
pf  roundisaKCds.  * 


DAG 

ttfc«r  me  tilt  green  ground  vidi  S^fiitwit 

AadcowtliiM,  and  kingcttptt  and  loved  liliet. 

Sptmttr, 
Bid  amaranthuf  all  his  beautjr  shed. 
And  i^oAllia  fill  their  cupa  with  tean. 
To  ttMw  the  laureat  herse  where  Lydd  lies. 

MtUmu 
The  dttghten  o^the  flood  have  Ktrdi'd  the 

for  violett  pale»  and  crm'd  the  popfy'shead: 
The  short  nardssus,  and  fair  dafitdilt 
Fancies  to jdeaae  the  sight,  aaid  «issia  sweet  to 
smeu.  Drydm* 

To  Daft.  v.  a.  [contiacted  from  do  aft  f 
that  18)  to  throw  backf  to  throw  offS\ 
Tp  toss  aside ;  to  put  awav  with  con- 

. '  tempt ;  to  throw  away  slightly^  Not  in 
use. 

The  nimUe-fboted  niad<ip  prince  of  Wales, 
And  his  comrades;  that  ^Ss/^  the  world  aside, 
And  bid  it  pass.  Sbah^earii  Henry  IT, 

I  would  she  had  bestowed  this  dotagt  on  me ; 
I  would  have  i^  all  other  suspects,  and  made 
ber  half  myself:  Shohfmr*. 

Dag.  n.  s:  idagutt  French.} 

4*  A  dagger. 

%*  A  band«gttn  ;,a  pistol :  so  called  from 
ierrif^  the  purposes  of  a  daggrr,  being 
eafried  secretly,  and  doing  mischief 
suddenly.  '  It  it  in  neither  sense  now 
used. 

To  Dao.  v.  a.  [from  daggle.']  To  daggle; 
to  bem?re ;  to  let  fillin  the  water :  a 
low  word. 

PA'GGER.  n.  i.  {dagug^  French.] 

t>  A  short  sword ;  a  pohiard. 

She  tan  to  her  son's  ^^er,  and  struck  herself 
t  mortal  wound.  Sidney, 

This  sword  a  dagger  had,  his  page. 
That  was  but  little  for  his  age ; 
And  therefore  waited  on  him  so 
Am  dwarft  upon  knict^s-errtnt  do.     HmdArm, 
He  strikes  himaelTwith  his  dagger  i  but  being 
Interrupted  by  one  of  his  friends;  he  stabs  him, 
tod  breaks  thie  dmer  on  one  of  his  ribs. 


Ad£im, 
%•  [In  fencing-schools.]    A  blunt  blade 

of  iron  with  a  baskct*hilt|  used  for  de- 

lience. 
3,    [With  printers.]     The  obelisk  ;   a 

mark  of  refctence  in  form  of  a  dagger, 

w  tt]- 

DA^GGERSPRAWIKG.ff.  I.    [i^mr  and 

draw,}   The  act  of  drawing  daggers; 
f  ^roach  to  open  Tiolence. 

They  always  are  at  dmggeridr^wng^ 
And  one  another  clapperclawing.       Hmdihrtu 

I  have  heard  of  a  quarrel  hi  a  tavern,  where  all 
ivere  at  dmertirmuing^  till  one  desired  to  know 
the  sub|ecraf  the  fumeU  Swfi, 

To  r A'GOLB.  v.  0.  [from  dagt  dew ;  a 
word,  according  to  Mr.  Lyc^  derived 
from  the  Danish  ;  according  to  Skinner^ 
from  ba3,  sprinkled,  orbea3an»  to  dip. 
ThfV  are  probably  all  of  the  same  root.] 
To  dip  negligently  in  mire  or  water ;  to 
^mire ;  to  besprinkle. 
ToDA'GGLS.«^ir.  Tobeio  tbemirtsto 
run  through  we^  or  dirt 

Hot  like  a  puppy,  ^!^/a^  through  the  town» 
Telet^  and  tmy  ftog-songi^  and  down« 


t)  Al 

Da'gglsdt AIL.  it^r.  \dag^va^Ual\ 
Bemired ;  dipped  in  the  water  or  mod; 
,  bespattered. 

Tne  eentlemen  of  wit  and  pleasure  areaytn 
be  choaked  at  the  s^t  of  so  many  i^giekd 
parsons  that  happen  to  &n  in  thor  wayrSvjt. 
DAILY,  adj.  Lba3Uc,  Sax.]  Happecisg 
every  day,  or  very  frequently;  dose 
every  day ;  quotidian. 

Much  are  we  bound  to  heaven 
In  daily  thanks,  that' gave  ua  such  a  prioct. 

Cease,  man  of  woman  bom !  tohope^dirf 
From  daily  trouble  and  cootinaed  (nef  ■  him. 
Da'i  i  '    ad^.  Every  day  ;  very  often. 
Let  that  man  with  better  sense  advise. 
That  of  ttie  world  least  port  to  ut »  read ; 

And  dmily  how,  throoeh  hardy  enterprise. 
Many  great  regioosareaisoover€d./a07QK«- 
A  man  with  whom  I  conversed  ahsoR  H^ 
for  years  together.  Dryku 

Da'i  n  r  j  l  y  .  adnf-  [from  dahity.'] 
I.  Elegantly ;  delicately. 

Truth  b  a  naked  and  open  day-light,  thatM 

not  she wthe  masks  and  mummeries  and  trimafU 

of  the  world  half  so  sutely  tiiddamtdy  sscn* 

die-light.  Bmm, 

1.  Deliciously;  pleasantly.  ^^ 

There  b  no  region  on  earth  so^tan'^wstmi 

with  such  great  navigable  rivers.  Hewl. 

Those  young  sohors  bad  been  aocmniDcdtt 

nothing  but  to  sleep  well,  and  fare  dtiatdy, 

Sreome*i  yiev  if  Epitkttim. 

3.  Nicely ;  cbrmonioutly  ;  scntpuiouslj. 

4.  Squeamishly ;  fastidiously. 
Da'intiness.  n.  j.  [fix>m  d4iaity.] 
X.  Delicacy;  softness. 

What  shouM  yet  thy>  palate  please  ? 
Daimtimess  and  softer  ease. 
Sleeked  limbs  and  finest  blood.        Bern  Jmtm 
a^  Elegance ;  nicety. 

The  duke  exceeded  in  the  dmrnthutt  of  faiik{ 
and  foot,  and  the  easl  in  the  fine  shape  <d  ki 
hands.  Weom- 

3.  Delicacy ;  deliciousness. 

It  was  more  notorious  lor  the  AMCH0y  of  tifi 
provision  which  he  served  in  it,  tfUa  fcr  tbe 
massioess  of  the  dish.    HakrwiU  m  fmMast, 

4.  Squeamishnt* R«> ;  fastidiousness. 

Clf'sand,  andlune,  and  clay,  Vitrovi»k^ 
discoursed  without  any  damtimsu         Vifi^ 

5.  CeremonioQiness ;  scrupulosity. 
DAINTY,  adj.  [derived  by  Skinner  fm 

dain^  an  old  French  word  for  delictut; 
which  yet  I  cannot  find  in  dictiooa- 
ries.") 
X.  Pleasing  to  the  palate ;  of  exqnfite 
taste;  delicious. 

Higher  concoction  is  required  ftm  iwccoa 
or  pleasure  oftaste;  and  therelbre sOyoaci*^ 
plumbs  are  a  little  dry.  Bf^ 

s.  Delicate;  of  acute  sensihility;  ^\ 
squeamish ;  soft ;  luxurious  s  tender. 
This  is  the  lowest,  yet  the  dk»ncrfse«** 
For  evfcn  the  ears  of  such  as  have  do  skS 

Percehre'a  diaccvd,  and  conceive  oftacc ; 

And  knowing  not  what 'a  good,  yet  fiod  tk  A 

'     .    ,  demt* 

Tbeywerea'fine  and  dkurfy  people;  J»^ 

and  yet  elegant,  though  not  miiiruy.     '"^ 

3.  Scrupulous ;  ceremcnioaB. 

Which  cfyon  aH  _^ 

Will  now  deny  to  danccf  Sbs  tte  ■>>^ 

1 11  swear  hath  com.  Sbohf^4tmm0i7^ 
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.  .Thcnfore to  horse! 
And  let  uiiun  be  dainty  of  leavc-takinc. 
But  shift  away.  Shahftmrc'*  Muiith, 

4*  £lcgant;  tenderly^  languishingly,  or 
efTemiflately,  beantifiil. 

My  DOuse,  within  the  city, 
Is  richly  ftirniabed  with  phte  and  gold, 
Basons  and  ewers  to  lave  her  damty  hands. 

Why  should  ye  be  to  cruel  to  yourself; 
And  to  those  dainty  Umbt,  which  nature  lent 
For  gentle  usage  and  soft  delicacy  i        MUiam* 
5.  Nice  ;  affectedly  fine  :  in  contempt. 
Your  daittfy  speakers  have  the  curse, 
To  plead  bad  causes  down  to  worse.         Friar* 
Da'inty.  »./. 

I.  Something  nice  or  delicate ;  a  delicacy ; 
something  of  exquisite  taste. 

Be  not  denrous  or  his  daimtUt;  for  they  are 

deceitful  meat.  ProverSi* 

A  worm  breedeth  in  meal,  of  the  shape  of  a 

larj^e  white  maggot,  which  u  given  as  a  great 

dainty  to  oightihgales.  JSatm. 

She  then  produced  her -dairy  store. 
And  unbought  daimtit*  of  the  poor.        Drtitm, 
The  shepherd  swains,  with  sure  abundance 
blest, 
On  the  fat  floch  and  rural  dain^a  feast.    fape» 
a.  A  word  of  fondness  formerly  in  use. 
Why,  diac  's  my  dainty:  1  shall  miss  thee ; 
But  yet  thou  shak  have  freedom.     Shakipeart* 

There  is  a  fortune  coming 
Towards  you,  daiaty^  that  will  take  thee  thus. 
And  set  t&ec  aloft.  BtH  Jomtoa, 

DA^RY.  ff.  /.  [from  dtyt  an  old  word  for 

milk.     Mr.  Lje.} 
I.  The  occupation  or  art  of  making  vari* 
ous  kinds  of  food  from  milk. 

Grounds  were  turned  much  in  England  either 
to  feeding  or  dairy;  and  this  ad%'anced  the  trade 
of  English  butter.  Temf/e. 

3.  The  place  where  milk  is  manufactured. 
You  have  no  more  worth 
Than  the  coarse  and  country  fairy 
That  doth  haunt  the  hearth  or  dairy.  Beajamson, 
What  stores  my  dairiei  and  my  folds  contain  \ 
A  thousaitd  bmbs  that  wander  on  the  pbin. 

Drydeiu 
She  in  pens  his  flocks  wQl  fold, 
And  then  produce  her  dairy  store.       .  Dvyiaa, 
3.  Pasturage  ;  milk  farm  v  ground  where 
milch  cattle  are  kept. 

Dairietf  being  well  housewived,  are  exceeding 

commodious.  Bacca, 

Children,  in  dairy  coontries,  do  wax  more  tall 

than  where  they  feed  more  upon  bread  and  flesh. ' 

Da'irym aid. »./.  IJairy  and  mai^.']  The 
woman  servant  whose  business  is  to  mju 
nage  the  milk. 

The  poorest  of  the  sex  have  still  In  itch 
To  know  their  fortunes,'equal  to  the  rich : 
l*he  dairyoMid  enquires  if  she  shall  take 
The  trusty  taylor,  and  the  cook  forsake.  JDfW. 

Come  up  quickly,  or  we  shall  conclude  that 
thou  art  hn  love  with  one  of  sir  Roger's  dairy 
wtaidr,  AddiHm, 

Da'jsy.  «.  /.  [bsBjereaje,  day's  eye. 
Cifaucer,']  A  spring  flower. 

It  hath  a  perennial  root:  the  staUts  are  naked, 
and  never  branch  out :  the  cup  of  the  flower  is 
scaly  and  simjdc,  divided  into  many  segments  to 
the  foot-sulk.  The  flowers  are  radiated ;  ind 
the  heads,  afttr  the  petals  are  fallen  0^  resemble 
•btuse  cones.  Bfi^r, 
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When  daiiin  pied*  and  violets  Uue» 
Andbdytnocks  all  over  w^te. 

And  cukoo  buds  cf  yellow  hue. 
Do  paint  the^ipeadows  much  bed^ht.    Shaki^ 

Am  he  passed,  the  woods  put  forth  their  blos^ 
soms,  the  earth  her  primroses  and  dayp^s  x» 
behold  him.  HwwU, 

Now  hawthorns  blossom,  now  die   dMtiaa 
springs 
Now  leaves  the  trees,  and  flo«*rs  adorn  th^ 
ground.  P^^. 

This  will  find  thee  picking  ddaiiiet,  or  smell- 
ing to  a  lock  of  bay.  Adfum. 

rair-handed  Sprmg  unbosoms  every  grace; 
The  daisy  t  primrose,  violet.  itUmnm, 

Dale.  n.  j.  [dalei^  Gothick ;  dai^  Dutch 
and  German.]  A  low  place  between 
hills  ;  a  vale  ;  a  valley. 

Long  tossM  with  storms,  and  beat  with  bitter 
winds. 
High  over  lulls,  and  low  adown  the  daU* 
She  wand>ed  many  a  wood,  and  measur  d  many 
a  vale. ;  Fairy  Qfuen* 

Before  the  down&ll  of  the  fiury  sute, 
This  daie^  a  pleasing  region  not  unUest, 
This  doit  pc«ses«*d  they,  and  had  still  possess'd. 

He  steals  along  the  lonely  dale,       Vhomtm. 
DA'LtiANCE.  ».  /.  [from  dally.'] 
f,  Intei^bangc  of  caresses ;  acts  of  fond* 
ness. 

1.00k  thou  be  true :  do  not  give  dalliance 
Too  much  the  rein;  the  strougest  oaths  art 


To  th*  fire  i*  th*  hloo^      Shake^rtU  Temftet, 

Nor  gentle  purpose,  nor  endearing  smilesi . 
Wanted  ;~nor  vouthful  daltioMct^  as  .beseems 
Fsiir  couple  Uok'd  in  happy  nuptial  le^ue. 
Alone  as  they.  Miltm» 

.  I '11  head  my  people ; 
Then  think  of  daWaae*  when  the  danger 's  o*er; 
My  warlike  spirits  work  now  another  way,' 
And  my  soul 's  tun*d  to  trumpets.  Vrydkm 

1.  Conjugal  conversation. 

The  guot,  self-dismayed  with  the'  souhdf 
Where  he  wkh  his  Duessa  dalliaace  found. 
In  haste  came  rushing  forth  from  inner  bowV. 
Fairy  Qiuem. 
That  bower  not  mystick,  where  the  upient 
king  * 

Held  daliiance  with  his  fair  Egyptian  spouse. ' 

MUiam. 
Thou  claim'st  me  for  thy  sire; 
And  my  fair  son  here  show'st  me,  the4ear  pledge 
Of  daiSiatue  had  with  thee  in  heav'n.     Miltom^ 
3.  Delay ;  procrastination. 

Both  wind  and  tide  stav  for  this  gentleman ; 
And  I,  to  blame,  have  held  him  here  too  long^-* 
—Good  lord,  you  use  this  daOiame  to  excuse     - 
Your  breach  of  promise.  Shak^e«re, 

Da'llier.  n.s.  [fitx>m  daiij.}  Atrifler;  a 
londlcr.^ 

The  diuly  dalliers  with  pleasant  words,  with 
smiling  countenances,  and  with  wagen  ptirposed 
to  be  lost  before  they  were  purposed  to  be  made. 

Jlteham. 
D  a'l LOP.  n,  s,  [of  unknown  ety moli^y.] 
A  tuft,  or  clump.    Kot  is  use. 

Of  barley  the  finest  andootnest  ye  find, 
JUave  sunding  in  daUeft  tUl  time  ye  do  bind. 

Tp  DAIXY.  v.  n.   [doliei9t  Dutch,  to 

trifle;]  • 

!•  To  trifle ;  to  play  the  fool ;  to  amuse 

one's  self  with  idle  play ;  to  foie  tine  ia 

iKflei  i;  to  i^rocaMiMte  idly. 
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^1/k^tt^l^l 

If  Htoo  sheoldft  dhtty  half  an  hrar,  M»9flK 
Vlth  thine,  and  all  chat  «i!er  to  defend  hnn, 
6Und  hi  auiired  loai.     Shaht>eMt-€t  iCh^LiHt, 

He  left  hit  tur,  and  Ufing  nold 
Vpon  hli  arms,  mth  eoui^ge  bold 
Cried  tnst,  *T  it  now  no  time  to  ia/9Jr> 
Tbt%nciiKyb^tbn%.  iflrifi^Mr. 

We  have  tnfled  too  Ioqc  already ;  it  is  mad- 
mM  tblb^  any  longter.  When  oku  aouUanK 
Met.  CmUutfi  SrrmMt. 

One  hundred  thbtttthd  toonds  must  be  nised ; 
fbt  there  is  no  daUjufg  with  hunger.       S^ifffL 
9.  To  ctcbange  carcMCS}  to  pky  the  wui* 
ton;  to  fondle. 

He  is  not  lollinf  on  a  lewd  lovi  bed* 
%ox  on  his  kheei  ift  iteeditation ; 
Not  ^>^v  ^ith  a  brace  of  cotntkxaha, 
Sot  BMultraiig  trttb  t#o  deep  diinneta  Smc^* 

3.  To  sport ;  to  play ;  to  frolick. 

Sbt  b«  airtf  bulldeth  In  the  cediur's  top. 
And  ddilkt  tvi(h  (he  wind,  and  icons  the  son. 

Shakipmr*. 

4.  To  Aelay. 

They  that  would  not  be  reformed  by  that  cor- 
j«ction,  wherein  he  dailied  with  them,  shall  feel 
« ju^lpMnt  WQVtfagr  of  God.  H^rtdm. 

^•Da'llv.  v.^.  Toputoffi  to  delay; 
toamuae  till  a  proper  opportuaUy. 

ne  set  down  to  perform  service,  not  by  the 
liasard  ef  one  set  battle,  but  hf4ia/himg  off*  the 

^time  with  often  ddrmi^es.    J^idUi't  BiOmf. 

Oa  M.  «.j.  [from  datnet  ^hichforxncrly  sig* 

?<^'(ie<d  moUier.  Had  Ntr9  mver  bt€H  an 
BMifrnttfihulde  never  i^  dime  imve  he 
jAMif.    Cbafiter.'] 

I.  The' mother:  tned  of%ea:^  or  other 
animaltiiot'liuinao.      * 

The  ifM  ruas  l6lHt%  up  and  down, 
XiOakiag'thc  way  her  harmictt  younc  one  wtiitf 
^Uid  can  do  nought  hut  wail  her  darung  lost. 

MochcTt  laytaiiclcl^e,  let  toe  have  your 

yrtyeiaw.— AUto,  my  child,  says  the  Otm,  Which 

at  ^  gods  shall  I  go  to  f  L'S^raage. 

Birds  bringbut  Mt  merfti  of  mfit  at  a  timt : 

j(kid  have  not  fewer,  it  may  be,  than  aevep  or 

'  cij^t  y^Dunc  In  the  nest  together ;  which,  it  the 

return  of  tKeir  rf—i,  do  all  at  once,  whn  equal 

greediness,  hdd  Up  their  heads  and  g:ape.    JUj. 

%.  A  human  mother,  in  contempt  or  de* 
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\  tnihivet&ecumaitifefl^iglieedSiM^^if; 
And  hrik«  ^ettnsaiid  sib^TV^ 
In  ft  IRt^^fiiMMMy  fail  and  cvcfli^. 

Home  1  wtMdi  gp, 
But  that  mj  doors  are  hateful  to  nay  eyes; 
Fill'd  andMtoWn  widi  pMg  cvaMib 
Watdiful  aa  ftMcis  wiMii  ^or  g»M  na  ilHt 


Be$gf  limda  are  fed  by  apraao,  pcK  ^  1 
weight  of  «aRh,  that  4mm  m  urn  •aiff.sBl 


This  brat  la  none  of  mial ; 
It  is  the  issue  of  Polixeoa : 
Jieacc  with  it,«nd,  tocether  with  the  idnv, 
.  ^Commit  them  to  the  nire.  SBah,  tFiiUtr't  Tsie, 
Dam.  If.  J.  [db«>  Dutch.]  A  mole  or  haak 
to  confine  water. 

Am  tfhen  the  sea  breahs  o*er  its  bounds, 
And  oveifio#i  die  level  grdUnds, 
Those  banks  and  dami^  that  like  a  akreen 
t)idi^ecp  it  out,  now  keep  it  In.         HtMrMt. 

^lot  iiHth  so  fierce  a  mge  the  foalnhs  flood 
lR.oan,  when  he  flkids his  Mpid  courie  withstood; 
)lesfs  tloWn  the  dnu  with  unresisted  sway. 
Andtwe«ps  the  cattle  and  the  cots  away.  i>f^ 

Let  k)OR*tfee  ithu  to^U  yoor  wat*ry  ttof^  ; 
Bear  domrtheidM/,  netk  aatwwfgw  4om. 

The  inside  of  the  <£«■  must  be  very  smootn  and 

-igtrei^t ;  and  if  It  is  made  veiy  ddfuk'Mk  vaA 

aide,  it  is  the  better.       Mortimer* s  Hutkmirj. 

Ta  DAM.  <v.«.  (beBHBaki,-|iofiebiiBaBi09 

StK.  Mmmemt  I>tttch.3 
X.  1%  confiaes  4Nr  ihittdi^  «iMr  by.flKfet 
ordams. 


•      TisyouiawtdRvtthBi  tBnhfetait«« 
eoul; 
As  «reama,  when  dMnv'd^SHget  dMhaaaat 

current* 
And,  wonTring  at  dieir  banks,  in  other  diiBsdi 
flow.  S^- 

fl.  It  is  oted  by  Sbakspeior  of  fire,  and  bf 
JUiV/eii  onight.. 
The  more  otou  dawm**t  it  op,  the  Biorcii 
bums.  SMiftart. 

Moon!  it' your  influence  he  q\te^k0i  1/1? 
V^h  blade  usurping  mists,  some  ceodc  operi 
Though  a  rush-cudle  from  the  wicker  hob 
Of  some  day  habitation,  visit  us 
Wkh  thy  kag  levell*fl  rule  of  streaming  lie^ 

ilfiA. 

DAIdAGS.  n.  s.  {jdMrk^^  Freoch.] 
X.  Mischief^  hint;  detriment. 

Ortas  tnaan  aid  abandities  manycoauRrfr 
want  «fafiieiid  to  ten  timm  df  diem,  mtbe^R^ 
i^MM  both  of  their  fimm  sad  ^artiaae^  Bxa. 

Such  SBwne  aentfrom  tnence  dm  cbddww' 
do  more  hurt  and  ^bMflfr  t»the  Sa^iaiRecJ 
dian  to  the  Iridi  coettiea,  hy  iftieir  eoBtiotfi  on 
and  extortioii.  /^n^- 

He  rcpdaed  the  quemy  very  mKb  to  tseii 


%.  Lo«$  mischief  flulFaned. 
I&  heart  enks  him  in  the  harm 
Already  done*  to  have  dispeopled  hear^i, 
My  dUfftfv  fondly  deem'd!  JC^ 

3«  The  value  of  mischief  done. 

They  believed  that  they  were  not  able,  tbDs$- 
they  sb6uld  be  willing  to  adl  iffl  diev  ht^  ^ 
IreUmd,  tonay  the  dssMMf  vduchhad  bccea0- 
tall»dbyt£ewar.  a-««*^ 
4*  Reparation  of  damage  ;  retributioB- 
The  bishop  demanded  reetitutioa  ef  diejp^ 
taken  by  the  Scoc^  or  dBMi^w  for  dK  »aae- 

^  Stem. 

Ten  me  whether,  upon  exfaibkiBg  the  sne^ 
yarticulars  which  I  have  related  to  vou,  I  ^f: 
not  sue  her  Ihr  dsaN^«r  m  a  ooort  dt'peoct. 


,  Inlaw. 

Any  huit  or  Uiideraace  that  a  mA takes* 
his  estate.  In  the  oomnnoo  lew  k  paninJiif 
ai|nMkft  a  part  Of  what  the  kras  be  10  ^'* 
«f ;  fcr,  after  verdict  giveii  ofthe  pr^BaH^* 
they  are  likewise  asked  their  ceuatiaBcei  v^ 
ing  xaetMf  which  ore  the  chaiges  af  K^s^ff 
dnufmtt^  which  cootiin  the  IMaaaoe  w 
the  plaimif'  or  demandaK  hadi  audcre^jT 
of  the  wnmg  doM  him  tqr  the  diA*^ 

When  dm  judge  had  owHTded  due  iPHTj' 

US? ^'" 


wnen  toe  juoge  oaa  owarooo  mw  ■■»v*;j 
IMfoo  into  whoae  fieU  a  neighbour'tcxa:^ 
rebn,  fcisreM«od.tUt''heiemw^^'^ 
mtente,  when  he  heard  dmt  die  <a»)^ 


h«i  done  this  Biisddef,w«re1diO»B.    ^^ 
4%  thill  A«c.  nh  at.  Cfiram  the  »» I  T« 
ttdsdiief ;  td  ildlite;  te^iupair ;  to  ktft, 
to  harm.  ^ 

.  LcoaaUer  dne4tt«naaBcaK0tt>*>'^ 
which  many  doUc  audiers  ire  c"»;^f!j 
foWid  iipi  aaany  twy  vaA  Aadcw  » 
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piaes.  AddUim, 

oDa'mace.  v.  »•  To  take  damagCy  or 

'be  damaged. 


D4'macbIbl«.  adj\  [from  Jamage-I 
of  hi 
gbodfl. 


I.  Susceptible  of  hurt:  asy  damageabk 


I.  Mwrhierons ;  pernlctoui . 

O^eB0  ml  immodeit  tilk  is  oteiwve  to  tSie 
parity  of  <}<«!,  damaftaUe  tnd  lufectioui  tothc 
iDootfncc  of  our  aeishboiirs,  and  inott  ptfaici- 
h»  to-  oun^oi.  .  AwnHHMf  ^lAr  7«i^«. 
)a'mascbvb.  ir.  s.  IdttmascamSf  froki 
/>tfj»A/rm.]  A  small  plutii;  a  damson, 
at  it  18  00^  spoken. 

In  Ajpiil  fellow  the  ch«rry«trte  in  Uottom,tbe 
^amauem  ind  slum-trees  in  Uocsomy  ind  the 
whi^e  thorn  in  leaf.  Bmm, 

In  fhii^  the  whke  qttmiwriy  is  weener,  ■•  ia 
pear-plums  and  dMrnojenus  ;  aftd  the  cfaoiMSt 
plomaffellMk.  Akw. 

)A'MASK.  ff.  f.  likunai^mnt  Fr.  i^kumw- 
.r^/ff«,  ltd.  from  Dmmaseuj.l 
.  Linen  or  ulk  woven  in  a  manner  in- 
vented at  I>iwuuaUf  by  which  part,  by 
a  vaiiOtts  direction  of  the  threads,  ex* 
htbit«  flowers  «r  other  forms. 

Not  any  weaver  which  his  work  dodi  boett 
&  diaper,  dammk,  or  in  lync.  SftMtr, 

Wipe  ycMir  shoes,  for  want  of  a  dout,  with  a 
AummiA  napkin.  tf «^#  Mmkt  U  Str9afiii. 

It  is  used  for  red  coloar  in  Fatrjmy 
from  the  dama^  rose. 

And  for  aome  dtale  oerflcxedwas  her  nirky 
Her  rfriaiwr*  latc»  now  ohans*d  to  purest  wnite. 

}  X>  a'm  AS K.  V.  ff.  [firom  the  noon.] 
To  form  flowers  upon  stuffs. 
To  variegate ;  to  diversify. 

They  att  ncBae 

Ofl  the  soft  downy  btlfty  daaagjiV  with  lowers. 


Around  lum  danee  the  >oiy  heii> 
hMt  dmmttjkSmg  ^m  groondwkh  flow'iat 
vyeti  nnM^KVwecffecrtaietheaienLAaiNfc 

To  adorn  ateel-work  with  figures;  prac* 
ti  jcd,  1  aupposcy  first  at  Damascus. 
WMASK-PLUM.    SeePLUM. 
iMASK-ROSB.  IT.  J.  The  rose  of  Dtmas- 
-xmi  are4tose.  Bee  Ross. 
Damask^9S9s  have  not  been  known  WiSn(iand 
ne  hundred  y  ears,  and  now  ate  so  com- 
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Blfcsi  yoD,  «r  dtane  / 1  am  not  to  ykft  iMwi^ 
Tkomh  hi  yovr  aiau  of  koMur  I  am  Mritec* 

Not  an  these  lords  do  vex  me  half  so  mnch 
^  that  proud  libMy  the  lord  protedor'j  wife.' 

Shot  your  mouth*  ieme.  StaUptmr^i  K.Ltar» 
Sov'reign  of  creatui:^,  unhrefsal^cw/  AKk. 

ft.  It  is  Still  used  ki  poetry  £x  women  of 
rank. 

Hisfedier  Faanns :  «  Laorendai  iam 
Kk  mother,  finr  Manca  was  her  namo.i»r)^An. 

Who  wonld  not  rcpoat  that  hkss, 
Andfreouont  a|ht  of  such  a  damt 
Bv^vdtbthehasaidofhisiaae?'       ITSvflbv 
3.  Mistress  of  a  low  £unily. 

They  killed  the  poor  cocks  for,  wf  Aey,  if 
k  were  not  fer  his  wakii^  our  4>">^  ike  woidd 
sot  wakens.  *       VSiirM^u 

4*  Wotnan  in  general. 

■We*ve  willing  Aww  eneughi  tkoiv  coiingik> 
That  vttkure  in  you  to  devour  so  many 
As  will  to  greatness  dedicate  themselves.  JMs. 
Dambs-vaolet.  ji.  i.  Aplaoty  caUed  also 
queen's  giUyfbwcr.  Miikr* 

To  DAMN.  V. «.  Idamnof  Latki.] 
s.  To  doom  po eternal  tomienm  in  a&- 
ture  state. 
It  tt  meet  necemsiy,  thas  me  chuFoi,  ky  doc* 
-  trine  end  decree,  do  dsanv  andaendtobeUfer 
over.ihose  fectt  and  opmiona.  Aim% 

1.  To  procure  or  cause  to  be  ctemaHy 
condemned. 
That  vdiidi  he  coimnues  ignorant  of,  hanng 
le  the  utmost  lying  in  his  power  that  ne  might 
:  ho  iporant  o(  it,  shall  nfiS  inoe  him. 

Ssafl^f  Armaor. 

3.  To  condemn ;  to  censure. 

Hb  own  impari^al  thon|^ 
Wni  dtSM,  and  fionadence  will  record  the  feoh. 

Vrydm 

4.  To  hoot  or  hku  any  publSck  perform- 
ance i  to  explode. 

Tkey  damn  themaehres,  nor  will  ray  mose  do« 
scend 
To  dap  with  audi  who  feels  end  kaafCf  com- 
^     d.  JOrykiu 

Forthe  jereat  dons  ofwk^ 


To 


nocl 


rhoRRis  gives  uiem  tuUnnvilcge 

~  raB  others,  and  cry  up  their  own. 


DtySm, 

Ton  are  so  good  a  eridok,  that  k  is  tho 
happiness  of  the  modem  poets  that  yon 


No  smdual  bloom  is  wanting  from  the  bud, 
4or  broad  csomatkms,  nor  gav  spotted  pinks, 
/or,  sbovrerM  from  ev^  bum,  the  imnk^mtg. 

.*vi  A«  ic  CKf  ITG .  w.  /.  f  from  dtamasqutmer^ 
•r."]  Tlie«rtoractof«do«Htngiroiior 
teeW  ^y  making  inciuons,  and  filling 
hesn  1^  arithipldDr  silver  wire :  used 
n  enriching  the  blades  of  swdrds*  and 
scks  of  JMStoll.  CJbamBerj. 

JdK. «•  «.  I^bmu9  Fr.aioffiA,  Spanish.] 
A  lady  ;  the  old  title  of  honour  to  wo- 

^^  r|onditis  uoedstiU 

,  obe  £iicUsh  law  to  sijsai^  a  ladyt^kutki  cam- 
gm  M«B<inaw«<dm.  jt  vmesontt  a  tener'^ 
ife,  or  a  fnistiesi  ersfrSoSly  of^  bwer  orik 


>  not  hear  ihek  wotksf^  and,  nent,  diatyoa 
not  soamnt  a  crittck  as  to  ^mm  them,  uke  tho 
lost,  without  hoaxing.  .f^ 

Da'mn ABLE.  adj.  [fr0m  danm.'] 
s.  Deserving  damnation  ;  justly  doomed 
to  never-ending  punishment. 

Itgjwes  him  occasion  oTlabounng  with  greater 
earnestness  elsewhere,  to  entangle  unwvyminda 
with  the  snares  <tf  his  4£swM£/<r  offtnion.  moktr, 
He*s  a  creature  onpraper'd,unmeetferdeafikc 
And  to  transport  him  in  tkft  mind  he  is 
WmtUwnMt.  4ftoifMrr. 

As  he  does  Mt  vechon  every  oekism  ^  a 
im^Mi  nature,  ae  he  is  fiir  from  dosing  with^ 
the  new  opinion  of-thoae  who  make  k  no  dime.  ^ 

ft.  It  is  sometimes  indecently  used  in  » 
low  and  ludicrous  senke ;  odioiM  {  per- 
nicious. 

O  thou  dawmaUe  fellow!  did  BOtlphKk^dMO 
bythcndisVirthy'Speochsil        aAgktftdn, 
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Dj^hm ^SLY.  4uhf*  [from  JdmnMe,) 
s.  In  sucfa  a  msimer  as  to  incur  eternil 
patilshment ;  so  as  to  be  excluded  ^m 
mctry. 

We  win  propofe  the  question,  whetKer  thoje 
who  hold  th«  fundunentals  of  £tith  may  deny 
Ckr'Mdamnai/yt  in  respect  of  those  bonsequeoces 
that  arise  from  them.  Soutb^s  Sermotis. 

9;  It  is  indccentlf  i^ed  in  a  ludicrous 
tense;  odiously;  hatefully. 

Theiaore  streets  they  bestowed  upon  themt 
the  more  dsmnMy  their  conserves  stunk.  Denmis* 
Damna'tion.  n.  J.  [from  i/amn.]    Ex- 
clusion from  divine  mercy ;  condemna- 
tion to  eternal  punishment. 

He  that  hath  been  al&ighted  with  the  fears  of 
heU,  or  remembers  how  often  he  hath  been 
'  spared  from  an  horrible  damMtum^  wiH  not  be 
fcady  to  strangle  his  brother  for  a  trifle^Tayor. 
Now  mince  the  stn, 
-  And  "mollify  damnatiw  with  a  phrase : 
Say  you  consented  not  to  Saocho's  deatht 
But  Darely  not  forbade  it.  Drpien, 

DA'MNAto&v.  tf^jf.  [from  damnatorhus '\ 
Containing  a  sentence  of  condemnation. 
Da'mnb^.  part.  ttdj.  [from  damn.]  Hate- 
ful s  detcst^le ;  abhorred ;  abominable. 

Not  in  the  legions 
Of  horrid  hell  can  come  a  devU  more  AmiCd 
In  evils  to  top  Macbeth.  Shnhspemre*  MacUtb, 

I.et  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 
J^  couch  finr  luxury  and  damntd  incest.    Sh^ktf. 

But,  O !  what  damntd  n^tnutes  tells  he  o'er 
Who  doats,  yet  doubts ;  suspects,  yet  strongly 
loves.  Shakrpt^rt, 

Dare  not 
To  brand  the  spotless  virtue  of  my  prince 
With  falsehoods  of  most  base  and  damned  contri- 
vance. ^*w. 
pAMNi'Fic.  adj\  [from  ddmn^.']    Pro- 

curine  loss ;  mischievous. 
To  Damnify,  v.  a,    [from  dammficot 

Latin.] 
t.  To  endamage ;  to  injure  ;  to  cause  loss 
to  any. 
He*  who  has  luiTered  the  damaoet  has  a  right 
'    to  demand  in  hit  own  name,  ana  he  alone  ca» 
remit,  satisfaction  :  the  ^mv«i^  person  4ias  the 
power  of  appropriating  the  goods  or  service  cvfthe 
offender,  by  right  of  sel£>preservation.      Lpch. 
%:  To  hurt ;  to  impair. 

When  nOw  he  saw  himself  so  freshly  rear. 
As  if  late  fight  had  nought  him  damniped^ 
He  was  dismay*d,  and  'gun  his  fate  to  fear. 

Fairy  Qitten, 

Da'mnin&ness.  n.  s.  [from  dmnmng.'\ 
Tendency  to  procure  damnation. 

He  may  vow  never  to  return  to  those  stn^ 
which  he  hath  had  such  experience  of,  for  the 
emptiness  and  damningnest  or  them,  and  so  think 
himself  a  complete  penitent.  Htammwd. 

Damp.  adj.  \dampe^  Dutch .] 
z.  Moist;  inclining  to  wet;  not  com- 
pletely dry;  foggy. 

She  said  no  more :  the  trembling  Trojans  hear, 
Overspread  with  xdatitp  sweat  and  holy  fear. 

DrydtH. 
t.  Defected  ;  sunk  ;  depressed. 

All  these  and  more  came  flocking:  bat  with 
looks 
Downcast  and  damp;  yet  such  wherein  appear'd 
Obscure  some  glimpse  of  joy.  Miftetf. 

I.  Fogi  moist  air;  moislurc 
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Nicbt :  not  now,  as  ere  man  CeU, 
Whglsome,  and  cool,  and  mSd;  butvimUadi 

air 
Accompanied,  with  daatpt  and  dreadfid  elooa. 

A  rift  there  vas,  idikh  from  the  moutai 
height 
Convey 'd  a  glimmering  and  malignant  ^a^i 
A  breathing-place  to  dnw  the  dampt  asiy, 
A  twilight  ec  an  btercepud  day.         Dr^ 
%.  A  noxious  v^our  exbiled  firom  tbe 
earth. 

The  beat  of  the  su^  in  the  hotter  seasss, 
penetrating  the  exterior  parts  of  the  earth,  ei> 
cites  those  mineral  exhalations  m  subtemanv 
caverns,  which  are  called  dtmips:  these  seUn 
happen  but  in  the  summer-time:  when,  the  be- 
ter  the  weather  is,  the  more  frequent  srtt^ 
damps,  Wmhetii. 

3.  Dejection ;  depresuoo  of  q>irit ;  ck»d 
of  the  mind. 

Adam,  by  this  from  the  cold  sudden  ^aa^ 
Recov'ring,  and  his  scattered  spirits  retard, 
To  Michael  thus  his  humble  words  address'i 


Hisliame  stnidc  evenr  where*so  great  a  dnf  , 
As  Archimedes  through  the  Rofnan  camp. 


£v*n.now,  while  dnis  I  stnd  blest  in  thy  fn- 
sence, 
A  Secret  damp  o(  pnd  eomet  o'tx  my  tboods^ 

An  eternal  state  he  knows  and  coofe»es  tbt 
he  has  made  no  provision  for,  that  he  is  vodaoe 
for  ever :  a  prospect  enou^  to  cast  a  daaf  cm 
his  sprightliest  hours.  Jbgnt. 

Tnis  commendable  resentmem  against  ae 
strikes  a  damp  upon  that  ^»trit  in  aB  raob  aad 
corporations  of  men.  Svjfi^ 

To  Damp.  nf.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  wet ;  tq  moisten  ;  to  make  humid, 
a.  To  deprcis ;  to  dgect ;  to  chill  j  to 
dulL 

The  very  loss  of  one  pleasure  is  enough  o 
d^M^  the  relidi  of  another.  VBaim^ 

Dread  of  death  hangs  over  the  mere  oatntal 
man,  and,  like  the  hand-wnting  on  the  viH 
damp*  all  his  joDity.  Jttrrha^ 

It  would  be  enough  to  damp  their  wanntb  a 
such  pursuits,  tf  they  could  once  reflect,  dot  ia 
such  course  they  will  he  sure  to  run  opontbi 
very  rock  they  mean  to  avoid.  '  Sw^ 

3.  To  weaken ;  to  abate ;  to  hebetate;  to 
discourage. 

A  soft  body  dampetb  the  eoundnmdi««^ 
than  a  hard.  ^■'•^ 

4.  To  hebetate ;  to  abate  motion ;  to  dis- 
courage ;  to  dulL 

Usury  dulls  and  datmpt  all  imhsstries^  impnfe- 
ments,  and  new  inventions,  wberea  aMiaej 
would  be  sdrriiK,  if  it  were  not  for  this  shif. 

Unless  an  age  too  late,  or  ccU 
Climate,  or  years»  dgmp  my  inteDded  wfa|^ 
Depress'd.  ^Ctos. 

Da^mpishkbss.  n.s.  [from^dcn^.]  To; 
dency  to  wetnesst  fbfgiocii;  w^ 
turc. 

It  hath  been  used  by  some  whhgriat«ej 
to  inike  their  wnUs  oick;  and  to  fot  i  1*7^ 
chalk  between  the  bricks,  to  take  *^J^ 

Da'mpness.jj,  J.  [frxaadamp-']  Moiatarei 

foj^incss. 


'     '  Kor  tee^  4lM7  fear  the  damfrntts  cS  the  'iky 
SbouU  Has.their  wingt,  aiid  huuier  them  to  fly ; 
T.wtt  oDiy  water  thrown  on  saHs  too  dry.  Z)/W. 
By  stacks  they  often  have  very  great  loss^  by 
the  4a9^Mtu  vt'  the  ground,  which  rots  and  spotls  , 
it*  Mortimer* 

Da'mpv.  adj.  [from  damp.'\    Dejected; 
gloomy ,  sorrowfiil. 

The  lords  did  dispel  dtmfj  thdoghts,  which 
the  remembraoce  of  hia  unda  might  raise,  by 
applying  him  with  exercises  and  Sports. 

Httywari* 
DA^fSEL.  n.s,  [iamo/j«//<,  French.  1 
J.  A  young  gentlewoman  \  a  young  wo- 
man of  distinction :  now  only  used  in 
verse. 

Kneeling^  t  my  servant's  smiles  implore. 
And  one  mad  damtei  dares  dispute  my  pow'r. 

i»rfVr. 

ft.  An  attendant  of  the  better  rank. 
With  her  train  of  damttU  she  was  gone 
f n  shady  walks,  the  scorching  heat  to  shun. 

Drydiii. 

3.  A  wench  ;  a  country  lass. 

The  downs  are  whoremasterst  and  thed^i^ 

with  child:  G«y. 

Da'msok.  n.  i.  [corruptly  from  damas* 

ceneJ]   A  smaU  black  plum.    See  Da- 

MASC£NE.    , 

My  wife  desir*d  some  ^Bmwmw, 
And  made  me  climb  with  danger  of  my  life. 

SbaJufeare, 
Dak.  ff.  J.  ^from  dominus  :  as  now  dan  in 
Spanish  ^  and  donna,  Italian,  from  do- 
mina.^  The  old  term  of  honour  for 
raen»  as  we  now  say  nuuter.  I  know 
not  that  it  was  ever  used  in  prose,  and 
imagine  it  to  have  been  rather  of  ludi- 
crous import. 
Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  EngUsh  undefil*d. 

Douglas. 
This  wKhnpled,  whining,  purblind^  wayward 
hoy*  s 

This  signor  Junb*s  giant  dwarfs  dkii  Cupid. 

Sbahftari, 
Dick,  if  thb  story  pleaseth  thee. 
Pray  thank  dan  Pope^  who  told  it  me.  Prior, 
71?.  DANCE.  V.  fi,  Idanser,  Fr.  daniar^ 
Span,  as  some  think  from  tanza,  Ara- 
bicka  a  dance ;  as  JunitUf  who  loves  to 
derive  from  Grcek>  thinkSf  from  ^ovii<f4;.] 
To  move  in  measure ;  to  move  with 
•tcps  ciMTcipondcnt  to  the  sound  of  in- 
struments. 

What  sny  you  to  young  Mr,  Fenton?  He  ca- 
pers, he  dsmcesf  hi  m  eyes  of  youth,  he  writes 
verses.  Sbahpear*. 

To  Dance  Attendance,  v.  n.  To  wait  with 
tupnleness  and  obsequiousness. 

M^rt'are  sooner  weary  to  darut  attendantt  at 
the  gates  of  f6reign  lords,  than  to  tarry  the  good 
leisure  of  their  own  m9^mu!Cts.Raleiitb*tEuays. 

It  uvibruds  you. 
To  let  youf  fkher's  fncnid,  for 'three  long 


Tims  damtt  ^Utrndamtt  for  a  wwd  of  audience. 

Drydtm, 

ToDAMCE.ifr.il.  To  make  to  danc^ ;  to 


pat  into  a  lively  motion. 
'  Thy  giindsire  kv'd  the 


.    ,  ^     ,  \  thee  w«n ; 

Many  a  tunc  he  ^^xn^Vther  on  his  )ui9t*Shak$. 

That  I  see  thee  here, 
Thou  noble  thing!  more  daness  my  rapt  heart, 
'Tthafl  when  I  first  my  wedded  mistress  saw 
Bestride  my  threshold.  Siahjttert*t  CmotoMUt, 
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In  pesiileBces,  the  mriignity  of  ^ktf  Wiftfttim 

vapour  danceth  the  pcindpal  spirita.  Bmem* 

Da  n  ck.  If.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  motion 

of  one  or  many  in  concert^  regulated  by 

musick. 

Our  dame  of  custom,  sound  about  the  oak 

■  Of  Heme  the  hunter.  Sbakefeare^ 

The  hobourabiest  part  of  talk  is  to  give  the 

occasion,  and  again  to  moderate  and  pass  to 

somewhii^  else ;  for  then  a  man  leads  the  damu. 

Bjfcom. 
But  you  perhaps  expect  a  modish  feast, 
With  am'ious  songs  and  wanton  daneet  gracM. 

Drydeof. 

Da'ncer.  «.  J.  [from  dance.'i  One  that 
practises  tl^e  art  of  dancing. 

He  at  Philipiji  kept 
His  sword  e'en  like  a  dancer y  while  I  «trook 
The  lean  and  wrinkled  Cassius.        S^akspeare*. 

Musicians  and  dancers  I  take  some  truce 
With  these  your  pleasing  labours;  for  great  use 
As  much  wearinesa  as  perfection  bri^jgs.  Dossss^ 

The  earl  was  so  far  from  being  a  good  danter^ 
that  he  was  no  graceful  goer.  IVutmi 

It  is  a  usual  practice  for  our  firaambulour^  or 
dancers  on  the  rope,  to  attempt  somewhat  like  to 
fiymg.  '^  HTUKsst. 

Hty  perfect  dancer/  climbs  the  rope. 
And  bahmces  your  fear  and  hope.'  PruK 

Nature,  I  thought,  perform*d  too  mean  a  psrt, 
forming  her  movements  to  the  rules  of  arc ;    r 
And,  vex*d,  I  found  that  the  musician's  hand 
Had  o'er  the  danter't  mind  too  great  command. 

Prior* 
Da'ncikgmastkr.  )!./.  [dantrmdma- 
jter."]     One  who   teaches  the  art  6f 
dancing. 

The  apes  were  uught  their  a^Mt •tilcks  by  a 
dancing/naster,  VRstrange. 

I'he  legs  of  a  datuingmasitry  and  the  fineers  of 
a  musician,  fall,  as  it  were,  n-iturally,  without 
thought  or  pains,  into  regular  and  adroiraiUe  mo- 
tions. »  Locie  on  Understanditig* 

Da'.vcimcschool.  h.  J.  [dhnce  and 
jcboal,]  The  school  where  the  art  of 
dancing  is  taught. 

They  bid  us  to  the  English  dancmgsd^oisf 

And  teach  lavokas  high,  and  swifV  courantos; 

Saying  our  grace  is  only  in  otir  heels.    Shaisp» 

A  certain  Egyptian  kin^  endowed  a  daneu^' 

school  for  the  institution  ot  apes  of  quality.     ^ 

'    I/Estrangw^ 

D  A  K  o  E  L  1^0  N .  If.  J.  [dent  dt  Hon,  French.] 
The  name  of  a  plant. 

It  agrees.  In  aU  respects,  with  thehawkweed| 
but  omy  in  its  havmg  a  single  naked  stalk,  with 
one  flower  upon  the  top^  Miiltr* 

For  cowshps  sweet,  let  dandelions  spread ; 
For  Blouaelinda,  blithsotnc  maid,  is  dead! 

Gay*s  PasUrdts^ 

Da's*  d  I  f  r  a  t.  ».  j.  [dandtHf  French.]    A 

little  fellow ;  an  urchin  :  a  word  used 

sometimes  in  fondness,  sometimes  in 

contempt. 

To  DA'NDLE.  v.  a.  [dand^irVf  Dutch.} 
I.  To  s1uke  a  child  on  the  knee,  or  in  the 
Kinds,  to  please  and  quiet  him. 

Then  shall  ye  suck,  and  shall  be  born  upop  her 
sld<>s,  and  be  dandled  upon  her  knees.  Isaiah, 
Thy  little  brethren,  which,  like  fairy  spriKhtSi 
Oft  skipt  into  our  chamber  those  sweet  nights  { 
And,  ktss'd  and  dasidled  00  thy  father's  kneo» 
Were  brib'd  next  day  to  tell  what  they  dtd  see. 

Dmmti 
CourU  are  Hut  sx^rficial  schools 
TbiAM^fbob. 
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MffMitt'tM  BBB  IMnp  «|^  MB  HI  fin  M^ 

JPMB^t6«iui.  Milim, 

MoMM  ftfiiw  dfcf ;  ai  vc  find  bjr  th«  ' 
«Daunos  UM  of  f<»ckin|  frcward  cMklrea  in 
€iadkvOTdk«dZMf  theaiiiidieiriiorfesannf*    * 

9«  To  fondle ;  to  treat  like  a  child. 

ThdrdiilitihtllbcaiTanc'd, 
^M  W  Ftctived  fiar  the  enjperor's  heir  j 
jUid  kt  tht  cmpwor  iiJi^  Um  for  his  owiv 

Thty  have  p^t  at  in  a  oik  gmrm  «ad  t  pudy 
Ibefs  Of ;  I  am  atham^  to  be  itrnff^dr  thus, 
aad  camuK  look  in  the  |last  without  blushing,  to 
Mt  myself  twnediato  such  aUttk  pretty  master. 

J.  To  deky  j  te  procrastinate  j  to  pro- 
tract by  trifles :  not  in  use. 

Captans  do  ao  itWIf  their  doi&m  aad  dafiy 
irf  the  senrife,  aa  if  they  would  act  have  the 
•M^iy  subdued.  S^mitr. 

XU^oLSR. «.  5.  [from  dattMe."]  He  that 
dindlat  or  fondles  children. 

Pa^f bavFF.  ff.  /.  [often  written  dendr^^ 
from  tan,  the  itch»  and  bjiop,  sordid, 
(khy.l  Scabs  in  the  head ;  scurf  at  the- 
ii^ots  of  the  hair. 

l>A^l£woRT.  ff«  #.    A  tpcciei  of  eldftr; 

•   c^kd  also  dwarf-e1der»  or  wall-wort* 

DA'NGER.  ».  J.  {danger^  Ft.  of  uncer- 
t»B  deriTation.  Skinner  derives  it  from 

.  >  damnum.  Menage  At>m  angaria^  Min» 
sbew  from  ita^  death,  to  which  7ff- 
mt$  Mcma  indined.l    Risk;  haeard; 
peril. 
They  dmt  sai  en  die  sea  tell  of  the  db«^^. 

Cor  craft  is  in  ^i^f«r  to  be  set  at  non^uAau 
,    Hehethwritthistofedmyaiitctiontayour 
Kettmr,  and  to  no  other  pretence  9(Jamr, 

More  d^Mgtr  now  from  roan  akme  we  mid, 
Than  from  uie  rocks,  die  biUows^andthe  wind. 

Te  Da'nger.  Vn  m,  [from  the  noun.]  To 
put  in  hazard ;  to  endanger. 
Vompey's  son  stands  up 
For  the  main  soldier;  whose  qualny  eoiRg  or» 
^1^  sides  o'  th'  world  may  dmer,  Sbmhfearu 
J)a'nckRLESS. adj.  [from  danger,']  W ith- 
out  hazard ;  without  risk ;  exempt  frx>n 
danger. 

He  shewed  ao  less  aRacnantmity  in  daaftrUts 

despisini^,  than  others  in  duigerous  afiecting,  the 

mukiplyingef  kingdoms.  tOftfy, 

DA'KGfcRoua.  adj,  [from  danger I\  Hazaiv 

dout ;  perilous ;  nitt  of  danger* 

A  sun  of  an  ill  tongue  is  ^:«^cr«M  in  his  city. 

All  men  counsel  me  to  take  aw^y  thy  life, 
likely  to  bring  forth  notUng  but  'ivMgtrwi  and 
wicked  effects.  Sidfuy, 

Already,  we  have  coAquer*d  half  the  war, 
Aad  the  less  doMgtrmu,^^  b  left  behind.  Dryd. 
D  A^N  G  ER  o V  s  L  Y .  ad^f^  [from  dangertnu.l 
Hazardously;  perilously;  with  danger. 

But  fot  your  son,  believe  it,  ob  believe  it. 
Most  de»gr9mly  irou  have  with  him  prevail'dr 
.     If  not  most  mortal  to  him.  Sbdupeare^s  Cn-hi. 
A  sort  of  naughty  persons 
Have  practised  djngermsh  apiost  your  state, 
Ptafing  with  witches  ana  with  conjurers,  ^h^ 

It  is  just  with  God  to  permit  those,  which 
think  tbey  stand  so  surely,  to^&ll  most  ^Sm^ <r* 
«ai/>  Uaiflgnnd  M  fimdfrmmfMfit 


DAP 


Fhitafldi  am,  TeWk.  a  aaUe  Wyv  M 
f  sidct  weaaMMd  «e  s^hssad 


dMwtwmly  I 

to  pootiy. 

If  it  west  ae^  ^riuth  Vnfc  «e  think  waas  |ii4% 
My  coBttant  km  woaUdb^fwvnfj^bavisi 

DA'KGER0USVEta,ir.i.[fiiaiRimyf^tt4 
Danger;  hazard;  perit 

I  diaH  Bot  aeod  to  mind  yos  ef  piipi^  sT  Ae 
diMMTwriMw  of  diseasBa,hy  the  DoUjaeisfllAe 
tMjttaftaed.  R9L 

T0  DA'NGLE.  V.  n.  [from  ifang^  accord- 
ing to  SJUntter;  as  J^ng^  bengiet  daagk.] 
I.  To  lung  loost  and  qutvertng. 

Qo,  bind  theti  np  yon  4r«|fey  afaicodEfc 

Shgktfmn, 
He'd  rather  on  a dfebet^^iV*,  ' 

Than  miss  his  dear  de%ht  to  wnn^   Mk 

Codrus  had  but  one  bed  ;  so  diort  to  boot, 
That  his  short  wife's  sbon  lee  koag  ^hl^ 
out.  Imk. 

.MTtdi  /fi^/Mx  hands  he  ttnkw  di'  ii^«d 

robe. 
And  with  a  cuckc^'a  air  commands  dM  Ms* 

%>k 
But  have  you  not  with  tlioQdR  bdicM 
The  sword  lung  dimgUaf  o'er  ue  shieUf  Me. 
a.  To  hang  upon  any  one;  to  be  an  ham- 
b)e,  useless,  harmless  follower. 

The  nresbyterians,  and  other  fmfkks  tbt 

icii^  after  them,  ate  well  inciBcd  to  poH  iswa 

the  present  establfshnent-  ovfi* 

Da'ncler.  n.j.  [from  dangle^}    A  ma 

that  hangs  about  women  only  to  waste 

time. 

A  datigler  is  cf  aeidier  aex.  MdfL 

DANK.  adj\  [from  tuncken^  Genn.  5I»- 

nerJ]    Dkmp ;  humrd  ;  motat ;  wet 

He  berths  maiden  despoil  fbond 
On  tl^  Jank  and  dim  ground.         SUhptm. 

Tet  isis^My  ^^ds 
The  dbri ;  and,  risiag  on  stiff  pimons,  tour 
The  mid  aereel  dcy-  Jfi^te. 

Through  each  tficket,  dank  or  diy, 
.     IikeabSidcroist,knrcreepai«,he^« 
His  midnight  search.  ifa&n. 

Now  diet  the  Mis  ere  dami^  mk^njim 
awre. 

Where  shall  we  sometimes  laeet,  ai^  Vyli>*^ 
'    Help  waste  a  suUen  dav  ?  "^ 

By  the  rushy-frinaed  bank. 
Where  (rows  the  wulow  ki4  the  osier 
My  sUdiog  chsftiot  staja. 

Me,  in  asy  vew'd 
Picture,  die  sacred  w^  dedarea  t' hut  bsH 
My  denl  and  dropping  weeda 
To  the  stem  god  of  aep.  Mt*m, 

Towashtheilkins  of  beasts  8n4Mih0c- 
with,  would  keep*  them  from  growing ictla 
moist  weather.  fnv* 

Da'nkish.o^^*.   Somewhat  dank. 
They  bound  me,1)ore  iic  thencet 
And  in  a  dark  an^  ^eiUi^  vaulr  ^tpome 
There  left  in.e.  Sytfmt- 

To  Da  Pi  V.  «•  [comipted  from  dip.]  To 
let  (all  gemdr  istotJte  water:  aiM 
I  believCf  only  used  by  aiig;lci«. 

I havetaai^ him  haw  so  oitifih  a  ddkkr 
df^htg  with  a  grasshopper.  I^<** 

DA^A'ti€AL.adJ,^nmkda^eakmflM'] 
Sumptuous  in  cheer.    .  B$ih- 

DATF£lt.  ^\  yt^fer,  IM4.J  Iff 
and  active ;  li^ly  without  boft*  »  ' 
usually  s*pcA:en  in  cc^tempt^ 

And  on  the  tawny  ainds  andlM^efc 
Tiif  the  pext  &iri«s  fo^  die  ^#fr  sbCbl^ 


BAR 


A  ««t  dapper  tpttk  of*  maim  Imciti  ch^ 
"m  It  tke  hebn.  V  Estrange, 

dwatf;  adimAipnt.  Ahumuwib, 

DATPLE.  adj,  [from  apple;  ^spdmmeic.] 
Marked  witti  various  colours;  ^arie» 
gated;  atreakfid;  imbricated:  it  it  used 
chiefly  of  aniihaU. 

My  cmmtry  fickhhonts  do  not  find  it  in- 
Botsnte  to  dtkik  ofa  lame  horse,  till  they  havt 
hm  over  aU  beisfis  that  are.  and  then  pitch  oa 

TpDa'pplb.  V.  «.  [from  the  adjective.] 
To  strttik ;  to  ^ryi  •td  diversify  with 
coTour*. 

But  under  him  a  grey  med  did  he  weitd, 
IfiThocc  sides-with  dappUd  drclet  were  endi^, 

Spatier. 
The  eentle  day 
Dappta  itm  drotny  tm  wi&  ipota  of  grey. 

H^Mt  ibot  are  dkppkd^am^Mtat ;  %nd  old 
OQoirrels  turn  gridy.  Baeoa, 

TlKkricbegNhisii|ht, 
Pjom  hps  wttdk<o«rer  in  Che  due^ 
Till  the  dapM  dawn  doth  riae.  MiUtm. 

Tha^btfMSM^aktaBdbUuhingifMt, 
Deck  my  cnarming  Chloe't  hair.  rrmr. 

The  «odJb  M  cuMe  Pamela  with  her  pray'rs. 
Cave  tfif  isik  ooa^  uuidt^ipUdt)axi^i%  mares. 

J>AJi.    7  ii.  «.  A  ish  found  in  the  ^c^tru. 
1>ART.$      BMj.  Dai^  it  the  «a&K  with 

To  DAKS.  V,  H.  pret.  I  durit:  the  pre- 
terit  I  dared  belongs  lo  the  active  dare; 
part.  I  have  dared.  t^eaMiao,  Saxon  ; 
dtrren^  Dutch.]  .To  have  courage  for 
any  porpete ;  not  to  be  afraid ;  to  ad- 
venture ;  to  be  adventurous.  • 

i)4rrit  thou  he  as  good  as  rtiy  word  now  ?— 
X^Thy^  HaU  thou  knowest,  as  thou  art  but  a  nun, 
I  darti  btst,  as  thou  in  a  prince,  I  fear  thte. 

Stakipiart* 

1  Sore  do  tBihxeinay  tfecome  a  man; 
Who  dawat  do  more,  is  none.  Sbakspeare, 

They  are  bodi  hanged ;  and  so  would  this  be, 
if  he  lArrjt^  steal  any  tbing  adventurously.  $bah. 

IMther  of  them  was  of  that  temper  as  to  dart 
•nvdMfcvOQfCMt.  Haywood, 

Tht  ntber  bore  k  wicfa  undaunted  soul, 
Like  cae  ^ho  durtt  his  destiny  controul  J)ryd. 

Ddibonte  and  well-weighed  courage  knows 
hoth  CO  h»  cautious  and  lo  dart,  as  occasion  of- 
l^jg.  Drydcn, 

We^dM*  not  build  much  upon  such  a  nr^tion 
«ardoGtnaiOydll>it  be  vceyfoUy  e&anrined.  Watts, 
To  D  ARB.  V.  a.  pret.  I  d^ired^  not  I  durst. 
To  cfaoUciige ;  to  defy. 

I  never  in  niy  life 
X>id  h«ar  a-ehaUMMe  urg'd  more  mcdest^, 
PaietB  •  brother  should  a  brother  dare 
ToM&tfo  «xerctse  and  proof  of  arms.    Seaisp, 

Here  she  stands : 
Take  hut  pes»r«ion  of  Jicrwath  a  touch; 
V^^e  thee  but  to  breathe  uoon  my  love.  Shah, 

Ho  hod  many  days  come  half  seas  o^et ;  and 
aometimespassmefiirthert  came  and  Uy  at  the 
moiith-cf  cne  haroour,  durh^  them  to  n^t. 

MaMcrtof  the  arts  of  policy  thought  that  they 
■  nicht  enroa  defy  and  dart  Providence  to  the  face. 

AH  eoU,  but  in  her  breast,  I  will  despise ; 

1 4i-biifehut  tha»ia  Cdit's  eyes.  JZ0/f . 


t>  A  » 

'Hmelldbiychtetollaeeeaff         ••• 
Such  a  yonthand  such  a  iovci.  ^'T^** 

Pseaumptuous  wretch!  with  aoRalart  toiaw 
Immortal  power^  and  heave  the  Thugdertr, 

i^oai^odB** 
To  Dark  LarkiJ  To  oatch  tfaem.lif 
meant  of  a  looking-^ last»  or  by  hecpi^ 
a  bird  of  prey  hovering  mtf  whedH 
keept  them  in  amaze  tiU  caught  f  M 
amaze. 

Shrimps  are  dipped  up  to  ^haBow  wMer  widi 
little  round  nets,  not  much  uUike  that  wU^  it 
used  for  darii^  larks.  Cartm^ 

As  larks  he  ^r'^to  shua  the  h«bby*e  fligkt. 

DAftt.  jr.  /.  [from  the  verb.]   iJitfianoe; 

challenge.  « 

Settus  Pompeftts 
Hath  given  the  dart  to  GMJb4ad  commatd^ 
—  .        -  .  Shaitpedr 


tpedre,. 

A  inudl  fith,  tfafc 


The  empire  of  the  sea. 
D  A  R  E .  IT.  i.  l/euchcus.'] 

tame  with  dttce. 
'DA^Ktfvuadj,[dare2XtdftJL']   FuD^cf 
defiance.    Not  in  ate.  / 

We  miglbt  have  met  thena  dsr^^  be«rd't» 
beard* 
And  beat  them  backward  homoi      Shak^pt^ra,^ 

Da^ring.  a4f^  [from  dare,}  Bold;  ai^ 
▼entuiout;  fearlctt;  comagcoiM;  id- 
trepid ;  brave  \  ttout. 

Ine  last  Georgick  has  many  metaphors,  bat 

^lot  so  dwiiqr  as  this;  for  hgnan  paasious  map 

be  more  naturaUy  ascribed  to  a  bee  than  to  t 

inanimate  plant.  Ad" 

'I1ie  song  toe  darU'grWad  the  theme  too  i 


Grieve  not,  O  darisig  prince !  that  noble  heart. 

^fp^^ 
Da'ringlv.  adv.  [komdar7xg,1  Boldly; 
courageockaly  ;  feartetly  ;  impudently; 
outrageously. 

Some  of  the  great  principles  of  relidon  afa 
every  day  openly  and  daringly  eitadced  from  the 
press.  AOeritar^ 

Your  brother,  fir*d  with  his  success, 
Too  dariagiy  upon  the  foe  did  press.    Hal^am, 

Da'ringn«S6.  ft.  t,  [from  dm'iMg*'\  Bold- 
ness. 
DARK.  adj.  [beofic,  Saxoti.] 
I.  Not  light ;  wanting  light. 

Fleance,  his  son,  who  Keeps  him  coirpanr. 
Must  embrace  the  fine  of  that  Ari  hour.^Sooib. 

While  we  cenverae  with  her,  we  nsk 
No  want  of<day,  nor  think  it  Jask,        U%Utr, 
a.  Not  of  a  thowy  or  vivid  colour. 

If  the  plague  be  somowhat  ^ri,aad  thepbgue 
spread  not  in  the  skin,  the  priest  shall  pronounce 
him  clean.  Zet^kieut, 

In  Muscovy  the  generality  of  the  people  are 
more  indinea  to  have  disri  coloured  hair  thaa 
flaxen.  ^0v/c. 

3.  Blind;  ^thout  the  enjov^ment  of  light* 

Thou  wretched  daughter  of  a  dark  old  man, 
Condact  my  taeaiy  iU^\  Dryd,  oadLei*  Otdip. 

4.  Opake ;  not  transparent :  as,  lead  it  a 
dark  body. 

J.  Obscure ;  not  perspicuous. 

What  may  se«n  dark  at  t$e  £nt,  nil!  after« 

.  wards  be  found  morephtn.  Htoktr, 

Mean  time  ve  shall  express  our  darker  pur^ 

pose.  ^    Shaksfuwe, 

6.  Not  enUghteoed  by  knowledge  ;  ^o> 

rant.   . 


D  A  R    . 

He  a(e  wherein  he  Uir^,wif  Jark;  hut  he 
*Coob  not  waat  sifht,  who  uught  the  worU  to 
^  -     '     fee.  -  Denbam, 

7.  Gloomy  ;  not  chccrfiil. 

*  An  meQcrf'dbri  tempers,  according  to  their 
degree  of  mebmcholy  or  enthusbsm,  may  find 

•  conveBti  fitted  to  their  humours.  Addison, 

pARK.ff*/. 

!•  Darknete ;  obscurity ;  want  of  light. 
Come,  thick  night, 
And  pan  thee  in  the  duntteit  smoke  of  heU,' 
That  ray  keenknife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes; 
Nor  beav'n  peep  thro*  tiie  blanket  of  the  dark^ 
'   To  cry^  hold,  hold  !         Skahftarci  Mathttb. 
.  ,C3oi2d  and  ever-dunne^ri 
Surrounds  me  I  from  the  chearim  ways  of  men 

•  Cutoff  MiiUm, 

Whereas  seeing  requires  Ught,  and  a  free  me- 
dium, and  a  right  line  to  the  objects,  we  can 
kear  in  the  dtri  unmured,  and  by  curve  Knes. 

Haider. 

ft.  Obscurity;  condition  of  one  unknown. 

Ail  be  says  of  himself  is^that  he  is  an  obscure 

.  person ;  one*  I  suppose  he  means,  that  is  in  the 

*  dtri,  AUcrhtrj^ 

%. ,  Want  of  knowledge. 
^  "Tin  we  ourselves  perceive  by  our  own  under- 
standiues,  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark,  and  as 
'  void  of  knowledge,  as  before.  Lode. 

ft  Darx^.  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.]    To 
darken  ;  to  obscure.    Obsolete. 
Fair,whenthatcloudaf  pride,  which  oft  doth 
dark 
Her  goodly  light,  with  smiles  she  drives  away. 

Sftmer* 
ft  D a'r  K EN.  V.  a.  [from  dark.'] 
1.  To  make  dark  ;  to  deprive  of  light. 
Black  with  surrounding  forests  then  it  stood. 
That  hung  sd)Ove,  and  darken  d  aU  the  flood. 

Addison^ 
Whether  the  darktm*dxoom  to  muse  invite,' 
Or  whiten'd  wall  provoke  the  skew'r  to  write. 

Po/e. 
4.  To  cloud  ;  to  perplex. 

Such  was  his  wisdom,  that  his  confidence  did 
seldom  darken  his  foresight,  especIaUy  in  things 
ne^r  hand.  JBatm, 

3.  To  foul ;  to  SUII7. 

The  k&u  and  passions  of  men  do  suUy  and 
darken  their  minds,  even  by  a  natural  influence. 

TtlUUm. 

To  D a'r ken.  v.  n.    To  grow  dark. 
Da'rklikg.  [a  participle,  as  it  seems, 
firom  darkle^  which  yet  I  have  never 
fbund ;  or  perhaps  a  kind  of  diminutive 
from  darky  z%  jtmng^  jounglmg.]    Being 
in  the  dark ;  being  without  light :   ar 
word  merely  poetical. 
O,  wilt  thou  darkling  leave  me  f  Do  not  so. 
Sbakipeart. 
Darklinjg^sXznis 
The  varying  shore  o  th*  world.       Sbahpeare, 

The  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and,  in  shadiest  covert  hid. 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  n<*e.  Mittom, 

DarUingHtivj  moum  their  fiite ;  whom  Circe's 

With  wovds  and  wicked  herbs,  from  humankind 
Had  alter'd,  and  in  brutal  shapes  confin'd.  J>ryd. 
Da'rkly.^^v.  Ifromiiari.]  In  a  situa- 
tion vofd'of  light ;  obscurely;  blindly; 
gloomily ;  uncertainlr. 

For  wcU  you  know,  and  can  record  alone. 
What  lame  to  future  times  conveys  but  darUy 
down.  .    Vryden. 

D  a'rjc  »  ESS. «.  i.  [from  darkJ] 


DAE 

t.  Abaence  of  light. 

/>arl««r/ was  upoQ  die  ftce  of  the  daejk 

Cook, 
r  go  whence  I  sfaaU  not  retnm,  cvca  to  ds« 
land  of^briMMand'the  shadow  of  death.    Jd. 
%,  Opakeness ;  want  of  transpartoqr. ' 

3.  Obscurity ;  want  of  pcnptcuity  i  £P 
.   ficuhfaess  to  the  undentandiiig. 

4.  Infernal  gloom ;  wickedness. 

The  instruments  afdarkm^^s  teU  us  tradts; 
Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray  us 
In  deepest  conse<}uence.  Shakjfmu 

5.  State  of  being  intellectually  ckMUcd; 
ignorance;  uncertainty. 

AU  the  light  truth  has,  or  can  havcw  is  bm 
the  deamess  and  validity  of  those  ptoa6  not 
which  it  is  received ;  to  ta&  oi  any  other  B£ 
in  the  understanding,  is  to  put  oursdvts  in  m 
dark,  or  in  the  power  of  the  prince  of  darhm. 

6.  The  empire  of  SaUn*  or  the  dcriL 

Who  hath  delivered  us  from  the  pover  <£ 
darknessf  and  trandated  ns into  the  kiqgfaa^ 
his  dear  Sod.  Cdutitu. 

Da^rrsome.  a4i,  [from  darJk."}  GUmoit; 
obscure  ;  not  well  enligfaten^d ;  not  Is* 
minous. 

He  brought  htm  thro*  a  darktmme  natrov  fm 
To  a  broad  sate.  Sfimr, 

And  her  fair  eyes,  fike  sears  dwt  diounad  vcrr 

With  darkmme  doud,  ifow  shew  dieir  gootf 

beams.  ^^f"*^.' 

You  must  not  look  to  hare  an  image  n  nif 
thing  lightsome;  fin-  even  a  Cue  in  iroa,red^ 
wiU  not  be  seen,  the  Ugfat  confounding  the  ssj 
differences  of  lightsome  andr  darhwme  «bi4 
shew  the  figure.  JSm*. 

Adarks9me  doud  of  locusts,  swarming  dovn. 
Must  eat,  and  on  the  grouadieave  nothing  giees. 


He,  here  with  us  to  be. 
Forsook  the  couru  of  everlasting  day. 
And  chos«:  with  us  a  d^rhmu  house  cf  OKMtd 
clay.  Jtfifi*- 

Mistaken  blesdng,  which  old  age  dicj  call, 
"T  is  a  lone,  nasty,  darhome  hospital      Drji^ 
The  darinme  pines,  that,  o*er  yon  neks  /«- 
clin'd. 
Wave  high,  apd  murmur  to  die  hoDov  vied. 

D  a'r  L I M  G •  adj.  [beojil inj,  Saxoo ;  '&- 
minutive  of  dear,^  Fa^rourite;  dctr; 
beloved ;  regarded  with  great  kindBCSi 
and  tenderness. 

"T  is  notfor  a([ener«us  prince  tocoontnaset 
oppression  and  injustice,  even  in  his  meit^ff^ 
favourkes.  VEftrm^ 

Have  a  cafie,  lest  some  beloved  notxoo,  or  »«i 
darling  science,  too  fax  prevail  over  yoor  whi 

Da'rlikg.  jy.  1.  A&voaiiU;ooeiBiick 
beloved. 

Young  Ferdinand  they  suppose  b  drowa'i 
And  his  and  my  lov'd  darHag. 
In  Thames,  die  ocean's  darSngf  1 
prWe, 
The  pleasing  emblem  Dif  hb  reign  docs  « 

She  became  xhtdarii^  of  die  princesi> 


To  Darn.  v.  a.  [of  unccrtaro  JortgnaM 
To  mend  holes  by  tmitatiiig  the  teitwt 
of  the  stuff.  • 

Sill  ^e  thy  lipcn  waA,  or  hoseo  dftaf  0^ 
e  spent  evenr  day  ten  hours  m  his  doiji" 
darning  his  SCOCKlOgS,  which  h«  f^^^^V^? 

-J—-—-—  5«yt. 


DAS 

Da^hnel.  ff>  1.  {k/ium.'i  ,  A  weed  greW* 
jjig  in  the  fields. 

He  wn  act  cv*!!  oowr 
Crown'd  with  rank  fumiter  fnd  fuirow-weeds* 
Darndt  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
Ii^ur  sdstainin^  corn.  ,  Sbaksfeart, 

Want  ye  com  for  b^ead  ? 
T  was  full  ^darutlt  do  yoa  like  the  taste  ? 

Shoksftar*.  , 
No  fnittful  crop  the  aickly  fields  return*; 
But  oats  and  ^rxr/chMk  the  rising  com.  Dryi. 
r^DA'RRAiN.  V.  tf.  [This  word  i8*1)y 
Junius  referred  to  dart :  Lt  seems  to  mc 
more  probably  deducible  from  arranger 
la  BattaileJ\  .  «      , 

.  To.  prepate  for  battle ;  tojatige- troops 
for  battle. 
The  to«ni-boys.f«rted  in  twsfin,  the  one  side 
calling  theifaselves  Pompeians,  the  other  Caesa- 
rians;  and  then  dmrmaimmg  m  kind  of  battle,  but 
I  without  vmtythe  Ccsarians  got  the  overhand. 
.Carew*s  Satwi  rf  CvrtnoaU, 
Comet  Warwick,  backing  or  the  duke  of 
Yprk:  ^^ 

Darram  your  battle;  for  they  aire  at  hand. 

.  To  apply  to  the  fight :  of  single  com- 
batants. 

Therewith  they  *gan  to  hurlen  greedHy, 
Redoubted  battle  rMdy  f«  SMvraim^      Sfemter. 
)ART.  !»•  J.  idard^  French.] 
.  A  missile  wcapoa  thrown  by  the  band; 
a  small  lance. 

Here  one  is  wounded  or  slain  with  a  piece  of 

a  liKk  or  flint ;  there  another  with  a  Jbrri,  ar* 

row,  or  lance,  Peaebam, 

0>rwhelm*d  with  daMi  whi<;h  from  afiir  xhey 

fling. 

The  weapons  round  his  hollow  temples  ring. 

Drfliu, 
.  [In  poetry.]    Any  missile  weapon.' 
Hp  Dart.  •&.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
.  To  throw  offensively. 
,He  whccs  his  tusks,  and  tulns,  and  daret  the 
war; 
Th'  invaders  dsrt  their  jav*Vms  from  afar.  Dryd, 
'  To  throw;  to  emit :  as,  the  sun  dartt 
his  beams  on  the  earth. 
Pan  ctiM»  and  ask'd  what  magick  caus'd  my 


DAS 

3.T0  throw  water  in  flatties.     *   * 

Dashimg  vttxti  on  them  may  prove  the  best 

retnedy.  M^rtimtr. 

Middling  his  head,  and  prone  to  earth  his  vien^ 

With  ears  and  chest  that  dtsb  ^e  teomihg  dem 


Or  what  ill  efce  B>aliiaaat  ghaces  ^ff .   fife* 

^0  Dart.  v.  «. 

.  To  fiy  as  a  dart. 

-  To  let  fly  with  hostile  intention. 
Now,  isf&yPartbii,  art  thoD  struck.  Shai$, 

'0  DASH.  v.  a,  [The  etymology  of  this 
word*  in  any  of  its  senses,  is  very 
doubtful.] 

.  To  tbiow  or  strike  any  thing  suddenly 
aeainst  something. 

a  you  ^Eb<i(  a  «0M  sgaiasc  a  stone  in  the  bot- 
tomof  thtwat«r,itnakethssound.       B^CM. 
A  man  that  cuti  himself,  and .  tears  his  own 
flesh,  and  dk<i«»  his  head  agnnat  the  stones>  does 
not  act  s«  vnRtssiisbly  as  the  wicked  man. 

.  To  break  bf  collision. 
They  thtfsfsnd  high  hart  wy^ssts  to  shakt 
then} 
And  if  they  ftll  tiiey  ^EsiA  thcnsebres  «a  pieces. 

l>avid's  throne  shdl  then  be  like  s  tree, 
Spreading  an4  overshad'win^  all  the  earth ; 
Or  as  a  atone,  that  shaH  to  pieces  djsi 
Aiimonsfrhiffa  ksiidcs  ihrMchout  ths  world. 


4.  To*U^spatter  r  to  betfprifikle. 

This  tempest,  '  *" 

Datbh^  theferment  of  thispeaee,  ebeded 
The  sudden  breach  on  't.    Sk^hp.  Hentymu 

5.  To  agitate  any  liqutdi  so  as  to*  make 
the  surface  fly  off. 

At<bnce  thtf  brnshing  oals  end  braten  prow 
,  X>ttjh  np  the  sandy  waves,  and  ot>e  thedepthebe- 
low.  ......  ^    Dtydem^ 

,6.  To  mingle ;  to  adulterate  $  to  change 

by  some  worse  admixture. 

whacum,  bred  to  dtuhiad  draw. 
Not  wine,  but  more  unwholesome  law.   H*d!k 
1  take  care  to  dasB  the  charaaer  with  such- . 
particular  circumstances  ai  m^  ^^revent<ill-aa- 
tured  applications.  '  AiAw* 

Several  revealed  tnilhi  are  dasM  and  adiBtei- 
ated  with  »  aiixture  of  ftbles-iad  honian  in«* 
ventioos.  .     *       .  Sfttua§r, 

7.  To  form  or  sketch  in  haste,  carelesly. 
Never  Was  ^h*d  out,  ariAie  lucky  hit,      • 
Afoolsojustacopy of  awit.  .'.  F0^f 

S.  To  obliterate ;  to  blot ;  t6  cross  out. 
To  dasi  over  tlua  widi  a  line  will  deftos  the 
whole  copy  extremely,  and  to  a>  degree,  that,  I 
ftar,  may  displease  you.  1  P*^* 

9.  To  confounds  to  makeaibamed  sud- 
deoly  ;  to  surprise  with,  shame  or  fear ; 
to  depress ;  to  suppress.  ' 

Hit  tongue' 
DroppM  roatma,  and  could  make  the  worse  ap« 

pear  .    .  ^ 

The  better  reason,  to*  perplex  and  dtdk 
*  Maturest  counsels.  MUim» 

Yearly  en}oin'd,soae  say>  to  undergo 
This  annual  humbling,  certain  number'd  davs, 
TQdtub  their  pride,  and  jdy  forsnan-sedlSc'a. 


•  '  An  unknown  hand  still  check'd  my  forward 

Doib'd  me  with  bhishes.  Brydm  wtid  Uft  Qti. 

To  dub  this  cavU,  read  but  the  praatce  of 
christian  emperors.  5eatt6. 

After  they  had  suffidendy  UssMd  hun  in  his 

personal  capacity,  they  found  it  an  «asy  work  ta 

.  doih  and  ovenhia^'  bm  in  his  poltticsL  Sw^. 

Nothing  d^bediSut  confidence  of  the  mule  like, 
the  braying  of  the  ass,^hile  he  was  dfiating 
upon  his  genealogy.       .  VEttrw^*, 

The  nymph,  when  nothing  could  Narcissus 
move,  '•     I    * 

Still  datb'd  with  blushes  for  her  slighted  love; 

AdJitm, 

Some  stronger  pow^r  ehnles  our  sickly  will ; 
i>i^i.aur  rising  hope  with  c^rtahi  ill.    PrUt* 

Datb  ths  ptoud  gamester  m  his  gilded  car ; 
BSf  a  ths  mean  heart  that  h»ks  beneath  a  star. 

7b  Dash.  tf.  If. 

I.  Jo  fly  off  the  suHace  by  ftviolciit  mo- 
'tion. 

If  the  vessel  be  suddenly  stop!  In  ks  motisii, 
the  liouor  continues  its  mociop,  and  dttbti  evet 
4ie  sidiM  «f  the  vessel  Cbtyu^ 

^N  To  4y  in  flashes  with  a  loud  noise. 
On  each  hmi  the  gushint  waters  play. 
And  down  the  f eugh  cascade,  all  dtubhvJ^ 

3.  To  rosb  dirough  water,  to  as  to  make 
iffty**  • 
4ia^tf»ri|iibffS(9ioa«iagJwr««hra  ' 


DAT 

8|pim*d>id^  wmnd^MVtlwoi^thiilijirf 

thin* 
Ttoo^  tense  tnd  noqiciMt  never  oat  or  ta» 

X)^H»  n.  4*  Ifiom  tbe  verb.] 
ti^  CoUioon. 

Afl^ieiicli  etbcffMl  rmtM» 

TW  4ti^  Of  cloud»9  ee  imtisiac  wtr 


Ollglttlic  wind^  while  aift  .#^  ip.^.^. 
13ie|[  Nnpae  iffin^  Timimu 

m,  lA^Mioa  ;  looi^luBg  wone  mioslod  ia 
'  a  man  proportion. 

TiMit  i»«ochim[«ttdk  one  npNe  ee  much 
-   Mikk  IP  ey«  of  aiirili  and  mtyyat  ' 

%,  A  sodc  ill  wntiof ;  t  fine      '  n  ■»  to 

Bote  a  pauM^  or  onutiioo. 

He  is  a&nid  or  ktter*  and  chencteo,  of  notes 

'juddfffcrtwbkli,  liC  cbietber,  do  syiil^iio- 

ikaa^  AwW'  /differ  Miproitrt, 

in  ttod^m  «ii»  4^  pftfiii4  oca^  IS 
An  «lr  wkh  nomeroos  breaks  and  dw^f  ^vrifi, 
4.  Saddtii  efiroket  bloiv;  ad:  ludicrous. 
'i»sndfi«n«s 


faackyfimlDfdB,! 

t  tskes  upon  her  bravely  at  fint  dWk 

DASji.4dbpu  AaexptonkmoC  Ukevuod 
of  water  daslied. 

Hsik,taBik;i|io««crs  6Ht 
itoi  witk  « 1— iiMiiiiic  SBond, 
A»i,dhvd^  «B  Ike  gmad» 

To  gentle  sbmbersoalL  Dnpdw. 

DA'STAIOXs.x.  [abajr^u;^  Sax.}  A 
oomud  i  a  pobion ;  a  man  in£unoiu  for 
faur« 

Tlie  cnidty  and  aavf  ofdM  people, 
^t'sriised  by  onr  dwftftW  nobtes, 
HK9t  sufferM  me  by  th'  voice  of  dsves  to  be 
•Whoep^d  out  of  ffjonsp,  Shdksptmrt. 

Who  now  my  matchless  valour  dare  opposed 
How  knc  will  JDares  Slit  his  dB«««rdlbes  ? 

HMtsndsad  dvanksBdv  BMan  and  msolcnts 
TWngue  viliinf  hero,  vamiter  of  thy  mi|ht9 
In  ihiatsthnteeOHStt  bnt  the  l«t  1 


J  in  Aenwidsof 

r^iem  dut^dt^  andafraadef  the  diadow  < 

darkness  ever  after.  L^ie, 

Cone  on  their  dsiAandsonli^  they  sosnd  asto- 

niih'd!  .dddMii. 

To  Da^itakd.  v.  «.  To  terrify ;  to  in- 

tiimdate ;  to  d^ect  with  cowardice ;  to 


diMsiitt. 

I^WC 


_  jiwearycf  ^us  fledi  which  holds  us  here, 
And  datUrdt  manly  souls  with  hope  and  fear. 

Drjdtm. 

f4»  Da'stardxsi.  ty.il.  [from  dastard,^ 

To  intimidatr ;  10  d^ftct  with  ooward- 

'    ice ;  to  dispirtt;  to  dqMneat;  to  terrify; 

to  make  an  habftual  coward. 

He  had  soA  thinfs  to  wge  sfrfMt  onr  nur- 

naBOy 

As,  BOW  dedar'd,  would  blnat  ay  swwd  in 

battle, 
Aoddutof^iMmyCQariie.  Ihyiau 

Da'atardlt.  Ajf.  [from  drntMrd^l Cow* 
ardly;  OMin;  timoioiia. 

Brawl  and  damoor  is  so  snrwtamadtof  a 

dkiterdb  wretch,  that  he  does  as  nod  ss  call 

hirasettso  that  uses  it.  X'Jjfrgfv. 

Ba^stabdt.  ji.  /.  [from  dastard.}  Cow- 

ardUnets ;  timorousoeit. 
Da'tabt.w.  i^ldatmnms^l  A»  officer  iif 
the  chancery  of  Romt»  Ihrovfh  whbae 


D  AU 

AATB.  It. /.  [iontf^ft.  from  ieaH,  Lnj 
X.  Tbe  time  at  which  a  letter  b  vriftki, 

marked  at  tlio  cikI  or  the  bcgimin(. 
a.  ThetimeatwUchapyevesrhj^ppeBei 

3.  Th^  time  sdpulated  when  aaj  tbof 
shall  be  done. 

His  days  and  times  iirepB9ii 
And  my  rehsnce  on  his  bacted  ista 
Hss  smu  my  csedR.  Shai^fmfft  Ham. 

My  iafl^'s  proonse  lias  me nottotim: 
Apd  bonds  widwiit  a  dxr,  th^  S9,«c  liL 

D^ 

4.  End ;  conchzson. 

What  time  woold  ^are,  from  ited  itosv 
mdtict 
ilBrtme— tMKWilri  aca,aibmittti^^ft 
<•  Duration:  continuance. 

CMdd  the  dscfiahm  ef  4ai  tee,  Ofieoi 
OurdmfiDimmm%eiMd^       Makm. 

ThsABise^ 
frsmthetnnisprsniMssmMrfij 
Kew  hcav'ns,  new  esMh,  aces  cC  a 
founded  in  i%^noaene9. 
6.  [from  dact^/us.i  Tbefhlitfftbe4lt^ 
tree. 
Hold,  take  these  keys,  and  fetch  bmr  tfOit 


'    —They  can  ibrdatef  and  ^lunoesindMerf. 

X>ATa-TBBt.  ji.r.    Bee  PALMi^wh^ 

it  is  a  spedet. 
ToDatb.  «.«.  [from  ^bt  nmm.]  T» 
note  with  the  time  at  which  aaytbiis 
is  written  or  done. 

T  is  sB  one  in  respect  of  eterml  duniip  yti 
hehuid,  whether  we  b^n  tbe  worid  m  wkj 
millions  of  ages  s{0,  or  dMr  from  tbe  hte  <na 
about  SIX  thojisai^  years.  A^ 

To  all  their  daUdhMxks  he  tarns  fou  ned; 
These  Aldus  printed, thqieOoSveilbMkn^ 

Da'tbliss.  A(f.  [from date}   WIW 

any  6xe4  term. 
Hie  fly-slow  hours  diall  not  detcrwastt 

The  ^MkMliiBit<d't^  deer exik.  fflntf* 
Da^tive.  m4;\  [d^Hrwwr,  Latin.] 
X.   [In  granmur.]    The  qnthet  d  tbe 
.  case  that  signUies  tkc  pcnoatovh* 

any  thing  is  given, 
a.  [In  law.]    Tliofe  arc  temcd  ^fetrw 

execntors,  who  arc  appointed  wd  ^ 

the  judge's  decree;  as  admuBJtnw 

with  us  here  in  Enf^and.  4^' 

To  DAUB.  V.  a.  [dlcM^  DoL  JiA% 

French.] 
X.  To  smear  widisomethineadhoift 
She  took  lor  him  sn  srk  of  bobubo.  «■ 

dMMitwkhfimeandwithpitdi.       M 

a.  To  paint  coanely. 

Hasty  dbaliv  wmhat  nod  the  sicwe.a' 

make  it  sHmMral  as  MMrim  Ui  l^» 
eetitoff  w^ 

They  matchtd  out  ofkbhandishty 
ftct  mece,  ndely  dttlidover  widflBefi^ 
iectionr^  ^ 

Ifapictun  kdgUtdmAmmfki^^ 
#mh«  ttinn, ihe  v^^  a*«rs  fcs>w» 

oeUent  piece.  ,  "*" 

3.  To  center  with  sMMClMig  speoiv  <![ 

aross,  something  that  di^E9iits#tf^ 

Desupon.  .  ^_j 

So  smooth  he  ds«£ V  bb  vice  «i(b  ^  ^ 

virtue,  ^K, 

^   Hflhr'dlioasaittM&deffofsD^^  '*^ 


D  A  U 

4-  To  lay  on  any  thing  gaudily  or  osten- 
tcitiuu6iy. 

Since  princes  will  have  such  things,  it  is  bet- 
ter ch«y  should  be  graced  with  elegancy,  than 
diubed  with  cost.  Bacon* 

J<et  him  be  daub* J  with  lace,  live  high,  and 
whore ; 
Sometimes  be  loi^sy,  but  be  never  poor.  Drydin* 
g.  To  flatter  grossly. 

Let  every  onej  therefore,  attend  the  sentence 

of  his  conscience;  for,  he  may  be  sure,  it  will 

not  da$t6  nor  flatter.  Seutb, 

To  Da  vb.  IK  n.    To  play  the  hypocrite  : 

this  sense  is  not  in  use. 

I  cannot  daub  it  further ; 
And  yet  I  must.       *  Slahfeare. 

D a'u  b  k  r  .  «.  j.  [from  daub.] 
I.  One  that  daubs, 
a.  A  coarse  Ipw  painter. 

What  they  called  his  picture*  had  been  drawn 
at  length  by  the  daubtrs  of  almost  all  nations, 
and  still  unnke  hiiii.  Dryden, 

Parts  of  dinerent  species  jumbled  together, 
accordlne  to  the  mad  unaginatiou  uf  the  dauber, » 
to  cause  laughter.  Drydm* 

A  sign-post  dauber  Would  disdain  to  paint 
The  one-eyed  hero  on  his  elcuhant.       Dryden, 

The  treacherous  tapster,  Thomas, 
Har^s  a  new  angel  two  doors  from  us, 
A&  tine  as  dauber  s  hands  can  makJe  it.      S'veift. 
5.  A  low  flatterer. 

Da'ubry.   n.   s.   [from  daub.l    An  pld 
'    word  for  any  thing  artful. 

She  works  by  charms,  by  spells;  and  such 
dautry  as  this  is  beyond  our  clement.      Sbaksp, 
Da'uby.    adj.    [from  daub.'\    Viscous; 
glutinous  ;  adhesive. 

Not  in  vain  th'  industrious  kind. 

With  duuby  wax  and  flow'ri  the  chinks  hAve 

lin*d.  Dr\den, 

Some  t^c  gaird  ropes  with  dauby  marling  bind. 

Or  •ear-clSch  masts  with  strong  tarpawling  coats. 

Drydm, 

Da'i;ghter.   n,  s.  [daitbtar,  Goihick  ; 
oohrepy  Saxon  ;  dotter,  Runick  ;  dobterj 
Gerinan i  dochUr,  Dutch] 
t.  The  female  offspring  d  a  man  or  wo- 
man. 

Your  wives,  your  daugbttrxt 
\'j\xt  matrons,  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  up 
1  he  cistern  of  my  lust.  Sbahpeare, 

Now  Aurora,  daughter  of  the  dawn, 
With  rosy  lustre  piurpled  o'er  the  lawn.    Pope, 
t.  A  daughter  in  law,  or  son's  wire. 
t.  A  wonnan. 

Jacob  went  out  to  see  the  daugbUrs  of  the 
Lind.  Genesis. 

..  [In  poetry.]     Any  descendant. 
.  The  female  penitent  of  a  confeeieor. 

Are  you  at  lebure,  holy  father,  now : 
Or  shall  I  cooae  to  you  at  evening  mass  r— 
—My  leisure  serves  me,  pensive  dauvbtert  now. 

obaJtspeare. 

fo  DAUNT,  'f.  a.  [domttrf  Fr.  domitartf 

Lat.]     To   di«couragc;  to  fright;  to 

intimidate- 

Fairfax,  whose  name  in  arms  thro'  Europe 

And  fiPs  lOl'moutbs  with  envy  or  with  praise, 
Aod  all  hf  r  jealous  monaichs  with  amase* 
And  rumours  loud»  which  daunt  remotest  kings. 

MiliM. 

Where  the  rude  ax,  with  heaved  stroke. 
Was  never  heard  the  nymphs  to  daunt. 
Or  trtgbt  them  IroA  their  haUow'dhRuht.  Milt, 

VOL.  I. 


DAW 

Some  inresences  daunt  and  discourage  us,  when 
others  raise  ixi  to  a  brisk  assurance.     GtanviUe. 
Da'untless.  adj,  [from  daunt. ]     Fear- 
less ;  not  dejected  ;  not  discouraged. 

Grc^'  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on 
The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution.      Sbdkspeare. 

Dauntless  he  rose,  and  to  the  fight  return*d  i 
With  shame  his  dowing  cheeks,  his  eyes  N^ith 
fury  burn  d.  Dryden 's  VirgiL 

He,  not  by  wants  or  woes  oppress'd. 
Stems  the  bold  torrent  with  a  dauntless  breast. 

Dryden, 
The  utmost  weight  of  affliction  from  ministe- 
rial power  and  popular  hatred,  were  almost  worth 
bearing,  for  the  gloi^  of  such  a  dauntless  conduct 
as  he  has  shewn  ui;der  it.  Pofei 

Da'cntlessness.  n.  s.  [from  dawitltjj.'} 

Fearlessness. 
Daw.  ff.  J.  [tnenedu/u.  It  is  supposed  by 
Skinner  so  named  from  his  note ;  by  Ju* 
nius  to  be  corrupted  from  danvl  ^  the 
GeAnan  /«/,  and  dol  in  the  Bavarian 
dialect,  having  the  same  signification.] 
A  bird. 

I  will  wear  my  heatt  upon,  my  sleeve, 
Vordaivs  to  peck  at.  Shakspcire^s  Othello., 

If  death  do  quench  us  quite,  we  have  great 
wrong, 
That  daxvs,  and  trees,  and  rocks  should  last  sj 

When  we  must  m  an  mstant  pass  to  nought. 

The  loud  darv^  his  throat  displaying,  draws' 
The  whole  assembly  of  his  fellow  dwws.  Waller. 
DAWK.  n.  J.    A  cant  word  among  the 
workmen  for  a  hollow,  rupture,  or  in- 
cision, in  their  stuff. 

Observe  if  any  hoUow  or  datvks  be  in  the 
lengtlj.  Moxon* 

ToDAwK.T.tf.  To  mark  with  an  incis'onf 
Should  they  apply  that  side  of  the  tool  the 
edge  lies  on,  the  swift  coming  about  of  the  work 
M'ould,  where  a  small  irregularity  of  stuff  should 
h.ippen,  jobb  the  edge  into  the  stuff,  and  v^ 
duiok  it.  Moxon* 

To  DAWN.  V.  If.  [supposed  by  the  ety- 
mologists to  have  been  originally  to 
dayeny  or  advance  towards  day<] 

1.  To  grow  luminous ;  to  begin  to  grow 
light. 

I  have  been  troubled  m  ray  sleep  this  night; 
But  downing  day  new  comfort  hatn  inspired.    - 

Soaisfeare* 

As  it  began  to  datun  towards  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  came  Mary  Magdalene  to  see  the  se« 
pulchre.  Mattbrw^ 

All  night  I  slept,  oblivious  of  my  pain ; 
Aurora c/'/'WffV and  Phofbusshin'd  in  vain.  Pope, 

2.  To  glimmer  obscurely. 

A  Romanist,  from  the  very  first  dawning  of 
any  notions  in  his  understanding,  faath'this  prin* 
ciple  consuntly  inculcated,  that  he  must  believe 
as  the  church.  '  Zoeig, 

3.  To  begin, yet  faintly;  to  give  some 
promises  of  lustre  or  eminence, 

While  we  behold  such  daundess  worth  appeal 
In  dav/nin^amth,  and  souls  so  void  of  fear. 

Drydem. 
Thy  hand  strikes  out  some  free  design, 
When  life  awakes  Sindda'wns  at  every  lue.  Popt, 
Dawn.  n.  j.  [from  the  verb.] 
2.  The  time  between  the  first  appearance 
of  light  and  the  sun's  rise,  reckoned 
from  the  time  that  the  san  comes  within 
fsightecii  degrees  of  the  horizon. 
3D 
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Then  on  to-morrow's  iairn  tooT  cite  tmploy 
To  search  the  Uiid,  but  give  tnis  day  to  joy. 

1.  Bnrinninp;  first  rise. 

These  tender  circtunstances  dtflfuse  t  datzfi  of 
serenity  over  the  soul.  F^/t. 

Such.thcir  ^iltlen  passion  was. 
As  in  the  dawn  of  time  informed  the  h^art 
Of  innocence  and  undissembling  truth.  Ti6raBxM. 
DAY.  n.  i.  [bzs»  Saxon.] 
I.  The  time  between  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun,  called  the  artificial  day. 
Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  ^  idle?    Maiti. 
Of  night  impatient,  wt  demand  the  day; 
The  day  arrives,  then  fat  the  ^ight  we  pray : 
The  night  and  day  succetsive  come  axid  go, 
,      Our  lasting  pains  no  interruption  know.  JSisehm, 
Or  object  new 
Casual  discourse  draws  oo,  which  intermits 
Our  dtty's  work.  MHUk, 

%.  The  time  from  noon  to  noon,  or  from 
midnight  to  midnight,  called  the  na- 
tural day. 

How  many  hours  bricK  about  the  dgyf 
How  many  days  will  finin  up  the  year  f  Shah. 
3.  Light ;  sunshine. 

Let  us  walk  honestly,  u  in  the  iCay ;  not  in 

rioting  and  drunkenness.  Xpmmmi. 

The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of 

day: 

Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace. 

To  gain  the  tnneiy  inn.   Shahptart*  MoihHh, 

Around  the  fields  did  nimble  lightnins  play. 
Which  offer'd  us  by  fits,  and  snatch*d|  the  day  : 
'Midst  this  was  heard  the  shrill  and  tender  cry 
Of  well-pIeasM  ghosts,  which  in  the  storm  did 
fly.  Dryden, 

Yet  are  we  able  only  to  surrey 
Dawuiii^s  of  beams,  and  promises  of  ^l>y.  Prhr, 
4    Any  time  ^i>ecified  and  distinguished 
from  other  time ;   an  age  (  the  time. 
In  this  ?onse  it  is  generally  plural. 
After  him  reigned  Gutheline  his  heir, 
I'he  just  est  n)an  and  truest  in  his  day*.  F.  Queen. 
I  thirik,  in  these  days^ant  honest  man  is  oblig- 
£  d  to  acquaint  another  who  are  his  friends.  Pa^. 
We  have,  at  tliis  time  of  day,  better  and  more 
certain  means  of  information  than  they  had. 

fVtodvpord, 

5.  Life:    in  this  sense  it  is  commonly 
plural.     He  nrvcr  in  hh  days  hroAe  bit ' 
qvord;  that  iS|^iff  his  whole  life. 

He  was  never  at  a  loss  in  his  days  for  a  fre- 
quent atasiK-er.  Cartt*4  Life  rf  Onmonde. 

6.  The  day  of  contest ;  the  contest ;  the 
battle. 

His  name  struck  fear,  his  conduct  won  the 
day  ; 
He  came,  he  saw,  he  seiz*d  the  strugglmg  prey. 
*  Moscpmmoa, 

The  noble  thanes  do  bravely  in  the  war; 
The  day  almost  itself  professes  yours,  ^ 
And  little  is  to  do.  Sbahpeare*!  Macheih, 

Would  you  th*  advanuge  of  the  fight  delay. 
If,  striking  first,  you  were  to wm  their  d^tf 

7.  An  appointed  or  fixed  time-- 

Or  if  my  debtors  do  not  keep  their  day^ 
Beny  their  hands,  and  then  refuse  to  pay, 
'  f  must  with  patience  all  the  terms  attend.  Dryd. 
^.  A  day  appointed  for  some  commemoni- 

tion. 

The  field  of  A^court, 
Fought  on  the  /ay  of  Crisfnn  CnspianusT  Shat, 
9.  From  day  to  dnj ;  without  certainty  or 
continuance* 
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Bavaria  hath  been  tia|bt,  that  ONrit  nA  sff- 
vice  doth  oblige  the  Spaniard  hux.fnm  day  tti^y 

To*DAY.    On  this  day. 

To-day t  if  ye  will  hear  hia  voice,  hordea  sft 
your  hearts.  /j«^- 

The  past  is  all  by  death  possest. 
And  frugal  Ctte,  tlwt  guards  the  rest. 
By  giving,  bids  us  live  ia-day.  fe^^ 

Da^ybed.  n.  /.  [day  and  bcJ,]  Abed 
used  for  idleness  ajod  luxury  in  tie  dsr- 
time. 

Calling  my  officers  about  me,  is  my  bnncbt! 
Telvet  town ;  having  come  down  from  a  day^:^ 
where  I  have  left  Olivia  sleeping.     Sheksft:rt 

D h'v BOOK.  u.  J.  [from day  aad hook]  A 
tradesman^  journal  ;  a  book  in  v;bA:t 
all  the  occurrences  of  the  day  arc  ^ 
down. 

DA'vBKEAK.n.  J.  [day  stndlreai]  Tb: 
dawn ;  the  first  appearance  of  light. 

I  watch'd  iht  early  glories  of  her  eyes. 
As  men  for  daytreai  watch  the  eastern  skifs. 

Dr.:-. 

D  A  Y la'bou  R.  A. /.  [^  and /iiiesr/  La- 
bour by  the  day ;  labotir  divided  i-'o 
daily  tasks. 

Doth  God  eaact  daylaimirt  HAt  denied. 
I  fondly  ask?  3/; -- 

Dajlai^ar  was  but  an  hard  and  a  dry  br:  > 
livelihood  to  a  man  that  couM  get  an  ttaie ' ' 
two  or  three  strokes  of  his  pen.  <^'- . 

Dayi/'A^bourer.  jr.  /.  [from  daylcho^  . 
One  that  works  by  the  day. 

In  one  night,  ere  glimpse  c€  mom. 
His  shadowy  fiaU  had  thresh'd  the  ctm 
'ITwt  ten dayiabaurere  could  not  end.  M^''^ 
The  dayl^omrer  in  a  country  village,  has  r  -- 
monly  but  a  small  pittance  of  cooragc.  L*^- 
Da'ylicht.  «.  J.  [day  and  iigkt.l  T:> 
light  of  the  day,  as  opposed  to  thii  ^ 
the  moon  or  a  taper. 

By  this  the  drooping  dayiiglt  *gaii  to  hii* 
And  yield  his  room  to  sad  auccee<fing  sid-:- 

Thou  sbalt  btsy  this  dear. 
If  ever  I  thy  fiice  by  daybgiri  sec 
Now  go  thy  way.  Shatjf'-^ 

They,  by  dMr*{^  passing  throiic^  the  i-.- 
fleet,  recovered  the  haven,  to  the  joy  (tf*  the  ^ 
sieged  christians.  Xu^ 

He  stands  in  dajiigbi,  9od  disdains  to  h^ 
An  act  to  which  by  honour  he  is  tied.  I^n^ 

Wdl  you  murder  a  nun  in  plain  dM^< '  *^-  y 

Thouch  rough  bears  in  covert  ae^  de^cc^^ 
White  foxes  stay,  with  seeming  iuiocesce ; 
That  crafty  kind  with  dtyti^  can  da^eo^- 

If  bodies  be  iUuminated  by  the  oidinarry  - 
matick  colours,  they  will  appear  ndther  ot'p 
own  daylight  colours,  nor  of  the  ceioar  of  '- 
light  cast  on  them,  but  of  sone  nuddie  cv>'-- 
between  both,  JNra:im*i  0^  *- 

Da'ylily.  ».  J.  The  same  with  AiT^' 
Da'ysmak.  «.  i.  Iday  and  mamj  An  ^^ 

word  for  umpire,  jlkuwrt^  Foi^- 

rathefy  surety. 

For  what  art  thou 

That  mak*st  thyself  hb  dayaaam^  tojnkt^ 

The  vengeance  ptcst?  Feky^' 

Pa'ysfrinc.  fi. /.  [^af  andjr//^.]  T^ 
rise  of  the  day;  the  dawn  i  the  first  ^.> 
pearance  of  light. 
So  att  ere  iC^Mfiif,  voder  caMdMS  u^ 

Secret  chcy fiuHi'd, »Bd io «der sec    M-^' 
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The  breath  of  heav'n  freih-UowiQg«  fun  and 
iweet, 
With  dof^prujg  bora,  here  lea¥e  me  te  ivpireJ 

MilUiu 

Da'vstar.  n.  J.   Idajf  and  jiar.']    The 
morning  star. 

I  meant  to  make  her  fair,  and  free,  and  wise, 
Of  greatest  blood,  and  yet  more  eood  than  ^reat ; 
I  meant  the  thytiar  should  not  brighter  nae, 
Nor  lend  like  mfluence  from  hu  lucent  leat.  ' 
Btn  yoium. 

Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watry  floor; 
So  sinks  the  dayttar  in  the  ocean  bed, 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head.  Mili, 
DVvTiME.  a.  /.   {day  and  time.]    The 
time  in  which  there  is  light :  opposed 
to  nieht. 

In  the  daytime  Fame  sitteth  in  a  watch-tower, 
and  flieth  most  by  night;  she  n^gleth  things 
done  with  things  not  done,  and  b  a  terror  to 
great  cities.  Bacm, 

My  ants  never  brought  qut  their  com  but 
in  the  night  when  the  moon  did  shine,  and  kept 
it  under  ground  in  the  daytime,  Addison, 

Da'ywork.  «.  /.  [dayaind  nuori.'i  Work 
imposed  by  the  day  ;  daylabour. 

True  l^bi^urer  in  the  vineyard  of  thy  lord. 
Ere  prime  thou  hast  th'  imposed  daywori  done. 

Fairfax, 

To  DAZE.  V.  a.  [bpaejr.  Sax.]  To  over- 

•  power  with  light  ;  to  strike  with  too 
strong  lustre ;  to  hinder  the  act  of  see- 
ing, by  too  much  light  suddenly  intro- 
duced. 

They  smote  the  glistering  armies,  as  they  stand, 

With  quivering  beams,which^asVthe  wond'ring 

eye.  .        ^  Fairfax, 

Poor  human  kind,  all  ^/.izV  in  open  day, 
£rr  after  bliss,  and  blindly  miss  their  way.  Dry, 

D  A'z  I E  D»  adj.  [rather  dasied.  See  D  a  i  s  Y .] 
Besprinkled  with  daisies. 

l.etQ8 
Find  out  the  prettiest  dazitd  plot  we  can. 
And  make  him  a  grave.        SbaJuptare*s  Cymk, 

To  Da'zxle,  v.  a,  [See  Daze.] 
I.  To  overpower  with  lijht;  to  hinder 
the  action  of  the  sight  by  sudden  lustre. 
Fears  use  to  be  representad  in  such  an  ima- 
ginary iksiuon,  as  they  rather  dazxU  men's  eyes 
than  open  them.  Btom, 

How  is  it  that  some  wits  are  interrupted : 
That  now  they  d^xsicdaxt,  bow  clearly  see  f 

Dama, 

•  To  Strike  or  surprise  with  splendour. 

Those  heavenly  shapes 
Will  dax»/f  now  this  earthly,  with  their  blase 
InsufTerably  bright.  '    MUtem, 

The  places  that  have  either  shining  sendmenu 
or  manners,  have  no  occasion  for  them :  a  dax^ 
xiing  expression  rather  damages  them,  and  serves 
only  to  edipse  their  beauty.  Pef*. 

Ah,  friend !  to  daxxU  let  the  vain  design ; 

To  raise  the  thought,  or  touch  the  heart,  be 

'  thine.  F^. 

oDa'zzle.  v.  If.    To  be  overpowered 

with  lisht ;  to  lose  the  pdwer  of  sight. 

DaxxU  mine  eyes  ?  or  do  1  see  three  suns  ? 
Shahptart. 

Come, boy,and  go  with  me ;  thy  ttght  is  young. 
And  you  shall  read  when  mine  begins  to  daxxU, 

Skaksfeare, 

An  overlight  maketh  the  eyes  dkjes/f,  inao- 
nuch  as  perpetual  locking  agaisii  the  tun  would 
cause  blindneit.  J9«f9s« 
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I  dire  not  trust  thtsi  eyes; 
They  dance  in  mists,  and  daxzle  with  surprise. 

Drydtm. 

DE'ACON.  n,  j.  [diacotmst  Latin.] 
I.  One  of  the  lowest  of  the  three  orden 
of  the  clergy. 
Likewise  muse  the  dtatomt  be  grave.     2  Tim, 
The  constitutions  thst  the  apostles  made  con- 
cerning deamu  and  widows,  are  very  importune- 
'  ly  urged.  Bishop  Sattdtrst^, 

1.  [In  Scotland.]     An  overseer  of  the 

poor. 
^  3.  And  also  the  master  of  an  incorporated 

company. 
D  e'a  c  o  N  E  s  s .  ff .  /.  [from  deacon,']    A  fe- 
male officer  in  the  ancient  church. 
De'aconry.     >  n.  i.  [from  deacon.']  Tho 
De^aconship.  >     office  or  dignity  of  d^ 

deacotr. 
DEAD,  adj,  [beab,  Saxon ;  dood^  Dut.] 
X.  Deprived  of  life ;  exafiimated. 
The  queen,  my  lord,  is  dead, 
■I     She  shoidd  nave  died  hereafter.       Sbahp, 
A  brute  or  a  man  are  another  thing,  wh^  they 
are  alive, from  what  they  are  when  dead.    Hob, 

She  either  from  her  hopeless  \wtt  fled. 

Or  with  disdainful  glances  shot  him  dead,  Dryd» 

a.  With  o/" before  the  cause  of  death.      * 

'     This  Indian  told  them,  that,  mistaking  (hehr 

course,  the  crew,  all  except  himself,  vfttedead  rf 

hunger.  Arbwibnot* 

3.  Without  life  ;  inanimate. 

All,  all  but  truth,  drops  dtad^ham  firom  the 
press, 
Ukt  the  last  gasette,  or  the  last  address. 

Fopt, 

4.  Imitating  death  ;  senseless  ;  motionless. 

At  thy  rebuke,  O  God  of  Jacob,  both  the  cha- 
riot and  horse  are  cast  into  a  dcadA^ty.  Psalms, 

Anointing  of  the  forehead,  neck,  feet,  and 
backbone,  we  know  is  used  for  procuring  dead 
sleeps.  hacot. 

5*  Unactive:  motionless. 

The  tin  sold  sometimes  higher,  and  sometimes 
lower,  according  to  the  ouioc  vent  and  abund- 
ance, or  the  dea4  sale  ana  scarcity.  Carevf, 

May,  there  's  a  time  when  even  the  rolling 
year 
Seems  to  stand  still :  dead  calms  are  in  the  oceany 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  drousy  main. 

let. 

They  cannot  bear  the  dead  weight  of  unem- 
ployed time  lying  upon  their  hands,  nor  the  un- 
easiness it  is  to  GO  nothing  at  alL  Xsci/. 

6.  Empty ;  vacant. 

This  colour  often  carries  the  mind  away:  yea, 
it  deceiveth  the  sense ;  and  it  seemeth  to  the  eye 
a  shorter  distance  of  way,  if  it  be  all  dead  aqd 
continoed,  than  if  it  have  trees  or  buildings,  or 
any  other  marks  whereby  the  eye  may  divide  it 

Ba£§M. 

Nought  but  s  blank  remains;  a  irai  void  space  ; 
A  step  of  life,  that  prom'is'd  such  a  race.    Dryd, 

7.  Useless;  unprofitable. 

The  commodities  of  the  kingdom  they  took, 
though  they  Isy  dead  upon  their  hands  for  want 
of  vent.  Baeoa, 

Persuade  a  prince  that  he  is  irresistible,  and  ha 
will  lake  care  not  to  let  so  glorious  an  attribut« 
lie  dead  and  vieless  by  him.  Addieaiu 

9.  Dull  \  gloomy ;  unemployed. 

Travellmg  over  Ammus,  then  covered  widt 
deep  snow,  they  came  in  the  dead  winter  to 
^eppo.  ICmoilee, 

T  wc  a  SQlBCthint  unspeakably  cheaifrtl  in  «. 
9X)  2 
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spojt  of  ground  which  U  covtrccl  with  trees,  that 
smiles  amidst  all  the  rigours  of  winter,  and  sives 
•    us  a  view  of  the  most  gay  season  in  the  midst  of 
that  whidris  the  most  d^tf^  and  melancholy. 

9.  Still ;  obscure.  ]^ 
-Their  flight  was  only  <leferre4  until  they  might 

cover  tlieir  disorders  by  tlie  dtad  darkness  of  the 
night.  '  Hayward. 

10.  Having  no  resemblancic  of  lifc.^ 

At  a  second  sitting,  thougl^  I  alter  h^  the 
draught,  I  must  toucn  the  same  features  over 
again,  and  ckingc  the  dead  colouring  of  the 
whole.  Pryden, 

11.  Obtuse  ;  dull ;  not  sprightly :  ustid  of 
sounds.  . 

We  took  a  bell  of  about  two  inches  in  diame- 
ter at  the  bottoip,  which  was  supported  in  the 
midst  of  the  cavity  of  the  receiver  by  a  bent 
stick,  in  which,  when  it  was  closed  up,  the  b«ll 
seemed  to  sound  more  dehd  than  it  did  when  just 
before  it  sounded  in  the  open  air.  BoyU* 

II.  Dull ;  frigid  J  not  animated  ;  not  af- 
.   fecting. 

How  cold  and  dfad  does  a  prajrer  appear,  that 

is  composed  in  the  most  elegant  forms  of  speech, 

when  It  is  not  heightened  by  solemnity  of  phrase 

from  the  sacred  writings !  jidduon. 

i  jV  Tasteless ;  vapid  ;  spiritless ;  used  of 

liquors. 
14.  Unhihabited. 

Somewhat  is  left  under  dead  walls, and  in  dry 
ditches.  Arbutbnot* 

ij.  Without  the  natural  force  orpfficacy  5 
aSi  a  dead/>tf. 

16.  Without  the  power  of  vegetation  :  as, 
a  dead  bough. 

17.  [In  theology.]  In  the  state  of  spiritual 
death,  lyine  under  the  power  of  sin. 

You  hath  ne  quickened,  who  were  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins.  Epbetians, 

TJbeDEAV.  n,  s.    Dead  men. 

Jove  saw  from  hi^h,  with  just  disdain, 
iThe  dead  inspir'd  with  vital  lifie  again.      Dryden. 

The  ancient  Romans  generally  buried  their 
dead  near  the  great  roads.  Adduon. 

That  tbe  dead  shall  rise  and  live  again  is  be- 
yond the  discovery  of  reason,  and  u  purely  a 
matter  of  faith.  Ltie, 

The  tow'ring  bard  had  sung,  in  nobler  lays, 
How  the  last  trumpet  wakes  the  lazy  dead, 

SmitB, 

Dead.  «.  /.  Time  in  which  there  is  re- 
markable stillness  or  gloom,  as  at  mid- 
winter and  midnight. 

After  this  life,  to  hope  for  the  favours  of  mer- 
cy then,  is  to  expect  an  harvest  in  the  dead  of 
winter.  South, 

In  the  dead  of  the  night,  when  the  men  and 
their  dogs  were  all  fast  asleep.  VEitrange, 

At  length,  in  dead  of  night,  the  ghost  appears 
Of  her  unhappy  lord.  Dryden, 

To  Dead.  1;.  '«.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
lose  force,  of  whatever  kind. 

Iron,  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  the  fire,  deadrth 
Straitways.  Bacon* $  Natural  Hutory. 

To  Dead.       > 

7oDe'aden.>^*"' 

I.  To  deprive  of  any  kind  of  force  or  sen- 
sation. 

llut  the  sound  may  be  cxtin^ished  or  deaded 
by  discharging  the  pent  air,  before  it  cometh  to 
tne  mouth  of  the  piece,  and  to  the  open  air,  is 
not  probable.  '  Bacom, 

It  IS  requisite  that  the  tympanum  be  tense,  and 
haid  suecched,  otherwise  the  laxness  of  that 
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membrane  wai  certainly  AW  and  dami*  6e 
^ound.  ^aliff. 

This  motion  would  be  qniddy  deaimd  bj 
count crmotions.     GloJtwUe  s  Scepsis  ScieatUu. 

We  will  not  <}ppose  any  thing  to  them  tnc  « 
hard  and  stubborn,  but  by  a  soft  answer  Aada 
their  force  by  degrees.  Bttmeij  ^^f^ 

Our  dreams  are  great  instances  of  that  acirmy 
which  is  natural  to  the  human  soul,  and  i^aa 
is  not  in  the  powei  of  sleep  to  deaden  or  ah*. 
*^  Spe:tttm, 

Anodynes  are  such  thinn.  as  relax  the  teaaa 
of  the  affected  ner\ous  fibres ;  or  dexray  ik 
partiadar  acrimony  which  occasions  thewBi;^ 
what  deadertt  the  sensadon  of  the  brain,  by  «> 
curing  sleep.  Arhtatbtui  n  ut^ 

a.  T<i  make  vapid,  or  spiritless. 

The  beer  and  the  wine,  as  well  within  mttr 
as  above,  have  net  been  palled  oT  deaded  ax  iL 

Dead-doivg.  participial  adj.  [deadzsii 
do,']  Destructive ;  killing  ;  mischievous; 
having  the  power  to  rruike  dead. 

Hold,  O  dear  lord,  your  dead'Jainghxai\ 
Then  loud  he  cried ;  I  am  your  humble  tfaiD. 

SfeMOr. 

They  never  care  how  many  others 
They  kill,  without  regard  of  nwdi^ 
Or  wives,  or  children,  ao  they  can 
Make  up  some  fierce  dead-Mng  roan.  Hx&ss. 
Dead. LIFT. -^r.  J.  [dead  ^LXtd  lift. \  Hope- 
less exigence. 

And  have  no  power  at  all^  nor  diift. 
To  help  itself  at  a  dead4ift.  HwSk&:. 

D E' A  D  L  Y .  adr,  [from  dead.'i 
I.  Destructive  ;  mortal ;  murderous. 
She  then  on  Romeo  calb;  as  if  that  name, 
Shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun. 
Did  murther  her.  Shai^-^ 

Dry  mourning  will  decay  more  deadtyma^i 
As  a  north  wind  bums  a  too  forward  ^P™^* 
Give  sorrow  vent,  and  let  the  sluices  go.  B^ 
a.  Mortal ;  implacable. 

The  Numidians,  in  number  infinite,  are  i^ 
enemies  unto  the  Turks.  Xmlt.. 

De'adly.  adnf, 

I.  In  a  manner  resembling  the  dead. 
Like  dumb  sutues,  or  imbreathing  stooesi 
Star'd  each  on  other,  and  look*d  deM^  psi*- 


Youne  Arcite  heard,  and  up  he  ran  with  ral:^ 
And  ask  d  him  wiiyhe  looked  so  deadly  ^Kiai  Dr} 
a.  Mortally. 

I  will  break  Pharaoh's  arms,  and  be  *iJ 
groan  before  him  with  the  groauings  of  1  d^ 
wounded  man.  £«/*»■ 

3.  Imphcably;   iiTeconcilably ;   dcstnic- 
tively. 

4.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  a  ludicrous  ««fi 
only  to  enforce  the  significatioa  0^  * 

word. 

Mettled  schoolboys,  set  to  cnff, 
"V^nil  not  confess  that  they  have  done  ewTcgk* 
Though  dradly  weary.  -      Onrf 

Jfihn  had  got  an  impresscm,  that  I^J^*'* 
$0  deadly  cuunine  a  man,  that  he  was  dxm^ 
venture  himself  alone  with  him.        Jri^^' 
De'adness.  «.  s.  [from  dead.]  , 

I .  Frigidity ;  want  of  warmth  ;  waat « 
ardour;  want  of  affection. 

His  grace  removes  the  dcfe€t  of  wc^T^ 
by  taking  off  our  natural  demdmat  and  ^**;^ 
tion  towards  them.  'T'" 

i.Weakness  of  the  vital  powers;  languor; 
faintness ;  inactivity  of  the  spirits. 
Your  gloomy  eyes  betray  a  deadnat,    ^ 
And  inward  buguishing.  J). ^dat  jmd le *  ^*^ 
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3.  Vapidness  of  liquors ;  loss  of  spirit. 
Deainttt  oriUtness  in  cyder  is  often  occasioned 
by  the  too  free  admission  of  air  into  the  vessels. 

Df/adnettlb.  n.s.   A  weed;  the  same 

with  archangel. 
Df.ad.reckoning.  n.s.  [a  sea  term.] 
That  estimation  or  conjecture  which  the 
seamen  make  of  the  place  where  a  ship 
Is,  by  keeping  an  account-  of  her  way 
by  the  log*  by  knowing  the  course  they 
have  steered  by  the  compass,  add  by 
rcctif)'ing  all  with  allowance  for  drift 
or  Jee-way ;  so  that  this  reckoning  is 
without  any  observatio*h  of  the ,  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  and  is  to  be  rectified 
as  often  as  any  good  observation  can  be 
had. 
DEAF.  a4;.  [doof,  Dutch.] 
I.  Wanting  the  sense  of  hearing. 

Come  on  my  right  han4,  for  this  ear  is  deaf, 
Sbaisfteart, 
Infected  minds 
To  their  ^«^pillowswiU  discharge  their  secrets. 

Sbaktpeare. 

The  chief  design  here  intended  is  to  instruct 

5uch  as  are  deaf  and  dumb,  and  dumb  only  by 

consequence  ot  their  want  of  hearing.      Holder-. 

If  anv  sins  afflict  our  life 
With  that  prime  ill,  a  talking  wife, 
Till  death  shall  bririg  the  kind  relief 
We  must  be  patient,  or  be  deaf,  Frhr, 

I'hus  you  may  stiQ  be  young  to  me, 
While  I  can  better  hear  than  sec : 
Oh,  ne'er  may  fortune  shew  her  spite, 
"^Vo  make  me  deaf^rtd  mend  my  sight !     Sivifi, 
.  It  has  to  before  the  thing  that  ought  to 
be  heard. 

I  u'ill  be  deaf  to  pleading  and  excuses: 
Nor  te«n  nor  prayers  shail  purchase  out  abuses. 

Sbaksfear^, 
O  that  men*$  ears  should  be 
To  counsel  deafy  but  not  io  flattery !  Sbaktpeare, 
Whilst  virtue  courts  them;  but,  alas,  in  vain! 
'f\y  itonx  her  kind  embracing  arms, 
Deaf  to  her  fondest  call,  blind  to  her  greatest 
durms.  Roscommon. 

N()t  so :  for,  once  indulgM,  they  sweep  the 
main; 
Deaf  to  the  call,  oty  hearing,  hear  in  vain.  Dry, 

Hope,  too  long  with  vain  delusion  ted. 
Deaf  to  the  rumour  of  fallacious  fame, 
Gi  ves  to  the  roll  of  death  his  glorious  name.  Pope, 
Deprived  of  the  power  of  hearing. 
De4ifwixh  Jie  noise,  1  took  my  hasty  flight: 
No  niortal  courage  can  support  the  fright.  Dry. 
Obscurely  heard. 
Nor  silence  is  within,  nor  voice  express, 
Bi.t  a  «/rtf/*  noise  of  sounds  that  never  cea?e ; 
tjonfus'dand  chiding  like  the  hollow  roar 
Of  rides  receding  from  th'  insulted  shoar.  X)ryd, 

The  rest  were  seiz*d  with  sullen  discontent. 
And  a  deaftnixxmMi  through  the  squadrons  went. 

DrydtH, 
>Deaf.  >v.  a.  [from  denf]  To 
>  D  £ '  A  r  E  N .  >     deprive  of  the  power  of 

hearing-   • 

Hearing  hath  deafd  our  sailors;  and-  if  they 
Know  how  to  hear,  there  *s  none  know  what  to 
say*  Donne, 

A  swarm  of  their  aerial  shapes  appears. 
And,  flutt'riiiit  round  his  temples,  deafs  his  ears. 

Dtjdeu* 
But  Salius  «nters ;  and,  exclaiming  loud 
r»»t  justice,  deofent  and  disturbs  the  crowd.  Dry, 
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From  shouting  meo,  and  bomi,  ni  d^gt,  he 
flies. 
Deafen  d  and  stumiM  with  their  pronuscoous 
cries.  *  Adt&jom* 

De'afly.  n^if.  [from  i^ii/'.] 

I.  Without  sense  of  sounds 

4.  Obscurely  to  tb^  ear. 

De'avnbss.  If.  /.  [from  deafS 

X.  Want  of  the  power  of  hearing ;  wint 
of  sense  of  sounds. 

Those  who  are  deaf  and  dumb,  are  dimib  by 
consequence  from  theiri&^A«ilr.  '  Holder, 

The  Dunciad  had  never  oeen  writ,  but  tX,  his 
request,  and  for  his  i/r<2/)i»/ ;  for,  had  he  been 
aUe  to  converse  with  me,  do  you  think  1  had 
amused  my  time  so  ill?  P»pe» 

a.  Unwillingness  to  hear. 

1  found  such  a  deafness,  that  no  declaration 
from  the  bishops  could  take  place.    JC  Charltu 

D£AL«  n.s.  [dcelf  Dutch.] 
I.  Part. 

A  great  <^a/of  that  which  lyid  been^'Mras  now 
to  be  removed  out  of  the  church.  Hooker. 

a.  Quantity  ;  degree  of  more  or  less.  It 
was  formerly  joined  with  different 
words»  to  limit  its  meaning;  as,  some 
dealt  in  some  degrees  to  some  amount: 
we  now  either  sav,  a  great  deal,  or  a 
deal  without  an  adjective ;  but  this  is 
commonly,  if  not  always,  ludicrous  or 
contemptuous. 

When  men's  affectionsdo  frame  their  opiniojit, 
they  are  in  defence  of  errour  more  earnest,  a 
great  deal,  than,  for  the  most  part,  sound  be- 
lievers in  the  maintenance  of  truth,  apprehend- 
ing according  to  the  nature  of  that  evidence 
which  scripture  yieldeth.  Hooker. 

There  is,  indeed,  store  of  matters,  fitter  and 
better  a  grfeat  dealiot  teachers  to  spend  time  and' 
labour  in.  Hookrr,  ■ 

To  weep  with  them  that  weep  doth  ease  some 

But  sorrow  flouted  at  is  double  death.     Sbakaf. 

What  zdeal  of  cold  business  doth  a  man  mis- 
spend the  better  part  of  life  in !  In  scattering 
complimenu,  and  tendering  visits. .  Ben  Jonson, 

The  charee  some  deal  thee  haply  honour  may. 
That  noble  Dudonc  had  while  here  he  liv'd. 

Faitfax, 

Possibly  some  never  so  much  as  doubted  of  the 
safety  of  their  spiritual  estate;  and,  if  so,  they 
have  so  much  the  more  reason,  a  great  dcal^  to 
doubt  of  it.  So9i$. 

llie  author,  who  knew  that  such  a  design  as 
this  could  not  be  carried  on  without  a  great  deal 
of  artifice  and  sophistry,  has  puatled  and  per- 
plexed his  cause.  Addison. 

3.  [from  the  verb  To  dealJ]  The  art  or 
practice  of  dealing  cards. 

How  can  the  muse  tier  aid  impart, 
Unskill'd  in  all  the  terms  of  art  ? 
Or  in  harmonious  numbers  put 
The  deal,  the  shuffle,  and  the  cut  I  Svfift. 

4.  l^^/^  Dutch.]  Fir-wood,  or  the  wood 
of  pines. 

I  have  also  found,  that  a  piece  c^  deal^Jvr 
tliicker  than  one  would  easily  imagine,  being 
purposely  interposed  betwixt  my  eye  placed  in  a 
room,  and  the  dearer  d.-y^ltght,  was  not  only 
somcwhr.t  tnnsparent,bat  appeared  ciuite  through 
a  lovely  rcJ.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

To  Deal,  n),  a,  [deelen^  Dutch.]     • 
I.  To  distribute;  to  dispose  to  dtflfereKt 
persons.  • ' 
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IW  thy  bread  to  the  htmpy,  tnd  Wnf  the 
poor  that  are  cast  out  to  thy  house.      ^  Isaiab. 

Ofte  with  a  broken  truncheon  d^als  his  Wows. 

Drydin. 

ITis  lifted  arms  around  his  head  he  throws. 
And  dealj  in  whisiUng  air  his  empty  Mows.  /)f3r. 

The  buaness  of  mankind,  in  this  We,  bemg 
rather  to  act  than  to  know,  their  portion  of 
knowledge  is  dealt  them  accordingly.     Ad£4M, 

How  Spain  prepares  her  banners  to  unfold, 
And  Rome  d$aU  out  her  blessings  and  ber|<dd. 

Tiekei. 

tizi  the  great  men  of  antiqw^  been  possessed 
Iff  the  art  of  prmting,  they  would  have  made  an 
advantage  of  it,  in  dealing  out  their  lectures  to 
the  pubUck.  AdduM, 

If  you  deal  out  great  quantities  of  strong  U- 
quor  to  the  mob,  there  will  be  many  druiJc. 

51.  To  scatter ;  to  throw  about. 

Keep  me  frpm  the  vengeance  of  thy  darta. 
Which  Niobe's  devoted  issue  felt,        .    .     ,. 
When  hissing  through  the  skies  the  ««ber  d 
deaths  were  dealu  Drjden. 

3.  To  give  gradually,  or  one  after  an- 
other.  ^.     ^, 

The  nightly  mallet  dealt  resounding  Uowi^ 

Cay, 

4«  To  distribute  the  cards. 

Tip  Deal.  V.  n. 

1.  Te  traffick  j  to  transact  business ;  to 

trade.  ,_  1.     . 

It  is  generally  better  to  deal  by  speech  than  by 
letter ;  and  by  e  man  himself,  than  by  the  medi- 
ation of  a  third.  ^       ^"^.\ 
This  is  to  drive  a  wholesale  trade,  when  all 
other  petty  merchants  ^«/  but  for  parcels. 

*^      '  Decay  ^Ftelj, 

They  buy  and  sell,  they  deal  and  uaffick. 

Sputb* 
With  the  fond  maids  in  palmistry  hedeaU, 
They  tell  the  secret  which  he  first  reveals.  Fnor, 
%,  To  act  between  two  persons ;  to  inter- 
vene. .  ,  , 
Sometimes  he  that  deah  between  man  and 
man  raiseth  his  own  credit  with  both,  by  pre- 
tending 'greater  mterest  than  he  hath  in  either. 

Bac0m» 

3.  To  behave  well  or  ill  in  any  transac- 

I  dmibt  not,  if  he  wiU  deal  dearlv  and  impar- 
tiaUv,  but  that  he  will  acknowledge  all  this  to 
be  tfue.  TilUttMi 

4.  To  act  in  any  manner. 

TVro  deep  enemies, 
Foes  to  my  rest,  and  my  sweet  sleep's  disturbers. 
Arc  thev  that  1  would  have  thee  deal  upon. 

'  Sbakspeare, 

S.TcD^Ai.  by.  To  treat  well  or  iU. 
This  seems  a  vitious  use.       ;  . 

Such  an  one  dealt  not  fairly  by  his  own  mmd, 
noK  conductt  his  own  understanding  aright. 

Locke, 

t.  T^jDeal  in.  To  have  to  do  with; 
to  be  engaged  in  ;  to  practise. 

Suiters  arc  so  distasted  with  delays  and  abuses, 

that  plain-dcalmg,  in  denying  Xa  dfal  I'/i  suits  at 

first,  is  grown  not  only  honourable,  but  also 

'       gracious.  ^  %  -^''^•»- 

The  Scripture  forbids  even  the  countenanang 
a  poor  man  in  his  cause;  which  is  a  popular 
way  of  preventing  justice,  that  «ome  men  have 
^ali  in,  though  without  that  success  which  they 
proposed  to  themselves.  Atierbury, 

Among  authors,  none  draw  upon  themselves 
Bore  displeasure  than  hose  who  deal,  in  poJi»cal 
matters.  Adduon. 
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Tmelopckis  not  that  noisy  thing  AjM 

an  in  dispute,^  to  which  the  fonner  7%t%  bad  «• 

based  it.  firatU*L^ 

7.  To  Dbal  wif6.    To  treat  in  any  mo- 

ner  ;  to  use  well  or  ilL 

Neither  can  the  Irish,  nor  yet  the  lag 
lords,  think  themselves  wronged,  »» J»^ 
dealt  with,  to  have  that  which  w  now  d  ttc 
own  given  to  them.  Sfensets  IrHtu 

Who  then  AaOfuide 
His  people.^  who  defend?  WaiiheyMt^ 
Worse  -witb his folkrw^,  than  ttiiitaajjr 
dealtr  ,    ^ 

If  a  man  would  have  his  consacace^ 
clearly  yfitb  him,  he  must  deal  «evM^  '^ 
that.  ^*^  '  ^trwm. 

God^d  not  only  exerdae  thb  protitot^ 
wards  his  own  people,  but  he  dealt  A«  * 
witb  other  nations.  TiBtm. 

But  1  wiU  deal  the  more  civilly  vid  lim 
poems,  because  nothing  ill  is  to  be  V**^^ 

you  wrote  to  me  with  the  freedom  of  a  mni 

dealing  plainly  loitb  me  in  the  matter  rf  =« 

own  trifles.  _rf^' 

Reflect  on  the  merits  of  the  cause,  as  ird* 

crfthe  men,  who  have  been  thus  deat  wW  b 

their  country.  J*f 

S.  To  De  AL  qvitb.    To  contend  witt. 

If  she  hated  me,  I  AouU  know  what  ^ 

to  deal  Vfitb,  .  ^rV 

Gendemen  were  comnianded  to  renaiantt' 

country,  to  govern  the  people,  easy  tobefej 

xoitb  whilst  they  stand  m  fear.       *   Heyvtrt 

Then  you  upbraid  me ;  I  am  pUas'd  to  lee 
You  're not  $0  perfect, but  can &il like  ise: 
1  have  no  God  to  deal  witb,  *>^, 

To  DEAl-BATJe.  v.    a,   {dealho,  LatJ 

To  whiten ;  to  bleach.  . 

Dealba'tion.  n.  /.  Idea/hatiot  l^i 
The  act  of  bleaching  or  whitcirii?; 
rendering  things  white  which  woe  b* 
so  before  ;  a  word  in  little  usr. 

All  seed  is  white  in  viviparous  anioah*  ^ 
such  as  have  preparing  vessels,  where*  art- 
ceives  a  manifdd  dealbatian,  *»«*• 

De'aler.  ff.  /.  [from  To  dealJ] 
I,  One  that  has  to  do  with  any  thtnp. 
I  find  it  common  with  these  sm«B  *»^ 
wit  and  learning,  to  give  thcmsehres  a  tide  &fi 
their  first  adventuYe.  ^" 

1.  A  trader  or  trafficker.  ^ 

Where  fraud  is  permitted  and  c«an™f^ 
honest  dealer  is  always  undone,  and  tiK  k»« 
gets  the  advantage.  GnlGver  t  Jrt^ 

y  A  person  who  deals  the  cards. 
De'aling.  n,s.  [fi-om  To  dttd.] 
I.  Practice  ;  action.  ^ 

Concerning  the  dealings  of  men  irao  »2?- 
nister  government,  and  unto  whom  w  <^'' 
tion  of  that  Uw  belonged^  they  have  <^^ 
who  sitteth  m  heaven.  ^"^ 

What  these  are, 
T^Tiosfe  own  hard  dealings  teach  them  tci^ 
The  thoughts  of  odiers.  -  ^T^ 

But  this  was  neither  one  pope  $  ww.  "J^ 
'     prmce's  destmy:  he  must  wnte  a -^  "^ 
empire,  that  means  to  teU  of  all  ^^^\ 
m  this  kind.  ''^ 

t.  Interctmrse-  ^^ 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  wtm  T^JZ 
mote  the  happiness  of  one  another,  "f*;^ 
private,  dealingt  aoKMig  tbo«  »io  »J^ 
their  influence.  .  **^ 

3.  Measure  of  treatment;  modca"*' 
one  treats  another. 
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God'«  jpriciout  dealings  with  men  are  the  aids 
and  auxiuaries  necessary  to  us  in  the  mirsuit  of 
piety.  ^    HamrnomJ. 

4.  Trafiick;  business. 

The  doctor  must  needs  die  rich;  he  had  great 

dealinit  in  his  way  for  many  years.  Swift, 

JDEAMBULATION.  ».  J,  Ideambulatioy 

Latin.]  The  act  of  walking  abroad. 
Dea'mbulatory.o^'.  {deambutoy  Lat  ] 
Relating  to  the  practice  of  walking 
abroad^ 
MAN.  «.  s.  [dfcanusy  Latin  ;  dojettf  Fr. 
From  the  Greek  word  *«>«« »  in  English, 
ten ;  because  he  was  anciently  set  over 
ten  canons  or  prebendaries  at  least  in 
some  cathedral  church.  Ayiiffe,'\  The 
second  dignitary  of  a  diocese. 

As  there  are  two  foundations  of  cathedral 
churches  in  England,  the  old  and  the  new  (the 
new  are  those  which  Henry  viu.  upon  sup- 
pression of  abbeys  transformed  from  abbot  or 
prior  and  convent,  to  ^/^toa  and  chapter),  so  there 
are  two  means  of  creating  these  itam;  for  those 
of  the  old  foundation  arc  brought  to  their  dig- 
nity much  like  b'ishops,  the  king  first  sending 
out  his  congitFtlirt  to  the  chapter,  the  chapter 
then  chusing,  and  the  bishop  confirming  them, 
and  giving  his  mandate  to  instal  them.  Those 
of  the  new  foundation  are,  by  a  shorter  course, 
installed  by  virtue  of  the  king's  letters  .patent, 
without  cither  election  ot  comirmation. 

This  word  is  also  applied  to  divers,  that  art 
chief  of  certain  peculiar  churches  or  chapels;  as 
the  dean  of  the  king's  chapel,  the  dtun  of  the 
Arches,  the  dtan  of  St.  George's  chapel  at  Wind- 
sor, and  the  dean  of  Bocking  in  Essex.  Crweii, 
The  deaji  and  canons,  or  prebends,  of  cathe- 
dral churches,  were  of  great  use  in  the  church; 
they  were  not  only  to  be  of  counsel  with  the 
bishop  for  his  revenue,  but  chiefly  for  govern- 
ment in  causes  ecclesiastical.  Use  your  best 
means  to  prefer  such  to  those  places  who  are  fit 
for  that  purpose.  '  JSatm, 

De'aneky.  H.J.  [fromdtaH.I 
I.  The  office  of  a  dean. 

He  coi^d  no  longer  keep  the  deamen  of  the 
^    chapel-royal.  CUretiisH, 

a.  The  revenue  of  a  dean. 

Put  both  deans  in  one ;  or,  if  that 's  too  much 
trouble, 
Instead  of  the  deans  make  the  deanery  double. 

Swift, 
3.  The  house  of  a  dean. 

Take  her  b^  the  hand,  away  with  her  to  the 
deanery^  and  dispatch  it  quickly.        Sbahpeare, 
Di.'ANSHiP.;f.j.  [from  dean.^    The  of- 
fice and  rank  of  a  dean. 
DEAR,  adj,  [bcoji,  Saxon.] 
I.  Beloved  ;  favourite ;  darling. 

Your  brother  Glo'ster  hates  you. 
—Oh  I  no :  he  loves  me,  and  he  holds  me  dear, 

SbaMspeare, 
The  deart  dear  name  she  bathes  in  flowing 
tears ; 
Hangs  o'er  the  tomb.  Additam, 

And  the  last  joy  was  dearer  than  the  rest. 

Pope, 
3.  Valuable ;  of  a  high  price ;  costly. 

What  made  directors  dieat,  the  South-sea 
year  ? 
To  feed  on  ven'son  when  it  sold  so  dear.  Pope. 

3.  Scarce;  not  plentiful :  as,  a  dear  year, 

4.  It  seems  to  be  sometimes  used  in  Sbak' 
speare  for  deer;  sad ;  hateful ;  grievous. 

What  foolish  boldness  brought  thee  to  their 
meicicf^ 
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Whom  thou  in  terms  so  bloody,  and  so  dear^ 
Hast  made  thine  enemies  ?         Twfftb  ITtgbt, 

t«t  us  return. 
And  strain  what  other  means  is  left  unto  us 
In  our  ^Mr-f  eril.  7ijm«. 

Some  dear  cause 
Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  up  a-while : 
When  I  am  known  ari^t,  you  snail  not  grievt 
Lending  me  this  acquaintance.         Kiag  Lear, 

Would  I  had  met  my  dearat  foe  in  heav'n, 
Or  ever  I  had  seen  that  day !  Hamlet» 

Thy  other  banish'd  son,  with  his  dear  sight 
Struck  pale  and  bloodless.  Tiiu*  Androa, 

JDe A R.  II. /.    A  word  of  endearment  $ 
darling. 

That  kiss 
I  carried  from  thee,  dear  ;  and  my  true  lip 
Hath  virgin'd  it  e'er  unce.  Sbahfemre, 

Oo,  dear;  each  minute  does  neW  danger  orin^. 

Drydem. 
See,  my  dear, 
How  larish  nature  has  adom'd  the  year.     Dry, 
Dk^ar  BOUGHT,  adj*  Idear  aoid  boug&t J] 
Purchased  at  a  high  price. 

O  fleetmgjoys 
Of  Paradue !  dearbcugbt  with  lasting  woe.  ACli, 

Such  dearbougbt  blessings  happen  ev'ry  day, 
Because  we  know  ndt  for  wliat  ihings  (o  pray. 

Forget  not  what  my  ransom  cost. 
Nor  let  my  dearbottgbt  soul  be  lost.  lUscammoii. 
De'arling.  n,  J,  [now  written  dar/ing.} 
Favourite. 

They  do  feed  on  nectar,  heavenly-wise. 
With  Hercules  and  Hebe,  and  the  rest 
Of  Venus'  deariings^  through  her  bounw  blest. 

Spenser. 

Dk'arly.  adv.  [from  dear,"] 
X.  With  great  fondness. 

For  the  unauestionable  virtues  of  her  person 
and  mind,  he  loved  her  dearly.  Ivotton, 

%r  At  a  high  price. 

It  is  rarely  bought,  and  then  also  bought 
dearly  enough  With  such  a  fine.  ^  Baton, 

TurnuS  shall  dearly  pay  for  fiith  fors^'orn ; 
And  corps,  and  sworas,  and  shields,  on  Tyber 
'  bom.  iSryden, 

My  fiither  dotes :  and  let  him  still  docv  on ; 
He  buys  his  mistress  dearly  with  his  tiuone. 

Drpden. 

To  DfiARN.  V.  a,  [byjman,  Sax.  to  hide.] 

To  mend  clothes.    See  Darn. 
De'arness.  «.  J.  [from  dearJ] 
z.  Fondness;  kindness;  love. 

My  brother  holds  you  well,  and  in  deamtfi  of 
heart  hath  hoped  to  effect  your  ensuing  mar- 
riage. '    SbaJtspearem 
The  whole  senate  dedicated  an  altar  to  Friend- 
ship, as  to  a  goddess,  in  respect  of  the  gceat 
dearuat  of  friendship  between  them  two.  Uaeon, 
He  who  hates  bis  neig<;bour  mortaUy,  and 
wisely  too,    must   orofess  all  the  dearnesi  of 
friendship,  with  readiness  to  serve  him.    S^ntb, 
a.  Scarcity  ;  high  price. 

Landlords  prohioit  ten.ints  from  plowing^ 
which  is  seen  in  the  deamm  of  corn.        SxLJ/'t* 

De'arnly.  adv.    [bcor»R,  Sax.]      Se- 
cretly ;  privately ;  unseen.     Obsolete. 

At  last,  as  chanc'd  them  by  a  forest  si«Je 
To  pass,  for  succour  from  the  scorching  ray, 
They  heard  a  rueful  voice,  that  dearnly  cried 
With  piercing  shrieks.  Sp^neer, 

Dearth,  n,  /.  [from  dearJ\ 
I.  Scarcity  which  mnkcs  food  dear. 

In  times  ot  deartbt  it  drained  much  coin  out 
of  the  kingdom,  to  furnish  us  with  coxa  from 
foreign  paru.  ^4w«. 
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Tlicre  have  been  terrible  ytzriJearths  of 

corn,  and  every  place  is  strewed  uith  beggars; 

but  dearths  are  common  iu  better  climates,  and 

our  evils  here  lie  much  deeper.  Sxvift, 

'  a.  Want ;  need  ;  famine. 

Pity  the^Jeartb  that  I  have  pined  ta, 
By  longing  for  that  food  so  long  a  time.   Shah. 

Of  every  tree  that  in  the  garden  grows. 
Eat  freely  with  glad  heart;  fcairheirc  no  dearth, 

Milton. 

3.  Barrenness ;  sterility. 
* '    The  French  have  brought  on  themselves  that 
•  dearth  of  plot,  and  narrowness  of  imagination, 
which  may  be  observed  in  all  their  pbys.  Dryd, 

To  Dearti'culate.  v.  a.  [de  and  arti- 

ctUuSf  Latin.]   To  digoint  j  to  dismcm- 

t>er-  '      JDict. 

DEATH,  n.  /.  [^eajJ,  Saxon.] 

I.  The  extinction  of  life ;  the  departure 

of  the  soul  from  the  body. 

He  is  the  mediator  of  the  New  Tesument ; 
that  by  means  of  death,  for  the  redemption  of 
the  transgressions,  they  which  are  called  might 
receive  the  promise  of  eternal  inheritance. 

Ilehrenvs* 

They  say  there  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers, 

either  m  nativity  or  death,  Sbahpeare, 

Death,  a  necessary  end, 
Wm  come,  when  it  will  come.  Shakspeare, 

He  must  hit  acts  reveal. 
From  the  first  moment  of.  his  vital  breadi, 
To  his  last  hour  of  unrepeoting  death,      Dryd, 

a.  Mortality;  destruction. 
How  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  traffick  with  Macbeth 
In  riddles  and  af&irs  of  death  T         Sbaksfeara 
^.  The  State  of  the  dead. 

In  swinish  sleep 
Their  drenched  natures  lie,  as  in  a  death.  Shah, 

4.  The  manner  of  dying. 

Tliou  shalt  die  the  death  of  them  that  are 
slain  in  the  midst  of  the  seas.  ,      Ezekiet, 

5.  The  image  of  mortality  represented 
by  a  skeleton. 

I  had  rather  be  married  to  a  death's  head,  with 
a  bone  in  his  mouth,  than  to  either  of  these. 

Hbakspeare, 
If  I  gaze  now,  't  is  but  to  see 
What  manner  ot  dcjtb'j  head  *t  will  bt, 

When  it  is  free 
From  that  fresh  uppei*  skin, 
The  gazer's  joy,  and  sin.  *  Suckling, 

6.  MurdtT ;  the  act  of  destroying  life  un- 
lawfully. 

As  in  manifesting  the  sweet  influence  of  his 
mercy,  on  the  sc  /ere  stroke  of  his  justice ;  so  in 
this,  not  to  suffer  a  man  of  death  to  live.  Bacon, 

7.  Cause  of  death. 

They  cried  out,  and  said,  O-  thou  man  of  God, 
there  is  death  in  the  po»  !  !2  K'n-rt, 

He  caught  his  d<aih  the  last  county-sessions, 
where  he  would  go  to  sec'juitice  done'  to  a  poor 
widow  v.*onun.  Addison, 

!•  Destroyer. 

All  the  endeavours  Achilles  used  to  meet  with 
Hector,  and  be  the  denth  of  him,  is  the  intrigue 
wiiich  comprehends  the  battle  of  the  last  day. 
£roo77ii*i  Ficiv  of  Epic  F^eiry* 

9.  [In  poetry.]  The  instrument  of  death. 
Deatln  invisible  come  wing'd  with  fire ; 
They  hear  a  dreadful  noise,  and  siraight  expire. 

Drydem, 
Sounded  at  once  the  bow,  and  swiftly  flics 
The  fcather'd  death,  and  hisses  thro*  the  skies. 
^  Drydcn, 
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Oft.  as  in  airy  wiop  they  ikim  tbe  hiith, 
'  The  cUmrous  lapwings  feel  the  leadeo  inA. 

zp.  [In  theology.]  Damnation ;  ctern^ 
torments. 

We  pray  that  God  will  keep  us  from  al  n 
and  wickedness,  from  our  ghostly  enemv,  teA 
from  everlasting  death,  •  Church  Cattdim, 

J^E^ATHBED.  n.  s.  [deqt^ SLT)d  bed-]  The 
bed  to  which  a  man  is  coi;fii^  hy 
mortal  sickness. 

Sweet  soul,  take  heed^  take  heed  of  peijan; 
Thou  art  6n  thy  deatb^d.  Shai^ttn, 

Thy  deaih'bed  is  no  lesser  than  the  laao 
Wherein  thou  licit  in  reputation  sick.  Shthf, 

These  are  such  things  as  a  nun  sliall  remecr 
ber  with  joy  upon  his  death^d;  sucbasjbS 
chear  and  warm  his  heart,  eveji  in  that  last  ad 
bitter  agony.  Saab's  Sermt**, 

Then  round  our  deatb-hed  e\'xy  friend  ibooM 
run, 
And  joy  \t$  of  our  copquest  early  wot,    Dryl 

A  deaih'bed  a^xixe  is  certainly  the  mostbccf 
Uing  sight  in  the  world.  CeSv. 

A  deatb-bed  Ttpenidnce  ouriit  not  in({eedto 
be  neglected,  because  it  is  the  last  thbe  xh^vc 
can  da  Atterhvn, 

Fame  can  never  make  us  lie  down  coot»^- 
edly  on  a  deatb^d,  hfL 

De'athful.  adj.  \deatb  and /«//.]  Full 
of  slaughter ;  destructive  ;  murderons. 
Your  cruelty  was  such,  as  you  would  i:^ 
his  life  for  many  deathful  torments,  Sinrr. 
Time  itself,  under  the  dcathful  shad«  <£  vhcic 
wings  all  things  ivither,  hath  wasted  that  Brdx 
virtue  of  nature  in  roan,  and  beasts,  and  pbati. 

Blood,  death,  and  deathful  deeds,  are  is  iLc 
noise ; 
Ruin,  destruction,  at  the  utmost  point  Miitt^ 

These  eyes  behold 
The  deathfml  scene ;  princes  on  princes  roO'd. 

De'athless.  adj.  [from  d^atb.']  Imiaor- 
tal ;  neverdying ;  everlasting. 

God  hatli  only  immorulity,  though  angekzoi 

human  souls  be  deaihUit.  Btflt. 

Their  temples  wreath'd  with  leaves,  that  tf3I 

renew; 

For  deathUis  laurel  is  the  victor's  due.      DrjL 

Faith  and  hope  themselves  shall  die, 
While  deathless  charity  remains.  Frwr. 

De'athlike,  adj.  [death  And likf,]  Re- 
sembling death  ;  still ;  gloomy ;  mo- 
tionless ;  placid ;  calm ;  peaceful ;  on- 
disturbed;  resembling  either  the  bor- 
rours  or  the  quietness  of  death. 

Why  dost  thou  let  thy  brave  soul  He  sa^ifttx 
In  deatblih  slumbers,  wfiile  thy  dangers  ct«« 
A  waking  eye  and  hand  ?        '  CrtsUv. 

A  death/a^  ?leep ' 
A  gende  wafting  to  immortdl  life !        JIdibm. 

On  seas,  on  earth,  and  all  that  in  the«  i^ 
A  deathlike  quiet  and  deep  silence  fell.  t^eUn. 

Black  Melancholy  sits,  and  round  her  throw* 
A  deathlike  silence,  and  a  dread  repose,     /"ff* 

Death's-doob.  {death TiXid door J\KyniS 
approach  to  death  ;  the  gates  of  dutk> 
irt;'>^'««  kl».    It  is  noiv  a  low  phrase. 
-     I  myself  knew  a  person  of  jreat  saacti^,  wl» 
was  afflicted  to  deaws-door  wtth  a  vomiriof. 

Taylor  s  Worthy  Cmmmmtad, 

There  was  a  poor  younj  woman,  thsthirf 

brought  herself  even  to  deSto't^dtor  wi«J  pirf 

for  her  skk  husband,  VBttr^s^ 

Dfc'AXHs*^:AK.  K,  s,    [death  and  wwJ 
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Execntioncr ;  hangman ;  headsman ;  he 
that  executes  the  sentence  of  death. 

He  *s  dead;  I  *m  only  sorry 

He  had  no  other  deatbsman*  ShaJksfieare, 

As  deatbjmen  you  have  rid  this  sweet  young 

prince.  Shaksfeare, 

De'athwatch.  n.  s.  [death 2LVid^at€b,'] 

An  insect,  that  makes  a  tinkling  noise 

like  that  of  a  watch,  and  is  superstiti- 

ously  imagined  to  prognosticate  deaths 

The  solemn  deatb-waicb  dlckM  the  hour  she 

died.     ,  Gay. 

We  learn  to  presage  approaching  death  in  a 

family  by  raveiis,  and  little  worms  which  we 

therefore  ofiW  a  dealbivaUb.  IVaiU, 

Misers  are  muck  worms*  silkworms  beaus, 
And  deatb^oaUbes  physician;.  P^pe, 

To  DEAIJRATE.  v.  a,  [deauro^  Lat.] 
To  gild  or  cover  with  gold.  />/>/. 

Deaura'tion.  «.  j.  [from  deaunftt,'] 
The  act  of  gilding* 

Debaccha'tion.».j.  [debacchatloi Lat.] 
A  raging  ;  a  madness.  Diet, 

To  Deba'r.  'v.a.  [from^tfr.]  To' ex- 
clude ;  to  preclude ;  to  shut  out  from 
any  thing  ;  to  hinder. 

"The  sam«  boats  and  the  same  buildings  are 
found  in  coiintries  debarred  from  all  commerce 
hy  unpassable  mountains,  lakes,  and  deserts. 

Raleigb^s  Eisayt, 
Not  so  strictly  hath  our  Lord  impos'd 
Labour,  as  to  debar  us  when  we  need 
Refreshment ;  whether  food,  or  talk  between, 
Food  of  the  mind.  MUton» 

CivUity,  intended  to  make  us  easy,  is  em- 
ployed in  laying  chains  and  fetters  upon  us,  in 
debarring^  us  of  our  wishes,  and  in  crossing  our 
mo$t  reasonable  desires.  Swift, 

To  Deb a'rb.  v.  a,  [from  <ilf  and  barba^ 
Lat.]     To  deprive  of  his  beard.    Diet. 

To  Dkba'r  k.  qj,  a,  Idifbarquert  French.] 
To  disembark.  Diet, 

To  DEBA'SE.  V.  a.  [from  base.l 

X.  To  reduce  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
state. 

Homer  intended  to  teach,  that  pleasure  and 
sensuality  debase  men  into  beasts.  Broome^ 

As  much  as  yuu  raise  silver,  you  deboje  gold  : 
for  they  arc  in  the  condition  of  two  things  put 
in  opposite  scales;  as  much  as  the  one  rises, 
the  other  falls.  Locke. 

z.  To  make  mean ;  to  sink  into  mean^ 
ness ;  to  make  despicable ;  to  degrade. 
It  is  a  kind  of  takine  God's  name  in  v:iin,  to 
debase  religion  with  sucli  frivolous  disputes. 

Hwker, 

A  man  of  large  possessions  has  not  leisure  to 

consider  of  every  slight  expence,  and  will  not 

d.'bau  himself  to  the  managc^ment  of  every  trifle. 

Dryden. 
Restraining  others,  yet  himjielf  not  free; 
Made  impotent  by  pow'r,  dcbatd  by  dignity. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  sink  ;  to  vitiate  with  meanness. 

He  ought  to  be  careful  of  uot  letting  his  sub- 
ject debase  his  st^le,  and  betray  him  into  a  mean-" 
iie^f  of  expression.  Addison, 

Hunting  after  arguments  to  make  good  one 
side  of  a  question,  and  wholly  to  refuse  those 
which  favour  the  other,  is  so  far  from  giving 
truth  its  true  value,  that  it  wholly  debases  it. 

iMke. 
4-  To  adulterate;  to  lessen  in  value  by 
base  admixtures.  \ 

He  reformed  the  coin^  rhich  was  much  adul- 
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terated  and  debaud  in  the  umes  and  troubles  t)f 
king  Stephen.  Bolt* 

Words  so  debased  and  hard,  no  stone 
Was  hard  enough  to  touch  them  on.  ffudilrss* 
D E  B  A^s  E  M E  N T .  ff .  i.  [from  dtfhau,]  The 
act  of  debasing  or  degrading ;  degra- 
dation. 

It  is  a  wretched  debasement  of  that  sprightif 
faculty,  the  tongue,  thus  to/be  made  tlie  inter- 
preter to  a  goat  or  boar.  .  Gw.  rf  the  Tomf^ae* 
D  E  B  a's  b  R.  n.  \s.  [from  deboje.  J  He  that 
debases;  he  that  adulterates;  he  that 
degrades  another ;  he  that  sinks  the  va- 
lue of  things,  or  destroys  the  dignity  of 
persons. 
D£ba'table.  adj.  [from  debate.^  Dis- 
putable ;  subject  to  controvei-sy. 

The  French  requestedt  that  the   debatable 
ground,  and  the  Scottbh  hostages,  might  be  re- 
stored to  the  Scots.  Haynsudm 
DEBATE,  n.  j.  [debaty  French.] 
I.  A  personal  dispute ;  a  controversy. 
A  way  that  men  ordinal  ily  use,  to  force  others 
to  submit  to  their  judgments,  and  receive  their 
opinion  in  debate^  h  to  require  the  advei^sary  to 
admit  what  they  allege  as  a  proof,  or  to  assign  a 
better.  Zacl<v 
It  is  to  diflTuse  a  light  orer  the  understanding, 
in  our  enquiries  after  truth,  and  not  to  furnisk 
the  tongue  with  debate  and  contrm'ersy.  fVatts^ 
1.  A  quarrel;  a 'contest:  it  is  qot  now- 
used  of  hostile  contest. 

Now,  lords,  if  heav*n  doth  give  successful  cud 
To  this  debate  that  bleedeth  at  our  doors. 
We  wijl  our  youth  lead  on  to  higher  fields^ 
And  draw  no  swords  but  what  are  sjnctiHed. 

Sbaksptan, 
'T  is  thine  to  niin  realms,  o*ertum  a  state; 
Betwixt  the  dearest  friends  to  raise  debau.  Drr, 
To  D  fc  B  a't  E .  V.  a.  [debattre^  French. J  To 
controvert;  to  dispute;  to  contest. 

Debate  thy  cause  with  thy  neighbour  himself 

and  discover  not  a  secret  to  another.    Froverbsm 

He  could  not  debate  any  thing  without  some 

commotion,  even  when  the  argument  was  not  q£ 

moment.  Ciareudemm 

To  Dkba'te.  v.  ff. 

1.  To  deliberate. 

Your  sev'ral  suits 
Have  been  consider'd  and  debated  on.      Sbakt^, 

2.  To  dispute. 

He  presents  that  great  soul  debating  upon  the 

suljcct  of  life  and  death  with   his  intimate 

friends.  'Jatier, 

D  E  B  a't  E  F  u  L .  adj.  [from  debate.'] 

I*  [Of persons.]    Quarrelsome;  cooten- 

tious. 
a.  [Of  things.]    Contested ;  occasiomDg 

quarrels. 
Deba'temknt.  W.J.  [from  debate.]  Con- 
troversy; deliberation. 

Without  debatemeut  further,  more  or  less» 
He  should  the  bearers  put  to  sudden  death. 

Sbakspeare, 
Dkba'ter.  n.  J.  [from  debatf.J   A  dis- 
putant :  a  controvertist. 
To  DEBA'UCH.  v.  a.     [debaueber^  Fr. 

debaechari^  Lat.] 
X.  To  corrupt;  to  vitiate. 

A  man  must  have  got  his  conscience  tho- 
roughly debautbed  and  hardened,  before  he  can 
arrive  to  the  height  of  sin  Soutb, 

This  it  is  to  counsel  things  that  are  unjust : 
first  to  debatu'b  a  king  to  break  his  laws,  and 
then  to  seek  protection.  Dryden. 
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a.  To  corrupt  with  lewdness. 

Here  do  you  keep  a  hundred  knights  and 
squires; 
Men  so  disorder'd,  so  iehaucVd  and  bold, 
That  this  our  court,  infected  with  their  manners. 
Shews  like  a  riotous  inn.  Sbaksptart, 

3.  To  corrupt  by  intemperance. 

No  man's  reason  did  ever  dictate  to  him  that 
it  is  reasonable  for  him  to  ithauth  himself  by  in- 
temperance and  brutish  sensuality.       TiUoiitn, 
Deba'uch.  H.  J.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  A  fit  of  intemperance. 

He  wiU  for  some  time  contain  himself  within 

the  bounds  of  sobriety;  till  within  a  little  while 

he  recovers  his  former  Jebaucky  and  u  well  again, 

and  then  his  appetite  returns.  Cafamy, 

a.  Luxury;  excess;  lewdness. 

The  first  physicians  by  Jebavcb  were  made ; 
Excess  began*  and  sloth  susuins,  the  tiade.  Dry, 

Debauche'e.  «./.  \irom debauchcyl^rS] 
A  lecher ;  a  drunkard ;  a  man  given  to 
intemperance. 

Could  we  but  prevail  with  the  ^eatest  tif 
^irc^f»  amongst  us  to  change  their  lives,  we 
should  find  it  no  very  hard  matter  to  change 
their  judgments.  Souik. 

DEsyucHBR.  n.  J.  [from  debaucU']  One 
who  seduces  others  to  intemperance  or 
lewdness;  a  corrupter. 
DeBA'ucHERY.  u.  1.  [from  debauch. 'I 
The  practico  of  excess ;  intemperance ; 
lewdness.  * 

Oppose  vices  by  their  contrary  vntues ;  hypo- 
crisy oy  sober  piety,  and  Jebamebery  by  temper- 
ance. Spratt, 

These  magistrates,  instead  of  lessening  enor- 
mitiest  occasion  just  twice  as  much  dehaucbery  as 
there  would  be  without  them.  Swift, 

Deba'uchment.  «.  j.  [from  debauch.] 
The  act  of  debauching  or  vitiating; 
corruption. 

They  told  them  ancient  stones  of  the  ravish- 
irteftt  of  chaste  maidens,  or  the  debaucbmemt  of 
nations,  or  the  extreme  poverty  of  learned  per- 
sons. Taylor* s  Rule  of  Living  Holy, 

To  DEBET..  \  V.  a.  [debei/o^  Lat] 

To  DEBEXLATE.  )  To  conquer ;  to 
overcome  in  war.    Not  in  use. 

It  doth  notably  set  forth  the  consent  of  all  na- 
tions and  ages,  m  die  approbation  of  the  extir- 
pating and  dehellating  01  giants,  monsters,  and 
&eign  tyrants,  not  only  as  lawful,  but  as  meri- 
torious even  of  divine  honour.  Bacon, 

Him  long  of  old 
Thou  didst  dehely  and  down  from  heaven  cast 
With  all  his  army.  Miltom, 

Debella'tion.  n,  s.    [from  debellation 
'    Lat]    The  act  of  conquering  in  war. 
Debe'nture.  «.j.  \debentury  Lat.  from 
debeo,'\  A  writ  or  note,  by  which  a  debt 
is  claimed.  , 

You  modem  wlu,  should  each  man  bring  his 
daim, 
Have  desperate  debentures  on  your  fame ; 
And  little  would  be  left  you,  I  'm  afraid, 
If  all  your  debts  to  Greece,  and  Rome  were 
paid:  Szvifi, 

Df'bile.  adj,  [i^^i//j,  Latin.]  Weak; 
feeble;  languid;  faint;  without  strength; 
imbecile;  impotent.    . 

I  have  not  wash*d  my  note  that  bled, 
Or  foU'd  some  debUtvnti^  which  without  note 
There  *s  many  dse  have  done.         Sbaispoare, 
To  DEBIXITATE.  v.  a,  [JebWid,  Lat.  J 


DEB 

To  weaken  ;  to  mike  faint ;  to  eofitt* 
ble ;  to  emasculate. 

In  the  lust  of  the  eye,  the  lust  of  the  fleA,  md 
the  pride  of  life,  they  seemed  as  vcakiy  t^  U^ 
as  their  debilitated  posterity  ever  after,    ^rra^ 

The  spirits  being  rendered  languid,  are  .aca- 

pable  of  purifying  the  blood,  and  ^^ii/<i«^  ia 

attracting  nutriment.  Harvey  pn  Cmam^ 

Debilita'tion.  h.s,  \hov[i  JehiIiuiU9i 

Latin.]    The  act  of  weakening. 

The  weakness  cannot  return  airy  tUog  (£ 
strength,  honour,  or  safety,  to  the  bead ;  1^  a 
debilitaHon  and  ruin>  JCm^  CierCn. 

D  t  B I '  L I T  Y.  ».  J.  [debilitast  Lat.  J  Weak- 
ness; feebleness;  languour;  ^ntocs; 
imbecility. 

.    Methinks  I  am  partaker  of  thy  pssnoa. 
And  in  thy  case  do  glass  mine  own  i'  "" 


Aliment  too  vaporous  or  perspirable  wiU  j 
ject  it  to  the  inconveniencies  of  too  stroog  a  per- 
spiration; which  are  dobility,  fainfrts,  and  bobk- 
times  sudden  death.  jit  imtha^ 

DEBONA'IR.  adJ,  [debonnmre^  FrdKA-l 
Elegant;  civil;  ,  well-bred;  gentle ; 
complaisant.    Obsolete. 

Crying,  Let  be  that  lady  debomair^ 
Thou  recreant  knight;  and  soon  thyself  prrpve 
To  battle,  if  thou  mean  her  love  to  gaia.  ^emu 

2>phyr  met  her  once  a-pcuyine ; 
Fill'd  her  with  thee,  a  daughter  fcur. 
So  buxom,  blitlte,  and  debonair,  AfSim, 

The  nature  of  the  one  is  debamarr  and  accgR- 
able,  of  the  other  retired  and  superciBoua;  the 
one  quick  and  sprightful,  the  other  dov  azid 
saturnine.  HoweTs  Fm^mi  Fonoi, 

And  she,  that  was  not  only  passiqg  fur^ 
But  was  withal  discreet  and  debamair^ 
Resohr*d  the  passive  doctrine  tofuHQ.     DrjJa* 
DtBONA'iRLV.   adv,    [frona   eieS&MairJ] 

Elegantly ;  with  a  genteel  air. 

D£in\  n,  s,  [debitumy  Latin  ;  eUtU^  Fr.] 

I.  That  which  one  man  owes  to  another. 

There  wte  one  that  died  greatly  in  dAi: 

Well,  says  one,  if  he  be  gone,  than  he  b^b  or- 

ried  five  hundred  ducats  of  mine  wixh  him  iau 

the  other  world.  B<uom*t  AfnfAiiiimt, 

The  dtbt  of  ten  thousand  talents,  which  the 

servant  owed  the  king,  was  no  sli^K  uwiauij 

sum.  ^"PP^  *  J>evaeiomu 

To  thb  great  loss  a  sea  of  tears  is  due ; 
But  the  whole  ^<r^/  not  to  be  paid  by  you.  Wd, 

Swift,  a  thousand  pounds  in  debi^ 
Takes  horse,  and  in  a  mighty  fr^ 
Rides  day  and  night.  S^^ 

%.  That  which  any  one  is  obliged  to  do  or 
suflfer.- 
Your  son,  my  lord,  has  paid  a  9didae^tdobt: 
'     He  only  liv'd  but  tiU  he  was  a  man. 

But  like  a  man  he  died.        Sbab*pearas  MaA. 
De'bted.  part,  [homdebt.     To  Di»r 
is  not  found.]  Indebted ;  obliged  to. 
Which  do  amount  to  three  odd  duca»  wan 
Tlian  I  stand  debted  to  this  gentleman.      Siaii, 
De'btor.  n,j,  Idebitor,  Latin.] 
I.  He  that  owes  something  to  another. 
I  am  a  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks  and  to  tke 
Barbarians,  both  to  the  wise  and  to  the  1 

1.  One  that  owes  money. 

1 11  bring  your  hitter  hazard  bade  agio 
And  thankfully  MSt  debtor  for  the  first. 
If  he  his  amole  palm 
Should  haply  on  ill-fated  shoulder  lay 
Of  debtor^  straight  his  body  to  the  tobdi 
Obsequious,  as  whilom  kntghts  were  woau  ^ 
lu  some  <:uchaQt«d  castle  is  convey  *d.  ^biSp** 


Sid. 
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TTherc  di«d  my  father,  no  man's  Jdtor; 
And  there  I  'U  die,  nor  worse  nor  better.  Pope, 
The  cut  d[  debtors  in  Rome,  for  the  first  four 
centuries,  was,  after  the  set  time  for  payment, 
nu  choice  but  either  to  pay,  or  be  the  creditor's 
slave.  .       Swift, 

3.  One  side  of  an  account- book. 

When  I  look  upon  the  debtor  side,  I  find  such 
innumerable  articles,  that  I  want  afithmctick 
to  cast  them  up ;  but  when  I  look  upon  the  cre- 
ditor side,  I  find  little  more  than  blank  paper. 

Aaiiison. 

Debulli'tion.  n.s,  [MuIIftio,  L^tin.] 

A  bubbling  or  seething  over.  £>ict. 

D  E  c  A  c  u'M  I N  A  T  E  o ..  aJj.  [decacnmlnatujf 

Lat.]    Having  the  top  or  point  cut  off. 

J)kU 

Deca'de.  If.  /.  [i/jca;  deceit  Latin.]  The 

sum  of  ten  ;  a  number  contaimng  ten. 

Men  were  not  only  out  in  the  number  of 

some  days,  the  latitude  of  a  few  years,  but 

might  be  wide  by  whole  olympbds,  and  divers 

dtfades  i:li  years.  Brown* t  Kulgar  Ertturt. 

We  malce  cycles  and  periods  of  vears;  as 

decade*,  centuries,  and  chUiads ;'  chiefly  for  the 

tise  of  computations  in  history,  chronology,  and 

astronomy.  Holder  on  Time, 

All  rank'd  by  ten;  whole  decades,  when  they 

dine, 

Must  want  a  Trojan  slave  to  pour  the  wine. 

Pope, 
D E'c  A  D  E N  c  Y.  ».  J.    [decadence,  French.] 
Decay;  fall.  i)iV/. 

De'cagok.  .17.  i.  [Irom  ^i*^9  ten,  aad 
ymi9,,  a  corner.]  A  plain  Bgure  in  geo- 
metry, having  ten  sides  and  angles. 
De'calocue.  n.  s.  [hna,\oy^^  The 
ten  commandments  given  by  God  to 
Moses. 

The  command^tents  of  God  are  clearly  re- 
vealed both  in  the  decalogue  and  other  parts  of 
sacred  writ.  Hammoml, 

To  DECA'MP.  V.  n,  [decampen  French.] 

To  shift  the  camp  ;  to  move  off.  ^ 
Deca'm  pment.».j.  [from  decamp*']  The 

act  of  shifting  the  camp. 
r^DECA'NT.  v.a.   [decanto^lAX,    de- 
canter f  Fr.]    To  pour  off  gently  by  in- 
clination. 

Take  nqua  Joriii,  and  dissolve  in  it  ordinary 
coined  sitvery'and  |X)ur  the  coloured  solution 
int*  twelve  times  as  much  fair  water,  and  then 
decant  or  filtrate  the  mixture  that  it  may  be 
very  clear.  Boyle, 

nrhey  attend  him  daily  as  their  chief, 
Decant  his  wine,  and  carve  his  beef.  Swift, 

Decant  a' r  ION.  n.  s.  [decantationf  Fr.  ] 
The  act  of  decanting  or  pouring  off 
clear. 
Deca'nter.  n.s*  [from  <^ffl«/.]  A  glass 
vessel  made  for  pouring  off  liquor  clear 
from  the  lees. 
To  Dec  a'p  I  TATE,  ni,  a.  [decapitot  Lat.] 

To  behead. 
r«  DECAT.  v.  n.  [dechemr^  Fr.  from  de 
and  eadert^  Latin.]  To  lose  excellence ; 
to  decline  from  the  state  of  perfection  ; 
4o  be  gradually  impafred. 

The  monarrh  oak. 
Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  stiys 
Supreme  in  state,  and  in  duree  more4Sr<tf«r. 

Dryden, 
The  earlands  fade,  the  vows  are  worn  away ; 
60  dies  her  love,  sad  10  my  hopes  iuay.   Poft, 
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tToDECA'y.  V.  fl.    To  impair;  to  bring 
to  decay. 

Infirmity,  that  decays  .the  wise,  doth  ever 
make  better  the  fool.  ShaAspeare. 

Cut  off  a  stock  oi'a  tree ;  and  lay  that  which 
you  cut  off  to  Dutrefy,to  see  whether  it  will  de^ 
cay  the  rest  ot  the  stock.  Bmeom, 

He  was  of  a  very  small  and  JJrrtfye^  fortune, 
and  of  no  good  education.  Clarendon, 

Decay  d  oy  time  and  wars,  they  only  prove 
Their  former  beaiity  by  your  former  love. 

In  Spain  our  sprmgs,  like  old  men's  children^ 
be 
Decay'dwd  witherM  from  thehr  infanqr.  Dryd. 
It  so  ordered,  that  almost  every  thing  which 
corrupts  the  soul  decays  the  body.  Addison. 

Dkc  Vy.  n.  i.  [from  the  verb,] 
I.  Decline  from  the  state  of  perfection; 
•'  state  of  depravation  or  diminution. 
What  comfort  to  this  great  decay  may  come. 
Shall  be  am»lied.  '    Sbaksfeart. 

She  has  been  a  fine  ladv,  and  paints  and  hides 
Her  decays  very  well.     J  Ben  Jonsxtn, 

And  those  decays^  to  speak  the  naked  truth. 
Through  the  de'fectt  of  age,  were  crimes  of 
youth.  Denbam, 

By  reason  of  the  tenacity  of  fluids,  and  at- 
trition of  their  parts,  and  the  weakness  of  elas- 
ticity in  solids,  motion  is  much  more  apt  to  ^e 
lost  than  got,  and  is  always  upon  the  decay, 

Jv^rrv/At* 
Each  may  feel  increases  and  decays. 
And  see  how  clearer  and  now  darker  days.  Pope, 

Taught,,  half  by  reason,  half  by  mere  decay. 
To  welcome  death,  and  calanly  pass  away. 

Pop*, 
a.  The  effects  of  diminution ;  the  marks 
of  Vlecayr. 

They  think,  that  whatever  is  called  old  must 
have  tne  decay  of  time  upon  it,  and  truth  too 
were  liable  to  niould  and  rottenness.        Locke, 

3.  Declension  from  prosperity. 

And  if  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor,  and  fallen 
in  decay  with  thee,  then  thou^lt  relieve  him. 

Leviticus^ 
I  am  the  very  man 
That,  from  your  first  of  difference  and  decay. 
Have  follow'd  your  sad  steps.  Sbakspeare, 

4.  Tlie  cause  of  decline. 

He  that  seeketh  to  be  eminent  amongst  eUe 
men,  hath  a  great  task ;  but  that  is  ever  good  for 
the  puUick:  but  he  that  pWs  to  be  the  only 
figure  among  cyphers,  is  Ah?  ^rity  of  a  whole 
H^-  Bacon, 

Deca'ykr.  n.  s.    [from  decaj,'\    That 
which  causes  decay. 

Your  water  is  a  sore  decayer  of  your  whoreson 
dead  body.  Sbakspearis  Hamlet, 

DECE'ASE  «.j.  [^r«j»j,  Lat.]  Death-"; 
departure  from  life. 

X^nds  are  by  human  law,  in  some  places,  af- 
ter the  owner's  decease,  divided  unto  all  his  child- 
ren; in  some,  all  descendeth  to  the  eldest  son. 

Hooker m 

To  Dece'ase.  V,  n.  [decedo,  Latin.]    To 
die ;  to  depart  from  life. 

He  tells  us  Arthnr  Is  4EpfmyV  to-night.   Sbak. 
You  ahdl  die 
Twice  now,  where  others,  Aat  mortality 
In  her  £ur  anns  holds,  shall  butoace  deceqte, 

Cbapmeuu 
Hb  latest  victories  still  thickest  came, 
Aiuncar  the  centzv, motion dotli increase ; 

Till  he,  nress'd  down  by  his  own  weighty  name, 
Did,  like  the  vestal,  under  t^vaiUdeceate,  Dryden. 
DECEIT. «.  X.  ideeeptio,  Latin.] 
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1.  Fraud ;  a  cheat;  a  fallacy  ;  any  prac- 
tice fey  which  falsehood  is  made  to  pass 
lor  truth. 

My  lips  shall  not  speak  wickedness,  nor  mv 
tongue  utter  JeceiU  Jot, 

%.  Stratagem ;  artifice. 
His  demand 
Springs  not  from  Edward's  wcH-'.ncant  honest 

love, 
But  from  deceit  bred  by  necessity.  Shahf>eare, 
3,  [In  law.]  A  subtile  wily  shift  or  de- 
vice ;  all  manner  of  craft,  subtilty,  guile, 
fraud,  wiliness,  sleightncss,  cunning, 
covin,  collusion,  practice,  and  offence, 
used  to  deceive  another  man  by  any 
means,  which  hath  no  other  proper  or 
particular  name  but  offence.  CtxwelL 
Dec  e'i  t  f  u  l  .  a^i.  Idcccit  and  full,  ]  Frau- 
dulent ;  full  of  deceit. 

I  grant  him  bloody, 
.  la>xuriou8,avaricioui,  false,  </A<';y'«/.       Shaksp, 
The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  hdd  friends, 
And  fortune  sniil'd,  dccthjul^  on  her  birth. 

Thomson, 

I)tCE''iTFULLY.  ad'v,   [fi^m  deceitful. 1 
Fraudulently ;  with  deceit. 
Eicrcisc  otform  may  dc  dcceitfvlty  dispatched 
'    ofcour^.  IVottetu 

D E  c  E'l T  F  u  L  N  E  ss.  «.  j.  ffrom  deceitful,  ] 
The  quality  of  being  fraudulent ;  ten- 
dency to  deceive. 

The  care  of  this  world,  and  the  decc'ttfvlness  of 
ikh«s,  choke  the  word,  and  he  becumeth  un- 
fruitful. M»ttbnv„ 

Dfce'ivaBLB.  adj,  [ftooi  decerve,'] 
1.  Subject  to  fraud;  exposed  to  imposture. 
Man  wa<  not  only  decewabh  in  his  mtegrity, 
but  the  angels  of  light  in  all  their  claritv.^rotcr/*. 
How  would  thou  use  me  now,  blind,  and 
thereby 
Jfecelvabhy  in  roost  things  as  a  child 
Helpless  }  hence  easily  contemn'd  and  scnrn*d. 
And  last  neglected.  Milton, 

a.  Subject  to  produce  errour ;  deceitful. 
It  is  good  to  consider  of  deformity,  not  as  a 
sign,  which  is  more  decai/ahh,  but  as  a  cause 
vBk^  seldom  ^ileth  of  the  c^ect.  Bacon. 

He  received  nothing  but  fair  promises,  which 
jpTQved  dtceivabU,  Haymmrd* 

O  e\'erfailing  trust 
In  itwrtal  strength !  and  oh,  what  not  in  man 
Hetekmhle  and  vain  f  Milton, 

Dice'ivableness.  «.  J.  [from  decei'va- 
hle.']  Liableness  to  be  deceived,  or  to 
deceive. 

He  that  has  a  great  patron,  has  the  advantage 
of  his  negligence  and  dccdvalUnett. 

I  Govcrnmcnl  ofibe  tangue* 

To  DECEIVE,  v.tf.  [ded;>ioy  Latin.] 
1.  To  cause  to  mistake;  to  bring  into  er- 
rour; to  impose  upon. 

Some  have  been  dfo-ivcJ  into  an  opinion,  that 
there  was  a  divnuari^htof  pri;nugtniturc  tiiboth 
*  esUte  and  power.  IjKki, 

ft.  To  delude  by  stratagem.  . 

3.  To  cut  off  from  expectation,  with  of 
before  the  thing. 

'I'he  Turkish  general,  deceit^edofVxs  cxfecta- 
lion,  withdrew  his  fleet  tw  ch'e  miles  ofti .  J^nolUs, 

I  now  bcliev*d 
The  happy  day  appoacli'd,  nor  are  my  hppca 
dtccii**d,  Drydcn* 

4.  To  mock  ;  to  fail. 
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They  ra'u'd  a  feeMe  cry  with  tremMtog  notn, 
But  the  '*■  cak  \  oicc  decent  d  their  sasping  thmts 

5.  To  deprive  by  fraud  or  stealth. 

Wine  IS  to  be  forborne  ia  coittuitoptioiis;  kt 
that  the  spirits  of  the  u  tne  prey  on  the  \^i, 
juice  of  the  body,  iruerconunon  with  th«  *pr<< 
of  the  body,  and  so  deceive  and  rob  them  of  thdr 
nourishment.  Bam. 

Plant  fruit-trees  in  large  ixvders;  and  wt 
therein  fine  flowers,  b-jt  thw  and  ^orii^Tlfit 
they  deceinte  the  trees.  hautk. 

DtCE'iYER.if.j.  [ftxjm  ^^-/rfiY.]  OnctbH 
leads  another  into  errour ;  a  cheat 

Sigh  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more; 
Men  were  deckers  ever :  . 

One  foot  in  sea,  and  one  on  sn<n'e ; 
To  one  thing  constant  never.  Shaiipesn, 

As  for  Perkin'sdistnis&ion  out  of  France,  they 
interpreted  it  not  as  if  he  were  detected  for  a 
cour^terfeit  deceiver.  Sac 

lliotc  voices,  actions,  or  gestures,  wbkh  mei 
have  not  by  any  «mn»act  agreed  to  make  die  iu- 
struments  of  conveymg  their  thoughts  one  t» 
another,  are  not  the  proper  instruments  U  de* 
ceiving,  so  as  to  denominate  the  penon  taiof 
them  a  liar  or  decei^^er.  Smii. 

h  is  to  be  admired  how  any  deceiver  on  be  sa 
weak  to  fbretcl  things  near  at  hahdyWhensYery 
few  months  must  of  ncces&ity  discover  the  m- 
posture.  Sttift, 

Adieu  the  heart-expanding  bowl. 
And  all  the  kind  decetwrs  cf  <he  tool !      ?fr. 

Dece'mber.  «.j.  {Decemher^  Lat.]  The 
last;  month  of  the  year;  but  named 
decemher^  or  the  tenth  month,  when  the 
year  began  in  March. 

Men  are  April  when  they  W€K>,  and  hmtf 
her  when  they  wed.   Sbaks^are's  AtjmUttit^ 

What  should  we  speak  of 
V-Tien  we  are  old  as  you  ?  when  %ve  ihiU  bear 
The  rain  aiKi  wind  beat  dark  December.  Sieit. 

Dkce'mpldal.  adj.  [from  decern^, 
Lat.]    Ten  feet  in  length.  Did. 

Dec e'mv IRATE,  n.  s.  {^decemviratvy 
Lat.]  The  dignity  and  office  of  the  ten 
governours  of  Rome,  who  were  appoint- 
ed to  rule  the  commonwealth  instead  of 
consuls :  their  authority  subsibted  osly 
two  years.    Any  body  of  ten  men. 

DE'CENCE.)    n,j,    [deceact,  Fr.  dcfrtf 
DE'CENCY.J    Latin.] 

1.  Propriety  of  fbrm  ;  proper  fbrmalitr; 
becoming  ceremony :  defence  is  scWuai 
usc(?. 

Those  thouMnd  decencies^  that  daily  flow 
From  all  her  words  and  actions.  Mitiei, 

In  good  works  there  may  be  gocxJness  m  the 
general;  but  deccnce  and  gracefulness  can  be  01^ 
m  the  particabrs  in  doing  the  good.         ^1^ 

Were  the  offices  oi  religion  stript  of  an  d»e 
external  decencies  of  worshiu,  thvy  wouid  »* 
make  a  due  impression  on  the  minds  of  tbo* 
who  assist  at  them.  Att  r^:p' 

She  spcaks,behaves,  and  3ct<«]ust  a^  sh^cti«'«; 
Bttt  never,  never  reach *d  one  jjenVom  tbtwjK: 
Virtue  she  ^ds  too  painful  an  endeavosr. 
Content  to  dwell  in  deceaciet  fur  ever.        P*^' 

2,  Suitableness  to  character ;  propriety. 

And  must  I  own,  she  said,  mv  secret  imart, 
WTut with  more  deicnct  were  in  silence  kejrf? 

Tlie  consideration  immediately  $uhse<}oeci  to 
the  being  of  a  tilings  is  what  agrees  cr  dw?ri^ 
witl)  th«Ji  thing ;  what  is  fuitabk  or  unsui^iiiw  w 
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k ;  nd  fhxn  this  fprinp  the  notion  of  JtteiKy  or 
iudecency,  due  vhich  becomes  or  misbecomes. 

Stutb* 

Sentiments  which  raise    bughter  can  very 

seldom  be  admitted  mth  any  decency  imo  an  he- 

roick  poem.  AddinM. 

3.  Modesty;  not  ribaldry;  not  obscenity; 

Immodeft  words  admit  of  tio  defence ; 

For  want  of  deceticy  is  want  of  sense.      Hosmhh 

DECE'ssiAL.atij,  [from  dccrftniumfLAt^] 
What  continues  for  the  space  of  ten 
years. 

DtCKNNo'vAL.     l^dj.  [Jecem  and  ns- 

D  E  c  E  N  N  o'v  A  R  Y ;  )  wm,  Lat.]  KeUting 
to  the  number  nineteen. 

Meton,  of  old,  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponne* 
sian  war,  constituted  jl  decennoval  circle,  or  of 
nineteen  years;  the  same  which  we  now  call  the 
golden  number.  Holder, 

Seven  months  arc  retrenched  in  this  v  hole  de^ 
ceftubffory  progress  of  the  e}>accs,  co  reduce  the 
accounts  of  her  motion  and  place  to  those  of  the 
sun.  Holier, 

D  K  'c  E  N  T .  adj.  IdecenSf  Latin . ] 

1.  Becoming;  fit;  suitable. 

Since  there  must  be  ornaments  both  in  paint- 
ing and  poetry,  if  they  are  not  necessary  they 
must  at  least  be  decent;  ikisx  is,  in  their  due 
place,  and  but  moderately  used.  Dryden, 

2.  GraTe  ;  not  gaudy;  not  ostentatious. 
Come,  pensive  nun,  devout  and  pure, 

*    Sober,  stedfast,  and  demure  \ 
AU  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain 
Flowing  with  majestick  train. 
And  sable  stole  of  Cyprus  lawn 
Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn.  MiUwit 

3.  Not  wanton  ;  not  immodest. 

D  £ 'c  K  N  T  L  Y .  adv.  [from  decent."] 
I.  In  a  proper  manner ;  with  suitable  be- 
haviour; without  meanness  or  ostenta- 
tion- 

They  couM  not  decently  refuse  assistance  to  a 
person,  who  had  punisheo  those  vtho  had  insult- 
ed their  rel^ition.  Broeme. 
Perform'd  what  friendship,  justice,  truth,  re- 
quire; 
Vfhzx  could  he  more,  but  decently  retire  }    Swift. 
a.  Without  immodesty. 

Past  hope  of  safety,  't  was  his  latest  care. 
Like  falling  Cxsar,  decently  to  die.  Dryden, 

Deceptibi'litv.  n.  /•  [from  diceit.] 
Liableness  to  be  deceived. 

Some  exiours  are  so  fleshed  in  us,  that  they 
maintain  their  interest  upon  the  deceftihility  of 
cHir  decayed  natures.  Glanville, 

D  K c  E'p T I  is  L  E .  adj.  [from  deceit-']  Liable 
to  be  deceived;  open  to  imposture; 
subfect  to  fraud. 

The  first  and  father  cause  of  common  errour, 
in  the  common  infirmity  of  human  natture;  of 
whose  deceftille  condition,  perhaps,  there  should 
not  need  any  other  evictioii,  than  the  &equrnt 
errours  we  shall  ourselves  commit.  Br9%im, 
Dece'ptiOi*.  If./.  (^f<//ia,  Latin.] 
I.  Tlu;  act  or  means  of  deceiving ;  cheat; 
fraud;  fallacy. 

Being  thus  divided  from  truth  in  themsielves, 
they  are  yet  farther  removed  by  .-Ivenier.t  de» 
ctption.  Br<nvn» 

All  deception  is  a  misapplying  of  those  signs, 
which,  by  compact  ot  institution,  were  made  th« 
means  of  metiS  signifying  or  conveying  their 
thoughts.  Smth, 

a.  The  state  of  bcin^  deceived. 

Reason,  not  impossibly,  may  me«t 
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5ome  specious  object  by  the  foe  sxibornM, 
And  fill  into  deception  unaware.  AUtftat* 

Dece'ptious.  adj'  {fvom  deceit.]    De- 
ceitful ;  apt  to  deceiye. 

Yet  there  is  a  credence  in  my  heart. 
That  ijoth  invert  th*  attest  of  eyes  and  ears; 
As  if  those  organs  had  deceptious  functions. 
Created  only  to  calumniate.  Sbahpegre* 

Dece'ptive.  a</f.  lirom  deccU.]  Having 
the  power  of  deceiving.  Dict^ 

Dec E^ PT OKY.  a4;-  [horn  deceit.]    Con- 
taining means  of  deceit.  Vki* 

DECE'K^T.  adj.  Idecerptui^taiUY  Crop- 
ped ;  taken  off.  Die/. 

Dv.cE'RTTJBLK,adJ.[decerpOihkt,]  Thit 
may  be  taken  off.  Diet* 

Dece'rption.jb.  J.  [from  decerpt.]  The, 
act  of  cropping,  or  taking  off*.        Dicii 

D E c  E  R T  a't  I  o N . »,  /.  Idecertatiof  Lat]  A 
contention  ;  a  striving ;  a  dispute.  D/r/. 

Dece'ssion.  n.  j.   ^deceuiof  L'aitin,]    A 
departure;  a  going  away.  D^/. 

To  Decha'rm.  v.  a,  [decbarmerf  Fr.l 
To  cotmteract  a  charm  ;  to  disenchant. 
Notwithstanding  the  help  of  physick,  he  wai 
suddenly  cured  by  decbarwhtg  the  witchcraft.  - 

HMr^e%, 

To  DECnDE.  v.  a.  [decido,  Latm.] 
I.  To  fix  the  event  of;  to  determine. 

Theday  approach'd  when  fortune  should  iecUt 
Th'  important  enterprise,  and  give  the  bride. 

Dry^ 

%.  To  determine  a  question  or  dispute. ' 
In  council  oft,  and  of^  in  battle  tried. 
Betwixt  thy  master  and  the  ^oriA  decide,  Grentm, 

Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree* 
And  soundest  casuists  doubt  i   •  Ppptm 

Dr'cidekce.  n.  J.  Id  cidentia^  Latin.] 
X.  The  quality  of  being  shH>  or  of  falling 

off. 
a.  The  act  of  falling  away. 

Men  observing  the  decidence  of  their  horn,  d» 
fall  upon  the  conceit  that  it  annually  rotteth 
away,  and  successively  reneweth  again.  Bntim, 
Dtci'D  RR.  n,  J.  [from  decide,] 
1.  One  who  determines  causes, 

I  cannot  think  that  a  jester  or  a  monkey,  a 

droll  or  a  puppet,  can  be  proper  judges  or  df 

eiders  of  controversy.  H^atte. 

The  m.-ui  is  no  ill  decider  in  common  cases  of 

property,  where  party  is  out  of  the  question. 

Siuift, 
%.  One  who  determines  quarrels. 

DECIDUOUS,  adj.  '[deeiduus^  Latin.] 
Falling;  not  perennial;  not  lasting 
through  the  year. 

In  botany,  the  perianthium,  or  calyx,  is  deei^ 
difotu  with  the  flower.  Q^dncy, 

Dbci'di;ousness.  «.  j.  [from  dectdttosu.] 
Aptness  to  fall ;  quality  of  fielding  once 
a  year.  Diet- 

Dit^ciMAL.  adj.  [deeimtup  haXin,]  Num- 
bered by  ten ;  multiplied  by  ten. 

In  the  way  we  take  now  to  nam  numbers  by 
millions  of  millions  of  millions,  it  is  hard  to  go 
beyond  eighteen,  or,  at  moat,  four  .ind  twenty 
decimal  progressions,  \nthout  confiisbn.    Lteke* 

To  DE'CIMATE.  v.  a.  [decimusj  Latin.] 

To  tithe ;  to  take  the  tenth. 
Decima'^tiok.  n.  s.  [from  decimate.] 
I.  A  tithing ;  a  selection  of  every  tenth 
'   by  lot  or  otherwise. 
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%»,  A  selection  by  lot  of  every  tenth  soldier^ 
in  a  general  mutiny,  for  punishment. 

By  decimation,  and  a  dthed  cieAth, 
Take  thou  the  destin'd  tenth.    '       ShaitptMre, 

A  decimation  I  will  strictly  make 
Of  all  who  my  Charinus  did  forsake ;  • 
Aod  of  each  leeion  each  centuriofl  shall  die. 

fu        Dryden* 

,  Tp  DECITHER.  v.  a.  [decbifrer,  Fr.  ] 
I.  To  explain  that  which  is  written  in 
ciphers :  this  is  the  common  use. 

Zelmane,  that  had  the  same  character  in  her 
heart,  could  easily ^«i^^  it.  Sidney. 

Assurance  is  writ  in  a  pijvate  character ;  not  to 
be  read,  nor  understood,  but  J>y  the  conscience, 
to  whicTi  the  spirit  of  God  has  vouchsafed  to  de^ 
afbar  it.  South. 

a.  To  unfold;  to  unravel;  to  explain: 
aSy  to  decipher  an  ambigwms  speech, 

3.  To  write  out  $  to  mark  down  in  cha* 
racters. 

Could  I  give  you  a  liveW  representation  of  guUt 
andliorrour  on  this  hana,  and  paint  out  eternal 
wrath  and  desipher  eternal  vengeance  on  the 
other,  then  might  I  shew  you  the  condldon  of  a 
uaxjMt  hearing  himself  denied  by  Christ.  Smith. 

Then  were la^s  of  necettity  invented,  that  so 
every  particular  subject  might  find  his  prmcipal 
oLeasure  deciphered  unto  him  in  the  ubles  of  nis 
bws.  Locke, 

4.  To  Stamp  ;  to  characterize  ;  to  mark. 

I  ou  are  both  decipher  d 
For  villains  mark*d  with  rape.  Sbaispeare, 

Deci'pherer.h.j.  [j[vom  decipher.']  One 

who  explains  writings  in  cipher. 
Deci^sion.  «.  J.  [from  decide.'] 
1.  Determination  qf  a  difference,  or  of  a 

doubt.  , 

^  The  tnne  af>proaches. 

That  will  with  due  decision  make  us  know 
Vrhat  we  shall  say  we  have,  and  what  we  owe. 

Sbahpenrf. 
Pleasure  and  revenge 
Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders,  to  the  voice 
Of  any  true  decision.  Shahpeare. 

The  number  of  the  yndertakers,  the  worth  gf 
some  of  them,  and  their  zeal  to  bring  the  matter 
to  a  decision,  are  sore  arguments  of  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  it.  IVoodward. 

Vfxc  is  a  direct  appeal  to  God  for  the  decition 
of  some  dispute  which  can  by  no  other  meads 
be  determined.  Atterbury, 

%•  -Determination  of  an  event. 

Their  arms  are  to  the  last  decision  bent. 
And  fortune  labours  with  the  vast  event.   Dry. 
3.  It  is  used  in  Scotland  for  a  narrative* 
or  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
court  of  session  there. 
Deci'sive.  adj.  [from  decide^ 
k.  Having  the  power  of  determining  any 
difference;  conclusive. 

Such  a  refiettiony  though  it  iCtrries  nothing 
perfectly  decisive  in  it,  yet  creates  a  mig^hty  con- 
fidence in  his  breast,  and  screngthens  him  much 
in  his  opinion.  .    Atterbesry, 

This  they  are  ready  to  look  u^  aa  a  deters 
mination  oa  their  side,  and  decisive  of  the  con* 
troversy  .between  vice  and  virtue.  Rogers. 

ft.  Having  the  power  of  settling  any  event. 
For  on  th*  event 
Decisive  of  this  bloody  day,  depends 
The  fate  of  kingdoms.  PhiBps. 

Deci's I V B L Y .  ad*v,  [from  dechive.]    In 

a  conclusive  n»nner. 
Dsci'si  V  en  ess.  «.  /.  [from  dccijiv^.]  The 
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power  of  aminent  or  enAetict  to  ter- 
minate any  ^[Serence»  or  Settle  m  event. 
t)zci^soRY^  adj.  Ihom  decide.]    AbktD 

determine  or  decide- 
To  Deck.  v.  a.  [deckeftf  Dutch.3 
I.  To  cover;  to  overspread. 

Ye  mists  and  exhalations,  that  now  rist 
Fron  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  grey. 
In  bonoiir.to  the  world V  great  Author  nset 
Whether  to  detJk  with  clouds  th'  uncolour'd  ^, 
Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  faBiQ|  ^hovers. 
Rising  or  falling  still  advance  his  prase.  MOtom. 
%^  To  dress  y  to  array. 

Sweat  ornament !  that  deeh  a  diinc  (tiviae. 

Shalspe^u 
liongmay^st  thou  live  to  wail  thy  c^iUdrea's 
loss; 
And  see  another,  as  I  See  thee  now, 
Dech^d  in  thy  rights,  as  thou  art  stall'd  in  mine ! 

Shahp^re, 

She  sets  to  work  millions  of  spinning  voass. 

That  in  their  ^reen  shops  u  eave  the  smcradh- 

hair'd  silk. 
To  deck  her  sons.  Afrft— 

3.  To  adorn;  to  embellish.     * 

.  But  direful,  deadly  black,  both  leaf  md  bloos; 
Fit  to  adorn  the  dead,  and  deck  the  dreary  tocak 


Now  the  dew  with  spangles  ^iVthe  croond, 
A  sweeter  spot  of  earth  was  never  fettiML  Dryd. 

The  god  shall  to  his  vot*ries  tell 
Bach  conscious  tear,  each  blushing  grace. 
That  decked  dear  Elcusa's  face.  Prior. 

Deck.  «.  J.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  The  floor  of  a  ship. 

Her  keel  plows  hell. 
And  deck  knocks  heaven.  Bern  ytnrem. 

We  have  also  raised  our  second  dSrri/,  mnd  grrea 
more  vent  thereby  to  our  ordnance,  tryicg  on 
oui'  nether  overloop.  XaifigS. 

If  any,  born  ami  bred  .under  deck^  had  &> 
other  information  but  what  sense  affiwds,  be 
would  be  of  opinion  that  the  ship  was  »^  staMe 
as  a  house.  GUmvdk. 

On  high-raisM  dech  the  haughty  Belgians  ride. 
Beneath  whose  shade^our  humble  frigates  go. 

At  sun-set  to  their  ship  they  make  return^ 
And  snore  secure  on  d^ke  till  rosy  mom.  2>rW, 

1.  Pack  of  cards  piled  regularly  on  cadi 
other. 

'■  Besides  gems,  many  other  sorts  of  stones  are 
regularly  figured:  the  amianthus,  c€  parafta! 
threads^  as  in  tlie  pile  of  velvet ;  and  the  awoitcs, 
of  parallel  plates,  as  Iq  a  djck  of  cards.      Grrm. 

De'cker.  n.  J.  [from  deck.]  A  dresser; 
one  that  apparels  or  adorns ;  a  covcrcr, 
as  a  tabie-decker. 

To  DIECLAIM.  v.  «.  [declamtH  LatiiL] 
To  harangue ;  to  speak  to  the  pasnoia ; 
to  rhetoricaf e ;  to  speak  set  orations. 

What  are  his. miscfaiett,  consul?  YoudUiam 
Against  his  manners,  and  comipt  your  oiwa. 

Bemjmtm. 

The  ^leodid  deciaimimgt  of  novices  and  awft 
of  heat.  Soo^. 

It  is  usual  for  masters  to  make  dieir  bcnn  ^ 
ekum  on  both  sides  of  an  argument.  Swfi. 

Dress  up  all  the  virtues  in  the  beauties  of 
oratory,  ukddetiaim  aloud  on  the piabe «f  good- 
ness.  ir«ttt. 

DfiCLA^iMER.  n.  J.  [frx>m  declaim.'i    One 
who  makes  speeches  with  intent  to  i 
the  passions. 

Your  Sahimander  is  a  ptrpecud 
igiiBSt  jealousy. 
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D  E c  L  AM  A^T  I  o  K.  ff .  J.  [dcclamathf  Lat] . 
A  discourse  addressed  to  the  passions ; 
an  harangue ;  a  set  speech  ;  a  piece  of 
rhetorick. 

The  cause  why  deelamatiotu  previtlso  eready 
is,  for  that  men  suffer  themselves  to  be  de- 
luded. Ho9ktr, 
Thou  mayest  for^e  his  anger,  while  thou 
makest  use  of  the  plainness  of  his  declamation, 
^  Tayi0r. 
DfiCLAMA^TOR.  «.  X.  [Latin.]     A  de- 
claimer ;  an  orator ;  a  rhetorician :  sel- 
don\  used. 

Who  could,  I  say,  hear  this  generous  </(ftfAMM- 

Ur,  without  be'mg fired  athb noble  zeal?  TatUr. 

Decla^matoky.    aiij>     [jiUclamatorinSf 

Latin.] 
I.  Relating  to  the  practice  of  declainiin^ ; 
pertaining  to  df^cUmation  4  treated  m 
th'-*  manner  of  a  rhetorician. 

This  awhile  suspended  his  interment,  and  be- 
came a  ttecUmatory  theme  amongst  the  religious 
men  of  that  age.  IVotton, 

a.  Appealing  to  the  passions. 

He  has  run  himself  mto  his  own  deelamafTj 
way,  and  almost  forgotten  that  he  wu  notv  set- 
ting up  for  a  moral  poet.  J)ryden, 
D  E c  L  a'r  A  B  L  E .  adj.  [frotu  declare.  ]   Ca- 
pable of  proof. 
This  is  dedaroMefiom  the  best  writers.  Brnen. 
D E c  L  A R  a't  1  o k.  »•  i.  [from  declare,"] 
I.  A  proclamation  or  affirmation ;  open 
exoression ;  publication. 

His  promises  are  nothing  else  hut  dedaratiofii 
what  Uod  v^ill  do  for  the  good  of  men.  Hooker. 
Thouch  wit  and  learning  are  certain  and  habi- 
tual pencctions  of  the  mind,  yet  the  dsclaration 
of  them,  which  alone  brings  the  repute,  is  sub- 
ject to  a  thousand  haxards.  South. 
There  are  no  where  so  plain  and  full  deelara* 
tions  of  mercy  and  love  to  the  sons  of  men,  as 
arc  made  in  the  gospel.                        TiUotson. 
a.  An  explanation  of  something  doubtful. 
Obsolete.  ,  . 
3.  [In  law.]  Declaration  (declaratioj  is 
properly  the  shewing  forth,  or  laying 
out,  of  an  action  personal  in  any  suit, 
though  it  is  used  sometimes  for  both 
personal  and  real  actions.            Cow^ll. 
De  c  L  a'R  at  I V  e.  adj.  [from  dec/are.]  Mak- 
ing declaration :  explanatory. 

The  nwnes  of  things  should  be  always  taken 
from  something  observably  declarative  of  their 
form  or  nature.  Grrw. 

a.  Making  proclamation. 

To  thia  we  may  add  the  vottpopuity  so  dedara-^ 

five  on  the  tame  side.  Swft. 

Dkcla'ratorily.  iii/v.  [from  declara-^ 

/orf.]  In  the  form  of  a  declaration ;  not 

in  a  decretory  form. 

Andreas  Akiatus  the  civilian,  and  Franciscus 
de  Cordua,  have  both  dedaratorih  conArmcd  the 
f2me.  Bmtm*i  Ftdiar  Errourt. 

Dk c  l  a'r  ato  r y.  adj.  [from  declare. ]  Af- 
firmative }  expressive  ;  not  decretory ; 
not  promissory,  but  expressing  some- 
thingbcfore  promised  or  decreed.  Thus, 
a  dfclaratory^  law  is  a  new  act  .confirm- 
ine  a  former  law. 

Thew:  blesdngs  are  not  enly  declaratory  of  the 
cood  pleasure  and  intention  of  God  towards 
Them,  but  liktvisi  of  th«  flatnnd  undtency  of 
the  thii«*  TUlt*99, 
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To  DECLAlt?.  V.  a.  [declare^  Lathk] 
1.  To  clear;  to  free  from  obscurity.   Not 
in  use. 

To  dcilare  this  a  little,  we  must  assume  that 
the<«urfaces  of  such  bodies  are  exactly  smooch. 

BoyU. 

a.  To  make  known ;  to  tell  evidently  and 
openly. 

It  hath  been  declared  unto  me  ci  yon,  that 
there  arc  contentions  amon^  you.  1  Cor% 

The  sun  by  certain  signs  declares 
Both  when  the  south  projects  a  stormy  day. 
And  when  the  clearingnonh  will  puff  the  douds 
away.  Drydea*s  l^rpl, 

3.  To  publish ;  to  proclaim. 
Declare  his  glory  among  the  heathen.  1  Cbrom^ 

4.  To  show  in  open  view ;  to  show  an 
opinion  in  plain  tt^rms. 

In  Casar's  army  somewhat  the  soldiers  woidd 
have  had ;  yet  they  would  not  declare  themselves 
in  it,  but  only  demanded  a  discharge.       Baeom^ 

We  are  a  considerable  body,  who,  upon  a  pro- 
per occasion,  would  not  fail^  declare  Ourselves. 

Additen* 

To  Dec  L  A^B  E.  V.  xr.  To  make  a  declara- 
tion; to  proclaim  some  resolution  or 
opinion,  or  favour  or  opposition  :  with 
for  or  against. 

The  internal  faculties  of  will  and  understanding 
decreeing  and  declaring  agaimtt  them.  TayUir, 
God  is  said  not  to  nave  left  himself  without 
witness  in  the  world; -there  being  something- 
fixed  in  the  nature  of  man,  that  wul  be'  sure  to 
testify  and  declare  for  him.  Soutb't  Sermons^. 
Like  fawning  courtiers,  for  success  they  wait; 
And  then  come  smiling,  and  declare  for  fite. 

Vrydem. 
Decla'rement.    n.  s.   [from    dec/are.J 
Discovery ;  declaration  (  testimony. 

Crystal  will  calefy  into  electricity ;  that  is, 
into  a  power  to  attract  straws,  or  light  bodies  ; 
and  convert  the  needle  freely  placed:  which  is  t 
declaremsmt  of  very  different  parts.  Brown, 

Decla'rer.   «.  J.    [from   declare.']    A 
proclaimer ;  one  that  makes  any  thing 
known. 
Decll^nsion.  ff.  J.  Ideclinathf  Lat.'} 
I.  Tendency  from  a  greater  to  a  less  de- 
gree of  excellence. 
.    A  beauty-waining  and  distressed  widow, 
£v*n  in  the  afternoon  of  her  best  da^s, 
Seduc'd  the  pitch  and  height  of  all  his  thoughts 
To  base  dtelenuon.  Shahfeare's  Rich,  iiu 

Take  the  picture  of  a  man  in  tne  greenness  and 
vivacity  of  his  youth,  and  in  the  latter  date  and 
deelent$on  of  his  drooping  years,  and  you  will 
scarce  know  it  to  belong  to  the  same  person. 

SoatA^s  Sermon,^ 

a.  Declination ;  descent. 

We  may  reasonably  allow  as  much  for  t|ie  de* 
clension  ot  the  land  from  that  nlacetothe  sea,  as 
for  the  immediate  height  of  ue  monmain. 

Burnett  Theory. 

3.  Inflection ;  manner  of  changing  nouni. 
Declension  yt  only  the  variation  or  change  of 
die  termination  of  a  noun,  whilst  it  continues  to 
flgmfy^the  ttme  thing.       Clark/s  Lai,  Cram. ' 

DiCLi'NABLE.  n^'.  [fromi&r/ifl/.]  Hav- 
ing variety  of  terminations ;  as,  a  dt^ 
clinahle  noun. 

Declina'tiok.  n.s.  [declinatio, LaLt."} 

I.  Descent  J  change  from  a  better  to  a 
worse  State ;  dimi&ulion  of  vigour;  de- 
cay. 
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Th«  q«eea,  hearing  of  the  Jettinafim  of, a 
tDonai^chy,  toc^k  it  ao  ill,  as  i&it  would  never 
after  hetr  of  his  suit.  _  Bacon, 

*i\\o  general  motions  all  animations  have,  that 
is,  their  bc«pnning  and  increase ;  and  two  more, 
that  is,  their  state  and  declination.  Brott/n. 

Hope  Waits  upon  the  flowVy  prime ; 
And  f mnmer>  thoogh  it  be  less  gay, 

Yet  is  not  fook'd  on  as  a  time 
0€ declination  or  decay.  ITallcr, 

%4.  The  act  of  bendbg  do^n :  asj  a  declinm^ 

rioff  of  the  head. 
3.  Variation  from  rectitude  ;  oKUqnc  itto- 
tion;  obliquity. 

Supposing  there  were  a  declination  of  atoms, 
yet  will  it  not  eflfbct  what  they  intend ;  for  then 
tbey  do  all  decline,  and  so  there  will  be  no  mcjre 
concourse  than  if  they  did  perpendicularly  de- 
scend. Hay, 

This  declination  of  atoms  in  their  descent  was 
kself  either  necessary  or  voiuutary.       B^ntUy. 
4*  Deviation  from  moral  rectitude. 

That  a  peccant  creature  should  dJsapi>rove  and 

Xepcnt  of  every  dedinatinn  and  violation  of  the 

Tutes  of  just  and  honest ;  this  right  reacon^  dii- 

»    coursing  upon  the  stock  of  its  own  principles, 

CDutd  not  but  infer.  South' s  Sei'mons, 

5.  Variation  from  a  fixed  point. 

There  is  no  declination  of  latitude,  nor  varia- 
tion of  the  elevation  oS  the  pole,  notwithstanding 
what  some  have  asserted.  Woodward, 

6.  [In  navigation.]  The  variation  of  the. 
needle  from  the  direction  to  north  and 
south. 

f .  [In  astronomy.]  The  declination  of  a 
star,  we  call  its'  shortest  distance  fro*n 
the  equator.  Bro<ivn. 

t,  [In  grammar.]  The  dccleuFion  or  in- 
flection  6f  a  noun  through  its  various 
terminations. 

9.  Declination  0/*^  P/^nr  [in dialling] 
is  an  arch  of  the  horizon,  comprehended 
either  between  the  plane  and  the  prime 
vertical  circle,  if  accounted  from  the 
east  or  west ;  or  else  between  the  me- 
ridian and  the  plane,  if  accounted  from 
the  north  or  south.  Harris, 

Dbclina'tor.    y  n.  s.  [frbm  decline  J] 

Decm'natory.  >  An  instrument  in  di- 
alling, by  which  the  declination,  reclina- 
tion,  and  inclination  of  planes  are  deter- 
mined. Chambers. 
There  are  several  ways  to  know  the  several 
pUnes;  but  the  readiest  is  by  an  instrument 
called  a  declinatohft  fitted  to  the  variation  ofyour 
place.  iVfoxwr. 

To  DECLI'NE.  v.  n,  {dedino^  Lat.] 

I.  To  lean  downward. 

And  then  with  kind  embraccments,  tempting 
kisses, 
And  with  defining  head  into  his  bosom, 
Bid  him  shed  tears,  as  being  overjoy'd.  Sbaksp, 

a.  To  deviate  ;  to  run  into  obliquities. 
Neither  sbalt  thou  speak  in  a  cause  to  decline 
after  many,  to  wrest  judgment.  Exodiu, 

3.  To  shun  ;  to  avoid  to  do  any  thing. 

4.  To  sink  ;  to  be  impaired ;  to  decay. 
Opposed  to  improvement  or  exaltation. 

Sons  at  perfect  age,  and  fathers  declining^  the 

father  shoi.ld  be  as  a  ward  to  the  son.     Sbahp* 

They  '11  be  by  th*  fire,  and  presume  to  know 

What  'a  done  i*  th'  capitol ;  who  *s  like  to  rise, 

Wlio  thrives,  and  who  declines,     -    Sbah^re, 
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Sometimes  nations  will  itilime  so  \cm 
ttom  virtue,  which  is  reason,  that  no  mnfoog. 
But  justice,  and  some  fatal  curse  annexed. 
Deprives  them  of  their  outward  liberty.  JlCfris. 

That  empire  must  Jedime^ 
Whose  chief  support  ana  smews  are  of  cois. 

And  nature,  which  all  acts  of  life  desmis. 
Not,  like  ill  poets,  in  the  last  detliMes,   heoLm, 
•    Thus  then  my  lov'd  Euryalus  appears ; 
He  looks  the  prop  of  my  d^clinimg  years!  I>ryL 

Autumnal  warmth  decikui  ; 
£re  heat  is  quite  decayed,  or  cold  begun.  IhyL 
Faith  and  morality  are  declbud  amone  us. 

&^ 

God,  in  his  insdom,  hath  been  pleated  to  kju 

Our  dfclininv  years  with  many  sui&riDS!s,  *ila 

diseases,  and  decays  of  nature*  S'w^ 

ToDeclj'ne.  1/.  a, 

1.  To  bend  downward  ;  to  bfin^  down. 

And  now  fair  Phcebis  'gan  d^lene  in  haste 
His  weary  waggon  to  the  western  ^-ale.  Sj^ouff. 

And  leaves  the  sembbnce  of  a  lover,  fiic 
In  melancholy  deep,  with  head  deciind. 
And  love-dejected  eyes.  Thamnm, 

2.  To  shun  ;  to  avoid  ;  to  refuse  ;  to  be 
cautions  of. 

He  had  wisely  declined  tllat  argnnnent,  thoi^ 
in  their  common  sermcwis  ihey  gave  k.  Ciarendon* 

Since  the  muses  do  invoke  my  pcm-V, 
1  shall  no  more  decline  that  sacred  bowV, 
Where  Gloriana,the!rgreat  mistress,  lies.^J&r. 

Though  I  the  business  did  decline^ 
Yet  I  contriv'd  the  whole  design. 
And  sent  them  theur  petition.  Dntam. 

If  it  should  be  said  that  minute  bodies  axe  ic> 
dissoluble  because  it  is  their  nature  to  be  so,  ti«t 
would  not  be  to  render  a  reason  of  the  thing  pro- 
posed, but,  in  e&ct,  to  decline  renderixiE  ar.; . 

BoyU, 

Could  Caroline  have  been  captivated  wkh  the 
glories  (^*  this  world,  she  h'ad  them  all  laid  hef<je 
her ;  but  she  generously  dedimed  them,  because 
she  saw  the  acceptance  *:&  ihcm  was  ii^ronsistes^ 
with  rehgion.  ^mte^^ 

Whatever  they  judged  to  be  most  agreeable  or 
disagreeable,  they  would  pursue  or  JrcHsie. 

Atterbtin. 

3.  To  modify  a  word  by  various  termini- 
tions,;  to  inflect. 

You  decline  musa,  and  construe  I.athi,  by  tb« 
help  of  a  tutor,  or  with  some  Knglisti  Tra«b- 
tion.  iyatts. 

Dkcli'ne.  ;?./.[fromthevcrb.]  Thcstiic 
of  tendency  to  the  less  or  the  worse; 
diminution  ;  decay.  Contrary  to  ia- 
crcase,  improvement,  or  clevation- 

Thy  rise  Of  fortune  did  1  ©nly  w^ 
From' its  decline  determin'd  to  ret.-ede.       Fr^, 

Those  fathers  lived  in  the  decitMc  of  literature. 

DECLrVITY.  If.  /.  idecrrvhy  Lat-]  1»- 
clination  or  obliquity  reckoned  down- 
war^  ;  gradual  descent,  not  precipitous 
or  perpendicular  ;  the  contrary  to  jk- 
clivity. 

Rivers  will  not  flow  unless  xipcn  decltKHty,  and 
theur  sources  be  raised  above  the  eanh's  nrdinarf 
surface  so  that  they  may  run  upon  a  dncenc 

I  found  myself  within  my  depth;  aixd  thc^ 
clivity  was  so  small,  that  i  walked  near  a  xsAt 
before  I  got  to  the  shore^  Gulliver  i  TreveL. 
DECLS^vovs.adj.  L^r/iVij,L3t.]  Grada- 
ally  descending ;  not  precipitous  ;  out 
perpendicularly  binking ;  coatrarj*  to 
acclivous  5  moderately  steep. 
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ToDECCyCT.  v.a,  [decoquOf  ^ecoHum% 

Latin.] 
X.  To  prepare  by  boiKng  for  any  use  ;  to 
digest  in  hot  water. 

Sena  loseth  its  windiness  by  decocting ;  and 
subtile  or  vriodyspirics  are  taken  off  by  intension 
or  evaporation.  .  Macm. 

^  To  digest  by  the  heat  of  the  stomach, 
"rhere  she  duocti^  and  doth  the  food  prepare ; 
There  she  distributes  it  to  every  vein ; 
There  she  expels  what  she  may  fitly  spare.  Davits, 
3.  To  boil  in  water,  so  as  to  draw  the, 
strength  or  virtue  of  any  thing. 

The  longer  malt  or  herbs  are  deeutcd  in  tiquor, 
the  deader  it  is.  Baeo/t, 

4'  To  boil  up  to  a  consistence;  to  strength- 
en or  invigorate  by  beiling :  this  is  no 
proper  use. 

Can  aoddep  water,  their  barley  broth, 
Det9ct  their  cold  blood  to  such  valiant  heat  fShaL 
Deco'ctible. aiij.  [from  tiecoa,]    That 
may  be  boiled,  or  prepared  by  boiling. 

Deco'ction.  n.  s.  idect^tum^.l^^t.'] 

1.  The  act  o*  boiling  any  thing,  to  extract 
its  virtues. 

In  infusion  the  loqger  it  is,  the  greater  is  the 
vut  of  the  gross  body  that  goeth  into  the  liquor; 
but  in  decoetim  chough  more  goeth  forth,  yet  it 
either  purgeth  at  the  top,  or  setdeth  at  the  bot- 
tom. Bacon, 

The  lineaments  of  a  white  lily  will  remain  , 
after  the  strongest  dceoetian,  Ariatinot, 

2.  Apreparation  made  by  boiling  in  water. 

They  distil  their  husbands  land 
In  decuiiomc ;  and  are  mann'd 
With  t«n  emp'rics,  in  their  chamber 
Lyine  for  the  spirit  of  amber.         Ben  Jonjcn, 
u  the  plant  be  boiled  in  water,- the  Strained  li* 
quor  is  called  the  decoction  of  the  plant.  Arbiitb, 
Dtc^'cTURE.  ».  J.  [from  decoct.^  A  sub- 
stance drawn  by  decoction. 
Decolla'tjon.  ».  J.  [Jecoi/atiof  Latin.] 

The  act  of  beheading. 
.  He,  by  »  decoUation  of  all  hope,  annihilated  his 
mercy :  this,  by  an  immoderancy  thereof,  de- 
stroyed his  justice.  Brorvn. 
DtcoMPO'siTE.  aJj,  [decomposittu^  Lat.] 
Compounded  a  second  time ;  compound- 
ed with  things  alre;Kly  composite. 

Decom^ites  of  three  metals,  or  more,  are  too 
long  to  mquire  lAt  except  there  be  some  compo- 
:(itions  of  them  already  observed.  Bacon, 

Dkcomposi'tion.  w.  J.  [decompositust 
Lat.]  Tht  act  of  compounding  things 
already  compounded. 

We  consider  what  happens  in  the  compositions 

and  decompotitient  of  sahne  panicles.  Boyle, 

To  DECOMPO'UND.  v.  a.  idecompono^ 

Latin.] 
X.  To  compose  of  things  already  com- 
pounded; to  compound  a  second  time; 
to  form  by  ^  second  composition. 

Nature  herself  doth  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
make  decompounded  hcAts  \  as  we  see  in  vitriol, 
cinnabar,  and  even  in  sulphur  itself.  Boyh. 
When  a  word  stands  Sox  a  very  complex  iaea, 
that  is  con^unded  and  decamp^undcdy  it  is  not 
easy  for  men  to  form  and  retain  that  idei  exactly. 

Iscke, 
If  the  violet,  blue,  and  green  be  intercepted, 
the  remainixigyellow,  orange,  and  red,  will  com- 
pound upon  the  paper  an  prange  \  and  then,  if 
v\/JL.  1« 
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the  intercepted  colours  be  let  pass,  diex  igll  &(1 
u^  this  compounded  orange,  and,  together 
with  it,  Compound  a  white.  ifejvton. 

a.  To  resolve  a  compound  into  simple 
parts.  This  is  a  sense  that  has  of  lat^ 
crept  irregularly  into  chymical  books. 
DacoMPo^uND*  adj,  [from  the  verb.] 
Composed  of  things  or  words  already 
compounded ;  compounded  a  second 
time. 

The  pretended  salts  and  sulphur  are  so  far 
from  bemg  elementary  parts  extracted^ut  of  the 
body  of  mercury,that  they  are  rather,  to  b^row 
«  terra  of  the  grammarians,  decompound  bodies, 
made  up  of  the  whole  metal  and  the  menstruum. 
or  other  additaments  employed  to  disguise  it.  . 

Nobody  should  use  any  compound  or  d^ 
pound  di  the  substamial  vecbs.  Arbuti,andF^t. 

DE'coRAMENT.»./.[frQra4ff#riirr.]  Or- 
nament; embellishment..  met. 

To  DE'CORATE.  ir.  a.  idecoro,  LAt.]  To 
adorn  j  to  embellish  ;  to  beautify. 

Decoa.a'tion.  «.  J.  [from  decorate.']  Or- 

nament;  embellishment;  added  beauty«. 

The  ensigns  of  virtues  contribute  to  the  oma- 

mcnt  of  figures ;  such  as  the  decoration*  belone- 

This  helm  and  heavy  buckler  I  can  spareT 

Asonly<£tt:tfr«fi»ii/ofthe  war: 
_  So  Mars  is  arm'd  for  glory,  not  for  need.  Drjd. 
VLCORA'TOK.n.  J.  [from  decorate.']    An 

adorner;  an  embellisher.  j)fct 

DEco'jtous.  adj.  [deconu,  Ut.]  Decent;* 

suitable  to  a  character;  becoming;  pro- 

p<T ;  befitting ;  seemly.      - 
It  IS  notttfdecoromt,  in  respect  of  God,  that 

he  should  immediately  do  all  the  meanest  and 

triflmgest  things  himself,  without  any  inj'eriour 

or  subordinate  minister.  jf^y^ 

n  DECO'RTICATE.  -v.  a.  [decortiai, 
Lat.]  To  divest  of  the  bark  or  husk :  to 
husk ;  to  peel ;  to  strip. 

T^Jce  great  barley,  dried  and  decorticated^ 
after  it  is  well  washed,  and  boil  it  in  water, 

DEcoRTiCA'TroN.'».  /.  [from  !^j?^l 
cate.]  The  act  of  stripping  the  bark  or 
husk. 
LECCyRUM.  »,  /.  TLatin.]  Decency ;  be. 
haviour  cor/j-ary  to  licentiisusness,  con- 
trary to  levity ;  scemlincss.  . 
Ifyourn]aster 
Would  hav«  a  queen  his  beggar,  you  must  tell 

him 
That  mmcsty,  to  keep  decorum^  must 
No  less  beg  than  a  kingdom.  '  Shahpiare. 

I  am  far  from  suspecting  simplicity,  which  is 
bold  to  ueSTMss  in  points  of  decorum,       Wotton. 

Beyond  the  fix'd  and  settled  rules 
Of  vice  and  virtue  in  the  schools. 
The  better  4ort  shall  set  before  'em 
A  grace,  a  manner,  a  decorum.  Prior, 

Gentlemen  of  the  army  should  be,  at  least, 
obhged  to  external  decorum  ,•  a  profiig;ite  life  and 
character  should  iiobbe  a  melns  of  advancement. 

He  kept  with  princes  duedecorum,  ' 

Yet  never  sj^ood  in  awje  before  'em;  -      Smifi, 

To  DECay.  -v.  a.  [from  .^0^^,  jDutth„a 

cage.]  To  lure  into  a  cage ;  to  entrap  ; 

to  draw  into  a  snare, 

3ja 
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A  fbw}er  had  takeq  a  partridge,  wbo  o0^^ 
td  det^  her  companions  into  the  snare. 

-    ^  VEstramge. 

Dec9y*dhy  the  fantastic  blaze, 
Kow  lott,  and  now  renew'd,  be  sinks,  absorpt 
Rider  and  horse.  Th^MJon, 

Peco'y.  «.  J.  [from  thf  verb.]    Allure- 
'  ment  to  mischief ;  temptation. 

1  he  devil  could  never  have  had  such  numbers, 

had  he  not  used  some  as  deecys  to  ensnare  others. 

Gwcrmmcni ^  tbt  Tw^, 

These  exuberant  productions  ofthc  earth  pe- 

carac  a  continual  deoj  and  spare :  they  only  ^ x- 

^ed  and  fomented  lusts.  IVcodward, 

An  old  dramdrinker  is  the  devil's  decr$, 

'Btrkley. 

pECo'YDUCK.  If.  /.  A  duck  that  lures 
others. 

There  b  a  sort  of  duckj,  caUed  deeoydmsksy 
that  will  brine  whole  flights  of  fowl  to  their  rer 
^irements,  y^tre  are  oonveniencies  made  for 
catching  them.  Mortimer, 

fto  DECRE'ASE.  v.  n,  \/Uerejcoy  Latin.] 
To  grow  less  ;  to  be  diminished. 

From  the  moon  is  the  si^n  of  feastSt  a  light 
that  dgcreaseib  in  her  perfection.  Emu*, 

ynto  fifty  years,  as  they  said,  the  heart  an- 
nually increaseth  the  weight  <^  one  drachm ; 
lifter  which,  in  the  same  proportion  it  decreastth, 
BrvwHi  yulfrar  Errwtrs. 
When  the  sun  comes  to  his  tropicks,  days  in- 
crease and  decrease  but  a  very  little  for  a  great 
while  together,  '  ,    '  '       Ne-wtpn. 

fo  t)RCKK^ASB.  V.tf.   70™^^^i^^'   ^^ 

diminish. 

He  did  dishonourable  fipd 
^|1ig^  articles  which  did  our  state  dM-etie, 

Datuei, 
Kor  cherished  they  relations  poor, 
ffhat  might  deereau  their  present  store*   Primr, 
Heat  increases  the  fluidity  of  tenacioos  liquids, 
ftt  of  oil,  balsam,  and  honey ;  and  thereby  de^ 
ereasei  their  resistance.  Netutaa, 

Decre'ase  ft,  i.  [from  the  yerb.] 
^,  The  state  of  growing  tcoS ;  decay. 
By  weak'ning  toil  and  hoary  age  o-ercome. 
See  thy  decreate^  and  hasten  to  thy  tomb.  Pr'wr, 

},  The  wain ;  the  time  when  the  visible 
face  of  the  moon  grows  less. 

See  in  what  time  the  seeds,  set  in  the  increase 
of  the  moon,  come  to  a  certain  height,  and  how 
thev  differ  from  those  that  are  set  in  t^tit  decrease 
pf  tne  mooQr  Bac»m. 

7p  DECRE'E.  V.  «.  {deeretum^  Latin.] 
To  make  an  edict;  to  appoint iiy  edict ; 
to  establish  by  law  ;  to  determine  \  to 
fesolve. 

They  ^hall  see  th^  end  of  the  wise,  and  shall 
|i6t  understand  what  God  in  his  counsel  hath  de^ 
freed  0(  him.  fVudom, 

Father  eternal!  thine  is  to  decreet 
Mine,'  both  in  beav'n  and  earth,  to  do  thy  wilU 
^    .  MUtM. 

Had  heaven  ^r^^that  I  ^hoiUdlife  enfoy. 
Heaven  had  decreed  to  ^yt  upjtiipiiy  T joy ^urjd. 
To  !Df.cre'£.  v.  ft.  To  doom  oi*  assign  by 
a  decree. 

Thou  sh4lt  aUo  dternt  a  thing,  and  it  dtak\  be 
csttblishcfi.  Jok 

The  kJBf  their  £ither, 
pAJust  and  weighty  reasons^  has  decreed 
H»?  ippptrc  to  the  younger.  Rn^tfi* 

PecbVk.  n.  J.  leUcretwf^,  Latin.] 
f .  An  edict ;  a  law. 

If  you  denv  qm,  fie  upon  your  law  1 
^l^efe  is  no  torcp  lA^  ditrea  efytmc^Sh^i* 
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There  went  t  decree  from  Caesar  Aopatuit 
that  all  the  worU  should  be  taxed.  JLtds. 

Are  we  condemn'd  by  htt'%  unjust  detree 
Ko  more  our  houses  and  our  hoooes  to  sec  ? 

DrydBU 

The  Supreme  Being  is  sovereigBly  good;  he 
rewards  the  just,  and  punishes  the  uiqust:  aai 
the  foUy  of  man,  and  not  the  decree  di  ' 
is  the  cause  of  human  calamity. 
1.  An  established  rule. 

When  he  made  a  daree  fox  the  rwi,  i&d  t 
way  for  the  lightning  of  the  thunder.  J^ 

3.  A  determination  of  a  suit,  or  Gtig^cd 
cause. 

4.  [In  canon  law.]  An  ordiiiaiHre»  wkt^ 
18  enacted  by  the  pope  bimaclf,  by  asd 
with  the  advice  of  bis  cardinals  ia 
council  assembled*  without  being  coo- 
suited  hj  ^ny  on^rthcrcon. 

Ayiiffe's  Parrrj^ 
De'CREMBNT.  ir.j.  [decr:nnentum^  Latm.] 
Decrease;  the  state  of  growing  less;  the 
quantity  lost  by  decreasing. 

Upon  the  trppick,  and  first  d«scensaoB  frooi 
otnr  solstice,  we  are  scarce  sensible  of  dec&iaioa: 
hut  declining  £uther,  our  decrememt  accelerac^; 
w;  set  apace,  and  ia  our  last  daysprecxpitate  in- 
to pur  graves.  Br^/vm's  Fmigmr  Errmn. 
Rocks,  mountains,  and  the  other  elcratioos  d 
the  earth,  suffer  a  continual  detremeeiti^  and  gecm 
lower  and  lower.  IFta/nTai  i. 
BECRE'PIT.  a4;.  [decrt^itus^  Lat.)  Wast- 
ed -and  worn  out  with  age  ;  in  the  last 
stage  of  decay. 

Decrepit  miser !  base,  ^noble  wretdi !  Slat*. 

Of  men*8  lives,  in  thb  decrtfit  age  of  the  wcrid. 

'many  exceed  fourscore,  and  acme  an  lit»drtd 

years.  Mmieiri, 

This  pope  is  decrepit^  and  the  |»eU  gocch  lor 
him ;  take  order  that  there  be  choaea  a  pope  k 
fresh  years.  jLws. 

Decrepit  superstitions,  and  fu^i  as  bad  oes 
nativity  in  times  beyond  all  history,  are  ft  d^m 
the  observatkn  of  auny  heads.  Srmc%. 

And  from  the  north  to  call 
Decrepit  ^Tnlcr.  MAmu 

Who  this  ot»«rres,  msy  in  his  body  fisod 
Decrepit  age,  but  pevef  in  his  mxiuL      De^mm- 

Propp'd'on  his  staff*,  and  stoopinK  ^  he  goo, 
A  painted  mitre  shades  hb  fiirwcmr  d  bm>; 
The  god,  in  this  decrfpit  form  arrayVl, 
The  gardens  enter'd,  fod  the  iruits  SMrwy'l 

Hpe. 

The  charge  of  witchcraft  inspires  people  mitl 
a  malevolence  towards  those  po^M-  decrepit  oRts 
of  our  species,  in  whom  humao  nature  is  deMii 
by  infirmity  and  douge.'  A'^tm^ 

T9  DECRETITATE.  t.  a-  idecre^  L«.J 
To  calpine  salt  till  it  has  ceased  to  coo 
Itle  in  the  fir^, 

So  will  it  come  to  pass  in  a  pot  of  sah,  ^Aaa^ 
decrepitated.  Browne  Vmimsr  Errvmh 

Deck  E  PIT  a'tion.h./.  [fromJtf/t/**i«tt^ 
The  crack1i;)g  noise  which  &a2t  makesi 
yi\^Xi  put  over  the  6re  10  a  crucible. 


l>BCRE^PITtfESS.>  jr.  J.  \insffi  dtert^] 
Decre^pitudb.)  The  last  stage  mde* 
cay  ;  t|ic  last  effects  of  oW  ajre. 

Mother  earth,  in  this  her  baiiumesi  asd^ 

erepitnets  of  age,  can  procreate  such  cimaa  ^ 

curious  engines.  ^  jSaafi^. 

0ECRfi'SCENT.«^\[^from  4d^A*//^«J,LJL] 

Growing  ]e«fi  beuig  in  a  statf  of  de- 
base. -   - 
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Se'crstal. Ajr.  [deentuniy  Latin.]  Ap- 
pertaining  to  a  decree;  containing  a  de- 
cree 

A  itcntai  epistle  is  that  which  the  pope  de- 
crees either  by  himself,  or  else  by  the  uivice  of 
his  cardinals;  and  this  must  be  on  his  being  con* 
suited  by  tome  particular  person  or  persons 
thereon.  Ayiije*s  Fanrgtn. 

Dfc'cRETAt.  n.  J,  [from  the  adjcctivc.J 

1.  A  book  of  decrees  or  edicts;  a  body  of 
laws. 

The  second  room,  whose  waUs 
Were  painted  fair  with  memorable  eests 
Of  magistrates,  of  cocirts,  of  tribunals. 
Of  laws,  of  judgments,  and  o£d<eretaJs,  Spenser, 

2.  The  collec,tion  of  the  pope's  decrees. 

Traditions  and  deeretah  were  made  of  equal 
force,  and  as  autheotical,  as  die  sacred  charter 
itself.  HoweTt  Focal  Fwest. 

Dt'Ctt EXIST.  If.  i.  [from  decrte.l  One 
that  studies  or  professes  the  knowledge 
of  the  decretal. 

The  decrethis  had  their  rbe  and  beginning 
under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Frederick  3ar- 
l»arossa.  Ay/iff/s  Parer^m. 

De'cretory./»/^'.  [from  iUcrt^.} 
I.  Judicial;  definitive. 

Tliere  are  lenitives  that  friendship  will  apply, 
before  it  will  be  brought  to  the  decretory  rigours 
of  a  condcmninif  sentence.        South'e  Sermons, 
..  Critical;  in  which  there  is  some  defini- 
tive event. 

The  motions  of  the  moon,  supposed  to  be  mea- 
sured by  sevens,  and  the  critical  or  decretory  days, 
depend  on  that  number.  Brov/m, 

)kcri'al.  >r.i.  [froa^  Jecry.'i    Clamor-, 
ous  censure;  hasty  or  noisy  condemna- 
tinn ;    concurrence    in  censuring  any 
thing. 

0  DECRY'.  V.  a,  Idecrier^  French.]  To 
censure;  to  blame  clamorously  ;  to  cla- 
mour asainst. 

Malice  in  criticks  reigns  so  high^ 
That  for  small  errours  they  whole  plays  decry, 

Drydeti. 
Those  measures  which  are  extolled  by  one 
half  of  the  kingdom,  are  naturally  decried  by  the 
other.  Addison, 

Thcv  applied  themselves  to  lessen  their  autho- 
rity, decried  them  as  hard  aud  unneceStary  re- 
straintt.  Mogers. 

Quacks  and  impostors  are  still  o^utioning  us 
to  beware  of  counterfeits,  zxi^decry  others  clieat» 
only  to  make  more  way  for  their  own.  Swifi, 
•Ecu^MBENCE.  )  «.  /.  [jdecumbo^  Latin.] 
•ecu'mbbncv.  5  Thcactoflyingdown; 
the  posture  of  lying  down. 

lliis  must  come  to  pass,  if  we  hoU  opinion 
they  lie  not  down,  and  enjoy  no  decumhence  at 
all ;  for  station  is  properly  no  rest,  but  one  kind 
of  motion.  Brown's  Vulgar  Mrronrs, 

Not  contklerxng  the  ancient  manner  of  decum" 
^ertcy,  he  imputed  this  gesture  of  the  beloved 
diKi{)^e  unto  rusticity,  or  an  act  of  incivility. 

Brown's  Vulgmr  Errours, 
ccu'MBiTQRE.  «.  s.  [from  decumbo^ 
Latin.]  . 

The  time  at  which  a  man  takes  to  his 
bed  in  a  disease. 

[In  astrolc^y.]  A  scheme  of  the  hea- 
ven sercctcof  or  that  time,  by  which  the 
prognosticki  pf  fpcgvery  or  death  are 
di^cuvcrcdt 
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ffbut  a  mile  she  travel  out  of  tows,  ' 
The  olanetary  hour  must  first  be  known, 
And  lucky  moment :  if  her  eye  but  akes. 
Or  Itches,  iu  decumhiture  she  takes.        Vryden, 
De'cuple.  adj,  \dccupLus,  I-atin.]    Ten- 
fold ;  the  s^me  number  ten  times  ro* 
peated. 

Man's  lengd?,  that  is,  a  perpendicular  ftKxcK 
the  vertec  unto  the  sole  of  the  foot,  is  decuple 
unto  his  profundity,  that  is,  a  direct  line  be- 
tween the  breast  and  the  spine.  Brown, 
Supposing  there  be  a  thousand  sorts  of  insoai 
m  this  bland ;  if  the  same  proportion  holds  be- 
tween the  insects  of  England  and  of  the  world, 
as  between  plants  dpmestick  and  exotick,  that  is 
near  a  decuple,  the  species  of  insects  will  amount 
to  tep  thousand.  j^ 
Deci/rion.  ».  J.  [deeurio,  Lat]  A  com- 
mander over' ten;  an  officer  subordinate 
to  the  centurion. 

'    He  instituted  decurions  through  both  these  co- 
wnies;  that  is,  one  over  every  ten  famili.'s. 

D E  cu'R  s  I  o N. «.  J.  yecutjuj,  Lat.]    The 

act  of  running  d[pwn. 
What  is  decayedby  that  decursion  of  waters, 

M  supplied  by  the  terrene  fseccs  which  water 
^»>n«g«.       ^  Hale, 

Decurt ACTION.  »./.  Idecurtatio,  Lat.] 

The  act  of  cutting  short,  or  shortcft- 

To  DECU'SSATE.  'v.a.  [decu^so,  LaUn.] 
To  intersect  at  acute  angles. 

This  it  performs  by  the  actkin  of  a  notable 
muscle  on  each  side,  having  the  form  of  the  let- 
ter X ;  made  up  of  many  tobres,  decussating  one 
another  longways.  JUy,. 

DECXJssA'riON.  ».  s.  [from  decussate.^ 
The  act  of  crossing  ;  state  of  being 
crossed  at  unequal  angles, 

l]hough  there  be  decussation  of  the  rays  in  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  and  so  the  image  of  the  object 
m  the  retina,  or  bottom  of  the  eye,  be  inverted; 
yet  doth  rtot  the  object  appear  inverted,  but  in 
Its  right  or  natural  posture.  Ji^y, 

To  DEDEfCORATE.  -y.  a.  [dedecoro^ 
Lat.]^  To  disgrace;  to  bring  a  reproach 
upon.  .    i)ifi^ 

DEDECORA'noN.  n,s.  [from dedecorate.] 
rrhe  act  of  disgracing ;  disgrace.   Diet. 

Dedk'corous.  adj.  [dedecuj,  Lat.]  Dis- 
graceful J  reproachful ;  shameful.  Diet, 

Deoenti'tion.  n.  J.  Idc  and  deittitio, 
Lat.]    Loss  or  BlK^dding  of  the  teeth; 

Solon  divided  lile  into  ten  septenarics,  because 
in  every  one  thereof  a  man  received  some  sen- 
sible mutation :  in  the  first  is  detemYHion,  or  tail- 
ing of  teeth.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

To  DE'DICATE.  v.  a.  Idtdico,  Lat.] 
I.  To  devote  to  some  divine  power;  to 
consecrate  and  set  apart  to  sacred  uses. 

^  A  pleasant  grove 

Was  shot  up  high,  fuU.of  the  sutely  txtt 

That  dedicated  is  to  Olympick  Jove, 
And  to  his  son  Alcides.  Spensfr* 

The  pinces  offered  for  dedicating  the  aJtar,  in 
the  day  iliat  it  yas  anointed.  Numbers, 

Warn'd  by  the  sett,  to  her  offended  name 
We  rais  d,  and  dedicate^  this  wond'ryus  frame. 

Dryden, 

a.  To  appropriate  solemnly  to  any  pevton 
or  purpose. 

d£2 
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There  cannot  fee 
That  vulture  in  you,  to  devour  so  many 
As  will  to  greatness  dedicate  themselves.  Shih, 

Ladies,  a  gen'ral  welcome  from  his  grace 
Si»lutes  you  all ;  this  night  he  dedicaUs 
1*0  fair  content  and  you.  Sbaitpeare, 

He  went  to  learn  the  profession  of  a  soldier, 
to  which  he  had  dedicated  himself.        Cldretuhn, 

Bid  her  instant  wed, 
And  quiet  dedicate  hex  remnant  life 
To  the  just  dutiesLof  an  humble  wife.      Frior. 
3.  To  inscribe  to  a  patron. 

He  compiled  ten  elegant  books,  and  dedicated 
them  to  the  lord  Burghley.  Peatbam^ 

De'dicate.  adj.  [from  the  verb.]  Con- 
secrate ;  devote  ;  dedicated  ;  appro- 
priate. ^ 

Pray'rs  from  preserved  souls, 
from  fasting  maids,  whose  names  are  dedieaU 
To  nothing  temporal  Sbaks^eare^ 

This  tenth  part,  or  tithe,-  being  thus  asssened 
tmto  him,  leaveth  now  to  be  of  the  nature  of  the 
otheir  rtine  parts,  which  are  given  us  for  our 
worhHy  necessities,  and  l^ecometh  as  a  thing 
dedicate  and  appropriate  unto  God.  Sfelman, 
Dedica'tio.v.  ;f.  J.  {dtdicatioi  Latin.]  . 
J.  The  act  of  dedicating  to  any  being  or 
purpose  J  consecration  ;  solemn  appro- 
priation. 

It  cannot  be  laid  to  many  mcn*s  charge,  that 
Ifcey  have  been  so  curious  as  to  trouble  l»ishops 
with  placing  the  first  ctone  in  the  churches ;  or 
so  scrupulous  as,  after  the  erection  of  them,  to 
make  any  great  ado  ioT  their  dedication.  Hooker, 
Among  publick  solemnities,  there  is  none  so 
glorious,  as  that  under  the  reign  of  king  Solo- 
mon, at  the  dedication  of  the  temple.  Addison. 
fl.  An  address  to  a  patron. 

.  Proud  as  Apollo  on  his  forked  hill. 
Sat  full-blown  Bufo,  pufF'd  by  every  <juill ; 
Fed  by  soft  dedication  all  day  long, 
Horace  and  he  went  hand  in  hand  in  song.  Pope, 
Bedica'tor.  n,s.  [from  dedicate,']    One 
\  who  inscribes  his  work  to  a  patron  with 
^  compliment  and  servility. 

Leave  dang*rous  truths  to  unsticcessfiil  satires, 

And  flattery  to  fuborae  dedicators,  Pofe. 

Be'dicatory.    adf,    [from    dedicate.'] 

Composing  a  dedication  ;  complimen- 

tal :  adulatory. 

Thus  I  should  bc^in  my  epistle,  if  it  were  a 
dtdUatory  one ;  but  it  is  a  friendly  letter.  Pope. 

De d i't ion.  n,  J.  [dedithy  Lat.]    The  act 
of  yielding  up  any  thing ;  surrendry. 

It  was  not  a  conplete  conquest,  but  rather  a 
dediliott  upon  terms  and  capitulntions  agreed  be- 
tween the  conqueror  and  the  conquered.  Hale. 

To  DEDU'CE.  IK  a.  ideducoy  Latin.] 

I.  To  draw  in  a  regular  connected  series^ 

from  one  time  or  one  event  to  another. 

I  "will  deduce  him  from  his  cradle,  through  the 

deisp  and  lubric  waves  of  state  and  court,  till  he 

was  swallowed  in  the  gulph  of  fatality. 

'    IVotton  Busk. 
O  goddess,  say,  shall  I  deduce  my  rhimes 
"*  From  the  du-e  nation  in  its  early  times  ?  Pofe, 
%,  To  form  a  regular  chain  of  consequen- 
tial proj>ositions. 

Reiton  is  nothing  but  the  £iculty  of  deducinj^ 
imkndwh  iruths  from*  principles  alreajiy  known. 

Lode. 
5.  To  lay  down  in  regular  order,  so  as 
that  thie  following  shall  naturallf  rise 
from  the  fbregoioj^. 
r  / 
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.  Lend  me  f  our  8*«g,  ye  nip^ilt«|da!  OfepW 
The  maxy-running  um  of  metodr 
Into  my  varied  verse !  while  I  deiutet 
From  the  first  note  the  hoUow  cvckoo  aii|i. 
The  symphony  of  spring.  Thtmm 

Dedu'cemekt.  ».j.  [frani dedMte,']  Tke 
thing  deduced ;  the  collection  of  resfos; 
consequential  proposition. 

Praise  and  praycf  are  his  due  wMihip^  injt^^ 
rest  of  those  deauitmenU  wluch  I  wm  covfiicaK 
are  the  remote  effects  of  reveUt'na.  ilij^ 
DEDt/crBLE.  Adj.  [from  deduce.'\  Oot 
lectiWe  bv  reason  ;  consequential ;  Jfr 
coverable  from  principles  laid  doi^n. 

The  condition,  a&hoi^h  dedueihU  frem  BMfiy 

grounds,  yet  shall  we  endence  it  but  fron  fie^. 

Brorwm's  F'tdjgar  Ertwuru 

The  j^enenl  character  of  the  new  oonkis 
paradisaical ;  and  the  particiilar  character,  ^ai 
It  hathnoaea:  and  both  are  appT^^y  dctimiHi 
from  its  formation.  BmraO, 

So  for,  therefore,  as  conscience  reveres  »t 
thing  agreeable  to  or  dedudbU  froqa  tocse,  it  ■ 
to  be  hearkened  to.  SuA 

All  properties  of  a  trlin^e  depend  on,  aad 

2Te  deducilie  from,  the  complex  idea  of  three 

lines,  including  a  space.  Lodr, 

D E D li  CI  V E .  adj.  [from dfduce.'\  Pcrfofio- 

ing  the  act  of  deduction.  Diet. 

To  DEDU'CT.  V.  a.  ideduTo^  Latin .] 

1.  To  substract ;  to  take  away ;  to  cnl 
off ;  to  defalcate. 

We  deduct  from  the  computation  of  our  peas 
that  part  of  our  time  which  is  ^eot  la  iaisp* 
tancy  of  infancy.  Ktrrzu 

2.  To  separate ;   to  dispart  ;  to  diTtdr. 
Now  not  in  use. 

Having  yet  in  his  deducted  spri^. 
Some  sparks  lemaining  of  that  heavenly  €re. 

Spmtfr. 
D^nu'CTiotl.  ft.  J.  [deduction  Lat.} 
I.  Consequential  collection ;  conscqueixe; 
proposition  drawn  from  principles  pr^ 
m\8ed. 

Out  of  scripture  such  duties  noay  be  deduceL 
by  sora^  kind  of  consequence  ;  as  by  long  »• 
cuit  of  deduction  it  may  be  that  even  d  trot, 
6ut  ^any  truth,  may  be  concluded..  Ht^ 
Set  before  you  the  moral  law  of  GaL,  wit^ 
such  deductions  from  it  as  our  Savioar  hc^ 
drawn,  or  our  own-  reason,  well  inforo^  ca 
make.  ^N^y^- 

That  by  diversity  of  motions  we  sbot^ipel 
out  things  not  resemblc<{  by  them,  we  mut  <> 
tribute  to  some  secret  deduction ;  but  what  Ai 
deduction  should  be,  or  by  what  mediuss  tfea 
knowledge  is  advanced,  is  as  dark  as  iguutjurfc. 

You  have  bid  the  experimentt  tagatber  ia socit 
a  way  ,^  and  made  such  dedudiMu  from  tibea,  « 
1  have  W  hitherto  met  with.  Jm^ 

All  cross  and  distasteful  nuaiours  ar*  ciratf 
expresly,  or  by  clear  consec 
fiM,  ibrbkiden  in  the  New ' 


A  reflection  so  obvious,  that  natural  i 
seems  to  have  susgcsted  it  evtn  to  those  ate 
never  much  atteiiaed  to  deduetmu  of  i 


a.  That  which  is  deducted ;  defalcatioa- 
.  Bring  then  these  blessings  to  a  strict  aoraesi 
Make  fair  detkutions ;  see  to  what  tfaer  bbbsl 

P^ 
IXEbu'cTrvE.  odj\  [hem  dedmctJ]  Deda- 
cible  ;  that  is  or  may  be  deduced  fr9Q 
a  position  premised. 
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AS  ktO«4ed;ft  of  cautf  s  it  dtduOiv^;  ibr  \c$ 
know  ma«  hy  flimple  imuttion,  but  through  the 
mediatioQ  of  their  effects.  GUnifille, 

Dedu'ctjvbly  adv.  [from  deduetiw^l 
Consec)ueatially  ;  by  regular  deduc- 
tion ;  by  a  regular  train  of  rdtiociqa- 
tioo. 

There  is  scarce  a  popular  errour  passant  in  our 
days,  which  is  liot  cither  directly  expressed,  or 
dtdactiveljf  coDCaiaed,  in  this  work.        Bro-wn, 
PEED .».  s.  [bacb,  Saxon;  daed,  Dutch.] 
I.  Actiony  whether  good  or  bad;  thing 
done. 
From  lowcs;  place  when  rirtuous  things  pro- 
ceed, • 
The  place  is  dignified  by  th'  doer's  dreiL 
,_,                                                            Shahpenre, 
The  monster  nought  replied ;  for  words  were 
vain. 
And  dtfds  coold  only  deed4  unjust  matncain. 

DrydcM. 

The  same  had  not  consented  to  the  counsel 

"?/«'•  Lake, 

M  e  are  not  secluded  from  the  expcaation  of 

reward  for  our  charitable  decJs,  SmalHJge, 

a.  Exploit ;  performance. 

,  Ii  on  the  other  side, 

Ui  d  no  ambition  to  commend  my  dtedf  ; 
The  defiJs  themselves,  tho*  mute,  spoke  loud  the 
^,   doer.  Afifr^n. 

Thousands  were  there,  in  darker  fame  that 
dwell. 
Whose  t/ecds  some  nobler  poem  shall  adorn. 

Drydea, 

|.  Power  of  action  ;  agency. 

Nor  knew  I  not 
To  be  with  wUl  and  deed  created  free.    Mi/tM, 
;.  Act  declaratory  of  an  opinion. 

They  desire,  with  strange  absurdity,  that  to 
the  same  senate  it  should  belong  to  give  full  judg- 
ment in  matter  of  cxcommunicatiou,  and  to  ab- 
solve whom  it  pleased  them,  clean  contrary  to 
their  own  former  dettff  and  oaths.  Hooker. 

.  Written  evidence  of  any  legal  act. 

The  solicitor  gave  an   evidence  for  a  deed, 
which  was  impeached  to  be  fraudulent.    Baecm, 
He  builds  his  house  upon  the  sand,  and  writes 
the  deeds  by  which  he  holds  his  esute  upon  the 
face  of  a  river.  Smah, 

.  Fact ;  reality ;  the  contrary  to  fiction : 
whence  the  word  indeed. 

O  that,  as  oft  1  have  at  Athens  seen 
The  sta^e  arise,  and  the  big  clouds  descend ; 
So  now  in  very  deed  I  might  heboid 
The  pond*roi»  earth,  and  all  yon  marble  roof. 
Meet  like  the  hands  of  Jove.        tee's  Oedipus. 
>  E  e'd  less.  adj.  [from  dtedJ]   Unactive ; 
without  action  s  without  Exploits. 
Speaking  in  deeds,  and  deedless  m  his  tongue. 
_  -         ,   ,  Shahteare, 

Instant,  Ae  cried,  your  female  discord  end. 
Ye  deedless  boasters  \  and  the  song  attend.  P«pe, 
0  D££M.  V.  n.  part,  dentpt^  or  deemed, 
[^domgmn^   Oothick  \  doemen^  Dutch  ; 
beman,  Saxon.] 

To  judge  ;  to  conclude  upon  conside- 
ration $  to  think  I  to  opine  i  to  deter- 
mine. 

Here  eke  that  famous  golden  apple  grew, 
For  whic}i  th*  Idean  ladies  disagreed. 
Till  partial  Paris  dempt  it  Venus*  due.  Sfenser, 
So  natural  is  the  union  of  reli^n  with  justice, 
that  we  may  bokUy  deem  there  is  neither,  where 
both  are  noc  Hooker^ 

fit  who,  to  be  deem'd 

A  god,  levp^d  foQ41y  IBM  iEtfig  ftunesi  JSi{utw. 
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These  blessings,  friend,  a  deity  bestow'd; 
For  never  can  I  deem  him  less  than  god*    Dryd. 

^  Nature  disturbed. 

Is  deem*df  vindictiye,  to  have  changSi  her  couise. 

'Tbpmjom, 

2.  To  estimate;  to  make  e8timate  of:  this 
sense  is  now  disused. 

Do  nse  not  to  dy, 
Ne  dem  thy  force  by  fortune's  doom  unjust, 
lh>t  hath,  maugre  her  spite,  thus  low  me  laid 
in  dust.  Spensn"* 

But  they  that  skill  not  of  so  heavenly  matter, 
AU  that  they  know  not,  envy,  or  admlte ; 

Rather  than  envy,  let  them  wonder  at  her. 
But  not  to  deem  other  desert  aspire.     Spenser. 
Deem.  ft.  j.  [from  the  verb. j  Judgment ; 
swnise  ;  opinion.    Not  now  in  use. 

Hear  me,  my  love:  be  thou  but  true  of  he^ 

^I  true !  How  now?  what  wicked  deem  is  tlus  ? 

_.  Shahpeart. 

Pee'mster.  n.s.  [fTQxadeem.l  A  judge: 
a  word  yet  in  use  in  Jersey  and  the  £lc 
of  Man. 

DEEP,  adj,  [b«€p,  S«on.] 

I.  Having  length  downward ;  desccn^ng 

far:  profound:  opposed  to  ji5a7/owt 
All  trees  in  high  and  'sandy  grounds  are  to  b«  • 

set  deep,  and  in  watery  ground  more  shallow.  ' 

The  ^ping  gulph  low  to  the  centre 'lie^' 
And  twice  as  de^  as.  earth  is  distant  from  the 
skies.  Drydmu 

«.  Low  in  situation  ;  not  high. 

3.  Measured  from  the  surface  downward. 

Mr.  Hallcy,  in  diving  deep  into  the  sea  in  a 
diving  vessel,  found,  in  a  clear  sun-shine  day, 
that  when  he  was  sunk  many  fathoms  deep  into 
the  water,  the  upper  part  of^his  hand,  on  which 
the  sun  shone  directly,  appeared  of  a  red  colour. 
.  Newton, 

4*  Kntenng  far  ;  piercing  a  great  way. 
This  avarice 
Strikes  deeper,  grows  with  more  i>emicious  root, 
t  .     .  ^  SlaJkspeare. 

,   ror,  even  in  that  season  of  the  year,  the  ways 
m  that  vale  were  very  deep.  Clarendit.  - 

I'hou  hast  not  strength  such  hibours  to  sust^ : 

Dnnk  hellebore,  my  boy!  drink  deep,  and  Kour 

diybrab.  Drydem. 

S*  Far  from  the  outer  part. 

So  the  false  spi4er,  when  her  nets  are  spread, 
iJeep  ambush  d  in  her  silent  den  does  lie.  Dryd. 

6.  Not  superficial ;  not  obvious.  • 

If  the  matter  be  knotty,  and  the  sense  lies 
defp,  the  mind  must  stop  and  buckle  to  it,  and 
stick  upon  it  with  labour  and  thought,  and  close 
contemplation.  ^     Leeie^ 

7.  Sagacious  ;  penetrating ;  having  the 
power  to  enter  far  into  a  subject. 

WTio  hath  not  heard  it  spoken 
How  deep  you  w«re  within  the  books  of  heay'n? 
•rn.       •  •  Shakspeart, 

^e  spmt  of  ^  prophecy  she  hath,  slahp. 
He  s  meditatujgxyith  two  deep  dv/'mtn, Shake. 
He  in  my  ear 
Vented  much  policy,  and  projects  4e^ 
-Of  enemies,  of  aids,  battles,  and  leagues, 
PUustble  to  the  world,  to  me  worth  nowht. 

t  J  J.  ."      .   '.  -fef/ftMI. 

I  do  not  discover  the  helps  which  this  great 
man  of  deep  thought  mcmions.  Z^cke. 

S.  Full  of  contrivance ;  politick ;  insidi- 
ous. 

r>^f°.f  ^'^*  ™*?  ^^^  ^  ««PW  *  ^^^^* 
/)/«&,  hollow,  tr^acherw/,  isd  AiU  of  guUc,* 
B«  he  10  roe.  -  S&^hpegrt. 
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9.  Crave;  solemn.    , 

O  Cod!  if  my  deep  pny'n  ciniiet  tppease 
thee, 
But  chou  wik  be  avent'd  on  my  misdeeds. 
Yet  execute  thv  wrath  on  me  alone.      Sh4JtMp* 

Kor  zvifvX  Phoebus  wm  on  Pindus  heard 
With  deefer  gtlence,  or  with  more  regard.  Drjd, 

10.  Dark -coloured.  ^ 
With  deeftr  brown  the  grove  was  overspread. 

IX.  Having  a  great  degree  of  stilneasy  or 
gloom,  or  sadness. 

And  the  Lord  God  caused  a  Jetp  deep  to  (all 
upon  Adam.  Genait, 

xa.   Depressed  ;  sank  ;  metaphoricallyt 
low. 

Their  dtep  poverty  abounded  into  the  riches 
of  their  liberality.  *2  CorUthiuMt. 

Sjr  Bass ;  grave  in  soulid. 

The  sounds  made  by  buckeu  in  a  well  are 
diaper  and  fuUcr  than  ir  the  like  percussion  were 
made  in  the  open  air.  Bacn, 

Deep.  «.  1.  [from  the  adjective.} 
t.  The  sea^  the  main ;  the  abyss  of  wa- 
ters; the  ocean. 

Yet  we  did  lift  up  our  hearts  and  voices  to 
God  above,  who  sheweth  his  wonders  in  the  deep. 

What  earth  in  her  dark  bowels  couU  not  keep 
^rom  greedy  man,  lies  safer  in  the  deep.  Waller. 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  whom  fortune  brtnga  to 
keep 
These  rites  of  If  eptune,  monarch  of  the  deep, 

I*9pe. 
s.  The  most  solemn  or  still  part. 

There  want  not  many  that  do  fear, 
In  deep  of  night,  to  walk  by  this  Heme's  oak. 

Shakspeare, 
The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk. 

"^  Shakiptare. 

Virgin  face  divine 
Attracts  iStut  hapless  youth  through  storms  and 

waves,  , 

Alone  in  deep  of  night.  Philips. 

ToDee^pes.v.  a.  [from  d^p."] 

X.  7*0  make  deep ;  to  sink  far  below  the 
surface. 

The  city  of  Rome  wouU  receive  a  great  ad- 
vantage from  the  undertaking ;  as  it  would  raise 
^    the  banks,  and  deepeM  the  bed,  of  the  Tiber. 

Addieom. 

>.  To  darken  ;  to  cloud ;  to  make  dark. 
Vou  must  deepen  your  colours  so,  that  the  or- 
piment  may  be  the  nighest.  Peaebam, 

J.  To  make  sad  or  gloonay.    See  Deep, 
udf. 

Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  ?11  the  scene, 
Shades  ev'ry  flowV,  and  darkens  ev Vy  « reen ; 
Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods. 
And  breathes  a  broutker  horror  on  the  woods. 

Pope. 

Deep-mouthed,  adj*  [deep  and  mouth.] 

Having  a  hoarse  and  loud  voice. 
*      Huntsman,  I  charge  thee,  tender  well  my 
hounds; 
And  couple  Clowder  with  the  ^f/-flrMr«/&'4/Brach. 
.        .  Sbaksfeare. 

Behold  the  English  beach 
.Pales  in  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives,  :ind 

boys. 

Whose  shouts  and  claps  outvoice  that  deep* 

moutf/ditz.  Slaiipeare. 

Then  toils  for' beasts,  and  Cme  for  birds,  were 

ibund,  ' 

And  Jerp'^ti^th'd  dogs  did  fortst  walks  iurround. 

Drydc0. 
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Hills,  daks,  and  ioreats,  fir  Mwd  vctefi. 
While  the  %rarm  scent  draws  OS!  die  Ai/  mau"j 
train.  C^. 

Dbef-musinc.  guff.    [^^  and  nauz'.: 
Contempbtthre ;  lott  in  tboaght. 

Bat  he  deep  mmsimm  o'er  the  moMiiniw  sn;  '^ 
Thrquch  masy  thickets  id  the  iiouAand  ^txe. 

DcE^PLT.  ad%t.  [from  dtt^.l 

X.  To  a  great  dqith ;  £ar  bdow  the  sur- 
face. 

Fear  is  a  pasaion  that  b  wagidt^f  roecsi.  1 
our  natures,  and  flows  immcdsataj  fxoe.  r< 
principle  of  self>prescnratioB.  T^'-*' 

Those  impressions  were  made  wfacaihf  Vu 
was  more  suscepchreof  them:  they  have  *>-: 
detply  engraven  at  the  proper  seaaoo,  aad  'j  r  > 
fore  they  remain.  W^r 

%,  With  gre^Ct  study  or  sagadty  ;  noi  f.- 
pcrficially  ;  not  caiclcaly  ;  prcibiub: : 

3.  Sorrowfully ;  aoleroaly  ;  with  a  g:t- 
degree  of  seriousness  or  sadncsi. 

He  sighed  deefij  in  bis  sinrit.  Mr* 

Klockcns  so  de^ij  hath  swtnrv  ne'er  mcce  ^- 
come 
In  bawdy-house,  that  he  dares  not  go  bac<f- 

Upon  the  deck  our  careful  general  stecil 
And  deeply  mus'd  on  the  succeedliBg  4aT.  i^-:- 

4.  With  a  tendency  to  darkness  of  ci>j* 

Having  taken  of  the  deeply  red  jmce  <rf  t^ 
thorn  berries,  I  let  it  drop  upoo  race  j-z/'-r. 

5.  In  a  high  degree. 

To  keep  his  promise  with  him,  he  had  i  -  - 

offended  both  his  nobles  and  people.        *^  '- 

D  E  £'r  N  E  s s.  jr.  J.  [from  i/«/. J    Ertr  c  .- 

far  below  the   surface  i    proA2!^:t> : 

depth. 

Cazxianer  set  forward  with  great  tr^  b\  r'> 
son  of  the  deepness  of  the  way,  and  hea»:- 
the  great  ordnance.  i>-  - 

Some  fell  upon  stony  pbces  ;  and  they  «  «.  c:- 
cd,  because  they  had  no  deeAmeu  of  earcr. 

Deer,  ir.  /.  [be ofi*  Saxon  ;  tbia-y  Ttr.  - 
nick;  &nr»  Greek.]  That  cbtss  of  2t^. .  > 
which  is  hunted  for  venison,  coct2 :  • 
many  subordinate  sjiecies ;  as  the  $:•; 
9  or  red  deer,  the  bock  or  fallow  deer, 'J. 
roebuck,  and  others. 

You  have  beaten  my  men,  kiled  Wf  i::^  -^ 
broke  open  my  lodee.  iAet ;       I 

The  pale  that  held  my  lovely  Jeer.     f1  -  - 
To  DEFA'CE.  v.  a.   [Jt/suW^  Frvn^  * 
To  destroy ;  to  rase  $  to  ruin ;  tc  ^  - 
figjue. 

Give  me  leave  to  speak  as  camestSv  r  -  ^ 
commending  it,  as  you  have  done  in  ttaaA 
uiikiiidly  defuiseg  and  slandering  it.     if  -  _  - 

Paul  this  marriage, 
Defecing  monuments  of  coa^uer'd'Frar* 
»     Undoing  all.  Sie*  /  -' 

Pay  him  tax  thousand,  and  d^mt*  the  ^  •  • 
Sa*t'*  ■ 
VHiose  statues,  freezes,  caimans.  hsi»£z  - 
And,  though  defmed^  tht  wonder  of  ^  r 

2' -A* 

One  nobler  wretdi  can  only  tiae ; 
*T  ii  he  whose  fury  shall  ^Mf 
The  stMck's  image  in  this  piece.  ^ 

Defa'cement.  sr.  /.  [from  defett?,  ^  ' 
lation  ;  injury ;  rasuoc  ;  abolituff  1  *•''>* 
stniction. 
But  what  is  this  image,  nd  hov  ii  it  ^"- 
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The  poor  men  of  Lyons  will  tefl  yOu,  thai  th# 
image  of  God  Is  purity,  and  the  defasemtnt  lin. 
.  Batemm 

Defa'cer.  »./.  [ixiym  dfface.l  Destroy- 
er; abolisher;  violator. 

That  foul  defaeer  of  Ood't  handywork 
Thy  womb  let  loaie,'to  chase  us  to  our  graves. 
Shahpeare. 

De  p a'i l  anck.  ».  s.  [d^aiilance^  French.] 
Failure ;  miscarriage :  a  word  not  in 

use.  ^      ^  , 

The  affections  were  the  authors  of  that  un- 
happy dcfaUamu,  GlanvUie, 

To  DEFALCATE,  v.  «.  '  [from  >/*, 
falch^  a  sickle,  Latin  ;  defalquery  Fr.] 
To  cut  off;  tp  lop ;  to  take  away  part 
of  a  pension  or  salary.  It  is  generally 
used  of  money. 

Defalca'tion.  ».  J.  [fix)m  y^/a/cn//.] 
Diminution ;  abatement ;  excision  of  any 
part  of  a  cufttomary  allowanre. 

The 'tea-table  is  set  forth  with  its  customary 
bill  of  fare,  and  without  any  dtfaUaiim,    Addu, 

To  DfcCA'LK.  V.  tf.  [3ee  Defalcate.] 
To  cut  oif ;  to  lop  away.  . 

What  he  iefalkt  from  some  insipid  sin,  is  but 
to  make  some  other  more  gustfuL  Desaj  ^Pify^ 

DfcFAMA'rioN.  If.  J.  lfrom</r/flwt.JThc 
act  of  defaming  or  bringing  infamy  upon 
another ;  calumny;  reproach  ;  censure; 

detraction.  ^  ,. 

DefaMation  b  the  Uttering  of  contumeuous 
bnguage  of  any  one  with  an  mtent  of  raising  an 
il!  tame  of  the  party ;  and  this  extends  to  writmg, 
as  by  defamatory  Ubcls;  and  to  deeds,  as  re- 
proachful postures,  signs,  and  gestures.  Ay/ifft. 

Be  sUent,  and  beware,  if  such  you  see ; 
*T  IS  defamation  but  to  say.  That 's  he.  Dry/w. 
Maay  dark  and  intricate  motives  there  are  to 
detraction  and  df/amatioH;  and  many  malicious 
spies  are  searching  into  the  actions  of  a  great 
man.  Addison. 

Drfa'matory.  adj.  [fVom  defame.  \ 
Calumnious;  tending  to  defame;  un- 
justly censorious ;  libellous  ;  falsely  sa- 
tirical. .    .    u  J-       rj 

The  most  emment  sm  is  the  spreading  of  rff- 
famatory  reports.        Covrmmtnttf  the  Tongue* 
Augustus,  conscious  to  himself  ofroany  crimes, 
made  an  edict  against  lampoons  ahd  satires,  arid 
defamatory  writings.  Dryden* 

To  DEFA'ME.  If.  Oi  [de  SLiidfama,  Lat- J 
To  make  infamous ;  to  censure  falsely 
in  publick  j  to  deprive  of  honour ;  to 
dishonour  by  reports ;  to  libel ;  to  ca- 
lumniate ;  to  destroy  reputation  by 
cither  acts  or  words. 
I  heard  the  defamimv  of  manjr.  .  ,  ,  .  Jf* 
They  live  as  if  t We y  professed  Christianity 
merely  to  s|«te,  to  def^e  it.      D^apofPietyi 

My  guilt  thy  growing  virtues  did  defame  ; 
My  blacknefcs  blotted  tKy  unblemish'd  name. 
'  Dryden, 

Def  a'me.  «./.  [from  the  verb.]  Disgrace; 
dishonour.    Not  in  lise.      ^ 

Many  doughty  knighu  he  ii>  his  dayt 
Had  done  to  death ; 

And  hung  their  cooquer'd  annS|Sor  more  defame^ 
On  gaUowtrees.  ^      Spemer. 

DtFA'MER.  *.j4[from  defame^  One  that 
injures  the  reputation  of  another;  a  de- 
tractor; a  calumniator. 

It  may  be  a  useful  trial  of  the  patience  of  th« 

defamed,  yet  the  defamer  has  nc^  ^  less  crime. 

G^tertrntntoftU^ongut. 
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To  DEi^ATIGATE.  v.a.  Idefatlgo^  Lat*j 
To  wcat7 ;  to  tire. 

The  power  of  these  men*t  industries,  nevtr 

defatigattd,  hath  been  great.  Dr.  Maitui 

Defatig ACTION,  n.  t.  [de/atigafiOflat,] 

Weariness;  fatigue. 
DEFAULT.  ».  i.  I  defauty  French.] ,  . 
X.  Omission  of  that  which  we  ought  toi 

do;  neglect. 
a.  Crime ;  failure ;  fault. 

Sedition  tumbled  into  -England  more  by  the 
dSi/air/#of  goverx)ours  than  the  people's.    Hayw^ 

We,  that  know  what 't  is  to  fast  and  pray. 
Are  penitent  for  your  i^«/#, to-day.     Soakspm 

Let  me  not  rashly  callin  doubt 
Divine  prediction :  what  if  all  foretolll 
Had  been  fulHll'd,  but  through  mine  own  de» 

fault. 
Whom  have  I  to  confplain  of  but  myself?  Milti 
Partial  judges  we  are  of  our  own  excellencies* 
and  other  men's  defaults.  Swifti 

3.  Defect;  want. 

In  default  of  the  king's  pay,  the  forces  were 
laid  upon  the  subject,  Daviet, 

Cooks  could  make  artifieial  birds  and  fishes| 
In  default  of  the  real  ones.  Arbutbn^i 

4.  [In  law.]  Non-appearance  in  court  at 
a  day  assigned.  .  Cowelf* 

To  Defa'ult.  *v.  n,  [from  the  noun.] 
To  fail  in  performing  any  contract  or 
stipulation  I  to  forfeit  by  tnreaking  a 
contract. 

Defa^ulter.  II.  /.  [frottt  the  verb.] 
One  that  makes  default. 

DEFE'ASANCE.  n.  s.  [defaUbnie^  Fr.] . 

I.  The  act  of  annulling  or  abrogating  any 
contract  or  stipulation. 

a.  Defeasance  is  a  condition  attrieied  to  an 
act ;  as  to  ah  obligation,  a  recogni^' 
zance,'  or  statute,  Which  {performed  by 
the  obligee,  or  the  co^nizee,-  the  act  id 
disabled  and  made  void,  as  if  it  had  ne^ 
vcr  been  done.  Cowell, 

J..  The  writing  in  whieh  a  defeasance  itf 
contaihed. 

4.  A  defeat ;  conquest ;  the  act  of  con* 
quering :  the  ktate  of  being  conquered* 
Obaolete. 

That  hoary  king,  whh  all  his  tram, 
Being  arrived  where  that  champion  stout* 
After  his  foe's  defeasance,  did  remain, 
Him  goodly  greets,  and  fair  doc's  entertain. 

SpenseTi 

DbFC'asibi.e.  ddj.  [from  defalre^  Fr.  to 
make  void-]  That  may  be  annulled  o> 
abrogated.     . 

He  came'io  tht  crown  by  1  defedsihle  thle,  so 
Was  never  well  settled.  Vaxiesk 

DEFE'AT.  n.  s.  [from  defairct  French:] 
I  i  The, overthrow  of  an  army. 

End  Marlb*roogh*l  work,  and' finish  the  de/nit 
%    ,  ^  AmoM, 

a-  Act  of  dcstHiction ;  deprivation. 
A  king,  upqn  whose  life 
A  damn*d  defrat  was  made.  Shsksj^re. 

To  Dbfe'at.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  overthrow ;  to  undo. 

J^rfeat  thy  favour  with  usurped  beaxd.  Shake, 

Ye  ^ods,  ye  make  the  weak  most  strong; 

Therein,  ye  gods,  ye  tynnu  do  defaat.     Shah. 

They  i^ivaded  Ireland,  and  were  defeated  by 

the  lord  Mhuntjoy.  Satm» 

%.  To  fiu&traie. 
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'  To  his  su:cusattoiit 
He  pleaded  still  not  guilty,  and  aHegM 
Many  sharp  reasons  to  dtfeat  the  ^w.    Shdksp, 

Death, 
Then  due  by  sentence  when  thou  didst  trans- 

grew, 
Defeaud  of  his  seizure  many  days 
Giv'n  thee  of  grace.  Milhn. 

Discovered,  and  itfe^tii  of  your  prey, 
You  skulk'd.  Dryitn, 

He  finds  himself  naturally  to  dread  a  superior 
jBeing,  that  can  deft^  all  hn  designs,  and  disap- 
point all  his  hopes.  TtU9Um, 
3,  To  abolish ;  to  undo }  to  change. 
Defs^'aturb.  n.  s.  [from  <^and/^/«r^.J 
Change  of  feature ;  alteration  of  coun- 
tenance.   Not  in  use. 

Grief  hath  chanc*d  me; 
And  careful  hours,  with  timers  deformed  hand, 
'  Hath  written  strange  defeatures  in  my  face. 
\  Sbakspean. 

To  DETECATE.  v.  a.  [dtfieco^  Latin.] 
I.  To  purge  liquors  from  lees  or  foulness ; 
to  purify;  to  cleanse. 

I  practised  a  wiy  to  defecate  the  daric  and 
muddy  oil  of  amber.  BoyU» 

The  blood  is  not  sufficiently  deftcateJ  or  cla- 
rified, but  remains  muddy.  Harvey* 

Provide  a  brazen  tube 
Inflext:  self-taught  and  voluntary  flies 
The  defecated  liquor,  through  the  vent 
Ascending;  then,  by  downward  tract  conveyM, 
Spouts  into  subject  vessels  lovely  clear.  FbtUpe, 
a.  To  purify  from   any  extr^neoilis   or 
noxious  mixture;  to  clear ;  to  brighten. 
We  dtfeeaie  the  notion  from  materiality ;  and 
'  abstract  quantity,  place,  and  aH  kind  of  corpo- 
reity, from  it.  Glahviite. 
"Df/fkc ATE.  adj.  [from  the  verb.]  Purg- 
ed from  lees  or  foulness. 

We  are  puzzled  with  contradictions,  which 

are  no  absurdities  to  </(/cva// faailties.  Gkut^iUe. 

This  liouor  was  very  defecate.,  and  of  a  pleasing 

golden  colour.  B^le, 

Defeca'tion.  «.  /.  [defteeatio^  Latin.] 
Purification  ;  the  act  of  clearing  or  pu- 
rifying. 

The  spleen  and  liver  are  obstrOcted  in  their 
offices  at  defecathMf  whence  vicious  and  dreggish 
blood.  .  Harvey, 

DEFE'CT.  «.  s.  [dffecttuy  Latin.] 
1.  Want;  abschce  of  something  neces- 
sary; insufficiency;  the  fault  opposed 
to  superfluity. 

Errours  have  been  corrected,  and  defects  sup- 
plied. Vavics, 

Had  this  strange  energy  been  less, 
Dtfect  had  been  as  fatal  as  excess.      Blackmorc, 
a.  tailing;  imperfection. 
^h  *tts  seen 
Our  mean  secures  us,  and^tur  mere  deJ^ecU 
Ptove  our  commbdities*  6haiuj>eare, 

3.  A  feult;  mistake;  errour. 

We  had  rather  follow  the  perfections  of  them 
whom  we  like  not,  than  in  AfecUrewtaAiietium 
whom  we  lov^.  S^chr* 

Yon  Pi^iM  yourself, 
By  laying  defects  ot  judgment  to  me.  Shaksfeare, 

Trust  not  yourseff;  but,  yaar  defects  to  know. 
Make  use  of  ev'ry  friend,  and  ev*ry  foe.    FtPe, 

4.  Any  natural  imperfection ;  a  blemish ; 
a  failure,  without  direct  implication  of 
any  thing  too  little. 

Men,  throueh  some  defect  in  tne^rgans,  want 
word^,  yet  fail  not  to  9Sf^9SK  their  universal 
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to  DErt'cT.  V.  n.  [from  the  noao.)  To 
be  deficient ;  to  fall  short  of ;  to  fail- 
Obsolete. 

Some  lost  themselve^  in  attempts  above  bo* 
manity;  yet  rit^tm^\ivi:\t%c£xaosidefectedhf^m 
way,  and  tired  withuv  the  sober  circumfercncit 
of  knowledge.  Brc^wn*s  l^sdgar  Errwmrr^ 

£)kpectibi'lity.  n. s^lfrom drfeetiiif.] 
The  state  of  failing ;  deficiency  %  unpcr* 
fcction. 

The  perfection  and  sufficiency  of  Scripcvre  has 
been  shewn,  as  also  the  defeetiliii^  of  that  fm* 
ticular  tradition.  Ltrd  D^y  t»  Str  Kern,  2}igij» 

The  corruption  of  things  corruptible  depeeda 
upon  the  intrinsical  dcfccsilfiGty  of  the  connect 
tion  or  union  of  the  paru  of  things  corporeal. 

H4^*s  Ori^rfMmtUmd, 

Defe'ctible.  adj.  [from  defcctJ]  fan- 
perfect;  deficient;  wanting. 

The  extraordinary  persons,  mus  highly  ^^ 
voured,  were  for  a  great  part  of  their  lives  in  a 
defectible  condition.  HA» 

Defe'ction.  «.  r.  {defeet'f^  Latio.} 

X.  Want;  failure. 

a.  A  falling  away ;  apostacy. 

This  defection  and  fuling  away  from  God  wm 
first  found  in  angels,  and  merwards  in  men. 

RaleigjU 
If  we  fall  away  after  tasting  of  the  good  worX 
of  God,  how  criminal  must  such  a  d^c^cm  be  ! 

Attrr^mry^ 

There  is  more  evil  owing  to  our  original  *- 

fcciioH  from  God,  and  the  fooludi  and  evil  dk- 

positions  that  are  found  in  fallen  man.      Wahs, 

3.  An  abandoning  of  a  king,  or  states, 

revolt. 

He  was  diverted  and  drawn  from  hence  hf 

the  general  defection  of  the  whole  realm.  Datmsu 

Neither  can  this  be  meant  of  evil  goveraoors 

or  t^rrants,  but  of  sofhe  perverseness  and  el^ee^ 

tion  in  the  very  nation  itsel£  Mme»»' 

Defe'cti  VE.  adj.  [from  deficthvtu^  LaUl 

I.  Wanting  the  just  quantity. 

Nor  will  polished  amber,  althoufh  it  send  forth 
a  gross  and  corporeal  exhalement,  be  found  a  long 
time  d^ects^  upon  the  exactest  scales.    Brvtcm* 
a.  Full  of  detects ;  imperfect ;  not   suf- 
ficient ;  not  adequate  to  the  purpose- 

It  subjects  them  to  all  the  diseases  depetiding 
iipon  a  defective  prqjeaile  motion  of  the  blood. 

ArUitbmtU 

It  will  very  little  help  to  cure  my  ignofaiice» 

that  this  is  the  best  of  four  or  five  hypotheses 

proposed,  which  are  all  dtfeethte,  Lacke^ 

If  it  renders  us  perfect  m  one  accompfishment, 

it  generally  leaves  ns-  defectv»e\si  another.    AM> 

3.  Faulty;  vicious;  blamable. 

Our  tragedy  writers  have  been  notoriously  if 
fecHve  in  giving  proper  sentiments  to  the  persons 
they  introduce.  Addkemu 

Defective  ot  deficient Notms.  [In  gram- 
mar.] Indeclinable  nouns,  or  such  as 
want  a  number  or  some  partiealar 
case. 

Defective  Ferb.  [in  grammar.]  A 
verb  which  wants  some  of  its  tenses. 

DEFE'CTI  veness.  w.i.  [from  d^tcth$e,1 
Want ;  the  state  of  being  imperfect  | 
faultiness. 

The  lownesi  often  opens  the  boil£i^  i» 
breadth,  or  the  defectiveness  of  seme  other  perti- 
cular  mokes  any  single  part  appear  in  pcxliectiac. 


jDEFE'NCE.  ».  s.  [d<finsio^  Lattlo.] 
t.  Ouaxd  \  .protection ;  secUriti-. 
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tLMbokBk  dwelt  in  Jeni»lei)ft,tAtf1)uilt  cities 
for  defencz  in  Jttdah.  2  Ch'mticlis, 

The  Lord  b  your  protectba  and  strong  stay, 
a  drfoie*  from  heat,  and  a  cover  from  the  sun. 

Stalet, 

Be  thou  my  strong  rock  for  an  house  of  d^ 

fMtt  to  save  me.  P^dvu, 

Aninst  all  tlus  there  seems  to  be  no  Jefeiugt 

but  that  of  suppartiog  one  esublished  form  of 

doctrine  and  discipline.  Swift. 

a.  Vindication  >  justification ;  apology. 

Alexaader  beckoned  with  his  band,  and  would 

have  made  his  deftiue  unto  the  people.        Attt, 

The  vouthful  prince 
With  scom  repbed,.aRd  made  this  bold  iefenee. 

JOrydtmh 

3'  Prohibition:   this  is  a  sense  merely 

French. 
Severe  Jefetutr  may  be  niide  against  wearing 

•nv  linen  under  a  certain  breadth.  Temfie, 

4*  Resistance. 

5.  [In  law.]    The  defendant's  reply  after 
declaration  produced. 

6.  [In  fortification.]    The  part  that  flanks 
another  work. 

To  DEfE'NCE.    1;.   a.    [d^finsus^  Lat.] 
To  defend  bv  fortification.  Not  in  use. 

The  city  itself  he  strongly  fortifies, 
Three  sim  by  ax  it  well  dtfented  has.  Bctrfax* 

Defb'nceless.  adj,  [from^^wr.] 
I.  Naked;    unarmed;    unguarded;    not 
provided  with  defence ;  unprepared. 

Captain,  or  colonel,  or  knight  in  arms, 
Whose  chince  on  these  de/enceUts  doors  may 

seise. 
Guard  them,  and  him  within  protect  from  harms. 

My  sister  is  'not  so  defenctUs*  left 
As  you  imagine;  she  has  a  hidden  strength 
Which  you  remember  not.  M'diQn. 

Ah  me !  that  fear 
Comes  thund'ring  back  with  dreadful  revolution 
On  my  defetutUts  head.  MUun, 

On  a  slave  disarm'd, 
DefemeeUsSf  and  submitted  to  my  rage, 
A  base  revenge  is  vengeance  on  myself.  Drydtn. 
%,  Impotent ;  unable  to  make  resistance. 
Will  such  a  multitude  of  men  employ 
Their  suength  against  a  weak  defnmlai  boy? 

AdiisM. 

TdDEFE'ND.  v.  a.  \defindo^  Latin  ;  dt- 

fendrcy  French.] 
I.  To  stand  in  defence  of;  to*protect ;  to 
support. 

Tteero  arose,  to  defnd  Israel,  ToU  the  son  of 
Puah.  fudges* 

Deliver  xnc  from  mine  enemies,  O  my  Ged: 
defend  xnc  from  them  that  rise  up  against  me. 
-^  Ptalwu. 

Heav'n  defend  your  souls,  that  you  think 
I  will  your  aerions  and  great  business  scant. 

**  Sbchpeare. 

k  To  vindicate;  to  uphold';  to  assert;  to 
maintain* 

The  queen  on  the  throne,  by  God*s  assistance, 
is  aUe  to  ^^/^natf  herself  against  all  her  majestv's 
enemies  ana  allies  put  together.  ^wyL 

.  To  fortify ;  to  §^cure. 

And  here  th'  aceess  a  gkmny  grove  dtfemdt^ 

And  here  th*  unnavigable  lake  extends,  prjdm* 

A  villate  near  it  was  iefendid  by  the  rhrer. 

Oarendut^ 

.    To   prohibit;  to   forbid,    {dtftnire^ 
French.] 

Where  cma  you  say,  in  any  mann^.a|e» 
ThAt  iivcx  God  ifiiM  aa^f Uge  \      GitMftr, 
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O  loiis!  like  one  of  us  man  is  become* 
To  know  both  good  and  evil,  since  his  taste 
Of  that  defndedfnk. '  JMHiotL 

The  use  of  wine  is  little  practised,  and  in  some 
pbces  defended  by  customs  or  laws.         TemfU* 
5.  To  maintain  a  place,  or  cauae,  against 
those  that  attack  it. 

Let  me  be  foremost  to  defend  the  thnMie» 
And  guard  my  father's  glories  and  my  own. 

So  have  I  seen  lu-o  rival  wks  contend; 
Qne,  briskly  charge ;  one,  gravely  wise,  ddemL 

Dzr E^sti ABLE. adj.  Ihom defend,]  That 

Ri^y  l>e  defended. 
D £  P e'n  o  A N  T .  adj.  [from  defeml^  Lat.]\ 
Defensive;  fit fpr defence. 

Line  and  new  repair  our  towns  of  war 
With  men  of  courage,  and  with  means  de/Mmfm 

Sbcksfeeare, 

Defe'ndant.  II.  /.  [from  the  adjectnre.] 
X.  He  that  defends  aigainst  assaiUnts. 

Those  high  towers,  out  of  which  the  Romans 
might  more  conveniendy  fight  with  the  d^fead^ 
anU  on  the  wall,  those  also  were  broken  by  Ai^ 
chimedes'  engines.  If^kins*  Math.  A£tg, 

1.  [In  law.]  The  person  accused  or  sued. 
This  b  the  day  appointed  for  the  cumlNrt 
And  ready  are  the  appellant  and  defendant.  £&«!• 
Plaintiff  dog,  and  bear  ^^<»iMf.       ifidUr^ab 
Defe'nder.  ;f.  J.  [from  defend^ 
I.  One  that  defends ;  a  champion. 
Banish  your  defendtre :  till  at  length 
Your  ignorance  deliver  you. 
As  most  abated  caotives,  to  some  nation 
That  won  you  without  blows.       '    SAakefe&n^ 
Dost  thou  not  moara  our  powV  nofkof^ia 
vain, 
And  the  defender t  of  our  city  skin  ?        Drydttu 
a.  An  asserter ;  a  vindicator. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  no  way  so  elTectoal  to 
betray  the  uuth,  as  to  procure  it  a  weak^^ad^. 

3.  [In  law.]    An  advocate  ;  one  that  de-  • 

fends  another  in  a  court  of  Justice. 
DEFfi'NSATrvE.  n.  t.  [from  d^enu^ 
I.  Guard*,  defence. ,  * 

A  very  unsafe  defentatw  it  is  against  the  fury 
of  the  lion,  and  surely  no  better  than  virginity, 
or  blood  royal,  which  Pliny  doth  place  in  cock* 
broth.  Brfwmt  ^^g^  Brvurs. 

M  the  bishop  has  no  other  d^eneeAivet  but  ex- 
communication, no  other  power  but  that  of  die 
keys,  he  may  surrender  up  liis  pastoral  staff. 

a.  [In  surgery.]    A  bandage,  plaster,  oc 
the  like,  used  to  secure  a  wound  from 
outward  violence. 
DEFE^vsrBLE.  adj.  [frOfti  defence^ 
X.  That  may  be  defended. 
A  field. 
Which  nothing  but  the  sound  df  Hotftpnr's  name 
Did  seem  to  make  dtfentikk.  Skaktpiari^ 

They  must  make  themselves  d^sihU  both 
against  the  natives  and  sgainst^strangers.  Bae^u. 
HaVidg  dften  heard  Venice  represented  u  one 
of  the  most  defensUU  cities  in  the  world,  I  in* 
formed  myselfm  what  its  svength  ceasists. 


%.  Justifiable;  right ;  capable  of  vindica- 
tion. 

I  concehre  it  very  defensihU  to^stfm  an  ad- 
versary, and  disable  him  from  doing  mischief. 

Defe'nstve.  adj.  [deftniifi  French  j  from 
depnidm$%  LattnO 
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f *  Thit  iCTfes  to  dtknd ,  proper  for  de- 
frnce  I  not  offensive. 

He  would  not  be  persuaded  by  danger  to  ofier 

way  oftnce,  but  onW  to  itand  upon  the  best  df 

fituive  suard  he  couVL  Stdaty. 

My  uflfireparedness  for  war  testifies  for  me 

that  I  am  set  on  the  defeiuive  part.  King  Cbarlt*, 

DfJtMsive  arms  by  by>  ^  useless  here, 
Whcie  massy  balls  the  ueighbourbg  rocks  do 
tear.  JValUr* 

s.  In  a  sute  or  posture  of  defeocc. 
Whatatood,  recoirdy 
IMmshre  scarce*  or  with  pale  £ear  surprised, 
Ftad  icaominious.  MHUh, 

DBFh'NsivK.  H.  /.  [from  the  adjective.] 
1.  Safeguard.  . 

War^  preventive,  upon  just  fears,  are  true  *• 

ftmtivet^  at  >vell  as  on  actual  invasions.    '  SacoH» 

V  State  of  defence.  . 

Hi»  majestv,  not  at  all  dismayed,  resolved  to 

stand  upon  tne  defemiive  only.  ChremJonm 

D  E  F  e'n  s  1 V  E  L  \  .•  adV'   [from  defensive.'] 

In  a  defensive  manner. 
B £  F  K^N  ST.  part*  pau.    [from  •  defiacc^ 
Defended.    Obsolete. 
Scout  men  of  aima,  and  with  tbeor  guide  at 

y.iir«  Troy's  old  town  dcfemt  with  lUon's  tower. 

Fairfax, 

n  DEFE'R.  V.  «.  [from  difiroy  Lai.J 

I.  To  put  off;  to  delay  to  act. 
He  wilt  not  lan^  dftr 
To  vindicate  the  slory  of  bi»  «*•»« 
Against  all  competition»  not  will  long 
Eiadureit.  ^    ^  MiUon. 

■  Inure  thyself  betimes  to  the  love  and  practice 
tf  gpod  deeds ;  for  the  longer  thou  dftrresi  to  be 
acquainted  with  them,  the  less  eveiy  day  th«»u 
wiit  find  thy  self  disposed  to  them.      Atterhun. 

5U  To  pay  deference  or  regard  to  another  & 
opinion. 

5iDEF£'R-  v.a* 

I.  To  withhold :  to  delay.      ^^ 

Dffgr  the  promised  boon,  the  goddess  cnes. 

Neither  is  tWs  t  matter  to  be  deferrfd  m  a 
•uore  convenient  time  of  peace  and  leisure. 

Syetft. 

%.  To  refer  to  5  to  leave  to  another's  judg- 
ment and  determination. 

The  commissionen  def erred  the  matter  unto 
Ibe  eat!  of  Northumberland,  who  was  the  prin« 
dpal  man  of  authority  in  those  pans.       Macen* 
Deafer BNCE.  ».  j.  [deference^  Fr.] 
1.  Regard;  respect.    ,.  ^  „   .    .       •    . 
V&il  could  have  excelled  Vanui  in  tragedy, 
tad  Horace  in  lyriC  poetrv,  but  out  ei  deference 
to  his  friends  he  attempted  neither.        Dryden. 
He  may  bB  convinced  that  he  is  in  an  error, 
by  observing  those  persons,  for  whose  v.  isdom 
and  goodnen  he  has  the  greatest  defirencc,  to  b^ 
of  a  tonijrary  lentimcwt.  -  Swifi* 

%m  Complaisance;  condescension. 

A  natural  rou^hess  rhakes  a  roan  u(^com-> 
nlabant  to  others;  so  tha;  he  has  no defcrenee  for 
their  inelinations,  tempers,  or  conditions.  Luke, 

5.  Submission.  ^  .,  .   . , 

Most  of  our  fcUow^ibjectt  are  guided  either 
by  the  prejudice  of  education,  or  by  a  deference 
to  the  judgment  of  tliose  who,  perhaps,  ih  their 
ovwi  hearts,  disapprove  the  opimons  which  they 
indusuiously  spread  among  the  multitude. 

Additan. 

De'ferent.  ^idj,  ffrom  deferens y  of  de» 
feroy  Lat*]  That  carries  up  and  down. 
>The  figures  of  pipes  or  concavesi  ti«ii>agh. 
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Which  soimds  jpass,  or  of  other  bo£c9  i^rrrti^ 
conduce  to  the  variety  and  alteraxion  cf  ue 

'  sound.  A:»; 

De'ferent.  It.  i.  [from  the  adjective.' 
That  vi^hich  carries ;  that  which  a» 
▼eys. 

It  is  certain,  however  it  craSses  dte  xttxy^ 
opinio^,  that  sounds  may  be  created  vitK-i/ 
air,  though  air  be  the  most  frvourable  dgftr^t:  f, 
sounds.  ^  -&►'•"*■ 

Deafer ENTs,  n.  i.  [In  wirgcry.]  Cert-c? 
vessels  in  the  human  body,  appoinici 
for  the  conveyance  of  humours  free 
one  place  to  another.  *  ChafAcr. 

DEFI'ANCE.  If.  J.  [from  d^f.  Fr.] 

X.  A  chailen^;  an  invitation  to  figlit 
The  fierv  Tybalt,  with  his  sword  prejai  i; 
TlTiich,  as  "he  breath'd  drfams*  to  my  cars, 
He  swung  about  his  head.  Sh^kjt'^f^ 

Nor  is  it  just  to  bring 
A  war,  without  a  just  Jfamce  made.      iVV. 

».  A  challenge  to  make  any  impcachrxt: 
good. 

3.  Expression  of  abhorrence  or  crj^ternr*- 

The  Novatian  heresy  was  very  apt  to  .'ir-i 

well-meanii^  souls;  who,  seeing  it  bjd^  **^ 

express  d^nce  to  ;;posacy,  could  not  v-T^r. 

that  it  was  itself  any  defection  from  die  JV 

Nobody  will  so  openly  bid  dgfuunt  to  ct-n  •* 
sense,  as  to  affirm  visible  and  direct  a^txi..  • 
ttons.  '         -^*'' 

DEf  I'CIENCE.  >  ir.  j.  [from  i^«>,  L:- 
DEFI'CIENCY.  \     tin.] 
2.  Want ;  something  less  than  isnecef^i'^' 
What  is  to  be  conadered  in  this  case  is  d.. '  • 
if  tliere  be  a  suiHcient  fulness  or  dij.:*!^^  -" 
blood ;  for  difie^ ent  methods-are  to  be  ta£f  r. 
Ar^i^hitA%»A  T. 
There  is  no  burden  laid  upon  ot/r  v**  «•' 
nor  any  drficienty  to  be  hereafter  ma<2^  "t    • 
ourselves,  which' has  been  our  case  in  &.*  To- 
other subsidies.  Ai^-'- 
a.  Defect;  failing;  imperfectiop. 

Scali^er,  6ndittir  a  defect  in  the  reason  d  ^^• 
stotle,  tntroduceth  one  of  no  less  dc^if^i^  '■^' 
self.  Browne  Fa^sr  Ent^'- 

Thou  in  thyself  art  perfect,  and  m  thee 
Is  no  defdenet  found.  •'•''  - 

We  hnd,  in  our  own  nafures,  too  ffi-':  '^ ' 
dence  of  intellectual  dfunence^  and  depl   -  * 

•  confessions  of  human  ignafax^cc.  Gi.-  >* 

What  great  defcunu  is  it,  if  vre  ckune  £  -"  : 
others  f        •  •  ^;'  • 

The  characters  of  comedy  and  tia««y  -" 
never  to  be  made  perfect;  hut  always  t?  •  * 
drawn  with  some  specks  of  fraiky  and  d-.^-  ;^' 
such  as  they  have  been  described  to  us  «>  "^'^ 
tory.  ^'y 

B^fi^ciEsr.  adj.  [dtfictemi,  fromifv;^' 
Latin.]  Failiftgi  wanting}  defect*; 
imperfect. 

O  woman!  best  of  all  things,  as  the  niH 
Of  God  ordaln'd  them:  his  creating  hsfitf  ^ 
Nothing  imperfect  or  depeiad  left.  y^-'  ' 

Figure*  are  either  simple  or  mixed:  th.    *-" 

pie  b«  either  drcular  of  angular ;  ttd  of ' 

lar,  either  complete,  as  circles,  or  4?^^"  .***  • 
ovals.  'f  -  '; 

Neither  Virgil  nor  Homer  were  d(fi.-^' 

•  any  of  the  former  beauties.  i'--*  • 

Several  thoughts  of  the  mind,  ^hrv^~*  •' 

have  either  none,  or  very  d^f^i*nt  na3i=*^  *^ 

diligeotly  to  1»  stttfied^  -'*-^-* 

Deficient  Num^rs  [  in  arit  hxnctid .  ^^ 

those  numbers,  wHose  parts,  adUci^  ;> 
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SCtber,  make  less  than  the  integer  wliose 
parts  they  arc.  Chambers, 

D£Fi'£R.  tt,  J.  [ftomJefifVr,']  A  chal- 
lenger; a  contemner;  one  that  dares 

'    and  defies. 

It  it  noc  then  high  time  that  the  laws  should 
provide,  by  the  most  prudent  iihd  effectual 
meajis,  to  curb  thot^  bold  and  Insolent^r/f''-'  of 
Heaven  f  TilUtfM, 

To  DEFIXE.  II.  a.  [apian,  Saxon ;  from 

I.  To  make  foul  or  impure;  to  make 
nasty  or  filthy ;  to  dirty. 

There  is  a  thing,  Harry,  known  to  many  in 
our  land  by  the  name  of  pitch ;  this  pitch,  as 
ancient  writers  do  report,  doth  Jefile.      Sbaktp. 

He  is  justly  reckoned  among  the  greatest 

f  relates  <^  his  age,  however  his,  character  mav 
e  dffiUd  by  mean  and  dirty  liands.  Sxvifi* 

a.  To. pollute ;  to  make  legally  or  rituafly 
impure. 

Inat  which  dieth  of  iuelf  he  shall  noc  eat,  to 

^'/ff  hsmsetf  therewith.  'Lep'. 

Neither  shall  he  i///S/r  himself  for  his  father.  . 

JL<v, 

3.  To  corrupt  chastity ;  to  violate. 

EvTy  object  his  offence  revilM; 
The  husband  murder'd,  and  the  wife  drfiN. 

4.  To  taint ;  to  corrupt ;  to  vitiate ;  to 
make  guilty. 

Forgetfulness  of  good  turns,  ttefiting  of  souls, 
adultery,  and  shameless  undeanness.     Whdmm. 

God  requires  rather  that  we  should  die,  than 
defile  ourselves  with  impieties.  StUiimgJit^, 

JLet  not  any  insunces  of  sin  defile  your  re- 
quests. fVake, 
TdDEPi'LE.  v.«.ric^itr,Fr.]  To  march; 
to  %o  off  file  by  file.  \ 
DcFi^fe.  ».  i.  [JefiUj  Fr.  from /f^,  a  line 
of  soldiers  ;  which  is  derived  from//«w, 
a  thread.]  A  narrow  passage  i  a  long 
narrow  pass ;  a  lane. 

ITiere  is  in  Oxford  a  narrow  defiUf  to  use 
the  military  term,  where  the  partisans  used  to 
encounter.  AMsm. 

D E  F  t^L  E  M  E  N  T .  «.  J,  [from  itefU,"]  The 
state  of  being  defiled ;  the  act  of  defil- 
ing ;  nastuiess ;  pollution ;  Cwfrruption ; 
ddvdation. 

Lust, 
By  unchaste  looks,  loose  gestures,  and  foul  talk, 
JLers  in  defilemetU  to  the  inward  parts.    MUion. 

The  unchaste  arc  provoked  to  see  their  vice 
expued,  and  the  chaste  cannot  rake  into  such 
filth  without  danger  ofdefiUmemt.  Spectator, 

Defi^lea.  n.  i.  [from  deftU.']  One  that 
defiles  ;  a  corrupter ;  a  vtolater. 

At  the  l3st  tremendous  dsyt  I  shall  hold  forth 
in  my  arms  my  much  wronged  child,  arid  call 
aloud  for  vengeance  on  her  defiUr*         Addu6M. 

Defi^nable.  aJJ.  {(rom  iUfifu»'\ 

1.  That  may  be  defined;  capable  of  defi- 
nition. 

The  Supreme  Nature  we  cannot  otherwise 
define*  than  by  saying  it  is  infinite ;  as  if  infinite 
were  dtfinabUy  or  mfinity  a  subject  for  our  nar- 
row understanding.  Drydem, 

a.  That  may  be  ascertained. 

Concerning  the  time  of  th6  end  of  the  world, 
the  question  is,  whether  that  time  be  dtfindbU 
or  no.  Burnet*i  Tbfory. 

To  DJEFI'NE,  v.  a.  idefinhi  Lat.  dejimr^ 
French.] 
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X.  To  give  the  definition  \  tb  explain  a 
thing  by  its  qualities  and  circumstances. 

Wkose  loss  canst  tl^u  mean. 
That  dost  $0  well  their  miseries  defineT  •  Sidm^, 
Though  (kfiKtng  be  thought  the  proper  way  to 
make  known  the  proper  signification,  yet  there 
are  «ime  words  that  will  not  be  defined,  y^Mie. 
%»  To  circumscribe  i  tb  m^rk  the  limit  $ 
to  bound. 

^Vhen  th«  rings  appeared  onlv  black  and 
white,  they  were  very  distinct  ana  well  dtfimed^ 
and  the  blackness  seettied*  9a  intense  as  that  t€ 
the  ceniRd  spot.  Nttptmu 

To  Dt:  k'i'NK.  V.  m  To  determine  j  to  de- 
cide ;  to  decree.  * 

The  unjust  judge  is  the  capiul  jrcmover  of 
landmarks,  when  lie  defined  amiss  of  lands,  and 
properties.       '   .  Awf«. 

Dkfi'ner.  ff.  i.  [from  define^  One  that 
explains ;  one  tl^at  describes  a  thing  by 
its  qualities.. 

Tour  God,  Torsootb,  is  found 
Incomprehensible  and  infinite  %  /  -     :' 
But  is  he  therefore  foui^f  Vain  searcher!  00: 
JLetyour  imperfect  deinitiba  show. 
That  nochug  you,  the  wtak  dtfimu^  know.     . 
:  .c.    ..       '   Prmr. 

DFFINITE.  adj,  [from  definttar^  Lai.] 

1.  Certain;  limited;  bounded. 

Hither  to  your  arbour  dire^  timea  he  renur- 
ed;  and  he^e,  by  your  means,  had  the  sight  df  U»e 
eoddess,  who  in  a  d<JimU  compass  can  set  forth 
infinite  beauty.  ^idney* 

1.  Exact;  precise. 

Ideots,  in  this  case  of  favour,  would 
Be  wsely  definite.  Sbahpeare. 

In  a  charge  of  adultery,  the  accuser  ouj^t  10 
set  fiirth  in  the  accusatory  libel,  or  inquisitiaii, 
which  succeeds  in  the  place  of  accusation,  some 
certain  and  definite  time.        Ajlifft*  Fmrergnm^ 

DEFINITE.  If.  /.  [from  the  adjective.] 
Thing  explained  or  defined. 

Special  b:*sur  Jy  is  nothing  else  but  the  defr* 
nition  of  tho  ccueral ;  and  the  general,  again* 
is  nothing  else  but  a  definiie  of  the  ^eciai. 

Aylige* 

Dt'FiN  ITEM  ESS.  ft.  i.  [from  drfiniuJl 
Certainty  ;  limitedness.  Did. 

Depini'tiom.  ji. /.  [defiaUwftAi^deJiKP' 
fro;r>  French.] 

2.  A  short  description  of  a  thing  by  its 
properties. 

I  drew  my  definition  of  poetical  wic^  firom  my 
particular  consideration  dt  Mm ;  for  propriety  of 
thoughts  and  words  is  only  to  be  found  in  him. 

JDrjdem, 
a.  Decision ;  determination. 

3.  [In  logick.]  The  explication  of  the 
essence  of  a  thing  by  its  kind  aad^dif- 
ference. 

What  b  man  f  Not  a  reasonable  animal  mere* 
ly;  for  that  u  not  an  adequate  and  distinguish- 
ing drfinittM*  Bentlej^ 

Depi'nitive.  adj.  [defiaitivtUf  Lat.]  De- 
terminate; positive;  express. 

Other  authors  write  often  dubiously^  even  in 
matters  wherein  is  expected  a  strict  and  dcfini- 
/i«r truth.  Brown*  Fulgar  Kri^urt. 

1  make  haste  to  the  casting  and  comparting  of 
the  whole  woi^ ;  It  being  indeed  the  very  defini' 
tive  Slim  of  this  art,  to  distribute  usefully  and 
•  gracefidly  a  well  chosen  pk)t.  H'^ttton, 

DEFl'NiTfVELY.  d</v.  [from  definitive. ] 
PowtiTciyj  decisively;  expressly.- 
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,  DrfirntrvHy  thus  I  answer  jovl  : 

Your  Iov<4«s«rvc«  my  tJianks;  hux.  my  desert, 
Unm-Titable,  shuns  your  high  request.  Shaisf. 
Bellarmine  uif h  :  because  we.  tiimk  that  the 
bodv  of  Ciiriit  maj*  be  in  nuuy  jilaccs  at  once, 
locaUv  and  visiblv ;  therefore  w.^iay  and  hoJd, 
tiiat  the  same  body  tuay  be  circumiorlpLivcly  and 
icfmitivdy  in  mure  pUces  3t  once.  Hal!. 

^rhjt  Methtusclah  was  the  longest  lived  of  all 
the  diUJren  of  Adam,  we  need  lot  grant ;  nor 
is  it  dfjlnitiicty  set  down  by  Moses.       £rozrn, 

D  e  F  i'n  I T I V  E  N  E  98 . «.  J.  [from  Jefinitrw.  ] 

Decisiveness.  Diet, 

Deflagkabi'lttV.  ».  i.  [from  dcjiagro^ 

Lat.]     Combustibility;    the  quality  of 

taking  fire,  and  burning  totally  av%ay. 

We  have  spent  mi^re  time  than  tlie  opinion  of 
the  X^-X'^-)' lie fiagr ability ^  \i  I  may  so  speak,. ci" 
salt-petre  did  perniic  us  to  iniagioe.  BojU* 

DF.rLA'GRABLE.      €idj\     [from     di]flflgrOf 

Lat.]  Having  the  quality  of  wasting 
away  wholly  in  fire,  without  any  re« 
mains. 

Our  chymical  oils,  snpp^wine  that  they  were 
exactly  pure,  yet  they  would  be,  as  the  .best 
spirit  of  wine  is,  but  tiie  more  intianmiable  and 
dcjiagraUe.  ,  B^U, 

D  E  F  L  A  G  R  a't  1  o  k  .  n.  J.  \_defla^'aUOy  Lat.] 
A  trrm  frequmtly  made  use  of  in  chy- 
mistiy,  for  setting  fire  to  several  things 
in  their  preparation :  as  in  making 
^thiops  with  fire,  with  sal  pnmfllae, 
and  many  others.  ^dnry, 

'1  he  true  reason  why  paper  is  not  burned  l>y 
the  tiamc  that  plays  aboiy:  it  seems  to  be,  that 
the  aqueous  part  of  the  spirit  of  wine,  being  im- 
bibed by  the  paper,  keeps  it  so  moi^t,  that  die 
flame  ot  the  sulpnureous  parts  of  the  same  spirit 
cannot  fasten  on  it;  and,  therefore,  when  the 
dejittj^raiivn  is  over,  you  shall  always  find  the 
paper  moist.  JSoy/e, 

To  DEFLE'CT.  t.  n.  [de/lfrto,  Latin.] 
To  turn  aside ;  to  deviate  from  a  true 
course,  or  right  line. 

At  some  parts  of  the  Azores  the  needle  dtfed^ 
etb  not,  but  Ueth  in  the  true  meridian  :  oli  the 
other  side  of  the  Azores,  and  this  side  of  the 
equator,  tho  north  point  of  the  needle  whee^eth 
to  the  west.  Bro-wns  Vulvar  Errourx^ 

For,  did  not  some  from  a  straight  course  defect^ 
They  could  aot  meet,  they  could  no  world  erect. 

Biackmwem 

D  E  F  L  E'c  T I  o  K .  «.  J.  [from  deflector  Lat.] 

I.  Deviation ;  the  act  of  turning  aside. 
Needles  incline  to  the  south  on  the  other  side 
of  the  equator;  and  at  the  v«ry  line,  or  middle 
circle,  staud  without  deflection.  Brown, 

a.  A  turning  aside,  or  out  of  the  way. 

3.  [In  navigation.]  The  departure  of  a 
ship  from  its  true  course. 

DefI'E'xure.  II.  J.  [from  deJUctOy  Latin.] 
A  bending  down  j  a  turning  aside,  or 
out  of  the  way.  Ditt, 

Deflora'tion.  «.  J.  lde/l§ratioft,  Fr. 
from  df/lorattUf  Latin.] 

I.  The  act  of  deflouring;  the  taking 
away  of  a  woman's  virginity. 

a.  A  selection  of  that  which  is  most  va- 
luable. 

The  laws  of  Normandy  are,  in  a  great  mea* 
sure,  the  defloration  of  the  English  laws,  and  a 
Uanscript*of  them.  Htdtt 

Tt  PfiFtO'yR.  V.  a.  Idfflmr,  Fr] 


f  •  To  ravish  t  to  take  away  a  woR^:*fl 
virginity. 

As  is  the  lust  of  an  eunuch  to  def^ia'  a  vWj, 
so  is  he  that  exccucetb  ^dgmest  wUh  vt.i-r.:. 

Now  will  I  hence  to  seek  my  loreh'  mot.T, 
And  let  my  spleetiful  sons  this  truii  idrfic^r. 

».  To  take  away  the  beauty  and  griLt  as 
any  thing. 

Ho^r  on  a  suddeti  lost, 
J>efac*d,  drflsur^d,  add  now  lu  death  deTocr* 

A'-.r. 

If  he  died  young,  he  died  innocent,  and  V^i"^: 
the  siieetness  of  hi*  sotd  was  d^sred  and  m  ir  - 
ed  from  him  by  the  fidues  and  ^Uies  c^'  a  tr> 
ward  age.  "Tc-L  ■■ 

Deflo'urer.  «.  s.  [from  dijionr.]'  A 
ravishcr ;  or>e  that  takes  away  vii-g:.?ity. 
I  have  often  w  ondcred  that  thc»sc'  drfU^-^iTti.  i 
innocence,  though  dead  to  all  the  sentiraefi  i 
vinue  and  honour,  are  not  restiained  by  Ki:r^ 
nity.  'jL^.i-A 

Deflu'ous.  adj,  IdrJTtMf,  Lat.] 

1.  That  flows  down. 

2.  That  falls  off. 

DfcFLu'X.B.  J.    y^fiuxUSyl.^.'}      DCWI- 

ward  flow. 

Both  bcidies  arc  clammy,  and  bridle  the  cr^** 
of  humours  without  penoins  (hem  in  too  rco. 

DEFLu'xroN.  If.  J.  Ideftuxio^  Lat.]    1  be 
flow  of  humours  downward. 

We  see  that  taking  cold  moveth  looseness,  h 
contraction  of  the  skin  and  outward  pirts;  uJ 

-  90  doth  cold  Ukewise  cause  rheums  and  d*f^^  ■-* 
from  the  head.  '  £..  a 

pE'PL  Y.  adv.  [from  <i//.]    Dcxteroufh  ; 
skilfully.     Obsolete.     Projierly  dcjVj, 
Lo,  how  finely  the  Graces  can  it  foot 

To  the  instrument; 
They  dauncen  d.'j!y,  and  sing  en  soote, 
In  their  roerrinient.  Sfr^fr, 

l)EFOED  ACTION.     «.    j.     [fVonn     dff^S-J,, 

Lat.]  The  act  of  making  filthy ;  p:!- 
lution.  This  is  no  English  word ;  n 
least,  to  make  it  English,  it  should  be 
written  defedation. 

What  native  unextingui^able  beauty  mi!«f  S» 
impressed  and  instincted  through  the  ^rr *.-. 
which  the  drfadati«n  of  so  many  parts  bj  i  K-^ 
printer,  and  a  worse  editor,  could  not  hu..<.r 
from  shining  forth !  B.  £.> 

Depo'rcement.  n.  $,  [fromj^m-l    A 
withholding  of  lands  and  teoemcat^  :?T 
force  from  the  right  owner. 
To  DEFCKRM.  V.  a,  \defirm9^  Lat.] 
X,  To  disfigure ;  to  make  ugly ;  to  spoH 
the  forod  of  any  thine. 

I  that  am  airtail'd  of  all  fair  prcqx>rt2on, 
Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembliug  nature, 
Deform*d,  onfinish*d,  sent  before  rav  time 
I&to  thi^  breathing  world,  scarce  hatf  mad;  c^ 

Wintry  blasts 

-  Deform  the  year  deligndess.  Tls^^- 
a.  To  dishonour ;  to  make  nneraccfuJ. 

Old  men  with  dust.^^«r«iW  their  Loar^  t '  r. 

Defo'rm.  adj.  ideformisi  Lat.]    U^>» 
disfigured  ;  of  an  irregular  form. 

I  did  proclaim. 
That  whoso  kiU'd  that  monster  most  df-^rm^ 

Shguld  iuTC  miao  oo^y  dsushter  to  his  ^^' 
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So  spake  the  griesly  terror ;  and  m  shape* 
So  speaking  a6d  id  thre^itehing,  grew  tenfold 
Ivlore  dreadful  and  ifefgrm.  MUtom, 

Sight  fo  def9i^  vihm  heart  «f  rode  could  long 
Bry-eyed  bihsld  ?  Miltm. 

Depo^ma^tion.  n.  j.  [deformatio^lat.'] 

A  defacing ;  a  disfiguring. 
D  E  F  o^R  M  E  D .  participial  adj.  Ugly ;  want- 
ing natural  beauty. 
Oefo^rmedly.  ad'v.  [from  drform,']  In 

an  ugly  manner. 
Defo'rmedness.  n,  /.  [from  deformed,'] 

Ugliness;  a  disagreeable  form. 
De  f  o'r m it  y.  n.  J.  Ideformitaji  Lat.] 
I.  Ugliness ^  lllfavouredness. 
1,  in  this  weak  piping  tfaue  of  peace. 
Have  no  delight  to  piss  away  the  time. 
Unless  to  spy  my  shadow  in  the  sun. 
And  descsmt  on  nkine  own  defitmity.       Sbaisp* 

Proper  d^fhmity  aeenu  not  in  the  fie«d 
So  horrid  as  in  woman.    .  Sbdhpeare. 

Where  ni^itftamity  to  modt  my  body ; 
To  shape  my  legt  of  an  unequal  size. 
To  disproportion  me  in  evexy  part.  t^iaks. 

Why  should  not  roan, 
Retaining  atill  divine  similitude, 
la  parti  trom  tuch  drformitiet  be  fi'ee. 
And,  for  his  Maker's  image  sake,  exempt  f 

itfZOan. 

a.  Ridiculousness;  the  quality  of  some* 
thing  worthy  to  be  'laughed  at^  or  cen- 
sured. 

In  -comedy  there  is  somewhat  more  of  the 

worse  Ukeness  to  be  taken ;  because  it  i$  oftento 

produce  laughter,  which  is  occasioned  bv  the 

sight  of  some  deformity,  IJrydetu 

3.  Irregularity ;  inordinatencss. 

No  glory  is  more  to  be  envied  than  that  of  due 

reforming  either  church  or  state,  when  defmrmi- 

tie*  are  such,  that  the  perturbation  and  novelty 

are  not  like  to  exceed  the  benefit  of  reforming. 

King  CbarU*, 

Defo'asor»  ».  /.  [irom  farceur,  Fr.] 
One  that  overcomes  and  casts  out  by 
force.    A  law  term.  Blount, 

To  DEFRAUD,  v.  «.  idefraudo,  Latin.] 
To  rob  or  deprive  by  a  wile  or  trick  j 
to  cheat ;  to  cozen ;  Jo  deceive ;  to  be- 
guile: with  ^before  the  thing  taken 
by  fraud. 

That  no  man  go  beyond  and  d^raud  his  bro- 
ther in  any  matter,  because  that  the  Lord  is  the 
avenger  or  all  such,  as  we  also  have  forewarned 
you  and  testified.  *Tht*»aknittHu 

My  son,  drfrMdnxx.  the  poor  yiiis  living,  and 
make  not  the  needy  eyes  to  wait  long.    Mcclut, 

Churches  seem  injured  and  defrauded  of  ihzvt 
right,  when  places,  not  sanctified  as  they  are, 
prevent  them  unnecessarily  in  that  pre-eminence 
and  honour.  Hooker, 

There  they,  who  brothers  better  ckum  disown, 
£xpel  their  parents,  ahd  usurn  the  throne ; 
Defraud  xhtrt  clients,  and,  to  lucre  sold, 
fiit  brooding  on  unprofitable  gold.  Dryden, 

But  now  he  seizld  Briseis'  neav'nly  charms. 
And  ^my  valour's  prife  defrauds  my  arms. 

Pope. 

There  is  a  portion  of  our  lives  which  every 
wise  man  may  jxjstly  reserve  for  his  own  particu- 
lar use,  without  ^!^4rir^'/t^  his  lutive  country. 

Dryden, 

De  FR  AUD  ACTION.  »•  J.  [i^^ifMid,  Lalin.] 
Privation  by  fraud. 

Their  impcistures  are  worse  than  any  other; 
deiutlin^  fiot  enhr  into  pecuniary  defraudation*^ 
hut  the  inrepwable  deceit  of  dcauw       Mrtwn, 
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DirftA^UDER.  IS.  J.  {homdtfraud.\  A 
deceiver ;  one  that  cheats. 

The  profligate  in  morals  grew  severe, 
Zhfrtuder*  just,  a&d  sycc^bants  sincere. 

Slackmorta 
To  DEFRA'Y.  v.  a:  Idefra^er,  Fr.]    To 
bear  the  charges  of  >  to  discharge  ex- 
pences. 

He  would,  out  of  his  own  revenue,  defray  the 

charges  belonging  to  the  sacrifices. ,         *2  Mac^ 

It  IS  easy  te  lay  a  charge  upon  any  town ;  but' 

to  foresee  how  tne  same  may  be  answered  and 

defrayed,  b  the  chief  part  of  good  advisement* 

Spemter* 

It  is  lone  since  any  stnmgejr  arrived  m  this 

part,  and  therefore  takejye  no  care;  the  sUte 

wiU  defray  you  all  the  tune  you  stay,  neither 

shall  you  suy  one  day  the  less  for  that.    Batou, 

Defra'yer.  n.  j.  [from^defrtty.']    One 

that  discharges  expences. 
Defra'yment.  ff.  J.  [from  defray.']  The 

paymient  of  expences. 
DEFT.  adj.  [bsepty  Sax.]    Obsolete. 
1.  Neat;  handsome ^  ^r^ce. 
1.  Proper;  fitting. 

Jou  go  not  the  w«f  to  examine;  you  must 
the  watch,  that  are  their  accusers^ 
——Yea,  marry ;  that 's  the  defUstyny.  Siahp, 
3.  Ready;  dexterous. 

Loud  iiu  of  kughter  seis'd  the  guests,  to  see 
The  limping  god  so  dtfi  at  hb  new  ministry* 

Drjdetu 
The  wanton  calf  may  skip  with  many  a 
bound; 
And  my  cur,  TVay,  play  deftest  feats  iItouikL 

Gay, 

De'ftly,  aitf.  [from  deft.']  Obsolete. 
I.  Neatly ;  dexterously. 

Come,  high  or  low. 
Thyself  and  office  defUy  show !  Shah.  Madet^, 
%.  In  a  skilful  manner. 

Youns  Colin  Clout,  a  lad  of  peerlees  meed. 
Full  weU  couladance,  and  defUy  tune  tl^  reed. 

DEFU'NCT.  adj.  Idefunctm,  Lat.]  Dead  j 
deceased. 

1  therefore  beg  it  not 
To  please  the  palate  of  my  appetite ; 
Nor  to  comply  with  h^at,  the  young  afCccts, 
III  me  defuncty  and  proper  satisnction.     Shektp, 

Here  entity  and  quiddity, 
The  souls  of  defunct  bodies,  fly.  HudibwM, 

Dkfu'nct.  n.  J.  [from  the  adjective.] 
One  that  is  deceased  \  a  dead  man  or 
woman. 

Nature  doth  abhor  to  make  his  couch 
With  the  defundf  or  sleep  upon  the  dead. 

^  Shahpeitren 

In  many  cases,  the  searchers  are  able  to.  report 

the  opinion  of  the  physician  who  was  with  the 

patient,  as  they  receive  the  same  from  the  friends 

of  the  </?/««/.  Craant. 

Defu'nctiok.  «.  /.  [from  defunct.'] 
Death. 

Nor  did  the  French-possess  the  Salique  land 
Until  four  hundred  one  and  twenty  years 
After  defunction  of  kin^  Phaxamond.       Sbaitp, 

To  DEFY'.  V.  a.  [defier,  Fr.  from  de 
fide  decedercy  or  some  like  phrase,  to  ^I 
from  allegiance  to  rebellion,  contempt) 
or  insult.  J 

X.  To  call  to  combat ;  to  challenge. 
I  once  again 
l^  thee  to  the  trial  «f  mortal  fifht.    Miltiw^ ' 
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Where  nA  retmt,  now  innoctncg  U  fledl 
Safe  in  that  guard,  I  dunt  eveo  hell  dtfy  {  ^ 
Without  U»  uemble  now  when  heav'n  is  nigh. 

DryJat, 

Agis,  the  Lycian,  stepping  forth  wkh  pride, 
To  tingle  fight  the  boldest  foe  defitd,       Drjdau 
3.  To  treat  with  contempt ;  to  slight. 

As  many  fools  that  stand  in  better  place, 
Gtmish'd  like  him,  that  fax  a  tricksy  wtvd 
t>*fy  the  matter.  Sbahpeare, 

Dk^v^  n.  J.  [from  the  verb.]  A  chal- 
lenge ;  an  invitation  to  fight :  this  is 
BOW  hardly  used- 

At  this  the  challenger,  with  fierce  defy^ 
His  uumpet  souiids;    the    chaUengd  makes 

reply ; 
With  clangour  rings  the  field,  rcaoundi  the 
vaulted  sky.  Drydai. 

Defy'er.  II.  J.  [from  4f<^.]  A  chal- 
lenger ;  one  that  mvitcsto  fight :  more 
properly  dffiff' 

God  may  revenge  the  affronts  put  upon  them 
Vy  such  impudent  t/rfyers  of  both,  as  neither 
believe  a  God,  nor  ought  to  be  believed  by  man. 

Smth. 

Dege'seracy.  jf.  J.  [from  degetieraiiof 

'     Latin.]      • 

!•  A  departure  from  the  virtue  of  our  an- 
cestors. 
%•  A  desertion  of  that  which  is  g)o<l. 

*T  is  uue,  we  have  contracted  a  treat  deal  of 
vv^akness  and  impotcncy  by  our  "^.-mx^dr^eneracy 
fmm  goodness ;  but  that  grace,  which  the  gospel 
oA'ers  to  us  iior  our  assistance,  is  sufficient  for  us. 

TiUotfn. 
The  ruin  of  a  state  is  generally  preceded  by 
tn  universal  de^entraej  ot  manners,  and  con- 
tempt of  religion,  which  is  entirely  our  case  at 
^   present.  t  Htvifi, 

3.  Meanness. 

There  is  a  kind  of  sluggish  resignation,  as 

well  as  poorness  and  dtj^emnmcy  of  spirit,  in  a 

sute  of  slavery,  AMiwm* 

To  DEGE'NERATE.  v.  «.   [d^generarCf 

Lat.  degenerery  Fr.  degenerar^  Span.] 
I.  To  fall  from  the  ▼irtue  of  ancestors, 
a.  To  fall  from  a  more  noble  to  a  base 
state. 

When  wit  transgresseth  decency,  it  degenerates 
into  insolence  and  impiety.  i/VV/ptfwi. 

3.  To  fall  from  its  kind ;  to  grow  wild  or 
base. 

Most  of  those  fruits  that  use  to  be  grafted,  if 
they  be  set  of  kernels  or  stones,  degenerate, 

Baeotu 

Dece'nerate.  adj,  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  Unlike  his  ancestors ;  fallen  from  the 
f  irtue  and  merit  of  his  ancestors. 

.Thou  art  like  enough 
To  fight  against  me  under  Picrcy*$pay; 
To  dog  his  heels,  and  cun'sy  at  his  frowns ; 
To  shcf^  how  much  thou  .art  degenerate,  Sbaiff, 

Yet  thou  hast  greater  cause  to  be 
Asham'd  of  them,  than  they  of  thee ; 
Degenerate  from  thcit  ancient  brood. 
Since  first  the  court  allow'd  them  food.    Stajp» 
%,  Unworthy;  base;  departing  from  Us 
kind  or  nature. 

So  all  shall  turn  degen  rate,  all  deprav'd; 
Justice  and  temperaace,  truth  an^  faith,  forgot! 
One  man  except  "  MiltM, 

When  a  man  so  far  becomes  degenerate  as  to 
quit  the  principles  of  human  natyre,  and  to  be 
»  noxious  creature,  there  u  commonly  an  injury 
dune  some  person  or  other.  Locike, 

DKQfi'irERATENES&«lf.i.   [fifom  degpun 
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mf^.]    Degeneracy;   a  bcmg  po« 

wild,  or  oat  of  kind^ 
Dsceneba'tiok.  9.  j.  {fnXELdtgaeniSi'. 
I.  A  deviation  from  the  nrtue  of  olc  » 

ancestors. 
».  A  finlling  from  a  more  aoelicnt  stau  to 

one  of  less  worth. 
3.  The  thing  changed  from  its  pnnutiTt 

sutc. 

In  plants,  these  tranqiluitaciaQfl  ire  ^r-r^- 
as  that  of  barky  into  oats;  of  wheat  into  djrri^; 
and  those  grams  which  generally  arise  ar  ^; 
com,  as  cookie,  aracus,  o^plom,  and  edier  i^r- 
meraiimu^  Bmam  s  Fnignr  £rr»Mt:. 

Dege'nb&ous.  adj.  [firom  de^ner^  Ltt  | 
X.  Degenerated  ^   hWcn  frxim  the  Tiitsc 

and  merit  of  ancestors, 
s.  Vile;  base;  infamous;  unwofthy- 
Let  not  thetumultuary  violeiiceof  some  o^'-*s 
immoderate  deuiands  ever  bettay  ne  tc  tH^ 
degenermu  and  unmanly  abrery,  which  shc^ 
nuke  me  strengthen  rbiem  by  my  ooosest 

Shame,  instead  of  piety,  restraostfiem  tr^a 
many  base  and  dt^eiurvu  practices         ^''^^ 

Degenermt  passion,  and  for  man  too  base, 
It  seats io  empire  in  the  female  race; 
lliere  ragea,afid,  to  make  its  blow  aecuze. 
Puts  flatt'ry  on,  until  the  aim  be  sure.  I>r^ 
Decern SKOusLY.  o^v.  [from  degcr^- 
oMr.]   In  a  degenetate  manner ;  bas^>y; 
meanly. 

How  wounding  a  spectacle  is  it  to  sec  her>:N 
like  Hercules  at  the  disnf^  thos  de^eKtrr  '>7 
employed  \  Atay  ^ /*•"•> 

Decluti'tion.    je.  1.    [d^itaiMK,  ir. 
from  degtutioy  Lat]    The  act  or  pow« 
of  swallowing- 
'        When  the  dt^itin  is  totally  aMpsbcd.  '^^ 
patient  nuy  be  nourished  by  dysscrs.    Arit:i. 

Degrada'tiok.  ir.j.  lekgradatiMjr] 

I.  A  deprivation  of  dtgiuty ;  diiaus»:rA 
from  office. 

The  word  degradathm  is  comomly  vsed  » 
denote  a  deprivatioo  and  remowng  of  a  man  tr  7 
his  degree.  ^yf' 

3.  Degeneracy;  baisenesa. 

So  deplorable  is  the  degradatiam  of  017  m^^*^* 
that  whereas  before  we  bore  the  image  of  ^* 
we  now  retain  only  the  imsge  of  men.      •^<'^' 

3.  Diminution,  with  respect  to  strength 
efficacy,  or  ▼aluc. 

4-  [In  painting.]  A  term  made  U5e  of 
to  express  &e  lessening  and  renders; 
confused  tlie -appearance  of  distant  ob> 
jects  in  a  landscape,  so  as  they  may  ^ 
pear  there  as  they  would  do  to  la  ^f' 
placed  at  that  distance  from  tbcts*  ^' 

r»  DEGRADE,  v.  «,  Idtgradtr,  Fr.] 

X.  To  put  one  from  his  degree ,  to  dcpr^ 
him  of  his  offices  dignitv,  or  titk- 

He 'should 
Be  quite  degraded^  like  a  hedgebom  swai<> 
That  doth  presume  to  boast  cf  gentle  Uo» 

%.  To  lessen  ;  to  diminish  the  valin?  or- 
Nor  shalt  tliou,  by  descending  to  "n^"^  , ., 
Man's  nature,  lessen  or  degrade  thine  oea-  A.-i 

All  higher  knowledge  in  her  pcfseact  f^ 
Degraded.  ^'^ 

3.  To  reduce  from  a  higher  to  a  knrrr 
state,  with  respect  to  qiu^es:  as,!^- 
is  dtgrnded  into  tilyer*    " . 
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Cbgrava'tion.  n.  J.  \ircstndegrttvaitUy 
of  degra'vo^  Lat.]  The  act  of  making 
heavy.  Diet, 

DEGRE'E.  »/  /.  \degru  Fr.  from  gra-- 
.    dtu^  Latin.]  ^ 

T.  Quality ;  rank ;  station ;  place  of  dig- 
nity. 

It  was  my  fortune,  common  to  that  age, 
To  love  a  lady  fair,  of  great  de^rtty 

11\e  which  was  born  of  noble  ^.  a  rentage. 

And  set  in  highest  seat  of  dignity.  Spenstr, 

I  embrace  wiUingly  the  ancient  received  course 

And  coaveaicncy  of  that  discipline,  which  tea^h- 

«th  inferior  decrees  and  orders  in  the  church  of 

KjkA,  Huoktr. 

Surely  men  of  low  degree  are  vanity,  and  men 

of  high  d^grte  arc  a  li^- :  to  be  laid  in  the  baiance* 

they  are  ^together  lighter  than  vanity.  Psaltttt. 

Well  then,  ColeviUe  is  your  name,  a  knight 

is  your  degree,  and  your  place  the  dale.    Hbaksp^ 

Degree  being  vtzarded, 
Th*  unworthiest  shews  as  fairly  in  the  mask. 

Shitkspeare, 
This  noble  ytnith  to  madness  lov'd  a  dame 
Of  high  degree^  Honoria  was  her  name.  JDryden* 

Farmers  in  degree ; 
He -a  good  husband,  a  good  house  wile  she.  Dryd, 

But  is  no  rank,  no  station,  noidegreey 
From  thi&  contagious  taint  of  sorrow  free  .^  Priwr* 

%.  The  oomparative  state  and  condition  in 
which  a  rhinfr  is. 

The  bcx>k  of  VVisdom  noteth<£f^«r/ of  idolatry, 
making  that  of  worshipping  petty  and  vile  idols 
jnore  gross  than  simply  the  worshipping  of  the 
creature.  Bac^m, 

As  if  there  were  degrees  in  infinite. 
And  Heav'n  itself  had  rather  want  perfection 
Than  punish  to  excess.  Drydem, 

Poesy 
Adm^  of  1)0  degrees  i  but  must  he  still 
Sublimely  good,  or  despicably  ill.      Roseomm^n, 
3,  A  Step  or  preparation  toanv  thing. 

Her  fint  degree  was  by  settini;  forth  her  beauties; 
trul)  in  nature  not  to  be  misliked,  but  as  much 
advanced  to  the  efe,  as  abased  to  the  judgment, 
by  art.  Sidney. 

Which  s'^ht  the  knowledge  of  myself  migiit 
bring. 
Which  to  true  wisdom  is  the  first  degree,  Daviet. 
4..  Oi-dcr  of  lineage  ;  descent  ot  family. 
Kin^  Latin  us,  m  the  third  dtrree^ 
I^ad  baturn  author  of  his  family.  Drydem. 

5.  Order  or  class. 

I'be  several  degrees  of  angels  may  probably 
have  larger  views;  and  be  endowed  With  capaci- 
ties able  to  set  before  them,  as  in  one  picture, 
all  their  past  knowledge  at  once.  LoeJte, 

6.  Measure ;  proportion. 

If  all  the  parts  are  equally  heard  as  loud  a's 
one  another,  they  will  *stun  you  to  that  degree, 
that  you  will  fancy  your  ears  were  torn  in 
pieces.  ^  Dryden* 

7.  tin  geometry.]  The' three  hundred  and 
sixtieth  part  of  the  circumference  of  a 
circle.  The  space  of  one  degree  in  the 
heavens  is  accounted  to  answer  to  sixty 
111  ilea  on  earth. 

In  minds  and  manners,  twins  oppos*d  we  see ; 
In  the  same  sign,  .ilmost  the  same  degree*  Dryd. 

To  you  Who  live  in  chill  degree. 
As  map  informs,  of  lifty-three.  Dryden, 

3.  [In  arithmetick.]  A  degree  consists  of 
three  figures,  viz.  of  three  places,  com* 
pn^hending  units^  tensj  and  hundreds ; 
so  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  is  a  de- 
^tf*  Co(ker*s  ArUbmetick. 
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9.  The  division  of  the  lines  upon  -eeveral 

sort&  of  mathematical  instruments, 
xo.  [In  musick.]    The  intervals  of  soirnds^ 
which  are  usually  marked  by  little  lines. 

Dieti 
II.  [In  philosophy.]    The  vehemence  or. 
slackness  of  the  hot  or  cold  qupl-ty. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  degree:  of  hfeaC 

are  more  easily  introduced  than  the  drst :  every 

•  one  is  both  a  preparative  and  a  step  to  tiie  nexu 

South. 
^Dbgrels.  adv.  Gradually;  by  little 
and  littlel 

Their  bodies  are  exercised  in  all  abilities  both 

of  doing  and  sui&ring,  and  their  minds  ac(}uaint- 

ed  hy  degrees  with  danger.  6iditeym 

lioth  not  this  etherial  medium,  in  passing  ouc 

of  water,  ^lass,  crystal,  and  other  compaa  and 

dense  bodies,  into  empty  spaces,  grow  denser 

and  denser  Ly  degrees  f  Nnvtotsm 

^Exulting  in  triumph  now  swell  the  bold  notes^ 

In  broken  air,  trembling,  the  wild  musick  floats; 

I'ill  ^y  degrees  remote  and  small. 

The  strains  decay. 

And  melt  away. 

In  a  dying,  dying  fall.  Pepe. 

A  person  who  is  addicted  to  phy  or  gaming, 

•    thougn  he  took  but  little  delight  in  it  at  tint,  py 

degrees  contracts  a  strong  inclination  toward^  it. 

■  Speetatorh 

DFGUSTA'riON.«.  i.  yegustattoy  Lat.] 

A  tisting.  Did. 

To  DEHO'RT,  v.  fl.  [debo'rtor,  Lat,]  To 

dissuade  ;  to  adviye  to  the  contrary. 

One  severely  departed  all  his  foUowen  from 
prostituting  matiiematical  principles  unto  com- 
mon apprehension  or  practice.  fVsUists» 
'i  he  apostles  vehemently  dehort  us  from  iin> 
bcUcf.  fTard. 
Dkhort ACTION,  n.  J.  [from  diborior^ 
Lat.]  Dirsuasion  ;  a  counselling  to  the 
contrary  ;  advice  against  something. 

The  author  of  tliis  epistle,  iiivd  the  rest  of  te 
apostles,  do  every  where  vehemently  andcarnestr 
Iv  dchort  from  unbeUef :  did  they  never  read 
tnese  Jehrtatieus  T  .  IVard  on  Irtfideiiiy, 

Dek^'atatorv.  adj.  [fit)m  debort9r% 
Latin.]  Bdonging  to  dissuasion. 

D  E  H o'R  f  E  :i.  n,  J.  tfrom  dehort.]  A  dis- 
suader  ;  an  adviser  to  the  contrary. 

BE'ICIDE.  n.  j.  [firom  deus  and  ceede, 
Latin.]  The  n\urder  of  God ;  the  act 
of  killing  God.  It  is  only  used  ia 
speaking  of  the  death  of  our  blessed 
Saviour. 

Explaining  how  Perfection  suffer *d  paia. 
Almighty  languish*d,  and  Eternal  died  ; 

How  by  her  uatient  victor  Death  was  slain. 
And  earth  profan'd,  yet  bless'd,  with  dehh/e) 

Pn§r, 

To  DEJE'CT,  v.  a.  [dejicioy  Latin.] 

1.  To  cast  down;  to  afflict;  to  griev«; 
to  depress  ;  to  sink ;  to  discourage ;  to 
crush. 

Well,  I  am  your  theme ;  you  hare  the  start 
of  me ;  1  am  dijected;  ignorance  itself  is  a  plum- 
met o'er  me;  use  me  as  you  will.     Sbakspeare, 

The  lowest,  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune. 
Stands  still  in  esperance ;  lives  not  in  fear. 

Sboksptan, 

Nor  think,  to  die  d^erts  my  lofty  mind ;     « 
All  that  I  dread  is  leaving'you  behind!      P*pt, 

2.  I'o  change  the  form  with  ^rief;  to 
make  to  look  sad. 
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Eneas  here  beheld,  of  form  dinBe,  • 

A  godlike  youth  in  glittering  armour  thine; 
Wtth great  Marcellus keeping, equal  pace; 
But  gloemy  vere  his  eyet ,  dejeOed  was  hb  face. 

Dryden. 

pEjE'CT.    adj.  \dejectusi  Latin.]  -Gast 
down;  afflicted;  low*8pirited. 

I  am  tiriadies  most  deject  and  wretched. 
That  suck'd  the  honey  of  his  musick  vows. 

Sbahfear94 
Deje'ctbdly.  Aiv.  \hom  deject,']  In  a 
ddjected  manner;  sadly;  heavily. 

No  man  in  that  oasnon  doth  look  strongly, 
Iwt  dejectedly:  and  that  repulsion  from  the  eyes 
diverteth  the  ^its,  aiki  gives  heat  more  to  the 
cars,  and  the  parts  by  them.  Bmou, 

Dejjl^ctedness.  n,  s.   [from  defected.} 
The  state  of  being  cast  down ;  a  low- 
nets  ofspirits.  Diet. 
Dbje'ction.  n,  s.  Idefectumf  Fr.  from  de- 

jettio,haAxR.'] 
1.  Lowness  of  spirits;  melaocholf;  de- 
pression of  mind. 

What  bendes 
Of  sorrow,  and  dejec^j  and  despair. 
Our  frailty  can  sustain,  thv  tidings  bring.  M7!t. 
Deserted  and  astoni^ieo,  he  sinks  into  utter 
d^dioM  i  and  even  hope  itself  is  swallowed  up  in 
despair.  R*g»rs. 

%.  Weakness;  inability. 

The  efieets  of  an  alkalescent  state,  in  any 

great  degree,  are  thirst  and  a  dejeetim  of  appetite, 

wfaidi  putrid  things  occasion  more  than  any 

other.  ArhutbnciM  Alimentt. 

3.  [In  medicine.]    Going  to  stool. 

The  liver  should  continually  separate  the  choler 
from  the  blood,  and  empty  it  into  the  mtestmes; 
where  there  is  good  use  for  it,  not  only  to  pro* 
vokt  dejedhnt  but  also  to  attenuate  the  chyle. 

Hay  on  the  Cre^hn, 

Deje'cture.  n.j.  [from  deject.']    The 
excrement. 

A  disease  opposite  to  roissitude,  is  too  great 
fluidity:  the  symptoms  of^  which  are  excess  of 
animal  secreuons;  as  of  perspiration,  sweat, 
urine,  liquid  dejectures ;  leannesS)  weakness,  and 
thirst.  Arkutbttot  on  AUktentt, 

Dbjera'tton.  n.  s.  [from  dejerot  Latin.] 

A  taking  of  a  iolemn  oath.  Diet. 

Dk  I F I  c  a't  I  o  n  .  If .  j.  [deification^  French.  ] 

/The  act  of  deifying,  or  making  a  god. 
De^iform.  adj.  [from  deus  and  forma ^ 

Latin.]    Of  a  godlike  form.        '  , 

7i  DE'IFY.  V.  a.  [deifer^  French ;  from 
'   ^Kj  and 7f<?,  Latin.] 
f .  To  make  a  god  of ;  to  adore  as  god  ; 
*   to  tranifcr  into  the  number  of  the  di- 
vinities* 

Daphnis,  the  fields  delight,  the  shepherds  love, 
lElenown*d  on  earth,  and  deijicd  above*  Dryden. 
The  seab  d(  Julius  Caesar  which  we  know  to 
be  antique,  have  the  star  of  Venus  over  them, 
though  they  were  all  graven  after  his  ueath,  as  a 
note  that  he  was  deijial.  Dryden, 

Persuade  the  covetous  man  not  to  deify  his 
money,  and  the  proud  man  not  to  adore  himself. 

Souths 
Halfofdiee 
Is  deifed  befqre  thy  death.  Prior. 

^  To  praise  excessively ;  to  extol  one  as 
if  he  were  a  god. 

He  did  again  so  extol  and  deify  the  pope,  as 
viade  all  that  he  had  said  in  praise  of  his  master 
a»4  ncrus  teem  tcaopente  and  paisaUe. 
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r<0  DEIGN.  V.  n.  [from  dattnerfh.  tf 
^^;r9r9  Latin.]  To  ▼Ottcfasafr ;  to  Uuflk 
worthy. 

Dei^  to  descend  now  lower,  and  relate 
What  may  no  less  perhaps  avail  oskoowo. 

^  Mikm, 

Oh!  i&Nrjx  to  visit  our  ftcsakenjeats, 
The  mossy  fountains,  and  the  green  ietiea& 

To  Deign,  v.  a.  To  grant;  to  pernit; 
to  allow. 
Now  Sweno,  Norway's  king,  6avcs  comg^ 
sitioo; 
Nor  would  we  ^tgn  him  buri^  of  lus  men, 
Till  be  disburse  ten  thousand  doUan.     SUL 

Dei^gning.  »./.  Ifrom  deign.] K^nyx^ 
safing ;  a  Chinking  worthy. 

To  Dei'ntegrate.  v.  a^.  [from  de  isd 
integrOf  Latin.]  To  take  from  the 
whole ;  to  spoil ;  to  diotinish'      DkT. 

Dei'? AKCvs,  adj.  Idei/arujt Lai]  That 
brings  forth  a  god ;  the  epithet  app&ed 
to  the  blessed  Virgin.  Diet. 

DEISM.  II.  r.  l/ieiimef  Fmidi.]  Hk 
opinion  of  those  that  only  acknowledge 
one  God,  without  tke  reception  of  asy 
revealed  religion. 

Deismy  or  the  principles  of  natural  wonhipi 
are  only  the  faint  remnants  or  dyinc  flmes  d 
revealed  religion  in  the  posterity  en  Neah*  Dfjl 

Delist,  n.  s.  {deistet  French.]  A  maa 
who  follows  no  particular  rdigioo,  but 
only  acknowledges  the  existence  of  God» 
witnout  any  other  article  of  £uth« 

In  the  secoml  epistle  of  St.  Peter,  certain  ddtt:, 
as  they  seem  to  nave  been,  laughed  at  the  pr»> 
phecy  of  the  day  of  judgment.  BmU 

Dei^stical.  adj.  [from  deut.]  Bekng- 
ine  to  the  henesy  of  the  deists. 
'  Weakness  does  not  fall  only  to  the  dwe  d 
christian  writers,  but  to  some  who  havetakcoths 
]>en  in  hand  to  support  the  i^Ml&tf/ or  antklaii* 
tian  scheme  of  our  days.  K^dit. 

De'ity.  ji.  ^  IdeitCf  French ;  from  JlottJi 
Latin.] 

X.  Divinity ;  iha  nature  and  essence  of 
God. 

Some  things  he  doth  as  God,  because  IkJdiy 
alone  is  the  spring  from  which  d)ey  flov;  an 
thi;igs  as  man,  bcause  they  issue  £ram  im  act 
human  nature ;  some  things  jointly  as  both  Oci 
and  man,  because  both  natures  concur  as  fciS' 
ciples  thereunto.  ^  Bmkr. 

VTith  what  arms 
We  mean  to  bold  what  anciently  we  daim 
Of  deity  or  empire.  MA^- 

1.  A  fabulpus  god ;  a  tettn  applied  to  the 
heathen  gods  and  goddesses. 

Will  -Tou  suffer  a  tem|de,  how  poorly  bd 
soever,  but  yet  a  temple  of  your  dkdyt  to  k 
razed?  -  SidKj. 

Give  the  gods  a  thankful  sacrifice  idM  K 
nleaseth  their  deitiee  to  take  the  wife  of  a  ■« 
from  hun.  Shshfan. 

3.  The  supposed  divinity  of  a  he^hcfi 
god ;  divine  qualities. 

They  on  their  former  journey  femid  ps* 
With  pains  frr  passing- that  kag  wdunfil 

Creek 
That  for  his  love  refused  deity.  d/«oir. 

Heard  you  not  what  an  humUe  suppbart 
Lord  Hastings  was  to  her  for  his  d^ray  ^ 
—Who,  humbly  complaina^gto  her  dtiijt 
Cot  my^  kyd.^hambeylain  bis  libeity,    iiM^' 
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By  what  reason  could  the  same  daiy  be  de- 
nied unto  Laureutia  and  Flora,  which  was  giv«n 
to  Venus?  Rmlti^. 

BcLACERA^TiOK.  IT,  s.  [froiB  delactto^ 
Latiii.]    A  tearing  In  pieces.  Diet, 

Delacrvma^tion»  lut.  [dtlacrymatiof 
Latin.]  A  fialling  down  of  the  hii- 
noun  I  the  ivaterishness  of  the  cyesy 
or  a  treeping'much.  Diet. 

DelaCta'tion.  «.  J.  [delaeiatioy  Latin.] 
A  weaning  from  the  breast.  Diet, 

DELyps£0.  adj.  [from  delapius^  Latin. 
With  phvsiciansj  Bearing  or  falling 
down,  it  is  used  jn  speiiking  of  the 
womb»  and  the  like^  D'ut. 

To  DELAlTE.  v.  a.  [from  dciatuj^  Lat.] 

I.  To  carry  ;  to  convey. 

Try  exactly  the  time  wnerein  90^nd\sJtlaUdt 

d.  To  accuse;  to  inform  against. 
Dela'tiok*  n.i.  [dflatioy  Latin.] 
X.  A  carnage;  couveyance. 

In  tUlation  of  sounds,  the  inclosure  of  them 

preserveth  them,  and  causeth  them  to  be  heard 

tttfther.  Baemtk 

It  is  certain  that  the  dt/atimi  of  light  is  in  an 

instant.  Baaon, 

There  is  zflilndc/aiioH  of  the  sound  from  the 

teeth  to  the  instrument  of  hearing.         Bacon, 

1.  An  accusation ;  an  impeachment. 

Dela'tor.  n.  J.  [deiator^  Latin.]    An 

accuser ;  an  informer. 

What  were  these  harpies  but  flatterers,  tUlo' 
ior/, and inexpleably covetous?  Sandys*  travrU^ 
Men  have  proved  their  own  detaiort,  and  dis* 
covered  their  own  most  important  secrets.     * 

QwernmsHt  «f  the  Tongue, 

No  sooner  was  that  small  colony,  wherewith 

the  depopulated  earth  was  to  be  replanted,  coine 

forth  oSf  the  ark,  but  we  meet  with  Chaob,  a  de^ 

tctor  to  his  own  father,  inviting,  his  brethren  to 

that  execrable  spectacle  of  their  parent's  naked^ 

ness.  Governmemt  cfthc  T^gnt, 

fo  DELA'Y.  -v.fl.  [irom  delajer^  Fr.] 

I.  To  defer ;  to  put  off. 

And  when  the  people  saw  that  Moses  delayed 
to  come  down  out  ot  the  mount,  the  people  ga* 
thered  themselves  together  unto  Aaron.  Exodus, 

Cyrus  he  found,  on  him  liis  force  essay 'd; 
For  Hector  was  to  the  tenth  year  deUfd,  Dry, 
d.  To  hinder;  to  frustrate;  to  keep  sus« 

pended. 
3.  To  detain,  stop,  or  retard  the  course 
of. 

Thvrsis,  whose  artful  strains  have  uft  dslayd 
The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madiigal.  Milt. 
She  flies  the  town;  and,  mixing  with  the  throng 
Of  madding  matrons,  bears  the  bride  along : 
Wandering  through  woods  and  wilds,  and  de* 
vious  ways ; 
,    And  with  these  ans  the  Trojan  match  delays, 

Dr^diH. 
fie  mindful, goddess,  of  thy  promise  made; 
Must  sad  Ulysses  ever  be  delay  dt  Pope, 

ToDela'v.  'u.n.    To  stop;   to  cease 
from  action. 

There  eeem  to  be  certun  bounds  to  the  qutck- 
Deu  and  slowness  of  the  succession  of  those  ideas 
one  to  another  in  our  minds,  beyond  which  they 
can  neither  ^/ory  nor  hasten.  Locke, 

Dela'y.  if.i.  [from  the  verb,] 
<.  A  defetring  ;  procrastination ;  linger- 
ing inactiiritv. 
Ibave  1eam*a  that  fearful  commentJOi 
VOt.L 
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is  leaden  sen'ltor  to  dull  delay ; 

Delay  leads  impotent  and  snail-pac^d  btegary. 

Hbakspeare's  Mleiard  ill. 

The  conduct  of  em  lives,  and  the  manage- 

mencof  our  great  coocerns»  wii  not  bear  '^-ioT. 

LtcBh 
2t  Stay ;  ^op. 

The  keeper  charmM,the  chief  mdMiit  delay 

.  Pass'd  on,  and  took  th'  irremeable  vray.    prydt 

Dejl a'y£  R.  n.  I,  [from  delaj.']    One.tnat ' 

defers;  aputtdroC  . 
DELE'CTABLE.  adj\  IdeUetOln/u,  La^.] 
Pleasing;  delightful. 

Ev'ning  now  approach'd: 
For  we  have  abo  our  e^nmg,  and  our  mora ; 
We  ours  for  change  deUcta^Uf  xmt  need,  Mshbiu 
He  brooght  thee  into  this  delicious  crave  ; 
.  This  garden ;  planted  with  the  trees  of  God, 
DelectabU  both  to  behold  and  f aste !       M'dtttU 
Some  of  his  attributes,  and  me  manifestations 
thereof,  are  not.only  highly  deUdahU  to  the  In- 
telieaive  faculty,  but  are  iuitabl^r  and  easily 
conceptiUe  by  ua/because  apparent  tn  his^ortts; 
as  his  goodness,  beneficence,  wisdom,  and  i>aiwer« 

Halu  ' 
.    .     The  apple's  outward  foRDy 
DelectahUi  the  witless  swain  beguiles ; 
Till  tlut  with  vrithen'  m^uth,  .and  sfpttertofi. 

noise,  , 

He  tastes  the  bitter  morsel.  PhiUps* 

Dell'ctableness.ii./.  [fipia  deUem^ 

Ale.']    Delightfulness  9  pleasantness.   ' 
D^L E^c T ABLY,  adv.  Delightfully i  plea- 
santly. 
Delect a'tion.  ».  /.  [delertatiof  LatJ 
Pleasure ;  delight.         '  -»      ,', 

Out  break  the  tears  for  joy  and  deleciMttoitk 

«      Sir  7*.'  Morei 
To  DEl-EGATE.  v,  a.  [deltgi>;L2Li.^     • 

1.  To  send  away.  *  / 

2,  To  send  upt>Q  an  eiAbassy* 

J.  To  intrust;  to  commit  Uf  auother*^ 
power  and  jurisdiction.'  ,\ 

As  God  hath  fmprihted  his  !»uthority  in  s^e* 
ralpirts  upon  several  e.states  <)f  men,  as'princeSt 
parents,  spiritual  guides;  Sb  he  haili  atsO  <v/r- 
ojhd  rfiid  committed  part  of  liis  care  and  nrovi.. 
dencc  unto  them.  Tasbr* 

As  God  is  die  universal  monarchy  so  we  nave 
all  the  relation  of  fellow^sttbjeas'  to  him;  and 
can  pretend  no  fartlier  jurisdiction  Over  eftch 
other,  than  what  he  ha9  detegattd  to  nf- 

•      Decd^\>fPUty. 
Why  does  hd  wake  the  coxxespondent  moon» 
And  hll  her  willing  lamp  with  li4iHd  light ; 
Commanding  her  witn  itlegated  yn^  rs 
To  beautify  the  world,  ahd  lloss  the  night  \ . 

Pricr4 
4.  To  appoint  judges  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine a  particular  cause, 
DE^LEGArrii.  If.  J.  {dtUgutusy  Latin.]  A 
deputy;  a  commissioner ;  a  vicar;  any 
one  that  is  sent  to  act  for,  or  representi 
another. 

If  afler  her 
Any  shall  live,  which  dare  true  gOod  prcferi 
Ev'ry  such  person  is  her  delrgate 
T'  accomplish  that  which  sliould  have  been  her 
fate.  D^ne. 

They  must  be  severe  exactors  of  accounts 
from  their  delegates  and  ministezt  of  justice.  ^ 

Teyhr, 

Let  the  young  Austrian  then  her  terroors  bear. 

Great  as  he  is,  her  deiegate  in  war.  Pri^r, 

Elect  by  Jove,  his  delegate  of  sway, 
With  joyous  pride  the  sununou  1  'd  obey.  P*pt, 
Of 
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De'legate,  a/(/.  [d(U^aiUJ»Lai.']  De- 
putedl  icnt  to  apt  for,  or  represent, 
anothcr- 

Princes  in  jirtignwnt,  and  thtitJ^aie  judges, 
,|nust  jud^  the  cauuefi  of  all  persons  uwight- 
%  and  impartially.  Taylor, 

De'leg AXES  [Court on    A  coort  where- 
in all  causes  of  appeal,  by  way  of  dcvo- 
•  lutlon  from  either  of  the  archbishops, 
are  decided.  ^jW'^'^  Parergoni 

Dkli^ca'tion.  n,s.  [dihgatio^  Latin.] 
x:  A  sending  away, 
a.  A  putting  in  comntission.  - 
3.  Thje  assignment  of  a. debt  to  another. 
IJeleni/fical.  adj.  [dele nijiciuy  Latin.] 
Havinfi:  -virtue  to  assuage  or  ease  pain. 

Diet. 

To  DELETE.  V.  a.  [from  deleoy  Laiin.] 

To  biot  out.  J^jt^t. 

DBi'ET^'iiioDs.  adj.  [</<rAf/mKi,  Latin.] 

l^eadly ;  destructive ;  of  a  poisonous 

ftlany  things,  neither  deffterhtu  by  substance 

or  quaHey,  are  yet  desiructire  by  figure,  or  some 

occasional  acthaty.  Brown, 

Db'lBtery.  fl4^'.  [from  dcleteritujhst.} 

Destructive ;  deadly  ;  poiaonousi 

Nor  doctor  epidemick. 
Though  stor'd  with  delelery  mcd'dnes, 
Which  whosoever  took  is  dead  since, 
-  E'er  sent  $a  vast  a  colony       ■ 

To  "both  the  under  worlds  as  he.   ^      Hvdtbras. 
D  B  J-  B't  I O  N .  If .  /.  \deletioy  Latin .  ] 
i.  Act  of  razing  or  blotting  out. 
•  a.  A  destruction. 

Indeed  if  there  be  a  total  detdhn  of  every  per- 

son  of  the  opposing  party  or  xrountry,  then  the 

victory  is  complete,  Decause  none  remains  to 

call  it  m  question.  Ji*i^* 

Dblf.    \  n.s,  [from  bel}^an,  Saxon,  to 

Delpe.  S  dfg.] 

I.  A  mine :  a  qumry  ;  a  pit  dug. 

Yet  could  not  such  mines,  without  great  pains 

and  charges,  lj[  a?  all,  be  wrought:  the  ^^^1 

would  be  so  flown  v«iith  vraters,  that  no  gins  or 

machines  could  suiBce  to  lay  and  keep  them  dry. 

Hay  OH  to*  Creation. 

%,  EarUttn  ware;  counterfeit  China  ware, 
made  at  Delft  in  Holland. 

Thus  barter  honour  for^  piece  of  del/ 1 
No,  not  for  Chba's  wide  domain  itself.    Smart. 
Deliba'tion.  n.  s.  [^dfUkttiOi  Lat.]  An 

essay ;  a  taste. 
7i  DELI'BERATE.  v,  n.  [deUbero,  Lat.J 
To  think,  in  order  to  choice ;  Jo  hesiUte. 

A  conscious,  wise,  reacctina  cause, 
Whkh  freely  moves  and  acts  by  reason's  laws;^ 
That  can  deliburate,  means  elect,  and  find  _ 
Their  due  connection  with  the  end  design  d. 

Blackmore, 
-When  love  on<;e  pleads  admission  to  our  hearts, 
In  spite  of  all  the  virtue  we  can  boast, 
—  '^  -•>   -  ' '•'     --  -1-1^--  Addison. 
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as  sopn  as  the  voice  is  delivered;  othen  are  Dvor< 

Jdthtrate,  that  is,  give  niore  space  ^twecn  d»» 

voice  and  the  echo,  which  b  caused  by  the  local 

'  ■  nearness  or  distance.  Bacn^ 

Dbli'bbr  ATELY.  ad'v.  [from  dertberate.] 

1.  Chrcumspectly  ;  advisedly;  warily. 
He  judges  to  a  haur  of  little  indeceodn; 

knows  better  than  any  man  what  is  not  to  be 
written  ;  and  never  hazards  himself  so  £tr  as  to 
fall,  but  plods  on  deliberately^  and«  as  a  gx»e 
man  ougnt,  is  sure  to  put  his  staff  before  him. 

Drjda. 

2.  Slowly ;  gradually. 
Deli'berateness.  n.  s.  [from  deiihn' 

ate."]  Circumspection;  warmets;  cool- 
ness ;  caution. 

They  would  not  stay  the  &ir  ph>dttcru»  c£ 
a/d^  in  ^  order,  gra vity^  and  deliieraimea,  be- 
fitting a  parliament.  JCa^  CUrla. 

De LIBER  a'tiOn.  ft.  s.  IdetibrratioyLn] 
The  act  of  deliberating ;  thought^  in 
order  to  choice. 

If  mankind  had  no  power  to  avoid  iD  or 
choose  good  by  free  delihcratioti,  it  should  never 
be  gailty  of  any  thing  that  was  done.  Hamm»i. 

Deli'berative.  adj.  [iUHbtra^vKy 
I^t*]  Pertaining  to  delibenition ;  apt 
to  consider. 
Drli'berative.  «. /.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] The  discourse  in  wliich  a  qucs» 
tioij  is  deliberated. 

In  deliberati'ves^  the^int  is,  whatsis  evil :  aod 

of  good,  what  is  greater;  and  of  evil,  what  ii 

less.  Stem. 

DE'LICACY. «.  J.  id^iidatesjCf  French,  of 

delicLtf  Latin.] 
X.  Daintiness ;  pleasantness  to  the  taste. 
On  hospiuble  thou^ns  intent, 
Wliat  choice  to  chuse  for  dtlhaty  best.     Mili, 
t.  Nicety  in  the  choice  of  food. 
3^.  Any  thing  highly  pleasing  to  the  scnsci 
These  dtUcadet 
I  mean  of  taste,  sight,  smell,  herbs,  fruits,  ud 

(low*rs, 

Walks,  and  the  rodody  of  birds.  Mitm 

'4.  Softness  ;  elegant  or  feminine  beanty 

A  man  of  goodly  preschce,  in  whom  strci^ 

making    took  not   away  dtiieacy^  nor  beacty 

fierceness.  Sidvy 

5.  Nicety  ;  minute  accuracy. 
Van  Dyck  has  even  excelled  him  in  theirf?* 

vuy  of  his  colouring,  and  in  his  cabinet  pieces. 

Drjl-». 

You  may  see  into  the  spirit  of  thera  an,«d 
form  your  pen  from  those  general  notioss  aal 
delicacy  of  tnoughts  and  happy  words.     Fdin. 

6.  Neatness;  elegance  of  dress. 

7.  Politeness  of  manners :    contrary  to 
•   gross  ness.  ■    ■  • 

8.  Indulgence;  gentle  treatment. 
Persons  bom  oir  families  noble  and  rid),  ^ 

rive  a  weakness  of  constitution  from  the  eae 
and  luxury  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  ddkac^^i 
Jlheir  own  education.  TemfU, 


The  woman  that  deliberates  is  lost.  ^^^^  ^^ ^  cuuw-iivu. 

Deli'berate.  adi-  Ideiiberatuj,  Lat. j  ^^  Tenderness ;  scnipulousnf!S9. 
ipect ;  wary  ;  advised  ;  discrcefl^^  ,  Any  zealous  for  promoting  the  int 


I.  Circumspect ;        , 

Most  Grave-belly  was  dfiliberate. 
Not  raah  like  his  accusers.  Shahpeare^s  Coriot, 
,a.  Slow ;  tedious ;  not  sudden  ;  gradual. 
Commonly  it  is  for  virtuous  considerations, 
that, wisdom  so  far  prevaileth  with  men  as  to 
make  them  desirous  of  slow  and  deliberate  death, 
against  the  stream  of  theur  sensual  inclination. 

Hooker, 

'  Echoes  are  some  more  sudden,  and  chop  a^aiii 


. J ^ ,   _  interest  rf)>B 

country,  must  conquer  all  that  tenderness  v^ 
delicacy  which  may  make  him  afraid  of  beisg 
^Hsken  iU  of.  AdJbm- 

10.  Weakness  of  constitution. 

11.  Smallness;  tenuity. 

D  e'l  I  c  A T  e .  adj.  [d^/icat,  French.]  ^ 
I.  Nice;   pleasing  to  the  taste;  «f  *> 
agi-cejd>k  flavour. 


i>  E  L 

*the  chusirtg  of  a  deiicate  before  a  more  ordl- 
nary  dish,  is  to  be  done  as  other  humnn  actions 
are,  in  which  ther?  are  no  degrees  and  precise 
natural  limits  described.  Taylor, 

a.  Dainty  j  desirous  of  curious  meats.    , 

Z-  Choice;  select;  excdicnt. 

4>  Pleasing  to  the  senses. 

5.  Fine;  not  coarse;  consisting  of  small 
parts.    , 

As  much  hlood  passeth  through  the  lungs  as 
through  all  the  body;  the  circulation  is  quicker^ 
and  heat  greater,  and  their  textuife  is  extremely 
delude.  '    Ariiutbnot  tm  Aliments, 

6.  Of  polite  manners ;  not  gross,  or  coarse. 

7.  Soft ;  effeminate ;  unable  to  bear  hard* 
ships. 

witness  this  army,  of  such  mass  and  charge. 

Led  by  a  Mitate  and  tender  prince.        Sbaisp. 

Tender  and  delicate  persons  must  needs  be  oft 

angry;  they  have  so  many  things  to  trouble  them, 

•    which  more  robust  natures  have  little  sense  of. 

B(KOH, 

S.  Pure;  clear. 

Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  ob- 
served, 
Tho  air  is  de/ieate^  *  Shahpeare, 

De'licately.  a^iK  [from  deli  rate. 1 
I.  Beautiiiilly  ;  with  soft  elegance. 

That  which  will  distinguish  his  style  firom  all 
other  poets,  is  tlie  elegance  of  his  words,  and 
the  numerousness  of  his  verse :  there  is  nothing 
so  delicately  turned  in  all  the  Roman  language. 

Dryden, 
Ladies  like  variegated  tulips  show, 
T  is  to  their  changes  half  their  charms  we  owe ; 
Such  happy  spots  the  nice  admirer  take, 
Fine  by  defect,  and  delicately  weak.  Pope, 

a.  Finely  ;  not  coarsely. 
3*  Baintily. 

£at  not  delicately^  or  nicely ;  that  is,  be  not 
troublesome  to  thy  self  or  others  in  ^e  choice  of 
thy  meats,  or  the  delicacy  of  thy  sauces.  Taylor, 
4-  Choicely, 
r.  Politely. 
6.  Effeminately. 

Df/licateness.  n,s,  [from  deHcaieJ] 
The  state  of  being  delicate ;  tenderness  ; 
softness;  effeminacy. 

The  delicate  woman  among  you  would  not 
adver^ture  to  set  the  cole  of  her  foot  upon  the 
ground,  for  delicate/test  and  tenderness.       Vcut, 

Dt'LiCATES.  n.  J.  [from  delicate,]  Nice- 
ties ;  rarities ;  that  which  it  choice 
anil  daitity. 

The  shepherd's  homely  curds. 
His  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle^ 
AU  which  secure  and  sweetly  he  enjovs. 
Are  for  beyond  a  prince's  d/lieafes,   ohahpeare. 

They  their  appetites  not  only  feed 
With  dilhates  of  leaves  and  marshy  weed, 
But  with  thy  fickle  reap  the  ilnkett  land. 

Drydem, 
With  abstinence  all  delicates  he  sees, 
And  can  regale  liimsclf  with  toast  and  cheese. 
King*!  Cookery, 

De'l ICES,  n,  J.  pi.  [deliciery  Latin.]  Plea- 
sures.    This  word  is  merely  French. 
And  now  he  has  pourM  out  hrs  idle  mind 
In  dainty  deliees  and  lavish  joys. 

Having  his  warlike  weapons  cast  behind. 
And  flowers  in  pleasures  and  vain  pleasing  toys. 

Spen.er. 

Dpli'cious.  ndj.  Ide/icieuxi French, from 

^^//V^rt^iLatiD.]  Sweety  delicate;  that 


DEL 

affords  delight ;  agreeable  i  charming ; 
grateful  to  the  sense  or  mindt 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  upon  Adam's  diso- 
bedience  Almighty  God  chased  him  out  of  Pa- 
radise, the  fairest  and  most  delicious  part  of  the 
earth,  into  some  other  the  most  barren  and  un- 
plfs-^nt.  ffTood'Ward. 

In  his  last  hours  his  easy  wit  display ; 
"      Like  the  rich  fruit  he  sings,  delicious  m  decay. 

Still  on  that  breast  enamour*d  let  me  lie. 
Still  drink  delicious  poison  from  thy  eye.    Pope^ 
DELi'dOUSLY.    adv.    [from   deliciouul 
'    Sweetly  ;  pleasantly ;  delightfully. 

How  much  she  bath  glorified  herself  and  lived 

delicioujly,  so  much  torment  and  sorrow  give  her. 

fievelatioms* 

DELi'crousNEss.  ff.  J.   [from  dc/uiotu.i 

Delight ;  pleasure ;  joy. 

The  sweetest  honey  ' 

Is  loathsome  in  its  own  delicieusaessf 
An/1  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appetite.  SAals. 

Let  no  man  judge  of  himself,  or  of  the  bfess-  . 
ings  and  cthcacy  of  the  sacrament  kself^  by  tny 
sensible    relish,   by  the  gust  and  deliciowtiest 
which  he  sometimes  perceives  and  at  ochertimea  • 
does  not  perceive.  Taylor, 

Delica'tion.  «.  j:    \deligaHoy  Latin.] 
A  brndine  up  in  chirurgery. 

The  third  intention'  is  d^igatim,  or  reuinhfer 

the  parts  so  joined  together.  msem.  Svrg, 

Deli'cht.  «.  J.    idelice,  French,  fix^m 

de/ectorf  Latin.] 
I.  Joy;  content;  satisfaction. 

Saul  commanded  his  servants,  saying.  Com* 

mune  with  David  secretly,  and  say.  Behold  tho 

king  hath  de/iglt  in  thee,  and  aU  his  servaffts 

love  thee.  i  Stmwtl. 

%.  That  which  gives  delight. 

Come,  sisters;  chear  we  up  his  sprighls. 
And  shew  the  best  of  our  delights : 
.  We  Ml  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound. 
While  you  perform  your  antick  roun^    Sbtkr.. 

Titus  Vespasian  was  not  more  the  delight  of 
human  kind :  the  universal  empire  made  him 
only  'more  known,  and  more  powerful,  but 
could  not  make  him  more  beloved.         Drydtm*. 

She  was  his  care,  his  hope,  and  his  flight ; 
Most  in  his  thought,  and  ever  in  his  sight,  i^ry. 
To  DELFGHT.  v.  a.    [de/eetor,  Latin.] 
To  please ;  to  content ;  to  satisfy ;  to 
afford  pleasure. 

The  princes  deligLHag  their  conceits  with  con- 
firming their  knowledge,  seeing  wherein  th» 
sea-discipline  differed  from  the  land  service,  had 
pleasing  entertainment.  Sit^tey*        ' 

Delight  thyself  also  in  the  Lord,  and  he  shall ' 
give  tJiee  the  dcsures  of  thine  heart.       Psalms, 

Poor  inserts,  whereof  some  are  bees,  delisted 
with  flowers,  and  their  sweetness:  others  bee* 
ties,  delighted  with  other  kinds  of  viands.  Loclem 

He  heard,  he  took ;  and,  pouring  down  his 
throat, 
Deligbtedy  swiU'd  the  huge  luxurious  draught. 

To  Deh'ght.  v.  «.    To  have  delight'or 
pleasure  in.    It  is  followed  by  in. 
Doth  my  lord  the  king  delight  in  diis  thing  I 

2  Samuel, 

Blessed  is  the  man  that  fcaxeih  the  Lord,  that 

deligbtetb  greatly  /a  his  commandments.  Psalms, 

Dbli'ghtful,  adj,   [from  delight   and 

full.']  Pleasant;  charming;  full  of  dc- 

lieht.  ' 

He  was  given  to  sparing  in  So  immeasurable 
aort,  that  he  did  not  only  box  himself  from  th« 
3F3 


DEL 

Bole  in  the  ground  j  any  cavity  in  the 
^arth,  wider  than  a  ditch  and  narrower 
than  a  valley.    Obsolete.  * 

The  while,  the  same  unhappy  ewe, 
l^'feose  clouted  leg  her  hurt  doth  show, 
Fell  headlong  into  a  tUlL  Sptnser. 

I  know  each  lane,  and  every  ^ey  green,  • 
Pingle,  or  bushy  dtU^  of  this  wild  wood.    Milt. 

But,  foes  ta8un*shiiie,niost  they  took  delight 
In  4f^  and  dales,  cooceal'd  from'human  sight. 

Tickel. 
DfiLPH.  n.  J,  [from  Delft y  the  name  of  the 
capital  of  Delftland.]    A  fine  sort  of 
earthen- ware. 

A  supper  worthy  of  herself; 
Five  nothings  in  five  plates  oiddpb,  Sivifi. 
,  De'ltoide.  adj,  [from  deltas  the  fourth 
letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet ;  so  called 
by  reason  of  its  resembling  this  letter.] 
An  epithet  applied  to  a  -triangular 
muscle  arising  n-om  the  clavicula,  and 
from  the  proce,ss  of  the  same,  whose 
action  is  to  raise  the  arm  upward. 

Cut  still  more  of  the  dcitolJe  musalc,  and  carry 
the  arm  backward.  Sharp's  Surgery. 

Delu'd'able.  adj-  [from  d^lud^.']  Liable 
to  be  deceived  ;  that  is  easily  imposed 
on :  rather  dehdibU. 

Not  well  understanding  omniscience,  he  is  not 
so  ready  to  deceive  himself,  as  to  fuUify  unto 
him  whose  cogitation  is  no  ways  dthuinble. 

BrvwtCs  Vulgar  Err  ours, 

'  To  DELUDE,  v.  a.  \_deludo,  Lat.] 
X.  To  beguile  ;  to  cheat ;  to  deceive ;  to 
impose  on. 
O  give  me  leave,  I  have  itlvded  you ; 
,  *!'  was  neither  Charles,  nor  vet  tlic  duke. 

Shakspedre  s  Henry  VI. 
Let  not  the  Trojans,  with  a  feik^n'd  pretence 
Of  proffer *d  peace,  delude  the  Latm  prmce. 

Dryden . 

a.  To  disappoint ;  to  frustrate. 
Delc'd^r.  W.J.  [from  deludf.']  A  beguil- 
cr  ;  a  deceiver ;  an  impostor ;  a  cheat ; 
a  fal^  pretender. 

Say,  flatterer,  say ;  all  fair  deluder^  speak ; 
Answer  me  this,  ere  yet  my  heart  does  break. 

Gratt'utile, 
And  thus  the  sweet  deluders  tune  their  song. 

To  DELVE.  V.  fl.'[*>€lpan,  Sayon,  dcl'vcn^ 
Dutch  ;    perhaps  from  eixf^^,  a  hog. 
'Junius  J\ 
J.  To  dig;  to  open  the  ground  with  a 
^   spade. 

It  shall  go  hard 
But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  the  mines, 
And  blow  them  at  the  moon.  Shahipeare, 

J)elve  of  con.enienf  depth  your  thrasliing 
floor; 
With  temperVl  clay  then  fill  and  face  it  o'er. 

Dryden, 
The  filthy  s%vine  with  delving  snout 
The  rooted  forest  undermine.'  PUUps, 

a.  To  fathom;  to, sift;  to  sound  one's 
opinion.    Figuratively. 

What 's  his  nanie  and  birdi  ? 
^-T  cannot  dehe  him  to  the  root :  his  father 
Was  call'd  Sicilius.'  Shakspearcm 

Pelve.  IT.  J.  [from  the  verb.]    A  ditch  j 
•  a  pit ;  a  pitfal ;  a  den  ;  a  cave. 
He  by  and  by 
Jiis  feeble  feet  directed  to  the  cry ; 


DEL 

Which  to  that  shady  deiive  hin  broD|^  at  )ist. 

Where  Mammon  erst  did  sun  his  treasury. 

SpejusTf 
Such  a  light  and  mettled  dance 
Saw  you  never  yet  in  France ; 
And  hy  leadmen,for  the  noAcc« 
That  turn  round  like  grindle-stoncs. 
Which  they  dig  out  fro*  the  dtltfcs^ 
For  their  bairns  bread,  wives,  and  selves. 

Benjmmi, 

Delve  ef  Coah,  A  certain  quantity  of 
coals  dug  in  the  mine  or  pit. '        1)/Va 

D  e'l  V  E  R  .  ».  j  .  [from  deli'f.l  A  digger ; 
one  that  opens  the  t^ound  with  a  spade. 

DEXUGE.  «.  J.  [deluge^  Fr.  from  dilw 
vium,  Latin.] 

I.  A  general  inundation  ;  laying  entirely 
under  water. 

The  apostle  doth  plainly  intimate,  that  the 
old  world  was  subject  to  perish  by  Adclv^t^u 
this  is  subject  to  perish  by  confUgratioB. 

JSurnefs  Tiecry. 

a.  An  overflowing  of  the  natural  bounds 

of  a  river. 
But  i^with  bays  and  dams  they  stride  to  fcftt 

His  channel  to  a  new  or  narrow  course ; 

No  longer  then  -a  it  bin  his  banks  he  dwdls. 

First  to  a  torrent,  then  a  d.'luge^  swells.  Deysham, 
3.  Any  sudden  and  resistless  calamity. 

To  De'luge.  v,  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  drown  ;  to  lay  totally  under  water. 
The  restless  flood  tte  land  would  overflow, 
By  wliich  the  delugd  earth  would  useless  grov. 

BUJtmcn. 
Still  the  battering  waves  rush  in 
Impldcabie  ;  till,  delu^'d  hy  the  foam. 
The  ship  sinks,  founcrring  in  the  vast  abrss. 

Ph}l}fir. 

a.  To  overwhelm ;  to  cause  to  ank  unacr 
the  weight  of  any  c?Jamity. 

At  length  corruption,  like  a  general  flood, 
Shall  deL^e  all  /<^, 

Delu'sion.  //.  J.  [dflusio^  Latin.] 

I.  The  act  of  deluding  ;  a  cheat  ;  guile ; 

deceit ;  treachery  ;  fraud  ;   collusion  j 

falsehood. 
1.  The^tate  of  one  deluded. 
3.  A  false  representation ;  illusion ;  erroor; 

a  chimerical  thought. 

Who  therefore  seeks  in  these 

True  wisdom,  flnds  her  not,  or  by  ddudftt. 

t,  waking,  view*d  with  grief  the  rinng  sun. 
And  fondly  mourn'd  the  dear  delusion  gone. 

Prit^, 

Delu'sive.  adj,  [from  delusus^  Latin,) 
Apt  to  deceive  ;  bcguiHng  j  imposing 
on. 

When,  firM  with  passion,  we  attack  the  fair, 
Defusive  sighs  and  brittle  vows  we  bear.   Prisr, 

The  happy  whimsey  you  pursue. 
Tilt  you  at  length  believe  it  true  ; 
Caught  hy  your  own  delusive  art. 
You  fancy  rirst,  and  then  assert.  Pritr, 

While  the  base  and  groveling  multitude  were 
listening  to  the  delusive  deities,  those  of  a  mors 
erect  aspect  and  exalted  spirit  separated  tbeea* 
selves  from  the  rest.  ^         T'ad:r, 

Phamomena  so  delust^fe^  that  it  is  verv  hard  t» 
escape  imposition  and  mistake.         Wt^ivp^i* 
Delij'sory.  adj,  [from  deimus^  LatiiJ.] 
Apt  to  deceive. 

This  confidence  b  founded  en  no  better  found- 
ation than  a  delusory  prv.judice.  CLnvdlft 
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De'magogve.  ».  J.  [itifoiywy^.J  Arin^- 
leader  of  the  rabble ;  a  popular  and 
factious  orator. 

Who  were  the  chief  demago^et  and  patrons 
of  tumults,  to  send  for  chem,  to  flatter  and  em- 
bolden them.  •  ^*f*Z  Charles. 
A  plausible,  insignificant  word,  in  the  mouth' 
of  an  expert  demmrogucy  is  a  dangerous  and 
dreadful  weapon.  »  South. 
Demosthenes  and  Cicaro,  though  each  of 
them  a  leader,  or,  as  the  Greeks  called  it,  a  dl^- 
Tftagogue,  in  a  popular  state,  yet  seem  to  diifer  in 
theu'  practice.                                           Suift, 

Dema'in.   ) 

DEMfc'AN.  V  n.  j.i^domainef  French.] 

Deme'sne.  ) 

I.  That  land  which  a  noan  holds  originally 
of  himself,  called  dominium  by  the  civi- 
lians ;  and  opposed  to  feodum,  or  fee» 
which  signifies  those  that  are  held  of  a 
superior  lord.  It  is  sometimes  used  also 
for  a  distinction  betweentbose  Iknds  that 
the  lord  of  the  manor  has  in  his  own 
hands,  or  in  the  hands  of  his  lessee,  de- 
mised or  let  upon  a  rent  for  a  term  of 
years  or  life,  and  such  other  lands  ap- 
pertaining to  the  said  manor  as  belong 
to  free  or  copyholders.  Pbillips, 

a.  Estate  in  land. 

Having  now  provided 
A  gentleman  of  noble  parentage. 
Of  fair  demtsnety  youthful,  and  noUy  allied. 

Sbahpeartm 

That  earldom  indeed  had  a  royal  juriscTiction 

and  seigniory,  though  the  lands  of  that  county  In 

demtxne  were  possessed  for  the  most  part  by  the 

ancient  inheritors.  Vaviet. 

3.  Land  adjoining  to  the  mansion,  kept  in 
the  lord  s  own  hand. 

Those  acts  for  planting  forest-trees  have 
hitherto  been  wholly  ineffectual^  except  about 
the  demesnes  of  a  few  gentlemen :  and  even  there, 
in  general,  very  unskilfully  made.  S-wift. 

To  DEMA'ND.  v.  a.  idemanderj  Fr.] 

1.  To  claim  ;  to  ask  for  with  authority. 

The  pound  ofJflesh,  which  1  demand  oi\i\m. 
Is  dearly  bought ;  't  is  mine,  and  1  will  have  it. 

Shahpeare, 

2.  To  question  ;  to  interrogate. 

And  when  Uriah  was  come  unto  hirti,  David 
demanded  of  him  how  Joab  did,  and  how  the 
pt^ple  did,  and  how  the  war  prospered  ? 

^  Samuel. 

If  any  friend  of  Caesar's  demand  vvhy  Brutus 

rose  against  C«sar,  this  is  my  answer  :  Not  tliat 

1  loved  Cxsar  less,  but  that  I  loved  Rome  more. 

Sbahpeare, 
Young  one. 
Inform  us  of  thy  fortunes ;  for,  it  seems. 
They  crave  to  be  demanded.  Sbahpeare. 

'Inc  oracle  of  Apollo  being  demanded^  when 
the  war  and  misery  of  Greece  should  have  an 
end,  replied,  When'tlicy  waild  double  die  altar 
in  Delos,  which  was  of  a  cubick  form. 

Peatbam  •«  Geometry. 

,1.  [In  law.]  To  prosecute  in  a  real  action. 
OtMA'ND.  tt.  s.  [demande,  Fr.] 
1.  A  claim  ;  a  challenging;  the  asking  of 
any  thing  with  authority. 

This  matter  is  by  the  decree  of  the  watchers, 
and  the  demand  by  the  word  of  il|C  holy  ones. 

Daniel. 

Giving  vent,  gives  life  r.nd  strength,  to  our 

^I'i^etitcsj  and  he  ikit  hiif  the  confidence  to 
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tarh  his  mdies  inta  ioNA^,  «iH  be  but  a  fittte 
way  from  thjnki9g  be  ought  to  oboun  them. 


9.  A  question  ;  an  interrojgation. 

3*  The  calling  for  a  thing  in  frder  to  pur*, 
chase  it. 

My  bookseller  teHs  be,  the  dtmandfar  idnodk 
my  papers  increases  daily.  Additciu 

,4.  [In  law.]   The  asking  of  what  is  due 
It  hath  also  a  proper  signiRcation  dis- 
tinguished from  plaint  9  for  all,  civil 
actions  are  pursued  either  by  demands 
or  plaints,   and  the  pursuer  is  called 
demandant  or  plaintiff.    There  are  two 
manners  of  demands  ;  the  one  of  deed, 
the  other  in  law  :  in  deed,  as  in  every  ; 
pracipf^  there  is  express  demand  i  in 
law,  as  every  entry  in  land,  distress  for 
rent,  taking  or  seising  of  goods,  and  * 
such  like  acts,  which  may  be  done  witli« 
out  any  words,  are  demandj  in  law. 
^  MlounU ' 

Dema^ndable.  aJj,  [from  demand.^ 
That  may  be  demanded,  requested, 
asked  for. 

All  sums  demandahle,  for  licence  of  alienation ' 
to  be  made  of  lands  hoUsn  in  chief,  have  been 
suyed  in  the  way  to  the  hanaper.  Bacon, 

Dem  A'NDAt^T.  If.  J.  [from  demand.^ 

X.  He  who  is  actor  or  pbintiff  in  a  real 
action,  because  he  demandeth  lands. 

Cok€. 

a.  A  plaintiff ;  one  that  demands  redress. 
One  of  the  witnesses  deposed,  that  dining  oa 
a  Sunday  with  the  demandant^  whose  wife  nad 
sat  below  the  squire's  lady  at  church,  she  the 
said  wife  dropped  some  expressions,  as  if  sh« 
thought  her  husband  ought  be  knighted. 

Dema'ndek.  n.  s.  [demandewTt  Fr.J 

I.    One  that  requires  a  thing  with  au* 

thority. 
a.  One  that  asks  a  question. 

3.  One  that  asks  for  a  thing  in  order  to 
purchase  it. 

They  grow  very  fast  ind  fat ;  which  also  bet- . 
tereth  their  taste,  and  dcliv^rcfth  them  to  the  de» 
manders  ready  use  at  all  seasons.  Carexvm 

4.  A  dunner ;  one  that  demands  a  debt. 
Deme^aN.  19.  J.  [from  demenerjVr.']     A 

mien;  presence;  carriage;  defneanour; 
deportment. 

At  his  feet,  with  tonrowful  demean^ 
And  deadly  hue,  an  armed  torse  did  lie. 

Spenser, 

To  DEME'AN.  v.  a.  [from  demener^  Fr.] 
I.  To  behave  ;  to  carry  one's  self. 

Those  plain  and  legible  lines  of  duty  requiring 
us  to  demean  ourselvps  to  God  humbly  arid  de- 
voutly, to  our  eoveruors  obediently,  and  to  our 
neighbours  justly,  and  to  ourselves  soberlv  and 
temperately.  ^outh, 

A  man  cannot  doubt  but  that  there  is  a  God; 
and  that,  according  as  he  demeans  himself  to* 
wards  him,  he  will  make  him  happy  or  miserable 
for  ever.  TilUtson, 

Strephon  had  long  perplexM  his  hrairts. 
How  with  so  hi2:h  a  nymph  he  might 
Demean  himself  tile  wedding-night.  Swifi, 

«.  To  lesKcn ;  to  debase  i  to  undervalue.'- 

Now,  out  of  doubt,  AntiphoUs  is  msd ; 
Kl5e  he  would  never  so  demean  himself.  Shaisp, 
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ria«e ;  bebaviour.  ' 

Of  JO  insupportable  a  pride  he  wa?,  that  where 

hb  deeib  niightiN^ell  stir  envy,  his  demtannur  did 

iBCher  breed  disdain.  Skimy. 

Ancels  best  like  us  when  we  are  most  li^ 

IWP  tnem  in  all  parts  oif  decent  daneanQttr, 

I  Hooker* 

^is  gesture^  fie  vt  « 

He  mark*d,  and' mad  demeandiir;  then  «lone. 
As  he  suppos'd,  all  unobserv'd,  uaseen.  Miltm, 
Thus  Eve,  with  sad  dememwir  meek^ 
Ql  worthy  I.  Miltam^. 

He  was  of  t  courage  not  to  be  daunted :  Vhidi 
was  manifested  in  all  his  actions ;  espcciallv  in  his 
whole  dgmeanwr  at  Rhee,  beth  at  the  Landing 
and  upon  the  retreat.  Clarendon,  ' 

Deme'ans.  ».  s.  pi.  properly  demesnes* 
An  estate  in  lands ;  that  which  a  roan 
possesses  in  his  own  right. 

7i  DEME'NTATE.  v,  n,  \dementOf  LatJ 
To  make  triad,'  or  frantlck. 

Dement A'TioN.  17.  j.  {dementatio^  Lat] 
Making  mad,  or  fi-^ntick. 

Deme'rit.  ».  J.  \_demeritey  Fr.  from  de* 
merittuy  of  demereort  Latin.] 

I.  The  opposite  to  merit ;  ill-deserving  ; 
what  pakcs  9ne  worthy  of  blamis  or 
punishment. 

The^  should  not  be  able  pnce  to  stir,  or  to  • 
murmur,  but  it  should  be  kn<nvn,  and  they 
^ortened  according  to  their  demerits.  Spenser, 
Thou  liv*st  by  me,  to  me  thy  breath  resign ; 
.Mine  is  the  merit,  the  demerit  thine.  Dryden, 
Whatever  they  acquire  by  their  industrv  or 
ingenuity,  should  be  secure,  unless  forfeited  by 
any  demerit  ox  oflfence  a^alfist  the  custom  of  thie 
family.  T^pk* 

a*  Anciently  the  same  with  merit;  desert. 
I  fetch  my  life  and  being  - 
From  men  of  royal  tieie ;  and  my  demerits 
May  speak,  unbonnettmg,  to  as  proud  a  fortune 
As  this  that  I  have  reacb!d.  Sbaksheare, 

3i  Deme'rit.  v.  tf.  idemerUeryVx.^  To 
deserve  blame  or  punishment. 

Pemb^RSED.  £7^'.  Itroxti  demerstu^  of  dc' 

^  tnergOf  JLatin.]    Plunged  ;  drowned. 

Diet. 

D^me'^sion.  ns*  [d^mcniof  Lat.]    ' 

I.  A  drowning. 

d.  [In  chymistry.]  Tbp  putting  any  medi- 
cine in  a  dissolving  liquor.  Diet, 

pSME^SNE.      See  DfeMAIN. 

DE'MI.  Inseparable  particle,  [demit  Fr. 
dimidiumy  Latin.]  Half;  one  of  two 
equal  parts.  This  word  is  only  used  in 
composition :  Vit  demigod ;  th^it  is,  half 
human,  half  diving. 
DEMi-CAWNON.ff.  J.  [d*mi  and  cannon.'] 
Demi.caK'noK  Lowest.  A  great  gun  that 
carries  a  ball  ot*  thirty  pounds  weight 
and  pij^  inches  diameter.  The  diapietcr 
of  the  bore  is  six  inches  two  eighth  parts. 

Diet, 

Pemi-camkow  Ordinary,    A  great  gun 

SIX  Inches  four  eighths  diameter  in  tjie 

bore,  twelve  foot  long.  It  carries  a  shot 

six  inches  ope  si;(th  diameter,  and  thirty- 

f  wo  pounds  weight.  Diet, 

J) t M l-C hfivov  of  the  greatest  Sizt\    A 

'  gun  fiji  inches  and  six  eighth  parts  dia- 

|net^|r  in  the  bore,  twelve  foot  long.   It 


canles  a  ball  of  six  inches  fitc  etgjbUm 
.    diameter,  and  thirty««ix  pounds  wdgibt. 

nief^ 

What  f  this  a  sleeve  ?  't  is  like  a  demiemmaOt^ 

SiaJbpean, 

Ten  engines,  that  shall  be  of  equal  fa|ce  eith«r 

to  a  cannon  or  demi-eMtMon,  culverin  br  desni- 

culverin,  may  be  framed  at  the  same  prke  tlat   • 

ppe  of  these  will  amount  to,  fUlMimu 

Demi^ulverin.  ft.  4.  [dtmi  and  cmU 

werin.'] 

DbmI'CuJuVBRIN  ^  the  lowest  Size.    A 

gun'^fbur  inches  two  eighths  diameter  ia 

the  ^re,  and  ten  foot  long.    It  carricf 

a  ball  four  inches  diasMter,  and  nme 

pounds  weight. 

Demi-culver  IN  Ordinary.  A  gun  foor 

inphes  four  eighths  diameter  in  the  bore, 

ten  foot  long.    It  carries  a  baO  four 

inches  two  eighths  diameter,  and  ten 

pounds  eleven  ounces  weight. 

De  m i-c  u  L  V  E  R I N,  elder  Sort.  A  gun  fbw 

Inches  and  six  eighths  diameter  in  th« 

bore,  ten  foot  one  third  in  length.     It 

carries  a  ball  four  inches  four  eighth 

parts  diameter,  and  twelve  pounds  eleren 

ounces  weight.  Military  I>ict» 

They  coutmue  a  perpetual  voUey  of  dban-> 

eulverins,  Ralugh,. 

The  army  left  two  elcmt'cvlvtriiuy  and  two 

other  good  )guns.    -  Ctarrmdm»» 

Demi-devIl.  «.  ^.   [demi  and  detnl^'] 

Partaking  of  ipfemal  nature  ;   half  a 

devil.  .       • 

Will  yov,  I  pray,  demand  that  demi-deoa^ 
Why  he  hath  thus  ensnar'd  my  soul  and  body  f 

Sbah^emrt. 

Demt-god.  n,  s.  [demi  and  god.^  Par« 
taking  of  divine  nature  \  half  a  god  1  an 
hero  produced  by  the  cohabitation  of 
divinities  with  mortals. 

He  took  his  leave  of  them ;  iHiosc  eyes  bade 
him  farewell  with  tears,  inalpng  templM  to  hiaif 
as  to  a  demi'gpeL  Si^mej^ 

Be  gods,  or  angeb,  demUgods,  fdiitm^ 

Transpcnted  demi'gads  stood  round  ; 
And  men  g^rew  heroes  at  the  toond, 
£nflam*d  with  glory**  xharms.  p9^. 

Nay,  half  in  heav'n;  except  (what 's  ougbcj 

odd) 

A  fit  of  vapours  clouds  this  demv^od,         ^^* 

Demi-lance.  ».  j.  [^rmtand  lanee^     A 

light  lanqe  ;  a  short  tpear ;  a  ha|f-pike. 

On  their  s^eeFd  ^eadp  their  demf-tastoes  wor^ 
Small  pennons,  which  their  ladies  colours  bore. 

Dry^. 

Light  demi'lances  from  afar  they  throw, 
Fasteu'd  with  leathern  thongs,  to  gaU  the  foe. 

Demi-man.  n.  s,  [demi  and  man."]  Haifa 
man  :  a  term  of  reproach. 

We 'roust  adventure  this  battle,  lest  we  peri^ 
by  the  complaints  of  this  hjukips  i^i-man, 

KnMes. 

Demnwolf  n.  J.  [demi  and  <wolf.']  Half 
a  wolf ;  a  mongrel  dog  between  a  dog 
abd  wolf;  lyciscn. 

Spaniels,  curs, 
Showghs,   water-rugs,    and   devts^vnlvex^   art 

'clepe4 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs.  Shalspeare*s  MaeUA. 
Demi\r.  17.  J.  [from  demetrey  demisy  de* 
:  mise^  Fr.]    Death  ;  decease*    U  is  td* 
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ffom  used  but  in  fbnnal  and  cerfmoni- 
OU9  language. 

About  a  m«nth  before  the  dcmui  of  aueen 

Aane,  the  autbor  retired.  owift. 

To  D£M1'S£.  a;,  a.  idemisf  demUe^  Fr.] 

To  grant  at  one's  death ;  to  grant  by 

win ;  to  bequeath. 

My  executors  shall  not  have  power  to  dtmUt 
my  lands  to  be  purchased.     Swift**  Last  IViU. 
DEMi'ssroN.  IT.  /.  [deminhy  Lat.] 
Degradation  \   diminution  of  dignity  ; 
depression. 

Inexorable  rigour  is  worse  than  a  lasche  ^ 
mhstM  of  sovereign  authority.         L'Eitranie. 
to  DEMIT.  V.  a^   [iUmiUoy  Lat.]    To 
depress  ;  to  hang  down ;  tp  let  £all. 

Diet. 

When  they  are  in  their  pride,  that  is,  ad- 
vancing their  train,  if  they  decline  their  neck  to 
the  ground,  they  presently  demii  and  let  £dl  the 
same.  Brtnom  t  Vulgar  Emuru 

DEMO'CRACY.  Ji.  t.  [*nif«^Ti«-]  One 
of  the  three  fornw  of  government  \  that 
in  which  the  sovereign  power  is  neither 
lodged  in  one  man,  nor  in  the  nobles,  but 
in  the  collective  bckiy  of  the  people. 

Willie  many  of  the  servants,  by  industry  and 
virtue,  arrive  at  riches  and  esteem,  then  the  n»- 
iure  oJF  the  government  inclines  to  a  demoeraej, 

-  TempU. 

The  majority,  having  the  whole  power  ofthe 
community,  may  employ'  all  that  power  in 
making  laws,  and  executing  those  laws;  and 
there  the  form  of  the  government  b  a  perfect 
dtpto€racj,  l^cke, 

Democr  a'tical.  adj,  [from  democracy^ 
Pertaining  to  a  popular  government  ^ 
popular. 

Iney  are  still  within  the  line  of  vulgarity,  aqd 
are  ^in*>0irra<fVa/enemie8  to  truth.  Brwon, 

As  the  government  of  England  has  a  mixture 
^ dtm^crat'ual  in  it,  so  the  right  is  partly  in  the 
people.  ArbtOhnoU 

To  DEMCTLISH.  v.  t\.  [demolir,  Fr.  de- 
molior,  Lat.]  To  throw  down  buildings; 
to  raze ;  to  destroy. 
^  I  expected  the  fabriclc  of  my  book  would  long 
since  have  been  Jimalubtd^  and  laid  even  with 
the  ground.  TU/ottM, 

Red  lightning  play'd  along  the  firmament, 
And  theur  dem^ith'a  works  to  pieces  rent. 

Drydea. 

Demo'i.tsher.  If.  J.  [from  d^mo/hb.]  One 
that  throws  down  buildings ;  a  destroy- 
er;  a  layer  waste. 

i)F  M  o  L 1  't  I o N . ».  J.  [from  demolish.']  The 
act  of  overthrowing  or  demolishing 
buildings;  destruction. 

Two  gentlemen  should  hi^ve  the  direction  in 
the  d^mciHkft  of  Dunkirk.  Hwift, 

3)/MON.  «.  J.*  [</<rwo«,  Latin;  i«*>w».] 
A  spirit,  generally  an  evil  spirit ;  ^ 
devil. 

I  iVIt  him  strike,  and  now  I  see  him  Ay : 
Cur^'d  d'-mon  !  O,  for  ever  broken  lie 
'rhi.:>e  £ital  shafts,  by  which  1  inward  bleed! 

Prhr, 

^EMONl'ACAL.)       ..p.  ,  -^ 

^tMo'N  I ACK.    }  ^^>  t^^°"^  demon,^ 
t.  Belonging  to  the  devil ;  devilish. 
He,  all  unarm*d. 
Shall  cha»e  thee  with  the  terror  of  his  voice 
From  tliy  dtmtUaek  holds,  possession  fouL  Jl/t/r. 
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a.  In9u£0ced  by  the  devil ;  ptoduced^ 
diabolical  possession. 
Dtaumsck  phrensy,  mopini  mdanchb^, 

Demo'niacx.  js.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 
One  possessed  by  the  devil ;  one  whose 
mind  is  disturbed  and  agitated  by  the 
power  of  wicked  and  unclean  spirits. 

Thoee  luniticks  and  demimaeks  that  were  re* 
stored  to  their  right  mind,  were  such  as  sought 
•fter  htm,  and  beueved  in  him.  Benilty. 

Demo^ki  AN.  adj.  [from  d^mojt.']  Devilish; 
of  the  nature  of  devils.  .      ^ 

Dtuftdam  spirits  now,  liroin  the  elerikent 
Each  of  his  reign  allotted ;  rightUer  call'i 
Powers  of  fire,  air,  water.  Jlf  t/Sf^ 

Dfi  M  o  N  a^c  R  A  c  y .  0.  i.  [ttu^Mi  and  *^at*^} 
The  power  of  the  devil.  X)mx. 

D E M  O  N  O'L  A T  R  Y.  ff .  J.  [^atfutv  RUd  X«TWi»| 

The  worship  of  the  devif.  biet, 

DSMONO'LOCY.  ff.  J.  [^aijtMw  and  ^iy^-'l 

Discourse  ofthe  nature  of  devils.  Thus 
king  lances  entitle^  his  book  concerning 
wjtches. 

Demo'nstrable.  ftdj.  [dfmonstrahlliH 
Lat.]  Th^t  may  be  proyed  beyond 
<^oubt  or  contradiction;  that  may  be 
made  not  only  probable  but  evident. 

The  grand  articles  of  ot)r  belief  arc  ai  irmm 
4trakU  as  geometry.'  GAntWZe. 

Demo^nstr'ably.  /xdv,  [from  demoB" 
jtrabhJ]  In  such  a  manner  as  admits  of 
certain  proof;  evidently  ^  beyond  pos- 
sibility of  contradiction. ' 

He  should  have  compelled  his  ministen  to 
eiecute  the  law,  in  cases  that  d^m$iutraUy  con- 
cerned the  publick  peace.  Cianaim, 

To  DEMO'NSTRATE.  v.  a.  [demmstrn^ 
Lat.]  To  prove  with  th^  highest  degree 
of  certainty;  to  prove  in  such  a  manner 
as  reduces  the  contrary  position  to  evi* 
dent  absurdity.    • 

We  cannot  demnufraU  these  thinp  so  as  t» 
shew  that  the  contrary  often  involves  a  contra* 
diction.  Titl«ij»m, 

Dem«kstra^tion.  If,  J.  [demonstration 
Latin.] 

1.  The  highest  degree  of  deducible  or  ar- 
gumental  evidence;  the  strongest  de- 
gree  of  proof ;  such  propf  4i8  not  only 
evinces  the  position  proved  to  be  true, 
but  shows  the  contrary  position  to  be 
absurd  and  impossible. 

What  appeareth  to  be  true  by  strong  and  in* 
vincible  dtmuutratiom,  such  as  wherein  it  is  not 
by  any  way  possible  to  be  deceived,  thereunto  ' 
the  mind  ootn  necessarily  yield.  ffoohr. 

Where  the  agreement  ordissgreement  of  any 
thing  is  plainly  and  clearly  perceived,  it  is  called 
dtmetutration,  Z^fhm 

a.  ludubitable  evidence  of  the  senses  or 

reason. 
Which  way  soever  we  turn  ourselves,  we  are 

encoimtered  with  clear  evidences  and  sensible 
•  demotiitratioMs  of  u'Deity.  7iIi^toH, 

Demo'nstr  ATI  ve.  adj,  Idemomtrativuil 

Latin.] 
I.  Having  the  power  of  demonstration ; 

invincibly  conclusive ;  certain. 
An  argaiBeat  necessary  and  demwittrative^  is 

such  as,  being  proposed  unto  any  maa,  and  ua« 
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itavitood^  t^e  maa  cannot  chuse  but  inwardly 
yield.  Hdoker. 

d^  Havinp  the  poWer  of  expressing  clearly 
anti  Certainly. 

Pair  .ii.g  i*  n*  r^'ssary  to  ill  other  arts ;  because 

•f  ihc  need  ^\u    "i  t^'^y  !>     e  of  dfrnonstratvye 

fgurcs,  which  ciun  v.  -  o  m  >re  i/.-i  to  the  uA- 

ikrstanding  thai.  c:v  Clearest  discourse:*.   2)r)u/. 

Btf.  M  o^N  sTtiATiVELY.  fl//i/.  [tTom  demon- 

stratlve.^ 
B.  With  evidence  not  to  be  opposed  or 
doubled. 

No^  man,  in  matters  of  this  life,  reqiirrcs  m 
acsi^rance  either  of  the  good  whicli  he  designs, 
«r  of  the  evil  ^-bich  he  avoids,  from  arguments 
jf-  :  T  i/atively  certain.  Scuih, 

f  rt,  I  dtmonstrativtly  provCt 
1k*X  t^et  were  only  made  to  move.  PrUr. 

a.  Clearly  ;  plainly  j  with  certain  know- 
fcdge. 

Btf-tunsireii^ely  understanding  the  simplicity 
rfpetfeciion,  it  was  not  m  the  power  of  earth 
to  work  them  from  it.  Bro-jun, 

Demons.tra^or.  ;f.  J.  [from    (ftmon- 
^raU^l    One  that  proves  ;   one  that 
teaches  ;  one  that  demonstrates. 
iJfcMONSTRA'TORY.  adj.  [(Vom  deyiion- 
jif^f-}  Having  the  tendency  to  demoa- 
ftrate. 
Dtmu'lcent.  £uij.  [dcmulcensi  Latin.] 
'     Softening;  mollifyine  ;  assuasivc. 

Pease,  Mtng  deprived  of  any  aromatick  parts, 

aie  mild  and  demulcent  in  the  highest  degree ; 

Vit,  being  full  of  aerial  particles,  are  flatulent, 

wli*a  dissolved  by  di^jcstion.  Arhuthntit. 

Ta  DEMUR.  i'.  «.  [t/^w^f/rfr,  French  ; 

dhnorarSi  Italian  ;  dcmorari^  Latin.] 
».  To  delay  a  process  in  law  by  doubts^ 
and  objections.    See  Demurrer. 
To  tius  plea  the  plain: ifiTi/tvA'urr^i.     Walton. 
9^  To  pause  in  uncertainty ;  to  suspend 
4eteiminalion ;   to  hesitate  ;    to  delay 
the  conclusion  of  an  afiair. 

Upon  this  rub  the  Er.f^lij«h  ambassadours 
tftouzht  fit  to  d.mur^  and  so  sunt  into  England  to 
BBcerve  dircctione  froiuthe  lords  of  the  council. 

Hayward. 

ItuftniEg  into  demands,  they  expect  from  us  a 

aiidd<;ii  resolution  in  tilings  wherein  the  devil  of 

^Dclplios  would  dor.  Jr.  Brtnvn. 

He  nnjsL  bt  ot  a  very  sluggish  or  querulous 

lumour,  that  shrill  JtMur  upon  setting  out,  or 

demand  higher  encourage. cncnti.  than  the  ho^fHi 

«t  be  av  t n .  Di-cr.y  of  PL  ty . 

News  of  v^y  dcjth  from  runiv^ur  ju-  receiv'd, 

And  what  he  wish'd  he  ca.s:lv  bc'.icv'd  ; 

But  long  dtmurr'dj  though  from  my  hand  he 

knew 
f  liv'd,  so  loth,  he  was  to  think  it  true.   Dryden. 
3»To  doubt ;  to  have  sciuples  or  dilhcuU 
tics  ;  to  deliberate. 

'Tiierc  is  <;omtthini:  in  o-ir  composition  that 
^inks  and  apprehciuJ.,,  ur.a  relUcts  and  dehbu- 
r;^tt-s,  determines  iiiui  douHLs,  consents  and  de- 
nies; that  \vills  and  danuriy  and  resolves,  .ind 
cliuscs,  and  rejects.  Btntley, 

Xo  Di.Mt'K.  T.  a.  To  doubt  of. 

The  litter  I  Jrv7.:r ;  for  111  theirHor-k? 
Muoi  rcuson,  and  la  their  actions,  oft  appears. 

Dkmu'r.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]    Doubt ; 
he?italion  ;  stispena*  of  opinion. 

O  prr:  cny  of  fkav'n,  c:.ip>rc:'l  thrones  ! 
■^'ith  rcl'jrn  h.ir:.  ecep  iilcncc  ana  deti.ur 
Seifc'd  us,  though  unuiimay'd.  Aliltcn^ 
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Certainly  the  highest  and  dearest  concerra  of 
a  temporal  life  are  infinitely  less  valuable  thtn 
those  of  an  eternal;  at<d  conac<^uenily  ought, 
without  any  demur  at  all^to  be  sacrificed  to  tlwn, 
whensoever  tbey  copue  in  coimietidon  w/th  them. 

All  my  demurs  but  do'bk  his  attacks  ; 
At  last  he  whispers.  Do,  and  weTi  gu  snacks. 

DEAIU'RE.  adj.  Ides  mtsurj,  French.] 
I.  Sober ;  decent. 

Lo !  two  imist  lovely  virgins  came  in  place  ; 
With  countenance  demure^  and  modest  grace. 

;  Spenser^ 

Come,  pensrve  nun,  devout  and  pure. 
Sober,  sted£ist,  and  demure  !  M3tm. 

%.  Grave  ;  aft'ectedly  modest :  it  is  bow 
generally  taken  in  a  sense  of  con- 
tempt. 

After  a  demure  travel  of  retard,  I  tcU  tK«m  I 
know  my  pbce,  as  I  woiml  they  should  do 
tlieirs.  S%akt^ru 

There  be  many  wise  men,  that  have  seact 
hearts  and  transparent  countenances ;  yet  thii 
would  be  done  with  a  damure  abasing  o£  your 
eye  sometimes.  Elacm. 

A  cat  lay,  and  looked  so  demure  as  if  there  bad 
been  neither  life  nor  soul  in  her.     VBstrangt. 

So  cat,  transform'd,  sat  gravely  and  demure ; 
Till  mouse  appcar'd^and  thought  himself  secure. 

Dwyivu 

Jove  sent  and  found,  far  in  a  country  scene. 
Truth,  innocence,  goixl-naturc,  look  serene; 
From  which  ingredients,  first,  the  dcxt'rous  bc^ 
Pick'd  the  ^Smwirrr,  the  aukward,  and  the  coy. 

To  Demu're.  -v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  look  with  an  affected  modesty :  not 
used. 

Your  wife  Ocuvia,  with  her  modest  eyes 
And  still  conclusion,  shall  acquire  no  hcnour, 
Demuring  upon  me.  SJ^hftart, 

Demu'relv,  adv.  [from  d^mure.^ 

1.  With  affected  modesty;  solemnly;  with 
pretended  gravity. 

Put  on  a  sober  habk^ 
Talk  with  respect,  and  swear  but  now  and  tb«i, 
Weaf  prayer-books  in  my  pocket,  look  dewumfh 

Esop*s  damsCf,  turned  from  a  cat  to  a  ^^anaa, 
sat  very  demurely  at  the  board's  end,  till  a  nKK^e 
ran  before  her.  Bs^m, 

Next  stood  hypocrisy  with  holy  leer, 
Soft  smiling,  and  demurely  looking  down ; 
But  hid  the  dagger  underneath  the  gown. 

Drf.'n. 

2,  In  the  following  line  it  is,  the  same  «nth 
solemnlv.  Warhitrio*. 

Hark,  Vkjw  the  drums  demurely  ^-ake  tfce 
sleepers !  Shcitfurt. 

Demu're.n'Ess.  n.  s.  [from  demure.} 

1.  Modesty  ;  soberness;  gravity  of  aspect 

Her  eyes  having  in- them  such  a  chcerfiimtss 

^  nature  seemed  to  smile  in  them  ;  thoujh  bir 

^U>uth  and  cheeks  obeyed  to  that  pretty  Awmrr- 

luis^  which  the  more  one  marked,  the  more 

©nc  would  judge  the  poor  soul  apt  to  bctieve. 

2.  Affected  modesty;  pretended  gravity. 

Demu'rrage.  n,s.\ivort\ demur. 1  An  al- 
lowance made  by  merchants  to  masters 
cf  ships,  for  their  stay  in  a  port  beyond 
the  time  appointed. 

Demu'rrlr.  n.  J.  [^demewrcry  Frtncb; 
i.  e.  manere  in  allquo  loeoy  i^J  fUf^^riA 
A  kind  of  pause  upon  a  pwnt  cf  dit- 
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ficulty  m  an  action;  for,  *jn  every  ac- 
tion, the  controversy  consists  either  in 
the  fact,  or  in  the  law :  if  in  the  fact, 
that  is  tried  by  tho  jury;  if  in  law,  then 
is  the  case  plain  to  the  judge,  or  so 
hard  and  rare  as  it  breedeth  just  doubt. 
1  call  that  plain  to  the  judge,  wherein 
he  is  assured  of  the  law }  and  in  such 
case  the  judge,  with  his  associates,  pro- 
ceeds to  judgment  without  farther  work. 
But  when  it  is  doubtful  to  him  and  his 
a^ibociates,  then  is  there  stay  made,  and 
a  time  taken,  either  for  the  court  to 
think  farther  upon  it,  and  to  agree,  if 
they  can  ;  or  else  for  all  thjB  justices  to 
meet  together  in  the  Cheqqer-chambcr, 
and,  upon  hearing  that  which  the  ser- 
jtrjnts  can  say  of  both  parts,  to  advise, 
and  bet  down  as  law,  whatsoever  they 
conclude  firm,  witliout  farther  remedy. 

A  prohibition  was  granted,  and  hereunto 
there  was  a  demurrer.  Aylife\  Farergmu 

*i:^N.  n.  J,  [oen,  Saxon.] 
A  cavern  or  hollow  running  horizon- 
tally, or  with  a  small  obliquity,  under 
ground  ;    distinct  from  a  hole  which 
runs  down  perpendicularly. 

They  here  dispersed,  some  in  the  air,  some 
on  the  earth,  some  in  the  waters,  some  amongst 
the  minerals,  dens,  and  caves,  under  the  earth. 

ffooJker, 
The  cave  of  a  wild  beast. 

^V'hat !  shall  thev  s^k  the  lion  in  his  deH^ 
And  shall  not  find  him  there  ? 
The  tyrant's  dex,  whose  use,  though  lost  to 
fame, 
Was  now  th'  apartment  of  the  royal  dame ; 
The  cavern,  only  to  her  father  known, 
By  him  was  to  his  darling  daughter  shown. 

.     ,  Dryden, 

T  IS  then  the  shapeless  bear  his  den  forsa'kes ; 
in  woods  and  fields  a  wild  desirurtion  makes. 

Dryden, 

Den,  .the  termination  of  a  local  name, 
may  signify  either  a  valley  or  a  woody 
place ;  for  the  Saxon  ben  imports  both. 
Gibson  f  Camden. 
Ey.\'Y.  ».  J.  [a  word  formed  between 
ii^ny  ax\i\  Hoy."]    Denial;  refusal, 

To  her  in  haste:  give  her  this  jewel ;  say. 
My  iovc  can  give  no  place,  bide  no  denay. 

Sbak'peare, 
EXDRO'LOGY.    ».    j.    [Ihlf^.i  and   Xayo;.] 

Tht  natural  history  of  trees. 
ENi'ABLE.  atij.  [from  dqny.']  That  may 
be  denied  ;  that  to  which  one  may  re- 
fuse belief. 

The  negative  authority  is  2\so  deniable  by  rea- 
'■''*•  »  Brcuntn 

>.N  I'.A  L,  n,  J.  [from  c/eny.'] 

iN\  6"ition  ;  the  contrary  to  affirmation. 

Ni-^'ation  ;  the  contrary  to  confession. 

No  iTian  more  impudent  to  deny,  where  proofs 
« •  r«!  not  manifest ;  no  man  more  ready  to  con- 
»c-'.,  with  a  repenting  manner  of  aggravating  his 
^A.i  evil,  where  /A-zMtf/ would  but  make  the  fault 
\^^''  Sidney, 

Ktfusal ;  the  contrary  to  grant,  allow- 
2 nee,  or  concession. 

l^ltTv  ccmes  your  father:  never  make  deniali 
'  niua:  «n»i  will  iavc  Citliariae  to  my  wife. 

SLakspearem 
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TTw  denhti  ct  landing,  and  hasty  wanww  m 
swwt  troubled  us  much.  JSxwm, 

He,  at  every  fresh  attempt,  is  repell'd 
With  feint  deniah,  weaker  than  before.  Dry^m^ 
4.  Abjuration  ;  <:ontrary  to  acknowledg- 
ment of  adherence. 

We  may  deny  God  in  all  those  acts  that  sn 
capable  ofbemg  morally  good  or  evil:  those  ar« 
the  proper  scenes,  in  which  we  act  our  confea-  * 
sions  or  denialt  of  him,  &atfi, 

Deni'er.  ;,.  J.  [from  denj,'\ 
I.  A  contradlcter  ;   an  opponent ;   one 
that  holds  the   negative  of  a  propo- 
sition. 

Bv  the  word  Virtue  the  'aSimier  intends  our 
whole  duty  to  C5od  and  man  j  and  the  deniephr 
the  word^  Virtue  means  only  courage,  or  « 
incm,  our  duty  towards  our  neighbodt,  without 
mdjiding  the  idea  of  the  duty  which  we  ow^  t» 

».  A  disowner ;  one  that  does  not  own  ac 
acknowledge. 

If  it  was  80  fearful  when  Christ  looked  \m 
denter  mto  repentance,  what  wfll  it  be  when  he 
shall  look  him  mto  destruction  i  Soutk, 

3.  A  refuber :  one  that  refuses. 

It  may  be  1  am  esteemed  by  my  denier  suP. 
ficient  of  mysielf  to  discharge  my  duty  to  Ood  s 
a  pnest,  though  not  to  men  as  a  piince.  J&«f  Ct 

Den i'er.  «.  j.  [from  denaritu,  Lat.  It  k 
pronounced  ;i%deneer,  in  two  syllables.] 
A  small  denomination  of  French  money- 
the  twelfth  part  of  a  sous.  * 

buS*?  ^'"^  "'''  ^^  ^'"  ****  *^*'  y°"  ^*«^ 
—No,  not  a  denier.  Shaith^wm 

To  blacken  ;  to  make  black. 

By  sufferingsome  impression  from  fire.bo^ei 
are  casually  or  artificially  ^;>ra/r^  in  their  na- 
tural complexion:  thus  are  chkrcoals  made  bladt 
by  an  mfection  of  their  own  suffitus.      JBfexon. 

Martshorn,  and  other  white  bodies,  will !« 
dentjrrated\iyhttti  yet  camphire  would  not  n 
all  lose  Its  whiteness,  ^^  . 

DenicrVtion.«.  s.  [denigratio,  Lalj' 
A  blackenmg,  or  making  bhck. 

These  are  the  advcnient  and  artificial  wars  of 
denigration,  answerable  whereto  may  be  the  na. 
tural  progress.  ^      Brmi 

J^JZ'l^*^"'?  ""^^'^Zrati^.  the  metal, 
are  worn  off,  or  otherwise  reduced  into  verr 
mmute  parts.  ,  "^ £7 

DenizVtiov.  n.  s.  [from  d^mztn.]  Tlic* 
^*i°^  ^"'franchising,  or  making  free- 
That  the  mere  Irish  were  reputed  uHcns,  a». 
pears  by  the  charters  ofdenixaLn,  which  batt 
ages  were  purchased  by  them.  7),«;!r 

DET^lk)N.  J  man  of  the  dty;  ir^//- 
nesydd,  free  of  the  city,  Welsh.]  A 
treeman ;  one  enfranchised. 

ons  and  Angles  found  here,  and  retained.  D^^, 

Thus  the  Almighty  Sire  began :  Ye  gods. 
Natives,  or  denj:,,ns,  of  blest  .Sodes, 
From  whence  these  murmurs  }  Drv^^ 

A  great  many  pUnts  wiU  hardly,  with  nurshiff 
be  made  to  produce  their  seed  out  of  the'r  nal* 
tiyc  soil;  but  com.so  necessary  for  all  IZa^X. 
fittedU)  grow,  and  to  seed  asaLe;«i^r^^^^^         ' 

He  summons  straight  his  denizens  of  air^'^'* 
The  lucid  squadrons  round  the  sails  repair.  >«i)^. 
To  De'n,/.ek.  ^.  a.  [from  the  no^.J  To 
enfranchise  5  to  make  free. 
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Pritfe^  histf  covetize,  beiBg  soireral 
To  these  three  places)  yet  ar«  all  in  all; 
Mingled  thus,  roeir  issue  is  incestuous ; 
Falsbood  i&denlz4n'dt  viftue  is  barba;:0QS. 

^        Donne, 

Deno^mtnable.  a4j.\denwmn0il.di.\xa.] 
That  may  be  named  or  denoted. 

An  inflammation  consisu  of  a  sanguineous 
vffiuXion;  or  else  is  ienominabie  from  other  hu- 
mours, according  to  (he  predominancy  of  me- 
lancholy, phlegm,  or  cb<4er.  Brovim, 

To  DENOMINATE,  v.  a.  [denomiftot 
Latin.]  To  name  ;  to  give  a  name  to. 
The  oeramendable  purposes  of  consecration  b«- 
ing  not  of  every  one  understood,  they  have  heen 
constnted  as  though  they  had  superstitiously 
meant  either  that  those  places  vrhich  are  dc 
wminaUd  of  angels  and  saints,  should  serve  for 
the  wurship  of  so  glorious  creatures;  or  else 
those  glorious  creatures  for  defence,  protection, 
fgaii  patronage,  of  such  places.  Hoohr, 

Predestination  is  destructive  to  all  that  is  e$ta» 
Uishcd  among  men,  to  all  that  is  most  precious 
to  human  nature,  to  the  two  faculties  that  den^^ 
anttaic  us  men,  understanding  and  will ;  tor  what 
use  can  we  have  of  otu:  understandings,  if  we 
cannot  do  what  we  know  to  be  our  dut\'  ?  and, 
if  we  act  not  voluntarily,  what  exercise  nave  we 
of  our  vills  f  Hammond, 

I>EKOMINa'TION.  n.  s.  [denomination 
Latin,]  A  name  given  to  a  thing, 
which  commonly  marks  some  principal 
quality  of  it. 

But  is  there  any  token,  denomination,  or  mo- 
nument of  the  Gauls,  yet  remaining  in  Ireland, 
as  there  is  of  the  Scythians  t  Spenser, 

The  liking  or  disliking  of  the  people  gives 
the  pby  the  denomination  of  good  or  oad ;  but 
does  not  really  make  or  constitute  it  such.  Dry, 
PhiU»ophy,  the  great  idol  of  the  learned  part 
^  the  heatheh  woild,  has  divided  it  into  many 
sects  and  denominations;  as  Stoicks,  Peripate- 
ticks.  Epicureans,  and  the  like.  Souib, 

All  men  are  sinners;  the  most  righteous  among 
vs  mult  confess  ourselves  to  come  under  that 
denomination,  Rofrers, 

Den  o'm  i  n  a  t  i  v  e.  adj,  [from  denominate.1 

X.  That  gives  a  name  ;  that  conf<prs  a  dis- 
tinct appellation. 

9.  .That  obtains  a  distinct  appellation. 
This  would  be  more  analogically  deno* 
minahle. 

The  least  denominative  part  of  time  is  •  minute, 
the  greatest  integer  being  a  year.  Coeier. 

Denomina'iok.  n,  J.  ]^ixom  denominate,'] 
The  giver  of  a  name ;  the  person  or 
thine  that  causes  an  appellation. 

Both  the  seas  of  one  name  should  have  one 
common  denominator*  Brown, 

Denomi  N  ATOR  of  a  Fraction,  is  the  num- 
ber below  the  line,  showinjr  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the.  parts  which  any  in- 
teger is  supposed  to  be  divided  into : 
thus  in  |»  %  the  denominator  shews  you, 
that  the  integer  is  supposed  to  be  di- 
vided into  8  parts,  or  half  quarters;  and 
the  numerator  6  shews,  that  you  take  6 
of  such  parts,  i.  e,  three  quarters  of  the 
whole.  Harris, 

Wlicn  a  single  broken  number  or  fraction  hath 
for  its  denominator  a  number  consisring  of  an  unit, 
in  the  first  place  tovsards  the  left  hand,  and  no- 
thing but  cyphers  from  the  unit  towards  the  rieht 
hand»  it  is  then  more  aptly  and  rightly  called  a 
decimal  £raction«  CocJur*  Aritbmetich, 
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Z>4EMMm«for  of  aajr  proDortioo  IS  ^  ^eote 
aris'mg  frotn  the  ^vision  otthesntecedeotWths 
consequent :  thus  t>  is'  the  denmindtor  9  the 
vropomm  that  50 hsth  to 5,  because  5)M(ii. 
This  is  ^so  called  the  exponeoi  of  the  propor- 
tion, or  ratio.  Marrit, 

Denota'tion.  If.  ^  [deMoUUio^  Litk.] 
The  act  of  denoting. 

To  DENOTE,  v,  a,  [denato,  Latin.] 
To  mark ;  to  be  a  sigii  of;  to  betoken ; 
to  show  by  signs :  as,  a  quick  polic  de* 
notes  a  fever. 

To  DENOU'NCE.  v.  a.  [deMwiM,  Lat 
denoncer,  French.] 

1.  To  threaten  by  proclamatioo. 

T  denounce  unto  yon  this  dsy,  that  ye  slitl 
surely  perish.  Dtd, 

He  of  their  wicked  wavs 
Shall  them  admonish,  denommng  wrath  to  now 
On  their  impenitence.  Mdiot. 

'ITiey  impose  their  wiW  coi^ectures  for  la«i 
upon  others,  and  demnnea  wtr  ^tnst  si  tbt 
receive  them  not.  Decay  ofFktj, 

2.  To  threaten  by  wmt  outward  sign  or 
expression. 

He  ended  frownhig ;  and  his  look  dmomui 
De«>erate  revenge,  and  battle  daiiftfous 
To  less  than  gods.  itfibs. 

The  sea  grew  white;  the  roBiag  wives  from 
far, 
I^ike  heralds,  first  denounce  the  wat*ry  war.  Drji, 
5.  To  give  information  against;  to  dc* 
late ;  to  accuse  publickly. 

Archdeacons  ought  to  propose  parti  of  tlie 

New  l^stament  to  be  learned  by  heart  bj  io- 

ferior  clergymen,  and  denounce  such  as  are  aep* 

ligent.  Aj/ifes  Parerpo, 

DENOU^KCEMENT.ff.j.  [from^XMAr^L] 

The  act  of  ^proclaiming  any  roenace; 
the  proclamation  of  intended  evil ;  d^ 
nunciatton. 

False  is  the  reply  of  Cain  upon  the  denm*:!' 

^  ment  of  his  curse.  My  iniquity  is  greater  the 

can  be  forgiven.  Brove, 

Denou'kcek.    19.   J.    [from   dtHmatt,] 

One  that  declares  some  menace. 

Here  comes  the  sad  denouncer  of  my  foe, 
To  toll  the  mournful  knell  of  separation.  Dnl 
DENSE,  adj.  ^densus^  Latin.]  Closf; 
compact ;  approaching  to  solidity;  hat. 
ing  small  interstices  between  the  coo- 
stitucnt  particles. 

The  cause  of  cold  is  the  densiry  of  the  Mf  ■ 
for  all  dense  bedies  arc  colder  than  nw«t  odw 
bodies,  as  meul,  stone,  glass;  and  thcT  « 
longer  in  heating  than  softer  bodies.       jOotm. 

In  the  air  the  higher  you  go,  the  less  it  u  tm- 
pressed,  and  consequently  the  less  dense  a  ti;  vd 
$0  the  upper  part  is  exceedingly  thiimrr  thafl 
the  lower  part  which  we  ^athe.  l*f^ 

To  De'nshire.'i;.  it.  A  barbarous  term 
of  husbandry. 

-  Burning  of  land,  or  burn-bating,  is  conaa^ 
called  denshiring^  that  is,  Devonjbiring  or  Dtf 
bigbshiring,  because  most  used  or  fir<  infecrri 
there.  M»*f^- 

De'nsity.»./.  (y<w///tf J,  Latin.]  Cldr- 
.    ncss;  compactness;  close  adhesion,  or 
near  approach,  of  parts. 

Wliilst  the  densest  of  metals,  gald,  if  folistsi 

is  transnarent,  and  all  metals^  become  trm^ 

rent  if  dissolved  in  menstruums  or  vitrified 01/ 

opacity  of  white  netaU  ariseth  not  £rom  th« 

^  de/uity  alone.  A'-u'r 

The  air  within  the  vessels  bciiJg  siikai-^ 
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^y  the  outwtfd  ajt  would  press  their  sides  to- 
gether; aodf  being  of  a  grtziex  t/enstty,  would 
expand  them  so  as  to  endanger  the  life  of  the 
ahimai  Arbutbrut  on  AUmtMts, 

BE'Nl  AL.  aJj,  [dentalu,  Latin.] 

J .  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  teeth. 

a.  [In  grammar.]  Pronounced  principally 
by  the  agency  of  the  teeth. 

The  Hebrews  have  assisned  which  letters  arc 

labial,  which  dental^  and  which  guttural    Baton. 

I'he  tUntai  consonants  are  easy,  therefore  let 

them  be  next ;  iirat  the  labiaw^brtoZr,  as  also  the 

linguaw^M/tf/r.  HMr. 

De'ntal.  «.  s,  A  tmall  shellfish. 

Two  small  bhck  and  shining  pieces,  seem,  by 
the  shape,  to  have  been  formed  in  the  shell  of  a 
^ftal.  WoothvariL 

BENTE'LLL  n.  j.  [Italian.!  Modillons. 
The  modillons,  or  dente/ii,  make  a  noble  ahow 
oy  graceful  projections.  Spectator. 

PKNTICULA'TION.     ff.    j.     [denticulattu^ 

Latin.]  The  state  of  being  set  with 
•mall  teeth,  or  prominencies  resembKng 
teeth,  like  those  of  a  saw. 

He  omits  the  dentiatiaiion  of  the  edges  of  the 

bill,  or  those  small  oblique  incisions,  made  for 

the  better  retention  of  the  prey.  Cretv, 

I>E.ST  I'CULATEV. aiij.ldcnticu/atujyLzts] 

•Set  with  small  teeth. 
Dh/NTiPRicE.n. /.  ldtnjajid/rico^Lax.1 
A  powder  made  to  scour  the  teeth. 
Is  this  grey  powder  a  good  dentifrice^ 

Ben  JonsM, 

The  shells  of  all  sorts  of  shell-fish,  being 

.burnt,  obuin  a  caustick  nature :  most  cithern, 

so  ordered  and  powdered,  make  excellent  dentin 

/fi^"'  Grnvs  Mutaum, 

lo  Denti'se.  v.  a.    [denteUry  French.] 

To  have  the  t«clh  renewed.    Not  in 

use.- 

The  old  countess  of  Desmond,  who  lived  till 

she  was  seven  score,  did  dentise  twice  or  thrice; 

casting  her  oU  teeth,  and  others  coming  In  their 

place.  Baton. 

r)  fc  N  T  1't;  0  K.  w.  1.  yentitlo,  Latin .  ] 

I.  The  act  of  breeding  the  teeth. 

a .  The  time  at  which  children'*  teeth  are 

bred. 
ToDENUDATE.  'v.a.[demtdoA'^im.'\ 
To  divest ;  to  strip  ;  to  lay  naked. 

Till  he  has  denudated  himself  of  all  incum- 
brances, he  is  unqualified.  Decay  ef  Piety, 
DjiNUPA'TiON.  >^  J.    [from  denudate.^ 
The  act  of  stripping,  or  m^^king  naked. 
To  Denu'de.  o;.  a,  Idenudof  Latin.]     To 
strip  \to  make  naked;  to  divest. 

Not  jr  treaty  can  be  obtained,  unless  we  would 
denndi  owrseb  of  all  force  to  defend  us.  Clarendon. 
If  in  summer  time  you  denude  a  vine-branch 
of  iu  leaves,  the  grapes  will  never  come  to  ma- 
turity. Jtay  on  the  Creation, 
The  eye,  with  the  skin  of  tAe  eye*lid,  is  de- 
nudedt  to  show  the  muscle.  Sharfi. 
I> K N tj N CI a't I o N . «. /.  [denunciation  Lat . ] 
The  act  of  denouncing ;  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  threat ;  a  publick  menace. 

In  a  denunciation  or  mdiction  of  a  w!ir,  the 
war  is  not  confined  to  the  place  of  the  quarrel, 
but  is  left  at  large.  Bae^n, 

Christ  tells  the  Jtnvs,  that,  if  they  believe  not. 
they  jfaall  die- in  their  sins :  did  they  never  read 
thcat  dknnnciationi  f  ff^ard. 

Midst  of  thf  se  depuneiaiions,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  varaing  bdbre  me,  I  commit  myself  to 
Ugtixfg  duaace.  Conjreve. 
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Bbnuncia^tor.  m  j.   ihom  demmdtit 

Latin.] 
I.  He  that  proclaims  anv  threat, 
a.  He  that  lays  an  inrormation  agaioit 
another. 

The  denunciator  does  not  make  himself  a  pa^ 
in  judgment,  as  the  accuser  does.  Ayiij/L ' 

To  DENY',  v.  a,ldetiitrj  French  i  dcm^ 

Latin.] 
I.  To  contradict  i  opposed  to  aj/irm.    . 
a.   To  contradict  an  accusation ;  not  to 
confess, 

Sarah  denied,  saving,  l  laughecf  not;  for  she 
was  afraid.  '  CetusU. 

3.  To  refuse ;  not -to  grant. 

My  young  boy 
Hath  an  aspect  of  intercession,  which 
Great  nature  ct\ti--deny  not,  ShahUartm 

Ah,  charming  fair  !  said  I, 
How  long  can  you  my  bliss  and  yours  deny? 

DryienL 

4*  To  abnegate;  to  disown. 

It  shall  be  therefore  a  witness  unto  you,  lest 
you  deny  your  God.  Josbueu     ; 

5.  To  renounce ;  to  disregard ;  to  treat  as 
foreign  or  not  belonging  to  one. 

The  best  sign  and  fruit  oXdettying  ourselves  is 
mercy  to  others.  SfratK 

When  St.  Paul  says.  If  in  this  life  only  we 
have  hope  in  Christ^  we  are  of  aU  men  most 
miserable;  he  considers  christians  as  denying 
themselves  in  the  pleasures  of  tills  world,  for  tlie 
sake  of  Chrbt.  Atterbnry, 

To  DEOBSTRU'CT.  v.  it.  [dto&stru<r^ 
Latin.]  To  clear  from  impediments; 
to  free  from  such  things  as  hinder  a 
passage. 

It  IS  a  singular  good  wound-herb,  useful  far 

deibstructing  the  pores  of  the  body.  More* 

8uch  as  carry  off  the  faeces  and  mucus,  de^^ 

struct  the  mouth  of  the  lacteals,  so  as  (he  cfa>'le 

may  have  a  free  passage  into  the  blood. 

ArbtUbnoi  on  Diet^ 

DEo'BSTRUENt.  n.  J.  [deobstruenjy  Lat.] 
A  medicine  that  has  the  power  to  resolve 
viscidities,  or  to  open  by  any  means  the 
animal  passages. 

,  All  sopes  are  attenuating  an^l  deebstritent^  re- 
solving viscid  subftaoces.  Arbmhnot. 

De'odand.  «.  /.  [Deo  dattdtim^' taxiiL.'\ 
A  thing  given  or  forfeited  to  God  for 
the  pacify irtg  his  %vrath,  in  case  of  any 
misfortune  by  which  any  christian 
comes  to  a  violent  end  without  the 
fault  of  any  reasonable  creature :  as,  if  •  "^ 
a  horse  should  strike  his  keeper,  and  so 
kill  him }  if  a  man,  in  driving  a  cart; 
and  endeavouring  to  rectify  something 
about  it,  should  hJXf  so  as  the  cait- 
wheels,  by  running  over  hin>,  should 
presa  him  to  death ;  if  one  should  be  ^ 
felling  a  tree,  and  giving  warning  to 
company  by,  when  the  tree  was  near 
falling,  to.  look  to  themselves,  and  any 
of  them  should  nevertheless  be  slain  by 
the  fall  of  the  tree :  in  these  cases  the 
horse,  the  cart-wheel,  cart  and  horde9» 
and  the  tree,  are  to  be  given  to  God  ^ 
that  is,  sold  and  distributed  to  the  poor, 
for  an  expiation  of  this  dreadful  oent, 
though  occasioned  by  unreasonable, 
senseless,  and  dead    creatures  <    and 


tftcmgh  this  be  gircn  to  God,  yet  it  is 
forfeited  to  the  king  by  law,  as  execu- 
tor in  this  case,  to  see  the  price  of  these 

*   distributed  to  the  poor.  Cow«r//. 

To  DEOTPILATE.  i;.  a.  {de  and  oppu% 
Latin.]     To  deobstruct ;  to  clear  a 

.    passage  \  to  free  from  obstructions^ 

Deoppila'tion.w.  J.  [from  dfoppilate.'] 
The  act  of  clearing  obstructions ;  the 
removal  of  whatever  obstructs  the  vital 
passages* 
'  TbcM^  the  grosser  parts  be  excluded  agam, 
yet  are  the  dissoluble  parts  extracted,  whereby 
tt.  becomes  effectuaL  in  dtPppUations*       BrotvH, 

Dko'ppilativb.  adj.  [froia,  deoppilate.'] 
Deobstnient. 

A  i^ystdan  prescribed  him  a  deoppilat'we  and 
furgative  apozcm.  Harvey, 

P^oscula'tion.  n,  s,  [^deoseulatio^  Lat.} 
The  act  of  kissing. 

We  have  an  enumeration  of  the  several  acts 
«f  worship  required  to  be  performed  to  images, 
viz.  processions,  genuflections,  thurifications,  and 
deouufaiiojtr,  Siiliingjliet, 

To  Depa'int.  TJ.a.  [depe'mtf  French.] 
1.  To  picture;  to  describe  by  colours; 
to  paint;  to  show  by  a  painted  resem- 
blance. 
/         He  did  unwilling  worsliip  to  the  saint 

That  on  his  shield  depaiuted  he  did  see.  Spauer. 
%,  To  describe. 

Such  ladies  fair  would  I  depaittt 
In  roundehy,  or  sonnet  quaint.  Gay, 

To  DEPAHT.  v.  n.  [depart^  French.] 
1.  To  go  away  from  a  place :  vfith  from 
before  the  thinsr  left. 

When  the  people  dfpMritd  away,  Susannah 

went  into  her  garden.  Stuannab. 

He  said  unto  him,  Coin  peace;  so  he  departed 

.    from  him  a  little  way.  li  jGngi, 

They  departed  quickly  frnm  the  scpukhre, 

with  fear  and  great  joy,  and  did  run  to  brine  his 

disciples  word.  Mattbexv. 

He,  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight, 
Lethim  i/<^/ir/;  liis  passport  shall  be  made. 

Sbakspeare. 

Barbarossa,  appeased  with  presents,  dwarfed 

out  of  that  bay.  Jtnol/ci, 

And  couldst  thou  leave  me,  cruel,  thus  alone  I 

Not  one  kind  kiss  from  a  departing  son ! 

No  look,  no  last  adieu  I         ^  Dryden, 

a.  To  desist  from  a  practice. 

He  cleaved  unto  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  he  de» 
parted  not  therefrom.  2  Kings, 

3.  To  be  lost ;  to  perish. 

The  good  departed  wfzyy  and  the  cvU  abode 
still.  2  Bidras^ 

4.  To  desert ;  to  revolt ;   to  fall  away  ; 
to  apostatize.  ^    ^     ^ 

Id  transgressing  and  lying  agaimt  the  Lord, 
ond  departing  away  from  our  God.  Jtaiab. 

t.  To  desist  from  a  resolution  pr  opinion. 

His  maicsty  prevailed  not  with  any  of  them 

to  depart  ftomthe  most  unreasonable  of  all  their 

demands.  Clarendon. 

6.  To  die ;    to  decease ;    to  leave  the 

world.  .      r     u   J-  J 

As  her  soul  was  in  departing ;  for  she  died. 

Genesif, 
I.ord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 

peace,  according  to  thy  word.  Luh. 

As  you  wish  christian  peace  to  souls  departed^ 

Stand  these  poor  people's  fneod.       Hbahpfmre, 


To  Defa'rt.  v.  a.    To  quit ;  to  latc{ 
to  retire  fron).    Not  in  use- 
YouVe  had  dispatch  hi  private  by  the  oaial ; 
^  You  are  willM  by  him  this  evening 
^  To  depart  Rome.  Ben  Jam. 

To  Depa'rt.  v.  a.  {jartirt  French  ;/j2r- 
fior,  Latin.]     To  divide;  to  separate; 
a  chymical  term. 
Depa'rt.  n.  J.  [i/<^flr/, French,] 
I.  The  act  of  going  away  :  now  departure, 
I  had  in  charge,  at  my  dtpatt  from  Fruct, 
To  marry  princess  Margaret.  Shakt^etn, 

a.  Death. 

When  your  brave  father  bresth'd  bis  kcc 
gasp, 
Tidings,  as  swiftly  as  the  post  could  run, 
Were  brought  me  of  ^our  loss  and  his  dsf^si. 
Bhakspeare*s  Hearj  XI, 

3»  [With  chymists.]  An  operation  so 
named,  because  the  particles  of  aher 
are  departed  or  divided  from  gold,  or 
other  metal,  when  they  were  bdw 
melted  together  in  the  same  mass,  ud 
Could  not  be  separated  any  other  way. 

Diet, 
The  chymistt  have  a  liquor  called  water  die- 
part,  Bjctt, 

Bepa'rter.  n,j,  [from  depart.]  One 
that  refines  metals  by  separation. 

D E  p  a'rt M  E  N  T ,  n,  s.  leiepartejTtext,  Fr.] 
Separate  allotment ;  province  or  busi- 
ness assigned  to  a  particular  person :  a 
French  term. 

The  Roman  fleets,  during  their  commaci  r. 
sea,  had  their  several  stations  an4  defartmats . 
the  most  considerable  was  the  Alexandrian  flet^. 
and  the  second  was  the  African.        Arh»^»£. 

D E  p  a'r  Tt)  R  E .  «.  J.  [from  depart,] 

1.  A  going  away.  ' 

For  thee,  fellow, 
Who  needs  must  know  oi  her  departure^ttA 
Dost  seem  so  ignorant,  we  'U  force  it  from  ti^ 
By  a  sharp  tort«ire.  SUktfziiu 

What  besides 
Of  sorro«r,  and  dejection,  and  de^p-^ir. 
Our  frailty  can  sustain,  thy  tidings  bling;- 
Departure  from  this  happy  place.  Mdt^- 

They  were  seen  not  only  all  the  while  uur  Sa- 
viour was  upon  earth,  but  sunivcd  after  Ki$  *• 
partHre  out  of  this  world.  yii&a 

2.  Death;  decease;  the  act  of  leariog  the 
present  state  of  existence. 

Happy  was  their  good  prince  in  his  ti*fly 
departure^  which  barred  him  from  the  know^W'e 
ot  his  son's  miseries.  5e^ 

3.  A  forsaking;  an  abandoning:  wi'Ji 
from* 

The  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  departure frv  P^t 
are  phrases  of  like  importance.  TiStixi. 

Depa'scent.    adj.    idepascens^   Latin.] 

Feeding. 
T'ijDepa'sture.  IK  a.    [from  depestfr^ 
Latin.]     To  eat  up ;   to  consume  by 
feeding  upon  it. 

They  keep  their  cattle,  and  live  thewjelv«s,ia 
bodies  pasturmg  upon  the  mountains,  and  re- 
moving still  to  fresh  land  as  thcyhjvc«/-t^**fr^- 
WthcVormcr.  b^tf- 

To  Depau'perate,    v.  a,    {depenperh 
Latin.]    To  make  poor  5  to  impover- 
ish ;  to  consume. 
Liming  does  not  depauperate ;  tbc  grrjud'^n* 

.  •  last  long,  and  bear  large  graiik  Jdirumr, 
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Croat  evacuatJ0Q&,  which  cany  off*  the  Butrir 
tiovahamooTs,depduferatf  the  blood.  Ai:i>tttyn9t, 

D  E  p  e'c  T I B  L  E .  «//;■.  [from  depecto^  Lat .  ] 
Totigh ;  clammy  ;  tenacious ;  capable 
of  being  extended. 

It  tJiay  be  also  that  some  bodies  have  a  kind 
orienK>r,  and  are  of  a  mcxt  depectiBU  nature 
than  oU:  as  we  see  it  evident  in  coloration ;  for  a 
•mall  quantity  of  saffron  vnll  tinct  more  than  a 
very  great -quandty  ef  brasil  or  wine.       Bason* 

7V»  Depe'inct-ij!.<i.  [depeindre^  French.] 
To  depaint ;  to  paint ;  to  describe  in 
colours.     A  word  of  Spenser. 

'rtie  red  rose  medlied  witn  the  white  yfere^ 
In  either  cheek  depeincten  lively  here.    Hpfnser, 

To  DKPE'ND.  V.  a.  Idependeo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  hang  from. 

From  the  frozen  heard 
Long  iaides  depend,  and  crackling  sotmds  are 
heard.  Drydtn, 

From  gilded  roofs  depending  lamps  display 
^foctumal  beams,  that  emulate  the  day.   Dr^. 

There  is  a  chain  let  down  from  Jove, 
So  suong,  that  from  the  lower  end. 
They  say,  all  human  things  depend,       '    Stvtfi, 

The  direful  monster  was  afar  descry'd, 
Two  bleeding  babes  depending  at  her  side.  Ptpe, 

2 .  To  be  in  a  state  influenced  by  sotne 
external  cause ;  to  live  subject  to  the 
ivill  of  others :  with  upon.  a 

We  wcork  hy  wit,  and  not  by  witchcraft; 
And  wit  depends  wi  dilatory  tirae^      Shakspeere, 

Nev<r  be  without  money;  nor  depend  upon  the 
curtesy  of  others,  which  may  fail  at  a  pinch. 

Baton, 

3 .  To  be  in  a  state  of  dependance ;  to  re« 
tain  to  others. 

Be  then  dear'd 
Of  fifty  to  dis^uanttty  your  tram ;  r 

And  the  remamdcrs  that  shall  still  depend, ' 
To  be  such  men  as  may  besort  your  age.  Sbakit, 

4.  To  he  connected  with  any  thing,* as 
with  its  cause,  or  something  previous. 

The  peace  and  happiness  of  a  society  depend  on 
the  justice  and  fidelity,  the  temperance  and  cha- 
rity, of  its  members.  Rogers. 

5.  To  be  in  suspense ;  to  be  yet  undeter- 
mined. 

By  no  means  be  you  persuaded  to  interpose 

yourself  in  any  cause  depending,  or  like  to  be 

'  -      J'       •- -/:.—:—  Bacon* 


C'  To  Defevd  upon.  To  rely  on,;  to 
trust  to ;  to  rest  upon  with  confidence ; 
to  be  certain- of. 

He  resolved  no  more  to  depend  upon  the  one, 
or  to  provoke  the  othey.  Clarendon. 

But  if  you  *re  rough,  and  use  him  like  a  dog, 
Depend  upen  it— 4ie  *ll  remain  incog.      Addison. 

lam  a  stranger  to  your  characters,  further  than 
as  common  fame  reports  them,  which  is  not  to 
be  depended  upon*  Siifift. 

Depe'ndancy.)  '-  r       J 

I.  The  state  of  hanging  down  from  a 

supporter, 
a.  Something  hanging  upon  another. 
On  a  ncighb'ring  tree  descending  light, 
I^ikc  a  Urge  cluster  of  black  grapes  they  show, 
Axid  make^a  long  depondante  from  the  bough. 

Dryden. 

3.   Concatenation  ;  connexion  ;  relation  of 
one  thing  to  another.        % 
III  all  ;>oxts  of  xcjsoning,  the  connexion  and 
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defendanM  of  ideas,  should  be  foDowed,  tiB  ^h» 
Dund'  is  brought  to  tlh;  source  oa  which  it  !>«<- 
corns.  t  ZiBcJm, 

4.  State  of  being  at  the  disposal  or  under 
tha  sovereignty  of  another :  with  upok.    ' 

Every  moment  we  feel  our  depenioMcc  npem 
God;  and  frnd  Uiat  we  can  neiUier  be  hxppm 
without  him,  nor  think  ourselves  so.    'TitUts^^ 

5.  The  things  or  persons  of  which  anj 
man  has  the  dominion  or  cUsposal. 

Never  was  there  a  prince  bereaved  of  his  *dt-> 
pessdaneies  by  his  councii,  except  where  there 
nath  been  either  an  over-greatness  in  one  coua^ 
sellQr,  or  an  over-strict  combination  in  divess. 

Bacm. 

The  second  natural  division  of  power^  it  dt 

sucli  men  \\'\\o  have  acquired  Urge  po6ae«siQins» 

.   and  consequently  debendande:  ;  or  descend  froi^ 

ancestors  uho  have  left  them  great  inhcritauces. 

6.  Reliance;  trust;  confidence. 

Their  drpendanciei  on  him  were  drowned  ia 
this  conceit.  Hook^^ 

They  slept  in  peace  by  nighi. 
Secure  of  bread,  as  of  returning  ligfaf ; 
And  with  such  iirm  dppendancc  on  the  day. 
That  need  grew  paraMcr'd,  and  forgot  to*  nay:. 

Drydm. 

7.  Accident ;  that  of  which  the  existence 
presupposes  the  existence  of  sometbinc 
else.  • 

Modes  1  call  such  comphtx  ideas,  which,  bows. 
_  ever  compounded  contain  not  in  themthesup- 
**  position  of  subsisting  by  tiiemselves,  but  ai« 
^^  considered  z^  dependencies  Qw,  or  aifectiom  o4 
':  substances;  such  are  the  idci*  signified  by  the 
words  triangle,  gratitude,  murder.  Xwk. 

D^  p  e'n  D  A  N  T.  adj.  [from  depetuUi 
I.  Hanging  down, 
a.  Relating  to  something  previous. 
3.  In  the  power  of  another. 

On  God,  as  the  most  high,  all  inferior  cams 
in  the  world  are  dependant. ,  Hooker^ 

Depe'ndant.  n.  s.  [from  depend.']     One 
who  lives  in  subjection,  or  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  another ;  a  retainer. 
A  great  abatement  of  kindness  appears  ^g 
'    well  in  the  general  defendants,  as  in  the  duk« 
himself  also,  and  your  daughter.        Sbaispenn, 
For  a  six-clerk  a  person  recommendeda de- 
pendant upon  him,  who  paid^suc  thousand  pounds 
ready  money.  C/aremkm, 

His  dependants  shall  quickly  become  his  pro- 
selytes. siutA. 
Depe'.vdence.  >«.    1.   [from   dependeo. 
Depe'ndbncy.J     Latin.     This  word, 
with  many  others  of  the  same  termina- 
tion, are  indifferently  written  with  anee 
or  enee,  ancy  or  encyy  as  the  authors  in- 
tended to  derive  them  fr6m  the  Latia 
or  French.] 
I.  A  thing  or  person  at  the  disposal  or 
discretion  of  another. 

We  invade  the  rights  of  our  neighbours,  not 
upon  account  of  covetousness,  but  of  dominion, 
that  wc  may  create  dependencies.  CoUier. 

%.  State  of  being  subordinate,  or  subject 
in  some  degree  to  the  discretion  of  an- 
other; the  contrary  to  sovereignty. 
Let  me  report  to  him 


Your  sweet  dependency  ;  and  yow  shall  find 

:  will  pray  in  aid  for  kindness, 


A  conqueror  tliJt  ^ ^_^ ^.„.  -*M«»t,s»» 

Where  he  far  grace  is  kneel'd  to.     Sbahpeare* 
At  tlieir  setti;igout  they  must  have  their  com- 
mission, or  ienexs  patent,  from  the  king,  that  so 
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Arir  raw  tduioirfedse  thdr  Jr/rmftfj^  apdn  tlie . 
czoura  or  England.  Sseam, 

J.  That  which  is  not  principal  i  tbst  which 
i$  subordinate. 

We  speak  ai  the  subhimry  wofUi,  thli  etrth 
•nd  its  t/ffertdcncht,  whith  Tose  out  of  a  chaos 
•boui  six  thuutand  yews  ago.  Burnet, 

4.  Concatenation ;  connexion ;  rise  of 
consequents  from  premises. 

Her  madness  hath  the  oddest  frame  of  senite; 
&ich  a  ttfpfndincy  of  thing  on  thing, 
A^  ne'er  i  heard  in  madness.  SUh^re, 

5.  Relation  of  any  thing  to  another,  as  of 
an  effect  to  its  cause. 

I  cook  pleasure  to  trace  6ut  the  caitsc  of  ef- 
fects, ana  the  dependence  of  ont  thing  upon 
another  ip  the  visible  creation.  Buruet, 

6.  Trust ;  reliance  ;  confidence. 

The  expectation  of  the  performance  of  our 
desire,  is  that  we  call  defenJetut  upon  him  for 
help  and  assistance.  ^tdlbigfeet, 

Depe'ndbnt.  adj,  IdfptnJeru^  Latin. 
This,  as  many  other  words  of  like  ter- 
minationy  are  written  with  ent  or  ant^ 
as  they  are  supposed  to  flow  from  the 
Latin  or  French.]     Hanging  down. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  long 
since,  the  whole  furs  in  the  tails  were  dependent  j 
hut  now  that  fashion  is  left,  and  the  spots  only 
worn,  witliout  the  tails.  Feachmwi, 

Depb'ni>ent.  «./.  [from  dependens^\AU^ 
One  subordinate ;  one  at  the  discretioa 
or  disposal  of  another. 

We  xt^  indigent,defenceless beings;  thecres^ 
Arcs  of  his  power,  and  the  dgp:ndentt  dL  Ids 
providence.  Rogers. 

BfcPE'NDKR,  «.  J.  [from  depend.]  A  de- 
pendent ;  one  that  reposes  on  the  kind- 
ness or  power  of  another. 

What  shah  thou  expect, 
To  be  depender  on  a  thing  tliat  leans  ?        Shah, 

Df  PERdi'tion.  n.  j.  [from  deperditust 
Latin.]     Loss ;  destruction. 

It  may  be  uujust  to  place  all  efficacy  of  gold 
in  the  non>omLssion  of  weights,  ox  deperditiM 
of  any  ponderous  particles.  JSroivm, 

I>f.?u  LEG  ma't  J  os,n.  J. [homdf phlegm,'] 
•  An  operation  which  takes  away  from 
the  phlegm  any  ^irituous  fluid  by  re- 
peated distillation,  till  it  is  at  length  left 
ail  behind.  ^incj. 

In  divers  cases  it  is  not  enough  to  separate  the 
aqueous  parts  by  dep6/egmafhn ;  for  some  liquors 
contain  also  an  unsuspected  Quantity  of  small 
corpuscles,  of  somewhat  an  ecrtliy«ature,  which, 
being  associated  with  the  saline  oues,  do  clog 
and  blunt  them,  and  thereby  weaken  their  acti- 
vity. ,  Biiy/e. 

To  DEPHLE'GM. ,   .      7    *.     «.     [de- 
To  DEPHLE'GMATE.   5  I»J^^^^oj  low 

Latin.]      To  clear  from  phlegm,  or 

aqueous  insipid  matter. 
We  have  sometimes  taken  spirit  of  salt,  and 

carefully  dephlegmed  it.  BvyUm 

Dephle'gmedness.  n,  s,  [from  de* 
pj?/e^m.]  The  quality  of  being  freed 
from  phlegm  or  aqueous  matter. 

The  proportion  betwixt  the  coralline  solution 
and  the  spirit  of  wine,  depends  so  much  upon 
the  strength  of  the  former  liquor,  and  the  </<<- 
fble^medttcss  of  ilie  latter,  that  it  is  scarce  possi- 
bie  to  determine  generally  and  txattly  what 
quancit)  of  e^ch  ought  to  be  taken.  Bcyh. 


T*  DtPl'CT.    V.  tf.     idefi^igff,  dcp'n^:.ft^ 

Latin.] 
1.  To  paint;  to  portray;  toiepresntj 
colours. 

The  cowards  of  Laccdemon  difwtod  wjrs 
their  shteidi>  the  most  terrible  beasts  tit y  z^^^ 
imagine.  'I^. 

a.  To  describe ;  to  represent  an  actiori  lo 
the  mind. 

When  the  distractions  of  a  tumuk  arestasi'j 
iepicuiy  every  objen  and  every  ocaurraic  ;i« 
so  presented  to  your  view,  thai  «iiik  yuu  it^ 
you  seem  indeed  to  see  them.  '  /tit-. 

D  E  p  i^L  A  T  o  K  Y .  /I.  /.  [^r  and  filus,  Lau] 
An  application  used  to  takcawav  h^?. 

DE'riLous.  ddj,  Idt  and  ptliuy  Lie] 
Without  hair. 

Tlii'*  animnl  ia  a  kind  of  lizard,  or  qusdn-^ 
coriicrtied  and  depUv^j,  thit  is,  withoc'  »rv- 

■■   fur,  or  hair.  Brr:-^ 

DtPL  ANT  ACTION,  n,  j.  [d/pianin,  L3tl 

The  act  of  taking  plmts  up  from  iL: 
bed. 

DfcPLE' riov.  n,  s.  [drpUo,  dgphtm,  U] 
The  act  of  emptying. 

Abstinence  and  a  slender  diet  atteauatfs,  be- 
cause depletion  c.{  the  Vessels  gives  iran  t'-c 
fluid  :o  expand  itself  Arhi:-i^ 

Devlo'blable.  adj.  Ifrom  di-pUroyU:] 

!•  Lamentable  ;  that  demands  or  caj-i' 
lamentation  ;  dismal ;  sad ;  calamiicu s 
miserable  ;  hopeless. 

I'his  was  the  e/r^/cra.^/^  condition  to  ?^K:'-:r? 

kinz  u  Ai  reduced.*  C  -r.  •>  • . 

Ine  bill,  of    all  weapons,   giTet  the  n  • 

ghastlv  and  depUra^le  wounds.  7."  ■ 

It  will  be  coiXiidered  in  hovr  depi^ralL  a  r*': 

learning  lies  in  that  kingdom.  5- ;- 

a4  It  is  sometimes,  iu  a  more  lax  aihi  > 
cular  sense,  used  for, contemptible :  de- 
spicable :  as,^/r//orfl^/pnonsease ; iiV^-'" 
able  stupidity* 

Dbplo'kablekess.  n,  s.  ffrom^/V'-* 
bieJ]  The  state  of  bdng  depioiaixt. 
miscty;  hopelessness. 

Deplo'rably.  adv.  [from  drplorc't^^'" 
Lamentably  s  miserably ;  hopcic>i  f 
often  in  a  sense  of  contempt. 

Notwithstanding  all  their  taSc  </  reasrr  r 
philosophy,  God  knows,  they  arc  i-y*  ■  ' 
strangers  to  them-  .*•  -  -  * 

Deplo'rate.  adj.  [d^p/oralsUiUt  I 
Lamentable;  hopeless. 

The  case  is  then  most  dcplorate^  wh*p  r?»  '^ 
goes  over  to  the  wrong  side.  ZX-j^j"  • 

Deplora'tion.b.  j.[froni^/Wjl  J 
act  of  deploring,  or  of  lamenting. 

T9  DEPLO'RE,  ^.  a.  [depUrv,  Larr  ' 
To  lament;  to  bewail;  to  wai:,-  ' 
mourn  ;  to  bemoan  ;  to  express  icrr:r. 

But  chaste  Diana,  who  his  death  ^'s  V, 
With  iLiculapian  herbs  !us  life  rcstoVi,  i^-' 

If  Axatt  thus  dzpJ*rf 
His  sufferings,  yet  Palemon  soturs  cwr^  ^'  - 

Depl'orer.»,  J.  [homdepUre.]  -^i-" 
menter ;  a  mourner ;  one  that  ia^r.rf  r« 

Depluma'tiok.  w.  j.  IdrphivuitK^.i:''' 

X.  A  plumiogi  or  plucking  ofi  the  i:r 
thers. 

a.  [In  surgery.]  A  swelling  of  tbr  ^'^• 
lids,  accompanied  with  the  hj*  *  •  ' 
hair«  from  the  cvcbruw$.  F-::-  ; 
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7d  DEPLU'ME.  V.  a.  ide  and  p«i«/i,  La- 
tin.]   To  strip  of  its  feathers. 

To  DEPCyNE.  v.  a.  {depono,  Latin.] 

!•  To  lay  down  as  a  pledge  or  security. 

s-  To  risk  upon  the  success  of  au  adven* 
tare.   ' 

•     On  this  I  would  Jtpw* 
As  much  as  any  cause  1  Vc  known.     Huiihrat, 

Depo'nbvt.  n.  J.  [from  dipono^  Latin  ] 

s.  One  that  deposes  his  testimony  in  a 
court  of  justice ;  an  evidence  5  a  wit- 
ness. 

a.  [In  grammar.]  Such  verb3  as  have  no 
active  voice  arc  called  deponents^  and 
generally  signify  action  only:  SL^^fateor^ 
I  confess.         Ciarke's  Latin  Grammar, 

To  DEPOPULATE,  -u.  a,  [depopulor, 
.Latin.]  To  unpeople  ;  to  lay  wastt ; 
to  destroy  inhabited  countries.  . 

Where  is  lliis  viper, 
That  Would  depopulate  the  city,  and 
Be  every  man  him&elf  ?  Shaktpeare, 

He  turned  his  arms  upon  unarmed  and  unpro* 
vided  people,  ro  spoil  ody  and  deptpulatey  con- 
trary to  tfie  laws  both  of  war  and  peace.    Bacon, 

A  land  exhausted  to  xkt  last  reniams, 
Depopulated  towns  and  driven  plains.      Dryden, 

Grim  4eath»  io  different  shapes, 
JDtp9puhiei  the  nations;  thoi^nds  £U1 
His  victims.  Phillpt, 

Depopula'tion.  ;t.j.  [from  depopulate  ] 
The  act  of  unpeopling;  havoc^;  waste; 
destruction  of  •mankind. 

How  didst  thou  grieve  then,  Adam !  to  behold 
The  end  of  all  thy  oi&pring,  end  so  sad, 
Z7<^aKi^/tM.^  Thee  another  flood, 
Ort«ars  and  sorrow  a  flood,  thee  also  drown *d. 
And  sunk  thee  as  thy  sons.  •  Milton^ 

Remote  thou  hear'st  the  dire  effect  of  war, 
Depopulation,  Philips. 

Dk  po  pu  l  a'tor  .  «.  J.'  [from  depopulate"] 
A  dispeoplcr ;  a  destroyer  of  mankind  ; 
a  waster  of  inhabited  countries. 

To  DEPOHT.  a;,  a.  [deporur,  French.^ 
To  carry  ;  to  demean ;  to  behave :  it 
is  used  only  with  the  reciprocal  pro- 
noun. 

Let  an  ambassador  deport  himself  in  the  most 
graceful  manner  before  a  prince.  Pope, 

Depo'rt.  «.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  De- 
meanour; grace  of  attitude ;  behaviour ; 
deportment. 

She  Delia's  self 
In  gait  surpassM,  and  goddcss-Hke  deport,  MUt, 

Of  middle  age  one  rising,  eminent 
In  wise  deport,  spake  mucn  of  right  and  wrong. 

lAiitan, 

Deport a'tion.  n,  j,  [deportation  Lat.] 
X.  Transportation  ;    exile  into  a  remote 
part  of  the  dominion,  with  prohibition 
to  change  the  place  of  residence. 
a.  Exile  in  general. 

Ab  abjuration,  which  Is  a  deportation  for  ever 

into  a  foreign  land,  was  anciently  with  us  a  civil 

death.  y^ylife. 

Depo'rtment.w.  J.  \deportement,  Frvj 

X.  Conduct;   management;    manner   of 

actine. 

I  wiU  but  sweep  the  way  with  a  few  notes 
toachiof  the  duke*s  own  department  m  that 
island.  fVfittm* 

%,  Demeanour;  bcliavloir* 
VOL.  L 
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The  coldness  of  his  temper,  and  the  gravity 
of  his  dol>ortmentf  carried  him  safe  through  many 
diHic  allies,  and  he  lived  and  died  in  a  great  sta* 
tion.  •  Sv-ifit 

To  DEPO'SE.  v,  a.  [depono,  Latin.] 
I.  To  lay  down  ;  to  lodge ;  to  let  fall- 
Icsshores  are  neither  advanced  one  jot  further. 
into  the  sea,  nor  its  surface  raised  by  additional 
mud  deptued  won  it  by  tha^ early  inundations  of 
the  Nile.  JVocdward. 

a.  i  o  degrade  from  a  throne  or  hi^h  sta- 
tion. 

First  of  the  kin| :  what  shall  of  him  becomef 
—The  duke  yet  lives  that  Henry  shall  depose, 

Sbakspearri 

May  your  sick  fame  still  languish  till  it  die; 

Then,  as  the  greatest  curse  that  I  can  give, 

Unpitied  be  depot* dy  and  after  live  !         Dryden* 

Depoied  consuls,  and  captive  princes,  mieht 

have  preceded  him.  TaUerm 

3.  To  take  away ;  to  divest ;  to  strip  of* 
Not  in  use.  , 

You  may  my  glory  and  my  state  depose: 
But  uot  my  griels;  still  am  I  king  of  those. 

Sh0hpe€re» 

4.  To  give  testimony;  to  attest. 

•  r  was  he  that  made  you  to  depose : 
Your  outii,  my  lord,  is  vain  and  trivolous.  Sbak, 

It  was  usu4  for  him  that  dwelt  in  Southwark, 
or  't'othill-street,  to  depose  the  yearly  rent  or  va» 
luation  of  lands  lying^n  the  narth,  cr  other  re- 
mote part  of  the  realm.  £mom, 

5.  To  examine  any  one  on  his  oath.  Not 
in  use. 

Accprdinf  to  our  Uw, 
Depose  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause.    Slaisp,. 
To  Depo'se.  1/,  «.    To  bear  witness. 
Love  straight  stood   up  and  depaed,   a  lye 
could  not  come  from  the  mouth  orZelmane. 

Sidney* 

Depo'sit  AR  Y. «.  i.  [depojitariujt  Latih.] 
One  with  whom  any  thing  i^  lodged  ux 
trust. 

-    _       I  gave  you  all ; 
Made  you  my  guardians,  my  depositaries: 
But  kept  a  reservation,  to  be  follow'd 
With  such  a  number.  Siaispeare. 

To  DEPO'SITE.  -6: a.  ldepojitum,LsLt,J 
I.  To  lay  up  ;  to  lodge  in  any  pLtce. 
The  eagle  got  leave  here  to  drpcsite  her  eggs. 

L*  Estrange* 

Dryden  wants  a  poor  square  foot  of  stone,  to 

shcw'where  the  ashes  of  one  of  the  grcatcstpoeta 

on  earth  are  deposited.  Gartis.. 

When  vessels  were  open,  and  the  insects  had 

free  access  to  the  aliment  whhin  them,  Redi  di- 

ligcntly  observed,  th<it  no  other  s^^ecies  were 

produced,  but  of  such  as  he  saw  i;o  in  and  feed, 

and  deposite  their  eggs  thet#,  which  they  would 

readily  do  iu  ail  putrefaction  Beniiey* 

a.  To  lay  up  as  a  pledge,  or  security. 

3.  To  place  at  interest. 

God  commands  us  to  return,  as  to  him,  to 
the  poor,  his  gifu  out  of  mere  duty  and  thank- 
fulness ;  not  to  deposite  them  with  him  in  hopes 
of  mcriung  by  tliem.  Spratt* 

4.  To  lay  aside. 

The  difficulty  will  be  to  persuade  the  deposit* 
i/fg  of  those  lusts  which  have,  by  I  know  not 
wnat  fascination,  so  et^eaxed  themselves. 

Detay  ofj^iety* 

Depo'sit E.  ».  J.  [drposltuny Latin.] 
z.  Any  thing  committed  to  the  tru^t  and 
care  of  another. 
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«.  A  pledge ;  a  pawn  ;  a  thing  given  as 

a  security. 
3 .  The  state  of  a  thing  pawned  or  pledged. 
I  They  had  since  Marseilles,  afid  fairly  left  it: 

they  had  the  other  day  the  ValtoUne,  and  now 

(have  put  it  in  deposite.  Batoti, 

DtP'Obi'TioN  ».  J.  [from  depoi'ttlof  Lat.J 
I.  The  act  of  giving  publick  testimony. 
If  you  will  examine  the  veracity  of  the  fa- 
thers by  those  circurastances  usually  considered 
in  depositions,  you  willfind  them  strong  on  their 
^  «de.  SirJCDlgbj. 

A  witness  is  obliged  to  swear,  otherwise  nu 
dcposhiM  is  not  valii  A;^ViffBi  Parergon. 

I  fl.  The  act  of  degrading  a  prhice  from 

\  sovereignty. 

3.  [In  canon  law.]    Deposition  properly 
^   ,  signifies  a  solemn  depriving  of  a  man  of 

,  his  clfcrical  orders.       Ajlife's  Parfrgon. 

[ '  Depo'sitory.'w.  J.  [from  depojUe.]  The 

1  place  where  any  thing  is  lodged.    Vtpo- 

'  jttaty  is  properly  useid  of  persons,  and 

'■  depository  of  places ;  but  in  the  following 

example  they  are  confoonded. 
;  The  Jews  theiiisclves^are  the  deposttories  of  aU 

!  the  prophecies  -which  tend  to  theu*  own  confii- 

[      .  sion.  *  A^isoH. 

I  D  E  p  R  A  V  a' T  T  o  N .  If .  J.  [depraviitioy  Lat.  J 

I.  The  act  of  making  any  thing  bad  j  the 
f  act  of  corrupting;  corruption. 

The  three  forms  of  government  have  their  se- 
veral perfections,  and  are  subject  to  tlicir  several 
depravations:  however,  few  slates  are  rumed  by 
■  defect  in  their  institution,  but  generally  by  goi^ 

puption  of  manners.  Stvtji, 

«.  The  sUte  of  being  made  bad;  degene- 
racy; depravity.  ^      ,      .     , 
We  have  a  catalo^e  of  the  blackest  sms  that 
I                       liuman  nature,  in  its  highest  depravation,h  ca- 
pable  of  committing.  South. 
I                 ^  Defamation ;  censure:  a  sense  not  now 

in  use.  .  ^         , 

•  Stubborn  criticks  are  apt,  without  a  theme 
I  For  depravation^  to  square  all  the  sex.     Sbaksp. 

To  DEPRA'VE.  v.  a.  [depravo,  Latin.] 
To  vitiate;  to  corrupt;  to  contaminate. 
We  admire  the  providence  of  God  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  scripture,  notwidisunding  the  en- 
deavours of  infidels  to  abolish,  and  the  fraudu- 
lence  of  hereticks  to  deprave,  the  same.  Hooter » 
Who  lives  that 's  not  depraved,  or  depraves  T 

Shakspearet 
But  from  roe  what  can  proceed 
But  all  corrupt,  both  mind  and  wiU  depravdj 

Muton, 
A  taste  which  plenty  docs  4(^^^'-, 
Loaths  lawful  good,  and  lawless  ill  docs  CMve. 

Dryden^ 

DepRa'vedness.  «.  J.  [from  deprave. "] 
Corruption;  taint;  contamination;  vi- 
tiated state.  ,  ^       .  .    w\ 

What  sins  do  you  mean  ?  Our  ongmal  deprav- 
tdness,  and  proneness  of  our  etcrflhl  part  to  all 
evil.  Haiwmmd. 

JpEPRA'vEMENT.   If.  i-  [from  dcpra've.'l 

A  vitiated  state  ;  corruption. 

-He  roaketh  men  beUeve,  that  apparluops  arc 

either  deceptions  of  sight,  or  melancholy  de^ 

pravcments  of  fancy.  Mrt-wn. 

riE PR  A'v  ER .  If.  J.  [from  deprave.]  A  COT* 
ruptcr;  he  that  causes  depravity. 

Depra'vity.u.  J.  [from  deprave. j  Cor- 
niption  ;  a  vitiated  state. 

DETRECATE,  v.  a. 
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I.  To  beg  off;  to  pray  deliverance  from  J 
to  avert  by  prajcr. 

In  deprecating  of  evil,  we  make  an  mnnU* 
acknowledgment  of  Kuik;  and  of  God's  justice 
in  chastising,  tf  weU  as  clemency  in  spixiaft 
the  gtUlty.  Cfw. 

.Poverty  indeed,  in  aU  iu degrees, mea art 
easUy  perftiaded  to  deprecate  from  themelfes. 

The  judgmetus  which  we  vtA>xM  deprtc^m 
not  removed.  Smdriigt, 

'I'he  Italian  entered  them  in  his  pram 
amongst  the  three  evils  he  pciitioaed  to  be  d«6- 
vcred  from:  he  might  hzve  depmaSed  ff&M 
•cvik.  Baker* s  Refieetioms  on  Lesnini. 

a.  To  implore  mercy  of:  this  is  uot  ptp- 

per. 

At  length  he  sets 
Those  darts,  wboee  points  makejgodj  adore 
JHis  might,  and  deprecate  his  pow  r.  //«r. 

De PRECAUTION.  «.  J.  IdeprecatiOiljiiJa^] 
i>  Prayer  against  evil. 

I,  with  leave  of  speech  impkw'd,  ^^ 

And  humble  deprecation,  thus  replied.    JWdiw. 
Sternutation  they  generally  conceived  to  be  a 
good  sign,  or  a  bad  one;  and  so,  upon  this lao- 
tion,  they  commonly  used  a  gratubtiao  for  d»e 
one,  and  a  deprecation  for  the  other.       £mt» 
a.  Intreaty ;  petitioning. 
3.  An  excusing ;  a  begging  pardon  for. 
De'p recative,  >  ad;,  [from  dcprecatt.\ 
De'pr  ecatorv.  )  That  serves  todeptt- 
cate ;    apologetick  ;    tending  to  avert 
evil  by  supplication. 

Bishop  Fox  understandihg  that  the  Scottia 
king  was  still  discontent,  being  troubled  that  th# 
occasion  of  breaking  of  the  truce  should  grop 
from  his  men,  sent  many  humble  and  depreto' 
tory  letters  to  the  Scottish  king  to  appease  him. 

Bant. 
Dep  RECAST  OR.  w.  1.  [<^//rf^or,  Latifl.] 

One  that  averts  evil  by  petition. 
7o  DEPRE'CIATE.    v.  a.     [deprrtiair, 

Latin.] 
X.  To  bring  a  thing  down  to  a  lo\m 

price, 
a.  To  undervalue,  . 

They  presumed  upon  that  mercy,  whira,  la 
all  their  conversations,  they  endeavour  to  iff 
date  ?ttd  misrepresent.  JJ^ 

As  there  are  none  more  ambitious  af  nc«, 
than' those  who  are  coiners  in  poetry,  it  is  rttf 
natural  for  such  as  have  not  succeeded  in  ii  w 
depreciate  the  works  of  those  who  have. 

SpeOf^r. 

To  DETREDATE.  -u.  a.     [deprsJsni 

Latin.] 
I,  To  rob ;  to  pillage, 
a.  To  spoil ;  to  devour. 

It  maKeth  the  substance  of  the  body  nw«i»- 

lid  and  compact,  and  so  less  apt  to  be  coosafflH 

9nd,deppedatedhy  the  s^uxils.  Baa*. 

Depreda'xjon.  n.j.  [depr^dath,tiQ 

I.  A  robbing;  a  spoiling. 

Commis^oners  were  appointed  to  detenmae 

all  matters  of  piracy  and  depredations  betwcrt 

the  subjects  of  l)oth  kingdoms.  Hoft^ 

The  land  had  never  been  before  so  free  to 

robberies  and  depredations  as  through  h»  rt ijB. 

Were  there  not  one  who  had  said,  Hiih««* 
shalt  thou  come  and  no  farther ;  we  m^bl  «fl 
expect  such  vids&icudes,  such  chshing  ia  oitor, 
and  such  depredations  aud  changes  of  «*>» 
land.         ^  iTooif^^- 

a.  Voracity ;  waste. 
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The  ipeedy  dtfreJaiioH  of  air  upon  watry 
moisturC)  and  version  of  the  same  into  air,  ap- 
.  peareth  in  nothing  more  visible  than  in  the  sud- 
den discharge  or  vanishing  of  a  little  cloud  of 
breath,  or  vapour,  from  glass,  or  the  blade  of  a 
sword,  or  any  such  polisncd  body.  Bacon, 

De  PR E DA^T o R  •  jf»  i.  [,dipttcdcUori  Latin . ] 
A  robber ;  a  dcvourcr. 

It  is  reported,  that  the  shrub  called  our  bdy*s 
seal,  which  is  a  kind  of  i>riony,  and  coleworts, 
set  near  together,  one  or  both  will  die :  the  cause 
is,  for  that  they  b«  both  great  debredaUrs  of  the 
earth,  and  one  of  them  survetnthe  other. 

BacoHm 
We  have  three  that  collect  all  the  experhnenu 
"which  tte  in  books;  these  we  call  depredators. 

Bacon, 
To  DEPREHE'ND..   v.  a.    [deprcbendo^ 

Latin.] 
x.«To  catch  one;  to  take  unawares;  to 
take  in  the  feet.  ' 

That  wretched  creature,  being  deprebend*d  in 
that  impiety,  was  held  in  ward.  Hooker* 

Who  cap  believe  men  upon  their  own  autho- 
rity, that  are  once  deprebendsd  in  so  gross  and 
impious  an  imposture  r  More, 

3.  To  discover ;  to  find  out  a  thing  ;  to 
come  to' the  knowledge  or  understand- 
ing of. 

The  motions  of  the  minute  part^  of  bodies, 
which  do  so  great  effects,  arc  invisible,  and  in- 
cur not  to  the  eye;  but  yet  they  are  to  be  deprs^ 
Lemded  by  experience.  '  )Bacon, 

D £  I*  H  E H  E^N  s  I B  L  £  .adj,  [from  deprchcnd,'\ 
I.  That  may  be  caught, 
a.  That  may  be  understood,  or  discovered. 

Diet, 

DePREHE'MSIBLENESS.  ff.J.  • 

1.  Capableness  of  being  caught. 

a.  Intelligibleness ;  easiness  to  be  under- 

StQOd. 

D E  p  R  £ H  e'N  s  I O  N .  ;r.  c.  [deprchensio^  LatJ 

I.  A  catching  or  taking  unawares. 

a.  A  disco vn-y. 

To  DEPRE'SS.  v.  a,  [from  depressus,  of 
deprimoy  Lat.] 

I.  To  press  or  thnist  down. 

a.  To  let  fall ;  to  let  down. 

The  same  thing  I  have  tried  by  letting  a  globe 
rest,  and  raising  or  depreuittr  the  ere,  or  other- 
wise moving  it,  to  |nake  ue  angle  of  a  just 
magnitude.  Nejtitom, 

3.  To  humble ;  to  deject ;  to  sink. 

Others  depress  their  own  minds,  despond  at 
the  £rst  difficulty,  and  conclude  that  the  making 
any  progress  in  knowledge  is  above  their  capa- 
cities. Locke, 
!f  we  consider  how  often  it  breaks  the  gloom, 
which  is  apt  to  depress  the  mind,  with  transient 
unexpected  gleams  of  joy,  one  would  take  care 
not  to  grow  too  wise  ior  so  great  a  pleasure  of 
hfe.                                                           Addisesi, 

Passion  can  deprest  or  raise 
The  heavenly,  as  the  human  mfed.  Priori 

D  K  p  R  E's  s  I  o  M .  ff .  i.  [depretJtOf  Lat.] 

I.  The  ad  of  pressing  down. 

Bricks  of  a  Irectangular  ^m,  if  laid  cme  "by 
another  in  a  level  row  between  tuDpotters  sus- 
taining the  two  ends,  all  the  pieces  oetween  will 
necessarily  smk  by  their  own  gravity ;  and  much 
more,  if  they  suffer  any  Jepresswm  by  other 
^\  eight  above  them.  H^ottom, 

d.  I'be  sinking  or  falling  in  of  a  surfoce.  t 
The  beams  of  light  arc  su^  subtile  Mkh 
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that,  in  respect  of  them,  even  surfaces  that  are 
sensibly  smooth  are  not  exaaly  so :  they  have 
their  own  degree  of  roughness,  consisting  of  lit- 
tle protuberances  and  depressions  i  and  cunse« 
ouently  such  inequalities  may  suffice  to  give  bo- 
oies  di^rcnt  colours,  as  we  see  in  marble  that 
appears  white  or  black,  or  red  or  blue,  even 
when  most  ctrefuliy  polished.  Bpyfrm> 

If  the  bone  be  much  depressed,  and  the  fissure 
considerably  lar^e.  it  is  then  at  your  choice, 
whether  you  will  enlarge  that  fissure,  or  conti- 
nue it  for  the  evacuation  of  the  matter,  and  for* 
bear  the  use  of  the  trepan ;  not  doubting  but  a 
small  depresstM  of  the  bone  will  either  rise,  or 
cast  oflf^  by  the  benefit  of  nature.        Wiseman. 

3.  The  act  of  humbling  ;  abasement.* 
Depression  of  the  nobility  may  make  a  king 
mere  absolute,  but  less  safe.  Bue^n, 

Depression  of  an  Equation  [in  algebra] 
is  the  bringing  it  into  lower  and  more 
simple  terms  by  division.  Diet. 

Depression  ^rt  Star  [with  astrono- 

,  mers]  is  the  distance  of  a  star  from  the 
horizon  below ;  and  is  measured  by  the 
arch  of  the  verticle  circle  or  azimuth, 
passing  through  the  star,  intercepted 
between  the  star  and  the  horizon.  /)/>/• 

D  E  p R  e'ss  o  R .  «.  /.  [depresjory  Latin.] 

I.  He  that  keeps  or  presses  down. 

a.  An  oppressor. 

DEpRE'sbOR.  [In  anatomy.]  A  term 
given  to  several  muscles  of  the  body, 
whose  action  is  to  depress  the  parts  to 
ivhich  they  adhere. 

De'primekt.  adj.  [from  deprimens^  of 
deprlmoy  Lat.]  An  epithet  applied  to 
one  of  the  straight  muscles  that  move 
the  globe  or  ball  of  the  eye>  its  use  be* 
ing  to  pull  it  downward. 
*  I'he  exquisite  equilibration  4^  aU  opponte  and^ 
antagonist  muscles  is  effected  pvtly  by  the  natu<- 
ral  posture  of  the  body  and  uie  eye,  whidi  is  * 
the  case  of  the  attollent  and  deprisnent  muscles. 

Derbins* 

De PR IV ACTION,  n,  Sy  [from  de  and  /ri- 

vatio^  Latin] 
z.  The  act  of  depriving^  or  taking  away 

from. 
%,  The  state  of  losing. 

Fools  whose  end  is  destruction,  and/ eternal 
depri^fOtien  of  being.  Beniley^ 

Depriv'ation  [inlaw]  is  when  a  cler- 
gyman, as  a  bishop,  parson,  vicar*  or 
prebend,  is  deprived,  or  deposed  from 
his  preferment,  for  any  matter  in  fact  or 
law.  Pbiiipj. 

to  DEPRI'VE.  «.  m.  [from  d<  aod  /mv, 
Latin.] 

I.  Tb  bereave  one  of  a  thing;  to  take  it 
away  from  him :  with  of, 

God  ham  deprived  her  ^wisdom,  neither 

hath  he  imparted  to  her  undersunding.       7«^. 

He  lamented  the  loss  of  an  excellent  ser^'antt 

and  the  horrid  manner  in  which  he  lutd  been 

defrvoed /of  \i\nk,  Clarendom, 

Now  wretched  Oedipus,  deprived  ef  sight. 
Led  a  long  death  in  everlasting  night.        A/f, . 

%.  To  hinder;  to  debar  from:  Milton 
uses  it  without  of 

From  bis  face  I  shall  be  hid,  dtprWd 
His  Messed  countenance.  Miltoiu 


The  thofts  tweeted,  »re  th'^unhifpy  crew 
DtfrivSof  sepulchres  and  iiifi'ral  doe.    Dryd, 

3.  1  o  release ;  to  free  from. 

Most  happy  he, 
^T\<>«e  least  deliglit  fufticetn  to  deprrot 
Remembrance  vf  all  pains  which  him  opprest. 

Spenser, 

4.  To  put  out  of  an  office. 

A  minister,  irprived  fcr  inconformity,  said, 
that  If  they  diprivti  him,  it  shoulcl  cost  an  hun- 
dred men's  lives.  Bacon. 
D E  PT  H . «,  J.  [from  dtep;  of  d'lepy  Butch.] 
I.  Deepness;  the  measure  of  any  thing 
from  the  surface  doi^Tiward. 

As  for  men,  they  had  buildings  in  many 
places  higher  than  \^i^  depth  of  the  water.  Bac«n, 
We  have  brge  and  deep  caves  of  several 
ieftks :  the  deepest  are  suiUc  six  hundred  fa- 
thoms. Bacon, 

The  left  to  that  unhappy  region  tends, 
IVhich  ro  xhed<ptb  of  Tartarus  descends.  Dryd, 

For  tho\  in  nature,  depth  and  height 
'Are  equally  held  infinite ; 
In  poctr\'  the  height  we  kno«', 
•T  is  only  infinite  below.  Swift* 

a.  Deep  place ;  not  a  shoal. 

The  false  tides  skim  o'er  the  co\'er'd  land. 
And  seamen  with  dissembled  depths  betray. 

■  DrydeM, 

J.  The  abyss  ;  a  gulf  of  infinite  profun- 
dity. • 

W  hen  he  prepared  the  heavens  I  was  there, 
^hen  he  set  a  compass  upon  the  face  of  the  depth. 

jPrtvirhs, 

4.  The  middle  or  height  of  a  season. 

Ai^d  in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  the  night. 
You  plough  the  raging  sea?  to  coasts  unknown. 

Denlam, 
The  earl  of  Newcastle,  in  the  depth  ciS  winter, 
rescued  the  city  oi  York  iiom  the  rebels. 

Clarendn, 

5.  Abstniscness;  obscurity. 

There  are  greater  depths  and  obscurities  in  an 
elaborate  and  welUwnttcn  piece  of  nonsense, 
than  in  the  nu)st  abstruse  tract  of  school  di- 
vinity. Addison  s  Whig  Ex^mrmer. 
Detth  of  a  Sqtnidron  or  Battaiion^  is  the 
number  of  men  in  the  file*.     Miiit.  JJict. 
r^DETTHEN.  v.  a.    yiepeny  Dutch.] 
•  To  deepen,  or  make  deeper.  Diet, 
T*  De p U'c  E  L A T E .  a-,  a.    [eUpuceUry  Fr . ] 
To  deflour;  to  bereave  of  virginity. 

Diet. 
Detu'i  fioN.  n.  f.    {depuh'toy  Lat.]    A 

beating  or  thrusting  away. 
Df,  r u^'lso R  Y.  adj,    [from  depuhusy  Lat.] 
Putting  away  ;  averting.  Diet, 

To  DETURATE.  v.  a.  Idepurery  Fr. 
from  dcpwrgoy  Lat.]  To  purif>- ;  to 
cleanse  \  to  free  any  thing  from  its  im- 
purities. 

Chemistry  enabling  us  to  iepurMe  bocUes,  and 
in  some  measure  to  analize  them,  and  take  asun- 
der their  heterogeneous  parts,  inlftany  chemical 
experiments  wc  may,  better  than  in  others, 
know  what  manner  of  bodies  wc  employ.  Boylt, 
D  i^'  P  u  R  A  T  E .  adj.  [from  the  verb. J 
z.  Cleansed ;  freed  from  dregs  and  impu- 
rities. 
•  t.  Pure;  not  contaminated.  ' 

Neither  can  any  boast  a  knowledge  depurdti 
from  the  defilement  of  a  contrary,  within  this 
atmosphere  of  ffcsh.  GlatroiUtn 

DEPURA'TiON.;i.5.  [//<►/ »rfl/i<7, Latin.] 
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1.  The  act  of  sepantinf  th^pttrc  frocft  tj^ 
impure  part  of  any  thing. 

Brimstone  is  a  mineral  bcwy,  of.  ft?  aid  ic- 
flammable  parts:  and^thi*  is  either  cjrd  oadr, 
and  called  sulphurs  -Atte ,  or  is  of  a  sadder  C!:\yrs 
and,  after  depuration^  «jch  as  we  hat*  fa  rrag- 
deleons,  or  rolls  of  a  lighter  yellow.       BrT'.t-. 

What  hath  been  hitherto  02SCoaiai&,  istifSfs 
us  to  look  upon  the  r^ntilatkm  and  deprroiaoe  of 
the  blood  aa  one  of  tAe  priocipal  and  obskka. 
uses  of  respiration.  B-jle. 

2,  The  cleansing  of  a  wound  from  iti 
matter. 

To  D^pu'Rfi.  V.  a.  [depurery  Frendi-) 
X.  To  cle^gc;  to  free  from  impimtiet. 
a.  To  purge;  to  free  from  tome  noxiocs 
quality. 

It  produced  plants  of  stsch  impexftctjos  vrii 
harmful  quality,  as  the  waters  cf  the  eeiierii 
flood  could  not  so  wai$h  out  or  d^mrt^  but  ib: 
the  same  dcfecti&n  hath  had  contmimicc  m  i:-t 
vcr)'generadQn  and  nature  <^  marViiMJ  J?4^'-  ■ 

Deputa'tioNs   n.  5.     [de^atmay  F:  • 
1.  The  act  of  deputing,  or  sending  av  i;- 

with  a  special  commission. 
a.    Vicegerency;    the  possessiosi  of  czr 
commission  given. 

Cut  me  off  the  heads 
Of  all  the  favorites  that  the  absent  kinj 
In  deputation  left  behind  him  here 
When  he  was  personal  in  the  Irish  war,   Slc't^ 
He  looks  not  below  the  moon,  but  ha:t  de- 
signed the  regiment  of  subiixziary  afiam  i^? 
auolunary  deputatioHs.  5'-^-. 

TTie  authority  of  conscience  staxMis  f:  rt*c 
upon  its  vicegerency  and  deputatien  uxtcer  •-  -. 

To  DEPU'TE.  v.a.  idrpuiery  Fr.]  lo 
send  with  a  special  commission;  to  '.■^- 
power  one  to  transact  insttad  ct  zl- 
other. 

And  Absalom  said  unto  him.  See,  thy  tn-r-r 
arc  good  and  ri^ht,  but  there  is  no  man  £  -  -  - 
c€  the  king  to  hear.  ii  >i:s^  » 

And  himis  ihu^^, deputed  hy  the  rest. 
The  heroes  welcome  and  thtii  tban^y:  crrr^"  >  - 

A  bishop,  by  deputing  a  priest  or  cbif  ^  -- 

administer  tlie  s::ci  amenta,  may  remote  ^  "^ 

yfylife'j  Fs'^  ; 

De'puty.  n.s.  ^[depateyFr^ch'y  frciL 
putatiiSy  Latin.] 

I.  A  lieutenant;,  a  viceroy;  one  tbat  '> 
appointed  by  a  special  coramis^en  :c 
govern  or  act  instead  of  another. 

He  exerd&eth  donunion  o^-cr  then  •$  ' " 
vicegerent  i^nd  deputy  of  Aimif  hty  God.     •' 
He  tias  Vbuched   his  imme^ate  dcptari 

.  earth,  and  viceroy  of  the  creation,  a^.  '•*- 
lieutenant  of  the  world.  i  *  "^ 

%,  Any  one  that  transacts  busine^i  :- 
another. 

Presbjters,  absent  through  inSmsirr  f ." 
their  churches,  might  he  said  to  preach  Vy  '*■ ' 
deputiesy  who.  in  their  steiid,  did  but  read  :  "  ^ 
lies.  /:   -• 

A  man  hath  a  bcxh',  and  that  hodv  e  c 
'fined  to  a  place :  but  where  vsht^^Ls^  -    - ' 
offices  of  lite   are,  as  il  were,  granted  la  •'  "* 
and  his  deputy  /  iat  he  may  exercise  ther^  :  ^ 
his  friend*  ^-  • 

3.  [In  law.]  One  that  exercises  ary  .*• 
ficc  or  other  thing  m  another  .t-"  - 
right,  who8c  forfeiture  or  miidcsia- 
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Hour  sliall  cause  the  officer  or  person  for 
whom  he  acts  to  lose  his  office* 

PJbiltps, 

To  Dequa'ntitate.  v.  a.  [from  de  and 
quantitasf  Latin.]  To  diminish  the 
quantity  of. 

Thi«  we  affirm  of  pure  gold;  for  that  which  it 
cutrent,  and  passeth  in  stamp  aoongat  us,  by 
reason  of  hs  allay,  which  is  a  proportion  of  sU- 

•  ver  or  copper  mixed  iherewitli,  is  actually  ^*- 
quoHtitiUcdhy  fire,  and  possibly  by  frequent  ex- 
tioctioo.  JSrarwn4  yulgar  Mrr9nrt, 

Der.  a  term  used  in  the  bcgimiing  of 
names  of  places.  It  is  generally  to  be 
derived  from  t)^oji,  a  wild  beast:  unless 
the  place  stands  upon  a  river;  for  then 
it  may  rather  be  fetched  from  the.Bri- 
tish  dur,  i.  e.  water.      Gibson* t  Camden , 

7i  Dera'cin  ATE.  v.  £1.  {dfraciKcry  Fr.] 

X.  To  pluck  or  tear  up  by  the  roots. 
Her  fallow  leas 

ft    The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory. 
Doth  root 'upon ;  while  that  the  caltcr  rusts 
That  should  deracinaU  such  savagery.       Shsh. 

a.  To  abolish;  to  destroy;  to  extirpate. 

*To  DERA'IGN. )  f.  a.   [disKntionart^  or 

To  DERA1N.      S  dirathnarey  Latin] 

s.  To  prove;  to  justify. 

When  the  parson  of  any  church  is  disturbed 
to  demand  tythes  in  the  next  parish  hy  a  writ  of 
indieawtf  the  patron  shall  have  a  writ  to  demand 
the  advowsos  of  the  tythes  being  in  demand: 
and  when  it  is  dtrai^ned,  then  shall  the  plea  pass 
in  the  court  cluristun,  as  far  fbrth^  as  it  0  ^»- 
raigtud  in  the  king's  cuurt.  Blount, 

a.  To  disorder i  to  turn  out  of  course. 

5er A'lNMENT.     \  "'''  ^from  derais^.] 

I.  The  act  Of  deraigning  or  proving. 

X,  A  disordering  or  turning  out  of  coarse. 

3.  A.discbarge  of  profession ;  a  departure 
out  of  religion. 

In  some  placas  the  tubstSntive  der^ignment  is 
used  In  the  very  literal  signification  with  the 
¥ttndi  durayery  or  dt»ra»ger:  that  is,  turning 
out  of  course,  djsplac'mg,x)r  setting  out  of  order : 
-a^  derai^HMtnt  or  departure  out  of  religion,  and 
deraigiimtmt  or  discharge  of  their  profession, 
which  is  spoken  of  those  religious  men  who  for- 
sook their  orders  and  professions.  BlonnU 

Pera'y.  n,  i.  [from  desrayer^  French,  to 
turn  out  of  the  right  way.] 

1.  Tumult;  disorder;  noise. 

a.  Mcrrimcntj  jollity;  solemnity.  Not 
in  use.  Doiiglojs, 

To  Dere.  v.fl.  [Dej\ian,  Sax.]  To  hurt.- 
Obsolete.  Some  think  that  in  the  ex< 
ample  it  means  daring. 

So  from  immortal  race  ne  does  proceed, 
That  mortal  bands  may  not  withstand  his  mieht ; 

Dred for  his dtrring  doe,  and  bloody  deed; 
For  aU  in  blood  and  spoil  is  his  delight,  f,  Quteii. 

PerBLI'ction.  n,j.   [dereiictiof  Latin .] 

I.  The  act  of  forsaking  or  leaving ;  aban- 
donment« 

a.  The  state  of  being  forsaken. 

There  i«  no  other  thmg  to  be  looked  for,  but 
|hc  effects  of  God's  most  just  displeasure ;  the 
withdrawing,  of  pace,  dereluthit  la  this  world, 
and  in  the  worldto  come  confasioo.       Ho6k*r, 

Pk'fLii^icxs. »./.  pi.  y^law.]    Good* 
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wilfully  thrown  away»  or  relinquished, 
by  the  o.wner^  DUu 

To  DERI'DE.  a?,  a.  [dirideo,  Lat.]  Tq 
laugh  at ;  to  moqk;  to  turn  to  ridicule; . 
to  scorn. 

Before  luch  presence  to  offend  with  any  the 
least  unseemliness,  wt  would  be  surely  as  loth  as 
they  who  most  reprehend  or  deride  wnat  we  do. 

HiH>ktr. 

What  shall  be  the  portion  of  thosewho  have 

jieridtd  God's  word,  and  made  a  mock  of  every. 

thing  that  is  sacred  and  religious  ?        TillotsoM, 

■    These  sons,  ye  gods,  who  with  flagitiour  pride 

Insult  my  darkness,  and  my  groans  deride,  P^e» 

Some,  that  adore  Newton  for  his  fluxioas,  de^ 

ride  him  for  his  religion.  ,        Berkley. 

D eki'd E  R .  n.  J.  [from  the  verb.] 

I.  A  mocker ;  a  scoffer.         » 

Upon  the  wilful  violation  of  oaths,  exeaable 
blasphemies,  and  like  contempts  offered  by  ^ 
riders  of  reUgiun,  fearful  tokens  of  divine  re- 
venge have  been  known  to  follow.  Hookor. 
%.  A  droll;  a  buffoon. 
DfcRi'sioN.  ;;.  J.  [^deruio^  Latin.] 
I.  The  act  of  deriding  or  laughine  at. 
Are  we  grieved  with  tlie  scorn  and  derisi^m  of 
the  profane  ?    TIius  v^  the  blessed  Jesus  de- 
spised and  rejected  of  men.  A»ert» 
Vanity  is  the  natural  weakness  of  an*  anioiti- 
ous  roan,  which  exposes  nim  to  tlie  secret  scorn 
and  derisiM  of  those  he  con versoe^  with.    Addie* 
%.  Contempt;  scorn;  a  laughingstock^ 
I  am  in  deriuM  daily ;  every  one  mocketh  me* 
Jeremiab. 
Thou  makeat  us  a  reproach  to  our  neighbours, 
a  scorn  and  a  deritiw  to  them  that  are  round 
aboutus.                                                Ftabm. 

Ensnar'd,  usaulted,  overcome :  led  bound. 
Thy  foes  derijim,  captive,  poor,  and  blind ; 
Into  a  dungeon  thrust.  Milfm, 

DkvlVsive. adj. [from  deride.^  Mocking; 
scoffine. 

O'er  all  the  dome  they  quaff;  they  feast; 
Derisive  taunts  were  spread  from  guest  to  Kuest, 
And  each  in  jqvial  mood  his  mate  address  d. 

Deri'sory.  adj.\derisoriujilAi.}  Mock- 
ing; ridiculing. 

Der/vable.  atlj.  [from  derive.'}  At- 
tainablc  by  right  of  descent  or  deriva- 
tion. 

God  hat  declared  this  the  eternal  rule  and 
sundard  of  all  honour  derivable  upon  men,  that 
those  who  honeur  him  shall  be  honoured  by  him. 

Deriva'tion,  m.  j.  [i^r/va/i#)  Latin.] 

1.  A  draining  of  water;  a  turning  of  its 
■  course. 

When  the  water  began  to  swell,  it  would 
every  way  discharge  itself  bv  any  descents  or 
dedivhies  of  the  ground  ;  ana  these  issues  and 
derivatioMs  being  once  made,  and  supplied*  with 
~  new  waters  pushmg  them  forwardi,  would  000- 
tinue  their  course  till  they  arrived  at  the  sea* 
just  as  otl^r  rivers  do.  .  Burnet* 

2.  [In  grammar.]  The  tracing  of  a  wor4 
from  its  original. 

Your  lordship  here  seems  td  disUkemT  taking 

^  notice  that  the  derivatiemtiiht  word  St^bscaii:* 

favours  the  idea  we  have  of  it ;  and  your  lord- 

.  ship  tells  me,  that  very  little  weight  is  to  be  laid 

>  oil  It,  on  a  bare  grammatical  etymology.  Locke, 

3.  The  transmission  of  any  thing  frx>m  its 
,  source.  '•  •      ' 

As  touchlnp  tradhional  commumcatioii,  anl 
tr^ixion  qf  those  truths  tktt  1  call  coonaturji 
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and  engraven,  I  do  not  doubt  but  many  of  thoj« 
truths  have  had  the  help  ofxhitJerivation.  ffk*e, 

4.  fin  medicine]  The  drawing  of  a 
humour  from  one  part  of  the  body  to 
another. 

Derrvaticn  differs  from  revulsion  only  in  the 
measure  of  the  distance,  and  the  force  «f  the. 
medicines  used:  if  we  draw  it  to  wroe  very  re- 
mote, or,  it  may  be,  contrary  ]jart,  we  call  that 
revulsion;  if  only  to  some  neighbooring  ^lace, 
and  by  gentle  m^ns,  we  call  it  dtrivation. 

iVUemoMt 

5.  The  thing  deduced  or  derived.  Not 
used. 

Most  of  them  are  the  genuine  dsrivatians^  of 
the  hypothesis  they  claim  to.  GlanvilU, 

Peri'vative.  adj,  Iderrvativujf  Latin. ] 
Perivtd  or  taken  from  another. 

As  it  is  a  ytfrrya//t>^  perfection,  so  it  is  a  distinct 
kind  of  perfection  from  that  which  is  in  God. 

Drri'v ATiVE. «.  s.  [frbm  the  adjective.] 
The  thine  or  word  derived  or  taken 
from  another. 

For  honour,  ^ 
*T  is  a  derivative  from  me  to  mine, 
And  only  that  I  sund  for.  Shahpeare, 

The  word  Honestus  ori|inally  and  strictly 
ttgnlHes  no  more  than  creditable  ;  and  is  but  a 
derivative  from  Honor,  which  signifies  credit  or 
honour.  5«i//A. 

ptRi'vATivELY.    adv,    [from  denvc^ 

'    tivc,]    In  a  derivative  manner. 

To  DERI'VE.  v.  fl.  [dfrrver,Vt,  from  de- 
rivof  Latin.] 

I.  To  turn  the  course  of  water  from  its 

,  channel.  ^     ,         ^  .    ^    ^   . 

Company  lessens  the  shame  0^  vice  by  shannj 

/  it,  and  abates  the  torrent  of  a  common  odium  br 

deriving  it  into  many  channels.  Stutb, 

a.  To  deduce ;  as  from  a  root,  from  a 

*  cause,  from  a  principle. 

Thev  endeavour  to  derive  the  varieties  of^co- 
loursfrom  the  \aricus  proportion  of  the  direct 
progress  pr  motion,  of  these  globules  to  riicir  cir- 
cumvolution, or  motion  about  their  own  centre, 
.     .  •    •    Moy/e, 

Men  derive  their  ideas  of  duration  from  tHcir 
rcfl<?ction  on  the  train  of  ideas,  they  ohserv6  to 
succeed  one  another  in  their  own  understand- 

From  these  two  causes  of  the  lajciiy  and,  ri- 
gidity of  the  fibres,  the  methodists,an  ancient  set 
of  physicians,  ^mv^i  all  diseases  of  hum.m  bo- 
dies with  a  great  deal  of  reason :  for  the  fluids  de^ 
rive  their  qualities  from  the  solids.     Ariutbnct. 

3.  To  communicate  to  another,  as  itova 
the  origin  aud  source. 

Christ  having  Adam's  nature  as  we  have,  hut 
inci'rrupL,  ierivetb  not  nature,  but  incorruptioa, 
and  that  immediately -from  his  own  person,  unto, 
all  that  belong  uptP  mm.       -^      .         Hvf»ker. 

4.  To  receive  by-transmission. 

This  property  seems  rather  to  have  been  ^o 

tived,  from  Jth^  pretoriJin  soldii^rs.  B^cay  of  Pittj. 

1  he  censers  of  these  wretches,  who,  I  am  sure, 

could  derive  noj«ctity  to  them  frpm  their  own 

persons;  yet  upon  this  account,  that  they  had 

bteu  consecrated  by  the  offerins  incense  m 

them;  were,  by  God's  special  command,  seques, 

tei e4  from  all  common  use.  r* ,      j 

c  To  communicate  to  by  descent  of  blood. 

^      Be'tdcs  the  readiness  of  parts,  an  « jcelleot 

'  Ascp^ition  of  mind  is  derived  tQ  your  lordBhi© 

from  the  parents  of  two  gederauoBS,  to  wiiom  \ 

^ve  the  honwirto  be  known.  />»«% 
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6.  To 'spread;  to  difibse  gndoadly  from 
cue  place  to  anotto. 

The  XTCtma  of  ibe  pubUck  justice  were  dp- 
i7tr«/ into «vJrxpotiif tile kiagdoin.    /)«Ma: 

7.  [In^mmar.]  To  trace  a  word  from 
tts  ongin. 

TdDERl'VE.  y.  If. 

I.  To  come  from  ;  to  owe  its  origin  to. 
He  ihtt  resists  the  power  of  Ptolemy, 
Resists  the  pow'r  or  keav'n ;  for  pov'r  fron 

heav'n 
Dfrivaf  tnd  monarcbs  rule  by  gods  sppomrti. 

a.  To-descend  from. 

I  am,  my  lord,  as  well  derro*d  at  V» 
As  well  possest.  '  Shmhfem, 

Dbri'ver.  n.  /.  {from,  dtri^'^.']  Onetbit 
draws  or  fetdieSy  as  from  the  source  or 
principle. 

.  Such  a  mie  makes  a  man  not  only  a  paitaker 
of  other  men's  sins,  h\k  also  a  derivcr  of  ti« 
whole  intire  guilt  of  them  to  himself.      ^w^t 

O  e  R  N .  adj^  [beapny  Saxon .]    - 

I.  Sad;  solitary. 

3.  Barbarous;  cruel.    Obsolete. 

De R N I e'r .  adj.  Last.  It  is  a  mere  Frendi 
'  wfrd,  ahd  used  only  in'  the  following 
porase. 

In  the  Imperial  Chamber,  the  termfert^ 
prosecution  of  an  appeal  is  not  circumscribed  sy 
the  term  of  one  or  two  years,  as  the  law  die- 
where  requires' in  the  empire;  this  betngtbe 
dirnier  resort  and  supreme  court  of  judicature. 

To  De'rogate.  v.  a.  \derogi>^  Latin.] 
X.'  To  do  an  act  so  fer  contraryto  a  law 
or  custom,  as  to  diminish  its  former  cxV 
ttfnt :  distinguished  from  abrc^ai^ 
%  By  several  contrary  customs  and  stiles  meJ 
hcl-e,  many  of  those  civil  and  canon  kws  it? 
cootrouled  and  derogated,  Sti^ 

a. 'To  lessen  the  wortU  of  any  persooor 
thing;  to  disparage. 

To  Dl-'ROG  ATE.  v.  n. 

If  To  detract;  t5  lessen  reputation:  with 
^  from.     •    •  '    '  ' 

We  nhould  be  injtirious  to  virtue  irsek^  if  we 
did  dcropaU  from  them  whom  their  iadmtry 
hath  made  great.     ••  '  /Plwfcr. 

».  To  degenerate;  to  act  beneath  ooc'f 
^  rank,  br  place,  or  t)irth.         »  ' 
I3  tlicre  no  derogation  in*t? 
— Yoif  eannx  derogate  J  my  lord.       Sbshfaru 

De'Rogate.  adj,  [from  the  vert.]  Ikr 
graded;  damaged}  lessened  i a  value. 

Into  her  womb  convey  sterilitj' ; 
Dry  up  in  her  the  oreaiisoT  uicrcase. 
And  from  her  derovAtcYKAy  never  ^rinc 
A  habo  to  honour  her !     StaJbpe^re't  K,  /*«n 

D  t R.o  G  a't  I  o  N .  n.  i.  [dn-ogatioy  Latin.] 

X.  The  act  of  weakening  or  restraixiicf  t 

•  former  Jaw  or  contract. 

It  was  indeed  but  a  wooing  ambissa|e,  vitb 
good  respects  to  entertain  the  king  10  ccxkl 
affection;  but  nothing  was  done  ornNi»flM  R> 
the  dert^0thif  of  <hf  king's  lai«  tr«aty  with  the 
Italians.  Ssm. 

t  That  which  enjoins  the  Heed  is  certainly  GoiO 
law-;  and  it  is  also  certain,  that  the  scrnitur^ 
which  allows  of  the  will,  is  neither  the  derf*- 
$ism  oqr  relaxation  of  that  law.  StffK 

a*  A  defamation  ;  detraction;  the  actnf 
'  ksscnip^'  Or  taking  away  the  honour  of 
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any  person  or  thing.    Sometimes  with 
/Ojpropcrly  vt'ith/rom. 

wiiich,  though  never  so  necessary,  they  could 
not  easily  now  admit,  without  some  fear  ofde- 
r^atiM/rom  their  credit;  and  therefore  that 
ivhich  once  they  had  done,  they  became  for  ever 
after  resolute  to  maintain.  Hooker* 

So  surely  he  is  a  stjy  brave  roan,  neither  it 
that  any  tniQg  which  I  speak  to  his  deration  ; 
for  in  that  1  said  h«  is  a  mingled  people,  it  Is  no 
dispraisct  Sptmsnr  on  Ireland. 

'rhc  wisest  princes  need  not  think  it  any  di- 
minution to  their  greatness,  or  derogatioH  to  their 
sufficiency,  to  rely  upon  counsel  BatoM. 

I  say  not  this  in  dertgatipn  /•Virgil, neither  do 
^  I  contradia  any  {hing  which  1  have  formerly 
said  in  his  just  praise.  Dryden. 

None  of  these  patriots  will  think  it  a  deroga* 
Hon  from  their  merit,  to  have  it  said,  that  they 
received  many  lights  and  advantages  from  their 
intimacy  with  my  lord  Somers.  Ad^ton, 

J3  E  R  o'g  at  I V  e  .  iuij,  Iderogativuji  Lat-l 
Detracting;  lessening  the  honour  of. 
"Not  in  use. 

That  spirits  are  corpsreal,  seems  to  me  a  con- 
ceit derogative  to  himself,  and  such«s  he  should 
rather  labour  to  overthrow;  yet  thereby  he 
«stablisheth  the  docuine  of  lustrations,  amulets, 
9nd  chamw.  Bro%vn*t  Vmlxar  Errours, 

DeRo'catorily.  4uiiu  [from  itroga' 
tory.]  In  a  detracting  manner.  Diet. 
Dcko'gatoriness.  ». /.  [from  Arofffl- 
/ory-]  The  act  of  derogating.  Diet. 
Dero'gatory.  adj.  [^derogatoriui^  Lat. ] 
Detractious;  that  lessens  the  honour 
of;  dishonourable. 

They  live  and  die  in  their  absurdities;  passing 
their  days  in  perverted  apprehensions  and  con- 
ceptions of  the  world,  derogatory  unto  God,  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  creation.  ;  B^ovrn. 

These  deputed  beings  are  derogatory  from  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  the  Author  of  Nature : 
who  doubtless  can  govern  this  machine  he  could 
create,  by  more  direct  and  easy  methods  than 
•mploying  these  subservient  divinities.  Cbeyne. 
I>e'rvis.  n.  J.  [dervisi  French.]  A 
Turkish  priest,  or  monk. 

Even  there,  where  Christ  vouchsaf'd  to  teach. 
Their  derwet  dare  an  imi>ustor  preach.  Sandys. 
The  dervis  at  first  made  some  scruple  of  vio- 
lating his  promise  to  the  dying  b-achman;  but 
told  mm,  at  last,  that  he  could  conceal  nothing 
from  so  excellent  a  prince.  Spectator. 

OE'SCANT,  n.  t.  idiseanfo,  Italian.  J 
X.  A  song  or  tune  composed  in  parts. 
Nay,  now  vou  are  too  flat. 
And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a  descant, 

Shakspeartn 
The  wakeful  nightingale ' 
All  night  long  her  amorous  detcant  sung.  ^Ht, 
%.  A  discourse!  a  disputation ;  a  dis<|uisi- 
tion  branched  out  into  several  divisions 
or  heads.  It  is  commonly  used  at  a 
word  of  censure  or  contempt.    . 

J..ook  vou  get  a  prayer-hook  in  your  hand, 
Aod  sund  between  two  churchmci;),  good  my 

.  lord; 
For  on  that  ground  1  *ll  build  a  holy  dexrant. 

Shaktpeare, 
Kipdness  would  supplant  our  unkind  report- 
ings,  and  severe  dettamts  opoaour  brethren. 

Government  of  tie  Tongue, 

To  De'scant.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.   To  stng  in  parts. 

3.  To  discourscat  large;  to  make  speeches: 
in  a  sense  of  censure  or  coq^mpt. 
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Why'l,  in  this  weak  piping  time  of  petce, 
Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  time. 
Unless  to  spy  my  shadow  in  the  sun. 
And  descant  on  mine  own  deformity.       Shah. 
Com'st  thou  iok  this,  vain  boasTer,to  survey  me  ; 
To  descant  on  my  strength,  and  give  thy  verdict  t 

Milton* 

A  virtuous  Inan  should  be  pleased  to  find  peo*- 

pie  descanting  upon  his  actions ;  because,  when 

they  are  thorouchly  canvassed  and  examined, 

they  turn  to  hisIionQur.  Addison, 

To  DESCE'ND.  v.  «.  Idescendo,  Lat.] 

I.  To  go  downward ;   to  come  from  a 

higher  place  to  a  lower:  to  fallj  to  sink. 

The  raio  descended ^  and  the  floods  came,  and 

the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house;  and 

it  fell  not,  for  ^t  was  founded  upon  a  rock. 

Afattbev;, 
The  brook  that  descended oaX  of  the  mount. 

Denteronomym 
He  cleft  his  head  ^th  one,  deuending  blow. 

Dryden, 
Foul  with  stains 
Of  gushing  torrents  and  descending  rains,  Adficf 

O  goddess !  who,  descending  from  the  skies, 
VouchsaTd  thy  presence  to  my  wond'ring  eytt^ 

rope, 
%.  To  come  down,  in  a  popular  sense*  im- 
plying only  an  arrival  at  one  place  from 
another. 
He  shall  4/<r/fM^  into  batde,  and  perish.  1  Sms. 

3.  To  come  suddenly  or  violently ;  to  fall 
upon  as  from  an  eminence. 

For  the  pious  sire  preserve  the  son; 
Hb  wieh'd  return  with  happy  pow'r  befiiend, 
And  on  the  suitors  let  thy  wrath  descend.   Pope* 

4.  To  go  down,  in  a  figurative  sense. 

He,  with  honest  mediutk>ns  fed, 
Into  himself  descended.  Milton^ 

5.  To  make  an  invasion.     «    ' 

.    The  goddess  gives  th'  abrm ;  and  soon  is  known 
The  Grecian  fleet  descending  on  the  town.  Dry. 

A  foreign  son  upon  the  shore  descends^ 
Whose  nurtial  fame  from  pole  to  pole  extends^ 

Dryden. 

6.  To  proceed  as  from  an  original ;  to  be 
derived  from. 

X^e^yui . descends  from  a  mean  original;  th« 
ofiipring  of  tear,  laainess,  and  impatience. 

Collier  against  Despair. 
WiU  is  younger  brother  to  a  baronet,  and  de^ 
scenJedoi  the  ancient  family  of  the  Wimbles. 

Addison, 

7.  To  fail  in  order  of  inheritance  to  a 
successour. 

Should  we  allow  that  all  the  property,  all  the 
estate,  of  the  ^tbcr  ought  10  descend  to  the  eldest 
son ;  vet  the  father's  natural  dominion,  thu  ua-  ' 
ternal  power,  cannot  descend  unto  him  by  inlie- 
riunce.  Locle, 

'i'ht  inheritance  of  both  rule  over  men,  and 
property  in  tilings,  <prung  from  the  same  origi- 
nal, and  were  toy^j.rWbv  the  same  rules.  Locke, 

Our  authoi  pruvijn:;  for  tho  descending  and 
conveyance  down  of  Adam's  monarchical  pojvrr 
to  posterity,  by  the  inheritance  of  his  heir,  sue- 
ceraing  to  his  tatlici's  authority.  Locke, 

8    To  extend  a  discourse  from  general  to 
particular  considerations. 

Congregations  discerned  the  small  accord  that 

was  among  themselves,  when  thpy  a'.. ''.■</•*/ to 

particubr<;.  D'e.sy  tj  fi-ty^ 

To  D  E SO E'N  D .  i\  a.  To  walk  downward 

upon  nnv  place. 

D:*:-  ended  Adam  t.»*lhi  b.  •.  'V.wVer^  V.\o  '• 
*  Lay  .'le»*i  'I'i*  A7'^:nn. 
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Id  all  our  journey  through  the  Alpt,  M  well 
when  we  climbed  as  when  we  tUic^ndeiixhtrnt  we 
had  still  a  r^ver  running  along  with  the  road. 

Addittn, 
In  the  midst  of  this  plain  stands  a  high  Aill;  so 
very  steep,  that  there  would  be  no  mounting  or 
descending  it,  were  not  it  made  up  of  a  loose 
crumbled  earth.  Addistt. 

D E sc e'n  D  A  N T .  ».  J.  [Jescen'dattt,  French ; 
iiescendens,  Latin.]  The  offspring  of  an 
ancestor;  he  that  ia  in  tb€  line  of  gener- 
ation, at  whatever  distance. 
Thedeseetidafiti  ofNeptuae  were  planted  there. 
%  Bmh, 

'  O,  true  descendant  of  a  patriot  line, 
Vouchsafe  this  picture  of  thy  soul  to  see.  Dryff, 
He  revealed  liis  own  will,  and  their  duty,  in 
a  more  ample  manner  than  it  had  been  declared 
to  any  of  my  descendants  before  them.  Atterbury, 
Desce'ndent.   adj.   [dejcendgnj,  Latin. 
It  seems  to  be  estabUshed,  that  the  lub- 
8t!iTtiye  should  derive  the  termination 
from  the  French,  and  the  adjective  from 
'  the  Latin.]     - 

J.  Falling ,  sinking ;  coming  down ;  de- 
•cendiog. 

There  is  a  regress  of  the  sap  in  plants,  from 

above  downwards ;  and  this  descendent  Juice  is 

that-  which  principally  nourishes  both  fruit  and 

.  -  I»ltnt.  Rmy  on  tie  Creation. , 

9-  Proceeding  from  another,  as  an  original' 

or  ancestor. 

More  than  mortal  grace 

Speaks  thee  descendent  of  ethereal  race.      Pffie. 
Desc£'ni>ible.  adj.  [from  descend."] 

1.  Such  as  may  be  descended ;  "such  as 
may  admit  of  a  passage  downward. 

«•  Transmissible  by  ii^heritance. 

According  to  the  customs  of  other  countries, 

those  honorary  fees  and  infeudations  were  i^ 

feendibie  to  the  eldest,  and  not  to  all  the  males. 

Hate*^s  Common  Laio  of  Rn^Umd* 

Desce'nsion.  n.s.  {deicemio^  Latin.] 
i^The  act  of  going  downward,  failing,  or 
sinking;  descent.^ 

2.  A  declension  ;  a  degradation. 

From  a  god  to  a  bull!  a  heavy  descenshn:  it 
was  Jove's  case.  From  a  prince  to  a  'prentice ! 
a  bw  transformation :  that  shall  be  mine. 

Sbtksfeare. 

3.  [In  astronomy.]  Right  descenshn  is  the 
arch  of  the  equatoi^>  which  descends 
with  the  sign  or  star  below  the  horizon 
of  a*  direct  sphere. 

Oblique  descension  is  the  arch  of  the 
equator,  which  descends  with  the  sign 
btlow  the  horizon  of  an  oblique  sphere. 

Oxanam, ' 
Dfsce'nsional.  adu  [from  deseenshn.'] 

Relating  to  descent. 
DEsce'nt.  n.s.[^d<^scensusy  Latin  j  deseente^ 
.   French.] 

J.  The  act  of  passing  from  a  higher  to  a 
lowd  place. 

Why  do  fragments  from  t  mountain  rent, 
Tend  to  the  earth  with  such  a  swift  dtseent  f 

BkekmM-i, 

ft.  Progress  downward.  . 

•  ^     Observing  such  'gradual  and  gende  descents 

downwaids,  in  those  parts  of  the  creadon  that 

Vft  beneath  men,  the  rule  of  analogy  may  make 

It  probable  that  it  b  to  also  in  things  above. 
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3.  Oblifluity;  inclination. 

The  neads  and  soucces  of  riren  iow  Tjp«a  I 
des^nt,  or  an  inclining  plane,  without  m  hicb  ther 
could  not  flow  at  alL  tVoodwrl 

4.  Lowest  place. 

From  th  extremest  upward  of  thy  head, 
To^the  descent  and  dust  below  thy  feet.    SUh, 

5.  Fall  from  a  biglier  state  ;  degradation. 

O  foul  descent !  that  I,  who  erst  cooteaM 
With  gods  to  sit  the  highest,  am  now  cownia'd 
Into  a  neast,  and  mix  with  bestial  slime 
This  essence  to  incarnate  and  iiDbrute.  Jlfiftw. 

6.  Invasion  ;  hostile  entrance  into  a  king- 
dom :  in  allusion  to  the  height  of  ships. 

At  the  first  descent  on  diore,  he  w»«  not  im- 
mured with  a  wooden  vessel,  but  he  did  coante- 
n»nce  the  landing  in  his  long-boat.        Wmm. 

The  duke  was  general  himself;  and  made  dji 
unfortunate ^/frtrf  upon  d.e  Isle  of10>ee,wkidi 
was  attended  wit)^  a  miserable  retreat,  in  vhid 
the  flower  of  the  army  was  lost.  CUrenim, 

Arise,  true  judges,  in  your  own  defence, 
Controul  those  fbplings,  and  declare  for  sense; 
For,  should  the  fools  prevail,  th<;y  stop  not  theie, 
But  make  their  next  descent  upon  the  fair.  Lrji, 

7.  Transmission  of  any  thing  by  successioo 
and  inheritance. 

If  the  agreement  and  consent  of  men  firrt  pre 
a  sceptre  mto  any  one's  hand,  that  also  most  &» 
recc4ts  descent  and  conveyance.  Ltdke, 

%.  The  state  of  proceeding  from  an  origi- 
nal or  progenitor. 

All  of^them,  even  with:»at  sudi  a  partkohr 
claim,  had  great  reason  to  glory  in  their  commoa 
descent  from  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to  iirhom 
the  promiae  of  the  blessed  ited  was  sevenBy 
made.  Atterhsry, 

9.  Birth  ;  extraction ;  process  of  lineage. 

I  ghre  my  voice  on  Richard's  side. 
To  bar  my  master's  heirs  \n  true  descent! 
God  knows,  I  will  not  do  it.  Sbahfem. 

Tumus,  for  high  descent  and  eraceful  nuen. 
Was  first,  and  iivoui'd  by  the  Ladan  queen. 

Dryke, 

10.  Offspring ;  inheritors ;  those  proceed- 
ing in  the  Ime  of  generation. 

•  The  care  of  our  descent  perplexes  most, 
Which  must  be  born  to  ccrtam  woe.     Miiim. 

From  him 
Hb  whole  descent^  who  thus  shall  Canaan  win. 

Milten. 

11.  A  single  step  in  the  scale  of  genealogy; 
a  generation.    * 

No  man  Iwing  is  a  thousand  des^tsts  reroor«4 
from  Adam  himself.  Htoker* 

Then  all  the  sons  of  these  five  brethren  reign'^ 
By  due  success ;  and  all  their  nephcus  late, 
£ven  thrice-eleven  descents^  the  crown  retain'di 
\Till  aged  Heli  by  due  heritage  it  gain'd. 

FairjQieeea. 
i».  A  rank  in  the  scale  of  subordination. 
How  have  I  then  with  whom  to  hold  co&> 
verse, 
8avc  with  the  creatures  which  I  made,  and  chM 
To  me  inferior  ?  mfinite  descents 
Beneath  what  other  creatures  are  to  thee.  MdU 
n  DESCRI'BE.  V.  a,  [describe,  Lat.] 
I.  To  delineate ;  to  mark  out ;  to  trace: 
as,  a  torch  waved  about  the  hcad4^im^i 
a  circle.    . 
9.  To  mark  out  any  thing  by  the  mention 
of  its  properties. 

I  pray  the^,  pvemame  them :  and  as  tlsott 
nam  st  them,  I  will  describe  them ;  and  accoid- 
.  iaig  to  my  dcscvinciooy  level  at  my  afiectioii. 
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He  that  writes  weU  in  verse  will  ofte«  tend 
his  thoughts  in  search  through  all  the  treasure 
«f  words  that  express  any  one  idea  in  the  same 
language ;  that  so  he  may  comport  with  the 
measures  or  the  rhyme,  or  with  his  own  most 
beautiful  and  vitid  sentiments  of  the  thina  he 
ducrihet.  Jvatts. 

2-  To  distribute  into  proper  heads  or  divi- 
sions, s 

Men  iMssed  through  the  land,  and  dtierlbedtt 
by  citica  into  seven  parts  in  a  book.        J«shua. 

4.  To  define  in  a  lax  manner  by  the. pro- 
miscuous mention,  of  qualities  general 
and  peculiar.    See  Description. 

Descrj'ber.  n.  s.  [from  desert^.']  He 
that  describes. 

From  a  plantatioq  and  colonv,  an  idand  near 
Spain  was  by  the  Greek  deter tbtrs  named  Ezy* 
thra.  Brttun^ 

Descri'er.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  4  ^s- 
coverer ;  a  dctccter,  ^ 

The  glad  deserter  shall  not  miss 
To  taste  the  nectar  of  a  kiss,  Crasbaw, 

Descri'ption.  n.j.  [^description  Lat.] 
I.  The  act  of  delineating  or  expressing 
any  person  or  thing  by  perceptible  pro- 
perties, 
a.  The  ^ntence  or  passage  in  whtchsany 
thing  is  described. 

A  poet  must  refuse  all  tedious  and  unnecessary 
dedcrtpti^ns :  a  robe  which  is  too  heavy,  is  less  an 
ofnament  than  a  burthen.  Dryden, 

Sometimes,  misguided  by  the  tuneful  throng, 
1  loek  for  streams  immortaliz'd  in  song, 
That  lost  in  silence  and  oblivion  lie  ;    '  - 
Dumb  are  their  fountains,  and  their  channels 

That  run  for  ever  by  the  muse's  skill, 
And  in  the  smooth  dacripticn-  murmur  still. 

Adduon, 
3.  A  lax  definiiion. 

The  sort  of  definition,  which  is  made  up  of  a 
mere  collection  of  the  most  remarkable  parts  or 
properties,  is  called  an  imperfect  definition,  or,a 
description ;  whereas  the  definition  is  Called  per- 
fect, when  it  is  composed  of  the  essential  diner* 
ence,  added  to  genera)  nature  or  genus.  Witts, 

4*  The  qualities  expressed  In  a  descrip- 
tion. 

I  *11  pay  six  thousand,  and  deface  the  bond, 
Before  a  friend  of  this  dejgriptian 
Shall  lose  a  hair.  Siahpeare* 

To  DESCRY'.  V.  a.  idacrier,  Fr.] 

1.  To  give  notice  of  any  thing  suddenly 
discovered :  as,  the  scout  descried  the 
«nemy,  or  gave  notice  of  their  approach. 
This  senee  is  now  ob^ete,  but  gave  oc- 
casion to  those  which  are  now  in  use. 

2.  To  spy  out ;  to  examine  at  a  distance. 
And  the  house  of  Joseph  sent  to  ^frj^ry  Bethel. 

•  Jttdgeu 
Edmund,  I  think,  is  gone  to  detery 

The  strength  o'  th'  enemy.  Shahpeare, 

Our  merchants,  to  their  great  charges,  set 

forth  fleeu  to  deurj  the  seas.     _  Ahbtt» 

3-  To  detect  i  to  find  out  any  thing  con- 
cealed. 

Of  the  king  they  got  a  sieht  after  dinner  in  a 
gallery,  and  of  the  queen  mother  at  her  own 
table :  in  neither  pbce  descried t  no,  not  by  Ca- 
dinct,  who  had  been  lately  ambassador  m  Eng- 
land. Wottoit, 

4-  To  discover ;  to  perceive  by  the  eye  ; 
to  sec  any  thing  di^ant  or  obscure. 
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rhus  dight,  into  the  court  he  took  his  wayi 
Bdi  thro'  the  guard,  which  never  him  deseriii, 
Ajd  chro  the  watchmen,  who  him  never  spied. 

lie  spirit  of  deep  prophecy  she  hath ; 

Wlat  'a  past,  and  what  *s  to  come,  she  can  dntty. 

-^        ,  ,  ShaAspemrt, 

rhat  planet  would,  unto  our  eyes,  degcryimg 

ony  that  Dart  whereon  the  light  falls,  appear  to 

bchomedi  as-the  moon  seems.  •   Raiei^ 

\nd  now  their  way  to  earth  they  had  t^senei^ 

Ta  Paradise  first  tending.  Milim* 

ilthough  the  modon  of  light  be  not  e^uried^ 

.  notr|ument  can  be  made  from  thence  to  prove 

tha  hgbt  is  not  a  body.  Jbi^h^ 

A  tow'r  so  high,  it  seem'd  to  reach  tht%  slcy, 
Stod  on  the  roof,  from  whence  we  could  descry 
.  AlUlium.  DtmhsuL 

.  Cnce  more  at  least  look  back,  said  I; 
Thjelf  in  that  large  gUss  dgstry,  J*ri$r. 

DEsatv^  n.j.  L»rom  the  verb.]  Disco* 
vcr ;  thing  discovered. 

How  near 's  the  other  army  ? 
—-Nar,  and  on  speedy  foot;  the  main  itttry 
Stane  in  the  hourly  thoughu  Shakspc^n. 

To  DESECRATE.  t>.  a.  idesacro,Lz\J\ 
To  divert  from  the  purpose  to  which 
aiiy  thing  is  consecrated. 

Tie  founders  of  monasteries  imprecated  evi 
00  tbse  who  should  duecraU  their  donations. 

Salmut's  Sstrvey^ 

Descra'tion.  n.  s.  [frort  desecrate.^ 
Thiabolitiop  of  consecration, 

De'srt.  ».  X.  [deiirtum^  Lat.]  A  wlldcr- 
ncs;  solitude;  waste  country i  uoia- 
baked  place. 

Be  alive  agaih, 
Ancdare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword; 
If  traibling  I  inhibit,  then  protest  mt 
Thd>aby  ctf  a  girl.  Shakspetru 

n,  looking  round,  on  every  side  beheld 
A  pJiless  deserty  dusk  with  horrid  shades. 

^   ,  MiUm. 

De'srt.  adj.  [desertusn  Latin.]  Wild  ; 
watc  \  solitary ;  uninhabited ;  unculti- 
v^td  5  untillefl. 

I  have  werds 
Tha  w»uld  be  howl'd  out  in  the  desert  air, 
Whire  .earing  should  not  catch  them.  Sbaksp, 
rfe  fcand  him  in  a  desert  land,  and  m  the 
wa$;e  horlin^  wilderness.  Deuterosiomy, 

The  iforoises  and  bargains  between  two  men 
in  a ^«rf  island  are  binding  to  them;  thoirgh 
they  aroerfiecdy  m  a  state  of  nature,  in  refer- 
ence to  te  another.  Locke, 

To  DESIRT.  v.  h.  idescrfer,  French  i 
deserof  ,atin.] 

1.  To  foftke;  to  fall  away  from  ;  to  quit 
meanly^r  treacherously. 

I  do  n  remember  one  man,  who  heartily 
wished  tt  passing  of  that  bill,  diat  tvtt  deserted 
them  till  te  kingdom  was  in  a  flame.    Dryden, 

%.  To  lea? ;  to  abandon. 

What  iit  diat  holds  and  keeps  the  orbs  m 
fixed  statis  and  intervals,  against  an  incessant 
and  idhert  tendency  to  desert  them  ?  BenAey. 

3.  To  ^uithe  army,  or  regiment,  in  whttch 
one  is  eisted.  "^ 

DESE'RT.f.  /.  [properly  dessert:  the 
word  isdginally  French.]  The  last 
course; he  fi^it  or  sweetmeats  w(th 
which  aast  is  concluded.    See  Dbs« 

SER.T. 

Dese'rt.  s,  [from  deserve.'i 

u  QualiUcor  conduct  considered  with 
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respect  to  rewards  or  punishments  5  Jc- 
gree  of  merit  or  demerit* 

Being  of  ncc«sity  a  thing  cemmon,  t  is 
through  the  manifold  persuasions,  disposituns, 
and  occasions  of  men,  wich  equal  dtjert  boh  of 
pr^be  and  dispraise^  shunned  by  some,  by  oners 
desired.  Hoier, 

The  base  o*  th*  mount 
Is  ranked  with  all  deserts^  all  kind  of  nature^  ^ , 
That  labour  on  the  bosom  of  this  sphere 
To  {iropagatc  their  states.  Sbahpare, 

Use  every  man  after  his  desert^  and  who  hall 
Vapc  whipping  f  '    ,         Sbaisfare. 

%,  Proportional  merit ;  claim  to  reward.* 

AH  detert  imports  in  equality  betwcer  the 
rood  conferred,  and  the  good  deserved,  ornade 
due.  '  0utb^ 

a-  Excellence:  right  of  rewai-d |  virlie. 
More  to  move  you. 
Take  my  Scttrts  to  his,  and  join  them  boti. 

Pese'rtef.  n.  J.  [from  daert.'] 
J.  He  that  has  forsaken  his  cause  a*  hi$ 
post :  commonly  in  an  ill  sense. 

The  members  (A  hoth  houses  who  it  first 

wkhdrow,  wcjre  counted  desttters^  and  rated  of 

their  places  in  parliament.  Kint  t^fUs. 

Straight  to  their  ancient  ceUs,  recall  «fr<n  air. 

The  reconcird  dnerifrs  wiH  renair.        Jrydtn^ 

Hosts  cidaertfTSt  who  your  Honour  scd, 
^d  basely  brok£  your  faith  far  b^bes  cmAA. 

a.  He  that  leaves  the  army  in  whiclhe  §8 
enlisted. 

They  are  the  same  </«er/tfr/,  whether  thy  stay 

IQ  owr  own  camp,  or  run  cn%t  to  the  cnay's. 

Decay  ejriety, 

A  duerUr,  who  came  out  of  the  citad^  says 

the  garrison  ii  brought  to  the  utmost  neissity. 

^atter. 

^.  He  that  forsakes  another ;    an  iban- 
doner. 

The  fair  sex,  if  they  had  the  deserUr  ii  their 
power,  would  certainly  have  slicwu  hinmorc 
mercy  than  the  Bacchanals  did  Orph;us.i)ry</. 

Thou  false  guardian  of  a  charge  ta>  god, 
Thpu  mcaiW«fr/^r  of  thy  brother's  Moo<. /*•/*. 
Dese'rtion.  ^.  J.  [from  desert Ji 
I.  The  act  of  forsaking  or  aba'doring  a 
cause  or  post. 

Every  compliance  that  we  are  pcrjaded  to  by 
one,  is  a  contradiaion  to  the  comiands  of  the 
'  other;  and  our  adherence  to  one,  wi  necessarily 
involv*  us  in  a  dtstrtion  of  the  oth(.  R*gtrs, 
a.  [In  theology.]  Spiritual  deJWMidcncy ; 
a  sense  of  the  dereliction  o  God ;  an 
opinion  that  grace  is  withdrtvn. 

Christ  hears  and  sympathizes  wit  the  spiritual 
agonies  of  a  soul  under  daertiany  (^.be  pressures 
of  some  stinging  affliction.  South, 

Dese'rtless,  adj,  [from  dcrt^"]  With- 
out merit ;  without  claim  >  favour  or 
,   reward. 

She  said  she  lovH. 
Lov'd  me  desertUtt;  who  with  shoe  confess 
Another  flame  had  seiz*dupon  R  breast.  Dryd. 
To  DESE'RVE.  v.  a.  [deserr,  Fr.]   To 
be  worthy  of  efthjcr  good  ( ill. 

Those  they  honoured,  as  hang  power  to 
Vork  or  cease,  as  men  deserved  cthem.  Hooker, 
Some  of  us  love  you  well;  and  en  those  some 
'  Envy  your  great  deservinj^f,  an^ood  name. 

Sb^hpeare, 
All  friends  shall  ^ast< 
The  wages  (f  their  virtue,  and  1  foes 
The  cupof  thcur^w^rWi^',  Sbehfeare, 
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What  he  descrxvs  of  you  and  me  I  luwr, 

Sb4hf<ett, 
Yet  well,  if  here  would  end 
The  misery  :  I  «/««-* V  it,  and  would  bwr 
My  own  detervings.  ^  MfHm, 

A  mother  cannot  give  him  death  t  though  be 
Reserves  it,  he  deservet  it  not  from  ine.  ^rjiai^ 

Since  my  Orazia's  death  I  have  net  seen 
A  beauty  so  deserving  to  be  queen.       DnJb. 
To  Dese'r VE.  'v.  n.  To  be  worthy <tf  re- 
ward. 

According  to  the  rule  of  natural  justice,  ow 
roan  may  merit  and  daefve  of  anotKcr.    Swii. 

Courts  are  the  places  where  best  maoaen 
flourish. 
Where  the  deserving  oiight  to  rise.        0^m^ 

He  had  been  a  person  of  great  d^i^rmt^/^tm 
the  republick ;  was  an  admirable  speaker,  »d 
very  popular.  Sx^. 

Pes  f/rv  e  d  l  y.  fl//i;.[from  deserve.]V:o{' 
thily;  according  to  desert,  whcAcrof 
good  or  evil. 

For  him  I  was  not  sent ;  nor  yet  to  free 
That  people,  victor  once,  now  vile  and  base* 
Duer'vediy  made  vassal.  '  Mdtm. 

A  man  deservedly  cuts  himself  off  from  tbetf- 
fections  of  chat  commuplty  which  he  endnvoun 
to  iuln'ert.  Ad&m, 

Pese'r  VER.  »,  /.  [from  desenje.']  A  man 
who  merits  rewards.  It  i«  used»  I  thinkf 
only  in  a  good  sense. 

Their  love  i$  never  linkM  to  the  detervtr. 
Till  his  deserts  are  pass'd.  Shahfetn, 

Heavy,  with  some  high  mbds,  is  aa  wti- 
weight  oif  obligation ;  at  otheririse  great  ^bmwt 
do,  perchance,  grow  intoUnbU  preiuraefs. 

WoHm, 

Emulation  will  never  be  wantiog  hats^a 
poe«,  when  ptrticular  rewards  and  pnaef  ire 
proposed  to  tlie  b^st  dejerverj,  Drydtn. 

Dfisi'ccANTS.  ft,  J.  [from  desiccate.]  Ap- 
plications  that  dry  up  the  flow  of  sores } 
driers. 

lliis,  in  the  beginning,  may  be  preventcd-by 
desiccantj,  and  wasted.  /Ti/Afb 

To  DE'SICCATE.  v.  a,  [dejicco,  Lat.] 
I.  To  dry  up  ;  to  exhaust  of  moisture. 
In  bodres  deiluated  by  heat  or  a^e,  whea  tk{ 
native  spirit  goeth  forth,  and  the  moisture  » ith  it, 
the  air  with  tin\e  getteth  into  the  pores.  Bam. 
Seminal  ferments  were  elevated  from  the  sw, 
or  some  desiccated  places  thereof,  by  the  heat  d 
the  sun.  H»iu 

a.  To  exhale  moisture. 

Where  there  is  moisture  enough,  or  super- 
fluous, there  wine  helpeth  to  digest  and  «b»c2» 
'  the  moisture.  B*m, 

Desicca'tion.  n.  s,\iTomdesiccixU.]Tht 
act  of  making  dr>' ;  the  state  of  bein; 
dried. 

If  th«  spirits  tatue  out  of  the  body,  there  H* 
loyfelUJesiecatitif  induration,  and  consumpt^ 


Desi'ccative.  adj,  [from  desiccau] 
That  has  the  power  of  drying. 

To  Desi'oerate.  v.  a.  [desiderot  Laf] 
To  want;  to  miss;  t<5  desire  in  absence. 
A  word  scarcely  used. 

Eclipses  are  of  wonderful  assistance  t(w*J 
the  MAution  of  this  so  desirable  and  so  Biuch  J^ 
xt^rrtfAs^  problem.  C*^ 

DESWERA'TUM.  [Latin.]  Somo^hat 
which  inquiry  has  not  yet  been  able  tp 
settle  or  discover :  as,  the  longitude  is 
the  dciideratum  of  navigation ;  the  ln« 


'St  excellent  creatures  are  Douna  to 
as  we.  St'itlingJUet. 

A  for  obscurity  detxgnti; 
sun,  must  cheer  aU  hum^n  kind. 
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section  of  an  angle»  and  the  quadrature 

pf  a  circle,  arc  the  desiderata  of  gep- 

mctry. 
Pesi^diosb.  adj.  [desidtMus^  Lat.]  Idle; 

lazy ;  heavy.  Diet, 

Ttf  DeSI^GN.  t.  a.  [dejigjtoj  L^i.  dessiner^ 

French.] 
1.  To  puipose ;  to  intend  any  thing, 
i.  To  form  or*  Order  with  a  particular 

purpose  :  with  /or, 

'  The  acts  of  religious  worship  were  purposely 

dfii^n^  for  the  acknowledgment  of  a  Beinst 

whom  the  most  excellent  creatures  are  bound  to 

adore  as  well  as 
You  are  not^ 

But|  Uke  the  sun, 

3.  To  deyote  int€ntiqn«Jly :  with  to. 

One  of  those  places  was  detlgne^  by  the  old 
man  tn  his  son.  Clarendon. 

'  He  was  bora  to  the  inheritance  of  a  splendid 
fortune :  he  was  designed  to  tlie  study  of  tbe  bwl 

Dryien, 

4.  To  plan  5  to  projeqt ;  to  forin  in  id<?a. 

We  are  to  observe  whether  the  picture  or 
outlines  Be  well  drawn,  or,  as  more  elegant  arti- 
sans term  it,  well  desired;  then,  wliether  it  be 
i^ell  coloured :  'w*hich  be  the  two  general headl 

Wotton, 

Thus,  while  they  speed  their  pace,  the  prince 
'      designs  * 

The  new  elected  seat,  and  draws  th«  lincs.Di;y^ 

5.  Xo  marlc  out  by  particular  tokens, 
JLittleus^. 

'T  is  not  enough  to  make  a  man  a  sulject,  to 
oonvinte-'hilh  that  thei^e  is  regal  ^wer  in  the 
world;  but  there  must  be  ways  of  duignlng  and 
knowmg  the  person  to  whom  this  reg^power 
of -right  belongs.  Z«^i/. 

Dksi'gn.  «.  J.  [from  the  verb.J 

X.  An  intention-;  a  purpose. 

3.  A  scheme^,  a  plan  of  action. 

Is  he  a  prudent  man,  as  to  his  temporal  estate, 

th.it  lays  designs  only  for  a  day,  without  any  pto> 

spect  to  the  remaining  part  of  hi^  life  ^  TUloUon, 

^.  A  scheme  formed  to  the  detriment  of 

t  anptherl  * 

A  sedate  settled  design  upon  another  man*< 
life,  put  him  In  a  state  <^  wai'  with  him  against 
whom  he  has  declared  such  an  intention.  Locke, 

4.  The  idea  which  an  artist  endeavours  to 
'   execute  or  expfesd. 

.  1  ddubt  not  but  in  tKe  designs  of  several  Greek 
medals,  one  may  often  see  the  hand  of  an  Apelks 
or  Proiogenet.  Addisbn. 

Iliy'hand  strikes  out  sohie  new  design, 
"l^lierc  life  awakes  and  dawns  at  every  line. 

'^  ,  .       .    .  p^,^ 

pESi'cNABLE.  adj\  [deugjtOi  Lat.]   D is- 
•   tixiguishable  j  ^^apable  to  be  particularly 
marked  out.  *  » 

The  power  of  all  natural  agents  is  limited : 
the  mover  must  be  oonfined  to  observe  these  pro- 
portions, and  cannot  pass  over  all  these  infinite 
designtMhU  degrees  in  an  instant.  Digby, 

I>  £  s  I  o  N  a't  f  o k.  n.  J.  [designation  Lat.  J 
J .  1'he  act  of  pointing  or  marking  out  by 
fio-sne  particular  token. 

This  is  a  plain  Jaignaticn  of  thoydukc  of 
JVlarlborough  ;  one  kind  of  stuff  used  to  fatten 
laud  is  ca^cd  marie,  and  every  body  knows  that 
bcJroxigh  is  a  name  for  a  town.  S'u.'ifi. 


a.  Appointment;  direction. 
'WiUiafD  the  Conc^ueror  fot^ 


i>ore  to  use  that 
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claim  in  the  bcjgtnning;  but  mix«dltu%}i  ziS^/om 
bry  pretence,  Irounded  upon  the  will  aiid  dt^ 
jignatien  of  Edward  the  Coofenor.  ifavsa. 

3.  Import;  intention. 

Finitoand  infinite  seem  to  be  looked  upon  bf 
the  mina  as  theisnodes  6f  quantity ;  and  to  be  at* 
.ttibqted  prhnarUy  in  their  first  detignaiim  only 
to  those  thin^  woich  have  paus,  and  are  capable 
cf  increase  or  diminution.    '  It/tehm 

Desi'gnedly.  tfi/i».  [from  if«i;p/f.3  Pur- 
posely; intentionally ;  by  design  or  pur« 
pOse>  nptig^no^antly;  nqt  iwiverteotiy; 
not  fortuitously. 

Uses  made  thiog* ;  that  is  to  say,  some  tfainn 
were  madeidesigned/y,  and  on  purpose,  ifar  such 
an  use  as  they  serve  Co.  Hay  wn  the  Crnaivi^ 
The  next  thing  is,  sometimes  ^[MJ^»rd/)f  to  put 
children  in  pain ;  but  care  must  m  taken  tk^ 
iKis  be  dope  whco  the  child  is  in  good  humour. 

Desi^gner.  9X.  J.  [from  design !\ 

I.  One  that  desifns,,  intends  or  purposes; 

a  purposer. 
a .  A  plotter  y  a  contriver ;  one  that  lays 
schemes. 

It  has  therefore  always  been  both  the  rule  apd 

practice,  for  such  designers  to  suborn  the  publick 

interest  J  to  countenance  and  cover  their  private. 

Demy  if  P^ 

3.  One  tliat  forms  the  idea  of  any  thing  Ui  • 
paintin||;  or  sculpture. 

There  is  a  great  affinity  be;tween  deagning  and 
poetry;  for  the  Latin  poets>  aiid  the  daigners  of 
the  Roman  medals,  lived  very  near  o«e  another, 
and  were  bred  up  to  the  same  icUsh  for  wit  fnd 
fancy.       '  Additotu 

Dfisrc  N I N  Q. participial  ^dj. [from  dejign.} 
Insidious;  treacherous;  deceitful;  fiau- 
xlulently  artful. 
'  T  would  shew  aie  poor,  indebted,  end  coio- 

pell'd,     / 
Designing,  mercenary ;  and  I  know 
You  would  not  wish  to  think  1  could  be  bought. 

Souibersu 

D E s i'g  N  L E ss.  adj.  [from  dejtgn.']  With- 
out intention;  without  design;  unknow- 
ing; inadvertent. 

Desi'gklessly.a^-v.  [from  design/ess  J] 
Without  intention  ;  ignorantly ;  inad- 
vertently. 

In  this  great  concert  of  his  whole  creation,  the 
designlessTy  consjsirlng  voices  are  as  dib'cring  as 
the  conditions  of  the  respective  singers.    BoyU* 

Desi'gnment.  n.  j.  [from  desigi2.'\ 

I.  A  purpose  and  intent. 

The  sanctity  of  the  christian  religion  excludes 
fraud  and  falsehood  from  the  designments  and 
aims  of  its  rirst  promulgators.  Decay  of  Piety, 
T  is  a  greater  credit  to  know  the  ways  of  cap- 
tivating nature,  and  making  her  subserve  our 
purposes  and  designmenis,  than  to  have  learned 
all  the  inuigues  of.policy.  Giauviite, 

%,  A  scheme  of  hostility. 

News,  lords!  our  wars  ar^  done! 
The  desperate  tempest  hath  so  bang'd  the  Tiu-ks, 
That  their  designment  halts.  Sbahfeare. 

She  received  advice  both  of  the  klng^s  despe- 
mte  estatej  and  of  the  d\jkt*t  designmenis  against 
her.  Hayu^rd, 

3.  The  idea,  or  sketchy  of  a  work. 

The  scenes  which  represent  cities  and  coun<^ 
trial  are  not  really  sucK,  but  only  p;;intcd  on 
boards  and  canvasv ;  but  siiall  that  excuse  the  iU 
paint  ure  or  designment  of  them  ?  Dryden, 
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IVbf  a  vbseiit,  ytt  we  copquetM  ra  Hi»  right  \ 
Fm  cho*  that  some  xpean  artist's  ^kiUtnre  shown 

In  tniogline^ colours,  or  in  placing  light. 
Yet  still  the  tiir  designmeni  was  his  owxl 

Desi'rablb.  adj.  \iroxSi  desire^ 
S.  That  is  to  be  wished  with  earnestness. 
/     Ac^udged  cases,  collected  by  men  of  |reat 
s^ptitjTt  will  improve  his  mind  toward  acquiring  ^ 
this  des'trabU  amplitude  and  extent  of  thought. 

Wattu 
He  cannot  but  confess,  that  it  is  a  thing  the 
most  destrakle  to  man,  and  most  apeeabie  to 
the  goodness  of  God,  that  he  should  send  forth 
lt»  li^ht  and  his  truth  b)t  a  special  revelation  of 
luswilL  Jieg^s. 

«.  Pleasing ;  delightful. 

She  than  let  drop  some  expressions  about  an 
igate  snuff>box.  I  immediately  took  the  hint, 
«id  bought  one ;  being  unwiUmg  to  omit  any 
^ing  that  might  make  me  dairaUi  in  her  eyes. 

Our  own  sex,  our  kindled,  our  houses,  and 
our  very  names,  seem  to  J^ve  something  good 
9sd  dcsirabU  in  them. .  JVattu 

DESrRE.  n.  t.  {desir,  Fr.  Jeseo^  Ital.  ^. 
lidermmi  Lat.]  Wish  >  eagerness  to.  ob- 
tain or  enjoy. 

Pesire  is  the  uneasiness  a  mm  finds  ia  himself 
yofcn  the  absence  of  any  thing,  whose  present 
enjoyment  carries  the  idea  of  delight  wfth  it. 

Drink  provokes,  and  unprovokes;  it  provokes 
tile  itiirty  but  it  takes  away  the  performance. 

Sbohteare* 
Dnire*%  the  vast  extent  of  human  mind; 
Jt  mounts  above,  and  leaves  poor  hope  behind. 

Dryden, 

It  is  in  a  man's  power  only  to  observe  what 

^«  ideas  are  that  take  their  turns  .in  his  under* 

standing ;  or  else  t0  direct  the  sort,  and  cal\  in 

fucb  as  he  hath  a  dgain  or  #se  of.  Locke, 

To  Desi're/  V.  a*  Idejirer^  French  j  dc* 

sideraref  Latin.] 
I.  To  wish  ;  to  l(»ng  for;  tflT covet. 
Thou  shalt  not  desire  the  silver  or  gold. 

Demi, 

*«•  To  express  wishes ;  to  appear  to  long. 

Jovt  beheld  it  with  a  desiring  look.    Drjden, 

3.  To  ask  ;  to  intreat. 

Sir,  I  intreat  you  home  with  me  to  dinner. 
—I  humbly  doy«r//rf  your  grace  of  pardon: 
'  I  must  away  tWs  night.      '  Sbakspeare. 

Bm  since  you  take  such  int'rest  in  our  woe. 
And  Troy's  disastrous  end  desire  to  know, 
1  will  restrain  my  tears,  and  briefly  tell 
What  in  our  last  and  fatal  night  befell.  Dryden, 

4.  To  require  ;  to  demand.    Not  in  ujie. 

A  doleful  ca%e  desires  a  doleful  song, 
Without  vahi  ait  or  curious  complimenu.  Spens, 

D E s i'r E  R .  ».  J.  [from  desire.']  One  that  is 
eager  of  any  thing  ;  a  wisher. 

I  will  counterfeit  the-  bewitchment  of  some 
])opular  m^n,  and  give  it  bountifullyto  the  de^ 
sirers.  Sbakspeare, 

Be^i'rous.  adj.  [from  desire.']  Full  ©f 
desire  ;  eager  5  longing  after  ;  wishing 
for. 

The  same  piety  which  malrtth  them  that  are 
in  authority  desiroutxo  please  and  resemble  God 
by  justice,  inflamcth  every  way  men  of  action 
vnth  aeal  to  dc»  good.  Hooker. 

Be  net  d'Tirous  of  his  dainties ;  for  they  arc 
deceitful  meat.  Pmverbs, 

Men  are  drowsy  and  desirous  to  sleep  before 
the  fit  of  an  ague,  djggi  yawn  4ad  siretch,  i^«i. 
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Adam  the  wb3t^ 
V^aiting  desirous  her  return,  had  wors 
Of  choicest  flow'rs  a  garland.  MUm 

Conjugal  aifeaion, 
Prevadling  over  fear  and  timonnn  doubt, 
Hath  led  me  on,  desirmu  to  behoU 
Once  more  thy  Kce.  •     Mibuk 

DEsi'RousLY.a^/v.  [from  <^/irow.]  Ea- 
gerly ;  with  desire ;  with  ardent  wishes. 

Desi^kousness.  n,  j.  [from  desimi.] 
Fulness  of  desire  ;  eagerness.        bitu 

To  DESrST.  V.  n.  [desiitoy  Latin.]  To 
cease  from  -any  thing  ;  to  stop :  wkb 
from, 

paist :  thou  art  discem'd. 
And  toil'st  in  vain :  nor  me  in  vais  molest. 

There  are  many  who  will  tiot  qirii  a  project, 
though  they  find  it  pernicious  or  absurd;  boi 
will  readily  desisi  from  it,  virhen  they  ire  cca- 
vinced  it  is  impracticable.  Jikm, 

Desi'stance.  ».  j.  [from  desist.]  The 
act  of  desisting  ;  cessation. 

Men  usually  give  freeliest  where  theT  bare 
not  given  before  T  and  make  it  bc«h  the  tDotin 
and  excuse  of  their  d/ftistanct  from  giviu  any 
more,  that  they  have  given  already.  Bejle, 
Desi'tive.  adj,  Idesiiust  Lat, J,  Ending; 
concludent;  final. 

Inceptive  and  detitive  propositions  are  of  da 
sort :  The  fbgs  vanish  as  the  sun  rises;  but  the 
fogs  have  not  yet  begun  to  vani^  therefore  ^ 
sun  is  not  yet  rissn.  '  WeA. 

De§k.  «.  s.  [discbf  a  table,  Dutch.]  An 
inclining  table  for  the  use  of  writers  or 
readers,  made  commonly  with  a  box  or 
repository  under  it. 

«  TeU  her,  in  the  iM 

That  *t  cover'd  o'er  with  Turkish  taneitry 
There  is  a  purse  of  dncati.  shalsfim. 

He  is  drawn  leaning  on  M.desk,  with  his  Bible 
before  him.  JVaitomU  Jf^- 

I  have  been  obliged  to  leave  unfinished  in  my 
i(r/i  the  heads  of  two  essays.  F^ 

Not  the  desk  widi  silver  inib, 

Nor  bureau  co^expence. 
Nor  standish  well  japann'd,  avaib 
To  writing  of  gopd  sense.  Sfi^ 

Di'soLATE.  a4;,  [desolatujy  Latin.] 
X.  Without  inhabitants  ;  unlnhabiteid. 
Let  us  teek  some  desoUte  shade,  and  there 
Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty.  Sbaksfevt, 

This  hero  appears  at  first  in  a  desdaU  ithn^ 
mting  upon  the  skie  of  the  sea.  ^rwM. 

a.  Deprived  of  inhabitants ;  laid  waste. 
This  dty  will  be  desolait^  without  an  inhabit- 
ant.       ^  3^. 
3.  Solitary  ;  without  society. 
To  DE'SOLATE.  v.  a.  [desoU,  LatinJ 
To  deprive  of  inhabitants;  to  lay  waile; 
-  to  make  desert. 

The  island  of  Atlantb  was  not  swallowed  bf 
an  earthquake,  but  was  isolated  by  a  partictltf 
dekige.  Bsm. 

Thick  around 
Thunders  the  sport  of  those,  who  widi  the  giif 
And  dog  impatient  bounding  at  the  shot. 
Worse  than  the  season  desolate  the  fieUs. 

TWrts. 

De'soiately.  adv.  [from  dcsolau*]  In 

a  desolate  manner. 
Desola'tton.  «./.  \hom  desohte.]  ^ 
I.  Destruction  of  iahabijtants »  rcdttCtiA 

to  soUtudct 
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VKtt  with  your  prauet  of  th«  countryi  what 
wHh  your  (tiacourae  of  the  lanif  nuUc  dtt^latiiat 
thereof  made  by  those  Scots,  you  have  ^ed  me 
witfr*  great  compassion.  Spenser, 

Without  her  follows  to  myself  and  thee,  .  ^   • 
Herself,  the  land,  and  j^any  a  christian  soul, 
Death,  dettUtion,  ruin,  and  decay.  Shahp, 

a.  Glooiftiness;  sadness ;  melancholy;  de8« 
titution. 

That  dwelling  place  if  unnatural  to  mankind ; 
and  then  the  terribleness  of  the  continual  motion, 
the  dtsolatioa  of  the  far  being  from  comfort,  the 
eye  and  the  ear  having  ugly  images  before  it, 
doth  still  vei  the  mind,  even  when  it  is  best 
armed  against  it.  SiJniy. 

Then  your  hose  should  be  ungartered,  and 

.  every  thing  about  you  demonstrate  a  careless 

desolation.  Sbakspeare, 

My  Jrsolathn  does  begin  to  make 
A  better  life.  Sbaisfeare. 

To  complete 
The  scene  of  desoiatimt  stretch'd  ajround 
The  grim  guards  stand.  TUmnn. 

3.  A  place  wasted  and  forsaken. 

How  is  Babylon  become  a  desoUiim  among 
the  nations !  Jer. 

DESPA'IR.  n.  j.  \jdesespoir,  French.] 
I.  Hopelesness;  despondence;  loss  of  hope. 

Despair  is  the  thought  of  the  unattainableness 
of  any  good:  wliich  works  diffeeently  in  men*s 
minds;  sometimes  producing  uneasiness  or  pain^ 
sometimes  rest  and  indolency.  M.9C4ce» 

You  had  either  never  attempted  this  change, 
set  on  with  hope ;  or  never  discovered  it,  stopt 
with  despair.  Sidney, 

We  are  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  disuess- 
ed;  we  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair,  '2  Cw* 

Wearied,  forsaken,  and  pursued  at  last, 
All  safety  in  despair  of  safety  plac*d. 
Courage  he  thence  resumes ;  resolvM  to  bear 
Ail  their  assaults,  since 't  u  in  vain  to  fear. 

Denham* 

Eoual  their  flame,  unequal  was  their  .care ; 
One  lov'd  with  hope,  one  languish'd  \hi(h  despair. 

Dr^dpt. 

a.  That  which  causes  despair;  that  of 
which  there  is  no  hope. 

Strangely  visited  people, 
All  swohi  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye. 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures ; 
Hanging  a  eolden  stamp  about  their  necks, 
Put  on  with  holy  prayers.  Shakspeire. 

3.  [In  theology.]  Loss  of  confidence  in 
tlie  mercy  of  God. 
Are  not  all  or  most  evaiwelical  virtues  and 
races  in  danger  of  extremes  f  As  there  is,  God 
nows,  too  often  a  defect  on  the  one  side,  so 
there  mav  be  an  excess  on  the  other :  may  not 
hope  in  God,  or  godly  sorrow,  be  perverted  into 
presumption  or  despair  f  Spratt. 

To  Dkspa'jr.  v.  n,  idespero^  Latin.]  To 
be  without  hope;  to  despond:  wth  of 
before  a  noua. 

Though  thou  drewest  a  sword  at  t&y  £riepd, 
yet  despair  not;  for  there  may  be  a  turning. 

£ccUs, 

We  commend  the  wit  of  the  Chinese,  who 

despair  a/  making  of  gold,  but  are  mad  upon 

making  of  silver.  J^aten, 

Never  4/rj;^ar>^God*s  blessings  here,  or  e/his 

reward  hAreaftcr;  but  go  on  as  you  have  begun. 

fVah. 
Despa'trer.  It.  /.  [from  despair.}   One 
without  hope. 
He  cheers  tHt  fearfuli  and  commends  the 
bold. 
And  makes  dttpairen  hope  for  good  success. 

Drydoh 


rrac 
knoi 
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De^pa'trpol*  adj.  [despair  afid  fiM.\ 

Hopeless.    Obsolete.  -         • 

That  sweet  but  sour  ^ri/«/f/U  care.    SUa^ 

Other  cries  amongst  the  Irish  savour  of  ti» 

Scythian  barbarism ;  as  the  Umeatadoas  of  their 

burials,  with  deepairfsii  outcries.  Spensen 

D^sPA^ikiSGLY .  adtKlhomdfspairing.} 

In  a  manner  betokening  hopelesness  or 

despondency. 

He  speaks  severely ,  and  dapairin^fy  of  our 
society.  £^^ 

To  DESPATCH,  v.  a.  [depeeber,  FrJ 
I.  To  send  away  hastily. 

Doaor  Theodore  Cdeby,  a  sober  man,  I 
dispafebed  immtiktttXy  to  Utrecht,  to  br'mg  the 
moxa,  and  learn  the  exact  method  of  unng  it. 
'^  TesaA^ 

The  rood  ^neas,  whose  paternal  care    ^^ 
liiW  absence  could  no  loneer  bear, 
Despaieh*d  Achates  to  the  snips  in  haste, 
To  give  a  glad  relation  of  the  past. .       Dryim^  * 
%.  To  send  out  of  the  world ;  to  put  to 
death. 

Edmund,  I  thinks  is  gone, 
In  pity  of  his  misery,  to  despatch^ 
His  kniehteu  life.  Shahpeart, 

And  the  company  shall  stone  them  wtch  stones, 
and  Jnpatch  them  with  their  swords.         J?s«yL 

1 IX combating,  but  two  cf  you  will  fell  • 
An<i  we  resolve  we  wUl  despatch  you  all.  Drydm 

DesfiaUb  me  auickly,  I  may  death  forgive  4 
I  sitall  grow  tender  else,  and  wiih  to  Uve. 

Drydesu 

3.  To  perform  a  business  quickly:  as,  I 
despatched  my  affairs,  and  ran  hither. 

Therefore  commanded  he  his  charia-mvi  to 
drive  without  ceasing,  and  to  d^spauh^e  jour- 
ney, the  judgment  tf  God  now  following  Mm. 

vt  'I  Mac 

Wo  sooner  is  one  action  despatched^  which,  by 
such  a  determinatij^  as  the  wiU,  we  are  Set  up* 
on,  but  another  uneasiness  is  ready  to  set  us  on 
work.  L^eiu, 

4.  To  conclude  an  affair  with  another. 

What,  are  the  brothers  parted  ? 
—They  have  despatched  with  Pompev  ;  he  is 
r.  f^"''-  re  ^^^p^t. 

Despa'tch.  «.  5.  [firomtheverb.J        * 
1.  Hasty  execution  ;  speedy  performance. 
Affected  despatch  is  one  of  the  most  dangerow 
thmgs  to  business  that  can  be.  ISaecm. 

You  'd  sec,  could  you  her  inward  motions 
watch, 
Feigniiig  del*y,  she  wishes  for  detpjtcB; 
Then  to  a  woman's  m€.itung  would  you  look. 
Then  read  her  backward.  Gruftvitte, 

The  despatch  of  a  good  office  is  ve;y  ofcen  as  • 
beneficial  to  the  solicitor  as  the  good  cilice  itself. 

jIddisM* 

ft.  Conduct  5  manaeemcnt.     Obsolete. 
Vou  shall  f»it 
This  night's  great  business  into  my  despatch. 
Which  shall,  to  all  our  nights  and  days  t» 
come,  ^    "   - 

Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  ■iasterd.'>m. 
•j  Shsktpeare. 

3.  Express ;  hasty  messenger  or  message : 

as,  dtjpauhfs  yAJire  sent  away. 
^Esvx'ccHFVU.  adj.   [from   despatch.X 
Bent  on  haste ;  intent  on  speedy  execu- 
tion of  business.  ^ 

So  saying,  with  dhp^Ut-fiil  looks  in  hasttt 
She  turns,  on  hospitable  ihoughts  intent. 

Let  one  disbatchful  bid  some  strain  to  lead 
A  wcU  fed  bullock  irom the  glassy  zn-ad, 

^Qpe. 
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fife'SPBILVTE.  adj,  {/Usperatusy  LatJ 
J.  Without  hope. 

Sitt^  his  exile  she  hath  despts'd  me  most  ;* 
Forsxvorn  ray  compunV)  and  rail'd  at  me : 
tliat  I  am  desperate  qI  obtaining  her.      Shaitf, 
%.  Without  care  of  eafety  ;  rash ;  precipi- 
tant ;  fetrless  of  danger. 

OiR  you  think*  my  !ordt»' 
That  any  Hrtnisbman  dare  give  me  counseL 
Oi  be  a  knooPA  fricod  *gainst  his  higboess*  plea- 
sure, 
ThQtj|h  he  be  grown  so  dfispente  to  be  honesty 
I     And  hve  a  subject  ?  Shahp<are. 

He  who  goes  on  without  any  care  or  thouEht 
ef  reforming,  such  an  one  we  vulgarly  cal!  a 
'     detperate  person^  and  that  sure  is  a  most  damn- 
ing sin.  Hammtukd* 

3.  Irretrievable;  xinsurmountablc i   irre- 
coverable. 

These  debts  may  bt  well  called  desperate  ones  ; 
Ibr  a  mad  man  owes  tli^m.  Shaktpeare, 

In  ft  part  of  Asia  the  'sick,  wben  their  case 

'  comes  to  be  thought  desperate,  are  carried  out 

and  laid  on  tlie  earthy  bc^re  they  are  dead,  and 

left  there.  Locke. 

I  am  a  man  of  desperate  fortunes :  that  is,  a 
BBan  whose  friends  are  dead ;  for  I  never  aimed 
at  any  other  fonune  than  in  friends. ' 

J*»pc  U  Swifts 

4.  Mad  ;  hot  brained  ;  fnrious.  - 

Were  it  not  the  part  of  a  desperate  physician 
to  wish  his  friend  dead,  rather  tn^n  to  apply  the 
best  endeavours  of  his  skill  for  his  recovery  ? 

Spenser's  State  of  Ireland* 

5.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  a  sense  nearly 
ludicrous,  and  only  marks  any  bad  qua- 

^lity  predominating  in  a  high  degree. 

Concluding  all  mere  desperate  sots  and  fools. 
That  durst  depart  from  Aristotle's  rules.  Pope. 
D  e's  p  E  R  A  T  E  L,y .  adv.  [from  desperate >  J 
1.  Fmiously ;  madly ;  yithout  attention 
to  safety  or  danger. 
Your  eldest  daughters  have  foredone  them- 
selves, • 
And  desperately  are  dead.  Shahpeare, 
There  might  be  somewhat  in  it,  that  he  would 
Bot  have  done,  or  desired  undone,  when  he 
broke  tbith  as  desperately  as  before  he  had  done 
uncivilly.                       JBroxcns  Fulgar  Errours, 

;i.  In  a  great  degree  j  violently :  this  sense 
is  ludicrous. 

$\\Q  fell  desperately  \r\  love  with  him,  and  took 
s  voyage  into  Sicily  in  pursuit  of  him, 

Addlsoyt. 
Dr'speratenbss.  /f.  j.  [from  dapcrate.'] 
Madness ;  fury  ;  precipitance. 

The^oing  on  not  only  hi  terrours  and  araazc- 
Inent  oi  conscience,  but  also  boldly,  hopingly, 
conHdently,  in  wilful  habits  of  sin,  is  called  a 
d«sperateness  a1st» ;  and  the  more  bold  thus,'the 
more  desperate.  Hammond, 

pESPERA'rioN.  M.  J.  [from  desperate.'] 
Hopelesncss  ;  d'spair ;  desponciency. 

Desperjlion 
Is  all  the  policy,  strength,  and  defence, 
Tha"  Rome  can  make  apinst  them.  Sbahp. 
As  long  as  we  are  guilty  of  any  past  sin,  and 
have  no  promise  of  retnission,  wnatever  our 
future  care  be,  this  desperation  of  success  chills 
fdl  our  industry,  andwe  sin  on  because  we  have 
sinned.  Hammond, 

J)F/3PICABI-E.  adj.  idespicabiiis,  Latin.] 
Contemptible  ;    vile ;   mean  ;    sordid  ; 
worthless.    It  is  applied  equally  to  per- 
$ons  or  things. 
Our  cas«  were  miserable,  if  that  wherewith 


wewost  endeavdlir  to  pleate  0«d  vtteBlut 
sight  so  vile  and  des^eahU  as  meoTs  di^duifild 
s^ech  would  msJce  it.  H»^, 

Their  beads  as  low 
Bow*d  down  in  batcle»  sunk  before  Che  spears 
Of  despieaUe  fytt.  jWUm 

All  th*  earth  he  gsfe  tbt9tKxpouatmitokt 
No  despkahU  eift.  jkfifao. 

Not  less  er^  in  this  despkahU  hero, 
.  Than  when  my  name  shook  Afrkk  widi  tfi^fat. 
And  froze  your  hearts  beneai6  your  tanid  vat. 

Dryda. 

AH  the  quiet  that  could  be  enected  from  mdi 
a  reign,  must  be  ^e  r^ult  of  absolute  povp 
on  the  one  haxid,  and  a  despicaUe  sLsrery  on  lite 
other.  Ad£ttK 

When  men  of  rank  and  figurepav  away  their 
lives  in  criminal  pursuits  and  practices,  the; 
render  themselves  more  vUe  and  despuaU:  thaa 
any  mnoccnt  man  can  be,  whatever  low  staua 
his  fortune  and  birth  have  placed  hhn  in. 

Ai£sm. 
De'spicableness.  n-  s.  [fi"om  despka- 
ble."]    Meanness ;  vileness  ;  worthless- 
ncss. 

We  consider  the  great  dispr(»ortion  between 

the  infinity  of  the  reward  and  me  desptioMmas 

of  mnr  service.  Decay  cf  Ftety. 

De'spicably.    adv.  [from   dejptfoile.] 

Meanly  ;  sordidly ;  vilely. 

Here  wanton  Naples  croiiiis  the  happy  shore; 
Nor  vainly  rich,  ^or  despleahlj  poor : 
1  he  town  in  soft  solemnhies  delights, 
And  gentle  poets  to  her  arms  invites.  AdHsM, 
Despi 'sable,  adj.  [from  despise.]  Con- 
temptible ;  despicable  ;  regarded  wifh 
contempt.  A  word  scarcely  used  but  in 
low  conversation. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  taking  notice  of  a 

poor  old  distressed  courtier,  commonly  the  moit 

.  i/cj^/ia^// thing  in  the  world.  ArlmAmot  to  f^. 

To  DESPrSE.  V.  a.  {desphevy  old  Frcocb, 

Skinner;  despicioy  Latin.] 
I.  To^com  ;  to  contemn  ;  to  slight ;  to 
disrespect. 

For,  lo,  I  will  make  thee  smaU  among  tf-e 
heathen,  and  despised  among  men.  Jrr. 

Mv  sons  their  old  unhappy  sire  d^ipiss^ 
Spoiled  of  his  kingdom,  and  aephv'd  of  eyes. 

a.  In  Sbakspeare  it  seems  once  to  signuy 
ahhor^  as  from  the  Italian  despettare. 

Let  not  ypur  ears  dapise  my  tongue  ixa  erer, 
Whichshall  possess  them  with  the  heaviest  sound 
Tliat  ever  yet  they  heard.  Sbahfexru 

Despi'ser.  n.  s.  [from  Aespise.]    Con- 
temner; scomcr. 

Art  thou  thus  bolden*d,  man,  by  thy  discres?, 
Or  else  a  rude  despher  of  eood  muuiers, 
Tliat  in  civility  tlhau  seem  st  so  empty  ? 

Shaksfevt. 
Wisdom  is  commonly,  at  long  runnine.  justi- 
fied even  of  her  dcsphers,  G«v.  td  Twrgi*. 
Thus  the  ath«;i$ts,  libertines,  and  despUard 
relRion,  usually  pass  (under  the  name  d  fret- 
thinkers.  ,       Sv^ 
DESPITE,  n.  j.  [spijt^  Dutch ;  dx^, 

Freijch.] 

I.  Malice;  anger;  malignity;  malkio«- 

ness  ;  spleen  ;  hatred. 

7*hou  wrtrtch!  despite  o'«n»'helm  thee!  S2«ift 

With  men  these  considerations  areusuaQyzl)« 

causes  c^despitgy  disdain,  or  av^sson  frxim  «Ukis; 

but  with  God  they  pass  for  reasons  of  our  rrejff  ef 

tenderness  towards  others.  ^l**» 

%,  Dcfiaficc ;  un$4ibdued  oppositioa. 
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The  Hfe,  thou  gav'st  me  6rsr,  was  lost  and 
()one;  ^ 

Till  with  thy  warlike  sword,  despiu  of  fate, 
To  lay  detcrmiu'd  time  thou  gav'st  new  date. 

Sbahpeare, 
My  life  thou  shall  command,  but  not  my 
shame : 
The  one  my  duty  owes;  but  my  fair  nime« 
/>^/^/te  of  death,  that  lives  upon  my  grave, 
To  dark  dishonour's  uie  thou  shait  not  have. 

Sbahpeare, 
Know,  I  wiB  serve  the  fair  in  thy  desfiu, 

Dryden, 
I  have  not  quitted  yet  a  victor's  right ; 
I  'II  make  you  happy  in  your  own  despite, 

Drydem, 
Say,  would  the  tender  creature,  in  detpite 
Of  heat  b;^  da^,  and  chilling  dews  by  night. 
Its  life  maintam  ?     «  Blackmore, 

Thou,  with  rebel  insolence,  didst  dare 
To  own  and  to  protect  that  hoary  ruifian ;  • 
And,  in  detpite  even  of  thy  father's  justice. 
To  stir  the  factious  rabble  up  to  arms.      Rnve, 
3.  Act  of  malice ;  act  of  opposition. 
His  punishment  eternal  misery. 
It  would  be  all  his  solace  and  revenge. 
As  a  dtxpite  done  against  the  Most  High, 
T'hce  once  to  gain  companion  of  his  woe.  Milt, 
TJ?  Despi'te.   of.  a,  [from  the  noun.] 
To  vex ;  to  ofiend ;  to  disappoint ;  to 
give  uneasiness  to. 

Saturn,  with  his  wife  Rhea,  fled  by  night; 
setting  the  town  on  fire,  to  deipHe  Bacchus. 

Raltigh. 

Despi'teful.   adj.    [despite  and  fuii,^ 

Malicious ;  full  uf  spleen ;  full  of  hate; 

malignant ;  mischievous :  used  both  of 

persons  and  things. 

I,  his  despite/ml  Juuo,  sent  him  forth 
From  courtlv  friends  with  camping  foes  to  live, 
Where  death  and  danger  dog  the  heels  of  worth 

Sbahpeori 

Preserve  us  from  the  hands  of  our  desfUcfl 

«nd  deadly  enemies.  Kim  CbarU* 

Meanwiiile  the  heinous  and  despiteful  act 
Of  Satan,  done  in  Par^ise,  was  known 
In  heav'n,  JitliltA, 

Despi'tefitlly.  adv.  [from  dejphe/u.'] 
Maliciouslv ;  malignantly. 

Pray  fq^  them  that  dejpitefidly  use  you  nd 
persecute  you.  Jl^attlrw. 

pESPi'TE FULNESS.  «,  /.   [from  dejpte- 
yii/.}     Malice;  hate;  malignity. 

JLet  us  examine  him  with  dtspitejelness  md 
torture,  that  we  know  his  meekness,  and  pi^e 
his  patience.  Wtsttm, 

DESPi'TEous,  adj.  [from  despite :\    Mili- 
cious ;  fiirious.    Out  of  use. 
Tlie  knight  of  the  red-cross,  when  bin  he 
spiea 
Spurriog  so  hot  with  rage  despitfusf 
'Uzn  fairly  couch  his  spear.  Fairy  Qwen, 

T'urning  despiieout  torture  out  of  door. 

$hdupem* 
b E  s  p  I'r  E-CM/s  L y .  adn).  [from  dejpitecu,'] 
in  a  furious  manner.    Not  in  use. 

The  mortal  steel  desfitfusly  emaiPd 
I>cep  in  their  fleah,  quite  thro*  the  iron  walls, 
That  a  larg^  purple  stream  adoM-n  their  gtam- 
bcaux  falls.  Spenser, 

To  DESPOI1-.  V.  fl.  [d^poiiot  Lat] 
X,  To  rob  ;  to  deprive  :  with  qf. 

J>e4p9H^d  ^warlike  arms,  and  knowen  shield. 

Spemser, 
You  are  nobly  bom, 
DespoHeJ  rf  your  honour  in  your  life*   5k*ks. 
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Vfe  Waits,  with  hellish  rancour  imnlAetl^ 
T#  intercept  thy  way ;  or  send  thee  back  - 
Zespdrdofitmoctnc^,  o/'faith,  ^  bliss.  MU(§tU 

He,  pale  as  death,  (kspciPd  o/This  array, 
tito  the  qiieen*s  apartment  takes  his  way. 

Drydetu 
£v'n  now  thy  aid 
Zugene,  with  regiments  unequal  prest, 
.V waits :  tliis  da^  ^  all  his  honours  gain*d 
Despoils  him,  if  chy  succour  opportune 
Defends  not  the  sad  hour.  ^hiV^tm 

a.  To  divest  bv  any  accident. 

These  formed  stouos,  despoiled  ^fihw  dhtllst 
ind  exposed  upon  the  surface  of  tne  ground,  in 
ctme  moulder  away.  H^oedtaiti, 

3  Simply  to  strip.   -Not  in  use. 
A  groom  gan  despoil 
Of  puissant  arms,  and  laid  in  easy  bed.    Sprnetr^ 
^espolia'tion.   «.  /.    [from  dejpoHo^ 
Lat.]    The  act  of  despoiling  or  strip- 
ping. 
To  DESPCND.  T>.  a,  [drspondeo,  Lat.] 
:.  To  despair ;  to  lose  hope ;  to  become 
hopeless  or  desperate. 

It  is  every  man's  duty  to  labour  in  his  calling* 
and  not  to  ^/^em/ 'for  any  miscarriages  or  disapi^ 
pointments  that  were  not  in  hit  own  power  to 
prevent.  XJEstramge, 

There  is  no  surer  remedy  for  superstitious  aoi 
desponding  weakness,  than  first  to  govern  our- 
selves by  the  best  hnprovement  af  tliat  reasMi 
which  providence  has  given  us  for  a  guide ;  and 
then,  when  we  have  done  our  own  parts,  to 
commit  all  chearfuUy^  for  the  rest,  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  heaVen,  with  trust  end  resignation. 
VEstrcmgfm 
Physick  is  their  bane :     ^ 
The  learned  leaches  in  despair  depart. 
And  shake  their  heads,  desponding  of  their  an. 

Drydem. 

Others  depress  their  own  minds,  <^/^fu/ at  the 

first  difficulty ;  and  dbndude,  that  nuking  any 

process  in  knowledge,  farther  than  serves  their 

ordinary  business,  is  above  their  capacities. 

Ltchn 
».  [In  theology.]    To  lose  hope  of  the 
divine  mercy. 

He  considers  what  is  the  natural  tendency  of 
such  a  virtue,  or  such  a  vice :  he  b  wcU  apprized 
that  the  represenution  of  some  of  these  things 
.may  convince  the  undersunding,  some  may  ter- 
rify the  conscience,  some  may  allure  the  sloth* 
ful,  and  some  encourage  the  desponding  mind. 

WeMu 

Despo'ndency.  n.s,\!ttoTCidespfindent^ 
Despair ;  hopelessness  $  desperation. 

D  E  s  p  o'N  D  E  N  T .  adj*  [dejp07idenSi  Latin.J 
Despairing ;  hopeless ;  without  hope. 

It  is  well  known,  both  from  andent  and  mo- 
dern experience,  that  the  very  boldest  atheist!^ 
out  of  tneir  debauches  and  company,  when  they 
chance  to  be  surprised  with  solitude  or  tickaess^ 
are  the  most  suspicious,  timorous,  toddettmdeni 
wretches  in  the  world.  Bemtlej^ 

Congregated  thrushes,  lionets,  sit 
On  the  dead  tree,  a  dull  dejpndemt  flock. 

TifomscMm 

To  DESPO'NSATE.  v.  «.  [desponso^ 
Lat.]  To  betroth;  to  affiance;  to 
unite  by  reciprocal  promises  of  mar^ 
riagc. 

D£Si'ONSA^Tio2#.  M.  j.  Itvom  despcnsate.'i 
The  act  of  betrothing  persons  to  eacl^ 
other. 

DE'SPOT.  ft.  s,  [ir^iroT^f.]  An  absolute 
prince  ;  one  that  gove;-ns  with  unlimit« 
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ed  authority.  Thil  word  U  not  in  use, 
except  asapplied  to  somcDacian  priicc : 
asy  the  despot  of  Servia. 
De  s  p  o't  i  c  A  ;< .  ^  aJj,  [from  despot  J  Ib- 
DfisVo'TiCK.  3  solute  in  power ;  jn- 
Umited  in  authority »  arbitrary  ^  urac- 
countable*  ^  ": 

God*!  uihivertal  law 
<?avc  to  the  man  dtspttick  power 
Over  hi&'female  in  due  awe; 
Kor  from  that  right  to  part  as  hour, 
Smile  she  or  lowre.  Mt/om, 

In  all  its  directions  of  the  inferior  facultes, 
reason  conveyed  its  suggestions  vrith  clearntss, 
and  enjoined  them  with  power:  it  had  the  pi&- 
■ions  in  perfect  suljection;  dioi^h  its  commai4 
«ver  them  was  but  persuasive  and  political,  y^ 
k  had  the  force  of  coactive  and  dffpotkal.  Souh, 
Vft,  may  see  in  a  neighbouring  governmeir 
ti^  ill  consequences  of  having  a  derpotick  prince 
fat  notwithstanding  there  is  vast  extent  m  landi^ 
tnd  mariy  of  them  Better  than  those  of  tl:e  Swss 
ahd  Grisons,  the  common  people  among  th 
latter  are  in  a  much  better  situation.  Adduon 
Patriow  were  forced  to  give  way  to  the  mad- 
ness of  the  people,  who  %>;re  now  wholly  ben* 
upon  single  Widespotitk  iUnerf^  Swft 

Dfispo'TiCALNESs.  lus.  [from  despott- 

caL"]    Absolute  authority. 
De'spotism.  If.  j.  [despQtismf,  French; 

from  despot.}    Absolute  power. 
To  DESPU'MATE,  v.  «.  \despumoy  Lat.] 
To  throw  oflf  parts  in  foam  $  to  fro^  \ 
to  work. 
Despuma'tion.  n*  i.  [from  despumate^ 
The  act  of  throwing  oS*  excrementi- 
tious  parts  in  scum  or  foam. 
DEsau  AM  ACTION.  If.  /.  [from  squama^ 
Lat.]    The  act  of  scaling  foul  bones. 
A  terip  of  chirurgery. 
Desse'rt.  a.  i.  [dcsserte^  French.]    The 
last  course  at   an  entertainment ;   the 
fruit  or  sweetmeats  set  on  the  table  af- 
ter the  meat. 

To  give  thee  all  thy  due,  thou  hast  the  art 
To  make  a  supper  with  a  tine  dessert*    Drydeu^ 


At  your  dessert  bright  pewter  comes  too  late. 

When  your  first  course  was  well  serv*d  un  in 

plate.  King, 

roDE'STINATE.  'v.a.  [destino,  LatJ 

To  design  for  any  particular  end  or 

purpose. 

Birds  are  'desthiated  to  fly  amon^  the  branches 
of  trees  and  bushes.  .Ray, 

DestINa'tion.  n.  s.  [from  destinate.'\ 
The  purposfc  for  which  any  thing  is  ap- 
pointed i  the  ultimate  dtsign. 

The  passages  through  which  spirits  ar«  con- 

^ycd  to  the  members,  being  almost  infinite,  and 

cadi  «f  them  drawn  through  so  many  meanders, 

.     it  is  wonderf\il  that  they  ^ould  perform  their 

regular  dtstittttiviu  without  losing  their  way. 

OianrilU, 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  apprehen»ons  apd 

fancies  of  jnen,  in  .the  aest'mdfion  9Xii  applica^ 

tion  of  things,  to  several  ends  and  uses.       iJaU 

To  De'stine.  v.  «.  [destino,  Latin.] 
I.  To  doom  ;  to  devote  ;  to  appoint  un« 

alterably  to  any-state  or  condition. 
Wherefore  cease  vc  then  ? 

Say  they  who  toiSnstl  war :  we  are  decreed^ 

Reserv*d,  and  dest'tndy  to  eternal  woe ; 

Whauvcr  doiBg,  what  can  w«  suflbr  more  ? 


All  akars  ffame;  before  each  akarBe), 
Drench*d  in  his  gore,  the  destixd  SKXT^ct, 

n.  '  '^ 

a.  To  appoint  to  any  use  or  purpose. 

♦  Too  thin  blood  strays  into  the  irameiiatelT 

suborcUnate  vessels,  which  are  dtstutdtoairf 

humours  secreted  from  the  blood.     JrkiiaA 

3.  To  devote ;  to  doom  to  puoithmeot  oc 
misery :  used  absolutely. 

May  neav*n  around  this deslmd head 
The  choicest  of  its  cxirses  shed.  Prtir* 

4.  To  fix.  unalterably. 

The  infernal  Judge's  dreadfbl  pow'r  , 
From  the  dark  urn  shall  throw  thy  dtOhil'i  hoe. 

Pm. 
be'sTiNY.  n,  J,  [dtst'tneey  French.] 
I.  The  power  that  spins  the  life,  KtAk- 
termincs  the  fate,  of  living  beings. 
Thou  art  Neither  like  thy  sire  or  dim; 
But  like  a  foul  mis-shapen  stigmatick, 
Mark*d  \>j  the  destinies  to  be  armded.    flafcf 
a.  Pale ;  invincible  necessity. 

He  Si* id,  dear  daughter,  rightly  may  I  roe 
<    The  fall  of  famous  children  bom  of  roe ; 
But  who  can  turn  the  stream  oiJfsfiny, 
Or  break  the  chain  of  strong  necessity. 
Which  fast  is  ty*d  to  Jove's  eternal  seat? 

fairy  Qan. 
How  can  hearts,  not  free,  be  tried  whedw 
they  serve 
Wilhng  or  no;  who  will  but  what  they  imac 
By  destimjy  and  can  no  other  chose }      A&tm. 

Had  thy  great  destiny  but  given  thfcdoll 
To  know,  at  well  as  pow'r  to  aa,her  wiU. 

Daita. 
Chance,  or  forceful  destiny^ 
Which  forms  in  causes  first  whau'er  AaD  be. 

Drjie^ 
3.  Doom ;  condition  in  future  time. 
At  the  pit  of  Acheron 
Met  me  i'  th'  morning ;  thither  he 
Will  come  to  know  his  dcjtimy,        Shak^tsru 

OE'STITUTE. <?/(f .  [^i/ifttfiw, Latin] 
:.  Forsaken  ;  abandoned :  with  of. 
To  forsake  the  true  God  of  heaven,  is  to  61 
into  all  such  evils  upon  the  free  of  the  earth,- 
men,  either  destitute  «^  grace  divine,  may  ca& 
mit,  or  unproteaed  from  above,  may  cBi«f(« 

%  Abject ;  friendless. 

He  will  regard  the  prayer  of  the  iaMer>*^ 
not  despise  their  prayer.  ftd» 

3  In  want  of. 

'  Take  the  destin'd  way 

To  find  the  regions  destrtuU  rfdij,      W** 

Nothing  can  be  a  greater  instance  of  dw  lfl« 

.   that  mankind  has  for  liberty ,  than  sixh  a  sp>^ 

nountain  covered  with  pe<^e,  and  the  Cao^ 

oia  of  Rome,  which  lies  in  the  same  cte^* 

destitute  ejf  inhabitants.  .^^•^** 

rESTiTi;'TiON.  ».  /.    [from  destkiu] 

Want  >  the  st^te  in  which  sometiii^* 

wanted :  applied  to  persons. 

That  destituticn  in  food  and  cloadungbsg 
an  impedifnent>  as,  tiU  it  be  removed,  safcro 
not  the  mind  of  man  to  admit  any  ^heroi^ 


'  Th*y  which  want  furtherance  unto  is^ 
jed«e,  4iie  not  left  in  «>  great  deststtt»  ^ 
jusuy  any  man  ^oold  think  the  ot^sarf^^ 
of  eternal  life  taken  from  them.  <"*^' 

The  order  of  paying  the  debts  of  coBff*^* 
restitution,^  is  set  down  by  the  civil  l««  'f 
kingdom :  in  destitution  or  vraat  of  soffW*^ 

SO  are  to  observe  the  necessity  of  the  ^^^^ 
it  time  of  the  delay,  and  the  fgiOi^f^ 
«f6ieodihip,  3C^* 
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ft.  To  overturn  a  city;  to  raz«  a biiSdm; 
to  nrin. 
ThtLordwiBArtFi^diuchy.  (Tmcrfr. 

M,  To  lay  waste ;  to  make  deiolate. 

Sotynum  aeivt  Ut  armyy  whkb  Vunt  and  d^ 
ffSriyWtliecoimDyvilbfci.  Xmlk*. 

3.  To  kilL 

A  MOpk*  i^att  tndmMiyy  nd  ttll  ts  the 
Aaakunt:  wax  the  X.«rd  ir/fn^ii/'^em  before 
them,  lad  they  luccceded  thaniy  and  dwelt  in 
their  etead.  DtuUmwny, 

T  b  tafier  to  be  that  whidi  iv<e  db#rM, 
Than  hf  dettniction  dwell  in  doabtfiifjoy. 

The  wiM  Fraridesce  hath  .riaced  a  certain 
antip^lhirj^ween  tome  animaii  and  naoy  ia<* 
sectai wheredy-j^ttrdeUcht  in th«r  destruction 
though  theyju  r^MBiffitTim/uutt  a«  the  pea« 
cock  imS^t  tnaket  and  adders;  the  weatel, 
miffo  andtattsQiidailb  flies;  and  sone  sorts  of 
Hies  dr4/fv)r  spiders.  HqU* 

4.  To  put  an  end  to ;  to  bring  to  nought; 

Do  we  not  see  that  slothiul,  intemperate,  snd 
incontinent  penons,d^/lrey  their  bodies  with  dis- 
eases, their  repu^tions  with  di%nce,  and  their 
faculties  with  want  I  Meaiity. 

There  will  be  in  many  sovereigns  u  &thers ; 
the  mother  too  hath  her  title:  which d|r«#r»«r  the 
aover^gnty '  o£  one  supreme  monarch*  Xwir. 
Dbstro'ybr.  fi.  /.  [from  destroy.']  The 
perton  that  destroys  or  days  waste;  a 
murderer. 

It  is  Mdd,  that  Assur  both  fdooded  it  and 
ruined  It :  it  may  be  understood,  that  Assur  the 
founder  was  the  son  of  Shem,  and  Assur  die 
dijfrtjir  was  an  Assjrtien.  ^  RMgb, 

*       Triumph,  t^  be  stylM  great  oonquerors. 
Patrons  of  mankUid,  cods,  and  sofis  of  cods! 
/)c4#rMMvrighdiarcaIl'd,aa4sbQrers^men. 

Yet,  fuiltless  too»  thk  bright  deitroyrr  lives : 
At  random  wounds,  nor  knows  die  wound  she 
gives.      '  J*9^ 

DESTRU'CTIMJB.  «*.  [from  ^//iwo, 

Lat.]    Liable  t&destmction. 
Pestkuctibi'lity.  «.  J.  [from  destruo' 

tiSUJ]    Liableness  to  destruction. 
Dbstru'ction.  ff.  /.  [destruction  Latiti.] 
I.  The  act  of  destroying;   subversioD; 
demolition. 

4.  Murder;  massacre. 

*T  is  ssfer  to  be  that  wludi  we  destroy. 
Than  Vfiatruawt  dwell  in  doubtful  joy.  &&«!/. 
J.  TbesUte  of  being  destroyed;  ruin^ 
murder  suffered. 

If  dut  your  moody  discontented  souls 
Do  tbiough  the  clouds  behold  this  pcesent^hoor, 
£ven  for  levenae  mockmy^«f^rwc/Mir.~  Sb^hf* 

When  that  which  we  immortal  thought 
We  saw^  so  near  datntttion  broughCi 
We  felt  what  you  did  then  endure. 
And  ttomble  yet  as  not  secure.  fTalbr, 

A.  The  cause  of  destruction ;  a  destroyer; 
a  depopulator :  as,  a  consuming  plague. 
The  d&^mrtMelhat  wastcth  at  "VOO-djT. 

5.  [In  theology.]    Eternal  death. 

Bami  a  die  way  that  leadeth  to  itghvttwu 

Mmtikrw. 

Destblv'ctivb.  adj.  ide^trvctitm,  low 

Latin.] 
s.  That  has  tbc  quality  of  deitroymgi 

VOUL 
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wasteful  I  causing  ruin  and  devastation ; 
that  brings  to  destruction.  . 

In  ports  and  rowis  remote, 
DtttrmOhe  fires  among  whole  fleets  we  send. 

Drydn, 
One  may  think  that  the  continuaiion  or  ex- 
istence, with  a  kind  of  re^4.*4nc^  to  any  deitrvc 
thff  fiorcer  is  the  continuation  of  solidity.  ZteJke. 
a.  With  of, 

.  He  wiU  put  an  end  to  so  absurd  a  practice, 
which  malus  our  most  refined  diversions  df^  - 
/Imr/iw^sU  politeness.,  ^  AdduM. 

Both  are  deiectt  equally  dutruetiw  cfirue  s^- 
ligion.  Ji9gtr/. 

3.  With  to. 

In  a  firm  buildinc,  even  the  csvtties  ought  not  . 
to  be  filled  with  rubbish,  which  is  of  a  perish-' 
able  kind,  dutrnttive  t«  the  strength.  Dryd^m, 
Excess  of  cold,  as  well  as  heat,  pains  us;  be- 
cause it  is  equally  destructive  /•  that  temper  which, 
b  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  life.  LecAe, 
Destru'ctively.  adv.  [from  destrue* 
/i«f .]  Ruinously  \  mischievously ;  with' 
power  to  destroy. 

What  remains  but  to  breathe  out  Meses*s 
wish?  O  that  men  were  nor  so  deitrncHvely 
foolish !  Decay  9/  Piety. 

BKSTRu'cTivBNBSS.  n.  /.  [from ii/nic- 
fivr.]  The  quality  of  destroying  or 
mining. 

The  vice  of  profeaeors  exceeds  the  dettnttti^e^' 
me*  of  the  most  hostile  assaults,  es  intestine 
treachery  is  more  ruinous  than  foreign  violence. 
J)icmy  of  PiOy, 
DasTRu^CTOR.  «./.  [fromif//'njyJ  De- 
stroyer; consumer. 

Hefanont  wittily  calls  fire  the  dettnuiary  and 
the  artificial  death,  of  things.  BoyU. 

DfcsuDA'xroN.  «./.  Idtfjud/itiof  Latin. J 
A  profuse  and  inordinate  sweating,  from 
what  cause  soever. 
De'subtudb.  n./.{i/»«f/ff^o,  Lat]  Ces- 
sation from  being  accustomed ;  4iscon« 
tinuance  of  practice  or  habit. 

By  the  irruption  of  numerous  armies  of  bSlr* 
bsrous  peopl^e,  those  countries  were  quickly 
fallen  off,  with  barbarism  and  desuetud$^  froid 
their  former  civility  and  knowledge.  Hate, 
'We  see  in  all  things  how  dexuetude  does  con- 
tract and  narrow  our  faculties,'  so  that  we  can 
apprehend  only  those  things  wherein  we  are  c6d^ 
vctsant.  Cover ttment  of  the  Toitgiei, 

Db'sultort.      \  ad/'.ldesu/toriui,  Lat.] 
Dbsulto^riovs.  J  Roving  from'thing  to 
tfaing;  unsettled;  immetbodical ;  un^* 
constant.    DesMkorious  is  not  in  use., 

'T  is  not  for  a  desultory  dxMight  to  atone  fbr  a 
lewd  course  of  life;  nor  for  any  thing  but  ^ 
euperindudni  of  a  virtuous  habit  upon  a  vidoiis 
one,  to  quali^  an  cfiectual  convert. 

L'Ritrartge, 
Let  but  theUist  trifle  cross  his  way,and  his 
dtttUtwHmu  &acy  presently  takes  the  ssent,  leaves 
the  unfinished  and  halNmangled  notion,  and 
skips  away  in  oursuit  of  the  new  game.  Norrh. 
Take  my  detiUtmry  thoughts  in  thSir  native 
Older,  as  they  rise  10  my  mind,  without  being 
tedttoed  to  nuesy  and  marshalled  according  to 
art.  FeUtM  om  tie  Cidiikke, 

roDfisu^MS.  V.  tf.  Jjifcrwwo,  Lat.]    To 
take  from  any  thing ;  to  borrow. 

This  pebble  doth  suppose,  as  prs-etittetit  to  it, 
tiie  more  simple  matter  out  of  which  it'ude* 
aumtdy  the  heat  and  tndpence  of  the  Sttzi,.and 
lbs  diis  araafstMB  of  ths  mmjikt*  BaU* 

3h: 
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li)«y  htve  left  ut  relations  fuiuble  to  dioie 

of  Allan  and  Pliny,  vfaence  chcy  dummed  their 

narrations.  Brwton* 

Laws,  if  CQOfcnient  and  useful,  are  never  dte 

worse  diough  they  be  duumed  and  taken  from 

the  liws  of  othef  countries.  -    ^aU. 

ro  DETA'CH:  V.  a.  idttqcber, Fr.] 

t    To  separate  \  to  dtaengage ;  to  part 

from  soipethififf. 

The  heat  takes  along  with  it  a  soi%>of  veMta- 
^e  and  terrestrial  matter,  which  it  dHatUth^m. 
the  uppermost  stratum.  Wmdward, 

^  The  several  parts  of  it  are  dtHched  one  from 
the  other,  and  yet  join  again  one  cannot  tell 
how.  ffpt. 

%.  To  send  out  part  of  a  greater  body  of 
men  on  an  expedition. 

If  ten  men  are  in  war  with  forty,  f  nd  the  lat* 

ter  detaeb  only  an  equal  number  to  the  engage- 

'  meot,  what  benefit  do  they  receive  from  their 

superiority  ?  Addisom, 

PBTA'cftMEKT.  jf. /.  [from  i/(rttfri&.]    A 

body  of  troops  sent  out  from  the  main 

The  czar  dispatched  instructions  to  send  out 
^fUehmemU  of  his  cxvaby,  to  prevent  the  king 
of  Sweden's  joining  his  army.  TatUr, 

Besides  materials,  which  are  brute  and  blind. 
Did  not  this  work  require  a  knowing  mind. 
Who  for  the  task  should  fit  detaghwuft*  chftse 
From  all  the  atoms  ?  BUctwure. 

To  DETAIL.  V. «.  [detmikry  Fr.]  To 
relate  particularly }  to  particiilari2e ;  to 
display  minutely  and  distinctly. 

liley  will  perceive  the  mistakes  ot  these  phi- 
losophers ;  and  be  able  to  answer  their  argu- 
nentSi  without  my  being  obliged  to  drfm/them. 

Cbcyma 

Pbta'il.  II.  /.   [detail^  Fr.]    A  minute 

and  particular  account. 

T  chuse,  rather  than  trouble  the  reader  with  a 

.  «te«i/here,  to  defer  them  to  their  prooer  place. 

I  was  unable  to  treat  this  part  of  my  subject 
more  in  dSe/oi/,  without  becoming  dry  and  tedi- 
•  bus.  P9fe, 

To  DETAIN.  V.  a.  [detineoi  Lat.] 
i.  To  keep  what  belongs  to,  another. 

J>9tmf\  not  the  wa^es  of  the  hireling;  for 
every  degree  of  detenuon  of  it  beyond  the  time, 
,   i$  injustice  and  uncharitableness.  TayUr* 

S*  To  withhold  ;  to  keep  back. . 
Thes^  doings  stinc  him 
So  venomously,  that  burning  shame  detains  him 
'    From  his  Cordelia!  Shahptare, 

He  has  described  the  passion  of  Calypso,  and 
the  indecent  advances  she  made  to  detain  him 
«    ff&ni  bis  counuy.  JBrocme. 

3.  To  restrain  from  departure. 
'*      Lttvs deiainlhe^  untuwe  shall  have  made 
ready  a  kid.  7*4''* 

Had  Orpheus  sune  it  in  the  nether  sphere, 
•     So  much  tne  hymn  nad  pJeasM  th*  tyrant*s  ear, 
'  111*  wife  had  becu  detain  d  to  ke'jp^  her  husband    ' 
there.  Dryden,' 

.  4.  To  hold  in  custody.         ' 
.'iBTViNDER.  n.  J.  [from  detain.'\    The 
'-.  fiame  of  a  ^t  for  holding  one  in  cus- 
tody.' 
<  J>E7A^iNER.  0.  /.   [hotauktain.']     He 
that  holds  back  any  one's  right  |  he 
that  detains  any  thing. 
'  Judge-  of  the  obligation  that  lies  upon  all  sorts 
of  injurious  persons;  the  sacrilegiousj  the  ^«*- 
uiners  of  tithes,  and  cheaters  of  mail's  inheri* 
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To  DSTE'CT.  V.  a,  [dtuciiu^  Lat] 
!•  To  discoircr ;  to  find  oat  any  aimeor 
artifice. 

There  *%  no  true  lover  in  theibrat;cbe  si^ 
faig  every  mhnite,  aad  groaning  cvoy  boc, 
wouki  d*UU  the  lasy  foot  of  time  as  «ell « 1 
^OCk.      .  SUitpure. 

Though  T  should  hold  my  peace,  vk  dus 
Wouldst  easily  detea  what  I  concesL    Mas>e> 
A,  To  disooYer  in  general. 

The  utmost  in&ute  ramificatioH  and  iaoso 
lations  of  all  the  several  sorts  of  reseb  rir 
eanly  be  detected  by  glasses.  ^-> 

Dete'cter.  IS.  /.  [from  irtrrt.l  A  dis- 
coverer ;  one  that  finds  out  what  a- 
other  desires  to  hide. 

Oh,  heavens!  that  this  treason  were  art;  ^ 
not  T  the  deteeter.  SUhpesr. 

Hypocrisy  has  a  secret  hatred  of  its  dit^^^^ 
that  which  will  bring  it  to  a  test  wbid)  it  ac"*- 
pass.  DtuyiF^,' 

Dete'ction,  II.  J.  [from  detett.\ 
I.  Discovery  of  guilt  or  fraud,  or  ary 
other  fault- 
Should  I  come  to  her  vridi  any  ^kftcfip  »;-7 
.  hand,  I  could  drive  her  then  from  the  vsH  :t 
her  purity.  Shekif^sit. 

That  ';s  a  sign  of  the  true  evangebal  pal.  <^ 
note  for  th?  detection  of  its  contrary:  «^"-7 
abound  mor^  in  the  mild  and  goo^-mnuN^' 
fections,  than  hi  the  vehement  and  ^ares^- 
passions.  •5^' 

JQcfK^Mi  of  the  incoherence  of  loosedisc!»r^> 
was  whoHy  owing  to  the  syUogistical  (ann.  Za.£^- 
1.  Ditoovery  of  any  thing-liiddeii. 

Not  only  the  sea,  but  rivers apdnyns>i3<s.^ 
instrumental  to  the  dettetim  of  amber,  u^  ^^ 
fossils,  by  washing  away  the  earth  aad  diit  ^^^ 
concealed  them.  HWoj^^ 

DfiTE^NTiov.  n,  X.  [from  ir/«'«0 
I.  The  act  of  keeping  what  bcbogs  t: 
another. 
How  goes  the  world,  that  I  am  thus  ewes* 
ter'd 
With  dam'rous  claims  of  debt,  of  htokeBbcia. 

And  the  detention  cf  long  since  due  de^ 
Against  my  honour?  Sitiif^ 

ft.  Confinement;  restraint. 

This  worketh  by  detentim  of  the  spirit^  •  -^ 
constipation  of  ^e  tangible  parti.  ^^  ** 

To  DETETl.  V.  a.  Ideterreo,  Lat  1  J' 
discoui-age  by  tenx>ur  i  to  id^  "^ 
any  thing. 
I  never  yet  the  tn^ck  ^jtraln  a»ay*d,      . 
'  J^Oerr^d  by  the  inimitable  maid.  '^**' 

Many  and  potent  enemies  tempt  aad  --"  •=[ 
from  our  duty ;  yet  our  case  is  not  hirt,  fc  t  "* 
as  we  have  a  greater  strength  on  our  »^'^  ^^ 


Beauty  or  unbecomingncss  are  of  ««»'  ^' ' 
to  draw  or  deter  imitation,  than  any  *«?; '  ' 
which  can  be  made  to  them.  '^  ' 

The  ladies  may  not  be  deterred  ftoa-  ' 
^ponding  with  me  by  this  method.       ^  -  "*' 

My  own  face  deters  me  firom  my  gla»: 
And  KneUer  only  shews  what  Ceiii  i*  /'• 

Sr*  DETEllGE.  V.  a.  [Jftrr^Ch  ^'' ; 
To  cleanse  a  sore ;  to  pnrge  aoy  p^- 
from  feculence  or  obstruction*. 
.  Consider  the  part  and  habit  of  MT'«-^/. 
or  diminish  your  simples  as  you  ^**V*^."^; 
or  incarn.  '^ ' 

Sea  salt  preeervcs  bodies,  diroojfc  •»^'..^ 
passeth,  from  corruptkjft;  and  it  **»?"* 
'  vcsmIs,  and  kseps  the  fiuadi  from  j«»^^ 
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JDfti^rcent.  #^'.  [fronK^/yjrO  That 
has  the  powcf  of  clcansini^. 
The  food  cuflic  CO  be  O0uriau^|  and  Attrgmt. 

Dbjerxora'tion.  «.i.  [from  <^/rmr, 
Lat.]  The  act  of  making  any  thing 
worse ;  the  state,  of  growing  worse. 
JQetk'rment.  n*  /.  [from-^^frr.]  Cause 
of  discouragen^eat ;  that  by  which  one 
is  deterred^.  A  good  word,  but  not 
now  used. 

This  wiU  not  be  thought  a  diftourtgement 
time  tpiiita,  which  endeavdiir  to  adVtmtage  na- 
ture by  art;  nor  will  the  ill  tucceet  of  some  be 
made  a  sufficient  tiHtrmtnt  unto  others.  Browm 

These  are.  not  all  the  titUrmenti  that  oppteed 
11^  obeying  you.  Style, 

Detr^eminable.  adj.  [from  detrrmine.^ 
That  may  be  certainly  decided.    * 

Whether  all  olants  have  seeds,  were  more 
easily  dgferminnbU,  if  we  could  conclude  con« 
cerning  harts^toogue,  fcrne,  and  some  others. 

Br^iat^i  Vulgar  Errturt* 

About  this  matter*  which  seems  so  easily  tic 
fermitiahh  by  sense,  accurate  and  sober  men 
widely  disagree.  Styit. 

To  DETE'RMINATE.  v.  a.  [deter- 
fftintrf  Frencli.]  To  linut ;  to  fix ;  to 
determine ;  to  terminate.    Not  in  use. 

The  fly-slow  houjs  shall  i\ot  ittermmate 
The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile.  Sbaisftare. 
D  £  T  e'rm  I  n  a  t  e.  adj.  [deunninatmf  Lat.] 
1.  Settled;  definite;  determined. 

Demonstrations  in  numbers^  if  they  are  not 
snore  evident  and  exact  than  in  extension,  yet 
they  are  more  general  in  their  usc»  and  d^er' 
minate  in  their  application.  Lth. 

To  make  all  the  planets  move  about  the  sun 
in  circular  orbs,  there  must  be  given  to  each,  by 
a  deUrminate  impulse,  those  present  particular 
degreed  of  velocity  which  th^y  now  have,  iq  pro- 
Portion  to  their  distances  from  the  sun,  and  to 
th?  quantity  of  the  solar  matter.  Benthj, 

a.  Established;  settled  by  rule  ^  positive. 

Scriptures  are  read  before  the  time  of  divine 
service,  and  without  either  choice  or  stint  ap- 
pointed by  any  determinate  order.  Hither* 

3.  Decisive;  conclusive. 

r  th*  progress  of  this  businesa. 
Ere  AJetermimate  resolution,  he,- 
I  mean  the  bishop,  dU  require  a  respite.   Siak» 

4.  Fixed;  resolute. 

Like  men  disused  in  a  long  pe^ce,  more  deter- 
minaU  to  do.than  skilful  how  to)  do.         Sidney. 

5.  Resolved* 

My  determinate  voyage  is  mere  extravagancy. 

Sbaitipeare, 

Dete'rmimatbly.  adv.    [from  deter^ 

X.  Resolutely;  with  fixed  resolve. 

The  f ueeb  obeyed  the  king*s  dDmmandment, 
full  of  'aging  agonies,  and  dettrmituOefy  bent 
that  she  would  seek  all  loving  means  to  win 
S^elmane  Sidney. 

In  those  errors  they  are  so  determlnatety  aet* 
tied,  that  they  pay  unto  falsity  the  Vhole  turn 
«f  whatsorer  fi)ve  is  owing  unto  God's  truth, 

Hethr, 
d.  Certainly;  unchangeably. 

Think  tlua  with  younclvts :  that  you  have 
not  the  makng  of  things  uuc  or  false ;  but  that 
the  truth  anc  existence  of  things  is  already  fixed 
and  settled,  md  that  the  ntinciples  of  religion 
are  already  either  determinetety  true  or  false 
k  vfore  you  think  of  them.  ^ilUts9m 
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•^DCTERMXN ACTION,  n. s.  {h^VBCidettrtmw 

ate,] 
1.  Absohite  direction  to"  a  certaiti'end. 

When  we  voluntarily  waste  much  o^our  I'lveSy 
that  remissness  can  by  no  means  consist  with  a 
constant  determination  of  will  or  desire  (O  the 
greatest  apparent  good.  Latkt, 

a.  The  result  of  deliberattpn ;  conchision 
formed ;  resolution  taken. 

They  have  acquainted .  me  ^with  their  defeK 
dtination ;  w^ich  IS  to  go  home,  and  to  trouble 
you  no  more.  Sbahprare. 

The  proper  acts  of  the  intellect  are  intjellec* 

tiOD,  deliberation,  and  determination  ur  decision. 

Hales  Origin  ef  Mankind. 

It  is  much  diluted  by  divines,  concerning 
the  powe;*  of  man's  will  to  good  and  evil  in  the 
ttate  of  innocence;  and  upon  very  nice  and 
dangerous  precipices  stand'  their  ietcrminatienx 
on  either  side.  '  Smth. 

Consult  thy  judgment^  Sffections,  and  incli- 
nations, and  make  thy  determinatien  upon  t^ferf 
parucular ;  and  be  always  as  suspicious  of  (9iy^ 
self  as  possible.  '   Calamy, 

3.  Judicial  decision. 

He  confined  the  knowledge  of  |oveming  to 
justice  and  lenity,  and  to  the  speedy  determina* 
tion  of  civil  and  criminal  causes.  GuUiter* 

Dete^rminative.  adj,  [from  determine 
ate.l 

X.  That  uncontrollably  directs  to  a  cer- 
tain end- 

That  individual  action,  vC'hkh  is  jasthrmiftteh* 
ed  as  sinful  in  us,  cannot  proceed  lirom  the  i^c* 
cial  influence  and  dttermtnatiw  power  of  a  just 
cause.  Bramhall  agdinet  HjfU$» 

2>'That  makes  a  Hmitation. 

If  the  term  added  to  make  up  the  comolez 
subject  does  not  necessarily  or  constantly  bctoii^ 
to  It,  then  it  is  determinative.^  and  limits  the 
subject  to  a  particular  part  of  hs  extensbn ;  as. 
Every  pious  man  shall  be  happy.  JVattu 

Determina'tor.  n.j.  [from  determine 
ate.']    One  who  dctermitTes. 

They^  have  recourse  unto  the  great  d^tfrw/M^ 
Ur  of  vircinit])r', '  )i;onceptions,'  fertility,  and  the 
inscrutable  infirmities  of  the  whole  body. 

Brown* 

VTo  DllTETlMINE.  v.  a.  [detei^inery  Ft. 
'    determino^  Lat.] 
I.  To  fix;  to  settle. 

Is  it  concluded  he  shall  be  protector  ? 
.    —It  is  Jetermin'd,  not  concluded  yet; 

But  so  it  must  be,  \{  the  king  miscarry.  Shahp. 
More  particularly  to  deierminethxi  proper  sei- 
son  for  grammaa^  I'  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
nude  a  study  but  as  an  introduction  to  rheto- 
rick.  Z^ket 

A.  To  conclude ;  to  fix  ultimately. 

Probability,  in  the  nature  of  it,  supposes  that 
a  thing  may  or  may  not  be  ao,  for  any  thing  that 
yet  appears,  or  is  certainly  determined^  on  the 
other  side.  ^otitb, 

Milton's  sul^ect  was  still  greater  than  Homer *« 
or  Virgil's:  it. does  not  determine  the  fate  of 
single  persons  or  nations,  but  of  a  whole  species. 

Destruction  hangs  on  every  word  we  speak,  • 
On  every  thotight ;  till  the  concluding  stroke 
Determinee  all,  and  closes  our  design.     Addi*en» 
3.  To  bound ;  io  confine- 

The  knowledge  of  men  hitherto  hath  beeni^ 
««rauiwii/bythe-viewor  sight;  so  that  whatso- 
ever u  invisible*  cither  in  respect  of  the  iiae* 
«  ness  of  the  body  itself,  or  the  smallaett  of  the 
3H2 
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'  ftm,  «r  «f  thk  nbdltj  <b€  Iht  metibn,  Is  Httlt 


I  prinotpium  kulhrf^tfonif  if  €xifliciic« 
iticlf ;  which  ieCwraMn^f  a  hting  of  any  tort  to '« 
particular  time  and  place,  incommunicaUt  to 
two  |>ctngs  of  the  same  kind.  L»ch. 

No  sooner  have  they  clun1>ed  that  hiU,  which 
thus  Jdcrwutus  their  view  at  a  diftance,  bat  .a 
new  project  is  opened.  AtUrbury, 

4.  To  adjust ;  to  limit ;  to  define. 

He  ttut  has  settled  in  his  mind  determmed 
ideas,  with  naWies  affixed  to  them,  will  he  ible 
to  oiscem  their  differences  one  from  another, 
which  is  really  distinguishing.  Lwkt, 

5.  To  influence  the  .choice.  , 

You  h^nw  the  captives 
Who  were  the  opposites  of  this  day^s  strife. 
We  do  reouire  them  of  you,  so  to  uae  them 
As  we  shaU  find  their  moriu  and  our  safety 
May  equally  deUrmine,  Sbmiipean, 

A  nam  may  suspend  the  act  of  hb  choice 
from  bein^  ir^fmwMi/ for  or  against  the  tiding 
proposed  utt  he  has  examined  i^  Latke, 

As  soon  as  the  studious  man's  huNgtrand 
thirst  makes  hun  uneasy,  he,  whose  wifl  wps 
xiever  deUrmintdio  any  pursuit  of  |ood  cheer,  is, 
by  die  uneasiness  of  hunger  and  thurst,  presently 
^Hermirtid  to  eating  and  drinking.  Lvcke, 

i.  To  resolve. 

Jonathan  knew  that  it  wu  detcmhtd  of  hit 
father  to  slay  David,  1  AmW. 

7.  To  d^de. 

I  do  not  ask  whether  bodies  so  exist,  that  tb9 
tnodon  of  one  cannot  be  without  the  motion  of 
another :  to  detertmitu  this  either  umy  is  te  beg 
•  the  question  for  or  against  a  vacuum.       Z«Ue« 
t*  To  put  an  end  to ;  to  destroy.         j 
Now  where  is  he,  thit  will  not  stay  so  long ' 
Till  sickness  hath  dtttrmimd  me  i     Sbmks^ean, 
-90  Dbte^RMINE.  f;.  17. 

t.  To  condude;  to  form  a  final  conclu- 
sion. 

Eve !  now  eiepect  great  ddings,  which  {>erhaps 
Of  us  will  soon  d£i&mifu,  or  iAipoae 
New  laws  to  be  obeerv'd.  MUtok, 

4^  To  settle  opinion. 

It  is  indifferent  to  t|ie  matter  in  hand,  which 
way  the  leanied  shalW<#rrMrimof  it/   .     Loiie, 

3.  To  end  ;  to  come  to  an  end. 

They  were  apprehended ;  and,  ^er  convic- 
tion, t^e  danger  deUrmuud'by  their  deaths. 

ffdyttfard. 

All  pleasure  springing  fr<^  a  gtatiiied  passion, 
at  most  of  the  pleasure  of  sin  does,  miKK  needs 
drUrmbte  with  that  passion.  Bmitb, 

4.  To  make  a  decision.  ^ 

She  soon  diall  know  of  us 
How  honourab\y  and  how  kindly  we  ^ 

Dairmbu  for  her.  Sbak^Ar§, 

|.  To  end  consequentially. 

Revolutions  of  state  many  thnes  ma^e  way 
for  new  institutions  and  form's ;  and  often  dfter* 
mine  in  either  setting  up  some  t>Tanny  at  home, 
or  bringing  in  some  conquest  from  abroad. 

6.  To  rcsolvf  concerning  any  thing. 

No\r,  noble  peers,  the  cause  why  we  are  met 
Is  to  dttermine  tof  the  coronauon.  .  Shaktftare, 
pBTERR  ACTION.  xr.i.[ii^  and /^rro*  Lat. 
deter rer^  French.]  Discovery  of  any 
thing  by  rRmoval  of  the  earth  that  hides 
it ;  the  act  of  unburying. 

This  concerns  the  raising  of  new  mountains, 
d^terr4$tMUfOt  the  devolution  of  earth  down  upon 
tkt  vtlle)  t'from  tht  hiUs  and  higher  ground*, 

ViTmdvmd. 


Ditc'RsioN. ».  /.  [froffi^lrtspf^fo,  Latiiw] 
The  act  of  cleansing  a  tore. 

I  e«d«nmir«l  ^bMrvtei  but  lb*  OMOKr  co^ 

not  be/lischarged.  Whtmm, 

D«Ti'RSiVE.  fdj,  [finotB  deterge.]    Hat- 

ing  the  power  to  cleamie' 
Dete^rsivk.  ir.i.    An  apptotion  that 
haft  the  power  of  cleansing  wounds. 

We  Yreqoendy  see  nonple  oJoeib  JKihJwiili 
sharp  humour^  vrtMch  corrode  thca»  and  rtod^ 
them  painful  sordid  ulcers,  if  aoC  Oaaelf  re- 
lieved oyJfUrfipes  and  lenientt.  Wuaam, 
To  DETFSTvV.  a.  [detejUtr^laikul  ,To 
bate ;  to  abhor ;  to  aboatinate. 
Nigh  thereto  tbe  ever-daiwied  beast 
Durst  not  aparoech ;  hs  be  was  deadly  aaade, 
.     And  all  that  life  preserved  ddddest.  F.  {jjibB. 
Glory  grows  guiUv  of  ^k«r«n^  arines; 
^Vlien  far  &me*s  sake,  for  praiae,  ao  cipwaid 

We  bend  to  that  the  working  of  the  heart.  , 

I  *ve  liv*d  m  such  dishonour,  that  the  go& 
Driest  my  baseness.  SftJt^mn, 

There  is  that  naturally  in  the  heart  ot  aaaa 
which  abhors  sin  as  sin,  and  consequently  would 
make  him  detat  it  both  in  himself  and  others  tm. 

Who  dares  thiiAc  t>ne  thing,  and  aaocher  tcS, 
My  heart  deUsn  him  as  the  gates  of  heO.  JV^ 
DETE^zTAB^cf..  adj\  [from  deUst.']  Hate- 
-     ful ;  abhorred  ;  abominable ;  odioo*. 
BeguilM,  divorc'^wrong'd,  qagfated,  slaia! 
Most  detestable  death.  S**<<^a»», 

He  desired  him  to  consider  that  both  armies 
consisted  of  christians,  to  whom  nodiiag  it  iilota 
irff^l«^  than  efiusion  of  human  blood.  I^tfrm 
Detestably,  adv.  {from  detesUtUe.] 
Hatefully;  abominably;  odiously. 

It  stands  here  stigmatized  by  tbe  apostle  as  a 

temper  of  mind  renderm|  men  so  det^sMy  lad, 

that  the  great  enemv  ot  mankind  neither  can 

nor  desiref  to  rhake  tnem  worse.  9mtk, 

DiETEsT  a'ticJn.  «.  4.  [from  detestS] 

I.  Hatred;  al+orrencc;  abominattoo. 

Then  only  did  misfortune  make  her  see  what 

she  had  done,  especially  finding^  us  raiber  de* 

testation  than  pity.  Sidmey, 

^.  It  is  sometimes  used  witb  fir;  hat  iff 
seems  more  proper. 

The  detestatiom,  you  eSpress 
Pt  vice  in  all  its  glitt'ring  draas.  ^<*54^ 

Our  love  of  Goi  wiU  inspire  ns  wiifa  a  detest" 
atioM  for  nn^  as  ^  hat  is  o(  all  things  most  coo*  ' 
trary  to  his  divine  nature.  Sv^. 

Dete'ster.  ».  J.  [from4^<^/.]  One  that 
bates  or  abhors. 

ir«DETHRo'^^E.ff^i^.  Ci^rwier, French; 
de  and  tbronust  I^itin.}  To  dvot  of 
regality  >  lo  throw  down  fiom  the 
throne;,  to  deprive  of  tvgal  diffiity. 

Deti'n^ib,  n.  /.  [detentte,  Freich.)  A 
Writ  that  lies  against  hhn,  wto,  having 
i:oods  or  chattels  delivered  him  to 
lLccp»  refuses  to  deliver  then -again. 

CmmH. 

Detoka'tion.  If.  1.  [detotih  Lat.]  A 
notse  somewhat  more  forc)^  than  the 
ordinary  crackling  of  sails  in  oakhia- 
tion  ;  as  in  the  going  off  of  the  pulvii 

'  or  aurum  fulminans)  or  tie  like.  It  is 
also  us<d  lor  that  noise  which  bappens 
upon  tbe  mature  td  flods  that  fer- 
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ittcnt  wMi  violence*  as  oil  of  furpen- 
tlneivith  oil  of  vitriol,  resembling  the 

'  explosion  of  i^unpowder.  ^uncy, 

A  ntw  cod  is  not  CO  be  cut  oa  the  nitre,  till 
the  dctdttaiiM  occ^iioiM^by  the  former  be  either 
quite  or  -  almott  altogether  ended ;  onleis  it 
ehtoce  dtii  the  puffing  <fliiatter  do  blow  the  coal 
too  toon  cot  of  the  crucible.  Ay/#. 

To  DETONIXE-^-ii.  [from  detono,  Lat  J 
To  calcine  with  detonation.-  A  chymi- 
calteiTn. 

Nineteen  parts  In  twenty  of  dtUnixeJ  nitre  is 
destroyed  in  eighteen  d^ys.    jtrimiimet  m  jiir, 

To  Deto'rt.  v.  a.  Z^etortujp  of  dftorquco^ 
Latin.]  To  wrest  from  the  original  im- 
porty  meaning,  or.  design. 

They  have  assumed  what  amounts  to  an  in- 
fallilnlity  in  the  private  spirit  j  and  have  detort^^ 
texu  of  scripture  to  the  sedition,  disturbance, 
and  destruction,  of  the  cirtl  govemment.  Dryd, 

To  DBTRA'CT.  v.  a.  Z^ractum,  Lat. 
detractcr^  French.]  ; . 

1.  To  derogate  i  to  take  away  by^nvy, 
calusDoyy  or  censure,  any  thing  from 
the  repotatioA  of  another:  with /r«m. 

Those  were  assistantiin  private :  but  not  trust- 
ed to  mSnago  the  affiurs  in  publick;  for  that 
would  dftriaeijnm  the  honour  of  the  principal 
ambassador.  Bonn, 

No  envy  can  tUtr^  frin  this :  it  will  shine 
in  history ;  and,  like  swans,  grow  whiter  the 
longer  it  endures.  DrydtM, 

2.  To  take  away  ;-  to  withdraw. 

By  the  largeness  of  the  cornices  they  hinder 
both  the  Csht  within,  and  likewise  detract  much 
from  the  view  of  the  front  without.        tVwttui. 

'f  he  multitude  of  partners  does  detract  nothing 
from  eadi  private  share,  nor  does  the  publick* 
ness  of  it  Istsen  propriety  in  it.  Boyh, 

Drtr  a'ct^r.  If.  J.  [from  sUtriut.']  One 
that  takes  away  another's  reputation ; 
one  that  impairs  the  honour  of  another 
injuriously. 

I  em  right  glad  to  be  thus  satisfied,  in  thpt  I 
yet  was  never  able  till  now  to  choke  the  mowfr 
of  such  detractors  with  the  certain  knowledge  ot 
their  slanderous  untruths.      Spemser  ««  Ireland, 

Whether  we  are  so  entirely  sure  of  their  loy- 
alty upon  the  present  foot  of  governmeut,  as 
you  may  imagine,  their  detrmdert  make  a  4ue&- 
tion.  Swjfl, 

Avray  the  fair  deiraeiert  went. 
And  give  by  tumi  their  censures  vent;    Sv/iji^ 

Detr AUCTION.  M.  jb  IdttrttetiOf  Latin  ; 
detraction f  French.] 

lietraetioMj  in  the  nathre  importance  of  the 
word,  lignHits  the  withdrawing  or  Caking  off 
from  a  thing ;  and,  as  it  is  applied  tf  the  repu- 
tation, it  denotes  the  iropaunng  or  lessen'mg  a 
man  in  point  of  fame,  rendering  him  less  valued 
and  esteemed  by  othcn,  which  is  the  final  aim 
t4  detractitm,  Aylifu 

J  put  myself  to  tby  directjoo,  and 
I7nspeak  mine  own  dttracthns  here  ahiure 
7'he  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myaeU, 
For  strangers  to  mT  nature.'  Shakc^art* 

Fame/toaf,  her  high  birth  to  raise, 
Seem*d  erst  so  lavish  and  prc^use. 
We  may  justly  now  accuse 
Of  detrmaim  from  her  praise.  MHim, 

If  detracticM  could  invite  us,  discretion  sunely 
would  conuiAus  from  any  dniogatary  intention. 

Sr9vm» 

To  pm  a  flup  to  the  inenks  and  dttrMtimi  of 
vain  mcfi,  1  xoioUcd  to  snicv  into  the  eiaminap> 
ation.  .  IVtd%iV0rd, 
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To  connder  an  author  at  tbf  luljta  of  oU»> 

.    ouy  and  dttracttM,  we  nuiy  observe  with  what 

peasure  a Vork  is  received  oy^  the  invidious  past 

of  mankind.  In  which  a  writer  faOf  short  of 

himself.  Adduom, 

Oei-ra'ctort.  adj\  [from  detrM-^  De- 
'  faroatory.b)r  denial  of  desert ;  deroga- 
tory. Sometimes  with  fo;  properly,/rMit; 
Tnis  is  not  onlv  derqgatqry  unto  the  wisdoni 
of  God,  who  hath  proposed  the  world  uxito  pur  ' 
knowledge,  and  thereby  the  notion  of  himself  s 
but  also  dttfmUry  mOa  the  intellect  and  sense  ol 
man,  exprestedly  diipemd  for  that  ioqutiition. 

In  mentioning  the  joys  of  hotven,  I  um  thn 

eipressionaj  find  lesa  detraetwj  frmm  a  tbemo 

ahore  our  prsises.  j^avir. 

The  detraetory  lye  takes  from  a  mat  man  Ibo 

repuution  that  justly  bekMigs  to  hmi.  jMutimt^ 

Dbtka^CTRess.  17.  i.  Ihomdett^t,}  'A 

censorious  woman. 

If  any  ifaaU  4Dtract  from  a  lady's  characteiv 

'  unless  she  be  abient,  the  wddetraeifmt  sImII  bo 

';  forthwith  ordered  Id  the  lowest  place  of  tho 

room.  Addfftfii 

DE'TRIMENT.  m.  /.  [detrimentum,  Lat.] 

Loss;  damage;  mischief;  diminution ^ 

barm. 

Difficult  it  must  be  for  one  chrutiiin  chui^, 
to  abolish  that  which  all  had  received  and  h^ld 
for  the  space  of  many  ages,  and  thet  without 
any  detriment  unto  religion.  Hw^ttr^ 

I  can  repair 
T^t  detriment ;  if  such  k  be,  to  lose 
Self-lost.  mHM. 

If  vour  joint  pow'r  prevail,  th' afiirs  of  hell 
No  Mrimtnt  need  fear ;  go,  and  be  strong. 

Milttm. 

There  often  fall  out  so  many  things  to  be  dono 

on  the  sudden,  that  some  oTthem  must  of  ne<i 

cessity  be  neglected  for  ihat  whole  year,  whtdi 

is  the  greatest  detrimemt  to  this  whole  mystery. 

htt  a  family  burn  but  a  candle  a  night  less 
-than the  usual  number,  and  they  ma^  take  is 
the  Spectator  without  detriment  to  their  privatf 
affairs.  Addie^n^ 

Detkime'ntal.  fl/(y'.  [froui  ^^/WV/mr.) 
Mischievous ;  harmful ;  cau^ins  loss. 

Among  all  honorary  rewards,  which  are  nei* 
thcr  dangerous  nur  detrimentat  to  the  donor,  I 
remember  nunc  so  remarkable  as  the  titles  which 
are  bestowed  by  the  emperor  of  China :  these  aro 
never  given  to  any  subject  till  the  subject  m 
dead.  Addison, 

Obstinacy  in  pr«udicet  which  are  ^n'«M*/a/ 
to  our  country,  ought  not  to  be  mistaken  for  vir* 
tuooiresokicioa  and 'firmness  of  mind.  Ad^tom, 

Detri^tion.  n.  j.  ^deteroi detritusfjua^.1 

The  act  of  wearing  away.  .  Diet. 

To  DETRUDE,  v.  a.   [dttmdo,  Latin-] 

,To  thrust  down  ;  to  force  into  a  lower 

place. 

Such  as  are  detruded  down  to  hell, 
Sither  for  shame  they  still  themselves  retire. 
Or,  tied  in  chaios,  they  in  dose  prison  dwell. 

Davhcm 

Philoaophers  are  of  opinksn,  that  the  aouls  of 

men  may,  tor  their  miaciurriages,  be  detrmded 

into  the  bodies  of  beasts  Lockom 

At  iby  command  the  veinal  sua  awakes 
The  torpid  sap,  detrudad  to  the  root 
By  winti7.wu)ds.  TUmuon* 

7#DBTRU'NCATE.  v.«.  [detrimco,  Ut.} 
To  lop ;  to  cut ;  to  shortco  by  depriva- 
tion ci  parta» 
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DrtTRUKCA^TroN.  M.S.  [^rom  JetruMcatC'1 

The  act  of  lopping  or  cutting. 
Detru'siov.  «.  J.  [trom  d^trusnr,  Latin.] 
The  act  of  thrusting  or  forcing  down. 

Prom  this  ddrusUn  of  the  waters  towards  the 
side,  the  parts  towards  the  pole  must  be  much 
increased.  Keil  a^aimi  Burnet, 

Deturba't!6n.  «.  J.  \^dfturboy  Latin] 
The  act  of  throwing  down;  degrada- 
tion.  Diet. 

Devasta'tio*.  ;i.  J.  [^/^'iij/o,  Latin.] 
Waste;  havock ;  desolation;  destruction. 

By  d^^vatiaiioH  the  roiTgh  warrior  gains. 
And  farmers  hii^n  most  when  famine  feigns. 

Garth. 

That  flood  which  overflowed  Attica  in  the 

days  of  Ogyges,  and  that  which  drowned  The»- 

saiy  in  Deucalion's  time,  made  cruel  havock  and 

dtvajtadUm  among  them.     '  IVo9(twar4* 

Deuce,  ff.  J.  [^i^wr,  Ftench.] 

I.  Two :  a  word  used  in  games. 

You  are  a  ^ntleman  and  a  gamester ;  ^n,  I 
em  sure,  you  know  how  much  the  grose  iuiQ  of 
deuee  ace  amounts  to.  Sh^kj^ear^ 

*.  The  devil.     SeeDrusE. 
To  Deve'lop..v.  a.  [devc/o^erf  French.] 
To  disengage  from  something  that  en- 
folds and  conceals;  to  disentangle  ;  to 
clear  from  its  covering. 

Take  him  to inelop^  if  you  can; 
And  hew  the  block  ofl^,  and  get  out  the  man. 

Duneiaim 

Deve'rcevce.  n.  s.  Idev^rgentUif  Lat.] 

Declivity;  declination.  ' Diet* 

To  Deve'st.  v.  a.    [devesteTi  French; 

de  and  ifesthi  Latin.] 
J.  To  strip  ;  to  deprive  of  clothes. 
Friends  all  but  now, 
In  qiiartcr  and  in  terms  like  bride  and  groom 
Jjcvettin^  them  for  bed.  Sbahpeare, 

Then  of  \m  arms  Androgcus  he  devettt  s 
His  sword,  his  shield,  he  takes,  and  plumed 
crests.  Dcnbam, 

a.  To  annul;  to  takp  away  any  thing 
good. 

What  are  those  breaches  of  the  law  of  nature 
and  natiwns,  whicU  do  forfeit  and  dcvut  all  right 
and  title  m  a  iration  to  government  ?        Bacon. 
3.  To  free  from  any  thing  bad. 

Come  on,  thou  littl'e  inmate  of  this  breast, 
Which  for  thy  sake  from  passions  I  dc\>tit.  Prior, 
DYsYE'X.adj,  ldevexuj,L^Un.'\  Bending 
dovrn ;    declivous ;    incurvated  down- 
ward. 
Devf/xitv.  ».  i.   [fi'om  dtvex.'}    Incur- 
vation downward ;  declivity.  ' 
To  De'v  I  at  e.  1'.  «.  Idc  viol  deccderey  Lat.} 
X.  To  wander  from  the  right  or  common 
way. 
The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pre- 
tence. 
But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  sense.  Dryden, 

Thut;  Pegasus,  a  nearer  way  to  take, 
May  boldly  deviate  from  the  common  track. 

Wl»ats  makes  all  physical  and  moral  ill  ? 
There  nature  deviuitt\  and  here  wanders  will.* 

P*f>€, 

Besides  places  which  mny  diwjte  from  the 
sense  of  the  author,  k  would  be  kind  to  observe 
any  deticiencies  in  the  diction.  ^ofe, 

%.  To  g<j  astray;  to  err;  to  sin;  to  of- 
fend.        . 

D K  Y I  a't  r o  N .  w.  J.  [ from  deviate,'] 
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X.  The  act  of  quitting  the  ^.^i  wzr; 
crrour;  wandering. 

Theee  bodies  coDstantlr  move  rvmi  =  the 
nme  ur«ek«,  without  m^iag  the  koc  dK^i^fC 


%,  Variation  from  established  rote. 

Having  once  wrrrftA  the  true  erf  prr?«r 
natural  alphabet,  w«  may  easily  dJacrireT  -(ht  i-- 
'oiatiens  from  it  in  all  the  alphabers  ia  -aty&t'.T 
by  defect  of  finglc  characters,  ci  l^icn.'^r  *r  / 
confusion  ot  them.  Et'iif. 

3.  Offence;  obliquity  of  condact. 

Worthy  persons^  if  inadvertenilT  draws  .sfr 
idfviatioft,  will  endeavour  instantly  to  recr-.e 
their  lost  ground,  that  they  may  soc  hnr^  tn-j 
into  habit.  Q^^aa. 

Devi'ce.  ».  1.  [//rwr,  French;  mvk^i 
luHan.] 

X.  A  contrivance ;  a  stratag^ein. 

Thitisour  dcmge; 
Thar  Palstaflf/u  l^t  oak  shall  meet  w^Iih  cs. 

He  inteadaditas  %  pditxclc  dfcrsirr  to  U^z^z. 
their  intereft;  and  keep  them  low  ia  the  ^t-^ 

1.  A  design^  a  scheme  formed ;  prcjca , 

speculation.  ' 

Touching  the  excfaan|^  «f  lava  ib  vrtr^rt 
with  laws  in  dev'ue<,  which  they  aay  are  sr:*: 
for  the  state  of  the  church,  if  they  BBiiu;  ra*e 
place;  the  farther  we  examine  them,  the  sTE-ter 
cause  we  iind  lb  conclude,  alchou^  we  c<.^ir-ji:;? 
the  same  we  are,  the  haim  is  not  great.  Hitii  r. 

His  deviu  is  against  Babylon,  to  desovy  it. 

There  are  vrnny devices  in  a  man*s  bean;  t^ 
vertheless,  the  counsel  of  the  L.c>rd  shall  $cx-^. 

3.  The  emblem  on  a  shield  ;  the  ccsig". 
■armorial  of  a  nation  or  family. 

Then  change  we  shields,  and  their  inl-i 
ber-r; 
Let  fraud  supj  Iv  the  want  of  force  in  war,  l^-r 
Hibernia's  harp,  di-^'tce  oi  her  con-.«^!t:\ai, 
,  And  parent  of  her  mirth,  sliail  there  b*  'c"-. 

They  intend  to  let  the  world  see  wb--'  :«■■▼ 
they  arc  ci\  by  fijurcs  and  d-skns  ufon  *.  •-  « 
fans:  as  the  kn'uhtvcrr-ni  ustd  to  dii' .  r  •- 
themselves  by  Je^^'tces  on  rheir  iiircLU.   wi— ■»• 

4.  Invention  ;  genius. 

He  *s  gentle ;  never  schooled,  and  yec  !*iT:^' 
full  of  uoble  ^tfvw^r ;  of  all  >orU  cc^tiz:  .,  r 
beloved.  4&&ji.;.« 

DE'VIL.  n.  s.  [biopul,  Saxon ;  ^r-- ,»    . 
Latin.    It  verc  niorc  properly  ^tiu  : 
,  di'veL] 

I.  A  fallen  angel;  the  tempter  asid  *^y'' 
tual  enemy  of  mankind 

Arc  you  a  man  ? 
Ay,  and  a  bold  ^nc ;  tnat  dare  bak  3r  '*  -t 
.Which  niig hi  arpai  tne  d^rW/.  S^^ft^- 

a.  A  wicked  man  or  woman. 
See  thyself,  drri// 
Proper  deformity  seems  not  in  the  fiesKJ 
So  horrid  as  in  woman.  SkiLf.^-^- 

3.  A- ludicrous  term  for  mischief. 

A  war  of  profit  mitigates  the  evil ; 
But  to  be  ta2*^d,and  b*aten,  is  the  M^.  (^'»" 

4.  A  kind  of  expletive,  expressing  wt,:.- 
or  vexation. 

The  iliinKs,  we  know,  are  ncitber  xiS"-  ^' 
rare; 
But  wonder  ho  w  the  dUW  they  got  there '    /  •* 

5.  A  kind  of  ludicrous  ocj^ative  ifi  ^^  *^' 
▼crbial  urnjs. 
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Tht  dev3  wst  well,  the  dtvU  a  monk  wa*  he'. 

Dt^viLfsH.  adj\  [from  drvU.'l 

2.  Paitaking  of  the  cjualitits  of  the  devil ; 
diabolical ;  mischievous ;  malicious ; 
destructive. 

Gynecta  mittnuted  greatly  Cecropia,  because 
«he  had  heazd  much  of  the  druilisb  wickedneis 
©f  her  heart.  .  Sidmyn 

For  ericf  thereof,  and  detiUith  despight. 
From  his  infernal  furnace  forth  he  threv? 

Huge  flamea,  that  dimmad  all  the  heaven's 
light, 
CiiroIl*d  in  duskish  smoke  and  brimstone  blue. 

Spenter. 

He  trains  hia  deviihb  engin'ry,  ttnpard 
On  ev'ry  aide  with  shadowy  squadrons  deep. 

It.  Havine  cocnmunication  with  the  devil. 
The  duchess,  by  his  subornation. 
Upon  my  life  began  her  devilish  practices.  Shtk» 

3.  An  epithet  of  abhorrence  or  contempt. 
A  devitisB  knave !  Besides,  the  knave  is  hand^ 

aome,  young,  and  blyth:  all  those  reauisites  are 
in  him  that  delight.  Sbaksfcare, 

4.  Excessive:  in  a  ludicrous  sense. 
Thy  hair  and  beard  are  of  a  different  dye, 

Shan  of  a  foot,  distorted  of  an  eye ; 
With  all  these  tokens  of  a  knave  complete. 
If  thou  art  honest,  thou*rt  a  deoilisb  cheat.  AJdit, 
Dfi'viLfSHLY.  adnf'  [from  devilish. ]  In 
a  manner  suiting  the  devil ;  diabolicallyr. 
Those  trumpeters  threatened  them  with  cond- 
Aual  alarms  of  damnation,  if  they  did  not  ven- 
ture Ufe,  fortune,  and  all,  in  that  which  wicke(Uy 
and  dkvilisblj  those  impostors  called  the  cause  of 
Cod.  SoMtb. 

D E 'v I L K IN,  n,  /.  [from  devil. ]  A  little 
devil.  ClartJja, 

Dk'vious.  adj,  [^^/m,  Latin.] 
I.  Out  of  the  common  track. 

Creusa  kept  behind:  by  choice  we  stray 
•  Through  cv  ry  dark  and  ev'xydmiw*  way.  Dry, 
In  this  minute  dgpious  subject,  1  have  been 
necessitated  to  explain  myttu  in  more  words 
than  may  seem  needful.  Holder, ' 

9*  Wandering ;  roving ;  rambling. 
Every  muse. 
And  every  blooming  pleasure,  wait  without 
To  bless  the  wildly  deviuu  murning  walk. 

Tbmn»9M. 

3.  Erring;  going  astray  from  rectitude. 

One  <£vf0wj  step  at  first  setting  out,irequently 
leads  a  person  into  a  wilderness  of  douot  and 
crrQr.  Clariua, 

Some  lower  muse,  perhaps,  who  lightly  treads 
The  dtvioue  paths  where  wanton  fancy  leads. 

Rvwe, 

4.  It  it  used  Ukewise  of  persons.  Roving; 
idly  vagrant ;  erring  from  the  way. 

Ta  DEVFSE.  V.  a.  [d^vijer^  French;  as  of 

dtvitarfy  to  look  about.     Sktntiir.'] 
1.  To  contrive i  to  form  by  art;  to  in- 
itent  i  to  excogitate ;  to  strike  out  by 
thought. 

Whether  they,  at  their  first  coming  into  the 
landy  or  afterwards,  by  trading  with  other  na- 
tions which  had  letters^  learned  them  of  thenx» 
#r  <^Srw#iithem  among  themselves,  is  very  doubt- 
Ail.  Sfienjer*s  State  oj  Ireland, 

He  could  by  his  skiH  draw  after  him  the 
weight  of  five  thousand  bushels  of  grain;  andiiSr- 
^lee  those  rare  engines  which  shot  small  stones 
at  hand,  but  great  ones  afar  off.  Peacbam, 

Ye  sons  of  art.  One  curious  piece  devise, 
txom  whfit  csQSCructun  mouon  shall  arise. 
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a.  Te  plan;  to  scheme. 

Behead !  I  frame  evil  against  ymi,  aod  ieviM  s 
device  against  you.  ■     Jerem,. 

To  p  K  V  I's  fc .  V.  n.  To  consider ;  to  con- 
trive ;  to  lay  plans ;  to  form  schemes  : 
anciently  with  ^/I 

Her  merry  fit  she  freshly  'gan  to  rear; 
And  did  c/*  joy  and  jollity  ^^rv/Vr, 
Herself  to  cherish  and  her  guest  to  chear. 

Fairy  QMtn, 
But  sich  now  safe  ye  spi/ad  have  the  shore» 
And  well  arrived  are,  high  God  be  blest! 
Let  us  devise  vf  ease  and  everlastine  rest. 

Fairy  Qutem, 
Since' we  are  so  far  entered,  Het  ua,  1  pray 
you,  a  little  devise  of  those  evils  by  which  that 
country  is  held  in  this  wretched  case,  that  it  can* 
not,  as  you  say,  be  recured.  Spentere  Inlands 
Devise  but  how  3rou  '11  use  him  when  h^  comes. 
And  let  us  two  devise  to  bring  him  thitheiy « 

Sbakspemn* 
Devi's E.  n.  j.  [drvtsty  a  will,'t>ld  Fr.  ] 
I.  The  act  of  giving  or  bequeathing  by 
will. 

This  word  is  properly  attributed,  in  our  com« 
mon  law,  to  him  th.it  bequeaths  his  goods  by  hia 
last  will  or  testament  in  writing;  and  the  reason 
is,  because  those  that  now  appertain  only  to  the 
devisour,  by  this  act  are  distributed  mto  manv 
parts.  CvivelU 

The  alienation  is  made  by  devise  in  a  last  will 
only,  and  the  third  part  of  these  profits  is  there 
demaadable.  Locke, 

a.  Contrivance.    SeeDEvrcE. 

God  bath  omitted  nothing  needful  to  his  pur- 
pose, nor  left  his  intention  to  be  accomplished 
by  our  dev'ues.  Hooker^ 

To  Devi'se.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  Ta 
grant  by  will.    A  law  term. 

Device c^  n.  j.  He  to  whom  something 
is  bequeathed  by  will. 

Devi'ser.  «.j.  [from  ^rt^i/^.]  A  con- 
triver ;  an  inventer. 

Being  divided  from  truth  in  thenisclves,  they 
are  yet  farther  removed  by  advenienc  deception  ; 
fqr  true  it  is,  if  I  say  they  arc  daily  mocked  in- 
to errour  by  devisers'.  £ro%VH» 
I'hc  authors  of  useful  inventions,  the  deviserx 
of  wholesome  bws,  as  were  the  philosophers  of 
ancient  times,  were  honoured  js  tUe  fathers  and 
prophets  of  their  country.  Crexv. 

Devi'sour.  fi,  J,  He  that  gives  by  wilL 
See  Devise. 

DETITABLE.  adj.  Idevitabilh.  Latin.) 
Possible  to  be  avoided;  avoidable.  DUt. 
D  E  ?  I T  A'  r  I  o  .\ . «.  /.  [drvitatioy  Lat .  ]  Thii 
act  of  escaping  or  avoiding.  Diet, 

Dtvo'iD.  adj,  [ymdey  French.] 
I.  Empty ;  vacant ;  void. 

When  I  awoke  and  found  her  place  devpU, 
And  nought  but  pressed  grass  where  she  had 

lyen, 
I  sorrow'd  all  si^nuch  u  eartt  I  joy'd.  F.  Quetm* 
a-  Without  any  thing,  whether  good  or 
evil  J  free  from  ;  in  want  of 

He  flung  it  from  him ;  and,  devoid  of  dread, 
Upen  him  lightly  leaped  without  he<^d.  Fairy  Q* 
That  the  soul  and  angels  are  devoid  of  quantity 
^d  dimension,  and  that  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  proper  locality,  h  generally  dpinioncd. 

,   ^  (jUttwlle» 

The  motion  of  this  chariot  will  still  be  easier 

ts  it  ascends  higher;  till  at  length  it  shall  become 

utterly  irvoiV of  gravity,  when  the  least  strength 

wiU  be  able  t^  bestow  upon  ita  swifc  motion. 

iViUine^  Muibmatitst  Ma^ie^ 
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fliiwflrlike  inizid>  h!s  Mul  i^rvwi/of  fetr, 
'  7nt  hig^^desiyiing  tbooghtt,  were  ftpii'i  theret 
•  As  wbeo,  by  roagick,  ghosu  are  mad*  appear. 
«r  ^    .  brydei. 

WeTyiam*  are  not  todewidaf  sense, 
Nor  so  remote  firora  Ph<tbus*  influence.    Dryd. 
Devo'ir.  «.  J,  iiievoiry  French.] 
X.  Senrice.    A  sense  now  not  used. 

To  ^restore  again  the  kmgdoqn  of  the  Mama- 
lukes,  he  ofiered  him  their  utmost  ^wir  and 
service.  JDwiZM. 

s»  Act  of  civility  or  obsequiousness. 

Gentlemen  who  do  not  design  ta  marry,  yet 

"  fy  ^^"^  ^«»o/>j  to  one  particular  fair.  Spectator » 

Aukward  and  supple,  each  dt^r  to  pay, 

€bic  flatters  her  good  hdy  twice  a-day.     .  ^opt. 

To  DEVOXVE.  V.  a,    \_dev9ivo,  LaUn.] 

J.  To  roll  down. 

Thro'   sptendid   kingdomt  he    dSrtiaAr^  hu 
maze, 
Kbw  winders  wild  through  solitary  tracts 
Of  life-deserted  sand.  Thmum> 

»•  To  move  from  one  hand  to  another. 
ITpoQ  the  duke  of  Ormond  the  king  had  whoQy 
dhpe/^w^tbe  care  and  dispositicm  of  s^  afl^airs  in 

Bccaus*  diey  foimd  to»,  much  confusion  in 
•uch  a  multitude  of  statesmen,  they  drool^^ 
their  whole  authority  tato  the  hands  ef  the 
council  of  skty.  AA&mn. 

The  whole  power,  aft  lione  vmk  ahioad,  was 
dtv^heJ  vpon  that  fiimily.  ^^fi' 

The  matter  which  devolves  ftom  the  ifttts 
down  upon  the  tower  grounds,  does  not  considd- 
rahly  raise  and  augment  tfaem.         WmAward, 
ToDevo'lvb,  t;.«. 
1.  To  roll  down. 
».  To  fall  in  succesiion  Into  new  hamls. 

Supposing  people,  by  wanting  spiritual  bless- 
ings, did  lose  all  their  right  to  temporal,  yet 
that  forfeiture  must  devolve  only  to  the  Supreme 
Lord.  Decay  of  Piety, 

Devolu'tion.  «.j.  [devoluthyhhtm,^ 
I.  The  act  of  rolling  down. 

The  raising  of  new  mountains,  detenrations^ 

or  the  devolution  of  earth  down  upon  the  vaHeys 

from  the  hills  and  high  grounds,  will  fall  under 

our  coBskieration.  fVoodward, 

.a.  Removal  siKcessiv^  from  hand  to  hand. 

The  jurisdiction  exercised  in  those  courts  is 

.  derived  from  the  crown  of  England,  and  the  last 

devolution  is  to  the  king  by  way  of  appeal.  Hale. 

Devora'tion.w.  J.  [from  <^o«), Lat.] 

The  act  of  devoaring.  Diet, 

Tt  DEVOTE,  -v.  41.    y^vovto,  devotujf 

Latin.] 
I.  To  dedicate  ;  to  consecrate;  to  appro- 
priate bv  vow. 

No  deveird  thing  that  a  manVhall  dev^  unt» 
the  Lord,  of  all  that  he  hathi  both  of  man  and 
beast,  and  of  the  Add  of  his  possessions,  shall 
be  sold  or  redeemed.  Ztev. 

What  black  magician  conjures  up  this  fiend. 
To  stop  devoted  charitable  deeds  ?     Shakeftare. 

They,  impious,  dar'd  to  prey 
On  herds  devoted  to  the  god  of  day.  Pofg, 

%'  To  addict,  as  to  a  sect  or  study. 
While  we  do  admire 
This  virtue,  and  this  moral  discipline, 
Let 's  be  no  stoicks,  nor  no  stocks,  I  pray; 
Or,  so  devote  to  Aristode*s  checks. 
As  Ovid  be  an  outcast  quite  abjured.  S6ai, 

If  persons  of  this  make  should  ever  devoto 
themselves  to  science,  they  should  be  well  as- 
sured of  a  solid  and  strong  constitution  of  body. 

a-  Td  .0D«demn ;  to  resign'  to  ill. 
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Afieniven  ^nwte/ to  their  rapine  mS  <•• 

•pight.  Deay  of  Piety, 

Ahl  why,  Penelope,  this  csusdess  for, 
>    To  render  sleep's  soil  blessings  insmctre  i 
Alike  dev^e  to  sorrow's  dire  extreme 
The  day  rejection  and  the  niida^ht  dream. 

4.  To  addict ;  to  give  up  to  ill. 
The  Romans  iurmg  once  debaucW  their 

senses  with  the  pleasures  of  other  natioaa,ihef 
devoted  themaelvs  unto  all  wickedness.    Gnm. 

5.  To  curse;  to  execrate;  to  doom  t«» 
destruction. 

liy 
Those  wickedtents  d^rp*/«^;  kstthewndi 
Impendent,  raging  into  sudden  flame, 
Dtstinzuish  not.  Afrflto. 

To  destruction  sacred  and  ^vefr. 
He  with  his  wHIok  posterity  most  die.    Miitom. 
Goddess  of  maids,  and  conscious  of  our  hearts. 
So  kee]p  me  from  the  vengeance  of  thy  dart% 
Which  Niobe's  devoted  issue  fek 
When,  hissing  through  the  skies,  the  feathered 
deaths  were  dealt.  Drydem, 

Let  her,  Hke  me,  of  every  joy  fbs-lom. 
Devote  the  hour  when  such  a  wretch  was  bom; 
Like  me,  to  deserts  and  to  daricness  run.  JSrcsc 
Devo'te.  adj.    For  devoted. 

How  on  a  sudden  lost, 
I>efac*d,deflower'd,  and  now  to  death  devttel 

Mikmu 
l>Kvt>*rBDirKss.    jr.  s.     [from  Jrvoit.] 
The  state  of  being  devoted  or  dcl^ 
cated;  con«ecration;  addictednett. 

Whatever  nay  faU  from  my  pen  to  her  £^ 

advantage,  rdates  to  her  hut  as  ahe  n,^or  saay 

again  be,  an  obatade  t»  your  di  mtiduiu  to  se»» 

fhicklove.  Boyle. 

The  owning  of  our  obligation  unto  victuet 

may  be  styhsd  natural  religion ;  that  is  to  say,  a 

devotedatxs  unto  God,  so  as  to  aa  acoordiag  to 

hbwiU.  Crcm. 

Devotee'.  «.  /.  [tievt,  French.]    One 

erroneously  or  superstitiously  religious; 

a  bigot. 

DEVCmON.  n.  u    Idevotiott,  French ; 

iirvctio^  Latin.] 
X.  The  state  of  being  consecrated  or  dedi- 
cated, 
a.  Eiety ;  acts  of  religion ;  devontnets. 
Mean  time  her  warHlce  brother  on  the  seas 
His  waving  streamers  to  the  winds  displays. 
And  vows  iar  his  return  with  wmdkvotim  pm 

3.  An  act  of  external  worship. 
Religious  minds  are  inflamed  wkh  the  kwe  of 

publick  d^rtw/mi.  If o^ker4 

For  as  I  passed  by  and  beheld  your  devotiom, 

J  found  Sa  akar  with  thb  inacr^iiott,  To  the 

ankaoam  God.  Aar, 

In  vain  doth  man  the  name  of  jusri 

If  his  demtim*  he  to  God  neglect. 

4.  Prayer.;  expression  of  dcvotioo. 
An  aced  holy  man. 

That  day  and  n0kt  said  his  devoHoet, 
No  other  worldly  business  did  api^.   PmrjQ, 
Your  ^Br«filM  has  ia  oppottnaity:  wt  mpsi 
pray  ahwiys,  but  chiefly  at  cartatn  tinct.  Sfntt. 
y.  The  state  of  the  mind  under  a  strong 
sense  of  dependence  upon  God ;  de- 
voutness;  piety. 
Grateful  to  acknowledee  wheace  hit  good 
•  Dascaadrj  thither  with  atart,  and  vosce^  and 
eyes 
Directed  ia  d§v^tiom^  to  adore 
Aod  worship  Cod  supfaine,whom«lf  hin  dntf 
Of  all  hi^orka.  iCUm. 
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Ihrom  the  fuU  diolr  when  loud  hoBtntm  fise, 
And  swell  me  pomp  of  dreadful  sacrifice; 
w  Amid  that  scene,  u  some  relentjns  eye 
Glance  on  the  stone  where  our  cold  reliquoeCet 
Dp¥otion%  self  shall  steal  a  thoneht  from  heav'n. 
One  huQun  tear  shall  drop,  and  be  fotrgiv'n. 

Oe^oitw  may  be  considered  either  as  an  ex- 
«rcne  of  pnblick  or  private  prtTyers  at  set  times 
end  occasions;  or  as  a  tem^^rof  the  mind,  a 
fttte  and  disposition  of  the  heart,  which  is 
rightly  a^aed  with  such  exercises.  Laio, 

i.  An  act  of  reverence,  respect,  or  cere- 
mony.   * 

'   Whither  away  so  fast  ? 
^•tJpon  the  like  de^otifi  as  yourselres; 
To  gritulate  the  gentle  princ^  there.      Shah. 
7.  Strong  affection;  ardent  love,  such  as 
makes  the  lover  tlie  sole  property  of  the 
pers9n  loved. 

Be  opposite  all  planees  of  good  luck 
To  my  proceediiig,  if,  with  pure  heart's  love* 
ImmacuUte  devotjom,  holy  thoughts, 
I  tender  not  thy  beauteous  princely  daughter. 
-,    ,    ,  .     ,  Shahpesre, 

Me  had  a  partKular  reverence  for  the  person 
of  the  king ;  and  the  more  extraordinary  devotion 
for  that  of  the  prince,  aa  he  had  the  honour  to 
be  tmsted  with  his  education.  -  Clartndmu 

f.  Ean;e8tness;  ardour;  eagerness. 

He  seeks  their  hate  with  greater  dtvitlwt  than 
they  can  render  it  him ;  and  leaves  nothing  un- 
woe  that  may  ftdly  discover  him  their  opposite. 

ShoJupeati* 

9.  Bisposal;  power;  state  of  dependancc 
on  any  one. 

Arundel  castle  would  keep  that  rich  comer  of 
the  country  at  his  majeaty's  devotion.  Ctaraidm. 
Devo'tional.   adj,     [firom   iievotion,} 
Pertaining  to    devotion;    annexed  to* 
worship;  religions. 

Nor  are  the  soberest  of  them  so  apt  for  that 

^EraaiMAa/  coinplience  and  junaure  of  hearts, 

which  I  desire  to  bear  in  holy  offices  to  be  per- 

fiMjned  with  me.  Xing  CbarUt. 

The  favourable  opinion  and  good  word  of  men 

comes  oftentimes  at  a  very  easy  rate ;  by  a  few 

demure  looks,  with  some  drntiMoi  postures  and 

grimaces.  Swtb. 

Devo'tionalist.  ff.j.  Ihom  devotion,'] 

A  man  zealous  without  knowledge,  or 

•uperstitiousfy  devout. 

To  DEVOU'R.  -u.  a.  [drvoro,  Latin.] 

«.  To  eat  up  ravenously,  as  a  wild  beast 

or  animal  of  prey. 

We  will  say,  some  evil  beast  hath  A«wr*^hhn. 

---    -        GcHtiisn 

\v  e  ve  wilhng  dames  enough :  there  cannot  be 
That  vulture -in  you,  to  de^ur  so  many 
Aa  will  to  greatness  dedicate  themselves. 
Finding  it  so  inclinU  Sbaiiptan, 

So  looks  the  pent  up  lion  o'er  the  wretdi 
That  trembles  under  his  devour h^  paws.    Sbak* 
-••  "To  destroy  \)v  consume  with  rapidity 
and  violence. 

A  fire  devourdh  before  them,  and  behind  them 
a  flame  burnct!i.  7arf. 

How  dire  a  tempest  from  Mycenz  pour'd. 
Our  plains,  our  lemples^andour  town^drtnurd/ 
It  was  the  \v4stc  of  war.  I>rydtm. 

Nouj.rh^.anding  thar  Socrates  lived  in  the 
time  of  this  d.-^^atirlnv  pestilence  at  Athens,  he 
neve;-  ciught  the  least  infeaion.  Addism, 

$.  Ttj  sv/a!lo'A'  v.p;  to  annihilate. 

He  j'-em'd  in  gvlftncsa  to  t^our  the  way. 
-,     ,        ,  Sbahieartm 

h\iiA\  a  pieasurc  a*  grow  fresher  upon  enjoy*. 
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ttienr;  tndj  though  conttaually  fed  ttpoo,  vet  k 
ntivtx  devoured.  •  ^       i^Z 

Death  stalks  behind  tfaee,and  each  Aj'tng,  hoar 
Does  some  loose  remnent  of  thy  life  detmtr. 

4*  Toeiijoy  with  avidity.  "i* 

Loniing  rhey  look ;  and,  gaping  at  the  «iht. 
Utvmr  her  o  er  and  o'er  with  vast  deligltt/ 

DBvou'iER.  n.  /.  [from  de^^^K 
consumer ;  he  that  devours ;  he  that 
preys  upon. 

Rome  IS  but  a  wUderneas  of  tygen; 
Tygers  must  prey,  and  Kpxne  affisrds  no  prw 
But  me  and  mine ;  how  happy  art  thou.tlfcn. 
From  these  devoured  to  he  banished  V        ShaJU 
Since  those  leviathansare  withdrawn,  the  fc't^ 
cr  devourerA  supply  their  pbce:  fraud  succeeda 
to  violence.         ^  />..«o/i»W 

Carp  and  tench  do  best  together,  all  other  &. 
bemg  devoarert  of  their  spawn.  Mortimer. 

DEVOU'T.  adj.  [^^X,  Latin.] 
I-  Pious;    religious;    devoted    to   holy 
duties.  ' 

We  must  he  conftent  and  deviuit  \n  the  wor- 
ship of  our  God,  and  ready  in  aU  acts  of  bene- 
volence to  our  neighbour.  Revert. 
%.  Filled  with  pious  thoughts. 

For  thb,  with  soul  devout  he  thank'd  the  god; 
And,  of  success  secure,  returned  to  his  abode. 

3.  Expressive  of  devotion  or  piety.         ** 
Anon  dry  ground  appears :  andfrom  his  axt 
The  aiKient  sire  descends  with  aU  his  train: 
Then  with  uplifted  hands,  and  eyes  devout, 
©rateful  to  heav'n.  ' '  MjHm 

Devou'tly.  adi,^  [from  de^vout.-]  Pi-' 
ously;  with  ardent  devotion;  relifei- 
ously.  ^ 

Her  grace  row,  and  with  modest  paces 
Camctothc  altar:  where  she  kneel'd;  and  saini- 

Cait  her  fair  eyee  to  heav'n,  and  pray'd  drwttj. 

One  of  die  wise  men  having  a  whUe  «J^'^ 
lively  and  ^«//jr  viewed  and  contemplated 
thu  piUar  and  cross,  fell  down  upon  his  faceT 

Her  twilighu  were  more  clear  than  our  mid- 
day: 
She  dreamt  devonUitr  dun  most  use  to  pray. 

Think,  O  my  soul!  devoutly  diiok,  .  *** 
How,  with  a&tghted  eyes. 

Thou  saw'st  the  wide-extended  deep 
in  all  Its  horrors  rise  !  Addttou. 

To  aecond  cao^  we  teem  to  ttntl :  without 
expre»mg,  so  devoutly  u  we  ought  to  do,  our 
aependance  on  the  first.  Attoriury 

^i"*f  •  "'/'  C*^""^  properly  than  deiug', 
jutittUf  from  Dtuiusf  the  name  of  a  cer- 
Uin  species  of  evil  spWts.]  The  devil : 
a  ludicrous  word. 

xxT^iT^***?  prettiest  proloeue,  as  he  wrote  it  5 
WeU !  the  t^uee  take  me  If  1  ha'n't  forgot  it. 

Deutero'gamt.  n,  S.  [Wnp©-  ^^ 
y«fA^. J    A  second  marriage.  Diet. 

DEXrTBRo'NOMY.w.j.  [iit^rt^^Ikd^o^i^.] 

The  second  book  of  the  law ;  the  fifth 
book  of  Moses. 
Dbutbro^scopy.  «.  1.  [livT»e^  and 
tf»ir/«.]  The  second  intention;  the 
meaning  beyond  the  literal  sense.  Not 
in  use. 
N«C  attaining  the  dtuterojeofy,  or  second  i**- 
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ttotioii  rf  the  words,  they  are  fain  to  omit  their 

cwMcqucnccs,  colier«nccs,  figures,  or  tropologies. 

Bro%vns  Vulgar  Errourst 

DEW.  n.s,  Ibeap,  Saxon ;  daanvj  Dutch.] 
The  moisture  upon  <he  ground. 

Fogs  which  we  frcKjuentl^  observe  after  fuii- 
•ettmgi  even  in  our  hottest  months,  are  aothlng 
but  a  vapour  consisting  of  water ;  which  vapour 
was  sent  up  in  greater  quantity  ?U  the  foregoing 
^y,  than  now  in  the  evening  :^but  the  sun  then 
being  above  the  horizon,  taking  it  at  the  SMif^ce 
of  the  earth,  and  rapidly  mounting  it  up  into 
the  atmosphere,  it  was  not  discernible :  the  sun 
being  now  gone  off,  the  vapour  stagnates  at  and 
near  the  earth,  and  saturates  the  air  till  it  is  so 
thick  at  to  be  easily  visible  tnerein:  and  when 
at  length  the  heat  there  li  somewhat  further 
tpcnt,  which  is  usually  about  the  middle  of  the 
'  jught,  it  fills  down  agiffn  in  a  dttv,  alighting  upon 
herbs  and  other  vegetables,  which  it  cherishes, 
tools,  and  refreshes.  IVopd-ward, 

Never  yet  one  hour  in  bed 
Did  I  enjoy  the  golden  tkio  of  sleep, 
ihit  with  his  tUi  rous  dreams  was  still  awak'd, 

Sbaksfyeare, 
That  cburchman  bears  a  bounteous  mind,  in- 
de^i 
A  hand  as  fruitful  as  the  land  that  feeds  us ; 
His  de^  falls  ev*ry  where.  Shsis^earc, 

She  looks  as  dear 
As  morning  roses  newly  wash*d  with  dew.  Shak. 
Dnvi  and  rain  are  but  the  returns  of  moist 
vapours  condensed.  Bacon. 

Now  sliding  streams  the  thirsty  plants  renew, 
And  feed  their  fibres  whh  reviving  tUvt,    Ftpe, 
To  Dew.  a*,  a,  [from  the  noun.]    To  wet 
as  with  dew;  to  moisten  ;  to  bedew. 
A  trickling  stream  of  balm  most  sovereign. 
And  dainty  dear;  which  on  the  ground  still  fell» 
And  overflowed  all  the  fertile  plain 
As  it  had  den'edhttn  with  timely  rain.  Fairy  Q. 

With  him  pour  we  m  our  country's  purge 
Each  drop  of  us. 
,     -Of  $0  much  as  it  needs 
To  dew  the  sovereign  flower*  and  drown  the 
weeds.  Sbahptare. 

Give  me  thy  hand, 
That  I  m«y  itw  it  with  my  mournful  tears. 

Sbaispeare, 
He  ccas'd;  discerning  Adam  with  such  joy 
Surcharged,  ^>  had,  like  grief,  been  drw'd  in 

tears, 
Without  the  vent  of  words:  which  these  he 
breath'd.  Mi^tom^ 

Palemon  above  the  rest  appears, 
In  sable  garments  dew'd  with  gushing  tears. 

Drydtn, 
In  Gillick  blood  again 
He  dews   his  reeking  sword,  and  strowsthe 

ground 

With  headless  ranks.  Pbilipt. 

Df/vv BERRY.  «.  J.  [from  de^w  atid  berry.'] 

Dru'herriest  as  they  stand  here  among  the 

more  delicate  fruits,  must  be  understood  to  mean 

xisbcrries,  which  are  abo  of  the  bramble  kind. 

Hanmer* 
Tetd  him  with  apricocks  and  Jevtherriet^ 
With  purple  grapes,  green  figs,  and  mulberries. 

Sbahpeare^ 
D  EW  B  ES  P  R  E'N  t.part.  [dew  and  besprent  J] 
Sprinkled  with  dew.  ,     .     «    ,_ 

This  evenine  late,  by  then  the  chewmg  flocks 
Had  ta'en  their  supper  on  the  savoury  herb 
Of  knot-grass  dc^vbesprent^  and  were  m  fold ; 
I  sat  me  <wwn  to  watch  upon  a  bank 
With  ivy  canopied,  and  interwove 
With  flaunting  honey-suckle.  MiltM, 

Dfcw-BURNiNG.    adj.     [from  dew  and 
burning ^1    The  meaning  of  this  com* 
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pound  is  doubtful.    Perbafs  it  aSudm 
to  the  sparkling  of  dew. 

He  now,  to  prove  his  late  renewed  mkbt, 
Hieh  brandishmg  his  bright  ^^w-forff/>^  blad*^ 

Upon  his  crested  scalp  so  sore  did  smtce. 
That  to  the  tcuU  a  yawning  wound  it  made. 

Fairy  Q»eem» 

De'w  D  R  o  r.  «.  J.  [dew  and  drop.}  A  drop 
of  dew  which  sparkles  at  sunrise:. 

I  must  go  seek  some  dewdr^pt  here» 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  txt^    SbmiL 

An  host 
Innumerable  as  the  stars  of  nighc. 
Or  stars  of  morning,  drtvdropt,  which  die  ton 
Impearls  on  cv*ry  leaf,  and  ev"ry  flower.    A/i**, 
Rest,  sweet  as  dnvdrrfs  on  tn«  5ow*ry  lawns, 
'  When  the  sky  opens,  and  the  morning  dawns ! 

De'wlap.  n.s.   [from  lapping  or  Ikking 

the  dew."] 
I. -The  fiesh  that  bangs  down  from  the 
throat  of  oxen. 

'  Lai^e  rowles  of  fat  about  his  shoolders  slnng^ 
And  from  his  neck  the  double  devUp  hna%. 

AMtmm. 
%,  It  is  used  in  Si&aij/^«fT  for  a  lip  ftac- 
cid  with  ajre,  in  contempt. 

And  sometimes  lurk  I  in  a  gossip's  howl. 
In  very  likenessof  a  roasted  crab ; 
And  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I  bbb» 
And  on  her  wither'd  dcwUp  pour  the  ale. 

Shaimpemr^ 

De'wlapt.  adj,    [from  dewla/.]    Fur- 
nished with  dewlaps. 
Who  would  believe  that  there  were  i 


tameers 
DewUpt  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hangup 

at  'em 
Wallets  of  flesh  >  Shahpmrt. 

The  deivlapt  bull  now  chales  along  the  pUia, 
While  burning  bve  ferments  in  cv'ry  Teiiu  Gaj. 

De'w-worm.  n.  /•  [from  diw and  ovorm.] 
A  worm  found  in  dew. 

For  the  trout,  the  dew  vocrwy  whkb  some  cd 
the  lob  worm,  and  the  brandlii^,  are  the  duefl 

DE'wr.  adj.  S^QXSidew.'Y 
X.  Resembling  dew;  partaking  of  dew. 
From  the  earth  a  invy  mist 
Went  up  \  and  water*d  all  the  ground,  and  each 
Plant  or  the  fieM.  AfibM* 

Where  two  adverse  winds, 
Sublim'd  from  dewy  vapours,  in  mid  sky 
Engage  with  horrid  shock,  the  ruffled  nine 
Roars  stormy.  FhiSp», 

2.  Moist  with  dew;  rosdd. 

The  joyous  day  'gan  early  to  appeari 
And  fair  Aurora  from  the  dew  bed 

Of  aged  Tithone  *gan  herself  to  rear. 
With  rosy  cheeks,  for  shame  as  blushing  red, 

Spooerk 
The  bee  with  honied  thigh. 
That  at  her  flow'ry  work  doth  sing. 
And  the  waters  munhnrine, 
\\1th  such  consort  as  thev  Keep, 
Entice  the  drwy  featherM  sleep.  JUdUm* 

His  drwy  locks  distiU'd 

Ambrosia.  Mihm, 

Besides  the  succour  which  cold  Ancten  yields, 

The  rocks  of  Hcmicus,  and  dexey  fields.  Drydem^ 

DE'XTER.  adj.  [Latin.]  The  right ;  not 

the  left.    A  term  used  in  heraldry. 

My  mother's  Uood 
Huns  on  the  dexter  check,  and  this  snister 
Bounds  in  my  sire's.  Sh^tpearu 

l)£XTi'RlTy.  II.  /.  ideotterita^i  Ut.] 
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t.  Readinets  of  Kmb* ;  actxtity  |  readi- 
ness to  attaia  tkill ;  skill;  expettness. 

X.  Readiness  of  contrivance;   quicknesi 
of  expedient  ;  skill  of  management. 

His  wisdom,  by  often  erading  from  perfl,  wss 
turned  rather  into  a  dtxteriiy  to  deliver  himself 
from  dangers  when  they  pressed  him,  than  into 
a  piovidence  to  prevent  and  remove  them  afar 

They  attempted  to  be  knaves,  but  wanted  art 
and  dexterity,  Smtb, 

The  same  Protestants  may,  by  their  imterityt 
make  themselves  the  national  relicion,  and  dis- 
pose the  church-revenues  among  tneir  psstors. 

Swifts 

Pe'xterous.  adj„[dtxter9  Latin.] 

z.  Expert  at  any  manual  employment; 

active  ;  ready:  as,  a  dexterous  workman. 

For  both  their  iexCrmt  hands  the  lance  could 

wield.  F^^e. 

Sf  Expert  in  management;  subtle;  full  of 
expedients. 
The/  (onfine  themselves,  and  art  inOtnm 
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msnsgeis  tnouih  of  the  wares  and  pradustMf 
that  comer  witA  which  they  coDt|^  tnemselveB» 

DE/»rERoustY.  Aiv.  [from  4^jr^«r0itf .] 
Expertly ;  skilfully ;  artfully. 

Tne  magistrate  sometimes  cannot  do  his  on 
oflke  dtastffrnutyt  but!  by  acting  the  minister. 


But  then  my  study  was  to  cog  the  dice. 
And  imfrmdy  to  throw  the  lucky  sice.    J^nA 

Db'xtral.  adj,  {dexter^  Latin.]  llie 
right ;  not  the  left. 

As  for  any  tunides  or  skins,  which  shotdA 
hinder  the  Uver  from  enabling  the  ^»#ra/ partly 
we  must  not  conceive  it  diffi»eth  its  virtue  bjf 
mere  irradiation,  but  by  its  veins  and  proper 
vessels.  Br»vm*t  Vuigar  Errmtn* 

DEXTRA'LiTy.if.y.  \fcom dextral.']  The 
state  of  being  on  the  right,  not  the  left*' 
side. 

If  there  were  a  detemunate  prepotency  in  tha 
right,  and  such  as  ariseth  from  a  constant  rooc* 
in  nature,  we  might  expect  the  same  in  other 
animals,  whose  parts  are  also  diflerenced  bjr 
dextrality^  Mrmtn^s  Vtdgmr  Errmm* 
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